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PKEFACE  TO  VOL.  II. 


Is  poblishing  another  volume  the  Editors  have  to  explain  that  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to  extend  the  work  to  four  volumes.  They 
felt  that  the  value  of  a  Dictionary  of  early  Christian  Biography 
would  depend  both  upon  the  completeness  of  its  onomasticon,  and 
upon  its  thorough  discussion  of  the  greater  names.  It  became 
apparent,  as  they  proceeded,  that  to  attain  these  objects  a  larger 
apace  would  be  required  than  was  at  first  contemplated,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  publisher  has  allowed  them  the  space  necessary  to 
carry  out  their  design.  Although  the  present  volume  terminates 
with  Hesmocbates,  it  will  be  found  that,  for  the  special  purposes 
of  the  Christian  Biography  of  the  first  eight  centuries,  one  half  of 
the  Alphabet  has  practically  been  treated.  A  remarkable  number 
of  the  important  names  in  Church  History  occur  in  the  early  letters. 
This  volume^  for  instance,  contains  articles  which  are  necessarily 
of  exceptional  length  on  such  names  as  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
Gnosticism,  the  Gregories  of  the  East  and  the  West,  Ephraim  the 
SjriaD,  Epiphanius^  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  the  Hebrew  Learning 
of  the  Fathers,  and  Hennas ;  while  Anglo-Saxon  names  commencing 
with  the  letter  E  are  peculiarly  numerous.  There  will  consequently 
be  no  difficulty  in  completing  the  work  within  the  limits  now  pre- 
aeribed  toit. 

In  reference  to  this  extension  of  the  book,  the  Editors  feel  that 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  generous  labours  of  the  contributors  to  call 
attention  to  the  original  research  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it 
and  to  the  scientific  purpose  which  has  been  kept  in  view.  The 
first  volume  was  very  kindly  received ;  but  some  further  explana- 
tion of  the  design  and  character  of  the  undertaking  seems  still  due 
to  the  distinguished  English  and  Foreign  scholars  who  have  co- 
operated in  it.  In  combination  with  the  Diotionaby  op  Christian 
Antiquities,  the  book  will  be  found  to  be  unique  in  the  comprehen- 
sireness  with  which  the  whole  sphere  of  Christian  life  during  the 
first  eight  centuries  has  been  treated.  It  has  been  compared  with 
the  valuable  German  cyclopaedias  of  Herzog  and  of  Wetzer  and 
Welte.  But  in  the  first  place  it  is  an  attempt,  to  which  those 
works  make  no  pretension,  to  notice  every  name  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  early  Church  ;  and  though  many  such  names  may  be 
insignifiotnt  in  themselves,  they  are  frequently  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  determining  critical  difficulties  which  arise  in  respect  to 
the  greater  personages.    It  sometimes  happens,  for  example,  that 
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exact  knowledge  respecting  some  obscure  name  which  is  mentioned 
by  two  writers  may  throw  important  light  on  their  relations  to  each 
other.  The  information,  moreover,  furnished  by  these  minor  articles 
is  often  precisely  that  which  a  student  finds  it  most  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  the  minute  points  they  illustrate  in  Church  History  are  some- 
times very  characteristic.  But  a  not  less  important  difference 
between  this  work  and  the  foreign  cyclopaedias  which  have  preceded 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  if  reference  be  made  to  a  few  of  the  more 
important  articles.  The  subjects  of  such  articles  will  be  found  to 
be  treated  not  merely  with  independence  and  originality,  but  with  a 
fulness  which  no  modern  work  has  attempted.  Since,  indeed,  the 
Cyclopaedias  just  mentioned  survey  the  whole  range  of  religious 
history,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  it  would  have 
been  impracticable  for  them  to  enter  with  any  fulness  of  detail  into 
the  history  of  the  first  eight  centuries.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
is  hoped  that  this  Dictionary  may  serve  to  remove  a  reproach  which 
has  not  unfrequently  been  cast  upon  Protestant  learning,  and  for 
which  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  hitherto  been  some  ground. 
Since  the  admirable  work  of  Cave,  the  subjects  of  Patrology,  and  of 
early  Christian  life  and  literature,  have  been  less  comprehensively 
treated  among  us  than  is  their  due.  The  present  work,  however, 
will  supply  a  greater  mass  of  materials  for  the  history  of  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Church,  together  with  a  more  complete  application 
to  them  of  the  resources  of  modem  learning  and  criticism,  than  is 
anywhere  else  accessible;  and  the  credit  may,  therefore,  without 
presumption,  be  claimed  for  it  of  being,  at  least  in  design  and  effort, 
the  most  important  contribution  to  Church  History  which,  either  in 
this  country  or  abroad,  has  been  made  for  many  years. 

In  dismissing  a  second  volume,  the  Editors  have  again  to 
express  their  gratitude  for  the  ready  and  cordial  co-operation 
they  have  received ;  but  their  acknowledgments  are  pre-eminently 
due  to  two  distinguished  scholars,  to  whose  generous  assistance 
the  work  is  peculiarly  indebted.  Dr.  Salmon,  the  Begins  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Canon  Stubbs,  the 
Begins  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
have  not  only  written  numerous  and  important  articles,  but  have 
had  the  goodness  to  read  the  proofs  of  this  volume.  They  are  of 
course  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  final  result  of  the  Editors' 
labours;  but  their  suggestions  have  been  of  the  greatest  service. 
The  Editors  must  also  express  their  continued  obligations  to  the 
Kev.  Charles  Hole,  Lecturer  in  Ecclesiastical  History  in  King's 
College,  London,  for  the  constant  devotion  with  which  he  has 
assisted  them,  and  for  the  invaluable  learning  and  labour  he  has 
bestowed  upon  the  work. 
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Anglo-Saxon  Names Canon  Stubbs  and  Canon  Bainb. 

BritiEh.  IriBh,  and  Scotch  Saints    .A^J;  °'  ^'   ^^  *"*   ^^-  '• 

i     Gammack. 

IBev.  Professor  Plumptbe,  Bev.  J. 
Wordsworth,  and  Bev.  A.  J. 
Mason. 

Enoch,  Book  of Professor  Lipsius  of  Jena. 

Ephraim  the  Syrian Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Epiphanins  of  Salamis      Professor  Lipsius  of  Jena. 

Eschatologj        Bev.  Professor  Plumptrk. 

EoBonee       Bev.  Dr.  Ginsburg. 

Eucharist Bev.  E.  S.  Ffoulkes. 

Eonomias Canon  Yesables. 

EnsebiuB  of  Caesarea Bishop  of  Durham. 

EoBebina,  Chronicle  of     Bev.  Dr.  Salmon. 

Ensebiua  of  Nicomedia     Bev.  Dr.  Betnolds. 

Entyches  and  Entjchianism    ..      ..   Bev.  J.  M.  Fuller. 

Fathers,  The      Bev.  E.  S.  Ffoulicbb. 

Gamaliel  L  and  other  Babbis  ..  Bev.  Dr.  Ginsburo. 

George  of  Cappadooia       Canon  Bright. 

Gnosticism         Bev.  Dr.  Salmon. 

God      Canon  Swatnson. 

Gospels,  Apocryphal         Professor  Lipsius  of  Jena. 

Gregory  Thanmatorgos Bev.  Dr.  Betnolds. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzns       ..      ..  ^    ..  Bev.  Professor  Watkins. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa      Canon  Venables. 

Gregory  of  Tours      T.  B.  Buchanan,  Esq. 

fir^ory  the  Great  and  other  Popes  Bev.  J.  B.  Barmbt. 

Hebrew  Learning  among  the  Fathers  Bev.  C.  J.  Elliott. 
Hennas        Bev.  Dr.  Salmon. 

Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antiooh,1  Canon    Bright,    Canon    Yesabli9 
Jemmlem,  and  Constantinople    .. )     and  Bev.  W.  M.  Sinclair. 
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SABA 


EABA  OX  EABAE,  a  dangbter  of  Eanfrith, 
WitiMr  of  Eubere,  nnder-kiDgs  or  e«ldonnen  of 
Ue  Hvkdi,  and  wife  of  Ethel  walch,  king  of  the 
SiMtU  SuoM  (d.  685>  She  wmt  bepUzed  in 
Wr  knChei^f  dominiona,  and,  with  her  htuband, 
vko  RcdTed  Christianitj  about  661  under  the 
i^Qcut  of  Wnlfhere,  king  of  the  Mercians,  en- 
coinged  Wilfrid  in  681  to  attempt  the  conTer- 
Mft  of  the  Sontb  Saxont.  Nothing  more  is 
kiovB  of  Eaba,  but  from  the  name  of  her  father 
Ettfritk,  her  friendship  with  Wilfrid,  and  the 
c»eiKsio&  between  the  Hwiccian  prinoes  and  the 
nfU  koQse  of  Northnmbria,  she  was  probablj 
learij  reUted  to  St.  Ebba,  abbess  of  Coldingham. 
(Mt,H.E,ir.  13;  Edd.  V.  W»/.  c  40.)   [&] 

EABA  (fX  an  abbat  of  Malmesbnrjr  in  the  8th 
tmUaj.  Hb  name  occnrs  among  the  memo- 
mb  of  8t  Boniface,  in  a  letter  addressed  bj  a 
BMtk  aaaaaied  [Hereoa]  to  Lullns  of  Mains, 
b  tkis  the  writer  reminds  Lnllos  of  their  andent 
frieadship  ''in  Maldnbta  dTiUte,  qoando  Eaba 
i^ibsi  in  amabili  cariUte  nntriTit  te ; "  and  calls 
ta  his  recollection  that  Eaba  had  giren  him  the 
HBcofLTtel**  {Mom,  MogunLed.JKffi^^300; 
B«it  Epp,  ed.  Wordtwein,  ep.  123.)  No  such 
GMK  oocors  in  the  received,  bat  Tenr  imperfect 
has  of  the  abbaU  of  Malmesbnrj.  ( W.  H almesb. 
a  P.  lib.  T. ;  Jfonost  AngL  i.  255.)  There  is, 
^9vtT«r,  in  the  list  recentl  j  disooTered  bj  Mr. 
W.  4e  0.  Birch  in  the  Cotton  MS.  ViUlUus 
L  10  (Birch,  Ahbats  of  Malmealmry,  pp.  6, 
^,  sc  sbbat  Aeambnht,  who  maj  be  idontical 
vitk  Esba,  and  with  an  abbat  Kanberht,  who, 
WtvccB  755  and  757  had  a  charter  frtmi  Ethel- 
bU  of  Merda,  and  Cjnewalf  of  Wessex.  [Ean- 
miiTA.]  Howerer  this  maj  have  been,  as 
UU«t  most  hare  been  oTer  thirtj  when  in  754 
W  WIS  made  bishop,  and  as  aeoording  to  Ms 
^^fftphers  be  was  seven  years  old  #>en  he  Ttas 
iimiiti  bto  the  monasteij  (F«e.  8.  LuUi,  ap. 
^^mm,  Oct.  16),  Eaba's  cUte  at  Malmesbarj 
ant  fSdl  abont  73a  [S.] 

SABA  (SX  presbyter  of  Boniface  and  bbhop 
iflUtstrieht.     [EOBAKUB.] 

EABBA  (Kemb^  (7. />.  37 ;  Thorn,  in  Twysd. 
''-I  rnO;  Elmham,  pp.  233, 234,  ed.  HardwickX 
■Ums.     [E0WiK2CB0IUl.l  [C.   H.] 
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EADBALD 

EADA,  presbyter,  a  valued  friend  of  A]cQ.n, 
who  tiianks  him  for  presents,  and  praises  his 
munificence  towards  him.  Alcnin  says  his  bark 
has  been  hurried  along  by  gales  into  the  Tortex  of 
wealth,  and  he  envies  Eaida  his  chosen  life  of 
poverty,  where  he  would  gladly  follow  him  accord- 
ing to  his  own  earliest  bent.  Mabillon  concludes 
that  Eada  was  a  monk.  The  editors  of  the  MoiM' 
mewta  Alcumiana  have  no  doubt  that  the  epistle 
addressed  to  him  was  written  before  Alcuin 
went  to  preside  over  his  abbey  at  Tours  and  they 
suggest  the  date  A.D.  796.  (ifori.  Alcum, 
ep.  47,  ed.  Jafft^  p.  269 ;  Alcuin,  0pp.  ed.  Froben. 
i.  201,  ep.  140;  Mabill.  Annal.  Ord.  8,  Ben, 
lib.  xxvii.  c  31.)  [C.  H.] 

EADBALD  (1)  (Auduvald,  Bed.  ff.  E,  u. 
8;  AUDUBALD,  t&.  ii.  10,  11;  Ajbodbald,  %h, 
ii.  6,  tit  7,  9 ;  Aedbold,  Flor.  Wig.  Cknm,  ann. 
616 ;  Hen.  Hunt  ii.  in  M,H,  B,  715,  c ;  Aethel- 
BALD,  Flor.  Wig.  ad  Chroti,  Jpp,  in  M.  ff.  B, 
627X  son  of  Lthelbert,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  kingdom  of  Kent  in  the  February  of 
616.  He  «*  had  not  only,**  in  his  father's  life- 
time, '*  refused  to  receive  the  faith  of  Christ,** 
but  after  his  death  conformed  to  a  custom  which 
was  almost  a  law  among  the  heathen  nations 
(see  Kemble,  Saxon  Engl,  iL  407)  by  marrying 
his  widowed  stepmother.  He  seems  to  have 
been  afflicted  by  tits  of  insanity  or  violent  excite- 
ment, which  Bede  regards  as  Divine  rebukes 
(ii.  5).  His  kinsmen,  the  three  sons  of  Stibert  of 
Essex,  who  had  succeeded  their  father,  drove  out 
Mellitus,  bi«6op  of  London,  who  came  to  Canter- 
bury, where  he,  Justus  of  Rochester,  and  arch- 
bishop Laurentius  held  a  oonsultation,  and  re- 
solved 3n  returning  to  Italy.  The  two  former 
acted  on  this  resolution,  and  that  night,  according 
to  the  Canterbury  story,  as  it  cmne  down  to  Bede, 
Laurentius,  left  alone,  prepared  his  bed  in  the 
church  of  the  monasterv  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
while  he  slept  was  rebuked,  and  even  scourged 
by  St.  Peter  for  having  so  much  as  purposed  to 
desert  his  flock ;  in  the  morning  he  hastened  to 
Eadbald  and  shewed  the  marks  of  this  mysterious 
castlgation.  "  Who  has  dared,"  asked  the  kin«, 
'*  thus  to  treat  a  person  of  your  dignity  t  ' 
Laurentius  improved  the  occasion  by  bis  answer* 
ing  with  such  effect  that  Eadbald  was  overawed 
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•nd  cuiiTerted.    This  is  the  tale ;  it  has  been  sag- 
gested  that  originally  it  was  only  a  story  of  a 
dream,  and  that  the  corporal  inflictions  were 
a  later  addition  to  it;  in  that  case  Eadbald  must 
hare  been  impressed  by  Lanrentins's  acooant  of 
the  dream,  and  by  that  only.     The  other  alter- 
native is  to  suppose  that  Laurentius  stooped  to  a 
fraod  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  salutary  im- 
pression on  the  self-willed  pagan  prince.    What- 
ever was  the  cause  of  Eadbald's  change,  it  was 
most  thorough  and  practical.     He  broke  off  his 
unlawful  **  connubium  "  (Bede,  ii.  6),'*  renounced 
all  manner  of  idolatry,  accepted  the  faith,  was 
baptised,  and  took  pains  in  all  things  to  consult 
for  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  church,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power."      He  sent  to  Gaul, 
and  recalled  Mellitus  and  Justus;   the  latter 
returned  in  peace  to  Rochester,  but  the  Londoners 
would  not  receive  the  former,  and  Eadbald,  not 
having  inherited  his  father's  overlordship,  was 
unable  to  constrain  them.    What  he  could  do 
he  did ;    **  in  union  with  his  own  people,"  he 
studied  to  devote  himself  to  the  divine  precepts. 
He  built  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin  within   the 
monastery  of  SS.  Peter  and  PauL    He  is  said  to 
have  founded  a  nunnery  at  Folkestone   for  his 
daughter  Eanswitha,  who  became  the  local  saint 
of  the  place.     The  venerable  church  within  the 
precincts  of  Dover  CSastle  is  thought  to  be  sub- 
stantially a  work  of  his  reign  (see  Freeman, 
Norm,  Conq.  iii.  939).     But  he  did  not  enforce 
the  abandonment  or  destruction  of  idols  (cf.  Bede, 
iii.  8).     When  Edwin,  who  had  recently  gained 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Northurobria,  sent 
envoys  to  ask  the  hand  of  Eadbald's  sister  Ethel- 
burga — called  Tata  in  her  own  family  as  a  name 
of   endearment — her  brother  answered  firmly, 
that  he  could  not  allow   a  Christian   maiden 
to  be  wedded  to  a  heathen  husband.    The  envoys 
reiM>rted  this  refusal  to  Edwin,  who  sent  them 
back  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  in  no 
wise  hinder  Ethelburga  from  the  practice  of  her 
own  religion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  freely 
permit  both  herself  and  her  attendants,  male 
and  female,  to  worship  as  Christians,  and  would 
even  himself  adopt  their  faith,  if,  on  inquiry,  it 
should  seem  better  to  wise  men  "holier  and 
worthier  of  God.*'     On   these   terms   Eadbald 
consented  to  the  marriage  in  625,  and  sent  with 
her  on  her  journey  northwards  Panlinus,  con- 
secrated by  archbishop  Justus,  in  the  episcopate, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  act  not  only  as  her 
spiritual  guide,  but  as  a  missionary  bishop  in 
Korthnmbria.    When  Edwin  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Hatfield,  and  Ethelburga  and  Paulinus  returned 
to  Kent,  Eadbald  established  the  latter  in  the 
vacant  see  of  Rochester  (Bede,  ii.  20).   This  was 
in  the  close  of  633 ;  Eadbald  lived  seven  years 
longer,  and  died  in  640,  **  leaving  his  kingdom 
to  nis  son  Earcombert"  (Bede,  iii.  8).     For  a 
Cottonian  MS.  referring  to  Eadbald,  see  Hardy, 
De9cr.  Cat,  i.  259.  [W.  B.J 

EADBALD (8X  an  ealdorman,  whose  name 
(printed  Facuualdus  by  the  Magdeburg  Centn- 
riators)  appears  among  the  wltan,  who  approved 
the  acts  of  the  legatine  council  held  in  southern 
England  in  787.  He  U  identified  by  Jaff(^  with 
the  ealdorman  Eadbald,  who  attested  Mercian 
charters  fVom  777  onwards.  (Kemble,  C.  D.  i. 
inp,  167.  170;  Mon.  Alcuin.  p.  162;  Haddan 
tnd  Stubbs,  iii.  462.)  [S.]    | 


EADBALD  (8)  (  Aedboldus,  F.  Wig.  if.  H.  B. 
546),  the  twelfth  bishop  of  London  in  the  ancient 
lists.  {M.  H,  B.  617.)  As  his  name  occnrs 
between  those  of  Eenwalch,  who  was  bishop  ia 
793,  and  Heathoberht,  who  attested  i^rants  in 
798  and  799,  he  is  no  doubt  to  be  identified  with 
the  bishop  Eadbald,  who,  according  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  went  away  from  the  land  in  the 
year  of  Offa's  death,  796.    (if.  ff.  B,  338.) 

[S.] 

EADBAIiD  (4)  (Reyner,  Discept.  Hist  de 
ArUiq,  OnL  BetMd.  m  Angl.  Duac  1626;  Alford, 
Aimai.  Eccles.  Angl.  ann.  804,  t.  iii.  p.  14; 
Alcuin,  Opp,  ed.  Froben.  i.  23,  284  notes),  abbat 
ofJarrow.    [Ethelbald  (2).]  [C.  H.] 

EADBALT  (Gaimar,  Estoi^  v.  1273,  if. 
H,  B,  780),  king  of  Kent.    [EadbaLO  (1).] 

[C.  H.] 

EADBEBCT.   [Eadbebht,  Eadbert.] 

EADBEBHT  (1)  (Kemble,  C.  D,  72,  a.d. 
724,  brother  of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent;  C.  D.  85, 
A.D.  738;  1003,  a.d.  741 ;  1004,  A.D.  747),  king 
of  Kent.    [Eabbert  (2).]  [C.  H.] 

EADBEBHT  (d)  (Kemble,  C.  D.  106,  a.d. 
761 ;  107,  A.D.  761 ;  110,  a.d.  762,  all  doubt- 
ful), king  of  Kent.     [Eadbert  (3).]       [C.  H.] 

EADBEBHT  (8)  (Sim.  Dun.  Q,  R.  A,  in 
M.  H.  B.  670  a ;  Flor.  Wig.  ad  Chron,  App,  in 
M.  H.  B,  635),  king  of  Kent.  [Eadbert 
Praen.]  [C.  H.] 

EADBEBHT  (4)  {A,  8,  C,  ann.  757,  768  in 
M.  H.  B,  333,  334 ;  Simeon  Dunelm.  (?.  R.  A,  in 
M.  H.  B,  659  a,  662  a,  c,  e,  663  e),  king  of  North- 
umbria.    [Eadbert  (5).]  [C.H.] 

EADBEBHT  (5)  (Eadbert),  a  monk  of  Lin- 
disfarne,  succeeded  Cuthbert  in  A.D.  688  as  bishop 
of  that  see,  being  especially  noted  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  the  strict  way 
in  which  he  gave  a  tenth  of  everything  to  the 
poor  (Bed.  K  E,  iv.  29).  He  was  the  first  pre- 
late who  removed  from  his  monastery  the  old 
roof  of  reeds  or  wattles,  with  which  Finan  had 
covered  it,  replacing  them  with  sheets  or  webs  of 
lead  {id.  iU.  25). 

In  the  spring  of  a.d.  698,  the  first  translation 
of  the  remains  of   St.  Cuthbert    took    place. 
Eadberht  gave  his  assent,  but  was  from  home 
when  the  examination  of  the  grave  was  made, 
spending  Lent,  according  to  his  wont,  in  solitude 
and  prayer  on  some  neighbouring  island.     The 
monks  open  the  grave,  and  find  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  an  undecayed  body.     Delighted  at 
their  discovery    they  hasten  with  the  news  to 
Eadberht,  taking  with  them  some  of  the  robes 
which  they  had  found  in  the  tomb.    The  bishop 
kissed  them,  and  bade  his  brethren  clothe  the 
saint  anew,  and  inter  him  in  the  coffin  above 
ground,  which  had  been  prepared.  Then  the  tears 
rushed  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  told  them  that 
the  place  from  which  the  body  had  been   taken 
would  soon  be  filled  again.     The   words    were 
prophetic.    On  the  6th  of  May  following  th« 
speaker  himself  died,  after  a  long  and  a  painfnl 
illness,  and  in  accordance  with  his  earnest  devire, 
as  he  deprecated  a  sudden  death.    The  monks 
laid  his  body  under  Cuthbert's  coffin  (Bed.  H.  E. 
iv.  30;   Vila  S.  Cuth.  capp.  xUL  xliii. ;  Symeon, 
ffi8t.  EoclDufLi.  11). 
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The  nemorj  of  Eadberht  was  dear  to  tne 
"  family  '  of  Undisfame,  and  in  their  enforced 
vaaderings  they  carried  about  with  them  his 
ranyuBa,  together  with  those  of  their  great 
pntrcm.  At  Durham,  where  they  finally  rested, 
the  hemes  of  Eadberht  occupied  one  of  the  little 
In^  of  relicn  with  which  Cuthbert's  body  was 
summnded  {StJ-om  Poem  de  Sita  JhmAnhe; 
HiaL  Tnaul.  S.  CuMerH,  ed.  Surtees  Soc.  191 ; 
Symcon,  HiH.  Eod.  Jhmelm.  ii.  16).  When 
Cothbert's  tomb  was  opened  in  1827  some  of 
thew  relics  were  discoT«red  in  it.  Eadberht  has 
a  place  in  the  calendar  on  May  6.  (Cf.  Acta  83, 
BoU.  6  Mail,  iL  107-8.)  There  is  a  short  account 
of  Eadberht  derived  from  Bede  in  MS.  Cotton, 
Jnlius,  ▲.  z.  9S^.  [J.  R.] 

£ADBEBHT(6X  bishop  of  Dunwich.    [Ald- 

BEEHT  (1).] 

EADBERHT  (7)  (£adbrirt,  FiLBRrrH, 
Wharton,  Epp.  Lond,  p.  20 ;  AldbebutX  the  ninth 
bishop  of  London  (M.  ff.  B,  61 7).  He  is  probably 
the  **  Fadberchus,**  whose  name  occurs  among  the 
attestations  of  the  legatine  council  of  787 
(Haddu  and  Stubbe,  iii.  46 1^  and,  as  two  bishops 
«f  this  name  attest  the  act  of  Offa  at  the  council 
•r  Brentford  in  781  (Kemble,  C.  D,  145 ;  Haddan 
aod  Stubba,  iii.  4d9X  it  is  probable  that  he  became 
bishop  between  772,  when  his  predecessor  Wig- 
heah  was  Uring  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  402), 
ai^  the  year  780.  Eadgar,  his  successor,  was 
bishop  in  788.  Eadberht  would,  if  these  limiU 
are  corract,  be  bishop  of  London  at  the  time  of 
the  Ibnsdation  of  the  archbbhopric  of  Lichfield. 

[S.] 

EABBEHHT  (8)  (Kemble,  Cod,  Diphm.  992, 
A.i>.  683 ;  995,  A.O.  692),  bishop.  [Eadbebt  (7.)] 

[C.  H.] 

EADBERHT  (0),  abbat  of  Reculver.  To 
him  about  the  year  747  a  grant  of  land  at  Ber- 
hamstede  (Berstead)  was  made  by  Eardnlf  king 
of  Kent,  (Kemble,  C.  D,  1005.)  The  name 
appears  as  Heahberht  in  Moruut.  Angl.  i.  454, 
Aho.  [S.] 

EADBERHT  (10),  a  Mercian  abbat,  who 
attested  a  charter  of  Offii,  dated  in  774  (Kemble, 
C.  D.  121 X  in  which  land  is  granted  at  Hehham 
(Uigham)  to  archbishop  Jaenberi.  [S.] 

EADBERHT  (11),  an  abbat  of  the  diocese  of 
Sherlmm,  who  attested  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Cloresho  in  803.  (Kemble,  C,  D,  1024; 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  546.)  [S.] 

EADBERHT  (18),  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Leic^ter,  who  attested  the  nets  of  the  council  of 
Cloresho  in  803.  (Kemble,  C,  D.  1024;  Haddan 
ao^l  Stubl»,  ilL  546.)  The  name  is  common  to 
three  other  priests  who  attended  the  same 
oouoHl  from  the  diocMes  of  Elmham,  Dunwich, 
aad  Selscy.     (/6.)  [S.] 

KADBEBT  (1)  (Alcnin,  Carm.  280,  0pp. 
ii  240,  ed.  Frob^),  bishop  of  Lindisfame. 
[Eadb£BHT  (5).]  [C.  H.] 

EADBEBT  (8),  king  of  Kent,  son  of  Wihtred, 
and  brother  of  Ethelbert  and  Alric,  whom  Bede 
{H.  E.  r.  23)  mentions  as  Wihtred  s  heirs.  At 
the  witenagemot  of  Beccanceld  (696-716)  there 
appcsars  among  the  attestations  "signum 
Aethelberhti  pro  se  et  fratre  suo  Eadberto," 
from     which    it    wonld    seem    probable    that 


Eadbert  was  the  second  son.  According  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (if.  ^.  ^.  327,  330) 
Eadbert  succeeded  Wihtred  in  725  and  died  in 
748.  Wihtred's  death  is  fixed  by  Bede  to  April 
23,  725,  and  it  would  seem  probable  from 
charters  that  the  brothers,  or  at  least  Eadbert 
and  Ethelbert,  then  began  to  reign  conjointly. 
Thus,  besides  the  evidence  afforded  by  charters 
of  Ethelbert  as  king  dated  in  732  and  740 
(Kemble,  C.  D,  77,  86),  in  a  charter  dated  April 
738  Eadbertgrants  ten  ploughlands  at  Hohg  and 
Andsoohesham  to  the  church  of  Rochester 
(K.  C,  D,  85),  and  the  grant  is  confirmed 
by  Ethelbert;  another  charter  of  Eadbert, 
dated  747,  is  a  grant  from  the  port  dues  at 
Fordwich  to  the  church  of  Reculver  («&.  1004)» 
which  appears  in  a  genuine  charter  of  Ethelbert 
dated  741  (Jh.  86)  as  a  grant  of  that  king.  In 
a  third  grant,  however,  Eadbert  seems  by  him- 
self to  give  fisheries  at  Limenea  to  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury.  (Kemble,  C.  D.  1003.)  The  last 
document,  in  its  present  form,  is  spurious,  as  it 
identifies  Eadbert  with  his  namesake  and  coo- 
temporary,  the  king  of  Northnmbria,  Eadbert 
Eating  ;  and  the  other  two  are  of  very  question- 
able authenticity.  If  the  date  assigned  to  the 
death  of  Eadbert  in  the  Chronicle  and  by 
Florence  of  Worcester  be  accepted,  ail  the  later 
charters  in  which  the  name  appears  must  be 
assigned  to  another  Eadbert ;  on  this  point  the 
evidence  of  historians  is  both  weak  and  con- 
flicting. Florence  of  Worcester  in  his  Chronicle 
(Jf.  H,  B.  543)  makes  Ethelbert  succeed 
Eadbert  in  748  and  die  in  760  {ib.  544),  whilst 
in  the  Qenealogia  (Jb.  635)  he  makes  Ethelbert 
succeed  Wihtred,  and  Eadbert,  whom  he  con- 
founds with  Eadbert  Praen,  succeed  Ethelbert. 
William  of  Malroesbury  assigns  to  the  three 
brothers  successive  reigns,  Eadbert  twenty- 
three,  Ethelbert  eleven,  and  Alric  thirty-four 
years ;  a  computation  which  agrees  with  that  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Florence  fo  far  as  concerns  the  two 
elder  brothers,  but  would  give  an  extraordinarily 
long  life  to  Alric,  whom  also  he  represents  as 
conquered  by  Offa  in  774.  ((?.  R.  lib.  i.  §  15  ; 
ed.  Hardy,  p.  24.)  The  Canterbury  writers  and 
the  charters  of  St.  Augustine's  add  a  new  element 
of  confusion.  According  to  Elmham,  Eadbert, 
in  the  thirty-sixth  vcar  of  his  reign,  which  he 
makes  coincide  with  the  year  760  and  the 
archiepiscopate  of  Bregwin,  bestowed  land  at 
Mnngeham  on  St.  Augustine's  (Elmham,  ed. 
Hardwick,  p.  319),  and  the  same  year  confirmed 
to  the  abbess  Sigeburga  a  grant  which  had 
been  made  by  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia.  {Ib. 
322.)  The  king's  death  is  also  dated  in  761 
and  it  is  added  that  he  was  buried  at  Reculver 
(jb,  324),  Ethelbert  being  his  successor  and 
reigning  only  one  year.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
chronology  is  here  constructed  to  agree  with  the 
charters;  the  writer  was  conscious  of  tht 
difficulty,  and  tried  to  correct  the  supposed  mis- 
statement of  the  Chronicle  ;  but  he  follows 
William  of  Malmesbury  in  ascribing  to  Alric 
the  third  brother  a  reign  that  ends  in  795.  {Ib. 
337.)  In  this  confusion  it  would  seem  most 
reasonable  to  set  the  reig^  of  Alric  aside 
altogether,  as  resting  on  no  evidence  earlier 
than  that  of  William  of  Malmesbury  ;  to  accept 
the  year  762  for  the  death  of  Ethelbert 
[Ethelbert  (2)],  and  to  suppose  that  any  genoine 
grant%  if  such  there  be,  which  bear  the  name  ol 
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Sadbert  Inter  than  763  were  iwraed  by  jome 
other  Eadbert,  who,  ia  the  anarchic  coDdition 
of  Kent,  may  hare  risen  to  power.  Such  would  be 
the  grant  of  king  Sigiraed  to  bishop  Eardulf^ 
date  1  762,  and  oonHrmed  by  Eadbert  (Kemble, 
C.  Z>.  110 ;  Man.  AngL  i.  162);  that  of  OfTa  to 
Rochester  dated  764,  and  attested  by  king 
Hea'oert  (K.  C,  Z>.  Ill),  and  two  undated  grants 
by  Ecgbert  to  Rochester,  also  attested  by 
Heabert.  (76.  113,  160.)  The  great  uncertainty 
as  to  the  true  date  of  Eadbert*s  death  makes  it 
impossible  to  refer  any  important  events  of 
English  history  to  his  reign ;  Elmham,  howcrer, 
accuses  him  as  favouring  the  trick  by  which 
archbishop  Cuthbert  attempted  to  deprive  St. 
Augustine's  of  the  privilege  of  the  archiepiscopal 
burials.    (P.  317.)  [S.] 

EADBERT  (8)  king  of  Kent,  referred  to 
in  thepreceding  article,  seems  to  reign  conjointly 
with  Egbert  in  765.  (Kemble,  C.  D,  113.)  In 
another  charter  in  which  Diora  is  mentioned  as 
bishop  of  RochesUr  (K.  (7.  D,  160X  and  which 
therefore  must  be  dated  between  765  and  785, 
Eadbert  (under  the  form  Heaberht)  subscribes 
an  act  of  Egbert.  Nothing  more  is  known 
about  him,  unless,  which  is  difficult  to  suppose, 
he  was  identical  with  Eadbert  Praen.  [S.] 

EADBERT  (4)  PRAEN,  king  of  Kent,  a 
member  of  the  royal  house  of  Kent  and  a  kinsman 
of  Egbert  of  Wessex.  (H.  Hunt.  M,  H,  B.  733  ; 
ef.  Chr.  S.  A.D.  823 ;  M.  K  B.  343.)  Although 
he  was  in  holy  orders,  having  been  perhaps 
•rdained  in  order  to  disqualify  him  for  the 
Kentish  crown,  he  obtained,  after  the  death  of 
Offa,  the  support  of  a  great  part  of  Kent,  and 
made  himself  king.  Notwithstanding  the  hos- 
tility of  Kenulf  kine  of  Merda,  and  of  archbishop 
Ethelhard,  who  enlisted  pope  Leo  111.  against 
him  as  an  apostate  priest,  he  maintain^  his 
position  for  three  years.  As  these  years  must 
be  computed  from  the  death  of  OfTa  they  fall  in 
7^6,  797,  and  798 ;  in  the  last  of  which  Eadbert 
Praen  was  taken  prisoner  by  Kenulf,  who  ordered 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out  and  his  hands  to  be  cut  off. 
Kenulf  then  annexed  Kent  as  a  subject  kingdom 
to  Mercia,  and  placed  it  under  the  government 
of  king  Cuthred.  (Sim.  Dun.  M,  If,  B.  670 ; 
H.  H«nt.  t&.  732,  733,  734.)  If  the  tradition  of 
the  abbey  of  Winchelcomb  rests  on  any  authority 
Eadbert  Praen  survived  his  overthrow  for  many 
years,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
that  monastery  in  811,  recorded  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  ((?.  P.  ed.  Hamilton,  p.  294 ;  G,  R. 
ed.  Hardy,  lib.  i.  {  95),  was  manumitted  by 
Kenulf.  During  his  short  reign  he  struck  coins 
bearing  his  name,  '*  Eadbeart  rex,**  and  those 
of  four  different  moneyers,  Babba,  Ethel  mod, 
Jaenberht  and  Tidheah.  (Hawkins,  Silver  Coins 
of  Engiand,  pp.  32,  33.) 

Several  interesting  points  might  be  raised 
respecting  Eadbert  Praen.  The  origin  of  his 
surname  is  unknown.  His  relation  to  the 
Aescings  is  obscure,  and  his  political  career  may 
be  read  in  two  ways.  It  is  even  possible  that 
he  was  identical  with  the  Eadbert  whose  name 
appears  in  the  charters  of  762  and  later  years 
[Eadbbrt  (3)3,  and  that  having  been  deposed  in 
one  of  the  struggles  of  the  time,  he  may  have  been 
eenderoned  to  the  tonsure  As  he  was  a  kinsman 
of  Ealhraund,  father  of  Egbert  king  of  Wesxex,  who 
reigned  in  Kent  ik  786,  he  probably  belonged  to 


a  branch  which   represented   the  West   Saxoi 
as  opposed  to  the  Mercian  interest  in  Kent ;  and 
as  archbishop  Ethelhard  was  altogether  under 
the  influence  of  Kenulf^  and  had  probably  been  a 
nominee  of  Offa,  his  opposition  to  Eadbert  Praen 
was  no  doubt  as  mnch  political  as  ecclesiastical. 
We  may   then   infer  that  Eadbert,  instead  of 
being  a  mere  adventurer,  was  the  champion  of 
Kentish   independence ;    such    a    conclusion  is 
warranted  by  the  wordsof  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
who,  following  some  lost  authority  (or  perhaps 
the  (Hironicle,  M,   ff.  B,  343),  describes  the 
deposition  of  Eadbert  as  an  unjust  act.  {M,  H.  B. 
733.)    A  good  deal  of  light  is  thrown  on  this 
side  of  the  subject  by  the  letters  of  Alcuin.    In 
one  he  entreats  Ethelhard  not  to  desert  his  church 
( Jtfbn.  Ale,  ep.  44,  p.  265 ;  H.  and  S.  iii.  495),  and 
mentions  that  he  has  written  to  Offa  to  defend 
him.      Although  Eadbert  is  not  mentioned  by 
name  the  letter  suggests  that  his  schemes  had 
been   in   preparation  before  Offa*s  death.      In 
another  letter  Alcuin  writes  to  the  nobles  and 
clergy  of  Kent,  urging  them  to  recall  Ethelhard, 
and  warns  them  of  the  evils  of  discord,  alleging 
that  the  ancient  lines  of  the  kings  had  nearly 
become  extinct.    (^M<m.  Alcuin,  ed.  Jaff^  p.  369  ; 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  509-511.)     Although 
we  cannot  accept  795  as  the  date  of  the  death  uf 
king  Alric,  to  which  Alcuin  might  seem  to  refer, 
it  is  probable  that  the  direct  line  of  succession 
was  quite  extinct  before  the  West  Saxon  Ealh- 
mund  became  king  in  786.     In  798  Leo   HI., 
writing  to  Kenulf,  says  that  he  has  anathematixed 
Eadbert,  **  quia  nos  de  clerico  illo  apostata  qui 
asoenderat  in  regnnm,  similem  ilium  deputantes 
Juliano  Parabatae,  anathematizantes  abjicimus, 
salutem  animae  ejus  procuruntes,"  and  promises 
that  if  the  pretender  still  holds  out  he  will 
issue  letters  to  the  whole  nation  of  Britain  to 
rise  and  expel  him.    (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii. 
524.)    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Eadbert  was 
no  ordinary  rebel ;  but  the  obscurity  that  hangs 
over  the   Kentish  succession    cannot    now    be 
penetrated.    The  mistake  of  Florence,  by  which 
Eadbert  Praen    is    confused  with    the   earlier 
king,  son  of  Wihtred,  has  been  noticed  [Ead- 
bert (1)].  [S.] 

EADBERT  (S)  (Eadberht),  king  of  Ncrth- 
umbria,  son  of  Eata,  and  cousin  of  **  the  most 
glorious  Ceolwulf,*'  whom  he  succeeded  a.d. 
737  (Cont.  Bed.  in  M.  H,  B.  288  b).  His  brother 
Egbert  became  archbishop  of  York  two  years 
earlier.  Eadbert  was  a  very  able  ruler,  and 
added  largely  to  the  dignity  and  extent  of  his 
dominions.  Symeon  tells  us  that  he  won  the 
admiration  and  the  friendship  of  the  Angles, 
Picts,  Britons,  and  Scots,  and  that  Pepin,  king 
of  Prance,  regarded  him  with  respect,  and  sei^; 
him  various  king-like  gifts  {ffist  Ecd.  Dun,  ii. 
3).  In  A.D.  740,  whilst  Eadbert  was  attacking 
the  Picts,  a  part  of  his  kingdom  was  ravaged  by 
Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia  (Chronol.  apud 
Bedam).  In  a.d.  750  he  took  fn>m  the  Britons 
of  Strathclyde  the  district  of  Kyle  in  Ayrshire, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Northumbria 
(id.).  In  the  same  year  Eadbert  came  into 
violent  collision  with  the  oflicert  of  the  church 
of  Lindisfamc.  Symeon  gives  a  somenhat  dif- 
ferent  account  of  the  occurrence  m  his  History 
of  the  Church  of  Durham  (ii.  cap.  2)  fVom  that 
which  is  recorded  in  the  chronicle  ascribed  to  hits 
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(p.  19,  ed.  Sart«es  Soc).  It  appfars  that  Offa, 
fnQ  of  Aldfrid,  a  man  of  royal  deicent,  took 
•^actuary  in  Lindis&nie  at  St.  Catbbert's  shrine, 
frnm  whence  he  wat  forcibly  taken  by  his  foea 
aad  killed.  In  connexion  with  this  outrage, 
Cyaewnlf,  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  was  imprisoned 
by  Eadbert  at  Bambrongh,  and  the  charge  of 
hit  diocese  was  intrusted  for  a  time  to  Fritho' 
b^rt  bishop  of  Hexham.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  king  was  offended  with  Cynewulf  for  giring 
protiHstion  to  the  fngitire,  who,  if  he  was  a  son 
ot'  king  Atdfrith,  may  possibly  hare  been  looked 
apoo  by  Eadbert  as  ariral. 

In  A.D.  756  Eadbert  met  with  a  great  rererse. 
He  made  an  alliance  with  his  former  enemies, 
the  Pi"^  and  joined  Ungus  their  king  in  an 
expedition  to  Aldyde,  where  the  Britons  Kurren- 
dered  1o  him.  But  a  few  days  subsequently,  on 
the  lOih  of  August,  his  army  was  routed  and 
d€3«troyed  between  Ouania  and  Niwanbirig 
(Symeon,  ffiU.  S^gwn,  20>  Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde 
was  of  opinion  that  these  places  were  Loch  Ouan 
and  Newburgh  in  Perthshire.  Mr.  Skene,  how- 
erer,  prefers  Newburgh  in  Northumberland. 

In  AJ>.  757  pope  Paul  L  wrote  to  Eadbert, 
stating  that  abb«t  Fordred  had  complained  to  him 
of  his  taking  away  three  monasteries  which  had 
been  granted  to  him  by  a  certain  abbess,  Stanin- 
gagrare  (Stonegrare),  Cuchawalda  (Coxwold) 
and  Umaemuthe  (Jarrow),  and  giving  them  to 
the  patrician  Moll  (possibly  Ethelwald  Moll, 
who  is  spoken  of  as  **  frater  ejus  "),  a  layman. 
The  pope  asks  him  to  make  restitution  (Wilkins, 
i  145;  ai  ed.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  394). 

Two  years  after  this  disaster,  and  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  it,  Eadbert  Toluntarily  resigned 
his  throne  in  behalf  of  his  son  0»ulf^  and  adopted 
the  religions  life.  Symeon  tells  us  that  the 
other  J'lnglish  kings  tried  to  prevent  him  by  pro- 
mising to  surrender  a  portion  of  each  of  their 
kingdoms  for  the  augmentation  of  Nortbumbria, 
if  he  would  continue  to  preside  over  it  {ffist, 
EccL  Dm,  it  3).  They  pleaded  in  vain.  Eadbert 
retired  to  the  minster  of  York,  of  which  his 
brother  Egbert  was  the  head,  and  there  spent 
tea  yean.  He  died  on  Aug.  19,  768,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  in  the  same  porch  (or 
chapel)  in  which  Egbert  had  been  laid  two  years 
eariier  {^Saxon  Chron.  sub  anno). 

The  two  brothers  possessed  a  mint  at  York, 
at  which  they  coined  stycas,  the  little  copper  coins 
which  were  peculiar  to  Nortbumbria.  They 
shew  the  legend  of  the  king  on  one  side,  and  the 
archbishop  on  the  other.  Several  types  have 
been  discovered,  which  used  to  be  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Eadbert  of  Kent.  [J.  R.j 

EADBEBT  (6)  (Wend.  F,  H,  ann.  722^ 
•tlieling,  exila.     [Aldbekut  (3).]  [C.  H.] 

EADBEBT  (7)  (Eadbebbt),  the  first  bUhop 
of  tbe  South  Saxons.  He  was  abbat  of  the 
monasterj  founded  tiy  Wilfrid  at  Selsey;  and 
uhcn,  under  the  administration  of  Daniel  bishop 
of  Winchester  and  Forthere  bishop  of  Sherbom, 
the  South  Saxons  were  detached  from  the  West 
Saxoo  djoceses,  Eadbert  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  the  new  see.  This  event  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Aldhelm  (a.d.  709X  and  is  commonly 
datfd  in  711.  (Matt.  Paris,  ed.  Luard.  i.  323.) 
The  attestation  of  Eadbert  is  found  attached  to 
the  act  of  the  council  of  Clovesho,  a.d.  716,  by 
which  the  privilege  of  Wihtred  was  confirmed 
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(Haddnn  and  Stubbs,  iii.  300);  his  name  is  like* 
wiite  found  in  the  attestations  of  charters  of 
Nunna  king  of  Sussex,  which  in  their  present 
condition  are  of  uucertain  date  and  questionable 
authenticity.  (Kembie,  C.  Z>.  995,  100«»,  1001.) 
The  name  **Eadbertu8  abbas"  atUchtnl  to  a 
spuriowi  charter  of  Caedwalla,  dated  688,  was 
probably  intended  to  denote  this  person  (i6.  No. 
994).  William  of  Malmenbury,  by  a  curious  mis- 
take, represents  Eadbert  as  consecrated  by 
archbishop  Nothelm.  {G.  P,  lib.  iL  %  96.)  He 
and  his  Kuccessor  EoUa  were  both  dead  before 
Bede  closed  his  history.   {U.^,  v.  18.)         [S.] 

EADBEBT  (8),  one  of  the  East  Anglian 
bishops  at  the  time  of  Bede*s  death,  according  to 
Florence  and  Siiueun,  whose  general  narrative  at 
that  point  is  Itased  upon  the  account  in  Bede 
(if.  E.  V.  23),  Aldberct  however,  not  Eadbert, 
being  the  name  in  Bede.  All  three  mention  the 
two  ust  Anglian  bishops  (Heatholac  being  the 
second,  in  which  they  a£ree)  without  assigning 
their  respective  sees,  whereas  Wendover  gives 
Eadbert  to  Elmham  and  Heatholac  to  Dunwich. 
The  ancient  lists  however  {M.  H.  B.  618),  which 
are  of  superior  authority  to  Wendover's,  assign 
**  Aldbertus  '*  (if  he  be  the  same)  to  Dunwich. 
There  is  evidently  much  obscurity  as  to  the  suo* 
cession  in  Elmham  and  Dunwich  at  that  period, 
as  to  which,  rid.  Ai.dberht  (1),  and  Stubbs, 
Ifegitt.  Sobcr.  168.  (Flor.  Wig.  Chrm.  ann.  731 
in  M.  H. B.  542  b;  Sim.  Dun.  Q.  B.  (/.  in  M,  H, 
^.  657  c;  Wend.  F,  H,  ann.  731,  ed.  Coxe.) 

[C.  H.l 

EADBERT  (9),  the  fifth  bishop  of  the  Middle 
Angles  at  Leicester.  (Ji.  U.  B.  624.)  He  was 
consecrated  according  to  the  northern  chronology, 
preserved  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  in  764.  (^M,  H, 

B,  663.)  His  name  is  found  attached  to  the 
charters  of  the  Mercian  kings  from  767  to  781, 
and,  as  his  successor  Unwona  appears  among  the 
prelates  at  the  legatine  council  of  787,  his  death 
probably  took  place  between  781  and  787. 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  439;  W.  Malmesb. 
Q,  P.  lib.  iv.  {  176;  Kembie,  (7.  />.  116,  120, 
121,  128,  129,  131,  134,  137,  138,  140,  143, 
&c,  Ac.)  [S.] 

EADBEBT  (10)  (Kembie,  Cod,  Dip.  r<9),- 
bishop,  see  unnamed,  witnesses  a  charter  of  Ofla 
king  of  Mercia,  reckoned  spurious  or  doubtful  by 
Kembie,  Sept.  22,  7^.  His  name  occurs  next  to 
that  of  the  archbishop.    [EADUtJtHT  (7).] 

[C.  H.] 

EADBEBT  (11)  (Ricard.  Hagulst  cap.  18, 
but  in  cap.  19  Eambert  ;  Twysden,  col.  299, 300 ; 
ed.  Raine,  pp.  41,  42;  Wend.  F,  H,  ann.  800,  ed. 
Coxe),  bishop  of  Hexham.     [Eaitbest.] 

[C.  H.] 

EADBEBT  (19),  according  to  Wendover  a 
bishop  of  London,  who  died  a.d.  802,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Eadoar  (Wend.  F,  H.  ann.  802, 
ed.  Coxe).  He  is  possibly  intended  for  Heatho- 
bert,  the  thirteenth  bishop.  [C.  H.] 

EADBIBUT,  a  bUhop  whose  name  is  at- 
tached to  a  charter  of  Nunna  king  of  the  South 
Sttxons,  granting  him  lands,  A.D.  725  (Kembie, 

C.  D.  1000).    [EADBEKr(7).]  [C.  H.] 

EADBIBTH  (Nenn.  Hist,  in  Man.  Hist.  Brit, 
lb  b),  EADBBUIT  fFlor.  Wig.   Chrim, 
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7:W  in  IT.  H,  n.  542  e:  id.  ad  ChrotL  Apt  >, 
63Uc),  EADBRYHT  (i4.  8.  C.  ann.  73?  in 
M.  If.  B.  329),  king  of  Northnmbria.  [Eadbrrt 
(5).]  [C.  H.] 

EADBOLD  {A.  S.  C,  ann.  633  in  M.  H.  B, 
309),  Ifing  of  Kent    [Eadbald  (1).]      [C.  H.] 

EADBRIOT  PBEN  (Hen.  Hunt.  Hist.  Angl. 
iv.  if.  H,  B.  732  c),  EADBBIGH  PBEN 
(Chron.  Mnilr.  an.  794^  king  of  Kent.  [Ead- 
BERT  (4)  Praen.]  [C.  H.] 

EADBRIGHT,  a  bishop,  see  unnamed,  who 
attests  a  charter  of  Osmund  king  of  Sussex, 
A.D.  770  (Kemble,  C.  D.  1009).  His  date  sug- 
gests a  possible  identification  with  Eadberht 
ninth  bishop  of  London,  or  £adbert  fifth  bishop 
of  Leicester.    [Eadberht  (7),  Eadbert  (9).] 

[C.  H.] 

EADBRIHT  (1)  (Hen.  Hunt.  Hist  Angl  ir. 
iu  M.ff.B,  726  d),  EADBBITH  (Gaimar, 
A^toritf,  V.  1788  in  M.  H.  B.  786),  EAD- 
BRYHT {A.  8.  a  ann.  748  in  M,  H.  B,  330), 
king  of  Kent.    [Eadbeet  (2).]  [0.  H.] 

EADBRIHT  (8)  (Flor.  Wig.  Norn,  Episc 
J.und.  M.  H,  B.  617),  bishop  of  London,  preening 
Eadgar.    [Eadberht  (7).]  [C.  H.] 

EADBRIHT  (8X  bishop,  see  unnamed,  attest- 
ing a  charter  of  archbishop  Ethel  hard,  considered 
spurious  or  doubtful  by  Kemble,  a.d.  798. 
(kemble,  C.  />.  1018.)  Probably  bishop  of  Lon- 
don.   [Eadbert  (10),  (12).]  [C.  H.] 

EADBBITH  (Wend.-F.  H,  ann.  675,  ed.  Coxe), 
bishop  of  London,  succeeding  Wiger,  i.e.  Wiged. 
Ue  is  the  Aidberht,  ninth  bishop,  of  Stubbs's 
Re^iAi,  Sacr,  159.  [C.  H.] 

EADBITROH  (Gaimar,  Entorie,  ▼.  2066;  if. 
H.  B.  789),  queen  of  Wessej,  daughter  of  Otfa 
king  of  Mercia.    [Eadburoa  (1).]  [C.  H.] 

EADBUR6A  (1),  daughter  of  Ofia,  and  queen 
of  the  West  Saxons.  She  is  mentioned  by  Offa  in 
a  grant  to  Chertsey  abbey,  dated  787,  together 
with  his  wife  Cynethritha,  his  son  Egfrith,  and 
his  daughters  Ethelburga,  Ethelfleda,  and  Ethel- 
switha.  (Kemble,  C,  D.  151.)  In  789  (CAr.  8. 
787)  Eadburga  was  married  to  Brihtric,  king  of 
Wessex,  who  thus  obtained  the  protection  of 
Ofl*a.  According  to  Asser  {M.  H,  B,  471),  who 
says  that  he  heard  the  story  from  king  Alfred, 
and  no  doubt  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  West 
Saion  royal    family,  Eadburga  was  extremely 

J'ealous  of  any  one  who  had  influence  with  her 
tusband,  and  altogether  unscrupulous  in  the  use 
she  made  of  the  sword  or  poison  to  get  rid  of 
her  rivals.  On  one  occasion  she  prepared  poison 
for  one  of  the  favourites,  whose  dismissal  she 
had  failed  to  secure ;  Brihtric  drank  the  poison 
and  left  Eadburga  a  widow  in  the  year  802. 
(CA/-.  S.  800.)  As  the  West  Saxons  would  not 
tolerate  her  continuance  in  the  kingdom,  she  fled 
to  the  continent,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
emperor.  Charles  on  the  occasion  of  her  recep- 
tion, jestingly  gare  her  the  choice  between  him- 
self and  his  son.  Eadburga  replied:  **If  the 
choice  is  given  me,  I  choose  your  son,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  the  youKger."  Charles  answered :  'Mf 
you  had  cho*an  &6  you  should  have  had  my  son ; 
as  you  have  chosen  my  son  you  shaii  have 
Beither."     He  gave  her,  however,  a  monnstei'y, 
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over  which  she  presided  as  abbess,  bnt  having 
been  unchaste  she  was  expelled,  and  died  tiiU't 
having  begged  alms  daily,  attended  by  a  single 
servant,  in  the  streets  of  PAvia.  (Asser,  M,  H. 
A  471,  472;  Flor.  Wig.  546,  552;  Sim.  Dun. 
673.)  In  consequence  of  Eadburga's  misconduct 
the  West  Saxons  refused  to  give  the  title  of 
queen  to  the  wives  of  their  kings,  a  rule  which 
was  first  broken  when  Judith,  the  wife  of  Ethel- 
wulf,  was  crowned  by  Hincmar  at  Verberie. 
(Asser,  p.  741 ;  Ann,  Bertin,  ap.  Pertz,  i.  450 ; 
c£  WUL  Malmesb.  G,  M.  lib.  u.  §  113.)        [S.] 

EADBUROA  (S)  (Bonif.  Epp.  in  Mwwn. 
Mogwni.  pp.  53,  84,  98,  211,  212,  214;  Hardy, 
Cat,  Mat,  i.  475),  abbew  of  Minster  in  Thanet. 
[BuooA  (2).]  [C.  H.] 

EADBURGA  (8%  abbess  of  Repton ;  daughter 
of  Ealdulf  [Aldwulf^I  king  of  the  East  Angles ; 
called  also  Ethelburga  (Wallingford,  ap.  Gale, 
p.  528),  Aedbergo,  Aetberga,  and  Redburga 
{Lib.  Eliens,  p.  25),  Aegberga  ( V.  8.  Guthiac, 
AA.  88.  0,  8.  B,  saec  ui.  pt.  1,  p.  270).  After 
having  lived  for  some  years  as  an  anchoret  she 
became  abbess  of  Hrepandun  or  Repton  towards 
the  close  of  the  7th  century.  She  is  recorded  to 
have  sent  to  St.  Guthlac  a  leaden  coffin  with  a 
shroud  for  his  burial,  and  to  have  asked  him  to 
foretell  his  successor.  Guthlac  described  him  as 
a  person  who  was  still  a  pagan,  bnt  would 
shortly  be  baptized,  a  prophecy  which  was  ful- 
filled m  Cissa,  who  succeeded  him.  {Vit.  8. 
Guthlac  ;  Hist.  Eiietu.  lib.  i.  c  7 ;  ed.  Stewart, 
p.  26;  Bromton,  ap.  Twysden,  c  797.)  An- 
other Eadburga,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  nun 
at  Aylesbury,  and  to  have  given  her  name  to  the 
village  of  Edburton,  is  calM  a  daughter  of  Red 
wald  of  East  Anglia;  but  she  seems  altogether 
mythical.  (See  Hardy,  Cat,  Mat,  Brit.  Hist.  i. 
476.)  [S.] 

EADBURGA  (4),  the  second  in  the  list  of 
the  abbesses  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester.  According 
to  the  '^Historia"  of  that  monastery  she  was 
the  widow  of  Wulf  here  king  of  Mercia,  and 
received  benediction  from  St.  Egwin  in  710 ;  in 
the  15th  (or  25th)  year  of  her  abbacy  she  died, 
and  was  buried  by  bishop  Wilfrid  of  Worcester, 
A.D.  735.  {Hist.  Giouc  ed.  Hart,  i.  6,  7  ;  Jfon. 
Angl,  i.  532,  542.^  This  story  is  scarcely  recon- 
cilable with  the  history  of  St.  Eormenhild,  who 
is  likewise  described  as  wife  of  Wulfliere  [EoR- 
MENUILD]  ;  and  the  authority  on  which  it  rests 
is  scarcely  worth  consideration.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  Eormenhild  may  have  left  her  hus- 
band to  become  a  nun,  and  that  Eadburga  was  a 
later  wife.  [S.] 

EADBURGH  (Asser,  de  Gest.  Alf,  M.  H.  B, 
471  d,  eX  EADBIXRH  (Ethelwerd,  Chron.  iii.  20 
in  M.  H,  B,  509 ;  Flor.  Wig.  Chron.  in  M.  H,  B, 
552  a,  b ;  id.  Cental.  Beg.  Merc,  in  M.  H.  B.  630 ; 
Hen.  Hunt.  Hist.  Angl.  iv.  in  M.  H.  B.  731  d\ 
EADBURHGE(i4.5. C.  ann.  787,  text  in  M.  H,  /?. 
336),  daughter  of  Olfa  king  of  Mercia,  queen  of 
Wessex.    [Eadbcroa  (1) ;  Edbibt.]      [C.  H.] 

EADBYRHT  (1)  (MSS.  in  Hardy,  Descr. 
Cat.  i.  365),  bishop  of  Lindisfame.  [Eadberht 
(5).]  [C.  H.] 

EADBYRHT  (9)  (Ethelwerd,  Chron,  ii.  15 
in  M.  H.  B.  607  c,  d),  Kmg  of  Northumbria 
[Eadbkrt  (5>]  [0.  IL] 


EADDA 

EADDA,  bishop,  see  uniiAnied,  who  attext  a 
Cftarter  of  Ethel  ward  subregulus  of  the  Hwirro, 
A.D.  706.  (Kemble,  C.  />.  56.)  [Hedda; 
HCADDA.]  [C.  H.l 

EADFEBED  FLESAUBS  (Kexm.  ffitt.  in 
M,  H.  R.  76  A),  king  of  Northumbria.  [Ethel- 
raiD  (1).]  [J.  R.] 

EADFIHD  {HisL  NennU  in  kf,  H,  B.  75  b), 
MO  of  iulwin  king  of  Northnmbria.  [Eadfbid 
(I).]  [C.  H.] 

KADFRED  (1)  (Eaofrith),  a  son  of  Edwin 
king  of  Northumbria  and  his  first  wife  Coeo' 
barga,  daughter  of  Cearl  king  of  Mercia.  He 
was  bom  whilst  his  father  was  in  exile,  prior  to 
his  secession  to  the  throne.  With  the  rest  of 
the  rojal  (amily  he  became  a  Christian,  and  was 
baptized  by  PanUnos  (Bed.  IT.  E,  ii.  14).  In 
▲.D.  633,  after  the  death  of  his  father  at  Uaeth- 
felth,  Ead&id  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Penda  king  of  Mercia,  by  whom  he  was  treacher- 
oosly  put  to  death  {id.  ii.  20).  [J.  R.] 

EADFBID  (S)  (EadfrithX  bishop  of  Lindis- 
Uroe  from  a.d.  698  to  721  (Flor.  Wigom.  i.  45, 50). 
There  is  little  known  of  him  except  in  conneiion 
with  his  monastery.  There  is  a  single  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Aldhelm  abbat  of  Malmes- 
bury  on  his  return  from  Ireland.  It  is  written 
ia  the  uncouth  Latinity  of  the  period,  and  is 
of  trifling  importance  {Epp,  Bib,  8yU,  ir.  13 ; 
Aldhelm,  ed.  GUee,  90-5). 

Eadfrid's  chief  mission  in  life  was  to  spread 
the  &m<  and  glory  of  his  great  predecessor, 
Cuthbert.  "Multum  feryens  amore,"  says 
Symeon.  He  rebuilt  the  oratory  on  Fame 
island,  where  Cuthbert  had  lived  io  solitude, 
Feldgild  then  being  its  occupant  (Symeon,  ff,  E. 
/>.  L  ll> 

But  he  did  more  than  this.  He  was  an  artist 
of  no  common  skill,  and  wrote  and  illuminated 
the  famous  Erangeliarium,  known  as  the  Dur- 
ham book,  or  Lindi&fame  Gospels,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  MSS.  in  Europe.  Eadfrid 
probably  commenced  it  during  Cuthbert's  life- 
time,  whilst  he  was  a  monk  at  Lindisfarne,  and 
It  was  afterwards  laid  by  the  scribe  as  an  offer- 
ing upon  the  shrine  of  the  saint.  Ethelwold, 
£Mlfrid*s  successor  in  the  see,  gave  the  cover, 
which  BilMd  decorated  with  silver  and  gold  set 
with  precious  stonw,  and  Aldred  added  an  inter- 
linear gloss.  This  volume  was  henceforward  one 
of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  Lindisfame. 
When  the  monks  were  obliged  to  flee  before  the 
Dttnes  they  took  it  with  them.  On  one  occasion, 
B  the  9th  century,  it  had  a  wonderful  escape, 
fhe  monks  were  trying  in  vain  to  cross  over  the 
rikaanel  to  Ireland,  when  the  Gospels  fell  into 
the  sea  (Symeon,  Hist.  Ecd.  Dunelm,  ii.  12). 
Afier  three  davs  they  discovered  the  book  to 
uheir  great  delight  on  the  coast  of  Whithem, 
'aninjured,  save  by  a  few  stains  of  sea-water, 
whidk  it  still  shews.  When  the  monks  rested 
at  length  mt  Durham,  and  Lindisfame  was  re- 
stor»l,  the  volume  went  back  to  its  old  home, 
and  there  it  stayed  until  the  Dissolution.  It 
was  enllcd  io  the  Inventories  of  the  House 
*  Liber  S.  Cuthberti  qui  demersus  est  in  mare.* 
Af^er  a  while  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Robert 
Bowjrer,  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commonsi  from 
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whom  it  was  acquired  by  Sir  RoVrt  Cotton 
It  is  now  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  Nero  D.  4.  The  text  of  these 
Gospels,  with  their  invaluable  Anglo-Northum- 
brian gloss,  has  been  edited  for  the  Surtees  Society 
by  Messrs.  Steven>on  and  Waring.  A  more 
exact  rendering  has  been  made  for  the  Syndics 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  Messrs. 
Kemble  and  Hardwiek,  jmd  since  their  deaths 
by  Mr.  Slieat.  The  gloss  has  been  printed  by 
Karl  Bouterwek  {IHe  vier  Evangelim  m  altnord- 
htMtbrischer  Spracfte,  800,  1857).  The  beauty 
of  the  writing  and  the  exquisite  illaminations 
are  noticed  by  every  writer  on  palaeography, 
especially  by  Professor  Westwood. 

The  writing  of  these  Gospels  was  not  Eadfrid' 
only  offering  to  Cuthbert's  memory.  He  took 
care  that  his  good  deeds  were  handed  down  to 
posterity.  The  nameless  author  of  the  flrst  bio- 
graphy of  Cuthbert  dedicates  his  work  to  Ead- 
frid and  the  family  at  Lindisfame,  stating  that 
he  had  written  it  at  their  desire  (Appendix, 
Bedae  0pp.  Minora^  pp.  259-60).  They  had 
also  the  honour  of  evoking  a  greater  boon  to 
history,  in  inducing  Bede  to  draw  up  his  famous 
Life  of  the  saint,  in  return  for  which  Eadfrid 
promised  that  the  writer  should  be  duly  remem- 
bered in  the  pravers  of  the  house  of  Lindisfame 
(Ftto  S.  Cuthb.  Prologus). 

It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  wan- 
dering Cuthbertines  carried  about  with  them  the 
bones  of  Eadfrid,  to  whom  their  beloved  saint 
had  been  so  dear.  The  relics  rested  at  last  in  Dur- 
ham, in  the  shrine,  where  they  were  deposited  in 
a  little  bag,  and  even  now  they  have  not  wholly 
disappeared.  {Carmen  de  SituDuneim,  Hist.  Tnms  • 
lot.  &  Cuthb,  191 ;  Symeon,  J/iit  Ecd,  Duneifn. 
ii.  6.)  [J.  R.] 

EADFBITH  (Flor.  Wig.  Chrrm,  ann.  664  in 
M.  H.  B.  532  d ;  id.  OeneaL  Reg,  Northum.  ib. 
632;  id.  ad  Chron,  App,  ib.  639  c),  son  of 
Edwin  king  of  Northumbria.    [Eadfrid.] 

^  [6,  H.] 

EADGAB  (1),  the  third  bishop  of  the  Undis- 
fari,  or  people  of  Llndsey  (if.  H,  B,  624 ;  Bed. 
H.  E,  iv.  12).  His  name  is  attached  to  an  Eves- 
ham charter  of  the  year  706  (Kemble,  C,  D,  56), 
and  to  the  act  of  the  council  of  Clovesho  in  716, 
by  which  the  privilege  of  Wihtred  was  confirmed. 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  300.)  Before  the  year 
731,  where  Bede  closes  his  history,  Eadgar  had 
been  succeeded  by  Cyniberct  or  Kinbert.  {H.  E, 
V.  23.)  [S.] 

EADGAB  (S),  the  tenth  bishop  of  London, 
(if.  If,  B,  617.)  He  is  known  only  by  the  f;ict 
that  his  name  appears  in  the  ancient  lists  between 
those  of  Eadberht  or  Aldberht,  and  Coenwalch 
or  Kenwalch,  and  in  the  attestation  of  a  grant 
made  by  Offs  to  Rochester  at  a  council  at  Cealc- 
hyth  in  789  (Kemble,  C,  D.  157;  see  also 
155;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  465).  As  Ead- 
berht was  slive  in  787,  and  the  episropate  of 
Coenwalch  ended  before  796,  Eadgar  s  date  must 
fall  between  those  limits.  [S.J 

EADGAB  (8X  presbyter,  who  signs  a  charter 
of  Coenwulf  king  of  Mercia,  a.d.  814.  (Kemble, 
Cod,  Dip.  no.  206.)  [C.  H.] 

EADGUIN  (Nennius,  in  M.  H,  B.  74  c,  76  }>\ 

king  of  Northumbria.    [Edwu.]  [C.  H.1 


8 


EABGYD 


EADGYD,  a  nun  of  Barking,  mentioned  by 
Bede.  (i7.  E,  iT.  8.)  She  died  of  the  plagne  of 
664,  after  beine  thrice  called  bj  the  boy  Aeeica 
whilst  he  wat  dying.  [S.] 


EADHAETH  (Bed.  H.  E.  r.  24,  Recapit. 
Chron.  ann.  678  in  M.  H.  B.  388  d),  bishop  of 
lindsey.    [Eaohed.]  [C.  H.] 

TCATlTIAMATTt,  Irish  saint     [Edhamaib.] 

EADHED,  a  priest  of  Oswy  king  of  North- 
■mbria,  sent  by  him  with  deadda  into  Kent 
to  seelE  episcopal  ordination  for  the  latter  at 
(he  hands  of  Densdedit.  This  was  in  i.D.  664. 
Finding  that  Densdedit  was  dead,  they  went  to 
bishop  Wini,  in  Wessex,  by  whom  Ceadda  was 
consecrated.  (Bed.  H,  JS.  iiL  28.)  In  i.D. 
378,  archbishop  Theodore,  at  York,  consecrated 
Eadbed  bishop  of  Lindsey,  that  prorinoe  baring 
come  under  the  mle  of  Egfrid  of  Northnmbria 
(Bed.  B.  E.  Ir.  12;  A.  8.  C,  ann.  67a>  Soon 
afterwards  Etbelred  king  of  Mercia  recovered  the 
prorince  of  Lindsey,  and  Eadhed  retired  ftvm  it. 
He  was  then  placed  at  lUpon.    (Bed.  ut  wp,) 

[J.  R.] 

EADHEBE,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Lich- 
field, who  attended  the  council  at  Clovesho  in 
883.  (Kemble,  C.  D.  1024 ;  Haddan  and  Stnbbs, 
iL  546.)  [S.] 

EADHOLAG  {Chrtm,  MaH>r,  ann.  731), 
oishop  of  East  Anglia.    [UBATBOLAa]    [C.  H.] 

EADLBALT  (Ekt,  NermS,  M,  E.  B,  75  a), 
king  of  Mercia,  son  of  Algning.  rExHUL- 
BILD  (1).]  [C.  H.] 

EADLFRID  im»t,  NefuUi,  M,  H.  B.  76  b), 
king  of  Northnmbria.    [Ethelfbid.]     [C.  H.] 

EADLTT  (Eiit.  Nennii,  M,  H.  B,  75  a),  king 
of  Mercia,  son  of  Penda.    [Ethjcuubd.] 

[C.  H.] 

EADBED  (1)  {Angl  Sac.  i.  404),  bishop  of 
Dunwich.    [Eabdulf  (3).]  [C.  H.] 

EADBED  (S)  (Hbaoreo,  Hbardred),  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Hexliam  on  Oct.  29,  A.I). 
797,  at  a  place  called  Wndnforda.  The  conse- 
srators  were  archbishop  Eanbaid  and  bishop 
fiigbald  (AuxNi  Chron, ;  Symeon,  Chrcn,  ed. 
Snrtees  Soc.  S.*)).  He  died  in  A.D.  800,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  episcopate,  of  which  there  is 
Mothing  known  (Symeon,  vt  SMpra,  88).  [J.  R.] 

EADBED  (8),  a  name  common  to  two  priests, 

one  of  the  diocoke  of  Leicester,  the  other  of  that  of 

Sidnacester,  who  attended  the  council  of  CloFesho 

n  803.     (Kemble,  C.  D.  1024;  Haddan   and 

Stnbbs,  iii.  546.)  [S.] 

EADBIO  (1),  king  of  Kent,  son  of  Egbert.  On 
the  death  of  his  fkther,  which  took  place  in 
July,  673,  Eadric  was  probably  nnder  age ;  any- 
how his  claim  to  the  succession  was  set  aside  in 
favour  of  that  of  his  uncle  Hlothere,  who  occupied 
the  throne  fhnn  673  to  685.  During  some  part 
of  this  time  Eadric  was  apparently  admitted  to  a 
share  of  the  royal  dignity,  but  towards  the  close 
of  it  he  was  driren  into  exile  among  the  South 
Saxons,  with  whose  aid  he  engaged  in  war 
with  Hlothere.  In  the  campaign  Hlothere  was 
wounded,  and  died  under  the  hands  of  his 
MirgWNis,  Feb.  6, 685.  (Bede,  H.  E,  i?.  26.)  After 
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his  uncle's  death,  Eadric  reigned  for  a  year  and  » 
half,  dying,  according  to  Florence  of  Worcester 
(M.  H.  B.  537),  in  686 ;  but  the  day  of  hia 
depositio  ii  giren  in  the  rery  andent  AnrntleM 
OmtHorieimM  (Pertc,  8cr,  ir.  2)  as  Aug.  31, 
687).  He  is  probably  identical  with  that 
Eadric  whom  William  of  Malmesbury  {Q.  R. 
lib.  i  §  34)  calls  king  of  the  South  Saxons 
and  successor  of  Ethelwalch,  who  was  killed 
by  Caedwalla  of  Wevex  in  his  attack  of 
Sussex  in  686.  Eadric  is  mentioned  by  Hlothere 
in  a  charter  dated  May,  679,  in  which  he  bestows 
lands  in  Thanet  on  abbat  Bercuald  with  the 
consent  of  archbishop  Theodore  and  of  Edric, 
his  brother's  son  (Kemble,  C.  D,  No.  16).  It  ia 
possible,  then,  that  his  clahn  to  share  the  throne 
was  recognised  thus  early.  The  Ttxtinb  Bofentk 
has  preserred  a  short  code  of  laws  of  sixteen 
articles,  entitled,  "These  are  the  dooms  which 
Hlothere  and  Eadric  kings  of  the  Kentishmen  es- 
tablished,** but  containing  no  clauses  of  ecclesias- 
tical interest  (Thorpe,  Awient  Lawt,  pp.  11-15). 
This  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  relations  of 
Eadric  with  his  uncle  had  been  for  some  time  at 
least  pacific.  Kent  was,  during  the  whole  period 
assigned  to  Hlothere  and  Eadric,  in  a  rery  uneasy 
state ;  Ethelred  of  Mercia,  Oswy  of  North  umbria, 
and  Swebheard,  son  of  Sebbi  of  Essex,  claimed,  if 
the  charters  of  the  Kentish  monasteries  are  at 
all  to  be  trusted,  the  right  of  overlordship  or  a 
share  in  the  Kentish  territory,  and  the  enterprise 
of  Mul  and  Caedwalla  added  a  new  element  of 
trouble.  Sussex  was  the  place  of  refuge  for  dis- 
contented princes  from  both  Kent  and  Wessex. 
It  is  just  possible  that  Eadric  in  686  had  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  Kent  and  Sussex  under  his 
sway ;  both  kingdoms  broke  up  after  his  dnith. 
Sussex  was  gorerned  by  two  esidormen,  Andhun 
and  Berhthun,  who,  after  the  death  of  Ethel- 
walch, had  resisted  Caedwalla,  but  now  fbll 
before  him ;  and  Kent  was  derastated,  as  Bede 
says,  by  foreign  and  doubtful  kings,  until 
Wihtred,  the  brother  of  Eadric,  suc^eded  in 
recoTering  the  royal  authority  about  the  year 
694  (CAr.  8.  M.  U.  B.  323).  One  charter 
granted  by  Eadric  as  sole  king  was  preserred  at 
St.  Augustine*s;  in  this  he  granted  to  that 
monastery  lands  near  to  Canterbury,  adjacent  to 
an  estate  which  had  been  given  by  Hlothere ;  it 
is  dated  June,  in  the  fourteenth  indiction,  which 
fixes  it  to  686  (Kemble,  C.  D,  27 ;  Elmham,  ed. 
Hard  wick,  p.  251 ;  Thorn,  ap.  Twysden,  c.  1770> 
According  to  Elmham,  who  asserts  that  he  was 
killed  by  Mul  and  Caedwalla,  he  was  buried  at 
St.  Augustine's  (p.  252).  William  of  Malmes- 
bury, who  likewise  mentions  his  violent  death, 
regarded  the  shortness  of  his  reign  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  sin  oommitted  by  his  fitther  Egbert 
against  the  rights  of  the  children  of  Eormenred 
(5.  B,  lib.  i.  $  14).  [S.] 

EADBIO  (9X  the  second  abbat  of  St.  Alban's 
{Oosta  Abbatum,  t  8,  9 ;  Monast,  Angl  i.  179). 
He  is  not  mentioned  in  any  ancient  authority 
and  may  be  entirely  mythical.  According  to  the 
St.  Alban's  story,  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Offa,  and 
was,  in  compliance  with  Offii's  request  that  the 
monks  should  elect  an  abbat  out  of  their  own 
body,  chosen  to  the  abbacy  after  Offa's  death  in 
796.  He  ruled  his  house  discreetly,  and  main- 
tained its  rights  when  they  a'ere  threateced  by 
Egfrid.  [a] 


EADULF 

EADULF  (1)  (Stubbs,  Begist.  Sacr.  pp.  5» 
173),  bishep  of  Bochwter.    [Aldctlf  (2).1 

[C.H.] 

SADUUr  (t)  (Stobbt,  JSw.  Aio.  168X  bbbop 
iTDuiwidi.    [Eajuktup  (3).]  [C.  H.] 

SADULF  (S)  L  (Aldult,  EALDWiTLr),  the 
Kxthhkthap  or  liadt9jiM,ff,  3.625),  He  had 
•erred  his  predeoeaeor  iJwig  as  daaoon,  and  was 
cuBtciited  as  his  snooessor  in  750  (Sim.  Dun.  in 
jr.  H.  B.  662>  The  only  charter  to  which  his 
name  u  appended  is  a  grant  made  by  Cynewnlf 
of  Weescx  to  fiath  in  758  (see  Kemble,  C.  D. 
193,  whero  the  date  is  wrongly  given  808  instead 
of  758;  Haddan  and  Stnbbs,  iU.  396>  He  died 
in  765  (Sim.  Don.  M.  K  B.  663).  The  proper 
ftvm  of  his  name  is  nnqnastioiiably  Ealdnolfl 

[S.] 

EAI>UIiF(4)  IL(Kaldulp),  the  eighth  bishop 
•f  Liadsey  {M.  H.  B.  625).  He  succeeded  Ceol- 
wnlf  in  796,  and  mled  his  dioeeee  for  forty  years. 
He  is  probably  the  *"  Eadolfos  "  who  U  described 
as  *<  Eboracensis  homilis  episoopns"  in  the  pro- 
fcision  of  obedience  made  to  archbishop  £tiiel- 
hard  of  Canterbury  (Haddan  and  Stnbbs,  iii. 
S06X  a  docnment  which  was  no  donbt  garbled 
to  sopport  the  later  claims  of  CanterborT  over 
York ;  for  there  was  no  sach  archbishop  ot  York 
at  the  time,  nor,  although  the  profession  is  in 
other  respects  sound,  was  any  claim  of  the  sort 
•s  yet  asserted  for  Canterbary.  As  Eadnlf 
attests  two  charters  of  Egfrid  of  Merda 
(KemUe,  C.  D.  170,  171,  ^.D.  796)  as  *<  electns,** 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  consecrated  by  Ethel- 
hard,  bat  the  rite  may  have  been  delayed  by 
the  fiaet  that  jurisdiction  orer  Lindsey  was  just 
at  this  time  claimed  by  the  archbishop  of 
lichfield.  EadnlTs  signature  is  appended  to 
acts  of  the  council  of  (Sovesho  in  798  (Kemble, 
a  D.  175;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iU.  515).  He 
attended  the  synod  of  Cloresho  in  803  with  two 
abbats  and  fbur  priests  of  his  diocese  (K.  C,  D. 
1024;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Ui.  546);  and  his 
name  is  attached  to  nearly  all  the  Mercian 
charters  of  the  age  and  to  the  records  of  councils 
aad  synods.  Of  &ese  the  most  important  is  that 
•f  Celehytb  in  816  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii. 
579).  He  ajppears  fbr  the  last  time  in  836. 
The  proper  form  of  his  name  seems  to  be 
ladnulf.  Although  he  was  bishop  during  the 
most  trying  period  of  Mercian  history,  nothing 
Biore  of  his  personal  action  is  to  be  disoorered. 

[S.] 

EADULF  (6)  (Aldulf),  the  fifteenth  bishop 
efUchfield(Jtf:ii:k626).  He  succeeded  Higbert, 
prtbably  at  the  time  when  Lichfield  was  reduced 
to  the  ranit  of  a  sufiragan  see ;  attended  the 
council  of  Cloresho  in  803  (Kemble,  C.  D,  1024), 
and  subscribed  Mercian  charters  from  that  year 
until  814.  In  816  his  successor  Herewin  attended 
the  council  of  Celchyth,  so  that  Eadulf  died  or 
rengned  before  that  year.  He  is  mentioned  as 
the  predecessor  of  Herewin  in  the  profession 
made  by  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  to  archbishop 
Ceolnoth  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ilL  614).  If  it 
were  not  that  his  name  is  authoritatirely  written 
Aldulf^  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  profession 
of  Eadulf  refoiTod  to  in  the  preceding  article 
[Eadulf  (4)1  was  his.  Much  of  the  historic 
importance  o?  this  prelate  is  owing  to  the  foct 
that  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  most  of  the 
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writers  who  followed  him  supposed  Eadolf  to 
be  the  archbishop  of  Lichfield  who  was  appointea 
by  Offii  in  787  or  788,  thus  confounding  him 
with  Higbert  his  predecessor.  Malmesbury 
may  hare  been  misled  by  fUrther  coofosion  be- 
tween Aldulf  of  Lichfield  and  Aldulf  bishop  of 
Mayo,  whose  consecration  is  mentioned  by  Simeon 
of  Durham  under  the  year  786.  This  mistalce, 
which  perpetuated  itself  throughout  the  Fasti 
of  the  bishops,  and  even  misled  the  learned 
Henry  Wharton,  was  not  clearod  up  until  the 
publication  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters  satis- 
foctorilv  proYod  Higbert  to  hare  been  the  only 
archbishop  of  Lichfield.  (See  Will  Malmesb. 
(?.  P.  ed.  Hamilton,  pp.  16,  808;  Wharton, 
Aa^.  iSbcra,  L  430.)   [Higbert.]  [S.] 

EADULF  (6)  (Ealdulf,  Aldulf),  a  South* 
Saxon  dux  or  ealdorman,  contemporary  with  Ofia 
king  of  Merda,  and  bishop  Wiohthun  of  Selsey^ 
whose  name  appears  in  grants  of  lands  in  Sussex 
about  the  year  791  (Kemble,  C,  D.  1015, 1016). 
One  of  these  is  a  gift  to  bishop  Wiohthun  for  a 
church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Ferring,  the  other  a  gift 
to  Selsey  in  the  time  of  bishop  (Hslehere,  who 
attests  it.  The  latter  is  probably  the  earlier  in 
date,  as  Gislehere  was  bishop  in  780  and  781, 
and  Wiohthun  from  789  to  805 ;  but  both  share 
the  general  doubtful  character  of  the  SeUey 
charters.  [S.] 

EADULF  (7)  (Eadwlf),  a  priest  of  the 
diocese  of  Sidnacester,  who  signs  the  acts  of  the 
synod  of  Cloresho  in  803.  (Kemble,  C  />. 
1024 :  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  546.)  [S.j 

EADUUINE  (Ethelwerd,  Chron,  Ui.  2  in 
M.  H.  B.  510  d),  king  of  Northumbria.  [Ed. 
▼».]  [C.  H.] 

EADUULF  (Kemble,  Cod,  Dip,  170,  171, 
175,  183,  185,  190,  191,  197,  237),  bishop  of 
Lindsey.    [Eadulf  II.]  [C.  H.] 

EADWALD  (1)  (Wend.  Mor,  ffitt  ann.  655» 
680),  king  of  East  Anglia.    [Elowold.] 

[CH.] 
EADWALD   dX    WUfHd's    adopted    son. 
[Eodwald.] 

EADWABA,  a  British  saint,  sister  of  St. 
luthwara,  mentioned  by  Cressy  {Ch,  HiU,  Brit. 
xxiiL  9)  from  Capgrare's  Vita  &  Ivihwarae,  in 
the  8th  century  (&es,  WHth  SainU,  321). 

[J.  G.] 

EADWINE  (A.  8,  C,  ann.  601,  Eng.  transL 
in  M.  If.  B.  305 ;  Flor.  Wig.  ad  Chnm.  App.  in 
M.  H.  B.  635b,  636a,  637d;  Malm.  G.  £.  A.  i. 
${  48,  49,  ed.  Hardy;  Wend.  F,  H.  ann.  593, 
617^  625,  626,  627, 630,  633,  634,  644,  651, 670, 
679,  680,  685,  ed.  Coxe),  king  of  Northumbria. 
[Edwin.]  [C.  H.] 

EADWLF  (Kemble,  Cod.  Dip.  1023,  of 
Kennlf;  king  of  Mercia,  A.D.  801),  EADWULF, 
EADULFUS  {ib.  1023,  of  Kenulf,  a.d.  801 ; 
1024,  of  archbishop  Ethelhard,  Oct  12,  803; 
186,  of  Ethelric  king  of  Mercia,  a.d.  804;  207, 
of  Kenulf,  A.D.  814),  bishop  of  Lindsey. 
[Eadulf  IL]  [C.  a] 

EADWOLF  (Wend.  F.  H.  ann.  655,  680, 
ed.  CoxeX  king  of  East  Anglia.    [Aldulp  (I).] 

[C.  H.] 


king  of  Kent  the  biher  of  EgUrt  at  Wun. 
(C»J-.  a  M.  H.  B.  348.)  [S.] 

BAHFBID,  m  Anglo-Smon  uholar  who 
■tudied  in  IrcUnil,  uid  to  Khom  on  hji  ntorn 
Aldhelm  vrota  ■  cnrjoiu  letter,  in  vhich  ho 
tries  to  eihibit  the  KhoUnhip  of  Theodore  and 
the  Csnterburj  njhool  as  grentlj  superior  to  the 
Irish.  (Aldhelm,  0/)p.ed.ailos,pp.  91-05.)  He 
is  possibly  Identical  vith  Echrrlth  Hbbftt  of 
Gliislonbory  [Ecutbith],  or  with  tndfrid  biship 
of  Unditbrn*  [Cadfrid  (2}].  [S.] 

EALCHEAitDUS,  bishop,  ue  unnamed, 
who  MteiU  a  chirter  of  OOk  liing  of  Hercia, 
believed  tpariau*  or  doDhtfnl  by  Kemhle,  A.D. 
793.    fKemble,  C.  D.  162.)    [Alheuid.] 

[ft.  H.] 

EALDBALD  (ffnm.  EiA.  Brit  op.  66,  in 

11.  H.  B.  74  0),  king  of  Kent      [KiDBALD  (I),] 

[C.  H.1 

EALDBEORCTH,  one  who  tX  the  oon- 
cliuinn  of  ■  tetter  froni  Egbnrga  to  archbishop 
IWiii'ice,  and  Do  doubt  the  peDmsc  of  it,  da- 
(cribfs    himself    u    paapcrculos    Cbristi.      He 

and  clainu  hit  pnjera  on  the   gronnd   of  old 

friendship.     (Afonum.  Jfoounl.  ed.  JaS'e,  p.  66.) 

[C.  H.3 

EALDBEEHT(l){Nenn.  HItt.  Brit.  M.  H.  B. 

74  c),  king  of  Kent.    [ElHBLBERT  I.]    [CD.] 

BALDBEBHT  (S),  bishop,  who  itteata  ■ 
chnrur  of  OS's  king  of  Mercia,  A.D.  772  (Kemble, 
C.  D.  120).  Prohablj  Aldberht,  bishop  of 
LondoD.  [C  H.] 

EALDBBIHT  (Hen.  Hunt.  HM.  Angl. 
ir.  M.  B.  a.  724d},  etheUng,  ejile.  [Ald- 
I.BBHT(3).]  [C.H.] 

EALDELF  <Qiiin»T.  JBrtw*,  tv.  1578, 
157H,  in  if.  ir.  B.  783},  EALDELH  (Qumu, 
Kftorie,  T.  1574,  in  if,  B.  B.  783),  shbat  of 
llalmeabuiT  and  bishop  of  Slurlxmi.  [Ali>- 
H.it.M.]  [C.  H.] 

EALDFBBTH  (Ethelwerd,  Cirtm.  u.  11,  in 
M.  B.  B.  507  a),  king  of  NorthDmbria,  ob.  A.V. 
705,    [AUHTUTU.]  [C.  H.] 

EALDFBID  (1),  king,  who  witneaae*  a 
>iarter  ofEalwuirofSDuei,  cir.  A.D.  791,  aigning 
.aat  and  alter  OSh  ki^  of  Uercia.  (Kemble, 
C.  O.  1016.)  [C.  H.] 

BALDPBID  (S)  (Qaimar,  JEUorw,  v.  1500  in 
Jf.  B.  B.  782),  king  of  Northmnbria,  brother  of 
Egftid.    [ALoraiia.]  [C.  H.] 


D.  203,  charter 

lor.  Wig.    JVom. 

?.   625),    bishop 

[C.H.] 


Ealdonnas 

EALDWINE  (Siro.  Dun.  Q.  S.  A.  M.  in  H.  H 

657  d),  bishop  of  the  Uerciaiu.    [Aldwim  (2}.1 

[C.  H.]* 

EALDWLF  (1)  (Flor.  Wig.  A"om.  PratmL 
iMdaf.  in  Jf.  B.  B.  635  a),  bishop  of  Lirntip)-. 
[Eaddlp  1.  bishop  of  Lindeey.]  [C.  fi.l 

EALDWLF  (S)  (Kemble,  Cod.  Dip.  1023, 
chart«r  of  KenuJf,  A.D.  801),  bishop  of  Lindsey, 
[Eaddlf  II.]  (a  H-l 

EALDWULF  (1)  (ALtmur,  Annal.  Law.  at 
inf. ;  AOLEDITLPIIUB,  al.  lee.  AnoleDdc^hIis, 
AiBvd.  Petae.  ul  inC).  king  oF  E.  Anglia  in  664, 
died  in  713  {Annul.  LavmtAaM.  ia  Perti,  Scriptt. 
i.  24;  Anial.  Peiap.  in  Perti,  i.  7;  UppenWre. 
ffirf.  Engl.  ed.  Thorpa,  tntrod.  p.  iiivi,  gemnl, 
p.  287>    [Autuu  (1).]  [C.  H.] 

EALDWULF  (9)  (Kemble,  C.  D.  1015,  A.D. 
TSl  in  1016,  cir.  A.D.  791),  king  of  Sniaei. 

[C.  H.] 
EALDWtTLF    (S),    bishop   of    Rochnter. 

[Amnu  (2).] 

EALFBID  (Gaimar,  EHoris,  t.  1568  in 
M.  B.  B.  783),  king  of  Northambria,  died  at 
Drifelde.    [ALDrmira.]  [C,  H.] 

EALGHEABD,  EALHEARD,  biehop,  >ee 
unnamed,  who  attests  charten  of  Ottk  king  of 
Mercia,  A.D.  789,  790.  (Kemble,  C.  D.  157, 159.) 

[ALHEABt).]  [C.  H.] 

EALHEARD,  a  deacon  vhoca  attetUtion  >■ 
appended  to  a  eporioui  charter  of  Keuulf  of 
Ueicia  in  789.     (Kemble,  C.  D.  177.)  [S.] 

EALHFLAEDE  (Bed.  S.  E.  iii.  21,  Sai. 

tnnal.  in  Smith'*  Btda,  p.  550,  42),  daughter  ot 

Oswy,  wife  of  Peada  of  Uerda.    [Alciivleda.] 

CC.  H.] 

EALHFBm  (Bed.  B.  E.  lil.  14,  21,  Sut. 
trantl.  in  Smith's  Btda,  pp.  538.  19,  551-6),  son 
ofOewj.    [Alohpiutii.]  [C.  U.] 

EALHMUND  (1),  king  of  Kent,  aon  of  Eafa. 
and  bther  of  Egbert  afterwards  king  of 
Weasel.  His  reign  in  Kent  is  iiied  by  the 
Anglo-SaioD  Chronicle  in  784  (rightly  786). 
The  aame  year,  784,  i*  given  as  the  date  of  n 
charter  (Kemble,  C.  D.  1013),  in  which  he 
grants  to  abbat  Wetiad  and  the  monastery  of 
fieculrer,  tweire  hides  of  land  in  Scildwic,  and 
that  la  all  that  ii  dietinctly  known  atraat  him  , 
but  It  is  poesible  that  the  Eanmnodiu  rex  who  io 
Dorapaay  with  ardibiahop  Bregwin  coniiniiB  a 
grant  of  Sigiraad  to  Rocheater  (Kemble,  C  D. 
114),  before  7U6,  may  be  identical  with  Ealh- 
mnnd.  It  may  fnrther  be  conjectured  that  he 
was  one  of  the  mai^  kings  of  dirislons  of  Kent 
who  sprang  op  after  the  main  line  of  the  Aescinga 
wusttinct;  and  that,  a*  hi*  eon  EglMrht  is  spoken 
ofaa  a  kinsman  of  Eadberht  Piatn  (U.  Hunt, 
Jf.  H.  B.  733),  be  was  an  earlier  champion  v\ 
the  national  party  in  Kent  opposed  to  the  anprr- 
mscy  of  Kercia.     [3^  Eqbur  (4)  and  KadbkicX 

I'RAKN.]  [8.] 
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EALlDf  UND  (S)  (Kemble,  C.  D.  1018,  a.d. 
TK,  Barked  bj  K«nble  doubtful  or  spurious), 
'■liirful  for  AUunund  bishop  of  Winchester, 
«W  WM  not  eouccrsted  until  802.  (Stubbs,  Reg, 
fiK.  9, 16.)  [C.  H.] 

EALHHUKD  (S),  abbat,  attests  a  charter 
rf  0§k  kiaf  of  Mercia,  A.D.  789.  (Eemble, 
Od  /^  Ha  156;  Biich,  FatUU^maat,  p.  68.) 

[C.H.] 

EALHUN,  a  priest  of  Canterbury,  who 
■licsted  a  charter  of  archbishop  Wulfred,  dated 
filL    (Kenbley  C.  i>.  195.)  [S.] 

EALHWINE  (Upp.  J7m<.  ^n^.  i.  181^ 
EALWUfK.     [Alcuut.] 

K4yf^^T>  (Wend.  F.  H.  ann.  773,  ed.  Coxe), 
ki^  of  Moxtbnmbria.    [ALOHUca]       [C  H.] 

EAMBEBGTH,  archbishop  of  York.    [Eo- 

EAKBALD  L  (EhdaldX  the  pupil  and  the 
fjucswir  «f  Albert  in  the  see  of  York.  It  is 
pwhable  that  hie  was  brought  up  in  the  minster 
■adir  the  dbarge  of  Egbert  and  Albert,  and, 
vaaing  their  regard,  in  due  time  became  a 
ffrhtr  hoBsalfl  Albert  shewed  his  regard  for 
Eaabold  aad  Alcuin  bj  making  them  the  keepers 
«c  watt/eok  of  tbe  fUbric  of  the  new  minster  which 
he  boih.  In  tbe  last  years  of  his  life  Albert, 
auooffding  to  tbe  old  Celtic  custom,  practically 
iwmiaitftd  Fanbald  his  successor  by  making  him 
h»  ooadjotor  in  tlie  sae  about  the  year  ▲.D.  780. 
la  thk  opacity  he  was  associated  with  Albert 
m  hk  lact  pabllc  act,  the  dedication  of  his  new 
athcdx«L     (Alcuin,  de  88,  EoU.  Ebor,) 

EaahaU  ancceeded  Albert  in  A.D.  782,  and 
llfvoid,  kin^  of  Northumbria,  took  immediate 
steps  to  procure  for  him  the  palL  (^Saxon  Chrtm, ; 
Syneoo,  Otnm,  ed.  Surtees  Soc  26.)  Alcuin,  at 
hii  eU  friend's  request,  went  to  Rome  to  bring 
it.  (  VUa  AicamL,  ed.  Jaff&)  As  he  was  retum- 
iBf  with  it  be  met  Charlemagne  at  Parma,  who 
wtnrted  fi«m  him  a  promise  that  he  would 
ce»c  and  stnj  with  him  in  France  if  he  could 
pia  tbe  wnent  of  his  own  king  and  archbishop. 
b  a  little  while  the  desire  of  Charles  was 
realised.  Alcoin,  on  his  return  to  York, 
■btiirwd  the  permission  that  was  required,  and 
v«t  to  Fnaee  accompanied  by  some  of  his  most 
fatiii^niahrd  scholars — Wixo,  Fridugisus,  and 
Si|ul£  The  rasolt  of  this  risit  was  the  esta- 
bJidimmt  of  n  system  of  nnivenities,  or  higher 
shoolsi,  la  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Im  aJX  786  was  held  a  great  council  of  the 
Stfthwrnbriaa  ^urch,  before  the  legates  George 
■ad  Tbeophylact,  at  which  Eanbaid  and  £s 
wfiagana  and  king  Alfwold  were  present. 
<:itabSs  aad  Haddan,  iii.  444,  etc;  Alcuin, 
Icttrra,  ad.  Jafli^  155,  etc) 

of  Northumbria  during  Eanbald's 
was  anything  but  latis&ctory. 
kjog  after  kiag  was  murdered  or  dethroned, 
■id  aO  the  Ibondations  of  society  were  se 
neleatij  ahaken  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  ^ar^  and  school  of  York  to  make  their 
properly  lelt.  Alcuin  did  his  best  to 
^  tMot  and  order.  He  had  gone  to  France 
Men  after  AibertV  death  to  assist  Charlemagne 
A  his  eJucatJoDal  work,  but  he  came  home  to 


Northumbria  in  a.d.  790  to  lend  the  king  ai.d 
Eanbaid  a  helping  hand.  {Epp,  ed.  Jafti^  170-1, 
174-5.)  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  disorder  was  so 
great  that  after  a  short  sojourn  the  great  scholar 
left  Eanbaid  and  York  and  went  back  to  France, 
where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed. 

in  AJ).  793  an  inroad  of  the  Danes  into  North 
nmbria  added  largely  to  the  misery  of  the 
kingdom.  The  famous  house  of  Lindlstame  was 
devastated  by  the  marauders,  who  made  an 
attempt  upon  Jarrow  in  the  following  year. 
These  were  only  the  beginnings  of  such  troubles, 
bnt  they  cast  dismay  upon  the  northern  church. 
Alcuin,  from  his  home  in  France,  wrote  more 
than  one  warmng  letter  to  king  Ethelred  (JEpp, 
180-90) ;  he  consoled  Higbald  of  Lindisfame  for 
his  loss,  and  promised  to  use  his  good  offices  with 
Charlemagne  for  the  restoration  of  the  captives 
(idL  190-4);  he  spoke  many  kind  words  of 
comfort  and  hope  to  the  brethren  of  Wearmouth 
and  Jarrow  {Efiip,  196-201) ;  he  impressed  upon 
all  the  absolute  necessity  of  onion  in  the  fSiM^e  of 
so  savage  a  foe. 

In  A.D.  795  great  efforts  were  made  by  Eanbaid 
and  the  church  of  York  to  bring  Alcuin  back  to 
England.  It  seems  to  have  been  Eanbald's  inten- 
tion, like  his  predecessor,  to  retire  fh>m  his 
charge,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  general  wish 
that  Alcuin  should  succeed  him.  Alcuin  gives 
hift  Northumbrian  friends  good  advice,  and  speaks 
of  them  with  the  utmost  atl'ection  {Epp,  249^56), 
bnt  manifests  no  eagerness  to  return.  In  a 
letter  to  Eanbaid  he  begs  that  if  he  is  determined 
to  r^ign  there  may  be  a  free  choice  of  a 
successor  in  the  hands  of  the  chapter ;  and  upon 
the  chapter  itself  he  impresses  unanimity  and 
the  avoidance  of  simony  in  a  fresh  election  {id, 
257-8,  260-1).  Eanbald's  idea,  if  seriously 
entertained  at  all,  was  never  carried  out.  His 
last  official  act  was  the  coronation  of  Eardulf, 
king  of  Northumbria,  on  25th  of  June,  A.D.  796. 
On  the  10th  of  August  the  archbishop  died  at  a 
monastery  called  Etlete  or  Edete  (Symeon,  CAron. 
p.  34>  T.  Stubbs  (coL  1697)  calls  it  Aclete.  It 
may  possibly  be  Elmete  (Leeds  ?X  where  there 
was  a  monastery  in  Beda's  time.  Eanbald's 
remains  were  interred  with  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  his  minster  at  York.  Alcuin, 
writing  after  his  decease  to  Amo,  archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  solicits  his  prayers  for  Eanbaid,  who 
was,  he  says,  **  mihi  pater  et  fHter  et  amicui 
fidelissimps,  etiam  et  condiscipnlus  sub  magistro 
meo."    {Epp,  p.  324.) 

There  are  silver  and  copper  coins  of  Eanbaid 
in  existence  struck  by  him  during  his  archiepi* 
scopate.  [J.  R.] 

EANBALD  II.  (Enbald,  Heanbald,  Eant- 
bald),  archbishop  of  York,  following  Eanbaid  I. 
Our  information  of  him,  which  extendi  only 
through  a  period  of  about  twelve  years,  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  epistles  of  Alcuin ;  and 
among  the  historians  we  are  the  most  indebted 
to  Simeon  of  Durham.  Eanbaid  was  trained  in 
the  school  of  York,  where  he  was  a  favourite 
pupil  of  Alcuin.  His  name  first  occurs  in  the 
correspondence  of,  Alcuin  in  the  latter  days  of 
Eanbaid  1.  Alcuin  in  an  epistle  to  the  brethren 
of  the  church  of  York  (ep.  6.  ed.  Froben)  speaks 
of  having  received  their  letter  through  the 
presbyter  Eanbaid,  and  Froben,  dating  (he 
epitiik  A.i>.  793)  rightly  concludes   that  the 
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pretbfter  was  he  who  afterwards  became 
Lanbald  II.,  referring  to  Hoveden'i  ttateroent 
.hat  Eanbald  presbyter  of  York  was  the  successor 
cf  Eanbald  I.  (see  Uoved.  ann.  796.  ed.  Stnbbs.  i. 
16).  Since  Froben*s  time  there  has  been  foond 
among  the  Cotton  manuscripts  a  passage  (Jfoii. 
Ale  ep.  35,  p.  254 :  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ConcU.  ill. 
500),  purporting  to  be  a  continuation  of  ep.  6, 
stating  that  Eanbald  was  unable  to  return  home, 
being  detained  bj  a  serere  illness  with  Alcuin, 
who  was  in  attendance  on  Charles  the  Great  in 
Saxony.  Charles  is  known  to  have  been  in 
Saxony  in  the  summer  of  796,  so  that  the  date 
793  has  been  giren  up  in  favour  either  of  796 
(as  Haddan  and  Stubbs)  or  795  (as  Mon.  Alcuin, 
ed.  Jaff<^  p.  252).  There  does  not  seem  any 
sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  the  presbyter 
Eanbald  of  the  new  passage  is  identical  with  the 
presbyter  Eanbald  of  ep.  6,  and  the  second  arch- 
bishop of  the  name.  No  translation  to  the 
northern  metropolitan  see  from  another  see  had 
yet  occurred ;  every  archbishop  had  been  elevated 
direct  from  the  presbyterate  (see  Stubbs,  Jieg. 
Sao,  in  lods).  Alcuin  in  the  next  epistle  (ep.  49, 
Frob.  Aug.  796;  ep.  37,  Man,  Ale,  ▲.D.  795; 
H.  and  S.  iii.  499,  ▲.D.  499)  addresses  one  whom 
he  calls  ^  dominus  omnium  dilectissimus,"  and 
Alcuin  **  his  son  "  is  prevented  coming  to  him  by 
a  sharp  fever  and  king  Charles's  detention  in 
Saxony;  Alcuin  longs  to  see  him  again,  and 
trusts  he  may  find  him  enjoying  the  same  honour 
in  which  ho  left  him ;  he  rejoices  in  the  intelli- 

fence  of  his  prosperity  brought  to  him  by 
anbald  (who  is  not  here  designsled  "  presbyter, 
only  "  famulus  vester,"  but  Froben  thinks  he  is 
perhaps  the  presbyter  of  ep.  6) ;  a  new  arch- 
bishop is  about  to  be  appointed,  and  Alcuin 
beseeches  this  **  dominus  "  to  permit  no  violence 
against  the  church  of  Qod,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  brethren  have  a  free  election.  Froben  does 
not  attempt  to  identify  the  person  here  addt^essed ; 
in  Haddan  and  Stubbs  he  is  **  a  powerful  man  "; 
but  in  the  Man.  Ale.  he  is  assumed,  and  we 
think  with  much  probability,  to  be  none  else 
than  archbishop  Eanbald  I.,  who  in  that  case 
would  be  meditating  resignation.  It  is  at  all 
events  clear  that  a  formidable  danger  was 
menacing  the  succession  at  York,  and  Alcuin 
was  employing  his  great  influence  in  securing 
the  free  action  of  the  clergy  in  the  appointment. 
Alcuin  s  next  letter  revei£  another  danger.  It 
is  addressed  to  his  *'  beloved  friends  at  York." 
(Ep.  48,  Frob.  a.d.  796 ;  ep.  36,  Mon,  Ale.  a.d. 
795;  H.  and  S.  iii.  500,  a.d.  796.)  Alcuin 
urges  that  should  it  be  necessary  for  them  to 
elect  an  archbishop  before  he  could  reach  them 
(implying,  as  Froben  notices,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  their  body  and  had  a  voice  in  the 
election)  they  would  proceed  with  scrupulous 
integrity  and  tolerate  no  manner  of  simoniacal 
doings.  In  the  most  solemn  terms  he  bids  them 
maintain  their  old  unsullied  reputation  in  the 
choice  of  their  archbishop.  One  more  letter 
belongs  to  this  crisis  (ep.  39,  Mon,  Alo.  ▲.D.  795). 
It  is  ^m  the  presbyter  Eanbald  to  archbishop 
Eanbald,  reporting  his  return  from  abroad,  and 
delivering  a  letter  he  has  brought  him  from 
Aicuin«  so  that  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  ''dominus"  was  the  archbishop,  whoM 
**  famulus  "  the  presbyter  might  well  have  been 
termed.  Eanbald  1.  died  Aug.  10,  796,  and  Ean- 
bald U.  was  cofjMcrated  on  Sundav«  Aug.  14    ^ 


8,  C.  ann.  796 ;  Simeon  of  Durham's  Sui  lay,  Aug. 
13,  being  an  error,  as  Aug.  13  was  Saturday.)   As 
the  vacancy  lasted  but  four  days,  it  is  obviodf 
that  Alcuin's  letters  from  Saxony  were  written 
before  it  occurred  and  while  it  was  in  expecu- 
tion.   Matters  seem  to  have  stood  thus:  Eanbald  I. 
feeling  the  approach  of  death  meditated  retire 
ment;  the  court  was  watching  the  event  and 
preparing  to  force  its  nominee;  the  presbyter 
Eanbald,  as  the  candidate  fisvoured  by  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  best  of  the  cathedral  body,  was 
sent  to  Alcuin  to  obtain  his  adhesion  and  procure 
his  return  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  intended   appointment;  the  arch- 
bishop died,  and  the  election  was  made  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.    The  subsequent  views 
obtained  of  Eanbald  11.  are  consistent  with  this 
account  of  the  crisis ;    ttie  new  archbishop  has 
to  deal  with  a  worldly-minded  clergy  and  a  hos- 
tile court,  but  he  is  constantly  supported  and 
encouraged  by  letters  from  Alcuin.    It  maj  be 
remarked    that    an  unsettled   state  of  affairs 
similarly  led  Augustine  of  Canterbury  to  conse- 
crate Laurentius  to  succeed  him  (Bed.  M.  E,  ii. 
4),  as  well  as  Ethelbert  (or  Albeit)  of  York  to 
appoint  his  successor  [Eanbald  I.].    The  conse- 
cration of  Eanbald  II.  took  place  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Sochasburg,  not  in  York  cathedral,  the 
officiating  bishops  being  the  three  suflfragans  of 
the  province,  Ethelbert  of  Hexham,  Higbald  of 
Lindisfame,    Badulf  of   Withem    (Sim.    Dun. 
0.  R,  A,  ann.  796,  M.  H.  B.  669  d ;  Chron,  d€ 
Mailroif  anni.  796),  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
not  being  among  them.    Sochasburg  (as  Simeon 
writes  it),  where  also  Higbald  had  been  conse- 
crated {A.  3,  C.  ann.  780,  *♦  Soccabyrig "),   is 
thought  by  Lambarde  {Did.  Angl.  Topiig.  1730, 
p.  334)  and  by  others  since  to  be  Sockbum  on 
the  Tees,  an  old  place  of  some  curious  tradi- 
tions ;  but  Surtees  questions  this  identification, 
and  argues  for  Sadberge,  a  spot  to  the  north  of 
it,  likewise  of  interesting  and  still  more  andeni 
memories.    (Surt.   Hitt.  Durh.  m,  243,  265.) 
No  monastery,  however,  seems  to  be  remembered 
at    either  spot.    Soon    after    his    consecration 
Eanbald    received  a   long  letter  from  Alcuin 
(ep.  50,  Frob.  cir.  Aug.  796 ;  Man,  Ale.  p.  72, 
post.  Aug.  10,  796 ;  H.  and  S.  iii.  501,  A.D.  796), 
which  graphically  exhibits  that  good  man's  idesd 
of  an  archbishop,  while  it  also  discloses  some  of  the 
weak  points  in  the  court  of  a  Northumbrian  pre- 
late of  his  period.     Eanbald  should  be  on  hia 
guard  against  the  seductions  of  secular  pomp, 
the  luxuries  of  the  table,  the  vanities  of  dreaa, 
the  voice  of  adulation ;  nor  must  he  be  daunted 
by  detractors ;  let  him  not  be  a  reed  shaken  bv 
the  wind,  nor  a  ruined  wall,  nor  a  house  upon 
the  sand,  but    a    temple  of   the  living  God, 
stablished   upon  a  rock  and  inhabited  by  th« 
Holy  Spirit.     In  his  retinue  should  be  found  mon 
of  worth  rather  than  those    whu   affect    the 
vanities  of  attire ;  not  men  who  halloo  after  the 
fox,  but  such  as  will  accompany  him  in  his  rides, 
melodiously  chanting  the  psalter  (for  further 
illustrations  of   whicsi    see  concerning    abbat 
Ceolfnd  in  Bed.  VU.  Abbat.  Smith,  302,  30  sq., 
and  other  instances  in  Mabillon,  de  Oursu  OaUic 
433,  §  73,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxii.  413).    Never  should 
he  be  robed  in  the  pallium  of  sacred  benediction 
without  the    ministry  of    attendant  deacons ; 
there  should  be  subdeacons  likewise,  with  all  the 
other  ranks  in«lu«  gradation,  so  that  the  church. 
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vkick  is  Mptiibrm  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  may 
ikm  »  ft  fcpti/brm  distinction  of  ecclesiastical 
d«|fi«ci,  all  eocvpjing  their  proper  positions  and 
Tirtsd  Sfecording  to  their  rank.  The  clerics  in 
coady  spfiarel,  in  demeanonr  staid,  should  in 
tUr  KSfiBf  aroid  all  swagger  of  tone,  and  seek 
ti>  pksM  God  rather  than  man.  Nor  let  them 
4b^  U  make  thcmselres  acquainted  with  the 
nbf  of  tkt  ,Ordo  RomoMua  (the  earliest  his- 
ipricd  Beotion  of  which  work  is  belieyed  to 
Mcar  ia  Uus  passage.  Ale  0pp.  Frob.  i.  66,  note 
f;  E  smI  Sw  iU.  504  note);  for  in  thus 
aitstiag  the  chief  of  the  chorches  of  Christ 
tWf  vill  sam  SU  Peter's  blessing.  In  another 
ktt«r  of  advi*^  '"^  57,  Frob. ;  H.  and  S.  iii. 
y^,  L2,  t  ^j^  Aicain  strongly  recommends  him 
f  kc  iM  of  Grtgory'a  PagtoraL,  which  he  should 
:ui  sad  le-itiul,  taking  it  with  him  wherever 
M  viat. 

It  wai  en  Sept    8,  797  {A.  8.  C.  tA  ann.), 

tWb  tks  KatiTity  of  St.  Mary  was  celebrated 

^m.  Daa.  Q,  R,  A^  tme  reading  of  the  date  in 

Sutm  Soe.ed.pw   34%  that  Eanbald,  haying 

RGHTcd  the  pallinm  firom  Rome,  was  **  solemnly 

osfiiHMd  in  the  episcopate  of  the  Northmn- 

hiaea,"  bat  in  what  the  confirmation  consisted 

Sana,  vko  alone  mentions  it,  does  not  state, 

ad  ke  nay  be  simply  using  the  langnage  of  his 

ova  dsy.    He  was   the  fourth  archbishop  of 

T«k  (set  the  third,  as  Malmes.  G,  M.  i.  {  65,  ed. 

Haidj)  reckoning  &om  Egbert,  and  the  tenth 

kahop  eoonting  from  Paulinns.    The  contem- 

penr;^  kii^  of  Northumbria  was  Eardulf,  whose 

loceifioa    was    about     three     months    before 

Ei^sld*s,aDd  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 

Etkriksrd.     His    first    recorded    metropolitical 

ad  was  the  consecration,  on  Oct.  29,  797,  of 

Hwind    bi^iop    of    Hexham    at  Wudaforda, 

■Mted  by  his  snfiragan  Higbald  of  Lindisfame. 

(Ki^  of  Hexham,   cap.  8,  Twysd.    col.   299 ; 

Sn.  Dea.  (?.  A.  ^  in  M.H.B.  669  e,  "<  Wdu- 

Ms";  A.  &  C.  ann.  797   does   not   mention 

ICgfasU  Bor  the  place.)    The  localitiea  of  all  the 

riMiiintiua*  held  by  Eanbald  are  mentioned,  but 

a*  oBo  of  them,  nor  eren  the  place  of  his  own 

waaiN  TitiiBi,  was  York,  an  mdjcmcion  possibly  of 

I  koftiie  court  infinenoe  in  that  city.     Another 

^<tkr  of  Aiciiin  to  Eanbald,  whom  he  now  begins, 

*^  bis  vhim  [Alcctin],  to  call  **  Symeon  **  (Ep. 

171,  Frob.  **de  anno  et  loco  minimi  constat " ;  H. 

■fed  &  iiL  507,    A.D.  796,  or  laterX   discloses 

poviflg  difficoltlca.     Alcuin  sympathises  with 

im  m  certain  trials    (not  further  indicated) 

*kieh   bare    aeoompanied    his    eleration ;    he 

Rfliss     to     inquiries     respecting    the    Liber 

3tmalk;  again,  and    with  mnch  point,  he  re- 

tvu  to  the  Ordo  Bomanuif  his  language  plainly 

^wiag  that  the  book  was  meeting  with  any- 

t^  rat  a  wehsome  at  Tork.    He  hopes  that  in 

t^  &ith  and  piety  of  his  son  Eanbald  he  will 

^^■idf  sornrc  after  death,  while  he  tmsts  that 

■cf«4  studies  will  nerer  be  neglected  at  Tork  to 

*adcr  all  the  pains  he  once  took  in  the  collection 

<f  bwb  a  labour  lost.     With  this  letter  Alcuin 

■^  a  pasctti  of  lour  cups  *  (caucelli  *),  and  a 

^Q^nd  pounds   of  '  stagnum '  (stannum,  tin) 

^  BiTcriag  the  '  domnscnia   cloccamm '   (the 

^^S-Wvcr,  as  Baine    understands   it)  ''propter 

Ttmmfwm  et  loci  celebntatem."    It  is  to  be 

"i^enud  IB  refefepce  to  Eanbald's  troubles  that 

» t^M  kut  days  of  the  heptarchal  church  thr 

fttfcithepe  of  both  prorinces  were  at  feud  witk  i 


their  soTertflg**^.  EtAelhard  of  Canterbury  with 
the  Mercian  king  wbo  ruled  the  south,  and 
Eanba  d  with  Eardulf.  The  temporary  establish- 
ment of  a  Mercian  archbishopric  [Hiqbert] 
proves  how  intense  was  the  quarrel  in  the 
southern  and  strongest  division  of  England. 
This  community  of  trouble  drew  the  two 
archbishops  together  to  a  degree  that  was  quite 
unusual  in  those  days  as  compared  with  the 
intercourse  they  each  had  with  foreign  churches 
(H.  and  S.  iii.  520).  In  798  we  find  Alcuin 
counselling  Ethelhard  to  confer  with  Eanbald  in 
reference  to  the  g^at  schism  then  established  in 
Mercia  (Ep.  60,  Frob. ;  H.  and  S.  iu.  520).  To 
this  year  also  belongs  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  actual  facts  recorded  of  Eanbald's  archi- 
episcopate  ~  his  assembling  a  synod  at  Pincan- 
halth  (on  the  supposed  identity  of  which  with 
Finchale,  near  Durham,  see  note  in  H.  and  S.  iii. 
444.  Neither  Surtees  nor  Raine  could  venture 
to  affirm  the  identity.  Raine,  Priory  of  Fin/duUe^ 
pref.  pp.  xii.  ziii.).  The  synod  of  Pincanhalth 
(again  it  is  some  other  place  rather  than 
Tork)  is  worthy  of  notice  on  several  accounts. 
It  is  the  first  Northumbrian  s3mod  of  which  any 
particular  account  survives  since  that  of  Whitby, 
in  664,  so  fully  reported  by  Bede,  and  the  synod 
of  Whitby  was  not  exclusively  Northumbrian. 
The  synodal  history  of  the  northern  province  is 
natundly  more  scanty  than  that  of  the  southern 
(see  obscure  gatherings  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs 
under  the  years  678,  679,  701,  705,  787). 
Eanbald's  synod  of  Pincanhalth  is  the  only  one 
presided  over  by  a  northern  archbishop  at  which 
a  declaration  of  £uth  is  recorded,  and  in  this 
respect  there  are  two  synods  of  the  south  with 
which  it  may  be  compared — Haethfelth  under 
Theodore  in  680  (Bed.  H,  K  iv.  17 ;  H.  and  S. 
iii.  141),  and  Celchyth  under  Jaenbert  in  787 
(H.  and  S.  iii.  444).  It  may  be  noted  also  that 
the  Paschal  controversy,  which  was  a  grand  topic 
at  Whitby,  is  prominent  here  again  at  Pincan- 
halth, shewing  that  the  old  Celtic  and  anti- 
Roman  party  of  the  north  had  not  died  out, 
another  token  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  cold  reception  of  the  Ordo  Smnanus  already 
noticed.  Finally,  the  synod  of  Pincanhalth  was 
the  last  in  the  north  previous  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Northumbrian  church  under  the  Danes,  and 
its  latest  testimony  was  according  to  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  day.  This  synod  therefore  ought 
certainly  to  have  received  more  attention  than 
it  has  had  from  the  modem  historians  of  the 
heptarchal  church  (see  a  brief  and  quite  excep- 
tional notice  in  Collier,  Ecdes,  Hist.  i.  d39>  It 
was  attended,  writes  Simeon  of  Durham,  by 
many  great  laymen  (princi pales)  and  ecclesiastics, 
who  ''consulted  on  many  things  affecting  the 
interest  of  God's  holy  church  and  the  nation  of 
the  Northumbrians  and  of  all  the  provinces,  and 
concerning  the  observance  of  the  Paschal  feast, 
and  of  decisions  divine  and  secular  which  were 
made  in  the  days  of  righteous  kings  and  good 
dukes  and  holy  bishops  and  other  wise  men, 
monks  and  cleruv,  of  whose  wisdom  and  justice, 
and  divine  virtuesi  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Northumbrians  was  at  that  time  sweetly 
and  unspeakably  redolent.  They  took  care  by 
wise  counsel  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  necessities  of  his  servants, 
and  to  augment  the  service  of  God,  that  for 
these  things  they  might  receive  the  good  recom- 
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Eiue  of  eternal  reward.  The  lord  bishop 
tnbald  oommaDded  the  fiuth  of  the  fire  councils 
to  be  recited."  Here  Simeon  indicates  the  dog- 
matic articles  from  Tke  Hitiory  <^  the  AngUa^ 
in  a  rough  quotation  from  Bede's  account  of  the 
synod  of  luMthfelth,  and  concludes:  ^flaring 
asserted  and  confirmed  these  things  thej  returned 
home,  praising  God  fw  all  his  benefits"  (Sim.  Dun. 
0,  B.  A,  ann.  798,  Stevenson's  transl.  p.  460>  The 
sjrnod  of  Haethfelth  in  680  was  of  course 
unable  to  affirm  the  sixth  council  (on  the  Mono- 
thelite  heresy),  that  council  commencing  its 
sessions  only  in  the  same  year;  but  why  the 
sixth  council  was  passed  over  at  Pincanhalth 
also  does  not  appear;  perhaps  this  northern 
synod  held  it  sufficient  to  adopt  the  precedent 
preserred  by  the  great  northern  historian.  The 
synod  of  Celchyth  in  787  accepted  the  sixth 
council  as  well  as  the  first  five ;  but  it  was  too 
early  for  it  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  serenth 
council  (on  image  worship),  which  was  sitting 
only  in  that  year.  To  this  extent,  then,  the 
primitire  church  of  England,  as  represented  by 
these  three  synods,  conmiitted  itself  in  dogma  to 
the  great  oonciliar  decisions  of  its  times.  It 
never  committed  itself  beyond.  In  798  the 
seventh  council  was  a  recent  event,  and  its 
decision  on  the  image  question  was  exciting 
great  controversy.  Alcuin,  in  the  newly-dis- 
covered passage  of  his  ep.  6,  speaks  of  the 
dangers  and  divisions  of  the  Catholic  faith  which 
he  was  resisting  abroad ;  the  image  question  was 
without  a  doubt  the  great  disturber,  and  Eanbald, 
being  then  in  conference  with  Alcuin,  must  have 
witnessed  his  uncompromising  attitude  in  regard 
to  it.  The  ignoring  of  the  seventh  council  at  the 
synod  of  Pincanhalth  so  soon  afterwards  was  a 
victory  on  Alcuin's  side  in  his  own  country,  and 
may  well  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  his  influence. 

To  proceed  chronologically  with  Eanbald ;  in 
the  year  ^00  another  of  the  sufllhigans  of  York, 
Kadbert  bishop  of  Hexham,  is  consecrated,  and 
the  archbishop  may  be  assumed  to  have  officiated 
though  he  is  not  expressly  mentioned  (Rich,  of 
Hexl^m,  capp.  18,  19,  in  Twysd.  X.  Scr^ftt  col. 
299).  The  consecration  was  at  Ethingaham.  In 
800  or  801,  Alcuin  once  more  and  for  the  last 
recorded  time,  addressed  **the  son  of  his 
prayers  Symeon  sacerdos  "  (Ep.  174,  Frob.  a.d. 
»00 ;  Mon.  Alo.  ep.  80,  p.  620,  post,  Ap.  3,  801 ; 
H.  and  S.  iii.  534,  A.D.  801).  Here  the  arch- 
bishop's troubles  come  more  distinctly  into 
view.  Alcuin  suspects  that  they  may  have 
arisen  partly  from  Eanbald  himself,  in  case  he 
has  harboured  the  king's  enemies  or  protected 
their  possessions.  If  he  su&rs  justly,  why  is 
ho  disturbed?  If  unjustly,  he  should  remember 
the  tribulations  of  the  saiut:i.  Let  him  not, 
however,  tiiink  of  forsaking  his  church,  but 
rather  await  the  nuurtyr's  crown,  llius  was 
Eaubald  warned  against  a  desertion  of  his  flock 
like  that  so  severely  blamed  by  Alcnin  in  his 
brother  archbishop  of  the  south.  Eanbald  must 
stand  fast  as  the  standard-bearer  of  Christ. 
Let  him  remember  how  the  venerable  Mattathias, 
in  the  peril  of  death,  exhorted  his  sons  to  con- 
tend against  the  Lord's  adversaries.  Eanbald 
has  seen  how  kings  and  princes  who  persecuted 
his  predecessors  and  the  church  of  Christ  came 
to  untimely  ends ;  let  him  be  patient  and  pi ayer- 
fnl;  €k>d  will  perhaps  convert  his  opp<ments 
Irom  foes  to  friends.    This  being  the  »tate  of 
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affairs,  it  may  well  be  suspected  that  the  recent 
synod  of  Pincanhalth  was  implicated  in  the  dia* 
pute.  Eminent  lavmen  were  present  but  not  the 
kins,  tnough  secular  aflairs  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tiou  were  discussed;  it  was  a  quasi-parlia- 
mentary gathering  under  the  archbishop,  and 
may  have  been  a  general  rallying-point  of  the 
Northumbrians  to  the  spiritual  power  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  authority,  for  Eardulf  was  at 
strife  with  his  lay  subjects  as  well  as  with  the 
great  ecclesiastic,  and  in  808  was  a  fugitive 
&om  his  throne. 

In  the  year  800  Alcuin  writes  (Ep.  175 ;  Frob. 
▲.D.  800)  that  he  has  heard  of  the  affliction  of 
his  beloved  ^Symeon."  Calvinus  and  Cucnlus 
must  exhort  him  to  be  of  good  courage ;  his 
predecessors  in  the  see  had  to  endure  the  like ; 
nay,  all  the  saints  have  been  suffierers,  and  the 
Baptist  died  a  martyr  to  the  truth.  But  let 
** Symeon"  be  jealous  of  any  other  cause  of 
suffering  than  that  of  declaring  the  truth ;  for 
Alcuin  fears  he  may  be  courting  trial  through 
his  territorial  wealth,  and  his  harbouring  the 
enemies  of  the  king.  And  why  does  he  number 
so  many  soldiers  in  his  train  ?  Apparently  it  is 
out  of  compassion  to  others,  but  that  is  a  short- 
sighted compassion  which  iniures  the  many,  even 
the  good,  while  seeming  to  benefit  the  few,  and 
those  perhaps  not  innocent.  For  **  Symeon  "  is 
injuring  the  monasteries,  when  he  takes  a  crowd 
of  such  followers  into  them  to  be  entertained 
with  him  on  his  visits ;  never  had  his  prede- 
cessors so  numerous  a  retinue.  From  these  ex- 
pressions, and  from  other  indications  noticed  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  we  seem  to  view  a 
prelate  generally  on  the  move,  keeping  the  rural 
roads,  travelling  from  monastery  to  monastery, 
never  far  from  the  lands  of  the  see,  and  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  abiding  in  the  city  of  York.  Medallic 
testimony  points  much  the  same  way,  disclosing 
a  great  lord  who  coins  his  own  money  to  circu- 
late from  the  monasteries,  and  on  the  estates  of 
the  church.  Mr.  Edward  Hawkins  observes 
that  the  earliest  known  coins  of  the  see  of  York, 
next  to  those  of  archbishop  Egbert,  belong  to 
Eanbald,  whose  coins  he  was  once  disposed  to 
regard  as  the  earliest  of  all  (1st  ed.  1841,  p.  53)  ; 
and  this  Eanbald  he  concludes  to  be  the  second 
archbishop  of  the  name  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
types  and  moneyers  on  his  coins  appear  likewise 
on  the  coins  of  king  Eanred,  in  whose  reign 
Eanbald  II.  died.  Nor  is  it  without  significance 
that  in  a  hoard  of  8000  coins  found  at  Hexham  in 
18.33  those  of  Eanbald  were  numerous  enough  to 
have  made  the  specimens  common,  while  out  of 
10,000  discovert  at  York  in  1842  not  more 
than  one  of  Eanbald  was  found.  (Hawkins, 
Stiver  Coins  of  England^  2nd  ed.  1876,  pp.  73, 
109.) 

In  801  Eanbald  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Alcuin  addressed  to  Ethelhard  (Ep.  173,  Frob. 
A.D.  800 ;  Mon.  Alo.  ep.  171,  A.D.  801,  p.  616  ; 
H.  and  S.  iii.  532,  A.D.  801>  Alcuin  is  pleased 
that  the  two  archbishops  have  met  and  con- 
ferred, one  result  of  which  he  trusts  will  be 
that  the  churches  of  Christ  will  be  exalted  in 
honour,  and  the  lives  of  those  who  minister  in 
them  will  be  amended.  Very  corrupt  have 
those  lives  been,  hardly  above  the  level  of  thm 
vain  laity.  Clergy  and  people  seem  to  differ  in 
nothing  but  the  tonsure. 

There  occurs  another  consecration  by  him  oi 
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t  ffvfnfan,  Ef bert  of  LindUfame,  probablr  on 
Trioitj  ^oaday,  Jaoe  11,  803,  Ennbert  of  Hex- 
hm,  fidalf  of  Withen^  **  and  other  bitkopt " 
a«»attag,  the  pUoe  being  BignelU  (Sim.  Dan. 
OtL  Ck  Dmiam,  Sterenson's  note;  Stnbbs, 
%.  jhc  p.  9>  la  808  Eanbftld  is  mentioned 
m  t^  oflRopondcDce  of  pope  Leo  HI.  with  the 
Mpcnr  Ckiudes,  in  connexion  with  the  ex- 
pihioa  of  Eudnlf  from  hie  kingdom,  bat  it  i» 
feeoUia  what  wer*  the  axdibiiJu>p*t  relations 
vitk  tht  icthroaed  king  and  his  rival  (H.  and  S. 
iii.  564,  lote);  one  €>(  &  letters  shews  Eanbald 
^foisd,  ss  well  as  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(iMT  WolfredX  to  Kennlf  king  of  Merda,  who 
riled  in  the  south  (Ep.  of  Leo  UL  to  Charles, 
Mtssi,  QmaL  xiii.  969;  ifoii.  Ckuvlma,  ed. 
i«fi,3U;H.aodS.uL563);  in  another  letter 
h  u  sgsin  meotjooed,  but  with  no  light ;  he 
hm  KBt  s  dispatch  to  Charles,  but  his  messenger 
1m  viiSBderstood  his  business,  and  offended  the 
•ayenr  bj  proceeding  to  Borne  before  delirering 
it  (Msasi,  xiiL  974 ;  Patr.  Lat.  xcriii.  535 ;  H. 
iDd  1  iiL  565.) 

Bert  ends  the  clear  contemporary  light  cast 
ipoe  this  Korthombrian  metropolitan.  It  is 
Wt  s  lew  gbmmors  we  get  of  him  after  this. 
TW  '^pracral  Eantbaldus,"  who  lores  pope  Leo 
io  Ucvia's  poem  (Carra.  226,  Opp,  ii.  228,  Prob.) 
a  pi«U))y  Eanbald. 

Esabald  was  cridently  on  a  risit  to  Alcuin 
vkea  this  tittle  poem  was  written.  There  is 
ndifemktA  proof  that  after  his  eleration  to  the 
wt  Eanbald  was  with  Alcuin,  but  at  what  date 
caaoi  be  determined,  except  that  it  must  have 
b«ea  between  800  and  807,  while  George  was 
peinsrch  of  Jerusalem.  In  a  letter  to  that  pre- 
ule(Ep.  183,  Frob.)  Alcuin  begs  his  intercessory 
pfsjns  for  ^'Symeon,  bishop,"  for  Onias  and 
Mtttians  *  sacerdotes,**  for  Nathanael,  arch- 
^escoB,  sad  oChen,  adding,  **  Who  are  with  us, 
ud  never  cease  to  intercede  for  your  beati- 
tedc*  As  Aknin  died  Ma^  19,  804,  the  inter- 
nJ  Isr  this  visit    is   denned   within  narrow 


How  kmg  Eanbald  II.  lived  after  808  is 
sBccrtsia.  Smeon  of  Durham  says  that 
^  neoessor,  Wnlfsy,  was  archbbhop  in  the 
mgn  of  Eanred  (Sim.  Dun.  Epist  de  Archiep. 
^^f  0pp.  Sort.  Soc.  p.  134),  and  812  is  the 
J9T  Mcae  have  supposed  (Raine,  Archbishops  of 
rm%  p.  111).  Pits  attributes  to  Eanbald  IL  a 
v«^  ertitled  Uitcrtta  Synodalia  (Pits,  Angl  8, 
T^toL  1S4X  aad  Tanner  repeats  the  statement 
(TauL  BiL  BriL  248),  but  as  Raine  observes, 
*itbMrt  any  foundation.  [C.  H.] 

EA.VBERCHT,  denounced  with  Hnnraed  and 
tr»  fibers  br  Bonifisce  archbishop  of  Mainx,  in 
fti5  Life  of  WiUibald,  as  &lse  brethren,  who  in 
^  nsoKf  of  religion  seduced  the  people  into 
btmj.    (JfoRMi.  MogMML  p.  453,  ed.  Jaffd.) 

[C.  H.] 

EAHBERHT  (IX  <»•  of  five  presbyters  in 
lUnagia,  whom  Lnllus  archbishop  of  Mainx 
^inctB  to  arrsaga  in  their  localities  for  public 
?*^en  and  a  week  of  abstinence  to  avert  a 
^^««  ef  nm  which  was  then  afflicting  the 
■vatry.  lack  was  likewise  requested  to  offer 
^^*Ay  manes  for  the  deceased  bishop  of  Rome, 
*b»isB»t  namad,  aad  ten  masses  for  the  two 
•MX  Megeafrith  and  Hraban.  During  the  episco- 
ftt*  of  Lallus  tfaxec  bishops  of  Rome  died,  so 


that  thi9  letter  may  belong  to  any  of  the  yean 
757,  767,  or  772.  (Jfoitmn^nt.  MogmU.  ed.  Jafldy 
281.)  [C.  H.] 

EANBEBHT  (9X  an  abbat  to  whom  Ethel« 
bald  kins  of  Mercia,  in  a  charter  attested  by 
Cynewul^  of  Wessex,  and  the  West-Saxon 
bishops  and  abbats,  granted  lands  *'  in  dominium 
Christi  eccl&Hiae.*'  (Kemble,  C.  D,  100,  Aj>. 
755-757.)  The  list  of  abbaU  of  Malmesbury 
recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Birch  contains  the 
name  of  Aeambriht,  who  may  be  identilied 
with  this  person  and  possibly  with  Eaba  [Eaba 
(2)].   (Birch,  Aibats  of  Malm,  p.  6.)  [S.] 

EANBEBHT  fS),  ealdorman  of  the  Hwiccii, 
and  brother  of  Aldred  and  Uhtred.  (Kemble, 
C,  D,  102, 105.)  The  three  brothers  were  bene- 
factors to  Worcester  fVom  755  to  770.  fUwiooii.] 

[S.] 

EANBEEHTTA  {Cod,  Dip,  100;  Birch, 
Abbats  of  Malmesb,  p.  H ;  id.  Fasti  Monast.  68), 
abbat.    [Ea2TBEbut  (2) ;  Eaba  (2>]     [C.  H.] 

EANBERT  (Eadbkrt;  Eanderrt;  Os- 
BEBT),  bishop  of  Hexham,  between  Heardred  and 
Tidferth.  Richard  of  Hexham  states  that  he  was 
ordained  at  Ethingaham,  A.D.  800,  and  sat  four- 
teen years ;  but  the  Saxon  (Chronicle  places  his 
death  in  806.  His  episcopate  fell  in  the  reign  of 
Eardulf,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  his  metro- 
politan was  Eanbald  II.  archbishop  of  York. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  (Ricard. 
Hagnlsi.  cap.  18,  19  in  Twysd.  Scriptore*^  coll. 
299,  300 ;  Wend.  Flor.  Hist.  ann.  800,  ed.  Coxe  ; 
A,  8.  C.  ann.  806 ;  Stubbs,  Regisi.  Sac.  9,  181.) 

[C.  H.] 

EANBRYTH  (Sim.  Dun.  0.  R.  A.  ann.  800  in 
M.  H.  B.  671),  bishop  of  Hexham.    [Eanbbrt.] 

[C.  H.] 

EAKBUBGA,  an  abbess  mentioned  in  a 
questionable  charter  of  OiTa,  belonging  to  Wor- 
cester, and  dated  781.  In  this  the  king  con- 
firms to  Eanborga,  for  her  life,  Isnds  in  Homtune 
and  Faehhaleage,  which  bishop  Heathored  had 
given  her,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  mother 
church  of  Worcester.    (Kemble,  C.  D.  141.) 

[SO 

EANf'ERTH,  bishop  of  Elmham.  [Ean- 
FRITH  (3).] 

EAyFLED(l),  a  name  inscribed  on  the  fourth 
tablet  of  the  taller  pyramid  in  the  cemetery  at 
Glastonbury,  which  William  of  Malmesbury  de- 
scribes as  of  great  antiquity.  (Malm.  0,  R. 
i.  §  21,  ed.  Hardy.)  [C.  H.] 

EAXFLED  (8)  (Eonfled),  daughter  of  Ed- 
win king  of  Northumbria,  by  his  second  wife 
Ethelburga  of  Kent.  She  was  bom  on  Easttr 
Sunday,  a.d.  626.  On  her  birth  Paulinus,  who 
was  the  queen's  chaplain,  ascribed  the  safety 
of  the  mother  and  child  to  (Sod's  answer  to  his 
prayers,  and  Edwin,  who  was  then  wavenng 
between  Christianity  and  paganism,  allowed 
Paulinus  to  baptise  the  in&nt.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  on  Whitsunday.  (Bed.  ff.  E, 
ii.  9.)  On  the  death  of  her  father,  in  a.d.  633, 
the  princess  was  carried  by  her  mother  into 
Kent.  {Id.  ii.  20.)  About  a.d.  643  she  l>e- 
came  the  wife  of  Oswy  king  of  Northumbria 
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i(L  lit  15X  who  »t  her  request  gave  Inget- 
liagmn  (Gilliog?)  to  Tramheri,  to  be  the  site  of 
a  monastery  in  memory  of  the  murdered  Oswin 
{id,  iii.  24).  Eanfled  was  a  great  patroness  of 
religion,  observing  the  Roman  method  of  counting 
Easter,  and  baring  a  chaplain  of  her  own, 
named  Romanus  (iii.  15).  It  was  by  her  assist- 
ance that  the  youthful  Wilftid  was  enabled  to 
pay  his  first  visit  to  Rome.  (Eddi,  cap.  p.  213  ; 
Bed.  ff.  E,  V.  19.)  Eanfled  was  buried  with 
her  husband  at  Whitby,  in  the  monastery  of 
which  her  daughter  Elfleda  was  subsequently  the 
abbess.    (Bed.  iT.  ^.  ul  24.)  [J.  R.] 

E  ANFBID  (1)  (Anfrid,  Eakfbith),  a  son  of 
Etbelfrid  king  of  Northumbria,  and  himself 
king  of  Bemida  on  the  death  of  Edwin  in  A.D. 
633.  During  his  predecessor's  reign  he  had  been 
in  exile  with  his  brothers  in  ScotUnd,  where  he 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  and  baptized. 
On  becoming  king  he  apostatized.  In  the  follow- 
mg  year  he  was  treacherously  slain  by  Caedwalla, 
whom  he  had  incautiously  sought  with  twelve 
chosen  knights  to  sue  for  peace  (Bed.  H,  E,  iii. 
1>  [J.  R.] 

EANFBID  (8)(Kemble,  C.  2>.  198,  ▲.D.  808, 
an  error  for  758  [Eaddlp  (3)]),  bishop.  [Ean- 
PRITH  (3).]  [C.  H.] 

EANFBIGIDUS,  Alcuin*s  agent  on  the 
continent.  Alcuin  in  790  writes  from  England 
to  his  disciple  Josephns  nbroad  begging  him  to 
send  for  EanfHgidus,  and  confer  with  him  as  to 
the  transmission  of  some  silver,  the  proceeds 
apparently  of  his  villa  of  Vurmec,  and  a  goat's- 
hair  dress,  '^  vestimentum  caprinum."  (Jtfbn. 
Akuin,  ed.  Jaffi^  p.  171,  ep.  16,  not  in  Froben's 
collection.)  [C.  H.] 

EANFBITH  (1)  (Flor.  Wig.  Chnm,  ann.  593, 
634;  Mi,  H.  B.  526b,  528e;  id.  OenoaL  Bag. 
KorVL  M.  H,  B.  632X  king  of  Bemicia.  [Ean- 
FRID  (1).]  [C.  H.] 

BANFBITH(SX  king  of  the  Hwicdi,  brother 
of  Eanhere  and  father  of  l^ba  queen  of  the  South 
Saxons  (Bede,  M,  E,  iv.  13),  about  the  year  661. 
He  was  probably  father  or  near  kinsman  of  Osric 
and  Oshere,  who,  in  the  next  generation,  were 
beneiactors  of  the  Mercian  churches.  [Hwiocn.] 

[S.] 

EANFBITH  (8)  (Eanfebth),  the  fifth  bishop 
of  Elmham,  called  Lanferth  in  the  printed  lists. 
(Jf.  ff,  B,  618.)  His  name  occurs  between  that 
of  Ethelfrith,  who  was  consecrated  in  736,  and 
that  of  Ethelwulf,  who  attested  a  charter  of  781. 
He  may  thus  be  identified  with  Eonfrith,  who 
attests  the  grant  of  Cynewulf  of  Wessex  to  Bath 
ia  758  (Kemble,  C.  Z>.  193,  for  date  of.  Eadulf 
(3)X  and  possibly  with  the  bishop  Eanflrith,  who, 
having  been  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  di«l,  ac- 
cording to  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  782. 
iAmtt.  Glatton.  ap.  Gale,  p.  325.)  [S.] 

EAKGHEABD,  a  priest  of  Canterbury, 
who  subscribes  a  charter  of  archbishop  Wulfrod, 
dated  April  21,  811.    (Kemble,  C.  D,  195.) 

[s.] 

EANGIST,  a  disciple  of  Alcuin,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  cured  of  his  toothache  by  a  touch  of 
his  master's  comb.  (  Vit  Atchtuni  Avct  Atumi/m, 
tp.  Mom,  Aicuin,  p.  33,  ed.  Jafit^.)  [0.  H.] 


EANSWITHA 

EAN6ITHA,  an  English  abbess,  mother  of 
Heaburga  otherwise  called  Bugga.  [BuQQA  (2).] 
A  letter  is  extant  addressed  by  her  to  St.  Boni- 
fiice,  to  be  dated  between  719  and  722.  In  thin 
she  complains  of  her  many  cares,  the  poverty  of 
her  monastic  estate,  the  hostility  of  the  king^ 
and  the  fewness  of  her  relations  She  refers  also 
to  the  abbess  Wale  as  her  spiritual  mother,  an^ 
recommends  a  brother  named  Denewald  to  the 
good  offices  of  Boniface.  ^ni£  Epitt,  14;  Hon. 
Moguntina,  p.  66.)  If  the  identificatJon  of 
Bugga,  or  Heaburga,  with  Eadburga  abbess  of 
Minster,  be  allowed,  then  Eangitha  must  have 
been  the  widow  of  Centwin  king  of  Wessex,  and 
sister  of  Eormenburga  queen  of  Northumbria. 
It  is  perhaps  safer  not  to  rely  too  much  on  the 
identification.  [S.] 

EANGTTH  (Moman,  Mogunt,  ed.  Jaff(^  p. 
66X  abbess.    [Eahoitha.]  [C.  H.J 

EANHEBE,  brother  of  Eanfrith,  king  or 
viceroy  of  the  Hwicdi.  [EAinnuTH  (2).]     [SJ] 

EANMXJKD  (1)  (Kemble,  C,  D.  114,  between 
A.D.  759  and  765),  king  in  Kent    [Ealbmomd.] 

lC.  H.J 

EANMUKD  (2),  founder  and  first  abbat  of 
a  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  in  Northumbria,  the 
history  of  which,  written  by  the  monk  Ethelwulf, 
is  dedicated  to  bishop  Egbert  of  Lindisfame. 
[Ethklwulf  (2).]  [S.] 

EANBED  (IX  presbyter  of  the  diocese  of 
Leicester,  who  attested  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Clovesho,  Oct.  12,  803.  (Kemble,  C,  D. 
1024.)  [C.  H.] 

EANBED  (2X  king  of  Northumbria,  who 
succeeded  Elfwold  or  Alfwold,  ▲.D.  810,  and 
reigned  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years.  Within 
the  period  embraced  by  this  work,  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Eanbald  II.  and  Wulisy  arch- 
bishops of  York,  Egbert  bishop  of  Lindisfame, 
and  Tidferth  bishop  of  Hexham.  (Symeon  Dun. 
ed.  Surtees  Soc.  pp.  134,  211,  219 ;  Wend.  F.  H, 
ann.  810.)  On  Eanred's  coins,  see  E.  Hawkins, 
SUiaer  Cdiu  of  Eng.  ed.  Kenyon,  pp.  71-73. 

[C.  H.] 

EANSWITHA  (Eakswida),  a  daughter  of 
Eadbald  king  of  Kent,  who  lived  a  virgin  and 
was  buried  at  Folkestone.  (Flor.  Wig.  in 
M,  ff,  B,  627,  635;  Elmham,  ffitt,  Aug,  pp. 
175,  176.)  Her  life  (printed  by  Capgrave, 
fo.  97,  and  in  the  AA.  88,  Bolland.  Aug.  vol. 
vi.  pp.  686,  687)  says  that  Eadbald  built  her 
a  church  at  Folkestone,  which  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  near  which  she  founded  a  nun- 
nery, with  a  church  of  her  own.  She  wai 
asked  in  marriage  by  a  king  of  Northumbria, 
but  refused  him.  The  day  of  her  death  was 
Aug.  31 ;  the  year  is  given  as  640  or  673, 
alike  without  authority.  Her  relics,  which 
had  been  at  first  buried  in  her  own  church, 
were  subsequently  translated  to  St.  Peter's. 
The  present  church  of  Folkestone  is  dedicated 
to  her  conjointly  with  St.  Mary,  and  that  of 
Brensett,  in  Kent,  is  dedicated  to  her  sole 
honour.  On  the  seal  of  the  corporation  of 
Folkestone  she  appears  carrying  two  fishes  in  n 
half-noop.  (Parker,  Anglioan  Kakndar,  p.  229, 
quoting  Husei*>th's  £mblem$  of  the  SamU» 
See  also  Jfon.  Angl.  i.  451 ;  Hardy,  Cat,  Mai,  Bn 
ffist,  i,  228,  229,  382.)  L^] 
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EANTBALD.  This  name  with  the  title 
•f  pTMBiil  oecun  in  a  poem  of  Alcuin  ad- 
incMd  to  pope  Leo  IIL  Eantbald  if  sending 
prcNsts  to  Leo,  and  Alcoin  sends  a  poem  by 
kii  messenger.  It  is  thought  that  Eantbald  is 
t^  sickbishop  of  York,  JEanbald  IL,  so  often 
nentMBsd  in  Alcnin's  works.  (Ale  Carm.  226 ; 
0)71.  iL  328,  ed.  Froben.)  [a  H.] 

EANULF  (IX  A  Mercian  noble,  son  of  Osmod 
sod  kiBflnan  of  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia  (716- 
757).  He  foaoded  the  monastery  of  Bredon, 
ii  Worcestershire,  about  the  year  716,  with 
the  adrioe  of  Ethelbald,  who  began  to  reign  in 
tint  year,  and  of  Egwin  bishop  of  Worcester, 
vIm  died  soon  after.  His  monastery  was  dedi* 
caud  to  St.  Peter,  and  archbishop  Tatwin 
WM  educated  there.  Eannlf  was  grand&ther 
U  kiag  OSk,  who  was  a  great  bene&otor  of 
Braloa.  (Kemble,  C.  D.  120,  138,  140,  248, 
261.)  Besides  Bredon,  Eanulf  had  a  grant  of 
land  st  Westbuij,  which  subsequently  was  given 
to  Worcester.  (Kem.  CD.  166 ;  MonasL  AngL 
L  607 ;  Ti  1625.)  [S.] 

GAKULF  (S),  a  presbyter  addressed  by  Al- 
coin in  or  before  the  year  804.  Alcuin  was  then 
sbroad,  but  where  Eanulf  was  u  not  apparent, 
(aaiili^  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Alcuin,  is 
Muvelled,  among  other  things,  not  to  wander 
tumt  in  his  ministry,  but  remain  where  he 
vu  appointed  tu  serve.  The  letter,  which 
ihewi  that  he  was  a  presbyter  bound  to  re- 
pkr  discipline,  gives  a  hint  of  what  had  been 
ui  previous  life,  and  what  were  5ome  of  the 
t«aptations  and  ditficulties  of  his  office.  (Alcuin, 
Ep.  226,  ed.  Froben. ;  Ep.  281,  Man.  Alcuin,) 

[C.  H.] 

EANWALD,  a  priest  of  Worcester,  who 
attests  a  charter  of  bishop  Deneberht  in  or  about 

W2.   (Kemble,  CL  />.  181.)  [S.] 

• 

EANWLF,  an  abbat  of  a  monastery,  un- 
Bsnted,  vho  addresses  Lullus  archbishop  of 
Nsinx,  May  24,  773,  expressing  gratitude  for  a 
letter  received  from  him  and  a  deep  sense  of  the 
^emmr.  On  the  following  day.  May  25,  he 
s^dresses  Charles  king  of  the  Franks.  It  was 
aboat  two  years  after  Charles's  accession,  and 
vkea  his  expeditions  against  the  pagan  Saxons 
W  oommenced.  The  abbat  counsels  him  to  be 
ttslons  for  their  conversion,  hunt  down  (in- 
severe)  idolaters,  overthrow  their  temples, 
relofB  their  naannov  by  severity,  by  gentle- 
KM)  by  good  example ;  Christ  will  then  reward 
^  in  the  next  life,  besides  giving  him  a 
glofivus  name  on  earth  to  future  ages.  {Mcnum, 
ifogimt  ed.  Jafl*^  pp.  282,  283.)  The  letter 
iBdicstes  how  the  church  was  watching  the 
«|nunf  career  of  the  great  Frank.         [C.  H.] 

EAFPA,  one  of  the  priests  of  Wilfrid,  who 
materially  atnsted  him  in  A.D.  678  in  the  con- 
^frnon  of  Suwex,  baptizing  many  of  the  people 
(Bed.  H.  E.  iv.  13).  He  afterwu^  became  the 
Msd  of  the  monastery  of  Selsey,  and  probably 
pxt  to  buthop  Acca  an  account  of  a  miraculous 
^f^^tm.  at  thi^  place,  with  which  his  name  is 
*wctsd  lltL  iv.  14>  Eappa  u  not  mentioned 
kyEddi  ^       ^^  [J.B.] 

KABCOMBERT,  king  of  Kent,  son  of  Ead- 

biU  and  Eomia,  succeeded  his  father  Eadbald  in 
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640,  and  reigned  until  664.  According  ta  tha 
later  writers  he  was  younger  than  his  brcther 
Eormenred  [Eorxekreo],  and  secured  the  suc- 
cession either  by  the  will  of  his  fiither  (Sim. 
Dun.  in  Jf.  H,  B.  646),  or  by  usurping  the  rights 
of  his  infant  nephews  (Elmham,  pp.  176,  184), 
Ethelbert  and  Ethelred.  •  Bede,  however,  says 
nothing  about  this,  but  describes  Earcombert  as 
a  zealous  Christian  king,  as  the  first  English 
king  who  by  his  royal  authority  ordered  the 
worahip  of  idols  to  be  abolished,  and  as  havii^ 
directed  the  observance  of  the  Lent  fast  (J7.  E, 
iit.  8;  Chr.  8.  in  M.  U.  B,  310)  under  severe 
penalties.  No  laws,  however,  bearing  the  name 
of  Earcombert  have  been  preserved.  He  mar- 
ried Sexburga,  the  elder  daughter  of  Anna  king 
of  the  East  Angles,  who,  after  his  death,  became 
abbess  of  Sheppey,  and  subsequently  succeeded 
her  sister  St.  Etheldreda  as  abbess  of  Ely.  By 
Sexburga  Earcombert  was  the  father  of  St.  Ear- 
oongoU  (Bed.  K  E.  iii.  8),  St.  Eormenhild 
(Flor.  Wig.  Jf.  H,  B,  627),  and  Egbert  and 
Hlothere,  who  successively  reigned  in  Kent. 
Earcombert  is  mentioned  by  Eddius  (c.  3)  and 
Bede  (iT.  E.  v.  19)  as  welcoming  Wilfrid  in  his 
first  visit  to  Kent,  and  Eddins  in  particular 
enlarges  on  the  assistance  afibrded  bv  Earcom- 
bert, Notwithstanding  his  piety,  Earcombert 
does  not  occur  as  a  monastic  benefactor.  He 
died  after  a  reign  of  tweuty-four  years,  July  14, 
664,  the  same  day  as  archbishop  Deusdedit 
(Bede,  ff.  E,  iv.  1),  and  was  buried  at  St.  Augus- 
tine's.   (Thorn,  c  1769.)  [S.] 

EABOOKGOTA,  thedaughter  of  Earcombert, 
king  of  Kent,  by  his  wife  Sexburga.  She  is 
described  by  Bede  {ff.  E.  iii.  8)  as  a  virgin  of 
great  virtue,  and  as  a  nun  of  the  monastery  of 
Farmoutier  in  Brie,  recently  founded  by  St.  Fara 
or  Burgundofara.  Bede  says  that  many  stories 
were  told  of  Earcongota's  miraculous  powers, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  circumstances  of  her 
death.  As  the  time,  of  which  she  had  warning, 
approached,  she  visited  the  cells  of  the  sisters 
and  asked  their  prayers.  She  had  seen  a  band 
of  white-clad  men  approach  the  monastery,  and 
when  she  asked  their  errand  was  told  that  they 
were  come  to  fetch  the  coin  of  gold  that  had 
oome  from  Kent.  Some  of  the  faithful  saw  h<»r 
soul  carried  off  by  angels  ;  her  body  wax  Liej^.e(l 
in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen.  (See  Bede,  ff.  E. 
iii.  8;  Elmham,  p.  191 ;  AA.  S8.  Boil.  26  Feb. 
iii.  387,  388,  759 ;  Hardy,  Cat.  MateriaU  for 
British  History,  i.  369,  870.)  Her  life,  written 
by  John  of  Tynemouth,  is  still  in  MS.  William  oi 
Malmesbury  (fi.  E.  lib.  i.  §  11)  p!ku:es  Earccngota 
at  Chelles,  not  at  Farmortier.  [S.] 

EAROONUALD  (Bed.  jy.  JET.  IV.  6  K.ff.B. 
217  d),  bishop  of  London.    [£rkenwald.j 

[C.  H.] 

EABDRED,  the  third  bishop  of  Dunwich 
after  the  division  of  the  East  Anglian  diocese. 
(if.  ff.  B.  618.)  Tb^re  is  great  difficulty  in 
assigning  the  dates  and  even  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  bishops  of  Dunwich.  Aldberht,  the 
bishop  mentioned  by  Bede  at  the  close  of  his 
work  (ff.  E.  V.  23)  appears  as  the  fifth  bishop  in 
the  a«.cient  list;  if  both  these  authorities  are 
right,  £ardred*8  date  must  fall  within  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  8th  cent  sry.  If  again  he 
is  identified   with   Eardulf,    be    East   Anglian 
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[Sfldnn,  37).  Id  tb*  next  jaa  Uiot)»r  d>*- 
nroui  riml  «u  airaatod  *D<J  (lain  at  Eudnira 
bidding,  AUhinniul  hid  of  Alcnd,  who  wu  mllf 
tb«  UptiDiata  hair  to  the  Northnoibriu  thrum 
(Symeon, 38).  Thr»eiuml«hiTingb«Dtbtun- 
mcTid,  Eudnlf,  iu  a.d.  801,  led  ■□  army  apiut 
iog  of  Metcia,  wbom   ha  tccniad  of 


horbourlDg    aod   aDCouriglDg    tba   coDipintarm 

r'Dithialifa.  No  bloodabad,  howerer,  occornd, 
bjabopa  and  noblas  malciog  peaoe  bctvaea  tha 
latanding  combittiDM  (Sfmeoo,  39).  Tfa»% 
hmrerar,  vers  Ironbloni  limei  Id  NorthoiDbria. 
Archbiihop  EnnhiM  11.,  like  kiog  Kmnlf,  TonBd  it 
Daceuary  to  ke«p  mldien  in  his  ratiDDB  for  pro- 
tection, aod  ia  lald  to  hare  protntcd  tbe  Iiiada 
ind  perHDioftha  fDesofLardnlr.  AlcuiD  blimra 
him  for  thia  cooduct  {Epp.  S21,  62i\  probnblr 
waing  that  the  ddI;  chaaca  for  Nortbmnbri* 
iraa  tuTJog  a  item  king  like  Eardnlfat  Itihcad. 
At  last,  in  A.C  fiOS,  i  competitor  of  the  nune  of 
Alfvold  droTe  EaHalf  from  hii  kiDgdom.  He  was 
tooaetiTato  be  loog  in  aiilt.  He  vbiltdChaila- 
magaa  aDd  pope  Leo,  who  atupaded  archbUhw 
Eanbald  and  king  Keonlf  of  halching  tba  rocnaifDl 
NDtpiracT,  and  in  A.D.  SOS  tbe  banished  Krenign 
mu  naCorad  through  thelntarpoaitioDof  Chariu- 
magne  (Eiohard,  apud  I>ncheane,  ii.  255;  Boa- 
aD■^v.  603;  UabilloD,  .^im.  Ben.  ii.  383).  In 
(he  following  jear  Eardalf  dlnd,  and  trauimltted 
bi*  kiDgdom  to  hii  md  Eanrad,  who  w«  tb*  laat 
indepeadant  laoDarcb  of  Northumbris. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Eardnlf  the  prorincti  of 
Qallowaf  came  iDto  the  pounaloD  of  the  Plcta. 
rhare  are  ooioi  of  Bardnlf  in  eiiitence,  aod  thua* 
itrack  br  hii  KID  are  eiceediDgij  DnmeroDi. 

[J.R.] 

EABDULP  (S)  (Herdulf),  a  blahop  of  Eait 
Anglia,  who  wai  pracant  at  the  coDDdt  btid  at 
Clovesho  Id  747.  (Haddao  aod  Slnbba.iiL  360.) 
At  Eanfl-ith  wu  at  thii  time  bishop  of  Umham, 
Eardnlf  niiut  hare  been  bithop  of  Pnawich  ;  bat 
nothipg  mora  ia  known  abont  him,  and  hii  aam« 
loa  not  appear  in  tha  ancient  liali,  [S.] 

BARDULF  (4),  the  twellth  biihop  of  R^^~ 
eheiter.  (if.  ff  5.  GIG.)  He  fint  appMn  in  a 
grant  made  by  Eardalf.liiDg  of  Kent,  to  l^wheater, 
the  date  of  which  (762)  ii  corrected  Ir  the 
namei  of  the  wltneuei  U  747.  If  thla  charter 
■od  ila  eorrectioD  be  truited,  Eardulf  miut  have 
become  biihop  the  very  year  in  which  hie  pre* 
leceuor  Dnnno  bad  attended  the  coddciI  of 
CloTeiho  (Kemble,  C.  D.  !IG),  and  have  been 
invoWed  in  a  conteat  about  the  rights  of  his 
eharcb  with  a  person  called  WalhuD.  Hia  sac- 
cetHir,  Diora,  appears  first  ia  775.  Eardnlf's 
dates  fall  between  these  two  limili.  Besidea 
the  charter  of  king  Eardulf,  Ihi)  biabop  receiTod 
other  granls  for  Rocheiler;  tind  ut  Woldhnm 
fi«ni  king  Ethelbert  in  750,  and  land  in  the  city 
of  Rochester  from  Sigiraed,  king  of  half  Kent,  in 
762.     In  7610ITa  and  Slgii-aed  gate  him  twenty 

Sloughlindi  at  Eslinghnm,  Prrndesbnrjr,  and 
ficham.  (Ann.  Roff.  Aug.  Sac.  i.  341.)  The 
charters  by  which  these  grnnta  were  secured  are 
soma  of  them  preurved  in  the  Teitui  RDRensis, 
but  are  Dot  free  from  the  anspictcn  of  forgery, 
and  add  considerably  to  the  dilEculty  of  lettlinir 
thechionology  of  the  KaDtish  kings;  leeEambli-. 
CD.  110,  111,113,114.  Tbe  last  two,  whlcb 
■re  lev,  soipicioui  ihna  tbe  olbers,  are  of  the 
time  of  arcbbiihop  Brcgwio,  and  on*  if  Jat^ 
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K5.  EanhiTrs  name  at  wiineM  alio  appean  iD 
1  gnat  to  Minster.  (K.  C.  D.  112.)  See  Ang. 
Ac  i  343.  A  more  interesting  relic  of  Ear- 
4ilf  it  a  letter  addresaed  by  him,  in  conjunction 
with  Eardnlf  king  of  Kent,  to  Lnllos  of  Mainz, 
tlie  iacce«or  of  St.  Boniface.  In  thii  he  calls 
Lnllos  the  dearest  of  all  bishops,  addresses  him 
ss  SB  tDtimate  friend,  and  desires  his  prayers  for 
both  the  fiardnlfii.  A  little  present,  ''reptis 
mptilis,'*  b  sent  with  the  letter;  the  bearer  is 
the  priest  Laearored,  and  the  names  of  three 
kiBsmen  are  appended,  for  whom  the  prayers  of 
Ullos  are  requested;  Irroigi,  Noththry  and 
Dobcha.  The  date  of  the  letter  most  of  course 
b«  755,  or  Utcr,  as  in  that  year  Lullos  became 
bisbop.    (JToM.  iToj^wU.  pp.  285,  286.)         [S.] 

EARDUULF  (Kemble,  C.  D,  96),  king  of 
Kent    [EAKDULr(l>]  [C.  H.] 

EARDWLFU8  (Sim.  Dun.  0,  R,  A,  ann. 
796  ia  Jf.  Ji:  B.  669  e,  670  a,  671  a,  d),  king  of 
Korthnmbria.    [Ea&dulp  (2>]  [C.  H.] 

EABNULF  (CllroM.  MaOr,  ann.  794),  king  of 
lUrthumbria.    [Eardulf  (2).]  [C.  H.] 

EARPWALD  (EoRPWALD,  Akrthwau>, 
lA.  EHauL  p.  13),  the  son  of  Redwald,  king  of 
th«  East  Angles.  Redwald  had  receiTod  Chris- 
tisaity  in  Kent,  but  had  relapsed  on  returning 
to  his  own  kingdom.  Earpwald  was  converted 
aader  the  influence  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northum- 
bris,  and  introduced  Christianity  into  his  domin- 
iois  soon  after  Edwin's  own  conversion,  and 
iome  time  before  the  year  632,  to  which  the 
event  is  referred  by  Florence  of  Worcester, 
(if.  H.  B.  528.)  We  hare  no  account  of  the  date 
of  his  succession  to  the  throne.  Shortly  after 
liti  eonrersion  he  was  murdered  by  a  pagan 
ismcd  Ricbert.  Smith,  the  editor  of  fiede, 
trgoing  from  the  chronology  of  the  East  Anglian 
U^Mps,  places  this  event  in  627 ;  and  Hussey 
ranarlcs  that  at  least  twentv-eight  years  elapsed 
Wtween  the  conversion  of  Earpwald  and  the 
desth  of  archbishop  Honorius  (Bede,  H,  E.  ii. 
15X  which  would  throw  back  the  date  to  625. 
The  years  of  his  reign  are  given  by  Lappenberg 
u  61*7-628.  Redwald  is  last  mentioned  in  617. 
(Ckr.  8,  M.  H,  B.  308.)  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
aKribes  the  death  of  Earpwald  to  Penda.  (if. 
H.  B.  716.)  [S.] 

EA8CULPH  {Angl  Sac  i.  404^  bishop  of 
Dinwich.    [Aotwolf.]  [C.  H.] 

EA8CWINU8  (Wend.  F.  H.  ann.  673,  676, 
%L  Coxe),  king  of  Weasex.     [EscwiNE.] 

[C.  H.] 

EAST  ANGLES,  KINGS  OF.  The  king- 
^om  of  the  East  Angles,  which  in  its  later 
txtendoa  was  oo-extensive  with  the  diocese  of 
Hmhsm,  Thetfoid,  or  Norwich,  comprised  in  its 
earlier  stages,  besides  the  modem  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  some  of  the  frontier  lands 
vUck  were  afterwards  parts  of  Mercia.  The 
^  country  of  the  Gyrvii,  extending  from  South 
Uamlnshire  to  South  Cambridgeshire,  which, 
A^  the  oonsolidaiioD  of  the  Mercian  power, 
«u  regarded  as  part  of  Merda,  was  earlier  a 
»^«tcabU  kad  between  Mere!a  and  East  Anglia, 
nd  tariier  stiU  was  a  part  of  East  Anglia  itself. 
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Ely,  according  to  Bede,  was  in  East  Anglia  (^H,  E 
iv.  19);  and  Florence  of  Worcester  and  William 
of  Malmesbury  place  Cambridgeshire  also  under 
the  rule  of  the  kings  of  the  East  Angles  (Flor. 
Wig.  M:H,  B,  644 ;  W.  Malmesb.  (?.  R,  ed.  Hardy, 
lib.  L  {  102).  The  East  Angles  were  converted 
to  Christianity  before  the  Mercians,  and  hence 
probably  the  early  foundation  of  the  fen  monas- 
teries. The  see  of  the  first  four  bishops  of  the 
East  Angles  was  at  Dunwich,  on  the  coast  of 
Suffolk  ;  the  diocese  was  divided  in  673  between 
two  bishops,  one  of  whom,  at  Elroham  (Helmham, 
North  Elmham),  ruled  Norfolk ;  the  other,  at 
Dunwich,  ruled  Suffollc.  In  the  Danish  ravages 
of  870  both  lines  of  bishops  were  for  a  time 
extinguished,  and  when  the  church  revived  under 
the  sons  of  Edward  the  Elder,  Elmham  was 
regarded  as  the  sole  see  for  the  whole  province. 

The  kings  of  the  East  Angles,  within  the 
period  known  to  history,  traced  their  descent 
from  Woden  through  Wuffa  in  the  ninth  gene- 
ration from  the  mythic  patriarch.  Wufta 
(called  by  the  haeiographers  Offii)  was  father  of 
Tytla  or  Tytil,  who  was  fiither  of  Eni  and  Red- 
wald. The  East  Angles  must  have  been  among 
the  earliest  of  the  (Mrman  settlers ;  the  details 
of  their  migrations  are  altogether  unknown,  but 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  probably  represents  a 
true  tradition  when  he  asserts  that,  like  Mercia, 
the  East  Anglian  territory  was  long  divided 
among  a  number  of  nameless  **  proceres.**  If 
Wnffs  was  the  first  who  united  the  whole  nation 
under  one  sceptre,  this  would  account  for  the 
prominence  given  to  him  in  the  genealogy.  Ah 
grandfather  of  Redwald  he  could  hardly  b^ 
dated  earlier  than  530  A.D.  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don (if.  H,  B,  714)  gives  him  the  title  of  king, 
and  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Ceaulin,  king 
of  Wessez,  dr.  571  a.D.  The  dates  assigned  in 
the  later  chronicles  are  of  no  authority  what- 
ever. Matthew  Paris,  however,  following  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  dates  Uffa  in  571,  and  Tytil  in 
578.    (CAron.  Maj.  ed.  Luard,  pp.  248,  249.) 

The  first  Christian  king  was  Redwald,  the  son 
of  Tytil  [Redwald].    No  date  is  assigned  for 
his  accession ;  he  is  counted  by  Bede  as  the  fourth 
of  the  kings  who  exerdsed  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  Britain,  and  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as 
the  fourth  Bretwalda.    Such  a  position  he  could 
have  acquired  only  after  the  death  of  Ethelbert  1. 
of  Kent,  in  616.    (Bede,  H,  ^.  U.  5 ;  Chr.  &  A.a 
827,  M.  H,  B,  843.)    The  date  of  the  conversioi 
and  relapse  of  Redwald  cannot  be  fixed.    Earp- 
wald   [Eabpwald]   succeeded    him,    probably 
about  624.     Ricbert,  who  killed  Earpwald,  was 
a  pagan,  and  a  period  of  anarchy  followed  the 
murder.    Sigbeit,  son  of  Redwald,  restored  unity 
to  the  kingdom  about  631,  reigning  conjointly  fot 
a  few  years  with  his  kinsman  Egric,  who  suo^ 
ceeded   him  on  his  resignation.     Sigbert  and 
Egric  both   perished  in  battle  against  Pendi, 
about  A.D.  636  (Flor.  Wig.X    Anna,  son  of  Eni 
the  brother  of  Redwald,  succeeded  [Anna],  and 
reizned  until  654  (Chr.  8.  cf.  Smith's  Notes  on 
Bede,  H.E,  in.  18,  19).    Ethelhere,  brother  of 
Anna,  the  next  king,  perished  at  the  battle  of 
Winwaed,  A.D.  655  [Ethelhere].     Here  at  last 
a  definite  date  is  found.    Ethelwald,  brother  and 
successor  of  Ethelhere,  died  according  to  Florence 
(if.  JET.  B,  532)  in  664.    Aldulf,  son  of  Ethelher^ 
was  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign  in  680 
(Bede,iSr.i:.iv.l7).  [Aldulf  (1).]  Hisacoenios 

c  a 
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ia  thinfon  defiDilsly  liiad.  If  th>  Itttar  of  papa 
Sergiiu  on  tfae  appfliiitiijcnt  e(  archbiifaop  Briht' 
wild  (Uaddu  and  Slubbt,  iii.  S2E>)  b«  g^DDiM, 
Aldnir  must  have  beta  alivs  in  692.  Alfrold 
ar  ElfwalJ,  hi)  brgther  tnd  aucceHor,  it  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogiea  vithout  dafinita  dates. 
There  i>  •  Utter  of  ■  Icing  Elbwdd  of  the  Yjit 
Anglei  tfl  St.  Bonirace,  which  tnnit  be  dated 
tUal  HJ  iHoK.  MoguiU.  p.  2\0t\  and  the  death 
or  Dfwald  >•  giren  br  Simeon  irf'  Dnrham  trnder 
the  jeu  719  (_M.  H.  B.  B63).  A  king  u 
Selred,  who  !•  called  king  of  the  Eaat  Anglea, 
and  made  ((Ar.  Jfotlnw.)  the  predMtuiir  of 
Eirnald,  i*  reallf  king  of  the  Ulaat  Saiona. 

On  the  death  of  Elfwald,  the  EMt-Anglian 
kingdom  wai  held  coDJointl;  or  contempora- 
Uoiulj  by  two  king*,  whom  Simeon  call*  Alberht 
and  HaDbeKDoa,  who  di Tided  the  kingdom. 
Hunbeimaa  b  perhapi  ■  miireading  for  the  name 
of  Beoms,  who  in  the  genealogy  by  Florence 
(jr.  U.  B.  636)  i>  made  ■  contemporary  of  OfTa, 
and,  in  the  Chronicle  of  yioranoe  (if.  H.  B.  544), 
ia  represented  aa  king  in  758.  Beoma  was 
•nrcaeded  by  Elhelred,  who  wu  the  bther  of 
St.  Ethelbert  [EthelbeBT  (3)],  who  perlsned  in 
792.  EuJmund,  the  martyr  king  of  870,  is  the  only 
other  king  of  Lngliah  race  known  to  have  bone 
the  title.  The  obscurity  and  uncertainty  of  the 
whole  series  is  partly  owing  to  the  dealruction 
□r  all  national  nionumenta  daring  the  Dnniah 
occupation,  and  partly  to  the  (act  that  tnta  the 
ag«ofkthelba1dkingorNcrcia  onwards  the  East 
ijigles  were  entirely  under  the  role  of  Merda, 
a  slate  of  things  which  nay  pouibly  be  dated 
eartlei,  as  it  is  clear  that  from  the  death  of 
Anna  the  kings  were  in  a  rery  secondary  poiition. 

Some  coins  aicrib«d  to  East  An$;11an  kings  are 
in  eiistence  ;  a  lilrer  coin  resembling  a  sceatta 
avigncd  to  Beorua  (or  Unnhaanna)',  and  coins 
beanng  the  name  of  Eadwald,  with  that  of 
moneyer  Wintred,  who  is  known  to  hare  struck 
2ut  Anglisn  coins  under  OBa  and  Keaalf,  are 
rorarrad  to  an  Eaat  Anglian  king  of  the  name, 
but  only  conjecturally,  as  there  la  no  other 
■Tldence  that  such  a  person  ever  existed  (Haw- 
kina,  EnglM  SUver  Ctus,  pp.  55-57).  [S.] 

EABT  SAXONS.  The  kingdom  of  the  East 
Saiona  was  cssterminoiu  with  the  old  diocese  of 
London.  That  diocese  embraced  the  ooaDtlei  of 
Essex,  Uiddleaex,  and  eonthcm  Hertfordshire; 
the  last-mentioned  district,  howerer,  largely 
consisted  of  the  territories  of  St.  Alban'a  Abbey, 
and  was  eiempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
liiie  eiemptioD  waa  of  much  later  date  than  the 
period  embraced  in  this  work ;  but  it  had  the 
eiPect  of  continuing  an  uncertainty  of  boundary 
which  eiiated  earlier  in  consequence  of  the  nncer- 
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the  Kune  names,  were  £*it  Soion  and  anbject  t« 
the  see  of  Ijindon.  The  archdeaconry  of  St. 
Alban'a,  containing  twenty-two  parishes  in  Herfr 
fordshire  and  taUT  in  Bnckiaghamshln,  was 
added  to  the  diocese  of  Ijindon  in  the  reign  of 
EdwardVl.  The  indapendenceuf  the  St.  AlbMi's 
parishes  dates  a  long  way  hack  into  antiquity, 
and  they  may  be  regarded  either  as  Uercian  or 
aa  a  border  land  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  kings  of  the  Eut  Saions  traced  their 
genealogy  through  Ercwin,  in  the  ninth  genen- 
lon  trota  Woden;  ami  the  peculiar  featare  ut 


their  pedigree  it  tl 


with  0 


I  eiceptlon,  that 


begin  with  the  sorm  letter, 
S.  To  Escvin,  who  b  also  called  Erchenwin, 
no  historian  haa  ventured  to  oaaign  a  date ;  but 
he  ia  regarded  as  the  lint  king  of  the  Imii 
Salons.  His  sod  Sleda  was  married  to  Kicolo, 
of  Ethelbert  1.  uf  Kent.     Sebert,  hia 


t  Christ! 


rei  going  uniler  the  tugirc* 
macy  o>  Ethelbert  in  the  year  li04,  when  the 
see  of  Lundon  was  founded.  Sebert,  some  time 
befor*  the  death  of  archbishop  Laurentins,  about 
UIG,  diod,  rearing  his  kingdom  to  his  three  soiu 
(Bede,  H.  E.  n.  5),  Seired,  Senard,  and  Cigebert, 
who  all  fell  in  battle  against  the  West  Saiona 
(*.  Flor.  Wig,  M.  H.  B.  p.  VIT).  The  date  of  tbia 
event  b  liied  by  Matthew  Paris  (i.  -Ill)  in  6'ii, 
bnt  without  authority.  The  neit  king  was 
Slgebert  the  Little,  the  son  of  Seward  (Uede, 
H.  E.  iii.  32  ;  Elor.  Wig.  M.  M.  S.  629).  Sigeben 
the  Good,  who  succeeded  Sigebert  the  Little, 
restored  Christianity  among  hb  people,  who  had 
fallen  away  after  the  death  of  king  Sebert; 
he  was  the  son  of  SigeUld  (or  Seaibald),  a 
descendant  of  Sleda  throngh  another  line,  waa 
baptiied  about  653  nnder  the  influence  of  Oswy 
king  of  Northumbria,  and  soon  alVei-  (cir.  SiiU) 
waa  killed  by  his  subjects.  Swithelm,  hii 
successor,  seems  to  have  been  his  brother 
(Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  22;  Flor.  Wig.  in  U.  II.  U 
637) ;  he  was  baptited  by  Cedda  in  East  Anglia 
Swithelm  died  apparently  before  the  year  li'iii, 
the  year  of  the  great  plague,  during  which 
Bede  {H.  E.  iii.  30)  makes  »gheri  and  Sobbi 
kinga  of  the  East  Snions  under  the  aopremavy 
ofUerds.  Sigheri  was  the  son,  and  Ifeblii  the 
brother  of  Sigebert  the  Little  (Jf.  U.  B.  62H). 
Of  the  two  kings  iiigheri,  with  hia  people,  aiHuta- 
tiied  during  the  plague  -,  Sebbi  continued  faith- 
ful. Sigheri  dieJ  before  Sebbi,  who  Kignei  In 
all  thirty  years,  and  died  about  695  (Bede,  Jf.  E. 
It.  11).  Sigheri  left  a  son  Ofia,  who  possibly 
succeeded  to  bis  share  of  the  kingdom,  nod  left 
his  kingdom  in  709,  retiring  to  Kome  (l>e<le, 
H.  E.  ».  18).  Sebbi  had  two  sons,  Sigheard  nn.l 
Swefred  or  Swebrad,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
'titor  for  the  kingdom  uf  Kviit 
to  have 


d  the  king.!..) 
IT).     On  OUh 


l-'m 


I.  M.  H.  B.  637). 
me  in  709,  Selred,  the  son  or 
I  (ih,),  succeeded.     His  death  is 
0  747  (Jf.  //.  B. 


I  sDCceswr  (Flor. 
In  758  (Flor.  Wig.  M.  ~ll.  H. 
the  genealogy  as  Swithaeit, 
in  the  jiedigreo  is  not  (iied, 
Sigeric  (Flor.  Wig.  639)  i.i 
Komc  in  799  (Or.  S  it.  II.  B 
d  waa  bid  sou  (Flor.  Wig.  e.'D) 
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Hus  Sigermftl  is  mentioned  in  the  Winchoomb 
eharier  of  811  (Kemble,  C.  Z>.  197)  as  present  »t 
tkc  dedication  of  the  church,  in  company  with 
KenoH  His  is  the  last  name  in  the  genealogy  ; 
bat  another  Inng,  named  Swithred  or  Swithed, 
is  mentionad  by  Matthew  Paris  as  conquered  by 
Egbert  in  828  (ed.  Lnard,  i.  374,  375).  The 
names  mentioned  in  thu  article  may  be  con- 
•nlted. 

The  dense  obscority  that  hangs  orer  every 
)mtion  of  East-Saxon  history  is  not  broken  by 
sny  light  derived  from  coins  or  charters.     [S.j 

EASTERWINE  (Eostebwini),  coadjutor 
abbat  of  Wearroonth,  was  the  nephew  of 
Bowdict  Biacop,  founder  and  first  abbat  of  that 
monastery.  He  was  bom  in  650  {Hitt.  i.  157X 
the  eighth  year  of  King  Oswy,  and,  being  of 
noble  birth,  held  tlte  rank  of  a  **  minister  **  or 
**  king's  thane,"  under  Oswy's  son  and  successor 
Egfrid,  before  he  was  24.  At  that  age  he  re- 
Bounced  all  secular  prospects  in  order  to  join  the 
community  which  his  uncle  was  just  then  form- 
ing at  Wearmonth.  As  a  monk,  he  was  so  far 
firoiD  presuming  on  his  *'eorl-kin,"  that  he  took 
pleasure  in  sharing  the  homeliest  work  with  his 
hrethren ;  he  was  to  be  seen,  conspicuous  by  his 
rigorous  form  and  kindly  demeanour,  engaged 
in  threshing,  winnowing,  milking,  baking, 
gardening,  cooking,  always  ^  lingua  suaris,  et 
animo  hilaris"  (Bede,  ffist  Abb.  7).  He  was 
(miained  priest  in  679.  After  Ceolfrid  had 
been  sent  with  a  new  monastic  colony  to  Jarrow, 
Benediet  made  Easterwine  his  own  coadjutor  at 
Waarmouth,  *'  in  the  9th  year  from  its  founda- 
tion,*' itf.  in  682-3.  In  this  dignity  he  re- 
tained alt  his  frank  humility ;  whenever  he  came 
across  monks  at  work,  he  would  join  them  by 
handling  plough  or  hammer  or  winnowing 
machine,  as  if  simply  one  of  themselves ;  he 
shared  their  meals,  slept  in  their  dormitory,  and, 
while  careful  to  maintain  discipline,  was  accus- 
tomed, '^from  his  innate  and  habitual  afiec- 
tionateness,"  to  warn  beforehand  azainst  the 
Buseooduct  which,  if  it  occurred,  would  bring  a 
elood  of  sorrow  over  his  bright  countenance 
("  limpidissimam  vultus  ejus  lucem  **).  During 
Benedict's  absence  (on  his  last  journey  to  Rome) 
Easterwine,  with  numy  others  of  the  community, 
was  attacked  by  the  "yellow  pestilence."  Even 
after  fatal  symptoms  appeared,  he  remained 
two  days  in  the  common  dormitory,  and  then 
renunred  into  a  private  room.  On  the  day 
before  his  death  he  came  out,  sat  m  the  open 
air,  and  summoning  all  the  monks,  gave  them, 
**  more  naturae  misericordis,**  the  kiss  of  peace 
aai  fiu^well,  while  they  were  weeping  over  the 
imminent  departure  of  **  such  a  father  and  pas- 
tor.* He  died  while  matins  were  being  sung  in 
the  church,  on  the  7th  of  March,  686,  aged  only 
36  years.     Sto  Bede,  EisL  Abb,  6,  7.     (W,  B.] 

EATA  (1),  the  first  bishop  of  Hexham  and  the 
fifth  of  lindisfisme.  He  waf  one  of  the  twelve 
Moftbumbrian  boys  whom  St.  Aidan,  in  the 
first  days  of  his  episcopate  at  Lindisfame,  "  re- 
ceived to  be  instructed  in  Christ"  (Beile,  iii. 
96).  One  of  his  fellow  pupils  was  Ceadda  or 
Chad  (A,  iii.  28).  In  the  year  of  Aidan'i  death, 
651,  we  find  Eata  pre>ttding  as  abba*':  over  a 
■MMuiery  at  **Mailror,"  Old  Melrose,  a  spot 
irhich  Bade  deacribea  a'  almost  surrounded  by 
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the  windings  of  the  Tweed  (•&.  v.  12).  He  hap> 
pened  to  be  absent  when,  in  the  winter  of  that 
year,  Cuthbert  applied  for  admission  into  the 
monasterv,  and  was  received  by  Boisil  the  prior 
(Bede,  Vit.  OiUhb.  o.  6).  When,  **  after  a  few 
years,"  the  sub-king  Alchfrid,  son  of  king  Oswy, 
gave  Eata  some  land  at  Ripon  for  the  construction 
of  a  monastery,  the  abbat  sent  Cuthbert  with 
other  monks  to  occupy  the  new  home.  Eata 
himself  appears  to  have  spent  some  time  there, 
for  we  read  that  he  with  the  other  inmates  was 
sent  back  home  (  Vit,  Cuthb,  a  8X  or  as  we  may 
infer  from  another  passage  (Bede,  E.  H.  v.  19), 
preferred  to  depart  rather  than  adopt  the  Catholic 
Enster  and  other  observances  which  differed  from 
those  of  Lindisfarne.  After  the  conference  ot 
Whitbv,  bishop  Colman,  on  the  eve  uf  his  depar- 
ture nrom  Lindisfame,  asked  king  Oswy  to 
place  Eata  over  that  monasterv ;  and  the  abbat 
of  Melrose  thus  (contrary  to  the  rule  established 
in  foreign  churches,  C.  of  Epaon,  a.d.  517,  c.  9) 
held  in  combination  the  government  of  two 
monasteries,  and  apparently  won  the  affection 
of  both  communities  by  qualities  which  Bede 
commemorates  in  thv  briet  description  of  him 
as  **  the  gentlest  and  simplest  of  all  men  "  (Bede, 
iii.  26,  iv.  27).  About  the  same  time  he  lost 
his  prior  Boisil,  who,  as  he  himself,  we  are  told, 
had  forewarned  Eata  three  years  previously, 
died  of  the  plague  which  then  ravaged  Britain, 
and  was  known  in  Ireland  as  "  the  yellow  pest " 
(Ftt.  Cvik,  8).  After  some  years,  Eata  trans* 
ferred  Cuthbert,  wno  had  succeeded  Boisil  ss 
prior  of  Melrose,  to  the  priorship  of  Lindisfarne, 
and  employed  him  in  a  task  which,  perhaps,  was 
too  rough  for  his  own  disposition,  that  of  im* 
proving  the  discipline  of  the  house  (Bede,  iv.  27; 
Vit,  Cuthb,  16).  By  Eata*s  request  Cuthbert 
framed  a  body  of  rules  for  the  monks  (Anon. 
Va,  Cuthb,  1.  3).  In  078,  when  the  diocese  ot 
York  was  divided  by  archbishop  Theodore  and 
king  Egfrid  without  the  consent  of  bishop 
Wilfrid,  Eata  was  selected  for  one  of  the  new 
bishoprics.  He  was  to  preside  over  Bemicin, 
having  his  episcopal  chair  either  in  Hexham  or 
in  Lindisfame.  Three  years  later,  in  681,  a 
further  subdivision  took  place;  Eata  retained 
Lindisfame,  while  Trnmbert  was  made  bJKhnp  of 
Hexham  (Bede,  iv.  12).  When  in  685  Cuthbert 
was  consecrated  as  successor  of  the  deposed 
Trumbert,  Eata  yielded  to  his  former  prior's 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Lindisfame,  and  re- 
turned to  Hexham,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  of  dysentery  (Bede,  Vit, 
Cuthb,  8)  on  October  26,  686,  after  an  episcopate 
of  eiffht  years,  and  probably  about  fifty  years 
after  ne  had  come  to  Lindisfame,  as  a  boy,  to 
be  trained  by  Aidan.  He  was  commemorated 
on  the  anniversarv  of  his  death,  and  a  church, 
called  after  "  St.  Eata  the  Cbnfessor,"  was  stand- 
ing at  Attingham  (Atcham)  on  the  Sevem,  near 
Shrewsbury,  in  1075.  The  village  was  the 
birthplace  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  was  bap- 
tized in  the  church  on  the  "  Easter  Saturday " 
of  that  year  {OnL  Vit  v.  1,  xiiL  45>  See  also 
Hardy,  Deac,  Cat,  i.  292.  [W.  B.] 

EATA  (2)  (A  8.  a  ann.  738  in  if.  ff.  B.  329 ; 
BATE,  Gaimar,  Estorie,  v.  1752  in  M.  H.  B, 
785),  son  of  Leodwald,  was  the  father  of  Eadberl 
king  of  Northumbria,  and  of  ^bert  archbishon 
of  York  [a  H.] 
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SATA  (8)  (EoHA,  EthaX  an  anchoret  who 
lired  at  Crayke,  in  Yorkshire,  and  whose  death  in 
767  is  recorded  hj  Simeon  of  Durham  (if.  B,  B, 
663).  In  a  marginal  note  of  the  MS.  of  Simeon 
the  event  is  placed  in  752  (i5.  662).  Under  the 
name  £cha,  this  person  is  described  bj  Alcnin, 
in  the  poem  on  the  saints  of  York,  as  a  chaste 
man  who  had  given  np  worldlj  honours  to  hold 
communion  wiUi  God,  and  as  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecj.  He  makes  him  a  contemporary 
of  archbishop  Egbert  of  York,  A.D.  734-766 
(Jtfbii.  Alcum,  ed.  Jaff^,  p.  123).  His  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  anchorets  in  the  Liber 
Yitae  Duneimauis,  p.  6,  as  **  Echha  presbyter.** 

[S.] 

EATBERT  (Bed.  M.  E,  Chrottoi,  in  M.  H,  B. 
288  c),  king  of  Northnmbria.    [Eadbbrt  (4).] 

[C.  HO 

BATHED  (Flor.  Wig.  Norn.  Praesul.  Lindiaf, 
in  M.  ff,  B.  624  d,  e;  Id.  Chron,  ann.  677,  681), 
bishop  of  Lindsey.    [Eaohkd.]  [C.  H.] 

EATTA  (Wend.  F.  H,  ann.  678,  686,  ed. 
Coxe),  bishop  of  Hexham.    [Eata  (1).]  [C.  H.] 

EBAGNIUS,  a  magistrianus,  or  official  of 
the  magistcr  officioram  in  the  imperial  court 
(Ducange,  s.  v.).  He  was  sent  with  a  letter 
from  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  to  Augustine 
inviting  him  to  the  council  of  Ephesus.  On 
arriving  at  Carthage,  Ebagntus  learned  from  the 
bishop  Capreolus  that  Augustine  was  dead  ;  he 
then  returned  to  Constantinople  with  a  letter 
from  Capreoluaito  that  effect.  (Liberatns  Dia- 
conus,  Breviariwn,  c  5,  Patrol.  Lat.  Ixviii.  p. 
977;  Ceillier,  viiL  417;  Baronius,  a.d.  430, 
Ixxiv.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

EBALTEBIU8,  EBALTIUS,  EBABCIS. 

[Ebabcius.] 

EBARGIUS  (1)  Sixteenth  bishop  of  Kevers, 
following  St.  Itherius,  and  succeeded  by  Oppor- 
tnnus.  He  flourished  about  A.D.  696,  according 
to  the  Gallia  Christiana,  Hb  date,  however,  is 
very  doubtful.  Coquille,  in  his  list  of  the 
bishops  of  Nevers  (ffist,  du  Nivemois,  Pkris, 
1612,  sub  fin.X  places  Ouarcius  or  Evardus 
between  St.  Deodatus  (called  by  him  Derdatus) 
and  Galdo,  while  Le  Cointe  (ann.  766,  n.  x.  tom. 
V.  p.  692)  mentions  an  Euarcius  or  Euardus  as 
in  occupation  of  the  see  in  a.d.  766,  as  the 
successor  of  Waldo,  or  nearly  a  century  later. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  passages  quoted 
under  the  head  of  Ebarcius  bishop  of  Tours, 
may  really  refer  to  Ebarcius  of  Nevers  (^Gailia 
Chrittiana,  xii.  628.)  [S.  A  B.] 

EBABGIUS  (9)  (Ebaltius,  Ebastius,  Edar- 
Cis,  Ebalterius,  EvaricdsX  33rd  bishop  of 
Tours,  succeeding  Bertus,  and  followed  by  Palla- 
dius.  He  appears  under  the  name  of  Ebarcis  as 
a  subscriber  of  a  prtoHeginm  or  charter  of  Agir- 
ardns.  or  Ageradus,  bishop  of  Chartres,  given, 
A.D.  696,  to  the  monastery  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  on  the  Loire  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxxviii. 
1228,  and  Mabillon,  d^  Re  Dipl.  lib.  v.  Ub.  21, 
who,  however,  conjectures  him  to  belong  to 
Nevers)  and,  again,  in  a  placitHm  of  Childebert  1 1 1, 
concerning  Noisv-sur^se  (Nocito-Villa)  (Bou- 
fluet,  Hist,  de  la  Fr,  iv.  676).  In  a  charter 
'oiiiS|  king  of  the  Aquitaniaas  (the  PiousX 
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in  favour  of  Noailles  (Nobiliacum),  roeatioa  if 
made  of  an  Ebasins,  who  may  have  been  identical 
with  Ebarcius  of  Tours  (see  CkM,  Christ.  U.  instm- 
menta,  p.  846,  and  see  also  Epabohiub  bishop  of 
Poitiers).  In  none  of  the  above  quoted  passagea 
is  the  see  mentioned,  so  that  it  is  at  least  poa* 
sible  that  Ebarcius  bishop  of  Nevers  is  tb« 
person  referred  to,  or  Eparchius  of  Poitiers 
(OaU.  Christ,  xiv.  30>  [S.  A  B.] 

EBABGIUS  (8)  bishop  of  Poitiers.  [Epar- 
OHIUS  (2).] 

EBASIU8,  bishop  of  Vicus  Aterii,  a  town  in 
the  province  of  Bvzada  in  Africa.  He  subscribed 
the  synodal  epistle  of  Stephanus  the  primate  of 
the  province  of  Byxada,  purporting  to  be 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Constantine  against 
the  Monothelites.  Hardouin  {Condi,  iii.  739) 
and  Mansi  (^ConciL  x.  927)  both  date  this  council 
and  letter  A.D.  649,  when  no  Constantine  waa 
reigning,  but  Constans  II.,  who  succeeded  Cun- 
sUntine  lU.  in  641.  Morcelli  {Afr,  Christ,  i. 
353),  though  referring  to  Hardouin  as  hia 
authority,  gives  A.D.  641  as  the  year.  Baroniua 
(AfiiM^.  ann.  646.  L-vi.)  gives  646  for  the  date, 
and  reads  Constans  for  the  emperor.       [C.  H.] 

EBASTIUS.    [EsABaus.] 

EBBA  (1)  (Aebda,  Aebbe,  Ebbe,  Malmeab. 
Gest.  Fontif,  231,  ed.  Hamilton^  abbess  of  Col- 
dingham,  a  daughter  of  Ethelfrid  king  of  North* 
umbria,  by  his  second  wife,  Acha  or  Acca,  sister 
of  king  Edwin,  to  whom  he  was  married  about 
A.D.  603.  She  was  uterine  sister  of  St.  Oswald, 
and  sister  or  aunt  to  several  kings  of  North- 
nmbria. After  her  father's  death  in  A.D.  616, 
she  sought  refuge  in  Scotland  with  her  brothers, 
where  Donald  Brek,  the  king,  protected  her 
{Aberdeen  Breviary),  Capgrave  states  that 
she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Aedan  king 
of  Scots,  and  that  to  esci^M  from  him  aha 
fled  to  Coldingham,  where  she  was  protected  by  n 
miracle.  This  story  may  probably  be  dismissed 
when  we  remember  that  Aedan  was  vanquished 
in  battle  by  Ethelfrid  before  Ebba  was  bom. 
Capgrave  says  that  Ebba  received  the  veil  from 
bishop  Finan.  Her  brother  king  Oswy  gave  to 
her  a  small  Roman  camp,  on  the  Derwent,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county  of  Durham,  which 
she  turned  into  a  monastery,  and  which  was  called 
Ebchester  after  her.  The  village  church  is  also 
dedicated  to  her  (Capgrave ;  Snrtees,  Dnrham^  ii. 
301). 

Ebba  was  also  abbess  of  Coldingham,  in  Ber> 
wickshire,  and  gave  her  name  to  St.  Abb's  Head, 
the  bleak  rock  hard  by,  which  juts  out  into  the 
sea.  Coldingham  was  a  twin  or  double  monas- 
tery, i,e,  an  establishment  in  which  monks  and  nnna 
resided,  apart  indeed,  but  under  one  head.  Thia 
svstem  was  at  all  times  a  dangerous  one,  and  in 
this  particular  case,  as  history  shews,  had  after- 
wards its  peculiar  disadvantages.  Of  Ebba'a 
rule  at  Coldingham  there  is  but  little  known. 
It  was  under  her  that  Etheldreda  her  nephew 
Egfrid's  wife  placed  herself  when  she  took  thtt 
veil  in  A.D.  671  (Bed.  M.  E,  iv.  19).  [Ethel- 
DBEDA  (2).'|  Here  Cuthbert  visited  Ebba  at  her 
desire,  anrt  «ent  to  pray  by  night  on  the  deserted 
beach,  where  the  seaU  came  nestling  up  to  him 
out  of  the  water  {Id,  Vita  &  Cuth,  cap.  i.)     Om 
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Mt  onnwinB  queen  Ermenlmrgii,  Egfrid't  s«€Oiid 
vifey  fTM  mentallj  afflicted  under  her  ro3f,  and 
£bW  ascribed  it  to  the  imprisonment  of  Wilfrid 
ty  E^rid,  mad  blamed  her  nephew  sererelj  for 
his  coAdnct.  She  also  described  a  miracle  which 
Wilfrid  is  said  to  have  wrought  while  he  was 
in  ward  (Eddi,  capp.  37,  S^). 

In  A.IK  679,  the  monastery  of  Coldingham 
was  destroyed  bj  fire,  an  event  which  made  a 
great  senaation  far  and  near  (Bed.  ff,  E,  It.  25). 
The  buildings  were  probably  of  a  very  humble 
dMcrtption,  the  walls  of  wood  and  clay,  and 
the  thatch  of  straw.  Ebba  did  not  long  survire 
the  destruction  of  her  house.  She  is  snid  to  have 
died  on  Aagnst  25,  A^.  683  (on  which  day  her 
festiTa]  was  obesrred).  (^pgrave  says  that  she 
was  buried  in  her  monastery,  where  a  long  while 
after  her  death  her  body  was  found  by  some 
shepherds.  This  was  probably  after  its  sub- 
sequent destruction  by  the  Danes.  £bba*s  re- 
naias  are  said  to  hare  been  removed,  and  placed 
en  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  In  a  later  day 
Aelfied,  aacrist  of  Durham,  a  prowling  relic- 
hunter,  brought  Ebba's  bones,  or  some  of  them 
at  least,  to  Durham,  where  they  were  laid  beside 
tlMMe  of  her  friend  St.  (}uthbert,  in  his  shrine 
(Symeon,  iRsl.  Eod.  Dnm,  iii  7> 

fibba  was  worshipped  aa  a  saint,  and  divers 
miracles  are  ascribed  to  her  agency.  A  life  of 
her  by  Reginald,  a  monk  of  Durham,  is  in  the 
Bodleian  library  (Fair&x,  6).  It  is  short,  and  of 
liitie  merit,  compared  with  the  other  works  of 
the  same  author,  and  although  unpublished 
itsidf  has  been  largely  used  by  Capgrave.  Cf. 
JSpca  Ltgmda  An^iae,  ff.  99-101 ;  Acta  88, 
Aug.  25,  V.  196-9 ;  Forbes,  Scottish  8aints,  330 ; 
Hardy,  Cat  MaL  I  288-290.  [J.  R.] 

SBBA  (SX  an  abbat  who  was  sent  to  bishop 
Wilfrid  in  A-D.  709  by  Ceolred,  king  of  Merda,  to 
invite  him  to  a  conference  on  the  state  of  the 
mooasterics  in  his  kingdom.  (Eddi^  Vita  WUf. 
61.)  [J.  R.] 
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EBBI,  an  abbat,  probably  in  Northumbrla,  of 
wbum  we  know  nothing  more  save  that  he  died 
in  AJ>.  775.  (Symeon,  Ckrtm.  ed.  Surtees  Soc 
U.)  [J.  R.] 

EBBO  (IX  BT.,  the  29th  occupant  of  the  see 
of  Seas,  succeeding  his  uncle  (3ericus,  was  bom 
towards  the  close  of  the  7th  centuiy  at  Ton- 
ncrre,  of  soble  parents.  In  early  life  he  was 
elected  to  the  administration  of  the  district,  a 
Mt  which  had  become  almost  hereditary  in  his 
fcuaily.  Qvil  honours,  however,  were  distaste- 
ful to  him,  and  while  still  young  he  relinquished 
his  poet  and  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Pierre 
le  Vi^  near  Sens,  of  which,  on  the  death  of 
Tiraiboldua,  he  was  elected  abbat.  He  could 
net  have  remained  here  long,  for  in  the  first 
Year  of  Dajgobert  UL  (▲.D.  711)  he  subscribes 
himself  episcopns  to  a  charter  or  deed,  by 
which  his  sister  Ingoara  made  over  certain  lands 
te  the  monastery  of  St.  Pierre  (Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  IxxxviiL  12.58>  According  to  the  ChrotU- 
earn  FontamaUmue  (see  IXAchery,  SpicUegiumy 
torn.  iL  p.  270)  he  was  present  at  a  convention 
ef  bishops  at  Tolpiac,  which  is  atsigned  to  a.d. 
722  or  72a  A  few  yean  later  he  is  said  to 
have  saved  the  city  of  Sens.  The  Saracens,  after 
aying  waste  the  greater  part  of  Qaul,  arrived 
■efore  Seas,  and  laid  siege  to  it  (▲.D.  732).    The 


garrison,  reduced  to  the  last  extremitv,  besought 
the  aid  of  Ebbo,  who,  after  prayer,  sallied  forth, 
almost  unaccompanied,  and  put  the  enemy  to 
flight,  their  arms  being  miraculously  directed 
against  themselves.  The  latter  portion  of  his 
life  he  spent  in  .solitude  and  meditation  at  Areea 
(ArceX  a  place  situated  a  few  miles  from  Serji, 
returning,  however,  at  intervals  to  teach  and 
console  his  flock.  He  died  about  A.D.  750,  and 
was  succeeded  bv  Merulfns,  or,  according  to  the 
Bollandists,  Arthbertus.  He  was  buried  at  his 
old  monastery  of  St.  Pierre,  by  the  side  of  his 
sisters,  Ingoara  and  Leoteria.  (Ckrwiques  de  St^ 
DeniSj  liv.  v.  c  xxvi.;  Chrcn.  Avct,  Incert,; 
Vita  Ebb.  Epiac  8tH.  AttcL  Anom.  Saec.  x.,  all  to 
be  found  in  Bouquet,  iii.  pp.  311,  315,  650 
respectively;  Boll.  Acta  88,  Aug.  vi.  94;  GalL 
Christ,  xii.  12.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EBBO  (2)  (Ebulo,  EbulubX  29th  bishop  of 
Limoges,  succeeded  St.  Cessator,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Asclepius.  He  is  said  to  appear  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  abbats  of  Solignac  as  **  Ebulo  Epi- 
scopus."  Le  Cointe  {Ann,  Ecct,  a.  752  n.  clvi. 
torn.  V.  387)  coojeotures  that  he  was  abbat  and 
bishop  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  Pippin's  reign. 
A.x>.  752.    (Oaa,  Christ,  ii.  5u6.)        [S.  A.  B.] 

EBED JESUS  (1)  CAiSSnnroSfX  the  name  of 
a  bishop,  three  presbyters,  a  deacon,  and  a  monk, 
in  the  Persian  martyrdoms  under  Sapor,  about 
▲.D.  361. 

(i)  In  a  bare  list  of  bishops  mentioned  by 
Sozomen  (H,  E,  ii.  18)  as  suffering  in  that 
country  at  this  period  Abdas  and  £bedjesus 
occur  together,  while  Dausas,  who  closes  the 
list,  is  briefly  stated  to  have  been  taken  captivo 
at  Zabde  and  martyred.  Copious  Acta  of  these 
two  bishops  and  numerous  coro|>anions  were  first 
printed  in  the  original  Chaldaic,  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Ajwemani  {Mart,  Or.  «t  Occ, 
1748,  p.  144).  The  Menoiogi/  of  Basil  slso 
relates  (May  16)  how  bishop  Ebedjesus  in  Persia, 
denounced  by  his  own  nephew,  a  deacon,  was 
martyred  under  Sapor  with  bishop  Abdas  and 
others. 

(ii)  Three  presbyters,  Ebedjesus,  are  named 
in  the  Assemani  MS.  just  referred  to  as  martyred 
with  bishops  Abdas  and  Ebedjesus. 

(iii)  In  the  same  Chaldaic  Acta  occurs  a 
deacon  Ebedjesus,  a  mere  name,  in  a  company  of 
deacons  martyred  with  the  two  bishops.  But 
in  another  of  Assemani's  Chaldaic  MSS.  {ut  sup, 
p.  133X  wherein  the  martyrdom  of  bishop 
iHiusas  is  related,  Ebedjesus  appears  as  a  distinct 
and  prominent  character.  [Dausas.]  Sozomen 
is  silent  as  to  this  companion,  whereas  the  Acta 
in  Assemani  are  very  fall,  and  are  supported  by 
the  Menaea  (Ap.  9)  which  he  cites.  Assemani 
states  that  a  mutilation  in  his  MS.  prevents  any 
information  being  given  concerning  the  deatk  of 
deacon  Ebedjesus. 

(iv)  The  monk  Ebedjesus  is  enumerated  with 
other  monks  in  the  Asuemani  Act^t  (u.  s,  p.  144) 
as  sufibring  with  bishops  Abdas  and  Ebedje»as. 

[C.H.] 

EBEDJESUS  (8)  was  a  disaple  of  St.  Abda 
Durkonensis,  and  flonrished  m  the  episcopate  of 
Tamuza  or  Tomarsa,  who  was  bishop  of  Seleuda 
about  the  end  of  the  4th  century  (Assemani 
Bibl,  Orient,  iii.  611).   He  founded  the  monastery' 
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ut  Hiria,  now  a  town  thr«e  miltf  wMt  of  Cafk 
and  th«  teat  of  a  Nettorian  bishopric;  formerly 
the  teat  of  a  Jacobite  biahopric  (Aaeeman. 
d$  MmimhyiitU,  88:  BM,  OrimU.  ii.  400.) 

[F.D.] 

EBEREGISILUS  (Greg.  Tnr.  de  Ghr. 
Mart,  cap.  62.  Migne,  Pair.  Lat  IxxL  ooL  761X 
Ushop  of  Cologne.    [Ebrboebilus.]       £C.  H.] 

fiBERGISUS.    [Ebbvqibui.] 

EBERHABD  (IX  a  wealthy  and  powerfU 
oonnt  in  Alsace,  the  son  of  dalce  Adalbert.  He 
granted  land  for  a  monastery  to  St.  Pirminins, 
then  an  exile  in  those  parts,  and  thus  was 
founded  the  monastery  of  Morbacum,  Murbach, 
or  Miinsterthal,  on  the  river  Rotbach  among  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Vosges  mountains.  {OalL 
Christ.  T.  783 ;  xt.  533).  In  728  a  charter  of 
confirmation  and  priyileges  was  granted  to  it 
by  Wedegem,  bishop  of  Strasburg,  in  which 
diocese  it  then  was,  though  it  was  afterwards 
included  in  that  of  BaseL  In  this  document 
(which  is  printed  among  rarious  ecclesiastical 
monuments  in  Patr.  Lat.  IxxxriiL  1281)  the 
name  is  written  Eborhardns,  and  the  signature 
**  £brobardus  Comis.**  [a  H.] 

EBEBHABD  (2),  bishop.    [Ebard.] 

EBERULFUS,  chamberlain  and  alleged 
murderer  of  Chilperic  I.  The  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  A.D.  584,  and  the  same  year  Gun- 
tram,  Chilperic's  brother,  and  king  of  burgundy, 
announced  his  intention  of  inyestigating  the 
matter.  Fredegund,  the  widow,  denounced 
Kberulfus,  who,  she  said,  had  afterwards  stolen 
part  of  hi»  treasure  and  fled  to  Tours.  Gun- 
tram  thereupon  swore  before  his  nobles  to 
talce  Tengeance  upon  Eberulftis  and  his  posterity 
to  the  ninth  generation,  that  the  sight  of 
their  punishment  might  arrest  for  ever  this 
impious  custom  of  Iciiling  kings.  Eberulfus 
took  refhge  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours.  Whether  he  was  guilty  of  this  particular 
crime  remains  doubtful.  According  to  Gregory 
of  Tours  his  denunciation  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  offended  Fredegund  by  refVising  to 
remain  with  her  after  Chilperic*s  death.  The 
author  of  the  Ocsta  Begum  Firmoorum  imputes 
the  crime  to  Fredegund  herself^  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  detection  in  her  adultery  with  Lande- 
ricns  (o.  35,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xcri.  1453-4), 
and  in  this  is  followed  by  Almoin  (iii.  57;  Patr. 
Lat.  cxxxix.  730, 731).  But  whether  implicated 
in  the  murder  or  not,  Eberulfus  was  one  of 
the  most  lawless  and  desperate  men  of  his  time. 
Though  a  refugee  in  the  sanctuary,  and  scarcely 
daring  to  quit  the  actual  tomb,  he  put  no  check 
upon  his  violent  nature.  He  blasphemed  the 
aidnt,  and  committed  murders  at  his  very  fleet, 
and  the  shrine  was  polluted  with  his  orgies  and 
extravagances.  A  priest  who  hesitated  to  give 
him  more  wine,  when  he  was  already  drunk, 
barely  escaped  with  his  life;  and  Gregory  of  Tours 
himaelf^  to  whose  championship  of  the  rights  of 
miotnary  he  might  at  any  moment  have  to 
Mi  lift,  he  outraged  and  threatened 
MUring  that  he  should  die  con- 
fint  slay  him  and  every  other 
iti*  Quitram  sent  one 
4nw  him,  if 
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Mssible,  out  of  the  precinct,  and  then  kill  of 
take  him  prisoner,  but  to  be  careful  not  to 
violate  the  sanctuary.     Arrived  at  Toan,  he 
succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with  Eberulfus 
by  protestations  of  friendship  and  assursnoef 
of  his  good  offices  with  the  king.    In  the  absend 
of  Gregory,  the  two  made  a  feast  in  the  church, 
in  the  course  of  which  EberulfW  was  indncsd  to 
send  away  his  servants  for  more  wine.  Claudius 
and  his  attendants  then  fell  upon  him,  and  itilled 
him  within  the  sanctuary.     They  themselves 
lost  their  lives  either  in  the  combat,  or  tnm  the 
indignation  of  the   people,   who   resented  the 
insult  done  to  the  saint.     Such  of  his  goods  as 
had  not  been  already  pillaged  when  he  first  fell 
into  disgrace    were    distributed    by    Guntram 
among  his  friends.    (Greg.  Tur.  nisL  /Vonc 
vil  21,  22,  29.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EBIOXISM  and  EBIONITES.    The  name 
Ebionite  first  occurs  in  Irenaeus  (prca  A.D.  180- 
190 ;  Adv.  Haer.  i.  c  22 ;  [al.  c  26 ;]  pp.  212-13, 
ed.  Harvey).    It  was  repeated,  probably  from 
him,  by  Hippoly tus  (drc.  a-D.  225-235 ;  Befutat, 
Omn.  Haeres.  vii.  c.  34  [aL  c.  22],  ii.  p.  405,  ed. 
Duncker)  and  Orieen  (f  ▲.D.  254 ;  Chntr,  CMtwn, 
it  c  1)  who  set  the  example  of  introducing  ex- 
planations of  the  name  not  always  consistent 
with  each  other  (cp.  loc  cit.  and  i>e  Prmcipms^ 
iv.  c  1,  §  22,  Greek).     In  this,  others  imiuted 
him,  but  offered  different  explanations  (e.g.  Ense- 
bins  [t  c  A.D.  340],  Eocl.  But.  iii.  c.  27),  while 
other  writers    £ibricated    a  leader,    ^^Ebion," 
after  whom   the  sect  was  called  [cp.  Oehler, 
Corfnu  BaereM.  i.  for  the  opinions  of  Philastriua 
0).  42),  Pseudo-Tertullian    (p.    275X   Pseudo- 
Jerome  (p.  290),  Isidore  of  Spain  (p.  306),  ke."]. 

These  derivations  and  explanations  owe  their 
origin  to  the  tendency  to  carry  back  the  cha- 
racter of  Ebionism,  or  the  date  of  its  founder,  as 
far  as  possible.    Thus  the  '*  Ebionite  "  was  (ao- 
cordinff  to  his  own  statement)  the  **  poor  "  maiL 
({^^3K),  he  who  voluntarily  strove  to  practbo 
the  Master's  precept  (Matt.  x.  9)  in  Apostolic  times 
(Acts  iv.  34-7 ;  cp.  Epiphanius,  Haer.  xxx.  c.  17)  ; 
and  the  correctness  of  the  etymology  is  not  shaken 
by  the  Patristic  scorn  which  derived  the  name 
ftom  "  poverty  of  intellect,"  or  from  "  low  and 
mean  opinions  of  Christ "  (see  Eusebius,  1.  c  ; 
Origen,  dePrinc  1.  c ;  Ignatius,  Kpist.  ad  PhUa^ 
delph.  c  6,  longer  recension).     ^^Ebion,"  aa  a 
name  first  personified  by  Tertullian,  was  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Cerinthus,  and  the  Goapel 
of  St.  John  to  have  been  as  much  directed  against 
the  former  as  the  latter.    St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke 
were  asserted  to  have  spoken  and  written  against 
Ebionites.   The  "  Apostolical  Constitutiona  "  (rU 
c  6)  traced  them  back  to  Apostolic  times ;  Theo- 
doret  (Haer,  fab.  ii.  c  2)  assigned  them  to  the 
reign  of  Domitian  (a.d.  81-96).    The  existence 
of  an  **  Ebion  "  is,  however,  now  surrendered. 
Ebionism,  like  Gnosticism,  had  no  special  founder  ; 
but  the  belief  that  iU  birth-place  was  the  U0I7 
Land,  and  its  existence  contemporary  with  the 
beginning   of  the  Christian  Church,    ia,   with 
certain  reservations,  probably  correct.    A  ten- 
dency  to    Ebionism    existed    from    the    first ; 
gradually  it  assumed  shape,  and  as  gradually  it 
developed  itself  in  the  two  special  forms  presently 
to  be  noiic^d. 

The  records  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  cob  - 
taioed  io  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftlee  proTe  lio«i 
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troof  was  the  zml  for  the  Law  of  Monet  among 
Cb«  Jevbh  oonrerts  to  Chrotiaoitj,  Gradually 
the  IndiBg  Apoetles  there,  SS.  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  whoae  powen  of  restraint  and  coneilia- 
tioa  cannot  be  oTer-estinuted,  pawed  away,  or 
wera  withdrawn.  The  fiJl  of  Jemsaiem  (▲.D.  70) 
teok  place,  and  the  Chuch  .was  formed  at 
PeUa  nnder  dymeon.  The  Jewish  Christians 
were  fhn;  the  time  of  this  ridtation  of  God 
broafbt  iace  to  Um  with  two  leading  fiicts. 
Tie  firit  was  that  the  temple  being  obliterated, 
and  the  obeenmnce  of  the  Law  and  its  ordi- 
MDOci  being  poasihle  to  them  only  in  part,  there 
wtf  Talid  reason  for  doubting  the  necessity  of 
Ktaining  the  rest.  The  second  was  that  if  they 
adooted  this  Tiew  they  most  henceforth  eipect 
to  find  in  the  Jews  their  most  uncompromising 
eoemisB.  As  Christians  they  had  expected  a 
mdgnwnt  predicted  by  Christ,  and,  following 
bis  adrioe,  had  fled  £rom  the  city.  Both  pre- 
iiction  and  act  were  resented  by  the  Jews. 
What  the  Jews  were  prepared  to  do,  and  actually 
did,  is  shewn  not  only  by  the  contemptuous 
term  (Minim)  they  applied  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tiaM  (Gr&tz,  G€Kh.  d.  Jwbn,  iv.  p.  89,  &c), 
bet  by  the  share  they  tools  in  the  death  of  the 
aged  bishop  Symeon  (AJX  106).  The  breach 
was  further  widened  by  the  refusal  of  the  Jewish 
Cbiistiaas  to  take  part  in  the  national  struggles — 
loubly  that  of  Bar-Cochba  (▲.D.  132)— against 
the  Romans,  by  the  tortures  they  had  to  suffer 
(or  their  rdTuMl,  and  lastly,  by  the  erection  of 
Aelia  Capitolina  (▲.!>.  138)  on  the  ruins  of 
Jenualcm.  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter 
it,  vhik  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  who 
crowded  there  read  in  Hadrian's  imperial  decree 
tbe  abolition  of  the  most  distinctirely  Jewish 
rites,  and  they  practically  signified  their  assent 
to  it  by  electing  as  their  bUhop  a  Gentile  and 
tadrenmdsed  man — ^Marlc  (Euseb.  £ocL  Nut, 
iT.6). 

Changes  hitherto  working  gradually  were  now 
rapidly  developed.  Jewish  Christians,  with 
predilections  for  Gentile  Christianity  and  its  com- 
parmtiTe  freedom,  found  the  way  made  clear  to 
tlMn  for  a  more  open  preference  of  the  freer 
ferms;  others  in  attempting  to  be  both  Jews 
and  Christians  ended  in  being  neither,  and  ex- 
posed themselres  to  the  contempt  of  Rabbin  as 
well  as  Christian  (Griitz,  p.  433);  others  lastly 
receded  fiuther  from  Christianity,  and  approxi- 
■Mted  more  and  more  closely  to  pure  Judaism. 
Tbe  Ebionitcs  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  last. 
By  the  time  of  Trajan  (▲.D.  96-117)  political 
crents  liad  giren  them  a  definiteness  of  organiza- 
tion to  whidi  they  had  been  preriously  strangers, 
sad  their  position  as  a  sect  opposed  to  Gentile 
Christianity  became  fixed  by  the  acts  wliich 
colmmated  in  the  erection  of  Aelia  Capitolina. 

The  Ebionitcs  were  known  by  other  namee,  such 
SS  **Homuncionitee''  (Gk.  **  Anthropians "  or 
**  Anthropolatrians  '^  frxmi  their  Christological 
TiewB,  **Peratici "  from  their  settlement  at  Feraea, 
and  '^Symmachiana"  from  the  one  able  literary 
ana  among  them  whose  name  has  come  down 
to  posterity  fSmiiACHUS].  Acquaintance  with 
Hebrew  was  Uien  confined  to  a  few,  and  his  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  produced  for  the 
beaefit  of  those  who  declined  the  LXX  adopted 
by  the  orthodox  Christians,  or  the  Greek  versions 
of  AqniU  and  Theodotion  accepted  by  the  Jews. 
Many,  if  not  motii,  of  the  improvements  made 
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hr  the  Vulgate  on  the  LXX  are  due  to  the 
Ebionite  version.  (Field,  Origenia  JBcxapiarum 
qwa§  tupertunt.    Preface.) 

Ebionism  presents  itself  under  two  principal 
types,  an  earlier  and  a  later,  the  former  usually 
designated  Ebionism  proper  or  Pharisaic  Ebiou* 
ism  [see  NazarekeH  the  latter,  Essene  or 
Gnostic  Ebionism.  The  earlier  type  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Ire- 
naeus,  Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  &c;  the  later 
in  those  of  Epiphanius  especially. 

(a)  Ebionism  proper, — ^The  term  expresses 
conveniently  the  opinions  and  practioea  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Judaisers  of  the  Apostolio 
age,  and  is  very  little  removed  from  Judaism. 
Judaism  waa  to  them  not  so  much  a  preparation 
for  Christianity,  as  an  institution  eternally  good 
in  itself^  and  but  slightly  modified  in  Christianity. 
Whatever  merit  Christianity  possessed  was  pos- 
sessed as  the  continuation  and  supplement  of 
Judaism.  The  divinity  of  the  Old  Covenant  waa 
the  only  valid  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  the 
New.  Hence  &9  tendency  of  this  claas  of 
Ebionitcs  to  exalt  the  Old  at  the  expense  of  the 
New,  to  magnify  Moses  and  the  Piopheta,  and 
to  allow  Jesus  Christ  to  be  **  nothing  more  than  a 
Solomon  or  a  Jonas  "  (Tertull.  de  Came  CKristi, 
c.  18).  Legal  righteousness  was  to  them  the 
highest  type  of  perfection ;  the  earthly  Jeru- 
salem, in  spite  of  its  destruction,  was  an  object 
of  adoration  **  as  if  it  were  the  house  of  God  ** 
(Irenaeus,  /.  o.) ;  its  restoration  would  take  place 
in  the  millennial  kiugUom  of  Messiah,  and  the 
Jews  would  return  there  as  the  manifestly  chosen 
people  of  God. 

They  divided  tbe  life  of  Jesus  Christ  into 
two  perts ;  one  preceding,  the  other  following. 
His  Baptism.  In  common  with  Cerinthus  and 
Carpocrates,  they  represented  Him  to  have  been 
''the  Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  geueration" 
(Iron.  /.  c).  They  denied  His  birth  of  a  Virgin, 
translating  the  original  word  in  Isa.  vii.  14  not 
irapBdruSf  but  veoyis.  He  was  '*  a  mere  man, 
nothing  more  than  a  descendant  of  David,  and 
not  also  the  Son  of  God  "  (Tert.  c.  14).  But 
at  His  Baptism  a  great  change  took  place.  The 
event  is  described  in  the  ''  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews"  current  among  them,  and  the 
description  is  an  altered  expansion  of  the  record 
of  St.  Matthew  (iii.  13,  14).  The  voice  frx>m 
heaven  spake  not  only  the  words  recorded  by 
the  Evangelist,  but  also  the  words :  '*  This  day 
have  1  begotten  Thee  "  (Ps.  ii.  7).  A  great  light 
suddenly  filled  the  place.  John  the  Baptist 
asked,  «<  Who  art  Thou,  Lord?**  and  the  Voice 
answered  as  before.  John  prostrated  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  "  1  pray  Thee,  Lord,  baptize 
me,"  but  Jesus  forbad  him,  saying,  *'  Suffer  it  to 
be  so,"  &c  &c  (Epiphanius,  haer,  xxx.  13). 
The  day  of  Baptism  was  thus  the  day  of  His 
''anointing  by  election  and  then  becoming 
Christ"  (cf.  Justin  Martyr.  Dial,  c  IVyph,  c. 
xlix.),  it  was  the  turning-point  in  the  life  of 
Jesus :  from  that  moment  He  was  endued  with 
power  necessary  to  fill  His  mission  as  Messiah  ; 
but  He  was  still  man.  The  Ebionites  knew 
nothing  of  either  pre-existence  or  divinity  in 
connexion  with  Him.  They  are  said  to  liave  freed 
themselves  from  the  common  Jewish  notion  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  an  earthly  king ;  they  were 
not  shocked,  as  were  so  many  of  the  Jews,  at 
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(he  "  gospel  acoDrdlng  to  the  Hehnwi."  II 
waa  a  Chaldea  Tarrion  written  [n  Hebrew  latlon, 
and  waa  afterwarda  tranalaled  by  JeroDW  iato 
Greek  and  I^tin,  who  declanJ  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  "  goipel  of  tbe  Tweln  Apoatlei,''  and 
the  "  goapel  of  the  Naiarenei ''  (aae  Hcriog, 
Stal-EneyklofMie,  "Apokryphen  d.  S.  Teet." 
p.  530,  ed.  18TT>  In  tbe  Ebionita  "goapel  ** 
the  eection  oorreipondlng  to  the  fint  twv 
chapter*  of  St.  Hattiww  wa*  oiDittad,  the  anpn^ 
natural  character  of  th*  namtJT*  being  eonin 
dictory  to  their  riew*  abont  the  penon  of  Jeana 
Chriit.  It  it  difficnlt  lo  lay  with  certainty 
what  other  booki  of  the  New  Teitament  werv 
known  to  them ;  bnt  there  It  nwon  to  beliere 
that  they  <ai  al»  the  Onoatio-Ebiooitea)  were 
familiar  with  the  Ootpeli  of  St.  Hark  and 
St.  Lake.  The  exlrtence  tmong  them  of  the 
"  Proteraugelinm  Jacobi  "  and  the  Htpiola]  tsS 
attptiv  indicate!  their  reepect  for  those  Apoetlei. 
(A)  Ettmt  or  GmtHc  fftismm.— Thit,  at  the 
name  indicate*,  wa*  a  type  of  Ebioniun  affected 
by  eitemal  inflnencei.  The  cbaracteriitic  fea- 
ture! of  the  aicetlc  Eiiene*  were  reproduced  in 
it*  pracllcea,  and  the  tncei  of  iafluenrei  mora 
directly  myatlcal  and  oriental  were  atident  in  it* 
doctrines  The  bet  that  Ebioniim  generally 
patted  throDgh  different  phatet  at  difl'erent  timea 
renden  it,  however,  didicnlt  to  define  with  pre- 
ciiion  the  line  which  aeparate*  Onoitia  *iid 
PhariuiD  Ebioniun.  Eplphanini  [Aih.  Baer. 
III.)  ii  the  chief  inthority  on  thi*  elai*  of 
Ebionilea.  He  met  them  in  Cyproi,  and  by 
penoual  Inquiry  obtained  information  upon 
point!  in  which  the  older  UerMiolc^ite  had 
failed  him  <cp.  R.  A.  Llpiiu!,  Zmt  QueUn- 
Krita  d.  EpipliaiuBi,  pp.  138,  143,  150,  &&> 

Their  principal  teneti  vera  a*  Ibllowt : — 
Chriitianlty  they  identified  with  prjmiUre  re- 
"~~~.  or  genuine  Uotaiim,  and  •*  diatineniibed 
what  they  termed  eccretloni  to  hfo*ai*m, 
e  po*t-Ho«a)c  diTelopment*  deicribad  in 
ater  booki  of  the  Old  TaitamaDt.  To 
,  out  thi*  diitinctlou  they  fabricated  two 
clauei  of  "  prophet!,"  rpofvriu  lAirf flat,  and 
roa^qrai  irw/a'iitt  aix  iAi]9<(ai.  In  tbe  former 
!laat  they  placed  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Iiaac, 
Jacob,  Aaron,  Hoaet,  and  Jemi;  in  the  latter 
Darid,  Solomon,  Iiaiah,  Jeremiah,  ftc  In  the 
ime  apirit  they  accepted  tht  Pentateuch  alone 
nong  the  Old  Teitament  writing*,  and  emaacQ- 
ted  it ;  rejecting  whatever  reflected  queelion- 
■bly  upon  their  bronrite*.  They  held  that 
then  were  two  antagonlitic  powers  ippomtad  by 
God,  Chrltt  and  devil;  to  the  former  waa 
allotted  the  world  to  come,  to  the  latter  th* 
pretent  world.  The  conoeption  of  Chrlat  wai 
varionily  entertained.  Some  affirmed  that  U* 
creatwt  (not  bom)  of  the  Father,  a  Spirit, 
higher  than  the  angel* ;  that  He  had  tbe 
ar  of  coming  to  thla  earth  when  He  would, 
and  In  varioni  mode*  of  manirtitatlDD ;  that  Ha 
had  been  incarnate  in  Adam,  and  had  appeared 
to  the  patriarchi  in  bodily  ihapa;  othen  iden- 
tified Adam  and  Chriit.  JntheielaitdayiHeliad 
ime  in  tbe  penonof  Jeaoi.  Jeau*  wai  therefor* 
I  them  a  lucmaor  of  Ho***,  and  not  of  higher 
Dthority.  They  quoted  from  their  goapel  ■ 
lying  which  wai  attributed  to  Him,  "I  am  He 
cunceming  Whom  Mo«ai  propheiied,  laying,  A 
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enoagh  to  idcntiff  His  toachiog  wHli  that 
d  g«BaiM  Mooaism.  But  inasmuch  as  they 
fccUaed  to  fix  the  precise  moment  of  the  union 
tf  the  Christ  with  the  man  Jesus--a  union 
IMigiifii  hj  the  Pharisaic  Ehionites  to  the  hour  of 
HtptioB— thej  admitted  His  miraculous  origin. 

u  iMirsnaoce  of  their  conception  that  tiie4(BTil 
the  **  prince  of  this  world  "  thej  were  strict 
They  abjured  flesh-meat,  repudiating 
(e.  g,  Qen.  zriii  8)  wliich  contradicted 
their  riew ;  they  refused  to  tasto  wine,  and  oom- 
Municsted  with  wileaTened  bread  and  wator. 
Water  was  to  them  *«  in  the  place  of  a  god ;  ** 
lUatioDs  and  lustrations  were  imperatiye  and 
frequent.  In  one  point  thcT  rejected  asceticism 
fer  truer  rules ;  they  held  the  married  life  in 
hoBour,  and  recommended  earlr  marriages.  To 
tiM  obserranee  of  the  Jewish  sabbath  they  added 
ilto  the  obeervanoe  of  the  Christian  LoH's  day. 
Orcarndsion  was  sacred  to  them  from  the  prao- 
tiee  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
they  declined  all  fellowship  with  the  undrcum* 
dseii  On  the  other  hand  they  repudiated  the 
Mcrificts  of  the  altar  and  the  reverence  of  the 
Jew  for  the  Temple.  In  common  with  the  Ebion- 
itts  proper,  they  detested  St.  Paul,  rejected  his 
^ttstles,  and  circulated  stories  discreditable  to 
kha.  The  other  Apostles  were  known  to  them 
bf  their  writings,  to  which  they  assigned 
iaferiority  in  comparison  with  their  own  gospel. 

It  nay  perhaps  be  impoesible  to  stato  precisely 
vhea  Gnostic  Ebionism  replaced  £bionism  proper, 
jost  as  it  is  impossible  to  stato  definitoly  when 
Eascnism  became  affected  by  Gnosticism ;  but 
the  conjecture  appears  not  improbable  that  as 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus  gare  an 
impetus  to  Ebionism  proper,  so  the  ruin  under 
Hadrian  dereloped  Gnostic  Ebionism.  Not  that 
GaoEtidsm  began  then  to  affect  it  for  the  first 
tine,  but  that  Gnostic  ideas  hitherto  held  in  solu- 
tiott  were  predpitatedand  found  a  congenial  home 
among  men  who  through  contact  with  oriental 
•yitcms  in  Syria  were  already  predisposed  to 
accept  them.  The  Essene  Ebionito  in  accepting 
Gnsstidscd  Christianity  brought  to  it  the  cus- 
toBBs  to  which  he  was  most  attached.  (Cp.  Hansel, 
Tkg  QwMtic  Htrtmn^  Lect.  Till) 

This  is  ftirther  erident  from  the  book  of  El- 
ckasai  and  the  Clementine  Literature  (see  these 
BsnesX  These  works  are  the  production  of  the 
Esune  Ebionites ;  and  where  they  speak  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Apostles,  His  sayings  and  their 
Utcs,  they  do  so,  not  in  the  words  of  the  canonical 
Oeqiels  and  ^>istles,  but  with  additions  or  omis- 
Ms,  with  that  colouring  which  transforms  (tf.^.) 
SL  Peter,  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  James  the  Just 
into  Kssenes,  and  yet  with  that  Gnostic  tendency 
cf  thought  which  makes  them  lineal  descendants 
of  the  Jndaixers  who  imperilled  the  church  at 
Coloisae.  (See  Lightfoot,  Colotskmi,  p.  78,  ftc, 
sal  Ettemsm  amd  Chrittkmity,  p.  397,  &c) 

The  Essene  or  Gnostic-Ebionites  differed  from 
the  Phariaaic  Ebionites  in  another  respect.  By 
miniottary  seal,  as  well  as  by  literary  actirity, 
they  sought  to  obtain  conrerts  to  thdr  views, 
la  the  earlier  part  of  the  3rd  century  the 
Ebionito  Aldbiades  of  Apamea  (Syria)  repaired 
to  Rome.  He  brought  with  him  the  book 
•f  Ekhasai,  and  **  preached  unto  men  a  new 
moisnon  of  sins  (proclaimed)  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan*ft  reign  "  (A.D.  101).  Hippolytus,  who 
pTc*  an  account  of  the  matter  CB(^»  ix.  c  viii. 


Ac  ed.  Clark),  exposed  the  dedded  antinomian- 
ism  which  penetrated  the  teaching  of  the  my- 
thical toacher  and  of  the  pupil,  but  it  is  evident 
that  many  **  became  victims  of  the  ddosion.** 
The  immorality  which  the  book — in  imitation  of 
the  teaching  of  Callistns—  indirectlv  encouragetl 
probably  attracted  some,  but  could  not  fiiil  to 
discredit  the  dogmatic  views  of  the  missionary. 

Ebionito'  Christianity  did  no*.,  however,  last 
very  long,  •either  did  it  exercise  much  influence 
west  of  Syria  while  it  lasted.  In  Palestine  the 
discomfiture  accorded  to  **  a  certoin  one  "  (pro- 
bably Aldbiades)  who  came  to  Caesarea  about 
A.D.  247  maintaining  the  **  ungodly  and  wicked 
error  of  the  Elchasaites  "  (Euseb.  vi.  c.  38 ;  cp. 
Redepenning,  OrigmeSt  ii.  p.  72)  was  in  keeping 
with  the  reception  accorded  to  less  extreme  Ebio- 
nito views  from  the  time  of  the  reconstitntion  of 
the  mother  Church  at  Aelia  Capitolina.  Judaism 
of  every  kind  gradually  passed  out  of  favour.  The 
attitude  of  the  bishops  of  Palestine  in  the  Paschal 
controversy  of  the  2nd  century  was  the  attitude 
of  men  who  wished  to  stond  clear  of  any  sym- 
pathy with  Jewish  customs;  the  language  of 
Justin  Martyr  and  of  Hegesippus  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  representotives  of  the  Samaritan 
and  the  Hebrew  Christianity  of  the  day,  not  of 
the  Ebionite.  And  outside  of  Palestine  Ebionism 
had  even  less  chance  of  survival.  From  the 
very  first,  the  instructions  and  memories  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John  excluded  it  from  Asia 
Minor ;  in  Antioch  the  names  of  Ignatius,  Theo- 
philns,  and  Serapion  were  vouchers  for  Catholic 
doctrine  and  practice ;  and  the  daughtor- 
Churches  of  Gaul  and  Alexandria  naturally 
preferred  doctrine  supplied  to  them  by  toachers 
trained  in  the  school  of  these  Apostles.  Even  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  whatever  tondency  existed  in 
Apostolic  times  towards  Ebionism,  the  separation 
— also  in  Apostolic  tiroes— of  the  Judaizers  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  which  no  after-amalga- 
mation under  Clement  could  retard.  The  tone 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Berma$ — a  work  which 
emanated  from  the  Roman  churdi  during  the 
first  half  of  the  2nd  century  (see  Lightfoot, 
QalatianSj  p.  99,  n.  3)— however  different  from 
the  tone  of  Clement  and  St.  Paul  is  not  Ebionito ; 
the  slightest  comparison  with  another  so-called 
Roman  and  certainly  later  Ebionito  work— tha 
Clementine  writing^— is  suflScient  to  prove  it. 
The  end  of  Ebionism  had  actually  come — so  far 
as  the  Roman  Church  was  concerned — when  in 
the  2nd  century  Jewish  practiosi — noUbly  as 
regards  the  observance  of  Eastor — were  un^ 
hesitotingly  rejected.  The  creed  of  the  Christian 
in  Rome  was  the  creed  which  he  held  frtnn  Ire- 
naeus  in  Gaul  and  Polyauro  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
not  frt>m  the  Ebionito.  When  the  above-named 
Aldbiades  appeared  in  Rome  (▲.!>.  2191  Hippo- 
lytus denounced  his  teaching  (that  of  Elchasai) 
as  that  of  ^  a  wolf  risen  up  against  many  wander- 
ing sheep,  whom  Callistns  had  scattered  abroad : " 
it  came  upon  him  as  a  novelty ;  it  had  ^  risen 
up,"  he  says,  **  in  our  own  day."  {ffaer.  ix.  cc  8, 
12.)  The  bishop's  language  is  a  proof  of  the 
oblivion  which  had  certainly  befallen  any  pre- 
vious propagation  of  Ebionism  in  Rome. 

For  a  couple  of  hundred  years  more,  Ebionism 
—especially  of  the  Essene  form — lingered  on.  A 
few  Ebionitos  were  lef^  \  the  timeofTheodoret, 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  centurv :  the  rest 
had  dther  returned  to  strict  Judaism  and  to  the . 
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att«r  irjci^ion  of  ChritllnDltr,  or  Ui  ■  pmar 

CfariatiiDitf  than  that  vbicfa  kbionum  fii*our«d. 

The  Patrlitic  Doticct  on  the  KlrioDita  will  ha 
foaad  iD  the  worki  refarred  to  (op.  OD  thfir 
Tklac,  R.  A.  Lipuni,  Oit  Qiellm  d.  SJ&uffli 
Kttitrgeadiidite,  1B75).  Th«  litenlnre  on  the 
nbJKt  it  further  cnllacted  bj  (int.  il.)  3chlle- 
maoii,  Dit  Clemenlinen,  1M4;  Ritachl,  Dit 
EaUtahung  d.  att-hatMiichm  Kirda,  185T; 
Lightfoot,  SL  PauTi  EpMt  to  tht^Qalatiam ; 
SiuarUtion  III.  St.  PmU  and  Vie  Thne,  1876. 
[J.  M.  F.] 

EBODICHUS.    [Edobiodb.] 

EBOEAS,  B  Peniiu  pnabytcr,  mirtjred  with 
Uilea  ft  biihop,  uid  Srboa  a  dcftcon,  during  the 
rcignofSiporll.  (A.D.  346).  He  wu  commf mo- 
ret«d  Not.  13.     (iftiiot  Bm.)  [T.  S.  B.] 

EBOBICH,   king   of  the  Saeri    ia  SpiiD. 

EBOBINTJB  (EnBOimra),  iiil«entb  biihop 
of  Tool,  luccetdiDg  Thoodefridue  imd  followed  bj 
St.  Lfndiniii.    Ho  fi  0D«  of  the  biahapi  ■ddreuKl 

Trerea  in  fnvoar  of  DeodaCui  biihop  of  Nereri, 
the  fouoder  and  abbat  of  tbo  moDantafy  of 
ViUii-Galllea  is  the  Votgei  (circ  A.D.  •<64). 
(Migne,  Patr.  Ut.  limili.  1191  j  GaU.  Ckriit. 
liil.  983,  initr.  E91.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EB0EIU8  (1).  The  name  of  "  Eboriua  ep<- 
•copiuda  dtitateEborecenii  provintia Britannia" 
ia  attached,  vith  thDaeofReBtitutiiiaiiil  AdellJDi, 
to  the  acta  of  the  conncil  of  Arlea  in  3U. 
[Adelphicb.]  He  ii  poisibljr  the  pereon  called 
Uibernius  in  the  ajDoda!  letter  to  pope  Sylveater 
(Maoai,  ii.  M9}.  The  name  maj  repr»«ent  tha 
Britiah  Iror,  Ebar,  or  Ibar.  (See  Haddan  and 
Mubba,  i.  7 ;  Uuui,  Omc  ii.  466,  467 ;  Lnbbe, 
Gme.  i.  1430.)    [tBoaiiM.]  [S.] 

EBOBIDS  (>),  king  of  the  Sueri  in  Spain. 
[Ebcric] 

EBBAJSILUS  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Aug.  ri.  694), 
bishop  of  Meani.     [EBBIQUILyB.]  [C.  H.] 

EBBEOEBILCS  (£bbe<}D9ii.db,  Ebebb- 
aiEiLua),  ninth  biahop  of  Cologne,  aacceeding 
ChDnntiona,  and  foUoved  by  Remadlui,  or, 
according  to  aome,  eighth,  preceding  Charen- 
tinui.  In  Gregory  of  Tonra  the  name  appeara 
in  a  double  conneiion,  at  bonis  bj  an  ambaa' 
(■dor  of  queen  Brnnechild,  and  a  bishop  of 
Cologne.  Although  there  b  do  atatement  to 
that  eflect,  it  ia  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  tvo  are  identical.  Id  the  former  capacity 
he  wai  sent  bj  the  queen  to  Spain  with  > 
golden  ahield  and  two  coatly  bowla  aa  pretCDta 
ibr  the  king,  but  Gaotram,  at  Paris,  being 
fafornied  that  giltt  were  on  the  way  to  the 
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Two  minelea  ire  related  hy  Qregory  Ia  c< 
neiion  nith  him.     Beini;   aeiied  with  paina 

the  brain,  he  was  healed  by  tha  application 
faia  head  of  aome  of  the  duat  of  tboee  fifty  of  -. 
Thebaean  Legion,  who  were  aaid  to  hare  be 
baried  at  Cologne.  He  vaa  also  bmoua  aa  t 
diacorerer  at  Oppidum  BertDDenie  of  the  boi 
of  St.  MalloiaB.  (Greg.  Tur,  J/itt.  Frane.  \ 
28;  X.  15%  Dt  aiir.  Marl.  lili.  liiil.;  Gc 
CkrUt.  lii.  62S ;  Labbe,  Baara*.  Ome.  ri.  1317. 
[3.  A.  B. 
EBREGISILUS  (Boll.  Anta  SS.  Aug.  ' 
694),  biahop  of  Ueaux.   [SnltiQUiLiia.]  [C.  H. 

EBREQISUS  (EBRRaiBUi,  Evebqisui),  S: 
twenty-fburth  or  twenty-filth  bishop  of  Tongi 
(aflerwarda  Liige),  aucceeding  St.  Perpetuui, 
the  Oeita  of  Herigerui  biahop  of  Litgt  (oh.  A, 
1009),  the  fbllowicg  worda  occur  after  a  noti 
of  St.  Peipetuna,  "  Beatot  qnoqne  Eberglans  n 
eedeni  24  in  Trumonia  ejusdem  episcopal 
villa  fait  tomnlBtuB"  (Oala,  iiTiii.  Migi 
■■atr.  Lat.  ciiiii.  1033).  ]n  a  short  Chronii 
of  Lifge  (see  OaO.  ChrM.  iii.  830)  it  ia  aUt 
that  he  wasbishopinA.D.  618.  AccurdingtDt 
compilers  of  the  Gallia  C^hritliana,  hta  day 
eommsmoration  ia  the  S8tb  of  March,  as  diati 
gaiahed  from  that  of  ETergislus  of  Cologi 
with  whom  he  baa  been  confuaed,  and  whose  d 
la  the  S4th  of  October  (cf.  [laoard,  Martj/t 
fo^um;  Mlgne,  Patr.  Ut.  ciiiii.  884,  ciiiT,  01 
617,  618>  Ue  it  said  to  ban  died  in  A.I>.  9i 
and  to  hare  been  buried  at  Dortmund  (Tmnioaii 
HIa  aucceaaor  waa  Joannes.  (Le  Cointe,  At 
£ecl.  Franc,  ana.  609,  n.  15,  aon.  6:i3,  n.  6,  tm 
ii.  pp.  609,  723.)  [S.  A.  S. 


EBBELINDnS,  bishop  o 


[Elin. 


EBBEUUMBUS  (Etrehohd),   saint    ai 

abbat.      Uigne  and  the  Bollandiati  agree  in  t 

account  of  hia  life,  but  place  itat  quite  diSere 

pcrioda;  the  former  saying  he  waa  bora  abo 

the  middle  of  the  Tth  century,  and  died  about  a. 

720 ;  the  Utter  placing  his  death  before  A.l>.  58 

He  ma  bom  at  fiayeni,  of  a  noble  family,  *i 

passed  hla  youth  at  court,  Thierry  III.  being  thi 

king  according  to  Higne,  and  Chilperic  l.aooor 

ing  to  the  ^cta  and  Do  Sanaaay.      Then  he  w 

rich  and  honoured,  and  married  a  wife  of  nob 

birth.      Reading  one  day  the  worda  of  onr  Lo: 

"He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  thi 

me  ia  not  worthy  of  me,"  he  reaol  red  to  reooun 

the  world,  and  vith  the  consent  of  hia  wife,  w] 

took   the  reil,  retired  from  court  and  fouodi 

the  abbey  of  Fonteoar,  in  the  dioceae  of  Sit 

He  waa  afterwarda  nude  by  tha  biahop  of  th. 

diocese  abbat  of  Uont  Uaire.      Uany  miraci 

are  related  of  him.      Hia  body  waa  buried  at  h 

lasUtj,  bat  waa  tranalated  t«  Crei!  in  tl 

h  century,  for  fear  of  the  Norman  inonraioi 

rai  bamed  by  the  Haguenota  in  1567,  wil 

eiception  of  part  of  the  head,  which,  hell 

I  separate  reliqnary,  waa  preaerred  by  tl 

le  common  aource  of  the  various  accoun 
he  saint  aeema  to  be  a  life  of  doubtfiil  auth. 
,  taken  ftvm  a  brcTiary  of  Senlis,  and  given  i 
[th  in  the  Acta,  which  plaoca  him  Ie  Uie  tin 
iing  Cbilnerii^  wbo  was  assaaainated  in  A.: 
,and  males  himacontemporajyof  St.  Kbru 
>M  EnonllfindefSL  Alnoben  or  Anobar 
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Mdiop  of  S«e2,  who  attended  a  conncil  at  Rouen 
in  A.a  689,  and  died  in  A. a  701.  The  tame 
lift  ttji  he  was  boned  by  Lothaire,  bishop  of 
8^  who  ii  laid  to  have  been  either  next  or 
kmth  in  snccession  from  Alnobert.  Migne 
Mems  to  have  choeen  one  mode  of  cuttinj^  the 
knot  and  the  anthors  of  the  J^ta  the  other. 
(Mijne,  ffagiographia^  967 ;  BolL  Aota  88,  Jun. 
iL  ^5.  The  life  in  Dn  SansMy,  Mart,  QaUic,  is 
giTcn  Terbatim  in  the  Ada.) 

The  abbey  of  Fontenoy  founded  by  St.  Erre- 
mood  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  better 
known  abbey  of  the  same  name  in  the  diocese  of 
Bareu  which  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  former  abbey  was 
destroyed  by  the  Normans  and  never  restored, 
hs  ate  was  two  leagues  north  of  S^s.  {Gallia 
CftnMtana.  zi.  413,  712.)  [K.  D.] 

EBRETTK6US,  buhop   of  Laon.    [Elin- 

A500S.] 

£BRIGISILUS»  ST.  (EBRSoiBiLUBy  Ebrai- 
ttUJB),  twenty-third  bishop  of  Meauz,  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  ratusius.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
BMok  of  Jouarre  (Jotrum),  near  Meauz,  and  the 
brother  of  Aguilberta,  the  abbess  of  the  nunnery  in 
the  same  pUuce.  His  date  is  quite  uncertain,  but 
perhaps  may  be  placed  towards  the  end  of  the 
7th  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edoldus.  He 
was  buried  in  the  burying-place  of  the  monastery, 
bat  in  1627  his  remttina,  together  with  those  of  his 
sister  and  St.  Theodechild,  were  disinterred  in  the 
fnsence  of  the  queen  Maria  de  Medids,  and 
pUoed  in  the  church  of  Jouarre  {GalL  Claist, 
viii.  1601 ;  BoU.  Acta  88,  Aug.  tl  694). 

[a  A.  B.] 

BBBINUS  (Bed.  ir.  IX  mayor.    [Ebboinos.] 

'EBRODOIS  (1)  was  set  up  by  the  Frankish 
diiefii  as  mayor  of  the  palace  in  Neustria  and 
Borgundy  about  the  year  658  {Getta  Reg,  Fr, 
Ah).  Balthildia,  mother  of  aotaire  III.,  regent 
doriDg  the  minority  of  her  son,  was  in  some 
degree  a  check  upon  Ebroin.  With  her  retire- 
meat  in  664  to  the  monastery  of  Chelles,  Ebroin's 
oarestrained  tyranny  began.  He  was  arbitrary, 
npadons,  and  cruel ;  he  sold  justice  for  money ; 
he  trampled  under  foot  both  nobility  and 
clergy  [pro  leri  offeitst  sanguinem  nobilium 
anltomm  fundebat  innozium  ( Vita  Leodegarii^ 
s.  3,  ap.  Bouquet,  ii.  61 1)].  In  670,  on  the  death 
ef  CioCaire,  Ebroin  determined  to  set  up  Theodoric 
(or  ThierryX  Clotaire's  brother  as  king,  with- 
eat  calling  together  the  customary  Frankish 
aaembly.  The  chiefii  who,  uninrited,  came 
to  salute  the  new  king  were  repulsed  with 
iaiclts  (F.  Leodej,  c.  3).  A  conspiracy  was 
formeo.  Childeric  of  Austrasia  was  set  up  as 
kiifr  of  the  whole  realm,  Theodoric  deposed  and 
haaidied  to  a  monastery ;  Ebroin  was  also  ban- 
■disd  to  LnzcniL  The  leader  in  thiM  revolution 
was  Leodegar  bishop  of  Autun.  Three  years 
later  Leodegar  himself  shared  the  same  fate  at 
tke  hands  of  Wulfoald.  Wnlfoald's  tyranny 
afaia  brought  about  the  murder  of  Childeric, 
and  universal  anarchy  prevailed  (magna  tnrbatio 
^triae,  V,  Leod.  c.  7>  in  Neustria  Theodoric 
was  set  up  an  mayor  by  the  Burgundian  party 
>ader  Leodcsiois  Krchinoald's  son,  and  Leodegar, 
vho  had  returned  from  banbhment.  In  Aus- 
tratia  Digobert  IL  was  king  of  one  party  (Wul- 


foald'sX  a  supposititious  flon  of  Clotaire  II.  cf 
another.  Ebroin  escaped  from  Luzeuil,  formed  a 
party  of  his  own,  and  entered  Neustria.  Theo> 
doric  and  Leodesius  fled,  but  the  former  was 
taken,  and  compelled,  to  acknowledge  Ebroin  as 
his  mayor  {Qetia^  45).  Leodesius  was  treachery 
ously  put  to  death,  Leodegar  taken  and  blinded, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  also  put  to  death. 
Ebroin  then  turned  against  Austrasia,  overthrew 
Wulfoald,  caused  Dagobert  to  be  murdered, 
and  compelled  the  Austrasians  to  acknowledge 
Theodoric  (a.D.  678).  Pippin  of  H^risUl, 
however,  the  grandson  of  Pippin  the  elder, 
organized  resistance  in  Austrasia.  The  Aus- 
trasian  forces  were  defeated,  Martin,  Pippin's 
brother,  betrayed  and  executed.  Ebroin  was 
now  at  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  being 
supreme  tvrant  of  the  whole  Frankish  kingdom. 
Fortunately  for  that  kingdom  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  (681)  murdered  by  the  hand  of 
Erminfred,  a  Frankish  chief  ((rtfsto,  47). 

Ebroin  has  been  treated,  especially  by  Fauriel 
{Histoire  de  la  Oaule  M^ridionale,  u.  p.  461^  as 
the  champion  of  the  crown  against  the  nobles, 
of  the  Neustrian  semi-Roman  monarchical  power 
against  the  old  Frankish  and  Austrasian  free  aris- 
tocracy. This  struggle,  whieh  had  been  proceed- 
ing with  varying  success  for  a  considerable  period 
in  the  separate  Frankish  kingdoms,  was  definitely 
decided  in  Neustria  and  Burgundy  by  Ebroin 
against  the  nobility.  The  results  of  victory  how- 
ever went  not  to  the  king  but  to  the  mayor,  and 
in  this  respect  the  career  of  Ebroin  is  important 
as  preparing  the  way  for  the  Carolingian  mayors 
and  the  Carolingian  kings.  (Cf.  Bonnell,  AnfSnge 
d,  Karolingiechen  Houses^  p.  117.)  His  relations 
towards  the  nobility  give  us  the  key  to  his  rela- 
tions towards  the  clergy.  It  was  the  strong 
political  position  of  the  bishops  as  allies  and 
members  of  the  Frankish  nobility  in  withstanding 
the  royal  and  mayoral  power  that  rendered 
Ebroin  so  cruel  and  truculent  towards  the 
church.  [Ebroino  alias  strenuo  viro,  sed  in  nece 
saoerdotum  nimis  feroce.  Vita  &  Praejecti,  c.  8, 
ap.  Mabillon  quoted  by  Fehr,  Stoat  md  Kirche 
un  FrOnkisohen  Reiche  bit  auf  Karl  den  Oroiten^ 
p.  109,  note.]  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  palliate, 
as  Bonnell  (p.  118)  has  done,  the  conduct  of 
Ebroin  bv  attributing  to  him  on  mere  conjecture 
high  political  motives.  Fehr  (pp.  109,  110) 
rightly  withstands  the  attempt  which  compels 
its  advocate  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
certain  trivial  facts  in  the  life  of  Ebroin,  and  to 
throw  perhaps  undue  discredit  on  our  chief 
authorities,  the  Vitae  Leudegarii  (BonneU  excurs. 
vL  pp.  154-6).  The  judgment  of  G.  Richter 
(Annalen  d,  Deutechen  QeechicUie  im  Jfittelalter^ 
i.  p.  175,  note  2%  though  negative,  is  probably  as 
near  the  truth  as  can  be  got :  ^  That  Ebroin," 
he  says,  ^  had  any  higher  aim  than  the  satisfac- 
tion  of  his  ambition  is  by  no  means  justified  by 
the  authorities.*'  Compare  also  Waitz,  DevUche 
Verfaesungsgeechichte^  ii.  696,  n.  1,  and  generally 
Pertz,  OeachicIiUt  d,  Merovingiechen  Haumysier^ 
pp.  46-51.  [T.  R.  B.] 

EBHOINUS  (3X  the  42nd  occupant  of  the 
see  of  Bourges,  following  St.  David,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  St.  Agiulfus  or  Aigulfus.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  him  than  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  see  in  810,  as  we  learn  from 
dimistfory  or  commendatory  letters  {litcrae  fut» 
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titatM\  addrMMd  hy  him  to  Magno  archbishop 
of  Sens  on  behalf  of  a  priatt  umsed  Dodebeit. 
These  letten  bear  date  the  10th  year  of  the 
empire  of  Charlea  the  Great,  and  the  48rd  of 
bis  reign,  and  maj  be  foand  in  Le  Cointe,  Ann. 
£oci.  /roncToLTii.  p.  156.  {OalL  ChritL  U. 
20.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EBB0IKU8  (3)  (charter  of  archbishop  No- 
merianns,  Patr.  Lat.  IxzxriiL  191),  bishop  of 
Toul.    [Ebomhub.]  [C.  H.] 

EBBUINU8  (Fredegar.  Chron,  Qmtm,  cc 
32,  96,  97,  98,  in  Patr.  Lat.  Izzi.),  mayor. 
"EBRonros  (I).]  [C.  H.] 

EBBULFUS  (1),  ST.  (Evbodl,  Evboult), 
fbander  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Eyroul  d'Oache, 
st  (Jticns  (Ooche)  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieuz  in 
Neustria.  Brought  up  at  the  court  of  Childe- 
bert  L,  and  holding  high  place  under  his 
brother  and  successor  Clotaire,  he  was  re- 
marlcable  for  his  learning  and  wealth.  Read- 
ng  the  scriptures  he  was  struck  with  the 
passages  which  dwell  on  the  renunciation  of  the 
world  for  Christ,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
time,  he  interpreted  as  commands  addressed  to 
himself  to  embrace  the  monastic  life.  Accord- 
ingly he  distributed  his  goods  among  the  ooor, 
persuaded  his  wife  to  enter  a  nunnery,  and  him- 
self became  a  monlc  in  the  diooese  of  Bayeuz.  But 
this  did  not  content  him  >>ng.  His  fellows 
revered  his  superior  sanctity,  and  be  dreaded  the 
pride  of  heart  which  might  follow.  He  longed 
also  for  a  more  solitary  life.  Departing  with 
three  faithful  friends  into  the  wilderness,  he 
was  guided  by  an  angel  to  talce  up  his  abode 
at  a  place  called  Mons-fortis  (St.  Evronl  de 
Montfort)  in  the  pagus  Ozimensis  (EzmesX  '^•D* 
571.  Oi^eric  Vit.  If.  E,  lib.  Ti.  c  6,  ed.  Migne, 
P.  L.  clzzzTiiL  470.  But  here  hli  popularity 
brought  him  too  many  visitors,  and  after  a  few 
months  he  moved  again,  and  struclc  into  the 
forest  of  Ooche,  at  that  time  the  haunt  of  rob- 
bers and  wild  beasts.  Here  he  built  a  little  hut 
of  boughs  for  himself  and  his  companions.  It  is 
related  that  so  numerous  were  the  disciples  who 
floclced  thither,  that  he  built  fifteen  monasteries 
for  men  and  women,  thoueh  he  himself  did  not 
desert  his  hut.  This  life  he  led  until  his  death 
in  A.D.  596,  only  interrupted  in  A.D.  593  by  a 
plague  which  attaclced  the  community,  and 
carried  off  seventy-eight  of  the  brethren,  and 
which  was  the  occasion  of  two  miraculous  re- 
suscitations related  of  him.  He  is  commemorated 
on  the  29th  of  December,  on  which  day  he 
appears  in  the  Martyrohgvtm  of  (Jsuard.  The 
fortunes  of  his  monastery  for  the  400  rears  suc- 
ceeding his  death  are  unlcuown,  as  all  the  records 
were  destro\'ed  by  Danish  pirates,  according  to 
Ordericus  Vital  is.  But  we  icnow  it  was  restored 
A.D.  1051.  (Bfabillon,  Acta  SS,  Bmedict.w^,  i. 
p.  354 ;  Le  Cointe,  Ann.  Bed,  Frcmc,  ann.  565, 
n.  zi. ;  ann.  571,  n.  vii.;  ann.  572,  n.  iz.;  ann.  593, 
n.  zvi.  zvii. ;  ann.  596,  n.  zvii. ;  tom.  ii.  pp.  58, 
126,  130,  407,  446.  Lipomanus,  de  VUis  88, 
tom.  vii.  p.  335,  Dec  29.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EBBULFUS  (|IX  eighteenth  bishop  of  Noyon 
and  Tonmai,  following  Chrasmarus,aad  succeeded 
by  Bertundus  or  St.  Acharius.  According  to  Le 
CJointe  he  died  in  a.d.  621,  but  he  is  placed 
earlier  than  575  by  the  compilers  of  the  Qallia 
(!kn$tiana.    Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.    (Le 
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Cointe,  ilfin.  Eod,  Frame,  ann.  621,  n.  iL  torn.  H« 
p.  716 ;  QaU.  ChritL  iz.  981.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EBBULFUS  (8)  (Evrolt,  Evboxtlt),  8T^ 
said  to  have  been  abbat  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Fuscien-anz-Bois,  near  Amiens,  probably  towards 
the  close  of  the  6th  century.  A  life  of  him  writ- 
ten by  an  anonymous  author  not  earlier  than  tn« 
9th  century,  was  first  published  by  Mabillon  f^i* 
a  very  old  MS.  {Acta  88.  Ord.  8.  Bened.  i.  366 
Paris,  1668-1701),  and  again  from  another  MS 
by  the  Bollandists  {Acta  88  25  JuL  vi.  194) 
Historically  it  is  probably  worthless.  He  was 
bom  at  Beauvais  of  French  parents,  in  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  long 
barren.  From  earliest  childhood  he  was  prompt 
in  obedience  and  averse  to  evil.  Soon,  for  th« 
love  of  Christ,  he  withdrew  himself  horn  his 
parents,  esteeming  the  carnal  affections  aa 
enemies  of  his  soul,  and  passed  his  youth  in 
fasting  and  reading  the  scriptures.  After  a 
time  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit,  and  built 
himself  a  cell  at  the  place  which  afterwards 
was  called,  from  its  numerous  houses  of  prayer, 
Oratorium  (OroSr).  The  fame  of  his  eanctlty 
reached  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  summoned 
him  to  his  presence,  and  ordained  him  a  deacon. 
In  due  course  be  became  a  priest,  and  his 
eminent  piety  was  evidenced  by  tbs  per^ 
formance  of  many  miracles.  The  monastery 
built  on  the  spot  where  St.  Fusdanus  and  St. 
Victoricus  had  suffered  martyrdom,  near  Amiens, 
lost  its  abbat,  and  queen  Fredegund,  who, 
apcording  to  this  most  improbable  narrative, 
venerated  Ebrulf^is,  persuaded  the  nobles  of 
her  court  to  confer  on  him  the  office  (cf.  OoU* 
Christ  z.  1302).  A  vuion  directed  him  to 
accept  it,  though  against  his  will.  In  the 
monastery  he  shewed  himself  humbler  than 
the  lowest  of  the  brethren.  It  was  vouchsaftd 
to  him  to  find  the  body  of  Mazianus  or  Mazi* 
mianus  (Boll  Acta  88.  Jan.  i.  461),  directed 
in  a  vision  by  St.  Lndan,  the  fellow-sufferer 
of  that  martyr.  He  died  July  25,  and  was  buried 
in  the  oratorium,  in  the  territory  of  Beauvais, 
where  he  had  formerly  dwelt,  and  which  was 
afterwards  called  by  his  name.  Some  years  later 
his  tomb  was  adorned  and  enriched  by  a  pious  and 
noble  matron  named  Theclana  or  Teolana,  and 
Theodebert,  or  Chrodobeitus,  bishop  of  Puis 
(Gall.  Christ,  vii.  25),  built  a  church  over  it.  A 
nunnery  too  was  established  there,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  first  abbess  Angadrisma  was  saved 
from  conflagration  by  the  presence  of  the  saint's 
body  (cf.  OaU.  Christ,  iz.  813).  When  the 
Northmen  devastated  France  his  body  was 
translated  to  Beauvais  and  placed  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  (circ  850).  The  life  is  followed  is 
the  Acta  88  by  an  account  of  his  miracles  (p.  196) 
by  another  anonymous  and  still  later  author 
Though  his  death  is  assigned  to  July  25,  and  is 
marked  under  that  date  in  the  martyrologies 
(e.g.  Usuard  anct.  Reg.  Suec.  in  Migne,  ozziv 
297),  the  church  of  Beauvais  commemorates  him 
on  the  26th.  There  has  been  some  discussion  as 
to  his  date.  Mabillon  and  the  Bollandists  (ob& 
praev.  ut  supra,  p.  192)  follow  the  life,  which 
plainly  speaks  of  the  reign  of  Chilperic  1.  towank 
the  close  of  the  6th  century.  Le  Coiute  would 
place  him  a  century  later,  but  this  view  is 
generally  dissented  from.  {BisL  Litt  de  Us 
France,  vi.  88.)  [S.  A.  B.) 
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'  IBI7LU8(l)(ETOUU8,EiciuuB)yUiird  bishop 
1/  LinM^ei,  pUced  by  the  Samnmrthani  ntxt  to 
St  loftluno*,  whose  death  they  date  A.a  89. 
H«  fl«d  tbroagh  fear  of  persecution  to  ETahoniam 
(Etmx)  ia  Bria,  where  he  remained  in  conoeal- 
mati  tiJ]  his  death.  Jordanos,  a  bishop  of 
LiiMges  in  the  11th  century,  mentions  him  by 
the  ssBM  of  Chains.  (GaiL  ChrisL  ii.  500; 
Jsrdsus,  EpkL  ad  Benad,  vSLpa^  in  Patr.  Lat. 
ciL  1159 a;  GaoM,  Str.  Ep.  564.)      [R.  T.  S.] 

IBULU8  (i)  (EubuldbX  sixth  bishop  of 
Inpoo,  fiice«eding  one  unknown,  A.D.  202, 
»Kiw<rmg  to  an  ancient  manuscript  quoted  in 
tke  GaOia  CknMtkma  (L  852),  where  it  is  stated 
tbi  \%  WIS  ordained  and  sent  to  Vienne  from 
Kane  ky  pope  TIctor  at  the  dose  of  his  ponti- 
icsfct,  tad  that  haTing  sat  sixteen  years  and 
aksn  cif ht  months  f the  last  three  years  being 
ipat  IB  the  desertX  he  died  in  his  church  before 
ths  shsr  of  St.  Mary  in  the  act  of  blessing  his 
ckrgy  sad  peo|de,  on  12th  June  (the  year  being 
bf  cMBpataiion  319),  baring  preriously  conse- 
entod  the  pred>yter  Joannes  as  his  successor. 
TW  SsDmsrthani  in  this  place  conjecture  that 
k  vss  the  Eubolns  who  carried  the  letter  of 
Tklsr  (about  the  fifth  year  of  his  pontificate 
(or.  114)  to  Dcaiderias  btshop  of  Vienne,  Victor 
aSati  ^  "  ^*  oollegio  nostro,"  and  begging 
ftr  ii^  a  &TouraUe  reception  as  one  ready  to 
Iff  tsd  die  with  Deeidcrius.  This  letter  of 
Vklor  oeeurs  in  Banmius  {JL  E,  ann.  198,  xrii.X 
led  fiarooios,  on  the  strength  of  it  recognises 
DwideriQs  as  bishop  of  Viume.  But  the  later 
anpilen  of  the  OtM,  Ckr,  (xri.  9  B)  reject  this 
kadcrhis,  and  Jafi^*^  prints  Victor's  letter  as 
•periMs  (Bey,  FonL  922).  The  doubt  cast  upon 
I^ndtrios  of  coorae  makes  the  existence  of 
Eaklis  questionable  [(X  H.] 

EBULCTS   (SX    EBULO,  29th   bishop   of 
[EiiB0(2).] 
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KBUB,  or,  according  to  another  reading, 
Tihid,  a  btshop  who  b  said  in  the  Aimalea 
Cmdrvw  to  have  died  ▲.!>.  501,  "anno  cocl. 
Mtatis  suae.**  (AmmoL  Ccunb.  ann.  Irii.  i.e,  ▲.D. 
}^l,im  3L  H.B.  8J0  b.)  In  the  AnnaU  of 
Tiqtntadkf  where  he  is  named  Ibar  (0*Conor, 
SmftL  iL  127X  he  b  said  to  have  died  9  kaL 
Mii.  AJL  503,  aged  303  years.    [Euoaius  (1).] 

[CHO 

EBUBIC  (Ebobich,  EBOttnra,  and  in  Ore- 
fWT  ef  Tours  EUBICUB),  king  of  the  Sneri 
is  Spain.  He  auooeeded  hb  &ther  Miro  A.D. 
«t^  sad  immediately  after  hb  accession 
stkawtfdged  the  supremacy  of  the  (}oths  under 
Uvri^  -^  He  asked  for  Leorigild's  friendship, 
ttadwd  him  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  hb  fiither 
M4eae,  and  reoeivvd  from  him  the  kingdom  of 
QsHidB,'*  says  Ctregory  of  Tours  (Hitt.  Franc, 
n.  45),  ta  act  which  may  possibly  hare  given 
fWagt  to  the  natiooal  party  among  the  Sueri, 
ail  ensed  the  rising  of  Eburic's  brother-in>law, 
iafika,ia584.  Eburic  was  deposed  and  forced 
■U  s  oHmastery.  (isid.  Hitt,  Sttev,  apnd  Esp, 
S&fr.  ri.  506,  and  Baron.  Annal,  ann.  584,  ix.) 
Aahka  then  married  Miro's  widow,  Sisigunthis, 
Eherk*i  step-mother,  hb  first  wife  being  appa- 
naUj  iead.  His  success,  however,  W4S  short- 
M.  la  the  Allowing  year,  485,  Leovigild  took 
^  frknaer  and  condemned  him  to  the  same 


fhte  that  he  had  preriously  forced  upon  Eburie^ 
says  Isidore  (1.  c)L  Leorigild,  however,  took  no 
steps  to  reinstate  Eburic,  of  whom  we  hear 
nothing  farther,  and  the  Sueri  were  incorporated 
in  the  Gothic  state  (Joannes  Biclarensis,  ann. 
585,  apud  E$p,  8agr.  ri.  346).  Eburic  therefore 
was  the  last  of  the  native  Suevbn  kings.  From 
584  onwards  the  Ch>thic  kings  are  often  found 
bearing  the  title  of  Rex  Suevorum.  (Dahn, 
KOnigeder  Ofraumen,  Vte.  Abth.  571.) 

[M.  A.  W.] 

EBUBIUS  fsecond  council  of  Aries,  Isidor. 
Merc  Coiled,  hecretal.  in  Patr.  Lat.  cxxx.  cuU 
379,  reads  and  punctuates  thus :  .  .  .  "Leontius 
diaconns  ex  provincia  Bitania,  Ebnrius  eniscopus 
ex  dritate  Cfulnia,  Adelsius  ex  civitate  Romano- 
rum."  ...  In  the  ConcUia  of  James  Merlin, 
(^logne,  1530,  ff.  xc  .  .  .  '*  Leontius  diaconusi^ 
ex  provincia  Bitnnia,  Eburius  episcopuA,  ex 
dritate  Culnia  Adebius,  ex  civitate  Romanorum, 
Lfberins  episcopus ;  '*  Pet.  Chrabbe,  second  council 
of  Aries,  in  Concilia  Omnia^  i.  293,  col.  i.  ed. 
1551 :  **'  ex  provincia  Bysacena,  dritate  Tubemi« 
censi,  Eburius  episcopus"),  bishop  of  York. 
[EnORius.]  [C.  H.] 

EBWALT  (Bonif.  Mognnt.  Epp,  ep.  29,  ed. 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxxix.),  king  of  East  Anglia, 
[Elfwald.]  [C.  H.] 

EGBEBOHTUS  (Mon,  Mogwii,  ed.  JaffS* 
p.  249X  ECBERTH  {Monutn,  Mogvmi,  ed. 
Jaff^,  p.  178),  ECBBUTH  (Oaimar,  Esiori§^ 
V.  1741,  M,  H,  B,  785),  archbbhop  of  Tork. 
[Egbert  (6).]  [C.  H.] 

ECJBEROTUS  (Bed.  de  Sex  Aetat  in  if.  H, 
B.  100  d),  EGBERT  (Gaimar,  Estorie,  v.  1659, 
in  M.  ff,  B,  784),  ECBBIHT  (Gaimar,  Etiorie, 
V.  1725,  in  M.  ff,  B.  785),  presbyter.  (IIobebt 
(5)0  [C.  H.] 

E<}BEBnH  EATING  (Gaimar,  Ettorie,  r. 
1755,  in  M,  ff,  B,  785),  EGBBITH  EATING 
(Cbimar,  JSlfforte,  v.  1751,  in  M,  ff,  B,  785), 
king  of  Northumbria,  son  of  Eata.  [Ead- 
BEKT  (4).]  [C.  H.] 

EGBERT  (Gaimar,  Estorie,  v.  2215,  in  Jf. 
ff,  B,  791),  EGBRFTH  (Cbimar,  Estorie,  w. 
2235,  2249,  2256,2257,2268,  2278,  2295,  2345, 
2353,  2356,  2361,  2368,  2375,  2386,  2529,  in 
M,  ff,  B,  791-794),  king  of  Wessex.  [Eobebt 
(4).]  [C.  H.] 

EGBRIGTH  (Gaimar,  Estonet  t.  1389,  in 
Jf.  ff,  B,  781),  EGBRITH  (Gaimar,  Estorie,  v. 
1407,  in  M,  ff,  B,  781),  king  of  Kent.  [Eobebt 
(1).]  [C.  H.] 

EGBRITH  (Cbimar,  Ettone,  r,  2181,  in 
M,  ff.  B.  790),  king  of  Kent.  [Eadbebt  Prasn.] 

[C.  H.] 

ECX)A  (1),  Mac  h-Uca,  of  Lethcain,  is  in  the 
Jfarf.  TaUagkt  at  Jan.  20,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  represent  him  as  the  same  person 
with  St.  Fechin,  of  Fore,  or  with  Aenna  (Ja 
Laighsigh,  both  commemorated  on  this  day,  or 
again  with  Acca,  bishop  of  Heiham,  but  his 
name,  family,  and  place  are  alike  unknown 
((yHanlon,  Irish  Saintt,  i.  379-385).      [J.  G 1 

EGGA  (»)(Flor.  Wig.  Norn,  Pmewi.  Mageset 
in  Jf.  B.  B.  621),  bishop  of  lleraford.    [Hkoca. 

[C.  H.] 
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EGCA  (S)  (Hen.  Hani.  Hist.  Amgl  ir.  in 
if.  H.  b,  727  •»  mmrg.  Eata),  king  of  Noriham- 
9ruH&therof£dbrict.    [Eata  (2).]      [C.  H.] 

EOOA  (4)  (Sarins,  de  JMb.  Bi$t.  8&  torn.  ir. 
Oct.  205X  bishop  of  Elmbam.    [Etii.]   [C.H.] 

E(X)LESIA,  one  of  the  eight  primary  aeons 
in  the  system  of  VALENTiircs  (Iren.  I.  i.  p.  7» 
▼.  p.  17 ;  Hippol.  £ef.  tL  30,  p.  187 ;  Epiph. 
Baer,  31,  pp.  165,  169).  This  higher  l!.ccle- 
sia  was  held  to  be  the  archetype  of  the  lower 
Eodesia  oonstituted  by  the  spiritnal  seed  on  earth 
(iren.  L  r.  6,  p.  28).  In  a  Gnostic  system  de- 
scribed by  Irenaens  (L  zzx.  p.  109)  we  hare  also 
a  heavenly  church,  not,  however,  as  a  ^ep^rate 
aeon,  but  as  constituted  by  the  harmony  of  the 
first  existing  beings.  According  to  Hippolytus 
(y.  6,  p.  95),  the  Naassenes  counted  three 
Ecclcsiae. 

It  is  especially  in  the  case  of  the  church  that 
we  find  in  Christian  speculation  prior  to  Valea* 
tinus  traces  of  the  conception,  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  aeons,  that 
earthly  things  have  their  archetypes  in  pre- 
ezistent  heavenly  things.  Hennas  ( Vis,  iL  4) 
spealcs  of  the  church  as  created  before  all  things 
and  of  the  world  as  formed  for  her  nake ;  and  in 
the  newly  discovered  portion  of  the  so-called 
Second  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians 
(c.  14)  the  writer  speaks  of  the  spiritual  church 
as  created  before  the  sun  and  moon,  as  pre-ez- 
istent  like  Christ  Himself,  and  like  Him  mani- 
fested in  the  last  days  for  men's  salvation ;  and 
he  even  uses  language  which,  if  it  were  not 
auffioiently  accounted  for  by  what  is  said  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  as  to  the  union  between 
Christ  and  His  church,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  affinity  with  the  Valentinian  doctrine  of 
the  relation  between  Anthropos  and  Ecclesia.  In 
the  notes  to  the  passages  just  cited,  in  Lightfoot's 
and  in  Gebhardt  and  Harnack's  editions  will  be 
found  references  to  other  early  writers  who  have 
used  similar  language  concerning  the  church.  It 
need  not  be  supposed  that  this  language  was 
directly  suggested  to  those  who  first  used  it  by 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  for  there  are  passages 
m  the  New  Testament  which  sulDciently  account 
for  it ;  and  the  so-called  Clement  claims  to  have 
derived  hb  doctrine  from  '*  the  books  and  the 
apostles."  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  quotes  the  direction  to  Moses  to  make 
the  tabernacle  after  the  pattern  shewn  him  on 
the  Mount  (n  passage  cited  in  Acts  vii.  44),  and 
his  argument  dwells  on  the  inference  that  the 
various  parts  of  the  Jewish  service  were  but 
copies  of  better  heavenly  archetypes.  This 
same  heavenly  tabernacle  appears  as  part  of  the 
imagery  of  the  book  of  the  ftevelation  (xi.  19, 
zv.  5).  In  the  same  book  the  church  appears  as 
the  Lamb*s  wife,  the  new  Jerusalem  descending 
from  heaven ;  and  St.  Paul's  teaching  (Eph.  i.  3) 
might  be  thrown  into  the  form  that  the  church 
existed  in  God's  election  before  the  foundation  of 
the  worid.  [G.  S.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORIANS  [Hra- 

T0RIAN8,  EOCLESIASTIOAL]. 

ECCLESIASTIGL  It  would  seem  from 
Irenaeus,  iii.  15,  that  this  title  was  first  u«ed  by 
Valentinians  as  a  nickname  for  the  members  of 
the  church  who  refused  to  joio  their  se:  k.   Uow- 
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ever  this  may  be,  it  soon  became  a  reoognlset 
appellation  for  members  of  the  church,  whethe 
of  the  church  as  opposed  to  the  world  (Cyril 
Hier.  Catechet,  15.  7,  p.  226X  or  more  usoall; 
as  opposed  to  heretics.  On  the  uses  of  the  word 
see  DicnoNART  of  Chribtiah  AMTiQDmKt 
Further  illustrative  references  will  be  foun* 
in  Du  Cange,  in  the  notes  of  Valesios  an 
Heinichen  on  Ens.  ff,  E.  ii.  25,  and  of  Massue 
and  Toutt^  respectively  on  the  passages  dte 
from  Irenaeus  and  Cvrit  But  it  is  to  b 
noted  that  several  of  the  instances  cited  b 
these  authorities  of  the  early  use  of  the  wor 
to  denote  members  of  the  clergy  are  not  a 
all  decisive,  and  that  when  the  word  first  cam 
to  be  so  used,  it  was  limited  to  the  inferi« 
orders  of  the  clergy.  [G.  S.] 

ECOLESIASTICUS,  one  of  the  aeons  in  th 
^tem  of  YAUumiiUB  (Iren.  L  L  p.  7 ;  Hippo 
£ef,  vi.  30,  p.  187 ;  Epiph.  ffa^.  31,  pp.  16^ 
169).  [6.  S.] 

ECCLESIUS  (1),  bishop  of  Ravenna,  from  < 
522  to  532,  between  Aurelianus  and  Ursicinu 
July  27,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  da 
of  his  death.  He  accompanied  pope  John  I 
whom  Theodoric  compellcKl  to  go  on  a  mii 
sion  to  the  emperor  Justin  in  526.  (Anon) 
mus  Valesianus,  ue,  the  Chronicle  of  Max 
mian  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  so  Waits  an 
Holder  Egger,  ifoniim.  Renun  Rcdicanun  < 
Lcmgob.  p.  273,  ed.  Gardthausen,  1875,  p.  303 
He  had  some  disputes  with  his  clergy,  and  tt 
matter  was  carried  to  pope  Felix  lY.,  who  sun 
moned  Ecclesius  to  Rome.  The  matter  wi 
arranged  by  a  decree  of  the  pope  (Agnellu 
Liber  Pent,  cap.  60),  and  the  customs  instituU 
under  Eodesius  were  appealed  to  by  later  arcl 
bishops.  (Cf.  Agnellus,  Vita  Theodwi;  Jafi 
ti«^'  Ptmtif.  ann.  526-530,  p.  71.) 

Ecclesius  built  the  church  of  Sancta  Mar 
Major  in  Ravenna.  (Rubens,  Hist.  Baoenn. 
154.)  Under  his  direction  also  was  begun  tl 
celebrated  basilica  of  St.  ViUlis  in  Ravenn 
built  by  Julianus  Argentarius,  and  consecrat4 
in  547  by  archbishop  Maximianus.  Agnellu 
cap.  77,  records  an  inscription  in  the  narthez 
the  church  commemorating  the  work.  It 
mentioned  also  on  the  gravestone  of  Ecclesin 
who  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Vitali 
(Richter,  Die  Mosaiken  wm  BavetMo^  1878, 
72.)  In  the  central  mosaic  of  the  apse  of  tl 
church  the  angel  on  the  left  introduces  Ecdesi 
bearing  a  model  of  the  church.  (Kugler's  Jfan 
book  of  Pamting,  Ital,  School^  Lady  Eastlak< 
4th  ed.,  pt.  L  p.  32 ;  Richter,  p.  92,  and  not< 
In  the  church  of  St.  Apollinaris  in  Classe,  whc 
mosaics  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  7th  oentn 
are  intended  to  place  the  church  of  Ravenna 
a  level  with  that  of  Rome,  Ecclesius  appet 
among  the  four  bishops  of  Ravenna  beneath  t 
apse.  (Richter,  p.  104 ;  Kugler,  p.  60.)  For  t 
life  of  Ecclesius,  the  chief  authority  is  Agnelli 
Liber  PontificcUis  Ecd,  Bav.  ed.  Holder  Egg* 
Monian,  Benun  Italioamm,  etc,  1878,  pp.  31 
322.  [A.  H.  D.  A 

ECCLESIUS  (2),  bishop  of  Chiusi  (ansiui 
AD.  600-602,  the  second  known  bishop  of  tl 
see  standing  in  the  list  between  St.  Florentio 
and  Marcellinus  (Ughel.  Ital,  Sacr.  iii.  51 
where  he  ia  c«]*ed  Eulogius;  Gams,  Set.  J 
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my  Be  TSOciYtd  two  letien  from  Gngorj 
tlM  Qtmt  (UK  I.  indict.  Ui.  J^  84  and  J^ 
45>  la  HK  ziL  indict,  r.  SpiL  41  Ongorj 
M»is  to  Eocledos,  tlirongii  Venantini  bishop  of 
PvogMy  a  cloak  on  aceoont  of  the  severe  cold 
(Mina^  Pktr.  Lat.  Ixzrii.  1090, 1102, 1251> 

[A.  H.  a  A.] 

EGDICIA,  a  ladf  to  whom  St.  Aagnstine 
wrote  a  letter  of  rebolce,  on  account  of  her 
caadoct  towards  her  hnslmnd.  Having  partly 
penoaded  bim  to  adopt  the  nxle  of  matrimonial 
c^^inenc«,  she  perserered  in  her  resolntion 
when  he  wished  to  pot  an  end  to  the  engage- 
Bttt ;  and  not  onlj  so,  bat  bj  assuming  widow's 
weeds  and  withdrawing  ^m  his  society  she  so 
iiritaUd  him  as  to  induce  him  to  gire  way  to 
tM  temptation  to  adultery.  Besides  this,  she 
liad  grrea  away  to  some  wajfiuing  monks 
nearly  all  the  money  of  his  that  she  had  in 
W  possession,  and  thus  excited  in  him  a  general 
spirit  of  indignation  against  persons  of  this 
cttss.  Lastly,  with  the  yifw  of  training  their 
soa  for  the  monastic  life,  she  had  stinted  him  in 
iMdiBsaij  food.  Augustine,  therefore,  rebukes 
ker  sharply,  in  a  letter  full  of  sound  sense  and 
dear  spiritual  discerameat.  (Aug.  Ep,2B2 ;  see 
abo  Serm.  354.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

WCDICWB  (1)  or  ECJDITinS,  martyr,  Mar. 
10.  [Skbaotk,  iobtt  masttbs  of.] 

E(n>I(?inS  (t),  a  dril  oflker  of  high  rank 
under  the  emperor  Julian.    He  was  governor  of 
the  great  diocese  of  Egypt  in  the  praefecture  of 
the  East,  in  succession  to  Hermogenes,and  as  such 
enjoyed  the  dignity  of  ^  praefectus  augustalis," 
and  resided  at  Alexandria  (CbdL  I^aod,  XIY.  xxviL 
1).    As  GeoTgius,  the  prerions  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, had  been  a  great  collector  of  books,  and 
left   a   considerable   library,  Julian  wrote  to 
Eedictus  thai  he  would  do  him  a  personal  favour 
if  be  would  search  for  those  literary  treasures  and 
have  them  sent  to  him.    However  Ecdidus  may 
have  fulfilled  these  instructions,  he  would  appear 
to  have  been  somewhat  remiss  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duty  with  regard  to  paganism.  The 
heathen  of  Alexandria  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  eekbrate  a  great  festival  at  the  rising  of  the 
Kile,  when,  among  other  ceremonies,  the  praefect 
•f  Egypt  cast  ^  golden  presents  "  into  the  river 
(Seneca,  KaL  Qwae$L  iv.  2>    Constantine  had 
fobiddea  this  festival,  but  an  edict  of  Julian 
had  re-established  it  (Euseb.  a.  s. ;  Sozomen,  v.  1), 
Julian  evidently  had  his  doubts  about  the  hearti- 
ncM  of  Eodidus  in  the  revival,  and  accordingly 
vrote  to  him  a   characteristic    letter  on  the 
subject,  telUng  him  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
«rMe  of  the  Kile  from  Theophilus  the  Strato- 
pedarch,  and  that  **  perhaps  he  would  like  to 
know  it"  (Julian.   £p.    50,  Heyler,  p.    93). 
Ecdidus  was  the  officer  charged  by  Julian  with 
the  cxpubion  of  Athanasius,  and  appears  to  have 
been  lukewarm  in  that  proceeding.    There  is 
extant  another  letter  from  Julian  to  Ecdidus.   In 
this  the  emperor  declares  his  great  personal  in- 
terest in  **  music,"  and  charges  the  praefect  to  eu- 
eoarage  it  in  Alexandria  **  by  all  means,"  making 
especial  mention   of    the  pupils  of    Dioscorus, 
a  ^  musidan  "  of  the  city  (A>.  56,  Heyler,  108 ; 
Ammian.  Marcell.  xxii.  16).     Eodidtis  would  be 
the  "Rector  Aegypti,**  who  took  a  prominent 
put  in   Julian's    oHtentatious    display    of  his 
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paganism  at  Antioch,  and  read  a  eompositioo  in 
praise  of  Apis  on  that  occasion  (Ammian.  Mar- 
celL  zzii.  14).  There  are  two  edicts  of  Julian 
addressed  to  Eodidus  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus, 
both  of  which  were  issued  at  Antioch,  and  are 
dated  Dec  2^  jLD.  362  (XY.  i.  8,  9,  ed.  Ritter^ 
V.  317,  318 ;  Prosopogr.  i&.  vi  pt.  iL  50  b). 

[T.  W.  D.] 

ECDICSinS  (SX  a  presbyter  spoken  of  byBasil 
with  contempt  anid  abhorrence,  intruded  into  the 
bishopric  of  Pamasus  in  Cappadoda  Tertia  by 
Demosthenes  vicar  of  Pontus,  in  the  svnod 
called  by  him  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter  of  A.D.  375,  in  the  place  of  Hyp- 
sinus,  whom  Demosthenes  had  caused  to  be  de- 
posed. (Basil  Epid.  236,  237,  239,  73,  264, 
101,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Or.  zxxii ;  Le  Quien,  Oritm 
ChritL  i.  415.)  [E.  V.] 

ECDIGIU8  (4),  murderer  of  his  fHend  Edo- 
bious  in  his  revolt  against  Honorins,  A.D.  411 
(Sosom.  ff.  £.  iz.  14).  [W.  M.  S.] 

ECJDIGIUB  (5)  (according  to  Gregory  of 
Tours,  but  HsCDionji  according  to  Apollinaris 
Sidonius,  and  Dboiub  according  to  Jomandes) 
was  the  son  of  Avitus  emperor  of  the  West, 
A.D.  455, 456  (Idat.  Chroti.  Olymp.  cccviii.  oodx. ; 
and  brother  of  Papianilla,  wife  of  Apollinaris 
Sidonius  (ApolL  Sid.  Ep.  v.  16).  He  was  a 
native  of  Arvema  (ClermontX  where  he  early 
acquired  some  distinction  as  a  man  of  letters, 
and  became  very  popular  with  his  fellow- 
dtisens  (Apoll.  Sid.  iii.  3).  When  Euric,  whom 
Apollinaris  calls  Evarix,  brother  and  successor 
of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Visigoths,  invaded 
the  provinces  which  the  Romans  still  retained 
in  Gaul,  inflicting  great  cruelties  on  the 
inhabitants  (ApolL  Sidon.  vii.  6;  Greg.  Tur. 
iL  25X  Ecdidus  was  Roman  •'dux,"  and  held 
Arvema  in  that  capadty.  He  at  first  auo- 
cessfally  repelled  the  invader,  and  with  an 
incredibly  small  force  (Apoll.  Sidon.  iii.  3 ;  Greg. 
Tur.  ii.  24 ;  Jomandes,  xlv.),  but  afterwards  h«l 
to  yield  the  dty,  when  peace  was  made  with  the 
Visigoths  fBaron.  AnnaL  s.  a.  474,  viii. ;  Pagi, 
CrU,  ta  loc*y,  Ecdidus  then  went  to  Burgundy 
^om.  «.•.;  Greg.  ii.  24;  Apoll.  Sid.  iL  1). 
While  he  was  there,  a  terrible  fiunine  occurred, 
and  he  munificently  fed  large  numbers  of  the 
starving  inhabitants  at  his  personal  expense 
(Greg.  Tur.  a.  ••).  The  emperor  Nepos  soon  sent 
for  him  to  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
him  ^  patridus.**  Num.  xx.  of  the  <*  Carmina  " 
of  Apollinaris  Sidonius  is  addressed  **  Ad  sunm 
Sororium  Hecdidum."  [T.  W.  D.] 

EGDICIU8  (8),  bishop  of  the  island  of  Tenoa 
in  the  Aegean,  present  at  the  fifth  general 
council,  ▲.!>.  553,  at  Constantinople.  (Le  Quien, 
C^r»0at  CInst.  L  943 ;  Mansi,  ix.  394.)    [L.  D.] 

EGDIGIUS  (7),  bishop  of  Vienne.  [Edictius.] 

ECEBOLIUS,  an  assessor  of  the  governor  of 
Cappadoda,  to  whom  Gregory  Naxianxen  appealed 
in  behalf  of  his  widowed  sister  Gorgonia  and 
her  children,  a.d.  385.  (Greg.  Naz.  Ep.  196; 
Patr.  Gr.  xxxvii.  coL  319.)  [K.  V.] 

ECEBOLUS  [Hbcbbolos.] 
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EGFEBD  (1)  (Gumar^jtor^  tt.  1393, 1479, 
1485,  1495,  1499,  1622,  in  if.  U.  B,  781,  782, 
784),  ECFEBTH  (it  8,  C.  um.  670,  in 
if.  H.  B,  31 8X  ECFRED  (Qmim«r,  Etione, 
wr.  1453,  1592,  in  M.  H.  B.  782,  783),  king  of 
Northnmbrift,  son  of  Oswr.    [EaFBiD  (1).] 

[C.  H.] 

EGFEBD  9)  (Gaimar,  E$tone,  2175,  M,  H. 
B,  790X  ECFBLD  (Kemble,  C.  D.  162,  spnrioas 
or  donbtfni  cbarter  of  Offk  king  of  If erda,  a.d. 
793,  •ignatore;  Eofrid  in  tbe  body),  king  of 
Mercia,tonofOffiL    [Eofrid(2).]         [C.  H.] 

EOGBALD  (1),  abbat    [Eqbald.] 

EOGBALD  {%)  (Kemble,  C.  D.  133,  143), 
bUhop.    [EOBALD  (3).]  [C.  H.] 

E(X3BEBGT  (1)  (Bed.  ir.  1,  5,  26 ;  v.  24^ 
Recapit.  Chron.  ann.  673X  EGGBEBHT  (Flor. 
Wig.  Chron.  ann.  667,  if.  fT.  ^.  533  a ;  Sim.  Dnn. 
0.  R.  A,  in  M.  H.  B,  648  d),  ECX^BEBT  (Sim. 
Dan.  (?.  i?.  ^.  init.  in  M,  H,  ^.  645  c;  Flor. 
Wig.  CAron.  ann.  685,  691,  725,  in  M,  H.  B, 
537  a,  538  d,  541  c),  EGGBBIHT  (it  8,  C. 
ann.  664,  in  M.  H.  B,  317),  ECK^BBTHT 
(i4.  8,  C.  ann.  694,  Eng.  tranal.  in  Jf.  ff,  B. 
324X  ECK^BTBHT  (Sim.  Dun.  G.  22.  .i.  if. 
Jf,  B.  645  c ;  it  &  C.  ann.669,  673, 694  [text] ;  in 
M.  H,  B.  318.  324 ;  Flor.  Wig.  ChneaL  R^.  OnU. 
in  M.  H,  B.  627),  king  of  Kent.  [Kobut  (1>] 

ECGBERCT  («)  (Bed.  /T.  E.  iii.  4,  27 ;  ir.  3, 
86 ;  T.  9,  10,  22,  23,  24,  Recapit.  (Tbron.  ann. 
716,  729),  EGGBERT  (Flor.  Wig.  Chr<m. 
ann.  692,  in  M,  H,  B.  538  d),  EOGBBYHT 
(it  8,  C.  ann.  716,  729,  in  M.  H,  B.  326,  327), 
presbjter.    [Eqbbrt  (5).]  [C.  H.] 

EGGBEBGT  (8)  (Bed.  H,  E,  t.  24,  Addend, 
w  M,  H.  B,  289  bX  EGGBEBHT  (^1.  8,  C. 
ann.  734,  766,  in  M,  H,  B,  328, 334 ;  Sim.  Dun. 
0.  B.  A.  ann.  766  in  M,  H.  B,  663  d),  EGGBEBT 
rFlor.  Wig.  Chron.  ann.  744,  in  M.  H,  B,  543), 
EGGBIBTH  (Nenn.  Hist  Brit,  in  M.  H,  B, 
75  bX  EGGBBYHT  (it  A  C,  ann.  738,  in 
if.  H.  B.  329),  E(X5BYBHT  (Ethelwerd, 
Chron,  ii.  15,  in  if.  ff,  B,  507  d^  arcbbishop  of 
York.    [EaBEBT(6).]  [C.  H.] 

E(X3BBBHT  (1)  (it  8,  C.  ann.  803,  in  if. 
IT,  B,  341),  E(3GBERT  (Flor.  Wig.  Norn,  Epiao, 
LwdUfam,  in  M,  H,  B,  626  cX  biihop  of 
Lindisfame.    [Egbert  (7>]  [C.  H.] 

E(X}BEBHT  (S)  (Kemble,  C,  D.  113,  132, 
135,  160,  A.D.  7C5,  778,  779,  765-791X  king  of 
Kent.    [EOBKRT  (2X]  [C.  H.] 

EGGBEBHT  (8)  (Sim.  Dun.  0.  R,  A,  ann. 
802,  in  M,  H,  B.  672  e,  673  dX  ECJGBEBTH 
(Asset,  de  Reb.  Oest,  Aelfr,  M,  H,  B,  468  aX 
ECJGBERT  (Flor.  Wig.  CAron.  ann.  823,  835, 
836,  849,  M,  H,  B,  547,  548,  549;  id.  -4d 
Chron,  App.  ib.  618  e,  735  e,  737  c,  741  cX 
EGGBBYHT  {A,  8,  C,  ann.  800,  813,  827, 
833,  836,  855.  in  M,  H,  B,  340,  342,  343,  344, 
345,  348X  EGGBYRHT  (Ethelwerd,  Ckron, 
iii.  2,  3;  ir.  3,  4,  M,  H.  B.  509  e,  510  a,  e, 
511a,  512  a,  514  d,  519  bX  king  of  Wewex. 
[EOBEET  (4).]  [c.  H.] 

EOGBIBHT  (Kemble,  C.  D.  162,  a.d.  793X 
Idnj.    [FaBEBT(2X]  [C.  H.] 
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E(X>FEBTH  (1)  (A  8,  C,  ann.  678, 684, 
697,inif.ir.^.321,322,325,  Ethelwerd, O 
U.  7,  in  M.  H,  B.  506  bX  EGQFIBD  (V 
Hist.  Hrit.  in  if.  H.  B.  75  bX  EGGFBID  ( 
ff.  E.  iii.  24,  2d ;  vt,  5,  12,  17,  18, 19,  21 
27,  28 ;  y.  1,  19,  24,  Recapit  Chron.  ann. 
685;    M.  H.   B,  198  a,  206  b,  215c,  Va 
227  c,    228  c,  229  c,  d,  232  d,  241  a,  24 
244a,  249a,  271c,  272a,285d,e;  Flor.' 
Chron.  in  M,  H.  ^.  537  a ;  id.  Ad  Chron, . 
in  M.   H,   B.  C24d,    638  b,    639  d,  e  ; 
Dnn.  0.  R,  A.  ann.  794,  in  M.  H.  B,  66 
EC»FBITH  (Flor.  Wig.  QmKd,  Reg.  Nori 
in  if.  E,  B.  632X  king  of  Northnmbria,  u 
Oswy.    [EOFEID  (1).]  [C. ; 

EGGFEBTH  (S)  (Kemble,  C,  D,  118;  1 
PRITH,  119,  164,  165,  167;  A,  8,  C,  ann. 
794,  in  M.  H.  B,  336,  338;  Ethelwerd,  CI 
inchoat  in  if.  H.  ^.  509d  ;  Flor.  Wig.  (?« 
Reg,  Mere,  in  M.  H,  B,  630 ;  id.  Ad  Chron, . 
in  M.  H,  B,  638  c ;  Sim.  Dun.  0.  R.  A.  ann. 
in  M,  H,  B.  669  c),  E(X>FBID  (Kemble,  C 
151,  161 ;  Nenniua,  Hist,  Brit,  in  M.  H,  B.  7 
EGGFBITH  (Kemble,  C.  D.  152,  155, 
166,  170,  171,  173, 174X  king  of  Mercia,  sc 
Gffa.    [EOFRID  (2).]  [C.  ] 

EGGFBITH,  king  of  Merda.    [Eoqfebi 

EGGLAF  (EOLAVX  the  sixth  bUhop  of  I 
wich.  {M,  H,  B.  618.)  He  must  hare  flourii 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  oenturr,  ai 
suooessor  Headred  was  at  the  council  of  Br 
ford  in  781.    Only  his  name  is  known.        [ 

EGGBIG  (1)  (Flor.  Wig.  Gen.  Reg.  Or,  A 
in  if.  ir.  ^.  628 ;  K'^,  Ad  Chron.  App.  in  M,h 
636  b,  637  dX  EGGBIGE  (Bed.  H.  E.  iii.  1( 
if.  E,  B.  190;  Hen.  Hunt  m»t.  Angl,  ii 
M.  H.  B.  716  e,717  bX  king  of  the  East  An] 
[EORIC  (IX]  [C.  ] 

E(X3^BTG  (SX  reader  (lectorX  mentioned 
Simeon  of  Durham  as  dying  in  771.  (Sim.  I 
M,  H,  B,  664.)  He  was  one  of  the  same  < 
of  teachers  with  Higlac  and  (^Icu,  the  cont 
poraries  of  Alcuin.  [ 

EGGULF  (Kemble,  C.  D,  129  a,  d,  spur 
or  doubtful  charter  of  Offa  king  of  Mercia, 
765-775X  E(X3mULP  (Kemble,  C,  D. 
spurious  or  doubtful  charters  of  Offa  kin] 
Merda,  A.D.  759-764;  Flor.  Wig.  Kom,  E^ 
Lund,  in  M.  H.  B.,  617X  bishop  of  Lon 
[EOWULP.]  [C.  ] 

E(X3WALD,  abbat  of  Tlsbury,  in  Wiltsl 
in  759.  He  is  known  only  from  a  charter  fc 
in  the  Shaftesbury  chartulary,  preserrio] 
notice  of  a  grant  made  by  Coenred,  the  fiathe 
Ina,  to  an  abbat  named  Bectun,  between  the  y 
670  and  676.  Gatwali,  the  successor  of  Bee 
sold  the  land  to  Wintra  abbat  of  Tisbury. 
dispute  arose  between  Ecgwald  the  successo 
Wintra  and  Tidbald  the  successor  of  Catu 
and  the  land  was  in  759  adjudged  by  I 
Cynewulf  to  Ecgwald  (Kemble,  C.  D,  104). 
interest  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  fiict  that  Wii 
abbat  of  Tisbury  was  an  early  fHend  of  St  B 
fkoe,  and  from  this  charter  we  get  a  glimpoM 
the  early  monastic  life  of  Wessez.  (See  W 
bald's  Life  of  Boniface^  cap.  4 ;  Hon.  Mot^ 
tiwij  p.  439.)       It  is  just  possible  that 
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iHwaU  maj  be  identicftl  with  Egbtld  bishop 
«r  WiBchcsUr.    [Eobald  (3>]  [S.] 

BOGWIN  (Flor.  Wig.  Ckrxm.  uin.  708,  717, 
is  M.  ff,  B,  540a,  541a;  id.  Nom,  PraeauL 
WSce.  A.  632  •;  U.  il<f  dnm.  Jop.  A.  637  b ; 
Hanlj,  CaL  MaL  L  417),  ECX^UUINI  (Kemble, 
C  2>.  55,  57,  58,  60,  61,  64,  68,  all  iparioas 
ts  doubtfal  Merdaii  charien  between  A.D.  714 
and  717X  bishop.    [Eawu.]  [C:*  H.] 

SCHA,  anchoret  at  Crajke.    [Eata.] 

ECHD  ACH  (Eachad,  Ann.  Tig,\  son  of  Eudin 
CCotin)  king  of  the  Saxons,  dericated  and  pnt 
in  confiaement  (Jim.  Ott,  A.D.  730;  iljMi.  Tig, 
A.D.  731  ;  0*Conor,  ScriptL  it  ir.).  He  has  not 
MCB  identified  in  the  Anglo-Saion  rojal  families. 
The  name  is  generally  used  by  the  Annals  of 
l^bter  for  Eocuaidh.  [J.  0.] 

ECHE  A,  niece  of  St.  Patrick.    [ECHI.] 

BCHEK,  ECHEU8.  [Btchkn.] 

ECHFEBD  (Gaimar,  Estorie,  t.  1932,  in 
it  H.  B.  787),  king  of  the  Mercians.  [Egfrio 
(2).]  [C.  H.] 

ECHFIRD  (Nenn.  Bkt,  Brii,  in  M.  H.  B. 
74  b%  ECUOFBID  (Nenn.  m$t.  BriL  in 
M.  EL  B.  lA  bX  king  of  Northumbria,  son  of 
Oewy.     [EOFRID  (1).]  [C.  H.] 

ECHFRTTH  (Atfbith),  the  fifth  abbat  of 
Giastonbnry  in  William  of  Malmesbnry's  Itit. 
He  presided,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
from  719  to  729,  during  which  time  Ina's 
irestest  pririleges  were  granted  to  the  monas- 
tery (WiU.  Malmesb.  AnH.  OlasL  ap.  Gale,  pp. 
310,  313,  328).  The  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  more  ancient  list  giren  in  MS.  Tiberius  B. 
&;  Memorials  of  St.  Donstan,  p.  IxxziL     See 
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'ECBI  (EcREA,  AchkaX  niece  of  St  Pat- 
rick, commemorated  Aug.  5.  In  Erinus*  Life 
of  St.  Patrick  (Colgan,  IV.  Thaum.  132,  c 
21,  175  n.  **)  mention  is  made  of  the  three 
SOBS  Iff  Conis  and  Darerca,  sister  of  St.  Patrick, 
aod  also  of  their  two  daughters,  St.  Echea  of 
KiUgiaias  in  the  r^on  of  Teifia  (now  Annaly, 
0*.  Longford  X  near  Uie  church  of  Ardagh  to  the 
s.M[th,  and  St.  Lalloca  of  Senlios  in  Connanght. 
9t.  Aengus  the  Culdee  (de  Matr,  Sonet,  ir, 
c  6X  0*Clery,  and  other  Irish  authorities,  refer 
to  the  two  sisters  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
Bcas,  yet  of  their  history  nothing  is  really 
known,  and  attempts  at  identification  are  fruit- 
Um  (CHanlon,  Irigh  Saintt,  U,  362).  Of  St. 
Kdri'ft  nunnery  in  the  parish  of  Kiiglass,  co. 
Longford,  there  are  now  no  remains;  Senlis, 
SeaUoa,  or  Senios,  where  her  sister's  nunnery 
is  said  to  hare  been,  is  unidentified,  but  was 
probably  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  on  the 
««st  side  of  Siiere  Baun.  (Todd,  Book  of  Hymns^ 
fuc  i  111 ;  Mart,  tkmeg.  by  Todd  and  RecTes, 
311,  calling  Dnrercn  his  (jtic)  mother;  Colgan, 
Tr,  Ihamm,  231,  ooL  L  227,  nn.  \  •.)       [J.  G.] 


ECHLECH,  son  of  Daighre  and  brother  of 
Caiamtin  and  Caemhan,  is  commemorated  on 
iof.  14  {Mart,  Doueg.y  [J.  G.] 


E(3HTACH  (Ectaoia),  commemorated  Feb. 
5.  In  the  Life  of  St,  Corbmao  (Mar.  27)  it 
U  related  (Colgan,  Acta  SS  753,  c.  13)  thtt 
St.  Corbmac  fixed  his  monastic  seat  among  the 
sons  and  posterity  of  Amhalghaidh  son  of 
Fiachra,  that  is,  in  the  present  i»arony  of 
Tirawley  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  that  there 
they,  with  their  relaUons  who  were  descended 
from  Dathi,  another  son  of  Fiachra,  renerated 
the  most  pious  stranger  and  his  successors  with 
great  readiness,  till  in  course  of  time  their 
demotion  gradually  turned  away  to  a  number  of 
saints,  and  among  others  to  St.  Ectacia,  virgin. 
Colgan  (lb.  756  n.  **)  says  this  is  the  Echtach 
rirgin  whose  dedication  is  giren  {Mart,  Boneg, 
and  TalL)  on  Feb.  5.  [J.  G.] 

EOHTBBAKN,  abbat  of  Glendaloch,  co. 
Wicklow,died  A.D.  795  {Ann.  Inirf.  in  0*Conor, 
&ry«.  iL).  [J.  G.] 

ECSHU.     [EOCHAIDH.] 

ECIA,  a  lady  of  **  glorious  memory,"  men- 
tioned by  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  Ep.  55 
(Migne,  Patr.  Ut.  Izzrii.  516).  [C.  H.] 

EC)IAKU8,biihopofauainfoda.    [Etohen.] 

ECLECTICS.  Eclectic  philosophers  have 
existed  in  many  ages  of  the  world:  and  the 
early  history  of  Christianity  furnishes  a  remark- 
able instance  of  such  a  system.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  th^  earlv  Christians,  when  once  they 
had  received  Into  their  body  men  of  culture  and 
learning,  should  not  be  struck  with  that  noblest 
product  of  ancient  morality,  the  philosophy 
which  took  its  birth  from  Socrates,  and  was 
thenceforward  known  by  the  names  of  its  di- 
vergent branches,  as  Platonic,  Aristotelian,  Stoic, 
etc  Hence  arose  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
various  forms  of  philosophy  with  Christianity, 
and  to  present  the  whole  under  one  view.  The 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  Justin  Martyr, 
Athenagoras,  Pantaenus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
and  Origen,  are  the  chief  names  connected  with 
this  tendency. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  eclecticism 
differed  in  its  animating  principle  from  eyery 
ordinary  eclectic  philosophy,  in  that  it  aimed  in 
the  first  instance  to  reconcile  philosophy  with 
religion,  and  only  as  a  seoondarv  aim  and  by  a 
sort  of  consequence  to  reconcile  the  different 
philosophies  with  each  other.  The  following 
very  remarkable  passage  from  Justin  Martyr 
displays  the  first  and  principal  aim  in  its  purest 
form :  ^  We  have  been  taught  that  Christ  is  the 
firstborn  of  God,  and  we  have  before  shewn  Him 
as  being  the  word  (or  reasonX  in  which  every 
race  of  men  has  obtained  participation ;  and  they 
who  lived  by  the  aid  of  this  word  (or  reason)  are 
Christians,  even  though  they  were  esteemed 
atheists,  as  among  the  Greeks  Socrates  ana 
Ueraclitus  and  those  like  to  them,  and  among 
the  barbarians  Abraham  and  Ananias'*  {rhv 
Xpierrhr  wparr^oKOP  rov  8coD  cTi^oi  ^8iddx^M*i'» 
aol   wpo€fiy6eratitP   xSyor  trroj  ot  tot  yivos 

Xpurruiyot  clcrt,  khr  &0f oi  irofitffBriirar'  otov  4v 
*EAAi)(ri  ftir  Swirpdnyt  irol  'HfNOcXcrros,  jcol  ol 
tfjMioi  a^rois'  4p  fiapfidpois  re  'Afipaofi  acat 
*A¥a0lta,  Apolog.  prim.  p.  71.)  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  passage  that  Justin  laid  stress  (and 
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with  perfect  troth)  on  the  cpiritaal  element  of 
the  ancient  philoeophert  as  the  uniting  point 
between  them  and  Christianity ;  with  their 
tystem-makiag  he  had  leae  concern,  though  he 
had  been  concerted  from  Platonism  to  Christi- 
anity, and  when  a  Christian  always  esteemed 
f  latonism  as  far  aboye  the  other  ancient  philo- 
sophies. Of  the  secondary  aim  aboTe-mentioned| 
the  reconciliation  of  the  di£brent  ancient 
philosophies  with  each  other,  though  always  in 
•libardination  to  Christianity,  Clemens  Alez- 
andrinns  is  the  typical  example.  Ho  ridicules 
the  fear  which  many  hare  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy, calling  it  a  bugbear  (Strom,  lib.  Ti.  cap. 
10,  p.  278).  •'  By  philosophy,"  he  says,  *»  I  mean 
not  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platonic,  or  the  Epicurean, 
or  the  Aristotelian ;  but  whaterer  things  hare 
been  spoken  well  by  each  of  these  sects,  and 
which  teach  righteousness  along  with  a  pious 
knowledge,  all  this  eclectic  (or  selected)  matter 
1  call  philosophy  "  (j^iKovo^Iom  9h  oh  'Hiw  Sr^Zk^r 
Xt7«,  oifik  r^v  nxarwruc^r  ^  r^r  'tiriitoip^Uv 
re  ttaX  *KptffTOT%\iKfyf'  iiX  tva  ctjpiirat  mp* 
ixdarp  rm¥  alp4ot99P  rolnt»v  iroXSt ,  ducauMr^iyr 
/itr*  9hff9fiovs  itrioHititis  iiditHtncorra,  rovro 
oifiwtuf  7h  iitXtienichif  ^ikooo^itof  ^fd — Strom, 
lib.  i.  cap.  7,  p.  124).  Clement  looked  upon  the 
ancient  philosophies  as  definitely  leading  men  on 
the  way  to  absolute  truth.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
he  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  as  much  as 
Justin  had  done;  and  his  idea  that  the  ancient 
philosophers  burrowed  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures was  baseleM  and  untrue.  But  of  all  the 
ancient  Fathers,  none  presented  so  much  of  the 
type  of  an  eclectic  philosopher  as  Clement. 

In  Qrigen,  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  appa- 
rent, returns  again  to  the  Platonic  form;  and 
after  Origen,  attempts  to  reconcile  Christianity 
with  philosophy,  though  not  quite  unknown,  are 
Tery  rare  among  the  early  Fathers;  for  the  use 
which  Christian  theologians  afterwards  made  of 
the  terms  of  Greek  philosophy  is  quite  different 
from  any  reconciliation  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy. Whether  Heraclas,  the  pupil  of  Origen 
and  bishop  of  Alexandria,  continued  the  philo- 
sophical tradition  is  uncertain,  though  at  an 
early  age  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Ammonius 
Saccas.  Synesins  of  Cyrene  at  a  much  later  date 
was  well  known  in  philosophy ;  and  Proaeresius, 
the  Neoplatonist,  is  said  to  haye  been  a  Christian. 
Doubtless  the  rise  of  the  Neoplatonic  school, 
with  its  tendency  to  present  itself  as  at  once  the 
riyal  and  the  antagonist  of  Christianity,  kept 
Christian  writers  in  the  main  far  remored  from 
the  domain  of  philosophy.  But  the  approxima- 
tion had  been  very  close  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  A.D.;  the  founder  of  the  Neoplatonic 
school,  Ammonius  Saccas,  was  himself  bom  a 
Christian,  and  it  is  even  not  quite  certain  whether 
he  did  not  continue  such  throughout. 

None  of  the  writers  above  mentioned  called 
themselves  Eclectics,  or  would  appear  to  have 
been  called  by  this  name  in  ancient  times. 

With  reference  to  this  whole  subject  see  espe- 
eially  Vacherot's  Bistoire  Critique  de  VEeoU 
d^Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  ch.  v.  pp.  223-302,  from 
which  chapter  the  quotations  in  the  present 
article  have  been  derived.  See  also  the  names  of 
the  writers  here  mentioned  in  the  present  Dic- 
tionary. [}•  R.  M.] 

1BCLB0TU8  (Electus),  chamberlain  of  the 
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emperor  Commodus.  On  the  last  day  of  kJK 
194,  that  prince,  after  shedding  during  a  long 
period  the  noblest  blood  of  Rome,  had  determined 
on  the  following  morning  to  execute  amongst 
others  Marcia  hU  favourite  concubine,  Eclectus 
his  chamberlain,  and  Laetus  his  Praetorian 
praefect.  Learning  their  intended  fate,  thej 
determined  to  prevent  it  by  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  and  the  same  night  they  introduced 
to  his  chamber  a  wrestler,  who  strangled  him 
without  a  struggle.  [W.  M.  S.] 

His  name  has  suggested  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  a  Christian  (see  vol.  i.  p.  611),  and 
though  this  ground  is  but  slight,  the  name 
Eclectns  being  found  in  non-Christian  inscrip- 
tions (Gruter,  403-5,  691-4,  996-5,  1142-6; 
Boeckh,  4105,  6224,  6579),  yet  the  conjecture 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  he 
became  the  husband  of  Mabcia,  who  was  a 
Christian,  certainly  in  sympathies,  and  possibly 
by  profession.  His  Christiajiity  is  not  disproved 
even  if  it  be  true  that  though  he  personally  took 
no  part  in  the  assassination  of  his  master,  he  was  an 
accessory  to  it  before  the  fact.  He  had  ascertained 
that  by  his  remonstrance  against  a  mad  and 
murderous  project  he  had  so  stirred  the  tyrant's 
deadly  resentment  that  it  was  only  by  the 
emperor's  death  the  lives  of  himself  and  of  those 
who  had  joined  in  his  advice  could  be  saved. 
The  question  is  not  how  in  such  drcurostances  a 
Christian  ought  to  have  acted,  but  whether  it 
can  be  pronounced  improbable  that  a  proftjsdng 
Christian  might  have  acted  as  Eclectus  is  said  to 
have  done.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  may 
claim  the  more  lenient  judgment  on  account  of 
his  fidelity  to  his  new  master.  Whoi  a  mob  of 
soldiers  came  in  to  take  the  life  of  Pertinax, 
Eclectus  was  the  only  one  of  his  attendants  who 
did  not  desert  him,  and  he  died  fighting  in  his 
defence  against  overwhelming  odds ;  on  which  his 
contemporary,  Dion  Cassius  remarks  that  he  had 
before  that  considered  Eclectus  a  good  man,  but 
then  gave  him  real  admiration.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tertullian  (i4po/.  35)  has  no  suspicion 
that  any  of  the  murderers  of  Commodus  was 
a  Christian.  Eclectus  was  by  birth  an  ^yptian ; 
he  had  been  a  fVeedman  of  L.  Verus,  on  whose 
death  he  was  retained  by  M.  Aurelius,  passed 
then  into  the  service  of  Quadratus,  where  Marcia 
was  his  fellow  servant,  and  on  the  destruction  of 
Quadratus  was  taken  with  her  into  the  senrice  of 
Commodus.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  4,  19,  22,  Ixxiii. 
1 ;  Capitolin.  Ver,  9^  Ptrt,  4,  11 ;  Herodian. 
L  51.)  [G.  S.] 

BCJPHY8IUS,  martyr.    [Ephtbius.] 

E()TGAILE,  son  of  Bait,  abbat  of  Muicirt, 
died  A.D.  787  {Ami,  UU.  in  CConor, 
Scriptt,  iv.  113).  [J.  G.] 

ECTHE8I8,  a  declaration  on  the  nature  cf 
the  Person  of  the  Son  issued  by  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  in  a.d.  639. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  7th  century 
the  Greek  church  was  disturbed  by  the 
Monothelite  controversy.  The  name  arose  from 
the  party  who  maintained  that  the  Saviour  had 
one  will  and  not  two.  For  the  details  of  the 
controversy     reference    should    be     made     to 

MONOTHEUSX,  SER01U8,  PATRIARCH  OF  CON- 
STANTINOPLE, Theodore,  Bxbhop  of  Phar-ui, 
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lopBionui^  Patriabcr  of  Jssubalbic,  and 
Hixmini  A  Home  It  is  only  necessarj  to 
nj  htn  tliftt  aboat  616  Sergins  had  met  with 
words  ascribed  to  his  predecessor,  Hennas,  **  one 
villand  one  Ufe-giring  operation,"  that  after 
faasoltiag  bishop  Theodore  about  them,  he 
adopted  them ;  that  correspondence  arose,  and 
t^  the  opposite  contenticm  was  that  there 
verc  two  wills  acting  in  the  same  direction.  At 
ike  tame  time  the  emperor  Heraclius  was,  from 
political  motires,  anxions  to  reconcile  the  great 
Mraophysite  party  to  the  mling  church  of  the 
Greek  empire.  In  his  campaigns  against  the 
Pfeinaas  in  622  and  the  following  jears  he  met 
oaay  M onophydte  bishops.  It  occurred  to  him 
tkst  the  formula  ^  one  dirinely  human  mode  of 
waridog  and  willing  in  Christ "  might  serve  as 
a  grenad  on  which  Chalcedonians  and  Monoohy- 
ittss  might  both  stand.  Or,  at  any  rate,  tnese 
voids  became  tha  subject  of  hb  inquiries  and 
eonespoadenoe.  Both  parties  recognised  the 
Greek  father  Dionrsius;  and  Dionysius  attributed 
te  i^rist  an  ivfyy^ia  9«ay8^i«j|.  Sergius  the 
pstriaith,  when  consulted  by  the  emperor  about 
tk«  phrase  (Harduin.  Gmca.  UL  1336),  could  not 
object  toit. 

But  Cyms  of  Phasis  doubted  its  propriety. 
He  eoosulted  Sergius.  Sergius,  in  a  letter  which 
ikfUjt  a  most  servile  adherence  to  patristic 
iaagitage,  replied  that  many  fathers  had  used  the 
ex^ession  on*  mode  cf  vforkmgj  none  had  spoken 
of  two.  If  one  had  done  so,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  fi>]Iow  him.  The  scruples  of  Cyrus  were 
iwored.  In  630  he  found  himself  patriarch  of 
Alexaodria.  He  brought  back  thousands  of 
MraophTsttes  by  a  compromise  in  nine  points, 
fbdag  the  Monophysite  tenets  beside  the 
iaigiuge  of  Chalcedon. 

fiat  there  was  in  Alexandria  a  xealons  monk 
of  Palestiae  named  Sophronius.  The  doctrine  of 
tke  phrase  seemed  to  him  to  lead  to  Muno- 
pkysitiini.  He  opposed  it.  The  matter  was 
R&rred,  by  mutual  consent,  to  Sergius.  Sergius, 
spprorittg  rathu'  the  **  one  mode  of  working  and 
vilting,"  did  not  wish  to  make  it  binding  on  the 
ckorch;  against  two  modes  of  working  and 
vfliing  hs  was  decided.  He  persuaded  Cyrus  to 
•bids  by  the  forms  in  use;  and  Sophronius  pro- 
used  he  would  speak  neither  of  one  mode  nor 
two^  and  avoid  all  dispute.  In  634  Sophronius 
vas  elevated  to  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem 
(Hard.  UL  1315> 

Tkis  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs.  Sophronius 
vodd  now  have  to  issue  his  profession  of  foith, 
ttd  might  be  considered  a  more  independent 
ntbority.  Sergins  invoked  the  aid  of  pope 
HoDorios.  Honorios  wrote  twice  to  Sergius,  in 
^■Beorrence  with  his  views;  he  wrote  also  to 
^  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem. 
Ahhmigh  his  Inngaage  may  be  in  some  points 
^•ortioaable,  he  was,  with  much  good  sense, 
apposed  to  logical  determinations  on  such  a 
K^jeet  Christ  must  have  one  will.  He 
•ppnred  the  ^htopopia  or  accommodation  which 
«d  lemited  the  Monophysites  of  Alexandria  and 
cbevhere  with  the  Catholic  church.  But  on  the 
oeo  band,  *^one  mode  of  working"  might  lead 
to  Nestoriaaism ;  "  two  modes "  might  end  in 
Ei^chianism.  Both  expressionr  should  be 
swidod. 

Meaatime  the  customary  encyclical  of  Sophro- 
itn  had  appeared  3n  his  assumption  of  the 
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patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  Without  itjecUng 
the  phrase  Mpytia  deoySpoc^,  he  insisted  on  two 
rood^  of  operation,  each  belonging  to  the  different 
natures,  acting  in  the  harmony  of  the  one  Christ 
The  Saracens  soon  afterwards  separated  Palestin* 
from  Christendom.  But  this  revival  of  the  con 
troversy  was  the  origin  of  the  Ecthesis. 

The  emperor  Heraclius,  anxious  to  nip  in  the 
bud  a  danger  so  menacing  to  the  peace-  of  the 
empire,  issued  in  a.d.  638  this  deoument> 
f«9ff(rit  'H}!  irfoTftft.  It  expressed  the-  opinions 
of  Sergius,  and  was  probably  his  work.  According 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  councils  it  upheld 
the  doctrine  of  one  Christ  in  two  natures,  one 
and  the  self-same  person  working  thai  which  » 
divine  and  that  which  is  human.  But  the 
phrase  one  Mpytta  was  to  be  avoided,  because, 
though  it  occurred  occasionally  in  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  yet  it  caused  uneasiness 
to  some  persons,  as  it  seemed  to  deny  the 
duality  of  the  natures.  So,  likewise,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  speak  of  two  MpytuUf  because  the  ex- 
pression had  been  used  by  no  authority,  and 
gave  offence  to  many.  It  might  involve  twe 
contradictory  wills  in  Christ,  and  that  was 
beyond  even  Nestorius.  **The  humanity  with 
its  own  rational  soul  had  never  determined  itseM 
of  its  own  will  in  opposition  to  the  \^70s  united 
with  it,  but  always  so  as  the  divine  Xiyos 
willed." 

The  tendency  of  this  document  was  evidently 
in  fovour  of  the  Monothelites.  And  as  far  as  it 
could  help  the  peace  of  the  chureh,  it  could  only 
be  by  concealing  real  differences  instead  ot 
removing  them.  It  remained  in  force  about  teA 
years. 

The  Ecthesis  received  the  sanction  of  councils 
at  Constantinople  under  Sergins  and  his  sue- 
oessor  Pyrrhus,  and  at  Alexandria  under  Cyrus, 
no  opposition  could  arise  from  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs.  Honorius  was  dead ;  his  successor  in  the 
papacy,  Severinus,  appears  to  have  rejected  it, 
and  the  following  pope,  John  lY.,  condemned  i^ 
with  a  counciL  The  emperor  thereupon  dis- 
owned it,  telling  John  that  Sergius  was  its 
author,  and  that  it  had  been  only  issued  at  his 
urgent  request. 

Heraclius  died  in  641.  Constantiae,  Hera- 
deonas,  and  Constans  U.  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession. John  IV.  and  his  successor,  Theodorti 
begged  these  emperors  to  suppress  the  Ecthesis, 
and  at  length,  in  648,  it  was  superseded  by  the 
TVpus  of  Constans.  The  Monothelite  tendency 
of  the  Ecthesis  had  been  vigorously  opposed  b^ 
Maximus. 

(Harduin.  Condi,  iiL  1338,  &c. ;  Sophronius, 
Patrol.  Graec  Ixxxvii.  part  3 ;  Honorius,  EjrisL 
Patrol.  Lat.  Ixxx.,  numb.  5;  Baronius,  A,  E, 
ann.  639,  i.-xvii. ;  Neander,  v.  p.  242,  &c.  (edit. 
Bohn,  1851);  Robertson,  Hist,  of  Christian  Churchy 
ii.  p.  43,  &c)  [W.  M.  S.] 

EGTIQENIUS,     EGTIQEBN.       [Eun- 

OHERZr.] 

EOUUIN  (Kemble,  (7.  />.  53),  bishop.  [Eo- 
wnr.]  [C.  H.] 

EDA  (Hardv,  Cat.  Mai,  I  1S8,  note),  one  of 
the  names  of  Aidan  or  Maidoc  bikiop  of  Ferns. 


[Edax.] 
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EDA  (Sim.  Dun.  G.  R,  A.  anno  801,  in 
Jf.  H,  B.  672  b),  dux  and  tfterwardt  abbat. 
[EDWons.]  [C.  H.] 

EDALDU8  (1),  bishop  of  Vienne,  the  tnp- 
poMd  recipient  of  an  undated  letter  from  pope 
John  IIL  (560-573).  This  letter,  which  purporU 
to  be  in  answer  to  inquiries  of  the  archbishop  oa 
some  point  of  ritual  in  the  serrice  of  mass,  and 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  gift  of  the  pallium  and 
relics,  was  first  publuhed  by  Joannes  i  Bosco, 
and  is  supposed,  from  internal  evidence,  to  be  a 
forgery.  It  is  given  by  Migne  (Patr.  Lat.  Ixzii. 
18).  £daldu8  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
Viennese  bishops  given  in  the  OaUia  Christiana 
(xvi.  26),  where  Naamatns  and  Philippus  occur 
as  the  contemporaries  of  John  IIL  There  was  a 
later  Edaldus  in  this  see.  [EOALDUS.]  (Ceillier, 
Hist,  des  Auteun  saor^  xL  334.) 

[S.  A  B.] 

EDALDUS  (S),  bishop  of  Meauz.  [Edoldits.] 
EDALDUS  (8),  forty-first  bishop  of  Vienne. 

[EOALDUS.] 

EDAN,  a  common  form  of  Aedhah,  is  most 
firequentlv  attached  to  St.  Maedhog,  of  Clnain- 
mor-Maedhog  (Apr.  11),  brother  of  bishop 
£tch«n  (Feb.  11),  of  Clonfad.  Edan  was  alive 
A.D.  598  [Maeduoo].  See  also  Hardy,  Cat,  Mai, 
I  188.  [J.  G.] 

EDANA.    [ETAOm.] 

EDANCIUS,  magister  militum,  and  duke 
of  Sardinia,  alluded  to  in  a  letter  of  Gregory 
the  Great  to  the  deacon  Honoratus,  concerning 
the  better  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  (Greg.  Magn.  Epist,  lib.  L  indict,  ix.  Ep. 
49  in  Migne,  Txxvii.  512.)  [A  H.  D.  A.] 

EDAPHIU8,  one  of  the  three  deacons  of 
Constantinople  whom  Chrysostom  was  accused 
of  having  maltreated.  (Phot  BiUotk,  cod.  59, 
p.  18  a ;  Patr.  Gr.  ciii.  107.)  [E.  V.] 

EDATIUS,  presbyter  of  Arthona,  now  Ar- 
tonne,  a  village  of  Auvergne,  dep.  Puy-de-D6me. 
(Greg.  Tur.  de  Olor.  Com/,  cap.  5.)         [C.  H.] 

EDBALD  (A,  8,  C,  text,  anno  640,  in 
Jf.  ff,  B,  310 1  Malmesb.  (7.  i?.  A.  L  §§  10,  48, 
ed.  Hasdy),  king  of  Kent  [Eadbald  (1).] 

[C.H.] 

EDBALT  Bmt  y  Tyvoysogion,  Engl.  tr.  in 
M,  H,  B.  842),  king  of  the  Saxons.  [Ethel- 
bald.]  [C.  H.] 

EDBEBGE  (Edbubob),  Mercian  princess, 
venerated  in  Flanders  (Butler,  Livm  of  the 
Saints,  June  20;  Chambers,  Book  of  DaySj  i. 
798>    [Idabbroa.]  [J.  G.] 

EDBERT  (1)  (Malm.  (7.  J?.  L  §  15,  ed.  Hardy ; 
Hen.  Hunt  Hist,  Anal,  iv.  in  M.  H,  B,  724  e), 
king  of  Kent,  son  of  Wihtred.    [Eadbebt  (2).] 

[C.H.] 

EDBEBT  (8)  (Wend.  F,n,  ann.  675.  ed.  Coxe), 
bishop  of  London.    [Hbathobebt.]        [C.  H.] 

EDBERT  (8)  (Kemble,  C.  2>.  122),  bishop^ 
■igpns  charter  of  Offa  king  of  Merda,  a.d.  774, 
with  Berthon  bishop_of  Lichfield,  and  Ceolwulf 
bishop  of  Lindsey.    [Eadbskt  (9).]        [C.  H.] 
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EDBEBT  (€)  (Gaimar,  Estoris,  v.  1937, 
M,  H.  B.  7B7\  king  of  Northumbria.    [£i 
(5>]  [C.  H 


EDBEBT  (6)  (Hen.  Hunt  Bist,  Angl.  iv. 
M,  H,  B,  730  c),  archbishop  of  York,  preced 
Ethelbert  and  just  before  called  EasEi 
[EaBBBT  (6>]  [C.  H 

EDBEBT  (6)  (Hen.  Hunt  BisL  Angl,  iv 
if.  ff,  B.  731  a),  archbishop  of  York,  preced 
Eanbald.    [Ethelbert  (6).J  [C.  E 

EDBEBT  (7)  (Hen.  Hunt  ffisL  AngL  iv 
Jf.  ff.  B.  726cX  bishop  of  the  East  Ang 
[Aldbebht  (1).]  [C.  £ 

EDBIBT,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  m 
tioned  in  a  spurious  charter  of  A.D.  801  (Kern 
C,  D.  178)  as  conferring  land  in  Bodecaule 
to  his  minister  Eadgils.  Kemble  thinks  t 
'<  Edbirtus  rex  "  in  the  body  of  the  charter 
a  mistake  of  the  writer  for  '*  Eadbnrh  regii 
"  Eadburh  "  being  said  at  the  conclusion  to 
the  grantor  of  the  charter  to  Glastonbury,  i 
may  not  ^Edbirt**  have  been  an  error 
Brihtric  king  of  Wessex,  who  was  the  husb 
of  Eadburh  or  Eadburga  ?  [C.  I 

EDBBIGTUS  (Hen.  Hunt  Bist,  Angl  it 
Jf.  ff,  B.  727  e),  king  of  Northumbria,  suco 
ing  Ceolwulf.    [Eadbebt  (2>]  [C.  1 

EDBRIHT  (Hen.  Hunt  ffisL  Angl  iv 
M,  ff,  B.  734  b),  king  of  Kent,  son  of  Wiht 
[Eadbebt  (2>]  [C.  1 

EDBRIT  (Hen.  Hunt  ffist.  Angl  iv.  ii 
ff,  B,  728  b),  king  of  Kent,  who  reigned  twe 
two  years  and  died  in  the  ninth  year  of  Cuth 
[Eadbebt  (2).]  [C.  J 

EDBRITH  PREN  (Malm.  (7.  R.  \,  f 
ed.  Hardy),  king  of  Kent  [Eadbebt  (4)  Pra 

I  v.».  1 

EDBURGA  (1)  (Dugd.  Jfonost  L  531,  I 
Birch,  FasL   Mom.  64),  queen  of  Merda, 
afterwards  abbess  of  Gloucester.     [Eadbc 
(4).]  [C. 

EDBUROA  (8)  (Elmh.  p.  219,  ed.  Hardw 
Dugd.  i.  448X  EDBURH,  abbess  of  Minstc 
Thanet    [BuoGA  (2>]  [C. 

EDDANU8  {OaU,  Christ,  r.  784),  bisho 
Strassburg.    [Etbo.]  [C. 

EDDI  (Kemble,  C.  D.  10,  A.D.  680),  bu 
who  grants  lands  in  Lantocal  and  Ferramei 
abbat  Hemgislus.  [Hedda,  bishop  of  ' 
Chester.]  [C. 

EDDIUS  (or  **  Aeddi,"  named  Stbphe 
Bede  calls  him(iv.  2),  ""Aeddb"  as  he  calb 
self  {ViL    ymr.  14),  was  disUngoUhed 
chanter   in   Kent,    when   Wilfrid    onabl 
obtain  possession  of  the  see  of  York  lor  *« 
he  had  been  elected  and   consecrated,  vi 
Egbert  king  of  Kent,  during  the  vacancy  o 
see  of  Canterbury,  and  performed  episcopal 
in  that  diocese.    He  says  of  himself  simply 
Wilfrid  returned  from  Kent  into  Northun 
with  the  chanters  **Aedde  and  Aeona." 
Kays  that  Wilfrid  "invited  him  from  Kent 
that  he  was  the  fizst  teacher  of  chantii 
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ij  NortKambriao  ehnrch«,  excepting  JuaWy** 
1^  ikmoon  (it.  2).  He  liyed  oa  confidential  terme 
vitk  WUfridf  and  aeoompanied  him  to  Rome,  on 
kis  seooal  journey  ae  an  appellant,  in  704  (see 
Fit  WUfr.  50,  51>  After  Wilfrid's  death  he 
vas  leqmasted  bj  Aooa  bishop  of  Hexham  and 
Tatb«t  abbat  of  Ripon  to  write  the  life  of  their 
eooBon  maeter  and  patron.  He  ondertook  the 
task  (to  he  aaj*  in  an  elaborately  modeet  pre- 
fiice),  aa  a  nmtter  of  obedience,  but  also  as 
ooBseioiia  of  the  **  great  gain  **  to  himself  per- 
i-mallj  ioTolred  in  hie  remembrance  of  *'  bishop 
Wilfrid." 

He  lalia  Jbe  tale  like  one  who  had  heard  from 
Wilfrid  himself  the  moet  minnte  particulars  of 
his  personal  history.  But  he  is  not  only,  as 
was  aatiuml,  credulous  as  to  whatever  might 
cakanoe  the  glory  of  his  hero,  but  inaccurate  in 
regard  to  other  persons;  and  the  accusation 
wUdi  ha  makes  (uid  in  which  Bede  follows  him) 
■gainst  queen  Bathildls,  or  **  Balcthild,"  as  har- 
iag  been  the  eanse  of  the  execution  of  Wilfrid's 
feHy  patron,  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  has  been 
ssaaUy  reckoned  among  these  errors,  —  Ba- 
thildls being  a  derout  woman  whom  the  Prankish 
chan^  leaned  to  honour  as  a  saint.  £ddius 
also  ooalbunds  the  name  of  the  archbishop  (who 
was  really  called  Aunemund)  with  that  of  his 
brother  count  Dalphinus(Mabillon,  ^mi.  Bencd, 
I  425,  438).  He  calls  Colman  metropolitan 
bcihop  of  Tork — a  double  mistake  (c  10),  and, 
stranger  yet,  his  text  exhibits  '*  papa  "  after  the 
name  of  that  presbyter  Agatho  who  took  part  in 
the  Whitby  conference  (ib. ;  cf.  Bed.  UL  29).  While 
he  does  full  justice  to  Chad's  excellence  (^'religio- 
siaaimum,  admirabilem  doctorem,"  ^sorrus  l)ei 
rents  et  mitiadmns  "X  he  makes  him  admit — 
what  in  all  probability  he  nerer  would  hare 
admitted — that  he  had  **  sinned  "  by  receiving 
eonaeeration  from  Wini  and  the  two  British 
bishops.  He  apparently  exaggerates  the  rites 
pcrfbitned  by  Theodore  in  regard  to  Chad 
(c  15).  He  sometimes  substitutes  rague  gene- 
ralities for  precise  narratire,  as  in  the  account 
ec  the  ancanonical  dirision  of  Wilfrid's  diocese 
in  678  (c  24).  He  csUs  the  Umbaid  king 
PertharU  ''king  of  Campania"  (c  28).  He 
aeems  to  hare  had  somewhat  impeifect  informa- 
tion as  to  Wilfrid's  mission  work  in  Susses. 
He  reprasents  Theodore  as  humbling  himself  to 
Wilfrid  in  a  strain  which  outruns  probability 
(c.  42),  He  does  not  bring  out  the  fact  that 
botk  the  first  and  the  second  restorations  of 
Wilfrid  were  arrangements  in  the  nature  of  a 
eooBpromiM,  and  that  the  second  was  still  leas 
frnmrable  than  the  first  to  his  original  claim  aa 
bbbop  of  Tork.  On  the  whole  he  writes  like 
a  hesirty  partisan,  but  he  cannot  be  called  un- 
hir  or  diaingenuoua.  He  doea  not  conceal  the 
hanhaeaa  of  Wilfrid'a  speech  at  £asUrfield 
C*dnrifl  sermonibos,"  c  45;  he  uses  <*duris" 
u  a  like  sense  in  c  37),  and  when  he  speaks  of 
him  as  coming  on  one  occasion  from  Ripon, 
**  am  filio  suo  proprio "  (c  57),  he  uses  wordit 
which  hare  raised  some  question  aa  to  Wilfrid's 
character,  but  which  hare  been  naturally  ex- 
ptaiaed  br  his  own  anecdote  about  Eadwald, 
tie  bishop^s  adopted  son  (c  18).  He  was  a  well- 
edicated  man  afier  the  ecclesiastical  standard 
ef  his  own  age ;  his  Latin  is  occasionally  rather 
aa  vialoos,  &t  he  makes  his  readers  see  what 
ht  da{uctj^  and  his  book  haa  some  jiassages  at 
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once    :er8e  and   impreasire.     His  ^praefitio" 
contains  a  quotation  from  Horaoe,    Camu  ii. 
10,  11.    The  date  at  which  he  flourished,  ac 
cording  to  Gale  (Scr.  xr.  voL  L),  is  720.  [W.  B.] 

EDDO  (1),  bishop  of  Curia  Rhaetorum,  now 
Chur  or  Coire,  a  town  of  the  Orisons.  He 
stands  sixth  in  the  list,  between  Sidonius  and 
St.  Valentianus,  and  is  beliered  to  hare  sat 
from  about  the  year  a.d.  500  to  about  530, 
during  which  period  Rhaetia  was  for  the  most 
part  at  peace  under  the  rule  of  Amalasuntha 
and  Theodatus  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric  (Ambr. 
Eichhom,  Epiaoopai.  Curimsis,  1797,  p.  9). 

[C.  H.] 

EDDOOI)  (OaU,Chnat.  r.  784;  Gams,  8er,  En. 
315X  bUhop  of  Strassburg.     [ICtho.]     [C.  H.] 

EDDBAN,  Irish  bishop.    [Etherhah.] 

EDELABD  fMalm.  G.  J?.  A.  i.  f  38,  ed. 
Hardy),  king  of  Weasex.  [^tuelhabd  (1).] 

[C.  H.] 

EDELBALD  (1)  (Gaimar,  Egtorie,  1105,  in 
if.  H.  B.  778),  king  of  Kent.    [Eadbald  (1).  ] 

[C.  H.] 

EDELBALD  (|)  (Hen.  Hunt.  Eitt.  AngL  ir. 
725 e,  727 e,  728 a,  d,  e,  729a,  b,  734d,  735c; 
Gaimar,  EUorie,  rr.  1656,  1730,  1749,  1764, 
1765,  1798,  in  M.  H.  B,  784,  785,  716),  king  of 
Mercia.    [Ethelbald.]  [C.  H.] 

EDELBERT  (1)  (Gaimar,  EttoHe,  r.  1073, 
in  M,  H.  B.  777),  EDELBBIT  (Gaimar,  Estorie^ 
yr.  955,  977,  1108,  in  M,  H,  B,  ll^y  778)^ 
EDELBBITH  (Hen.  Hunt  Ritt,  Angl,  iv.  in 
M,  H,  B,  723  bj^  king  of  Kent.  [Ethelbebt 
0)  I.]  [C.  H.] 

EDELBEBT  (|)  (Malm.  0,  J?.  A.  i.  f  15,  ed. 
Hardy),  EDELBBIOUT  (Hen.  Hunt.  Hist, 
AngL  ir.  in  if.  H,  B,  730  b),  EDELBBIUT 
(Hen.  Hunt.  Hist.  Angl  ir.  M.  H.  B,  734  bl 
king  of  Kent    [Etrelbkbt  (2)  IL]        [C.  H.] 

EDELBEBT  (8)  (H.  Hunt  Hist.  Angl.  ir.  in 
M.  H.  B.  730  c,  732  e),  bishop  of  Candida  Coiia 
(WhithemX  afterwards  of  Hexham.  [Ethel- 
beet  (7>]  [C.  H.] 

EDELBRICrr  (Hen.  Hunt.  ir.  Hkt.  Angl.  in 
M.  H.  B.  682  b),  king  of  East  Anglia,  beheaded 
by  order  of  Ofla.    [Ethelbebt  (3).]      [C.  H.] 

EDELBBITH  (Gaimar,  Estorie,  rr.  2210, 
2306,  in  M.  H.  B.  791,  792),  king  of  Kent 
[Eadbbbt  (4)  Pbaen.]  [C.  H.] 

EDELBUBO  (Gaimar,  Estorie^  r.  1691, 
if.  H.  B.  785),  EDELBUBH  (Hen.  Hunt 
Hisi.  Angl.  ir.  in  if.  H.  B.  724  e),  wife  of  Ina 
king  of  Weasex.    [Etbelbuboa  (5).]    [C.  H.] 

EDELBUBG  (Gaimar,  Estorie,  r.  1247,  m 
M.  H.  B.  779),  daughter  of  Ethelbert  king  of 
Kent,  wife  of  Edwin  king  of  Northombria. 
[Etuelbuboa  (1>]  [C.  H.] 

EDELBUBQA  (Malm.  O.  B.  A.  i.  f  90,  ed. 
Hardy),  daughter  of  Offa  king  of  Mercia,  wife  of 
Brithric  king  of  Wessex.  [EADBUsaA  (1).] 

[CH.] 

EDELDRUD  (Gaimar,  Estork,  r.  1469,  in 
if.  H.  B.  782),  daughter  of  Anns  king  of  East 
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Anglia,  wife  of  Egfrid  king  of  Northmnbrim. 
[Etuxldbttha.]  [C.  H.] 


EDELFEID^  EDELFFED,  U  giren  at 
ehorepisoopns  of  Cserleon  or  Lla^aff ;  ne  ii  alto 
claimed  hj  London,  Colchester,  and  Lincoln,  being 
probablf  the  lame  aa  Adelphioa,  who  sat  in  the 
council  at  Aries,  A.D.  314.  [Adslphiub  (!>] 
{Lib.  Land,  by  Bees^  623 ;  Stobbs,  Beg.  Soar. 
Angl.  154.)  [J.  G.] 

EDELFERT  (Hen.  Hnnt  SToL  Amgl  it  in 
if.  ff.  B.  714  d,e,  715  b,  719  d),  EDELFBID 
(Hen.  Hunt.  BitL  AngL  iL  in  M.  H.  B.  715  a,  c, 
d;  Oaimar,  Edorie,  tt.  1009, 1141,  1147, 1160, 
1258,  in  M.  H.  B.  Ill,  778,  780),  EDELFBIT 
(Oaimar,  Ettorie^  r.  1081,  in  M.  H.  B.  778X 
EDELFBIZ  (Gaimar,  Ettorie^  tt.  1007,  1017, 
in  if.  J£^.  777),  king  of  Morthnmbria.  [Ethel- 
FWD  (1).]  [a  H.] 

EDELHABD  (Gaimar,  .EMOri^  t.  1761,  in 
M.  H.  B,  785),  king  of  West  Saxons.    [Ethel- 

HA&D  (1>]  [C.  H.] 

EDELHEBE  (Hen.  Hunt.  B%tL  Angl  ii.  in 
if.  H.  B.  717  a),  king  of  East  Anglia,  brother  of 
Anna.    [Ethelherb.]  [C.  H.] 

EDELBED  (1)  (H.  Hnnt.  SiH.  AngL  ii.  It. 
in  M.  H.  B.  718c,  723c,  724c,  725b,  727 d, 
735  b ;  Gaimar,  EMtont,  tt.  1467, 1653,  "  Edbl- 
BED  Pending,"  in  M.  H.  B.  782,  784),  EDEL- 
BET  (Gaimar,  Esione^  tt.  1423,  1565,  in 
M.  H.  B.  782,  83),  king  of  Merda.  [Ethel- 
bed  (2>]  [C.  H.] 

EDELBED  (S)  (H.  Hnnt.  ffiH.  AngL  It.  in 
if.  ff.  B.  730  d,  732  a,  b),  EDELBET  (Gaimar, 
Estorie,  tt.  1977,  2140,  2174,  in  M.  H.  B.  788, 
790),  EDELBETH  (Gaimar,  Estorie,  tt.  2018, 
2129,  in  M.  H.  B.  788,  790),  king  of  Northum- 
bria,  son  of  Moll.    [Ethelrbd  (4).]       [C.  H.] 

EDELBED  (8)  (H.  Hnnt.  Hitt.  AngL  It.  in 
M,  H.  B.  732  b,  733  a,  marg.),  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    [Ethelhard  (3).]  [C.  H.] 

EDELWALGH  (Halm.  0.  R.  A.  \.  %  U, 
ad.  Hardy),  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  ^thel- 
WALOH.]  [a  H.] 

EDEN,  *^^i|l,  HippoL  Ref.  r.  26,  pp. 
150-159.   [Jusmrus.] 

In  the  system  of  Simon  (Hippol.  ti.  14,  p.  168) 
the  account  of  Eden  and  its  four  riTers  is  ex- 
plained as  allegorically  representing  the  womb  in 
which  man  is  formed,  and  the  Teins  and  arteries 
which  proceed  from  it,  and  in  the  system  of  the 
KAA88BNE8  (t.  9,  D.  120)  there  is  a  speculation 
apparently  derived  from  this,  in  which  Eden  is 
made  to  denote  the  brain.  [G.  S.] 

EDENTJS,  sixteenth  bishop  of  Meaux,  conse- 
crated about  A.D.  552.  His  predecessor  and  suc- 
coMor  were  MedoTOus  and  Baudowaldus  respec- 
tirely.  {OalL  Christ.  tUL  1598;  LeCointe,  Ann. 
JBooL  Franc.  iL  657.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EDESIUS  (IX  martyr.    [Aedesius.] 

EDESIUS  d),  one  of  the  shorthand  writers 
at  the  inquiry  concerning  Dcnatism  held  before 
the  consul  Theophilus,  A.D.  320.  (Aug.  c.  Cre$c. 
^L  29.)  [DOBATIBM,  ToL  i.  p.  882.]  [H.  W.  P.] 
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EDESIUS  (S)  (Aededu^  shared  the  i 
mantic  fortunes  of  his  brother  Frnmentins,  tl 
first  bishop  of  Anxumis  (Axnm),  in  the  4th  ee 
tury.  [Feumehtiui.]  The  inographical  detai 
at  our  disposal  consist  of  a  lengthy  narratii 
introduced  on  the  authority  of  Edesins,  by  Rnfin 
into  his  Eodenattioal  ffutory  (Ub.  L  9).  Tl 
narratiTe  has  been  oofded,  with  slight  demtio 
by  Socrates  (Jf.  E.  i.  19),  Soxomen  (ii.  24),  a 
Tlieodoret  (i.  23,  24>  Compare  also  Baronl 
(ilfM.  327,  Tiii.  ix.  x.).  Frnmentins,  and  Edesii 
the  young  relatiTes  of  Meropius,  a  Syrian  phil 
sopher  (merchantX  accompanied  him  on  a  Toya 
ofadTentnretoIndia.  On  their  return  to  Phoeni< 
by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  landed  ^  at  a  certi 
port,"  where  there  was  '^a  safe  haTen,**  a 
there  suffered  from  the  barbarous  assault  of  t 
''Indians,"  who  murdered  CTeryindiTidualof  t 
ship's  company,  with  the  exception  of  the  t 
youths,  upon  whom  the  saTages  looked  with  co 
passion,  and  whom  they  couTcyed  as  prixes  to  X 
king.  This  personage  appointed  Frnmentins  s 
Edesius  to  positions  of  trust,  the  former  becomi 
the  treasurer  and  the  latter  the  cupbearer  of  1 
king.  By  their  means  Christianity  was  int 
duoed  among  *'  the  Indians."  The  names  it 
bear  in  Ethiopian  documents  giTen  by  Lud 
{Hi$t.  I^h.  iii.  2)  were  Fremonatosand  Sydrac 
(Cf.  Gesenius,  AeiMop.  Eirche  in  Ersch  a 
Gruber,  and  Hoffmann  in  Herzog's  Encyc.)  7 
word  "  India  "is  used  with  the  same  indefiniten 
as  we  elsewhere  find  Ethiopia  and  Libya  us 
From  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  those  of  Eratoethe 
and  of  Hipparchus,  India  and  Africa  were  beliei 
to  unite  with  each  other  at  some  unknown  po 
south  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  {DicL  Anc  0 
graphy^  Tol.  iL  p.  45^  art.  India ;  Plin.  Ti.  22-2 
These  ''Indians"  were,  from  the  subsequ 
career  of  Frumentius,  no  other  than  Abyssinii 
The  king,  according  to  Ludoirs  Ethiop 
Codex,  was  called  Abreha,  and  on  draw 
near  his  end,  offered  their  liberty  to 
two  youths.  The  queen  mother  eama 
besought  them  to  remain,  to  undertake 
education  of  the  young  prince  Erazanes,  i 
to  assist  her  in  the  regency  during  the  minoi 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  They  eonsented,  \ 
moreoTer  lost  no  opportunity  of  difiusmi 
knowledge  of  Christ.  They  sought  and  i 
coTered  Christian  merchants  tilling  in 
country,  gathered  Christian  disdples,  and  bi 
houses  of  prajer,  "that  worship  might 
offered,  and  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  roul 
obeerTcd."  (Soxomen,  Ix^  They  were,  h^ 
OTer,  destitute  of  orders,  and  the  infant  chu 
was  not  incorporated  into  the  general  organ 
tion  of  the  church  until  their  condition  had  1: 
made  known.  The  two  brothers  sought  pert 
sion  at  length  to  return  to  their  friends.  Ede 
remained  at  Tyre  and  became  a  presbyter  of 
church  in  that  city,  where  Rufinus  came  i 
contact  with  him.  Frumentius,  the  more  ei 
getic  of  the  two,  went  to  Alexandria,  and 
the  whole  case  before  Athanasius.  It  is  un 
tain  when  this  occurred.  Theodoret  places 
Tisit  to  Alexandria  "  about  the  time  "  of 
persecution  of  Eostathius,  other  hints  seem 
bring  the  cTcnt  to  the  period  when  AtLana 
had  returned  from  his  second  exile.  The  coi 
quence  of  the  Tisit  can  hardly  be  doob 
Frumentius  himself  was  appointed  bishop 
"  the  Indians "  at  Anxnmis,  and  raoeiTed 
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tilk  of  Abba  SftUiDa,  And  was  regarded  as  the 
iMidcr  of  ibe  church  in  that  country,  the 
J6oeiM  dcriTins  hU  ecclesiastical  rank  firom  the 
Monarch  of  Alenndna.    [ETHiOPiAy  Chuboh.] 

[H.  R.  R.] 

EDSSIUS  (4)  (Axdesiub),  a  philosopher  in 
■  the  4th  oentnrj,  by  birth  a  Cappadocian,  of  a 
■oUc  bot  imporerished  family.  He  was  sent 
bj  bis  fiUher  to  Greece  to  learn  some  trade,  but 
applied  himself  instead  to  the  study  of  philo- 
aepbf,  his  filler  reluctantly  consenting.  He 
trsreUed  to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  and  went 
into  Syria  to  hear  Jamblichus,  and  became  almost 
Us  eqoal,  and  succeeded  to  his  school  on  his 
teth.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  conceal 
hk  talents  during  ^e  reign  of  Constantine. 
h  reply  to  his  prarers  a  god  appeared  to 
bim  IB  his  dreams  and  uttered  an  oracle,  to  the 
cffitet  that  he  had  two  lots  open  to  him,  either 
te  dwell  in  cities  and  direct  the  minds  of  young 
■•a,  by  which  h<  would  win  immortal  fame,  or 
to  take  a  &xm  and  turn  shepherd,  by  which 
hi  would  be  reckoned  among  the  blessed.  He 
ebose  the  latter  life,  but  was  compelled  by  the 
CBiresties  of  the  students  who  besieged  his 
dvelliog  to  return  to  the  society  of  men.  He 
aeeovdingiy  left  Osppadoda,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dtnoe  at  Pergmmus  in  Asia,  where  crowds,  both 
«f  Greeks  and  natires,  came  to  hear  him.  He 
fbeved  much  kindness  to  Sosipatra,  the  widow 
ef  £ttstathius,  his  successor  in  Cappadoda,  when 
sfter  her  husband's  death  she  came  to  liye  at 
Pcrgamns.  Julian  (afterwards  emperor),  at  the 
sge  of  twenty-three,  ▲.Dw  854,  was  attracted 
te  Pcrgamns  by  the  lame  of  Edeeius,  now  ad- 
naoed  in  years  and  in  weak  health,  and  wished 
to  remain  with  him;  but  Edesius,  feeling  his 
beslth  unequal  to  the  task  of  instructing 
k^  sdrised  him  instttd  to  giye  the  greater 
pert  of  his  time  to  his  disciples  Eusebius  and 
Chrjiiuithius,  whidi  Julian  accordingly  did, 
without  howerer  learing  Edesius.  He  was  a 
■Mm  of  genial  disposition,  and  would  conyerse 
with  carpenters,  smiths,  and  others  whom  he 
Bwt,  about  their  trades,  for  which  he  was  re- 
baked  by  Prisons,  one  of  his  disdples,  as  betray- 
isf  the  dignity  of  philosophy.  (Eonapius,  cmL 
Stepbaai,  1«16,  Lion  of  Edeshu,  Jfoawnus,  and 
iVten,  32-66,  69-70,  92.)  [F.  D.] 

EDESIUS  (0),  deacon  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
who,  with  his  fellow-deacon  Peter,  was  at  Con- 
itsatioople  when  Alexander  bishop  of  Antioch 
CBBW  there  to  urge  the  restoration  of  St.  Chry- 
Mstom's  name  to  the  d'ptrchs.  Edesius  and 
Peter  brought  back  to  Cyril  an  account  of  the 
liite  of  things  at  Constantinople.  When  the 
patiisrch  Atticus  wrote  to  Cyril  to  ask  him 
for  the  sake  of  peace  to  restore  Chrysostom's  name 
to  the  sacred  diptychs,  he  wrote  also  to  Peter 
sad  Edesius,  urging  them  to  use  their  influence 
with  C]rril  on  the  side  of  peace,  so  that  the 
Egyptian  bi^opa  might  not  be  the  only  ones  to 
nnst  the  imperial  desires,  and  to  distu»t  the 
aaiTenal  tranquillity.  At  the  end  of  the  letter 
Attieiu  hopes  they  will  soon  return  to  Constan- 
tioeple,  as  he  misses  the  pleasure  of  their 
societf,  and  finds  his  present  companions  less 
ignMble.  (Nicephorus  Callistns,  xiy.  c  26, 
491, 494,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  cxlvi.  1138-1144 ; 
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EDESIUS  (6)  (Aedebiub),  Christian  orator 
and  poet.  The  oi^y  knowledge  we  possess  of  this 
author  is  derired  from  the  Life  of  St.  Hilarius 
bishop  of  Aries  (who  died  ▲.Dw  449),  of  which 
Honoratus  bishop  of  Marseilles  is  tapposed  by 
some  to  be  the  author.  In  this  Life  two  quotations 
occur  from  Edesius,  whom  the  author  honours 
with  the  title  of  saint,  and  calls  **  rhetoricae 
facundiae  et  metricae  artis  pcritissimus  rir." 
The  first  quotation  describes  the  writer's  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  Hilarius  at  the  same  time  head- 
ing and  dictating  to  his  secretary,  and  also 
making  a  net  with  his  hands ;  the  second  de« 
scribes  the  bishop's  sympathy  with  charity 
towards  the  suffering.  {lAfe  of  St,  HUartHB^  c.  1 2, 
in  Migne,  Patr.  Ut.  L  1233,  1239 ;  BUt,  Lit.  d$ 
la  IVonotf,  1865,  iL  352.)  [F.  D.] 

EDESSA,  MABTYBS  OF.  In  the  reign 
of  Trajan  a  fierce  persecution  was  carried  on  at 
Edessa.  Barsimaeus  was  bishop  there  at  the 
time;  he  was  arrested,  subjected  to  cruel  tor- 
tures, and  according  to  Baronius  was  martyred 
(AJ).  114).  In  the  Menology  of  Basil,  however, 
the  account  is  that  he  was  flogged  and  kept  in 
prison,  that  as  soon  as  the  persecution  was  over  he 
was  released,  that  he  died  in  peace,  presiding  over 
the  church  of  Edessa.  Sarbelins,  together  with 
his  sister  Barbea,  who  had  both  been  baptized 
by  Barsimaeus,  were  martyred  during  this  perse- 
cution. Special  cruelties  were  practised  towards 
Sarbelins  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  an 
idol  priest  before  he  became  a  Christian.  They 
are  commemorated  Jan.  30.  {Menol.  Bas. ;  Baron. 
Amal.  107, 1, 2.)  [T.  S.  B.] 

EDE8TUS,  martyr.    [Hbdbbtub.] 

EDETBN  (1)  (Ederw,  Edvmi ,  Edtrn)  son  of 
Gwrtheym  (Vortigem)  king  of  the  Britons  449- 
466).  He  belonged  to  the  company  under  St. 
Cattwg(Cadoc),  and  gave  his  name  to  Llanedyrn 
in  Glamorganshire,  where  he  had  a  community 
with  three  hundred  members.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  is  the  Fsustus  mentioned  by 
Nennius  as  a  son  of  Vortigem,  and  as  having 
his  reddence  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rents. 
Faustus  was  the  child  of  incest,  and  according  tc 
the  legend  was  attributed  by  Vortigem  to  St. 
Gemumus  (Rees,  WeUk  8aMa,  108,  186,  337 
Ussher,  Bed.  AmL  c  12,  wks.  r.  439-40). 

'  [J.G.] 

EDEYBN  (S),  commemorated  January  6 ;  a 
bard  who  embraced  a  life  of  sanctity,  and  whose 
memory  is  preserved  in  the  chapel  of  Bodedeym, 
under  Holyhead,  in  Anglesey,  and  in  Edeym, 
county  Caernarvon.  He  was  the  son,  or  grand- 
son (by  Nudd),  of  Beli  ab  Rhun,  descended  from 
Cunedda  Wledig  (ifyo.  Arch.  ii.  23,  40 ;  Rees, 
Welsh  Saintt,  iii.  298,  323 ;  Rees,  Cambro-Brit. 
SaintSf  593,  601).  In  the  mediaeval  legends  he 
assuuMS  a  wholly  military  garb,  and  as  one  of  the 
chivalrous  knights  of  his  court,  under  the  name 
of  Hider,  accompanies  king  Arthur  in  his  cele- 
brated expedition  to  the  continent  against  the 
Roman  emperor  {Myv.  Arch.  iL  339 ;  Geoff,  of 
Monm.  X.  4 ;  cf.  Lady  CharlotU  Guest,  Mabino- 
gion,  U.  153-4,  et  al.).  [J.  G.] 

EDGILS  (AsDOUJB),  a  priest  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Coldingham,  who,  after  its  destmction 
by  fire  in  A.D.  679,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Jarrow,  where  he  died.   He  was  a  friend  of  Ded«^ 
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and  gare  him  tome  infomaatioii  about  Colding- 
han.  and  its  inmates.    (Bed.  H,  E,  iy.  25.) 

[J.  R.] 

EDGUIN  (Nenn.  HtMi,  Brit,  in  M,  E,  B, 
75  b),  king  of  Morthombria.    [Edwin.] 

[C.  H.] 

EDGTN,  called  brother  of  Cjngar  and  son  of 
Geraint  ab  Erbin  in  the  Pedigrees  of  Wekh  SamU^ 
bat  he  does  not  appear  as  either  of  these  in 
Professor  Rees's  Ust  (Rees,  Cambro-BriL  Sainte^ 
598 ;  Rees,  WeUh  SaiiUa,  113).  [J.  G.] 

EPHAMATR  (Abdamaib,  Audomaba, 
Raphamatb,  Eudqmaba),  virgin,  daughter  of 
Aedh,  commemorated  Jan.  18.  Eadhamair,  or 
Edhamair,  is  commemorated  on  this  day  in  Mart 
iJaneg,  (by  Todd  and  Reeves,  21),  and  as  Aeda- 
mair,  in  Mart.  TaiL  (Kelly,  Col.  Ir.  S8.  ziii.), 
and  in  both  is  called  daughter  of  Aedh.  But 
Colgan  (Acta  SS,  598,  c.  3),  in  classing  her 
among  the  saints  of  the  house  of  St.  Mochoe- 
roocu  or  Pulcherius  (Mar.  13),  and  race  of  Con- 
mac,  gives  both  a  different  form  of  the  name 
and  a  different  genealogy :  ^  S.  Audomara  seu 
Eudomara,  filia  Eugenii,  f.  Taly,  f.  Anlenii,  f. 
Brugacii,  f.  Caredii,  6c,  coHtur  18  JanuariL" 
Colgan  (TV.  Thaum,  112  n.  **^  seeks  to  identify 
her  with  the  Cethuberis,  who  appears  to  be 
known  under  so  many  names  in  the  Livee  of  St. 
Patrick  [CeTHCTBBRis]  (O'Hanlon,  Irieh  Sainte, 
L  325-26>  [J.  O.J 

EDHKIUOH  (EoNAOius),  son  of  Ere,  abbat 
of  LUth,  died  A.D.  767  (Four  Moat.).  His  place 
is  supposed  by  Colgan  (Acta  8S.  598,  c  4,  who 
calls  him  Egnadus)  to  have  been  Liath-mor- 
Mochaemhog,  now  Leamokevoge,  in  the  parish 
of  Two-lfile-Burris,  in  the  barony  of  Elyogarty, 
CO.  Tipperary  {Four  Matt,  by  O'Donovan,  i.  266 
II.S871).  [J.G.] 

EDIBIUS  fl),  ST.,  bishop  of  Soissons  a.d. 
451,  preserved  nis  city  from  an  assault  by  Attila 
'*  through  the  intercession  of  the  martyrs  SS. 
Crispinus  and  Crispinianus."  Commemorated 
on  Dec  10.  {OalL  ChritL  iz.  335;  Gams,  Ser. 
Ep.  632.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

EDIBIUS  (8),  sixth  bishop  of  Amiens,  one  of 
the  subscribers  of  the  first  council  of  Orleans, 
held  in  the  year  A.D.  511.  He  followed  Au- 
doenus,  and  was  succeeded  by  Beatus.  (Le  Cointe, 
^Inii.  Eool,  Franc,  voL  L  p.  288;  Gail,  Christ,  z. 
1152 ;  Labbe,  Qmc.  v.  p.  549.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EDIOnUS  (Edigiub,  Ecdigiub,  Hbcdioub), 
ST.,  said  to  have  been  the  thirty-fourth  occupant 
of  the  see  of  Vienne,  between  St.  Syndulphus 
and  Chaldeoldus.  Ado,  who  wrote  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, says  in  his  Chroiiicon,  ^  Sindulpho  episcopo 
defuncto,  Hecdicus  Viennensis  Eoclesiae  praesula- 
tum  suscepit,  magnae  religionis  vir."  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  Hecdicus  died  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Justinian  (Bfigne,  Patr.  Lat.  czziiL  115).  But 
this  chronology  is  generally  rejected  as  eztending 
his  life  too  long.  A  Necrologium  of  Vienne 
(quoted  in  the  Q^ia  Christiana,  zvi.  31)  speaks 
of  him  as  living  in  the  times  of  Constantine,  the 
ns,  while  Dagobert  IL  was  still  on 
Tt  the  time  of  the  condemnation 
^Dtioch.  Dagobert  II.  died  in 
nous  letter  purporting  to  be 
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addressed  to  him  by  pope  Agatho  is  extant.  ] 
is  commemorated'  on  Oct.  23  (Boll.  Acta  I 
Oct.  z.  71).  [8.  A  R 

EDILALD,  **  illustrious  virgin,"  oommen 
rated  by  Mar.  CGorman  at  April  21  {Ma 
Donsg,  by  Todd  and  Beeves,  107  n.  *).    [J.  0, 

EDILBALD  (Bed.  ff,  E,  v.  24,  Addei 
ann.  740,  750,  in  M,  H,  B,  288  b,  c),  king 
MexciA.    [Etbklbalo  (1).]  [a  H 

EDILBEBGT  (Awnal.  Juoavens,  Maj 
Pertx,  Men,  Qerm,  Hist,  Scriptt.  i.  87,  ann.  63 
Cantuariorum  rez,  Alius  Irminrici,  obiit  6  k 
Mart,  feria  4,  EDILBERT  {ArmaL  Cam 
ann.  cl.  ie,  A.D.  594,  in  M,  H,  B,  831  c),  king 
Kent.    [Ethklbebt  1.]  [C.  U 

EDILBEBT  (Hen.  Hunt.  Bid,  And,  ir. 
M,  H,  B.  724  e),  king  of  Kent,  son  of  Wihtr< 

[ETHELBratT  IL]  [C.  H 

EDILBIN,eleventh  bishop  of  Llandaff  (Stub 
Beg.  Sacr,  Angl,  156),  and  probably  the  same 
Ufelwy,  a  bishop  in  Ergyng.  fUFBLwr.]  (i 
Land,  by  Rees,  624 ;  Godwin,  de  Praesul,  Ai 
623).  [J.  G 

EDILFTW  appears  to  have  been  bishop 
LlandaiT,  and  to  have  died  in  the  middle  or  lat 
part  of  the  7th  century.  Beyond  his  receiri 
rrom  Gwrgan  and  Bonus  two  pieces  of  land, 
voted  to  God  and  to  St.  Dubricius,  for  the  good 
their  souls,  we  know  nothing  of  him.  He 
probably  to  be  distinguished  (him  both  Elvoc 
and  Edilbin  (Liber  Landav,  by  Rees,  415,  62< 

[J.  G 

EDILHABDUS  (Bed.  ff,  E.  v.  24,  Adde 
ann.  739,  in  M,  H,  B,  288  b),  king  of  We« 
[Etuelua&d  (1).]  [C.  B 

EDILHUN  (Bed.  H,  E,  iii.  27,  ed.  Mober 
brother  of  EdiluinL    [Ethelhun.]         [C.  £ 

EDILTBUDIS.    [Etueldbbda.] 

EDILUALD  (Bed.  H,  E,  v.  23,  in  M,  B 
283  c),  EDILWALD  (Hen.  Hunt.  HisL  A 
iv.  in  M.  H,  B,  726  d,  727  aX  bishop  of  Lin 
fame.    [Ethelwold.]  [C  I 

EDILUiyi  (Bed.  iii.  27,  iv.  12,  ed.  Mobei 
bishop  of  Lindsey.    [Ethelwjn.]  [C.  1 

EDILUUALD  (Bed.  B,  B,  r,  25,  add.  i 
759,  in  M,  B,  B,  289  aX  king  of  Northum) 
suooeeded  Oswulf.    [Ethelwald  Moll.1 

[C.  1 

EDIBSEEL.    [ETIB8CEL.] 

EDLFEBD  FLE8AUB  (Kenn.  BisL  J 
in  M,  B,  B.   74  b),  king    of  Morthumi 

[Etheltbid.]  [C.  ] 

EDNTFED  is  said  to  have  been  the  8< 
Macaen  Wledig  (the  Roman  emperor  Mazia 
by  Elen,  daughter  of  Euddaff",  a  wealthy  lo 
damarvon;  but  though  he  is  counted  ar 
the  Welsh  saints,  like  his  brothers  Owain 
Peblig,  he  is  not  remembered  in  any  church  < 
cation  or  name  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints^  108, 
Gibbon,  Decl.  and  FaU,  ii.  c  27).  [J. 

EDOBIOUS  (Edovioub,  Eooohzmub,  Ei 
cues,  Edobeocus,  OoobeooubX  a  ganeral  a 
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iiid  GmUBtmitt,  tjnuit  of  GaoI,  ia  the  time  of 

Ik  apcrar  Hoaorina,  AJ^i  407-41 1. 

CmiMMtiM  was  at  his  court  at  Aries.  Hear* 
■f  tkat  hii  lOMral  in  Spain,  Count  Gerontios, 
M  mottod  from  him  and  invested  Maximos 
vfth  iki  parple,  he  sent  his  gtneial  Edobicos 
•cmi  tbe  Rhine  to  get  the  aid  of  the  Franks 
aal  ilanaai.  Meanwhile,  the  armj  of  the  em- 
pmr  HMorios  besi^ed  Aries,  nnder  the  oom- 
Bi^  •rOnstsatios,  the  fiither  of  Valentinianns 
A^pstss.  Tidings  arriying  that  Edobieos  and 
^  ilbtf  were  coming  the  imperial  generals 
ica  to  Ittve  kst  heart,  and  to  hare  made  pre- 
ysntiM  bt  letaming  to  Italy  and  canying  on 
tb  wir  there.  When  the  camp  of  Edobicos  was 
^nsilj  dose  br,  thej  threw  their  troops  across 
Ik  fibooe.  fhcir  tactics  at  anr  rate  prored 
flseenftj.  Ooostantias  awaited  the  enemy  with 
tk  iaikatry ;  Ulfila  his  eoUeagve  lay  in  ambush 
vilk  tbe  csralry.  The  fbroes  of  Edobicns  were 
ilkived  to  pass  the  ambnsh,  and  were  beginning 
lo«m»irithConstantiiis,  when  the  horsemen 
•f  Dlfils  broke  upon  their  rear.  They  were  at 
net  sesttered ;  some  fled,  some  were  slaugh- 
knd,  others  threw  away  their  arms  and  begged 
qmrter.  EdoUcns  himself  mounted  a  horse  and 
led  le  s  eonatry  house,  where  he  had  a  friend 
BSMdEcdidas,  whom  he  had  in  past  days  loaded 
vitk  beaoBts.  Forgetlnl  of  these  daims,  Eodicios 
■ffttiwi  in  the  imperial  camp  with  the  head  of 
tk  ^BfitiTe,  hoping  for  great  rewards  and 
keoexB.  Coostantins  behared  with  much  good 
■■K.  He  ordered  the  head  to  be  receiyed :  said 
tkt  the  state  owed  its  thanks  to  Ulfila  for  what 
Eodidss  bad  adUeyed ;  and  when  Eodicius  wished 
toioBiia  with  him,  ordered  him  off,  expressing 
ks  opiaiQa  that  the  oranpany  of  snch  a  man  was 
•trncaible  neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  army, 
«  b«  bad  senred  his  old  friend  so  abominably. 
"So  Eedkios,  who  had  dared  the  wicked  murder 
of  Ui  friend  in  misfortnne,  *  gaping  in  yain,' as  the 
■fisf  ii,  Bsde  away." 

(Sosoas.  ix.  13,  14,  in  Patr.  Gr.  IxyiL  1621- 
im;  Qrog.  Tnron.  Eid,  Frame,  it  9,  p.  61, 
ii  Pklr.  Lat.  Ixxi  206,  quoting  Benatas  Pro- 
fctaros  Frigeridas.)  [W.  M.  &] 

SD0GBIMU8.   [Edqbioub.] 

KD0LDXJ8  (Heldoxu>T7B)  is  placed  twenty- 
faerth  in  the  Ikt  of  the  bishops  of  Meaox,  after 
SLEbr^iai]as,andprwxdingAdnlfiis.  His  date 
■tj  be  aboat  the  close  of  the  7th  century.  (Oatt, 
Gkut  TiiL  1602.)  CS.A.B.] 

KDOYIOnS.   [EooBxoDi.] 

KDBABORDUB,  an  unknown  or  corropt 
■■0  of  an  abhat  who  attests  the  reception  of 
tk  sets  ef  the  Legattne  Synod  of  787  in  the 
■etbtn  preyinoe.  It  may  represent  Ethelhard 
(sftervaids  ardihiabop  of  Canterbury)  or  Forth- 
nd,  a  preainest  Ufirdan  abbat  of  the  time. 
(Hsddaa  and  Stahbs»  iii  462.)  [S.] 

EDEIC  (t)  (Bed.  JST.  R  iy.  26,  in  Jf.  ff,  B. 
M2s;  FWr.  Wig.  Chr^m,  ann.  686,  in  if.  H.  B. 
537d;  Malm.  0.  B.  A,  i.  ^  \Z,  14,  ed.  HardyX 
bB|  of  Kent.  aoB  of  Egbert.    [EadbicCI).] 

[C.  H.] 
KDRIO  9)  (Malm.  O.  B,  A.  \,  %  U,  ed. 
Hwdf X  saccessor   of  Ethelwakh  king   of  S. 
I^Luauc  (1>]  [a  Ii.] 
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EDBIG  (I),  son  of  Eeni  and  the  father  of 
Aldulf  (or  EaldwulO  king  of  the  East  Angles, 
aocording  to  Kennius,  who  is  the  only  authority 
toT  his  existence.  He  would  thus  be  a  brother 
of  Anna  king  of  East  Anglia.  Lappenberg's 
pedigree  of  Um  East  Anglian  kings  mskes  Edric 
uncle,  not  frtther,  of  luddwul£  (Nenn.  HwL 
Brit,  in  M,  H.  B.  74e;  Lappuih.  Mist  EnqL 
L  287.)  [C.  H.] 

EDULF  (Malm.  (7.  P.  L  |  7,  ed.  Hamilton, 
p.  16 ;  Id.  <?.  B.A.L%  87,  ed.  Hardy),  bishop 
of  Sidnacester,  sufi^gan  of  the  archbishop  m 
Uchfield.    [Eadulf  (4)  U.]  [C.  H.] 

EDITS,  ST.  (MS.  Vita,  referred  to  in  Hardy, 
Cat,  Mat,  i.  189),  one  of  the  names  of  Aidan, 
Aedhan,  or  Maidoe,  bishop  of  Ferns.    [Edan.] 

[C.  H.] 

EDWALD  {Atmai,  Cmrbr.  ann.  cccxiii.  i>. 
▲.D.  757,  in  M,  H,  B,  833  c,  and  note^  king  of 
the  Saxons :  perhaps  Ethki.baij)  king  of 
Mercia.  [C.  H.] 

EDWEN,  a  female  saint  of  Saxon  descent, 
has  been  allowed  a  place  among  the  saints  of 
Wales.  She  is  said  to  hare  been  a  daughter  or 
a  niece  of  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  and  the  state- 
ment deriyes  probability  from  the  circumstance 
that  Edwin  was  brought  up  in  the  court  of 
Cadfiin  king  of  North  Wales,  at  Caerseiont 
or  Camanron  (Lappenberg,  Hik,  Eng,  i.  145, 
transL).  Llanedwen  in  Anglesey  is  dedicated 
to  her,  and  her  festiral  has  been  kept  on 
Noy.  6  (R.  Rees,  Welik  SaixUt,  303,  324).  She 
is  to  be  distinguished  f^om  Adwen  or  Edwen, 
whose  name  is  found  in  Adyent,  or  St.  Adren, 
Cornwall  (Rees,  WtUh  8aint$^  303,  324;  Myv, 
Arch,  U.  40).  [C.  W.  B.] 

EDWIN  (Aedottik,  Axdwine,  AEOwnra, 
Eadwine,  Edwine)  was  the  son  of  Ella  or  Alia, 
who  for  at  least  thirty  years  was  king  of  Deira. 
On  the  death  of  Ella  in  ▲.D.  593,  Edwin  was  a 
child,  and  was  depriyed  of  his  inheritance  by 
Ethelric,  ^hose  son  Ethelfrid  had  married  Acha, 
the  hoy's  sister.  Ethelric  reigned  three  years, 
and  then  his  son  Ethelfrid  continued  his  father's 
usurpation.  Between  the  brothers-in-law  there 
was  naturally  much  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
Edwin  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  for  many  years 
was  in  banishment  or  retirement.  At  last  he 
found  shelter  with  Bedwald  king  of  East  Anglia, 
who  was  tempted  by  Ethelfirid  with  bribes  and 
threats  to  surrender  him.  His  faithless  host 
resolyed  either  to  kill  his  guest  or  giye  him  up. 
A  trusty  friend  conyeyed  to  Edwin  the  tidings, 
and  promised  to  shew  him  a  place  of  security. 
Edwin  was  incredulous,  and  said  that,  should 
his  news  be  true,  he  had  rather  perish  there 
than  continue  his  wanderings.  The  friend  re- 
tired, and  Edwin,  sick  at  heart,  was  sitting  in 
front  of  Redwald's  palace,  when  during  the 
night  a  man  came  up  to  him,  strange  in  features 
and  dress.  The  yisitor  cheered  the  sad-hearted 
prince  with  his  words,  suggesting  to  him  the 
possibility  of  safety  and  future  power,  and  seek- 
ing and  obtaining  a  promise  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  listen^s  gratitude  if  his  suggestion 
should  be  yerified.  Finally,  he  asked  him  what 
he  would  do  if,  in  addition,  the  speaker  should 
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be  able  io  put  before  him  a  method  of  life  and 
security  better  far  than  any  of  his  kindred  had 
attained  to.  Edwin  at  once  promised  to  adopt 
it.  Thd  stranger  then  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
head,  and  bade  him,  when  that  sign  was  repeated, 
remember  and  keep  his  pledge  He  was  gone  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  come.  The  young  prince  sat 
still,  anxious  .ilthough  less  sad  than  before,  and 
he  was  sitting  there  when  his  friend  returned 
with  the  hapfy  news  that  Bedwald,  at  the 
request  of  his  queen,  had  now  made  up  his 
mind  to  protect  hi'r.  War  thereupon  broke 
out  between  Bedvvld  and  Ethelfrid,  which 
ended  in  the  rout  and  death  of  the  latter  in  a 
battle  near  the  river  Idle  in  Nottinghamshire. 
This  was  in  A.D.  616.  By  the  death  of  Ethel- 
.ftid,  Edwin  obtained  the  kinedom  of  Deira, 
and  that  0/  Bemida  as  well  (Bed.  H,  E, 
ii.  12.) 

Duxing  his  exile,  Edwin  married  Coenburga, 
daughter  of  Cearl  kine  of  the  Mercians,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Osfrid  and  Eanfrid.  In  ▲.D.  625 
he  took  for  his  second  wife  Ethelburga  or  Tatae, 
daughter  of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent.  The  prin- 
cess was  a  Christian;  and  for  a  time  her 
brother  Eadbald  refused  to  give  his  sister  to  a 
pagan.  The  difficultv  was  settled  by  Edwin 
undertaking  to  allow  the  princess  and  her  suite 
the  most  ample  use  of  their  own  creed.  The 
missionary  bishop,  Paulinus,  accompanied  the 
lady  mto  the  North  as  her  chaplain.  (Bed. 
ir.JJ.  a.  9.) 

In  A.D.  626  a  desperate  assault  was  made 
upon  Edwin  with  a  poisoned  weapon,  by  an 
assassin  named  Eumer,  who  was  sent  on  his  base 
errand  by  Cuichelm  king  of  Wessex.  Edwin 
was  at  his  royal  villa  on  the  bank  of  the 
Derwent  when  the  attempt  was  made,  which 
was  only  frustrated  by  a  faithful  servant  named 
Lilla  interposing  his  body  and  dying  in  his 
master's  stead.  This  was  on  Easter  Day.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  queen  bore 
Edwin  a  daughter,  who  was  called  Eanfied.  The 
king  in  the  presence  of  Paulinus  thanked  his 
gods  for  the  boon,  but  Paulinus  ascribed  the 
mercy  to  Christ,  and  said  that  it  was  through 
his  intercession  that  the  life  of  the  ^ueen  had 
been  preserved.  This  pleased  Edwin,  who  pro- 
mised to  become  a  Christian  if  he  could  punish 
Cuichelm  for  his  treacheir,  and  as  a  pledge  of 
his  sincerity  he  permitted  Paulinus  to  baptize, 
on  Whit  Sunday,  his  new-bom  child.  The 
victory  over  Cuichelm  was  gained ;  but  Edwin, 
although  worshipping  idols  no  longer,  shrank 
from  adopting  Christianitv.  Many  conferences 
on  the  subject  ibok  place  between  the  king  and 
his  nobles  and  Paulinus  (Bed.  H.  E,  ii.  9). 
Every  spiritual  agency  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  wavering  monarch.  Bede  preserves  two 
letters  which  pope  Boniface  addressed  io  Edwin 
and  his  queen,  urging  on  the  great  religious 
change  {id,  ii.  10,  11).  It  was  at  this  critical 
period,  as  Beda  tells  us,  that  the  mysterious 
stranger  at  Redwald's  palace  re-appeared  in 
Paulinus,  who  laid  his  hand  upon  Edwin's  head, 
and  bade  him  remember  and  be  faithful.  Edwin 
gave  way,  but  wished  to  consult  his  council, 
that,  ifpossible,  the  change  should  be  a  national 
one.  The  opinion  of  0>ifi,  the  pagan  chief 
priest,  swayed  the  rest,  and  their  idolatry  was 
abandoned.  This  was  evidenced  by  the  destruc- 
Uoa  of  th«  9rw,i  heathen  temple  at  Qoodmaa- 
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ham,  Boar  York,  on  which  Coifi  himself  [Com] 
made  the  first  assault  {jO,  ii.  13). 

The  barriers  were  now  brolien  down,  and 
Edwin  with  his  nobles  and  a  vast  multitude 
of  his  people  became  Christians.  The  king  waa 
baptized  on  Easter  Day,  a.d.  627,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  in  York,  which  he  had  hastily  con- 
structed of  wood  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
catechetical  instruction.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  York  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  for  Paulinus, 
who  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  begin  the  erec- 
tion of  a  larger  and  grander  edi^ce  of  stone, 
endoeine  in  a  square  the  wooden  shrine  in 
which  the  baptism  had  recently  taken  place. 
Edwin,  however,  never  saw  its  completion. 
Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  Christianity  was 
most  rapid.  All  the  king's  children  were  bap- 
tized, and  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  that 
holy  rite.  Every  help  was  given  to  Paulinas, 
who  was  often  in  attendance  upon  the  court. 
We  hear  of  him  spending  thirty-six  whole  days 
at  Adgefnn  (YeveringX  in  Bemida,  with  the 
king  and  queen,  instructing  and  baptizing  the 
hosts  which  came  to  him.  When  the  missionary 
bi4>tized  in  the  Trent  Edwin  was  with  him. 
But  the  details  of  the  conversion  of  North- 
umbria  must  be  reserved  for  the  life  of 
Pauukub  (Bed.  ii.  capp.  14,  16).  Edwin 
did  not  confine  his  religious  fervour  to  his  own 
people.  He  induced  Earpwald  king  of  East 
Anglia,  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Redwald,  to 
embrace  Christianity  with  his  subjects  (idL 
ii.  15).  In  A.D.  634,  when  Honorius  became 
pope,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Edwin,  praising 
him  for  his  good  works  and  fervour,  and  uraing 
him  to  still  greater  efforU  {id,  iL  18).  News 
travelled  slowly  in  those  days,  evil  or  gooi. 
When  the  letter  was  written,  Edwin  was  dead. 

In  A.D.  633,  Caedwalla,  a  British  king,  rose 
against  Edwin  in  rebellion,  aided  by  PencU  kin^ 
of  Merda,  who  was  eager  to  release  his  province 
from  Northumbrian  thraldom.  The  battle  was 
fought  at  Haethfelth  (probably  Hatfield  Chase), 
which  is  called  Meican  bv  Nennius,  and  ended 
in  the  utter  rout  of  Edwin's  forces  and  his 
own  death.  Nennius  says  that  not  one  of  his 
men  escaped  (p.  52).  Everything  was  then  dis- 
organized. Edwin's  head  was  brought  to 
York,  and  buried  in  the  minster,  in  St.  Gregory's 
porch.  His  body  was  interred  at  Whitby  (Bed.  H, 
E,  iii.  24).  Paulinus  and  his  royal  mistress  Ethel- 
burga returned  to  Kent  by  sea,  conducted  by 
Bassus,  a  trusty  soldier,  and  brought  with  them 
Eanfled  and  Vuscfrea,  the  royal  children,  with 
Iffi  the  son  of  Osfrid,  Edwin's  grandson  (Bed. 
ii.  20). 

By  his  first  wife  Coenburga  Edwin  had  two 
sons,  Osfrid,  who  fell  at  Haethftelth  {id,  ii. 
20),  and  Eadfrid,  who  was  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  Penda,  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge 
{id,  ii.  19).  By  his  second  wife,  Ethelburga 
of  Kent,  Edwin  had  several  children.  Ethel- 
hun  and  Etheldreda,  a  son  and  daughter,  died 
young  uid  were  buried  at  York  (jd.  iL  14). 
Vuscnrea,  another  son,  was  sent  with  his  sister 
Eanfied  for  protection  and  education  to  the 
court  of  Dagobert  king  of  France,  and  died 
there  {id,  ii.  20).  Eanfled,  the  only  surviving 
child,  married  Oswy  king  of  Northumbria,  and 
is  interred  at  Whitby.  In  an  after  day  the 
monks  of  St.  Alban's  imagined  the  existe&ce  of 
another  dsughter,  RoselUi  who  is  said  tc  have 
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l«B  bsptbed  at  Tjnemontli,  in  a  wooden  chapel 
•r  diwdi  which  her  &ther  had  bnllt.  There  is 
tM  euij  evidcDoe  of  aajthiiig  of  the  kind. 

Tht'kingdoin  of  £dwin  was  small  at  the 
fint,  hot  grew  to  a  rery  considerable  siae.  His 
&th«r  Ella  was  king  of  Delia,  which  extended 
frm  the  Tees  to  the  Homber ;  the  West  Riding, 
wE2nMie,baBg  an  independent  British  state.  On 
the  death  of  the  tntmder  Ethelfirid  in  ▲.D.  616, 
Idwia  reeorered  not  onlj  his  own  kingdom  of 
Dm,  bat  aeqoirad  that  of  Bemida  as  well.  Ber- 
•ica  estcMied  from  the  Tees  to  the  Frith-of-Forth, 
sad  indoded  R^ed.  £dwin  added  to  Deira  the 
Britlih  kingdom  of  Elmete,  and  we  hear  of  his 
saijogating  the  MeTanian  islunds,  bj  which  we 
■ttit  oodentand  Anglesey  and  Man  (Bed.  J7.  E. 
fL  9;  Malmab.  dg  Gesiii Begun,  i.  69>  On  the 
disth  of  BcdwakI  he  attained  the  dignity  or 
sAee  of  Bretwalda,  which  he  exercised  over  the 
wkek  of  fjiglaad  sare  Kent,  that  kingdom  being 
fiewpted,  according  to  Malmesbnry,  because 
tdwin  would  not  exert  jurisdiction  orer  the 
knther  «f  his  wife  (William  of  Ualmesbury. 
€!>.  Over  liercta  he  was  more  directly  the 
siiienign,  and  the  natire  British  states 
leneraUy  reoognixed  his  orer-lordship.  He  had 
thas  a  rerj  large  dominion.  Still  his  subjects 
were  cempojed  of  Tarions  races,  especially  in 
SofthnmbnijL  More  than  half  the  people  in 
tkii  proriBoe  most  hare  been  Britons  at  this 
tise,  partienlariy  in  the  west,  and  orer  these 
Idvin^  hold  most  at  all  times  have  been  pre- 
esriewL  That  it  was  so  is  abundantly  shewn  by 
tie  soeceas  of  the  rebellion  which,  in  spite  of  a 
leag  reign  of  peace  and  toleration,  not  only  de- 
•ti^ad  Edwin,  but  brought  to  an  end  the  rule 
af  his  chiidna. 

EoSerwic;,  or  York,  was  the  chief  city  in  Ed- 
vim's  dominiooy  but  the  principal  temple  of 
Mpm  worship  was  at  Goodmanham,  near  Market- 
Wcighton ;  there  was  a  royal  town  on  the  Der- 
wfitf,  and  another  at  Campodonum,  which  b 
pvhshly  the  naodem  Doncaster.  Catterick  on 
the  dwale  was  the  centre  of  a  large  population, 
la  liottkighaBshire  there  was  the  dty  of  Tio- 
watfagecawfrr  cm  the  Treat.  Edwinstow,  in 
tkc  sane  eountj,  probably  derires  its  name  horn 
Edwin,  boi  Edwin's-path,  the  scene  of  a 
eswncfl  !a  Wilfrid's  days,  is  changed  by  the  light 
ef  modem  criticism  into  Aetswinapath,  the 
Bvae's  path,  la  the  north,  the  modem  Bam- 
leaa^  king  Ida's  towers,  was  a  royal  residence 
sf  rtaawB ;  thoe  was  another  at  Adgefrin,  or 
snd  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the 
in  Edwin's  time  was  densely  popu- 
SHI!  &rther  northwards,  it  is  probable 
~   is  EdwinVburgh,  the  town  or 
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ihsteaed  to  a  spear's  point  (Bed.  J7.  E,  ii.  17). 
In  the  days  of  turmoil  which  fbllowed,  many 
would  look  back  with  longing  to  the  peaceful 
reign  of  Edwin. 

Edwin's  name  appears  on  the  calendar  on 
Oct.  4.  (Boll.  Acta  8&  Oct.  ri.  108-119,  and 
Capgraye,  ft  116-20.)  [J.  R.] 

EDWINE  (Edwinub,  Eda),  described  by 
Simeon  of  Durham  as  once  a  dux  of  the  North- 
umbrians, afterwards  abbat  of  Et-Gegenforda, 
mighty  in  the  service  of  God,  who  died  a  **  miles 
emeritus,"  Jan.  15,  801,  at  his  monastery  in  the 
presence  of  the  brethren,  and  wss  interred  with 
much  honour  in  the  church  of  the  monastenr 
(Sim.  Dun.  G.  R.  A,  ann.  801,  in  M,  H,  B, 
672  b).  He  may  hare  been  the  ^dux  Wada" 
who  was  put  to  night  in  the  rebellion  of  798,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hinde  (Sym.  Dun.  p.  39,  ed. 
Surtees  Soc).  A  similar  instance  of  a  military 
leader  in  Northumbria  turning  ecclesiastic  about 
the  same  time  occurs  in  the  case  of  ^'Alrio 
quondam  dux,"  who  died  a  deric  at  York  in 
796  (Sim.  Dun.  s.  a.) 

Gegenforda  must  be  the  modem  Gainford  on 
the  IHirham  side  of  the  Tees,  between  Darlington 
and  Barnard  Castle,  described  by  Camden  (ed. 
Gough,  1789,  iii.  112)  and  Surtees  (Hist,  Dwrh. 
1840,  iT.  8).  Shortly  after  abbat  Edwine's  time 
Egred  bishop  of  Lindisfame  (▲.D.  821-845) 
''built  a  church  at  the  Till  which  is  called 
Gegnford,  and  gave  it  to  St.  Cuthbert,  and  all 
belonging  to  it  from  the  river  Tese  as  fiur  as  the 
Weor."  {HitL  8,  Cuthbert,  in  Sim.  Dun.  ed. 
Surtees  Soc  p.  142 ;  see  also  Sim.  Dun.  Mist, 
Ecclea,  Dun,  ii.  5.)  From  this  passage  Surtees 
infers  that  Gainford  was  thus  early  considered, 
what  it  certainly  is  found  te  be  afterwards,  the 
head  of  a  district,  but  he  does  not  notice  Simeon's 
record  of  Edwine's  monastery  given  above.  That 
psssage  seems  the  only  one  that  mentions  the 
existence  of  a  monastery  at  Gainford.  Tha 
Chronicle  of  Mekrose  (ed.  Stevenson,  1835,  p.  13), 
calling  him  Edwinus  and  Eda,  '*  quondam  dux," 
and  <Uting  his  death  Jan.  15,  801,  stetes  that 
he  was  buried  in  his  church  at  Geinforda,  but 
it  says  nothing  as  te  a  monastery.  Tanner  and 
Dugdale  are  equally  silent  with  Camden  and 
Surtees  as  to  any  tradition  of  one.  Birch  (^Faeti 
Moncutidy  p.  71)  indudes  abbat  Eda  in  his  list 
(calling  him  also  ''rex,"  not  "dux")  without 
naming  his  abbey,  and  referring  only  te  Chron, 
ifcu7r.  dating  his  death  Jan.  15,  800.  Mr.  Hinde, 
in  a  note  on  Simeon,  remarks  (p.  39)  that 
"  some  interesting  remains  of  an  early  ecclesias- 
tical settlement  have  been  recently  (1867)  dis- 
covered "  at  Gainford.  [C.  H.] 

EGBALD  (1)  (EoBALTH,  Eoobald,  Eocbaij>X 
mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  as 
third  abbat  of  Peterborough  or  Medeshamstede 
(if.  H.  B,  322).  The  insertion  of  the  name 
in  the  list  of  abbate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
charter  is  found  in  the  Peterborough  Chartularies 
in  which  land  at  Hogh,  in  Hebnrheage  in  Kent, 
is  granted  te  an  abbat  Ecgbald,  and  the  grant  is 
confirmed  at  Medeshamstede  by  Ethelred  king 
of  Mercia,  and  Saxulf  his  bishop.  The  charter, 
which  is  full  of  difllicalties,  would  claim  a  date 
about  A.D.  690 ;  bat,  even  if  it  is  not  spurious, 
it  proves  no  connexion  between  Egbnld  nnd 
Medeshamstede  (Kembie,   C,   D.  40;    Moi\a$L 
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Anal  i  384).  The  fact,  however,  tkU  an  abbat 
Mimed  Egbald  flourished  about  tkit  time  if 
proved  hj  the  atteetation  of  a  charter  by  which 
land  is  granted  to  a  monastery  at  Beddenham, 
and  which  is  confirmed  by  Sebbi  Idng  of  Essex, 
end    Erkenwaid    bishop    of   London   (Kemble, 

a  D.  35).  [a] 

EGBALD  (8)  (Egbalt,  Eqwalt,  Eoilwald, 
£<hlwa&dX  aWest  Saxon  abbat,  whose  monastery 
was  at  Waltheim  (probably  Bishop's  Waltham 
in  Hampshire),  and  who  floarished  early  in  the 
8th  century.  It  was  to  his  care  that  willibald, 
afterwards  bishop  of  fiichstaedt,  was  committed 
when  fire  years  old.  As  Willibald  was  con- 
secrated bishop  in  741,  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
his  age,  Egbald's  date  will  fiOl  in  the  rery  first 
years  of  the  century,  and  he  may  be  the  true 
Egbald  (No.  1)  to  whom  the  abliaoy  of  Medes- 
hamstede  is  ascribed.  (  Vita  WiUibatdi,  Mabillon, 
iU.  88.  0. 8.  B.  saec  Ui.  pt.  2,  p.  334.)     [S.] 

EGBALD  (8),  the  tenth  bishop  of  Win- 
chester (M.  H,  B.  619).  His  name  is  attached 
to  a  charter  of  Cynewulf  king  of  Wessex,  dated 
778,  and  to  an  act  of  the  synod  at  Brentford  in 
781.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dudda,  and  Dudda  by 
Kynebert  before  the  year  787.  (Kemble,  C,  D, 
133, 143 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Ul.  438,  439.) 

[S.] 

EGBEBHT  (1)  (Flor.  Wig.  Chrm,  ann.  672, 
in  M,  H,  B.  534  a),  presbyter.    [Eobsbt  (5).] 

[C.  H.] 

EQBERHT  (8)  (Flor.  Wig.  Norn.  Archiep. 
Ebor,  in  M,  H,  B,  625  b),  archbUhop  of  York. 
[EOBEET  (6>]  [C.  H.] 

EGBEBHT  (8)  (A.  8,  C.  ann.  784,  in  if.  ff.  B. 
336),  king  of  Wessex.    [Eobebt(4).]    [C.  H.] 

EGBERT  (1)  L,  king  of  Kent,  son  of  Ear- 
eombcrt  and  Sexburga,  succeeded  his  father 
in  664,  and  reigned  until  673.  (See  Ann.  Cant. 
in  Hardy,  i.  364 ;  Pertz,  8Gr.  iy.  2.)  Like  all  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  the  age,  he  has  a  history 
with  two  sides,  one  yeritable  and  the  other 
legendary.  The  yeritable  details  of  his  reign  we 
learn  from  Bede.  His  £iither  Earcombert  haying 
died  on  the  same  day  as  archbishop  Deusdedit, 
July  14,  664,  Egbert  s  first  important  task  was 
to  obtain  a  new  archbishop.  Ihe  slow  deyelop- 
raent  of  the  episcopate  in  the  south  and  the 
scarcely  healed  diVision  between  the  Scottish 
and  Roman  partisans  in  the  north,  made  it 
extremely  desirable  to  obtain  for  the  church  a 
ruler  about  whose  title  there  could  be  no 
Question.  Accordingly  Egbert  joined  with 
Oswy  king  of  Northumbria  in  selecting  for  the 
yacant  post  an  English  priest,  Wighard,  whom 
they  sent  to  Rome  for  consecration.  Wighard 
died  at  Rome,  and  pope  VitaliaUf  thinking  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  find  a  substitute,  sent 
Theodore  in  his  place.  Theodore  was  consecrated 
in  668,  and  arriyed  at  Canterbury  in  669,  accom- 
panied by  Raedfrith,  whom  Egbert  had  sent  to 
conduct  him  to  Britain  (Bede,  ff.  E.  iii.  29,  iy.  1). 
During  the  intenral  Egbert  had  inyited  Wil- 
irid  to  Canterbury,  where  he  ordained  priestn 
and  deacons  and  discharged  other  episcopal 
offices  (Edd.  V.WUfr.  c.  14,  ed.  Gale,  p.  58).  In 
the  year  669,  after  Theodore's  arriyal  in  Kent, 
Egbert  bestowed   on  his  priest   Bass   land  at 
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Kecolyer  fbr  the  foundation  of  a  monastery 
(CAr.  8.  in  M.  H.  B.  818X  which  became  the 
burial-place  of  some  of  the  later  Kentish  kings. 
He  died  in  673,  on  the  4th  o{  July  {Annal. 
Canbiar.  in  Perts,  SoHpiores^  iy.  2 ;  Bede, 
H,  E.  iy.  5),  leaying  by  a  wife,  whose  name  is 
not  recorded,  at  least  two  sons,  Eadric  and 
Wihtred,  who  ultimately  succeeded  him.  Hia 
immediate  successor  was  his  brother  Hlothere. 
He  is  regarded  by  Eddius  as  a  religious  prince, 
and  was  certainly  a  powerfbl  one,  for  his  autho- 
rity must  haye  extended  oyer  Surrey,  where 
Erkenwaid  bishop  of  London,  partly  under  his 
auspices,  was  founding  the  monastery  of  Chertaey . 
Legend,  howeyer,  has  thrown  a  dark  shadow  oyer 
the  history  of  Egbert.  According  to  the  Canter- 
bury traditions,  Earcombert  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Kent  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Ethelbert 
and  Ethelred,  the  infiuit  sons  of  his  brother 
Eormenred,  and  had  left  to  Egbert  a  throne 
embarrassed  by  a  doubtfhl  title.  In  order  to 
gain  foyonr  with  Egbert,  Thnnor,  one  of  hia 
thegns,  murdered  the  two  princes,  who  were 
accounted  martyrs;  and  Egbert,  who  had  con- 
niyed  at  the  murder,  or  rather  had  shewn  him- 
self negligent  in  preyenting  it,  gaye  to  their 
sister  fiormenburga  or  Dompneya  as  much  land 
as  a  hind  could  run  round  in  a  day.  On  thia 
she  founded  the  monastery  of  Minster  in  Thanet. 

[EORMKNBUBOA  (1)  ;  ETHSLBEBT  (5)  ;  KrHBt«- 
BED  (1).]  p.] 

EGBERT  (8)  H,  king  of  Kent.  A  second 
Ecgberht  reigned  in  Kent,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  8th  century.  His  existence  is 
proyed  by  seyeral  charters  which  are  found  in 
the  Textu9  BoffemiSf  and  by  coins  which  appa- 
rently can  be  referred  to  no  other  period  or 
country.  If  these  are  to  be  depended  upon, 
Egbert  began  to  reign  at  least  as  early  as  765, 
in  which  he  granted  land  at  Rochester  to  bishop 
Eardulf  in  a  charter  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
kings  Heaberht  [Eadbebt  (3)]  and  Offa  (Eemble, 
C.  />.  113;  Monaat.AngL  i.  166),  another  king 
named  Sigered  claiming  half  Kent  about  the 
same  time.  Another  grant  of  Egbert  is  dated 
at  Canterbury  in  778 ;  in  this  he  &tows  land  at 
Bromgeheg  (Bromley)  on  Rochester  (Kem.  C.  2>. 
132 ;  Monast  Angl.  i.  166) ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  another  grant  of  the  next  year  (K.  C.  D»  135 ; 
Monast.  Angl.  L  167).  Another  undated  grant, 
confirmed  by  Heaberht,  bestows  land  at  Hailing 
on  the  same  church  (Kem.  C.  D.  160 ;  Monast. 
Angl.  i.  166).  Unfortunately  all  these  documents 
proceed  from  the  same  chartulary,  and  most 
stand  or  fall  together.  If  they  stand,  Egbert 
must  haye  retained  power  longer  than  any  of  the 
other  Kentish  pretenders  of  the  age,  and  haye 
eyen  suryiyed  the  subjugation  of  the  kingdom 
by  Offa  in  774.  He  is  noticed  by  none  of  onr 
historians,  unless  he  be  the  Egfert  who,  acoord- 
\xkz  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon  {M.  H.  B.  734X 
ruled  Kent  for  thirty-four  years,  after  the 
death  of  Ethelbert  II.  His  coins  are  described 
by  Hawkins  {English  Silver  Corns,  ed.  Kenyon, 
pp.  31,  32),  as  struck  by  two  moneyers,  Udd 
and  Babba,  who  also  struck  coins  of  Offa ;  ao 
that  all  through  his  reign  he  may  possibly 
have  been  tnder  Offa*s  supremacy.  But  thia 
must  .-^maia  conjectural.  [S.] 

EGBERT  (8)  (Hen.  Hunt.  Hitt.  Angl  iy.  uutL 
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mJT.  J7  ^.721e;  Malm.  fit.  J2.  A  L  {§  65,  69, 
70,  72X  king  of  Northnmbm,  ton  of  Eaia,  aho 
flailAd  Eadbert.    [Eadbest  (5).]  [a  H.] 

EGBEBT  (4)  (Eoberht,  Eoobbibt),  king 
of  the  West  Sazou  802-B39.  Although  the 
kmger  and  more  important  part  of  the  reign  of 
Egbert  falls  outside  of  the  period  oomprised  in 
this  work,  liis  posatioB  and  power  render  the 
rdgn  iteelf  a  mark  of  an  epoch  which  in  English 
lustoxy  answers  to  that  furnished  bT  the  reign 
of  Cbarlea  the  Great  in  the  general  history  of 
Enrom.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  point  out 
hntay  the  main  features  of  the  reign  and  its 
^Mctal  bearing  on  the  unity  and  continuity  of 
•vr  eoclesiastiad  and  dril  iustory. 

Egbert  was  tha  fon  of  Ealhmund,  who  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Ina's  brother  Ingild.  Since  the 
resignation  of  Ina  in  725  the  West-Saion  crown 
had  been  worn  by  a  suooession  of  Idngs  who, 
whatever  were  their  relation  to  the  main  line  of 
Codic,  were  not  in  the  direct  line  of  succession. 
Eth^hard,  Cnthred,  Sigebert,  Cynewul^  and 
Beorhtiie  are  all  described  as  kinsmen  to  one 
another,  but  in  no  esse  is  the  pedigree  preserved. 
It  is  probable  then  that  the  direct  line  of  Ingild 
having  been  set  aside  in  forour  of  EtheUuird 
wiio  had  to  contend  likewise  with  a  more  distant 
ipeiitor,  Oswald,  the  restoration  of  the  for- 
of  the  house  was  first  attempted  by  Ealh- 
muikd,  who  is  said  in  the  Chronicle  to  have  been 
king  in  Kent  in  784,  or  perhaps,  allowing  for 
two  yeass'  variation,  in  786.  Nothing  can  be 
a£Snned  positively  as  to  his  relations  to  Beorhtric 
rBBOBHTBic],  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  both  began 
to  reign  in  786,  and  both  claimed  to  be  kings 
rcpreaenting  the  house  of  Ceidic,  their  relations 
eoold  not  be  friendly.  As  no  more  is  heard  of 
Kalhmund,  it  must  be  inferred  that  his  preten- 
sioiis  to  Weasez,  if  he  made  any,  were  defeated ; 
his  position  in  Kent  seems  to  have  been  taken  up 
tea  years  later  by  Eadbert  Praen ;  and  his  son 
Egbert,  who  would  probably  be  a  child  in  786, 
appears  first  in  802,  on  the  death  of  Beorhtric. 
Beorhtric  was  a  mere  dependant  of  Offii ;  and  to 
the  agency  of  the  two  kings  the  AngkhSaxon 
Chromick  and  the  authorities  that  followed  it 
ascribe  the  banishment  of  ^bert  and  his  exile 
at  tlie  court  of  Charles.  Of  the  fact  there  need 
be  no  doubt,  but  the  length  of  the  exile  is  doubt- 
ful ;  the  more  ancient  authorities  (jChr,  8^  Flor. 
Wig^  H.  Hunt.)  making  it  three  years,  William 
ef  Malmesbnry,  who  probabl  v  had  other  authori- 
ties for  the  West-Saxon  history,  making  it 
thirteen.  If  Egbert  returned  from  exile  in  802, 
three  years  would  be  too  short,  as  Offii  had  then 
been  six  years  dead ;  but  he  mav  have  returned 
OB  the  desth  of  0&,  and  taken  his  chances  with 
Eaifaert  Praen;  two  dates  may  therefore  be 
sofgerted,  79^796  and  789-802 ;  the  other  two, 
7S^79<>  and  799-S02,  being  excluded  by  the 
mention  of  Offis  and  Beorhtric  as  acting  together. 
As.  however,  Offii's  hold  on  Wessex  was  finally 
established  by  the  marriage  of  Beorhtric  and  £ad- 
bwga  in  789  (Chr.  fk  787)  and  thirteen  years 
&MD  thai  date  bring  us  to  the  accession  of 
EgWrt  in  802,  probability,  as  contrasted  with 
av^enoe,  is  in  iavour  of  this  computation.  If 
this  b»  accepted  Egbert  must  have  witnessed 
9*mtt  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  career  of 
OoHes,  espedaliy  his  assumption  of  the  imperial 
€fnn^  sad  mn^  have    returned   to   England 


qualified  by  education  and  experience  for  the 
great  part  which  he  afterwards  played.  On  tha 
death  of  Beorhtric,  which  occurred  in  802  (fihr. 
8.  800),  Egbert  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
throne  with  little  trouble. 

England  under  Kenulf  [Keicitlf]  was  in  a 
very  different  condition  fh>m  that  in  which  it 
had  been  under  Offa,  who  hod  either  subjugated  all 
the  other  kingdoms,  or  reduced  them,  by  bestow- 
ing his  daughters  on  the  kings,  to  the  condition 
of  humble  allies.  Before  his  death  Northumbria 
had  broken  away  from  him,  and  his  son-in-law 
Ethelred  had  iMen  murdered;  Kent  had  risen 
under  Eadbert  Praen,  and  Wessex  itself  was 
disquieted  by  the  intrigues  of  Eadbnrga.  Egfrid 
the  son  of  Offa  had  reigned  only  a  few  months, 
and  Kenulf^  who  was  only  a  distant  kinsman, 
possessed  neither  the  policy  nor  the  alliances  oi 
0&.  Still  Kenulf  during  great  part  of  his 
reign  retained  supremacy  in  Kent  and  East 
Anglia,  and  was  the  most  powerful  king  in 
England.  What  slight  opposition  was  offered  to 
Egbert's  succession  must  have  been  owing  to 
Eenulfs  suggestion.  According  to  the  Chronicle^ 
on  the  day  of  Egbert's  succession,  possibly  in  con- 
sequence of  something  which  occurred  at  his 
election,  Ethelmund,  the  ealdorman  of  the  Hwiccii, 
made  an  incursion  into  Wiltshire.  Weoxtan 
the  ealdorman,  with  the  men  of  Wiltshire,  with- 
stood him,  and  although  both  leaders  fell  in  the 
battle  the  invaders  were  routed. 

From  this  year  to  815  (813  Chr.  8,)  the  annals 
of  the  reign  of  Egbert  are  blank.  There  is  indeed 
a  legend,  or  rather  fabricated  story,  that  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  Egbert  called  together  his 
witan  at  Winchester,  and  decreed  that  for  the 
future  his  kingdom  should  be  called  Anglia 
{Monast,  Angl.  vi.  608),  but  the  story  need  only 
to  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected;  it  is  clearly  a 
forgery  of  a  late  date,  at  which  Egbert  had  come 
to  be  popularly  regarded  as  king  of  all  England. 
Neither  letter,  charter,  nor  legend  breaks  the 
silence  for  fourteen  years.  Matthew  Paris  alone 
seems  to  antedate  the  later  conquests  of  Egbert, 
by  placing  the  conquest  of  Cornwall  in  808,  and 
that  of  the  northern  Welsh  in  810  and  811.  These 
years  were  given,  if  we  may  argue  fVom  the 
results,  to  the  consolidation  of  the  West-Saxon 
power  at  home,  and  on  the  western  border.  Not 
a  word  is  said  of  any  participation  of  Egbert  in 
the  struggle  between  Canterbury  and  Mercia, 
no*  does  his  name  appear  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  emperor :  there  are  no  West  Saxon  synods^ 
nor  even  a  monastic  charter. 

Egbert,  in  some  of  his  later  charters,  which 
are  regarded  as  genuine,  adopts  with  the 
computation  of  his  regnal  years,  a  method  of 
dating  by  the  years  of  his  ''ducatus,"  dating 
from  812 :  in  charters  of  826  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  answers  to  the  four- 
teenth of  the  *<ducatus."  (Kemble,  C,  D.  1035, 
1036,  1038.)  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  year  812  or  813  was  marked  by  the  initia- 
tion of  hostile  measures,  probably  against  the 
Welsh.  Whether  the  ^ducatus"  implies  the 
assumption  of  the  character  of  Bretwalda,  or  the 
national  hegemony,  or  whether  the  charters  in 
which  the  term  occurs  are  genuine,  may  be  moot 
questions,  but  Egbert  certainly  had  not  in  812  oi 
813  performed  any  historical  exploits  that  en- 
titled him  to  such  a  claim ;  and  the  form  was 
adopted  only  in  his  later  years  when  his  sue- 
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UMi  hid  jwUSed  At  ununptioa.  Anrhow  hti 
mlliUiy  «ctlTit;f  begliu  atwnt  thia  time,  and  in 
814  w*  bar*  tb«  Snt  gl«un  of  ligtit  on  tha 
iiMiUaiaitln)  biatory  of  the  Wcat-Suou  railm. 
Id  814  {Ou:  8.  812),  biihop  Wigthea  of  Wis- 
chcitar  went  to  Roma  in  tnmpaiiT  with  arch- 
biihop  WnlEred.  From  that  period  awma  to  data 
the  gradual  coolBaH  between  Wnlfred  and  E»- 
Bulr,  wbleh  brake  oat  later  into  an  open  qvaml, 
and  poaalblj  alio  that  clowr  intarconna  wUh 
WeaMi  which  itill  latar  gnw  into  ■  atniag 

In  815  (813,  Cir.  S.)  Egbert  laid  waate 
Wtrt  Walai  or  Cornwall  from  eait  to  wait.  If 
hia  Tlctorlea  in  thla  itraggla  laggeited  to  hiip 
the  anniDFtjan  of  a  new  title,  aa  ha  had  aean 
Chtrla  annme  the  Imperium,  he  maf  now  bare 
uinmed  the  "  dDcatD*,"  dating  It  bj  the  com' 
mencxaieDt  of  bli  eipeditioo.  Aftar  Uiia  another 
blank  of  tea  rean  ocean,  dnring  which  tha 
great  sjnod  of  Cealchjth  in  810  wai  held,  do 
mtntioD  of  ^bert  being  made  In  it.  King  Ea- 
nulf  died  in  821  (Car,  S.  819),  Ceolwnlf  hli  ino- 


1    throne   B23.      In   B24  t 
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Botlca  of  a  meeting  of  the  Weit-^aton  witan 
under  Egbert ;  it  waa  held  at  Aclaah,  Oaklej 
(probabl;  the  Uampabire  Oaklej,  near  Baslag- 
atoke)^  and  a[n)TOTed  of  a  grant  made  h  j  the  king 
to  hii  "^radectni"  or  reen  Wnlftieard  (Kembla, 
C.  D.  1031,  from  thaCodei  Wintonieniia).  The 
next  jaar  he  wu  again  at  war,  and  hii  career  of 
aggrandiiflment  began,  Aa  before,  hia  Ant  ei- 
[wdition  waaagalnat  the  Britona  of  Cornwall:  the 
men  of  Deron  foDgbt  with  them  at  Camelford, 
there  wai  great  alanghter,  but  the  remit  Ii  not 
aUted.  (Or.  8.  ;  H.  Unnt.  in  JT.  R  B.  733,) 
Egbert  himaelF  waa  probablj  emptofed  In  thii 
campaign  :  (or  there  are  two  charten  drawn  op 
with  the  dale  Ang.  IS,  835,  at  Creodantreow, 
"  in  hoata  qnando  Egbertna  rei  Gewiaaomm 
moTit  contra  Brlltonea."  (K,  C.  D.  1033, 1035.) 
The  aami  jear  waa  fought  the  battle  of  Kllan* 
dDoe,  between  Egbert  and  Beomwnli;  which  waa 
the  fint  of  tha  deciiiie  encountan  betwatn 
Uerela  and  WeaMi.  The  place  la  nooartain,  but 
It  waa  probablj  not  fkr  from  WiDchaater,  aaHun 
thaaaldorman  of  Soinerut  who  fell  at  Ellandune 
wagbnrJad  at  Wincheatcr.  (Ethelwerd,  X.  S.  B. 
510.)  If  Beomwnir  had  penetrated  ao  far  into 
Wcvax  ifK  thia,  he  rauat  hare  taken  advantage  of 
Egbert'i  abaence  on  the  Britiah  frontier.  Tha 
battle  waa  a  croel  ana,  and  the  atreama  ran  with 
blood.  Egbert  waa  completelj  Tictorlona,  and  the 
tottarlng  fabric  of  Hercian  iDpremacj  fell  at  once. 
Into  Kant  Egbert  aant  hi*  aon  Ethelwulf  with 
the  taldonnan  Wulllieard  and  biahop  Eathatan  of 
Sbarbom  to  rccorer  the  kingdom  of  hia  bther 
Ealhmund,  which,  a*  the  Chronicler  taya,  had 
boen  nnjoatly  loat.  (Jf.  H.  B.  343.)  Sarrey, 
Snaaei,  and  Eaiei  aubmitted  at  onc« ;  Eaat  Anglia, 
whither  Beomwalf  had  betaken  himaelf,  made 
o*ertnraa  to  Egbert,  and  there  Beomwulf  himaalf 
waa  killed  by  the  people.  The  Hercians,  dirided 
among  thcmaeUea,  continnad  the  anequal  atraggle 
for  aoma  faw  yeara.  In  825  or  B2S  Lndecan  auc- 
ceeded  Beorawulf;  he  fell  in  an  atlempt  to 
recoTer  Eaat  Anglia,  after  a  reign  of  two  yeara. 
(Flor.  Wig.  in  M.  H.  B.  548.)  Wiglaf  hia  anc- 
caaaor,  who  taema  to  baie  acqnired  the  throne  in 
S'iiS,  waa  immediately  attacked  and  denoaed  by 
tebart  '639,  Chr.  S.  837>    It  ia  at  thu  ptriod 
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that  tht  JaghSaxim  ammUt  applk 
Tictortoni  king  tht  title  of  Biatwaldi 
two  or  three  yean  of  eilU  Wiglaf  waa  n 
831  tothethronaorUtrmabT^bart  aa' 
tarykhig.  (Haddaoand  9tnM»,iil.S57' 
probably  aboat  thla  time  or  a  IHtla  m  '  ^ 

Egbert  gate  the  kingdom  of  Kent  to  '     ' 
Etbelwalf.     The  Chmtklt,  under  the 
(oorr.   889),  mentiona  an  expedition  »■■■'"*" 
agalnat    Northnmbria :    he    adrauiiad   -    .  ^ 
(uerhj-ahira)  and  there  raoeired  tha  ao-  "~ 
of  the  nation.     Another  expedition  agr      '-" 
North  Welah  completea  thia  portion  oft-*  '  * 
During  theia  yean  there  ia  a  Tory  lit  -  '      '    ' 
from  chartara;   In  82S   Egbert,  togatt."  •" -* 
Ethelwulf,  whom  ha  calla  In  tha  chuta:-"  -^  * 
Kent,  gnnted  to  the  church  at  BDchi-'>  i*^   * 
mnaity  for  Ita  eatataa  fh>m  public  impoMv,*  >*  -  - 
the  three  regnlar  eiactiona  (Kani.  C.  A'attt  *  "■ 
In  830,  aa  king  of  the  Wcat  Suona    m^  ■<  ■ 
Kentiahmen,  Egbert  gaTa  landa  In  Ki(^m>  ■'. 
thegn  Etheric  (Kem.  C  A  224).    In833-.^uR  ^ 
a  amall  aetata  in  Kent  to  an  a" 
and  hia  church  at  Sandon  (Kam.  C.  D.  %_ 
that  year  held  hia  court  on  St.  Staphen't ,  ajg^n.  > 
Dorcheatar,   where   he  decided  a   canaa  „.^-|— J    i 
log  land  In  a  charter  preaerrad  ia  the  *   --..i,- 
bnnr  Cartulary  (Kem.  C.  D.  333>  ,  ^  „,^ 

Shortly  after  thia  ocenrred  the  firat  al*.^^^^,wi.' 
the  aoutb  coaat  from  the  northern  lea  kiuga.  '^  ,i\^^ 
(corr.  834)  Sbeppey  waa  ranged  by  the  hai'  i_k,a,, 
in  833  (con.  835)  Egbert,  in  a  battle  at  \S^<, 
month  (Carmm),  had  to  contend  witbthir<  * 

ahifBofthtDana.;  he  waa  defeated,  and  h''"'*r 
the  fray  two  biahopa  and  two  ealdonnei  ^ 
835  (837)  the  Danea  and  Comlahmen  nnlt»~  J",'" 
ware  defeated  by  the  king  at  Hengiatad* '"" 
(JT.  B.  B.  344,  345.)  Thia  waa  Egbart'a'  °**  "V 
ficlorr.  althouirh  after  the   intermiaaiDB    •  ■  >"  ia 


^B.  831  (K.  CASH):  nfi*  t— >i^m» 
(K.  a  D.  uat^jt);  n  Gn^m^  Kti  (K. 
C.0.  1033-1036);  •rniiBplT.KM.  (K.C& 
Z3S,  340.  fa^)  ftmilj  Om  -  m  Ak<w«»  ' 
■uf  bt  ■  tomp'''''  "  *^  "fP'^  i  ^  (^ 
HD*  till*  Ud  biu  iBiuiiail  bj  Ob.  [B.] 

EXiBEKT  (.1)  (Lntucr),  piabrttf,  > 
KarthumbrUB  si  ksbk  docnt,  bwa  is  S3«  (H 
b*lc  iiL  'a,  ud  T.  3-Z),.at  M  k  •Nth  (A 
\  It.  3)  l>to  Intud  k  r«TW>  •(  «.ilf  iri 
«■  BUU(  BM  Men  pTcn  \  dclotion  (iL  I'li.  i.  17>.  Ibaiy  la^kkMl  .f 
fimaimij  bj  kui[  Baldnd  \  thmt  >f*  did  tba  Ukt,  li^tk,  tbi  -Mlk"  tt 
BM^B^;  Ib(  UtU  of  lb*  I  dWcnni  Inih  tat^n,  al  nonw  owaiUw 
^■■■iLiliii iifir  1    kod'.  iuMucUum,  tofttba  «itb  1  m^T  ^  k_k.  .bJ 
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which  h«  thought  he  saw  the  toiil  of  VUhop 
Cedda  descend  with  angels  to  take  the  sonl  of 
Chad  into  the  **  heavenly  kingdom  **  (Bede,  iv,  8). 
Egbert  remonstrated  with  king  EirfHd  of  North- 
umtria,  when  in  the  spring  of  684  he  was  pj/"^* 
n!ng  an  inrasion  nf  Ireland  (t6.  ir.  26):  **  Why 
should  he  attack  a  conntrt  which  had  done  him 
no  harm?**  Bnt,  says  Bede,  Egfrid  <* refused 
to  hearken."  Egbert,  some  two  or  three  years 
later,  was  fired  with  that  missionary  ardour 
which  at  that  time  so  powerfully  animated  the 
Irish  church:  he  thought  of  ''sailing  round 
Britain**  in  order  to  erangelise  some  of  the 
German  tribes,  as  Frisians,  Old-Saxons,  Bo- 
ructuarians,  lid,  or,  if  this  could  not  be  done, 
he  meditated  a  pilgrimage  to  the  <*  threshold  of 
the  apostles"  at  Rome  (tft.  y.  9).  He  had 
selected  his  companions,  and  prorided  all  neces- 
saries for  the  Toyage,  when  one  morning  a  monk, 
who  had  lired  at  Melrose  under  Boisil,  told  him  of 
a  dream  in  which  he  had  been  warned  by  Boisil 
to  say  to  Egbert,  in  Christ's  name,  that  he  was 
not  able  ^  non  ralet ")  to  accomplish  the  intended 
journey,  and  must  rather  go  to  teach  ''the 
monasteries  of  Columba."  "  Say  nothing  about 
this,"  said  Egbert,  "lest  it  should  prore  an 
illusion."  He  himself,  "  considering  the  matter 
m  silence,  feared  that  it  might  be  true,  yet 
did  not  like"  to  gire  up  his  missionary  enter- 
prise. After  a  ftw  days  the  monk  told  him 
that  he  had  been  rebuked  in  another  dream, 
for  baring  given  the  warning  negligently  and 
coldly:  he  must  go  again  and  say  to  Egbert, 
"that  will  he,  nill  he,  he  must  come  to  the 
monasteries  of  Columba,  because  their  ploughs 
do  not  go  straight:  that  it  is  his  duty  to  re- 
call them  to  the  right  path."  Egbert  no  longer 
doubted,  and  yet  according  to  the  story,  he 
made  one  more  attempt  to  carry  out  his  one 
purpose.  His  vessel  was  laden  and  was  awaiting 
a  fair  wind,  when  a  storm  arose,  destroyed  some 
portion  of  the  freight,  though  nothing  of  what 
belonged  to  Egbert  and  his  friends,  and  left  the 
ship  "lying  amid  the  waves  near  the  shore." 
Then,  at  last,  Egbert  gave  way.  He  remained, 
however,  in  Ireland  until  716,  and  then  went  to 
Icolmkill,  where,  "  by  his  pious  and  diligent  ex- 
hortations,** he  persuj^ed  abbat  Dunchad  and  the 
community  to  adopt  the  "  Catholic  Easter  "  and 
the  crown-like  tonsure,  and  then,  in  Bede's 
view,  "consecrated"  the  island  afresh  "to 
Christ "  by  bringing  it  into  "  the  light  of  church 
fellowship  "  (jib,  v.  22).  He  spent  there  the  re- 
maining thirteen  years  of  his  life,  dying  happily 
on  Easter-day,  the  24th  of  April,  a.d.  729. 
Bede  had  a  special  veneration  for  this  "  most 
reverend  and  holy  father,"  this  "servant  of  Christ 
and  friend,  to  be  named  with  all  honour"  (iii.  4, 
V.  9,  22X  who  was  sometimes  commemorated  as 
St.  Egbert.  [W.  B.] 

EGBEBT  (6)  (Eambebctr,  Eooberrt,  Hech- 
Bbbtub),  archbishop  of  Tork,  the  son  of  Eata, 
and  a  scion  of  the  royal  family  of  Northumbria. 
He  was  sent  by  his  fother,  in  his  infancy,  to  a 
monastery  to  be  educated,  and,  when  grown  up, 
Egbert  went  to  Rome  with  his  brother  Egred, 
where  he  was  ordained  deacon.  Egred  died  there, 
and  Egbert  returned  home.  In  a.d.  732,  bishop 
Wilfrid  U.  died,  and  Egbert  was  appointed  his 
ipooessor  by  king  Ceolwulf.  (Symeon,  If.  E,  />. 
\  ^     The  Nofthumbrian  chronology  places 
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Egbert^  accession  in  A.D.  782  (apod  BedamX 
the  Saaxm  €hrm,  two  years  later.  Other  dates 
are  given,  which  are  manifestly  erroneous. 

Soon  after  Egbert's  accession,  Bede  addressed 
to  him  a  roost  admirable  letter,  which  gives  si 
clearer  insight  into  the  history  of  the  northern 
church  than  any  other  document  of  that  age.  In 
the  first  place  Bede  exhorts  Egbert  not  only  to 
pergonal  piety,  but  to  the  observance  and  dis- 
semination of  sound  doctrine  as  welL  Instead  of 
abrupt  changes  f)rom  grave  to  gay,  instead  of  seek- 
ing after  worldly  society  and  amusements,  he  bids 
him  study  God's  word,  and  ordain  more  priests  to 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments  in  the 
country  villages ;  to  translate,  also,  the  Creed 
and  the  Lord^  P^yer  out  of  Latin  into  Saxon, 
for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  listenen.  Bede 
then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  neglected  state  of 
the  diocese.  He  says  that  there  are  towns  and 
hamlets  in  the  more  inaccessible  districts,  which, 
although  taxed  for  the  support  of  a  bishop,  not 
only  never  see  him  from  year  to  year,  but  are 
also  without  any  resident  teacher  or  minister. 
Hitherto  the  great  hindrance  to  the  much-needed 
subdivision  of  dioceses  has  been  the  greed  of 
bishops.  Against  this  evil  a  wise  and  salutary 
remedy  was  provided  by  the  prescience  of  pope 
Gregory,  who  directed  that  there  should  he 
twelve  bishops  in  the  northern  province,  and 
Bede  exhorts  his  friend  to  obtain  for  himself 
the  pall,  which  will  give  him  metropolitan 
authority,  and  to  obtain  the  permission  of  kin^ 
Ceolwulf  to  appoint  sufiinagans.  The  creation 
of  these  can  be  effected  by  an  arrangement  with 
the  monasteries,  which  may  be  mmit  e[Hscopa] 
centres;  the  power  of  election  miffht  rest  in 
them,  at  all  events  they  might  iadlitate  it 
Bede  then  draws  a  sad  picture  of  the  conditio 
of  these  monasteries.  They  were  hot-beds  s 
vice  and  iniquity,  without  discipline  or  super- 
vision. For  the  last  thirty  years  and  more  it 
had  been  a  habit  among  the  laity  to  purchase 
lands  for  the  establishment  of  monasteries, 
which,  when  they  were  established  and  l^reed 
from  secular  jurisdiction,  became  the  hereditary 
property  of  the  founders  and  their  families,  who 
paid  no  attention  to  celibacy  or  anything  else. 
There  was  scarcely  a  prefect  who  had  not 
founded  a  monastery  in  this  way,  and  the  oflioers 
and  servants  of  the  king  had  followed  their 
example,  and  this  pref^  or  officer  called  himself 
an  abbat.  The  whole  diocese,  Bede  said,  was  full 
of  disorder,  corruption,  and  luxury,  and  stood  in 
need  of  the  most  vigorous  and  setfching  reform. 
(Bede,  Opp,  ed.  Smith,  pp.  805-12.) 

The  advice  and  the  warnings  of  Bede  were 
not  lost  upon  Egbert.     In  A.ix  735  he  got  the 
pali  at  Rome  fh>m  Gregory  IIL,  thus  becoming 
the  metropolitan  of  the  north,  and  the  first  arch- 
bishop  of    York  since  the   time  of   Paulinas 
{Saxon  Chrm,),    In  a.d.  738  his  brother  Eadbert 
became  king,  so  that  he  could  now  rely  upon  the 
support  of  the  secular  arm.    There  is  no  record, 
however,  of  his  making  any  attempt  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  sufRngans — territorial  reaaone 
were  probably  against  this — but  there  is  strong 
evidence  to  shew  that  Egbert  was  not  only  % 
learned,  but  at  the  same  time  a  wise  and  8tio> 
cessful  ruler.    His  literary  works  were  of  great 
repute.    Alcuic  commends  liim  for  the  way   m 
which    he    distributed    his    wealth,   especially 
among  the  poor.    Egbert  was  evidently  a  digid- 
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Bed  ecclesiastic,' accustomed  to  patronise  and  to 
be  looked  ap  to,  and  yet  with  more  snarity  and 
geniality  than  might  hare  been  expected  in  a 
schoolmaster.  He  had  also  splendid  tastes.  He 
meqniied  many  sacred  vessels  for  his  churches 
made  of  silTer,  and  ornamented  with  jewels  and 
gold,  together  with  figured  curtains  of  silk, 
apparently  of  foreign  manufacture.  He  was  also 
a  relbrmcr  of  church  music,  and  seems  to  have 
introduced  the  obserranoe  of  the  hours.  (Alcuin, 
df  8&  Ebor.  Eod.  1262-1271.) 

Egbert's  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity was  his  establishment  of  the  school  or 
vnirersity  of  York,  and  his  commencement  of 
the  library  in  connexion  with  it.  The  school  was 
attached  to  the  minster,  on  which  it  has  con- 
ferred an  enduring  fame.  Egbert  himself  was 
^t  moderator  or  head,  and  gave  the  religions 
iastmction,  whilst  Ethelbert  or  Albert  was  the 
Tiee-domnos  or  abbas,  and  had  the  charge  of 
grammar  and  the  arts  and  sciences.  Scholars 
Socked  to  Tork  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
an<H&g  the  pupils  was  the  illustrious  Alcuin, 
who  speaks  syBTectionately  of  the  piety  and  good- 
n^s  of  Egbert,  telling  us  what  an  excellent 
instructor  he  was,  how  just  and  yet  gentle.  We 
gain  also  through  Alcuin  a  glimpse  of  Egbert's 
scholastic  life.  It  was  his  wont  in  the  morning, 
as  soon  as  he  was  at  leisure,  to  send  for  some  of 
the  jronng  clerks,  whom  he  instructed  in  sucoes- 
aoB,  siUtng  on  his  couch  as  he  did  so.  At  noon 
he  went  into  his  prirate  chapel,  and  celebrated 
mass.  When  dinner  was  over,  at  which  he 
ate  sparingly,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  hear 
his  scholan  discuss  literary  questions.  In  the 
ercning  he  said  compline  with  them,  and  then 
•adk  reoeired  his  blessing,  kneeling  at  Egbert's 
feci.    (JUaB.  AUmm,  ed.  JafT^  10-1 1.) 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Egbert  resigned 
to  Albert  and  Alcuin  the  management  of  his 
school,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
spiritoal  work.  His  brother  king  Eadbert  laid 
aaide  his  crown,  and  came  to  live  with  him  in 
AM,  757  in  religious  retirement  at  York.  The 
archbishop  died  first,  on  Nov.  19,  A.D.  766 ;  his 
brother  survived  him  until  Aug.  19,  ▲.D.  768. 
They  were  laid  side  by  side  in  one  of  the  porches  or 
chapels  of  York  Minster.  {Sdxon  Ckron, ;  Symeon, 
JEC  i?.  ed.  Surtees  Soc  20,  22-3.) 

Egbert,  In  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
struck  coins,  of  which  several  types  have  been 
discovered.  It  was  the  fashion  at  one  time  to 
aseribe  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Kent. 

Egbert  was  the  most  practical Iv  able  man  that 
had  hitherto  ruled  the  church  of  York.  We  do 
not  hear  of  him  as  a  great  reformer ;  he  strove 
rather  to  secure  the  next  generation  on  the  side 
of  order  and  godliness  by  his  educational  efforts, 
and  hb  own  gentle  yet  nrm  example.  His  books 
arc  class  or  text  books,  pointing  to  what  must 
then  have  seemed  a  very  ideal  state  of  discipline 
and  parity,  and  setting  up  a  possible  standard  of 
the  HMKt  exalted  kind.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  living  In  a  peaceful  time,  with  his  own  brother 
tm  the  throne,  so  that  his  plans  had  every  reason- 
able chance  of  success,  and  he  lived  long  enough 
to  see  them  have  a  fnir  trial.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  gentle  influences  of  the  school  of 
Tork  and  its  teachers  kept  Northumbna  together 
nntll  the  close  of  the  century  in  which  Egbert 
lived.  When  we  mark  the  )vilitScnl  changes,  and 
the  Yioleoce  and  bloodshed  of  the  time::,  we  can 
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only  wonder  that  it  endured  so  long.  At  the 
last,  when  Northnmbria  became  hopelessly  dis- 
organized, the  discipline  and  the  learning  of  Eg^ 
bert  were  enlightening  other  countries  than  that 
which  thev  were  intended  to  humanise.  The 
children  of  the  school  of  York  taught  the  schoob 
or  universities  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 

Among  the  letters  of  Boni&ce  there  are  two 
addressed  to  Egbert,  in  one  of  which  Boniface 
asks  him  to  send  him  into  Germany  a  part  of 
Bede's  Commentary ;  In  the  other  he  sends  Eg- 
bert transcripts  of  the  epistles  of  Gregory  made 
for  him  at  Rome,  and  unknown,  as  he  thinks. 
In  England.  The  letters  shew  that  the  writer 
valued  the  archbishop's  opinion,  and  are  very 
genial  and  instructive  {£pp.  ed.  Giles,  L  87, 
113).  York  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries  with  the  evangelization  of 
Germany.  There  is  also  a  letter  extant,  written 
in  A.D.  757,  in  which  Paul  1.  chides,  apparently, 
both  Egbert  and  his  brother  Eadbert,  for  an  in- 
justice done  to  abbat  Fordred  (Wilkins,  Cone  I. 
144;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  394).  The  name  of 
Egbert  ought  not  to  have  been  inserted  In  it,  as 
the  rebuke  was  intended  for  the  king,  not  for  the 
archbishop. 

Egbert  was  an  author  of  note  and  fame,  his 
works  having  for  their  aim  the  elevation  of  the 
moral  tone  of  his  clergy  and  diocese  generally. 
They  consist  of  the  following. 

1.  A  PorUificcUef  or  volume  of  episcopal  ofHoes, 
printed  for  the  first  time  by  the  Surtees  Soc 
(vol.  zxvii.),  fVom  a  MS.  in  the  national  library  at 
Paris,  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Evreux.  There  are  extracts  from  it  in  Mar- 
tene,  de  Ant.  Ecd,  Bit,  t.  ii.;  lib.  iL  c  ziiL;  c£ 
Maskell's  Monum.  RitualiOf  var.  loc. 

2.  duccmctus  Dialogua  Ecclesiastiaw  Instiin' 
tionii,  a  treatise  on  various  points  of  church 
discipline,  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer ; 
printed  first  by  Sir  James  Ware,  8vo.  Dubl. 
1664,  pp.  91-114;  afterwards  by  Labbe,  vi. 
1604-11  ;  Johnson,  ed.  Baron,  i.  161-179 ; 
Wilkins,  i.  82-86 ;  Manni,  xii.  482-88 ;  Thorpe, 
LavB  and  Instit  ii.  87-96 ;  Haddan  and  StubU, 
iU.  403-13 ;  cf.  Uland,  de  Scripit  Brit.  I  114 
Oudinus,  i.  1796. 

3.  Excaarjman  de  CanonSnu  CathoUcorym  pa- 
trwnHy  vei  PoemtentidU  ad  ranedktm  aninuuwn^ 
printed  in  Blartene  and  Durand,  Ampl.  ColL  vii. 
coll.  40-8 ;  Wasserschleben,  Bussordnungen,  etc., 
pp.  231-247  ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Cone.  iii.  413- 
31,  where  there  Is  a  learned  and  exhaustive  note 
on  the  history  of  this  work.  The  text  printed 
by  H.  and  S.,  and  derived  from  Wnsserschleben, 
seems  to  be  the  original  work  of  Egbert,  but  It 
was  subsequently  overlaid  with  added  materials 
from  other  sources,  which  are  sometimes  called 
a  Confessionale  and  Poenitentiale.  These  are 
printed  in  a  variety  of  forms  by  Labbe,  vi.  coll. 
1611-19;  S{ielman,  281-8;  Wilkins,  I.  113-44, 
MaasI,  xli.  459 ;  Thorpe,  ii.  128-239 ;  cf.  Wanley, 
ii.  109 ;  Lei.  de  Scnptt.  Brit.  i.  114;  Oudinu.H,  L 
1796 ;  Wright,  Biogr,  Lit.  1. 305 ;  see  also  Fuller, 
Ch.  Hiet.  b.  ii.  101.    • 

To  Egbert  there  are  also  ascribe,  a  series  of 
ExcerptiomSj  or  extracts  from  the  fathers  and 
canons  of  the  church,  on  matters  of  discipline. 
Wnsserschleben,  however,  has  shewn  that  they 
cannot  be  Egbert's,  as  thev  contain  extracts  from 
the  Capitularia  of  Charlemagne  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  iii.  415).    They  are  printed  as  Egbs^-t'a 
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<roib  bj  Sptlmui,  pp.  258-80;  Labbe,  irL  m.. 
158(^ltK»4;  Jshiuon,  ad.  Huron,  I.  184-^35-, 
WULiw,  i.  lUl-1:.';  Thor]<e,  ii.  Sl«-Ai,  c(.  Win- 
1*^,  it.  1U9;  Mabillon,  ^im.  Bin.  IL  210-11 ; 
Oodlniw,  I.  1796. 

Bui*  uJ  hli  Ibllaircn  ucriba  te  Egbert  other 
worki,  tc,  \ — ErwHilonet  DitcipKlonim,  lib.  i. ; 
Houiiliat  et  LcctliMet,  lib.  i. ;  Ad  Ecdnianun 
patbmi,  Kb.  I. ;  Ad  ZKliariim  pro  patllo,  (pbt. 
1  ;  Ad  Eadbirlttm  fntrem  rfgnA,  rplat.  1 ;  Ad 
AUHivm  diaeonum  *piitl.  pliuvi,  ic.  (Dnle, 
Scriplt.  Brit.  cent.  II.  lOSj  MtHna,  15»-^); 
ct  Smitbl  /TuTM  Bitl.  £<xL  IM;  Har|Mf^1d, 
148  :  Care,  SM.  IM.  1.  637 ;  OudioD*.  L  ITBtl ; 
Wright,  Bi>3r.  Brit.  lit.  i.  207 -■iO&  ;  INioa  and 
fUina,  LittM  la  ilroUMcyw  «/  York,  \.  S4~100. 
[J.R.] 

EaBEBT<T),biihnpDrUndufanM.  Floraice 
oT  Woreertu'  (aan.  802)  aay ■  that  Kgbcrt  being 
elected  on  the  death  of  Higbald  vai  comecratnl 
OB  June  11  by  arthblihop  Eanbald.  Simeon 
of  Durham  (Twrid.  ftripit  col.  119)  writa; 
"Anno  docciii.  fiigbaldna  cpiicopiu  obiit  et  Kg- 
beitiu  ei  incceaiit."  The  K&.  howtrer,  hai  an 
after  "  Hgbertua,"  and 
ed  bf  TwrideD  fram  the 
n  Sj-m.  Ddd.  ed.  8<irt« 
M.  H.  B.  673  E),  but  thii  fault 
affecti  Ecbert'i  (ucceuion  lea  than  that  ofOul- 
ooth  archbialiDp  of  CanUiburj.  June  U,  803, 
vu  pTobablj  the  daj  of  Egbert')  cMnieeratiDn, 
at  that  day  trai  Trinity  Sunday,  and  thii  It  the 
date  adopted  by  Wharton  {Aa.jt.  Sac.  i.  698) 
and  Slubb*  (Aic/uf.  Sacr.  S).  Wendorer  aUo 
give)  803.  We  ar*  indebted  to  Simeon  of 
Durham  yDrnMia.  EaJ.  ii.  5,  Twyid.  13)  for  the 
liiformation  that  Egbert  wa*  ordained  l>iihnp  at 
Biguella,  and  that  the  aaaiiting  biihopa  were 
Eanbert  of  Heiham  and  Badulf  of  Whithem. 
Biguella  ii  identified  with  Byoell  on  the  north 
banii  of  the  Tyne  (Sym.  Dnu.  ul  tap.  ed.  Slerni- 
•on),  an  account  of  which  tpot  ii  glien  in  IL 
Hackeniie'a  Sortfum'itHatd,  ii.  350,  ed.  \82b. 

Egbert'!  inccoMr  ou  Heathored,  A.D.  821. 
Hii  matrapolituia  wen  therefore  luinbald  IL  and 
Wnlhy ;  the  kinge  of  Northumbrii  rontemponry 
with  Um  wan  Eardulf  and  Eanred.  [Ethelwulf 
(2).]  [C.  H.] 

EGBntHT  (Halm.  9.  S.  A.  1.  ff  13,  96.  98, 
106,  107.  108,  ed.  Harfy),  EGBEiT  (id.  |  43), 
EOBBICHT  (Hen.  Hunt.  Jiiit.  A~,l.  iv.  v.  in 
jr.  B.  B.  733,  T34,  736X  EQBRICT  (Ken. 
Hunt,  BM.  Atigl.  r.  In  M.  H.  B.  137  c  750), 
king  of  Weoei.     [EoBEBt  (4>]  [C.  H.] 

EOBBICHT  (Hen.  Hunt.  HUt.  Angl  It.  in 

■■    "    -   - f  York.     [Ko- 

[C.  h.] 

itt  Angt.  ir.  In 

imbria.    [Cad- 

[CH.] 

W,  Angl.  ii.  in 
or.  Wig.  OSt™. 
IBRITH(Elen. 
723  b),  king  of 
[CH.] 


tulorum  Tcl  duvipDieiSB 
er  regani  for  bim  in  »• 
tbnalaitta  and  almoat  fand  lernu,  telling  bim 
how  ah*  hu  Ir«D*rerred  to  him,  her  abbat  and 
her  brother,  all  her  iil>ler]y  ntlectlon  ainve  th* 
death  of  hii  friegd  her  brother  Oiherc.  A  new 
berearement  hu  bel'alk-n  her,  by  her  beloved 
Wetburga'a  inanx-eratioD  at  Rome.  Uul  W<t- 
burga  li  I  ha|>]>y  ronfeinur;  Wiafrid  too  b  an 
honuured  a]Kialle;  while  ihe,  Iha  mlHiabl* 
tlgbur^  nut  deemni  Korthr  of  being  a  com- 
■■•niuD  with  >iich  aerranta  of  Gud,  i>  b ft  to  be- 
moan her  DH'D  nnfulneu  in  the  vale  of  lean. 
t)e|irireJ  of  the  prlrilege  of  feeing  WinfilJ  in 
the  riesh,  the  iin|i1orea  him,  nn  whom  alMie  ahe 
leant,  to  place  her  upon  the  rock  of  hb  tUjipli- 
catioiw,  and  moreorer  to  amd  her  aome  relief  a 
few  written  lina  alio,  that  by  IhuM  tokeai  the 
may  be  able  to  think  of  him  at  preMnt  with 
her.  HeramaDUentlatialJbeorL-thmar  bervpoip 
tible  for  the  Latin  and  fur  aome  of  the  aiube- 
rance  of  ttyle;  but  the  tcnlimenta  art  ttaoae  uT 
one  who  ha*  wound  henelf  up  to  balicre  aba 
cannot  aerea  Ond  in  the  common  ronnd,  dH- 
pairing  of  being  anything  becauaa  her  lot  la  not 
an  heroic  one.  One  of  the  nrionti  ofEadburga 
■bbeMof  Repton  [IIadiiUROi  (3)]  iiAegberga;  but 
whether  Honiface'i  corrMpondent  wtt  anyoftha 
known  Hiadburgiu  may  be  qneitioned.      [U.  U.] 


EGDDKU8,  a  probyter,  martynd  at  Nico- 
media  with  laTen  othera.  They  ware  anKmgat 
the  tint  rktimi  of  the  Diocletian  penecniiom 
(A.O.  303).  Egdunua  WM  hnng  up  by  hb  feet 
and  laOocaled  with  amoke.  (Jforl  Adon., 
Uauard.)     He  ii  comraamorated  Uarch  I:i. 

Cr.iB.] 

EGELBERUT  (A.  S.  C.  nnn.  S52  in  Jf.  H.  B. 
302),  king  of  Kent.    [Ktheuwrt  l.j     [Q  H.] 

EGELBRIHT.  ST.  (Ualm.  0.  S.  A.  \.  \  07, 
In  1  86  Ethelubiht),  king  of  Eaat  Anglia, 
ilnin  by  OSa.    [Kthei^bbrt  (3).]  [C.  H.] 

EGELRED  (Halm.  0.  £.  A.  L  {  70,  ad. 

Hardy),  king  of  Korthumbrii.   [Eihklbkp  (4).i 

[C.H.] 

EGEHONIUS  (AesttMomci,  IokomdsX 
bbhop  of  Autnn.  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours 
{Dt  ataria  Omf.  c  76)  at  pouetied  of  vrery 
•pbcopal  Tirtut;  died  <t.D.  374.  {QaU.  Ckritt, 
It.  333  i  Gam*,  Ser.  Ep.  499.)  [R.  T.  S.^ 

EGEBEDUS,  bl>bop  of  Salamanca  in  A.t>. 
846.  Uia  nignatnre  appean  among  thoa«  o( 
three  conncila.  the  aerenth,  eighth,  and  tenth 
of  Tnlndo,  in  the  yean  646,  653,  and  e.VI,  under 
KindaiTinth  and  Rekeirinth.  <A>p.  Sajr,  liv. 
376;  Ainim-Cat>ili.ni,  iii.  433,  448.  it.  158.) 
,  [tLB0TUK«H»(H>]  [IL  A.  W.J 
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fiQFBlD  (1)  (EcPRin,  EoorxiTH,  Eoiiofiud. 
ieruuiv  EoFKKTH,  boPEfioX  one  of  the  younger 
«■§  of  Okwj  kiof  of  Korthumbria  and  kukfiZdK 
^iigfcUr  of  kinc  Kdwin.  In  A.I>.  665,  when  hie 
father  wae  in  ue  midst  of  hie  bitter  struggle 
vith  Peada  king  of  llerda,  KcfHdt  then  about 
fve  rean  of  age,  waa  kept  as  a  hoetage  in  Mercia 
hf  Cjntnae  the  qnoen  (Bed.  i/.  i:.  iii.  24).  After 
thii  we  hear  nothing  of  him  until  A.D.  670, 
when  he  luoceeded  hU  fiither  en  the  Northum- 
kien  thionc  ae  his  eldest  surriTing  son  (ibid, 
W.  &V  Be  was  in  ererjr  way  fitted  to  rule,  and 
■hi  riff d  a  kingdom  which  his  &ther  at  his 
death  had  left  in  profound  peace. 

£gfrid*8  first  wife  was  Etheldreda,  a  daughter 
ef  Anna  king  of  Cast  Anglia,  and  widow  of  Ton- 
h«t,  eoc  of  the  rulers  of  that  kingdom.  The 
Kgfrid  was  forced  upon  her,  as  she 
a  worn  of  virginity,  to  which  during 
her  twctra  rears'  alliance  with  him  she  carefullr 
willHd  was  high  in  the  forour  of  both 
lad  wife,  and  £gfrid  is  said  to  hare 
wiidted  the  bishop's  aid  to  enable  him  to  orer- 
e^M  the  obieetions  of  his  wifo,  but  to  no  pur^ 
aU-matched  oouple  were  dirorced,  and 
became  a  nun  at  Coldingham,  whilst 
took  m  his  seeond  wife  Ermenburga,  sister- 
ii^w  of  Centwiae  king  of  Wessex.  Thej  had 
•»  childraB.    (Bed.  B.  E,  ir.  19.) 

1¥e  part  which  Wilfrid  had  taken  in  the 
iimertic  adhirs  of  the  Northumbrian  palace  was 
fartly,  na  doobt,  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in 
which  h«  was  afterwards  inrolred.  In  queen 
Ermenborga  he  had  a  determined  and  energetic 
fae,aBd  her  influence  soon  brought  orer  her  hus- 
hud  to  her  side^  The  wealth,  the  lore  of  splen- 
4e«c  the  wi4e-epread  popularity  of  Wilfrid,  and, 
all,  hia  success  made  the  queen  and  her 
look  vpoa  him  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
oppertnnity  soon  occurred  for  dimi- 
Wilfrid's  power.  Archbishop  Theodore 
into  Northumbria  by  Kgfrid,  and 
Wftheoi  Wilfrid's  consent  his  large  'diocese  was 
sahdiiided.  A  bishop  was  placed  at  Hexham, 
9mA  smother  in  Lindsey.  To  these  changes  Wil- 
frid made  a  rehcment  but  unsuccessful  resistance, 
■ad  finally  appealed  to  Rome  in  defence  of  his 
fights^  After  a  long  journey  thither  and  many 
ddaym,  he  caa>e  back  to  the  Northumbrian  court 
»ith  a  papal  decree  in  hi«  larour,  to  find  it 
with  derision  and  contempt.  He  was 
cast  into  prison,  and  finally  banished. 
The  djvad  of  Kgfrid's  rerenge  denied  him  also  a 
in  Merda  and  Wessex,  and  it  was  in 
( at  last  that  he  found  a  temporary 
In  the  meanwhile  other  changes  were 
in  the  Korthumbrian  diocese.  Boea  became 
of  Tork,  Kadhed  came  back  from  Lindsey 
U  Kipesk,  whilst  Trumbert,  Eata,  and  Trumwin 
were  ako  prelates  in  the  prorince.  Wilfrid  was 
thas  rxWiideid  frvm  his  diocese,  and  as  long  as  he 
hved  Egfrid  denied  him  access  to  his  kini^om. 
la  the  Bwaagcmcnt  of  Northnmbria  Cgfrid 
hold  and  rigorous  ruler.  He  made  but 
ditieas  to  his  kingdom  towards  the  south', 
being  in  his  war.  He  held  indeed  Lindsey 
far  a  ohort  time,  hut  soon  lost  it.  With  Ethelred 
^  Jfereia  he  waged,  in  A.i>.  679,  a  bloody  war, 
m  tha  eanrie  of  which  Egfrid's  own  brother 
Qfvia,  was  unhappily  slain,  and  a  long  struggle 
to  he  imminent  when  peace  fortunately 
by  tiM  interrention  of  Theodore. 


Egfrid  wjis  thus  enabled  to  turn  his  arm*  with 
greater  success  in  a  different  direction.  He  con* 
sididated  his  power  far  and  wide  by  treaties  or 
annexation,  subjecting  to  his  rule  the  independent 
states  of  Cumberlaml,  North  Lancashire,  and 
Galloway.  Strathclyde  would  also  hare  been 
secured  had  Egfrid  lired. 

Egfrid  was  a  true  and  generous  friend  to  the 
Northumbrian  church.  In  its  management  and 
welfare  he  took  the  greatest  interest.  He  waa 
present  at  the  ecclesiastical  synod  at  Haethfelth 
(Bed.  H,  E.  ir.  17>  In  A.D.  684  he  was  at  the 
synod  at  Twyford  on  the  Alne,  at  which  Cuth- 
bert  was  elected  bishop  of  Lindisfame  in  his 
absence.  Egfrid  tried  in  rain  to  induce  him  to 
accept  the  office.  At  last  he  went  himself^  and 
with  great  persuasion  and  difficulty  obtained  his 
assent  and  brought  Cuthbert  back  to  the  synod 
(/T.  E.  ir.  28).  Egfrid  was  afterwards  present 
when  Cuthbert  was  consecrated  at  York  (Symeon^ 
H.  E,  D.  I.  c  9).  Between  Cuthbert  and  Egfrid 
there  existed  the  most  intimate  and  aff^ectionate 
relations.  The  king  and  archbishop  Theodore 
gare  the  saint  dirers  lands  in  the  city  of  York, 
where  there  is  still  a  church  which  bean  his 
name.  Thej  gare  him  also  the  rillage  of  (hmyke 
near  York,  and  the  country  around  it  three  miles 
in  circuit,  that  Cuthbert  might  be  able  to  halt 
there  as  he  went  to  and  from  York.  The  charter, 
howerer,  which  professes  to  record  the  gift  is  a 
ficUtious  one  (Beds,  ed.  Smith,  App.  782).  As 
this  benefaction  was  small,  Egfrid  added  to  it 
the  city  of  Luel  or  Carlisle,  with  a  circuit  of 
fifteen  miles.  He  also  gare  him  Cartmel  in 
North  Lancashire  and  all  its  Britons,  and  the 
rill  of  Suthgedliut,  together  with  Carham  in 
Northumberland  {Hist,  de  8,  Cuth,  ed.  Snrtecs 
Soc  140-1).  Benedict  Bisoop  also  experienced 
Egfrid's  bounty.  The  king  gare  him  the  Uuid 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear  on  which  Benedict 
erected  his  monastery  of  Wearmonth  (  Vitae  Abb. 
auct.  Beda).  He  was  also,  no  doubt,  connected 
with  the  building  of  Jarrow,  the  dedication  stone 
of  which  still  exists,  stating  that  it  was  put 
there  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  king  Egfrid's  reign 
{JotTow  and  WeamunUh,  od.  Surtees  Soc  pref. 
26).  The  place  itself,  which  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rirulet  Don  with  the  Tyne,  was 
called  Portus  Egfridi  (Symeon.  K  E.  Z>.  ii.  c  5). 
Well  might  the  memory  of  Egfrid  be  dear  to  the 
Cuthbertines  and  the  houses  of  Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow. 

In  A.D.  684  the  lust  of  empire  induced  Egfrid 
to  send  an  expedition  under  Berctus  to  Ireland, 
Christian  country  although  it  was.  The  outrage 
eroked  the  expostulations  of  Egbert  [Eobert 
(5)]  for  the  unjust  onslaught  upon  a  peaceful 
and  friendly  people.  The  expedition  seems  to 
hare  failed,  but  it  caused  much  misery  and 
destruction  of  sacred  places,  and  generated  a 
bitter  feeling,  which  was  more  injurious  to  Egfrid 
than  a  rererse  in  the  field  (Bed.  //.  E,  ir.  26). 

In  the  following  year  Egfrid  attacked  the 
Picts,  whose  king,  as  Nennins  (p.  50)  says,  was 
his  kinsman,  contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  Cuth- 
bert and  his  own  friends  and  adrisers.  The 
Picts  lured  him  on  until  they  got  him  entangled 
among  the  hills,  and  then  they  fell  upon  him 
and  slew  the  inrader  and  most  of  his  army  at  a 
place  called  Nechtane's  Mere  or  Uie  Piiol  oi 
Nechtan.  The  king's  body  was  intcrr^:!  at  Hii, 
0r  lona  (Bed.  M.  E,  ir.  26;  Symeei^  H.  £,  I^. 
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i;  9)b  Bede  tells  as  that  the  disaster  was  known 
beforehand  to  Cuthbert.  In  the  preceding  year 
be  made  Egfrid's  sitter,  Elfleda  abbess  of  Whitby, 
acquainted  with  the  approaching  termination 
6f  her  brother's  life  and  dominion  (  VUa  8.  Cuth, 
c.  34).  At  the  time  of  the  defeat  in  Pictland 
Cothbert  was  at  Carlisle,  his  own  town,  where 
Ermenbnrga  the  qneen  was  anxiously  awaiting 
Bomo  news  from  the  north  in  a  monastery,  re- 
ctnt'y  fjnnded  by  Cuthbert,  of  which  her  sister 
was  the  abbess.  The  inhabitants  escorted  the 
saint  oyer  the  city  to  shew  him  the  walls  and  a 
fountain,  built  by  the  Romans,  of  wonderful 
construction.  All  at  once  Cuthbert  bent  orer 
his  staff,  turning  a  saddened  face  to  the  ground. 
A  Tision  seemed  to  pass  l>efore  him.  He  raised 
his  eyes  and  groaned  as  he  spake  aloud,  "^  Perhaps 
now  the  crisis  is  over.**  **  Whence  knowest 
thou?"  asked  a  priest  near  him;  he  would 
rereal  no  more ;  but  went  quickly  to  the  anxious 
queen  and  bade  her  return  with  speed  to  the 
royal  city  in  case  the  battle  should  have  gone 
Ul  with  her  lord  (VOa  S.  Cuth.  c  27>  The 
•pite  of  one  of  the  biographers  of  Wilfrid  repre- 
sents that  saint  as  beholding  in  Sussex,  whilst 
he  was  celebrating  mass,  two  demons  carrying 
•flf  the  soul  of  the  slaughtered  monarch  f^m  the 
battle-field  to  the  abode  of  the  lost  (Ftto  8. 
Wii/,  auct.  ICadmer.  cap.  43).  Bede,  howeyer, 
speaks  of  Egfrid  as  *'  piissimus  rex ! " 

Egfrid  was  in  many  respects  a  great  king. 
He  possessed  the  power  of  organization  whlA 
was  so  rare  among  the  princes  of  his  time,  and 
had  he  only  been  free  fh>m  restlessness,  he  would 
perhaps  haye  established  on  the  firmest  and  most 
lasting  foundations  the  oyerlordship  of  Northum- 
bna.  Egfrid  was  most  munificent  to  the  church. 
In  eyery  territory  which  he  acquired  he  seems 
to  haye  planted  bishops  and  set  apart  lands  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  With  men  of  Cuthbert's 
stamp  Egfrid  was  always  on  the  best  of  terms,  al- 
though he  did  not  always  listen  to  their  advice ; 
but  he  was  strictly  in  favour  of  the  position  and 
rights  of  a  national  church,  and  on  that  account 
the  Ultramontanism  of  Wilfrid  was  excessively 
distasteful  to  him.  He  set  his  face  against  it 
once  and  for  all.  It  was  upon  EgfHd's  force  of  cha- 
racter and  personal  influence,  often  overstrained, 
that  the  cohesion  of  his  dominions  depended.  As 
soon  as  he  fell  the  process  of  dissolution  began, 
*'Spes  caepit  et  virtus  regni  Anglorum  fluere, 
ac  retro  sublapsa  referri,"  says  Bede.  The  Picts, 
flushed  with  victory,  recovered  what  they  had 
lost  in  the  north,  and  bishop  Trumwin  retired 
from  Whithem  to  Whitby  to  die.  We  hear  no 
more  of  Cartmel  and  Carlisle  as  belonging  to 
Cuthbert  and  Lindisfame.  Lindsey  went  irre- 
vocably to  Mercia,  and  the  supremacy  of  North- 
umbria,  which  had  lasted  for  more  than  a  century, 
came  to  an  end  for  ever. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  small 
hoard  of  copper  coins,  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  Egfrid,  was  found  in  the  churchyard  of  Jarrow. 
On  the  reverse  was  the  word  LV  or  Lvx.  In  the 
York  Museum  there  are  two  other  coins  of  the 
same  monarch,  but  of  a  different  type.     [J.  R.] 

EGFBID  (2)  (EoaFEBTH,  Eoofrith,  Eoferd, 
EoFERT,  Egferth),  king  of  Mercia.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  Offa  and  Cynethritha,  and  was 
from  au  early  age  destined  to  be  the  heir  to 
kJi  father *s  extensive  power.    Is  the  year  787 


{Ckr.  8.  785;  M.  H.  ^.336)  he  xtenttA 
the  royal  consecration,  the  projected  arrange* 
ment  being  probably  one  of  the  matters  wL.cta 
were  discussed  at  the  legatine  council  held  br 
the  Roman  legates  George  and  Theophylac^ 
in  that  year.  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iiL  444, 
446.)  Henry  of  Huntingdon  {M,  H.  B.  731) 
supposed  that  Egfrid  was  made  king  of  Kent 
on  this  occaiiion,  but  the  assumption  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  charters,  and  it  is  fhr  more  probable 
that  he  was  thus  admitted  to  a  share,  or  pro- 
spective share,  of  his  father's  full  power.  From 
the  year  787  Egfrid  frequently  attests  hia 
father's  charters  as  king;  thus  in  788  he,  aa 
**rex  Merciorum,"  consents  to  a  grant  to 
Rochester  (Kemble,  C.  D,  152) ;  as  <«Ecgfrith  rex,** 
he  sanctions  other  grants  to  Rochester  in  789 
(t&.  155  and  157)  at  the  council  of  Cealchyth* 
in  two  charters  of  Worcester  (K.  C.  D.  164, 167) 
of  the  year  794,  he  signs  as  *<  Alius  regis."  Hia 
attestations  as  king  are  not,  however,  confined 
to  Kentish  charters,  as  would  be  the  case  if  he 
were  king  of  Kent,  for  he  attests  a  Peterboroufh 
charter  of  abbat  Beonna  (787-796),  K.  C.  2>. 
165),  as  **  rex  Merdorum."  Nothing  particular 
seems  to  be  known  about  him  during  his  fiither'a 
lifetime.  On  Offii's  death,  July  29,  796,  Egfrid 
succeeded  him,  but  retained  his  royal  power  for 
a  few  months  only,  dying  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  {Chr,  8.  794 ;  M.  K  B.  338.)  WiUiam 
of  Malmesbury  ((7.  B.  lib.  i.  {  94)  says  that  dur- 
ing his  short  reign  he  shewed  himself  anxioua  to 
redress  the  evils  that  his  fother's  cruelty  had 
wrought,  that  he  restored  the  monastic  chartera 
which  his  father  hod  annulled,  and  in  particular 
gave  back  an  estate  which  had  been  alienated 
from  Malmesbury.  Several  charters  were  issued 
by  him  during  his  short  reign,  one  granted  at 
Bath  to  Ethelmund,  ealdorman  of  the  Hwkcii 
(Kemble,  C.  D,  170,  171),  one  to  Malmesbury 
(Kem.  C.  D,  174;  Malmesb.  Q,  P.  ed.  Hamilton, 
p.  888),  besides  two  questionable  or  spurious 
grants  to  StT  Albans  (Kem.  (7.  2>.  172, 173),  dated 
in  synod  at  Cealchyth.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  break-up  of  Offa's  empire  had  beg^n 
even  before  his  death,  and  that  Egfnd's  reign 
comprised  some  part  of  the  Koitish  troubles 
under  Eadbert  Piaen.  But  there  are  no  other 
traces  of  personal  action.  Alcuin,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Northumbrian  ealdorman  Osberht,  expressed 
his  belief  that  Egfrid's  early  death  was  a 
sign  of  divine  judgment  on  the  bloody  means  by 
which  Offa  had  ppocured  his  advancement. 
(Jfon.  Alcum,  ed.  Jaff^  p.  350.)  Florence  of 
Worcester  gives  the  exact  length  of  his  reign  as 
141  days,  which  would  fix  the  day  of  his  death 
at  about  Dec  17.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  die* 
tant  relation  Coenulfl    (ICenxtlf.]  [S.] 

EGHLIOKNA,  virgin,  commemorated  Jan. 
21.  She  is  commemorated  along  with  Faincher 
a  virgin,  and  they  are  both  in  Cluain-Caoi  or 
Cluain-Caein,  in  Eoghanacht,  of  Cashel  {MarU 
Doneg, ;  Mart,  TalL).  This  is  now  Clonkeen,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Claswilliam,  co.  of 
Limerick,  and  the  living  is  a  mensal  to  the  see 
of  Cashel ;  it  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Cluain* 
caein-Modimog  {Four  Mast.  ii.  936,  n.  ^  937), 
which  CDonovan  says  was  in  the  territory  of 
Eoghanscht  Chaisil,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  present  barony  of  Middlethird,  in  the  county 
of  Tij>perary.    The   barony  of  Middlethird  is 
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eoatipKnis  to  tiiai  of  Clanwilliain  on  the  M«t 
(aUulon,  Iri$k  SaiHtSy  t  395-96).        [J.  G.] 

EGIAIjEUS  (Aboialeub),  Orawmaticui,  one 
•ftbe  judges  between  M«nes  and  bishop  Arche- 
hm  (Bwon.  .dim.  277.  13).  [a  H.] 

EGIGA  (IX  bishop  of  Segontia  rSignenza)  in 
A.a  655.  His  signature  appears  last  but  one 
SfflOBg  those  of  the  elerenth  council  of  Toledo. 
He  died  before  680.  {Eap.  Sa^fr,  viii.  126; 
Agnirre-Catalanif  iy.  247.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

EGIGA  (2),  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  from  a.d. 
687  to  701.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  his  prede- 
cessor Errig  (q.v.X  haring  married  his  daughter 
GxiJo.  Lucas  of  Tuy  miUces  him  the  nephew  of 
Wamba  (iu.  69,  apud  Schott,  Hmp,  lUw,\  while 
Sebastian  of  Salamanca  {Eap,  Sagr,  ziU.  477) 
speaks  of  him  as  Wamba's  cousin  (consobrinus)! 
It  is  tolerably  certain,  from  the  contemporary 
crideace  that  remaios,  that  he  belonged  either 
to  the  family  or  party  of  Wamba,  md  that  his 
eleration  to  the  throne  may  be  regarded  on  the 
oae  band  as  an  atonement  on  Ervig's  part 
(^'Zcichen  .  .  .  schlechten  Gewissens,"  Dahn,  t. 
218)  for  the  treatment  which  Wamba  and  his 
sdhcreaU  had  received  [Eavio,  Wamba],  and  on 
the  other  as  a  triumph  of  the  less  over  the  more 
ftroogly  ecclesiastical  forces  of  the  Gothic  state. 

Egka  was  anointed  king  by  Julian,  the  metro- 
politan of  Toledo,  Not.  24,  687.  Six  months 
later.  May  11,  688,  the  fifteenth  council  of 
Toledo  met  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
■ader  the  presidency  of  Julian.  The  ceremonial 
ebserred  was  exactly  the  same  as  under  Ervig.  The 
kiag  appears,  asks,  kneeling  (humo  prostratus),  for 
the  prayersof  the  bishops,  and  then  hands  to  them 
thetoows,  in  which  his  wishes  and  his  reasons  for 
■naunoniag  the  council  are  contained.  He  asks 
tlM  sdrioe  of  the  bishops  upon  a  point  of  con- 
icienec — How  is  he  to  reconcile  two  contradic- 
tory oaths  ?  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  with 
Errig's  daughter  (her  name  does  not  appear 
aatil  the  serenteenth  council  in  694)  Errig  had 
obliged  htm  to  swear  that  he  would  at  all  future 
tin^  and  on  all  possible  o^^sions,  protect  the 
lires  and  property,  and  further  the  interests  of 
Errig's  children  and  his  wife's  relations.  The 
tczt  of  this  curious  oath  is  given  later  on  in  the 
sets,  and  is  well  worth  attention.  (Tejada  y 
Esmiro^  Coleoe.  de  Can.  ii.  545.)  Afterwards, 
vhea  he  became  king  he  had  taken  the  usual 
eo&stitutional  o«th  of  justice  and  fidelity  to- 
wards bis  people,  also  in  the  presence  and  with 
tlie  knowledge  of  Errig,  and  he  now  complains 
that  it  ii  impoaaible  for  him  to  keep  both  oaths. 
Ob  the  one  hand  he  fears  to  incur  the  guilt  of 
perjury  by  unjustly  defending  the  £imily  of 
Errig  against  the  just  claims  of  his  people,  or  on 
the  other  by  dealing  justly  with  his  people  at  the 
txpease  of  those  whme  interests  he  had  sworn  to 
adTsoce  and  protect.  Errig  is  said  (ut  fertur) 
to  have  treated  many  with  injustice  and  cruelty, 
degrading  some  from  the  condition  of  nobles  to 
tkitofsUves,  torturing  and  oppressing  others, 
bat  all  plaints  are  suspended  because  of  the 
loyal  oath,  and  because  also  of  the  general  oath, 
which  Errig  had  extracted  from  the  whole 
lalion  on  l^half  of  his  fiunily.  Reference  is 
am  made  to  can.  4  of  C.  Tol.  xiii.  d$  Muniiumt 
hvt*  Rtgitf  a  solemn  engagement  on  the  port  of 
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the  ooundl,  and  of  the  people  as  represented  by 
them,  which  was  repeated  almost  verbatim  at 
the  sixteenth  council  (can.  8),  in  the  into* 
rests  of  Egica's  family,  and  was  a  common  con* 
stitntional  formula  (conf.  C.  Tol.  v.  2,  and 
vi.  16).  The  council  after  the  profession  of  fiuth 
and  after  approbation  of  the  second  apologetic  of 
Julian  of  Toledo  addressed  to  Rome  on  the  Apol* 
linarist  heresy  [Julian  or  Toledo],  which  is 
inserted  entire  in  the  text  of  the  acts,  proceeded 
to  deliver  judgment  on  the  king's  case.  After  a 
skilful  explanation  and  defence  of  the  general 
oath,  in  which  they  saw  nothingcontrary  to  justice 
and  equity,  and  which  was  only  meant  to  seourt 
the  royal  family  from  malicious  and  fisctiout 
attacks,  the  council  absolved  the  king  (ab  illis 
vinculis  juramenti,  quibus  socero  ante  juravit)^ 
so  wording  the  dispensation,  however,  aa  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  giring  offence  to  Ervig's 
adherents,  who  were  still  no  doubt  a  formidable 
political  party.  The  acuteness  and  plausi- 
bility with  which  the  whole  subject  is  treated 
betray  the  clear  head  and  practised  hand  of 
Julian  of  Toledo,  who  presided  at  the  council, 
and  by  whom  in  all  probability  the  acts  were 
drawn  up.  Sixty-one  bishops,  five  vicars,  eight 
abbats,  and  seventeen  riri  illustres  were  present. 

Five  years  later.  May  2,  693,  the  sixteenth 
council  of  Toledo  assembled  in  the  church  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  the  last  council  of  Toledo,  oft 
which  both  acts  and  subscriptions  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  tomtis,  which  seems  to  have 
answered  tolerably  closely  to  our  speech  from 
the  throne,  pointed  out  five  subjects  for  legisla- 
tion, the  repair  of  churches,  many  in  tho  kingdom 
being  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  defence  oft 
parochial  churches  against  uigust  episcopal 
exaction,  the  extirpation  of  idolatrous  rites,  such 
as  stone-worship,  tree-  and  fountain-worsnip^ 
divination,  &c.,  the  position  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
frequency  of  conspiracy  against  the  king's  life  and 
family.  With  regard  to  the  last  point  the 
expressions  in  the  tomu»  are  unusiuillv  em- 
phatic, and  remind  the  reader  of  the  famous 
Julian  conspiracy,  which  did  indeed  accomplish 
eighteen  years  later  what  is  here  foreboded. 
^  And  since,"  says  the  fomtis,  **  there  are  some 
swollen  with  pride  who  do  not  aspire  to  the 
throne  by  the  concession  of  God,  but  think  to 
obtain  it  by  insolence  and  boasting,  you  will 
ordain  that  whosoever  of  the  palatini,  of  what- 
ever rank  or  honour,  shall  have  attempted  to 
compass  the  slaying  of  the  king,  or  the  mm  of 
ike  race  and  country  of  the  Ootha  (excidium 
gentis  et  patriae  Gothorum),  or  who  within  the 
bounds  of  Spain  shall  have  endeavoured  to  stir 
up  any  tumult,  shall  be,  together  with  their 
posterity,  expelled  from  all  the  palatine  offices, 
and  obliged  to  serve  the  treasury  as  tributaries, 
losing,  moreover,  all  their  p^^rsonal  property 
except  such  as  the  clemency  of  the  king  shall 
preserve  to  them."  (Comp.  can.  65  of  C.  Tol. 
iv.  on  the  same  subject,  where  only  ecclesiastical 
penalties  are  threatened.) 

After  the  retirement  of  the  king,  and  the 
recital  of  the  confession  of  faith,  ten  canons  were 
promulgated.  The  first  against  the  Jews  pre- 
scribed the  careful  execution  by  the  judges  of 
all  previous  laws  on  the  subject.  The  Jews 
muft  either  abjure  or  be  destroyed  (*'qno  ant 
tandem  corrigantur  inriti  aut  valide  sic  atteraatnr 
ez  Domini  in  aetemum  judicio  peritnrl '%   T'S 
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•ROM,  however,  who  are  willing  to  fondte  tlitir 
trrort  rarioiu  rewards  and  indoceoaenU  are  held 
Mit,  and  nothing  it  said  of  the  specially  atrucioiia 
provisions  which  disgrace  the  sacceeding  councils. 

g>r  a  discussion  of  the  Jew-laws  of  Enrig  and 
ica  see  Helfferich,  Entstehwiff  und  Qeschk'U 
de$  Westgothm-RechtSy  192-207.)  Canon  5,  De 
Jfeparatione  Kocle$iarwnj  &c  provides  that  the 
thirds  (tertias  quas  antiqui  canones  de  parochiis 
suis  habendas  episcopis  censuerunt)  shall  be 
applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  church  fabrics. 
Only  if  the  church  is  in  proper  order  is  the 
bishop  to  appropriate  them,  and  in  no  case  is  he 
to  exact  from  the  parochial  churches  more  than 
the  thirds  either  for  the  payment  of  the  royal 
taxes  (pro  regiis  inquititionibus),  or  for  the 
Milaries  of  officials  (causa  stipendii).  It  is  also 
forbidden  that  one  presbyter  shall  under  any 
pretext  take  charge  of  several  churches.  Every 
church  which  poesesses  ten  slaves  (the  meaning  of 
this  condition  is  doubtful,  Dahn,  Vlte  Abtb.  492 ; 
Tejada  y  Ramiro,  note  to  C.  Tol.  xvi.  5)  must 
have  a  presbyter  of  its  own. 

Canon  vi.  corrects  certain  errors  in  the 
Eucharistic  ceremonial.  The  clergy  are  com* 
manded  to  use  bread  specially  prepared,  and  not 
to  cut  pieces  from  the  ordinarv  bread  made  for 
their  own  use.  In  the  seventh  cannn  we  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  procedure  by  which  the  acts  of 
these  national  councils  were  made  known  and 
enforced  throughout  the  country.  The  bishops 
are  ordered  on  their  return  home,  within  six 
months  at  the  latest,  to  gather  together  all  the 
abbats,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  clerks  of  their 
dioceses,  in  order  to  read  to  them  publicly  the 
acts  of  the  council,  and  make  them  fully  known 
and  understood  by  them.  And  whoever  shall 
despise  the  acts,  or  shall  endeavour  to  discredit 
them,  or  excite  others  to  rebellion  against  them. 
Is  to  be  punished  with  two  months'  excommunica- 
tion. In  canon  viii.  we  have  a  repetition  of 
the  oath  de  Munimine  Prolia  Regitie,  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  council  as  having  been  sworn  to 
Ervig  on  behalf  of  his  family,  and  now  renewed 
in  the  case  of  Egica's  children.  The  council  enume- 
rates the  king's  many  virtues,  hisgifbt  to  churches, 
his  moderation  in  matters  of  taxation,  his  mag- 
nanimity towards  his  enemies,  and  his  generosity 
in  restoring  those  who  had  forfeited  their  liberty 
to  a  free  condition,  and  out  of  gratitude,  not 
only  grants  him  the  oath  of  protection,  but 
decrees  that  in  future  in  all  churches  whenever 
mass  is  celebrated  prayer  shall  be  made  for  the 
king  and  his  children,  his  grandchildren,  and  all 
who  belong  to  him.  Canon  ix.  decrees  the 
deposition  and  excommunication  of  Sisebert,  the 
traitor  metropolitan  of  Toledo,  who  had  plotted 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  royal  family — king, 
queen,  sons,  and  daughters.  [Sisbbbrt.]  Before 
the  opening  of  the  council  Sisebert's  case  had 
been  adjudicated  upon  and  his  successor  appointed, 
in  order  that  the  council  might  not  begiu  with- 
out a  president.  (Since  Julian,  7.  0.,  the  metro- 
politan of  Toledo  had  presided  irrespective  of 
antiquity  of  ordination.)  This  is  proved  by  the 
Dtcntum  Judicii  annexed  to  the  acts.  The 
decision  is,  however,  now  repeated  so  far  as  it 
concerned  Sisehert,  omitting  the  various  trans- 
lations of  bishops  [Felix  op  Toledo],  nnd  is 
then  fitly  followed  by  the  tenth  canon,  De  his 
^  furamffnti  sui  profanatores  extiterinty  modelled 
R|4,L  C.  Tol.  .▼.  75,  and  repeating  three  timet,  hy 
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oonmoB  aodamatioa,  as  in  the  earlier  canon,  th« 
council's  anathema  apos  those  who  shall  plan 
the  death  of  the  king,  or  the  forcible  seisure  at 
the  kingdom.  Then  with  thanksgiving  to  the 
omnipotent  and  indivisible  Trinity  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  oome  to  an  end.  The- 
decree  concerning  Sisebert  is  inscribed  immedi- 
ately after  the  acts,  and  the  royal  confirmation 
of  the  acts  follows.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of 
a  speech  from  Eglca  (Ecce  saftctissimi  in  Ohristo 
patres,  tic.\  and  oontAins  one  or  two  curious 
))oints.  Egica  represents  himself  as  inclined  to 
treat  those  who  have  rebelled  against  him  with 
gentleness,  and  he  asks  the  council's  opinion  as 
to  the  advisability  of  clemency.  They  know  how 
many  times  he  has  been  the  victim  of  treachery, 
and  now  many  disturbances  have  been  raised  in 
the  state.  Let  them  say  whether  the  authors 
them  can  be  fitly  pardoned.  But  although  ihm 
council  is  asked  for  its  opinion  upon  exceptional 
cases,  the  king  reserves  full  liberty  of  action  for 
himself  and  his  descendants  in  all  future  cases  of 
conspiracy.  (For  the  case  of  Themfeimuid 
Spatariue  nosier^  also  mentioned  in  Egica's  speech, 
see  Festus.)  The  answer  of  the  council  upon 
the  points  thus  raised  has  not  comedown  to  us. 
Sixty  bi^hops,  of  whom  five  were  metropolitans, 
three  vicars  of  the  sees  of  Denia,  Pampelona,  and 
Ossonobn,  five  abbats  and  sixteen  oomites  et  0crs 
iiltutrce^  attended  the  synod. 

Nearly  two  years  later,  Nov.  4,  694,    the 
seventeenth  council  of  Toledo  met  in  the  church 
of  St.  Leocadia  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  king  appeared  et  in  medio  nostrt  oons'steks 
ind'ttutn  caput    recii*ansj    commended    himself 
to  the  blessing  and  prayers  of  the  council.    The 
roval    speech,  drawn    up    probably,   like  that 
delivered  at  the  sixteenth  council,  by  the  metro- 
politan Felix,  pots  forward  in  the  first  place 
among  the  matters  to  be  dealt  with   by    the 
council  a  conspiracy  lately  discovered  between 
the  Spanish  and  African  Jews  against  the  Gothio 
government.    **  Praesertim  quia  nuper  manifesti« 
confessionibus  indubie  invenimus  bos  in  trana- 
marinis  partibus  hebraeos  alios  consuluisse    at 
unanimites  contra  genus  chnstianum  agerent.** 
Egica  recalls  his  mild  treatment  of  the  Jews 
in  making  all  possible  efforts  for  their  oonversioa, 
and  in  allowing  them  the  use  of  Christian  slaves^ 
which  had  been  previously  forbidden  to  thcni. 
Now,  however,  seeing  that  all  such  eflbrts  are  ia 
vain,  the  council  is  invited  to  proceed  to  extre* 
mities  against  them.      From  their  decrees,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  exempted  the  Jews  living  in  th< 
mountainous  parts  of  Gallia  Gothica(Galliae  pro* 
vinciae — ^intra  clausuras — habitatores),  becsiiiKe 
of  the  depopulation  of  that  region  by  pestilence 
(plagae  inguinalis  interitu)  and  invasion  (externae 
gentis  incursu),  and  because  also  no  doubt  of  the 
unlikelihood  of  thi^ir  being  concerned  in  the  plo^ 
of  their  southern  brethren.   For  the  connexion  of 
this  passage  with  a  war  with  the  Franks  mentioned 
only   by    Sebastian   of   Salamanca    see   below. 
Next  among  the  subjects  for  legislation  comes 
the  crime  of  those  priests  who  say  masseji  for 
the  dead  in  the  case  of  men  still  living,  memniDK 
thus  to  bring  harm   upon   persons   who    have 
injured  or  offended  them,  a  strange  point,  which 
throws  light  upon  the  debnse'J  condition  of  the 
Inwer  Spanish  clergy  at  the  time ;  and  fiiiall3r» 
tiie  council  U  exh  >rted  to  revive  the  runtoni  of 
mouthly  litanies,  with,  the  c«pfctai  object  np* 
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IoIvoUt  of  couotemciing  th«  aeditioas  iMid«iid« 
iftke  Ume.    {T^^dn  j  Kumiro,  ii.  5»5.) 

Tlie  ftnt  canoo  of  the  council,  which  ordains 
that  oalj  spiritBal   ami  ecclaaiastical  subjects 
are  lo  bt  dlscusaail  duraig  the  first  three  dayn  of 
the  csoBcd,  seems  to  ii^icate  a  feeling  on  the 
fitftof  those  composing  these  STnods  that  the 
eoondls  had  of  late  become  too  much  secularised. 
The    growing    preponderance    of    the    secular 
•tcmeot  in  the  councils  of  Toledo,  from   the 
t^th  omrards  when  we  first  find  the  signa- 
tore*  of  the  patatini  H  indeed  erident  to  any 
itadent  ol  these  much-^iebated  assemblies.    The 
lerenteenth  council,  the  last  which    has  come 
dowa  to  us,  has  to  some  extent  the  air  of  an 
sttinpt  t4>   return   to   the   earlier   and   more 
partlj  eodttdastical   traditions.    Of  its  eight 
eaaoas  six   are  oonoemed    with    ecclesiastical 
natters,  the  doalng  of  the  gales  of  the   bap> 
tistery  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  can.   2,  the 
wariiing  of  feet  on  Hofy  Thursday,  the  misuse 
ef  the  omanents  and  properties  of  churches,  the 
eelebratioB  of  the  miiaa  defimctorum  for  those 
who  are  still  iiring,  and  the  monthly  celebration 
•f  litaates  (which   is  enjoined   upon    all     the 
diuches   of    Spain    and    Gothic    Gaul,    as    a 
practice  prescribed  by  ancient  canons,  and  now 
rsrirsd  because  of  the  preralenoe  of  crime  and 
fHJurr).    Of  the  two  other  canons  the  first  pro- 
videt  for  the  safety  of  the  queen  and  the  royal 
childrea  in  case  of  Egica's  death,  and  the  second 
d«als  with  the  Jews.    The  canon  de  MwUtione 
ComfWfia  aique  ProU$  JUgiaefi»  partly  a  repetition 
sf  a  formula  with    which    preceding  councils 
hsTs  made  na  familiar  (C  Tol.  xri.  8  and  C. 
Tel  xiii  4),  and  partly  a  special  prorision  for 
Ciidlo,  Egica's   wife,  and    (according  to  later 
chroniden)  Errig's  daughter.     The    canon  de 
Jwdaforum  Dammatiome,    the    last  canon   of  a 
Gothic  council  remaining  to  us,  is  a  striking 
witness  to  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  cruelty,  and 
peneeatioQ  which  marked  the   later  years  of 
Gothic  Christianity.    All  Jews  in  all  the  pro- 
viaees  of  Spain  (with  the  exception,  howerer, 
made  in  the  toiMifs  i)  are  condemned  to  perpetual 
slsTery,  together  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
detcendaata.    They  are  to  be  exiled  from  their 
honei.  and  dispersed  whererer  the  king  pleased. 
The  Christian  slares  of  the  Jews  are  to  receire 
frvm  their  property  whatever  the  king   may 
choose  to  assign  to  them.    Those  to  whom  Jews 
are  given  as  slares  are  to  watch  them  strictly 
Ust  they  obeerre  any  of  their  own  ceremonies  or 
Mlew  in  any  way  the  **  perfidy  *'  of  their  fathers. 
Tiaally,  as  soon  as  Jewish  children  of  both  sexes 
reach  tlie  age  of  seven  they  are  to  be  taken  from 
tkfir  parents  and  giren  to  (^ristians  to  bring  up 
ia  the  Christian  faith,  with  the  object  of  marry- 
iag  them,  when  grown  up,  to  Christian  wives 
sad   husbands.       Then    with     the    customary 
thsnksgiving  and  lex  de  amfirmaiUme  concUH^ 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  come  to  an  end. 

The  acts  of  the  seventeenth  council  of  Toledo 
hriag  us  to  an  end  of  the  historical  material 
avuUble  fior  these  last  years  of  the  Gothic  state. 
Jost  as  the  plot  thickens  end  the  interest  reaches 
>U  highest  point  all  information  fails  us.  The 
SBsrest  chronicler  to  the  events  of  the  last 
ttveatecn  years  ef  the  Gothic  rule  is  Isidore 
•f  Beja  (circa  750),  fnm  whom  only  very 
•»«>ty  details  mt^  to  bo  gUaned  of  the  three 
Isst  mgna.     We   learn  from   himt    however, 
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that  in  the  aera  736,  A.D.  698,  Egica  ar  ociated  his 
son  Wittiia  with  him  in  the  government,  and 
that  in  701  Egica  died  at  Toledo,  and  Wittisa 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom.  Later  chroniclers  add 
that  Egica  assigned  Tuy  in  Gallida  on  the 
Minho  to  Wittisa  as  his  place  of  residence, 
perhaps  in  order  to  keep  the  scarcely  amalgamated 
Suevi  in  order.  Coins  are  extant  bearing  the 
joint  names  of  father  and  son,  which  is  the  case 
also  with  vairious  laws  in  the  Fuero  Juigo 
(Masden,  ix.  33-36 ;  Helfierich,  217,  noU\ 

The  reimdiation  of  his  wife  Cixilo  by  l^ca  is 
not  mentioned  before  the  9th  century  (Chron 
Albeld.  E$p,  Sag,  xiii.  449),  and  is  snflliciently 
contradicted  by  C.  Tol.  svii.  7.  The  war  with 
the  Franks  appears  first  in  Sebastian  of 
Salamanca  —  **  ad  versus  Francos  inrum  pontes 
Gallias,  ter  praelium  egit,  sed  triumphum 
nullum  cepit**  (apud  Etp,  Sag,  xiit  477). 
Sebastian  seems  to  he  supported  by  the  gxUmae 
gentit  tncmi  of  C.  Tol.  xrii.  mentioned  abore, 
and  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  some  forays 
of  Eudes  of  Aquitaine  into  Gallia  Gothica  may 
have  led  to  these  indecisive  hostilities. 

With  regard  to  the  general  political  meaning 
of  the  reign,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the 
acts  of  the  three  councils,  and  from  the  relation 
of  Egica's  legislation  generally  to  that  of  Ervig 
(Helfierich,  206  seq. ;    Dahn,  Vlte  Abth.  486), 
that  Egica  represented  the  Gothic  party  as  opposed 
to  what  Helfierich  calls    the  Bysantine-Roman 
IMrty  of  Ervig  and  Julian,  and  that  hb  relation 
to  the  church  was  not  so  docile  a  one  as  that  of 
his  predecesHor.     He  appointed  a  Goth  (Sisebert) 
for  the  first  time  to  the  see  of  Toledo  upon  Julian's 
death  in  690,  an  experiment  repeated  later  in  the 
appointment  of  Gunderich  or  Gontherich,  about 
699.     We  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  less 
Romanised  than  Errig — more  of  a  barbarian, 
and  Ervig  certainly  appears  to  hare  recognised 
him  as  the  head  of  Wamba's  party,  the  Gothic 
and  comparatively  speaking  anti-clerical  party, 
when  he  attempted  to  buy  hb  support  by  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  and    exacted   from  him 
the  oath  of  protection  towards  his  wife's  relations. 
But  in  the  darkness  of  these  times  it  is  rash  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  with  any  certainty  lines  of 
general  politics,  though  no  doubt  by  a  careful 
sifting  and   comparison  of  all   materiab  much 
has  been  done  of  late  years  in  Germany  to  clear 
up  difficulties,  and  more  light  may  still  be  hoped 
for.    (Acts  of  15th,  16th,  and  17th  councib  of 
Toledo  in  Aguirre,  iv. ;  Gams,  Xirchengetch,  von 
Spaniefi,  ii.  175,  181,  183;   Hefele,  Conc-Gcsch, 
iii.  295,  318,  322,  or  Tejada  y  Ramiro,  Colecc, 
de  Can,  ii.  528,  553,  588 ;   Isid.  Paoensis,  Eep. 
S'igr.  viii. ;  Seb.  of  Salamanca,  <b,  xiii. ;  Chrou 
Albeld.  ib. ;  Lucas  of  Tuy  and  Rod.  of  Toledo, 
apnd  Schott,  ffiep,    lUuetrata;    Fuero  Juzgn^ 
Madrid   Academy  edition,  1815;  Dahn,  KOnige 
der  Germanen,  Vte  Abth.  218,  224;  Vlte  Abth. 
48G-501.    For  complete  list  of  literature  see  the 
preface  to  Dahn's  Vte  Abth.     For  an  inscription 
at  Baylen  containing  Kgica's  name,  see  In*cn\ 
Hisp.  Christ.  HUbner,  p.  55.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

EGIDIUS  (Aeoidius,  Gillbb),  nineteenth 
occupant  of  the  see  of  Rheims,  succeeding 
Mapinius  (A.D.  565),  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
popular  St.  Giles.  [Aeqidius.]  He  was  a 
lilferal  benefactor  of  his  church,  and  hospitably 
received  at  Rheims  Gregory  of  Tours,  whoa  hit 
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conMerated  to  the  office  of  bishop.    Bat  despite 
the  zeal  for  hU  flock,  eloquence,  learning,  and 
benerolence  which  Venantins  Fortunatns  dis- 
ocrered    in  him  (iii.  20  in  Migne,  Patr.   Lat 
Ixxxriii.  141),  and  his  ''admiranda  sanctitas," 
commemorated  by  the  biographer  of  St.  Basolns 
(Acta  8S.0rd.  8,  Bened.  ii.  65,  Paris,  1733X  he 
was  one  of  the  most  ambitions  and  intriguing 
prelates  of  his  time.   One  of  the  first  known  acts 
of  his  episcopate  was  the  consecration  of  Pro- 
motus  as  bishop  of  Chiteaudun,  in  contempt  of 
the  rights  of  ra[^lus  of  Chartres,  in  whose 
diocese  Chiteaudun  was  situated.    This  was  the 
occasion  of  the  fourth  council  of  Paris,  from 
which  emanated  a  letter  of  grave  reproof  to 
Egidias,  and  another  of  remonstrance  to  king 
Sigebert,  who  had  encouraged  the  infringement 
Upon  the  death  of  Sigebert  in  575,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  his  in&nt  son  Childeric  II.  to  the 
thione  of  Austrasia,  he  became  largely  mixed 
up  with  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  the  sereral 
Frank  kingdoms.   Employed  on  embassies,  osten- 
sibly on  b«half  of  the  young  king,  to  his  uncle 
Chilperic,  to  concert  measures  of  hostility  against 
Ountram,  he  contrired  to    ingratiate  himself 
with  Chilperic  and  the  notorious  Fredegund,  in 
whose  behalf  he  appears  to  have  plotted  against 
his  master.    To  the  queen  his  wily  and  unscru- 
pulous  nature  especially  commended  him,  and 
he  was  universally  credited  with  aiding  her  in 
the  murder  of  her  stepson  Merovechus  (a.d.  577). 
In  the  end,  however,  he  overreached  himself, 
and  became  an  object  of  suspicion.    In  A.D.  583 
or  584,  while  he  was  in  attendance  upon  Childe- 
bert  in  his  camp,  the  soldiery  rose  against  him 
and  the  other  counsellors  of  the  young  king, 
and  his  life  was  saved  only  by  instant  flight  to 
Rheims.   A  little  later,  beine  sent  by  Childebert 
on  an  embassy  to  Guntram,  uit  latter  openly  up- 
braided him,  and  sent  to  his  nephew  to  warn  him 
against  one  who  was  forsworn,  both  to  him  and 
his  father  before  him.  The  occasion  of  his  down- 
fall, however,  was  the  conspiracy  against  Childe- 
bert of  Rauchinus  and  Ursio,  which  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  favoured.     For  the  time,  by 
dint  of  his  persuasive  tongue  and  rich  gifts,  he 
reconciled  himself  to  the  king,  but  a  little  later, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  under  the  influence  of 
torture,  implicated  him.    He  was  arrested,  but 
released  again  upon  the  remonstrances  of  the 
bishops  against  this  indignity,  and  summoned  to 
appear  at  the  council  of  Metz,  in  the  autumn 
of  590.    The  oflice  of  accuser  was  delegated  to 
Ennodius  count  of  Tours,  who  charged  him  with 
being  a  friend  and  ally  of  Chilperic  against  his 
master  and  queen  Brunechilde,  and  with  receiv- 
ing large  sums  of  money  as  the  price  of  treason. 
The  bishop  stoutly  denied  the  charges,  but  the 
proofs  derived  from  his  letters  and  the  evidence 
of  his  subordinates  left  no  room  for  doubt.    At 
evening  the  council  was  adjourned  till  the  third 
day,  to  hear  anything  he  might  have  to  say  in 
justification.     Upon  its    reassembling    Egidius, 
despairing  of  acquittal,  pleaded   guilty  to  the 
charge  of  high  treason.     Upon  the  intercession 
of  the  bishops  his  life  was  spared,  but  he  was 
deposed  from  his  see  and  exiled  to  Straiisburg. 
The  large  treasure  discovered  in  his  palace  was 
duly  apportioned  between  the  church  and  the 
royal  treasuiy.    He  was  succeeded  by  Romulfus 
(Greg.  Tnr.  HisU  Franc,  v.  10,  vi.  3,  31,  vii.  14, 
83,  U.  14,  X.  19 ;  Flodoard,  Mist,  £ccl.  Mom,  ii. 
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Florence,  1759-98).  [S.  A.  B.] 


EGILA  (1),  bishop  of  Osma  from  abont 
633  to  656.  His  signatures  appear  among  thoee 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  councils 
of  Toledo.  To  the  eighth,  being  then  probably 
old,  he  sent  a  priest,  Godescalcns,  to  represent 
him.  There  is  no  trace  of  him  in  the  ninth 
council,  bat  in  the  tenth,  a.d.  656,  an  abbat, 
Argefredtts,  signs  for  him.  {Esp.  Sagrada,  viL 
289 ;  AguiiTe-Cataiani,  iu.  385,  405,  413,  423.) 

[M.  A.  W.] 

EGILA(2),bbhopof£Hberi(?).    IntheOxfev 

EtniUanefMia,  a  MS.  of  the  10th  centarv,  used  by 

Florex  in  the  EapaHa  Sagrada,  as  one  ot  his  main 

authorities  for  the  episcopal  catalogues  of  the 

various  sees  up  to  that  time  (see  ^p,  Sagr,  iii. 

appendix  xxxiii.  for  a  description  of  it)  the  name 

of  Egila  ippears  in  the  catalogue  of  Eliberi  in 

a  position  which  seems  to  suit  with  the  end  of 

the  8th  century.    On  these  grounds  only,  the 

Egila  of  Eliberi  has  been  identified  with  tht 

Egila  to  whom  pope  Adrian  L  addressed  two 

letters  in  the  years  781  and  782,  and  of  whom 

he  speaks  in  his  letter  to  the  Spanish  bishops 

(785)  in  which  the  first  mention  of  Adoptionism 

occurs.    [ADOPnomsTS.]    Egila,  however,  waa 

a   common    Gothic  name,  sind    on    the  whole 

the  balance  of  evidence  inclines  against  the  iden* 

tification  of  the  Egila  of  Eliberi  with  the  Egila 

of  Adrian's  letters.    Very  little  is  known  of  this 

last  Egila,  but  that  little  raises  one  or  two  inte* 

resting  points.    According  to  Adrian's  second 

letter  (the  second  in  order  in  the  Cod.  CetroL 

Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xcviiL  326,  but  the  first  in 

date,  as  it  was  a  copy  of  one  previously  sent  and 

lost  on  the  way)  Egila  was  ordained  bishop  by 

Wulcharius,  ai^hiepiscopus  Galliarum  (identified. 

by  Florex  and  others  with  Willchar,  archbishop 

of  Sens,  who  signed  the  Lateran  council  of  769, 

and  journeyed  to  Rome  in  777.    On  this  subject 

see  Cenni's  notes  in  a  contrary  sense  to  Cod,  Car. 

Migne,  xcviiL  pp.  326,  837  n.>    ^Cui  et  lioen- 

tiam  dedimus,"  says  Adrian,  '^de  vestris  ordina- 

tionibus,  atque  auctoritatem  dirigere  tos  pro 

orthodoxae  Fidel,  Sanctae  Catholicae    Ecclesiae 

praedicatione  in  partibus  Spaniensis  Provinciae.** 

As  to  the  nationality  of  Egila  and  the  history 

and  purpose  of  his  consecration  we  shall  haro 

more  to  say  presently.    In  the  letter  to   tho 

Spanish  bishops  the  pope  adds  that  he  made  it  m 

condition  of  the  consecration  that  Egila  should 

act  only  as  regionary  bishop  '*  et  nullam  qoam- 

libet  sedem  ambiret  vel  usurparet."    After  his 

arrival  in  Mohammedan  Spain,  the  date  of  which 

is  uncertain,  Egila  addressed  a  letter  to  Adrian, 

giving  an  account  of  his  work,  and  askinjc  for 

advice  upon  certain  points.    This  letter,  which 

is  not  extant,  was  cairied  to  Rome  by  two  mea- 

sengers,  who  were  to  bring  back  the  answer. 

From  some  unknown  reason,  the  answer  nerer 

reached  Egila,  and  Egila  applied  to  Charles  the 

Great  for  help  in  the  matter.    Charles,  throrgh 

his  Missus  Peter,  bishop  of  Pavia.  requested  the 

pope  to  send  a  copy  of  the  former  letter,   Adrian 

did  so  in  782,  writing  also  a  fresh  letter,   in 

which  he  shortly  admonished  Egila  to  resist  tho 

attempts  of  the  heretics  who  would  overthrow 

his  faith,  and  to  ob«erve  the  Saturday  fast.    Tho 

first  letter,  of  which  a  copy  was  enclosed,  and 
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wFiek  was  iB  answer  to  one  firom  Egila,  now  lost, 
ciMaiMd  iBstnictioiM  on  th«  foUowiog  points : 
(I)  the  obserrance  of  faster,  with  regard  to 
which  Adrian  u  informed  that  certain  persons  in 
dpsia  refine  to  follow  the  rule  laid  down  hj  the 
oMiBcil  of  Nicaea,  and  that  when  the  full  moon 
islLf  ana  Satoiday,  instead  of  celebrating  East(*r 
ea  the  following  Sunday,  they  poMtpone  it  to 
the  Soaday  after.  (Hefele,  Cone  Qt»Ji.  i.  315, 
u.  W\)  (2)  The  eating  of  things  strangled, 
ind  of  the  blood  of  swine  and  other  animals. 
The  pope  reports  on  Egila's  authority  thnt  cer- 
tain persons  in  Spain  had  denounced  any  one  who 
refiued  to  eat  such  things  as  **  rudis  aut  ineru- 
ditos."  [EvANTiUB.]  Adrian,  however,  forbids 
the  pnctices,  (3)  Intercourse  between  believers 
aad  onbelterera.  ''Many  calling  themselres 
Cttholics  lead  a  common  life  with  Jews  and 
■abaptixed  pg^^ana,  both  in  eating  and  drinking, 
aad  in  dirers  fiilse  doctrine,  declaring  that  they 
are  thereby  in  no  way  polluted."  Such  persons 
gtre  their  daughters  in  marriage  ^  infidelibus," 
aad  their  psendo-aacerdotes  ordained  without 
pteperatioa,  marry  women  whose  husbands  are 
•till  liring.  All  these,  says  Adrian,  are  Priscil- 
liaoist  errors.  (4)  Predestination  and  free  will. 
Some  say,  **  VThy  should  we  trouble  ourselves  to 
win  everlasting  life  if,  notwithstanding,  all  de- 
pends npon  God  only  ?" — and  others,  ^  Why  do  we 
pravio  God,  Lead  us  not  into  temptation^  when  our 
willtt  fne?"  Adrian  lays  down  the  orthodox 
dodriae.  The  letter  winds  up  with  an  exhorta- 
tiM  to  Egila  to  be  watchful  and  constant,  lest  old 
enoTE  should  brenk  out  afresh,  and  his  own  faith 
he  overthrown.  The  next  mention  of  Eglla  occurs 
in  Adfian's  letter  to  the  Spanish  bishops  in  785. 
(Ap.  Soffr,  V.  app.  or  Migne,  Lc)  From  this  we 
l«an  that  Egila,  whom  Wulcharius,  according 
to  .\dnan,  h^  **  too  much  praiied,''  had  been  led 
avay  by  the  errors  **  of  his  master,  Mingentiwt" 
[MtOETius].  and  the  Spanish  bishops  are  warned 
tv  frant  him  no  authority  or  obedience. 

Uatil  1759  this  was  all  *hat  was  known  of 
Egila.  In  that  year  Klorez  discovered  a  MS.  in  the 
cathedral  library  of  Leon,  containing  the  acts  of 
a  syaod  held  at  Cordova  in  639  in  consequence 
•f  certain  complainta  made  by  Rec^ifred,  bishop 
•f  Coniora,  aiul  (temporarily)  of  Aegnbro  (Cabm), 
aad  by  Quiricus,  bishop  of  Accifuiulir,  as  to  the 
proceeJingKofa  heretical  sect,  **  nomine  Casiano- 
mai,'*  within  their  diocescx.  The  Umu  described 
ia  the  acts  are  evidently  those  of  the  Migetians, 
though  some  new  points  are  added  which  are 
K«t  to  be  found  in  Elipandus's  letter  to  Migetius. 
(£jp.  Sagr,  v.  appendix,  or  Hefele,  Conc»  Oeeck, 
iii.  586.)  The  heretics  are  described  as  Acepha- 
Im,  ix,  separatiaits^  vagi  clerici.  [Acbphau.] 
(bidore  gives  two  definitions  of  the  word.  It 
Kcmt  to  be  used  here  in  the  sense  deM:ribed  in 
tap.  \  tib.  ii.  of  the  De  Off,  Eod.)  ^  Advancing 
IHtle  by  little,  by  a  tortuous  road,  from  the  sea- 
shore, they  have  entered  Epogro  in  the  territory 
•f  Arjabro  {Eep.  Sagr,  zii.  2%  and  have  there 
pvactiiied  their  abominable  rites  in  comers  and 
taren,  the  authors  of  the  evil-doing  giving  thetn^ 
Ktia  (mt  as  tent  from  Home  (projionentes  se  a 
K«nn  nisMH)  with  their  traditions,  which  are  not 
afreeable  to  our  doctrines.  The  pastKagc  which 
fellows  is  extremely  corrupt  and  defective,  but 
it  apfwars  to  be  an  argument  against  one  who 
n»»l  *>i^^mrd  the  position  of  bishop  of  the  sect. 
The  council  declarer  that  uo  one  can  be  a  bi;»hop 


**  qnem  nee  dlerus  nee  dvium  convent  ua  eligit."  It 
is  a  crime  to  believe  that  anyone  can  be  a  bishop 
who  is  without  place  and  city,  '*  quem  nee  clema 
nee  populus  propriae  dvitatis  exquisivit."  The 
tenets  of  the  heretics  are  then  described.  They 
refuse  to  eat  and  drink  with  Gentiles  (compare 
Adrian  to  Egila  (3),  and  Elipandus  to  Migetias, 
Esp.  Sagr,  v.  543,  or  Hefele,  Vonc.  Oeach.  iii.  586). 
They  fast  on  Christmas  Day  should  it  fall  on  a 
Friday.  They  separate  themselves  from  the 
Catholic  church,  thus  following  the  example  of 
Dathan  and  Abiron.  They  refuse  to  venerate 
the  relics  of  the  saints.  They  baptize  with 
saliva,  saying  effeta,  in  imitation  of  the  miracle 
performed  by  Christ  upon  the  deaf  man.  They 
boaKt  of  being  saints,  **  se  jactant  esse  Sancti  ^ 
(conf.  Elipandus  to  Migetius,  I.e.),  refuse  to  eat 
with  others,  and  communicate  out  of  difierent 
chalices  at  the  sacrament.  They  are  not  to  be 
admitted  into  the  ministry  of  the  church,  for 
the  synod  cannot  hold  those  to  have  been  rightly 
ordained  who  say  that  Agila  of  Ementia  or 
Emerita  (Florez,  printed  **  Abafilanen  Ementiae," 
which  Gams,  KircAengesoh.  von  Spanien^  ii.  2, 
314,  reads  **ab  Agilanem  Emeritae  ")  had  alone 
the  right  of  conferring  ordinations,  which  is 
against  all  sound  doctrine.  (Such  seems  to  be 
the  general  sense  of  an  extremely  corrupt  pas- 
i»ase.)  Further  on  the  synod  anathematizes, 
'*  damnabilem  illam  doctrinam  cum  suorum  auc- 
tores,  vel  Antifrasium  ilium  Quinericum  cum  so- 
cio* sues,*'  and  we  ara  told  that  the  sect  had  a 
church  in  the  sandy  waste  lands  near  Epagro 
(arenas)  dedicated  to  St.  (^ian,  who  in  the 
beginning  of  the  acts  is  spoken  of  as  ''auctor 
eorum  Casianus." 

In  this  curious  and  almost  unintelligible  docu- 
ment (fait  unbekannty  as  Helfferich  says,  and  not 
used  by  Hefele)  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that 
Ezila's  followers  are  described,  and  that  he  him- 
sdf  and  his  successor,  Hunerich  or  Gunerich, 
ordained  by  him  are  mentioned.  The  bishop  of 
the  sect  has  no  particular  see,  his  folio  wen  speak 
of  themselves  as  sent  from  Rome,  and  the  sect 
maintain  the  asceticism  preached  by  Migetius, 
and  controverted  by  Elipandus,  but  very  possibly 
supported  in  their  eyes  by  the  passages  m 
Adrian's  letter  to  Egila,  in  which  those  who  eat 
unlawful  foods,  and  those  also  who  eat  and  drink 
with  Jews  and  unbaptized  pagans  are  anathema- 
tized. Two  things  may  be  inferred  from  these 
acts  with  regard  to  Egila ;  (1)  that  he  was  dead 
in  839 ;  (2)  that  in  all  probability  the  tradition 
which  connects  him  with  the  see  of  Eliberi  is  a 
mistaken  one,  though  what  the  word  Ementiae  is 
to  be  taken  to  mean  is  very  doubtful.  The  name 
Casianisti,  applied  to  the  sect  and  |heir  church  o' 
*^  St.  Caslan,"  are  not  altogether  easy  to  explain. 
Elipandus,  however,  calls  Migetius  **magister 
Ca-Hianorum  et  Salibanorum,  which  Hefele, 
taking  it  in  connexion  with  the  predestination 
errors  mentioned  by  Adrian  in  his  letter  to  the 
Spanish  bishops  in  the  same  breath,  with  Mige- 
tianisro,  interprets  as  referring  to'Cassian  the 
semi-Pelngian.  (The  author  of  the  Coihtionea 
was  well  known  in  Spain.  Braulio  possessed 
his  works,  and  Fructuosus  had  some  of  the  Colla- 
tions, and  asked  Braulio  for  a  loan  of  the  rest 
[FRUCTU08U8,  St.].)  Gams  mentions  two  recog- 
nised saints  of  the  name  (A".  0.  ii.  2, 315),  to  ona 
of  whom  he  supposes  the  church  to  hsivt  teen 
dedicated,  but  con&idciiQg  that  the  council  cx« 
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l>remly  mentions  Casiannt  as  aactor  eornm,  it 
seenis  nKtst  probHbl«  that  their  charch  was  rfuUlj 
dedicated  to  the  founder  of  the  semi-Felagianists, 
whom  they  had  made  their  patron  saint.  With 
rrgahl  to  the  connexion  with  Rome  put  forward 
by  the  sect,  it  should  be  remembered  tliat  Mige- 
tius  taugat  tliat  Rome  was  the  centre  of  holi- 
ness, from  which  all  good  things  came  (Elip.  to 
Migetius,  1.  c.)  and  that  Egila  was  the  envoy  of 
Adrian.  Elipandns  shews  great  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  claims  in  his  letter  to  Migetius,  and  Egila, 
a  bi»hop  consecrated  abroad  by  permission  from 
Rome,  and  appearing  in  their  midst  with  an  un- 
defined position,  and  claims  to  superior  authority, 
was  probably  extremely  unpopular  with  the 
majority  of  the  Spanish  episcopate,  which  was 
at  that  t4me  thrown  into  an  attitude  of  hostility 
towards  Rome  and  the  empire  by  the  influence 
of  Adoptionism. 

Of  what  country  was  ^ila  a  native,  and  what 
is  the  real  history  of  his  consecration?  Florex 
holds  him  to  have  been  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Gothic  families  of  Gallia  Narbooensis.  Kerreras — 
in  defiance  of  the  documents— boldly  makes  him 
a  priest  of  Eliberi,  who  journeys  into  France  on 
the  death  of  bishop  Bald  wig,  to  seek  oiinsecra- 
tion  from  Wulcbarius  (JTiif/.  OAi.  (FEtpagitt^  ed« 
D*Hermilly,  ii.  611).  It  is  at  least  a  plausible 
conjecture  that  Egila  may  have  been  a  native  of 
Seville  (or  of  the  neighbouring  Emerita?)  the 
home  of  Migetianism,  and  that  his  connexion 
with  Migetius  may  have  begun  before  his  journey 
to  France,  and  may,  in  fact,  have  prompted  it. 
The  Spanish  epincopate  at  the  time  was  in  a 
most  unsatisfectory  state.  The  right  of  nomi- 
nating bishops  had  passed  from  the  Visigothic 
kings  to  the  Omaiyades  (Doiy,  Hist,  det  Mnstul' 
moM  ^Eapagnej  ii.  47  X  «nd  the  office  was  fre- 
quently sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  with  the 
natural  result  that  many  of  the  sees  were  filled 
with  men  of  heretical  beliefs  and  immoral  lives. 
Alvaro  of  Cordova,  in  the  9th  century,  accuses 
Saul  of  Cordova  of  having  paid  a  large  sum  to 
the  eunuchs  of  the  palace  for  his  post  (^Ep,  13, 
Etp,  Sag,  xi.  169),  and  Samuel  I.  of  Eliberi  {E$p, 
Sag,  xii.  167),  and  Hostegesis  of  Malaga  (Doxy, 
Lc)  are  further  instance*  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  episcopate.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  the  renown  of  Charles  the  Great  as  the 
champion  of  the  church  and  of  Christendom. 
Elipandus*s  letter  to  him  on  behalf  of  Felix  of 
Urgel  (E<^,  Sagr,  v.  556)  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  respect  with  which  even  the  isolated  and 
disaflected  Adoptionist  bishops  regarded  his  posi- 
tion. It  seems  allowable,  therefore,  to  take 
Egila's  career,  and  to  some  extent  Migetianism 
in  general — as  a  protest  against  the  disorganised 
and  corrupt  fttate  of  the  Spanish  church  under 
the  Mohammedans.  He  belonged  apparently  to 
a  strict  ascetic  pnrty,  which  disapproved  of  the 
various  compromises  effected  between  the  rival 
religions,  and  especially  restented  the  manner  of 
episcopal  elections.  Hence  the  journey  into 
Charles's  dominions,  the  consecration  by  Wul- 
charius,  and  the  close  connexion  both  with 
Charles  and  Rome,  which  the  various  EgMa  docu- 
m<*nts  disclose.  The  whole  story,  vitli  its 
strange  sequel,  throws  a  ray  of  curious  light  on 
Spani»h  ecrleaiia^ral  history  daring  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries. 

(Esp,  Sagr,  xv.  preface,  x.,  2nd  ed.  Madrid, 
■7V2,  pp.  303, 525 ;  Hclffericb  (Ad.),  Dcr  WeU* 


gotkische  ArSani$nms  und  die  SptmiscKe  Kelter 
geachickte,  Berlin,  1860;  (Sama,  Kirckmgem.^ 
wm  Spanma,  U.  2,  311.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

EGILBART,  EGILBEBT,  bishop  of  Wurz* 
burg.    [EoxLWALD.] 

EGILO,  E6IL0NA,  the  wife  of  Roderic, 
last  Gothic  king  of  S|Miin.  Onr  only  informa- 
tion about  her  comes  from  Isidore  of  Beja  (Isld. 
Pacensis,  cap.  42,  apud  Ktp,  Sagr.  vlii.),  where  the 
best  sense  of  a  corrupt  passage  seems  to  be :  **  In 
the  era  753,  the  ninth  year  of  his  rule,  and  the 
ninety-seventh  of  the  Arabs,  Abdallaxix,  after 
having  kept  Spain  quiet   under  his  tribatary 

Elce  ror  three  years,  while  at  Seville,  surrounded 
riches  and  honours,  and  having  taken  in  mar- 
ge the  queen  of  Spain  (regina  Hispaniae  in 
oonjugio  copulataX  corrupted  and  shamelessly 
carried  off  the  daughters  of  kings  and  princes. 
A  conspiracy  was  made  against  him,  and  while 
at  prayers  he  was  slain  by  the  advice  and  plot  of 
Ajub.       He    (Ajub)    holding    Spain    (we  read 
retineate  here  for  renitente)  after  a  month  had 
gone  by,  Alahor  sqpceeded  to  the  government 
(in  regno  Hesperiae^  if  Florez's  reading  is  the 
right  one),  and   was  informed  concerning  the 
death  of  Abdallaxix,  that  he  was  endeavouring 
by  the  advice  of  queen  Egilo,  hu  wife,  fbrmerly 
the  wife  of  king  Roderic,  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Arabs  (t>.  of  the  Caliphs),  and  to  recover 
for  himself  the  conquered  kingdom  of  Iberia." 
This  Abdallaxix  ^was    the    son    of  Mousd-ibn- 
Kocair,  the  Yemenite  governor  of  AfHca,  whose 
Berber  lieutenant  Taric,  won  the  battle  of  the 
Gnadalete  (Julv  19,  711),  and  who  arrived  in 
Spain  to  reap  the  fhiits  of  Taric's  campaigns  in 
June  712.    Abdallaxix  came  with  his  fiither,  and 
assisted    in    the  conquest    of    Medina-Sidonia, 
Carmona,  Merida,  and  Seville  (Doxy's  HiH,  A  a 
Mueettimana  (fEepagtief  i.  37,  43,  and  Eecfterckta^ 
&c  i.  59).     Egilo  is  said  to  have  been  captured 
among  the  prboners  made  at  Merida  in  Jane, 
713  (Lucas  Tud.  conf.  LAfVieute,  ffiat,  de  Eepaika, 
iii.   30,  42).     In  September,  714,   Mousa   left 
Spain  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to   the 
caliph  Waltd.     He  left  his  son  Abdallaxix  behind 
him  as  governor  of  the  conquered    province, 
assigning  Seville  as  his  place  of  residence.     Here 
then  Abdallaxix  lived  with  Egilo,  and  here  he 
was  murdered  in  7l.'>. 

What  influence  this  marriage  may  have  had 
(if  any)  upon  Abdallaxix*s  government  of  the 
Christian  population,  what  kind  of  general 
relation  it  implies  between  the  conquerors  and 
those  of  the  ruling  Gothic  class  who  had  not 
sought  refuge  in  the  northern  mountains  or  in 
France,  who  ICgilo  was  and  what  were  her  relations 
to  the  old  Gothic  parties  ? — these  are  questions 
to  which  one  would  like  to  find  answers,  bul 
none  remain,  and,  as  ill  luck  will  have  it,  this  is 
perhaps  the  only  story  of  the  conquest  which 
has  not  received  comment  and  illustration  at 
Prof.  Doxy's  hands.  For  the  later  legenda  on 
the  subject  see  Lafbente  1.  c.  and  the  extract 
from  the  old  Spanish  translation  of  the  Moor 
Baeia  given  in  Florex,  Keymaa  de  EapaMa,  I.  27. 

[M.  A.  W.] 

EGILULFUS,  bishop  of  Asta.    [GiLUun-a.] 
EGILWALD,  abbat.    [Eoowalo.] 
KO'ILWAKD  (1)  (Anutt.  VU.  WUUiakL  c  t. 
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$2  is  BoU.  Acta  8S.7  JuLiL  512  D^  abbftt  of 
Wftlthdm.    [EoBAtD  (2).]  [C  H.] 

BQILWABD  (t)  (EioiLWARD,  Agilward, 
Zgilbist,  EoilbartX  fifth  bUhop  of  Wfln- 
bwf,  siiGcecdiDg  Liaterich,  and  followed  hj 
Wolfgar.  Little  ia  known  of  him.  He  ia  ftated 
to  kave  rtceiTcd  the  epiaoopal  office  (epiecopele 
BDBia)  on  Jnne  16,  803,  nnd  (Jssennann  nnder- 
lUadisf  thii  eiproMion  to  mean  hia  episoopnl 
coMtcntioo,  anumcs  that  the  jeer  must  have 
been  804,  when  (and  not  in  803)  June  lU  was  a 
Sinday.  Accoiding  to  the  tame  aathority  he 
died  April  34,  810.  Gams  alao  accepts  these 
dftUt.  (Utsennann,  Epi$cop(Uus  Wirodnuyetuiif 
17M,  1 18 ;  Gams,  Ser.  £pi$c  324.)      [C.  H.] 

EGINHABD,  biographer  of  Charlemagne. 
{Eixhaeool] 

E6IN0,  twenty-first  bishop  of  Constance, 
succeeded  Johannes  III.  and  was  followed  by 
Woiacot  (A.O.  781  to  813).  At  this  time  the 
tndiUoBal  policy  of  the  see  was  the  annexa- 
tioa  «f  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall.  Exino 
tiirev  himself  into  the  contest  with  nnscru- 
peloos  energy.  By  heerily  bribing  the  nobles 
aboat  the  king  he  infioenced  Charlemagne  in 
his  fiiroQr,  who  tried  to  settle  the  qnarrel  by 
nbjeeting  Waldo,  the  abbat,  to  the  jurisdiction 
•ftiitbi^op.  Bat  Waldo  refused  to  eichange 
the  fnlty  he  owed  to  the  king  alone  for  obedi- 
etce  to  any  **Tilior  persona,"  and  preferred  to 
withdraw  to  a  neighbouring  monastery,  of  which 
he  sftcrwards  became  abbat.  Egino  thereupon 
appointed  a  secnlar  priest  ("  presbyterum  foren- 
scm*^  a  tool  ot  his  own,  to  the  abbey.  The 
Mob  demurred,  and  Werdo,  yielding,  adopted 
the  garb  of  a  monk,  and  was  then  received. 
HcBodorth  the  bishop  and  abbat  together  did 
TCTf  much  as  they  wished  with  the  monastery. 
(Kstpertus,  de  Ca$a>Hs  Mon.  8,  GaUi^  cap.  ir. 
T.;  lligne,  Patr.  Lat.  cixvi.  1062.) 

We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he 
Xavf  to  the  church  of  Constance  a  cross  made 
•f  gold  and  silrer  and  set  with  precious 
*  ■ttats^  on  which  were  three  dedicatory  lines  in 
Latia  to  the  Virgin  {Chtimicom  Cvnttant,  Jac. 
Msalii,  to  be  ibuBd  in  PIstorios,  Serum  Germuu 
^fcriftorwa,  torn.   iiL  p.   704;    OaU,  Christ,  v. 

^y  [S.  A.  a] 

BGINO,  biahop  of  Verona  in  796.  He  gave 
tp  hit  aee  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
B«ieheaaa  in  799,  and  died  there  in  802. 
(CiDpelletti,  Xtf  Chiei»e  dritaiia^  x.  753.)  He 
hiilt  sad  dedicated  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Aagia  (ReichenauX  where  he  waa  buried.  (Heri- 
■«■■)  Angiensia  Ckronicon^  in  Pertz,  Monum.  r. 
101;  Bonquet,  r.  365  c,  K.)         [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EOLAF  (Stnbba,  SegisL  Sac.  168X  bishop  of 

I>MiridL     [EOGLAF.]  [C.  H.] 

EGXACIUS  (Colinuu  Acta  SS,  598,  c  4, 
WAaaint.    [Edhhiucm.]  [J.  G.] 

EGKATIU8  (Cypr.  Fp,  34,  ed.  MigneX  uncle 
•f  Ctlerinus,  martyr.     [loSATius.]         [C.  H.] 

E00ALDU8  (EPPOALDC8),  twenty-fifth 
«»h«»  of  Genera,  aucceeding  AHdanus  an4  !bl- 
■•ed  by  Albo.    The  compilers  of  the  Oaiiia 
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ChHitiona  mention  an  unauthentioated  tradition 
that  he  was  expelled  ft*om  his  see  by  Chilperio 
11.,  but  restored  later  on,  between  660  and  672, 
at  the  bidding  of  pope  Vitalian.  (QaU.  Chrigt,  xri. 
383.)  [S.  A.  a; 

EGBEAS  (Eiorad,  Euorad)  nppeara  in 
Camdoc'a  Life  of  GUdoi  (Albanius),  as  brother 
of  St.  Gildas  fQiLDAS],  son  of  Caw.  Viith 
his  brother  Allaecus  and  sister  Peteona,  he 
renounced  the  world  and  retired  into  Radnor* 
shire;  there  the  three  built  monasteries  for 
themselves  near  each  other,  and  all  at  some 
distance  from  the  monastery  of  their  brother  St. 
Maelog  or  Meilig,  at  Llowes,  in  the  rural  deanery 
of  Elfiiel  CM.yuhes  in  pago  Elmail"X  But 
Professor  Rees  is  of  opinion  that  Egreas,  his 
brother,  and  sister,  when  they  withdrew  *Mn 
extrema  parte  regionis  illius,"  went  to  Anglesey, 
in  the  extreme  north-west  of  Wales,  and  are 
known  as  Eigrad,  Gailgo,  and  PeithJen,  their 
names  being  given  to  Llaneigrad,  Llanallgo,  and 
perhaps  Llugwy.  In  Myv,  Arch,  ii.  42,  51,  he  is 
calleil  Eugrad,  brother  of  Peirio  at  Rhotfbeirio. 
((jMher,  Kcd,  Ant,  c  15,  wks.  vi.  217;  Kee4, 
HWsA  Saintg,  228,  230,  324 ;  O'Hanlon,  irith 
Saints,  i.  476 :  Lib,  lamiav.  392,  523 ;  Skene, 
Cett.  Scot,  i.  116-118.)  [J.  G.] 

E6BED,  a  aon  of  Eata,  and  brother  of  Egbert 
archbishop  of  York,  and  &idbert  king  of  North- 
umbria.  When  his  brother  Egbert  went  to 
Rome  in  early  life,  Egred  accompanied  him  and 
died  there.    (Symeon,  m$t,  £,D,l'd.  cap.  iii.) 

[J.  R.] 

EGBEGOBI  (^Tp^yopoi,  watchers^  a  name 
for  angels,  derived  firom  Dan.  iv.  13  (versions  of 
Aquila  and  Symmachus)  and  used  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (f'aed,  ii.  9,  p.  218).  In  the  book  of 
Enoch  (Cedrenua,  Comp,  Hist.  viL)  thia  title  is 
given  to  the  band  of  angels  who  matched  with 
the  daughters  of  men  (Gen.  vi.  2),  and  ao  Suidaa 
interpreta  iypityopoi  aa  denoting  the  aons  of  Seth« 
For  the  patristic  references  as  to  the  names  of  the 
different  orders  of  angels,  see  Cotelier  {CoMt.  Ap» 
viii.  12),  and  as  to  the  interpretation  of  Gen.  vi.  2, 
see  Suicer  (a.  o.  "Atts Aot,  p.  38).  [G  S.] 

EGBIC  (1),  king  of  the  East  Angles.  He  waa 
allowed  by  his  kinsman  Sigebert,  who  a(X)uired 
the  kingdom  after  the  usurpation  of  Ricbert,  to 
share  his  authority,  and  when  Sigebert  retired 
to  his  monastery,  obtained  the  entire  sway. 
When  Penda  invmled  East  Anglia,  the  people 
drew  Sigebert  firom  his  monasterv  to  assist  them 
in  battle,  but  he  was  slain,  and  Egric  with  him. 
Anna  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  (Bed.  H,  E,  iii. 
18).  There  is  great  uncertainty  about  the  dates 
of  these  events ;  they  are  noted  by  Florence  ot 
Worcester  {M,  H,  B,  529)  under  the  year  636, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  year  of  Anna's  suc- 
cession. Smith  (on  Bede,  6,  K,  iii.  19)  places 
the  death  of  Egric  and  Sigebert  in  635 ;  nnd  the 
same  may  be  inferred  from  the  evidence  of  the 
LQier  Eliensu,  which  gives  Anna,  who  tell  in 
654,  a  reign  of  19  years  (Ub,  Eiicns,  ed.  Stewart, 
p.  23),  but  places  the  fkll  of  Egric  in  637  {ib.  p. 
14).  If,  as  seems  probable,  bishop  Felix  began 
his  ministry  in  East  Anglia  as  early  as  630,  the 
whole  reign  of  Egric  will  fhll  within  the  period 
of  his  episcopate.  [S.] 

EGBIC  (8)  (Sim.  Dul  0.  M.  A.  urn    71  ia 
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jr.  H,  D,  384  a,  also  in  Twysd.  i  Scriptt.  col. 
107,  *<Egxic  et  Lector;"  Chron.  de  Maibrot,  ed. 
Sterenaon,  **  Effric  lector  "),  reader.    [Eoobic] 

[C.  H.] 
EGBITilUS  (Aobioola),  martyr  at  Caesarea 
in  Cappadocia,  commemorated  Nor.  2  {ffieron, 
McL't. ;  Tillem.  M€in,  ir.  312 ;  Kligne,  Hagioq.) 

[C.  H.] 

EGBTN  is  given  by  Professor  Rees(H>^ 
SdintSy  71,  804)  among  the  Welsh  saints  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  7th  century,  as  the  son  of 
Qwrydr  Drwm  ab  Gwedrog  of  the  line  of  Cadell 
Deymllug,  and  founder  of  Llanegryn,  Merioneth- 
shire {Myv.  Arch.  ii.  40>  [J.  O.] 

EQTAN,  king  of  the  Scoti  (Oaimar,  Eitork, 
T.  1013,  in  M.  H.  B.  777>    [Aidah.]     [C.  H.] 

EQULF  (Wend.  F.  H,  ann.  675,  ad.  Coxe), 
bishop  of  London.    [EawuLF.]  [C.  H.] 

E6UUALD  (1),  a  bishop  witnessing  a  spurious 
ch.irter  of  Caedwalla,  Icing  of  Wessex,  Auff.  3, 
683,  bestowing  land  at  Seisey  on  Wilfrid  ror  a 
monastery.  The  charter  bears  the  signature 
aliio  of  archbishop  Brihtwald,  who  was  not  con- 
secrated until  693  (Kemble,  C.  D.  902).  Perhaps 
the  forger  intended  Erkenwald  bishop  of 
London.  [C.  H.] 

EGUUALD  CI)  (Kemble,  (7.  2>.  104),  abbat 
[EOOWALD.]  [C.  H.] 

EGWAD  is  placed  by  Professor  Rees  {Welih 
Sainttj  298,  330)  among  the  Welsh  saints  of  the 
first  part  of  the  7th  century,  as  son  of  Cynddilig 
ab  Cennydd  ab  Gildas,  and  as  founder  of 
Llanegwad  and  Llanfynydd,  Carmarthenshire. 

[J.  G.] 

EGWALT,  abbat.    [EaBAU)(2).] 

E6WIK  (EoGwnrE,  Eouuine,  Zowink), 
third  bishop  of  Worcester  (if.  H.  B,  623^  and 
founder  of  the  abbey  of  Eresham.  He  is  not 
mentioned  by  Bede;  his  history  has  therefore 
to  be  made  out  of  the  very  questionable  bio- 
graphies, the  Chronicles  and  Cartulary  of  Wor- 
cester, and  the  History  of  Evesham. 

According  to  Florence  of  Worcester,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  see  in  692  (if.  H,  B.  539),  and  died 
in  717  (A.  541).  The  first  date  probably  requires 
correction,  as  the  names  of  Brihtwald  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Oftfor  bishop  of  Worcester 
occur  in  the  same  charter  of  Oshere  (Kemble, 
a  D,  36 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  232) ;  Briht- 
wald only  returned  from  France  in  093,  and 
must  have  been  archbishop  when  Egwin  was 
appointed.  Egwin's  name  does  not  appear  in 
dated  charters  before  the  year  704,  in  which 
the  ealdorman  Ethelward,  with  the  consent  of 
Coenred,  king  of  Mercia,  granted  him  landb 
at  Ambersley  for  his  church  at  Cronuchome 
(Kemble,  C,  A  56 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  279). 
All  the  Evesham  charters  are  liable  to  the  charge 
of  spuriousness,  and  cannot  be  cited  safely.  The 
name  of  Egwin  appears,  however,  in  some  Wor- 
cester grants  which  are  of  better  authority :  in  a 
grunt  of  Ethelward  and  Ethelheard  to  Cudswitha, 
which  is  also  attested  by  Coenred  (Kemble,  C  2>. 
53) ;  and  in  a  gift  of  Ethelbald  to  the  '*  family  " 
at  Worcester  of  land  at  Sal  warp,  which  must 
bfeloDg  to  716  or  717,  ai  EthelbaM's  reign  began 
ift  the  foimer  year,  and  Wilfrid,  Egwin's  suo- 
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osMor,  was  in  office  in  718  (Kemble,  C.  D.  67, 69). 
The  evidence  is  thus  very  slender,  but  so  fiur  aa 
it  goes,  it  tends  to  establiwh  the  dates  givLU  by 
Floreoce.  Egwio  U*:k  part  in  the  council  oif 
Clovesho  in  716,  in  which  the  privilege  of 
Wihtred  was  confirmed  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
iii.  300). 

The  biographers  are  much  more  dimm- 
stantial.  According  to  these,  Egwin  was  a 
member  of  a  roval  hou^e  in  Mercia,  who  had 
quitted  the  world  and  be<ome  a  priest  in  the 
day&  of  Ethelred,  and,  agnim^t  his  will,  waa 
appointed  by  the  wishes  of  king,  clergy,  and 
people  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  In  this  office  he 
was  very  zealous,  converted  the  heatoen,  enforced 
the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  preached  strongly 
in  favour  of  reform  in  morals.  By  hts  strictness 
in  the  last  point  he  lost  his  popularity,  and 
complaints  against  him  were  laid  before  Icth 
the  king  and  the  pope.  He  determined  to  clear 
himself  at  Rome,  and  therefore  set  out  thithex, 
having  first  bound  hb  feet  with  iron  fetters^ 
ftstened  by  a  key  which  he  threw  into  Xhm 
Avon.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  lie  went  to  pray 
at  St.  Peter's,  and  prepared  to  celebrate  Mass ; 
whilst  he  was  doing  so,  his  servants  brought  a 
fish  in  the  belly  ot  which  the  key  was  found. 
Egwin  then  releiised  himself  from  hb  fetters, 
presented  himself  to  the  pope,  and,  having 
obtained  from  him  a  favourable  determination  ot 
his  cause,  returned  home,  whore  he  was  imme- 
diately restored  to  hb  see,  and  undertook  the 
tuition  of  the  king's  sons.  His  next  act  was  to 
obtain  from  Ethelred  a  gift  of  land  on  which  he 
built  the  monastery  of  Evesham,  so  called  from 
the  shepherd  Eoves,  who  had  seen  in  the  wood 
where  the  monastery  was  built  a  vision  oi 
three  holy  virgins,  one  of  whom  was  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  The  apparition  was  reported  tc 
Egwin,  who  went  to  the  place,  saw  the  same 
vbion,  and  determined  to  build  there.  From 
Ethelred  he  obtained  also  the  gift  of  an  old 
monastery  at  Fladburv.  Coenred,  Ethelred'a 
successor,  was  a  close  friend  of  Egwin,  and  gave 
him  more  land  in  the  vicinity  of  hb  monastery. 
After  the  death  of  Aldhelm,  whom  he  buried  at 
Malmesbury,  Egwin  went  to  Rome  in  709  with 
Coenred  of  Mercia  and  Offii  of  Essex.  On  thia 
second  journey  he  obtained  fh)m  pope  Constantina 
a  great  privilege  of  exemption  for  Evesham.  In 
the  consecration  of  hb  monastery  Egwin  b  aaid 
to  have  been  assbted  by  St. Wilfrid,  a  story  which, 
if  it  contains  any  vestige  of  truth,  shews  that 
Evesham  was  dedicated  before  the  second  visit  to 
Rome,  and  not  in  714,  to  which  year  it  b  referred 
by  the  biographer.  After  this  work  was  com- 
pleted, Egwin  devoted  himself  to  sacred  studies 
and  preaching.  The  castle  of  Alcester,  which 
was  inhabited  by  men  who  despised  hb  preaching, 
WW  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  biographer 
gtves  hb  last  words  to  his  disciples,  and  gives  as 
the  day  of  his  death  Dec.  30,  about  the  year  720. 
Such  is  a  sketch  of  Egwin's  career  as  described 
in  the  life  written  by  a  monk  ofthe  11th  century, 
and  printed  by  Mubillo*.  There  is  another  life, 
ascribed  without  authority  to  one  Brihtwald, 
who  was  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  name,  which  b  said  to  have  been 
based  on  Egwin's  own  narration;  this  is  still 
unprinted,  but  fragments  are  given  by  Mabillob, 
and  in  Wright's  Biographia  LUeraria^  pp.  228, 
229.   It  seems  to  contain  much  the  some  matter 
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bat  moTf  copiousljT  told,  sod  tpparaotlf  with 
■ore  Rgmrd  for  dirooological  probabilitiei.  It 
li  detcribed  by  UMcnj  in  hit  prefiioe  to  the 
Ghroaide  of  EreshAm  (pp.  xiii.  tq.X  where  also 
ii  t  foil  iioooiiiit  of  the  legendArj  materials  for 
|gwi&*slifik 

Aeeordlng  to  Florence  of  Worcester,  Egwin 
died  Dee.  30,  717,  Wilfrid,  his  snocessor,  haring 
been  appointed  before  hb  death  (if.  H,  B,  541). 

See  Wright,  Biog.  LiL  pp.  223-229 ;  Acta  88, 
0.&^.saec.  UL  pt  L  pp.  316-^24;  Ada  88.  Boll. 
Jib.  11,  torn,  t  pp.  707-711 ;  and  Chtvn,  Eze- 
•Ion,  ed.  Macraj;  Will.  Malmesb.  G,  P.  ed. 
Hamatoa,  pp.  27&-296;  Hard/,  Cai.  Mat,  I. 
41^-420.  [S.] 

fiOWULF,  the  serenth  bishop  of  London 
{B.  M.  B.  617%  and  sncoessor  of  Ingwald,  who 
died  in  74A  (Sim.  Dun.  in  M.  H.  B,  662).  Eg- 
vilf  was  present  at  the  council  held  at  Cloresho 
ia  747  (Haddan  and  Stnbbs,  iii.  360);  and  his 
Bsae  appears  among  the  snbecriptions  to  charters 
•f  74«  awi  758  (Kemble,  a  D.  08,  193),  and 
to  a  grant  of  Offii  to  Worcester,  which,  being 
attested  also  hj  archbishop  Jaenbert,  roust  be 
dated  as  late  aa  766.  His  successor,  Wighed,  is 
fint  heard  of  in  772.  (Haddan  and  Stnbbs.  iii. 
402.)  [S.] 

EGYPTIANS,   (K)8PEL    A(XX)BDING 

TO.     [GOtPKLB,  AVOCBTPHAL.] 

EHOABN,  hermit  and  martyr  in  Brittany, 
or.  kJk  520,  mentioned  in  the  anonymous  Vita 
•i  Gildas  Sapiens  (cap.  rii.  §  40,  in  Boll.  Acta  88, 
ha.  it  965).  He  dwelt  in  a  cell  adjoining  the 
cbnrch  of  tha  monastery  of  St.  Qildas  de  Rhuis 
ii  the  dioeese  of  Vannes,  plaoed  by  the  Sam- 
■arthaai  on  the  coast  aouth  of  Vannes  {OaU. 
Cknd,  xir.  1,  map),  but  by  the  BoUandists 
{Ada  88.  Peb.  it  568)  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
BliTet.  Ehoam'a  abode  was  broken  into  b?  a 
band  of  robbers,  one  of  whom.  Leopard  us,  dashed 
•et  the  hermit's  brains  with  an  axe  on  the 
Ibrcahold  of  the  church.  He  was  commemorated 
Feb.  IL  [C.  H.] 

EHRENFItlED  (Gams,  8er.  EpUc  271), 
biibop  of  Constance.    [Ebufridds.]       [C.  H.] 

EIBEACniTA,  one  of  St.  Patrick's  attend- 
aau  {Four  Mad.  ▲.D.  448).  [J.  G.] 

EKTHBEBICHT  CAnn.  Utt.  AJ>.  728),  Egbert 
tb«  priest.    [EOBRST  (5>]  [J.  G.] 

EIDDIOIRN,  abbat  of  the  monastery  of 
Decaaans,  in  the  diocese  of  LlaodaflT.  He  witnessed 
■ereral  giants  to  that  see  in  the  time  of  St. 
Oadoccus,  bat  the  site  of  his  monastery  is 
■aknown  {ZAb.  Land,  by  Rees,  381-87> 

[J.  G.] 

EIDDILFFBED,  clerical  witness  to  the 
gxaat  of  the  Tillage  of  Is-pant  by  Cnchein,  son 
oTGIyvi,  to  Guoduloiu  bishop  of  Lhmdaff  in  the 
Ml  century  (Lib.  Land,  by  Bees,  415). 

[J.  G.] 

EIDDILIO,  Welsh  saint.    [Iodawe.] 

EIKLBBIHT  (Malm.  0.  P.  ed.  Hamilton, 
I  170,   p.    306),    king  of   the    East    Angles. 

(SniUEsr  (3>1  [a  H.] 
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EIOEN,  in  the  legendary  aooonnts  of  Wales, 
has  the  honour  of  being  regarded  as  the  fint 
female  saint  among  the  Britons.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Caradog  (C^ractacus)  ab  Bran,  the 
chief  of  the  Silures,  who  fought  so  bng  and 
mnniiiUy  against  the  Roman  legions  in  tic 
middle  of  the  1st  century,  and  obtained  the 
faronr  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  carried  him 
a  captive  to  Rome  to  grace  the  imperial  triumph. 
Eigen  was  married  to  Sarllog,  lord  of  Caer- 
Sarllog,  now  Old  Sarum.  If  any  reliance  is  to 
be  put  upon  the  legend  (and  difficulties  surround 
it  on  all  sides),  Eigen  was  the  daughter  who, 
with  her  mother  and  uncles,  was  made  captive 
and  conveyed  to  Itome,  as  related  by  Tacitus  {Ann. 
Lib.  zit  c  83  «^,\  and  was  liberated  with  her 
father  and  friends.  (On  the  whole  question,  as 
treated  in  the  Welsh  Triads,  see  Rees,  WeUk 
8amt9,  sec  iv.  77  sq.)  [J.  G.] 

EIGILWABD,  bishop  of  WOnburg.    [EoiL- 

WARD.] 

EIGBAD,  Welsh  saint.    [Eorbas.] 

EIGBON  is  enumerated  among  the  many  sons 
of  Caw  the   father  of  Gildas,  and   founded  a 
church  in  Cornwall  in  the  6th  century  (Rees, 
WclMh  8aifUt,  230).  [J.  (4.] 

EILUNWY,  a  Welsh  saint  in  the  first  half  of 
the  7th  century,  was  brother  of  Drydaw,  and 
son  of  Helig  Foel  ab  Glanawg ;  he  thus  belonged 
to  Carnarvonshire,  but  has  left  no  trace  in  feast 
01  church  dedication  (Rees,  CanAro-Brit  Saints^ 
599 ;  Rees,  Welsh  BakUs,  298>  [J.  G.] 

EIMBETHA  (Einbetta),  ST.,  a  virgin, 
commemorated  with  two  others,  Vorbetta  and 
ViUibetta,  on  the  16th  of  SepUmber.  They  are 
unknown  to  the  older  martyrologies,  but  in  the 
Avctaria  of  Molanus  to  that  of  Usuard  occur 
the  words  ^Interritorio  Argentinensi  (in  Alsace) 
sanctae  Einbeth  virginis,  praeclarae  sanctitatis  " 
(Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  cxxiv.  478>  The  legend  is 
that  they  were  three  of  the  companions  of  St. 
Ursula  left  by  her  to  tend  St.  Aurelia  when  she 
fell  sick  of  a  fever  on  the  return  journey  fVom 
Rome  to  Cologne  (Boll.  Acta  88.  Sept.  v.  315). 

[S.  A.  B.] 

EIMHIN  (Emiv,  Evtn),  son  of  Eoghan,  bishop 
of  Ros-glas  and  Ros-mic-Triuin,  commemorated 
Dec  22.  The  name  is  evidently  a  phonetic  form 
of  the  Irish  agibMnn  [pron.  eevin],  joyous,  de- 
lightful, beautiful,  written  with  m  aspirated 
f  6llt))t)),  instead  of  6,  or  without   aspiration 

rUlllJIT)  and  6ll)m)  (Joyce,  Irvh  Names  of 
PiaccSf  2  ser.  p.  63).  An  account  of  this  saint 
is  given  in  the  Life  of  8t,  Corbmac  (Mar.  26), 
bis  brother,  which  Colgan  {Ada  88.  751)  has 
abridscd  from  the  Book  of  Looan  and  rendered 
into  Latin.  [Corbmac  (5).]  He  belonged  to 
Munstei  by  birth,  and  was  son  of  Eoghan,  son  of 
Murcadh,  of  the  race  of  Fiacha  Muillethan,  son 
of  Eoghan  Mor,  son  of  Oillill  Olnm  ;  his  mother 
was  larohnat,  daughter  of  Sinell  {Mad.  Doneg.  by 
Todd  and  Reeves,  345).  Acconling  to  the  Life  of 
8t,  Corbmac,  he  left  Munster  for  the  province  of 
Leinster,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Barrow,  in 
a  town  near  the  top  of  the  fnth,  he  built  his 
noble  monastery,  the  place  being  formerly  called 
Ros-mic-Treoin  or  Ros-mic-Triuin,  and  now  New 
Ross,  in   the  county  of  Wexford.     Thert  h« 
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Ibrmed  a   namerouslj'  attended   school,  mottlj 
gathered  from   his  natiTe   prurince,  and  snch 
was  the  reverence  shown  to  the  mentor^  of 
the  first  founder  that  after  his  death  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  sure  asylum  and  place  of  sanctuary. 
His  bell,  called  Beman-Emhin,  or   bell  of  St. 
Evan,  was  used  long  after  for  taking  oaths  and 
determining    disputes.      But    some    doubt    its 
foundation  by  St.  Erin,  as  in  the  L%f€  of  St, 
Abban  (Colgan,  Acta  SS,  617,  c.  261 ;  623  n.  3X 
it  is  said  that  it  was  St.  Abban  (Mar.  13)  who 
built  the  monastery  of  Rotf-mic-Triuin,  and  that 
St.  Eimhin  was  only  abbat  thert  in  the  lifetime 
of  St.  Molua  (Aug.  4),  and  perhaps  also  of  St. 
Abban.     He  also  built  a  monastery  at  Ros-glas, 
in  Ui  Kailghe,  now  called  from  him  Mainister- 
Kimhin  or  Monasterevan,  a  oarish,  post-town  and 
marliet-town,  in  the  barony  of  West  OHaly,  co. 
Kildare.   His  chief  feast  is  Dec  22,  and  the  com- 
memorations at  Jan.  7  and  Dec  18  mar  also  be 
his.    According  to  Ussher  he  flourished  A.D.  580, 
and  Joceline  miys  he  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  PcUrick^ 
partly  in  Irish  and  partly  in  Latin.    This  is  the 
seventh  or  tripartite  life  as  given   by  Colgan 
(in   Tr,  Thaum,  117-1B9X  or  at  lea.<t,  Colgan 
gives  it  as  the  on*  referred  to  by  Ussher  and 
Joceline   (cap.    186),  discusses  (A   170   n.  1, 
217,  col.   2)  the  question  of  authorship,  and 
argues  for  attributing  it  to  St.  Evinus  of  Ros- 
mic-triuin,  giving  his  reasons  and  replying  to 
objections.     Ware  and  others  refer  to  it  as  gene- 
rally attributed   to  St.   Evin  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century;  while  0*Donovan  accepts  more 
definitely  of  St.  Evin  as  the  original  author,  and 
adduces  many  easily  assignable  reasons  for  the 
interpolation    of   the  work    by  later  writers 
ac4:onling  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.     But 
I.anigan  cannot  in  any  way  receive  the  Tripar- 
tite Life  as  the  work   of  St.  Eimhin  of  Ros- 
mic-triuin,  and  thinks  it  rather  belongs  to  some 
pHrt  of  the   10th   century;  in  this,  however, 
Uiuiean  appears  to  assign  far  too  late  a  date. 
Eimhin  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  Life  of 
St.  M'lidoc,  bishop  of  Ferns,  but  Colgan  considers 
this  most  unlikely ;  also  a  Life  of  8.  ComijcUl^  and 
the  so-called  Book  of  Kilkenny,  but  the  latter  is 
evidently    much    later.      (^Gen.    Hy-Fiach,  by 
O*  Donovan,  140  n.  "  ;  Petrie,  Xuund  Tower$  of 
L-eiand,  132,  156;    Lanigan,  £6cl.  Biit.  Ir.  i. 
c    3,  {4,   li.  c  14,  f  3;   Tanner,  Bibl.  271; 
Hardy,  Deacripl.  Cat.  i.  pt.  ii.  783 ;  0*Hanlon, 
IH<h  Saints,  i.  522;  Archdall,  ifon.  ffib.  180; 
Ware,  Iri$h  Writ.  i.  c  4.)  [J.  G.] 

EINBETTA.    [Eimbetha.] 

EINGAK  (Enean)  is  commemorated  on  Apr. 
21,  and  styled  ^  king  of  ScoU,**  about  A.D.  590. 
This  is  probably  Aidan,  son  of  Ganran,  whom 
St.  Columba  inaugurated  as  king  of  the  Dal- 
riadic  Scots  (A.D.  571-605,  ap.  Chalmers),  and 
accompanied  to  the  synod  of  Drumceatt  [Co- 
LUMDA  (1)]  (Adamnan,  Vit.  8.  Columhae,  i.  cc. 
8-34,  iii.  c  6) ;  he  was  bnried  in  the  church  of 
Kilcheran,  In  Campbelton  (Chambers's  Book  of 
J*ay8,  i.  531).  Or  it  may  be  Aidan's  son,  Eocha- 
fin,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Leithredh  in  590. 

[J.  G.] 

EINHARD  (Eynardus),  ST.,  a  solitary. 
In  the  Auvtaria  of  Grevenus  to  the  Martyrotogy 
•f  Usuard  these  words  occur :  *'  In  Altona  castro, 
«»imtatus  de  Marka,  sancti  Eynardi  eremitae  et 
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confesaorik"  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  cxiili.  870) 
Altona  was  in  Westphalia.  He  is  commemorated 
on  the  25th  of  March  (BoU.  Acta  SS.  Mar.  iii. 
587).  [S.  A,  B.] 

EINHABDUS,  EINHARD  (Eoinhard  ia 
not  found  in  contemporary  documents),  bio- 
grapher of  Charlemagne.  He  was  the  son  of 
Einhard  and  Engilfrita,  persons  of  good  htrtk 
and  station  in  tranconia,  was  born  circa  770, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  monastery 
of  Fulda.  He  is  described  as  of  small  staturo 
**  homuncio,"  **statura  despicabilis"  (Walafrid, 
Pro*,  in  Einhardi  Vitam  Car.  ap.  JaHe, 
Mcnum.  Car.  507-8),  and  there  are  epigrams 
extant  by  Alcuin  and  others  directed  agniiui 
him  on  this  account.  (.Voa.  Cir,  492,  aoi* 
Wattenbach,  DentacMandM  OetckichtmpteUen,  roi 
i.  139.)  He  married  Emma  or  Imma,  sister  o. 
Bemhard  bishop  of  Worms.  (Einh.  Epitt..  3, 
Jaifi^.)  The  tradition  that  Emma  was  ike 
daughter  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  romance  ot 
Eginhard  and  Emma  do  not  date  before  the  12th 
century.  {Mon.  Car.  492,  note  6 ;  Hist.  PoA^ 
de  ChaHemayne,  par  Gaston  Paris,  pp.  404-5.) 

His  intelligence  and  industry  soon  made  him 
known  at  Fulda,  and  he  was  sent  by  the  abbnt 
Baugolftothe  court  of  Charles.  There  he  quickly 
became  most  intimate  with  the  king,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  son.     He  was  distinguished  also 
as  a  craftsman,  probably  in  the  precious  metaU, 
whence    he  got  the  literary  name  of  Besaleel 
(Exodus  xxzi.  2,  xzxv.  30)  at  Charles's  court.    In 
one  of  his  letters  he  spMks  {Ep.  56,  Jaffe)  ot 
his  studies  in  Vitruvius,  and  appears  to  have 
superintended  some  of  Charles's  architectural 
works,  though  it  is  doubtfhl  whether  he  pos- 
sessed   any     architectural    skill    himself    (cf. 
Jaff<^  490  note,  and  Wattenbach,  i.  140).     UU 
removal  to  Charles's  court  probably  took  place 
after  791,  for  there  are  six  documents  in    the 
Codex    Dipt.    Fuldtnsis   (cited   by  Jaffi^  4S8> 
written  by  Einhard,  the  latest  of  which  is  dated 
Sept.  12,  791.    Einhard  was  an  important  per- 
sonage at  the  Prankish  court,  and  was  charged^ 
amongst  other  duties,  with  editing  the  ofBcuil 
annals  of  the  court  (see  below).    In  806  he  went 
on  a  mission  to  the  pope  with  regard  to  a  pro- 
posed K'heme   for  the  division  of  the  empire 
(Einh.  Ann.  s.  a.),  and  in  813   it   was   at     hia 
advice  that  Lewis  was  nominated  emperor  (Ki« 
gellii  Caruu  ap.  Pertx,  Script,  ii.  479). 

Einhard's  position  suffered  no  diminution  on 
Charles's  death.  Lewis  made  him  counsellor  to 
Lothar,  the  young  emperor,  in  817,  and  in  830 
he  acted  as  a  mediator  between  father  and  son. 
His  public  life,  however,  had  become  less  activo 
during  these  latter  years ;  several  abbeys  had  at 
diflerent  timet  been  conferred  upon  him  (J€of«. 
Car.  493-494),  esi>ecially  that  of  Michelstad^  in 
the  Odenwald,  to  which,  and  from  828  onward  £ 
to  Mulinheim(Seligenstadt  on  the  Main),  he  be^at^ 
to  retire  more  and  more  from  court  life. 

To  the  latter  place  he  had  transferred  Itla 
precious  relics  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Pet^nlA 
and  there  his  wife  Emma  died  in'836,  and  Eln. 
hard  himself  on  March  14,  840.  (For  the  dat.o« 
Jaff^  499,  note  6.)  His  epitaph  by  Rabs^ 
Maurus  is  extant,  e.g.  in  Jafr<^  500.  Besides  ^b« 
Vita  Caroti  and  the  Annals  attributed  to  ~ 
Muhard  was  the  author  of  a  Libellus  de 
omce  (not  now  extant),  and  a  treatise  De  te-i 
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d  mimatUt  SS,  JiarceOM  et  Petri  (ap. 
TeileC,  (E*wn  (TEffinhard,  0.  175-^76;  cf. 
Witttihtfb,  154-5).  Tenlet  (ii.  897)  is  inclined 
to  MW  lUbillon  in  attribating  also  to  Einhard 
tW  Bkjffkmut  4g  pagsione  Christi  mariym^n  Mar- 
tdlm  et  Petri  Of  Einhard's  letters,  serenty- 
«t  an  extant,  many  imperfect ;  they  are  to  be 
(a«ad  api  Dockesne,  Tealet,  and  Jaffi^  pp. 
44U-9I.  Einhard  was  author  or  editor  of  the 
^Ual  aaaab  of  the  oonrt,  known  as  the  Annates 
Larimims  M<gom  [Charles,  p.  45H],  from 
7S^  to  829,  when  be  permanently  retired  to 
kb  ahhej,  (So  Wattenbach,  Einhard's  editorship 
brtsi  only  til]  814  according  to  Gienebrecht.) 
Ike  Aaaafa  Emkardi  are  a  re-edition  of  the 
•Sdal  annals  for  this  period,  poiwibly  also  by 
BakH's  hand.  The  whole  question  with  regard 
tstke  official  eonrt  chronicle,  and  its  authorship  is 
veyehicnrc.  (See  Ranke,  Zur  Kntik  frdnkieck- 
inbckgr  BeiekeoMnaten,  Beilin,  1855;  Giese- 
fcnckt,  Die  PrSMkiKKen  KdnigeannaUn  und  £Ar 
CV^nai^,  on  M§neAener  Hist.  Jahrfmch^  1864, 
t^  lM-336;  Wattenbach,  vol.  L  pp.  142  sq.) 

it  is  as  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Charles  that 
Dikard  has  obtained  his  greatest  fiune.  He 
t^pcBit  to  hare  begun  that  work  very  shortly  after 
tW  enperor's  death,  lor  it  is  mentioned  by  con- 
teferarici  as  early  as  820  (Watten.  152)  and 
<bfr$d  (died  849)  divides  it  into  chapters,  and 
wntt  the  prologue  above  referred  to.  It  very 
ttfty  became  the  most  widely  read  book  of  the 
■ekile  ^es.  Hore  than  sixty  MSS.  of  it  are 
itUai,  aad  more  than  twenty  editions  have  been 
fiMmkei  of  it,  the  best  U  that  by  Jaff^  includ- 
■f  Ikt  prologue  of  Walafrid,  ap.  Jfon.  Car.  pp. 
^  sf.  As  is  well  known,  in  form  and  language 
it  b  a  rery  cloi«  imitation  of  Suetonius.  Jaffi, 
ia  kis  preCue  ( JfoM.  Car.  pp.  502-3)  and  in  the 
Ute  htt  elaborated  the  comparison,  and  the 
nitation  dctracta  to  a  certain  degree  from  the 
kirt«ncal  value  of  the  work.  As  has  often  been 
fmMti  ont,  the  Vita  ia  not  so  much  a  biography 
SI  aa  stteaapt  at  giving  a  genuine  living  consia- 
t«t  picture  of  what  C^arlea  was ;  and  although 
Uen  an  many  inaccnnciea  of  fiact  there  can  be 
Si  ieabt  that  the  f  encral  picture  is  a  true  one. 
Caap.  Rsnke  ap.  Wattcnb.  i.  pp.  150-3.  Besides 
tk*  vsrks  above  referred  to,  Ideler's  Leben  und 
WmM  Knrte  drt  (hveaen  beechrieben  wm  Em- 
i^  (2  vols.  Hamburg,  1839)  contains  the  Vita 
kj  Cstkard,  with  ao  elaborate  commentary  and 
i^kHtratire  documents.  The  life  of  Einhard  bv 
QttsAbel  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Vitt 
a  the  GemAkktechreSber  der  deutechen  VorzeU  is 
sW  valaable.  For  other  literature  connected 
«itk  the  Bub}«:t  see  Potthast,  s.v.     [T.  K.  B.j 

EDnOK  (EnorrAWK,  EurrAtrwX  '-"named 
Fnakia,  is  called  **  King  in  Lleyn,"  in  the  pedi- 
pet*  of  the  Welsh  saints,  ai^  was  son  of  Owain 
UavTB  ab  Einien  Trth  ab  Cunedda  Wledig ;  his 
Witken  were  Sa  Seiriol  and  Meirion.  He 
^■•dtd  the  church  of  Llanengan,  or  Llaneingion 
fndbjn,  in  hia  own  district  in  Carnarvonshire, 
&t  eril«ge  of  Penmoa  in  Anglesey,  over  which 
^  pbeed  Seiriol  as  first  president,  and  a  monastery 
a  the  Uaad  oT  Bardaey,  whose  first  abbat  was  St. 
^^^^  His  iieatrval  is  February  9,  and  his  date 
•boat  the  first  half  of  the  6th  centfiry  [Cadfan 
(1)]  (ifyv.  ArcJL  Reea,  Cambro-Brit.  Saints, 
^, Besa,  fr«M  SsmOs,  in, 212, 332 ;  Williams, 
A»a.  rdtUa.  137).  [J.  G.] 
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There  was  a  late  inscription  on  the  tower  ii 
Llanengan  containing  the  words  Eneamu  res 
Waitiae,  and  the  name  Enniaun  occurs  on  ai 
Inscribed  cross  at  Margam  in  Glamorganshii 
(Hubner,  Inacr.  Brit.  Christ.  No.  73) :  <*£nniaul. 
pro  anima  Guorgoret  fecit."  Einion's  festival 
day  was  February  9.  [C.  W.  B.] 

EIBENACJH.    [Ernadrach.] 

EIBENE,  according  to  Basilides  daughter  of 
Dikaiosyne,  having  with  her  mother  her  abode 
in  the  Ogdoad  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  25,  p.  637). 
[0.  S.] 

ETTHNE  (Ethne,  Ethnea)  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  name  among  the  women  of 
Ireland,  so  that  we  find  it  often  among  the  saints 
and  the  mothers  of  the  saints  (Colgan,  Acta  SS. 
416 ;  Reeves,  AdamnoHf  p.  Ixx.). 

(1)  Daughter  of  Bait,  Mar.  29.  Gn  this  day 
are  commemorated  in  Mart.  Doneg.  (by  Todd 
and  Reeves,  89)  '<Eithne  and  Sodhealbh,  two 
daughters  of  Bait,  by  the  side  of  Sord  Coluim 
Cilia ;"  the  entry  in  Mart.  TaUught  (Kelly,  Cai. 
Ir.  SS.  p.  XX.)  is  **  Ingena  Baite,  quae  nutriebant 
Christum,  Ethne  ocua  Sodelbia  nomina  earuro." 
Colgan  {Acta  SS.  785)  gives  some  account  of  the 
two  virgins  Ethnea  and  Sodelbia,  daughters  of 
Aidh,  king  of  Leinster,  and  says  they  flourished 
about  or  after  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
but  he  thinks  that  Bait  may  have  been  a  su]> 
name  of  Cairbre  their  grandfather  {lb.  416  n. '), 
or  that  ** daughters  of  Bait"  should  be  inter- 
preted aa  ''daughters  of  ardent  charity,"  from 
the  love  they  bore  to  Christ,  who  is  said  by 
Cath.  Maguire,  in  his  Additions  and  Scholia  to 
the  Felire  of  Aengue,  to  have  come  into  their 
arms  in  the  form  of  an  infant  to  be  embraced 
and  kissed.  They  and  their  sister  Cumnnia 
were  daughters  of'  Aidh,  son  of  Cairbre,  king  of 
Leinster ;  and  we  read  in  the  Life  of  St.  Maedhog 
(Jan.  31),  bishop  of  Ferns,  how  that  bishop 
visited  them,  and  how  the  ox  he  brought  with 
him  to  plough  their  land,  and  gave  to  a  leproua 
woman,  had  its  place  supplied  by  another  that 
daily  came  up  from  the  sea.  No  account  b 
given  of  their  own  dates,  but  their  grandfather 
Cairbre,  son  of  Cormao,  died  a.d.  546  according 
to  the  Four  Mast.  Their  chief  festival  is  Mar. 
29,  but  others  are  appropriated  to  them.  Ilieir 
abode  called  Tech-ingen-baithe,  or  the  House  of 
the  daughters  of  l^t  or  Charity,  was  near 
Swords  in  the  barony  of  Nethercross,  co.  Dublin, 
and  Killnais,  another  place  where  their  memory 
was  honoured,  seems  to  have  been  near  the  same 
(Kelly,  Cat.  fr.  Samts,  108).  Lanigan  (Fed. 
Hist.  Ir.  ii.  c  14,  §  7)  affirms  only  the  certainty  of 
their  being  distinguished  by  their  piety,  and  of 
their  living  in  a  nunnery,  **  but  the'  history 
of  Ethnea,  Sodelbia,  and  Cumania,  and  whether 
such  were  the  names  of  the  holy  daughters  of 
king  Aldus,  or  how  many  were  these  daughters,  ia 
so  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  jnrring  docu- 
ments, that  I  shall  do  no  more  than  refer  to 
Colgan  who  treaU  of  them  at  Mar.  29." 

(2)  The  Fair,  daughter  of  Laeghaire.  Colgan 
{Acta  SS.  54-6,  415-6)  at  Jan.  11,  and  Feb.  26, 
has  given  extracts  from  the  Lives  of  St.  Patrick 
regarding  the  two  daughters  of  king  Laeghaire, 
named  Ethnea  the  Fail  and  Fedelmia  the  Ruddy, 
who,  he  thinks,  may  be  commemorated  on  these 
days,  though  in  the  kaleudars  tiicrc  are  neralr 
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the  BAmet,  without  pboe  or  parentage.  Tlia 
story  of  the  two  sisten  Ethnea  and  K^elmia  is 
given  at  less  or  greater  length  in  Colgan's  Third, 
Koarth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  SeTeath  Lives  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  is  recorded  by  Tirechan  {Boi*k  of 
Amkogh,  fbl.  12  A  a).  Colgan  places  it  in  A.D. 
483.  King  Laeghaire  had  sent  his  two  daoghters 
to  Connaught  to  be  under  the  charge  of  two 
Druids  or  Magi,  named  Mael  and  Caplit.  St. 
Patrick  had  come  to  the  royal  cemetery  of  Cro- 
ehan  or  Cruachan,  now  Rathcroghan,  the  rery 
ancient  residence  of  *^he  kings  of  Connaught  in 
Roscommon.  On  the  side  of  the  fort  there  was 
a  well  called  Clebach,  and  when  St  Patrick  and 
his  attendants  or  synod  of  bishops  were  assembled 
there  one  morning  at  sunrise,  the  two  Tirgins 
came  early  to  the  well  to  wash,  and,  finding  St. 
Patrick  and  his  companions  there,  the  young 
maidens  thought  they  were  supernatural  beings. 
St.  Patrick,  however,  entered  into  conversation 
with  them,  as  related  by  Tirechan,  and  the  result 
was  that  they  believed  and  were  baptised ;  and 
on  their  desiring  to  see  the  Lord's  face,  they  re- 
ceived the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  soon  passed  in 
death  to  see  the  Unseen.  They  were  buried  beside 
the  well  of  Clebach,  and  upon  them  was  placed 
a  Porta,  Keleo,  or  sepulchral  mound,  which  became 
the  property  of  St.  Patrick  and  his  successors. 
The  two  Druids,  their  guardians,  were  also  con- 
verted by  St.  Patrick.  (Todd,  St.PatHckyAbl-bbx 
CHanlon,  MM  SamtSy  i.  163-71,  iL  716  ;  Skene, 
Celt  Soot  it  108-9 ;  CCurry,  LeeL  Ano,  Jr.  u. 
201-2.) 

(S)  Daughter  of  Cormac  or  of  Manias,  virgin, 
commemorated  July  6.  The  Mart,  TdUaght, 
(Kelly,  CaL  Ir,  88,  p.  xxviii.)  has  on  this  day 
^Tri  ingena  Maine  inAiriud-Boinne,i.e.  Dermor 
ocus  Etne  ecus  Cumman,"  and  Mart,  Dtmeg.  (by 
Todd  and  Reeves,  189)  has  **  Dermor,  daughter 
of  Maine,  of  Airindh  Bainne,"  also  as  a  separate 
entry  **Ethne,  and  Cumman."  To  this  last 
Dr.  Todd  (i6.  p.  189  n.  *)  has  appended  the  note, 
**£thne  and  Cumm&n  were  both  virgins  and 
sisters,  daughters  of  Cormac,  son  of  Ailill,  of 
the  rare  of  Cathair  M6r,  king  of  Ireland  {Smd, 
OetL,  B,  of  Lecany*  But  Colgan  in  his  note,  com- 
menting upon  the  story,  in  the  Tripartite  Life, 
concerning  the  chieftain  Manins  and  his  wife 
being  converted,  and  of  the  latter,  when  blessed 
by  St.  Patrick,  bearing  ^  duas  proles  foemellas," 
accepts  the  reading  of  the  Martyrohgtf  of  TaUagki 
that  there  were  three  daughters,  and  that  July 
6  was  their  feast  (TV.  Thaum,  149,  o.  2,  184 n.*, 
270,  col.  1).  Cormac,  son  of  Ailill,  died  A.D.  535, 
according  to  the  Four  Magter$,  [J.  O.] 

EITHRA8  has  no  pedigree  given  him  among 
the  Welsh  saints ;  it  is  merely  stated  that  he  was 
one  of  Cadfan*s  companions,  when  the  latter  came 
from  Armorica  into  Britain  in  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century,  and  that  afterwards  he  was 
with  Hennwyen  in  Bardsev  {Myv,  Arch.  ii.  24, 
iO ;  Rees,  Cambro-Brit,  Saints,  594,  598 ;  Rees, 
Wei3h  Saints,  213, 224).  [J.  G.] 

ELADIUS,  8T.  (Hrladius),  fourth  bishop 
of  Attxerre,  cir.  A.D.  387.  He  followed  St. 
Valcrianus,  ruled  for  twenty-three  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  St.  Amator,  whom  he  had 
admitted  to  the  priesthood,  and  who  wrote  his 
Ada,  He  is  commemorated  on  May  8.  (^Oali. 
ChitL  zU.  262 :  Acta  S8,  MaL  vUi.  300.) 
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ELAETH,  sumamed  Frenhm  or  Vrenin  **  the 
king,"  was  a  bard  and  saint,  but  though  his  genea* 
logy  is  traced  to  Coel  Oodebog,  and  thus  is  purely 
Welsh,  Elaeth  is  only  found  in  his  latter  days 
living  in  Wales.     In  the  Pedigrees  of  the  Saints 
it  is  said  :—'*  Elaeth  (king)  was  the  son  of  Hcyric, 
the  son  of  Idno;  and  Onnengrec,  daughter  of 
Qwallawg,  son  of  Lleenawg,  was  his  mother." 
He  seems  to  have  been  in  early  life  a  chietUin  in 
the  north,  and,  on  being  driven  from  his  posses- 
sions, to  have  found  refuge  in  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  or  in  Seiriors  College  at  Penmon  in 
Anglesey,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  or, 
according  to  others,  in  the  seventh.    He  was 
founder  and  patron  of  the  parish  church  of 
Amlwch  on  the  north  coast  of  Angl'tvy.    His 
festival  is  November  10.    As  a  bard  there  are 
several  poems  attributed    to  him.     The   Jf^- 
vyrian  Archaiology,  i.  161,  has   a  collection  of 
Moral  TripleU.     From  the  Black  Book  of  Vaer^ 
moithen  (fol.  35  b),  Dr.  Skene  {Four   Ancient 
Books  of  Wales,  i.   501-503,    ii.   35-87)  has 
printed    The  Cynghogion  of   Elaeth,  of  seven 
stanzas,  and  another  poem  of  the  same  length, 
both  written  in  a  strain  of  deepest  piety ;  in  the 
latter  he  says  he  loves  **  to  praise  Peter,  who 
can    bestow  true  peace,"  and,  **in  every  lan- 
guage   is,    with    hope    acknowledged    as    the 
gentle,  high-famed,  generous  porter  of  heavefi." 
{Myv,  Arch,  ii.  25,  40-1 ;   Rees,   Welsh  SaintM, 
271;   Rees,  Cambro-Brit.   Sumts,  596;  Skene, 
Fimr  Anc  Books  of  Woks,  i.  19,  iu  344.) 

[J.  0.] 

ELAFIUS  (1),  a  British  diief  who  appcitft 
in  the  story  of  Qermanus  returning  to  Britain 
to  put  down  the  Pelagian  heresy.  Hearing 
a  rumour  of  the  saint's  coming,  Elafins  went  to 
meet  him,  taking  his  son,  who  was  suffering 
firom  a  withered  leg,  and  all  the  country  6ocked 
after  him.  Germanus  and  his  company  of  prieati 
arrived ;  the  youth  was  healed  by  their  prayeia, 
and  by  this  miracle  the  Catholic  fitith  was  con- 
firmed in  the  minds  of  the  people.  See  the 
life  of  Germanus  by  Constantiua,  copied  by 
Bede  and  subeequent  writera.  (Bed.  H,E,  121; 
Hen.  Hunt.  liisL  Angl,  in  MM.B,  709 ;  BolL  Acta 
SSk  Jul.  vii.  216 ;  Baron,  .^immi^.  ann.  435,  zvii.) 

[CH.] 

ELAFIUS  (2)  (Ruridus,  Epp,  ii.  7,  in  Pair. 
Lat.  Iviii.  86),  founder  of  a  church.  [Ela- 
PHIUB.]  [C.  H.] 

ELAFIUS  (8)  (Greg.  Tur.  ff,  F,  v.  41),  biahop 
of  (%&lons-sur-Mame.    [Elabiub.]         [C  H.] 

ELAOABALUS.    The  short  reign  of  thla 
feeble  and  profligate  emperor,  though  not   pre- 
senting any  points  of  direct  connexion  with  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church,  is  not  without 
interest  as  a  phase  of  the  religious  condition  of 
the  empire.     His  grandmother,  Julia  Meeea,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Phoenician  named  Baaaianua. 
Her  sister,  Julia  Domna,  became  the  second  wife 
of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  and  was   the 
mother   of  M.  Aurelius   Antoninus  Aagustua, 
commonly   known  as  Caraoalla,  And   of   OetA. 
By  her  husband,  Julius  Avitus,  Moesa  had  two 
daughters,  JvM%  Sodmia  and  Julia  Mammaea,  ot 
whom  the  former  became  the  mother  of  Elaga- 
balus  by  Sextus  Varius  Marcellus,and  the  latter 
the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus  by  Qeasioa 
Marcianus. 
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TW  MBK  given  to  the  young  prince  on  Us 

Mrtk,  VariiB  ATitm  Bwiianna,  recorded  the 

maa  freto  in  tke  genealogy  just  giren.     He  wu 

Un  al  Emen,  in  Syria,  about  A.I>.  205.    Both 

te  BMtlier  and  his  aunt  were  deroted  to  the 

vonkip  of  &-gahal  (=  God  the  Creator,  or, 

WDotdioc  to  another  but  less  probable  etymolos^, 

Ga4  of  the  Mountains),  and  he  and  his  cousin 

Aksaadcr  Serems  were  in  early  childhood  con- 

Ncrated  as  priests  in  the  temple  of  that  deity  in 

U«  Biirve  dty,  and  the  young  Bassianus  took  the 

aaaie  of  the  god  to  whom  he  ministered.     On 

tlis  maxder  m  Garacalla  by  Macrinus,  his  grand- 

■other,  who  had  shared  with  her  sister  Julia 

Dema  the  splendour  of   the  imperial  court, 

was  ooaipelled  to  retire  into  Syria,  where  she 

wttebcd  fiir  an  opportunity  of  rereneing  herself 

SB  the  usurper  and  regaining  her  lost  power. 

Tkc  iisooatent  caused  among  the  troops  of  the 

capire  by  the  rigid  discipline  of  Macrinus  pre- 

seated  an  opening  which  she  was  not  slow  to  use. 

A  irport  was  circulated  that  Caracalla  was  the 

nal  Cither  of  the  son  of  SoCaia.     Largesses 

vert  fteely  giren  to  the  soldiers  stationed  on  the 

tlMaidaa  border,  and  they  receiTed  the  boy- 

fnaei,  with  his  mother  and  grandmother,  into 

thdr  camp,  aui  saluted  him  by  the  title  of  M. 

Aarriiaa  Antoninus,  on  the  16th  of  May,  A.D. 

318.  Macrinua,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 

fodl  the  reroit  by  sending  Julianus    with   a 

Wy  sf  troopa,  came  in  person,  was  defeated  in 

a  pitched  battle   on  the  border  of  Syria    in 

Asenicia,  and   after  an  attempt  to  escape  in 

£igewe  was  taken  and  put  to  death.    A  letter 

was  at  oaee  despatched  in   the  name  of  the 

jaoBg  prince  to  the  Roman  senate,  in  which, 

without  even  waiting  for  their  formal  consent, 

kc  wiamfd  all  the  titles  of  imperial  sere reignty, 

Omht,  IngMfater,  Pius,  Felix,  AugnHus   with 

the  trfboaitlaD    authority,    aac     ««»n   TUfioe 

of  refill  m  declared  that  >  e  lAoposea  to 

to  £»llow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  and 

gnastast  of  the  emperors.     Neither  senate  nor 

fufU  offned  the  slightest  opposition ;  and  when 

the  ?ratre8  Arraks  met  in  the  Capitol  on  the 

14tk  ef  July,  within  fire  weeks  after  the  death 

•f  Maerinua,  they  offered  up  their  prayers  for 

the  welfiirc  of  the  new  emperor 

1W  letter  was  written  from  Antioch,  where 
t^  roung  emperor  for  some  time  held  his  court. 
&  Bother  would  seem  to  have  been  simply  a 
4>Tetao  of  the  Syrian  sun-god,  but  his  aunt 
Jalia  Mamnaea  bad  more  eclectic  tendencies,  and 
V  her  iuritation  the  great  Origen  came  to 
Aatioch  (probably,  however,  after  the  death  of 
WifsbslnaX  nB<d  was  received  with  many  marks 
•fkoaaor.  Eoaebiua,  who  relates  the  fact  (ff. 
E.  tL  21),  speaks  of  her  as  a  woman  of  ex* 
oftioBal  piety  (yvi^  $9o^tfiHrrd'ni  c{  md  rit 
b^  yrym9ia\  and  we  may  legitimately  traee 
kar  iadttCDee  in  the  charact^  of  her  son  Alex- 
odCT  Sercma.     [Sbtebus.] 

Alter  speodtag  some  time  at  Nicomedeia,  where 
hi  mttnd  oa  bis  second  consulship,  the  young 
cBfoor  proeeeded  in  A.D.  219  (we  may  note,  in 
|uia^  that  H  was  the  year  in  which  Callistus 
'■rrisdsd  Zephyrinns  as  liishop  of  Rome)  to  the 
oyitaL  Hie  abort  reign  there  may  be  described 
■safrcttsy  ef  idolatrous  Impurity.  He  laid  the 
fcsnifatiun  of  a  splendid  temple  on  the  Palatine 
k  hoaoar  of  kta  pattunyiuie  god,  and  transferred 
ti4«  the  oaaicai  Mone  which  had  been  the 


symbol  of  his  dirinity  at  Emesa,  and  which 
was  now  carried  to  its  new  abode  in  a  triumphal 
chariot,  drawn  by  the  six  white  horses  and 
driven  by  the  emperor  himself.  To  that  temple 
was  also  brought  the  sacred  stone  of  Cybele  from 
Pessinus,  and  the  image  of  the  Syrian  Astarte 
froih  Carthage.  Preparatio^i  were  made  for 
celebrating  the  nuptials  of  that  goddess  with  the, 
sun,  and  a  heavy  tax  was  levied  on  the  people 
of  Rome  to  defray  its  expenses.  The  dignity  of 
the  senate  was  outraged  by  his  nominating  « 
council  of  women,  over  which  his  mother  was  to 
preside.  As  if  disposed  to  recognise  the  religioa 
of  his  Jewish  subjects,  he  abstained  from  swine's 
flesh  and  accepted  the  rite  of  circumcision^ 
while,  at  the  same  time,  dark  stories  were 
current  as  to  his  offering  boys  in  sacrifice,  is 
order  that  he  might  dirine  the  future  by  the 
inspection  of  their  viscera. 

The  subserviency  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  to  the  master  of  the  legions,  so  long  as  he 
could  count  on  the  support  of  the  Praetorian 
soldiers,  led  them  to  tolerate  even  these  enormi- 
ties. His  jealousy  and  suspicion  led  him  to 
imprison  his  cousin  Alexander  Sevems,  whose 
riri  ue  attracted  the  admiration  both  of  soldiers 
and  people,  and  whom,  in  deference  to  his 
mother's  advice,  he  had  adopted  and  proclaimed 
as  (Caesar  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  and  the 
troopa  roee  and  reocued  their  fisvourite.  The 
two  sisters,  each  with  her  son,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  their  supporters,  and  the  followers  of 
Sevems  were  victorious.  SoSroia  and  the  boy- 
emperor  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  (hence  the 
epithet  Tiberinus  afterwards  attached  to  him  is 
derision),  and  the  senate  met  and  branded  hts 
name  with  eternal  infamy.  (Dion  C!ass.  Ixxrii* 
HO-41,  Ixxix. ;  Herodian,  v,  4-23;  Lamprid* 
Elagab, ;  Capltolin.  Macrinus ;  Eutrop.  riii.  13 ; 
Aurei.  Victor,  de  Caes,  xxili.,  Epit.  xxiii.) 

[E.  H.  P.] 

ELATB  (Elabiub,  ^isnu^i^xr-B.  Hillabiub),  of 
Inis  Locha-Chre,  commemorated  .Sept.  7.  Tlihi 
saint  is  commemorated  in  the  Mars,  Doneg,  and 
Jforf.  Tallaght  on  this  day.  To  him  W4S  dedi- 
cated the  church  built  upon  the  island  in  Lough 
Cre ;  this  lough  is  now  a  bog,  with  the  ruins  of 
the  church  still  standing  in  it,  in  the  townland 
of  Monaincha  or  Monahincha,  from  which  the 
bog  takes  its  name,  in  the  parish  of  Corbally, 
barony  of  Ikerrin,  and  countv  of  Tipperary. 
The  ruins  stand  about  two  miles  south-east  of 
RoBorea.  St.  Elair,  anchoret  and  scribe  of  Loch* 
Crea,  died  A.D.  802  (recti  807)  according  to  the 
i^our  Matt,  (by  O'Donovan,  412  n.  *,  413,  the  note 
giring  an  account  of  Loch-Crea  and  its  ruins;  Irish 
Ifsnmus,  by  Todd  and  Herbert.  216  n.  i :  Lanigan, 
EocL  Hist,  Ir,  iv.  c.  30,  §  15;  Skene,  Celt,  Soot,  ii. 
253>  But  Colgan  treats  Elair  ot  Loch-Cre  as  one 
with  Elair  or  Uilarv,  nephew  of  St.  Columba  by 
Sinech  St.  Columba  s  sister.  This  other  Elair  was 
<<on  of  Fintan,  descended  from  Clan,  son  of  OillU 
Glum,  and  hence  was  one  of  the  Mocukein ;  but 
though  placed  by  Colgan  on  Sept.  7,  both  this 
and  the  coi^necting  him  with  Loch-Cre  hav« 
sprung  from  Colgan's  desire  to  find  a  place  In 
the  kalendars  for  the  nephew  of  St.  Columba, 
(Colgan,  TV.  Thaum,  478  n. «,  479  n. «»,  490  n. ".) 

[J.  0.1 

ELAKC,  bishop  of  Menevia,  now  St  David  % 
but  possibly  the  same  aa  Elvaxd  (Stubbe,  Arak 
Saer,  Angi,  155>  [J.  0.1 

F  2 
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ELATHIUb 


ELAPHIUB  (1%  a  notary  to  whom,  m  reward 
for  hU  s^rrices,  Gregory  KaziaDMn  beqoeathed 
some  articlec  of  clothing  and  twentr  pieces  of 
gold.  (Greg.  Nas.  Teitam,  203,  in  Migne,  Patr. 
Gr.  xxxTii.  394.)  [E.  V.] 

ELAPHIUS  (i),  a  gentleman  residing  in  a 
castle  among  craggy  rocks,  in  the  diocese  of  the 
Rntheni  (Rodei),  addressed  by  Sidonins  Apolli- 
naris  bishop  of  Anrergne  (Sid.  Apol.  Epp.  iv,  15, 
in  Patr.  Lat.  iTiu.  520).  Elapbios  had  bnUt  a 
church  on  hb  estate,  but  as  the  diocese  was 
without  a  bishop,  like  many  other  dioceses  in 
the  south  of  Gaul  then  in  Gothic  occupation 
(t&.  vii.  6X  he  requests  Sidonins  to  come  and  con- 
secrate it.  Sidonius  consents,  and  hopes,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Rnthenians,  that  Elaphiua,  now 
offering  altars  for  himself^  may  one  day  offer 
sacri6oes  for  them.  This  was  a  hint  of  the 
priestly  office,  or  eren  perhaps,  considering 
Elaphius's  rank  and  the  dearth  of  bishops,  of  the 
episcopate,  and  so  Ceillier  understands  it,  who 
adduces  in  confirmation  an  epistle  of  Ruricius 
bishop  of  Limog^  addressed  **  Domno  sublimi 
semperque  magnifico  fratri  Elafio "  (Rur.  Efp. 
U.  7,  in  Patr.  Ut.  IviU.  86).  The  lists  do  not 
sustain  the  inference  (Ceillier,  Aut.  Soar.  z. 
882>  [C.  H.] 

ELAPHIUS  (8),  bishop  of  C3illons-sur- 
Mame.    [Elasiub.] 

ELAPIUS  (ELAPHIUS),  fifteenth  bishop  ot 
Poitiers,  succeeding  Adelphius  and  followed  by 
Daniel,  about  A.D.  535  to  540.  His  name  only 
appears  in  the  Ibt  of  the  bishops  of  that  diocese 
{QaiL  Chritt,  ii.  1154;  Le  Cointe,  ^mi.  Eod. 
FrcMO,  ann.  533,  n.  zli.,  tom.  i.  p.  402). 

[S.  A.  B.1 

ELA8IPPUS,  Melasippus,  and  Speusippus, 
"tergemini  firatres,"  were  Cappadocians  by 
birth,  horse-breakers  by  profession,  and  martyrs 
in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  They  were  still 
heathens  at  the  age  of  25,  when,  having  invited 
their  grandmother  Necnilla  to  a  feast,  she  dis- 
coursed of  Christ  while  they  made  offerings  to 
Jupiter.  Convinced  by  her  words,  they  rose 
from  table  and  broke  their  idols  in  pieces.  In 
rain  their  masters  sought  to  reconvert  them, 
and  after  cruel  tortures  the  brothers  suffered 
death  in  a  furnace.  The?  were  commemorated 
on  Jan.  17  in  the  church  of  Langres,  Whither 
their  relics  were  subsequently  conveyed  (Bas. 
Mend. ;  Mart,  Adon.,  Usuard. ;  Acta  38,  Jan.  ii. 
76-80).  [C.  IL] 

ELASITJS  (Elaprtus),  ST.,  seventeenth 
bishop  of  ChAlons-sur-Mame,  succeeding  Tattino- 
dus  and  followed  by  his  brother,  St.  Leudomer, 
was  a  native  of  Limoges.  He  is  said  to  have 
granted  large  estates  to  hb  church,  and  to  have 
obtained  the  subscription  of  Egidius,  archbbhop 
of  Rheims  to  the  deed  of  gift  (see  Boll.  Acta 
88,  Aug.  iii.  747>  He  died  of  fever,  with 
which  he  was  seized  while  on  an  embassy 
from  queen  Brunichild  to  Spain,  cir.  a.d.  580. 
Hb  remains  were  brought  back  to  Chilons  for 
burial,  and  were  translated  in  A.D.  1164  to  the 
church  of  St.  Pierre-auz-Monts  in  the  same 
diocese.  He  b  nommemorated  Aug.  19.  (Greg. 
Tur.  Hiit,  FroAC  r.  41 ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Aue.  iii. 
T47 ;  QaU.  Chist  is.  862.)  [&  A.  B] 


SLDAD 

ELAVE,  bbbop  of  MeneHa,  pesribly  th« 
same  as  Elyaeo  (Stubbs,  E^g,  8acr,  AmgL  155V 

[J.  G.i 

ELB0DO(^fiiMi/.  Camhr,  ann.  codzv.  i,e,  A.D. 
809,  in  M,B,B.  834),  ELBODUOUS  {AnmaL 
Crm'tr,  ann.  cccxziv.  ue,  A.D.  768,  tn  M,H,B. 
834),  ELBOT  (Brut  y  Tiwywog,  in  M,H,B,  843 ; 
Nenn.  Hat,  init.  in  M,H,B,  47  b),  archbbhop  of 
Gwynedd.    [Eldod.]  [a  H.] 

ELBODUS,  ST.,  became  bishop  (or  arch- 
bbhop) of  Bangor  in  755,  and  induced  the  people 
of  North  Wales  to  adopt  the  Roman  cycle  of 
Easter,  the  one  really  important  revolution  in 
the  Webh  church  from  the  5th  century  to  the 
12th.  The  bbhope  of  South  Wales  refused  to 
comply,  and  the  dispute  continued  until  777, 
when  the  time  of  Easter  was  altered  there  also. 
On  Elbodus'  death,  in  809,  the  controversy  was 
again  renewed,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  Welsh  were  still  slow  to  surrender  their 
ancient  custom  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ComncUSy  i. 
148,  203-4). 

Nennins  used  the  nineteen  rears*  cycle  which 
Elbod  had  introduced ;  but  it  is  first  used  in 
the  Uber  Landavensb  under  the  year  1022, 
and  by  the  Brut  y  Tyvywogiony  1005,  and  by 
both  erroneously.  Ussher  traces  the  last  echo 
of  the  British  Easter  controversy  in  a  statement 
of  the  anonymous  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom,  written 
about  95u,  which  says  that  certain  clerics  of 
those  who  dwell  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  amid 
the  ocean,  came  to  O>nstantinople  in  the  days  of 
the  patriarch  Methodius  (842-847X  to  inquire  of 
certain  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  the  periect 
and  ezact  computation  of  Easter.        [C  W.  B.] 

ELBWALD,  king  of  the  East  Angles. 
[Elfwald.] 

EIXTHASAL    [Elkebal] 

ELCIWOLD,  stoted  by  William  of  Mahnea- 
bury  (JQ,R,A.  i.  §  97,  ed.  Hardy)  to  have  been 
king  of  East  Angfia,  the  brother  of  Aldnlf  [Al- 
DULF  (1)]  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century. 
They  were  the  sons  of  Ethelhere  king  of  East 
Anglia  and  St.  Hereswitha,  succeeded  their  uncle 
Ethelwald,  and  according  to  Malmesbury  were 
succeeded  by  Beoma.  Wendover  calls  him  Ead- 
wald.  (Flor.  Wig.  Gmeal.  in  MM,B,  628 ;  Id. 
Ad  Chroti,  Ajpp,  in  M,H,B,  636  e ;  Wend.  F.  H. 
ann.  655,  ed.  Coze,  note.)    [Eltwald.] 

[C.  H.] 

ELDAD  (Heldah)  is  the  name  of  two  Welsh 
saints  mentioned  by  Prof.  Rees. 

(1)  Son  of  Arth.  This  person,  whose  pedigree 
the  Webh  genealogists  profess  to  trace  in  an 
unbroken  line  from  Caractacus,  the  British 
chieftain  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudinsy 
was  son  of  Arth  ab  Arthwg  Frych  ab  Cystennyn 
Goronog  (a.d.  542).  He  b  said  by  Rees  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  college  of  St.  Illtyd,  at  Llan- 
twit  Major,  and  is  clasMd  among  the  Webh 
saints  of  t  ze  beginning  of  the  7th  century  (Rees, 
Vftlih  &ttMfo,  89,  298). 

(8)  Soc  of  Geraint  ab  Carannog.  He  was  in 
the  fifth  degree  of  descent  fVom  Cadell  Deyrnllug, 
and  a  member  of  St.  Illtyd*s  College.  He  after- 
wards became  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  b  said 
to  have  given  Christian  burial  to  the  followers  of 
Vortigem  when  they  were  slain  by  the  treachery 
of  HeugiH*   and    his   Sazons   near    Salbbuiar 


CLDBBEBT 

PitMOs  tttribaUs  to  him  OraiUmts  MiMoC^lIb. 
l  ami  |iUv«»  hiiu  Mtter  A.0. 490,  but  Kees  inclade* 
btm  io  the  lUt  of  the  WeUb  saiatA  who  flourished 
from  A.D.  600  to  A.D.  634 ;  he  was  slain  by  th« 
Mgaa  Saxons.  (Reea,  Weiik  SamtSy  161,  298; 
bssher,  &eL  AiiL  c.  12,  wks.  t.  475-476 ;  Stubbs, 
IUg.&Kr.AMgL  153  i)^iU«iM»,  da  10,  BrU,  Sonp. 
W.)  [J.  G.] 

lie  b  mentioned  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
M  havtig  buried  the  British  nobles  slain  by 
H«giat  (lib.  ri.  15),  and  as  urging  his  brother 
£ldul  to  kill  Hengist  and  spare  his  son  Octa.  (lb, 
viiL  7,  8.) 

He  deserres  a  place  here  only  as  baring  some- 
times been  identitied  with  St.  Aldate,  an  un- 
known saint,  to  whom  churches  in  Oxford  and 
Glonccster  are  dedicated.  He  is  commemorated 
ea  June  14»  (Parker,  Angl,  Kaknd,  p.  181 ; 
Peshall,  Hut,  Oxf.  p.  144.)  [S.] 

ELDEBEBT,  impostor.    [Alobdebt.] 

ELDCTLF  (Sim.  Dun.  0,  R,  A,  ann.  732,  in 
M.H,B,  657  c),  bishop  of  Rochester.  TAl- 
WTLT  (2>]  [C.  H.] 

ELDUNEN,  ELDUVKN,  fifteenth  bUhop  of 
Meoeria  or  St.  Darid*s  (Stubbs,  Meg,  Soar,  Angl, 
135 ;  Gtrald.  Ounb.  Itki,  Kamb,  ii.  c.  1,  wks.  ri. 
105).  [J.  O.] 

KLKAZARU8,  martyred  with  eight  sons  at 
Lyons,  in  company  with  Minenrius ;  commemo- 
rated Anc.  23.  The  Martyrologies  give  the 
names  only  in  the  genitire,  Eleasari  l^ng  the 
form  in  Ado  and  Eleaxarii  in  Usuard.  Grerenus 
sad  Molanns  in  their  notes  to  (Jsuard  alter  (but 
on  conjecture  alone,  and  contrary  to  manu«a^pt 
astkority)  ''cum  filiis  octo"  into  ''cum  aliis 
oeto  **  on  the  ground  that  *<  filiis  "  makes  Miner- 
riuB  and  Elcasarus  husband  and  wife;  while 
Miga^'s  annotator  defends  ^  filiis  "  on  the  ground 
tki^  the  true  nominatire  b  Eleasarum,  denoting 
a  woman.  But  this  criticism  seems  doubtful 
sad  the  received  reading  gires  sufficient  sense 
{Mmi.  Aden.,  Usuard,  ed.  Migne ;  Boll.  Acta  88, 
Aug.  ir.  561-565).  [T.  S.  B.] 


ELEBI 


69 


ELECn,  ELECTAE,  one  of  the  two  cl 

isto  which  the  Manichaeans  were  dirided,  the 

ether  b«ing  called  '' Auditores "  (Possidius,  VU, 

Awjmtin,   xri. ;    Angustin.    de  ffaeree,    xlri. ; 

Prosper,  AmUkem,  ap.  Labbe  et  Coesart,  ir.  1658). 

The  Elects  were  regarded  as  being  more  holy 

than  the  Anditores,  and  seem  to  hsTe  been  under 

Rstrictions  from   which    the   Auditores    were 

exempt  (Angustin.  de  Morib,  Mamch,  ii.  18; 

Gmtr,  Famttwn,  xx.  23>  It  was  from  the  Electi 

that   the    Manichaeans    choee    their    officials ; 

•*PriDceps,-  **MagUtri,'*  •«  Episcopi,"  **  Presby- 

teh,**  and  *«  Diaconi "  (Praedestinat.  de  ffaeree, 

xItl).     Augustine  was  one  of  these  £lecti  for 

some  time  (Possidius,  ua,),     [Maniohaeams.] 

There   are   traces   of   similar    classes    among 

the  Cstholics.  (Electi,  SacrameiUaie  Rom,  c.  26 ; 

Uiuak  OaOic  VeL  p.  449.  Anditores,  Audientes, 

Catechomeni,  Isid.    Orig.  c  4 :  Tertullian^  de 

PcenUentid;  Nicolaus,  P.  ad  Ewolard,  A.a  858 

X  867;  JaffS,  Beg,  Pont,  252,  Mansi,  xr.  388, 

**Doqiinici  gregis."       Dn   Fresne  «.  v.  Electi, 

AsdttoRs.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

BLECTTION.  [PmBi>EmirATiov,  Vocation.] 
ELECTTUS,  chamberlain,    f  Ecuxnrus.} 


BLEDANIUS,  legendary  bishop  of  Ald«4 
or  Dumbarton,  said  to  have  been  appointed  by 
king  Arthur  in  519  (Galf.  Monum.  ix.  15; 
Stubbs,  Reg,  Sacr,  Angl,  153>  [J.  Q.l 

ELEEMOSINABIU&    [Indearcaioh.] 

[J.  G.] 

ELEFANTUS,  bishops.  [Elbpuaatub, 
Elitamtus.] 

ELELETH,  one  of  the  four  luminaries  in  the 
Barbeliot  system  (Irenaeus,  i.  29,  p.  108).  [G.  S.] 

ELEN  (Helsha).  Elen  or  Helen  Llywy- 
ddawy,  daughter  of  Coel  (^oedhebawg,  has  been 
represented  in  monkish  legend,  the  Welsh  Bruts, 
and  the  equally  fabulous  history  of  (3eoflVey  of 
Monmouth,  as  the  wife  of  (^nstantius  Chlorus 
and  mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great. 
Eglwys  Ilan,  co.  Glamorgan,  Tref  Ilan,  co.  Cardi* 
gan,  and  Llanelen,  co.  Monmouth,  may  be  dedi- 
cations to  Elenor  or  St.  Helena  (Jfyo.  Arch,  ii.  207 ; 
Cressy,  Ck,  ffiet.  Brit,  r,  12;  Williams,  £mm. 
WeleL  80,  138 ;  Tamisr,  BibL  888-90> 

[J.  G.] 

ELENARA  (Elicyaka),  martyr  with  Spon* 
saria,  virgins,  in  Gaul,  under  Rictiorarus  in  tha 
reign  of  Diocletian;  commemorated  at  St. 
Riquier,  May  2.  (Chron,  Centulent,  lib.  iii.  c  29* 
in  ITAchery,  8pi^.  ii.  329,  ed.  1723 ;  BolL 
Ada  88,  2  MaL  i.  181.)  [C.  H.] 

ELENOG,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  7th  century 
(Rees,  WeUh  Sainte^  307).  He  might  be  tha 
same  as  Elnog  son  of  St.  Tudglvd  of  Holyhead, 
but  that  the  latter  must  hare  fiourished  in  the 
preceding  century  (Rees,  Comb,  Brit,  Saintt,  599). 

[J.  G.3 

ELE0CADIU8  (UgheU.  ItaL  Sao.  it  327). 

ELEOOHADIUS  (CUms,  8er,  Eoieoap,  716)» 
bishop  of  Ravenna.    [Eleuouadius.]     [C.  H.] 

ELEPHANTU8  (Elefantus)  1.,  eleventh 
bishop  of  Uxes,  succeeding  Arimundus  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Walafridus,  is  said  by  the  compilers 
of  the  Qaliia  Cht-ietiana  (vL  616)  to  have  been 
living  in  A.D.  800.  All  we  know  of  him  is  that 
in  the  year  following  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Pious  he  was  commissioned  by  Bernard  duke  of 
Septimania  to  conduct  his  inmnt  son  from  Uxes, 
where  he  had  been  lately  bom,  to  his  presence 
in  Aquitaine.  (See  the  praefatio  to  the  Liber 
Manwtlie  given  by  Dodana  the  wife  of  Bernar-> 
dus  to  her  son,  quoted  by  Bouquet,  tom.  rii.  p. 
23  n.,  and  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  cvi.  109).  [aA3.J 

ELEPHAS  has  been  placed  seventh  in  the 
list  of  the  bishops  of  Valence,  succeeding  Rag- 
noaldus  and  followed  by  Salrius  I.,  at  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century.  But  the  old  authorities 
are  silent,  and  his  existence  is  very  doubtful 
(QaU.  Christ,  xvL  294 ;  Gams,  8eriet  Epiac  648). 

[S.  A  B.] 

ELEBI  (Euri,  Melbei)  (1).  In  the  Pedigrees 
of  the  Welsh  Baints,  Eleri  is  entered  as  '*  daughter 
of  Brychan,  and  wife  of  (}eredig,  the  son  of 
Cunedda  Wledig,  and  mother  of  Sandde,  the 
father  of  Dewi^  (St.  David).  As  belonging  to 
the  fiunily  of  Brychan,  one  of  the  **  three  stocks 
ofsaiuU  of  the  island  of  BriUin,**  Eleri  is 
numbered  among  the  saints,  bud  is  placed  by 
Prof.  Rees  in^  the  middle  of  the  5th  xentiir^ 
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b  the  Aoomaii  of  Brychtm  of  BrifcMniog  §h»  li 
ftiUed  M«leri  (kyv.  Arch,  U.  41 ;  Rm6,  Welah 
&iiM$y  iii.  137,  147 ;  Beet,  QmbrchBrit  8ami$, 
600,604). 

01)  Another  U  placed  among  the  saints  of  the 
tod  of  the  6th  cent 017,  and  lired  at  Pennant,  in 
Owytherin,  Denbighshire.  She  was  daughter  of 
Dingad  ab  Nudd  Hael,  and  has  her  genealogy 
tra<^  from  Macsen  Wledig,  •>.  Maximns  the 
Jloman  emperor  of  the  West ;  her  mother  was 
Thenoi,  Tleroc,  or  Tonwj,  daughter  of  Uewddyn 
Llueddawg,  of  Dinas  Eiddin  or  Edinburgh,  and 
she  had  fire  brothers,  saints  and  members  with 
her  of  the  college  of  Bardsej  (^Myv,  Arch,  ii. 
24,  42;  Rees,  Welsh  Sami$^  108,  275;  Rees, 
HambrO'Brit.  8aiiU$,  594>  [J.  0.] 

SLEBTDS  was  a  Cambrian  monk,  who  lired  in 
the  rale  of  Clwyd,  Denbighshire,  and  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Elerius  or  Helerins,  a  martyr  in 
Jersey.  In  the  legendary  Life  of  8t,  Winefred 
f Nov.  3),  she  is  represented  as  receiving  the  veil 
from  St.  Elerius  at  her  monastery  of  Qwytherin 
in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  and  as  being  soon 
afterwards  buried  by  him  there.  The  Vita  8, 
Wenefredae  Virginia  et  Martyria  (in  MS.  Cott. 
Claud.  A.  V.  ff.  138-141,  and  printed  by  Rees, 
Cambro-Brit,  SamU^  191-209)  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Elerius,  and  is  only  slightly 
different  from  that  published  by  Surius  and  Cap- 
grave,  and  attributed  to  Robert,  monli  and  prior 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  1140. 
p^iNEFRBD.]  Elerius  died  about  a.d.  660,  and 
is  commemorated  on  June  13  (Pitsens,  de  tUuet, 
BrU.  Scrip.  109;  Tanner,  Biblioth.  258;  Hardy, 
DeecripL  Cat.  i.  179-184;  Rees,  Welsh  Saints, 
297,  321;  Bp.  NIcolson,  Engl,  Hist,  lAbr.  97, 
Srd  ed. ;  Cressy,  Ch,  Mist,  BrU,  ivi.  8). 

[J.  0.] 
.  ELE8BAAK.  The  difficulties  which  beset 
the  biography  of  this  king,  hermit,  and  saint 
(Rome,  Oct.  27  ;  Ethiopia,  Ginbot,  xz.  May  15 ; 
ef.  Lndolphus,  p.  415),  are  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  tiieid  to  trace  consistency  in  the 
history  of  Ethiopia  during  the  6th  century. 
(Cf.  Ludolphus,  History  of  Ethiopia,  ed.  1684, 
p.  167.  Lebeau,  Histoire  du  Bos  Empire,  ed. 
1827,  viii.  47,  note  4.  Walch,  in  Hovi  Commen- 
tarU  Soc.  Beg,  Oottingen,  tom.  iv.  Historia 
Beriim  in  Homeritide  Saec.  vi.  Qestarwn,  p.  4.) 
The  importance  of  those  crusades  on  which  his 
fhme  rests  is  attested  by  Gibbon,  who  justifies 
the  mention  of  his  war^  by  the  assertion  that, 
had  their  purpose  been  attained,  ''Mahomet 
must  have  been  crushed  in  his  cradle,  and 
Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  revolution 
which  has  changed  the  civil  and  religious  state 
of  the  world."  {Decline  and  Fail,  ch.  zlii. 
sub  fin.) 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  and  very  briefly 
to  estimate,  the  authorities  from  whom  come 
both  the  records  of  his  life  and  the  confusion  in 
which  they  are  involved.  First  in  importance 
Ate  two  Syriac  writers,  of  whose  work  fragments 
are  extant  in  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  library 
and  edited  by  Asseman,  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bibliotheoa  Orient 
talis  Gmnentimh  Vatioana,  pp.  341  seq. ;  Simeon, 
anmamed  Sophistes,  bishop  of  Beth-Arsam  in 
Persia,  between  510  and  525  A.  D.,  a  Catholic 
•coording  to  Asseman's    estimate,    thoueh  he 

ipted  the  Henoticen ;  aid  John,  the  Mono- 
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physite  bishop  of  Asia  (for  his  life  cf.  iM5K»» 
thaca  OrienttUis,  tom.  U.  pp.  83  seq.>  a  native 
of  Amida  in  Mesopotamia,  during  the  Utter 
half  of  the  6th  century,  and  the  author  of  an 
ecclesiastical  history,  begun  from  the  reign  of 
Tlieodoeius  the  younger,  and  carried  on  to  the 
death  of  Justinian.  To  these  must  be  added 
Procopius,  Theophanes,  and  Joannes  Malala: 
(cf.  Qtrpus  Scrwtontm  Historiae  BysaiUinat, 
Bonn.,  pt.  z.  voL  i.  p.  104  seq.;  Id,  pt  viii. 
p.  433  seq.;  Id.  pt.  zxvi.  pp.  846-7);  bnt  the 
witness  of  the  first,  though  oontemporaiv,  is 
incomplete,  and  becomes  untrustworUiy  if  his 
notorious  inconsistency  and  secret  attachment  to 
Paganism  be  considered  (cf.  Gibbon's  BecHne 
and  Fall,  ch.  xl.):  while  Theophanes  (who 
only  contributes  an  evident  blunder  in  saying 
that  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  a  Jew),  and 
Malala,  a  native  of  Antioch,  in  the  earlier  and 
more  important  part  of  this  period,  closely  and 
uncritically  follow  John  of  Asia;  the  importance 
of  the  last  being  farther  impaired  by  the  great 
uncertainty  of  nis  own  antiquity  and  position, 
Walch  placing  him  later  than  Theophanes,  while 
others  hold  him  to  be  contemporary  with 
Justinian.  A  most  valuable  fragment  is  the 
record  of  Nonnosus,  himself  an  ambassador  tc 
Elesbaan,  preserved  in  the  BMioiheoa  of  Photiui 
(Cod.  3.).  But  the  details  of  the  saint's  wan 
and  character  are  drawn  fh»m  the  Acta  8, 
Arethae,  extant  in  two  forms:  of  which  thi 
earlier  and  more  authentic,  found  by  Lequien  ii 
the  Colbert  Library  (Oriens  Christianus,  U.  428) 
is  referred  by  the  Jesuit  author  of  the  Aci€ 
Sanctonon,  to  a  date  not  later  than  the  7tl 
century;  while  the  later  is,  at  best,  bnt  thi 
recension  of  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  in  the  lOtI 
century.  Not  much  is  contributed  for  th^ 
elucidation  of  the  period  by  the  Arabian  his 
torians  adduced  by  Walch ;  and  very  little  bi 
the  F#>'npian  documents  to  which  Job  Lndolphu 
had  access  in  the  17th  century.  (Cf.  the  trans 
lations  from  the  Senkessar  appended  to  th 
life  of  Elesbaan  in  the  fiollandist  Acta  ;  Octobei 
vol.  xii.) 

Of  the  majority  of  the  later  writers  who  hav 
used  or  abused  these  authorities  (as  Baron  im 
Geddes,  Migne,  Gieseler,  Rohrbacher,  Alban  Bui 
ler)  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak ;  bnt  three  amon 
them  are  eminent,  by  their  sense  of  the  difficult 
of  the  period,  and  their  critical  treatment  < 
iU  records.  First  should  be  cited  J.  G.  Walcl 
as  author  of  two  papers,  contributed  to  the  No 
CommentarU  of  the  Royal  Society  of  GOttingc 
(voL  iv.),  and  entitled  **  Historia  Bemm  i 
Homeritide  Saeculo  vi.  Gestarum."  Lebeau 
history  of  the  period  has  been  greatly  incre«M 
in  value  by  the  careful  annotations  of  hia  edito 
St.  Martin.  {Histoire  du  Bos  Emptre,  vol.  vi 
It  may  be  noted  that  Baronius  and  Pagi  ht 
access  only  to  the  Greek  authors,  and  are  tber 
fore  useless.)  Lastly,  the  Bollandist  Acta  San 
torum  give,  under  the  name  of  St.  Elesbaan  ai 
the  date  of  October  27,  a  very  full  and  fair 
critical  account  of  all  the  evidence  which  h 
yet  been  gathered.  (Cf.  also  their  history 
St.  Arethas  and  his  fellow-martyrs:  Oct.  vol. : 
It  is  here  impossible  to  follow  at  length  t 
arguments  which  these  writers  confute  a 
urge :  it  is  therefore  intended  in  this  article 
give  thee  facts  in  the  life  of  Elesbaan  whi 
seem  most  clearly  attested ;  and  to  »p«ak  pan 
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tkciodljr  of  the  laiaUkM  hf  which  It  has  heen 
•baeuvd,  tmd  whoM  correction  matt  pretnppoee 
•  kaovledfe  of  the  diepoted  ereots. 

Oat  oootiuuoii  most  howerer  be  retolred  mt 
the  outeet.  The  wan  ^ainit  the  Homeritae 
which  /erm  the  central  interest  of  Elesbaan's 
inga  in  Ethiopia  are  associated  hf  different  his- 
temos  with  at  least  ten  different  names ;  nor 
eu  these  be  corraptions  of  less  than  three 
erifittaU.  The  hero  of  these  wars  is  called 
Caleb  in  the  Ethiopian  Senkessar  (ct  Acta  Sano- 
tenm,  Octob.  ziL  p.  328X  Caled,  by  Qibbon : 
EiUtsobaa  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  a  contem- 
pQfify  writer:  Elesbaaa,  Elesboas,  and  Elesbaan, 
by  other  Greek  writers;  Elaatzbah,  in  the 
EUiiopian  rendering  of  his  name  given  in  the 
Bollandift  Ada:  Uellestheaeos  by  Procopius: 
Aidof  ,  by  John  of  Asia :  Andas,  by  John  Malala, 
sad  Adad  by  Theophanes.  It  seems  probable 
tbat  the  fini  two  forms  express  his  proper  name, 
which  may  be  written  Caleb ;  the  following  six 
in  Tariaats  of  Ela-Atzbah  (ie.  benediotos),  the 
Toaaciilar  title  of  canonisation ;  *  the  last  three 
atisiepresent  Ela-Ameda,  the  name  of  his  grand- 
fiitker,  with  whom,  as  will  be  seen,  he  was 
soafooaded  by  John  of  Aaa  and  his  followers. 
T2m  aame  Elesbaan  will  be  most  oonTenient  for 
iniienn  nee,  since  it  has  supplanted  in 
■ost  writings  the  more  distinctive  name  of 
Gsleh. 

It  was  probably  during  the  later  yean  of 
Ansstasias's  reign,  and  shortly  before  the  acoes- 
<ioa  of  Jnstin  in  518,  that  Elesbaan  succeeded 
hi*  father  Taxena  on  the  throne  of  Ethiopia.^ 
tht  direrse  lists  of  the  Ethiopian  kings  hare  been 
rtdoosd  by  Dillmann  to  three  originals,  whereof 
MS  is  oonAued  at  this  period ;  the  other  two 
give  the  following  order  of  succession :— > 

Saladoba, 

His  son  Al-Ameda, 

His  son  Taiena, 

His  son  Galeb, 

His  son  Oabra  MasqaL 
(Cf.  Dillmann,  Cod.  Aeth,  Muaaei  BrUimnici,  p. 
54&)  In  two  inscriptions  of  Tazena,  discovered 
St  Axom  in  1830,  and  translated  br  Sapeto  and 
kf  Dillmann,  the  king  calls  himself  the  son  of 
ii-Amida ;  and  in  the  second  he  uses  language 
vhick  could  only  be  used  by  a  Christian.  It 
will  presently  be  seen  that  there  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  faith  was  restored  throughout 
£lhtopia  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  Al-Ameda, 
the  grandfather  of  Elesbaan. 

The  kingdom  of  Elesbaan  was  greatly  depen- 
deat  for  its  welfare  upon  the  good  will  and  good 
order  of  the  people  of  Yemen,  the  Homeritae, 
fron  whom  it  was  separated  by  the  narrow  strait 
af  Bab-el-Handeb :  for  through  the  territory 
ef  the  Homeritae  the  merchants  of  Syria  and  of 
Bone  came  to  the  great  port  of  Adulis  (cf. 
s  Bibi,  OrieHtaiis,  L  p.  360),  near  whoee 


:  drabt  maj  be  entertained  as  to  Hellertbeaens, 
teitmBsmost  likdj  that  the  m%)ori^  of  crittos  are 
ri|kt  Id  tndnc  tt  to  a  oonf uskn  bHween  ^  and  C.  Gf. 
ft-  llarttD*S  note  oo  Lebean.  /HUoin  du  Bat  Empfrt^ 
ton.  TttL  p.  4t,  note  4.  According  to  Lodolphos  (^BiU, 
fg  AMpto,  p.  i«&)  Atsbeha  is  the  l!:thlopic  name  of 
BiV^te.  It  Is  banOj  neeassary  to  notice  that  Nloe- 
pbraoaUs  the  king  UarkL 

^  The  Bcdlaodlst  Acta  adopt  wUh  hesitation  a  con- 
jMsnldn*,  ftia.  The  kingdom  Is  rarioosly  called 
ithUifl^  jUgniDU,  aod  Kxxxm, 


hilM  in  Annesley  Bay  the  Arabian  traden  still 
unlade  their  ships  (cf.  Henry  Salt,  A  Voyage  to 
Abyssmia,  ch.  iz.  p.  451).  A  Greek  inscription 
discorered  at  Azum,  and  a  law  of  Constantius 
bearing  date  in  the  year  356,  prore  that  eren  in 
the  4th  century  the  princes  of  Axum  bora  the 
style  **  King  of  the  Homeritae  "  (c£  TdL  ib.  p. 
4U ;  Ubeau,  Ba$  Empire,  riii.  46,  n.  2) ;  but  the 
range  and  reality  of  their  power  in  Arabia  seems 
rery  uncertain  ;  Letronne  {MaMrktux  pour  CHU* 
toire  du  Chrutiamsme  en  Nubie,  p.  39)  speaks 
slightingly  of  the  '*  fianfaronnades  communes 
chez  ces  rois  barbares.*'  When  Elesbaan  became 
king  of  Ethiopia,  the  Homeritae  had  greatly 
obscured  the  Christianity  which  they  had  re- 
ceired  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  but  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (Migne,  Patr. 
Or.  ToU  IxxxriiL  p.  170),  shews  that  it  was  not 
wholly  extinct.  They  wen  subject  to  a  king 
whose  name  is  yariously  written  as  Dunaan  and 
Dhu  Nowas ;  also  by  John  of  Asia  as  Dimion  ;  by 
Theophanes  as  Damian.  He  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne  about  490,  by  the  people  whom  he 
had  freed  fh>m  their  gross  tyrant  Laknia  Dhu 
Sjenatir ;  and  baring  shortly  after  his  accession 
forawom  idolatry  and  embraced  Judaism,  he 
determined  to  enforce  his  new  creed  with  the 
sword  (cf.  Acta  Sanotorum,  Oct.  roL  x.  p.  698). 
Professing  a  seal  of  rataliation  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  Jews  throughout  the  Christian  empira,  he 
exacted  heavy  tolls  from  all  Christian  merchants 
who  came  through  his  territory  to  the  port  of 
Aden  and  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and, 
according  to  the  account  given  by  John  of  Asia 
(cf.  Assemani  BM,  Orientaiit,  i.  360),  put  many 
Christians  to  death.  The  effects  of  this  action 
were  felt  in  the  commerce  of  all  the  neighbouring 
peoples,  but  nowhere  so  injuriously  as  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ethiopia;  and  Elesbasm  soon  after 
his  accession  sent  to  Dhu  Nowas  an  useless 
ramonstrance,  and  then  prapared  for  war.  About 
the  year  519  he  crossed  the  straits,  attacked  and 
mtterly  defeated  the  Arabian  forces,  and  driving 
the  Jew  to  rafuge  in  the  hills,  left  a  riceroy  to 
bear  Christian  rule  over  the  Homeritae,  and 
returned  to  Ethiopia  (Asseman,  ib.  p.  362)1  Of 
this  expedition  and  rictory  no  details  an  re- 
corded; its  time  is  incidentally  and  approxi- 
mately marked  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who 
tells  us  that  he  was  at  Adulis  **  4p  rp  iipxv  "nis 
fiaeriKelas  'lovorlrov  rov  'Pmfudmp  fiaalkHtt* 
(▲.D.  518-527),  when  the  king  of  the  people 
of  Axum,  being  about  to  undertake  an  expedition 
of  war  against  the  Homeritae,  sent  to  the 
governor  of  Adulis  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  a 
certain  inscription;  which  copy  Cosmas  and 
another  monk  wen  charged  to  make  (Migne, 
Patr.  Or.  vol.  Ixxxviii.  p.  102> 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  consider  tht 
firat  great  error  by  which  the  witness  of  the 
bishop  of  Asia  and  of  those  who  follow  him  in 
ngard  to  these  events  is  marred  (Johannes 
Malala,  and  Theophanes).  The  conqueror  in 
this  war,  while  proved  by  the  sequel  of  their 
story  to  be  identical  with  Elesbaan,  is  called  by 
them  Aidog,  Adad,  or  Andas :  he  is  said  to  have 
vowed  befon  leaving  Ethiopia  that,  since  he 
fought  as  the  champion  of  Christ,  he  would,  if 
rictorious,  nnounoe  his  false  fiuth  and  become  a 
Christian ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  Dhu  Nowas  it 
is  told  how,  in  fulfilment  of  this  vow,  he  sent  ta 
Alexandria  to  pray  that  a  bishop  and  clergy 
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might  come  to  form  tho  church  of  Christ  in 
Ethiopia.  Then  John  of  Asia  goes  on  to  record 
that  this  message  was  forwarded  from  Alexan- 
dria by  one  Licinius  to  the  emperor,  who  bade 
the  ambassadors  choose  a  bishop;  that  they 
chose  John,  the  Paramoniarios  of  the  chnrch  of 
St.  John,  at  Alexandria,  bj  whom  Aidog  and  all 
his  princes  were  presently  baptized,  and  the 
church,  which  St.  Frumentins  had  founded  in 
the  4th  century,  was  quickened  afresh  (Assemani 
Biblioth,  Orie^italia,  i.  362-3). 

But  this  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Acta  S,  Arethcu,  which  speak  of  Eles- 
baan  at  the  time  of  his  first  war  as  Rex  Christian- 
issimus  (cf.  Bollandist  Acta,  October  x.  p.  697). 
Or  with  the  inscription  of  Tasena  discovered  at 
Axum,  and  shewing  that  he,  the  father  of 
Elesbaan,  was  a  Christian ;  or  with  the  Ethiopian 
Senkessar,  which  tells  that  Elesbaan  about  the 
year  525  consulted  St.  Pantaloon,  who  had  at 
that  date  lived  forty-five  years  in  Ethiopia 
(cf.  the  translation  from  the  Senkessar,  jointly 
with  the  Acta  S,  Arethae  in  the  Bollandist  Acta^ 
October  xii.  331) ;  or  lastly,  with  the  Ethiopian 
chronicle  of  great  antiquity,  extant  in  MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  and  Britbh  Museum,  which 
says  that  in  the  reign  of  Alameda,  son  of 
Saladoba,  nine  saints,  whose  names  are  especially 
commemorated  in  the  Senkessar,  came  to  Lthiopia 
and  brought  the  true  faith  ;  while  another  copy 
says  that  in  that  reign  many  monks  came  from 
R(im,  or  the  Graeco-Roman  empire.*  All  these 
authorities  would  make  it  clear  that  Elesbaan 
was  from  the  first,  and  by  birth,  a  Christian ;  and 
that  there  must  be  some  ftrror  in  the  accounts 
which  make  his  victory  over  Dhu  Nowas  the 
occasion  of  his  baptism. 

The  error  may  probably  be  traced  to  a  con- 
fusion of  the  exploits  of  Elesbaan  with  a  pre- 
vious defeat  of  the  Homeritae  by  his  grandfather 
Al-Ameda,  and  the  consequent  conversion  of  that 
king  and  of  his  people.  The  eridenoe  of  these 
events  is  fragmentary  and  inconclusive :  but  the 
balance  of  probability  seems  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  they  occurred.  No  slight  force  must 
be  allowed  to  the  connexion  of  names  which 
seem  to  represent  that  of  Al-Ameda  with  the 
victories  of  Elesbaan  over  the  Homeritae:  for 
luch  a  connexion  would  be  inexplicable  unless 
Mke  exploits  had  been  associated  with  the  earlier 
reign.  Again,  it  appears  from  a  letter  written 
by  Justin  to  I^esbaan  in  523  or  524,  that  Dhu 
Nowas'  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Homeritae 
had  required  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
king  of  Ethiopia  (cf.  Bolland.  Acta  Sanctonan, 
Oct.  xii.  p.  311):  and  a  phrase  in  a  letter  of 
Dhu  Nowas  to  Mundhir  III.,  king  of  the  Arabs  of 
Hira,  on  the  skirts  of  Arabia  DeKrta,*'  seems  to 
imply  a  like  relation  of  dependence :  a  relation 
such  as  would  ensue  upon  a  recent  defeat.  But 
two  stronger  reasons  remain  to  be  urged  in  support 
v>r  this  theory :  it  solves  two  difficulties  with  a 
simplicity  which  greatly  commends  it.    For  first, 

•  Cf:  DUlmann,  CsUIogns  Godd.  MSS.  Blbl.  Bodl. 
pt.  viU  and  the  transUtion  from  the  Ethiopian  appended 
to  the  Bollandist  Life  qf  JClUbaan.  A  seeming  con- 
tndlcUon  in  the  life  of  St.  Z»-Michsel  is  invalidated  by 
a  lacuna.  Cf.  Dillmaon,  Oatalogus  Codd.  MSS.  Orient* 
in  Musaeo  Britann.  pt.  iiL  p.  60. 

«*  **  Ut  ChrisUanum  Regem  de  wion  oonsUtneraL"  The 
letter  is  extant  in  the  Syriac  MSw  of  Simeon  of  BeCh-Arsam, 
▲aciemsni  BiU.  OrtcNteiii,  1. 366b 
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John  of  Asia  ends  his  account  of  this  ezpdl 
tion  with  the  death  of  the  Arabian  king  whom  h4 
calls  Dimion,  and  for  whom  no  place  can  be  foiio4 
in  the  list  of  the  Arabian  kings  at  this  time, 
unless  he  be  identified  with  Dhu  Nowas.*  But  Dhu 
Nowas  reappears  in  the  persecution  which  pro- 
vokes Elesbaan's  second  expodition  in  625,  aa 
erent  attributed  to  him  alike  by  Greek,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  historians.  Here  then  the  story  of 
John  of  Asia  seems  unaccountably  wrong,  save  oti 
this  supposition  of  the  defeat  and  slaughter  by 
Al-Ameda  (or  Andas)  of  a  previous  king  of  the 
Homeritae,  whom  John  has  confused  with  Dha 
Nowas  just  as  he  confuses  Al-Ameda  himself 
with  Elesbaan.  And  this  supposition  is  at  once 
confirmed  by  the  Arabic  historians,  who  hide  im 
significant  silence  the  end  of  Hassan,  second  from 
Dhu  Nowas  on  the  throne  of  Yemen,  the  last  of 
a  long  dynasty,  and  succeeded  by  the  despot  Dhm 
Sjenatir ;  while  the  time  of  his  death  is  marked 
by  a  revolt  of  the  Maaddeni,  a  frequent  sign  of 
weakness  among  the  Homeritae  (Bollandist  Acta^ 
October,  roL  x.  p.  810),  and  a  likely  result  of 
such  a  blow  as  they  may  have  received  by  tht 
defeat  and  death  of  Hassan  at  the  hands  of  Al* 
Ameda.  Secondly  and  lastly,  the  supposiUoii 
that  it  was  Al-Ameda*s  v^rtory  over  Hassaa 
which  led  to  the  mission  of  the  bishop  and  clergy 
from  Alexandria,  John  the  Paramoniarius  and 
his  companions,  exactly  coincides  with  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Ethiopian  Senkessar,  telling  how  in 
that  reign  the  nine  great  saints  came  from  the 
Graeco-Koman  empire  to  revive  the  church  of 
Ethiopia ;  and  also  with  the  statement  of  Theo- 
dorus  Lector  (ii.  58)  that  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced among  the  Homeritae  in  the  reign  of 
Anastasius;  for  the  new  faith  of  Al-Ameda 
would  not  be  slow  to  reach  across  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  towards  the  people  whose  con- 
quest had  given  it  birth. 

These  convergent  lines  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence seem  to  point  to  the  belief  that  those  parta 
of  the  bishop  of  Asia's  storr  of  Elesbaan*s  life, 
which  are  irreconcilable  with  other  authorities, 
are  taken  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  an 
expedition  into  Arabia,  wherein  the  gnnd&ther 
of  Elesbaan  defeated  and  killed  Hassan,  prede- 
cessor of  Dhu  Sjenatir,  predecessor  of  Dhn 
Nowas;  and  that  to  this  earlier  date,  towards 
the  close  of  the  5th  century,  must  be  referred 
the  name  of  Aidog  or  Andas,  the  religions 
revival  in  Ethiopia  and  Yemen,  and  the  death  in 
battle  of  the  Arabian  king,  so  much  of  the 
bishop's  account  being  retained  as  was  giren 
before  this  long  digression,  which  might  well  be 
lengthened  by  the  consideration  of  the  probable 
orthodoxy  of  John  the  Paramoniarius.'  Hence- 
forward the  historians  are  more  nearly  consist- 
ent. 

It  was  probably  in  the  year  522  or  523  thai 
the  death  of  the  viceroy  whom  Elesbaan  had 
left  in  Yemen,  encouraged  Dhu  Nowas  to  come 
down  from  his  hiding  place  in  the  hills  (^'tanquam 
daemon  came  indutus,"  Acta  Sanctorum^  Oct.  xiL 
316),  and  reassert  himself  as  king  of  the  Home- 
ritae and  champion  of  Judaism.     Choosing  a 

•  C£  Walch  Id  Nooi  Comment  Soc  Reg.  SeienL  GiMm^ 
gentU,  iv.  p.  60.  Walch's  support  cannot  be  dsimed  for 
the  whole  or  this  theory. 

f  From  wliich  patriarch  of  Alexandria  did  lie  enmm} 
Cf.  article  £tuioi*ux  Cuuaca,  p.  249. 
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ttmm  when  the  Arabian  Ov.f  would  be  an 
oDpaaiable  barrier  to  the  intervention  of  ^et- 
w!n,  be  gathered  a  force  which  presently  num- 
bered 130.000  men,  and  having  put  to  death  all 
the  Christiaai  whom  he  could  find,  and  turned 
ibcir  church  into  a  e^magogue,  he  preeeed  on  to 
Negran,  the  head-<{uarter8  of  the  Ethiopian  vice- 
nplij,  and  held  at  this  time  bj  Arethas,  the 
phflsrch.*  Here  he  found  the  garrison  fore- 
vamed  and  the  gates  closed:  nor  were  they 
optmd  to  the  terror  of  his  threats,  when  coming 
to  the  wall  and  holding  up  a  wooden  cross  he 
tvorv  that  all  who  would  not  blaspheme  the 
Cractfied  and  insult  the  sign  of  His  suffering 
thoold  d!«.  At  last  by  treacherv  Dhu  Nowas 
won  jk.  eotrrnce,  promising  that  lie  would  hurt 
ii3Qe  of  th^  citizens,  and  demanding  nothing 
barter  to  be  yielded  than  an  exorbitant  tribute : 
V^ .»  having  entered  he  began  at  once  the  rieck- 
leM  nsssacre  which  has  won  him  a  title  in 
Aiabiaa  history,  and  left  its  mark  even  in  the 
Kom  (cf.  Welch's  paper  in  the  GdUmgen  Cam' 
mmtani,  p.  25,  and  article  Ethiopiak  Chuboh, 
p.  350).  Arethas  and  Ruma  his  wife  died 
with  a  defiant  confession  on  their  lips :  more 
tbsn  (bur  thousand  Christian  men,  women, 
sad  children  were  killed  (commemorated  in 
the  Roman  calendar  on  October  24) ;  and  from 
the  fiery  dyke  into  which  the  victims  were 
thrown,  Dhu  Nowas  received  the  name  Saheb-el- 
Okhdod,  ••  Lord  of  the  Trench."^ 

It  happened  that  at  this  time,  probably  in  the 
Janosry  of  524,  Simeon,  the  bishop  of  Beth- 
Anam,  had  been  sent  by  Justin,  together  with 
see  Abraham,  a  priest  of  Constantinople,  to  gain 
the  alliaaoe  of  M undhir  III.,  king  of  the  Ara- 
bttas  of  Uira,  a  friend  valuable  alike  for  reasons 
•f  commeroe  and  in  regard  to  the  war  with 
Persia.  As  the  ambassadors  drew  near  to  the 
roral  preseuoe  (the  story  is  told  by  Simeon  in 
a  letter  to  the  abbat  of  Gabula)  they  were  met 
bj  a  crowd  of  Arabs  crying  that  Christ  was 
drircn  out  of  Rome  and  Persia  and  Homeritis; 
end  they  learnt  that  messengers  were  present 
fnm  Dhu  Nowas  with  letters  to  king  Mundhir, 
which  presently  they  heard  read.  Thev  heard 
St  great  length  the  recital  of  the  treachery  by 
whwh  Negran  had  been  taken,  of  the  insult  done 
te  the  buhop'a  tomb,  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
Christians,  of  the  triumph  of  Judaism;  they 
bfsrd  the  confession  of  the  martyr  Arethas,  and 
the  speech  wherewith  Ruma  urged  the  women 
of  Negrsn  to  follow  her  to  the  abiding  city  of 
the  divine  Bridegroom,  praying  that  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  might  be  the  waU  of  Negran  while 
it  coatinued  in  the  fiaith,  and  that  she  might  be 
forgiven  for  that  Arethas  had  died  first.  They 
head  the  itory  of  her  brutal  murder,  and  then 
the  appeal  of  Dhu  Nowas  that  Mundhir  should 
it  eace  enact  a  like  massacre  throughout  his 
kingdom.  For  a  moment  their  own  end  must 
bsre  seemed  very  near ;  but  the  courage  of  a 
<oUier  who  stood  fbrth  as  spokesman  of  the 
■May  Christians  in  Mundhir's  army  decided  the 
fcesitation  of  the  king,  and  the  ambassadors  went 
«  their  way  unhurt  (but  apparently  un- 
auwered)  to  Naaman,  a  port  in  the  Arabian 

•  TbflvglktbxWakb  end  by  Wright  to  be  identical  with 
f^  Abdailab  Ibo  Athamls  of  the  Arabian  blstoriaoB. 

^  AH  neatloo  is  here  omitted  of  the  many  details  of 
^  peat  nartjrdom  whicb  are  given  in  the  Act*  8. 
Bd  the  MS.  cf  himeoo  of  Betb-Atsam. 


Quit  There  they  heard  more  fu)lv  the  story  of 
the  massacre,  especially  in  regard  to  the  con« 
stancy  of  a  boy,  who  was  afterwards  known  to 
the  bishop  of  Asia  at  Justinian's  court.  Simeon 
of  Beth-Arsam  thus  closes  his  letter,  praying  that 
the  news  of  the  martyrdom  may  be  spread 
throughout  the  church,  and  the  martyrs  receive 
the  honour  of  commemoration,  and  that  the 
king  of  Ethiopia  may  be  urged  to  help  the 
Homeritae  against  the  oppression  of  the  Jew. 
(Cf.  Assemani  BM,  Or.  i.  364-379.) 

When  this  message  reached  Elesbaan,  it  was 
reinforced  by  a  letter  from  the  emperor  Justin, 
elicited  by  the  entreaties  of  Dous  Ibn  Dzi  Thale* 
ban,  one  of  the  few  Christians  who  had  escaped  the 
penecution  of  Dhu  Nowas  (c^  Wright,  Ear/y 
Christianitif  m  Arabia,  p.  56).     This  letter  is 
given  in  the  Ada  S,  Arethae  ;  where  also  it  is 
told  how  the  patriarch  of  AJezandria,  at  the 
request  of  Justin,    urged   Elesbaan  to  invade 
Yemen,  ofiering  up  a  litany  and  appointing  a 
vigil  on  his  behalf,  and  sending  to  him   the 
Eucharist  in  a  silver  vessel.     Without  delay 
Elesbaan  collected  a  great  army,  which  he  divided 
into  two  parts ;  15,u00  men  he  sent  southwards, 
in  order  that  they  might  cross  at  Bab-el-Mandeb^ 
and  marching  through  Yemen  divert  the  strength 
of  Dhu  Nowas's  forces  from  the  movements  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Ethiopians,  which  Elesbaan  in- 
tended to  send  by  sea  to  some  place  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia.      For  the  transport  of  these 
latter  he  appropriated  sixty  merchant  vessels 
then  anchored  in  his  ports,  adding  ten  more, 
built  after  the  native  fashion,  the  planks  being 
held  together  by  ropes.     On  the  eve  of  the 
enterprise  he  went  in  procession  to  the  great 
church  of  Azum,  and  there,  laying  aside  his 
royalty,  he  sued  m  formd  pauperis  (or  the  favour 
of  Him  whose  war  he  dared  to  wage ;  praying  that 
his  sins  might  be  visited  on  himself,  and  not  on 
his  people.     Then  he  sought  the  blessing,  the 
counsel,  and  the  prayers  of  St.  Pantaloon ;  and 
received  from  within  the  doorless  and  window- 
leas  tower,  where  the  hermit  had  lived  for  forty 
five  years,  the  answer,  ^^''Effrm  9hv  9oi  6  avfi- 
fioffiXt^p  90i^  and  again,  **  'H  e^x^  rov  4f>x«- 
wolfUPQS  *AXc(aj^f»cfai,  koI  t&  Sdapva  *lovffrit^v 
ffol  ^  9vffia  ii  eMcordni  rdi^  fAopr^pmw  h^i^^ 
M    rev    po^pw  Bwruurrtiplov,**     And  so  the 
armament  was  sent  on  its  twofold  route. 

In  regard  to  the  chief  iacts  of  this  expedition, 
the  Arabic  historians  quoted  by  Wright  and 
Welch  agree  fairly  well  *  with  the  Greek  writers 
and  with  the  brief  account  of  the  bbhop  of 
Asia ;  differing  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  presence 
of  Elesbaan  himself,  which  is  asserted  by  the 
Greeks,  denied  by  the  Arabians,  and  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  Dhu  Nowas's  end.  For  the 
15,000  Bab-el-Mandeb  was  indeed  a  gate  of 
tears:  they  died  of  hunger,  wandering  in  the 
desert.  The  rest  of  the  force  were  safely  em- 
barked, and  sailed  southwards  down  the  Gulf  of 
Arabia  towards  the  straits ;  which  Dhu  Nowas 
had  barred  by  a  huge  chain,  stretched  across  the 
space  of  two  furlongs  from  side  to  side.  Over 
this  chain,  however,  first  ten  ships  and  then 
seven  more,  were  lifted  by  the  waves,  the 
Ethiopian  admiral  being  on  board  one  of  the 
seven;  the  rest  were  driven  back  by  stress  of 

I  Wakh  seems  rather  to  overrate  the  discrepancy 
rcf.  p.  M)b  LudolpbUtt  greatly  undeiefitimstes  It  (p.  166). 
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wettber  up  the  Gulf,  bat  preaently,  the  chftin 
being,  according  to  one  account,  broken,  forced 
the  passage,  and,  passing  the  sm*Uir  detachment 
of  seventeen,  cast  anchor  farther  along  the  coast. 
Meanwhile  Dha  Nowas,  baring  first  encamped 
on  the  western  shore,  where  he  thonght  the 
hindrance  of  his  chain  would  force  the  Ethiopians 
to  land,  hurried  from  his  position,  and  leaving 
but  a  few  men  to  resist  the  smaller  fleet  watched 
vith  his  main  army  the  movements  of  the  rest, 
lliose  on  board  the  seventeen  ships  under  the 
command  of  the  Ethiopian  admiral  easily  effected 
a  landing  near  the  port  of  Aden,  and  defeating 
the  troops  opposed  to  them,  pressed  on  to  the 
chief  city,  Taphar,  or  Taphran,  which  surrendered 
immediately.  (Cf.  Wright,  Early  Christianity  m 
Arabia,  58-HO.)  Broken  in  courage  by  the  news 
of  this  disaster,  the  main  body  of  the  Arabians 
offered  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  rest  of  the 
Ethiopian  armament :  and  Dhu  Nowas  saw  that 
the  end  of  his  reign  and  of  his  life  was  very 
near.  According  to  the  Arabic  historians  he 
threw  himself  from  the  cVif  and  died  in  the 
waves;  according  to  the  Acta  S,  Arethae,  he 
bound  his  seven  kinsmen  in  chains,  and  fastened 
them  to  the  throne  on  which  he  sat,  lest  they 
should  fail  to  share  his  &te ;  and  so  awaited  the 
death  which  Elesbaan  inflicted  with  his  own 
hand.  The  Arabic  writers  are  unsupported  in 
their  storv  of  the  useless  resistance  of  a  successor 
Dhu  Giadian ;  it  was  probably  at  the  death  of 
Dhu  Nowas  that  the  kmgdom  of  the  Homeritae 
ended,  and  Yemen  became  a  province  of  Ethiopia. 
At  Taphar  Elesbaan  is  said  to  have  built  a 
church,  digging  the  foundations  for  seven  days 
with  his  own  hands :  and  from  Taphar  he  wrote 
to  tell  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  the  news  of 
his  victory.  A  bishop  was  sent  from  Alexandria 
and  appointed  to  the  see  of  Negran,  where  aeain 
questions  are  raised  both  as  to  the  orthodoxy 
and  as  to  the  identity  of  this  bishop.  This 
town  the  king  restored,  and  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Arethai's  son  ;  rebuilding  and  endowing 
the  great  Church,  and  granting  perpetual  right 
cf  asylum  to  the  place  where  the  bodies  of  the 
martvrs  had  lain.  And  so  Elesbaan  returned  to 
Ethiopia.    (Boll.  Acta  SS.  October,  xii.  322.) 

Here  again  begins  a  period  of  confusion  and 
inconsistency,  such  as  may  justify  the  complaint 
of  the  Arabs  that  among  all  other  histories  that 
cf  the  Homeritae  is  the  most  imperfect  (Ludol- 
phus,  p.  167) :  it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  the 
diverse  accounts  of  the  course  of  events  in 
Homeritis  after  the  departure  of  Elesbaan.  The 
great  preponderance  of  authority  is  with  Pro- 
oopius,  who  is  here  at  one  with  the  Arabic 
writers,  and  followed  by  Walch,  Ritter,  and  for 
the  most  part  by  the  Bollandist  Acta,  It  may 
be  enough  therefore  to  give  hiit  account,  since 
reconciliation  is  impossible,  and  since  the  events 
bear  only  indirectly  upon  Elesbaan's  life. 

It  would  seem  then,  that  the  king,  when  he 
returned  to  Ethiopia,  left  a  Christian  Arab, 
named  Esimiphaeus,  otherwise  known  as  Aria- 
thus  to  be  his  viceroy  over  the  conquered 
people.**  But  he  also  left  an  element  of  discord, 
a  part  of  his  army  being  detained  by  the  luxury 

k  lUlsla  mIscslU  Um  'Ayytfnif.  For  the  klentifl. 
SMMii  uf  Ariathos  and  Esimiphaeus  cf.  8alt*s  Voyage  to 
JbyMsiniOt  pp.  46^70.  Enimlpbaeus  probably  Is  Abn. 
^ohaaDi,  the  fislher  of  Sebem. 


of  Arabia  Felix,  and  refusing  to  leave  tht  had 
which  they  had  won.  These  soldiers  not  long 
after  set  up  a  rival  to  Esimiphaeus,  in  the  pfrsna 
of  Abrahah  or  Abraham,  the  Christian  slave  of  a 
Roman  merchant,  who  was  strong  enough  to 
shut  up  the  viceroy  in  a  fort  and  seise  the 
throne  of  Yemen.  A  force  of  3000  men  was 
sent  by  Elesbaan,  under  the  oonunand  of  a  prinoc 
of  his  house,  whom  some  call  Aryates  or  Areihas, 
to  depose  the  usurper ;  and  it  seems  that  Abiahah, 
like  Dhu  Nowas,  sought  Mifety  among  the 
mountains.  But  his  retreat  too  was  only  for  a 
time :  about  the  year  MO  he  came  down  and  con- 
fronted the  representative  of  Elesbaan ;  and  at  tha 
critical  moment  the  Ethiopian  troops  deserted  and 
murdered  their  general.'  Determined  to  maintain 
his  supremacy  imd  avense  his  kinsman,  Elesbaan 
sent  a  second  army ;  but  Uiia,  loyally  fighting  with 
Abrahah,  was  utterly  defeated,  and  odIt  a  handful 
of  men  returned  to  Ethiopia.  The  Arabic  hia- 
torians  record  the  great  oath  with  which  Elesbaan 
swore  that  he  would  yet  lay  hold  of  the  land  of 
the  Homeritae,  both  mountain  and  plain;  and 
that  he  would  pluck  the  forelock  fh>m  the  rebel's 
head,  and  take  his  blood  as  the  price  of  Aryatea' 
death ;  and  they  tell  of  the  mixed  cunning  and 
cowardice  by  which  Abrahah  satisfied  tha 
Ethiopian's  oath,  and  evaded  his  anger ;  winning 
at  last  a  recognition  of  hb  dignity.  Prooopina 
adds  that  Abrahah  paid  tribute  to  Elesbaan's 
successor ;  and  the  Homeritae  remained  in  frea 
subjection  to  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  till  tha 
century  had  almost  ended. 

In  this  continuous  history  of  those  relations 
between  Elesbaan  and  the  Homeritae,  which  ara 
the  most  vivid  part  of  his  life,  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  two  occasions  at  which  ha 
appears  near  the  main  course  of  the  life  of  his 
age,  in  contact  with  the  history  of  the  Roman 
empire.  For  two  reasons  the  alliance  of  Ethiopia 
and  Yemen  was  attractive  to  Justinian ;  for  not 
only  might  their  armies  do  good  service  in  tha 
Persian  war,  but  it  was  also  possible  that  their 
merchants  might  draw  the  silk-trade  of  Chinn 
from  its  normal  course  through  Persia,  so  that 
the  Byzantine  court  might  neither  lose  itssupplj 
in  time  of  war  nor  in  time  of  peace  enrich  ita 
enemies.  Records  are  extant  of  two  embasaiaa 
sent  by  Justinian  to  Elesbaan,  records  almost  in 
the  very  words  of  the  ambassadors."  Joannaa 
Malala,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  first,  had 
before  him  the  autograph  of  the  envoy  whom 
Procopius  (de  BeUo  Pertico,  i.  20)  calls  Julian : 
Photius  has  preserved  in  the  third  codex  of  his 
BUdiotheca  his  fresh  memory  of  Nonnosns'a 
story  of  his  experience  in  the  second  mission. 
Julian  must  have  been  sent  before  531,  lor 
Cabadea  was  still  living,  and  according  to  Pro* 
copios  Esimiphaeus  was  viceroy  of  Homentis. 
He  was  received  by  Elesbaan,  according  to  hia 
own  account,  with  the  silence  of  an  intense  joj  ; 
for  the  alliance  of  Rome  had  long  been  the  great 
desire  of  the  Ethiopians.  The  king  was  seated 
on  a  high  chariot,  drawn  by  four  elephant* 

1  The  Bollandist  soooont  is  here  followed.  Proooptua 
neither  nurks  nor  oeoeaMrily  ezdadcs  such  an  Interval 
between  the  anlval  of  Aryates  and  the  deteitfcin  og 
bia  troops. 

»  Tbere  is  no  such  likeness  between  the  aoooont  of 
Malala  and  that  of  Nonnoaot  at  to  Jnsli^  Okbbon^ 
oonfu&ion  of  the  two  miseions.    Cb.  &UL 
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wHh  gold :  h»  wort  on  hit  thoolden 
1  Urate  lobe  itadded  with  pearla,  and  ronnd  hii 
Um  •  fidrering  of  linen  embroidertd  with  goUL 
Ht  rcoHTBd  Josiinian't  letter  with  ererj  sign  of 
xaipeek,  and  on  learning  that  he  was  called  to 
take  put  in  the  Pernan  war,  he  began  to  pre- 
pare his  forcee  eren  before  Julian  was  dismissed 
Ilea  his  eoort  with  the  kiss  of  peace.  (Johannis 
MaUat  Cknmograpkiaf  sviii.  Bonn.  edit.  pp.  457, 
468.)  Malala  records  no  aeqnel  of  these  prepara- 
taoQS,  ProGopiua  complains  that  none  occnrrod. 

This  second  embassy,  which  was  sent  pri- 
BMrilj  te  Kaisiis  or  Imrnlcajs,  the  prince  of  the 
Chin&u  and  Maaddeni,  and  only  secondarily  to 
tbt  Honeritae  and  the  Ethiopians,  seems  to 
Wbag  to  the  last  years  of  Klesbaan's  reijnu 
KsBDoiis  the  envoy  belonged  to  a  fiunily  of  diiHo* 
Mtista,  for  his  &ther  and  grandfather  had  been 
Oiploycd  in  like  nusaions.  Bat  Photins  has 
cofud  from  his  mannscript  no  details  of  the 
purpose  or  reanlt  of  this  journey:  only  tell- 
iaf  of  the  great  herd  of  5000  elephanto  which 
KoaMsns  saw  between  Adolis  and  Aznm, 
ud  the  pigmy  negroes  who  met  him  on  an 
islsad  as  he  aaaled  away  from  Pharsan.  (Photii 
Smothtoa;  Bekker's  edit.  pp.  3,  3.) 

Hie  story  of  Elesbaan's  abdication  and  sedn- 
Ma  is  told  in  the  Acta  8,  ArtUum:  the  last 
jmn  of  kis  Hfr  are  embellished  in  Ethiopian 
hsgiegraphy,  with  many  strange  miracles  which 
tkdr  Jeanit  critic  nnheeitatingly  disbelieves.* 
Hsfing  aeoepted  the  fealtv  and  recogniied  the 
lejtlty  of  Abrahah,  and  haring  confirmed  the 
fiyth  of  Christ  in  Homeritis,  •^pro  tanU  Dei 
btaadictieiie  nihil  se  dignnm  reddere  posse  aiebat 
Rx  KWshass;  hoc  tantam  inrenit  nt  ooronam 
legisai  deponerei  et  indneret  restem  monasti- 
onau"  The  cell  to  which  he  betook  himself  is 
sItU  shewn  to  the  traTeUer :  it  was  visited  in 
1805  by  Henry  Salt,  and  has  been  elaborately 
4iiuibtd  by  Mendes  and  Lefevre.  There  the 
kiag  remained  in  solitude  and  great  rigour  of 
sifetirism :  and  the  year  of  his  death  is  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  his  hermit's  lift.  His  crown  he  sent 
to  Jerusalem,  praying  that  it  might  be  hung  **  in 
eoaspectn  janoae  riviiid  sepulchri ;  in  quo  prin- 
apivB  resurrectionie  et  incorruptionis  nobis 
oiUadit  Christos  Filins  Dei  a  mortuis  resurgens : 
cai  gloria  com  Patre  et  Spiritu  Sancto  nunc 
•t  semper  in  saecnla  saeculorum."  [F.  P.] 

ELEUCHADIUS,  100  ^.d.,  bishop  of  Ra- 
veatt ;  commemorated  on  the  14th  of  February. 
He  is  the  snbjeot  of  the  sixth  sermon  of  Peter 
Bnuaaus,  in  the  11th  centory.  His  name  is  also 
ftrea  ia  the  Martyrologium  Romanum,  and  in 
ncnuBn  Craren's  Additions  to  CJsuard.  His 
till  is  given  by  Johannee  Camansins  (BoUand. 
iA  ^  Feb.  747)  from  a  MS.  in  a  monastery 
ia  Westphalia ;  and  by  Hieronymus  Rubeus  {Hi*- 
tanamm  Mavtimafmn,  libri  decem.  Venioe,1572, 
Uie).  By  these  he  is  said  to  have  been  one 
•f  tbe  four  pnpils  of  St.  Apollinaris  who  suc- 
cmM  him  in  his  see,  the  lue  being  Aderitus, 
DeoebadiQs,  Martianns,  Galocerus.  He  is  do- 
•eribed  as  an  eminent  Platonic  philosopher,  €on- 
^'Rted  by  ApoUinaris  on  a  visit  to  Rome.  He 
ipaaied  his  master  and  fellow  disciples  to 


bufenda  cot  tgnofantia  HsbeaslDormn  hoe 
nrferre  quae  de  saai-tls  sob  ac  viris  Ulns- 
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Ravenna,  to  rule  the  church  in  that  place.  Anol 
linaris  was  martyred  under  Vespasian,  and  FJen- 
chadius  kuoceeded  Aderitus  ▲.!>.  100.  He  dlfl 
A.D.  112,  and  his  remains  were  buried  outside 
the  walls,  where  a  church  was  afterwards  dodi« 
cated  to  his  memory,  existing  fn  *Mp  time  of 
Peter  Damianus.  It  is  thought  that  his  bonoa 
were  carried  by  king  Astulf  to  Tidnum.  Petei 
Damianus  believed  him  to  have  written  books  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  probably  on  the 
Incarnation  and  Passion.  He  was  not  actually  a 
martyr.  (Pit.  Dam.  Opp,  part  ii.  29,  etc; 
Patr.  Let.  cxlir.  534,  etc,  UghelL  ItaL  8aor.  u. 
827.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

ELEUSINIUS  (IX  •  very  reverend  person 
(suSco-i^M^aTos)  despatched  bv  Eustathius  of 
Sebaste,  A.D.  371,  to  apprise  Basil  of  the  approach 
of  the  Emperor  Valenit,  and  to  express  the  ap- 
prehension he  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  Catholics 
at  Caesarea,  and  especially  for  Basil  himself. 
Basil  wrote  thanking  Eustathius  for  sending  him 
such  an  ally  and  supporter  in  the  spiritual  con- 
tesU  be  was  engaged  in.  (Basil,  £pUt,  79  [3181 
p.  300.)  [E.  V.f 

ELEUBINIUS  (2),  (ELBunua,  Baron.  A,  E^ 
ann.  449,  xii.),  one  of  the  deacons  in  the 
monastery  of  Eutyches  at  Constantinople.  At  the 
meeting  in  November,  A.D.  448,  of  the  coundl  of 
bishops  by  whom  he  was  eventually  condemned, 
Eutyches  sent  round  a  ''tome"  or  doctrinal 
treatise,  by  the  hands  of  Eleusinius  and  a  brother 
deacon,  Constantino,  to  be  signed  bv  the  heads  of 
the  chief  monastic  establishments  of  the  dty,  with 
the  view  of  committing  them  to  his  cause  against 
Flavian,  thdr  bishop.  In  this  they  met  with  but 
little  success.  (Ubbe,  ConcU,  iv.  198, 210.)  When 
the  messengers  of  the  synod  presented  themselves 
at  Eutyches'  convent,  demanding  to  see  him, 
Eleusinius  came  forward  to  receive  their  message, 
and  on  their  refusing  to  give  it  to  any  one  but 
the  archimandrite  himself,  they  were  conveved 
by  him  to  Eutyches'  presence.  (7*6.  200.)  Eu- 
tyches reinsing  to  appear  before  the  coundl  on 
the  plea  of  illness,  Eleusinius  was  commissioned 
with  Abraham  and  others,  to  represent  him  at 
the  fourth  session.  (/&.  204-207.)  Eleudniua 
was  dted  at  the  sixth  session  of  the  coundl  to 
substantiate  the  charges  brought  against  Euty- 
ches by  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum  (/6.  213).  He 
successfblly  urged  a  claim  to  be  present, 
with  other  members  of  Eutyches'  monas- 
tery, when  sentence  of  excommunication  and 
deposition  was  pronounced,  f/6.  239.)  On  the 
meeting  of  the  "  Latrodnium^  at  Ephesus,  ▲.D. 
449,  Eleusinius  was  one  of  the  monks  who  lodged 
a  formal  complaint  against  Flavian  for  the  con- 
demnation of  Eutyches  at  Constantinople,  (lb, 
280.)  [E.  v.] 

ELETJSINUS  (1),  tribune  of  Thamugada,  ia 
Nnmidia,  bearer  of  a  request  from  the  people 
of  that  place  to  St.  Augustine  that  he  would 
reply  to  the  letter  of  Oaudentius  concerning 
Donatism.    (Aug.  iTjp.  204,  9.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

ELEU8INU8  (8),  (Baron.  AwmI.  512,  xxiii.), 
bishop  of  Sasima.    [Eleubius  (5>]         [C.  H.] 

ELEUBIPPUS  (Baron.  AnnaL  ann.  179, 
xxxvu. ;  Flor.  Wig.  CAron.  ann.  716,  in  Jf.  iT.  B. 
541a;  Sim.  Dun.  G,  Ji,  A.  in  Jf.  H,  B,  653  A\ 

martyr.    ^Elasippos.]  [C  H.] 
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BLEUSIUS  (1),  A  deacon  and  philcMopher  in 
the  reign  uf  Constantine,  quoted  hy  Codinus  as 
one  of  the  aathoritiei  for  the  erents  at  the  foon- 
iation  of  Constantinople.     (Codinna,  p.  9,  ▲.&.) 

[J.  wg 

ELEUSIUS  (8),  bishop  of  Crzicos,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  inflaential  members  of  the 
Semiarian  party  in  the  second  half  of  the  4th 
coLtury,   intimately  connected   with    Basil    of 
Ancyra,   Eustathins  of  Sebaste,  Sophronins  of 
Pompeiopolis,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Macedo- 
nian party.    He  is  uniformly  described  as  a  man 
of  high  personal  character,  holy  in  life,  rigid  in 
self-discipline,  nntiring  in  his  exertions  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and,  according  to  St. 
Hilary,  more  nearly  identified  with  the  orthodox 
doctrine  than  most  of  his  associates  (Hilar,  de 
Sjfnod,  p.  133).    The  people  of  his  diocese  are 
described  by  Theodoret  as  zealous  for  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  and  well  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  he 
himself  as  a  man  worthy  of  all  praise.    (Theod. 
ir.  E,  ii.  25 ;  ffaeret.  Fab,  iv.  3.)  Though  usually 
found  acting  with  the  tyrannical  and  unscrupu- 
lous party,  of  which  Macedonius  was  the  origi- 
nal leader,  and  sharing  in  the  discredit  of  the 
measures  directed  by  them  against  the  holders 
of  the  Homoousian  faith,  Eleusius  was  uncom- 
promising in  his  opposition  to  the  pronounced 
Arians,  by  whom  he  was  persecuted  and  deposed ; 
and  a  calm  view  of  his  career,  as  fiur  as  we  know 
it,  leads  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  substantial  justice 
of  the  commendation  passed  upon  him  by  the 
voice  of  antiquity. 

Eleusius  had  held  a  military  office  in  the 
Imperial  household  with  oonsidenthle  distinction, 
when  he  was  suddenly  elevated  to  the  episcopate 
by    the    notorious  Macedonius,  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople.     He  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Cvzicus,  on  the  Propontis,  at  the  same  time  that 
Marathonius,  paymaster  of  the  prefects  of  the 
Praetorian  Guard,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Kicomedia,  c.   A.D.  356    (Sox.   H,  E,  iv.  20; 
Suidas,  sub  voc  *EAf^<os).     Eleusius  signalized 
the  entrance  on  his  episcopal  office  with  a  vehe- 
ment outburst  of  zeal  against  the    relics    of 
paganism    at    Cyzicus.      He    demolished    the 
temples,  heaped  contempt  on  their  gods  and  their 
ritual,  and  used  his  authority  to  hurass  the  wor- 
ahippers.    This,  as  will  be  seen,  was  remembered 
against  him  on  the  accession  of  Julian.    He 
shewed  no  less  decision  in  dealing  with  the  Nova- 
tians,  with  whom  a  community  of  persecution 
bad  caused  the  Catholics  to  unite.   He  destroyed 
their  church,  and  forbade  their  assemblies  for 
worship.     (Socr.  H.E.  ii .  38 ;  Soz.  H,E,  iv.  21. 
v.  15.)    He  soon  acquired  great  influence  over 
his  people,  not  by  any  eloquence  of  speech,  of 
which  he  was  destitute,  but  by  his  religious  seal, 
the  austerity  of  his  life,  and    the  consistent 
gravity  of  his  manners.    He  established  in  his 
diocese  a  large  number  of  monasteries,  both  for 
males  and  females  (Suidas,  u.  s.)    He  took  part 
in  the  semi-Arian  council  which  met  at  Ancyra 
358  A.D.  (Hilar,  de  Synod,  p.  127X  and  was  one 
of  the  members  deputed,  with  Basil  of  Ancyra, 
Eustathius  of   Sebaste,    and  Leon  tins,  to  lay 
before  Constantius  at  Sirmium  the  decrees  they 
had  passed,  condemnatory  of  the  Anomoeans,  and 
obtain  their    ratification.    (Hilar,   u.  s.;  Soz. 
//.  E,  iv.  13;  Ubbe,  Condi,  ii.  790.)    We  find 
Eleusius  again  taking  part  in  the    indecisive 
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Ooimcil  of  Seleuda,  AJ>.  359  (Socr.  ff.RU. 
39-40),  at  which  he  met  the  proposition  of  tht 
Acadans  to  draw  up  a  new  confession  of  fiuth,  by 
the  assertion  that  they  had  not  met  to  learn  any- 
thing they  had  not  been   previously  taoglky 
nor  to  receive  a  new  faith,  but  to  pledge  thoBuelvea 
for  death  to   that  laid  down  by  the  fiitben 
(Socr.  N,  E.  ii.  40).    Having  been  commissioned 
with  Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  Basil  of  Ancyra,  and 
others,  to  communicate  the  result  of  the  synod 
to  Constantius,   Eleusius  denounced  the   blas> 
phemies  attributed  to  Endoxius  so   vigorously 
that  he  was  compelled  by  the  emperor's  threats  to 
retract  them  (Theod.  H,  E,  iL  23).    [EuDOXiui; 
Eustathius  of  Sbbastb].    The  wily  Acadans 
speedily  gained  the  ear  of  Constantius,    aod» 
turning  the  tables  on  them,  secured  the  deposi- 
tion of  their  semi-Arian  rivals,  of  whom  Eleusius 
was  one,  A.D.  360.    The  nominal  charge  against 
him  was  that  he  had,  without  due  examination, 
baptized  and  ordained  one  Heradius  of  Tjrtf 
who,  being  accused  of  magic,  had  fled  to  Cyaicus, 
and  that  when  the  fiusts  came  to  his  knowledge 
he  had  refused  to  depose  him.    He  was  also 
charged  with  having  admitted  to  holy  orders  per^ 
sons  who  had  been  condemned  by  his  neighbour. 
Maris  of  Chalcedon  (Soz.ir.f  .  iv.  24 ;  Socr.  H,  E. 
ii.  42).    His  old  patron,  Macedonius  of  Coostan* 
tinople,  who  had  been  got  rid  of  at  the  same  time 
on  equally  ftivolons  grounds,  wrote  to  encourage 
him  and  the  other  deposed  prelates  in  their  sS- 
herence  to  the  Antiochene  formula,  and  to  main* 
tain  the  **  Homoiousian  "  as  the  watchword  of 
their  party  (Socr.  ff,  E.  ii.  45;   Sos.  iL  K  iv. 
27).    The  subtle  Anomoean  Eunomius  was  made 
bishop  of  Cyzicus  in  his  room  by  Endoxius,  who 
had  succeeded  Macedonius  as  bishop  of  Constan* 
tinople  (Socr.  H.  E.  iv.  7 ;  Philost.  JST.  E.  r.  3). 
Eunomius,  however,  ikiled  to  secure  the  good* 
will  of  the  people  who  refosed  to  attend  the 
church  where  he  officiated,  and  built  a  church  for 
themselves  outside  the  town.    On  the  accession 
of  Julian,  A.D.  361,  Eleusius,  in  common  with  tho 
other  deposed  prelates,  returned  to  his  see,  horn 
which  he  was  soon  expelled  a  second  time  by 
Julian,  on  the  representation  of  the  heathen 
inhabitants  of  Cyzicus,  on  account  of  the  zeal  he 
had  shewn  against  paganism  (Soz.  ff.  E.  v.  15). 
Julian's  death  having  removed  the    interdict, 
Eleusius  regained  possession  of  his  see.    He  took 
the  lead  at  the  Macedonian  coundl  of  Lampeacos, 
A.D.  365  (Socr.  H.  E.  iv.  4).    At  Nicomedia,  A.i>. 
366,  he  weakly  succumbed  to  Valens'  threats  of 
banishment  and  confiscation,  and  declared  his 
acceptance  of  the  Arian  creed.    Full  of  remorao 
at  his  cowardly  submission,  on  his  return   to 
Cyzicus,  he  assembled  his  people,  confessed  and 
deplored  his  crime,  and  expressed  his  desire,  sinot 
he  had  denied  his  fiuth,  to  resign  his  charge  into 
the  hands  of  a  worthier  bishop.    The  people  of 
Cyzicus,  who  were  devotedly  attached  to  him, 
refused  to  accept  his  resignation  (Socr.  H.  E.  ir. 
6  ;  Philost.  H.  E.  ix.  13).     In  A.I>.  381  Oeusius 
was  the  chief  of  the  thirty-six  bishops  of  Mace- 
donian tenets  summoned  by  Theodosins  to  tha 
oecumenical  Coundl  of  Constantinople  in  tht 
hope  of  bringing  them  back  to  Catholic  doctrine. 
This  antidpation  proved  nugatorv,  and  Eleusius 
and  his  adherents  obstinately  reiused  all  recon- 
ciliation, and  maintained  their  heretical  views  on 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  spite  of  thdt 
condemnation  by  the  coundl.  (Socr.  Jl,  E,  ▼.  9; 
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Im.  E  £  Tit.  7.)  The  result  of  the  oonferenee  df 
^ialwM  of  all  parties  in  A.D.  383,  to  which  Oeasiiis 
vat  aLo  iBTited  4m  chief  of  the  Macedonians,  was 
e^uiijadreTBe  to  the  emperor's  desire  to  establish 
*MVy  of  religion.  The  difierences  prored  irre- 
eoaolable,  and  the  emperor  manifested  hit  dis- 
sppointment  hj  a  teries  of  serere  edicts  directed 
agiiott  the  Macedonians,  Ennomians,  Arians,  and 
ecatr  rattn  of  heretics.  How  hx  these  edicts 
were  pat  in  eiecntion,and  to  what  extent  Elensios 
vat  a  saftrer  fttnn  them,  we  are  nnable  to  de- 
teniae.  (TiUemont,  MOn.  Eodtit,  toI.  ri.  pas- 
tiiiL)  [E.  v.] 

ELEU8in8(S>,  a  Donatist,  to  whom,  together 
vith  Felix,  Glorias,  and,  if  the  reading  be  cor- 
rect, GrammaticQs,  St.  Augustine  addressed  two 
kUffi,  Nos.  43,  44.  The  first  of  theiie,  A.D. 
397  or  898,  relate*  in  detail  the  inconsisten- 
OH  and  exoesaes  of  the  Donatists  and  Circnm- 
seUioBa,  cameatly  remonstrates  with  them,  and 
atreats  them  to  submit  to  reason,  to  Scripture, 
tad  to  the  decision  of  the  judges,  both  eccle- 
liattical  and  ciril,  before  whom  their  cause  has 
bia  repeatedly  triad.  In  the  second,  he  relates 
a  eoatrorersy  between  himself  and  Fortunius, 
tJM  Daaattft  bishop  of  Tibursicus,  in  Nnmidia, 
vUeh  had  been  interrupted  bj  the  noisy  riolence 
ef  sa  iatmdiag  crowd.  He  propoees  to  renew 
tk  eeafereace  at  another  and  more  quiet  place, 
ia  onier  that  a  mutter  so  important  may  be 
calmly  diaeatMd.    (Aug.  Ep.  43,  44.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

ELEUSIUS  (4)  (Baron.  AnmaL  ann.  449,  ziL), 
proeoxaior  of  Entychea.    [ELEinufius.] 

(T.  W.  D.] 

KLEU8IUB  (0)  (ELEUsnnn),  a  "bishop 
ia  the  aeoond  CapMidoda,**  is  mentioned  in  the 
kttcr  of  certain  Palestinian  monks  to  Alcison 
Mep  of  Nicopolis,  the  metropolis  of  Vetus 
^liru,  aa  shewing  hostility  to  the  faith  of 
Cialcedon,  e.  A.D.  516  (Evagrius,  H,  E.  iii.  31). 
He  b  nppoaed  to  hare  been  bishop  of  Sasima 
(Le  Qai«D,  Orimt  QtriiL  i.  406;  Gams,  Series 
Spm.  440>  [L.  D.] 

ELEUSIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Trajanopolis  in 
eeatral  Thrada,  near  the  Hebma,  was  preaent 
at  tbe  fifth  general  council  at  Constantinople, 
A.a  553.  (Mansi,  iz.  395 ;  and  U  Quien,  Oriens 
drill  L  1195.)  [J.  deS.] 

ELBU8IUS  (7)  (otherwise  Gboboiub),  a 
■eak  and  a  presbyter  of  Sioeon,  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical diocese  of  Anastasiopolis,  in  the  prorince  of 
<3alatia  Prima,  in  the  7th  century.  He  waa  a 
diKipla  of  Theodoms  Siceotea,  and  wrote  his 
lHe,vhich  is  published  by  the  Bollandists.  (Act. 
S-eL  23  April,  ui.  33.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

KLEUTERIUS  (Gams,  8er,  Epiae.  731% 
^i<^  of  Terradna.      [Elbutubbius  (6).] 

[Cf.  H.] 

ELEUTUEKIUB  (IX  bishop  of  Rome. 
[Elwjthkbot  (1).] 

ELEUTHERIU8  (S),  a  bishop  of  Illyricum, 
^  eoB  of  Anthia  and  the  oonaul  Eugeniut, 
Mjred,  together  with  his  mother,  during  the 
Rip  of  Hadrian.  He  was  commemorated  A  p. 
\^(Mm,  Baa.),  or  AprH  18  (Jfart  Usuard  ) 

[T.  S.  B.] 
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ELEUTHEBIUS  (8),  one  of  the  fourteen 
bishops  (of  sees  unnamed)  mentioned  by  Augus- 
tine as  composing  the  synod  of  Dioapolis  (Lydda) 
on  Pelagianism,  A.D.  415  (Aug.  oontr,  Juiictnwn,  i. 
5,  §  19,  in  Patr.  Lat.  zliv.  652).  In  that  list  was 
also  a  bishop  Eutonius.  There  was  at  the  same 
time  at  Diospolis  the  presbyter  Julianus,  known 
for  the  iuTention  of  the  body  of  St.  Stephen,  and 
in  his  account  of  that  matter  (in  Lipomani  ut 
inf.)  he  mentions  two  bishops  that  accompanied 
him  from  Diospolis  to  the  place  of  the  inrention, 
Eleutherius  of  Sebaste,  and  Kleutherius  of 
Jericho.  Their  identification  among  the  fourteen 
srnodal  bishops  (one  only  of  whom  is  called 
Eleutherius  by  Augustine)  is  made  out  by  sup- 
podDg  that  Eutonius  was  otherwiae  or  properly 
Eleutheriua.  It  then  remained  to  conjecture 
which  of  the  two  waa  the  bishop  of  Sebiiste  and 
which  of  Jericho.  Mansi  assigns  Eleutherius  to 
Jericho  and  Eutonius  **aiTe  Eleutherius'*  to 
Sebaste;  Le  Quien,  vice  ver$d;  (Lipomani,  de 
Vitie  8S.  ed.  Surius,  Aug.  3,  It.  147,  Venet. 
1581 ;  Mansi,  It.  315,  316;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Chritt. 
iii.  652  ;  Baron.  415,  zU.)  [C.  H.] 

ELEUTHEBIUS  (4),  bUhop  of  Genera  in 
the  5th  century.  No  credit  is  due  to  the  story 
of  the  abb<  Bc«aon,  the  historian  of  the  diocese 
of  Genera,  that  he  was  a  natire  of  Britain  con* 
temporary  with  Constantino,  and  died  in  334* 
He  is  placed  between  Casaianus  and  Domitianua  L 
(QaU,  ChrieL  zrL  378 ;  Gams,  ^S^.  Ep.  277.) 

[R.  T.  S.] 

ELEUTHEBIUS  (5)  (Gall.  Chriet.  L  863), 
archbishop  of  Arignon.  [Elotubbub.]    [C.  H.] 

ELEUTHEBIUS  (6),  ST.,  8th  in  the  lUt  of 
bishopa  of  Terracina,  about  A.  D.  443.  He  waa 
an  African  by  birth,  and  succeeded  his  aon  St. 
Silrianus.  He  goremed  the  see  for  **  some  years,** 
and  died  Sept.  6,  on  which  day  he  was  commemo- 
rated at  Terracina.  The  next  bishop  in  the  list, 
Martyrins,  was  liring  in  the  year  502.  (UgheU 
Ital.  Sac  L  1290.)  [C.  H.] 

ELEUTHEBIUS  (7),  a  bishop  addressed  by 
Sidonins  Apoliinarix  (ri.  11),  who  recommends 
to  his  notice  a  Jew,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  hope  while  a  Jew  lives  that  he  may  become 
our  brother.     (Ceill.  Aut.  EocL  z.  390.) 

[R.  T.  S.] 

ELEUTHEBIUS  (%\  bishop  of  Chalcedon, 
at  the  time  of  tbe  council  ▲.D.  451,  whoae  decrees 
he  signed  among  the  metropolitans.  He  also 
signed  the  synodal  decree  of  Gennadius  of  Con- 
stantinople against  the  simoniacs,  A.D.  459.  He 
receired  a  letter  from  the  emperor  Leo  concerning 
the  murder  of  St.  Proterins  of  Alexandria,  as  if 
he  held  metropolitan  rank,  ▲.D.  458.  (Le  Quien, 
Orkm  CkriMt  u  602 ;  Mansi,  rii.  137,  523,  917.) 

[L.D.] 

ELEUTHEBIUS  (9X  said  to  hare  been 
elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  the  ortho- 
dox A.D.  484,  in  the  time  of  the  Eutychian  Acacius 
and  the  emperor  Zeno.  Acacius  had  been  ex- 
communicated br  pope  Felix  III.  and  a  councU 
at  Rome.  Eleutherius  is  said  to  hare  sufibred 
much  from  Acacius  and  Zeno,  and  afier  a  rule  of 
seren  years  to  hare  died  towards  the  close  of  that 
reign  (Migne,  Kticyd.  Thiolog.  zl.  815).  Fra- 
ritta  succeeded  Acacius;   and  no  mention  oi 
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Eleatherias  ocean  in  Theophaaes,  BaroniiUy  or 
Pttgius's  noUs.  [W.  M.  S.] 

ELEUTHEBIU8  (10%  ST.,  commemorfttad 
Feb.  20,  was  the  third  bishop  of  Toamai,  succeed- 
ing Theodoms  and  followed  by  St.  Medardos.  The 
anthorities  for  his  life  are  of  a  late  date,  the 
earliest  of  them  an  anonymoas  one  (to  be  found 
in  Boll.  Acta  88,,  Feb.  iU.  187X  being  probably 
of  the  8th  or  9th  century^  and  the  recital  is 
overlaid  with  legend.  He  was  bom  at  Tonmai 
in  the  year  a.d.  456,  of  Christian  parents  named 
Serenas  and  Blanda,  whom  the  legends,  ignoring 
the  interval  of  about  150  years,  call  converts  of 
St.  Piatus.  While  he  was  still  a  young  man  a 
persecution  of  the  Christians  arose  in  Toumai, 
and  the  Franks,  who  were  not  vet  oonvertad, 
txpelled  the  whole  of  them  from  the  city.  Elea- 
therias and  his  feimily,  with  many  others,  settled 
at  Blandinium  (presumably  Blandain),  a  village 
a  few  leagues  distant,  where  a  church  was  buUt 
and  Theodoms  consecrated  bishop,  dpon  his 
death  Eleutherius,  having  first  been  sent  by  the 
Christians  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
po|)e,  was  consecrated  to  the  see.  The  date  is 
variously  given  in  470,  483,  484,  487,  501,  and 
502.  The  weight  of  authoritv  seems,  however, 
in  favour  of  the  year  487.  The  first  nine  years 
of  his  bishopric  were  spent  at  Blandinium,  but 
the  conversion  of  Clovis  and  his  followers  en- 
abled him  to  return  to  Tournai.  His  episcopate 
which  lasted  forty-five  yeirs,  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  passed  in  struggles  with  the  pagans 
and  heretics.  The  latter  belonged  to  sects  of  the 
Arians,  whose  doctrines  at  this  time  influenced 
the  greater  part  of  Christian  Ghitil  except  the 
Franks.  -  He  is  said  to  have  visited  Rome 
three  times  in  all ;  first,  on  the  occasion  already 
mentioned,  and  twice  when  bishop  during  the 
pontificates  of  Symmachus  and  Hormisdas,  the 
two  latter  visits  being  in  connexion  with  his 
efforts  against  heresy.  With  the  same  object 
he  convened  a  synod  about  the  year  527,  in 
which  he  expounded  the  true  faith  and  confuted 
his  opponents.  These  efforts  entailed  much 
persecution,  and  finally  in  A.D.  531  or  532  his 
enemies  lay  in  wait  for  him  as  he  quitted 
a  church,  and  so  maltreated  him  that  he  was 
left  for  dead.  Seven  weeks  later  he  died  of  the 
injuries  received  on  that  occasion.  He  was  buried 
at  Blandinium,  and  his  remains  are  said  to  have 
been  translated  twice.  Among  the  miracles 
-ascribed  to  him  are  the  raising  of  a  girl  from 
the  dead  (see  the  somewhat  romantic  account  in 
the  first  of  the  LiceSy  Boll.  Acta  88,  at  sup.) 
and  the  cures  of  a  cripple,  a  blind  man,  and 
a  leper.  The  following  writings  have  been 
assigned  to  him :  SermOy  sen  Ccnfessio  de  88,  TWn- 
itate,  said  to  have  been  presented  by  him  to  pope 
Symmachus  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  epi- 
scopate ;  Jhinsittu  8,  ElevUherii  EpUoopi;  8erino 
de  Trinitate ;  Sermo  de  Incamatione  Domim; 
Sermo  de  NataU  Domini;  8ermo  in  Annuntia" 
iionie  Fettwn ;  and  Oratio  Beati  Eleutherii  (see 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixv.  83-102),  but  without 
auflicient  authority.  (Rivet,  Hist.  Lit  de  la 
/Vonc!,  iiL  154;  Oail,  Christ  I  863.) 

rS.  A.  B.] 

ELEUTHERIUS  (11),  ST.,  was  the  fifteenth 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  preceded  by  St.  Droctoaldus, 
tal  followed  bv  St.  Romanus.  He  is  said  to  havf> 
•At  twenty-eight  years,  from  A.D.  532  to  561,  the 


data  of  his  death.  Nothing  farther  is  known  eL 
him  than  that  he  was  present  at  the  ftmr  covb- 
dls  of  Orleans,  held  in  the  yean  533,  538,  541, 
and  549.  He  is  commemorated  on  Aug.  16. 
(Gall.  Christ,  xii.  246 ;  Boll.  Ada  88.  Aug.  tit 
299 ;  Bar.  an.  536  cxxiv.,and  552  xsrH;  Labbe, 
8aoros,  Cone  v.  929,  1282,  1371,  1384.) 

[S.  A.B.] 
ELEUTHERIUS  (18),  a  bishop  in  wham 
diocese,  on  an  estate  named  Panoellus,  the  deacon 
Maximus  had  erected  an  oratory  in  hoooor  of 
the  saint  Cantiana.  Eleatherias  was  reqaeated 
by  Pelagius  I.,  bishop  of  Rome  (555-560),  to 
consecrate  this  oratory.  (Pelag.  Epist.  fifth 
fragra.  Pfttr.  Lat.  lxix«  414;  Ceillier,  Avtemrs 
8ac.  xi  333.)  [C.  H.] 

ELEUTHERIUS  (18),  bishop  of  Cordova, 
sig^s  the  acts  of  the  thiid  conscil  of  Toledo  in 
589.  (Esp.  8agr,  x.  227 ;  Aguirre^Catalani,  iu. 
238 ;  Oomex  Bravo,  Catdlogo  de  hs  Obupos  ds 
Cordova,  p.  64,  ed.  1739.)  [M.  A.  W.] 


ELEUTHERIUS  (14)  (Leuterius  in 
MSS.),  the  first  bishop  of  Salamanca  of  whom 
any  record  remains.  He  signs  the  acts  of  the 
third  Council  of  Toledo,  589.  The  bishop  of 
Salamanca  was  a  sufllragan  of  Merida  up  to  the 
Moorish  conquest,  and  is  now  under  Valladolid. 
(Esp.  Sagr.  ziv.  273;  Aguirre-CataUni,  iii 
238.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

ELEUTHERIUS  (15),  erroneously  said  by 
Gervase  (Acta  Pontif.  in  Twysd.  1630.  15),  and 
after  him  by  Dugdale  (L  81)  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Aries,  and  to  have  eonsecrated  Augustine  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  bishop  named  by 
Bede  (H.  E.  L  2T)  is  Aetheriui,  and  he  was  bishop 
of  Lyon,  not  of  Aries.  [C.  H.] 

ELEUTHERIUS  (16),  bishop  of  Luoco, 
signed  the  second  Epistle  of  pope  Antho,  which 
was  sent  in  680  after  a  synod  in  Rome  to  the 
third  council  of  Constantinople.  (Mansi,  zi. 
307 ;  Hefele,  |  314.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

ELEUTHERIUS  (17),  martvr  in  Persia 
under  Sapor  II.  After  he  had  become  « 
Christian  and  had  been  instructed  by  Simeon, 
a  bishop,  he  began  to  preach  amongst  his 
coantrymen ;  they  lodged  information  against 
him,  and  he  was  brought  before  the  kiog,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  tortured  and  put  to  death. 
He  is  commemorated  April  13.  (Menoi,  Bas. ; 
AA,  88,  Ap.  U.  130.)  (T.  S.  B.] 

ELEUTHERIUS  (18),  soldier  and  martyr 
at  Nicomedia  in  the  Diocletian  persecntion.  He 
was  amongst  those  whom  the  emperor  com- 
manded to  be  put  to  death  in  consequence  of 
his  palace  having  been  burned,  as  he  supposed, 
by  the  Christians.  (Mart  Hier.,  Ad.,  Us.)  He 
is  commemorated  Oct.  2.  [T.  S.  B.] 

ELEUTHERIUS  (19)  (Leuthbriub),  n 
martyr  at  Paris  with  Dionysius  the  bishop, 
and  Rusticus  a  presbyter,  circ  A.Du  272. 
[DiOKTBius  (2)J  He  is  commemorated  Oct.  9. 
(Mart.  Horn.  Vet  Hier.,  Ad.,  Us.;  Greg.  Tur. 
0pp.  append,  p.  1383,  in  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxi.  1198.) 

[T.  a  B.] 

ELEUTHERIUS  (90),  martyr  at  Torria  im 
Bithynia,  commemorated  on  Aug.  4.    He  wat  a 
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Mdn  of  Byantiimt,  «  Mnaior,  and  ft  chftm- 
bi<*atn  IB  tbt  pakoe  of  Mftximian  at  Nicomedia. 
lUfiaf  onbracad  tbeChriatian  faith,  but  fearing 
!•  avow  H,  he  procured  aome  land  bejond  the 
Stagaroa,  where  he  bnilt  a  honae  with  an  under- 
froud  chapel  handaomely  fitted  np  with  altar 
•jd  lilTtr  lampa.  He  alao  employ^l  a  prieat  to 
Biiaiftter  in  it,  and  here  he  waa  eecretly  baptiied. 
fle  retomed  to  ooart,  but  retired  as  often  aa 
pMnUe  to  hia  retreat.  The  emperor,  becoming 
Mspktooe,  riaited  him  there,  diaoovered  the 
cnrpC,  leamad  the  whole  tmth,  and  finally 
caaied  him  to  be  pot  to  death.  (Baail.  Menol, 
m.  193;  Bdl  Acta  83,  Aug.  L  318.)  Tillemont 
idfBtifica  thia  martjr  with  Eleutherina  of  Oct.  2 
(No.  18),  bnt  Papebroche  argnea  against  that 
Titw  (Tilkm.  Mem.  t.  25,  art.  ix. ;  Boll.  tU  fuo. 

piaaocx  [C.  H.] 

ELEUTHERIUS  (SI),  mentioned  by  Ba- 
nniitt  among  the  martjrra  of  Brzantium,  a.d. 
31 L    (Baron.  Amud,  ann.  311,  six.)      [C.  H.] 

ELEUTHEBIUS  (»X  ftbbat  of  St.  Mftrk, 
at  Spdeto,  6th  centnrj. 

From  him,  whom  he  atjlea  renerable  fkther, 
Grexorj  the  Great  had  the  story  of  Isaac  the 
%jt\MM.  (Greg.  Mftg.  Diaiog,  iiL  14,  in  Patr.  Lat. 
IxxTiL  p.  24iX  who  aettled  at  Spoleto.  Elenthe- 
rios  was  his  aathority  for  Tariona  anecdotea 
■tttifloed  in  the  DiahgueSj  as  that  of  the  yonng 
asUeweman  of  Spoleto  disinherited  by  her  fiither 
&r  rtfasing  to  marry  {Dialog,  iii.  21),  that  of 
thspesKMed  boy  at  a  oonrent  (iii.  33), -and  that 
•f  Eieatberiaa's  own  brother  John  having  snm- 
aiontd  with  hia  dying  breath  the  monk  Ursos, 
thea  in  a  diatmi   monastery,  to  follow   him 

(iT.35X 

Be  was  a  greatly  honoured  friend  of  Gregory, 
vko  relates  {Diai.  iu.  33)  hU  baring  raised 
MS  from  the  dend,  which,  however,  he  con- 
imn  to  have  only  heard  of  from  some  of  his 
disciples  (».  a.  33).  Gregory's  own  recovery 
tiiroQgk  the  ahbnt'a  prayers  is  also  related  by 
Aitmn  L  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Charlemagne, 
vineh  is  nven  in  fall  by  Baronins  (s.  a.  604, 
nxiv.).  Eleutherina  died  in  the  monastery  of 
St  Andrew's  at  Rome,  where  he  frequently 
stiyed,  and,  it  is  said,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Grefory,  e.  A.D.  .'185.  The  Bollandists  have  much 
iboat  him.  {Ad,  Samet  Sept.  6,  ii.  685 ;  see  also 
Pfter  de  NataL  Catal.  88.  riii.  45,  and  the  Mar- 
tfnOogies.)  His  body  was  first  buried  in  St. 
iisrk  at  SpolctunHf  hut  was  afterwards  removed 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  that  city  (Act. 
8nd,  a.  s.).  [T.  W.  D.] 

ELEUTHEBIUS  (SS),  exarch  of  Ravenna,  c 
i.n.  616,  620.  He  is  called  '*  patricius  et  cubi- 
caWins,*'  and  never  actually  **  exarch,**  in  the 
lAer  Fmt^caiU,  the  only  authority  for  hu  life, 
W  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  should  be 
nftked  among  the  exarchs.  He  came  to  Ravenna 
c;  4.01  ^M,  aad  executed  all  who  had  been 
coaeeraed  in  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  John 
Leaigius.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
veil  reenved  by  the  pope  Deusdedit.  He  passed 
oa  to  Naplca,  where  he  defeated  and  killed  John 
Ceoipstnas,  who  had  set  himself  up  aa  a  rebel 
•piart  the  empire.  He  then  returned  to  Ravenna 
ud  ruled  for  a  time  in  peace.  {8.  Deuadtdttj 
»  Uir  Pmi^Usalis.  Migne.  cxxviii.  685.)  About 
AA  620  we  find  that  he  act  himself  np  as 
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emperor  in  Italy ;  he  was,  however,  killed  (by  his 
own  soldiers  according  to  one  reading  of  the 
LA,  Pont.),  and  his  head  nent  to  Constantinople. 
He  was  a  eunuch,  like  one  at  least  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  like  the  last  of  his  sucoeesora.  {8, 
Bomf.  F.  in  LSber  PoiUipcaUM,  Migne,  cxxviiL 
693 ;  Paul  us  Diaoonus,  iv.  34;  £r«ch  and  Gruber, 
EnqfcL  ^  £xaroh  nnd  Exarohat,"  xxxix.  1,  p.  318.) 
[A.  H.  D.  A.I 

ELEUTHEBUS  (1),  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the 
reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodua, 
during  15  years,  6  months,  and  5  days,  according 
to  the  Liberian  catalogue.  Ensebius  {H.  E.  v 
prooem.)  places  his  accession  in  the  17th  year  of 
Antoninus  Verus  (t.^.  Marcus  Aurelius),  via. 
A.D.  177 ;  which  date  would  involve  A.D.  192  as 
that  of  his  death.  But  the  consuls  given  in  the 
Liberian  catalogue  as  contemporary  with  his 
election  and  death  (a  cons.  Veri  et  Herenianl 
usque  Patemo  et  Bradua)  are  those  of  171  and 
185.  for  a  discussion  of  the  most  probable 
datea  see  **  Lipsins,  ChronoL  der  rUmitekmi 
Bitchdfe.** 

Hegesippus,  quoted  by  Ensebius  (H.  E.  iv.  22X 
states  that  at  the  time  of  his  own  arrival  in 
Rome  Eleuthems  was  deacon  of  Anicetus,  who 
was  then  bishop,  and  that  he  became  bishop  on 
the  death  of  Soter,  the  successor  of  Anicetus 
(cf.  Irenaeua  adv.  Bixerei,  iii.  3,  and  Jerome  d$ 
Vir.  Uiudr.  c  22). 

As  is  the  case  with  the  generality  of  Roman 
bisho]is  of  the  earlier  centuries,  the  episcopate 
of  this  prelate  is  memorable  rather  for  contem- 
porary events  and  celebrities  than  for  anything 
certainly  known  of  himself  or  his  influence  on 
the  age.  He  was  contemporary  with  the  Aure- 
lian  persecution.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  itself  having  suffered 
under  it  to  any  great  extent;  and  after  the 
death  of  Aurelius  the  Christians  there,  as  else- 
where, are  known  to  have  had  peace,  in  ctrnftc- 
quence,  it  is  said,  of  Marcia,  the  concubine  of 
'Jommodus,  being  favourably  disposed  towarda 
them;  the  only  recorded  exception  in  Rome 
being  the  martvrdom  of  ApoUonius  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus  (Euseb.  If.  A.  v.  21,  Jerome,  CataL 
c  42).  The  chief  sufferers  under  Aurelius  were 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  Southern  GauU 
With  the  persecution  in  the  latter  region,  which 
took  place  A.D.  177,  and  of  which  the  Christians 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne  were  the  victims,  the  name 
of  Eleutherua  has  become  connected  from  the 
following  circumstance.  Ensebius  has  not  only 
preserved  long  and  interesting  extracts  from  aa 
account  of  the  persecution,  addressed  by  the 
Christians  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to  those  of  Asia 
and  Phrygia(^.  E.  v.  1),  but  states  fVirther 
that,  opinions  being  divided  aa  to  the  claims  to 
inspiration  of  Montanus  and  his  eollnaguea 
(Montanus  having  asserted  his  pretensions  about 
the  middle  of  the  century),  these  same  Chriatiana 
of  Gaul  expressed  their  own  judgment  on  the 
question,  setting  forth  also  divers  epistles  which 
bad  been  addressed  by  their  roartyra,  while  still 
in  prison,  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia, 
and  to  Eleuthems,  bishop  of  Rome ;  which  lettei 
had  been  sent  by  the  hands  of  Irenaeua,  described 
as  still  a  presbyter,  **  for  the  aake  of  the  peace 
of  the  churches"  {ff.  E.  r.  iii.> 

The  fact  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  having  been 
especially  addressed  on  this  oocasion  has  beea 
adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  acknowledgmest 
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in  that  Mrly  age  of  his  inpreme  anthoritj.  But 
neither  do  the  letters  of  the  martjn  to  EUea- 
theroi  appear,  from  the  narratiTe  of  Ensebius, 
to  haye  had  a  different  purport  or  purpose  from 
those  sent  also  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and 
Phrygia,  nor  does  their  object  in  either  case  seem 
to  have  been  to  seek  a  judgment  on  the  questions 
at  issue,  but  rather  to  express  one,  in  yirtue,  we 
may  suppose,  of  the  weight  carried  in  those  days 
by  the  utterances  of  martyrs.  Their  having 
addressed  Kleuthems,  as  well  as  the  churches 
where  Monianus  himself  was  teaching,  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  prominence  of  the 
Roman  bishop's  position  in  the  West,  about  which 
there  is  no  dispute.  Of  the  course  taken  by 
Eleuthems  with  respect  to  Montanus  nothing 
can  be  alleged  with  certainty.  By  some  he  is 
supposed  to  hare  believed  in  him  for  a  time,  and 
countenanced  him,  the  grounds  of  this  supposi- 
tion being  these.  TertuUian  (adv.  Pros,  c  i.) 
states  that  a  bishop  of  Rome  gave  credence  for 
a  time  to  the  claims  of  Montanus  and  his  two 
prophetesses,  though  his  predecessors  had  con- 
demned  them,  and  issued  letters  of  peace  in  their 
favour,  but  afterwards,  after  the  arrival  at 
Rome,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Praieas  (the 
author  subsequently  of  the  Patripassian  heresy) 
retracted  his  temporary  approval.  Some  have 
thought  this  bishop  of  Rome,  whom  TertuUian 
does  not  name,  was  Eleuthems,  the  supposition 
being  supported  by  the  statement  of  Lusebius 
that  the  mission  ot  Irenaeus  by  the  martyrs  was 
^  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  churches," 
from  which  it  is  concluded  that  they  recom- 
mended conciliatory  measures.  This  view  is 
taken  by  Pearson,  Cave,  Valerias,  and  Neander. 
Others,  however,  as  Tillemont,  Bower,  Giesler, 
and  Milman  (though  the  last  of  these  somewhat 
doubtfully)  prefer  the  supposition  of  Victor,  the 
successor  of  Eleuthems,  being  the  bishop  re- 
ferred to,  as  agreeing  better  with  the  probable 
dates  of  the  rise  of  Montanism  and  of  the  arrival 
of  Praxeas  in  Rome.  Baronius  supposes  Anicetus, 
the  predecessor  of  Soter,  to  be  the  bishop  of 
Rome  referred  to,  and  accounts  for  his  temporary 
approval  of  heretics  by  supposing  the  superior 
sanctity  of  their  lives,  for  which  they  were  at 
that  time  principallv  notorious,  and  not  their 
errors,  to  have  called  forth  his  letters  in  their 
favour. 

Montanism  was  not  the  only  heresy  that 
troubled  the  episcopate  of  Eleuthems.  The 
Alexandrian  and  Syrian  forms  of  Gnosticism  de- 
veloped by  Basilides  and  Valentinus,  and  by 
Cerdo  and  Marcion*  were  at  their  height,  and 
gained  many  adherents  in  Rome.  Valentinus 
and  Cerdo  had  come  thither  between  ▲.D.  138 
and  A.D.  142 ;  Marcion  a  little  later,  where, 
having  attached  himself  to  the  Syrian  Gnostic 
Cerdo,  he  developed  his  own  peculiar  system. 
According  to  TertuUian  {de  PirMeacript,  ffaeres.  c. 
30),  both  Valentinus  and  Marcion  were  in  Rome 
during  the  episcopate  of  Eleuthems,  under  whom 
they  were  twice  excommunicated,  two  hundred 
sestertia  which  Marcion  had  offered  to  the  church 
being  restored  to  him  on  his  dismissal.  Ter- 
tuUian adds  that  Marcion  again  sought  re-ad- 
mission into  the  church,  which  was  aocor^ied 
him  on  condition  of  his  bringing  back  with  him 
those  whom  he  had  seduced  into  heresy,  a  coudi- 
tion  which  he  accepted,  but  was  prevented  from 
^Hilling   by  death.    There   is,  however,  M)me 
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difficulty  in  placing  the  sojourn  in  Rome  of  the« 
heresiarchs  in  the  episco|>ate  of  Eleutlierus, 
Valentinus  certainly,  according  to  other  aocoanta 
having  died  previously.  (See  Tillemont  Om 
Etevthenu,) 

Besides  these  noted  heresiarchs,  Florinnt  and 
Blastus,  two  degraded  presbyters  of  Rome, 
broached  during  the  episcopate  of  Eleuthems 
oeruin  heresies  of  their  own,  of  which  nothing 
is  known  except  what  may  be  gathered  from  the 
titles  of  certain  lost  treatises  written  against 
them  by  Irenaeus,  vii.  De  SchismaUy  be  OydocuUf 
and  0/  Monarchf/ ;  or,  that  Ood  is  not  the  Author 
o/EvU  (Euseb.  ff.  E.  v.  14,  16, 20,  Pacian  ep.  i.). 
It  may  be  added  that  an  important  result  of 
the  visit  of  Irenaeus  to  Eleuthems  in  Rome 
was  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  prevalent  heresies,  against 
which  he  became  the  most  distinguished 
champion. 

More  interesting  to  English  Christians  than 
anything  else  told  about  iJeuthems  is  the  story 
related  by  Bede,  connecting  him  with  the  origin 
of  British  ChrisUanity.      Bede  {B,  E.  c.  iv.) 
says :  *'  Anno  ab  incaraatione  Domini  centesimo 
quinquagesimo  sexto  Marcus  Antoninus  Vema, 
decimus    quartus    ab    Augusto,    regnum    cum 
Aurelio  Commodo  fratre  snsoepit :  qnoram  tem- 
poribus  cum   Eleuthems  vir  sanctus  Romanae 
ecclesiae  praeesset,  misit  ad  eum  Lucius  Britani- 
arum  rex  epistolam  obsecrans  et  per  ejus  man- 
datum  Christianus  efficeretur :  et  mox  effectum 
piae  postulationis  consecutus  est,  susceptamque 
fidem   Brittani   usque    in   tempora    Diodetiani 
principis  inviolatam  integramque  quieta  in  pace 
servahant."    He  mentions  the  same  story  in  his 
Chronicon,  giving  A.D.  180  as  the  date  of  ih« 
conversion  of  Lucius.    This  account  of  Bede\ 
written  some  500  years  after  the  event  referred 
to,  is  the  earliest  mention  of  it  found  in  any 
historian.  Gildas,  from  whom  Bede  took  moat  of 
his  account  of  the  early  British  Church,  does  not 
allude  to  it,  but  speaks  in  general  terms  of  the 
earlier  intn>duction  of  the  Gospel  into  BritaiB, 
before  the  revolt  under  Boadicea,  in  the  reign  *f 
Nero.    But  in  the  early  recension  of  the  Liber 
Pontifioaiie  known  as  Catalogue  /Wtc&miis,  and 
attributed  to  the  year  530,  and  of  which  the 
earliest  known  codex  (existing  in  the  Vaticaa> 
dates  from  the  9th  century,  occurs  the  followin|r 
statement:  "Hie  (1.0.  Eleuthems)  accepit   epi- 
stolam a  Lucio  Brittaniorum  rege  ut  ARianas 
efficeretur  per  ejus  mandatum."    Now  Bede,  in 
the  dedication  prefixed  to  his  work,  mentions  the 
Roman  archives,   examined    personally  by    his 
friend  Nothelm,  as  among  the  authorities  for  the 
early  portion  of  his  history.     It  seems  pretty 
certain,  therefore,  that  it  was  from  the  Koman 
catalogue  referred  to  that  he  got  his  infomm* 
tion,  Gildas,  his  usual  authority,  being  silent  on 
the  subject.     In  the  hands  of  chroniclers  after 
Bede  the  story  receives  several  and  growing 
additions.   In  the  work  called  Hietoria  BritomMnk, 
attributed  to  Nennius,  a  monk  of  Bangor  in  the 
7th   century,  but  now  believed  to  have    been 
written  in  the  9th,  we  find  the  name  of  the 
alleged  King  Lucius  explained,  as  being  the  Lntin 
equivalent  of  the  Celtic  name  Uever  Maar,  t..^. 
Mngni  eplendorie.    And  to  Bede's  story  is  added 
that  all  Britain  received  baptism  with  LucinB« 
The  Welsh  poems  called  the  Triade  (beliewed  t« 
be  later  than  the  Norman  Conquest)  connect  ^^« 
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rt«7  with  Undaft;  wjing  that  there  <<  Lkinrg 
mak  tk  first  church,  which  was  the  first  in  the 
hk  ^  Britsin,  ssd  gare  lands  andpriTileges  to 
tiMcwhtembnewl  the  iaSth  of  Chiist.''  The 
bAk  of  Uaadsff  also),  written  in  the  13th  oen- 
Ivy,  itptsti  the  gtoTj.  In  the  same  oentnry 
Villisa  of  Mshnesbury  and  OeoSrej  of  Mon- 
■Mtk  tell  the  tale  with  many  details:  the 
(ma,  m  his  AnHqmties  of  Qiastonburyf  oon- 
■edi  the  wMm  with  that  place,  and  from  hoth 
tagethcr  ve  lesm  that  ElTan  and  Medwin  were 
tk  sMiMBgerB  sent  hj  Lncins  to  the  Pope,  and 
ihit  thej  were  by  him  consecrated  bishops ;  that 
Fi|sdv  (or  Fagaa)  and  Damian  were  the 
Pofe'i  iegi^  sent  to  Britain,  and  that  three 
«rchU4«fnics  and  twenty-eight  bishoprics  were 
iaesdid lathe  island.  A  further  connexion  of 
tk  trafitioa  with  Uandaff  is  found  in  the  dedi- 
atwa  of  certain  chnrches  in  the  diocese  to 
Lkirwi,  Ddfba,  Ffisgan,  and  Medwy. 

Thai  the  history  of  the  story  as  far  as  we 

oi  trace  it  is  this.      It  is  fbnnd  first  in  ito 

liaylMt  brm  in  th«  Pontifical  annals  at  Rome, 

ii  tk  6th  ceatnrT.  It  is  introduced  into  Britein 

bf  Beds  in  the  8th :  it  grows  into  the  oonrersion 

fi  tk  whole  of  Britain  in  the  9th ;  it  appears 

WI4a^sd,  enriched  with  details,  and  connected 

vith  kth  Uandaff  and  Glastonbury  in  the  12th. 

Vhtt  greead  is  there  for  beliering  in  a  fact  for 

if»  liadstioB  ?    The  accretion  of  details  is  of 

■am  aatrustworthy.      Two  suppositions    in- 

Hbid  in  the  story  as  told  by  Bede,  that  Lucius 

m  kzi^  of  the  Britons  generally,  and  that  a 

makm  froB  Rome  to  him  was  the  main  origin 

cfChnflianity  in  the  island, are  both  untenable; 

tk  fart,  ss  taconskstent  with  the  known  political 

«Ba£tMa  of  the   country  under    the  Roman 

«pizc;  the  second  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 

■Btsaee  to  Reoian  claims  on  the  part  of  the 

BHtyi  faisho|is  wlien  Augustin  came  from  Rome 

AJX  Wf  sad  the  difference  at  that  time  of  their 

^••■M  from  those  of  Rome  point  to  some  source 

«f  their  Omstianitj  other  than  Roman.    Still 

tk  ^aesliaa  rcmaias  whether  the  statement  in 

Ik  Fefidsa  catalogue  may  not  be  true,  inrolving 

« it  less  no  mora  than  thU:  that  a  Brituh 

yriect  celled  in  Latin  Lucius,  haring  gained 

■■t  kaovladge  of  Christianity  from  Gallic  or 

Mkn  helirrers,  applied  to  Eleuthems  for  in- 

AmtiiB  in  the  fiiitk,  and  that  a  mission  from 

hoe  Mlowed.    Some  of  the  arguments  adduced 

W  th«(  who  diacrwdit  the  whole  story  are  in- 

^mdmrt.    1st.  It  ia  aaid  that  Bede  is  at  fault 

a  hb  asles,  giTing  A.D.  156  instead  of  161  as 

tk  dste  of  the  accesaion  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 

Bi  kiag   otherwise   confused  or   inaccurate. 

^  trm  if  the  error  abore  noticed  could  not 

k  w  esnly  accounted  for  by  the  resemblance 

htwea  the  Roman  numerals  CLVI  and  CLXI, 

^niakpeal  inaccuracies  in  the  transmitter  of  a 

^nfitisB  de  not  iaralidate  the  truth  of  the  story 

*e^  if  otherwise  probable.    2ndly.  The  silence 

*^  iQ  gcseral  ecclesiastical  historians  is  alleged : 

^  vk^  srguBcnt  it  may  be  replied  that  such 

**— artioa  as  this  may  be  supposed  to  have 

^  ktvflsn  a  biahop  of  Rome  and  an  obscure 

Ic^h  priac*  may  aadoly  have  escaped  the  notice 

^  Oih  writeiB,  or  been  deemed  of  less  import- 

sn  thsa  to  claim  admission  in  general  histories 

«f  ^  ChardL   But  3rdly.  The  silence  of  Gildas, 

^  hw  spfivcnt  ignorance  of  the  whole  story, 

■sniid  argument  against  its  truth ;  as  is  also 
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the  entire  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  mission 
to  Lucius  in  the  earlier  edition  of  the  Pontifical 
catalogue,  Tiz.  the  Ltberian^  A.D.  354.  Such  com- 
plete silence  on  the  subject  of  the  early  British 
and  even  Roman  records  suggests  strongly  thi 
probability  that  the  story  was  first  fabricated  at 
Rome  in  or  before  the  6th  century,  and  owed  iti 
origin  to  the  same  motire  that  has  caused  many 
other  successire  additions  to  the  Pontifical  annals 
the  desire  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  western 
churches  to  some  bishop  of  Rome.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  original  story  itself,  that  it  if 
more  likelj  to  hare  had  some  fact  than  pure 
invention  &r  its  origin,  and  that  the  Welsh  tradi- 
tions about  Lleirwg,  though  unnoticed  by  CKldas, 
may  hare  been  andent  and  genuine  ones,  indo- 
pendent  of  Bede's  account.  Lingard  talces  this 
view,  laying  stress  on  the  dedication  of  churches 
in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  to  Lleirwg  and  the 
saints  associated  with  him,  and  supposing  him 
to  have  been  an  independent  British  prince  out- 
side the  Roman  pale. 

In  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  story  is 
alleged  further  the  fact  that,  shortly  after  the 
time  of  Eleuthems  writers  first  begin  to  speak 
of  British  Christianity.  For  Tertullian,  Origen, 
and  Amobius  are  the  first  to  allude  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  though  partial,  in  this 
remote  island.  What  they  say,  howerer,  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  earlier,  and  other  than 
Roman,  origin  of  the  British  church;  and  it 
may  be  that  it  was  the  very  fact  of  their  baring 
borne  this  testimony  that  suggested  the  idea  of 
Rleutherus,  a  pope  shortly  author  to  their  date, 
being  the  one  to  whom  the  mission  might  be 
assigned.  It  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion 
that  undue  heat  has  been  introduced  into  the 
controversy  on  the  subject  from  advocates  of 
one  or  the  other  view  being  anxious,  on  pole- 
mical grounds,  to  prove  or  disprove  the  con- 
nexion with,  and  subordination  to,  Rome  of  the 
early  British  church. 

In  the  Liber  PonHfcalta  Eleuthems  is  said  to 
have  ordained  that  all  kinds  of  food  were  to  be 
allowed  to  Christians ;  and  there  is  a  spurious 
decretal  attributed  to  him,  addressed  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul,  containing  this  ordinance  about 
food,  with  others  about  the  trial  of  clerics  by 
provincial  synods,  with  an  appeal  to  Rome.  In 
some  late  MSS.  of  the  so-called  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  there  is  also  a  letter  from  Eleu- 
thems to  king  Lucius,  undoubtedly  spurious. 

He  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Calendar 
on  the  26th  of  May  as  a  saint  and  martyr, 
having  however  no  claim,  resting  on  any  ancient 
authority,  to  the  latter  title.  [J.  B— y.] 

ELEUTHEBUS  (8),  a  resident  in  a  village  of 
Lydia,  by  whom  Lampetius,  one  of  Chrysostom'a 
partisans,  was  hospitably  received  during  the 
persecution  of  the  Joannites.  (Pallad.  Dial, 
p.  195.)  [E.  v.] 

ELEUTHEBUS  (8X  a  martyr  at  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia.  Commemorated  Sept.  27.  {Mart, 
Hier.,  Wand.)  Ferrarius  says  he  was  put  to 
death  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  but  this 
seems  very  uncertain  {AA,  88.  Sept.  vii.  482). 

[T.  S.  B.] 

ELEVABA  (Chron.  CenMena,  iU.  29% 
martyr.    [Elkkaba.]  JfC.  H.} 
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ELFAN  (Elvar)  appears  in  the  legend  of 
king  Lncios  and  hit  application  to  pope  Elen- 
thenis  for  instmction  in  the  Christian  faith. 
According  to  Bale  he  was  snmamed  Aralonins. 
As  the  account  of  Lucius  is  conf\ised  and  Tery  un- 
certain, that  of  Elfan  or  Elran  must  be  infinite!  j 
more  obscure,  though  in  monlcish  legend  there  is 
BO  hesitation  in  accepting  him.  [Lucius.]  Accord- 
ing to  the  Welsh  Triads,  and  the  Silurian  Cata- 
logues of  Saints,  the  application  was  made  to  Rome 
by  Lleufer  Mawr  or  Ueurwg  ab  Coel  ab  Qyllin, 
otherwise  more  usually  known  as  king  Ludus, 
and  Kleutherus  sent  four  persons,  named  Dy&n, 
Ffisffan,  Medwy,  and  El&n,  to  inform  him  in  the 
Catholic  truth.     But  £llan  is  more  generally 
spoken  of  as  messenger,  along  with  Medwy,  from 
Lucius  to  the  pope,  as  having  receired  baptism  and 
the  orders  of  a  bishop  from  Eleutherus,  and  then 
as  baring  been  sent  back  with  two  additional  com- 
panions to  teach  his  countrymen  the  faith.    The 
Welsh  authorities  say  that  Elfan  presided  orer  a 
body  of  Christians  at  Qlastonbury,  where  Harps- 
field  says  he  was  educated;  but  according  to 
Jocelyne  of  Fumess,  he  succeeded  Theanus,  and 
thus  became  the  second  bishop  of  London.    As 
contemporary  with  pope  Eleutherus,  Elfan  must 
be  placed  in  the  end  of  the  2nd  century.    Pitseus, 
following  Radulphus  Niger  and  Bale,  attributes 
to  him  a  work  entitled  De  Origine    Eocknae 
BrUamUaef  and  Dempster  caps  this  by  saying 
he  was  the  first  who  illustrated  Scotch  aflkirs, 
and  wrote  in  the  ancient  Scotic  tongue  Higtoria 
Sootiae^  lib.  i.,  De$criptio  Sooiiaey  lib.  i. ;  but  none 
of  tnese  is  extant  or  otherwise  known.  (Baronius, 
Ann.  ii.  A.D.  183 ;  Kadulphus  Niger,  Chron.  A.D. 
1/9, 1  37  ;  Bale,  cent  i.  c  19 ;  Pitseus,  de  lllttst, 
AngL  Scrip.  14,  79;  Bolland.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  1, 
torn.  i.  10  Geoffrey  Monm.  Hist,  I  cc  19-20; 
Dempster,  Hkt,  Ecd,  Oent,  Scot  i.  264 ;  Ussher, 
£ool,  AfU,  cc  3-4,  wks.  t.  53  sq. ;  Rees,  Welsh 
Saints,  82  sq.  315 ;  Lib.  Landav.  by  Rees,  309 
sq. ;  Giles,  Biet.  Ano.  BriUms,  i.  215  sq. ;  Bp. 
Nicolson,  Eng,  Hiat.  lAnr.  90,  3rd  ed. ;   Tanner, 
^jM.  261 ;  Cressy,  Ch.  Hiat.Brit.  iy.  3  sq.) 

[J.  G.] 

ELF£I8  (AiLFYW,  AiLVTW,  Elveis),  Welsh 
saint  of  the  6th  century,  and  son  of  Dirdan 
by  Danaldwen,  daughter  of  Gynyr  of  Caergaweh. 
The  church  of  St.  Elris,  co.  Pembroke,  is 
dedicated  to  him,  and  his  name  is  probably 
derived  from  St.  Ailbe,  who  may  have  baptized 
him  when  living  at  Menevia  (Rees,  Welsh 
Saints,  162-3;  WiUiams,  EnUn.  Welsh.  11). 

[J.  G.I 

ELFFIK  (Rlphin)  (I)  was  a  saint  of  the 
college  of  St.  Illtyd  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century.  He  was  son  of  Gwyddno  Garanhir  ab 
Gorfynion,  descended  according  to  the  Welsh 
tradition  from  Macsen  Wledig  (i.  e.  Mazimus  the 
Roman  emperor  of  the  West).  In  the  Myvyrian 
Archttiology,  vol.  i.  17,  and  more  fully  in  the 
Cambrian  Qnarterly  Magazine,  vol.  v.  200,  there 
is  a  prose  tale  or  Mabinogi,  entitled  Banes 
Taliessin,  which  gives  a  weird-like  account  of  the 
saving  of  Taliessin  by  Elffin  f^om  death  in 
infancy  and  of  Taliessin's  gratitude,  which  among 
other  things  prompted  the  composition  of  De- 
huddiant  Etphin,  or  The  Consolations  of  Elphin 
(Jiyv.  Arch.  L  20).  This  is  in  reality  a  romance, 
probably  belonging  to  the  12th  or  13th  century 
The  Hones  TaUessin  is  also  given,  with  a  transla- 
tion and  notes,  in  Lady  Ch.  Guest's  if<x6tiic^iofi, 
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iii.  321  sq.  As  Elffin  and  Elphin  his  uamt  ofttt 
occurs  in  the  poetry  of  Taliessin.  (Rees,  WeUk 
Saints,  108,  236-37 ;  Skene's  Four  Anc  Books  ef 
Wales,  L  cc  2-11 ;  WiUiams,  Emin.  Welsh,  139.) 

ELFFTN  (S),  clerical  witness  to  a  grant 
made  to  Gredelis  bishop  of  Llandaff,  about  the 
close  of  the  7th  oentuiy  {Lib,  Land,  by  Bees, 
421-22).  [J.  G.] 

ELFFBTTT  {Brut  y  Tywysog.,  t«zt  in 
M.  H.  B.  842),  king  of  Northumbria,  aon  of 
Oswy.    [Alchfuth  (1)^  Aldprtth.]    [C  H.] 

ELFLED  (Nennius,  Hist.  Brit  cap.  66,  in 
M.  H,  B.,  74  b,  marg.  Eanixed),  daurhtar  of 
Edwin  king  of  Northumbria,  an  error  tor  Ean- 
fied,  who  had  a  daughter  Elfled.  [G.  H.] 

ELFLEDA  (1)  (AixnFLED,  Aelfleo),  abbess 
of  Whitby,  daughter  of  Oswy  king  of  North- 
umbria, and  of  Eanfled  daughter  of  king  Edwin. 
In  655  her  fiither  vowed  toat  if  he  conquerea 
Penda  king  of  Mercia,  ho  would  dedicate  his 
child  to  God's  service,  and  send  her  from 
him  full-handed  as  well.  The  victory  was 
achieved,  and  Elfleda,  then  scarcely  a  year 
old,  was  set  apart  for  a  conventual  lifis.  Her 
father  gave  her  a  noble  fortune,  and  sent 
her  to  the  monastery  of  Hereteu  (Hartlepool), 
over  which  Hild  was  abbess.  After  two  years 
Hild  acquired  some  ground  at  Streanaeshalch 
(Whitby),  where  she  built  a  monastery,  which 
became  a  house  of  renown.  Thither  Elfleda 
went,  and  there,  first  as  pupil  and  lastly  as 
abbess,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  and  was  buried  at 
Whitby,  where  her  father  and  mother  were  in- 
terred (Bed.  H.  E.  iii.  24).  In  the  management 
of  her  house  Elfleda  had  for  a  long  time  the 
valuable  help  of  Trnmwin,  sometime  bishop  of 
the  Picts,  who  died  and  was  buried  at  Whitby. 
(Bed.  H.  E.  iv.  26.) 

In  the  latter  days  of  WilfHd,  Elfleda  took  a 
strong  part  in  allaying  the  animosity  against 
him,  and  it  was  chiefly  her  recollections  of  the 
last  wishes  of  king  AldfHd  which  brought  about 
his  recall  at  the  synod  on  the  Nidd.  Eddi,  ftill 
of  gratitude,  calls  the  peacemaking  abbess, 
*'  semper  totius  provlnciae  consolatriz,  optimaqoe 
consiliatrix  "  (Fita  Wdfridi,  capp.  zliii.  liz.  Ix.). 

Elfleda  was  a  friena  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Cuthbert.  On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
cured  her  of  an  infirmity  with  his  girdle  (Bed. 
Vita  &  Cuth.  cap.  23).  In  A.D.  684  ahe  and 
Cuthbert  had  an  interview  on  Coquet  inland,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  revealed  to  her  the 
nearly  approaching  end  of  her  brother  Ecgfrid, 
and  ikis  own  elevation  to  the  episcopate  {Id, 
cap.  24).  Elfleda  also  gave  an  account  to  the 
anonymous  biographer  of  Cuthbert  of  a  vision 
in  which  the  saint  had  beheld  Hadwald,  one  of 
the  brethren  at  Whitby,  carried  up  into  heaven 
(  Vita,  inter  Bed.  0pp.  Min.  280-1,  and  Bed.  Vita 
Cuth.  cap.  34). 

Elfleda  was  commemorated  in  the  calendar 
on  Feb.  8.  Cf.  Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii.  178-186.  Her 
death  in  713  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  ofLaureS' 
ham,  which  call  her  Alfredo.  (Pertz,  Scriptt. 
i.  24;  cf.  Lappenberg,  Hist.  Eng.  introd.  p. 
xxzvi.)  [J.  R.J 

ELFLEDA  (8)  (Aelfleoa,  Aethelflbda, 
£th£LFLEDA),  a  daughter  of  Ofia  king  of  lltt • 
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ill,  iiurne<l  at  Catterick,  Sept.  29,  792,  to 
Etbebed  king  of  Nortburabria,  who  waa  mar- 
6ntd  in  796.  (Sim.  Dqo.  M.  ff.  B,  667 ;  Chr. 
&U.  M.  H.  B.  337.)  She  la  mentioned  by  Ofia 
ktmaelf  in  a  charter  granted  to  Chertsey  (Kemble, 
C  D,  151)  nnder  the  name  of  Aethelfleda.  She 
wai  kaowB  to  Alcuin,  who,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  her  sister  the  abbess  Ethelbiirga,  recommends 
tlist  ibe  should  retire  to  a  monastery.  {Ep,  59, 
MiM,  JJe.  p.  293.)  In  another  letter  he  recom- 
OMBds  his  messenger  to  Elfleda,  apparently,  as 
"dtleeUasima  domina.**    (^Ep,  60 ;  16.  p.  295.) 

[S.] 
ELFOD.    [Eldod.] 

SLFBIDA  (IX  abbess  of  Repton  (Ripadon), 
the  Boaastery  in  which  St.  Oath  lac  receired  the 
kHuore.  (Mab.  AA,  83.  0,  8,  B.  saec.  ill  pt.  1, 
^  260.)  [S.] 

ELFHIDA  (2),  daughter  of  Offit  king  of 
Mercia.    [Elfthritha  (2).]  [C.H.] 

ELFRTT  iBrvt  y  Tywyaog.,  Eng.  transl.  in 
M,  H,  B.  842),  king  of  Northumbria,  son  of 
Owy.    [Alcbfbitu  (1),  Aldfrtth.]    [C.  H.] 

ELFTHRITHA  (1)  (Aelfdrtda),  a  lady 
neationed  in  the  letter  addressed  by  Waldhere, 
htihop  of  London  in  705,  to  archbishop  Brihtwald. 
A  vitenagemot  under  Coenred,  king  of  the 
MercUns,  had  lat«ly  been  held,  in  which  **  the 
recoftdliation  of  Elfthritha "  was  dtscnssed. 
NothiBg  more  is  known  of  the  matter ;  as  the 
dites  ma,  she  may  be  identified  with  the  abbess 
•f  Repton  [Eltrida  (1).]  (See  Haddan  and 
StoblM,  iii  275 ;  Smith's  fiede,  app.  n.  24,  pp. 
783. 784.)  [8.] 

ELFTHRITHA  (8),  a  daughter  of  Offa  king 
of  Meraa,  betrothed  to  Ethelbert  king  of  the 
£s8t  Angles.  (Flor.  Wig.  M,  H.  B.  638.)  She 
n  not  mentioned  by  Offa  in  the  Chertsey 
chsrtcr  (Kemble,  C  A  151)  in  which  he  names 
ha  other  daughters,  but  she  is  deMiibed  in  the 
l«f«ndary  life  of  St.  Ethelbert  as  a  noble  and 
SiorioQs  rirgtn.  (R.  Cirencester,  Spec,  Hist  ed. 
Major,  i.  286,  287.)  Brompton  (Twysden,  c. 
752)  adds  that  she  retired  as  a  solitaiy  to  the 
nanhes  at  CrowUad,  and  that  she  prophesied 
thftt  her  brother  Egfrith  wonld  reign  only  three 
feus  siUr  Ethelbert's  death.  The  author  of  the 
livai  of  the  two  Offiu  calls  her  Aelfleda.  (FO. 
Bmr.  Of  an.  ed.  Wata,  p.  24.)  See  Ethelbert  (3). 
There  appears  no  authority  for  the  spelling 
Eifrida  adopted  by  Hume.  Florence  writes  it 
AcLiTBRrni  (Oeneai,  in  M.  H,  B,  630%  and 
Ai'unu  {Ad  Okrtm,  App.  in  M.  H.  B.  638  c) ; 
Kiehard  of  arencester  (^i^  Hist.  i.  286,  ed. 
Ksjer)  writes  Alhuda  in  the  heading,  and 
Altuoa  in  the  text;  Brompton  {Chron.  in 
Tvjaden  X.  ScripU.  coL  750.  39),  Althrida. 
iMf  later  historians,  Turner  {Hist.  Engl.  i. 
^li,  ed.  1839)  writes  Etheldritua  ;  Lappen- 
h»g  (ffirf.  Engl.  ed.  Thorpe,  1845,  i.  235,  237), 
AcraxLTHRTTH  and  (t5.  291,  Stemma)  Aelfth- 
RTTH ;  Lingard  {Hitt.  Engl.  i.  144,  ed.  1849), 
Etheldrida.  [S.] 

ELFTHBITH A  (8X  the  wife  of  Kennlf,  king 
rf  Mercia.    [Kkhui^.]  [S.] 

ELFWAD  (C9btm.  ^  JTodros,  ann.  791,  ed. 
StcTOien),  king  of  Korthnmbria,  son  of  Oswulf. 
[luwAiJ*  (2>]  [C.  H.] 
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ELFWALD  (1)  (Aelpwalo),  king  of  East 
Anglia.  According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose, 
he  succeeded  Selred  in  747  and  died  in  749,  wher«- 
upon  East  Anglia  was  divided  between  Hunbeam 
and  Albert.  Simeon  of  Durham  also  states, 
without  mentioning  Selred,  that  ElfWald  died 
in  749,  when  the  kingdom  was  divided  between 
Hunbeanna  and  Albert.  William  of  Malmesbury 
is  silent  as  to  Elfwald,  and  states  that  Beorna 
(Ctf.  Hunbeanna)  was  preceded  by  Aldulf  and 
Elcwold,  and  these  two  by  Ethelwald  (ob.  664). 
This  last  statement  suggests  the  inquiry  whether 
Malmesbury's  Elcwold  may  not  be  identical  with 
the  Elfwald  of  the  Ckron.  MeL  If  he  be,  then  this 
king  and  his  brother  Aldulf  between  them  reigned 
eighty-fire  years  (664-749X  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  conceive.  Lappenberg  assumes  the  iden- 
tity, but  does  not  appear  to  have  observed  what 
it  involves,  Hickes  also  as-sumes  the  identity 
and  makes  Beorna  succeed  in  690,  so  reducing 
the  united  reigns  of  the  two  brothers  to  the 
reasonable  period  of  twenty-six  years,  but  he  does 
not  attempt  to  justify  his  chronology,  and  is  evi- 
dently dissatisfied  with  it.  The  690  is  probably 
conjectural.  It  appears  preferable  then  to  as- 
sume the  non-identity  of  Elcwold  and  Elfwald, 
and  to  attribute  to  Malmesbury  an  omission  of 
the  two  kines  mentioned  by  the  Chron.  Mel., 
Selred  and  Elfwald.  Hardy  Ukes  this  line, 
making  the  succession  run  thus: — Ethelwald 
(ob.  6G4),  Aldulf,  Elcwold,  Selred  (ob.  747), 
Elfwald  fob.  749),  Hunbeanna.  The  objection 
to  this  scheme  would  be  that  Selred,  whom  the 
Chron,  Mel.  reckons  a  king  of  East  Anglia,  was 
in  reality  king  of  the  East  Saxons.  It  is  met  by 
Hardy  concluding  that  there  must  have  been 
two  Selreds.  It  might  also  be  met  by  an  alter- 
native hypothesis,  that  one  Selred  ruled  both  the 
contiguous  states. 

In  the  correspondence  of  Boniface  of  Mainz 
occurs  a  letter  to  him  from  Elfwald  king  of  East 
Anglia,  variously  written  by  the  editors  Ebwald 
(Migne),  Aelbwald  (JafT^^  and  Serarius),  Aebwald 
(Wurdtwein).  It  is  dated  by  Migne  A.D.  733, 
and  bv  JaflRS  747-749.  The  king  assures  Boni- 
face that  his  instructions  as  to  masses  and  the 
frequency  of  prayers  shall  be  followed  in  the 
monasteries  of  his  kingdom;  that  Boiliface's 
name  shall  be  held  in  perpetual  memory  in  the 
services  of  the  seven  hours;  that  the  royal 
bounty  in  support  of  the  monasteries  shall  be 
regulated  in  accordance  with  Boniface's  recom- 
mendation ;  that  Boniface  shall  be  regarded  as 
their  patron;  that  the  names  of  those  who 
through  Boniface's  prayers  die  in  the  faith  of 
the  undivided  Trinity  shall  be  introduced  in  the 
public  prayers. 

(Chron.  de  Mailr.  ed.  Stevenson,  pp.  4,  5,  or  in 
Gale's  Scnptt.  i.  137 ;  Sym.  Dun.  ed.  Surtees 
Soc  p.  19 ;  Malm.  0.  R,  A.  i.  98,  ed.  Hardy,  and 
note ;  Wend.  F.  H.  ed.  Coxe,  i.  154.  ann.  665,  note ; 
Lappenberg,  Hi»i,  Eng,  ed.  Thorpe,  i.  243,  244, 
Thorpe's  note  3,  287  GeneaL  ;  Hickes's  Thesaw. 
pars  3,  tab.  chron.  p.  184.)  [Elcwold,  East 
Angles.]  In  747-749,  the  see  of  Elmham  was 
occupied  by  either  Ethel  frith  or  Eanfrith,  and 
the  see  of  Dunwich  by  Eardred  or  Eardulf^  one 
of  whom,  if  they  are  different  penons,  attended 
the  council  of  Clovesho  m  747.  [C.  H.] 

ELFWALD  (8)  (Sim.  Dun.  G.  R,  A.  ann.  779, 
780,  781,  783,  786,  788,  791,  in  M.  H.  B,  664 1, 
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565 a, b, 666  c, 667  a, b, 668 a;  CKrcm.de MaSroi, 
id.  Stevenson,  788,  793 ;  ibid.  ann.  791,  ed.  Gale, 
Beriptt.  i.  139,  where  Sterenson  hat  Elfwad), 
king  of  Northnmbxia.  eon  of  Oswnlf  [Alfwoldj. 
[C.  H.  J 

BLFWIN  rAELFUiHi,  Ablwin,  Elwiw,  Alp- 
winbX  son  of  Oswy,  and  brother  of  Egfrid,  kings 
at  Northombria.  He  was  present  with  his  brother 
of  the  dedication  of  Ripon  minsUr  (Eddi  Vita 
WUfridi,  cap.  16>  When  Wilfrid  appealed  to 
Rome  against  the  decision  of  EgfHd  the  conr- 
tiers  derided  him,  and  Wilfrid  said  that  on  that 
daj  year  their  laughter  would  be  tamed  into 
tears.  On  that  rerj  day  the  corpse  of  Elfwin 
w/is  broaght  to  York  amid  the  lamentations  of 
the  whole  kingdom  {M.  cap.  19).  This  took 
ulaoe  in  A.D.  679.  Elfwin  was  slain  in  a  battle 
between  Egfrid  and  his  brother-in-law  Ethel- 
red  king  of  Merda,  near  the  rirer  Trent,  being 
then  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  By  the  inter- 
vention of  Archbishop  The^ore  Egfrid  was 
•atisfied  with  the  payment  of  a  blood-mnlct  from 
Ethelred,  and  peace  was  restored  (Bed.  E.  E.  iv. 
21 ;  8a9.  Chnm,  Flor.  Wigom.  i.  35).      [J.  R.] 

BLFWOLT  (Oalmar,  Ettom,  t.  2017,  in 
M.  H.  B.  788),  king  of  Norihnmbria,  son  of  Os- 
walt    [ALPWOLD.J  [C.  H.] 

ELOAB,  ST.,  the  hermit,  a  lif^  of  whom  is 

{>rinted  in  the  Liber  Landarensis,  p.  1.  The 
ife  says  that  he  was  bom  in  Devonshire,  and 
taken  by  pirates  as  a  slave  to  Ireland.  He  at 
last  escaped  to  Bardsey,  off  Carnarvonshire, 
called  in  the  British  tongoe  Tnys  Enlli,  or  the 
Island  of  the  Current,  fh>m  the  violence  of  the 
current,  now  called  Bardsey  Race,  between 
it  and  tJie  mainland.  The  only  dates  mentioned 
are  that  Reotri,  grandson  of  Conchor,  was 
ruling  in  Ireland,  and  that  North  Wales  was 
desolate  fbr  seven  years  (?  by  plague).  His 
remains  were  removed  to  Llandaff,  in  1120,  after 
which  date  the  life  must  have  been  written  (see 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  i.  161,  who  point 
out  the  very  doubtful  character  of  these  lives. 
The  legends  are  unhistorioal,  but  the  persons  fbr 
the  most  part  really  existed).  (C.  W.  B.] 

ELGI8TIL.  (Stubbs,  Eeg.  8acr.  615.) 
[Elwysttl.]  [J.  G.] 

ELOUD  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th 
century,  but  has  no  festival  or  church  dedication. 
He  was  son  of  Cadfarch  ab  Cara^og  FraiohfVas 
ab  Gwen.  Gwen  is  known  as  St.  Gwendeline  of 
Talgarth,  and  was  daughter  or  grand-daughter  of 
Brychan  of  Bryoheiniog  (ReM,  Welsh  SainU, 
150,  202,  280).  [J.  G.] 

ELGWOBED.    [Elwared.] 

ELHAEABN  (Ablkaiabh,  Aelhatabh, 
Elhaern),  son  of  Hygarfael  ab  Cyndrwyn  of 
Llystinwennan,  in  Caereinion,  Montgomery^ire. 
His  festival  is  Nov.  I,  and  he  founded  Uanael- 
haiam,  Carnarvonshire,  and  Cegidva,  or  Guils- 
field,  Montgomeryshire  (Myv.  Arch.  IL  24,  41 ; 
Bees,  WelA  SanUe,  275;  Rees,  CcmAro-Bni. 
SaiiUs,  595 ;  WUliams,  Emin.  Weish.  11>  [J.  G.] 

ELHAFED,  a  clerical  witness  to  the  grant 
of  the  village  of  Bertus  by  **  King  Ithael  in  the 
presence  of  Meorig  (Ithael's  fiitherX  before  the 
diieftaiM  of  Glewyssig,  to  bishop  Berthgwyn," 
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as  bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  the  end  of  the  6th  o^ 
opening  of  the  7th  century  {Lib,  Land,  by  Rees, 
440-41).  p.  0.] 

ELI  (lu),  a  clerical  witness  to  many  grants 
to  the  church  of  Llandaff,  while  Berthgwyn  and 
Trychan  were  the  bishops,  in  the  end  of  Uk  i^th 
and  beginning  of  the  7th  centuries  {Lib,  Land,  by 
Rees,  434  sq.).  [J.  G.] 

ELIAB,  deacon  and  martyr  of  Ethiopia.  He 
was  one  of  forty  martyrs,  vix.:  two  bishops, 
Abdas  and  Ebedjesus,  sixteen  presbyters,  nine 
deacons,  six  monies,  and  seven  virgins,  who  were 
slain  on  Saturday,  May  15,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  Sapor  IL  king  of  PersU  (309-381X  A.D. 
375.  Eliab  was  one  of  the  clergy  of  a  city  called 
Cascara,  of  which  Abdas  was  bishop.  Eliab  is 
commemorated  in  the  Ethiopian  calendar  on 
December  2  (see  Assemani  Ada  83.  Mat' 
tyram  Orientalitun  et  Oocidentcdium,  1748,  part  1, 

£.  144;  Lttdolf,  Historia  Ethiopioa,  appendix; 
obertson,  Ch,  EisL  L  p.  291).  [J.  W.  S.] 

EUAN,  Geimiad  (the  pilgrim),  a  WeUh 
saint,  whose  name  is  confused  with  that  of 
Hilary.  His  churches  at  Llanelian,  Anglesey, 
and  Llanelian,  Denbighshire  (near  the  last  d 
which  is  a  famous  well),  were  renowned  for  thc» 
cure  of  diseases.  His  wake  was  held  in  August 
(R.  Bees,  WOeh  Sainis,  267).  [C.  W.  B.] 

ELIAKUS  (Aelianus),  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  before  whom  Felix  bishop  of  Aptunga,  the 
consecrator  of  Caecilian  of  Carthage,  was  tried,  and 
acquitted  on  the  charge  of  having  been  a  ^  tr»* 
ditor,'*  A.D.  314.  (^tus  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
xi.;  De  Sohismate  iMmaL  i.  25)  narrates  th« 
actual  words  of  the  proconsul's  decision.  Aelianua 
also  received  letters  fh>m  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  about  the  conveyance  of  the  African  bishops 
to  the  council  of  Aries.  {Ibid.  Hitt.  vii.  note  b  ; 
Ceillier,v.  112.)  [L.  D.] 

ELIAKUS  (Akuakub),  a  pagan,  with  whom 
St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  disputcNL  Certain 
expressions  in  the  exposition  of  the  £sith  that 
Gregory  composed  on  this  occasion  were  wrested 
by  the  Sabellians  to  the  support  of  their  here- 
tical views,  but  St.  Basil  exposes  the  futility  of 
their  reasoning  (Basil,  Ep.  210,  in  Migne,  Ptitr. 
Gr.  xxxii.  316 ;  Greg.  Thaum.  Frag,  de  TVm. 
in  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  x.  1103,  1143;  CeiUier, 
iL  442.)  P-  D.3 

ELIAKUS  (Aelianus),  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  rebellion  of  the  Bagaudae  in  Gaul,  to  anbdue 
which  the  Thebaean  legion  was  brought  by  Mazi- 
mian  ^m  the  East.  Aelianus  was  slain  in  the 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  rebellion. 
(Eutrop.  Mist.  ix.  20 ;  Oros.  vii.  25 :  Baron. 
A.  E.  ann.  297,  iv. ;  Martin,  Hitt.  de  Aanoe^  i. 


281 ;  CeiU.  Aut.  Eocl.  ii.  473.) 


[B.  T.  SO 


ELLAS  (1)  L,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Ajx  494— 
513 ;  he  was  an  Arab  by  birth  and  received  bia 
education  with  his  friend  Martyrius,  also  biahop 
of  Jerusalem,  in  one  of  the  Nitrian  monaateries. 
Being  driven  from  Egypt  by  Timothy  Aelama, 
the  two  friends  took  refuge,  A.l>.  457,  in  the 
laura  of  St.  Euthymius,  who  received  them  with 
great  fiivour,  admitted  them  to  frequent  ooiw 
verse,  and  predicted  that  they  would  both  be 
bishops  of  Jtrnsalem.    Eathymiui  took  thcfli  «a 
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bb  eompanioiu  in  his  periodical  retreats  iin4 
tdndnidtered    the    £uehtirist    to    them    every 
SesdiyCCfriL  Scythop.  Vita  8,  Evtkym.  noe.  94, 
16).   After  a  Urae  Eliaa  qoitted  the  Laura  with 
Uutjriokj  aad  constmcted  for  himself  a  cell  at 
ierielo,  which  in  process  of  time,  bj  snccessiTe 
cabrgenients,  became  a  monastery.     The  two 
fricaJs  met  at  Eathjrmins*  death-bed  in  A.JK 
473,  tluNiffa  not  present  at  his  actual  departure 
(A.  DOS.  109,  110).    Anastasius,  the  bishop  of 
Jerasalem,  having  come  down  to  the  laora  for 
Ike  tnaslation  of  the  body  of  St.  Enthymios, 
tsok  Hiss  and  Martyrius  back  with  him  and 
ordsiaed  them  presbyters,  putting  them  on  the 
rojl  of  the  church  of  the  AnastasUi  (ib.  No.  111). 
Fire  years  later,  a.d.  478,  Martyrius  succeeded 
Asastsiias  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Sallustins  in  A.I>.  486,  who  dying  in 
A.Di  494,  Elias  became  his  successor.     Moschus 
mords  that  baring  practised  total  abstmenoe 
(torn  wine  as  a  monk  he  obserred  the  same  rule 
IS  biihep  {PnU.  SptriiHoL  c  25).    According  to 
tke  pra(9tioe  of  the  time  his  residence  became  the 
ladeos  of  a  collection  of  oelk  of  ascetics,  which 
developed   into   a  monastery  adjacent  to    the 
ckareh  of  the   Anastasis  (Cyril.  Scythop.    Vii. 
8,  SAit,  c  31).    At  the  time  of  Elias*  suooes- 
MB  to  the  patriarchate,  the  Christian  world 
cikibited   a   melancholy    spectacle  of  discord. 
There  were  at  least  four  great  parties  mutually 
snsUiftnstiring  one  another.      The  church  of 
Ssae  denounced  the  whole  of  the  East  as  here- 
Cicsl,  with  the  e^r^tion  of  the  monks  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  thought  more  highly  of  com- 
BonioQ  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  than  with  their 
own  bishops,  on  account  of   their  refusal  to 
ReogniM  the  excommunication  of  Acadus.    The 
Esitou  diurch,  though  comprehended  under  the 
gcBersl   ban,  and    forced    into   seeming    unity 
by  Uw  Henoticon  of  Zeno,  was  split  into  three  by 
iaUsUne  dirisions.     While  Alexandria  and  the 
bishops  of  Egypt  subccribed  the  Henoticon  and 
Kjccted  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  the  churches 
of  Jerusalem,    Antioch,    and     Constantinople, 
though  also  aooepting  the  Henoticon,  maintained 
those  decrees,  although  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
they  were  unwilling  to  enforce  them.     Besides 
thie,  there  was    the  extreme    section  of   the 
EatydUaas  or  Monophysites,  as  they  now  pre- 
fened  to  be  called,  nown  as  Acephali,  who 
regarded  the  councU  of  Chalcedon  as  tainted 
with  Kestorianism,  and  cherished  the  memory 
of  Diooeorus  and  Eutyches.    Elias,  as  a  leader  of 
the  party  of  the  centre,  was    in  communion 
vitk  Euphemius  of  Constantinople,  and  on  his 
deposition  and  banishment,  in  496,  ostensibly  on 
the  ground  of  treasonable  practices,  he  main- 
tsiaed   communion    with    his    successor,    the 
{catle   and    peaceable   Macedonius,  on    being 
sanired    of    his    orthodoxy,    though    without 
espreasbg    his    approTal    of    Euphemius'    re- 
nml,    much     to     the     annoyance    of     the 
caperor  Anastasiua.      When   the  Monophysite' 
pvtr  b  Syria,  under  the  leadership  of  Xenaias 
•f  iuerspolis,  broke  out  into  open  insurrection, 
Q^atfBg  as  herecics  all  who  acknowledged  the 
two  natures,  Elias  was  one  of  the  chief  objects 
«f  their  attack.      In  ▲.D.  509  they  demanded 
•  amftsaon  of  his  £uth,  and  Anastasius  required 
bin  to  oonre&e  a  council  to  repudiate  the  decrees 
^  Clwloedon.     He  declined  to  summon  a  coun- 
of,  hat  he  drew  up  a  Utter  to  the  emperor,  con- 


taining a  statement  of  his  belief  accompanied 
by  anathemas  of  Nestorius,  Eutyches,  Diodorus, 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestla.  This  letter  was 
entrusted  to  members  of  the  Acephali  to  oonrey 
to  Constantinople.  When  it  was  opened,  it  was 
found  to  contain  an  anathema  against  the  two 
natures.  Elias  reproached  the  bearers  with 
baring  falsified  the  document  and  thus  laid  him 
open  to  the  charge,  which  he  found  it  very  hard 
to  refhte,  of  baring  condemned  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  (Evaffr.  M.  E.  iii.  31 ;  Theodor.  Z«e<. 

&561 ;   Theophan.   Chrcnogr,  pp.    129,  ISO), 
acedonius  baring  been  deposed  A.D.  511,  and 
Timotheus,  an  unscrupulous  Monophysite  monk, 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  Elias, 
whose  principle  appears  to  have  been  to  accept 
the  inoTitable,  and  to  go  the  utmost  possible 
length  in  obedience  to  the  ruling  powers,  seized 
on  the  foct  that  he  had  abstainedT  at  first  from 
anathematising  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  as  a 
warrant  for  joining  communion  with  him  and 
receiring  his  synodical  letter.    Howerer,  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  he  with  Flarius  declined 
to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  Macedonius*  deposi- 
tion, and  with  the  same  result.    Communion 
with  Timotheus  was  of  no  avail,  unless  they 
would  reooffuise  him  as  the  rightfiil  bishop.    On 
their  refbsM,  the  long-stifled  wrath  of  Anastasius 
broke  out  rehemently  against  his  two  feeble  and 
warering  antagonists,  and  he  aTailed  himself  of 
the  ready  serrices  of  Soterichus,  bishop  of  the 
Cappadodan  Caesarea,  and  Xenaias,  to  accomplish 
their  ruin.    In  obedience  to  the  emperor's  direc- 
tions, a  synod  was  convened  at  Side,  A.i>.  512,  to 
condemn  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  and  remore 
the  two  unaccommodating  prelates  (Theophan.  p. 
181 ;  Maroellin.  Chrxmioon ;  Coteler,  Man,  EccL 
(?r.  iiL  800 ;  Labbe,  OmoiL  It.  1414).     Elias,  in 
alarm,  despatched  St.  Sabas  to  Constantinople 
to  plead  his   cause  with  the  emperor  (Cyril. 
Scyth.  VU,  8,  Sci),  No.  50).    Meanwhile,  he  and 
his  companion  Flarius  by  their  diplomatic  address 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  council  before  it 
had  pronounced  any  sentence  on  them.    After  its 
separation  they  addressed  complimentary  letters 
to  the  emperor,  couched  in  language  which  dis- 
sembled their  real  sentiments.    By  this  mean 
compliance  they  succeeded  in  keepuig  their  sees 
a  short  time  longer.    Their  implacable  enemies, 
Soterichus  and  Xenaias,  furious  at  baring  missed 
their  aim,  represented  to  the  emperor  that  he 
had  been  imposed  upon  by  these  adroit  masters 
of  language,  who  were  really  at  heart  supporters 
of  the  impious  doctrines  of  Nestorius.  Anastasius, 
ready  to  believe  the  worst  of  those  who  had  re- 
peatedly opposed  his  wishes,  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  do  what  thev  pleased  with  the  culprits. 
St.  Sabas,  however,  had  not  yet  left  Constanti- 
nople, and  pleaded  the  cause  of  Elias  so  effec- 
tually that  Anastasius  revoked  the  order  for  bis 
deposition  (Coteler,  u,  a.  pp.  300-302).     But  all 
his  concessions  were  in  vain.    Flavian's  sentence 
of  deposition  was  carried  into  effect,  and  Severus, 
the  leader  of  the  Acephali,  having  been  made 
patriarch  of  Antioch  in  his  room  in  A.D.  512, 
Elias  stead&stly  refused  all  token  of  communion 
with  him.    Once  and  again  the  synodical  letters 
of  the  intruder  and  the  act  of  deposition  of 
Flavian  were  contemptuously  rejected  by   the 
patriarch,  together   with  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Jerusalem  (Evagr.  If,  E,  iii.  33>    St.  Sabas 
supported  them  ki  their  resolution.     Severaa 
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complaiiied  to  tht  emperor  in  strong  termt  of 
this  insult.  Ansstasins,  determined  to  bring 
matters  to  a  point,  despatched  Olympns,  oonnt 
of  Palestine,  to  giro  Elias  his  choice  between  snb- 
mission  or  deposition.  To  damage  his  cause  with 
the  orthodox,  the  emperor  put  in  Oljmpns' 
bands  Elias'  former  letter,  in  which  to  sare  his 
see  he  repudiated  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon. 
Elias  was  now  in  a  great  strait.  He  lacked  the 
strength  for  prolong  resistance.  But  for  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  St.  Sabas  and  the  monks  of 
Jerusalem  he  might  hare  yielded  again,  but, 
backed  bj  their  moral  support,  he  persisted  in 
his  refusal,  and  was  forcibly  driven  from  his 
episcopal  seat  by  Olympus,  and  banished  to  Aila, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  a.d.  513.  He 
survired  his  banishment  five  years,  breathing 
his  last  A.D.  518,  during  a  visit  of  St.  Sabas  and 
other  abbats,  baring  previously,  it  was  said,  seen 
a  rision  which  announced  the  death  of  his  old 
enemy,  the  emperor  Anastasius,  and  bade  him 
follow  in  ten  days  (Moschus,  Prat,  Sfiirit,  c  35 ; 
Cyrill.  Scythop.  VU,  &  Stb,  no.  60>  Before  he 
expired  he  gare  directions  for  the  goremment  of 
the  monasteries  he  had  founded,  the  orersight  of 
which  he  had  continued  during  his  banishment. 
He  was  eighty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  (Tillemont,  MAn,  Ecd,  xrL;  Cyril. 
Scythop.  Vita  8,  Euthffmih  Vi^  S,  Sabae; 
Joannes  Moschus,  Prat.  Spirituel, ;  Eragr.  ff,  E. 
iii.  31,  33 ;  Theophan.  Chronogr,)  [£.  V.] 

ELIAS  (S)  n.,  bbhop  of  Jerusalem,  c  a.d. 
760-797,  of  whom  rery  little  is  certainly  known. 
His  see  was  invaded  by  an  ambitious  monk 
named  Theodoras  before  A.D.  763.  In  this  year 
Theodoras  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Cosmas, 
bishop  of  Epiphania,  on  the  charge  of  Iconoclasm 
(Theophan.  p.  290).  Theodoras  also  sent  synodical 
letters  to  Rome,  concerning  the  worship  of  images, 
in  A.D.  767  and  769.  Th^orus  is  charged  with 
having  secured  the  deposition  of  Elias,  by  accusing 
him  of  crimes  to  the  chief-counsellor  (vpcvTo- 
<rv^/3ov\oy)  of  Arelia,  by  whom  he  was  throvrn 
into  prison,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  banished. 
The  date  of  his  restoration  is  uncertain.  He, 
together  with  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  East, 
was  represented  at  the  second  Council  of  Nicaea, 
A.D.  787,  by  Joannes,  a  presbyter,  and  Thomas, 
the  prorost  of  the  conrent  of  St.  Arsenius,  near 
Egyptia,  Babylon.  (Papebroch,  nos.  167,  172 ; 
Leontius,  Vita  8.  Steph,  Sabaitae,  c  5 ;  Le  Quien, 
Or,  Christ,  iu.  300.)  [E.  V.] 

ELIAS  (8)  (Ablius,  Heltab),  bishop  of 
Lyons,  next  but  one  alter  St.  Irenaeus.  No 
particulars  of  his  life  are  known,  but  Gregory  of 
Tours  (de  Olorid  Confess,  c  62)  relates  a  curious 
legend  that  a  robber  coming  to  spoil  the  corpse 
of  Helias  was  seized  in  its  arms  and  held  fast  till 
"ound  by  the  authorities  and  condemned  to  death ; 
3ut  the  corpse  would  not  let  him  be  taken  away 
for  execution,  and  retained  him  until  he  was  for- 
giren.  (Go//.  Christ,  ir.  13 ;  Gams,  Ser.  Ep.  569.) 

[R.  T.  S.] 

ELIAS  (4)  (Heliab),  bishop  of  Sedunum 
(Sion,  Sitten).  Id  the  island  of  St.  Julius  on 
the  lake  of  Orta,  not  far  from  Lago  Maggiore, 
rest  the  remains  of  Elias,  who  is  venerated 
in  that  place  ad  a  hermit  who  brought  the 
bones  of  St.  Audentins  into  Italy.  An  ancient  in- 
•ociption,  howerer,  is  said  to  bare  described  him  as 
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bishop  of  Sion  in  the  Valais.  But  his  age  i* 
very  uncertain.  If,  as  some  say,  he  succeeded 
St.  Julius,  he  must  hare  lired  about  the  be- 

S'nninz  of  the  5th  century,  bnt  others  asRigo 
m  a  later  date.  The  Sammarthani  relate  that 
he  transferred  the  see  from  Octoduram  to  Sion, 
in  consequence  of  the  preralence  of  6oods  in  the 
former  place.  (Gall,  Cfurist.  xii  735;  ActaSS. 
21  Mar.  Ui.  860.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

ELIAS  (6)  (Heuas),  a  Syrian  bishop,  who, 
with  sereral  others,  among  them  Macarius  bbhop 
of  Laodicea,  and  John  patriarch  of  Antioch,  rainly 
endearoured  to  dissuade  Nestorius  from  persist- 
ing in  bis  heresy  {Epist.  Joan,  Ep,  Antioch,  aa 
Nestoriumf  s.  f.  Act,  Co,  Eph,  A.D.  431,  pt  L  c 
xxr.).    [Joannes  of  Antioch.]      fT.  W.  D.] 

EUAS  (6),  bishop  of  Balandus,  or  Blandus^ 
a  town  of  unknown  position  in  the  prorince 
of  Lrdia,  present  at  the  oecumenical  council  of 
Chalcedon,  A.D.  451.  (Le  Quien,  Oritns  Christ,  i. 
890;  Mansi,  ri.  1089.)  [L  D.] 

ELLAS  (7),  bishop  of  Seleuco-belos  oo  the 
Orontes,  in  Syria  Secunda.  He  signed  the 
synodical  letter  of  the  bishops  of  Syria  Secunda, 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Leo,  A.D.  458.  (Mansi, 
rii.  551 ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ  ii.  922.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

ELIAS  (8),  bishop  of  Majorca,  a.i>.  484.  Hb 
name  appears  in  that  year  among  the  suflragan 
bishops  of  the  Sardinian  see  of  Oigliari,  who 
attended  the  colloquy  held  at  Carthage  between 
the  Catholic  and  Arian  bishops  under  the  Vandal 
rule,  by  command  of  Hunnerich,  king  of  the 
Vandals  (see  Dahn,  Kdmgs  der  Oermnnen,  i. 
250).  In  the  9th  century  the  Balearic 
islands  are  found  attached  to  the  bbhopric 
of  Gerona ;  in  the  elerenth  they  were  transferred 
to  Barcelona.  At  the  present  time  the  bishop  of 
Palroa  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Valencia.  (Villanuera,  Vioffs  LUerario  d  lets 
Iglesias  de  EspafUtj  xix. ;  Gams,  Series  Episc, 
Harduin,  U.  875.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

ELIAS  (9)  (Eqria),  bishop  of  Peznouni  in 
the  canton  of  Doorouperan  in  Great  Armenia, 
succeeded  Isaac  III.  as  catholicos  or  patriarch  of 
Armenia.  According  to  the  list  of  Saint-Martiti 
he  ruled  from  a.d.  703  to  718.  The  same  author 
gires  Ardjisch  as  his  birth-place.  (Saint-Mart. 
Hist,  Armen.  i.  438 ;  Le  Quien,  Or,  Chr,  i.  1390.> 
[ARMENIANa]  [C.  H.] 

ELIAS  (10),  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia. 

[Heuas.] 

ELIAS  (11),  bishop  of  Rachlena  in  Phoenicia. 
He  took  part  in  the  synod  of  the  Phoenician  pro* 
rince,  held  at  Tyre,  a.d.  518,  to  condemn  the 
heresy  of  Sereras.  (Mansi,  riii.  920 ;  Le  Quien, 
Or,  Christ.  iU  831.)  [J.  de  S.3 

ELLAS  (12),  bishop  of  Joppa,  who  in  the 
synod  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  518,  signed  the  letter 
of  John  of  Jerusalem  to  John  of  Constantinople 
against  the. errors  of  Sereras  (Labbe,  r.  191 X 
and  in  A.D.  536,  the  sentence  of  Peter  €>f 
Jerusalem  against  Anthimus  (Ifrid,  283). 
(Le  Quien,  Or,  Christ,  iii.  628.)  [B.  V.] 

ELIAS  (18),  bishop  of  Botrys  in  Phoanicm. 
He  adopted  the  heresy  of  Sereras,  and  wa» 
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tiMBitind  ID  the  sjnod  of  Tyre,  a.d.  518.    (Le 
Qnicn,  Or,  Christ.  iL  827.)  [J.  de  S.] 

ELIAS  (14)  (HelusX  bishop  of  Caesarea  in 
PaletUne,  who  signed  the  sentence  against 
Aathimns  in  the  s^rnod  of  Jerusalem,  AJ>.  536. 
His  Bsme  stands  second  after  Peter  of  Jenualem. 
(Labbc,  r.  283 ;  Le  Quien,  Or,  Christ  ui.  572.) 

[E.V.] 

ELIAS  (UX  bishop  of  Hadriani  CASpiorot; 
Let  TenioD,  Adrianopolis)  in  Bithjnia,  of  which 
town  eotns  are  extant.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
sceovnto  of  the  sjnod  of  Constantinople  nnder 
McADss,  which  oondenmed  Anthlmos,  AJ>.  536, 
tboiigh  his  name  Is  (bond  nowhere  in  the  sab- 
«cri|iyoiiSk  (Le  Qnien,  Orietu  ChritL  u  625 ; 
Utad,  viiL  879,  880  A.)  [L.  D.] 

£LL&S  (leX  bishop  of  Areopolis  (Rabbath- 
MoabX  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer  Amon. 
Ifsnsi'f  Greek  text  names  the  see  *Ap€ow6\tSf  bat 
the  Utin  has  Hadrianopolis,  with  Areopolis  in 
the  margin.  Elias  was  present  at  the  sjnod  held 
at  Jenualem  under  the  patriarch  Peter,  A.i>.  536, 
aad  signed  the  sentence  upon  Anthimus.  (Mansi, 
Till.  1173,  1174  ▲;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ,  iii. 
73d.)  [J.  de  &] 

ELIAS  (17),  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica,  c 
AJX  548  to  553,  subscribed  the  profession  of 
certain  bishops  concerning  the  three  chapters, 
vhich  is  included  in  the  **  constitutum  "  of  pope 
Virgilias  addressed  to  the  emperor  Justinian 
(Msnii,  ix.  64).  At  the  fifth  general  council, 
Boiigniis  bishop  of  Heraclea  in  Macedonia,  one 
of  his  fiifiragans,  acted  as  his  proxy.  (Mansi,  ix. 
389 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  ChrUt.  iL  38 ;  Gams, 
Seria  Episc.  429.)  [L.  D.] 

ELIAS  (18)  (Hruas),  bishop  of  Diocletiano- 
p«lit.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  see 
■tasted  in  Thracia  or  the  one  in  Palestine.  (See 
putsch,  BandJImch  der  kirchl.  Geographie,  I  172, 
sad  note  4,  210,  and  note  21.)  Harduln  men- 
tioia  a  third  DiocletianopoUs  in  Phrygia,  which. 
Si  well  as  the  other,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
tnce.  An  Ellas,  bishop  of  one  of  these  sees,  was 
pRseat  at  the  fifth  general  council  at  Constan- 
tiaople,  A.D.  553.  Le  Quien  places  him  under 
t^Thradan  see  as  well  as  under  the  Palestinian, 
vitkoQt  deciding  to  which  he  belongs.  Gams 
Hogns  him  to  both  sees,  as  though  there  were 
u  Eitss  in  each  thnt  year.  (Mansi,  iz.  176  B, 
3^  c;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  ChriH.  L  1164,  iii.  646  ; 
Guu,  Stries  Epiac  427,  453.)  [J.  de  S.] 

ELIAS  (19X  archbishop  (or  metropolitan)  of 
Aqwloa,  c.  572,  saccessor  of  Probinus.  (Paulus 
l^iii.  14.)  His  predecessor,  Paulinus,  had 
fled  before  the  Lombards  in  568  to  the  island  of 
^^ndo.  Hias  is  said  to  hare  held  a  synod  in 
579  (ia  hoc  castro  Gradensi  nostram  oonfirmare 
■etropolimX  ^^  nineteen  other  bishopa,  to 
««ofinn  the  translation  of  the  see  to  Grade  : 
{Cknmka  Patriarcharvm  Gradeivm  in  Mon. 
Benm  Lauob.  1878,  p.  393>  According  to 
tUi,  probably  the  earliest  authority,  the  synod 
sfftsn  to  hare  been  held  in  582.  This  synod 
1^  giren  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  pro- 
^7  Apocryphal,  and  the  letter  of  Pelagius  U. 
coBKtting  that  Grade  shall  be  the  metropolis  of 
^«etia  and   Istria  spurious.     (Hefele,  §  280 ; 
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Mansi,  iz«.929;  and  JaffiS,  Regest.  Pout  U^ 
Spuriae,  ccxxxii.  ^  Troya  upholds  it  {Cod.  Dipt 
i.  168).  A  full  discussion  of  the  matter  is  fouo^ 
in  De  Rubeis,  Moman.  EocL  Aquil.  p.  227. 

Elias  and  others  had  been  unwilling  to  subaeribe 
the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters  passed 
by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  he  was  at  the 
head  of  those  bishops  of  Venetia  and  Istria 
who  refused  to  hold  communion  with  Rome  on 
account  of  her  views  ia  the  matter.  Gregory 
the  Great,  then  a  deacon,  interested  pope 
Pelagius  II.  against  them,  and  it  is  thought 
that  he  himself  wrote  them  the  letters 
which  bear  his  master's  name  (Pelagii  Epist, 
3,  4,  5 ;  Greg.  Mag.  Epist.  ii.  numb.  36>  The 
authority  for  Gregory's  authorship  is  Paulus 
WiniVidus,  A.D.  784  (Patr.  Lat.  xcv. ;  De  Qestia 
Lcuigobardortan,  cap.  10,  zx.).  The  letters  were 
unsuccessful,  and  Pelagius  stirred  up  the  exarch 
Smaragdus  against  Elias  and  three  other  Istrian 
bishops,  Joannes  Parentinus,  Sererus,  and  Vin- 
demius.  Smaragdus  dragged  Elias  from  the 
basilica  at  Grade,  and  carried  him  off  with  his 
suffragans  to  Rarenna,  where  he  forced  him  to 
communicate  with  Joannes,  metropolitan  of  Ra- 
venna, who  condemned  the  Three  Chapters.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  they  returned  to  Grado 
Their  people  and  the  other  local  bishops  re- 
fused to  communicate  with  them.  Smaragdus 
afterwards  fell  into  disgrace,  and  returned  to 
Constantinople.  A  synod  of  bishops  subsequently 
accepted  Severus  as  their  patriarch,  on  his  re- 
cantation of  his  weakness  in  submitting  to  com- 
munion with  the  Catholic  patriarch  of  Ravenna. 
Elias  is  said  to  have  died  about  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory's mission  of  Augustine  to  England.  But 
the  account  of  Paulus  Winfridus  Diaconns  is 
obscure,  and  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  Elias 
was  really  dragged  to  Ravenna  with  the  other 
bishops  by  Smaragdus.  Baronins  also  points 
out  his  mistake  in  describing  John,  patriarch  of 
Ravenna,  as  not  in  communion  with  the  Roman 
see.  (Paulus  Winfr.  Diac  de  Oestis  Langobar» 
dorunij  iii.  26,  in  Patr.  Lat.  xciv.  527 ;  Baronius, 
A.D.  586,  26 ;  Jaff^  Begest.  Pont  c  ann.  585, 
letters  686-688.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Severus. 

[A.  H.  D.  A.  &  W.  M.  S.] 

ELIAS  (80),  bishop  of  Parenzo,  in  Istria, 
c  558,  of  somewhat  doubtful  authenticity. 
(Gams,  799;  Cappelletti,  Le  CMese  <f  Italia^ 
viiL  785 ;  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  v.  396.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

ELIAS  (81),  drc  a.d.  640,  bishop  of  the 
Jacobites  and  writer  of  a  letter  to  Leo  bishop 
of  Charrae  (HaranX  in  which  he  gives  apologetic 
reasons  for  having  passed  from  the  faith  of  Chal- 
cedon to  the  sect  of  the  Monophysites.  He  men- 
tions the  work  of  George  bishop  of  Tagrit  against 
Probus  and  Philoponus,  and  his  letter  to  the  monks 
of  St.  Matthew.  He  also  mentions  Constantino 
bishop  of  Haran,  and  three  books  which  he  had 
written  against  the  Monophysites  (Assemani 
Biblioth.  Oriental,  i.  465, 466 ;  Ceillier,  xii.  100). 

[W.  M.  S.] 

ELIAS  (28),  bishop  of  Coria,  signs  the  De^ 
oretum  Otmdemari,  610.  (See  Gunthhiab  ;  Esp. 
8agr.  ziv.  56 ;  Aguirre-Catalani,  iii.  324.) 
[Jagxnthxtb.]  [M.  a.  W.l 

ELIAS  (88),  bishop  of  Ulybaenm,  present 
at  the  Lateran  synod  uider  pope  Martin  in  649, 
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which  eondemned  the  Monothelite  haresr.    (Ht- 
fele,  1 807 ;  Mami,  z.  867.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

ELIA8  (MX  btohop  of  Smciise,  a  Bene- 
iictine,  c  656.  (Cappellttti,  X*  Oi^m  d'7<a/ia, 
«xi.  659.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

ELIAS  (86),  bUhop  of  loonium,  tht  metro- 
polit  of  Ljcaonia,  present  at  the  ■Tnod  held  at 
Coiwtaiitinople  a.d.  692,  called  Qninitezta  or 
TmlUna  (Manii,  zi.  992;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  ChriiL 
i.  1071).  [L.  D.] 

ELIAS  (S6X  bishop  of  Serille  in  the  8th 
oentnrj,  appears  thirty-serenth  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  bishops  of  Seville  contained  in  the  oStex 
AemUkmmaU  in  the  Esonrial  (▲.D.  962-994; 
see  Gonzalez,  CottecHo  Canon.  EooL  Hitp,  praef.). 
He  is  the  second  bishop  after  the  Moorish  in- 
vasion, and  comes  nezt  after  the  traitor  Oppas. 
[Maroellub.]    (E^  Soar,  iz.  124,  236.) 

pi.  A.  W.] 

ELIA8(87)  GBETEK81S,  bishop  of  Gortyna 
and  metropolitan  of  Crete,  at  the  second  oonncil 
of  Nicaea,  A.D.  787  (Labbe,  viL  39, 328, 661, 704). 
Several  works  are  ascribed  to  him,  especiallj  a 
commentary  on  these  nineteen  orations  of  St. 
Gregory  Mazianzen  (Orai,  1,  8,  4,  10,  11,  19, 
23,  24-30,  83-37,  51,  52).  The  commentary  is 
not  continnonsybnt  takes  the  form  of  ezplanatory 
notes  on  various  words  and  ezpressions.  These 
commentaries  were  first  published  in  Latin  by 
Billios,  at  the  end  of  his  editions  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  the  first  of  which  appeared  at  Paris, 
in  1583 ;  and  in  Greek  by  Albert  Jahn,  Berne, 
1858,  and  in  the  Patrologia  of  If  igne  (zzzvi.  pp. 
737-902).  Jahn  has  adduced  a  satisfactory  proof 
(printed  also  by  Migne,  «.«.)  that  the  author  of 
the  commentaries  was  a  different  person  from  the 
Elias  who  attended  the  council  of  Nicaea,  in  the 
hd  that  he  quotes  Basilius,  sumamed  *EAi(x<* 
tfTof  (to  distinguish  him  from  Basil  the  GreatX 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  10th  century, 
and  his  contemporary  Gregoriui  (Oudin,(i9  SoripU 
EogL  i.  649 ;  iL  428,  443).  Jahn  places  this 
Elias  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century. 

To  Elias  is  also  ascribed  a  huge  commentary  m 
three  volumes,  on  the  Soala  Paraditi  of  Joannes 
Climacus,  MSS.  of  which  ezist  in  the  collection  of 
Cardinal  Bessarioiytt  Venice,  and  in  the  CoisHnian 
and  Chigian  libranes.  Nic.  Comnenus  mentions 
a  work  of  Elias,  d«  Morimi  Ethnioonim  (p.  213^ 
also  several  series  of  answers  to  the  questions  of 
monks  in  cases  of  conscience,  the  whole  of  which 
Jahn  considers  variant  forms  of  the  Responsa  ad 
Monachum  Dionyfiunif  printed  lib.  v.  Juris  QraeoO' 
Roman,  (pp.  335-341);  (Oudin,  d«  Script  Eocl 
ii.  1066;  Ceillier,  U.  691 ;  Cave,  JTist  Zit  i.  641 ; 
Fabr.  BSbl.  Graec  viii.  430 ;  iz.  525 ;  zi.  ei.*)). 

[E.  v.] 

ELIAS  (28),  bishop  of  Jabruda  in  Phoenicia 
Seconda,  north-east  of  Damascus.  He  is  known 
only  by  the  mention  in  a  Greek  Codez  of  Joannes 
Damascenus.  Gams  places  him  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury. (See  Le  Quien,  Or.  Chritt  ti.  846 ;  Gams, 
&r.  Ep.  435.)  [J.  de  S.] 

ELIAS  (S9).  Sent  from  Egypt  with  some 
companions  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the 
confessors  in  Cilicia.  Thev  were  all  arrested  in 
the  city  of  Ajtcaloo  by  the  spies  appointed  to 
watch  the  gates,  and  like  those  to  whom  they 
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had  oome  to  minister  were  mutilated  In  thdr 
eyes  and  feet.  Three  of  them.  Am,  Elias,  sod 
Promus,  were  martyred.  Ares  was  burned,  Eliss 
and  Promus  were  beheaded  by  orders  of  Firmi- 
lian,  governor  of  Palestine  (a.d.  308X  during 
the  reign  of  Galerins  and  Mazimian.  Tbev  are 
commemorated  Dec  14.  (Ens.  Mori.  Pal  z.; 
Ruinart,  AA.  Sinoera  Mart.  330 ;  Menol.  Bas. ; 
Baron.  307,  zziv.)  (T.  8.  B.]         I 

ELIAS  (80)  had  also  gone  to  Cilicia  from        j 
Egypt  with  four  companions ;  they  were  all  ar-        i 
rested  and  brought  before  Pirmiliaa.   After  they        ] 
had  been  tortux«d,  they  were  asked  their  names, 
and  (doubtless  because  they  had  been  originally        i 
named  after  some  of  the  idol  gods)  they  replied        I 
that  their  names  were  Elias,  Jeremias,  Enuas,       i 
Samuel,  and   DanieL     They   were  then  asked        ; 
what  country  they  came  from ;  their  reply  was        { 
that  Jerusalem  was  their  city.    The  judge,  not 
understanding  their  meaning,  thought  that  the 
Christians  must  be  about  to  establish  collectively 
a  dty  in  opposition  to  the  Romans,  and  so  be 
put  them  to  farther  torture,  hoping  to  gain  in* 
formation  from  them.    Failing  in  this  he  caused 
them  to  be  put  to  death  (ajx  309).    They  are 
commemorated  Feb.  16.    (Eus.  Mart  PaL  zi. ; 
JKm.  Bas. ;  Ruinart,  330 ;  Baron.  308,  iv.) 

[T.aB.] 

ELIAS  (81),  a  priest  who  suffered  martyrdom 
in  Palestine  during  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
A.D.  309.  On  the  dispersion  of  the  Christians 
who  were  working  in  the  copper  mines,  he  was 
sent  with  three  companions  to  the  military 
governor,  and  on  his  refusal  to  abjure  Christianit  j 
was  burnt  alive.  Eusebius  in  bis  Mart  Pai. 
does  not  give  his  name,  but  it  is  mentioned  with 
those  of  his  fellow-martyrs  in  the  Menaea  of 
Basilius,  19th  Sept.  (BasiL  Men.  L  53 ;  Ceillier, 
iii.  13.)  [TL  D.] 

ELIAS  (SS).  [Sebasts,  FoBTT  Mabttbs  QP.1 

ELLAS  (88),  March  27  (Symeon  Metaphrast.X 
Dec  24  (Assemani).      Martyr  in  Persia  under 
Sapor  n.   A.D.  327    with  Brichjesus  and  nine 
others.    Ruinart  and  Tlllemont  would  postpone 
this  martyrdom  to  the  persecution  which  began 
in  A.D.  343,  denying  that  there  was  any  perse- 
cution at  the  earlier  date.     However  the  ex- 
hortation against   persecuting    the    Christiana 
contained  in  the  letter  of  Constantine  to  Sapor 
looks  as  if  a  persecution  had  alreadv  taken  place. 
(Euseb.  Vita  Const  lib.  iv.  cap.  zi. ;  Boll.  AcUa 
88.  Mart.  iii.  691 ;  Assem.  Mart  Or.  et  Ooc  u 
215.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

ELIAS  (84;),  a  martyr  of  the  5th  century. 
Commemorated  Jan.  14.  {AA.  88,  Jan.  i.  953  ; 
Ruinart,  AA.  8incera  Mart.  334.)       [T.  S.  B.3 

ELIAS  (86),  governor  of  a  monastery   for 
women,  described  as  of  Athribis  in  the   Delta, 
an  ezcellent  disciplinarian  (optimns  ezercitator) 
and  an  especial   friend   of  unmarried   femaless 
(amantissimus  virginum).     Having  property    at 
Athribis,  he  erected  there  a  large  monastery  for 
the  reception  of  vagrant  persons  of  that  con* 
dition  under   his  own  management,  he    bein^ 
between  thirty  and  forty  years    of  age.      Me 
supplied  all  the   wants  of  his  inmatea,  abont 
three  hundred  in  number,  and  provided  g^ardevka 
and  implements  for  their  occupatioiu     Bat 
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i?i  Doi  live  in  harmonj  among  themielyes, 
■id  in  the  dischnrge  of  hit  duties  as  peacemaker 
ke  was  brought  into  dose  and  fireqnent  inter- 
eeuM  with  them.  So  great  did  he  find  the 
narei  of  mch  a  position  for  himielf  as  well  as 
tar  them  that  he  one  day  fled  in  despair  from 
the  wnaitcxT.  The  same  night  he  had  a  Tision 
of  sagfls,  who  so  strengthened  liis  mind  while 
kc  slept  that  he  awoke  a  different  man,  and  soon 
returned  to  his  charge,  in  which  he  continued 
kr  forty  jean,  without  any  further  annoyance 
frem  hh  carnal  nature.  (Pallad.  Laua,  Bitt.  viii. 
3S,  in  Pstr.  Lat.  IzxiiL  1135.)  [C  H.] 

ELIAS  (88X  solitary  near  Antinons,  capital 
•f  the  Thebaid,  4th  century.  The  same  account 
tf  him  is  attributed  to  PaUadius  (HkL  Lottaiac, 
viiL  51,  in  Patr.  Lai.  Ixxiii  1154),  and  to  Ru- 
fiias  iuquileieasis  {Hiatoria  Monachontm,  12,  in 
IW.  Lai.  zxL  432).  The  writer,  whoerer  he 
WM,  saw  him  with  his  own  eyes.  They  said  he 
was  shout  110  years  old,  and  that  he  had  passed 
seventy  years  in  that  awfbl  solitude,  the  horror 
of  which  no  tongue  could  express.  It  was  high 
«•  the  bare  mountains,  approached  only  by  a 
sarrew  and  rugged  path,  hardly  to  be  discoyered 
by  trareUers.  The  place  where  he  sat  was  a 
terrible  cayem;  and  more  horrid  dread  seised 
Che  minds  of  thoee  who  dared  to  look  in.  For 
frsm  his  extreme  age  he  shook  risibly  in  erery 
Umh.  He  was  said  to  effect  many  cures.  No- 
body remembered  the  time  when  he  had  retired  to 
this  desert.  He  was  beliered  to  eat  three  ounces 
of  bread  daily,  and  three  olives  of  an  eyening. 
la  his  youth  he  had  only  touched  food  once  a 
week.  [W.  M.  S.] 

SLIA8  (ST),  a  solitary  of  Palestine,  near  the 
I^ad  Sea.  His  cell  being  near  one  of  the  chief 
rosds,  he  shewed  hospitality  to  all  wayfarers 
who  needed  it.  (Pallad.  ffut,  Lous,  c  110-111, 
p.  1026.)  [E.  v.] 

SLIAS  f  88X  ahbat  of  a  monastery  in  Syria, 
cdcbiated  for  his  personal  holiness  and  the 
wisdem  of  his  rule.  Aleiander  Acoemetes  spent 
ibaryesrs  of  his  early  life  (c  A.I>.  378)  under  his 
disapUne,  but  left  him  on  the  plea  that  the 
pfecepts  of  the  Gospel  were  yiolated  in  his 
cemsmnity  because  what  was  necessary  to 
sapply  the  daily  wants  of  the  brethren  was 
prorided  beforenand,  and  something  was  left 
nr  the  wants  of  the  morrow.  (Bolland.  Jan.  15, 
f,  1021,  §  4-«.)  [E.  v.] 

ELIAS  (88),  abbat  and  presbyter  of  Isauria, 
ia  the  diocese  of  Antioch,  towanls  the  close  of 
the  6th  century.  He  sent  Epiphanius,  one  of  his 
Boaka,  to  Gregory  L,  A.D.  595,  with  an  apology 
tet  not  coming  to  him  in  person,  on  the  plea  of 
iUacss  and  old  age,  and  a  request  that  a  copy  of 
the  Gospeb  might  be  sent  to  him,  and  a  sum 
of  nooey  for  his  monastery :  he  also  prayed  that 
his  messenger  might  receive  orders.  Gregory 
osmynied  with  all  his  requests,  but  detained 
i^Hphaaius  at  ^me,  refusing  to  allow  him  to 
KHora  to  the  monastery,  on  the  plea  that  no 
oat  who  had  received  orders  in  **  this  church  " 
WIS  ever  permitted  to  leavj  it.  (Greg.  Ep.  V. 
nii.  88 ;  Baron.  595,  xxvi.  Ixxx.)      (T.  W.  D.] 

EUAS  (40),  drc.  aj>.  621,  presbyter  at 
'eniralfm.  He  is  said  by  the  writer  of  the 
Astr  of  Anastasius  the  Persian  to  have  been  in 
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charge  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Resurrection ; 
his  holinessi  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms; 
and  it  was  to  him  that  Anastasius  (at  that  time 
named  Magundat)  was  brought  for  baptism  by 
his  host  £e  silversmith.  Elias  consulted  Mop 
destus  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  gave  him 
the  rite.  (Symeon  Metaph.  VU,  &  AnaataaU 
Persae^  §  3,  in  Patr.  Gr.  cxiv.  778  o;  quoted  in 
Surius  d«  Prob,  ffitt,  22  Jan.  i.  362,  ed.  1617, 
and  in  Baron.  A,  E,  an.  621,  xi)      [W.  M.  S.] 

ELIAS  (41)  (HeliasX  president  of  Gappa- 
docia,  to  whom  on  his  entrance  on  his  govern- 
ment Basil  wrote,  A.D.  872,  to  defend  himself 
from  the  calumnies  brought  against  him  by  his 
enemies  in  connexion  with  the  hospital  he  had 
recently  established  in  the  suburbs  of  Caesarea. 
(Basil,  Epia.  94  [3721 )  [BABiuua  of  Caebabbia, 
vol.  i.  p.  291,  b.]  In  the  same  year  Basil  wrote 
to  Elias  in  behalf  of  an  aged  man,  whose  orphan 
grandson,  only  four  years  old,  had  been  placed 
on  the  senatorial  roll,  thus  compelling  hi*  unrand- 
father  to  serve  again  (Epiat  84  [389]).  Gamier 
and  Ceillier  are  probably  right  in  identifying 
Elias  with  the  governor  of  Cappadocia,  who  to 
the  grief  of  the  province  had  beien  removed  f^om 
his  office  ailer  a  brief  rule,  through  the  calum- 
nies of  those  whom  his  highmind^  uprightness 
had  displeased,  in  whose  behalf  Basil  wrote  in 
A.D.  372  to  his  early  friend  and  fellow  townsman, 
Sophronius,  prefect  of  Constantinople  (Epiat, 
96  [332]  ).  Basil  commends  this  governor  most 
highly  for  his  incorruptible  integrity,  his  justice, 
his  impartialitv,  his  accessibility,  as  well  as  for 
the  favour  he  had  shewn  to  the  Christians,  and 
begs  Sophronius  to  plead  his  cause  with  the 
emperor,  and  dispel  the  calumnies  of  his  ene- 
mies. This  governor  is  identified  by  Tillemont 
with  Theresins,  but  was  probably  mistaken. 

[E.V.1 

ELIAS  (4»)  8CH0LASTICUS,  an  advocate 
of  Cyrrhus,  to  whom  Theodoret  transmitted  the 
chief  of  a  band  of  robbers,  named  Abram, 
together  with  the  persons  he  had  plundered 
and  the  evidence  of  the  case,  with  the  desire 
that  ^ias  would  compel  the  evildoers  to 
restore  their  plunder.    (Theod.  Elpiat,  x.) 

[E.  v.] 

ELIAS  (48),  friend  and  slayer  of  Justinian  IL 
A.D.  711.  As  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  that 
prince  grew  darker,  Bardanes  and  Elias,  an  officer 
in  high  command,  conspired  against  him.  Jus- 
tinian, in  the  violence  of  impotent  anger,  had  the 
children  of  Elias  slaughtend  in  the  bosom  of 
their  mother,  and  gave  her  to  his  own  Indian 
cook,  a  monster,  according  to  one  MS.,  of  de- 
formity. After  the  defection  of  his  fleet  and 
army,  and  the  death  of  his  heir  Tiberius,  Jus- 
tinian was  found  at  Sinope  by  Elias,  who  cut 
off  his  head  with  his  own  hand.  (Theophanis, 
ChronograpMoj  317,  318,  319,  Patr.  Gr.  cviii. 
col.  368;  Baron.  ArmaL  ad  ann.  711,  v.  viii.) 

[W.  M.  S.] 

ELIAS.  APOCALYPSE  OP.  An  apo- 
cryphal work  under  this  title  was  current  in  the 
2nd  century,  and  was  supposed  by  Origen  (35  in 
Matt  27,  vol.  iii.  p.  916)  to  have  been  the 
source  whence  Paul  took  the  quotation,  *'£ye 
hath  not  seen,"  lie.  (1  Cor.  ii.  9).  This  view  is 
controverted  by  Jerome,  who  refers  the  quota- 
tion to  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4  (xvii.  in  laaitmf  iv.  761 
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VilUr. ;  Ep.  ad  PonnuvA.  M,  i.  »1S).  S«  HeoB- 
HFFDS.  It  ii  DO  doubt  the  mat  work  wbich  ii 
njectsd,  Ap.  Cantl.  ti.  IS,  nd  in  th<  S^tupiit 
Sac.  Seript.  ucribed  to  Atbuiuiiu,  Ii.  154. 

'^  [0.  S.] 

ELIDIUB  (1),  BT.,  from  whom  one  of  the 
Sdllj  l>le>  la  nsTTied.  Tha  name  ii  now  cot^ 
rapt*l  into  "St,  Hclen'i  IjIb;"  bat  w«  find  In 
William  of  Worcester",  eitmcte  from  thaCilendar 
of  T«ri«tock,  "  S.  Elidii  episcopi  8  die  Aagmti, 
Jacet  in  insuls  Syllyii"  andngain.  "Snint  Lfda 
filiiu  roEii;"  and  aee  Leland.  liin.  3,  p.  9. 
Some  other  chipeli  in  Cornwall  attm  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  him  under  the  niun*  of  "  St.  Lfde," 
once  in  conjunction  with  the  Iriih  uint,  St.  Ida, 
and  henre  tllidias  also  hai  b«en  euppceed  to  baTc 
come  from  Ireland.  Hit  name  le  eometimn  con- 
founded with  that  of  Laj  or  EI07,  U.  Eligins, 
biahnp  of  Kofon  (ace  Jfowuficon,  i.  C98,  1002, 
ud  Wbitaker'*  (ht/iedral  ofConaaB,  >l.  ^  211). 

ELIDIUS  (S),  maitjr.  Hewaa  an  acol;t«  of 
St.  I'raejectiu  (Prii),  biahop  of  Ctennoat,  and 
was  alain  with  him  and  SL  jlmeriniu  at  Volvic, 
in  the  Auvergne,  a*  they  were  returning  from 
the  court  of  Childeric  II.  {G7*).  He  ii  commemo- 
rated Jan.  2a.  (See  the  lecand  Vita  S.  Proa- 
jali,  cap.  111.  I8-2D,  in  fiolL  Acta  SS.  Jan.  ii. 
ess.)  [S.  A.  R] 


,  HYECAN08,  alio  called 
Elieier  the  Oreat,  or  limplj  R.  Elieier,  one  of 
the  moct  diitingnished  Jewiah  teachen  during 
the  lit  centur;  of  the  Chriatian  era.  He  wai 
brother-in-law  of  Gamaliel  11.,  who  aocceeded  to 
the  preiidencj  of  the  Saahedrin  about  A.n.  80. 
Hia  father,  Hjrrcanaa,  who  waa  a  wealth;  farmer, 
intended  him  to  cultivsM  bia  eatat«a,  but  he 
fonnd  that  a  quiet  rural  life  wai  uncongenial  to 
hi>  active  mind,  and  having  felt  an  uncontrallabU 
re  for  itudy,  he  betook  himaelf,  contrary  to 


ti  father*!  wilt 


;  to  Je. 


iialen; 


t  the 


became  one  of  hii  moat  diatingniihad  diiciplei. 
When  Byrcanoa,  ■  few  yean  alterwardi,  came  to 
the  metropolia  to  diiinherit  hie  ion  for  having 
acted  contrary  to  hii  wiihei,  he  found  that  Elieier 
bad  already  attained  the  poiilion  of  a  prominent 
teacher,  and  that  well-known  diaciplea  attended 
hii  public  lectnrei.  Inatead  of  diicarding  him, 
Hyrtanoa  now  offered  him  all  hii  property,  bnt  thii 
Elieier  declined,  declaring  that  he  would  only 
accept  an  e<inat  aharewitb  the  other  children.  Hii 
prodigiona  memory  made  him  a  living  depodtary 
of  tha  canon  and  civil  lawi,  which  wera  developed 
in  the  ooune  of  time,  and  which  were  orally 
tranimitted  from  icboal  to  ichool  for  generationi. 
Hii  teacher,  R.  Jochanan  b.  Saccai,  theref-re 
aptly  described  him  whenhauid  Chat  "be  waa  like 
a  wel  1 -cemented  ciitem,  which  never  loaeiadrop 
of  water  "  (JfMna  Abatli,  ii.  8).  He  moreover 
dechuw  that  "  if  all  the  isgei  of  lirul  wen  put 
in  one  leale,  and  B.  Elieier  b.  Hjicanoi  in  the 
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datp  otlglaalitj,  hii  indepandetice  of  oplnioc  wot 
hit  datarmination  not  to  be  oremUed  by  nuLjuri- 
tiea  in  matten  of  conadence,  aoon  broaght  hin 
into  aerioni  colliiion  with  the  praaJdent  ud  with 
hii  oollaagnn.  Gamaliel,  who  feand  leit  ths 
diMoIutiDnaftha  Jewiih  atat*  and  the  diipeiaion 


of  the  nation,  ihonld  bring  about  the  Ion  ofiir 
of  tha  traditioiuJ  lawa,  and  thni  prodocc  divtraitr 
of  opinion,  waa  dttarmined  to  Mcnre  once  (or  all 
nnifannityofraithandpractice.  To atfoct tbia, tlw 
diatingniibed  docton  of  the  law  who  cnutitntad 
the  Sanhvdrin  broaght  fbrwaid  tlwdiftnatonon 
with  their  different  inteipTatationa,  which  wnn 
handed  down  in  the  reapectiv*  icbooli,  and  the  pre- 
■ident  raled  that  th*  deciiion  of  the  majority  waa 
to  carry  every  point,  and  that  it  abonid  henceforth 
he  nnalterablv  biniting.  The  canon  thai  carriaJ 
waa  at  oac«  idewn  to  be  implied  or  eiprowd  in 
aoma  vcrae  of  the  Uoiaic  law  by  the  elaitic  rulea 
of  interpretation  or  application  which  were  in 
vogue  in  the  time  of  Cbritt. 

For  inch  work  of  co-operation  and  compromiae, 
Elieier  waa  ill-fitted.  Hia  prindpla  of  interpre- 
tation were  adverac  to  thoH  of  R.  Joehoa,  R. 
Akiba,  and  othen  who  were  diitingniabtd  mem- 
ben  of  the  SanbedriD.  They  maintained  that 
even  particle,  to  the  very  aign  of  the  accniative 
(riK),  repreMuted  ume  reooodite  law,  and  ought 
to  be  explained  accordingly.  He  advocated  the 
literalmeaningofthe  Bible,  anddeclared  that  when 
a  canon  obtained  in  the  coune  of  time,  having  been 
called  forth  by  circnmitancei  Dnforeaeen  in  the 
Haaaiclaw,itihouldbe  regarded  at  an  independent 
oral  law,  and  no  attempt  ihould  be  made  to  foiitit 
into  the  Bible.  He  moreover  could  not  recogoiie 
the  principle  that  the  majority  ii  infallible,  and 
hence  on  one  occaaion  would  not  abide  by  their 
deciiion,  eipecially  when  the  point  at  iaiu*  wai 
a  queition  of  memory,  involving  the  accorat* 
record  of  ancient  tradition.  The  immediatv  caoat 
of  mpture  between  him  and  the  Sanhedrin  wu 
a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  treatment  of  an 
oven  of  peculiar  conitrnction.  The  majority 
decided  that  it  camel  under  the  categnry  01 
earthenware,  and  hence  it  capable  of  defilemeiA 
H.  Elieier,  who  remtmbeied  an  ancient  traditioti 
to  the  contrary,  would  not  inbmit  to  the  deciiion, 
and  practically  acted  againat  it.  For  thii  iniub- 
ordinatlon  B.  Gamalieril.,  tha  preiident  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  hii  own  brother-in-law,  eicommuni- 
cated  him  (Baba  Mttiia,  59  b). 

The  manner  in  which  thia  Rabbi  who  lived  in 
the  Aportolic  age  waa  sxcommDnicated,  and  tha 
iaines  involved  in  it,  ai  dcacribed  in  ^a  Talmud, 
■trikingly  illnitrata  thoae  paaaagea  in  the  New 
Teitament  where  thii  penalty  ii  ipoken  of  (John 
ii.  32,  jii.  42,  iTi.  a ;  a  ThaiL  iii.  U,  IS}. 
Before  the  lentence  of  eicommunication  wai  pro- 
nounced, the  offender  waa  admoniihed  three  timei 
on  three  different  occsaiona,  generally  on  Monday, 
Thuiaday,  and  Monday.  It  wai  only  whan  he  per- 
lilted  in  the  offence  alUr  theia  leveral  admuni- 
tioni  that  th*  excommunication  wa>  pronounced, 
which  waa  called  Hidai  (^ll),  and  S,ammtha 
(KJIDP).    It  tha  offender  waa  preaent,  th*  judge 
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It  WW  only  on  rerj  exceptional  occwioiia  that 
Ibe  DaioR  of  the  guilt  was  publicly  proclaimed, 
•fid  that  a  horn  was  blown  to  announce  it.  If 
tke  oftoder  wai  absent,  the  judge  declared,  "  A. 
te  the  penalty  of  excommunication  inflicted  upon 
kim,"  and  the  sentence  was  then  convoTed  to  him 
by  sa  oflJdaL  If  the  offender  died  during  the 
period  of  his  excommunication  without  repent- 
aooe  and  rabmission,  the  tribunal  ordered  a  stone 
to  be  pat  on  his  coffin  **  to  Indicate  that  he  who 
ii  cxeomnnnicated  and  dies  in  his  excommuni- 
catioB  is  stoned  in  his  coffin  "  (Mitkna  Edisyoth, 
T.  6X  In  the  case  of  R.  Eliezer,  his  own  faroured 
diidple,  R.  Aiciba,  coDToyed  to  him  the  sentence 
of  fxoooununication,  and  the  mournful  narratlTe 
which  records  the  erent  gires  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  religious  life  and  practices  in  the  time  of 
Qtftft  *<  Everything  which  R.  Eliezer  declared 
dean  was  collected  and  burnt  with  fire,  then  the 
■t^jority  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  was 
eooBted  against  him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
excommonieation.  Whereupon  the  question  was 
•sked,  *  Who  will  go  and  announce  it  to  him  ? ' 
E.  Akiba  answered,  *  I  will  go,  lest  some  inferior 
pecMn  should  go  and  announce  it,  and  thereby 
caote  irreparable  damage  to  the  world/  R.  Akiba 
then  dressed  in  mourning,  and  wrapped  himself 
up  in  black,  and  sat  down  on  the  ground  before 
him  at  a  distance  of  four  cubits.  R.  Eliezer  ex- 
claimed, *Akiba,  why  differeth  this  day  from  all 
other  days  ? '  He  replied,  *  Rabbi,  it  seemeth  to 
■e  that  thy  colleagues  have  separated  from  thee.* 
He  too,  then,  tore  his  garments,  took  off  his  shoes, 
left  his  stool  and  sat  down  on  the  ground,  tears 
rsUing  down  from  his  eyes  "  (^Baba  Metzia^  59  6). 
Nerer  was  so  bitter  a  message  conveyed  in  a  more 
toider  manner. 

Thus  excommunicated,  R.  Eliezer  left  Tamnia, 
sad  removed  to  Lydda  and  Caesarea,  where  he 
iitahUthed  schools,  and  had  numerous  disciples. 
Hie  lympathy  which  the  people  felt  with  this 
diftii^oished  scholar  is  seen  in  the  public  apology 
which  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  obliged 
to  make  for  his  rigorous  measure.  When  R.  Akiba 
emvcyed  the  sentence  of  excommunication  to  R. 
Eliezer,  we  are  told  R.  Gamaliel  was  at  sea.  '*  A 
fearful  storm  arose  against  him,  threatening  to 
swalbw  him  up.  He  exclaimed,  *  It  seemeth  to  me 
that  thiscometh  upon  me  because  of  R.  Eliezer  b. 
HjTcanos.'  He  then  stood  up  and  said, '  Lord  of 
the  UmTerse,  it  is  revealed  and  known  to  Thee 
tkstlhave  not  done  It  to  exalt  myself,  or  to  exalt 
my  ftther*s  house,  but  to  exalt  Thee,  lest  schism 
^nvld  take  place  In  Israel.'  Whereupon  the  sea 
Wcaaecalm."  (Sa6a  IMna,  59  6.)  Though  the 
itonn  of  public  opinion  against  the  president  of  the 
&nhtdrin  was  thus  allayed,  the  kindly  feelings 
towards  the  learned  Rabbi,  discharged  frt>m  his 
membeithip  of  the  national  assembly,  increased  in 
istcnsjty.  His  schools,  both  at  Lydda  and  Caesarea, 
were  much  frequented,  and  his  teachings  greatly 
ioflneoced  and  moulded  Jewish  doctrines  and 
practice  in  Palestine  during  the  Apostolic  age. 
His  frequott  Intercourse  with  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  with  the  first  presurhers  of  the  Gospel, 
tended  to  preserve  feelings  of  amity  between  those 
of  his  brethren  who  believed,  and  those  who  did 
sot  believe,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  thus 
sfbrding  a  peaceable  platform  for  discussion  of 
the  daims  to  the  Messiahship  of  Him  who  was 
•cateaccd  to  death  by  some  of  the  same  members 
•f  the  Sanhedrin  wi^ch  afterwards  excommuni- 


cated R.  Eliezer.    As  it  Is  of  the  utmost  Interest 
and  Importance  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  theology  to  know  what  doctrines  were 
propounded  by  eminent  expounders  of  the  law, 
and  what  were  the  phases  of  faith  which  com- 
peted with  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles  in  tne 
in&ncy  of  Christianity  on  its  native  soil,  we 
subjoin  a  brief  summarr  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  this  excommunicated  member  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  cardinal  doctrines  which  R.  Eliezer  urged 
on  his  disciples  were  absolute  faith  in  the  good- 
ness, justice,  and  mercy  of  God  as  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  a  corresponding  filial  confidence  in 
Him,  which  should  manifest  itself  in  loving  Him 
above  all  things,  in    walking  before  Him   in 
holiness  and  righteousness,  in  scrupulously  obey- 
ing His  commandments,  and  in  living  a  life  of 
union  with  Him  from  whom  all  our  blessings 
flow,  and  from  whom  no  evil  can  proceed,  who 
punishes  the  evil-doer,  but  shews  mercy  to  the 
penitent.    On  the  passage  **  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thv  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  wealth  "  (Deut.  vi.  5), 
he  remarks,  ''Why  this  treble  expression  of 
heart,  soul,  and  wealth  V*    It  is  to  teach  thee 
that  there  are  some  who  love  life  more  than 
mammon,  and  that  there  are  others  who  love 
mammon  more  than  life.      Now,  the  love  of  God 
is  to  be  above  both  life  and  wealth  "  (PsssooAwn, 
25  a).     Man  should  pray  for  his  daily  bread. 
To  be  anxious  for  the  future  betrays  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  goodness  of  God,  and  is  evidence 
of  little  faith.     "  He  who  hath  still  bread  in  his 
basket  and  saith  what  shall  I  eat  to-morrow, 
belongeth  to  those  of  little  faith  "  (&>to,  48  6). 
This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  Matt.  vi.  30-34. 
Next  to  the  love  of  God  he  laid  the  greatest 
stress  on  the  reverence  and  obedience  due  to 
parents.    He  was  once  asked,  '*  To  what  extent 
is  the  honouring  of  parents  to  go  ?  "    To  which  he 
replied,  '*  Go  and  learn  it  from  a  heathen  who 
resided  at  Ashkelon,  and  whose  name  was  Dama 
b.  Nethina,  what  he  did.    The  sages  came  to 
him  to  buy  precious  stones  for  the  ephod  for  a 
very  large  sum,  but  the  key  of  the  box  contain- 
ing them  was  under  the  pillow  of  his  father, 
who  was  asleep.    The  son  refused  to  wake  his 
father,  though  he  thereby  lost  the  sale  of  the 
costly  gems"  {Babylon  Kiddtuhin,  31  6,  with 
Jenualem  Pea,  i.  1).     Equally  exalting  were 
the  lessons  which  he  inculcated  about  the  sacred 
jealousy  with  which  the  honour  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  to  be  guarded.     "  Let  the  honour  o^ 
thy  fellow-man  be  as  precious  to  thee  as  thine 
own,  and  be  not  easily  provoked  "  {Aboihy  ii.  10). 
In  opposition  to  the  celibate  practices  which 
obtained  among  the  Essenes,  and  which  began  to 
find   favour  among  the  Jews  generally  imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he 
laid  it  down  that  '*he  who  abstains  from  marriage 
and  propagating  the  race  is  like  one  who  commits 
murder  "  ( Yebamoth,  63  6).     The  exalted  idea 
which  he  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples about  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  his 
denunciation  of  being  influenced  by  wealth  or 
rank   in  contracting  this  sacred   tie  for  their 
children  to  the  disregard  of  the  disparity  of  the 
respective  ages,  may  be  gathered  from  his  remark 
on  Levit.  xix.  29:   *'Do    not    prostitute    thy 
daughter,  to   cause  her  to    be  a  whore,"  he 
declares ;   '*  this  refers  to  one  who  causes  his 
young  daughter  to  be  married  to  an  old  man  '* 
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(dbOadHM,  76  a>  He  monoTcr  u^  that  gfrU 
■honU  t«  wtU  edacated  uid  be  iiutmctad  in  Uis 
diviM  law  (&<a,  30).  Cooiidering  the  gcnenl 
oondiUon  of  women  in  the  £ut  and  the  opinioD 
which  Bms  of  the  docton  of  the  law  ahared  in 
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teaching 
harmoni 


t  will  h 


M  ofai 


;iqiiit7  oi 


bow  far  R.  t 


:he  teaching  of  the  goipel. 
igalD  he  maintaiaad  that  Gen.  li.  6  denotoe, 
YnDT  blood  1  will  nqnin  ftom  jour  panoiu," 

deducing  from   it  that  the  Moaaic  law  forbidi 

(aicida  (Baba  Kima,9l  b). 


VIL  Tiii.  T  ;  with  L  liii.  10).  He  depncatad  the 
practice  of  cSertng  up  6»d,  formal,  and  lengthf 
prayan,  declaring  that  "  be  who  oSert  ap  hie 
prairer  u  lomething  tiled,  hi*  prayer  ia  not 
with  derotion,"  and  he  hat  bequeathed  the  model 
of  a  collect  for  tnrellen,  which  for  Unencai, 
eankutneaa,  beantf,  and  brcTitf  would  do  hononr 
to  anj  litargj.  "  Let  Thy  will  be  done  in 
beBTon  above,  and  grant  a  contented  mind  to 
thoae  who  wcnbip  Thee  bers  below,  and  do 
Thoa  what  tapleaimg  in  Thine  ejea.  BloModart 
Thon,  O  Lord,  who  hearsat  prayer  "  (BtracMIt, 
"S  bf.  To  him,  moTeover,  biblical  *tnd«iU  an 
parUj  indebted  for  Aqoila'aGreek  rmion  of  the 
Old  TeaUment,  for  we  are  diitinctl;  told  that 
"  Aqnila  the  protelfta  made  the  traiulation 
ander  the  auapioea  of  R.  Eliexer  and  B.  Joahna, 
and  ther  praiwd  him  for  it  "  (/erMialem  MegiUa, 
1.  9).  Worapted  probablj  bj  a  ditcnaiiou  on 
Chriet'e  conduct  in  acquitting  the  woman  taken 
In  adulcerj,  thni  apparently  letting  aiide  one 
of  the  Uwi  of  Uoeei  on  adolterj,  R.  Elieiei 
wanted  to  know  if  Chriat  alao  interpreted 
■nother  law  on  the  aame  anbject  with  equal 
Uniencj.  He  relate*  the  atory  ai  foUowa.  "  Once 
■|»n  a  time  1  waa  walking  in  the  upper  atrtet 
of  Zipporith  when  I  met  one  of  the  diaciplea  of 
Jaaoi  of  Naureth,  wboae  name  waa  Jamea,  of 
Kepher-Sachnia.  He  aaid  to  me,  'It  b  written 
in  your  law  thou  ahalt  not  bring  the  hire  of 
a  whan  Into  tha  honae  of  the  Lord  thy  Ood ' 
(Deut  iiiii.  1B>  Hay  a  water-cloaet  be  made 
with  it  for  the  high-prieit?  Thia  qneation  I 
could  not  aniweT.  Whereupon  he  laid  to  me, 
'  Jeina  of  Naiareth  taught  me  thna  on  the  aub- 
jecL  It  ia  written  ahe  gathered  it  of  the  hire  of 
an  harlot,  and  it  ahall  return  to  the  hire  of  an 
harlot  (Uicah  i.  7);  that  la,  it  came  tntm  an 
impure  aource,  and  it  nuy  be  applied  to  an 
impore  uie.'  When  I  heard  thii  eiplanation,  I 
waa  pteaied  with  it"  (Aboda  Zara,  17  a.)  Thia 
Jamea  ia  alio  mantioned  aa  having  offered  to 
cure  a  nephew  of  R.  lahmael  of  the  bite  of  a 
aerpent,  bat  th<  rabbi,  not  being  lo  liberal  aa 
R.  yiexer,  declined  hii  lerTiceB  iAboda  Zara, 
37  A> 

HaTini  himaelf  Drolit«d  M  much  from  liberal 
ra,  with 
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the   Uiibna,  but   baa   not   cnttiTatad  [ 
Intercourae  with  the  aagei  and  the  doctor 
law,  la  an  Am  Sn-ArttM  =  ignoranmi.' 
with  all  hi)  appredatlon  of  their  aoei 
almoat  fathomed  the  depth  of  theotogiial  ni 
and  no  modem  aatiriat  ooold  more  with* 
chaatiae  thia  andiTine  (pirit  of  dirlua  than  R. 
Elieier  did  In  hia  earnert  advice  to  hit  diaeiptta. 
"  Warm  thyaelf  at  the  fire  of  the  Bgia,  hot 
beware  leat  thou  come  too  near  their  glowing 
coali  and  bum  thyaelf,  for  their  bite  ■  the  bite 
of  a  jackal,  their  atiug  ia  the  ating  of  a  anipion, 
their  hiaaing  it  thehitaingofaTenoBMiuHrpent, 
and  all  their  word*  are  lika  bumiig  eoalt ' 
(Abeth,  li.  10).     Towardi  Ood  he  idmoniihed 
that  we  ahonid  cultivate  a  ipirjt  of  iicreaiiag 
devotion.     The  err  "  repent "  which  wu  raised 
by  John  the  Baptiit,  waa  niged  by  htan  with  the 
eamestneai  of  voice  of  a  dying  man  Co  hla  dying 
fellow-ereaturea.     "  Repent  one  day  lefon  thy 
death  "  iAboth,  ii.  10)  waa  hii  watchwonL     But 
aa  it  ia  imponibl*  to  say  on  which  day  wa  mr.y 
die,  we  are  to  repeat  daily.    Thii  he  not  only 
proached,  hut  practiaed.    At  Caesarea,  which  waa 
the  laat  acane  of  hi*  active  life,  he  fttt  that  he 
waa   called   to   hia   everlaating   home.     In    the 
preaenoe  of  hia  former  colleague  and  fiiend,  but 
now  hia  great  opponent,  the  learned  R.  Jcahua  b. 
Chanina,  he  put  the  phylacteriea  on  hit  arm  and 
head  to  meet  hia  Cnator.     Ajiayed  in  thcae 
lymboli  of  prayer,  which  bad  the  name  of  tha 
Lord  Inacritwd  on  them,  and  in  thia  attitude,  h« 
gave  ap  hie  spirit  to  the  Father  of  all  airitita 
abont  A.D.  118-120.    R.  Joahna  embraced  tbs 
lifeleai  body,  took  off  the  phylacteiitt  and  cried, 
"  My  father,  my  btber.  the  chariot  of  Urael," 
in  ^Inaion  to  S  Kinga  ii.  13.    He  annulled  the 
aentence  of  eicommunicatioD,  and  the  body  wan 
removed  with  great  obaeqoia  to  Lydda.     Here, 
where  he  fint  eatabliahed  a  acbool,  and  where  bn 
delivered  public  lectnra  on  a  atone  in  an  old 
raoeconrae,  R.  Akiba,  who  oonveyed  to  him  tbe 
aentence  of  eicommunicatioD,  delivand  a  moat 
•olemn  hneral  oration.    B.  Jcahoa  kiaaed  th« 
■tone  on  which  he  mod  to  lecture,  eiclatniinB 
X  Thia  ia  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  man  who  ant  on 
it  waa  like  the  ark  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  wbola 
nation  aaid,  "  With  the  death  of  R.  EUexto-  th« 
book  of  wisdom  ia  buried  "  (Sofrylni  AnAatraa, 
SB  ;  Jtriurdtm  SabbaUi,  IL  7). 

As  he  ia  often  qnol«d  in  the  Hisbna  and  ib 
the  Talmod  by  the  umpl*  abbreviatioD  K'™l= 
nrpSt  •\  B.  SUmr,  and  aa  then  vaa  «  A 
EUttr  of  a  latar  period,  who  ie  likewiae  qnotei 
by  the  initial  lO=^t6K  \  B.  Stier,  th*  tw 
have  often  been  confounded.  To  goard  Bgajns 
thia  confniion,  it  ia  to  be  remarked  that  whe 
the  nam*  occun  la  full,  that  ia,  when  B.  Eiieit 
b.  ByreiBUit  is  meant,  it  ia  ipelt  IQTTM  S  wit 
Tod,  and  when  S.  EUxtr  b.  fflonma  ia  memr 
it  ia  apelt  *1Ii6k  S  vit/io»t  Tod.  If  tha  nbbrev 
ation  K^  ia  used,  which  is  the  tame  for  bob 
it  i*  to  ha  diatinguiahed  by  tha  aaaoci>tioii 
other  namea.  When  the  nimca  of  R.  Joahu 
R.  QanuJiel,  aod  R.  Akiba  ar*  aaaocimted  wi 
M"^  R.  Elieur  ia  meant,  and  when  it  occn 
in  conneiion  with  R.  Heier  or  E.  Jehnd&h, 
Eleier  u  intended  (comp.  Pranke.,  Dark*- Ii 
UititiM,  79-S3;    Uipiig,    1859  (    Bambiarg 


ELIFANTU6 

Mtat-EmychpSdie  f9r  BM  ymd  TaXmitd,  p.  102, 
Ac.)  [C  U.  G.] 

ELIFANTU8  (Elbfaiitus,  Albfamtus), 
tiiirtj-third  archbUbop  of  Arlea,  between  Rat- 
bcftoi,  or,  Mooidiiig  to  Le  Cointe,  Arladis,  and 
JofeuuwM  IL,  was  one  of  tbe  subacriben  at  a 
ffnod  held  in  the  churdi  of  St.  Jost,  at  Nar- 
bonae,  in  the  year  788.  At  the  council  of 
Frankfort,  in  794,  a  long  standing  difference 
bttween  the  eeea  of  Arlee  and  Vienne,  concem- 
iag  the  limits  of  their  metropolitan  jurisdiction, 
which  had  broken  out  afresh  between  Elifantus 
sad  Unio  of  Vienne,  was  settled  bj  the  eighth 
ctaoo,  giTing  to  the  former  nine  snffhigan  sees 
(Le  Cointe,  Amu,  EooL  fhmc  torn.  ri.  ann.  791, 
a.  XX.,  794,  n.  zlriiL ;  GaB.  ChrisL  i.  545 ;  Labbe, 
Sacrot.  Qmc  iz.  4, 103.)  [&  A.  B»] 

EUFIUB,  Diart  jr.    [EuPHina.] 

ELIGIUS,  blahop  of  Noyon  (640-648),  saint. 
The  only  aothority  is  the  Vita  S.  EKgU,  Socio 
NMBfu  £pi$oopit  emctort  Dadone  ttof  AndofnOf 
Epiac  JUdom,  The  extant  biography  is  really  a 
UUr  work,  modelled  perhaps  npon  the  oriffinal 
sfStOnea.  It  is  printed  in  the  2nd  vol  of 
D'Ach^s  SIpiaaeghmi,  and  eztracU  from  it  in 
Beaqoct,  toL  iiL  pp.  552-561.  A  French  trans- 
latiMi,  with  notaa,  eta,  has  been  published  br  M. 
Ckarles  B«rth41emy,  being  the  first  part  of  his 
iMbt  Bittoriqm$t  9Xc  tm-  le  vif  Btide^  Paris, 
1647. 

Bigias  waa  a  natire  of  Aqnitaine,  bom  near 
Limoges.  A  skilled  worker  in  gold,  he  emi- 
grated to  the  Northern  Frankish  land,  where,  by 
his  eoostmctlon  of  a  chair  of  state,  he  won  a 
pUoe  at  the  ooort  of  Clotaire  II.  He  was 
eqoally  in  fisvonr  with  Dagobert  I.,  Clotaire's 
•oa.  He  eontinned  to  work  at  his  art,  bat 
aeqaired  at  the  same  time  great  fame  for  piety 
end  humility.  His  generosity  was  exhibited 
ia  the  ransoming  of  slaves ;  when  a  band  of 
captires  arrired,  "of  Romans,  (Tauls,  and 
Britons,  nay  of  Moors  and  aboye  all  of  Saxons," 
be  would  buy  the  freedom  of  them  all.  He 
■  described  by  the  biographer  as  tall,  of  high 
edour,  bearded,  with  finely-shaped  hands,  and 
ef  graoefnl  figure.  Whilst  still  a  layman  he 
fnnded  and  built  the  monastery  of  Solemniac, 
near  limogea,  besides  numerous  churches.  In 
640  he  waa  ordained  a  priest  and  consecrated 
hiihop  of  Noyon.  His  diocese  comprised  all  the 
aaai-hcathen  lands  to  the  north,  principally 
inhabited  by  the  Frisians;  to  their  conyersion 
sad  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  (^ris- 
tiaaity  by  the  foundation  of  churches  and 
Bionastcries  he  deyoted  himself  unremittingly. 
In  656  Eligina  died,  but  was  not  buried  until 
t  contention  had  arisen  oyer  his  body  at  Noyon, 
Both  in  life  and  after  death,  according  to 
the  biographer,  he  was  a  great  miracle-worker, 
sad  largely  endowed  with  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. The  sermon  in  the  Vita  (it  15)  is 
really  taken  fhnn  the  works  of  (^aesarius  of 
Arkk  Tha  festiyai  of  Eligius  is  on  the  1st  of 
December.  The  Offldum  8,  EUgn  is  given  by 
Barthilemy,  pp.  464  sqq.  For  much  legendary 
■stter  connected  with  Eligius,  see  Annale»  de 
(EgUm  CaiUfMratt  de  Noyim^  par  Jacques  le  Vas- 
star,  Paris,  1633.  Compare  also  for  his  plftce  in 
the  conyersion  of  the  Frisians,  Rettberg,  Kirchen- 
gnoUdU^  DmtmMmdt,  iL  p.  508.        [T.  R.  B.] 
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ELILEUS.  Given  by  Epiphanins  {Haer.  26, 
p.  91)  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven  ruling 
spirits  in  one  of  the  Gnostic  systems.  This  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  corresponding  lists 
(Irenaeus,  i.  SO;  Grigen,  adv.  Ceh,  vL  31),  but 
it  may  be  compared  with  the  name  Elbleth 
(Irenaeus,  L  29).  [G.  S.] 

EUMAS,  martyr.    [Eltmas.] 

ELINANDUS  I.  (EBRBLnrDUs,  EBRvmiouB), 
fourth  bishop  of  Laon,  between  Gondulphns  and 
Robertus  I.    (QaU,  Christ,  ix.  510.)   [S.  A.  B.] 

ELINED  (Aeuyedha,  Aisd,  Almbdha, 
Eletbtha,  Eluheo,  Luned,  Lunette)  is  given 
in  the  Petigrees  of  WeUh  SainU  as  "<  daughter  of 
Brvchan  in  Crug  Gorawal,"  but  she  is  more  likely 
to  nave  been  agrand-daughter.  Her  festival  is  on 
August  1.  The  chief  authority  on  her  life  is 
Giraldus  (^ambrensia,  who  {Itin,  Cctmkr,  L  c  2) 
mentions  the  site  of  her  chapel  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  called  Peneinger,  near  the  town  of  Brecon 
or  Brecknock  (Aberhotheni),  where,  '*  rejecting 
the  proposals  of  marriage  of  an  earthly  prince 
and  espousing  herself  to  the  Eternal  King,  she 
triumphed  in  happy  martyrdom."  This  hill  is 
identified  with  Slwch,  where  there  was  a  roofless 
chapel  in  the  cimI  of  the  17th  century,  and  the 
saint  locally  called  Tayled  (i  e,  St.  Ayled).  The 
hill  may  have  received  the  descriptive  title 
of  Crug  Gorawal  or  Gorseddawl,  the  hill  of 
Judicature,  a  name  connected  with  Elined  in  the 
Myvifrian  Archaiology,  In  the  Arthurian  legends 
of  the  12th  century  this  maiden  has  her  praises 
celebrated,  and  by  the  Welsh  bards  she  is  called 
Luned,  while  in  the  French  romances  of  the 
same  period  she  is  better  known  as  Lunette.  By 
the  former  name  she  appears  as  one  of  the  leading 
characters  in  the  Mabinon,  The  Lady  of  the 
Fountain,  given  in  Lady  Charlotte  Gaeat  s  col- 
lection, sjid  by  the  latter  in  that  of  Oareth  ami 
Lynette,  reproduced  by  Tennyson.  It  is  most 
probable  also  that  Elined  is  the  eame  as  the 

?itient  and  fidthfol  Enid,  daughter  of  Earl 
nywl,  whose  beauty  and  noble  bearing  the 
Romancists  seem  never  tired  of  extolling,  as  in 
the  Ifabinoffi,  Oeraint  ab  EHnn,  in  the  same 
Collection  of  Mabinogion.  **  Enid,  Yniol's  only 
daughter,"  is  one  of  the  sweetest  characters  of 
Tennyson's  IdyiU  of  the  Sing.  In  the  Mort 
cT Arthur  (b.  vii.  c  36)  Lynet  is  sister  of  dame 
(or  lady)  Lyones,  and  King  Arthur  makes  Sir 
tiaherys  ''to  wedde  the  dunoysel  saueage  that 
was  dame  Lvnet,"  probably  named  the  ^  dunoysel 
saueage"  nom  the  properties  and  eflfects  as- 
cribed to  her  magical  ring,  which  was  one  of  the 
thirteen  varieties  of  the  royal  jewels  of  Great 
Britain.  (Girald.  Camb.  [tin,  Kamb,  vi  32 ;  Mifv. 
Arch.  ii.  41 ;  Rees,  WeUh  Saints,  149-50,  318, 
325;  Rees,  Cambro-Brit.  Saintg,  600;  Williams, 
Emm.  W^eh.  13, 143 ;  Baring-Gould,  Livee  of  the 
SatntSj  July  6,  pt.  i.  148,  and  Aug.  1,  pp.  6-8 ; 
BoUand.  Acta  83.  Aug.  1,  tom.  L  70 ;  Lady  Ch. 
Guest,  Mabinogion,  i.  113-14,  ii.  164.)  [J.  G.] 
St.  Elined  is  the  Aelivedha  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  (Ttin.  Kambnae,  1,  e.  2,  p.  32).  St. 
Almedha's  day  is  August  1  (R.  Rees,  Weleh 
Saints,  149).  See  Acta  Sanctonim,  August  1,  vol.  i. 
p.  70,  where  she  is  assigned  to  the  6th  century. 
Perhaps  the  name  of  EWw,  who  has  given  name 
to  Llanelieu,  Brecknockshire,  and  Uanelly,  in 
the  same  county,  where  her  wake  is  held  on  th« 
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Snnday  next  before  Aagost  1,  0.  S.,      .inly  an 
abbreviatioii  of  Elined  (Rees,  156).     (.^  W.  B.] 

ELINGAUDUSi  officer  of  Charlemagne. 
[Helmoaudus.] 

ELIPANDUS,  archbUhop   of  Toledo   and 

Erimnt  of  Spain  under  Mahometan  rale,  in  the 
iter  part  of  the  8th  century,  is  generally  re- 
garded aa  the  fiither  of  AdopHonitm,  a  Nes- 
torianiiing  heresy  whidi  taught  a  doable  son- 
ship  of  Cluist,  corresponding  to  his  two  natures, 
one  by  natore  and  one  by  adoption  (hence  the 
name  of  this  heresy).  He  was  already  eighty 
years  old  when  he  broached  his  riew.  For  this 
reason,  and  for  his  infterior  learning,  Neander 
{Church  JTiMorv,  voL  il^.  p.  817,  Germ,  ed.)  as- 
cribes the  authorship  of  this  theory  to  the 
younger  and  abler  Felix  of  Urgel.  Bat  Eli- 
pandas  had  previoosly  a  controrersy  with  the 
Spanish  bishop  Ifegetius  on  the  Trinity  which 
probably  contained  the  germ  and  occasion  of 
Adoptionism  (comp.  Baur,  History  cf  ths  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  Inoamation,  vol  ii.  p.  131> 
Elipandus  appears  in  his  actions  and  few  writings 
as  a  violent,  ill-tempered,  intolerant  and  over- 
bearing prelate.  He  was  repeatedly  condemned, 
but  remained  true  to  his  opinion,  and  escaped 
deposition,  not  being  subject  to  a  Christian 
goyemment.  On  his  histonr  and  doctrine,  see 
art.  ADOPTiONiflTB,  where  also  the  literature  is 
given.  [P.  S.] 

ELIPHIUS  (Elifius),  martyr  at  Toul,  on 
the  Moselle,  in  the  West  of  France,  is  said  by 
Cratepolius  to  have  been  the  son  of  Fincormac,  a 
king  of  Scotia  (Ireland),  and  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  at  or  near  Toul,  along  with  his 
brother  Eucharius  and  his  sisters  Liberia  and 
Susanna,  in  the  Christian  persecution  by  Julian 
the  Apostate.  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  to  be 
entertained  as  to  his  Irish  paternity  being  an 
error ;  the  other  details  of  his  life  and  death  may 
be  generally  accepted  aa  true,  though  we  have 
no  exact  agreement  as  to  his  place  of  birth,  the 
probabilitv  being  that  he  was  a  Gaul  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  TouL  Ussher  places  his 
death  in  the  year  862,  and  his  memory  is  kept 
on  Oct.  16.  Ussher  also  gives  a  catena  of  con- 
tinental authorities  on  his  life,  and  Surius  (  Vit. 
Scmctorum,  vol.  iv.  Oct.  16)  prints  Abbot 
Rupert's  Vita  EliphU  (Ussher,  Eocl.  Afd.  c.  16, 
wks.  vi.  336-39;  Baronius,  Ann,  Eod,  i.  a.d. 
362,  §  256 ;  Camerarius,  ds  Soot  Forb,  199 ; 
Lanigan,  EooL  Hist,  Ir,  i.  6  sq. ;  Tanner,  Bibl, 
258).  Dempster  {Hist,  Eod,  Qeni,  Soot.  i.  247) 
of  course  regards  him  as  a  Scotchman,  and  calls 
him  the  author  of  ExhortaUo  ad  Martyres,  lib.  i. 

[J.  G.] 

EUBAEUS  (1)  (EUBRA,  sumamed  Yas- 
TABED,  ijs.  Doctor,  Magister,  Rabbi),  bishop  of  the 
Amadunians,  an  Armenian  writer  of  tne  5th 
century.  Sprung  from  noble  blood,  he  was 
early  instructed  by  Isaac  or  Sahag,  patriarch  of 
Armenia,  as  well  as  by  Mesrob,  the  author  of 
the  Armenian  alphabet,  cir.  406,  and  these 
eminent  men,  by  sending  their  pupils,  Elisaeus 
among  them,  to  complete  their  studies  at  the 
most  famous  schools  of  Greece,  became  the 
founders  of  Armenian  literature.  Elisaeus  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Armenian  general 
Vartan,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  either  at 
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the  same  thne  or,  as  is  more  probable,  after- 
wards  became  bishop  of  the  canton  of  Arakad- 
soden,  near  mount  Ararat,  the  people  of  which 
were  named  Amadunians,  after  the  princely 
house  that  ruled  the  district.  Elisaeus  as  biahop 
of  the  Amadunians  was  one  of  the  eighteen 
£sthers  of  the  Armenian  church  who  assem- 
bled in  synod  at  Ardashad,  the  capital,  in  460, 
and  in  reply  to  the  persecuting  edict  of  Isdegerda 
king  of  Persia  (to  whom  Armenia  was  then  sub- 
ject), signed  a  truly  noble  manifesto  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  their  resolution  of  adhering 
to  it.  An  insurrection,  headed  by  Vartan,  fol- 
lowed. Vartan  perished,  and  Elisaeos  waa  com- 
pelled to  fly.  In  his  exile  the  bishop  composed 
the  work  on  which  his  literary  fame  resta,  7%f 
History  of  Vartan  and  the  Battls  of  the  ArmenianB. 
About  A.D.  480  he  was  in  Persia,  where  he  had 
some  relations  with  the  Kestorian  Barsnmas,  to 
whom  he  presented  another  work  (now  unknown) 
which  he  had  then  written,  a  History  of  the 
Armenians,  In  his  old  age  he  lived  a  retired 
life  in  the  canton  of  Ershednnik  (also  written 
Erheschdouni  and  Reschdouni)  on  the  soathem 
shore  of  the  lake  Van. 

The  History  of  Vartan  was  first  printed  in 
1764  at  Constantinople.  In  1830  an  English 
translation  by  profusor  C  F.  Neumann  of 
Munich  was  brought  out  by  the  Oriental  Trana- 
lation  Fund  (Murray).  In  1840  Giuseppe  Cap- 
pelletti  published  an  Italian  vernon  under  the 
title  Eliser,  storico  Armeno  (Venice),  and  in  1844 
a  French  translation  by  G.  K.  Gara^>ed  came  out, 
entitled,  SwUvement  National  de  VArmfnie 
ChrAienne  (Paris).  To  the  valuable  pre&ce  of 
Neumann  and  notes  of  Garabed  this  article  hem 
been  chiefly  indebted.  The  History  of  Vartan 
is  not  the  only  work  of  Elisaeus  in  existence. 
There  is  appended  to  it  and  included  in  tbe 
translation  a  panegyric  on  the  monastic  life,  oon- 
taining  many  interesting  historical  noticea. 
Professor  Neumann  mentions  other  works,  un* 
printed  according  to  his  belief,  namely,  exegetical 
illustrations  of  Joshua,  Judges,  the  fourth  book 
of  Kings,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  besides  nume- 
rous sermons.  [T.  W.  D.J 

ELISAEUS  (8),  bishop  of  Arezso,  7 13.  (Cap- 
pelletti,  L«  Chieae  d'ltaiia,  xviiL  73;  Ughelli, 
Ital,  Sacr,  i.  410.)  [A  H.  D.  A.] 

ELISAEUS  (8),  bishop  of  Bologna,  c  716. 
(Cappelletti,  Le  Chieae  (T Italia,  iii.  471 ;  Ughelli, 
Ital,  Sacr,  ii.  11.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

ELISAEUS  (4),  thirtieth  bishop  of  Noyon, 
following  St.  Eunutins  and  preceding  Adalftvdna, 
is  only  known  as  one  of  the  recipients  of  a  letter 
of  pope  Zacharias  addressed  to  Boniface  and 
various  other  Gallic  and  German  bishops,  which 
may  be  found  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxxix.  948. 
(Baron,  an.  748.  xiii.,  Oail,  Christ,  U.  986.)  Le 
Cointe  {Ann,  EccL  Franc,  an.  748,  n.  Ixix.  voL 
vi.  p.  199)  says  he  was  made  bishop  of  Tourmu 
and  Noyon  in  a.d.  747.  [S.  A  B.] 

ELISAEUS  (6),  forty-third  bishop  of  Auch, 
or  Aux,  succeeding  Galinus  and  followed  by 
Joannes,  about  the  close  of  the  8th  century. 
Nothing  is  known  of  him  but  the  name,  and 
even  that  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  Gams,  the 
place  being  filled  by  Mainfroi  (ManAredaf^ 
{QaU.  Christ,  i.  977 ;  Gams,  Series  Epiec  497.) 

0S.A.&3 
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'  EliffiENIUS,  a  Cretuin,  is  placed  hj  SpoU- 
wood  {Bmt,  (X  8coL  p.  5,  ▲.D.  370)  among  the 
oMopuiooi  of  St.  Regains,  but  the  nmme  is  prob- 
aUj  t  misUke  for  Crubniub.  [J.  O.] 

BURSA  KUSq),  bUhop  of  DiodetianopoUs,  in 
Marrtiitt  Prima,  one  of  the  fortj-three  bishopa 
who  signed  the  semi^Arian  formida  at  Selenda, 
iaAJiL359.  Adrian  Beland  has  been  cited  without 
reasoD  for  an  opinion  that  this  bishop  was  called 
also  Epktetos.  (£piphan.  Haam.  IxxiiL  No.  26, 
Ik  874;  Le  Qoien,  Or.  CkritL  iii.  645;  Reland, 
J'aktL  IlhuL  u.  736.)  ^  V.] 

KTiTSSAKUS  (9),  a  priest,  who,  bj  the  eighth 
set  of  the  coondl  of  Serille,  A.D.  619,  was  con- 
denned  to  slarery  as  a  punishment  for  his 
iagntHnde,  because,  baring  been  made  free  bj 
the  kindness  of  bis  bishop,  he  had  broken  the 
Gtoons  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  had 
catered  into  ploCa  against  his  bishop.  (Mansi,  x. 
5»;  CeUlier,  xL  915.)  [L.  D.] 

BLlTiUR  (AnJTHER,  AlUTnt,  AUTREBnTB, 

Aumaxm,  Elitib,  Ettlitherius).  There  are 
tkr«e  of  this  name  in  the  Irish  kalendars,  and 
Uagb  the  word  signifies  a  pilgrim,  jet  it 
Hans  at  an  earlj  period  to  hare  become  a  proper 
■SM.  Adamnan  (VU.  8,  CoL  L  c  3)  and 
(TDeocU  (VO.  &  Cb^  iiL  c  17)  mention  that 
vkn  St.  Columba  was  founding  Durrow,  he 
psid  t  risit  to  the  brethren  in  the  monastery 
ef  Clonmacnoise,  where  Alithems,  Alitherius,  or 
Ealttherfos  was  then  abbat.  This  was  the  fourth 
abut ;  be  died  A.D.  599  (Ann.  Tig.),  and  belonged 
to  Unskernr  in  Mnnster  (Reeves,  Adanman,  24  n. ; 
(/Haalon,  Irish  Samti,  Jan.  7,  i.  100).  Colgan 
{Tr.  Tkamn.  373  n. «  434  n.  ••)  says  he  is  the 
Alithenu  or  Elithir  of  May  12,  but  on  that  day 
Mart  Doneg.  (by  Todd  and  Reeves,  125)  has 
*  £litir,  of  Muic-inis,  in  Loch  Derg-derc,"  and 
Mart  TaOaght  **  Ailitir  Muccinsi ; "  Muic-inis  is 
BOW  Muckinish  in  Lough  Derg,  on  the  Shannon. 
EUtkir  of  Cluaingeisi  is  commemorated  in  the 
kaleadan  on  April  25,  but  without  farther  notes 
tor  ideBti6eation  or  place  in  history.  And  at 
1^  23  there  is  the  commemoration  of  the 
Twehre  Pilgrims  of  Inis  Uachtair  ("  Da  Ailitir 
die  laase  oachtair,"  Mart.  TaUaght\  now  Upper 
Usad,  in  Lough  Sheeling.  [J.  0.] 

ELIUD,  a  Welah  saint.    [Teilo.] 

ELIZABETH  Thaumatnrga,  or  the  wonder- 
worker, commonly  called  of  (^nstantinople.  A 
khort  account  of  her  is  given  in  the  menology  of 
Ike  emperor  Basilius  Porphyrogenitus,  who 
lived  in  the  10th  century.  She  appears  to  have 
flonrished  long  b«fore ;  no  date  is  given  and  few 
detsili,  except  the  usual  general  tributes  to 
piety.  The  principal  characteristic  related  of 
Dcr  is  that  during  the  whole  coarse  of  her  life 
At  never  owt  washed  her  body  with  water.  For 
three  whole  yean  also  she  never  looked  at  the 
skj,  in  order  to  fix  her  mind  more  unint-er- 
Tnptedly  on  the  inrisible  heaven.  (Basil,  Menohg. 
tii.  70,  April  24,  PatroL  Graec  cxrii.  421; 
MoUaa^  ap.  IJsuard.  Avd.  Ap.  24,  Patrol.  Lat. 
cnfli.  970.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

ELKE8AI,  ELKESAITES  CHAx^rof,  Hip- 
Hytas;  'HAfsI,  'EAxM-crmbi,  Epiphanius;  *£A- 
nwarfflif,  Orlgeo).  A  book  bearing  the  name  of 
and  purporting  to  contain  angelic  reve- 
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latlons,  was,  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  in 
high  repute  among  certain  Ebionite  sectviesy 
who  were  most  numerous  in  the  district  east  of 
the  lower  Jordan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This 
book  first  became  known  to  orthodox  writers  in 
the  3rd  century,  and  we  hare  accounts  of  it  firom 
three  independent  primary  sources,  Hippolytus, 
Origen,  and  Epiphanius.  Hippolytus  {Hef.  ix.  12, 
p.  &2)  states  that  this  book,  several  extracts 
from  which  he  gives,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  a 
certain  Alcibiades,  a  native  of  Apameia  in  Syria, 
and  indicates  that  the  time  was  either  during  or 
immediately  after  the  episcopate  of  Callistus, 
i.  €.  about  A.D.  222.  The  great  controversy 
which  was  agitating  the  churdi  of  Rome  at  the 
time  was  the  question  whether,  and  with  what 
limitations,  forgiveness  might  be  bestowed  on 
grierous  sin  oonunitted  after  baptism,  a  dispute 
in  which  Hippolytus  took  the  side  of  rigour  and 
Oallistus  of  leniency.  This  book  of  Elkesai  an- 
nounced a  new  method  of  forgiveness  of  sin, 
asserted  to  have  been  revealed  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan,  by  which  any  person,  no  matter  of 
what  sins  he  might  have  been  guilty  (some  of 
the  very  grossest  are  expressly  mentionedX  might 
obtain  forgiveness  by  submitting  to  a  new  Inip- 
tism  with  the  use  of  a  certain  formula  of  which 
we  shall  speak  presently.  The  use  of  a  similar 
baptism  was  prescribed  as  a  remedy  to  be  used 
by  a  person  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  or  oy  a  serpent 
or  otherwise  afflicted  with  disease.  Hippolytus 
takes  credit  to  himself  for  the  resistance  which 
he  made  to  the  teaching  of  Alcibiades,  and  blames 
Callistus  for  having,  by  the  laxity  of  his  doctrine 
and  practice  concerning  church  discipline,  pre- 
disposed men's  minds  for  the  easy  methods  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  expounded  in  this  book. 
Origen,  in  a  fragment  of  a  homily  on  the  82nd 
Psalm,  preserved  by  Eiutebins  (JST.  E.  vi.  38)  and 
assigned  by  Eedepenning  to  the  year  247,  speaks 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Helcesaites,  some  speci- 
mens of  which  he  gives,  as  having  then  bat 
lately  troubled  the  churches.  Epiphanius, 
though  a  later  witness,  professes  to  speak  from 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  book,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  his  coincidence  in  a  number  of 
details  with  the  other  authorities.  His  notices 
are  distributed  between  his  accounts  of  the 
Jewish  sect  which  he  calls  Ossenes  {Haer.  19),  of 
the  Ebionites  {Haer.  30),  and  of  the  Sampsaeans 
(Haer.  53).  Under  these  names  the  same  people 
seem  to  be  described,  those  who  honoured  the 
book  of  Elkesai  (whom  it  probably  was  never 
accurate  to  speak  of  as  constituting  a  distinct 
sect  of  Elkesaites)  being  found  among  those 
Ebionites  who  owed  their  origin  to  the  acceptance 
of  Christianity  by  Jewish  Essenes.  But  we  may 
infer  that  the  book  bad  some  extent  of  circula- 
tion in  the  time  of  Epiphanius,  being  held  in 
honour  among  different  Jewish  sectaries  whom 
he  counted  as  distinct.  We  may  count  the 
Pseudo-Clementine  writings  as  a  fourth  source 
of  information  concerning  the  book  of  Elkesai ; 
for  although  these  writings  do  not  mention  that 
name,  and  although  the  question  of  relative 
priority  is  not  absolutely  settled,  yet  we  have 
already  (see  voL  i.  p.  575)  enumerated  coinci- 
dences between  thne  books  sufficient  to  authorisa 
us  in  looking  on  them  as  works  of  the  same 
school,  and  in  using  the  one  to  throw  light  oa 
what  we  are  told  about  the  other. 
Hippolytus  sUtee  that  the  hmJn  of  EUmm^ 
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according  to  its  own  acconnt,  ha«f.  be  A  obtalaed 
from  Sercss,*  in  Pmrthia,  by  a  righteoos  man 
named  Elkesai,  who  had  delirered  it  to  a 
person  called  Sobiai;  that  ito  contents  had 
been  revealed  by  an  angel  96  miles  high  with 
other  dimensions,  which  are  exactly  given,  in 
proportion,^  who  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
female  of  corresponding  sise;  that  the  male 
was  Son  of  Ood,  and  the  female  was  called  Holy 
Spirit.  Epiphanios,  quoting  more  folly,  explains 
that  these  beings  had  been  seen  between  two 
mountains  by  comparison  with  which  their 
dimensions  had  been  ascertained.  Epiphanins 
also  speaks  of  Elkesai  as  a  fidse  prophet,  men- 
tions his  brother  lexai  and  two  women  of  his 
iaroily,  Marthas  and  Marthana,*  who  had  snr- 
rived  to  his  own  time  and  were  treated  with 
saperstitions  honour  by  the  members  of  their 
sect  Ritschl  and  others  hare  thought  that  Hip- 
polytus  was  misled  by  his  ignorance  of  Aramaic 
into  taking  Elkesai  and  Sobiai  as  the  names  of 
persons.  Different  explanations  of  the  former 
name  hare  been  given  (see  Gieseler,  Eod,  ffisL 
L  100),  but  the  most  proimble  is  that  which  we 
learn  from  Epiphanius  {Haer,  19,  p.  41)  was 
current  among  these  sectaries  themselves,  via. 

hidden  power,  ^D2)  T^Vi ;  and  Gieseler  notes  the 

occurrence  of  the  phrase  Z^poius  Atrapitos  in  the 
Clementine  HomUietf  xvii.  16.  It  is  argued  that 
Elkesai  must  be  the  name  of  the  book,  or  of  the 
angel,  and  not  of  a  man  who  is  not  represented 
either  as  the  original  recipient  or  the  writer  of 
the  revelation.  The  name  lexai  is  in  like  man- 
ner explained  '^  hidden  Lord,"  ^03  iT,  though 

Hilgenfeld  prefers  to  connect  this  word  with 
'IfO'<ra7oi  (Epiph.  Haer,  29.  1,  4,  5)  which  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  the  name  Essene.  So 
again  Sobiai  has  with  much  plausibility  been 
interpreted  by  Ritschl  as  the  **  sworn  persons," 

yOX^^  i^  being  one  of  the  rules  of  the  sect  that 

this  book  should  be  communicated  to  no  one 
except  on  a  pledge  of  secrecy.  But  it  is  a  for- 
midable objection  to  this  interpretation  that  the 
members  of  this  sect  counted  swearing  unlawful; 
for  so  we  are  told  in  the  preface  to  the  Clemen- 
tine Homilies,  a  work  of  the  same  school,  and 
the  protestation  of  secrecy  there  given  is  ex- 
prewly  said  not  to  be  an  oath.  We  conclude 
then  that  the  book  derives  its  name  from  a  man 
named  Elkesai  whom  it  represented  as  taking 
the  leading  part  in  the  communication  of  the  new 
revelation ;  but  we  believe  this  to  have  been  an 
imaginary  personage,  and  reject  the  account  of 
Epiphanius  who  assigns  to  him  a  certain  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Ebionite  sects. 

•  imb  liipAr  t^  nap#ui«.  Oonoeming  the  Seres, 
compsre  dem.  Rteog.  viU.  46.  Ix.  19,  wbenoe  It  appean 
that  the  Seres  were  suptwsed  to  be  a  race  noted  f6r  the 
natond  practioe  of  the  virtues  oo  iHikh  the  Elkessltes 
Uld  moe^  stress.  Ptolemy  always  uses  for  the  name  of 
their  chlfi  tu^mi  the  slngnlar  form  Sera. 

k  lu  the  Clementine  BcmUitM,  vUL  16,  it  is  Unght  that 
the  giants  of  Oen.  vl.,  being  of  mixed  parentage,  were  as 
much  inferior  in  else  to  the  angels  to  which  they  belonged 
on  the  fkther's  side  as  they  were  superior  to  the  homan 
rMe  to  whldi  they  belonged  on  the  muthur's. 

•  Uhlbom  o(nU<^nres  that  the  first  syllable  of  these 
names  may  be  but  the  Syrlac  title  of  honour  Mar,  and 
that  Epiphanins  by  a  mistake  has  convoted  two  blsbups 
iMo  two  sistera 
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In  giving  an  account  of  the  doctiine  of  tli« 
book  it  wUl  be  convenient,  first,  to  state  tba 
points  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  doctrine  W 
the  Clementine  writings,  and  afterwards  those  im 
which  it  goes  beyond  them.  The  book  is  evi- 
dently of  Jewish  origin*  Jerusalem  is  made  the 
centre  of  tiie  world's  devotion,  and  it  is  pre* 
scribed  that  the  right  rule  of  prayer  is  to  turn 
not  necessarily  to  the  East,  but  towards  Jeru- 
salem in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  the  sup- 
pliant may  be.  It  nas  been  alreadv  noted  that 
the  names  of  the  book  are  formed  ntmi  Hebrew 
roots,  and  a  further  mark  of  Aramaic  origin  ia 
the  representation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  fomale. 
The  influence  of  the  use  of  a  noun  of  feminine 
form  to  denote  the  Holy  Spirit  shews  itself  also 
in  some  of  the  Gnostic  theories  as  well  as  in  th« 
well-known  passage  from  the  Hebrew  Gospel, 
''Kpri  f\afi4  fit  ii  fi^rnio  fiov  rh  Aytow  wrtvfut 
((>igen  in  Joann.  tom.  u.  6,  0pp.  iv.  631     Epi- 

Ehanius  also  quotes  from  the  book  of  Elkesai  m 
[ebrew  form  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  con- 
verts were  instructed  to  use  without  trying  to 
understand  it.    Epiphanius  gives  an  unsatis&o- 
tory  interpretation  of  this  formula  on  which 
others  have  attempted  to  improve  (see  Basnage, 
Annal,  ann.  104,  pp.  12,  13) ;  but  ue  right  key 
seems  to  have  been  found  in  a  highly  ineenioua 
solution  given  by  Stem  and  Levy  (see  Hilgen- 
feld, Nov.  Tut  extra  Om.  Bee,  iii.  165).    Tha 
book  ordained  compliance  with  the  other  ordi* 
nances  of  the  Jewish  law,  but  condemned  the 
rite  of  sacrifice,  and  this  condemnation  involved 
the  rejection  of  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  was  coupled  with  aversion  to  the 
eating  of  flesh  (see  vol.  i.  p.  575).    The  supe- 
riority of  the  method  of  forgiveness  of  sins  by 
the  washing  of  water  over  that  by  the  fire  of 
sacrifice  is  based  on    the    superiority  of   tho 
element  of  water  to  fire  (Hipp.  ix.  14 ;  Epiph. 
Ilasr,  19,  p.  42 ;  Clem.  B0O,  I  48 ;  Horn,  xi.  26). 
It  is  taught  that  Christ  is  but  a  created  being, 
and,  as  has  been   already  said.  He  is  in  the 
introduction  spoken  of  as  an  angel ;  but  U« 
is  the  greatest  of  creatures,  being  Lord  over 
angels   as  well   as   over   every   other  created 
th&ig.      The  name  Great  King  is  applied  to 
him  (Epiph.  ffaer.  19,  p.  41;    Hipp.  iz.   15; 
ffom,  viii.  21).    The  formula  of  baptism  runs  ia 
the  name  of  the  Most  High  God  and  of  His  Son, 
the  Great  King ;  but  this  Great  King  is  not  ex- 
clusively identical  with  Jesus  of  Nasareth,  finr  it 
is  taught  that  He  appeared  in  the  world  in  suc- 
cessive   incarnations,    Adam    being   the    first. 
The  book  of  Elkesai  agreed  with  the  Clemcm- 
tines  in  complete  rejection  of  the  apostle  Pauk 
It  is  said  to  have  been  hostile  to  virginity,  and 
to  have  c impelled  men  to  marry  (Epiph.  Batr, 
19),  and  this  agrees  with  the  inculcation  of  mar- 
riage upon  all  iHom,  iii.  68 ;  Epistle  of  (Uememt, 
ch.  7).   The  book  contained  some  astrological  doc- 
trine recommending  the  abstinence  from  certain 
works  on  days  under  the  influence  of  evil  stars 
(Hipp.  ix.  16,  p.  296).    Compare  Bom,  xix.  22, 
where  the  origin  of  the  diseases  of  the  humat 
race  is  ascribed  to  the  non-observance  of  propel 
times  for  cohabitation.    The  book  taught  that  t 
was  lawful  to  deny  the  faith  in  time  of  perseco 
tion  (Eos.  vL  38 ;  Epiph.  19),  thus  annlhilatin| 
at  once  the  class  of  offences  as  to  the  forgivenei* 
of  which  there  was  most  controversy  at  the  timc- 
and  so  the  Recognitions  (i.  65)  describe  GamalfaiL 
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Mfwllj  a  CbiistUn,  but»  hj  tK«  apoitU't  •Arie/^ 
wnwliBg  his  proftsdoii ;  and,  rimilarlr  (x.  55), 
rppftNtt  Ckrittiaiu  br  a  lik«  diMinmlation  com- 
fnjng  with  Simoa  Magna  and  acting  as  spies 
Ipsa  Idm. 

Prdbad  to  the  Homilies  is  a  protestation  of 
McncT  to  be  taken  by  all  to  whom  the  book 
dioeld  be  eommnnicated.  This  does  not  take  the 
(ma  of  an  oath  to  God,  bat  of  an  appeal  to  wit- 
umm,  Tis.  hearea,  earth,  water  In  which  all 
tkiigs  art  contained,  and  air  which  penrades  all 
thiafi  and  withoot  which  we  cannot  breathe. 
It  it  lUted  that  this  appeal  was  similar  to  that 
nade  at  the  time  of  their  regeneration  when 
thsf  promised  to  sin  no  more.  After  making 
tkis  protestation  the  candidate  was  to  partake  of 
hmd  sad  salt  with  him  who  administered  it. 
Wt  read  constantly  in  the  Homilies  of  this  par- 
takiag  of  bread  and  salt'  (iv.  6,  xiii.  8,  zir.  1, 8, 
xix.  25),  and  among  those  Ebionites  who  do  not 
ssem  to  hsTe  nsed  wine,  this  rite  takes  the  place 
•f  the  Eucharist  of  the  charch.  We  hare  here 
narks  of  very  close  aflfinity  with  the  book  of 
£Ik«Mi.  The  formala  of  baptism  already  spoken 
•f  eoataias  a  solemn  promise  to  sin  no  more, 
made  before  the  seren  witnesses  who  are  ennme- 
rtt«<l  as  hearen,  earth,  water,  oil,  salt,  the  holy 
•fsrits,  and  the  angels  of  prayer.  Epiphanins 
t«Us  OS  that  the  witnesses  are  elsewhere  in  the 
^oek  ennmerated  as  salt,  water,  earth,  bread, 
boiTcn,  aether,  and  wind.  The  interchange  of  the 
aether  and  wind  for  the  spirits  and  angeb  has 
iti  explanation  perhaps  in  a  theory  that  these 
ngioos  were  the  abode  of  the  spirits  in  question. 
TW  omtion  of  oil  among  the  seren  witnessea  is 
nhiitrated  by  the  nnction  nsed  in  this  sect  as  a 
MOMssiy  preliminary  to  baptism  (Rec  iii.  67 ; 
nc  slso  the  discnasion  on  anointing  Rec.  i.  46-48). 
At  sll  events  it  seems  plain  that  the  protestation 
ia  the  demeatines,  inferring  as  it  does  to  the 
vitacaMs  appealed  to  in  the  baptismal  formula, 
karBsaiass  eoDiplet^dy  with  the  account  of  the 
Wptisaal  IbiiDtila  given  by  Hippolytus. 

To  speak  now  of  the  differences  between  the 
Oeaentines  aad  the  book  of  Elkesai ;  Hippolytus 
itites,  p.  89a,  that  the  book  Uught  the  neoes- 
Btj  of  circumcision,  and  if  this  be  correct  it 
veat  beyond  the  teaching  of  the  Clementines. 
Ia  the  addresaea  to  the  heathen  therein  con- 
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taiaed  ther  are  nerer  told  that  they  must  be 
cncaadsed ;  y«t  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  sUte- 
■cat  vf  the  non-necessity  of  circumcision  found 
ia  the  Reoogaitiotts  (▼.  84)  disappears  from  the 
c«rrei)«oding  passage  of  the  Homilies  (xi.  16X 
■ad  ia  the  preftce  to  the  Homilies,  which  is 
■srt  strongly  marked  with  Elkesaite  featnrea 
tba  the  work  itself;  it  is  ordered  that  those 
Hfoutlss  should  be  communicated  only  to  a  cir- 
caadssd  believer — a  phrase  rather  suggesting 
Iks  iafarence  that  the  drcnmdsed  were  regarded 
M  s  higher  class  of  belieyers  than  that  all  were 
drcameked.  With  regard  to  baptism  the  Cle- 
Matines  are  ailent  with  respect  to  all  that  is 
■sst  peculiar  in  the  doctrine  of  Elkesai.  The 
kaitben  addressed  by  Peter  are  exhorted  to  a 
i^Hle  baptism  in  the  account  of  which  no  men- 
Um  k  BMde  of  the  appeal  to  the  witnesses.  This 

'tattepsaUslplsesshitheBeoocnitloassalt  Is  not 
"nad;  md  in  tfas  BecogniUoos  gmarally  nserve 
Is  bs  pfadiasd  about  SMiiiythiQfswhldi  sie  plaioly 
•  oftotfatHommeB. 

cnmt,  fiioea. — ^yoL.  n. 


baptism  is  repretiented  as  the  dirinety  appointed 
means  for  fbigiTenest*  of  sins  and  new  birth  unto 
righteousness  through  the  power  of  the  Hob* 
Spirit  which  since  the  creation  of  the  world 
works  through  uie  water  (Rec  tL  8,  9 ;  ffott, 
xi.  26).  Peter  is  represented  as  practising  % 
daily  religious  washing ;  but  this  is  never  spoket 
of  as  a  special  means  for  obtaining  a  new  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
owned  that  the  Recognitions  state  a  principle 
from  which  the  repetition  of  baptism  might 
logically  follow.  They  do  not,  as  Christian 
theologians  have  generally  done,  make  baptism 
correspond  to  circumcision,  a  view  from  which 
they  were  probably  precluded  by  the  fiust  that 
in  their  community  both  rites  were  simulta- 
neously observed :  but  they  make  baptism  take 
the  place,  as  a  means  of  forgiveness  of  sin,  which 
sacrifice  had  occupied  under  the  old  dispensation 
(Rec  i.  39).  Hence  it  was  possible  to  draw  the 
inference  that  baptism  should  be  used  as  fre- 
quently as  sacrifices  had  been  as  an  atonement 
for  constantly  recurring  sin. 

The  differences  here  noted  bear  on  the  question 
of  relative  priority  between  the  Clementines  and 
the  book  of  Elkesai  Ritschl  had  counted  the 
latter  as  the  later.  (Jhlhom  in  opposition  pointed 
out  that  the  diflerences  iust  mentioned  exhibit 
the  Jewish  and  heathen  elements  in  greater  and 
the  Christian  element  in  less  prominence  in  the 
book  of  Elkesai  than  in  the  Clementines,  and 
that  the  latter  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  aa 
the  product  of  a  time  when  the  Essene  doctrina 
of  the  former  had  been  modified  bv  Christian  in- 
fiuenoes.  It  may  be  added  that  the  violent  hos- 
tility to  the  rite  of  sacrifice  which  appean  both 
in  the  Homilies  and  in  Elkesai  is  likely  to  data 
Arom  a  time  antecedent  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  is  hardly  intelligible  if  supposed 
to  originate  in  times  when  sacrifice  was  only  a 
rite  practised  by  heathen.  Uhlhom's  argumenta 
then  are  conclusive  in  proving  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  book  of  Elkeaai  is  considerablv  older  than 
the  time  when  it  became  known  to  the  orthodox, 
but  the  question  still  remains  open,  what  was 
the  date  of  the  embodiment  of  the  doctrine  in 
this  particular  book? — a  point  which  our  in- 
formation is  toe  scanty  to  determine.  Thera 
would  be  no  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  book 
if  we  oould  accept  its  own  account,  that  the 
revelation  in  whicn  it  originated  was  made  in  the 
3rd  year  of  Trajan;  but  though  many  have  at- 
tributed to  this  statement  some  historic  value, 
it  deserves  absolutely  to  go  for  nothing.  If  we 
refuse  to  believe  on  the  author's  word  that  the 
two  gigantic  angels  ever  appeared,  why  should 
we  accept  the  date  that  he  assigns  to  the  occur- 
rence ?  We  have  noted,  however,  already  (i.  57 ft) 
that  the  work  which  was  the  common  ground- 
work of  the  Recognitions  and  HomiKes  asserts 
that  a  new  Gospel  waa  published  (the  Homilies 
add  "secretly")  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Holy  Place.  And  it  seems  on  other  ffronnds 
probable  that  a  number  of  Essenes,  who  had 
always  held  the  Temple  sacrifices  in  abomination, 
were  brought  to  recognise  Jesus  as  the  true  Pro- 
phet when  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the 
abolition  of  its  sacrifices  fulfilled  the  prediction 
which  he  was  known  to  have  made.  At  this 
time  then  probably  had  their  origin  those  Ebion- 
ite  sects  which  combined  a  certHin  reverence  for 
ear  Lord's  utterances,  and  aa  acknowledgment  of 
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;Bim  AS  «  dirine  prophet,  with  the  retention  of  in' 
host  of  Essene  usages  and  doetrines;  and  this 
date  would  he  remembered  as  an  epooh  in  the, 
history  of  these  sects.  It  is  likelj  that  we  are 
to  oonnect  with  this  the  statement  of  Hegesippns 
(Kill.  H.  R  Ui.  S2 ;  ir.  22),  that  the  reign  of 
Trajan  was  the  time  when  the  ohorch,  till  then 
a  pure  rirgin,  was  oormpted  hj  the  breaking 
oat  of  heredes.  There  seems  to  be  no  foundation 
for  the  opinion  that  Hegesippns  was  himself  of 
Ebionite  tendencies,  ai^  Jewish  heredea  are 
those  of  which  the  oonteit  would  suggest  that 
he  was  speaking.  In  sum,  then,  though  it  may 
be  the  more  probable  opinion  that  the  book  of 
Elkesai  had  been,  as  it  professed  to  be,  a  consi- 
derable time  in  secret  circulation  among  the 
Ebionite  sects  before  Alcibiades  broucht  it  to 
Rome,  yet  it  is  possible  that  it  may  hare  been  then 
of  quite  recent  manufiteture.   We  hare  elsewhere 

gven  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Clementine 
omilies  are  not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
Sid  century,  and  that  the  corresponding  story, 
that  this  work  had  been  in  mysterious  drcula- 
,tion,  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  since  the  days  of 
Peter  was  only  a  hction  intended  to  explain  why 
the  book  had  not  been  heard  of  before. 

It  would  seem  to  be  long  before  the  sect  of 
Elkesaites  disappeared*  En-hedim,  an  Arabic 
author  who  wrote  about  ▲.D.  987;  quoted  by 
Chwolaon  (Die  Ssabier,  i.  112,  ii.  543^  telU  of 
a  sect  of  Sabeans  of  the  Desert  who  practlited 
frequent  religions  washings  and  who  counted 
one  El-Chasaiach  as  their  founder. 

The  primary  authorities  with  respect  to  Elke- 
sai hare  been  already  mentioned.  Of  recent  dis- 
sertations on  the  subject  most  information  will 
be  found  in  Ritschl,  Zeittchrift  fUr  Mdor,  TheoL 
1S53,  p.  573  sqq.,  and  Entstehung  der  oltkatKoli- 
scKen  Kirche,  p.  234  sqq. ;  Hilgenfeld,  Nov,  Test 
extra  Canonem  receptunif  iiL  153,  where  all  the 
fragments  of  the  book  are  c  ilected ;  Uhlhom, 
MomUien  und  Beoognitionen  dee  Clemene  Romor 
Hill,  p.  392 ;  and  Lightfoot's  DieaertaUtm  on  the 
Eseenet,  *  Epistle  to  Colossians,'  p.  118  sqq. 

[G.S.] 

ELLA  (1)  (Ablla,  Aelu,  Alla,  Elle,  Ulu), 
king  of  Deira,  and,  according  to  his  recorded 
pedigree,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Woden.  (Nen- 
nius,  51;  Sax.  Chroru  ann.  588.)  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  makes  him  king  of  Northumbria,  but 
it  was  only  orer  the  southern  portion  of  it  that 
he  reigned.  The  same  authority  placea  his  acces- 
sion in  A.D.  560,  and  says  that  he  was  king 
thirty  winters.  It  also  states,  along  with 
Florence,  that  Ella  died  in  A.D.  588. 

The  only  interest  attaching  to  Ella's  reign 
arises  from  the  weU-known  story  of  the  English 
youths  accosted  by  Gregory  in  the  slare  market 
at  Rome,  and  replying  that  they  were  Angles 
jfrom  the  prorince  of  Deira,  and  the  subjects  of 
j(ing  Alia.  (Bed.  ff.  E.  ^.  1 ;  Malms.  G,  R.  i. 
^3-4.)  Bode  gives  the  story  as  one  of  hear- 
ty onIy»  and  in  the  chronicle  of  Ethel werd 
the  incidents  are  somewhat  differently  narrated. 
The  young  meu  are  not  spoken  ef  as  slaves ; 
there  is  no  mention  of  Ella  or  Deira,  and 
.Gregory's  play  on  their  names  is  omitted.  Ella 
left  two  children,  Edwin,  who,  after  a  long  inter- 
val, succeeded  him  on  his  throne,  and  Acha  or 
Acca,  a  daughter,  who  was  the  second  wife  of 
^thelfrid.  son  of  Ethelric,  who  intruded  himself 
jito  Edwin's  her  tagc.  [J.  R.] 
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ELLA  (t),  bishop  of  Siguenx*  (Segontia)  cba 
A.D.  680-685.  His  signature  appears  among 
those  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
councib  of  Toledo.  .  [PBOrooEHBi.]  {Eep, 
8agr,  viiL  126 ;  Aguirro-Catalani,  iv.  270,  287 
304.)  [M.A.W2 

ELLADIU8,  presbyter  of  the  palace.    [Hsu 

LAPIUB.] 

ELLBBIGH,  abbess  of  Clualn-Bronaigfa 
(Clonbroney,  bar.  Granard,  co.  Longford),  died 
A.D.  785  (F<mr  Mast,  A.D.  780;  Ann.  UtL  AJ>. 
784).  This  is  said  bv  ArchdaU  (Mon.  BS^  346) 
to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  patridaa  foun* 
dations,  and  the  earliest  abbess  mentioned  is  St. 
Samhthann  Tirgin,  who  died  A.D.  734  (fbw 
MatL),  [J.  a] 

ELLDEYBN  (1),  according  to  the  Ackam,  y 
Samtf  was  son  of  Gwrtheym  (VortigemX  Mad 
must  have  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  5th 
century.  His  name  is  preserved  in  Llanelldeym 
or  Llaniltem  chapel,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pagan's. 
Glamorganshire  (Rees,  Weiah  Satnte,  132, 186, 
338> 

ELLDETRN  (2X  chorepiscopus,  of  Caerkon 
prior  to  the  time  of  St.  Dubritius  (Lib.  Lamd.  by 
Reo,  623  n.  s ;  Stubbs,  B^.  8acr.  154> 

[J.  G.J 

ELLDTD.    Plltyd.] 

ELLE,  king  of  Deira.    [Ella.] 

ELLEBICHUS  (1).  Gregory  Nasianzen  ad- 
dressed his  two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  lettei 
to  this  man,  wherein  he  regrets  his  inability  tc 
visit  him  through  ill-health,  and  consigns  to  hit 
care  Mamas,  a  reader,  the  son  of  a  soldier, 
llamas  had  been  enrolled,  and  Ellebiohua  is 
requested  to  obtain  his  discharge.  (Greg.  Kax. 
Ep.  225,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  xxxviL  369.) 

[LD.] 

ELLEBICHUS  (8),  a  military  oflSdal  {ffrpofnf 
Adn)f)  attached  to  the  imperial  court,  sent  with 
Caesarins  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  to 
Antioch  to  seize  the  guilty  parties  connocted 
with  the  throwing  down  of  the  statues.  Chry- 
sostom  delivered  his  seventeenth  homily  to 
the  Antiochenes  in  the  presence  of  these  officers. 
(Chrysost.  ffomil.  xvii.  in  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  xlix. 
171.)  [L.  D.] 

ELLEL,  a  Jewish  patriarch,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Constantino,  and  was  baptixod  on  his 
death-bed  (Epiph.  Haer.  30,  p.  128>        [G.  S.] 

ELLENIU8  succeeded  St.  Cadoc  in  the  abbacy 
of  Uancarvan  [Cadoc],  but  Ussher  gives  too  early 
dates,  when  he  says  Ellenius  became  abbat  in  A.D. 
514,  and  was  succeeded  by  St.  Brendan,  of 
Clonfert,  in  the  yesr  520.  Cadoc  probably  died 
about  A.D.  570,  and  St.  Brendan  about  A.D.  577. 
[Brendan  (2).]  Ellenius  is  said  to  have  been 
an  excellent  dlHciple  of  an  excellent  master,  and 
to  have  done  much  in  making  the  college  at 
Llancarvan  so  famous.  Of  his  own  kindred  or 
previous  life  we  know  only  the  tradition  that  he 
was  **  reginae  cajusdam  transmarinae  filius,"  and 
one  of  the  principal  disciples  of  St.  Cadoc  But 
the  Welsh  authorities  (Rees,  Cambro-BrU.  SaitUe, 
354,  383,  395)  trace  an  entirely  different  order 
of  succession,  and  make  Cyngen  immediately 
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Mlov  St  Gkdoe  as  abUt.  [Elu.]  (Ussber, 
£edL  iUt  oc  13,  14,  wks.  r.  538,  Ti.  50; 
(/HanloB,  /nt4  £bm<a,  i.  423 ;  Ltnigui,  Ecd. 
Al  ir.  L  c  9,  f  11.)  [J.  G.] 

ELLI,  "  tumarried  diaciple,"  the  "  very  dear 
laBarried  auditor  "  of  St.  Cadoc,  is  said,  in  the 
L^t  of  6l,  CadoCy  to  hare  been  the  child  of  a 
MMB  long  barren,  and  bom  on  the  islands  of 
Grimbnl.  He  Uved  at  the  White  Court  (pro- 
btblj  Whittoo,  near  Uancarran)  in  the  time  of 
Mcarig  ab  Tewdrig,  king  of  Morganwg  and 
Gvent,  and  seems  also  to  hare  been  connected 
with  <>ac]rgreif  or  Gamllwyd,  near  Llanfeithan, 
ia  the  same  neighbourhood.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  art  said  to  hare  been  the  immediate  suo- 
flcsMTs  of  St.  Cadoc  in  the  abbacy  of  Llancarran 
[ELLsnui],  St.  Cadoc  baring  dirested  himself  of 
the  office  in  his  farour,  with  procession  of  relics, 
A&,  on  a  Palm  Sunday.  We  find  him  as  witness 
to  iCTwa]  grants  to  St.  Cadoc  or  his  church  in 
tke  $th  century  (Rees,  CoMJ^ro-BriL  Samts,  332, 
M-$,  379,  382,  3S7-9>.  [J.  O.] 

ELLOC,  of  CtU-moelloc,  is  given  by  (VClery 
(MarL  Domeg,  by  Todd  and  Beeves,  3)  and  Colgan 
(Acta  88.  312,  c  5)  among  the  sons  of  Bracan, 
or  Bryehaa,  and  the  brothers  of  St.  Canoe  (Feb. 
11)  sad  St.  I>aboeo|  (Jan.  1);  the  latter  places 
CUlHBoelloc  near  Loch-garman,  now  Wexford 
Havo.  Klloc  is  unknown  in  the  Welsh  and 
Cornish  genealogies  of  Brychan.  Colgan  (ift. 
313,  e.  17)  puts  his  commemoration  on  July  24, 
what  Mart  Tallaght  QLeMjf  CaL  Ir.  88,  p.  zxz.) 
has  *'Oilleoc  CInana  Etchen."  This  is  probably 
the  Hune  person  as  stands  in  Mart.  Aoneg.  on 
itif  13,  «*Mothiol6g,  of  CUl-lfothioI6g,  in  Ui 
Geiaiisealaigh,  or  Mothil6g,  of  Cloain  Aithghin." 
CSllnnoelloc  and  Cill-Mothiol6g  are  now  two 
parishes,  called  Killmallock  and  Kilmachaelogue 
tr  Gfvey,  in  the  barony  of  Ballaghkeen,  and 
part  of  the  latter  in  the  barony  of  Gorey,  co. 
Wex&rd.  (O'Hanlon,  Irish  Saintt,  i.  14 ;  Skene, 
GdL  SeoU.  ii.  23 ;  and  on  the  sons  of  Bracan  or 
Biydun  of  Brycheiniog,  see  Bbtouan  and  Da- 
UBOO.)  [J.  G.] 

ELLTDC  (1)  Son  of  Maelan  of  Senchua, 
eownemorated  Jan.  11  in  the  Martyrohgies 
^  Dtmegai  amd  TaUagkL  His  church  was 
mt  which  is  said  by  Tirechan,  and  in  Colgan's 
Um  cf  8L  FaMckj  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Pitrick.  it  is  now  Shanooe,  in  the  barony  of 
Tiicrril,  00.  Sligo,  on  the  borders  of  Leitrim. 
(Gilgan,  TV.  Thaum.  89,  c.  105, 134^  c.  35,  271, 
c  24, and  notes;  (XHanlon, /ruA  Atiaits,  L  176.) 

ELLTIN  (8)  of  Kinsale,  oonfessor,  oommemo- 
istedDecll.  He  was  brother  of  Sedna  (Mar.  10), 
■•n  of  Eren,  and  native  of  a  district  in  Munster, 
celled  Altraighe  Clinch.  He  was  revered  at 
Kiaeale  as  one  of  its  patrons,  and  is  known  by 
the  sffectionste  title  Ifelteog,  «« My-little- 
EUtia,"  or  •'My  EHUn^ear,"  now  corrupted 
isto  St  Multooe.  (Mart.  Ihneg.  by  Todd  and 
Reeree,  xUii.  n.  «,  332  n.  >,  333 ;  Colpok^  Acta  S3. 
^73,  coL  2  and  n.«;  Lanigan,  Ecd.  Hitt.  Ir.  U. 
M ;  Oiolfield,  Lifi  of  8t.  Finbarre,  15  n.  <>.) 

[J.  G.] 

ELLYW  (Elyw)  is  given  by  Professor  Rees 
•s  s  rraad-daugbter  of  Brychan  of  Brycheiniog, 
7«t  he  does  not  think  it  unlikely  that  she  is 
ndlj  faWntical  with  St.  EUned,  or  Alivedha,  on 
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whose  festival  tnat  of  St.  Ellyw  depends,  the 
former  being  on  Aug.  1, 0.  S.,  and  the  latter  on 
the  Sunday  immediately  preceding.  She  is 
patron,  or  has  probably  given  her  name  to 
Llanelly  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  to  Llanelieu  and 
Llanelly,  both  in  Brecknockshire  (Bees,  Welsh 
SttkUi.  156,  referring  to  Hist.  Brtckm.  ti.  473). 

[J.  G.] 
ELMBBUS  (Ebmxliub),  patron  saint  of  a 
collegiate  church  at  Molluukium,  in  the  diocese 
of  I&ge,  near  Mariemburg.  What  is  known  or 
believ^  of  this  obscure  sahit,  who  Is  placed  in 
the  7th  or  8th  century,  and  where  Molhanium 
was,  is  discussed  in  Boll.  Acta  83.  Aug.  28,  v^ 
485.  [C.  H.] 

ELMGAUDU8,    officer    of    (Siarlemagne 

[HBLMOAUDUa.] 

ELNOO.    [ELBiroa.] 

EL0AEU8  (Eloeus,  Irenaeus;  AIXmi  ^ 
Origen ;  'EAsKubf,  EpiphaniusX  one  of  the  sotcu 
ruling  spirits  in  the  Ophitb  system  (Irenaeus, 
i.  30,  p.  109 ;  Origen,  adv.  CeU.  vi.  31 ;  Epiph. 
Host.  26,  p.  91).  These  authorities  differ  both 
as  to  some  of  the  names  and  as  to  the  order  in 
which  they  are  placed.  On  the  obvious  derivation 
of  the  present  name  from  the  Hebrew  name  of 
God,  see  Irenaeus,  ii.  35,  p.  170 ;  Epiph.  Haer, 
40,  p.  296.  [G.  S.] 

ELOO,  clerical  witness  to  the  grant  of  Mafum 
by  king  (>nfyn,  son  of  Pebiau,  to  Aidan,  bishop 
of  Llandaff,  probably  in  the  6th  century  {Lib, 
Land,  by  Bees,  408>  [J.  G.] 

ELODIA,  a  virgin  martyr,  pot  to  death, 
together  with  Nunilo  at  Osca  (Huesca).  Com- 
memorated Oct.  22  (Jiart.  Us.).  [T.  S.  B.]  ' 

ELOHIM,  *EA«ff^  Hippol  Rtf.  v.  26,  pp. 
150-159.    [JU8TIHU8.J  [G.  S.J 

ELOI,  ST.,  bishop  of  Noyon.    [EuoitTS.] 

ELOPHIUS,  martyr  of  TouL    [Euphius.] 

ELOQUIUS,  abbat  of  Lagny,  commemo- 
rated Dec.  3.  He  was  one  of  that  illustrious 
stream  of  missionaries  which  flowed  from  Ireland 
and  flooded  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the 
sixth  and  following  oenturies.  He  was  an 
Hibernian  Soot,  and  accompanied  St.  Fursey 
(Jan.  16)  to  Lagny,  where  be  associated  with 
such  other  saints  as  St.  Fursey's  two  brothers, 
Faelan  or  Foillan  and  Ultan,  with  Mumbolus, 
Etto,  Adelgisius,  and  Fredegand,  but  it  seems 
an  anachronism  to  make  him  contemporary 
with  St.  Tressan  (Feb.  1\  who  flourished  at 
least  a  century  earlier.  Probably  setting  out 
from  Lagny,  he  went  with  twelve  disciples  and 
taught  in  Belgium,  and  on  St  Fursey's  death  he 
is  said  to  have  become  abbat  of  the  monastery 
at  Lsgny,  as  being  the  special  friend  of  the  late 
superior,  but  it  is  probable  that  Emilian  [Em 
LLANU8  (10)1  came  between,  and  this  succession 
is  adopted  by  the  Qatl.  Chr.  (vii.  492).  Uf 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century 
Colgan  had  a  Life  of  St.  Etoquius  in  contempl» 
tion  for  Dec.  3  (Froc.  Boy.  Ir.  Acad.  vii.  375' 
which  was  probably  that  one  given  by  Miraeue 
{Belg.  Fast.)  and  Molanns  (Nat.  Sanct.  Belg.)  on 
the  same  day.  (Colgan,  Acta  SS.  51  n.^,  96,  c.  0, 
273  n.*,  436  n.>;  Lanigan,  Ecd.  ffist.  Ir.  ii.  c.  16, 
§  10;  Reeve;,  Adamtum,  299;  O'Hanlon,  Jrith 
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SakUs,  I  364-84,'  ii.  878  iq. ;  CamerArios,  ds 
Soot.  FM.  aoi,  Dec  4;  Waw,  Irish  Writ,  c  3.) 
iVmpster  sajs  h«  flourished  A.D.  651,  and  wrote 
BchortaUMM  ad  QetdUn,  Ub.  L ;  Bommas,  lib. 
:.  (Dempster,  Hid.  Eoci.  OenL  Boat,  t  250; 
Tanner,  BM,  260).  [J.  6.] 

ELOTHEBUS  (Emsutberiub),  twenty- 
serenth  bishop  of  Arignon,  succeeding  St. 
Satominos  and  followed  b^  Jnlianns.  He  is 
said  to  hare  been  a  priest  of  that  church  before 
his  eleration  to  the  see  (A.D.  475),  and  to  hare 
been  remarkable  for  his  learning,  faith,  humanity 
and  integrity.  The  authors  of  the  OnUia 
Christiana  (i.  863)  conjecture  him  to  have  been 
^e  Eleutherius  addressed  by  Sidonius  ApoUi 
Boris  (^Epitt,  Ti.  11  in  Mign^  Patr.  Ut.  lyiil  559), 
irho  has  also  been  assigned  to  ToumaL  He 
ioes  not  appear  in  Qams*s  list  of  the  bishops  of 
Arignon.    {Series  Episc  503.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

ELOY,  ST.,  bishop  of  Noyon.    [Elpidiub.] 

ELPENIP8A  (Elpib,  Boll.  Acta  88.  Jun.  i. 
155),  one  of  the  forty-eight  martyrs  at  Lyons. 
[Lyons,  Marttbs  of.]  [L.  D.] 

ELPIOIUS,  a  deacon  in  the  5th  century, 
nephew  of  Elpidius  reputed  bishop  of  Atella. 
(Boll.  Aota  88  24  Mai.  t.  282.)  [Elpidixts  (12).] 

[CH.] 

ELPIDEPH0BU8  (1),  a  Persian  of  sena- 
torial rank,  oonrerted  to  Christianity  by  wit- 
nessing the  constancy  of  the  martyrs  Adndynus, 
Pegasius,  and  Anempodistns.  He  was  cruelly 
tortured  by  order  of  Sapor  U.,  king  of  Persia, 
and  afterwards  beheaded,  drc  a.d.  320.  He  is 
commemorated  Nor.  2  (Men,  Bas. ;  CaL  Byzant), 

[T.  S.  B.] 

ELPIDEPH0BU8  (1)  (Elpidophobub), 
bishop  of  Cuiculis  or  Cuixis  In  the  prorince  of 
Nnmidia,  was  present  at  the  ooundl  of  Carthage 
ittder  Ontus,  a.i>.  349,  and  was  the  morer  of  the 
alerenth  canon  against  the  pride  of  the  junior 
clergy.  (Morcelfi,  Afrioa  ChrisL  L  147,  ii.  253 ; 
Manii  ilL  148).  [L.  D.] 

ELPIDIUS  (IX  bishop  of  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nese.   [EuoBHius.]  [L.  D.] 

ELPIDIUS  (9),  bishop  and  martrr,  sent 
during  the  reign  of  Diodetiaa,  after  tne  death 
of  Basil  the  biithop,  together  with  Agathodorus, 
Gapeto,  and  Engenius,  to  Cherson,  where  they 
were  all  slain  by  the  Greeks.  They  are  com- 
memorated March  8.    {Men,  Bas.)      [T.  &  B.] 

ELPIDIUS  (8),  bishop  of  Comana  in  Cappa- 
doda,  one  of  the  NIcene  fathers,  a.d.  325.  (Le 
Quien,  Oriens  ChrisL  i.  448;  Mansi,  ii.  694.) 

[L.D.] 

ELPIDIUS  (4),  a  bishop  of  Palestine,  who 
subscribed  the  coundl  of  Sardica,  A.D.  347 
(Athanasii  Opera^  i.  133,  in  Patr.  Graec  zzv. 
339  B ;  Mansi,  iii.  69  a).  He  also  subscribed 
the  letter  of  a  synod  at  Jerusalem  (Athan. 
ibid.  139).  [W.  M.  S] 

ELPIDIUS  (A),  bishop  of  SaUla  in  Armenia, 

dapo^  by  tha  Muaphant  Acadan  party  in  the 
-.._..-      ^^  j^^^  ^^^^  jjg^^  toge-* 

^  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
nominal  grounds  were 
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his  participation  in  the  riolent  acts  of  Basil,  his' 
baring  occasioned  great  disorders  in  the  church, 
and  particularly  his  baring  riolated  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Melitene  by  reinstating  a  pres- 
byter named  Eusebius,  deposed  for  having  ap- 
pointed one  Nectaria  as  deaconess,  though  ex- 
communicated for  perjury.  (Socr.  E.  £.  iL  42; 
Soi.  ff.  E.  ir.  24.)  [E.  V.] 

ELPIDIUS  (6),  bishop  of  a  maritime  town  in 
the  East,  A.D.  375,  separated  by  Eustathius  of 
Sebaste    from    his    communion    ostensibly   on 
aocoont  of  his  holding  communion  with  the  in- 
truded Arian  bishop  of  Amasea,  but  more  truly 
as  a   friend  of  Basil  (Basil,  Epid,  251  [72]). 
Basil  wrote  to  Elpidius,  a.d.  375,  by  a  presbyter 
Meletius,  requesting  him  to  arrange  with  his 
brother  biiihops  of  the  seaboard  of  Pontus  a 
time  and  place  for  Baiiil's  meeting  them  in  the 
hope  of  removing  mutual  suspidons  and  con- 
firming mutual  charity  (.Epist  205  [322]  >  Sood 
after  this  Elpidius  lost  a  little  grandson.     Basil 
wrote  to  console  him  exhorting  him  to  Christian 
fortitude,  and  expressing  his  hope  that  this  be- 
rearement  would  not  prerent  their  meeting  at 
Comana  (£>>Me.  206  [348]  ).  His  see  is  uncertain, 
but  Blondel  is  certainly  wrong  in  placing  it  at 
Neocaesarea.    (Tillemont,  ix.  674.)        [£.  V.] 

ELPIDIUS  (7),  bisboD  of  Dionysia  or  Diony- 
sias  in  the  ecclesiastical  prorince  of  Bostra, 
present  at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  a.d. 
»81.  (Mansi,  ui.  570 ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ,  ii. 
865.)  For  Dionysia,  see  Hierodis  SpiaodeiMu  in 
Cofp.  8cripL  Hist.  Bys.  pt.  5,  roL  iii  p.  399,  Bonn. 
1840,  and  Wesseling's  note,  p.  535.    [J.  de  S.3 

ELPIDIUS  (I),  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria  ai 
the  close  of  the  4th  century  and  opening  of  th< 
5th.  He  was  originally  a  priest  of  Antiodi  and« 
Meletius,  whose  confidence  he  enjoyed  and  wit] 
whom  he  redded  (oi^infros)  as  what  we  sbouli 
now  call  bishop's  diaplain,  and  of  whose  modem 
tion  and  gentleness  of  dispoution  Theodoret  tell 
us  he  afforded  a  more  exact  copy  than  the  wa. 
does  of  a  seal  (Theod.  H.  E.  r.  27).  He  share 
in  his  master's  sufferings  under  Valens,  aib 
accompanied  by  Flarian,  attended  Meletius  a 
the  coundl  of  Constantinople  A.a  381  (Labb< 
ii  955).  We  next  find  him  bishop  of  the  Syria 
Laodicea,  in  succession  to  Pelagius,  in  whic 
capadty  he  attended  a  coundl  at  Constantinopl 
A.D.  394  (Ubbe,  ii  1151).  We  again  find  hii 
at  Constantinople  at  the  close  of  A.D.  403,  aa 
member  of  the  ooundl  summoned  br  Ch^ya^ 
stem's  enemies,  and  issuing  in  his  depoaitio] 
Elpidius  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Chrya* 
stom  at  AnUoch,  and  lent  the  wdght  of  h 
adranced  years  and  his  well-deserred  remitati< 
for  learning  and  piety  to  the  defence  of  hie  o 
associate.  When  the  ralidity  of  the  canona 
the  coundl  of  Antioch,  of  suspected  orthodox 
used  by  Chrysostom's  enemies  as  an  instr 
ment  to  secure  their  object,  came  into  qoc 
tion  before  the  emperor,  Elpidius  adroitly  tarn 
the  tables  on  Acacins  and  his  party  by  px 
posing  that  the  adrocates  of  the  canons  ahoti 
declare  themselres  of  the  same  faith  with  the 
who  had  promulgated  them  (Pallad.  I>iaL  c 
p.  80).  After  Chrysostom's  deposition  and  er 
Elpidius  exerted  himself  strenuously  in  his  behi. 
despatching  letters  to  the  bishops  and  £aitkf 
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!dtf,Bot  only  in  hb  owl  dioccst  and  neighbonr- 
iMd,  bat  in  all  parts  of  th«  world,  azhorting  th«m 
l»  remain  true  to  their  allegiance  to  Chryso- 
Udm,  and  eneoaraging  them  to  bear  up  against 
ihe  storms  of  persecution,  howerer  violent. 
CkrTsostoB  wrote  to  Elpidins  shortly  after  his 
srriTal  at  Oicnsiis  in  404,  thanking  him  most 
vannlj  for  the  teal  he  had  manifested  in  hb 
behalf  m  spite  of  his  adranced  years,  and  giring 
knn  the  information  he  hal  desired  to  reoeire, 
esooeming  the  place  of  his  banishment,  his  oom- 
paaions,  and  his  own  health  (Chrysost.  Epiai. 
114).  This  letter  was  probably  transmitted  by 
Libaains,  the  layman  of  Antioch,  who  was  re- 
tantiag  from  his  yisit  to  his  former  rerered 
ttadcrwith  an  epistle  from  ChryiMMtom  com- 
mending him  to  Elpidius,  for  whom  Libanins 
Mt  great  rererence  and  affection,  and  to  whom 
be  was  desirous  of  being  introduced.  Chrysostom 
itstes  in  this  letter  that  **not  for  auT  gain  to 
Bpidins,  but  for  the  interest  of  the  diurch  at 
hrge,  he  was  anxious  that  Elpidius  should  enjoy 
the  hfloour  and  respect  of  all  the  fkithful "  (jbidU 
Efk  S30)l  Four  other  letters  from  Chrysostom 
to  ElpiiUus  are  extant.  They  all  breathe  the 
Hat  spirit  of  deep  respect  and  grateful  affection. 
They  chieily  consist  of  entreatiea  that  Elpidius 
would  write  more  frequently,  and  excuses  for  the 
mf^uency  of  his  own  correspondence,  caused 
hy  the  badness  of  his  own  health,  the  want  of 
trastworthy  persons  to  convey  his  letters,  the 
inktioa  of  Cucusus  in  the  winter,  and  the  raVaffes 
«f  dw  Isaurians,  together  with  assurances  of  his 
confidence  in  Elpidius's  undiminished  r^^ard  for 
him.  They  are  idl  written  from  Cucusus  in  the 
ipring  of  the  year,  as  soon  as  the  roads  were 
sptt.  (^EpUt,  25,  138,  A-D.  405;  JSjpiM.  131, 
AJX  406;  EpiML  142,  ▲.!>.  407.) 

Ilpidius  sneered  for  hb  fidelitr  to  hb  friend 
b  the  persecution  against  the  JoanniU  party 
vaJcr  Atticus  and  Porphyry.  In  ajk  406  he 
was  deposed  from  hb  see,  and  suffered  close  Im- 
nrisooment  in  hb  own  house  for  three  years, 
hppus,  a  Syrian  bishop,  being  the  companion  of 
his  ittcarceraUon  (Pallad.  Dial  p.  195).  Hb 
nftriags  lasted  till  A-D.  414,  when  Alexander, 
n  succeeding  Porphyry  as  bishop  of  Antioch, 
mtored  Elpidius  to  hb  see  in  a  manner  which 
ttttificd  hb  deep  reTerenoe  for  hb  character. 
The  intelligenoe  of  his  restoration  was  receired 
by  pope  Innocent  with  extreme  satbfoction. 
(Baron.  408,  (§  35,  37 ;  Tillemont,  xL  274.) 

re.  v.] 

ELPIDIUS  (9)  (Helpidiitb),  bbhop  of  Lyons, 
shoot  424.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
•eircn  Maccabaean  brothers,  where  his  prede- 
OMnr  St.  Justus  also  Uy,  and  w«s  commemo- 
nted  on  Sept.  3.  (Usuard.  M€uri.\  Acta  SS. 
Sept.  L  388  ;  OadL  Ckritt.  ir.  18.)      [R.  T.  S.] 

ELPIDIUS  (10)  L,  bbhop  of  Thermae,  other- 
vise  called  Mjracium,  llyricium,  and  also 
M yrioenum,  in  the  prorince  of  GalaUa  Secunda, 
b  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  (Le  Quien, 
Orient  Chr,  L  334 ;  Gams,  441.)  He  was  at  the 
eeuadl  of  Chalcedon,  LSk  451.  (Mansi,  vi. 
573  a,  945  d,  981  c,  1091  d.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

ELPIDIUS  (11)  IL,  bishop  of  Thermae,  one 
•f  the  signataries  at  the  Quinisextine  council, 
AJ>.  692.  (Mansi,  xL  1000  e ;  Le  Quien,  Origns 
Ckt/u  498  *,  Gams,  Bene*  Spm,  441.) 

[T.  w.  ai 
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ELPIDIUS  (19X  ST.  The  first  of  the  fouf 
recorded  bishops  of  Atella  in  Campania  iix,  kJK 
400.  Great  sanctity  and  many  miracles  were 
attributed  to  him  and  to  hb  brother  St.  Cyo  a 
presbyter  and  hb  nephew  St.  Elpicius  a  deacon, 
both  of  whom  also  lived  at  Atella.  St.  Elpidius 
was  buried  at  Salerno,  and  hb  festiral  was  on 
May  24.  Some  suppose  that  he  b  an  African 
refugee  in  the  Vandal  persecoticn.  (Ug.  ItaL 
&ie.  X.  17 ;  BolL  Acta  83,  24  Mai.  t.  282.) 

[C.  H.] 

ELPIDIUS  (18),  a  bbhop  who  with  elerea 
companions  b  commemorated  on  Sept.  1  {AA.8& 
Boll.  Sept.  i.  210).  The  accounts  concerning 
him  are  obscure,  but  he  b  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  African  bishops  exiled  by  the  Vandal 
king  Hunneric,  ▲.!)).  484;  by  others  he  b  identified 
with  Elpidius,  bbhop  of  Atella  in  Campania^  who 
might  hare  been  an  African  refugee  (No.  12). 

^         [L.  D.] 

ELPIDIUS  (14),  (Helpidiui),  bbhop  of 
Tamiathb  (DamietU),  in  Egypt,  one  of  the 
orthodox  Egyptian  bbhops,  who,  with  some 
Alexandrian  clerics,  fled  to  Constantinople  in 
▲.D.  487,  to  escape  from  Timotheus  Aelurus  and 
the  Eutychians.  [NBffTOiuut,  bishop  of  Phra- 
gones.]  His  name  does  not  appear  in  their 
petition  to  the  emperor  Leo,  but  it  does  appear 
at  the  head  of  the  letter  addressed  to  them  by 
the  pope  Leo  (Leo.  Mag.  Ep.  clx.  1336).  It  appears 
also  in  the  list  of  bbhops  subscribing  the 
encyclical  letter  of  the  council  held  at  Constan- 
tinople under  Gennadius  in  A.D.  489  against 
simony  (Harduin,  ii.  783 ;  Oritm  ChriM^oKM,  ii. 
589).  [C.  G.] 

ELPIDIUS  (16),  bishop  of  Volterra,  present 
at  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Roman  synods 
under  pope  Symmachus  in  Oct.  501,  Nor.  502,  in 
503,  and  Oct  504,  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
Dahn  {Die  K8mae  der  Gtrman&n,  iii  209),  who 
accepts  with  a  slight  alteration  the  arrangement 
of  Hefele,  §  220.  (Mansi,  riii.  253,  269,  299, 
315.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

ELPIDIUS  (18),  bishop  of  Ancyra,  the  metro- 
polis of  Galatia  Prima,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
6th  century.  (Le  Quien,  Orient  Chr.  i.  466; 
Gams,  Seriet  Epiac,  p.  441.)  He  sent  Gaianas, 
a  presbyter,  as  his  legate,  to  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A-D.  536.  (Mansi,  riiL  879  b,  938  d« 
951  a.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

ELPIDIUS  (17),  one  of  four  brothers,  all 
bbhops  (the  others  being  Justus,  Justinian, 
Nebridius),  who  flourished  in  Spain  during  ths 
first  half  of  the  6th  century.  Isidore,  de  Vir,  III, 
cap.  33,  has  two  or  three  lines  about  Elpidius, 
whose  reported  writings,  he  says,  together  with 
those  of  hb  brother  Nebridius  (bishop  of  Egara), 
had  remained  unknown  to  him.  (Ximeno,  Eteri- 
torn  dd  Meyno  de  Valencia,  i.  p.  riii ;  Ceillier, 
Aut,  Sac  xi.  265.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

ELPIDIUS  (18%  bishop  of  Thebae  Phthioticae 
in  Thessaly,  a.d.  531,  mentioned  in  the  petition 
of  Stephen  of  lArissa  to  pope  Boniface  H.  and  the 
Foman  synod  against  the  conduct  of  Epiphanius 
of  Constantinople,  who  had  excommunicated 
Stephen,  and  had  summoned  htm  and  hii  con* 
secrators  to   appear   at  Constantinopla.     The 
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YhetBtlisiti  rejected  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
bishopB  of  Constantinople.  (Mansi,  Tiii.  743; 
Le  Quien,  Orient  ChriaL  ii.  121.)  [L.  D.] 

BLPIDIU8  (19),  bishop  of  Ciitania,  c.  580. 
(Cappelletti,  Le  Chine  d^ Italia,  xxi.  636.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

ELPIDIUS  (90),  m  bishop  most  probably  of 
some  Eastern  see,  to  whom,  along  with  two  other 
bishops,  pope  Gregory  the  Great  addressed  a 
letter  {EpiaU  vii.  7),  blaming  him  for  erring 
out,  **Thi8  is  the  daj  which  the  Lord  hath 
made,"  at  the  ordination  of  Cyriacus  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  A.D.  597  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
IxxTiL  853).  [L.  D.] 

ELPIDIUS  (91),  bishop  of  Tarasona  (Turi- 
asso),  signs  the  acts  of  the  fourth  and  fdxth 
councils  of  Toledo  (A.D.  633,  638),  being  Bflj- 
second  out  of  siztj-nine  bishops  in  the  former, 
and  eighteenth  out  of  fifty-three  in  the  latter. 
[Leon.]  (Mansi,  x.  643  A,  Ilpidius,  671  c  ; 
Eap,  &igr,  xlix.  114;  Aguirre-Catalani,  iii.  385, 
413.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

ELPIDIUS  (99X^^op  of  Astorga  from  about 
654  onwards.  Signs  the  tenth  Council  of  Toledo 
A.D.  656.  His  name  is  Tariously  written— 
Alpidius,  Hilpidius,  and  Ilpidius.  [Felix  of 
AsTOBOA.]  (Mansi,  xL  43e;  Esp,  8agr,  xri. 
114;  Aguirre-Catalani,  ir.  158.)      [M.  A.  W.] 

ELPIDIUS  (98),  a  Roman  presbyter,  who, 
with  Philoxenus  in  341,  transmitted  the  letters 
of  Julius  I.  to  the  £usebian  bishops  in  the  East 
by  whom  Athanasius  had  been  condemned  at  the 
Council  of  Dedication,  inviting  them  to  a 
council  in  December  in  that  year.  Elpidius  and 
his  companions  were  sent  back  in  January,  a.d. 
342,  with  the  reply  of  the  bishops  ooucned  in 
grossly  defiant  terms.  (Ath.  (^.  I.  iii.  in 
Patr.  Gr.  xxt.  282 ;  Labbe,  ii.  494,  514 ;  Baron. 
A.  E,  340,  iii.)  [E.  V.] 

ELPIDIUS  (94),  priest  of  the  Roman  church 
sent  by  pope  Liberius  to  the  bishops  of  Illyricum, 
A.D.  365,  who,  the  provincial  synod  being 
assembled,  commissioned  Elpidius  as  their  dele- 
gate to  the  Asian  bishops.  Their  synodal  letter 
containing  his  credentials,  warning  the  Asiatics 
against  the  Macedonian  heresy,  and  exhorting 
them  to  preach  the  Nicene  faith,  is  preserved  in 
Theodoret.  Baronius  thinks  he  may  be  the  same 
as  the  legate  of  Julius  in  the  preoBding  article. 
(Theodoret,  if.  E,  iv.  c  8,  in  Migne,  Patr. 
Qraec  IxxxiL  960 ;  Baron.  A,  E.  365,  xvii. ; 
Mansi,  OmoU.  UL  383-386.)  [L  D.] 

ELPIDIUS  (96),  a  deacon  by  whose  hands 
Basil  received  a  letter  from  Eusebius  of  Samosata 
A.D.  373  (Basil,  Epiti,  138  [8]);  and  by  whom, 
A.D.  376,  Basil  sent  a  letter  of  consolation  and 
sympathy  to  the  Egyptian  bishops  Eulogius, 
Alexander,  Harpocration,  in  exile  for  the  taith 
in  Palestine.    ^Epid.  265  [293].)  [E.  V.] 

ELPIDIUS  (98),  ST.,  abbat,  and  patron  saint 
c^f  the  town  of  St.  Elpidio  in  Picenum(t]M  Marches 
of  Ancona),  where  his  relics  are  preserved. 
According  to  the  traditions  collected  by  the 
""  ^  he  waa  a  Cappadocian  by  birth,  who 

:hed  the  Gospel  in  Pice- 
^  D.  393.    According  to 
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another  tradition,  he  was  an  abbat  hi  his  ova' 
country,  and  moved  into  Palestine,  his  rematus 
only  being  translated  into  Italy.    (AA.  S3.  Boil. 
2  Sept.  i.  378.)  [L.  D.] 

ELPIDIUS  (97),  Spanish  presbyter,  who  wHb 
the  Spanish  bishop  Hilarius  appealed  to  pope 
Innocent  on  the  prevailing  dissensiom  in  Spain, 
occasioning  Innocent  to  address  the  bishops  as- 
sembled at  tne  first  oouncij  of  Toledo,  A.D.  400. 
(Innoc  J?|7. 3,  cc.  1,  2 ;  Mansi,  ConcH.  iii.  997.) 

[CH.] 

ELPIDIUS  (98),  presbyter  of  Constantinople, 
who  deposed  against  Cbrysostom  at  the  council 
of  the  Oak,  A.D.  403  (Phot.  cod.  59).  One  of 
the  attempts  to  assassinate  Chrysostom  after  his 
condemnation,  a.d.  404,  was  made  by  a  slave  of 
Elpidius,  who  asserted  that  he  had  been  bribed 
by  his  master  with  fifty  pieces  of  silver.  (Soz. 
H,  E,  viU.  21 ;  Pallad.  Dialog,  cap.  20.)  [E.  Y.] 

ELPIDIUS  (99),  presbyter,  who  laboured  with 
much  zeal  and  success  as  a  missionary  among 
the  heathen  tribes  inhabiting  the  roountaiD 
range  of  Amanus  between  Cilicia  and  Syria. 
Many  were  converted  by  his  means,  and  several 
churches  and  monasteries  built.  Chrysostom 
wrote  from  Cucusus,  A.D.  404,to  commend  Elpidius 
and  his  work  to  the  liberality  of  his  ancieDt 
friend  Agapetus  (Chrysost.  Epist,  175).    [E.  V.] 

ELPIDIUS  (80)  OF  CAPPADOCIA,  priest 
and  abbat.  Having  passed  his  earlier  years  in  h 
monastery  founded  in  Cappadocia  by  Timotheos^  a 
chorepisoopus  under  Basil  the  Great,  he  became 
the  abbat  or  superior  of  an  anchoret  community 
in  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericha 
originally  founded  by  Chariton,  with  whom  Pal^ 
ladius  passed  some  time  in  his  twentieth  yeai 
shortly  after  embracing  the  solitary  life.  Pal 
ladius  speaks  of  his  austerities  as  surpassing 
those  of  all  the  hermits  of  that  district,  Th* 
last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  i 
cavern  on  the  mountain  side,  only  partaking  o 
food  on  SaturdajTs  and  Sundays,  passing  th* 
whole  night  in  singing  the  praises  of  God,  witi 
his  face  constantly  turned  to  the  east,  night  nu< 
day,  not  changing  his  posture  even  when  sul 
fering  intensely  from  the  poisonous  stiog  of 
scorpion.  He  became  pnest  after  Palladiaa  lei 
him,  and  died  before  A.x>.  420.  (Pallad.  //is; 
LcMsiac.  cc  106-108,  pp.  1024-1026.)    [E.  V.] 

ELPIDIUS  (81)  (Helpidiub),  presbyter  an 
archimandrite  of  Constantinople,  who  aul 
scribed  the  deposition  of  Eutyches  at  Xh 
council  of  Constantinople  in  448  (Labbe,  i^ 
232  b).  He,  among  the  other  orthodox  arch 
mandrites,  is  addrewed  by  hw  I.  (Leo.  Mag.  E^ 
71,  1012,  Faustub).  His  name  does  not  appea 
among  the  orthodox  archimandrites  who  pet 
tioned  Marcian,  the  emperor,  in  451  (Faovtus 
but  he  or  one  of  his  name  does  appear  as  sul 
scribing  the  almost  contemporary  appeal  to  th) 
emperor  from  the  Eutychians,  headed  by  Chan 
sus,  who  were,  or  claimed  to  be,  archinaandrii 
r&pX>A*Ay9p^'''<x  ^Xdx<0*roi]  (Labbe,  iv.  524 ;  < 
Tillemont,  xv.  638).  In  the  4th  session  of  t] 
council  of  Chalcedon,  the  orthodox  archimA. 
drites,  who  had  been  summoned  to  ait  the 
before  their  Eutychian  brethren  were  introduce 
recognized  the  name  of  this  Elpidius  aa  that 
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ftlie  ^f/Mfof^Xol  T»v  npoKovtovj*  but  ss  it  is 
teplied  ia  th»  that  he  could  not  rightly  nUrm 
the  title  of  archimandrite,  we  mnit  probably 
iktiafaith  him  from  his  orthodox  namesake. 

[C.  G.] 

ELPIDIU8  (SS)  BU8TICU8  (HblpidiusX 
a  imcM  of  Lyons,  and,  aoconiing  to  some,  an 
n-qosestor  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  lxiL'545  n.),  who 
bodied  medidne,  and  became  one  of  the  phy- 
^cUm  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths 
i?neof.B«ILOotJL  lib.  Leap.  l),to whose intimaU 
fricadship  he  was  also  admitted  (regia  potestate 
ae  lednlo  fsmolata  intimus,  Cyprian.  Tolonens. 
€at$arS  AnhL  Vita,  lib.  L  29,  Migne,  Patr. 
Ut  IzriL  1016).  His  skill  in  his  profefssion  is 
frideaoed  by  a  letter  firom  St.  Aritus  bishop  of 
Vicnae,  begging  him  to  care  the  son  of  one 
Celerios,  and  speaking  of  his  **  peritia  singnlaris  " 
{X^iMtyEpUt.  35  in  Patr.  Lat.  lix.  251X  and  by 
aaother  from  Ennodius  bishop  of  Ticinum,  in- 
forming him  that  he  is  daily  afflicted  with  such 
a  csmplieation  of  diseases  that  he  despairs  of  his 
li£i  (Ennodius,  Epiit.  lib.  ix.  ep.  14;  Migne, 
Fatr.  Lat  IxiiL  155 ;  c£.  too  lib.  riii.  ep.  8,  Migne, 
liiiL  135>  The  facts  of  his  life  known  to  na  are 
icaaty.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Enno- 
dius (see  the  letters  abore  quoted,  and  a  fourth, 
hk  riL  ep.  7  ;  Patr.  Ut.  IxiiL  1 17).  Cyprian  in 
kb  life  of  Caetarios  bishop  of  Aries  (lib.  L  n. 
t9,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixrii.  1016),  telb  a  story 
of  kis  baring  a  haunted  house,  apparently  at 
Aries,  which  the  bishop,  by  the  sprinkling  of 
koly  water,  freed  from  the  spirits.  In  the 
fjptfL  For.  of  Cassiodorus  (lib.  ix.  ep.  24, 
Nipe,Patr.  Lat.  Ixix.  612)  there  is  preserved 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his  master  Theodoric, 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  in  the  highest 
teran  of  respect  and  admiration.  Elpidius  had 
seeniogly  petitioned  the  king  for  a  grant  to  en- 
able him  to  restore  some  of  the  buildings  of 
Spolfto,  which  had  suffered  from  age.  The 
trttcr  rpadiJy  concedes  his  request.  From  this 
it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, a  resident  at  Spoleto. 

Tvo  diort  poems  by  him  are  extant,  both  on 
sKred  subjects,  and  both  written  in  the  hexameter 
isetii.  The  former  is  in  twenty-four  separate 
■taazu  of  three  lines,  each  treating  of  a  different 
rabjeet  from  the  Bible,  but  for  the  most  part 
iltcroating  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
a  stanza  on  a  subject  firom  the  former  being 
Mkwed  by  a  corresponding  one  from  the  latter, 
the  type  by  the  antitype.  For  instance,  one  on 
tke  cenfiision  of  tongues  at  the  destruction  of 
Bsbel,  has  for  it*  complement  the  miracle  of 
t«agiics  at  Pentecost,  that  on  the  selling  of 
Joiepk  l^his  brethren,  the  selling  of  C!hrist  by 
Jidaa.  The  other  poem  is  somewlutt  longer,  and 
•li  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity.  It  is  a 
bymo  oo  the  blasaingt  conferred  by  Christ,  and 
tke  laaguage  is  perhaps  more  spirited.  Both 
an  danod  for  the  age.    They  may  be  seen  in 

*  Lrt.  BOTWitneului  um  Procoplenslum  custoe.  The 
>ew>iBp.  Is  fnterpTesed  bj  Du  Presoe  iOUm.  HiJImai 
OrgtrHmtUy  tm  a  church  dedicated  to  a  saint,  !^  others  as 
SMcred  loaihf  according  to  the  latter  interpretation  a 
ptp»^rm  Is  sa  anchoret  fnhabittng  a  tomb,  and  the 
nftr  n^MMVMv  would  be  the  monk  in 
of  the  ooUection  of  tombs  so  inhabited,  which 
calkd  by  the  naoM  of  Pmcopios;  thia  woobl 
aiOTpret  his  daim  to  the  title  of  Archimandrite.  lMb9, 
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Mtgne;  Patr.  Lat.  Ixih  545.  (Ceill.  fffit.  <fefl 
Auteurg  Saor^s,  xi.  99$  Riret,  Hist.  Lit.  de  h 
fhmoe,  voL  Hi,  165.)  [S.  A.  B.**  -■ 

ELPIDIUS  (88X  bishop  and  martyr—March. 
8.    [Elpidius  (2).] 

ELPIDIUS  (84),  a  martyr  under  Julian; 
with  Marcellus,  Eustachius,  and  others.  Special' 
cruelty  was  practised  towards  Elpidius  as  he  was 
a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  and  had  been  made 
**  praefectus  praetorii "  by  Constantius  (Baron. 
Annal,  362,  15).    He  b  commemorated  Not.  16. 

[T.  S.  B.] 

ELPIDIUS  (85)  (Hblpidius),  a  Paphlagonian 
who  held  several  important  offices  under  Con- 
stantine  and  Constantius.  A  law  of  323  was 
addressed  to  him  by  Oonstantine,  when  he  was 
perhaps  vicarius  of  Italy  {Cod,  Theod,  xvi.  2,  5  ^ 
see  (jothofredus).  He  was  a  man  of  mean  aspect 
and  a  poor  speaker,  but  of  rery  gentle  and 
honest  character.    He  succeeded  Hermogenes  as 

Eraetorian  prefect  in  361,  but  begged  to  resign 
is  office  when  Constantius  ordered  him  to 
torture  an  innocent  man  in  his  presence  (Amm. 
xxi.  6,  9).  Before  he  became  praefect  he  paid  i^ 
▼isit,  with  his  wife  Aristaeneta  and  his  children, 
to  St.  Antony  in  Egypt.  On  his  return  his  three 
sons  were  taken  iU  of  fever  at  Gaza,  and  were 
healed  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Hilarion  (S.  Hieron, 
De  Vit,  Ha.  torn.  i.  p.  249).  Libenius  addressed 
a  complimentary  letter  to  him,  in  which  the 
wife  and  children  are  also  mentioned  {Lih,  Ep, 
1301).  Baronius  identifies  him  with  the  Roman 
senator  martyred  by  Julian  (no.  34),  commemo- 
rated by  the  fioman  church  on  Nov.  16) ;  but 
this  is  improbable  (see  Tillemont^  Emp,  iv. 
p.  691).  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  the 
** count  of  the  private  estate"  in  the  next 
article  who  is  said  to  have  apostatised  under 
Julian.  (Theodoret,  H.  E.  ili.  12,  and  Tillemont, 
L  c)  [J.  W.] 

ELPIDIUS  (86),  nicknamed  **  the  Sacrifioer  " 
(S  Bvrfist  Philostorg.  H.  E,  vii.  10),  a  friend  ol 
the  emperor  Julian,  under  whom  he  held  the 
office  of  Ck>mes  Rerum  Privatarum.  During 
the  reign  of  Constant!  us  he  had  professed  himself 
to  be  a  Christian,  but  under  Julian  he  became 
an  earnest  pagan  (Philostorg.  u,  t.;  Theodoret, 
H,  E»  iii.  12).  Libanius,  a  great  correspondent 
of  his,  describes  him  as,  though  inferior  in  learn- 
ing to  Maximus  and  Priscus,  two  other  fritods 
of  Julian's,  yet  their  equal  in  zeal  for  the  gods 
and  in  affection  for  the  emperor.  (Li  ban.  Orat, 
pro  Aristoph,  ed.  Reiske,  pp.  435,  436.)  When 
Julian  commanded  the  great  church,  which 
0>nstantine  had  erected  at  Antioch  to  be  spoiled 
of  its  treasures  and  cloaed,  Elpidius  was  one  of 
the  three  officers  who  were  sent  to  execute 
the  mandate.  (Theodoret,  iST.  £1  u.  s.)  He  sur- 
vived Julian,  the  uncle  of  the  emperor,  and 
Felix,  his  associates  on  that  occasion,  but  being 
implicated  in  the  treason  of  Procopius,  A.D.  365 
he  was  deprived  of  all  his  property  and  cast 
into  prison,  where  he  died  amid  universal 
detestation.  (Philostorg.  ti.  t. ;  Theodoret,  ti.  s. ; 
Niceph.  X.  29.)  Elpidius  is  fluently  mentioned 
by  Libanius  in  his  letters,  and  always  in  terms 
of  great  praise.  {Epp,  29,  33, 136, 208, 227, 302, 
303.;  (T.  W.  D.] 

ELPIDIUS  (Vt),  A.l>.  371,  assessor  ;»f  libera- 
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litis  gorenor  of  Cnppadocia.  Baiil's  77th  letter 
appears  to  hure  been  addressed  to  him.  He  is 
fxhorted  not  to  leave  Therasius,  but  to  share  his 
tares.  In  hb  78th  letter  BasU  earnestly  desires 
(hat  the  province  may  oontinae  to  enjoj  the 
efficient  serrices  of  Elpidins.  He  mar  b«  the 
£]pidias  of  Basil's  63rd  and  64th  letters,  a 
nan  fulfilling  every  characteristic  of  firiend- 
ship,  in  all  respects  excellent,  and  worthy  of  the 
itmost  respect.  (Basil.  Epp.  63,  64^  77,  78, 
PatroL  Oraeo.  xxxii.  419,  461,  pp.  157,  172.) 

[W.  M.  S.] 

BLPIDIUS  (88),  A.D.  875,  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  Basil  to  Amphilochins  bishop  of  Iconiom. 
He  was  servant  to  Amphilochins  and  was  hasten* 
ing  to  him  to  refnte  certain  calumnies  about 
himself  (Basil  EpitL  231,  Patr.  Graec  xxxii. 
p.  861>  [W.  M.  S.] 

ELPIDIU8  (89)  (Helpidiub),  a  SpanUh 
rhetorician  of  the  4th  century,  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  2U)roastrian  opinions  in  Spain  which 
culminated  in  Priscillianism.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Jerome  {Ep,  cxxxiiL  4 ;  see  also  Ep,  Ixxv.  3,  and 
ValUrsi's  note)  as  having  been  misled  by  Agape 
rAaAPB]  and  as  having  imbibed  his  opinions  n*om 
Marie  the  Egyptian;  and  by  Sulpidus  Severus 
{Ckron,  U.  46,  47)  as  having  been  condemned 
together  with  Priscillian  (both  of  them  being 
laymen)  by  the  synod  of  Caesar  Augusta  (Sara- 
gossa)  A.D.  380.  It  is  singular  that  in  the 
letter  of  Pope  Innocentins  on  the  synod  of  Toledo, 
about  A.D.  402  (Inn.  Ep.  8),  the  name  Elpidins  ap- 
pears as  that  of  a  presbyter  who  had  come  with 
others  to  lay  before  the  apostolic  see  the  state  of 
the  province  of  Baetica,  which  was  distracted  by 
Priscillianism.    [Elpidiub  (27).]      [W.  H.  F.] 

ELPIDIUS  (40X  A  Spanish  nobleman,  cousin 
to  Theodosius  I.  The  emperor  endeavoured 
to  obtain  for  him  the  hand  of  Olympias 
shortlv  after  her  widowhood.  On  her  stedfast 
refusal  of  his  overtures,  Elpidins,  imagining 
that  she  would  yield  to  the  emperor's  authority, 
suggested  the  use  of  forcible  measures.  Theo- 
dosius ordered  the  confiscation  of  her  property 
till  she  should  be  thirty  years  old,  and  forbade 
her  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  bishops,  or 
to  go  to  church,  but  without  affecting  Olympias's 
resolution  to  remain  a  widow.  (Pallad.  DiaL  p. 
164.)  [E.  v.] 

ELPIDIUS  (41X  an  Arian  gentleman,  who, 
having  sent  to  Bonosus  and  Jason  a  work  of 
St.  Augustine's,  afterwards  sent  to  the  latter  a 
treatise  by  an  Arian  bishop,  in  the  hope  of 
clearing  up  the  whole  question,  and  reclaiming 
him  from  his  supposed  errors  of  doctrine.  The 
-eply  of  Augustine  is  directed  to  the  object  of 
illustrating  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  this  ques- 
tion, and  is  remarkable  for  its  studious  yet 
genuine  courtesy  and  moderation  of  tone.  (Aug. 
Ep.  242.)  [H.  W.  PJ 

ELPIDIUS  (48),  one  of  the  two  imperial 
ccmmissioners  (Eulogius  being  the  other)  sent  by 
Theodosius  II.  to  represent  him  at  the  in&mous 
«« Robbers'  Synod  "  of  Ephesus,  449  A.D.  Elpidins 
wa»  a  man  of  high  official  rank,  ^  count  of  the 
divine  assembly,"  a  president  of  the  council. 
(Labbo,  ConcU'  iv.  105.)  His  whole  behaviour 
exhibited  the  most  unblushing  partiality  and  a 


determination  to  intiniidate  the  party  opposed  !#- 
the  emperor*8  wishes.  Stephen  bishop  of 
Ephesus  having  shewn  hospitality  to  Eosebiiis 
of  Dorylaenm  and  other  membtn  of  Flaviaa's 
party,  Elpidins  and  Eulogius  paid  hia  a  domi- 
ciliuj  visit,  with  a  band  of  300  men,  partly  his 
own  soldiers,  partly  disorderly  monks,  and 
threatened  him  with  punixhment  for  receiving 
the  emperor's  enemies  (i&.  112).  On  tlie  opening 
of  the  council  he  unblushingly  took  part  against 
Flavian, delivering  along  and  rhetorical  haruigoa, 
at  the  close  of  which  he  produced  the  emperor's 
letter  to  Dioscorus,  postponing  the  nacUng  of 
that  from  pope  Leo  (ib,  128, 145).  The  reqneet 
of  Flavian  that  the  accuser  of  Entychaa, 
Ensebius  of  Doxrlaenm,  might  be  beard,  was  con- 
tumeliously  rerased  by  Elpidius,  who  rebuked 
the  venerable  prelate  for  daring  to  speak  with- 
out permission  of  the  council,  and  told  him  that 
the  accusation  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  could 
not  be  entered  on  again  (Sk  145).  In  the  scene 
of  excitement  and  disorder  which  foUowed  the 
revocation  of  the  condemnation  of  Eutyches  and 
the  sentence  of  deposition  pronounced  on  Flavian 
and  Ensebius,  Elpidius  and  Eulogius  resorted  to 
the  groesest  measures  of  intimidation,  calling  in 
the  proconsul  of  Asia,  attended  by  a  tumultnons 
body  of  soldiers  and  monks,  bearing  swords,  cloba, 
and  chains  (ib.  112,  129).  These  guardians  of 
public  order,  if  not  actual  abettors  of  Barsumaa 
and  his  brutal  adherents  in  their  assault  on 
Flavian  and  the  other  orthodox  bishops,  certainly 
did  nothing  to  restrain  their  violence.  (Tlllemont, 
JTM.  .Gbc/.  voL  zv.  passim.)  C^  ^0 

ELPID0F0RU8,  an  anoeUte  from  ike 
ranks  of  the  Catholics  during  the  general  persecu- 
tion of  the  orthodox  in  Africa  by  the  Vandal  king 
Hunneric,  c  a.d.  484.  Elpidofoms  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  punishments  of  the 
catholics,  and  amongst  those  brought  before 
him  was  Muritta  the  deacon,  who  had  receired 
him  from  the  font  on  his  baptism.  Muritta 
before  his  burning  produced  the  very  towela  or 
sheets  in  which  1m  had  received  Elpidofoms  on 
stepping  out  of  the  font,  and  reproached  him 
with  so  much  force  that  Elpidofoms  was  burned 
with  fire>  of  conscience  before  he  entered  the 
eternal  fire,  as  Victor  Vitensis  narrates.  {De 
Pert&o.  Vcmdal.  v.  9,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Iriii. 
246.)  [L.  D.] 

ELPIDOPHOBUS  0}  (Mansi,  QmdL  iit 
148),  bishop  of  Cuiculis.    [Elpidephorus  (2).] 

ELPIDOPHOBUS  (S),  bishop  of  Anastasio- 
polls,  in  Caria,  present  at  the  fifth  general  coundU 
A.D.  553.  (Le  Quien,  Orien$  Christ,  i.  913 ; 
Mansi,  ix.  394.)  [L.  D.] 

ELPIN,  of  Qlais-Nsidhean  (Glasnevin,  an 
ancient  monastery  founded  bv  St.  Berchan,  who 
is  better  known  as  Mobhi  Clairenech  (Oct.  12X 
on  the  Liffey,  near  Dublin  [B&rchan  (4)]),  died 
A,D.  753.    {Four  Matt,)  [X  G.] 

ELPIS  (1),  one  of  the  aeons  in  the  system  of 
Valentimub  (Iren.  I.  i.  p.  7 ;  HippoL  J2e/.  ti. 
30,  p.  187 ;  Epiph.  Ifaer.  31,  pp.  165,  169). 

[O.S.] 

KLPI6  (8),  martyr  with  Pistis,  Agape,  ^ad 
tneir  mother  Sophia.    [CARiTAf.*) 
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*  KLPI8  (S)  (alw  writtett  HiLFitX  daughter 
9(  Fettoft,  •  Roman  aenator,  and,  aocimUiig  to  a 
dovbifnl  traditMB,  wife  of  Boethins,  who  at  one 
•eriod  o(f  his  life  was  oeitainly  married  to  Roeti- 
dai%  the  daughter  of  Symmachtu  [Bobtbius]. 
Ite  oalf  erideiice  for  Uie  double  marriage  of 
Beethiw  to  be  firand  in  hb  wriUngi  b  the 
fUMge  in  the  OommiaHo  PhihtophiM  (Lib.  iu 
Fms.  3)i  "Qub  non  te  tdidssimiim  .  .  .  tanto 
■plwi^ow  sooeromm  .  .  .  praedicarit  **  ?  which 
is  obriewlj  capable  of  a  different  interpretation. 
ElpU  b  the  repnted  anthorees  of  two  hymni  in 
4ii€  brtriary  addreaeed  to  the  Apoetles,  St.  Peter 
and  St  Pknl,  Dttoora  ka  atUrmtatU  avrmn, 
aad  Bmtt  Pistor  Petrt  etonms  aoo^  (Migne, 
Pftirologia,  roi.  IxiiL  p.  538).  An  epitaph  npon 
tkb  ladj  in  aix  elegiac  oonpleta  (ibid.  p.  558) 
tpcakt  of  her  aa  **  Siculae  regionb  alomna,**  and 
nconb  the  &ct  that  she  followed  her  hnsband 
iato  banishment.  It  hat  been  ascribed,  but 
without  authority,  to  Boethins  himself  (Yallini, 
ViL  Bodk,  prae&t.).  [K.  M.  T.] 

ELFISTUS,  a  contemporary  of  Dionjsins 
WdMp  of  Corinth.  [DiOimiUl  (3)1  Eusebius 
rebtes  that  Dionyaius  attributes  hb  letter  to 
the  Amastriani  and  other  churches  of  Pontus  to 
tht  influence  of  Bacchylides  and  Elpistns  (Euseb. 
iH&ir.iS).  [W.  M.S.] 

KLBIO,  aoD  of  Saldwulf  (or  Alduin  king  of 
Esit  Anglk,  according  to  Nennius,  who  b  the 
saly  authority  far  lus  exbtenoe.  He  would 
thas  be  the  loother  of  Eadburga  abbess  of  Rep- 
ba.  (Nenn.  HkL  Brit  m  M.  B.  B.  74c ;  Lap- 
Jl^.  L287.)  [CH.] 
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ELTirrn8(Nt]miua,  HitL  BriL  in  M,  H.  B. 
74  aX  Welah  aaint.    [Ututoi.]  [C.  H.] 

ELIJEU8,  ELUIUB,  bishop   of  Menevia. 

[HiLTASDB.] 

ELUOO  (EuroT,  Eujot,  Elwad)  was  bbhop 
at  Gsergyli  in  Anglese?,  and  in  the  Aehan  8ami 
jrajpf  Prydam  b  identified  with  Elbod,  bbhop  of 
Bttgor.    (Jfyv.  .lin^  iL  42.)  [J.  0.] 

ELURIOy,  A.D.  347,  Egyptian  bbhop,  pre- 
KBt  at  the  Council  of  Sazdica  (Mansi,  ilL  68  d  ; 
Athsnas.  i.  133>  [W.  M.  S.] 

ELU8IU8  (GftTe,  BkL  JM.  L  199),  deacon. 
{Elkdbub  (1X3  [C.  H.] 

KLyAED(EiJUiG,  Elavx,  Elvoed,  ElwakdX 
are  all  probably  names  of  the  same  person  who 
M  aambered  among  the  bbhopa  of  Menerb  or  St. 
DfeTid*s,  but  beyond  the  names  we  know  nothing ; 
it  b  suggested  by  Professor  Stubbs  that  he  may 
he  Elrod  or  Elbod,  bishop  of  Bangor  (▲.D.  755- 
909)  [jLLBOti^  bat  it  b  rery  doubtful  for  many 
tsssoM,  though  the  names  are  similar.  (Stubba, 
%.  Soar,  Jbtgl,  155,  157;  Oirald.  Camb.  Itin. 
CmkH  c  L  wka.  yL ;  Godwin,  de  Pranul.  AngL 
601).  [J.  G.] 

ELVAK  (Stubbs,  Beg,  Sacr.  p.  152),  lejendAry 
btihop  of  Lomkm.    [Ei^ah.]  p?.  H.] 

ELYEI6,  Welsh  saint.    [Elteb.] 

KLVETUS,  bishop  of  Are«v»,  775.  (Cap- 
ftlbtti,  Le  Ckiem  if/taHa,  iriii.  76 ;  Ughelli, 
im.  Sacr.  i.  412.)  (.A*  H.  D.  A.] 


ELVIANDU8  (Helyiandub),  tbhop  cf 
Treriso  (Tarrisium).  When  Attila  had  sackMl 
Aquileia.  Concordia,  and  other  neiffhbounpg 
cities,  and  was  approaching  Treriso  the  bishop 
saved  the  town  by  a  promj^  surrender,  a.d.  452. 
(Ughelli, /to/ia  iSborti,  T.  490 ;  Gams,  &nM  J^. 
803.)  [L.  b.] 

ELVOD  (Stubbs,  Beg.  Sacr.  p.  157),  bbhop 
of  Bangor,  archbbhop  of  Gwynned.  [Elbod, 
Elvaed.]  [C.  H.] 

ELYODUOUB,  educated  at  Bangor  in 
Wales,  and  author  of  mtiona  Britotmm,  Ub.  i., 
b  probably  the  same  as  St.  Elbod,  whose  contem- 
porary he  b  otherwise  said  to  hare  been,  though 
hb  reputed  date  (a.d.  590)  b  at  least  two  cen- 
turies before  St.  Elbod's  time.  Pitseus  (de 
niuit.  AngL  Script.  103)  calb  him  Elrodugus 
Probus,  and  adheres  to  the  early  date ;  he  also 
gives  a  separate  account  of  Elbodus,  and  yet 
he  appears  to  giro  an  account  of  the  same 
indiyldual  in  both  memoirs.  [Elbod.]  (Wright, 
Biog.  Brit.  LU,  135 ;  Tanner,  BiU.  262.)  [J.  G.] 

ELYOED,  bishop  of  Meneria  (Stubbs,  Beg. 
Sacr.  p.  155>    [Elvaed^  Elbodw]         [C.  H.] 

ELYOGUS  (Stubbs,  J?«9.  Sacr.  p.  156),bbhop 
ofLlandaC    [Elwoo.]  [C.  H.] 

ELWAED.    [Elvaed.] 

ELWABED  (Elowored),  a  clerical  witness 
to  grants  of  Und  to  Llandaff  when  Teilo  and 
Arwystyl  were  the  bbhops  in  the  6th  century 
{lAb.  Lund,  by  Rees,  858-60,  412-18).  When 
St.  Oudoceus  was  chosen  to  succeed  St.  Teilo, 
Elwared  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  electont. 
According  to  the  Life  of  Si.  Oudocetu,  he,  Mer- 
chwyn,  and  Cynfyn  went,  apparently  as  delegates 
from  the  clergy,  to  present  the  bbhop-elect  to 
the  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury  for  consecration. 
(/%.  .H72.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  he  is 
the  Elgwored  who  attend^  the  school  of  St. 
DubriduB  at  Hentland  on  the  Wre  [Dubricius] 
{lb.  324).  "  [J.  G.] 

ELWlNUS(l),  ST., or  Alunus,  one  of  Breaca's 
companions  in  Iter  voyage  from  Ireland  to  Corn- 
wall. A  life  of  him  was  extant  in  Leland's  time 
(Itin.  m.  p.  5,  15,  16,  21).  Hb  day  was  Feb. 
22.  The  parish  named  after  him,  St.  Allen,  b 
a  little  way  north  of  Truro,  and  the  parish  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea  b  dedicated  to  St.  Perran, 
abo  an  Irish  saint  [C.  W.  B.] 

ELWINU8  (2)  (Malm.  G.  B.  A.  i.  f  77,  ed. 

Hardy),  brother  of  Egfrid.    [Elfwih.]   [C.  H.] 

ELWOED  (Elwoid,  Elwod),  abUt  of  St. 
nityd's,  now  Lantwit  Major,  and  witness  to 
several  grants  of  land  to  the  see  of  Llanda6f^ 
when  Oudoceus  and  Berthgwyn  were  bishops,  in 
the  6th  century  (Lib.  Land,  by  Rees,  402  sq.). 

[J.  G.] 

ELWOO  (Elvogub)  was  bbhop  of  Llandaff  in 
the  time  of  Meurig,  Rhjs,  Ffemwael,  and  Rhodri, 
sons  of  Ithael,  king  of  Olewyssig  (Glamorgan). 
He  is  said  by  Ussher  to  have  been  the  sixteenth 
bbhop  of  Llandaff,  and  the  Liber  Landavemie 
places  him  next  to  bishop  Trychan,  but  the 
aditor  inserts  three  bishops  between  th«m  aad 
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counts  Elwog  onljT  i^e  ninth  prelmte  ml  LlandaE 
He  mniit  have  flourished  in  the  second  helf  of 
the  8th  century.  Professor  Stubbs  suggests 
bis  identity  with  Elbod,  bishop  of  Bangor.  (X^ 
liOndav.  460,  626 ;  Ussher,  EccL  Ant,  c  5,  wks. 
T.  110;  Godwin,  iUFrauuk  AngL  625;  Stubbs, 
JiegiiL  Sacr.  156.)  [J,  0.] 

ELWOBED.    [Elwarsd.] 

ELWT8TTL  (Elqistil),  one  of  the  clergj 
under  St.  Dubricius,  is  placed  among  the  bishops 
of  Uandaff,  but  only  as  one  of  the  sufiragans, 
according  to  the  sjrstem  instituted  by  St.  Teilo, 
who  ^  r^sed  (suitable  persons)  to  the  episcopacy, 
sending  them  through  the  country,  and  giWng 
dioceses  to  them  to  suit  the  oonyenience  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people."  Elwystyl  appears  to 
have  been  stationed  in  Ergyng,  and  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  6th  centu^,  in  the  times 
of  Cynfyn  and  Gwyddai,  sons  of  Pebiau,  kings  of 
£rgyng.  {Lib,  Landav,  by  Bees,  352,  409,  624 ; 
Godwin,  da  Praesul.  AngL  622 ;  Stubbs,  Beg. 
Sacr,  JMgl.  156.)  [J.  G.] 

ELXAI  (Epiphan.  Haeres.  xix.),  founder  of 
Elkesaites.    [Elkesai.]  [C.  H.] 

ELYMLAS,  a  presbyter,  martyred  in  Persia, 
.ogether  with  Polychronius  bishop  of  Babylon,  and 
leveral  other  presbyters  and  deacons  during  the 
Oecian  perpecution.  Commemorated  April  22. 
(Boll.  Acta  S8,  Apr.  iii.  11 ;  Tillem.  Hist  Ecdet, 
r.  561 ;  Baron.  AwmI,  254,  27.)         [T.  S.  B.] 

ELYW.    [Elltw.] 

EMA  or  AMA— May  22.  Martyr  with  six 
other  nuns,  captives  with  Eliabus.  [Euabub.] 
They  were  offered  freedom  on  condition  of  mar- 
riage and  offering  sacrifice.  They  refused,  and 
were  at  once  beheaded.  (Assem.  Mart.  Orient, 
I.  144.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

EMAGOLA.    [MoLOOUB.] 

EMAN,  a  clerical  witness  to  a  grant  made  to 
Grecielis,  bishop  of  Uandaff,  late  in  the  7th 
or  early  in  the  8th  century  {lAb.  Land,  by 
Recs,  417-18).  [J.  G.] 

EMANT,  of  Cluain,  commemorated  July  1. 
He  is  called  a  bishop  by  Mar.  CGorman,  and 
his  name  is  inserted  by  the  second  hand  in  the 
Maariyrology  of  Donegal  (by  Todd  and  Reeves, 
185  and  n.  *).  It  appears  in  the  Kalendar  of  the 
Arbuthnott  Missal  (Bp.  Forbes,  JTo/.  Scott,  Sonde, 
102),  in  the  phonetic  form  of  St.  Evan,  bishop. 

[J.  G.] 

EMAKUEL,  archimandriU.    [Emmakuel.] 

EMANTJS,  martyred  at  Chartres  in  the  6th 
century  with  St.  Maurilins  and  St.  Almerus. 
According  to  the  legend  he  was  a  Cappadocian, 
who  in  early  youth  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
where  pope  Leo  befriended  him  and  furthered 
his  education.  After  a  stay  of  seven  yeurs,  he 
conceived  the  desire  of  visiting  the  shrine  of  St. 
Maxarius  at  Milan.  Here  he  stayed  two  years; 
and  then  proceeded  to  that  of  St.  Symphorian  at 
Antun,  but  a  little  later,  warned  hy  a  vision, 
quitted  that  city  to  preach  the  Gospel  at 
Chartres.  In  a  remote  part  of  that  district  he 
mf  Mt  npon  by  thieves,  who  received  i^ith  oon- 
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tempt  his  exhortations  to  them  to  lead  a  beCt«r 
life,  and  slew  him  on  the  16th  of  May,  the  dar 
on  which  he  is  honoured  at  Chartres.  (BolL 
Acta  SS,  Mai.  iiL  595.)  [S.  A.  fi.] 

EMCHAT  (Emohath),  an  old  man  in  Glea 
Urquhart,  on  the  side  of  Looh  Ness,  Invemeae- 
shire,  who  was  converted  and  baptised  by  8L, 
Colum.b^  and  then  passed  to  the  Lord.  Hli 
son  Viroieo  also  believed,  and  was  baptised  with 
all  his  house  (Adamnan,  Vit,  8,  OoL  UL  c  14). 

[J.  G.] 

EMEBBBTU8,  bishop  of  Cambray.  [HiLiiB- 
BSBTTO.3 

EMERENTIANA,  a  virgin^  martyr  ajt 
Rome,  A.D.  304.  She  was  the  foster-sister  of 
Agnes  fAaNES] ;  as  she  mourned  for  her  at  her 
tomb,  ske  was  stoned  by  a  crowd  of  people.  She 
was  at  the  time  a  catechumen.  She  is  com- 
memorated Jan.  23.  {Men,  Bas. ;  Mart,  Ad.,  Ca. ; 
Baron.  Annal.  304,  31.)  (T.  a  B.] 

EBiEBIA  (1)  is  the  name  given  by  Jooeline 
and  Evinus  in  their  Lives  of  St.  Patrick  to  the 
two  daughters  of  St.  Patrick's  master  Milcho, 
and  sisters  of  bishop  Guasacht  (Jan.  24)  of 
Granard.  While  Joceline  (c  36)  gives  lev 
particulars  regarding  them  except  their  place  of 
burial,  Evinus  (TVip.  Vit,  i.  c  20,  ii.  oc  30,  137) 
gives  first  an  account  of  a  wonderful  dream  by 
Milcho,  and  then  tells  how  St.  Patrick  placed 
bishop  Guasacht  over  the  church  of  Granard, 
CO.  Longford,  and  the  two  suters  were  put  in 
charge  of  the  neighbouring  nunnery  of  Clnain- 
bronach,  now  Clonbroney,  where  at  death  they 
were  interred,  and  are  now  venerated  on  July  11 
(Colgan,  Ac^2  SS.  741,  coL  2,  and  Dr,Thamn.  73, 
c.  36, 100  n.  36, 120,  c  20, 193,  c.30, 148,  c  137, 
170,  n.  *).  Lanigan  {EocL  Hist.  If.  L  146,  219, 
405)  allows  that  there  may  have  been  such  per- 
sons in  Ireland,  and  even  at  Clonbroney,  but  sees 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  receiving 
them  and  Guasacht  as  children  of  the  unfortunate 
Milcho  or  Maelchu. 

EHEBLA  (2),  one  of  St.  Triduana's  two 
companions  at  Resooby,  For£u*shire  [Tbumjajia] 
(Bret.  Aberd.  Prop.  SS.  p.  aestiv.  £  122). 

[J.  O.] 

EMEBINUS  (EamenubX  a  bishop  of  Limoges, 
whose  name  is  found  in  the  catalogues  between 
Atticus  and  Hermogenian,  who  flourished  in  the 
3rd  century.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letter 
written  by  Jordanns  bbhop  of  Limoges  to  pope 
Benedict  YIIL,  in  which  he  gives  a  list  of^the 
early  bishops  of  the  see  in  their  chronological 
order.  (OaUia  Christ,  ii  501,  Inttrmnenta,  163 ; 
Gams,  Series  Episc  564.)  [L.  D.] 

EMEBITA(1),  supposed  sister  of  the  British 
king  Lucius.  Her  death  by  martyrdom,  alter 
she  had  followed  her  brother  in  his  misdonary 
journeys,  is  placed  at  .Trimas  or  Trimontium, 
near  Curia,  now  Coire,  or  Chur,  the  capital 
tovm  of  the  Swiss  canton  Grisons,  AJ>.  193. 
Her  feast  is  Dec  4.  Dempster  has  her  cnp* 
memoration  at  May  26  and  Dec  8,  and  with 
other  Scotch,  authorities  gives  her  nativity  to 
Scotia  (Ussher,  EooL  Ant.  cc  3,  6,  wks.  t. 
53  sq.  166*,  Cressy,  Ch.  Hist.  BriL  ir.  16; 
Dempster,  HitL  Eod,  GenL  Soot.  I  2€1 ;  R«>sa, 
Weish  SaiiUs,  83,  316).  [J.  Q.] 
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nCSBITA  (IX  ▼i^gin  roartTT  at  Rome, 
tsgetlier  with  Digna.  'Aej  were  pot  to  death 
iuiag  tht  Valerian  persecution,  drc  ▲.!>.  257. 
OMBBemonted  Sept.  22.  (^AA.  8&  Sept.  ri. 
302.)  (T.  S.  B.] 

SMEBITA  (S),  sister  of  Cornelia,  confessor. 
(Cyp.  i^  21,  22.)     [Macaeiub.] 

[E.  W.  B.1 

B1CKBITU6  (1),  Donatist  bbhop  of  Julia 
Cujarea,  or  Jol,  once  an  important  town  on  the 
tout  of  Morooeo,  now  called  Schcrschell  (Shaw, 
Trm,  p.  18> 

A  conferenee  between  the  Catholics  and  Dona- 
tisU  wss  held  at  Carthage  in  June,  ▲.D.  411,  hj 
comnuad  of  Honorius,  at  which  Maroellinus  the 
proeoasal  presided.  For  the  general  character 
of  the  discussion,  and  the  part  talcen  in  it  hj 
EsMritns,  lee  abore,  toL  L  pp.  893,  894,  but 
mss  remarks  may  here  be  added  to  illustrate 
hit  own  character.  He  maf  be  described  as 
shewtttg  himself  a  pertinacious  and  adroit, 
ind  to  this  extent  able,  partisan  and  special 
plesder,  exhibiting  much  proiiBssion  of  fiumess 
sad  sBxisty  that  the  case  should  be  decided  on 
iti  nal  oierits,  but  meanwhile  making  it  his 
boiiseiB  to  dirert  attention  firom  them,  affecting 
a  mock  modestT  as  to  his  own  slowness  of  com- 
prehesiioa,  and  on  this  ground  repeatedly  asking 
ibr  more  time  to  consider  the  whole  matter, 
dedsnag  his  inability  to  understand  the  grounds 
t»ktM  by  his  opponents,  and  complaining  of  their 
alUged  attempt  to  regard  the  IX»natists  and  not 
thtmselres  as  the  chAllenging  party.  He  at- 
toepted  also  to  shew  that  the  ground  taken  by* 
tliem  ia  their  invitation  to  discuss  the  disputed 
qootioBs  was  different  from  that  laid  down  by 
the  imperial  commission,  that  the  genuineness  of 
the  ioritstion  itself  was  doubtful,  and  that  there 
vitoa  the  part  of  the  Catholics  a  wish  to  con- 
c«al  the  truth  in  this  matter.  At  the  same  time 
he  diseUimed  any  obligation  of  being  bound  by 
the  result  of  the  discussion,  insisted  on  regarding 
the  qnestion  as  merely  an  African  one,  and  pro- 
tertad  against  its  b^ng  extended  beyond  the 
lisrits  of  Africa  alone. 

When  Augustine  replied  that  it  affected  not 
the  African  church  only,  but  the  universal 
cbirch  of  Christ,  Emeritus  accused  him  of  shift- 
iag  his  ground,  and  of  taxing  him  with  a  fault 
9(  which  he  himself  was  guiltj.  When  the 
pwdent  recalled  the  attention  of  the  DonaUsts 
t«  the  real  qneatioii,  viz.  whether  the  case  was 
ts  be  argned  on  the  ground  of  fact  or  on  that  of 
doctrine,  Emeritus  replied,  that  if  there  were 
tve  frouids  there  onght  to  hare  been  two  com- 
niflioai,  and  to  the  remark  of  Augustine,  that 
if  &eto  TOe  to  be  judged,  they  must  be  attested 
hf  fvidtace,  if  doctrine,  arguments  taken  from 
Soiptare  must  be  naed.  Emeritus  repeated  his 
fcnier  pretest  against  treating  the  Donatista  as 
«bsUetg«n  of  tlM  disenssion.  When  Augustine 
Mhsd  whether  they  abandoned  their  obje^on  to 
the  eooNeratioii  of  CaedUanus,  Emeritna  oom- 
H«aid  that  if  they  did  so  they  were  treated  as 
«|i*llacers ;  if  net,  the  Catholics  claimed  the 
fight  of  replying  to  them  as  objectors.  He  pro- 
tc^  agafaist  the  importation  into  the  oonth>- 
Wf  of  the  nama  of  Caedlianus.  Had  the 
pv'QMdi&gs  concerning  him  made  him  a  righteous 
^  or  not  ?  The  church  onght  to  be  pure,  and 
is  Titistsd  by  the  presence  of  impure  persons. 
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The  world  is  not  the  church,  nor  does  God  in 
any  way  regard  the  two  as  identical.  The  above 
account  is  taken  from  the  JfofiMmenia  Vetera  de 
Don,  Hitt,  in  OberthOr's  edition  of  OpUtus,  No. 
63,  pp.  286-482;  see  also  Ribbek,  Don,  md  Aug, 
pp.  515-608. 

On  Sept.  20,  418,  a  meeting  of  Catholic 
bishops  was  held  at  Caesarea  by  desire  of  Zosi- 
mus,  bishop  of  Rome,  at  which  Deuterius,  the 
metropolitan,  presided.  Emeritus,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  place  at  this  time,  was  invited  to 
attend.  Having  mentioned  the  insinuations 
which  were  current  as  to  the  unfairness  of  the 
inquiry,  whose  decision  it  was  said  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Catholics,  Augustine  called  on 
him  to  give  a  reason  why,  after  the  decisions 
against  bim  and  his  party,  he  still  refused  to 
rejoin  the  church.  Haring  recited  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Catholic  bishops  prerious  to  the  in- 
quiry,  in  order  to  shew  their  candour  and  spirit 
of  fairness,  Augustine  gave  a  summary  of^  the 
Maximianist  proceedings,  in  which  Emeritus  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  as  a  member  of  the 
council  of  Bazaia,  and  by  assisting  in  drawing 
up  its  decision,  if  not,  as  Augustine  appears  to  say, 
actually  dictating  it.  He  shewed  that  these  had 
been  pressed  without  effect  upon  the  Dunatists  at 
the  in'quiry,  and  pointed  out  their  inconsistency 
therein.  But  he  failed  in  drawing  from  his 
opponent  anv  satufactory  reply.  (Aug.  de 
Gfstis  cum  Emer.  vol.  ix.  p.  698;  llllemont, 
Ixvii.,  Ixxvii. ;  Doivatism,  sup.  887.) 

Two  days  after  this  Emeritus  was  present 
at  a  discourse  delivered  by  Augustine  in  the 
principal  church  of  Caesarea,  in  which,  while 
he  justified  the  imperial  proceedings  against 
the  Dunatists,  proceedings  which  they  chose 
to  call  persecution,  he  entreated  bis  former 
opponent  to  return  to  the  communion  of  the 
church.  Augustine  mentions  in  his  Retractations 
that  shortly  after  thu  he  a  Idressed  a  letter  to 
Emeritus,  containing  an  account  of  the  points  in 
which  he  thought  the  Donatists  had  been  van- 
quished in  argument,  but  this  letter  is  not  ex- 
tant. From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of 
Emeritus.  (Aug.  Serm,  ad  Pop.  Caee.  vol.  ix.  p. 
690 ;  Retract,  ii.  46, 51 ;  Epp,  190,  193,  c  Oaud, 
i.  14 ;  Possidius,  VU,  Aug.  c  14 ;  Ribbek,  ti.  ». 
pp.  645,  649.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

EMERITUS  (S),bUhop  of  Maori  in  the  African 
province  of  Mauritania  Sitifensis,  summoned  te 
Carthage  to  confer  with  the  Arians  by  the 
Vandal  king  Hunneric,  ▲.!>.  484 ;  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  conference  he  was  sent  into  banish- 
ment, where  he  died.  (Morcelli,  Africa  Christ, 
L  207 ;  Gams,  Seriee  Epiec  466.)  [L.  D.] 

EMEBTTUB  (8X  eleventh  archbishop  of  Em- 
brun,  succeeding  Salonius,  who  was  deposed  for 
treason  and  followed  by  St.  Alfonsus,  is  said  to 
have  held  the  see  from  a.d.  585  to  610.  He  was 
present  at  the  second  council  of  Mioon  in  585, 
and  himself  convened  a  provincial  synod  in  a.d. 
588.  (Qreg.  Tur.  ffiat  Franc  lib.  v.  cap.  28 ; 
Labbe,  Cono,  vi.  681,  692;  Ceillier,  But,  d*i 
Auteure  Sacr^  xi.  896 ;  QaU.  Ckritt.  UL  1063.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

EMERITUS  (4),  a  reader,  who  suffered  mar* 
tyrdom  along  with  Satnminns  and  many  others 
at  Abitina  in  Africa  during  the  Diocletian  perse* 
cution,  A.D.  303.    He  openly  avowed  that  at 
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mbljr  had  been  held  in  his  hcmte  on  m  Snndaj, 
vid  refnsed  to  sarrender  the  lacred  books,  for, 
%id  he,  '*  thej  are  written  on  my  heart."  He 
tas  commemorated  on  Feb.  11  or,  according  to 
lime,  on  Feb.  12.  (BolL  AA.  S&  Feb.  ii.  513- 
^19;  Balase,  MitoeU.  ffitt.  i.  14;  CeUlier,  iiL 
10;  Vict.  Vit.  de  Pen,  TondL  lib.  iU. ;  Roinart, 
AA.  Sine. Mart,  882;  fiaron.  AnnaL  803, 36,  49.) 

[L.D.] 

EMEBIU8  (IX  bishop  of  Treras.    [Evemb- 

BU8.] 

EMEBIU8  (2%  the  eighth  bishop  of  Saintes, 
succeeding  Eosebins,  flourished  in  A^.  562  or 
563.  Hu  election  was  irregular,  for  he  had 
usurped  the  see  on  the  sole  anthorit  j  of  a  man- 
date of  king  Ciotaire,  without  the  consent  of  his 
metropolitan,  who  was  absent,  and  apparentlf 
without  having  obtained  the  sufiVages  of  the 
people  and  clergy.  Accordinglf,  Leontius  the 
archbishop  of  Bourges  oonvened  a  council  of  the 
K;hop6  of  his  proWnce  at  Saintes,  and  having 
aeprired  Emerius,  put  Heradius  a  priest  of 
Bourges  in  his  place  (Labbe,  C(mo.  ri.  527; 
Oali,  Ck,  ii.  1057).  The  document  attesting  the 
firesh  election,  subscribed  br  the  archbishop  and 
bishops,  was  forwarded  to  king  Charibert,  who 
had  succeeded  his  (ather  CloUire.  Charibert 
at  once  ordered  Emerius  to  be  reinstated,  and 
sent  his  officers  to  exact  a  thousand  gold  pieces 
from  Leontius,  and  from  the  rest  according 
to  their  abilitj,  and  so  arenged  the  insult, 
(Greg.  Tur.  Hitt.  Fnmo.  ir.  26;  CeilL  Hitt. 
de$  AuU'tTM  SacrAj  xt  886-7.)  This  was  one 
of  the  high-handed  impieties  to  which  Baronius 
(ann.  566,  n.  xriiL)  ascribes  Charibert's  death. 
But  he  infers  mm  some  rerses  of  Venan- 
tius  Fortunatus,  lib.  L  (giren  in  Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  Ixxxriii.  74),  that  Emerius  continued  to 
hold  the  see,  and  was  reconciled  to  Leontius. 

[S.  A.  B.] 

EMERIUS(8),  ST.,  son  of  St  Candida,  founder 
.and  first  abbat  of  the  monasterj  of  Banyoles 
(Balneolum)  in  Catalonia.  He  liyed  during  the 
time  when  the  Gothic  inhabitants  of  Spain  were 
hard  pressed  hj  the  Mahometans,  during  the  life 
of  Charles  Martel,  A.D.  739 ;  other  traditions 
assign  him  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  {AA,S8, 
Boll.  27  Jan.  ii.  781.)  [L.  D.] 

EMERU8,  bishop  of  Treyes.    [ETEMSBUt.] 
EMETEBICU8,bbhopofTarentaise.    [Eia- 

TKRIUB.] 

EMETERIUS  (1)  AGRICJOLA  (Matinub, 
St.  Madir),  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
near  Barcelona  about  A.D.  680.  He  was  com- 
memorated on  March  3.  (Boll.  AA.  S8.  Mart, 
i  244.)  [L.  D.] 

EMETERIUS  (2)  only  known  as  a  subscriber 
c^  the  fifth  council  of  Aries,  A.D.  554.  He 
WAS  not  present,  but  was  represented  by  Clau- 
dianus,  a  deacon.  The  name  of  his  see  was  not 
added,  and  he  has  been  claimed  conjectural ly  as 
the  sixth  bishop  of  Riex,  and  the  eighth  of 
Marseilles.  The  latter  is  Le  Cointe's  conjecture, 
and  is  the  more  probable.  (Le  Cointe,  an.  554,  n. 
xyil  yoL  i.  p.  799 ;  OalL  Christ,  i.  394,  637  ; 
Labbe,  Qmo,  yi.  462.)  [S.  A.  B.J 

EMETUERIUS  (Hakmatkrius,  Heme- 
ruuus,  Hemithkriub),  martyr,  who  is  said  to 
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haye  suffered  along  with  Celedonins,  at  (Mm 
guria,  the  modem  Calahorra,  on  the  riycr  Khm, 
Be  must  haye  liyed  before  Prudentiua,  but  ml 
what  period  is  quite  uncertain  (Gregor.  Tonm. 
de  GUmt,  Mart.  L  93,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lai.  Ixzi* 
825).  He  was  commemorated  on  Mnreh  3. 
Prudentins  composed  a  poem  (^Peritt^ph.  Hymn  L) 
in  honour  of  the  two  martyrs  (&L  Ix.  875; 
AA.  83.  BoU.  Mart.  i.  228).  The  Bollaadista 
distinguish  between  this  martyr  and  Emeteaina. 
(  Vet.  Rom.  Mart..,  UsuanL,  Adon.,  Notkar.,  Wan- 
delb.    In  MarL  Bteron.  he  occurs  as  Eramitaa.) 

[L.D.J 
EMIODIUS  (EmroDnTB),  first  bishop  and 
tnteUry  saint  of  Asculum  or  AscoU  in  PSoenwn. 
In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  he  came  out  of 
Germany,  with  twelye  brothers,  to  yisit  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  at  Rome,  where  by  hb 
sealous  preaching,  oyerthrowing  a  statu*  of 
Aesculapius  and  casting  it  into  the  Tiber,  bo 
so  exasperated  the  praenct  that  Maroellus  bishop 
of  Rome  ordained  him  bishop  and  sent  him  for 
safety  to  Asculum.  Here  he  eyentnally  suffered 
martyrdom  under  the  praefect  Polimnins,  a-D. 
803  or  304.  The  Roman  Martyivlogy  com- 
memorates him  on  Ang.  5.  His  life  nas  been 
written  by  Appiani,  the  Jesuit  historian  of 
Asooli,  but  the  authorities  fbr  his  highly 
legendary  Acta  are  allowed  by  Boschina  to  be 
conflicting  and  suspicious.  (Ughel.  ItaL  Soe.  i. 
439;  Baion.  Amuil.  309,  iy.;  BolL  Aeia  88. 
Aug.  iL  25 ;  Paolo  Antonio  Appiani,  VUa  di  8im 
EmidiOt  Rom.  1702.)  [C.  H.] 

EMILA  (IX  bishop  of  Barcelona  (?)  tnm  about 
A.D.  600  to  about  615.  His  name  appears  among 
the  sicnatures  to  the  dbputed  decretum  Gnnde- 
mari  [Guivthimab],  which  professes  to  date  from 
610.  An  Emila  is  also  found  among  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  synod  of  the  prorince  of  Tarra- 
conensis,  held  at  £gara  in  615.  No  see  is  men* 
tioned,  but  as  Barcelona  is  one  of  the  snfFragmn 
bishoprics  of  Tarragona,  it  seems  justifiable  to 
iilentify  this  Emila  with  the  Emila  eodesiae 
Barcinonensb  episoopus  in  Gunthimar's  decree, 
which,  even  if  not  of  the  date  it  pretends  to  be, 
was  probably  put  together  with  the  help  of 
documents  now  inaccessible  to  us.  It  is  not 
pretended  in  any  case  that  the  decretum  ia  later 
than  681  (Esp.  8igr,  xxix.  128;  Agairre- 
Catalani,  Ui.  342  and  324).    [Sbverds,  St.I 

[M.  A.  W.] 

EMILA  (S),  bishop  of  Mentesa.  After  the 
(disputed)  synod  of  Gsrthaginensian  bishops  at 
Toledo,  in  610,  and  the  decree  of  Gnnthimar  in 
the  same  year  [Gunthimab]  (which  documents 
are  appended  to  the  Acts  of  C.  ToL  xii.),  there 
appear  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  three  letters^ 
or  8uggegtione»f  from  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Mentesa,  the  first  from  Sesuld  in  the  name  of 
the  clergy,  the  second  from  Sunila,  whom  Floras 
talces  to  haye  been  the  chief  dril  authority,  and 
the  third  from  John,  Ermengild,  and  Viyeadna,  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  Mentesa,  asking  that 
one  Emila  of  noble  birth  and  character,  shonld  be 
consecrated  *'  per  Dei  et  yestram  ordinationem.*' 
There  is  no  name  giyen  of  the  church  *o  which 
the  letters  were  addressed,  and  we  haye  ne 
farther  mention  of  Emila;  but  if  the  letters,  t«* 
gether  with  the  synod  and  decree,  are  genuine 
and  not  a  forgery  of  the  time  of  Julian,  if 
probable,  as  Gams  has  suggested,  that  the  letten 
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were  tacked  onto  th«  Acts  of  the  ijnod  mid  to 
Gutiiiiiar*!  decree,  as  docmneiitaiy  eyidence  in 
laj^ortef  the  claim  to  supremacy  then  bronght 
forvud  bv,  and  formallr  conceded  to,  Toledo,  and 
tkat  £miia  most  be  dated,  not  after  610,  but 
bciert  589,  between  which  rears  the  names  of 
ths  biihops  of  Mentesa  are  known  {Stp*  8agr, 
fii.  855,  Agnirre-Catalani ;  Gams,  Kirehenguch, 
wL  fi.  pt  2.  77).  [M.A.W.] 

EMILA  (SX  bishop  of  Ilid  (Elche),  subscribes 
the  sets  of  the  fifteenth  council  of  Toledo  under 
Egwt,  A.a  6li8,  as  *<  Elidtanae,  qui  et  Elotanae 
wein  Efsseopus."  For  the  connexion  of  the  see 
of  Hid  with  the  older  bishopric  of  Elotana  md, 
SsBPSSTunn.  {E^  Sagr,  viL  241 ;  Aguirre- 
CataUai,  ir.  313.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

ElOLA  (4),  the  last  bishop  of  Coimbra  under 
tki  Qothie  rule  whose  name  remains  to  us.  He 
lipi  tht  acts  of  the  sixteenth  Council  of  Toledo, 
osder  Egica,  A.D.  693.  QEtp.  Sagr,  xiii.  76 ; 
Agatrre-Catalani,  ir.  333.)    (XucsNoros.] 

[M.  A.  W.] 

EMILA  (5),  deacon  of  Cordora,  martyr  with 
ffiiraniai,  a  layman,  under  the  Saracens.  Ther 
vtn  pr<^d«nt  in  the  Arabian  tongue,  in  which 
tbcj  io  eloquently  denounced  the  false  prophet 
Wjood  sll  previous  example  that  the  Saracens 
■wiitsled  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  Christian 
church  at  CotUom.  £ulogius  of  Toledo  gives 
Sept  15  ai  their  day  (Enlog.  Tolet.  Memor,  SS. 
B.  12,  in  Patr.  Lat  exr.  793).  Emila  u  named 
ilsoCfflUianus.    [KmiJANin  (15>]        [C.  H.] 

EMUJAKUS  (1)  (Akmilianus),  reckoned 
^  the  Sammarthani,  according  to  their  autho- 
ritiM,  the  fint  bishop  of  Valence  in  Gaul.  He 
is  aentioned,  withoat  any  see,  among  the 
biihefis  who  aktend«d  the  coundl  of  Valence 
is  the  year  374.  (Brnna,  Cemon.  AposL  ii.  Ill ; 
OtH  ChritL  xtL  S91 ;  CeUlier»  ir.  600.) 

[CH.] 

IHILIAirCS  (I)  L,  elerenth  bishop  of 
TemUi,  cir.  A.D.  500,  present  at  the  third  and 
feuth  councils  of  Rome  under  Synunachus 
(Maati,  viiL  352  a,  268  c),  buried  in  the  church 
<tf  Si  Kosebius,  where  his  remains  were  dis- 
covered in  1061 ;  commemorated  Sept.  11.  It 
iaatated  that  he  was  bom  in  Spain  in  the  town 
•f  Libyum,  that  he  was  a  disdple  of  bishop 
'eHx,  sad  a  hermit  for  forty  years,  and  that  his 
pest  &me  caused  him  to  be  unanimously  elected 
^"Aop  by  the  clergy  and  people  of'Vercelli 
{M.  Acta  as.  n  Sept.  lit  797  ;  Ughelli,  /tal. 
&9.iv.762).  The  story  of  his  life  thus  crosses 
that  ofthe  famous  SpauMh  San  Millan.  [Emiu- 
A>W(8).]  [C.H.] 

BMIUAinJS  (S)  IL,  twenty-second  bishop 
rf  Vereelli  according  to  UgheSli  (/te/.  Bout, 
ir-  763X  who  is  followed  by  Gams.  The  period 
>>BgB«d  to  him  is  the  year  A.D.  653,  and  he  is 
'■t^d  to  have  reoeiTed  many  privileges  from  the 
^htrd  king,  Aripert  I.  Some  confoslon  with 
™Bsbvs  UL  may  be  suspected.  [C.  H.] 

apLIANUS(4)in.,bishopofVercelli.  In 
»«ri of  Aripert  It,  king  of  the  Lombards,  dated 
«t. «,  706  (Troya,  CocL  D^>lam,  3,  p.  80),  Emi- 
Jms  reeeives  a  confirmation  of  the  lands  which 
<Mcriiis  (*'olim  noster  miles  nunc  autem  .  . 
■****")  had  fivea  totlie  monastery  known  after* 
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wards  as  that  of  St.  Michele  di  Lucedlo  near 
VercellL  Aripert  also  decrees  that  the  monastery 
which  Emilianus  had  consecrated  should  be  under 
the  control  of  himself  and  his  successors.  (See 
also  Hi8toria$  /^airiae  Mommmta  Chcuiarum^ 
vol.  t  13-15.  The  charter  belongs  to  a.d.  706 
or  707,  according  as  the  **  fifth  indiction  "  m 
reckoned.  Ughelli  (Itai.  Bacr,  iv.  763)  has  no 
Emilianus  III.,  and  calls  this  bishop,  of  whom 
he  relates  the  same  facts,  Magnetius,  the  twenty- 
fifth  in  his  list.    See  the  preceding  article.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 
EMILIANITS  (6)  patiiarch  of  Grado,749  to 
757.    See  Cappelletti,  Le  Chieae  d^ Italia,  ix.  749 
For  the  relations  of  Grado  and  Aquileia,  see 
Elias  and  Epipuanius.    (Ughelli,  Itai,  Sacr.  v 
1090.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EMILIANUS  (6)  (Aemilianus),  an  Irish 
bishop,  patron  of  Faventia,  now  Faenza,  in  the 
north  of  Italy  (Lanigan,  Eccl,  Bist.  Ir,  ii.  c.  16, 
§  10 ;  Camerarius,  de  Sout,  Ibrt  Nov.  12,  p.  198 ; 
Jfon.  Hitt.  Bi-it.  i.  193  n.  »►).  [J.  G.] 

EMILIANUS  (7)  fAEMiUANUS),  a  hermit 
who  retired  into  the  forest  of  Ponticiacum  in 
Auvergne.  This  localitv  has  been  thought  to  be 
either  Pontgibaud  at  the  sourcee  of  the  Sioule, 
west  of  Clermont  beyond  the  Puy  de  D6me 
mountain,  or  Pionsat  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  dep.  Puy  de  D6me.  Here  he  passed  his  life 
in  praver  and  manual  labour,  with  the  birds  and 
wild  beasts  for  his  familiar  companions.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  a.d.  538,  leaving  what 
possessions  he  had  to  his  disciple  Brachio.  (Greg. 
Tur.  Vit,  Patr.  c  12,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxi. 
1210 ;  Ceillier,  xi.  381.)  [L.  D.] 

EMILIANUS  (8)  (Armiuahui^  Saw 
MiLLAK),  solitary ;  one  of  the  most  Ihmous  and 
ancient  of  Spanish  saints,  claimed  by  the  Spanish 
Benedictines  as  joint  patron  of  Spain  with  St. 
James  (Sandoval,  FtmdacUmeM  dt  &m  Bmito  en 
EspaMOy  Madrid,  1601).  The  only  original  source . 
of  information  about  him  is  the  life  of  him  by 
St.  Braulio  bishop  of  Ssragossa,  written  about 
fifty  years  after  his  death,  on  the  testimony  of 
four  of  his  disciples — Citonatus,  Sophronius^ 
Gerontlus,  and  a  holy  woman  PoUmia.  St. 
Braulio  died  about  657,  and  we  have  a  mention 
of  his  life  of  Emilianus  by  St.  Ildefonso  (de 
Scr^t.  Eccl,  lib.  it  cap.  12^  which  must  have 
been  written  before  667.  The  life  was  written 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  read  on  the 
saint's  feast-day,  November  12,  and  was  sent  to 
the  bishop's  brother  Fronimianus,  accompanied 
by  an  Iambic  hymn,  which  appears  at  length  in 
the  Musarabic  Breviary.  It  was  first  published 
by  Sandoval  in  1601. 

St.  Braulio  gives  no  dates  and  no  names  of 
parents,  but  the  common  tradition  is  that  St 
Emilianus  was  horn  about  473,  and  died  about 
572,  not  long  before  the  destruction  of  the  town 
of  Amaya  in  CanUbria  (Dahn,  v.  150),  by  Leo- 
vigild  in  573,  a  fact  mentioned  in  the  Acta  m 
having  been  prophesied  by  the  saint  **  ante  annum 
fere  migrationis  suae  centesimum  vero  vitae.* 
His  birth-place  and  the  site  of  his  oratory  have 

S'ven  rise  to  endless  controversy,  Castile  claiming 
m  as  a  native  of  the  Rioja,  a  district  of  Old 
Castile,  bom  at  Berceo,  dose  tc  the  existing 
monastery  of  San  Millan,  whUe  Aragon  puts 
forward  Verdeyo,  near  Catatayvd     The  name  of 
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his  iiaitiTt  place  is  giren  hy  St.  Braalio  as 
yergegiom.  The  question  then  is,  Is  yer|egiiim 
represented  hy  Berceo  in  Castile  or  Verdeyo  in 
Aragon?  and  which  relics  are  genuine — ^those 
at  Torrelapaja  near  Verdejo,  or  those  at  San 
Millan  near  Berceo  ?  In  the  fiftieth  Tolnme  of 
the  Espafta  Sagrada,  Sefior  Lafnente  devotes  a 
good  deal  of  space  to  these  difficnlties,  and  comes 
to  the  following  conclnsions:  (1)  that  Yergegiom 
is  Verdejo,  and  that  San  Milun  was  therefore  a 
native  of  the  Arragonese  diocese  of  Tarraaona ; 
(2)  that  the  cult  of  the  saint  at  or  near  the 
present  San  Millan  is  extremely  ancient,  and 
spring^  firom  the  fitct  that  the  saint  passed  the 
nrst  forty  years  of  his  anchoret  life  on  the 
monntain  of  La  Cogolla,  which  overhangs  the 
monastery,  h«i^  readied  thence  by  command  of 
the  bishop  of  'uirraaona ;  (3)  that  his  pratory, 
of  which  St.  Braalio  speaks  as  the  scene  of  his 
last  years  ('*  ubi  nunc  ejus  habetor  corpnscnlom 
gloriosum  ),  is  rather  to  be  identified  with  Tor- 
relapaja, near  Verdejo,  than  with  the  site  of  the 
upper  and  elder  monastery  of  San  Millan  de 
Saso,  near  Berceo.  The  archives  of  the  monas- 
tery, however,  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury have  been  so  hopelessly  tampered  with  and 
falsified  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at 
the  facts  of  the  original  cult  or  of  the  early 
history  of  the  community.  The  present  Bene- 
dictine house  was  probably  founded  in  the  11th 
century  in  the  time  of  the  Cluciac  reform, 
though  there  may  have  been  an  older  community 
there,  and  the  cult  of  the  saint  on  the  Cogolla 
mountain  is  certainly  very  much  older.  {Esp, 
Sagrada,  vol.  1.  p.  2.) 

Erailianus  began  life  as  a  shepherd,  and  it  was 
while  following  his  flock  over  the  mountains  that 
the  dream  overtook  him  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  conversion.  Moved  by  what  seemed  the  direct 
call  of  Qod  to  a  holy  life,  he  betook  himself  to 
St.  Felix,  a  neighbouring  hermit,  living  at  Bili- 
bium  (absorbed  in  the  12th  century  into  the 
modern  town  of  Haro),and  was  by  him  instructed 
in  Catholic  belief  and  practice.  Thence  he  re- 
turned to  Vergegium  (Verdejo),  but  finding  his 
life  there  too  public  on  account  of  the  strangers 
who  fiocked  to  see  him,  he  soon  left  it  for  the 
mountains,  wandering  north-west  into  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  mountainous  district  between 
Burgos  and  Logrono  (*'ad  remotiora  Distertii 
mentis  secreta  ").  For  40  years  he  lived  a  hermit's 
life  there,  for  the  most  part  on  or  near  the  peak 
of  La  Cogolla  (according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
monastery ;  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Cogolla 
of  St.  Braulio's  life),  whence  the  after  name  of 
the  monastery  which  commemorated  him — San 
Millan  de  la  Cogolla.  At  last,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  his  extraordinary  sanctity,  Didymus, 
bishop  of  Tarraxona  (Turiasso),  sent  for  him,  and 
much  against  the  saint's  will  ordained  him  pres- 
byter, imposing  upon  him  at  the  same  time  the 
cure  of  Vergegium,  his  birthplace.  In  this 
office  his  entire  unworldliness  (locupletem  reddens 
ecclesiam  Christi  virtutibus  non  opibus ;  religione 
non  redditibus  ;  Christianis  non  rebus)  drew 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  his  brother  clergy.  He 
was  accused  before  Didymus  of  wasting  the  goods 
of  the  church,  and  deprived  of  his  cure.  Thus 
released  from  an  unwelcome  office,  Emilianus 
retired  to  an  oratory  near  Vergegium,  and  there 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  During  this  second 
period  of  retirement,  although  the  severity  of 
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his  person  il  asceticism  increased  rather  than 
diminished  with  time,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
snrronnded  by  a  small  circle  of  disdples  and 
became  widely  fiuned  for  his  charity  and  teadar- 
ness  towards  the  poor.    In  extreme  old  age  be 
even  allowed  himself  to  be  nursed  by  certain 
holy  women  (habitabat  com  aacris  virginibnsX  a 
ikot  which,  taken  together  with  the  mention  of 
his  possessing  a  horse  at  one  time  upon  which  he 
rode  to  church,  seems  to  dispose  of  the  abannl 
assertions  of  later  times  that  St.  Emilianua  was 
the  founder  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  and  him- 
self a  Benedictine  abbat.    St.  Braalio  nowhere 
speaks  of  him  as  monachns,  bat  only  aa  pres- 
byter;  there  is  of  coarse  no  mention  of  mnr 
monastery,  though  we  hear  of  friends  and  dis- 
ciples, and  we  are  told  that  he  died  in  the  anna 
of  a  certain  ^'Arellnm  presbyterum^  cam  qao 
habebat  coUegiam."   lldefonsus  indeed  speaka  of 
St.  Braulio's  life  as  **  vitam  cnjusdam  DEKmachi," 
and  Braulio  himself  applies  the  title  of  abbat 
to  Citonatus,  one  of  the  four   disciples    and 
eye-witnesses,  a   hd    however    which    proTes 
nothing  for  the  Benedictines,  as  monachism  in 
Spain  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  mention  of  it  at 
the  Council  of  Saragossa  in  S80.    On  the  whole 
it  seems  most  likely  that  the  Benedictine  rule 
was  unknown  in  Spain  during  the  whole  Visigoth 
period.      (Mem,  de  la  Real  Acad,  de  Bist.  de 
EspalUij  vol  viL  p.  469.    See  arts.  Promibtak 
and  St.  Mahtin  of  Braga.)    About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  century  there  was  a  curions 
upgrowth  of  legend,  of  miraculous  appearances, 
forged  privileges,  and  so  forth,  round  San  Millan 
and  his  monastery.    Of  this  ihe  Latin  and  Cas- 
tilian  versions  of  the  famous  PrwSegio  de  los 
Votos  (Sandoval,  Fundacicnes^  &c.  i.  fol.  46),  and 
the    Vida  de  San  Miilan  of  Gonxales  Berceo, 
written   about  1240,  and  one  of  the    earliest 
mouuments  of  Spanish  vernacular  poetry  are  well 
known  instances.    (Tamayo  de  Salaxar,  Martyr, 
Hisp.  vi.  109;   Esp,   Sagrada^  1.  2;  Mabilloa, 
saec  i. ;    Tepes,  Chron,  Benedktin*  i.  ann.  572  ; 
Sanchez,  Poeeiaa  Cast.  ant.  at  Sigh  XV.  vol.  ii.) 

[M.  a.  W.] 
EMUIAKUS  (9)  (Aemiltanus),  a  notary 
who  was  retained  by  Gregory  the  Great  amongst 
his  clerics,  and  with  bis  company  wrote  down 
from  the  pope's  delivery  (excepit)  the  forty 
homilies  on  the  Gospels,  as  we  learn  from  the 
life  of  Gregory  by  John  the  Deacon  (lib.  ii.  11 , 
in  Migne,  PatroL  Lat.  Ixxiii.  48 ;  CeiUier,  zu. 
550).  [L.  D.3 

EMILIANUS  (10)  (Aemiliak,  Kmtxiaj:,' 
Emmian),  abbat  of  Lagny.  At  March  10, 
Colgan  (Acta  SS.  .573-574)  gives  a  memoir, 
'*  De  S.  Aemiliano  Abbate  Latiniacensi  ex  Jacobo 
Desmayo  et  aliis."  This  was  a  disciple  of  St. 
Fursey  (Jan.  16),  and  a  follower  in  his  footsteps, 
first  in  study  and  discipline,  and  then  across  the 
sea.  He  left  Ireland  and  joined  St.  Fursej  at 
Lagny,  in  France.  When  St.  Fursey  set  out  for 
England,  shortly  before  bis  death  by  the  way, 
he  gave  his  monastery  at  Lagny  (Latiniacemie), 
in  charge  to  Emilian,  who  unless,  as  some  say, 
St.  Eloquins  was  chonen  by  the  brethren  success 
sor  of  St.  Fursey  at  Lngny,  continued  to  rule  it 
until  his  own  death.  The  date  of  this  is  qb. 
known,  but  he  must  have  flourished  about  ▲.!>. 
648,  and  hia  festival  at  Lagny  was  on  Mcir.  10, 
as  we  gatWvT  from  Menardn«  in  the  Benedictim^^ 
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ad  6«B  StUMyiit  in  the  OaUioan  Uartyrologfts,  ' 
((THmIoq,    Irish    8ai$Us^    L    278-79;     OalL 
Ckfid.  Tu.  491 ;  lUbill.  Acta  88,  0^.B.  saec 
ii.  6H  «i.  1733.)   -  [i.e.] 

EMILIANUS  (llXmartjT  in  LefMr  Armenia, 
with  DioBjuot  and  Sebastian;  commemorated 
Feb. 8.  (Mart  £<m.  VeL^  Hier.,Ad^  Vb^  Wand.) 

|T.  &  B.] 

EMUilAinJS  (ItX  mart jr  in  Nnmidia  with 
UihoptAfapiot  and  Secnndinne,  daring  the  per- 
flCMtkn  of  Yalcrian,  A.Dt.  359.  He  it  oommemo- 
ntod  April  29.    (Jfori.  Ad.,  Ui.)       [T.  a  B.] 

£MIUAKUB(18)(AsifiLiAirui),theSpaniah 
jvremor  wlio  condemned  St.  Fmctaoios  and  hia 
cMnpeakne  to  death  at  Tarragona,  ajk  259. 
muNTTUOSOB.]  (AA.  83.  21  Jan.  ii.  840; 
CnlUer,  it  387.)  pL  D.] 

KMTIiTANUS  (14),  mart jr  at  Dorostomm,  in 
HomU,  during  the  reign  of  Jalian.  He  entered 
ta  idol  temple,  broke  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
and  Mattered  the  rictims.  He  then  went  and 
iafonned  apon  himself  to  the  goremor  of  the 
prorinoe,  l^  whom  he  was  condemned  to  be 
boned  slrre.  (Men,  Bas.;  Mori,  Us.)  Com- 
menonted  Jolj  18.  [T.  S.  B.] 

KlffTTJANUB  (16), A  deacon,  martyred  at  Cor- 
don with  Hieremias.  Commemorated  Sept.  17, 
according  to  Usnard,  but  Enlogins  assigns  him 
(nder  the  name  of  £mila)  a  different  daj. 
(JKvtUs.)    [EuLA(5>]  (T.  S.  B.] 

EMTTJANUS  (16)  (Aem ilianub),  physician 

aad  martjr  in  Africa  daring  the  persecution 

ooder    Honneric  Icing  of  the   Vandals;   com- 

-Beaorated  Dec  6.    (Mart.  Bom.  Vet^  Ad.,  Us.) 

[T.  S.  B.] 

EMXLTUS  (IX  ui  African  martyr,  commemo- 
nt«d  May  22.  [Castub  (2).]  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Bedse,  Al,  Us. ;  Ot/.  (}arth.)  (T.  S.  B.] 

EMILinS  (SX  A  martyr  in  Sardinia  along 
with  Felix  and  two  others.  Commemorated 
Miy28.    (MarL  £om.  Vet.,  Ad.^  Us.) 

\T.  S.  B.] 

EJULmS  (t)f  martyr  at  Capua  daring  the 
Diocletian  pcrsecntion.  Commemorated  Oct.  6. 
(Mart.  Hier.,  Ad^  Us.)  [T.  S.  B.] 

KlfILIUS(4)  (AEMiLnTBX  a  bishop,  the  father 
•f  U,  whose  epithalamium  on  her  marriage  with 
Jnlim  «f  Elana  was  written  by  St  Paolinus  of 
Xola,  who  spealES  in  flattering  terms  of  her 
CitW.  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IzL  607;  CeiUier, 
fiii  86.)  [L.  D.] 

SMILIU8  (5)  (AemiuubX  ST.,  bishop  of 
BsneTentum,  was  sent  to  the  emperor  Arcadios 
bj  pope  Innocent  and  the  Roman  council  con- 
ccndng  the  affiiirs  of  SL  John  Chrysostom,  A.D. 
40S.  He  is  identified  by  some  with  the  bishop 
AtmiUus  mentioned  by  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  in 
tbe  epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Julian  and 
I^  (Piftolin.  Nolan.,  Poem,  zzri.,  in  Migne, 
tW.  Lat  IxL  638,  922  note  292  ;  Somelli,  De* 
retcori  Benn.  23 ;  Mansi,  iiL  1162.)      [L.  D.] 

EUXLIUS  (6)  (Aemilius),  father  of  Remigius 
(St  Bemi)  bishop  of  Rheums.  According  to  the 
tnditioM  embodied  in  the.  liree  of  St  Rami, 


Emilias  was  an  illustrious  man,  and  he  is  said 
by  some  to  have  been  a  count    (AA.  83.  Boll., 
Oct  L  65,  135.)  [L.  D.] 

EMILIUB  (7)  (GalL  Chf.  iL  500X  bishop  of 
Limoges.    [£BBa]  [C.  H.] 

EUnN,  EMINTJS.    [Eimuik.] 

EMINBNTIUS,  a  Donatist  bishop,  who» 
instead  of  appearing  personally  at  the  Cartha- 

ginian  conference,  A.D.  411,  sent  his  signature 
y  Felii  bishop  of  Norasinnfc  (Man.  Vet.  Don.  ed. 
Oberthur,  p.  460X  [U  W.  P.] 

EMDOANUS,  abbat  of  Lagny.  [Emiu* 
AKUB  (10.)] 

EMINO,  bishop  of  Tarentaise.    [EMMa] 

EMITERI0U8,  EMITERIUS,  twelfth 
bishop  of  Tarentaise,  succeeding  Budemarus  and 
followed  by  Widenardus,  about  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century.  The  name  alone  surrivea. 
(GaU.  Chriit.  xiL  702 ;  Qams,  8ene$  Epi$c.  829.) 

ra.A.B.] 

EBOTEBIUS  (Adon.  Mart.  Mar.  8). 

EBOTHERIUS,  (Wand.  Mar.  8X  martyr. 
[Emethebius.] 

EMMA,  the  wife  of  Eadbald  king  of  Kent, 
616-640;  daughter  (according  to  Florence  of 
Worcester,  who  probably  followed  the  Kentish 
hagiographers)  of  a  king  of  the  Franks,  who  is 
identified  by  Pagi  with  Theodebert  king  of 
Austrasia.  (M.  H.  B.  635.)  Thorn,  the  Canter- 
bury historian,  says  that  she  died  two  years 
after  her  husband,  and  was  buried  bcaide  him. 
(Thorn,  ap.  Twysden,  col.  1769.)  She  is  said  to 
hare  been  the  mother  of  all  his  children.  (Elm^ 
ham,  pp.  175,  176.)  Her  name  appears  in  a 
spurious  charter  of  Eadbald.  (Kemble,  C  i>. 
No.  6;  Elmham,  p.  144;  see  Will.  Malmesh. 
(?.fi.  lib.  1,§11.)  [S.] 

EMMANUEL  (Manuel^  presbyter  and 
archimandrite  of  Constantinople.  In  ▲.D.  448 
he  appears  as  informing  the  archbishop  Flayian, 
through  the  presbyter  Asterius,  that  Eutyches, 
the  heretic,  had  sent  to  him  a  **  tome  "  which 
he  had  drawn  up  and  had  endearoured  to  secure 
his  signature  to  it  (Labbe,  C<mcU.  iv.  197.) 
It  appears  howerer  that  when  Flavian  sent 
messengers  to  the  archimandrites  to  ascertain 
the  truth  in  this  matter,  Emmanuel  was  one  of 
those  who  said  the  tome  had  not  been  sent  to 
him.  (Labbe,  Ctmdr.iv.  211.)  This  contradiction 
has  nut  been  explained.  Tillemont  suggests  the 
possibility  of  there  havicg  been  two  Emmanuelit, 
contemporary  archimandrites  (as  there  were  two 
EusebiusesX  but  of  this  there  are  no  traces.  Nor, 
again,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  two  archiman- 
drites, one  Manuel  and  one  Emmanuel,  for 
wherever  Manuel  occurs,  he  stands  in  the  place 
which  Emmanuel  occupies  in  other  lists. 

Emmanuel  is  addressed  by  pope  Leo,  Oct  15, 
A.D.  449,  together  with  Faustus,  Martinus,  and 
Petrus,  other  archimandrites  of  Constantinople, 
in  a  letter  exhorting  them  to  constancy,  faith, 
and  charity,  and  denouncing  the  acts  of  the 
second  council  at  Ephesus  (Epp.  51,  71,  937, 
1012,  MigneX  In  451  he  signs  the  address  of 
the    orthodox   archimssdrites  to  the  emperor 
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Marcian,  and  he  mppean  in  the  Act  of  tbt 
Council  of  Chalcedon  as  tobscribing  the  depon.- 
iion  of  Eatychei.  [C  0.] 

EMBiANUEL,  bishop  of  Adrianople,  present 
at  the  eerenth  general  (second  Nioene)  oonndl, 
▲.D.  787,  where  in  the  acts  he  b  called  Maanel 
(Mansi,  xii.  994).  He  b  identified  hj  Le  Qnien 
(^Orient  Chritt.  I  1173)  with  the  Mannel  bbhop 
of  Adrianople  who  was  carried  awajr  and  cmelly 
mordered  by  Cmmns  the  Bolgarian  chief. 
Another  account  savs  that  he  was  carried  off  by 
Crumus  along  with  the  parents  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian,  who  afterwards  became  emperor ; 
that  he  conyerted  many  of  the  Bulgarians,  and 
jras  murdered  with  others  by  Cntrago  or 
M utrago,  the  successor  of  Crumus,  who  was 
snraged  at  hb  missionary  success,  but  that 
Basil,  being  a  mere  lad,  was  allowed  to  escape, 
rhis  latter  version  b  that  adopted  by  Constan- 
tino Porphyrogenitns  in  hb  life  of  hb  grand- 
fiither  Basil  (c  4).  (Migne,  PatroL  Graec  dz. 
216.)  [L.  D.] 

EMME  (Bed.  if.  K  iy.  1,  in  M,  H,  B,  210), 
bishop  of  Sens.    [Ekmo.]  [C.  H.] 

EBfMELIA  (Emmblium),  the  mother  of  St. 
Basil,  who  supplied  her  son  and  Gregory 
Mazianxen  with  food  whibt  they  were  Hying  as 
anchorets  in  Pontus,  as  we  learn  from  Gregory's 
fifth  letter  (Migne,  PatroL  Graec  zzzvii.  5). 
On  her  death,  Gregory  wrote  an  epitaph  for  her, 
in  which  he  eztoU  her  on  account  of  her 
children,  three  of  whom  were  priests  (jhid. 
zzzyuL  1128, 1129 ;  Baron.  A,  E,  863,  Izzzyiii.). 

[L.D.] 

EMMEBAMMUS,  EMBiEBAMNUS,  ST., 

martyr  and  missionary  bbhop.  There  b  no 
dbtinct  authority  for  hb  see,  but  it  has  been 
inferred,  with  great  probability,  that  it  was 
Poitiers,  and  in  the  Ibt  of  the  QaUia  ChrisHcma 
fiL  1151)  he  appears  as  25th  bbhop  of  that 
diooeae,  succeeding  Johannes  L  and  followed  by 
Dido.  We  know,  howeyer,  that  about  ▲.!>.  649, 
he  resigned  hb  see,  whicheyer  it  was,  and,  after 
proyiding  a  successor,  left  country,  fiunily,  and 
large  posieiiions  to  seek  the  wilds  of  Pannonia, 
where  he  had  heard  the  people  were  still  idolaters. 
He  was  aooompanied  only  by  a  priest  named 
Vitalb  to  act  as  interpreter.  On  hb  way  he 
arriyed  at  Batbbon,  the  residence  of  Theodon, 
who  goyemed  Bayaria  for  king  Sigebert  UL 
Here  he  learnt  that  the  country  before  him  was 
so  hostile  as  to  be  impassable,  and  reluctantly 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  hb  host  that  he 
would  stay,  and,  as  bbhop,  or  if  hb  humility 
declined  that  office,  as  abbat,  charge  himself  with 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  district.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  with  the  less 
regret,  as  he  saw  that  the  recently  converted 
people  of  that  part  mingled  the  worship  of  thdr 
old  gods  with  their  new-found  Christianity.  For 
three  years  he  preached  and  worked  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  round,  and  hb  labours  were 
crowned  with  success.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  A.u.  652,  he  obtained  permission  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Accompanied  by  a  few 
priests  he  set  out  on  hb  way  amid  the  lamenta- 
tions of  hb  flock,  but  when  he  had  been  three 
•dap  only  on  the  journey,  and  was  renting  at  a 
place  called   HeltTendorf,    where  there   was    a 
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I  pleasant  spring  of  dear  water,  he  was  oyertakes 
and  slain  by  l^tbert,  Theodon's  son,  and  a  banc 
of  armed  followers.  An  almost  inciedible  storf 
b  given  as  the  reason  of  hb  murder.  He  was 
buried  at  Aschaim,  but  hb  remains  were  later 
on  translated  to  Batbbon.  Two  churches  were 
built,  one  on  the  spot  where  he  was  struck 
down,  the  other  at  the  cross-roads  where  he 
breathed  hb  last.  Both  were  reputed  to  be  the 
scene  of  numerous  mirades.  Before  the  dose  of  the 
century,  the  well-known  monastery  called  after 
him  was  erected  at  Ratbbon.  He  b  commemo- 
rated Sept.  22.  The  authority  for  thb  account 
b  the  life  by  Aribo^  who  calb  himself  Cyrinus, 
bbhop  of  Frebing,  who  lived  about  a  century 
later,  in  Surius  de  Frob,  SancL  Sept.  22,  v.  867, 
and  Boll.  Acta  SS,  Sept.  vi.  474.  There  are  also 
eztant  a  treatise,  De  Pattmm  B,  Emmeramnif 
by  a  priest  called  Constans,  written  at  the  end 
of  the  7  th  or  beginning  of  the  8th  century 
Patr.  Lat.  zcvL  1367),  a  Vita  B.  Emmarammiy 
by  Meginfredus  provost  of  Magdeburg,  and  two 
books  of  MiroMla  S.  Emmeraumi  by  Arnold, 
a  monk  of  the  monastery,  both  in  the  11th 
century  (Canbius,  Lectt,  iii.  pt.  L  p.  105  ;  Pertz, 
8cr.  iv.  543;  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  czli.  973,  995X 
but  they  add  nothing  to  the  account  of  Aiibo. 
(Cf.  CeiUbr,  Hat,  dei  Auteun  $acr4s,  ziiL  94, 95 ; 
Usuard.  Mart,  Sept  22.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EMMETIU8,  bishop  of  Nantes.  [Eumklic^] 

EBOOANUS  CGatt.  Ckritt.  vU.  4911  abbai 
of  Lagny.    [Emilianub  (10).]  [C,  H.] 

EHMIA,  abbess.   [Enimia.] 

EMMO,  ST.,  twenty-fifth  bbhop  of  Sena, 
succeeded  Amulphus.  In  659  he  subscribed  a 
praeoeptwn  or  prtvUegimn  for  the  abbat  and 
monks  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Columba,  and 
another  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  of  Sens 
(both  given  by  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Izzzviii.  1168, 
1171).  In  662  he  was  one  of  the  subscribers  of 
a  ckarta  of  Berthefinedus,  bbhop  of  Amiens,  in 
fovonr  of  the  monastery  of  Corbie  (Minie,  Patr. 
Lat.  IzzzviiL  1178).  He  entertidned  Adrian, 
the  companion  of  Theodore  archbishop  of  Oan- 
terbury,  during  part  of  the  winter  of  ▲.!>.  668, 
which  they  spent  in  France,  on  the  way  to  their 
new  country  (Bede,  ffiit,  Eocl  iv.  1).  He  ia  said 
to  have  died  in  4.0. 675,  and  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  Vivus.  Hia  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  was  Landeberchtus,  or  according 
to  the  Bollandbts,  St.  Anutus.  (OaiL  ChritL 
ziL  9 ;  BolL  Acta  88.  Sept.  iv.  124-5.) 

[S.  A.  a3 

EMMO  (EminoX  eighteenth  bishop  of  Ta- 
rentaise,  succeeding  Benimonduj  and  followed 
by  Possessor,  towards  the  close  :f  the  8th  cen- 
tury. Nothing  but  the  name  survives.  (OtUL 
Christ,  zii.  702  ;  Gams,  8grie$  Epiac  829.) 

[S.  A.B.] 

EMNERIU8,  deacon  of  Nantea,  whoae  acrw> 
vant  Lcudardus  was  cured  of  blindness.  (Grcf 
Tur.  <U  Mirac,  88.  Mart.  iv.  20.)  [C  H.] 

EMNERU8,  bishop  of  Nantes.    [Ecthkrit^ 

EMPIRE,  ROBfAN.  The  religion  of  the 
empire  at  the  time  when  it  came  in  contact 
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ritl  tlie  ditireh  of  Chrut  mcy  be  bMt  cescribed 
t»  QM  of  oooflaeni  polytheism.  Following  iu 
the  liM  of  the  fcreat  Macedonian  conqueror  it 
had  rcoognised  the  religions  of  the  nations  it  had 
cooqoered,  and  had,  with  some  natoral  excep- 
tJMM,  tolerated  their  introduction  even  at  Rome 
liadL  In  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  even  in  those 
of  Btanj  barbarian  nations,  it  recognised  under 
•liAreat  names  those  which  from  time  immemo- 
rial had  been  the  objects  of  worship  in  Italj, 
aad  eren  the  deities  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  were 
illownl  to  have  the  honour  of  a  cuUus  in  the 
imperial  city.  The  worship  of  Mithras  was 
nstoialiscd  at  Ostia.  Sempis  and  Isis  were  not 
witkoot  their  Totarie^  at  Rome  (com  p.  Apuleias, 
JittnL  bk.  xu. ;  Juyenal,  vi.  526-541,  ix.  22, 

The  exceptions,  which  prored  the  rule,  were 
sgaificant  in  their  character.  Rome  had  been 
fttartled,  eren  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  by 
the  iotrodoctiDn  of  the  new  rites  of  the  Bac- 
ch^MJia  A  secret  society  with  mysterious 
orgies,  which  drew  within  its  influence  men  and 
women  of  the  higher  classes,  and  in  which  licence 
of  the  wont  character  was  practised,  or  reported 
It  be  practised,  alarmed  the  senate.  Edicts 
were  tssned  for  their  suppression,  and  those  who 
were  suspected  of  joining  in  them  were  watched 
with  a  jealous  eye  (Livy,  xxxix.  IS,  14). 

When  the  course  of  conquest  brought  the 
Bomao  goremment  into  contact  with  the  Jews 
a  aew  phenomenon  presented  itself.  Here  was  a 
people  unlike  the  rest  of  the  nations,  professing 
«  rcligioa  which  stood  out  in  marked  contrast 
with  theirs,  which  worshipped  one  God  and  not 
miay,  and  thought  of  that  God  not  as  the  others 
(IHf  as  anthropomorphic  or  theriomorphic,  but 
as  ioriable  and  apart,  not  capable  of  being  repre- 
seated  by  any  human  art.  Political  considera- 
tioQs  made  it  expedient  to  court  the  support  of 
tke  Jews  in  the  conflict  of  Rome  with  the  kings 
^  Syria,  and  the  Jews,  on  their  side,  welcomed 
the  [ffotection  of  the  great  republic  When  the 
ootquest  of  Judaea  by  Pompeius  brought  large 
bvabers  of  Jews  to  Rome,  they  were  allowed  to 
^Ue  in  the  Transtiberine  quarters  of  the  city 
hj  themsclTes,  and,  although  belonging  mostly 
t«  the  alare  or  freedman  class,  ther  gained, 
partly  by  their  higher  culture,  partly  by  the 
iBTsterioasness  of  their  faith,  a  considerable 
odiie&ce  orer  both  men  and  women  of  the 
highft  rlnaset.  Horace  alludes  sportirely  to  his 
RtnctasGe  to  offend  them  (Sat.  1, 9,  69).  Juvenal 
8ftt«s  it  as  a  sign  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times 
that  the  groves  of  Egeria  had  been  let  to  them, 
either  as  a  quarter  where  they  might  take  up 
their  abode,  or  for  purposes  of  worship  (Sat.  iii. 
I2-15X  *Bd  speaks  of  their  oratories  (proaeuchae) 
tt  more  or  less  frequented  by  converts  (Sat. 
iil  296X  of  their  women  as  beguiling  the  minds 
of  others  of  their  sex  by  whispering  the  secrets 
^  the  future,  or  unfolding  the  to  them  myste- 
n<nu  lore  of  the  books  of  Moses  (Sat.  xiv. 
102).  Jodusm  also  took  its  place  as  a  reliiyio 
^*^  though  it  waa  regarded  with  a  feeling 
^  aseasy  suspicion,  as  presenting  affinities 
with  the  magic  arts  practised  by  the  Chaldaei 
^  nat^ematici^  who  cast  horoscopes,  and  whose 
pv^c^lictions  were  at  times  a  disturbing  ele- 
3Kat  is  the  state.  Traces  of  this  feeling  are 
fcoid  in  the  edicts  of  expulsion  which  either 
winded  Jewji,  as   under    Tiberius,  or   weie  | 
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specially    directed    against    them,    as    undei 
Claudius.* 

In  the  edict  of  the  latter  we  may  probably 
find  the  first  trace  of  the  followers  of  the  new 
faith.  The  Jewish  quarter  had  been  fbr  some 
weeks  or  months  in  a  state  of  tumult,  and  that 
tumult  was  connected  with  the  name  of  Cherstus 
We  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognise  in  that  name 
the  fact  that  the  question  whether  the  name  of 
the  Christ  of  right  belonged  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
had  become,  as  in  other  cities  of  the  empire,  a 
bone  of  contention  between  hostile  parties,  and 
that  the  Romans,  looking  at  the  matter  as  one  of 
**  words  and  names,"  and  taking  Christua  or  as 
they  afterwards,  and,  probably,  then  also,  pro- 
nounced it  (Tertull.  Ajx^.  c.  3)  Chrestus,  for  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  parties,  thought  it  neces- 
sary, as  a  measure  of  police,  to  eject  the  whole 
body  of  the  Jewish  population.  This  was,  how- 
ever, only  a  transitory  measure  of  precaution. 
The  salutations  in  Rom.  xvL  shew  that  the  Jews 
soon  returned,  and  with  them  a  considerablo 
number  of  those  who  were  now  known  as  Chris- 
tians. They,  too,  we  must  believe,  so  far  as  they 
distinctly  recognised  at  all,  were  regarded  at  first 
as  professing  a  tritigio  licita. 

Soon,  however,  a  more  hostile  feeling  began 
to  shew  itself.  When  St.  Paul  arrived  at  Rome 
the  sect  was  *^  everywhere  spoken  against " 
(Acts  xxviii,  22).  It  was  probably  the  idoption 
of  that  faith  by  Pomponia  Graedna,  the  wife  of 
Plautius  the  conqueror  of  Britain,  a.d.  47,  that 
led  to  her  trial  as  professing  a  new  and  gloomy 
superstition  (Tacit.  Ann,  xiii.  32),  and  although 
the  church  gained  its  converts  among  the  slaves 
and  freedmen  of  the  imperial  housdiold  (Phil, 
iv.  22),  and  possibly  also  among  the  soldiers 
and  centurions  of  the  Praetorian  camp  (Phil, 
i.  13),  there  was  a  counter-current  of  feeling 
which  led  men  to  look  on  the  Chrbtians  as 
with  the  hatred  which  grows  out  of  fear, 
and  when  Kebo,  in  what  is  reckoned  as  the 
first  general  persecution,  exposed  their  men 
to  the  crudest  tortures  and  their  women  to 
outrages  yet  worse  than  torture,  he  fell  in  with, 
rather  than  shocked,  the  current  of  popular 
feeling.  It  was  easy  to  turn  the  tide  of  suspicion 
after  the  fire  of  Rome,  against  those  who  spoke 
of  the  vengeance  revealed  in  fire  that  should 
destroy  their  enemies.  Disciples  might  honour 
the  remains  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  other 
martyrs,  but  statesmen,  men  of  letters,  and  the 
crowd  of  sightseers  looked  on  with  indifference. 

The  death  of  Nero,  however,  brought  with  it 
)p  temporary  relief.  There  was  no  law  or  edict 
of  the  senate  forbidding  the  practice  of  the  new 
religion,  and  as  it  had  its  meetings  for  worship, 
and  its  organised  government  by  a  bishop  and 
elders,  it  must  either  have  continued  to  profit  by 
its  identification,  for  legal  purposes,  with  Judaism, 
or  have  been  recognised  as  having  a  distinct 
existence  as  a  relligio  licita.  Under  Domitian, 
however,  they  were  again  in  danger,  not  from 

•  It  has  been  maintained,  and,  I  think,  fkirlj  proved, 
fai  Hiodekofer's  Judaitm  at  Rome  (1897),  that  the 
senatorial  patrician  party,  who  looked  back  with  regret 
to  the  days  of  the  republic,  were  all  along  the  advocates 
of  a  rigorous  and  repressive  policy  sgalnst  both  Jews 
and  Christians,  while  the  popular  party,  represented 
oommonly  by  the  emperons  were  in  favour  of  a  widw 
kolerance,  or  were  secretly  inclined  to  a  monotheistic 
ukitb. 
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■ny  systematic  persecntion.  but  from  the  jealous 
suspicion  which  marked  the  policy  of  that  em- 
peror, and  which  turned  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
empire  into  a  vast  army  of  delatorrs.  His  rictims 
were  not  many,  but  they  were  illustrious.  The 
emperor's  cousin,  Flavius  Clemens,  was  put  to 
death,  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  each  bearing  the 
name  of  Flavia  Domttilla,  banished,  on  a 
charge  of  atheism,  in  which  the  testimony  of 
Christian  writers  enables  us  to  recognise  the  pro- 
fession of  the  new  religion.  The  traditions  that 
the  grandsons  of  Jud&«  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
were  brought  to  Kome  as  possibly  dangerous 
rirals,  that  with  this  there  was  a  local  persecution 
in  Judaea,  and  that  St.  John  was  only  delivered 
by  a  miracle  from  the  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  are 
probably  all  connected  as  parts  of  the  results  of  the 
same  policy  [Domitianus].  The  conversion  of 
these  members  of  the  imperial  family  mar  at 
any  rate  be  taken  as  shewing  the  extent  to  wnich 
the  church  was  gaining  followers  among  the 
upper  classes,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
from  this  time  to  the  conversion  of  Constantine 
no  name  appears  so  frequently  among  the  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  as  that  of  the  Flavian  gens. 

The  reign  of  Trajan  (a.d.  98-117)  presents 
the  first  instance  of  a  penecution  set  on  foot,  not 
by  a  brutal  or  cruel  emperor,  but  by  one  whose 
general  policy  was  one  of  vigorous  equity.  The 
letters,  however,  that  passed  between  him  and 
Pliny,  the  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  shew  that  it 
was  forced  on  him  against  his  will,  and  that  his 
own  nature  was  inclined  to  tolerance.  He  was 
told  that  the  temples  were  deserted,  that  sacri- 
fices were  no  longer  offered.  The  vested  interests 
that  were  connected  with  the  established  worship 
were  threatened  by  the  growth  of  the  new 
society.  Vague  rumours  were  current  that  its 
members  met  together  for  Thyesteian  banquets 
and  orgies  of  frightful  licence.  The  truthful 
report  of  the  proconsul  shewed  that  there  were 
no  grounds  for  these  charges,  but  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  province  had  to  be  maintained,  and 
the  aggressive  movement  of  the  new  sect  to  be 
checked,  and  the  directions  given  by  the  emperor 
issued  in  the  rule  against  which  Tertullian  pro- 
tests as  a  '*sententiam  necessitate  confusam'* 
{Apol,  c  2),  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  first 
principles  of  justice.  Christians  were  to  be 
punished  if  they  confessed  that  they  bore  that 
name,  to  be  set  free  if  they  disclaimed  it. 
The  very  plea  of  not  guilty,  which  in  other 
cases  was  but  the  prelude  of  a  trial,  was  in 
this  to  be  tantamount  to  a  sentence  of  ac- 
quittal (Pliny,  Epp,  x.  96,  97).  In  the  report 
of  the  trial  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  before  the 
emperor,  we  trace,  with  all  allowance  for 
the  exaggeration  of  the  martyrologist,  the  half- 
conscious  feeling  that  the  empire  was  coming 
into  contact  with  a  new  force,  acting  upon 
society  as  well  as  upon  speculative  thought, 
which  would  in  the  long  run  prove  incompatible 
with  its  religion,  and  therefore,  as  it  seemed, 
with  the  authority  with  which  that  religion  was 
identified.  The  members  of  the  Christian  church 
acknowledged  '^acotber  king,  one  Jesus,"  and 
his  law,  and  not  that  of  Caesar  was  their  ulti- 
mate standard  of  right  and  wrong.  The  reigns 
of  the  two  Antoninef  (Antoninus  Pius,  a.d.  13S- 
161,  Mabcus  Aukeuus  (A.D.  161-180)  pre- 
sected  nearly  the  tame  features  as  those  of  Tra- 
ian     *»Aey  too    4rere  wise,  libers^  et^uilAhln  in 
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their  general  administration.    They 
tent  to  treat  Christianity  as  a  rdUgio 
long  as  it  did  not  thrust  itself  forward  in  real  or 
apparent  antagonism  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  state.    They  had  their  places  of  meeting 
and  of  burial.    They  had,  as  Tertuliaa  iApoL  37) 
boasted,  with  perhaps  jiome  pardonable  exaggera- 
tion, filled  the  courts  and  the  camps,  and  were  not 
without  representatives  even  in  the  soiate  and  the 
forum.    They  claimed  the  protection  of  the  laws 
so  long  as  they  were  not  guilty  of  crimes  against 
social  order.    They  numbered  among  them  men 
of  education  and  culture  who  were  not  ashamed 
of  their  religion,  and  were  prepared  to  undertake 
its   defence.    The   2nd   century,   especially   is 
its  second  half,  was  emphatically  the  age  of  the 
Apologists,  of  QuADRATUS  (temp.  HathiaaX  of 
Justin   (d.  1G7),  of  Tertuluan  (d.  240),  of 
MiNUCius  Felix  (fl.  270).    Their  tone  is  for  the 
most  part  that  of  those  who  are  contending  agahwt 
vague  calumnies  and  a  widespread   suapidoo, 
threatening  a  future  persecution,  rather  than  of 
men  who  are  themselves  at  the  time  suffering 
from  it.    Justin,  it  is  true,  earned  the  name  oif 
martyr,  and  Polycarp  (a.d.  169)  fell  a  victim 
to  the  passions  of  the  populace  at  Smyrna,  badced 
by  the  vindictive  hatred  of  the  Jews,  but  there 
are  no  traces  of  any  active  persecution  at  Ilome 
itself,   or    throughout    the    empire    generally, 
and  the  very  stress  which  Justin  lays  in  his 
seoond    Apology    on    one   or    two    individaal 
cases  in  which  Urbicus  the  praefect  of  the  city 
had  punished  Christian  propagandism  with  death 
shews  that  they  were  exceptions  to  the  general 
tolerance  {Apol.  II.  c.  2).     Apart  from  propa- 
gandism, there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Chn^ 
tians  of  Rome  fVom  meeting  for  worship  and 
burying  their  dead  in  peace,  and  holding  undis- 
turbed possession  of  their  catacombs.    The  reigns 
of  Sevtimius  Severus  and  his  sons  (a.d.  193- 
217)  were    marked  by  no  fresh  legislative   or 
executive  activity  directed  against  the  Christiama, 
and  the  influence  which  Orioen  had  exerdaed 
over  the  mind  of  Julius  Mammaea  when  he 
visited  her  at  Autioch,  were  seen  in  their  treat- 
ment by  her  son  Alexander  Seyerus  (a.d. 
222-235).     In    the    eclectic    worship  of  that 
emperor  busts  of  Christ  and  of  Moses  were  seen, 
even  in  his  private  oratory,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  Orpheus  and  Lycurgus,  and  when  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  contending  claims  of  the 
church  at  Rome  as  a  corporation  (the  very  dia- 
pute  shews  that  it  was  recognised  as  having  a 
right  to  hold  property),  and  that  of  a  g:uild  of 
butchers,  the  emperor  gave  judgment,  on  ethical 
grounds  apart  from  the  legal  merits  of  the  case,  in 
favour  of  the  former,  as  likely  to  make  a  better 
use  of  the  property  for  which  the  two  parties  were 
contending.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  natural 
that  the  inherent  vitality  of  the  Christian  church 
should  assert  itself,  and  that  men  and  women 
should  turn  to  it  as  affording  a  refuge  alike  from 
the  foulness  of  heathen  life  and  the  scepticism 
which  had  been  the  outcome   of  the  decay  of 
the  old  faiths  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  con- 
flict of   rival    schemes    of    philosophy.       The 
boastful    language    of    Tertullian,   '*We    hare 
filled  your  seuatc,  your  camps,  your  courts," 
may  perhaps,  as  has  been  said  above,  be  exag- 
gerated, but  it  bears  testimony,  after  all  due 
discount   bus  been  allowed  for  its   high-flown 
rh4U»ric  to  the  spread  of  the  new  fiith  among 
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iU  ipper  nnks  of  Roman  societj.  The  foreign 
•ri^iB  of  Paiup  ntE  Asabiait,  even  if  we  set 
aaa^  the  doabtfal  trndition  that  he  was  himself 
a  Chrisiian,  natorallj  made  him  indifferent  to 
the  Dtaintenaoce  of  the  national  cultus,  and  was 
10  ta  fiiroaiable  to  the  church's  peace.  It  was 
■ol  till  the  accession  of  Decius  (a-D.  249-252) 
thst  tlie  officials  of  the  empire,  under  an  emperor 
bat  npoB  restoring  the  old  rigour  of  Roman 
youLj  sad  checking  all  innovations  on  its  reli- 
gion, svoke  to  a  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
fiiitttioii,  and  began  to  take  active  measures  for 
the  suppression,  or  at  least  the  repression  of  the 
Christisfl  £uth.  There  was  accordingly  a  violent 
thoogb  brief  persecution  in  well-nigh  all  the 
prorinoes  of  the  empire.  Some  sought  safety  hj 
dvht,  some  retired  to  the  hermit  life  of  the 
vudcnuss,  some  languished  in  prison,  many  died 
aader  cruel  and  varied  tortures.  Not  a  few,  the 
tkoifoati,  the  lapaif  of  ecclesiastical  history,  pur- 
cksiad  their  lives  by  apostasy.  Others,  techni- 
eiUj  known  as  the  UbeUaticij  without  partici- 
ptt^  actually  in  the  idolatrous  act  which  was 
Bade  the  test  of  conformity  to  the  religion  of 
tk  state,  purchased  a  certificate  {libellwn^  that 
tkey  bad  complied  with  the  emperor's  edict  and 
so  escaped. 

The  nnmediate  effect  of  the  Decian  persecution 
was,  as  has  been  said  [Dficnis]  to  thin  the  num- 
bcnof  those  who  were  known  as  the  followers 
of  Christ,  and  to  strengthen  the  energy  of  those 
who  ootttinned  faithfuL  The  martyrs  gained  new 
kaeon,  the  confessors  greater  influence,  and  the 
Tery  controversies  which  arcMe  as  to  the  treat- 
neat  of  the  lajm  and  the  Ubdlatici  bear  testi- 
BBoa?  to  the  chnrch*s  freedom  of  action.  The 
lint  eight  years  of  Valekiam  (a.d.  253-261) 
vera  a  time  of  rapid  increaae  in  numbers  and 
growing  consciousness  of  strength.  In  a.d. 
359,  Xtstos,  bishop  of  Rome,  had  had  the 
eoange  [CrpSiAN]  to  transfer  the  supposed 
reaaias  ^St.  Peter  to  the  catacombs,  afterwards 
kaovB  as  those  of  St.  Callistus,  on  the  Appian 
Wj^,  those  of  St.  Paul  to  a  burial-place  on  the 
Oidaa  Way.  Those  who  had  been  active 
npporters  of  the  policy  of  Decius  felt  that  there 
was  a  6esh  necessity  for  supporting  it,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  Macrianns,  the  emperor  issued 
aa  ^ict  which  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  perse- 
catioQ.  Xystus  and  four  of  his  deacons  were 
apprehended  aa  he  sat  teaching  in  his  episcopal 
chair  in  the  cemetery  of  Praeteztatus  [CrPBiAN]. 
Cypian  was  seised  and  condemned  to  death  by 
Galesius  at  Utica,  and  the  last  three  years  of 
tht  emperor's  reign  witnessed  sufferings  in  all 
puts  of  the  empire,  like  those  under  Decius. 
When  Galliestts  came  to  the  throne  (a.d.  261- 
^248),  as  if  shrinking  from  the  possible  issue  of  a 
paknged  struggle,  be  adopted  a  more  temporiz- 
ing sad  tolerant  policy,  restored  to  the  Christians 
the  places  of  aasembly  of  which  his  father  had 
deprired  them,  and  ^r  the  first  time  formally 
ncepised  their  faith  by  name  as  a  relligio 
fiab  (Cttseh.  H,  E,  vii.  13).  The  taunting 
tpceeh  of  AURELLAN  to  the  Roman  senate,  when 
he  reproached  them  for  not  consulting  the 
SibjUiae  books  in  a  time  of  national  danger,  that 
*'it  voald  seem  as  if  they  werp  sitting  in  a 
church  of  the  Christians,  and  not  in  the  temple 
^  the  gods,"  implied  at  once  that  he  recognised 
the  efect  of  6alKenu&*8  edict,  and  was  more  or 
Uii  ilanned  by  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  h<id 
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his  life  been  prolonged  he  would  have  followed 
in  his  footsteps,  and  rescinded  the  edict  of  tolera- 
tion. As  it  was,  however,  he  so  iar  acted  on 
that  edict  as  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  determining  a  question  affect- 
ing property  in  the  charch  of  Palmyra. 

The  edict  of  Gallienus  remained  in  operation, 
however,  till  A.D.  303,  when  Diocletian  (A.Ob 
284-305),  who  had  begun  his  reign  with  the  policy 
of  toleration,  who  had  Christians,  recognised  as 
■uch,  among  the  oflioers  of  his  household,  and  whose 
wife  and  daughter  were  more  than  suspected  of 
being  proselytes  to  the  rival  faith,  issued  the 
decree  which  made  his  reien  memorable  as  the 
aera  of  martyrs,  and  gave  the  signal  for  the  last 
great  struggle.    Churches  were  burnt  or  dese- 
crated.   The  sacred  books  of  the  Christians  were 
destroyed.    Christians  were  to  be  deprived  of  all 
official  dignities  and  civil  rights,  and  reduced 
to  the  level  of  slaves.    The  test  of  sacrificing 
or  burning  incense  was  applied  with  a  ruthless 
severity.      Even  CoNSTAirnuB   was   compelled 
to  content  himself,  in  spite  of  all  the  leanings  to 
a  more  tolerant  policy,  which  were  due  probibly 
to  the  influence  of  his  wife,  Helena,  with  endea- 
vouring to  save  the  lives  of  Christians  while  he 
acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of  their  buildings 
and  their  books.    The  eight  years  that  followed 
were  the  worst  that  the  church  had  as  yet  en- 
countered.   The  first  signal  of  a  return  to  the 
older  policy  was  given  in  A.D.  311,  in  the  decree 
issued  by  CX)XSTANnNE,  Licinixts,  and  Galeriub, 
which    gave    Christians  permission  to  rebuild 
their  churches,  and  restored  their  faith  to  the 
position  of  a  relligio  lidta,  but  by  another  edict 
in  A.D.  312,  propagandism  was  still  treated  as 
penal,  and  while  the  •organised  Catholic  church 
was  recognised  as  a  corporation  that  might  be 
dealt  with  as  having  a  legal  existence,  all  sects 
outside  the  church  were  excluded  from  the  bene- 
fit of  the  decree.    The  edict  of  Milan,  A.D.  313, 
gave  an  ample  measure  of  freedom  in  allowing 
conversions  to  the  church,  as  well  as  protecting 
those  who  were  already  in  it,  and  in  ordering 
the  restoration  of  all  property  that  had  been 
taken  from  them   in  the  time  of  persecution. 
The  battle  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  in  which  Con- 
stantine,  after  the  memorable  vision  of  the  In 
hoc  signo  vinces,  adopted  the  monogram  of  Christ, 
so  familiar  in  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  the 
catacombs,  and  ordered  it  to  appear  on    the 
shields  of  his  soldiers  as  they  marched  against 
Licinius,  closed    the    long    struggle,  and    the 
decrees   which    followed    in  A.D.   319,  giving 
to  the  ministers  of  Christian  churches  immuni- 
ties from  public  burdens,  in  A.D.  821,  allowing 
the  enfranchisement  of  slaves  in  churches  as  weU 
as  temples,  and  ordering  the  observance  of  the 
Di^s  Solis,  by  the  suspension  of  public  works  and 
judicial  business,  placed  it  on  the  footing  of  the 
most    favoured    faith.      The    religion    of   the 
emperor  was  avowed,  and  it  tended  naturally, 
even  without  actually  repressive  measures  against 
the  religion  of  his  fathers,  to  become  the  religion 
of  the  empire. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
actual  amount  of  suffering  caused  by  the  intermit- 
tent persecutions  of  the  fluctuating  policy  which 
we  have  traced  for  nearly  300  years.  Probably 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years  out  of  that 
period  were  marked  by  any  very  rigorous 
measures  of  repression.  The  tendency  of  Gibbon'e 
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mind  may  have  bc«D  to  uadernite  the  severity 
of  the  sotferings  of  the  early  Christians  ait  that 
of  the  martyroJogitttf  waa  to  indulge  in  enormous 
exaggerations,  but  some  weight  must  be  given 
to  the  language  of  Origen  that  those  who  had 
ded  for  their  religion  were  "few  and  very  easy 
to  be  counted  "  {Cant.  Cdsum,  iii.),  and  to  the  fact 
that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  giving  an  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  church  there,  names  only 
ten  men  and  seven  women  as  having  suffered 
martyrdom  (Euseb.  Hist,  xi,  41).  The  calculation 
which,  starting  from  the  fact  that  Eusebius 
names  only  ninety-two  Christians  in  Palestine  as 
put  to  death  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
M  which  for  the  first  time  the  cruelty  of  panic 
was  added  to  the  policy  of  repression,  and  which 
was  therefore  at  once  more  violent  and  more 
protracted  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  and 
that  as  Palestine  was  about  the  sixteenth  part  of 
the  Eastern  empire,  the  total  number  of  sufferers 
may  be  reckoned  at  1500,  or  throwing  in  Italy, 
Africa,  and  Spain,  at  about  2000,  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  a  somewhat  precarious  method 
of  statistical  inquiry  (Gibbon,  c.  xvi.),  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  no  persecutions  endured 
by  the  Christian  church  at  the  hands  of  Roman 
emperors  ever  approximated  to  those  which 
Christians  afterwards  inflicted  on  each  other; 
and  the  aera  of  Diocletian  falls  into  insignifi- 
cance as  compared  with  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses  under  Innocent  III.,  or  that  against 
the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  under  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  IL,  or  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, or  the  Dragonnados  that  followed  on  the 
Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV. 
The  difference  was  indeed  natural,  looking  to 
the  motives  that  prompted  the  persecution  in 
either  case.  There  was  no  odium  thaAogicum  in 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  emperors,  no  intense 
conviction  that  those  whom  they  persecuted 
were  enemies  of  God,  and  bringing  others  into 
peril  of  a  condemnation,  compared  with  which 
the  stake  and  the  sword,  and  the  torments  of 
the  Inquisition,  were  light  and  temporary  evils. 
Witii  them  persecution  was  but  a  measure  of 
]>olice,  necessary  to  uphold  the  religion  of  the 
state  when  its  existence  w:is  threatened  by  the 
active  propagnndism  of  men  who  were  not  con- 
tent with  exercising  the  rights  of  conscience  for 
themselves.  Among  those  who  occupied  a  lower 
position  than  that  of  emperors  and  statesmen 
there  were  doubtless  other  motives.  There 
were  the  vested  interests,  which,  like  those  of 
Demetrius  and  hU  craftsmen,  gathered  round 
the  established  worship,  and  which  made  every 
great  temple,  with  an  organisation  like  that  of  a 
cathedral  or  mediaeval  abbey  (Wood's  EphetuSf 
pp.  4-45)  the  centre  of  a  resolnta  resistance  to  a 
new  faith.  There  was  the  feeling  prevalent  at 
first  among  the  lower  classes,  bnt  finding  its 
way  afterwards  to  the  more  educated,  for  whose 
instruction  Augnstine  wrote  his  I>e  CivitaU  Dei^ 
that  the  gods  were  offended  at  the  spread  of 
those  who  said  that  they  were  demons  and  not 
gods,  and  which  led  the  people,  when  they  suf- 
fered from  inundations  or  earthquakes,  famines 
or  pestilences,  to  cry,  **  Christianos  ad  leones!** 
There  wan  ^e  irritation  caused  in  the  minds  of 
the  vile  by  the  presence  of  a  purity  and  holiness 
that  reproved  their  vileness,  presenting  features 
such  as  have  been  seen  in  later  times  in  the 
outrages  endured  at  the  hands  of  mobs  by  Puritans 
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and  Methodists.  There  were  the  calumnies  ins> 
diously  propagated,  and  telling,  probably,  on  tbe 
more  decent  and  respectable  classes,  which  repre- 
sented the  eucharistic  feast  of  Christians  as  a 
Thyesteian  banquet  npon  flesh  and  blood,  ind 
their  feasts  of  love  as  polluted  by  incestuous  and 
unnatural  licence.  There  was  the  dread,  tclbng 
upon  men  of  the  official  order,  and  reproduced  in 
the  feeling  of  English  politicians  towards  the 
Jesuits  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  of  the  despotic 
monarchies  of  Europe  towards  freemasons  and 
other  secret  societies,  caused  by  finding  themselves 
face  to  face  with  a  vast  organised  community 
spreading  throughout  the  empire,  and  owning 
other  laws  of  duty  as  superior  in  authority  to 
theirs.  At  one  period  there  seemed,  Indeed,  some- 
thing like  the  fauaticism  of  a  rival  worship.  The 
cultus  of  Mithras,  the  Sun-god,  introduced  at 
Otftia  in  the  time  of  Pompeius,  had  gradually 
spread  throughout  the  empire.  Mithraic  groups 
have  been  found  in  well-nigh  every  province 
from  Cyprus  to  Pannonia.  The  basilica  of  St 
Clement  at  Rome  stands  over  what  wns  once  a 
sanctuary  of  Mithras.  With  this  worship  the 
main  actors  in  the  last  struggle  of  paganism 
were  more  or  less  closely  identified,  and  Con- 
stantine's  edict  for  the  observance  of  the  Diet 
Solia  was  probably  intended  as  a  concession  to 
the  worshippers  of  Mithras  as  well  as  to  those 
of  Christ.  These  influences,  varying  from  time 
to  time  in  their  effects,  led  doubtless  in  many 
cases,  to  great  brutality  and  cruelty,  like  that 
of  the  reign  of  terror  in  the  French  Revolution ; 
but  putting  aside  legends  like  those  of  the 
10,000  martyrs  slaughtered  in  a  single  day  on 
Ararat,  and  the  0000  soldiers  of  the  Theban 
legion  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  comiuemorated 
bv  the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice,  the  history  of  the 
church  and  the. empire  presents  nothing  like  a 
massacre.  It  was  the  aim  of  stateaman-like 
emperors,  and  they  for  the  most  part  were  the 
only  persecutors,  to  repress  rather  than  to  exter- 
minate. To  plead  "not  guilty"  to  the  charge 
of  being  a  Christian  was  to  ensure  acquittal. 
The  forms  of  law  were  carefully  obserred.  The 
accused  was  allowed  time  for  his  defence;  and 
opportunities  for  flight  so  frequently  given  and 
used  that  TertuUian  thought  it  necessary  to  write 
a  treatise  {De  Fugd  m  Peraecutiomc)  against 
it.  Compromises  like  that  of  the  tibeUaUci  in 
the  Decian  persecution  were  readily  connived  at ; 
and  the  question  which  arose  within  the  church 
as  to  the  treatment  of  those  who  had  accepted 
it,  or  had  actually  burnt  incense,  and  so  placed 
themselves  among  the  iapsi,  shews  how  widely 
the  door  of  escape  had  been  thrown  open. 

What  was  it,  we  ask  in  conclusion,  which  sus- 
tained the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries 
in  their  conflict  with  the  empire  ?  What  was 
the  secret  of  their  final  victory  ?  The  answer, 
looking  for  the  present  to  human  causes  cnlj,  is 
found  first,  and  chiefly,  in  the  fact  thtt  they 
had  faith,  and  that  the  statesmen  and  emperors 
had  none.  They  did  verily  believe  that  they 
were  worshippers  of  the  Son  of  God,  through 
whom  they  found  access  to  the  Father;  that 
heaven  and  hell,  their  future  destiny  through  long, 
it  might  be,  endless,  ages,  depended  on  their  sted- 
fastness  in  that  faith.  Few  philosophers  were 
willing  to  suffer  or  die  for  a  theory  about  the 
Supreme  Good.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were  ready 
to  suffer  and  die  for  their  belief  in  the  Supreme 
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Gnd.  For  them  th«  religioa  of  the  empire  was  not 
i  fofm  of  Aryan  thoaght,  presenting  a  lower  stage 
sf  coltore  or  education,  but  a  systom  identified 
vith  the  power  of  Satan,  the  gods  of  which  were 
iMindoaJly  demona  who  owned   him  as  their 
matter.    As  the  superstructure  on  this  founda- 
tioa  then  was  the  strength  of  a  wide  organisa- 
tioo  sad  of  a  unity,  which  as  yet  heresies  and 
schisoi  might    hare    impaired,  but    had    not 
destroyed,  and  the  attractive  power, — attractive 
to  all  in  whom  there  was  any  yearning  after  a 
higher  life  than  the  infinite  debasement  of  the 
dUes  of  the  empire,— of  a  new  purity,  a  new 
rcrcrence  for  womanhood  and  childhood,  a  new 
frmpathy  with  the  sick  and  with  the  slave,  a 
oeir  sense  of  the  heroism  of   living  for  the 
unth.    How  f<«r  a  more  systematic  and  con- 
tianoiu  persecution    might   have  succeeded    in 
mlising  the  boast  of  the  Pseudo-Neronian  in- 
scription [Nebo],  and  destroying  the  name  of 
Christian  from   the  face  of  the  earth,  we  can, 
of  ooxine,  only   conjecture ;    but    intermittent 
persecution  was  obviously   calculated   only   to 
farther  its  progress.     It  acted  liice  a  test,  and 
purified  the  Christian  society  from  the  feeble 
tad  fiunt-hcarted,  the  sensuous  and  the  worldly, 
vho  flocked  into  it  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity 
[Decics].    It  strengthened  the  esprit  de  corps 
ia  those  who  remained  faithful.    The  blood  of 
nurtyrs  became  the  seed  of  the  church.     Slowly 
fcht  new  &ith  worked  its  way  from  towns  to 
Tillages,  from  slaves  and   freedmen  to  men  of 
culture  and  wealth.      The  aristocracy  of  the 
senatorial  party,  at  first  foremost  in  the  work  of 
persecution,  and  protecting  itself  against  innovu- 
tiiNU  by  requiring  every  senator  to  bum  incense 
«s  he  entered  the  halls  of  meeting,  found  itself 
iaraded.    When  the  parties  were  evenly  balanced, 
there  was,  as  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  a  sharp 
sad  fierce  struggle ;  but  the  eye  of  the  statei>- 
man  vho  looked  into  the  future  could  no  longer 
fiul  to  recognise  that  all  the  elements  of  strength 
aad  success  were  with  the  Christians  and  not  with 
thdr  opponents.     To  endeavour  to  put  back  the 
ihadow  on  the  dial  of  history,  as  Julian  did,  was 
a  &aitles8  and  hopeless  task.     It  was  impossible 
to  ^vaniae  the  corpse  of  the  dead  cultm  into  a 
aew  vitality,  and  the  traditional  confession  of 
the  aposUte,   ^  Vicisti,  O  QalUaeel**  was  the 
utnral  consequence  of  the  traditional  assurance 
giren  to  Constantine,  ^*  In  hoc  signo  vinces  I " 

[E..H.  P.] 

EMPODIUS,  bishop  of  Yolterra.  [Elpidius 

ISfPTACIUS,  bishop  of  Sicessa,  a  town  in 
All  probability  to  be  identified  with  Siga,  in  the 
A&ican  province  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  at 
one  time  the  royal  residence  of  Syphax.  He 
*ag  one  of  the  catholic  bishops  summoned  to 
Carthage  and  subsequently  banished  by  the 
Vandal  king  Hunneric,  A.D.  464.  (Morcelli, 
Africa  Christ.  I  278 ;  Gams,  Series  Episc.  468.) 

[L.D.] 

EMUNDUS  is  said  t^  nave  been  the  fifteenth 
^idiop  of  Avignon,  following  St.  Maxim  us,  and 
•Bcceeded  by  St.  Maenus,  about  ▲.D.  630  to  644. 
The  evidence  on  which  this  assertion  rests  is 
ID  old  manuscript  lut  of  the  abbats  of  the  mon- 
s^tery  of  Mons-Major  near  Aries,  to  which  he 
^■•loofKi  ijefore  he  was  made  bishop.  Thi;*  lijit 
It  laid  by  Le  Coiate  to  have  been  published  by 
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Francis  Nouquicr,  a  priest  of  Avignon,  in  1659. 
(Le  Cointe,  Ann.  EccL  Franc,  nn.  641,  n.  vi.  torn, 
iii.  p.  132 ;  GaU.  Christ,  i.  800.)  [S-  A.  B.] 

EMYGDIXJS,  bishop  of  Asculum.  [Emiodiub.] 

EMYB  LLYDAW,  though  not  the  ancestor 
of  any  of  the  *Hhree  stocks  of  saints  of  the 
island  of  Britain,"  like  Brychan,  Cunedda  Wledig 
and  Caw,  yet  had  many  descendants  among  the 
saints,  a  list  of  twenty-two  being  given  by  Kees. 
He  was  an  Arroorican  prince,  nephew  of  St. 
Germanus,  and  flourished  in  the  5th  century 
(Rees,  Weish  Saints,  165  ;  WUliams,  E,nin.  UWsA, 
144).  [J.  G.] 

ENAN  (Hbhan).  (1)  Son  of  Geroraan,  com* 
memorated  Jan.  30.  Mart.  Doneg.  places  him  at 
Ros-Mor  in  Ui-Deagha,  in  (Ji-Ceinnsealaigh,  in  the 
south  of  Leinster,  but  this  Ross  or  Rosmore  i^ 
unidentified.  It  is  also  conjectured,  but  against 
probability,  that  he  may  be  the  person  who  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  saints.  In  this,  Enan  is  evi- 
dentlv  regarded  as  the  same  person  with  St.  Evin, 
to  wnom  in  attributed  the  writing  of  the  so- 
called  Book  of  Kilkenny  and  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick. 
[ElMUlN.]  {Mart,  Doneg,  by  Todd  and  Reeves, 
31  407  ;  Reeves,  Adamnan,  137  ;  CHanlon, 
Irish  Saints,  i.  361  n.«*,  511-12.)  In  the  AW. 
Drummondf  Jan.  30  (Bp.  Forbes  Kai.  Soott,Saints, 
4),  it  is  said  **  apud  Hiberniam  S.  Enan  confes- 
sor migravit  ad  Christum."  [J.  G.] 

ENAN(2),8onof  Muadan,  commem.  Mar.  25. 
When  St.  Patrick  came  into  Dalriada  and  adjacent 
districts,  and  was  building  churches  there,  Evinus 
(  Vit.  S,  Patr,  ii.  c  130)  mentions  his  erection  of 
the  church  of  Druim-Indich,  in  the  region  of 
Cathrigia,  and  his  placing  over  it  St.  Enan,  whom 
in  his  note  Colgan  (TV.  Thawn,  146  col.  2,  182 
n.  '^)  identifies  with  the  son  of  Muadan,  though 
in  another  place  (^Acta  SS,  747)  he  had  doubted 
as  to  assigning  the  dedication  of  Mar.  25  to  this 
saint,  and  not  rather  to  a  disciple  of  St. 
Comgall  (May  10),  of  Bangor,  whom  St.  Com- 
gall  brought  back  to  life:  Lanigan  (A'cc/. 
Hist,  Ir.  i.  268)  accepts  the  validity  of  this 
doubt,  and  says  Enan  must  have  lived  late 
in  the  sixth  century;  but  Lanigan's  great 
aim  seems  to  be  to  controvert  the  statements 
of  Archdall  in  his  Monostioon  Itihemicum^ 
where  an  abbey  is  raised  on  St.  Patrick's  founda- 
tion. There  is  little  doubt,  however,  but  that 
this  is  the  saint  who  is  called  in  the  Kalendar  of 
Marian  (/Qormany  **  Enanus  egregius,  diuturnae 
quietis,  et  Muadani  filius,"  and  who  had  his 
church  in  the  townland  Drumeeny  in  Glenshesk, 
in  the  parish  of  Ramoan  and  barony  of  Cary,  co. 
Antrim,  where  there  is  also  an  old  burying- 
ground,  now  under  cultivation,  called  Killeena : 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  there  was  a  church 
given  to  St.  Erclach,  called  Raith-mudain,  **  Arx 
Muadani,"  from  Muadan,  the  fiither  of  Enan,  and 
this,  being  contracted,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
parish,  lUmoan  '  Reeves,  Eocl,  Ant,  79,  284-5, 
323).  Colgan  thinks  he  flourished  about  a.d.  460. 

[J.  G.] 

ENAN  (8)  of  Drumrath,  commem.  Aug.  19. 
He  was  son  of  Ernineus,  of  the  race  of  Eochaidh 
Finnfuathairt,  and  thus  cited  by  Colgan  {Tr, 
Thawn,  613,  col.  2),  among  the  saints  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  St.  Brigida  (Feb.  1). 
His  church,  which  some  call  an  abbey,  was 
at  Drumrath,  a  parish  iu  the  baronj  of  EiU 
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kenny  West,  and  county  of  West  Meath, 
and  this,  which  was  built  about  a.d.  588,  is 
■aid  to  hare  been  destroyed  ▲.D.  946,  by  the 
foreigners,  and  again  by  Brian  M*Cinneide  fifty 
years  later  {Nat.  Ocuet.  •*  Drumraney  " ;  Mart. 
Donitg.  Todd  and  Reeves,  225).  In  the  Lijfe  of  St. 
Addh  (Not.  10),  this  bishop  is  said  to  hare  paid 
a  visit  to  St.  ^&an,  the  hermit,  who  lived  in  the 
place  where  the  fiunous  monastery  of  Drum  rath 
now  stands  in  his  honoar,  but  nothing  b  really 
known  of  St.  Enan*s  history.  According  to 
Tigemach  (0*Conor,  Ber.  HJk  Scrip,  ii.  192)  he 
died  A.b.  633.  [J.  Q.] 

ENAN(4)  ofGlenn-Faidle.  Commemorated 
on  Dec  29.    [MENoa] 

ENAN  (5)  of  Inis-Aego,  oommem.  April  29. 
He  was  one  of  the  successors  of  St.  Donnan  (Apr. 
17),  after  the  island  of  Egg  again  became  a  reli- 
gious abode,  but  his  date  and  history  are 
unknovm,  unless  he  be  the  person  mentioned  in 
the  AnniUa  of  Ulster^  **  A.D.  724,  Oan  princeps 

S superior  ecclesiastically]     Ego  mortuus  est." 
O'Conor,   Jfer.  Hib,   Sci-iptor,  ir.  79;  Reeves, 
Adamnan,  296.)  [J.  G.] 

ENBALD  L  (Hen.  Hunt.  Hist,  Angl  iv.  in 
M.  H.  B.  731  A,  732,  B,  c),  archbishop  of  York. 
[Eambald  I.]  [C.  H.] 

ENBALD  IL  (Hen.  Hunt.  Hid.  Angl.  iv. 
In  M<m.  JTut.  Brit  732  c),  archbishop  of  York. 
[Eanbald  II.]  [C.  H.] 

ENGHONIUS  (Baron.  A.  E.  ann.  608,  xL), 
bishop  of  Maurienne.    [loONius.]         [C.  H.] 

ENCHORACH  UA  DODAIN,  abbat  of 
Glendaloch,  bar.  North  Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow, 
died  A.D.  769  (four  Mast,  A.O.  764 ;  Ann.  Utt. 
A.D.  768).  [J.  G.] 

ENOOLPIUS,  Donatist  bishop  of  Vallis  or 
Balita,  in  proconsular  Africa  (Opt.  ii.  4 ;  Baron. 
A.E.  ann.  321,  iv. ;  Gams,  Ser.  Epiac.  p.  469). 

[H.  W.  P.] 

ENCJRATIS,  ST.,  or  ENGRATIA,  **  SanU 
Engracia  "  in  Spanish  parlance,  one  of  the  Sara- 
gossa  martyrs  in  the  persecution  under  Dio- 
cletian, who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  well- 
known  Dadan.  She  is  not  one  of  the  famous 
eighteen  martyrs  of  Saragossa,  but  her  name  and 
bt^erinn,  together  with  those  of  St.  Vincent, 
aie  celebrated  in  the  hymn  devoted  to  them  by 
Prudentiui  {Peristeph.  Hymn  iv.  w.  109  sq.). 
The  peculiarity  of  her  passion  is  that  she  did  not 
die  under  the  hands  of  her  persecutors,  but  sur- 
vived for  some  time  In  an  incredibly  torn  and 
mutilated  state,  until  at  length  the  release  of 
death  came.  In  certain  epigrammata  attributed  to 
St  Eugenius  U.  (III.)  of  Toledo  {Esp.  Sagr.  v.  273X 
who  is  known,  from  hb  life  by  St.  Ildefonsus,  to 
have  had  a  special  devotion  to  the  Saragossa 
martyrs,  she  is  mentioned  as  buried  in  the  same 
church,  but  not  in  the  same  tomb,  as  the 
eighteen. 

Hie  etism  oompsr  merttis  &igratia  Martjr 
Scwte  sepulchrsli  dissodata  jMet. 

For  an  account  of  the  dlsoovBry  of  the  relics  of 
Engracia  and  Lnperdui  at  Saragossa  in  1389  in 
•he  foundations  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
present  cult  of  the  saint,  see  Esp.  Sagr.  xxz. 
289.    The  late  Acta^  together  with  Prudentioa's 
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Hymn,  are  given  in  Tamayo  de  Salazar,  Martyr 
niap.  ii.  645.  Engratia  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
well-known  Passio  SS.  innumerdbUium  Caesfuxnt* 
gustanonun  Martyrum,  attributed  to  Braulio  of 
Saragossa.  (Esp.  Sagr.  xxx.  260,  307 ;  Gams, 
KM^engesch.  wn  Spamen^  L  320 ;  Boll.  Ada  SS. 
Ap.  ii.  410-412.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

ENGRATISTAE  (0x1  JusL  L  v.  h\  heretka. 
[Encratites.]  [T.  W.  D.] 

ENCRATITE8  (^yKpwus,  Irenaens;  *£>» 
Kpanrral,  Clem.  Alex.;  'E7icparrrcu,  Hippol.), 
heretics  who  abstained  from  flesh,  from  wine, 
and  from  the  mmrriase  bed,  not  temporanly,  a« 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  with  a  view  t« 
more  intense  devotion,  but  permanently,  and  from 
a  belief  in  the  essential  impurity  of  the  things 
renounced.  Persons  who  so  abstained  called 
themselves  continent  (tTtcpetrfTf,  Iren.  L  28,  p. 
107) ;  and  the  slightly  modified  form,  Encratitc^^ 
soon  became  a  technical  name  to  denote  thoa* 
whose  asceticism  was  regarded  as  of  a  heretical 
character  (aem.  Alex.  Paed.  iL  2,  p.  182J 
Strom,  i.  15,  p.  359;  vii.  17,  p.  900;  Hippol^ 
Bef.  viii.  20,  p.  276).  We  are  not  bound  to 
suppose  that  all  who  were  known  by  the  name 
formed  a  single  united  sect.  Irenaeua,  foi 
instance  Q.  c\  says  that  some  of  the  earliest  ol 
them  were  followers  of  Satnminus  and  Marcion  ^ 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  understand  by  this,  not 
that  followers  of  Marcion  coalesced  with  fol- 
lowers of  Satuminns  to  form  a  single  new  here- 
tical  body,  but  rather  that  followers  of  these  twc 
heresiarchs,  independently  using  the  same  inod< 
of  life,  and  making  the  same  boast  of  con- 
tinence,  were  known  by  the  orthodox  nndei 
the  same  name.  The  practice  of  abstinence  o 
the  kind  in  question  was  anterior  to  Christianity 
Not  to  speak  of  the  Indian  ascetics  (to  when 
Clement  of  Alexandria  refers  as  predeoesaors  o 
the  Encratites),  the  abstinence  of  the  Eeaenes 
both  in  respect  of  food  and  of  marriage,  is  matte 
of  notoriety.  Josephus's  aca>unt  of  the  Esseuc 
is  referred  to  by  Porphyry»  who,  like  then 
objected  both  to  the  use  of  animal  food  stnd  i 
animal  sacrifices.  An  interesting  specimen  < 
Pythagorean  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  his  worl 
Tcpl  inroxAf  TMr  i/nl^x^^y  addrMsed  to  a  frien 
who  after  trial  of  abstinence  had  wicked  I 
relapsed  into  the  use  of  flesh  diet.  He  inais 
on  the  importance  of  keeping  the  soul,  as  fcur  : 
possible,  free  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  ixnd' 
which  the  use  of  anima4  food  tends  to  enslave  ii 
on  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  everything  ov 
which  evil  demons  have  power,  vix.  all  materi 
things,  and  especially  the  use  of  animal  £bo« 
and  on  the  injustice  of  depriving  of  life  for  o 
pleasure  animals  who  are  akin  to  ourselves,  sii 
in  everythinj^  like  ourselves,  having  remac 
emotions,  sentiments  completely  like  ours. 

The  account  given  by  Hegesippus  of  James  z 
Just  (Ens.  ff.  E.  ii.  23)  shews  that  righteoaaxft< 
of  the  Essene  type  was  early  held  in  admirt^li 
in  the  Christian  church ;  and  we  learn  from  1  "Fi 
iv.  3-6  that  at  the  date  of  that  epistle  te&ok< 
had  arisen  who  inculcated  such  abstinence  jas 
duty.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  helU  1 
Gnostic  doctrine,  that  matter  is  essentiall  j-  ei 
and  its  creation  the  *work  of  a  being  inferior 
hostile  to  the  Supreme ;  for  the  apostle's  mr| 
ment  with  them  a8sun>es  it  as  a  point  still  i 
controverted  that  the  things  they  rejected    \% 
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owtnes  «f  the  good  God.    We  find  from  the 

QeBoftiaes  that  the  Ehionite  sects  which  arose 

nief  EaKnttiD,  though  they  permitted  marriage, 

iadiovcd  the  me  of  flesh  meat  and  wine ;  and 

Uiat  thdr  doctrine   respecting  Ood's  work  of 

(TsaboQ  vsi  quite  orthodox.     Hippolytns,  too, 

wk  takes  his  account  of  the  Encratites,  not,  as 

ffiKftnl  other  cases,  from  Irenaeus,  but  from 

ka  wiacqnaintanot  with  them  as  a  then  existing 

»t,  4e>crihes  them  as  orthodox  in  their  doctrine 

cneoati^  God  and  Christ,  and  as  only  differing 

frn  the  church  in  their  manner  of  life.    But 

tk  Gaostic  teachers  named  in  the  passage  cited 

fata  heaseus  andonbtedlv  based  their  asceticism 

m  the  doctrine  of  the  eyil  of  matter  which  they 

imti  to  be  the  work  of  God ;  and  in  conse- 

^■Bci  they  deemed  it  wrong,  by  generation,  to 

^isf  wtw  souls  under  the  dominion  of  death, 

ud  tipoie  them  to  the  miseries  of  this  life.    A 

MI  dociasieB  of  the  arguments  which  they  used 

vifl  be  band  in  th«  third  book  of  Gement's 

Simdm  (though  ia  this  book  the  name  Encra* 

titn  imt  not  occur),  the  principal  writers  whom 

ht  enkts  being   llutcioiv,  Tatian,  already 

ffwtiaood  by  Irenaeus  as  a  leader  of  that  sect, 

ad  Juuus  Cablutus.    It  appears  that  the 

Oetfd  iocording  to  the  EarpriANS  contained 

lUcgid  arings  St  our  Lord,  which  they  used  in 

nffdti  er  tktir  doctrines.    £piphaniu8  mentions 

t^  thtf  lied  other  apocryphal  writings,  such  as 

tkidi  ef  Andrew,  John,  and  Thomas.   This  oon- 

tnnaj  leems  to  hare  been  actirely  carried  on  in 

tie  hit  quarter  of  the  2nd  century.  Eusebiua  (if. 

i.  if.  28)  relates  that  MusANUB,  a  writer  of  the 

^vaiaf  of  that  period,  addressed  a  Tery  effec- 

itn  dirasiTe  argument  to  certain  brethivn  who 

U  timd  aside  to  that  sect,  then  newly  come 

istt  eiisteoce;  and  Theodoret  {ffaer,  FcA.  I  21) 

Botiflu  that    another    writer    of   the    same 

dMt,  AfOLUSAJUi,  wrote  against  the  SeTerian 
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Uh^ui  (it.  29)  derives  this  name  Sererians 
frw  s  certain  Setercb,  who  became  an  Encratite 
\mkt  ihortly  after  Tatian.  He  adds  that  these 
^fnatM  reoetred  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
'^■^flti,  oaly  potting  their  peculiar  interpreta- 
ti«s  «B  thoB,  but  that  they  reviled  PaiU,  re- 
jeoi^  his  ^otles,  and  not  eren  receiving  the 
A^  d:  the  Apostles.  There  are  Ebionite  features 
a  this  description,  and  it  is  quite  possible  these 
^^vwisaB  may  hare  been  of  Ebionite  origin,  for 
n  i^re  alrasdy  said  that  great  diversity  may 
^ni  existed  between  the  teaching  of  persons 
k>i«s  by  the  oomnaon  name  of  Encratite.  The 
^c^oiat  are  described  by  Epiphanius  (Saer,  45) 
*iA  ill  the  fieatorts  of  an  Ophite  sect ;  but  he 
««i  to  hare  had  only  a  hearsay  knowledge  of 
!^  ibr  he  spcsks  of  the  sect  as  baring  almost 
<«i  eat  ia  his  time;  and  Liptius  (Q.-JT.  des 
i^fk  215)  gives  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
^  ^  Aot  Bad  any  article  on  them  in  pre- 
^i"tt  hoetkal  treatises.  In  his  chapter  on  the 
uoitjtcs  {Om-.  48)  Epiphanius  describes  them 

*  nddy  spread,  enumerating  seven  different 
"i^txut  where  they  were  then  to  be  found;  and  we 
**T  It  Imat  oocdiuie  that  he  had  reason  to  know 
^  thoe  were  in  these  countries  heretzca  leading 

*  s«(tic  life,  though,  as  has  been  already  re« 
^*Aei,  it  would  ba  unsafe  to  assert  an  absolute 
'•^^^Jtj  m  their  tcsching      rTe  may  set  it  down 

*  t  Birtakc  of  Epiphamus  that  he  places  the 
tt  ntites  after  tha  Tatianites,  as  if  tAey  were 


a  branch  of  the  latter  sect,  the  true  relation 
between  the  two  names  being  just  the  opposite. 
Some  additional  information  about  the  Encratiteb 
is  contained  in  the  lately  recovered  work  of 
Macarius  Magnes,  published  in  Paris,  1876.  In 
this  work  (iiL  43,  p.  151),  written  about  the 
year  400,  he  gives  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
countries  where  the  Encratites  (whom  he  also 
oalls  Apotactites  and  Eremites)  were  to  be 
found,  which  so  tar  agrees  with  that  of  Epipha- 
nius as  to  suggest  that  Macarius  was  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  Epiphanius.  But  he  uids  that 
a  defence  of  their  doctrines  in  eight  books  had 
been  published  by  a  leader  of  theirs,  Dositheus, 
a  Cilidan,  in  which  he  inveighed  against  mar- 
riage, saying  that  **hj  sexual  intercourse  the 
world  had  had  its  beginning,  but  by  continence 
would  receive  its  end,"  and  equally  condemning 
as  abominable  the  tasting  of  wine  or  the  par- 
taking of  flesh  meat.  In  his  account  of  the 
Samaritan  Dositheus,  Epiphanius  introduces  some 
Encratite  features  not  attested  by  other  autho- 
rities ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  incredible  that  Epi- 
phanius may  have  allowed  his  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  one  Dositheus  to  affect  his 
account  of  the  other.  We  cannot  give  much 
weight  to  the  account  of  Philaster,  who  (72) 
assigns  the  name  and  doctrine  of  the  Encratites 
to  the  followers  of  Aerius  [see  also  Absti- 
HBNTES];  and  we  may  wholly  disregard  the 
inventive  **  Praedestinatus,"  who  represents  the 
Encratites  as  refuted  by  an  Epiphanius,  bishop 
of  Ancyra.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to 
repeat  the  last  writer's  distinction  between 
Encratite  and  Catholic  abstainers;  viz.  the 
former  asserted  tho  food  which  they  rejected 
to  be  evil ;  the  latter  owned  it  to  be  good,  too 
good  for  them. 

With  theadvance  of  asceticism  in  the  church  care 
was  always  taken  to  distinguish  in  some  such  way 
between  orthodox  and  heretical  abstinence.  At 
first  the  distinction  seems  to  have  been  between 
occasional  and  permanent  abstinence,  the  latter 
being  regarded  with  suspicion  in  the  church. 
We  learn  from  the  letter  of  the  churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons  (Eus.  Jf,  E,  v.  3)  that  Alci- 
biades,  one  of  the  confessors  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  living  on  bread  and  water,  reformed 
his  practice  on  the  exhortation  of  his  fellow 
prisoners,  who  represented  to  him  that  he  did 
not  well  in  refusing  to  use  God's  creatures,  and 
in  causing  a  stumbling-block  to  others.  In  likf 
manner  the  53rd  (45th)  of  the  apostolic  canons 
deprives  any  clergyman  who  refuses  to  partake 
of  flesh  and  wine  on  festival  days.  Perhaps  this 
willingness  to  partake  of  flesh  and  wine  on 
festival  days  may  have  been  intended  as  a  test  of 
the  distinction  made  in  the  51st  (43rd)  canon 
between  those  who  abstained  from  self-denial 
(St*  iffia^ip)  and  those  who  abstained  8i& 
^Sff  Avptw,  as  abominating  God's  creatures.  The 
14th  canon  of  the  council  of  Ancyra  permits 
clergy  to  abstain  from  flesh,  on  condition  of 
their  first  tasting  it.  This  would  shew  that 
they  had  no  herietical  horror  of  the  food 
itself.  (See  Asoeticisic,  Dict.  Christ.  Ant.) 
For  the  controversy  raised  on  the  subject  of 
asceticism  by  Euotathius  of  Seba9teia,  see 
that  article  and  Gakgba,  Dict.  Christ.  Ant. 
Canons  of  St.  Basil  on  the  subject  of  Encratita 
liaptism  (clxxxviii.  can.  1 ;  cxcix.  can.  47)  have 
given  rise  to  some  dispute,  but  it  seems  to  us 
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dear  that  St.  Basil  wished  to  reject  the  baptism 
of  the  Encratites  in  qaestioiif  not  because  thej 
did  not  use  the  orthodox  formula  of  baptism, 
but  because,  regarding  them  as  tainted  with 
Marcionite  error,  he  could  not  accept  the  verbal 
acknowledgment  of  the  Father  in  the  baptismal 
formula  as  atonement  for  the  insult  oftered  to 
the  Creator,  whose  work  they  looked  on  as  eril. 
Reference  has  been  already  made  to  these  canons 
in  the  article  Apostouci,  as  well  as  to  the  law  of 
the  Theodosian  code  (▲.D.  381)  against  the  Mani- 
chenns,  who  sheltered  themselves  under  the  name 
of  Kncratites.  Not  many  years  earlier  wo  hare 
mention  of  the  Encratites  as  a  then  existing  sect 
in  Galatia;  for  Sozomen  (r.  11)  records  the 
sutferings  of  Busiris,  who  was  at  that  time  one 
of   them,    in    the    persecution    under    Julian. 

[HrDROPARASTATAE.]  [G.  S.] 

ENCTHONIK,  a  crocodile-shaped  archon 
presiding  over  the  first  division  of  the  place  of 
punishment  {Pistia  Sophia^  p.  320).  [0.  S.] 

ENDA,ENDK    [Enna(1).] 

ENDDWYN  is  a  Welsh  saint  of  uncertain 
date,  whose  name  remains  in  Llanenddwyn, 
Merionethshire.  {Myo.  Arch,  \L  42 :  Kees,  Welsh 
8airU8,  307,  341.)  [J.  0.] 

ENDELECHIUS,  a  rhetorician,  who  is  said 
to  have  held  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Rome, 
mentioned  by  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  letter  as  a  Christian  man,  and  the  in- 
spirer  of  his  panegyric  on  Theodosius.  He  is 
fdentiBed  by  some,  but  without  any  sufHcient 
i«;ason,  with  **  Sanctus  "  to  whom  Paulinus  wrote 
kis  fortieth  and  forty-first  letters.  (  Vit  Paulin, 
cap.  25,  Paulin.  £p.  28,  §  6  and  note,  £pp.  40, 
41,  in  Patr.  Lat.  Ixi.  pp.  66,  312  b,  367,  377, 
870  c ;  Ceillier,  viU.  70.)  [L  D.] 

ENDELIENTA,  ST.,  daughter  of  Brychan, 
king  of  Brecknock,  one  of  the  numerous  Welsh 
devotees  who  settled  on  the  Cornish  coast  oppo- 
site to  Wales.  The  parish  of  St.  Endellion  is  on 
the  Bristol  Channel,  west  of  St.  Tetbe  (also 
mimed  from  a  daughter  of  Brychan).  In  it 
exists  a  very  early  sepulchral  pillar,  with  the 
iuHcription,  "BROEAGAN  HIC  lACIT,''  which 
some  connect  with  the  name  of  the  Welsh  king 
(see  WhiUker's  Cathedral  of  Cornwall^  ii.  p.  95 ; 
Rees,  Welsh  Saint*,  p.  160;  Sir  J.  Maclean's 
Trigg  Minor,  L  p.  485).  [C.  W.  B.] 

ENDBXJS,  (Hardy,  Deacr.  Cat,  Mat.  i.  86), 
Irish  abbat.     [En»A.J  [C.  H.] 

ENDBIGHETTXJS,  bishop  of  Feltre,  received 
a  grant  of  certain  privileges  from  Charles  the 
Great  between  769  and  781.  (Cappelletti,  Le 
Chiete  if  Italia,  x,  134.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

ENDULUS  (Endclancs,  Entulanus,  Eutu- 
LANUS),  fourteenth  bishop  of  Toul,  following 
Autmundus  and  succeeded  by  Theodefridus,  was 
bom  at  Toul,  and  was  beloved  of  the  kings  of 
Austrasia.  He  obtained  for  his  church  several 
fresh  possessions,  which  arc  said  to  have  been 
confirmed  by  a  charter  of  Theodebert  II.,  king  of 
Austrasia,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  (a.d. 
602  or  603),  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  extant. 
(Oail,  Christ,  xiii,  962.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

ENEAS  of  Gaza.    [Aeneas.  J 


BI^GELBEBTUS 

ENEDOR.  ST.  (Creasy,  Ch.  Hist,  tf  BriU 
lib.  iv.  19,  §  1),  saint.     [Enodobus.]      [C.  H.] 

ENFAIL  (Ekvaei^  Envail)  is  in  the  list  e< 
Brvchan,  ot  Brycheiniog's  children  (or  grand- 
children) in  the  HonetUm  y  Saint,  and  had  the 
church  of  Merthyr  Enfail,  now  probably  Mer- 
thyr  in  Carmarthen.  The  name  would  suggest 
her  martyrdom.  She  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century.  (Jfyv.  Arch.  ii.  42 ;  Rees,  Wdsh 
Saints,  152,  331.)  [J.  G.] 

ENGELBERTUS  (Anoildkrtcs,  Anqhil- 
BEBTUS),  a  Frank  of  good  birth  (^  baud  ii^tac 
familiae "  Nithard,  iv.  5),  brought  up  from  his 
earliest  years  in  the  palace  of  Charlemagne 
(Epist,  Hadrian;  ap.  Jaff<i*s  Mon,  Alcuin,  246, 
and^  112,  p.  458X  and  employed  by  him  on 
political  missions  of  importance.  He  was  ap- 
pointed abbat  of  St.  Riquier  about  the  year  790. 
He  had  previously  (circa  783)  been  attached  to 
the  court  of  Pippin,  king  of  Italy,  Charles's  son, 
as  **  primicerius'*  and  chief  counsellor  {Mon. 
Ale,  149),  and  in  794  he  was  entrusted  by 
Charles  to  carry  the  capitularies  of  the  synod  of 
Frankfort  relating  to  the  worship  of  images  to 
pope  Hadrian  (^Mon.  Ale.  245,  and  V.  Cabouni 
LiBBi).  In  796  he  was  again  sent  to  Rome  on 
the  accession  of  Leo  III.  nominnlly  to  congratu- 
late him,  iu  reality  to  secure  his  fidelity  to  the 
Prankish  king.  The  instructions  given  to  him 
by  Charles  shew  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 
(Ep.  Carol,  9,  aD.  Jaffe's  Mon,  Carol,  353.) 
Originally  a  pupil  he  always  remained  a  close 
friend  of  Alcuin,  by  whom  he  was  specially 
recommended  to  pope  Hadrian.  {Man.  Ale.  244. 
Compare  also  Epp.  Ale,  51  and  54,  in  Mon,  Ale. 
279  and  281,  the  latter  of  which,  addressed  to 
Engelbert  himself,  shews  the  very  intimate 
character  of  the  friendship;  cf.  aUo  Ep.  163, 
Mon,  Ale,  603-4.)  It  Was  a  friendship  not  only 
of  affection  and  religion,  but  of  books  and  of 
literature.  Engelbert  is  said  to  have  collected  a 
library  of  200  MSS.  for  his  monastery.  Alcuin 
continually  entreats  Engelbert,  when  at  Rome  or 
elsewhere,  to  bring  him  relics,  also  books  (e.g.,  a 
copy  of  Jordanes,  de  Getarum  Origine,  Ep.  164, 
Mon,  Ale,  603-4),  and  the  latest  letUr  in  Jnm's 
collection  is  one  in  which  Alcuin  elaborately 
discusses  certain  grammatical  points  with  Engel- 
bert. {Ep.  252,  Mon.  Ale.  802  sq.)  Engelbert 
in  the  literary  round  table  of  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  bore  the  name  of  Homer,  and 
even  in  the  letter  of  instructions  above  re- 
ferred to  {Mon.  Car,  353)  he  is  addressed  by 
the  king  as  Homer  and  **Homeriane  puer.* 
So,  oflen  by  Alcuin,  see  especially  Ep.  54,  Mtm. 
Ale.  281-3.  Charles  and  Alcuin  both  spent 
Easter  of  800  at  Engelbert's  abbey  of  St.  Riquier, 
and  Alcuin  was  requested  by  the  abbat  to  write 
a  life  etc.  of  the  patron  saint,  which  he  sviLfie- 
quently  sent  to  the  emperor.  {Ep.  238,  M<m. 
Ale,  755.)  Engelbert  apparently  accompanied 
Charles  to  Rome,  and  was  present  at  his 
coronation  there.  In  811  he  witneased  the 
will  of  Charlem.ignc.  (Einhard,  Vita  Karoli^ 
33.)  He  died  a  few  days  after  the  emperor,  on 
Veb.  18,  814,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Riquier. 
(Nithard,  iv.  5.)  His  remains  were  translated 
nx>m  the  porch  to  the  choir  of  St.  Riquier  with 

Jjreat  solemnity,  twenty-nine  years  later.    (Kit^. 
.  c.)    His  epit<iph   ij»  to  be  found  in  BoiiqiiH| 
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(T>i  T.  p.  44)8  note).  His  extant  writiDfi;  are  a 
fragment  of  hi»  Carmen  de  Kdrolo  Motino  (ap. 
Camshu,  Duchesne,  toI.  ii..  Bouquet,  vol.  v^ 
and  best  ap.  Perts,  Scrip.  toI.  ii.X  three  letters 
addressed  to  Amo  bishop  of  Salzburg  (ap.  Man, 
Car.  pp.  365  sqq.),  and  some  rerses  on  Pippin 
king  of  Italj  are  ascribed  to  him  (ap.  Duchesne, 
ToU  ii.  646  ;  Bouquet,  yoI,  r.  pp.  408-9). 

Tcitf  e  are  two  lires  of  Engelbert  as  a  saint 
<:tant,  both  of  the  12th  century,  one  by  Ans- 
chems  abbat  of  St.  Riquier,  the  other  by 
Hariulfns,  author  of  the  Cftron.  Centulensis  Ab- 
hatiM :  both  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ada  Sane* 
tonan, 

Eogelbert  was  the  father  of  Nithard  the  his- 
torian, by  Bertha  daughter  of  Charlemagne 
(Nith.  ir.  5).  The  Chron.  Centul.  and  the  life  ot 
Ajucher,  without  attempting  to  disguise  the  fact, 
et^earour  to  make  the  marriage  take  place  early 
io  the  rdgn  of  Charles,  before  Engelbert  had 
entered  the  clergy.  According  to  these  authoritira 
the  **  Ducatus  maritimae  tcrrae  "  was  committed 
to  hini,  and  he  fought  several  battles  against  the 
Danes;  afterwards  he  became  a  monk,  whilst 
Bertha  took  the  veil.  Probably  the  plain  fact 
as  related  by  Nithard  himself  is  the  truth,  and 
ve  hare  Einhard's  testimony  that  Charles's 
{ffvhibiiion  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughters 
gave  rise  to  many  grave  scandals.  This  question, 
together  with  others  relating  to  Engelbert  as 
al^  of  St.  Riquier,  has  been  elaborately  dis- 
eoased  by  MM.  Dufour  and  Henooque  in  the 
BvUetm  de  la  Soci€t€de9  Antiquairea  de  la  JHcni" 
dtc,  Tol.  ix.  (1865-^7),  pp.  98-113, 146-82, 250- 
369.  Cf:  generally  Wattenbach,  DeutscltUmds 
GeKhickU^^eUen^  vol.  i.  pp.  131-7,  3rd  ed. 

[T.  R.  B.] 

EKOELMUND,  presbyter,  abbat,  and 
patron  saint  of  Velsena,  a  fortified  spot  four 
miles  from  Haarlem.  He  was  an  Englishman  of 
Frbian  descent,  bom  of  Christian  parents,  and  in 
the  time  of  Willibrord,  the  apostle  of  the 
Frisana,  came  among  this  people,  and  preached 
m  Kennemaria,  the  district  about  Haarlem.  He 
died  in  the  pagus  Velsenus,  where  was  formerly 
me  of  the  nve  mother  churches  raised  by 
Vii'^illibrord  between  the  Meuse  and  the  insula 
Texalia.  He  was  commemorated  on  June  21. 
(BolL  Acta  SS,  June  iv.  115.)  [C.  H.] 

ENGHENEL  was  son  of  Cynan  Garwyn  ab 
Brechwel  Ysgythrog,  descended  from  Cadell 
Deyrnllug.  Rees  (  Welsh  Saints,  161,  297)  says 
he  is  the  saint  to  whom  Llanenghenel,  under 
Uaa&ehraith  in  Anglesey,  is  dedicated,  and 
pUces  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century. 
(Jfyp.  Ajxh.  u.  41.)  [J.  G.] 

EKOLATIUS,  ENGLAGIUS,  abbat,  com- 
memorated  Nov.  3.  This  saint  appears  in  most 
of  the  Scottish  Kalendars,  but  is  not  in  the  Litany 
01  Dnnkeld.  Dempster  (^Bisl.  EccL  Gent.  Soot.  i. 
248)  says  he  wrote  lActurae  sacrae,  lib.  i.,  Scrip- 
Nrsotf  scrviiisnim,  lib.  i.,  Epistolae  ad  VarioSf  lib. 
i.;  bnt  Dempster's  literary  ascriptions  are  usually 
extremeiy  doubtfnl.  £nglatiiis*s  dedication  is 
Kor.  3,  but  Camerarins  places  him  on  Nov.  5, 
snd  D^pster  gives  him  a  double  dedication, 
pwating  to  a  two-fold  history.  **Sept.  26.  In 
8:ctia  Englatii  episcopi,  qui  crebris  predication- 
ibos  Scotiam  cum  mai^iinc  fructu  lustravit. 
BtxUL,  Bret.  Aberd."  «*  Nov.  3.  In  Scotia  EnglatU 


episcopi,  qui  Picticam  halosin  vidit  et  ante  helium 
deflcvit.  Kal.  A.  King."  Adam  King  cnlU  him 
bishop  and  confessor  in  Scotland  nnder  Kenneth 
III.  A.D.  966,  and  Dempster  says  he  flourished  in 
the  year  1010 ;  but  Kenneth  IIL  was  not  King 
in  that  year:  Spotswood  (Ch,  Mist.  Scot.  27) 
classes  him  with  Blaanus  Colmocus,  and  Move- 
anus  in  the  10th  century.  But  there  is  evi- 
dently much  confusion,  and  of  the  time,  place,  and 
circumstance  of  the  saint's  death  we  are  alto- 
gether uncertain.  No  details  of  his  life  are  known. 
The  collect  in  the  Aberd.  Breviar;/  (Prop.  SS.  p. 
est.  f.  146a),  prays  that  by  his  intercession  we  may 
be  saved  from  the  concupiscence  of  the  world, 
and  neither  be  corrupted  by  its  blandishments 
nor  crushed  by  its  frowns.  His  only  known 
dedication  is  at  Tarves,  Aberdeenshire,  where  he 
is  locally  called  St.  Tanglan.  (Bp.  Forbes,  KaL 
Scott.  Saints,  122,  136,  166,  212,  217,  332; 
Vieto  Dioc.  Aberd.  329;  Camerarins,  de  Scot, 
Fort,  185,  Nov.  5  ;  Tanner,  BM  262.)    [J.  G.] 

ENGBATIA,  Spanish  Martyr.    [Encratib.] 

ENI,  brother  of  Redwald  and  father  of  Anna, 
kings  of  East  Anglia  (Malm.  0.  R.  A.  i.  §  97, 
ed.  Hardy ;  Wend.  F.  H.  ann.  652,  ed.  Coxe). 

[C.  H.] 

ENIMIA  (Enyhia,  Emmia),  abbess ;  said  to 
have  been  the  sister  of  Dagobert  king  of  the 
Franks  and  daughter  of  Clotaire  II.,  though 
some  traditions  make  her  the  daughter  of  Clovis 
II.  and  even  of  Clovis  I.  She  founded  a  double 
monastery,  one  for  monks  and  another  for  nuns, 
in  the  mountains  overlooking  the  river  Tarn 
(dep.  Tarn),  and  was  consecrated  the  first  abbess 
by  Iserus  bishop  of  Meude,  her  diocesan.  She 
was  commemorated  on  Oct.  6.  (Boll.  Acta  S3. 
Oct.  iii.  406;  Gall.  CAr.  L  111 ;  Le  Cointe, 
Annales,  ii  794.)  [C.  H.] 

ENNA  (Enda,  Ends,  Einne,  latinised 
Endeus)  (1)  Son  of  Conall  Derg,  and  abbnt  of 
Aran,  commemorated  March  21.  The  pnmnry 
authority  on  the  life  and  acts  of  St.  Enna  is 
Magradin's  Memoir,  which  both  Colgan  {Acta 
SS.  704-10)  and  the  BoUandists  {Acta  SS. 
Mart.  21,  torn.  iii.  267-72)  have  printed,  as 
taken  from  MS.  of  the  Island  of  AH  Saints,* 
Loch  Ree  (Hardy,  Descript.  Cat.  i.  86,  779). 
With  probably  much  that  is  fact,  there  is 
also  mixed  up  much  that  must  be  purely 
fabulous,  and  drawn  from  the  customs  and  no- 
tions of  the  writer's  own  age,  the  fourteenth 
century.  St.  Enna  belonged  to  the  noble  house 
of  the  princes  of  Oriel,  in  Ulster,  and  was  bom 
in  Louth,  where  his  father  was  a  ruler.  His 
father  was  Conall  Derg,  son  of  Daimhin,  son  of 
Coirpre  Domhairgid,  of  the  race  of  Colia-da- 
Crioch,  and  his  mother  was  Briga,  or  Aebhfhinn, 
daughter  of  Ainmire,  son  of  Ronan,  king  of  the 
Ards,  in  the  county  of  Down.  He  had  a  brother, 
probably  uterine,  called  Libeus,  or  Molibba,  and 
four  sisters,  Fanchea,  Lochinia,  C^echa,  and 
Darcnio,  the  first  three  having  been  dedicated  to 
the  Lord  in  virginity,  and  the  last  espoused  to 
Aengus,  king  of  Cashel,  becoming  thereby  the 
mother  of  a  royal  and  holy  race ;  she  must  have 
been  his  first  wife,  as  his  second,  the  infamous 
Eithne  Vathach  of  the  Deisi,  was  slain  with 
king  Aengus  in  battle.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  St.  Enna  was  unanimously  chosen  chief  of 
the  Oi^iels,  bnt  the  future  celebrated  soldier  of 
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Christ  did  not  long  retain  an  earthly  magistracy, 
and  the  acephalous  life  in  Colgan  begins  by  re- 
lating how,  as  a  rude  wnrrior,  triumphing  over 
hia  enemies,  he  came  with  his  soldiers  to  the 
nunnery  of  hii  sister  Fanchea,  and  was  converted 
by  the  sudden  and  roluntary  death  of  one  of 
Fanchea's  virgins,  whom  he  demanded  for  his 
wife.  [Fainchb.]  After  resigning  his  position 
among  the  Oriels,  he  was  under  the  tutelage  of 
his  sister  for  some  time,  and  under  her  direction 
engaged  in  heavy  manoal  labour,  a  very  common 
employment  for  one  in  his  condition  in  those 
days,  and  then  was  sent  to  Rosnat,  in  Britain,  to 
be  a  pupil  in  the  monastery  of  Mansenus,  that 
is,  in  all  probability  to  the  great  monastery  at 
Candida  Casa,  to  be  under  St.  Ninian,  or  rather 
one  of  his  successors  (Lanigan,  KccL  Hist,  Ir, 
i.  437;  Bp.  Forbes,  SS,  mn.  and  Kent.  xlii.-iii.; 
Todd,  Book  of  Hymnsy  Fasc  L  103-8).  From 
Rosnat  he  is  said  to  have  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where,  after  building  a  monastery  called 
Latinum,  or,  as  Colgan  suggests,  Laetinum, 
expressive  of  his  spiritual  joy,  he  was  joined  by 
his  sister  St.  Fanchea,  who  came  to  induce  him 
to  return.  In  the  course  of  a  year  he  followed 
her  to  Ireland,  and  after  landing  at  Colptha,  in 
Meath,  where  St.  Patrick  also  nad  landed,  and 
after  founding  many  churches  on  the  banks  of 
the  Boyne,he  applied  to  Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraech, 
the  first  Christian  king  of  Cashel,  for  a  grant  of 
the  Island  of  Aran.  After  some  delay  on  account 
of  Aengus*s  desire  to  have  St.  Enna's  monastery 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cashel,  this  request  was 
granted,  and  most  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Life  is  taken  up  with  the  account  of  St.  Enna's 
voyage  to  Aran,  his  taking  possession  of  it,  and 
his  subsequent  division  of  it  into  ten  portions, 
with  ten  monasteries  under  as  many  abbats,  his 
own  monastery  being  built  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  at  a  place  called  to  this  day  Killeany, 
on  Killeany  Bay.  This  was  on  Inishmore,  the 
most  westerly  of  the  Aran  group,*  and  his  monas- 
tery soon  became  the  resort  of  the  saints  of  God. 
His  monks  are  said  to  have  been  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the  training  he  had  received  at 
the  Magnum  Monasterium  of  Whithern,  he  im- 
parted to  the  younger  race  of  founders  of  mon- 
asteries, whose  fame  remains  to  this  day. 
Among  his  disciples  are  enumerated  St.  Kieran 
XSept.  9)  of  Clonmacnoise,  St.  Brendan  (May  16), 
St.  Finnian  (Sept.  10)  of  Moville,  St.  Columba 
(June  lOX  and  other  well-known  abbats  and 
bishops.  The  celebrity  of  Aran  as  an  ecclesiastical 
seat  is  still  attested  by  the  ruins  of  churches  and 
monasteries  which  cover  the  area  of  Inishmore, 
and  which  to  this  day  are  visited  as  objects  of 
special  veneration.  Mingled  with  the  cyclopean 
architecture  of  a  former  military  era  are  the 
stone-roofed  oratories,  and  little  bee-hive  stone 
cells  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  pointing 
to  a  period  and  place  of  religious  activity  and 
earnestness.  From  the  numbers  who  Hocked  to 
it,  the  island  received  the  name  of  Ara-na-naomh, 
or  Aran  of  the  saints,  and  the  occupants,  living 
and  dead,  were  said  to  be  innumerable. 

Enna  Is  said  by  Ware  to  have  his  name  in  the 
register  of  bishops  at  Clogher,  in  the  end  of  the 

*  Oolgan  (Jeto  SS.  714-6)  entirely  Inverts  the  position 
of  the  Aran  Isles,  bringing  ArdoUoi  also  into  the  gronp. 
and  hss  led  Archdall,  the  BoHandists,  sad  Lsnigsn  into 
tbe  «ame  geograf^ical  oaistake. 
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sixth  or  beginning  of  the  seventh  c<»ntury,  but 
this  can  haidly  be,  as  he  must  have  lived  earlier, 
and  his  name  \s  not  elsewhere  connected  with 
Clogher.  St.  Enna  himself  belongs  to  the  second 
order  of  Irish  saints,  but  his  dates  are  fur  the 
most  part  coigectural.  If  Inishmore  was  given  him 
by  the  king  of  Cashel,  it  must  have  b^n  before 
A.D.  489,  as  in  that  year  Aengus  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Cell-O&nadha,  now  Kelliston,  in  the  barony  of 
Forth,  CO.  Carlow.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain, but  he  probably  died  in  Aran  about  the 
year  542,  the  date  usually  accepted;  he  was 
buried  in  or  near  the  sandy  mound  on  which  the 
little  church  of  Teaglach-Einne  now  stands,  and 
his  memory  is  held  in  great  veneration  through- 
out the  west  of  Ireland.  His  feast  has  wXwjs 
been  attached  to  March  21.  (Lanigan,  EooL 
Hist,  Ir,  i.  cc.  8-10 ;  CFlaherty,  lar-OontuntgAt, 
42,  74  seq.,  462-63,  and  Ogygia,  vol.  iL  pt.  iii. 
c  76;  Ware,  Ir.  Ant.  cc  26,  28;  Geneal. 
Hf'Fiach^  by  0*Donovan,  462-63  ;  J<mm^ 
Hist,  and  ArA,  Assoc.  Ir,  3  ser.  i.  79-80 ;  Jovm^ 
Kilk.  Arch,  Soc.  iv.  263-4,  new  ser.;  Butler, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  March  21 ;  Baring-Gould, 
Lives  0^  the  Saints,  iii.  376-87  ;  O'Hanlon,  Irish 
Saints,  i.  1  seq. ;  Archdall,  Mon,  H9>,  76-8;  Kicol- 
son,  Irish  Hist.  Lib.  45,  London,  173S;  Mart, 
Doneg,  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  p.  83 ;  Skene,  Ceit. 
Scot,  47,  60,  62.  seq.  245.)  The  only  Scotch 
Kalendar  in  which  St.  Enna  appears  is  that 
ot  the  Drummond  Missal  (Bp.  Forbes,  Kai,  Soott^ 
Saints,  8),  which  is  clo:iely  affiliated  to  the 
Irish  Martyrologies  and  Kalendars,  and  he  is 
always  called  abbat  or  confessor,  but,  strange  to 
say,  there  is  none  of  his  acts  recorded  in  any  of 
the  Irifili  Annals,  so  that  these  give  us  no  direct 
clue  to  the  time  when  he  lived.  [J.  G.3 

EXNA  (8),  son  of  Nuadhan,  and  abbat  of  Im- 
leachfoda,  commem.  Sept.  18.    CDonell  (  Vit,  6\ 
Coiumb,   i,  c    104)  relates  how  St.  Coloinha 
founded  a  church  on  the  west  side  of  a  hill  filled 
Tulach-Segra,   in   the  district  of  Corann  (now 
TuUy,  in  ToomourX  and  gave  it  to  hia  pupil 
Enna,  son  of  Nuadhan.    The  place  was  called 
Imleach-foda,   now  Fjnlaghfad,  or  Emlyfiul,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Corran  and  00.  Sligo; 
Lanigan  (E'ccL  Hist,  /r.  i.  c.  8,  §  7;  u.c.  12,  § 
10)    believes  that  this  Enna,  rather  than  the 
saint  of  Aran,  is  the  Endeus  who  is  named  amon^ 
the  Irish  saints  of  the  second  class,     ^ut  there 
is  no  Enna,  son  of  Nuadhan  in  the  Irish  Kalen- 
dars, and  Colgan  may  have  connected  this  Eiuua 
with  Sept.  18,  because  Enan  of  Drumrath  is  ao 
placed  in  the  Martyrology  of  Tallaght.     It  is 
also  questionable  whether  Enan,  son  of  Muadaii 
[ExAN  (2)],  and  Enna,  son  of  Nuadhan,  be  not  the 
same  person,  though  usually  referred  to  the  dif- 
ferent  eras  of    St.   Patrick   and   St,  Columba. 
(Colgan,  Tr.  Thawn,  406,  c.  104,  451  n.  ••,  4-90, 
n." ;  Reeves,  Adamnan,  282).  [J.  G.] 

ENNA  (8)  of  Gll-na-manach,  cominem.  Dec, 
31.  Afart.  Donej,  (by  Todd  and  Reeves,  351;) 
has  the  dedication  at  Dec.  3I»  of  Enda  amj 
Lochan,  of  Cill-na-manngh  in  Ui-Dnnchada  (pro- 
bably in  the  county  of  Dublin),  or  of  Cill-inac- 
Cathail,  in  Ui-Bairche  (in  Queen's  County) ;  aa<S 
of  Bealach  Gabhrain  (now  Gowran  Pass,  in  th  ^ 
county  of  Kilkenny).  But  in  tracing  out  th< 
topo|:raphy  of  Kilkenny,  Mr.  John  Hogan  sa^r* 
St.  i^na  is  one  of  the  patron  saints  of  Kilmanagl^ 
:  CO.  Kilkenny,  where  his  holy  well  is  &till  reco^« 
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HMd  M  «  Tober  Edaon,"  and  Citl-mac-Cathail  is 
MHT  aa^icised  Kilmacahii  in  Oowran  Paiis. 
{Fom-  Mad.  hj  (XDoiioTaa,  i.  359;  Mart. 
Doug,  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  351 ;  Joum.  KU' 
ke%.  Arch.  5bc  T.  200  n.  >.)  [J.  0.] 

ENXA  (4)  (Enda  CromX  son  of  Amhal- 
ghaiilk,  of  Tirawley,  co.  Mayo.  Having,  with 
kis  fon  Coaall,  been  lavoured  by  St.  Patrick  at 
Tin  before  \ia%  Laeghaire,  he  was  the  meant  of 
HTing  the  apostle  of  Ireland  from  the  plots  of 
tke  Hagi  (Colgan,  Tr.  Thwim.  140-41,  cc  76-84 ; 
Lanigaa,  EccL  MisU  Ir,  i.  253).  [J.  G.] 

ENNA  (5).  In  the  Lives  of  St,  Patrick  attri- 
bntej  to  Joc»line  (c  100),  and  Evinus  (ii.  cc. 
17-19),  Enda  and  ¥iacc,  brothers  of  king  Lae- 
ghaire,  are  represented  as  resisting  and  then  em- 
bndag  the  Qiristian  fiiith  as  proclaimed  by  St. 
PitridL  On  his  conversion  Enda  gave  to  th4 
cksrdi  and  St.  Patrick,  not  only  the  holocaust  of 
a  devout  mind,  but  his  first-bom  son  Corbmac, 
aid  the  ninth  part  of  all  the  fields  and  property 
he  had  in  Ireland  (Colgan,  Tr.  Thawn.  88,  131). 
TUs  Corbmac  is  by  some  identified,  bat  most 
improbably,  with  St.  Corbmac  of  Armagh. 
[CoRBXAC  (2)1.  King  Laeghaire  seems  never  to 
lure  had  brouen  so  named  (Lanigan,  Ecd,  Hist* 
i>.l238,253> 

ENNA  (6)  (Ehdeus),  son  of  Cathbhath,  has 
kii  death  entered  in  the  Irish  Annals  about  ^.D. 
457  (Aaju  Inisf.  A.D.  459  ;  Ann,  Ult.  A.D.  456 ; 
iW  Mast.  A-D.  456X  uid  is  supposed  by 
O^CoBor  {Rer.  Hib,  Script,  ii.  109  n.**)  to  be  the 
»ine  as  St.  Eona  of  Aran ;  but  it  is  most  un- 
likely. [J.  G.] 

£NNA  (7).    [MOKKNA.] 

KNNATHA8,  a  virgin,  martyred  in  Pales- 
tiae  daring  the  Diocletian  persecution.  She  was 
broaght  before  Maxys  the  tribune,  who  imused 
ber  to  be  led  through  the  city  of  Caesarea  by 
att  who  kept  scourging  her  with  thongs  all 
tbe  time;  after  this  she  was  condemned  to  be 
Waed.  (Ens.  MaH.  Pal.  it.).  In  Bas.  Men.  I 
186,  she  is  named  Hanetho,  and  is  commemo- 
rated Kov.  13.  [T.  S.  R] 

ENNEQC,  one  of  five  rirgins  martyred  in 
Persia  ander  Sapor  II.  (a.d.  326).  Commemo- 
rated June  9.  iAA.  S&  Jun.  ii.  172.)  [T.  S.  B.] 

ENNEPIUS,  bishop  of  Maximianopolis 
(fennerly  Impara)  in  Thracia,  near  Rhodope. 
He  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  A.D. 
411.  (Mansi,  ir.  1365 ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ,  i. 
1199.)  [J.  de  S.] 

£NNTU8  (1)  (EuviosX  appears  in  the  ancient 
lists  of  bishops  of  Nantes  as  second  among  them, 
and  is  said  to  have  built  the  first  church  in  that 
plaoe,  but  erenrthing  concerning  him  is  uncer- 
tain. (GalL  drisL  xiv.  795 ;  Gams,  Ser.  Ep. 
Ml.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

ENK1U8  (S)  (EoNius,  EuNius),  sixth  bbhop 
of  Vaanta,  snooeeding  Macliavus  and  followed 
by  Begalis.  In  the  third  year  of  Childebert  or 
tbe  17th  of  Chilperic  (A.D.  578)  he  was  sent  to 
tbc  latter  king  with  an  unwelcome  message) 
by  Wsrochns  a  Breton  leader,  whose  offence 
ie  exp'uted  by  sending  him  into  exile   with 
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reproaches.  The  sentence,  however,  wis  rc« 
laxed  in  the  following  year  so  far  that  he  was 
permitted  to  dwell  at  Angers,  though  not  to 
return  to  Vannea.  Subsequently  he  visited 
Paris,  and  while  celebrating  mass  fell  down  in  a 
fit.  He  was  carried  out  and  recovered,  for,  as 
Gregory  explains,  "nimium  vino  deditos  erat, 
et   plerumque  ita    deformiter  inebriabatur  ut 

5ressum  facere  non  valeret."    (Greg.  Tur,  Hist, 
"tone.  V.  27,  30,  41 ;  Almoin,  Hist.  Franc*  lib. 
iii.  25  in  Higne,  Patr.  haX.  cxxxix.  703.) 

[S.  A  B.] 

ENNOALDU8(CHAniOALDU8),  twenty-third 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  the  successor  of  Caregisilus 
and  predecessor  of  Johannes  I.  We  know  nothing 
of  him  unless  he  may  be  the  bishop  Cabirooaldus 
or  Chaimaldus  (both  forms  are  used)  whom  St. 
Bertram,  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  in  his  will  speaks 
of  as  a  relation,  and  begs  to  bury  him.  The 
date  of  St.  Bertram's  will  was  A.D.  616,  and  as 
Ennoaldus  was  alive  in  A.D.  615,  the  theory  is 
not  improbable.  (Migni^  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxx.  405 , 
QaU.  Christ,  iu  1151.)  [S.  A  R] 

ENNODIUS  (1)  MAGNUS  FELIX,  bishop 
of  Pavia,  was  bom  at  Aries  (Ennod.  Epist.  lib.  rii. 
8)  about  473.  Through  his  father,  Camillus  (Ibid, 
iv.  25),  he  was  connected  with  Faustus,  Boethius, 
Avienus,  and  other  Romans  of  distinction,  though 
he  constantly  speaks  in  humble  terms  of  his  own 
family.  The  invasion  of  the  Visigoths,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  his  patrimony,  caused  him  to 
migrate  at  an  early  age  to  Milan,  where  he  was 
educated  in  the  house  of  an  aunt.  At  this  time 
study  had  no  attraction  for  him,  as  we  learn  from 
one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Arator  (Epist.  ix. 
1).  In  489,  the  year  in  which  Theodoric  invaded 
Italy,  his  aunt  died,  and  he  was  again  reduced 
to  destitution,  but  having  rendered  himself 
acceptable  to  a  young  lady  of  family  and  fortune 
he  was  happily  saved  from  beggary  by  marriage 
{Eucharist,  de  Vit.).  A  dangerous  sickness,  from 
which  he  recovered  by  the  aid  of  St.  Victor, 
martyr,  who  administered  extreme  unction  to 
him  (Epist.  viii.  24),  first  led  him  to  serious 
thought,  and  suggested  the  composition  of  his 
Eucharisticon,  in  which  he  reviews  his  past  life 
with  many  expressions  of  penitence.  He  was 
subsequently  ordained  deacon  by  Epiphanius 
bishop  of  Pavia,  whose  exhortations  determined 
him  to  renounce  his  marriage.  This  he  did  with 
the  consent  of  his  young  wife,  who  retired  into 
a  convent.  In  494  he  accompanied  Epiphanius 
(Ennod.  Vit.  Epiphan.  234  a)  on  a  mission  to 
Gundebaud,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  to  prrcure 
the  ransom  of  certain  Ligurian  prisoners.  Upon 
the  death  of  Epiphanius  two  years  later  he 
visited  Rome,  and  gained  reputation  by  composing 
an  apology  for  pope  Symmachus  and  the  synod 
which  acquitted  him,  as  well  as  by  a  panegyris 
which  he  pronounced  publicly  in  honour  of 
Theodoric  The  former  of  these  discourses  was 
inserted  in  the  Acta  Conciiiorum ;  the  latter  is 
generally  included  in  collections  of  the  Pcmegi/rioi 
Veteres.  Under  pope  Hormisdas,  who  succeeded 
Symmachus,  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of 
Pavia  in  the  room  of  Maximus  II.,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  dignity  was  sent  in  515,  anid 
again  in  517,  on  an  embassy  to  the  Empeior 
Anastasius,  in  order  to  oppose  the  spread  of  the 
Eutychian  heresy.  In  the  first  instance  he  was 
accompanied  by  Fortuuatus,  bishop  of  Catana,  ia 
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the  Moond  by  Peregrinns,  buhop  of  HiseDum. 
Both  embassies  were  unsuccessful.  Anastnsius 
continued  to  fayour  the  heretics,  and  failing  to 
corrupt  or  bend  the  bishop,  he  had  him  placed 
at  his  second  departure  from  Constantinople,  on 
board  an  unseaworthy  ressel,  with  orders  not  to 
put  into  any  Greek  port.  Ennodius,  however, 
arrived  safely  in  his  diocese,  which  he  continued 
to  administer  for  the  space  of  four  years.  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Pavia, 
July  17,  A.D.  521,  which  day  is  observed  as  his 
festival  by  the  Roman  church. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : — 

(I)  EpUtotanim  Libri  ix.,  consisting  of  297 
letters  addressed  to  various  correspondents. 

(Z)  Dictiones  xxviii.,  comprising  six  sacred, 
seven  scholastic,  eight  controversial,  and  five 
ethical  discourses. 

(3)  Fane/yncu9  Theoderioo  regi  dictus, 

(4)  Apoiogeticus  pro  Synodo. 

(5)  Vita  beati$9imi  viri  Epiphamii  Ticmensis 
Epiacopi^  on  the  whole  his  best  written  work. 

(6)  Vita  beati  ArUonii  monachi  Lirinetuis, 

(7)  Eucharitticon  de  vita, 

(8)  Paraenesit  didaacalioa  ad  Ambrotitim  et 
Beatwn. 

(9)  Praeoeptum  de  ceUuhnis  epifcoporunij  an 
ordinance  relating  to  the  ContubemaicSy  or  asso- 
ciates, whose  otHce  it  was  to  protect  the  chief 
pastors  of  the  church  from  slander. 

(10)  Petitorium  quo  OerorUius  pner  Agapiti 
abaoliUiU  est,  of  interest  as  shewing  that  slaves 
were  manumitted  at  this  time  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  religious  form. 

(II)  Cerei  paachaiis  benedictione$  duae. 

To  these  works  a  supplement  was  added  by 
Martene  and  Durand(A'ao.  Thesaur.  Anecdotor,)^ 
from  a  MS.  of  St.  Kemy,  of  Kheims,  comprising 
a  discourse,  "  in  natali  Laurentii  MedioUnensis 
episcopi,"  and  a  short  letter  addressed  to  one 
Venatius. 

The  writings  of  Ennodius  exemplify  throughout 
that  profane  tendency  of  thought  and  expression 
which  the  Christian  writers  of  Oaul  were  so 
slow  to  abandon.  Many  of  his  letters  would 
seem  to  hare  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  heathen 
rhetorician,  rather  than  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
His  illustrations  are  commonly  drawn  from  Greek 
mythology.  He  speaks  of  divine  grace  as  de- 
scending **  de  Superis,"  and  sets  the  Fates  side 
by  side  with  Jesus  Christ.  His  letters  addressed 
to  the  other  sex  breathe  a  spirit  of  gallantry, 
little  in  keeping  with  his  sacred  office.  Most  of 
his  poems  were  written  before  his  conversion, 
but  even  in  those  which  were  composed  subse- 
quently the  old  Adam  occasionally  reappears. 
His  style  is  turgid,  involved,  and  atfected.  He 
seems  to  shrink  from  making  himself  intelligible 
lest  he  should  be  thought  commonplace,  and  the 
result  is  anything  but  attractive  to  the  reader. 

The  works  of  Ennodius  were  first  collected 
and  printed  among  the  Auctores  Orthodoxo- 
graphici.  Bale,  1569,  fo\.  Two  editions  were  pub- 
lished in  1611,  that  of  Andrew  Sch  zM  at  Toumai, 
8vo.,  and  a  more  complete  edition  by  Sirmond  at 
Paris,  8vo.,  with  notes,  which  is  reprinted  in 
Migne's  Patrologia,  vol.  Ixiii.,  together  with  the 
supplement  above  mentioned. 

For  the  life  of  Ennodius,  see  Funccius,  de 
inert i  ac  decttpita^  L.  L.  senectute,  o.  iii.  §  xx.  c. 
vi.  §TiiL  c  viii.  §  x.  c.  1 1,  §  31  *  the  Vita  E$modU 
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prefixed  to  Sinnond*s  edition,  Ceillier,  Autntrs 
Soar,  et  EooUis.  x.  569;  and,  for  a  just  estimate  of 
his  literary  merits.  Ampere,  Hist  Lit.  de  la 
FtanoCf  tom.  ii.  ch.  viL  [E.  M.  Y.] 

ENNODIUS  (8),  addressed  by  Sidonius. 
[EvoDius  (6).] 

ENNOEA  C^rvoia).  In  the  attempts  made 
by  the  framers  of  different  Gnostic  systems  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  existing  world,  the  first 
stage  in  the  process  was  usually  made  by  per- 
sonifying the  conception  in  the  divine  mind  of 
that  which  was  to  emanate  from  Him.  We  leam 
from  Justin  Martyr  {Ap,  I.  26),  and  &om 
Irenaeus  (L  23,  p.  99),  that  the  word  Ennoea  was 
used  in  a  technical  sense  in  the  system  of 
Simon.  The  Latin  translation  of  Irenaeus  either 
retains  the  word,  or  renders  **  mentis  conceptio.** 
TertuUian  has  **  injectio  "  (De  AiUmOy  34).  In 
the  'Av^ourif  MrydKri  cited  by  Hippolytus 
(Re/,  vi.  18,  19,  p.  174^  ^b«  ^^i^  used  is  not 
(wwota  but  iwa^ia  [Hklkna,  Simoh]-  Irenaeus 
states  (I.  23,  p.  100)  that  the  word  Eanoea 
passed  from  the  system  of  Simon  into  that  of 
McNANDER.  In  the  Barbeliot  system,  which 
Irenaeus  also  counts  as  derived  from  that  of 
Simon  (I.  29,  p.  107X  Ennoea  appears  as  one  of 
the  first  in  the  series  of  emanations  from  the 
unnameable  Father. 

In  the  system  of  Valentinus  (Iren.  I.  i. 
p.  5)  Ennoea  is  one  of  several  alternative  name» 
for  the  consort  of  the  primary  Aeon  Bythos 
[CuARiB,  Sioe].  For  the  somewhat  different 
form  in  which  Ptolemaeus  presented  this  part  of 
the  system  see  Irenaeus  (I.  xii.  1,  p.  56).  Irenaeus 
criticises  this  port  of  the  system  (II.  xiii.  p.  1  '10). 
The  name  Ennoea  is  similarly  used  in  the  Opumi 
system  described  by  irenaeus  (L  xxx.  p.  108). 

[G.  S.] 

ENOCH,  APOCRYPHAL  BCK)K  OF.  In 
Gen.  V.  24  it  is  said  of  Enoch  that  he  walked 
with  God.  This  expression  vras  interpreted  to 
mean  not  only  that  he  led  a  godly  life,  but  also 
that  he  had  been  vouchsafed  the  privilege  of 
Divine  intercourse,  and  of  receiving  Divine  reve- 
lations. Jewish  antiquity  regarded  him  there- 
fore as  a  prophet,  equally  familiar  with  heavenly 
things  and  the  future  fortunes  of  the  human 
race.  These  views  of  his  character  gave  occa- 
sion for  attributing  to  Enoch  the  apocryphal 
writing  which  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
monuments  of  the  apocalyptic  literature  of  Inter 
Judaism.  This  Book  of  Enoc/i,  which  was  alreatly 
cited  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  (v.  14Xand  much 
used  by  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  in  the 
following  centuries,  was  subsequently  almost 
entirely  lost — a  few  fragments  only  having  been 
preserved  in  the  chronography  of  Georgios 
Synkellos— till  rediscovered  in  the  last  century 
in  an  Ethiopic  translation.  James  Bruce,  in 
1773,  brought  back  two  MSS.  into  Europe,  to 
which  some  others  have  been  subsequently  added. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy  was  the  first  to  publish,  in 
1800,  some  particulars  coiuxming  the  contents 
of  this  writing  {Magaein  Encyciop.  vi.  t  382 
sqq.).  Archbishop  Laurence  was  the  first  to  edit 
an  English  translation  (77^  Book  of  Eaock,  an 
Apocryphal  Production^  &c  Oxford,  1821,  2nd  ed. 
1833,  3rd  ed.  1838).  followed  by  the  original 
Ethiopic  text  from  Bruce*s  manuscripts  {Librt 
Enoch  Versio  Aethi-'pica^OxforA^  18.')8).  ACroman 
translation,  with  learned  introduction  and  con^ 
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Utanns  commtfiitary,   was  published   bj  Prof. 
A.  6.  Hoffboann  in  Jena  (Das  Bach  Henoch  in 
voSsiSmiiger  iUutscher  Veberaetzuwj^  &c.  2  Theile, 
Leipzig,  1B33-1838).     The  first  part  U  trana- 
Ut*d  tnm  the  English,  but  the  second  is  based 
likeirise  on  the    Frankfort   manuscript  of  the 
ilthiopic  text.     The  Latin  Tersion  of  Gfrorer, 
msde  ftfoa  the  English  and  German  translations, 
is  of  DO  ralce  (PnpKetae  veteret  paeudepigraphi, 
StaUgsrt,    1840>      The    best    edition    of  the 
tropic  text  is  that  of  Prof.  Dillmann,  who 
msde  use  of  fire  manuscripts   {IMter  Henoch 
JUthiopke,    Leipzig,    1851>     Of  the    improTed 
text  thus  obtained,  Dillmann  published  another 
Gcrmsn  translation  with  critical   introduction 
ind  copious    commentary  (Das  Buch  Henoch 
SkrteUt   wd   erkiart,    Leipzig,    1853).       The 
Ethiopic  rersion    was   not   made    immediately 
from  the  Hebrew  original,  but  from  the  Greek. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt   its    substantial 
uielitr,  though  it  not  unfrequently  differs  from 
the  Greek  text   of  fragments   preserved  else- 
vbere,  one  at  least  of  which  is  not  to  be  found 
ia  the  Ethiopic  text.     The  whole  work  as  it 
DOW  lies  before  ns  is  dirided  into  five  books,  but 
c2«er  inrestigation  makes  it  evident  that  this 
text  has  passed  through  various  hands,  and  is  a 
composite  work.   It  has  been  assumed  by  various 
criticft  that  we  have  before  us  a  collection  of 
Krenl   books    of    Enoch    independent   one    of 
mother.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  untenable; 
we  most,  on  the  contrary,  assume  the  existence 
of  SB  original  document,  which  at  different  times 
«ss  ^inched  with  additions  from  various  sources. 
The  critical  treatment  of  the  book  has  occupied, 
hrnii^  de  Sacy,  Lawrence,  and  Hofimann,  the 
following  scholars,  whose  labours  deserve  a  special 
m^tioii  here  : — trvat  Krieger  [Lutzelberger]  (in 
the  Beitrage  zur  Krittk  und  Exegese,  Niimberg, 
1B46X  Liicke    (Eadeitung    in    die    Offenbarung 
JokuMtuM,  2nd  edit.  Bonn,  1852),  Dillmann  (as 
abore)f  Ewald  ( Ueber  des  Aethiopischen  Bw^ies 
Henoch  EnUUhung  und  Zuaoimnemettung),  K. 
R.  Kostlin  ("  Ueber  die  Entstehung  des  Buchea 
Henoch/*  Theologitche  JahrbUcher  von  Bow  und 
ZeQer,  Jahrgang  1856),  and  Uilgenfeld  (JOdieche 
.ipokafyptik,  Jena,  1857  ;  Zeitechrift  fur  unseen- 
iJi^fUiche  neologie,   1860,  p.  319  sqq.,  1861, 
pu  212  sqq.,  1862,  p.  216  sqq.). 

Excluding  first  the  so-called  Parables  (cc  37- 
TlXthefoUowing  chaptera— 1-19,21-36,72-105 
— form  a  well-connected  whole,  which  professes 
to  be  a  variety  of  revelations  committed  to 
writtDg  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  the  prophet 
IjMch,  partly  in  ecstatic  visions  in  the  heavenly 
world,  partly  in  prophetic  dreams.  The  intro- 
duction (cc  1-5^  announces  first  a  benediction 
«€  titt  prophet  on  the  righteous,  and  then  a 
prophecy  of  the  gr^t  day  of  judgment,  on 
which  the  impious  will  receive  well-merited 
ptmishmcnt  for  their  disobedience  to  the  ordi- 
Bsnces  of  God.  Whereupon  follows  (cc  6-16) 
sa  account  of  the  origin  of  the  universal  cor- 
ruption of  the  human  race,  induced  by  the  fall 
cf  the  angels  and  their  carnal  intercourse  with 
the  daughters  of  men.  In  consequence  of  the 
Aiiominations  resulting  from  this  fall  God  is 
about  to  impMe  a  heavy  judgment,  vrkich  Enoch 
hn  to  anno'ince  to  the  fallen  ^  Watchers.*' 
T^uM  are  to  Ije  in  future  bound  in  subterranean 
pHsoQs  (or  the  whole  period  of  earth's  history, 
th«>  duration  of  which  is  fixed  at  seventy  gcne- 
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TAtlons,  until  the  day  of  final  judgment,  where- 
on they  will  be  cast  fur  ever  into  the  lake  of 
fire.     In  what  follows,  the  original  text  appears 
in  a  somewhat  fragmentary  form  in  the  Ethiopic 
version.     As  in  the  introduction,  a  reference  to 
the  fixed  Divine  laws  which  heaven  itself  and 
the  whole  physical  universe  have  to  obey  served 
to  exhibit  in  the  strongest  light  the  guilt  of 
sinners  in  transgressing  the  will  of  God,  so  now 
is  made  to  follow  (cc  17-19,  21-36)  an  account 
of  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  earth  which  have 
been  exhibited  to  Enoch  by  angels  during  a^ 
ecstatic  rapture  from  earth  to  heaven.     In  this 
miraculous  journey  round  the  universe  Enoch 
sees  first  the  place  of  the  winds  and  the  regions 
whence    lightning  and  thunder  come.     After 
that  the  water  of  life,  and  the  sea  of  fire  which 
is  destined  to  receive  the  setting  sun,  the  streams 
of  Hades,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  dead,  the 
mountains  of  black  winter  clouds,  the  waters  of 
Oceanus,  the  winds  which  support  the  universe, 
seven  fiery  mountains  of  precious  stones,  tho 
mid-one   of  which,   being  the  throne  of  God. 
reaches  to  heaven,  the  hell  of  fire,  and  in  the 
vacant  spaces  of  the  universe  the  prison-houses 
of  fallen  star-spirits,  and  the  future  place  of 
punishment  for  the  angels  who  had  held  sinful 
intercourse  with  the  daughters  of  men.     In  a 
subsequent  journey  Enoch  is  taken  a  second  time 
to  the  same  places.  First  to  the  place  of  punish- 
ment for  the  fallen  angels ;  then  into  Hades  and 
its  difierent  compartments ;  to  the  fire  at  which 
the  stars  are  kindled;  to  the  place  of  future 
judgment ;  to  the  seven  mountains,  the  middle 
one  of  which  ris^  in  the  form  of  a  throne  ;  and 
then  into  the  Holy  Land  and  the  vale  of  Hinnom, 
the  future  place  of  punishment  for  impious  men ; 
and   then  further  eastward   to  the  legendary 
home-lands  of  noble  spices,  and   on  as  far  as 
Paradise.     In  a  third  journey  Enoch  arrives  at 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  the  places  whence  issue 
stars  and  winds.    Thereupon  follows  (cc  72-82) 
the  book  concerning  the  courses  of  the  heavenly 
lights,  which  describes  once  more  in  the  form  of 
a  journey  the  movements  and  orders  of  stars  and 
constellations,  the  courses  of  sun  and  moon,  and 
the  relation  of  the  solar  to  the  lunar  year,  to 
which  are  attached  a  series  of  further  communi- 
cations regarding  the  various  winds,  their  origin 
and  operations,  concerning  the  seven  mountains, 
seven  streams,  and   seven   islands.      The  laws 
of  the  lights  and  powers  of  heaven  are  an- 
nounced to  Enoch  on  his  journeys  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  angels.    All  this  he  imparts  to 
his  son  Methuselah,  who  is  to  commit  it  in  his 
turn  to  following  generations.     In  some  parts  of 
this  section  the  original  order  seems  to  have  been 
disturbed.    Chapter  82  ought  properly  to  stand 
before  chapter  79,  while  chapter  81  forms  the 
conclusion  of  this  section.   Enoch  in  this  chapter 
contemplates  the  writing  on  the  heavenly  tables, 
wherein  are  recorded  the  actions  of  men  to  the 
latest  generations,  and  then  returns  fVom  his 
journeys  to  earth,  in  order  to  spend  one  last  year 
in  the  circle  of  his  family. 

The  revelations  which  follow  concerning  the 
future  fortunes  of  mankind  (cc.  83-91,  11 ;  03 
91,  12-19)  are  presented  in  the  form  of  visions 
which  Enoch  has  been  vouchsafed  at  difierent 
times  of  his  life,  but  now  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  conclusion  of  his  wondrous  journey,  relates 
to  his  son  Methuselah. 
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Th«  first  visiotu  seen  bf  him  while  still  a  boy, 
in  the  house  of  his  grandfiither  Mahalaleel 
describes  the  flood  (c  8H);  the  second,  which 
had  been  imparted  to  him  before  his  marriage 
gives  in  apocalyptic  figures  a  general  surrey  of 
the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  from  the  first 
human  pair  to  the  struggles  of  the  Israelites 
against  the  Syrians,  in  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus.  The  account  of  these  struggles  is 
mmediately  followed  by  that  of  the  approaching 
universal  judgment  (cc.  84-90).  A  third  de- 
scription  of  the  future,  introduced  by  exhorta- 
tions to  his  children,  gives  once  more  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  world's  history  divided  into  ten 
great  weeks.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  week, 
which  is  the  actual  writer's  own  time,  the 
righteous  receive  a  sevenfold  instruction  con- 
ceming  the  whole  creation ;  in  the  eighth  week 
the  righteous  celebrate  their  triumph  and  enter 
on  their  kingdom ;  in  the  ninth,  judgment  is 
passed  on  the  ungodly ;  to  the  tenth  is  assigbed 
the  judgment  of  the  fsilen  angels  and  the  re- 
newal of  heaven  and  earth.  The  last  section 
(cc  92 ;  94-105)  contains  the  Doctrines  of  Wisdom 
which  Enoch  the  writer  imparts  to  his  children 
and  all  future  generations,  warnings  against  sin 
in  its  various  forms,  admonitions  to  righteousness, 
fidelity,  and  perseverance,  comminations  against 
the  ungodly,  and  promises  for  the  righteous. 

The  text  of  this  comprehensive  work  appears 
in  some  parts  not  to  belong  to  the  original  form. 
Apart  from  the  lacuna  between  chapters  16  and 
17,  and  some  smaller  interpolations  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  farther  on,  it  strikes  one 
with  surprise  to  find  several  things  seen  by 
Enoch  in  his  journeys  repeatedly  told  again  in 
the  same  wonls.  The  revelations,  moreover, 
TOQchsafed  to  Enoch  on  his  first  journey  (cc 
17-19)  are  for  the  most  part  repeated,  chap- 
ters 21-36,  The  section  about  the  Winds,  on 
the  other  hand,  chapters  76  and  77,  together 
with  the  addition  about  the  Seven  Mountains, 
&c  disturbs  too  much  the  connexion  of  the 
book  about  the  Lights  of  Heaven.  It  repeats 
also,  in  more  detail,  what  has  already  been 
treated  of  (chapters  33-36),  only  much  more 
briefly. 

As  there  is  little  probability  that  these  re- 
petitions were  intentional,  we  are  warranted  in 
supposing  that  there  may  have  been  difi*erent 
recensions  of  the  text  which  held  their  ground 
side  by  side,  and  were  put  together  by  some 
simple-minded  collector. 

There  is  also  much  probability  in  Ewald's  sup- 
position that  the  author  of  our  Book  of  Enoch  had 
another  and  older  book  before  him,  perhaps  in 
different  editions,  a  **  book  of  celestisi  physics," 
which  in  its  first  part  contained  a  description  of 
the  mysterious  regions  above  the  earth,  under 
th<f  earth,  and  at  the  world's  ends;  and  in  its 
second  part  comprised  the  laws  of  the  motions 
of  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  This  original  work, 
more  or  less  revised,  seems  to  have  been  com- 
prised in  chapters  17-19,  21-36,  72-79,  and  82. 
As  a  **  scribe  of  heaven  "  to  whom  all  the  mys- 
teries of  creation  and  the  courses  of  the  stars 
were  known,  Enoch  appeared  to  be  the  most 
suitable  person  to  be  represented  as  teacher  of 
the  higher  wisdom.  The  second  author,  who  re- 
garded Enoch  chiefly  as  a  preacher  of  re}>entance 
and  foreteller  of  judgment  to  come,  adopted  this 
other  view  of  his  character  the  more  readily  as 
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the  description  of  the  place  of  torment  preptrMl 
for  the  ungodly,  in  the  lower  worid,  fitted  in 
well  with  his  special  purpose.  At  the  same 
time  he  worked  out  the  thought  that  the  whole 
universe  is  governed  by  fixed  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, and  that  every  disorder  or  disturbance 
is  simply  a  consequence  of  the  sin  of  the  fallen 
angels  and  of  the  impious  among  mankind.  To 
him  belongs  the  form  of  representation,  some- 
what late  and  abruptly  introduced,  according  to 
which  Enoch  is  imparting  to  his  son,  Methuselah, 
the  mysteries  which  have  been  revealed  to  him- 
self. The  apocalyptic  pictures  drawn  of  the 
future  (a  main  object  with  the  second  writer) 
are  somewhat  awkwardly  presented  in  the  form 
of  dream-visions,  related  by  Enoch,  long  after  he 
had  seen  them,  to  his  son.  This  second  Book  o( 
Enoch  seems  never  to  have  existed  as  an  inde- 
pendent work,  but  only  as  an  expansion  and  com- 
pletion of  the  former.  The  pieces  peculiar  to 
the  second  author  are  chapters  1-16,  80  and  81, 
83-105. 

The  date  of  the  original  work  cannot  be  deter- 
minately  fixed,  while  that  of  its  revision  is  dearly 
indicated  in  the  Vision,  chapters  85-90.  The 
seventy  shepherd-times  which  begin  after  the 
destruction  of  the  first  Temple  are  the  times  of 
heathen  dominion  over  Israel,  till  the  rise  of  the 
Hasmonean  monarchy.  The  seventy  shepherds, 
each  of  whom  obtains  dominion  for  a  definite 
period  over  the  sheep,  can  indeed  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  so  many  heathen  princes,  but  rather 
as  punitive  angels  who  destroy  more  sheep  than 
were  included  in  their  commission.  At  the 
same  time  the  longer  divisions  into  which  these 
shepherd-times  are  distributed,  though  in  detail 
the  reckoning  may  be  somewhat  uncertain,  cor- 
respond on  the  whole  with  the  ruling  periods  of 
Babvlon,  Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Syria ;  the  last 
twelve  appearing  to  answer  exactly  to  the  reigns 
of  twelve  kings  of  Syria,  from  Antiochus  Epi- 

f>hanes  to  Antiochus  Cyzicenus.  In  any  case  Uie 
ambs,  bom  in  the  last  twelve  shepherd-timea, 
whose  horns  grow,  and  which  call  the  sheep 
together  to  fight  with  the  ravens,  are  the  pious 
zealots  of  the  Hasmonean  period,  and  the  great 
horn  which  the  ravens,  along  with  other  birds 
of  prey,  vainly  endeavour  to  cast  down,  is  John 
Hyrcanus,  the  victorious  Hasmonean  (B.G.  135- 
106).  The  author  looks  forward  to  the  dose  of 
Gentile  dominion  and  the  day  of  final  judgment 
as  soon  about  to  follow  these  days  of  victory. 
The  date  of  composition  might  be  still  mors 
definitely  made  out  could  we  but  fix  more 
exactly  the  dates  of  the  seventy  shepherd-times. 
They  do  indeed  evidently  correspond,  as  Hilgen- 
feld  was  the  first  to  observe,  to  the  70  weeks 
of  Daniel  or  490  years.  This,  reckoning  exactly, 
would  give  us  the  period  from  588  B.a  to  98  B.C., 
and  so  bring  us  down  to  the  early  years  of 
Jannaeus  Alexander  (105-79  D.C.).  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  certainly  know  that  the 
date  fixed  in  the  author's  own  mind  for  the 
destruction  of  the  first  Temple  was  exactly  B.C.  5S8. 
Putting  this  in  round  numbers  at  6u0  B.C.  we 
are  brought  by  the  70  weeks  down  to  110  B.a, 
which  Dillmann  fixes  as  the  approximate  date  o! 
composition.  In  any  case,  the  young  whelp  (chap. 
90,  13,  14)  is  not  distinguished  from  the  great 
horn,  and  cannot  therefore  refer  to  Jannaeus 
Alexand«>r  but  to  John  Hyrcanus  himself. 

The   reckoning  according  to  70   generationc 
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diap.  10,  12)  or  10  weeks  (chnp.  93)  leaib  to 
■osure  n»alt. 

The  book,  in  any  case,  remains  a  remarkable 
noDUoent  oi  Jewish  theological  opinion  at  the 
doM  of  tlie  second  and  beginning  of  the  fint 
centuy  before  Christ.  It  is  without  sutficient 
foudation  that  the  assertion  has  been  made  of 
iti  hsTiiig  proceeded  from  Essenio  circlea.  It 
Mitoer  ^vocates  Essenic  asceticism  nor  re- 
jects the  Temple  worship;  the  angelological 
qpecalations  are  still  very  undereloped,  while 
the  writer's  imagination  is  so  much  the  more 
ooctipied  with  iinid  judgment  and  consummation, 
the  fnture  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  and  the 
tormeots  of  the  ongodly.  It  is  further  note- 
wiHTthy  that  the  Messias  plays  a  quite  subordi- 
Mtt  part  in  its  Eschatology.  The  specimens 
^rea  of  Jewish  natural  science  are  of  special 
Tilas. 

Wluit  must  be  regarded  as  a  third  Book  of 
Enoch  is  formed  by  the  three  Parables.  These 
contain  a  description  of  the  time  in  which  the 
elect  one,  that  is  the  Messias,  and  the  company 
of  the  dect  will  b«  manifested. 

Aft'f  an  Introduction  (chap.  37)  the  first 
Parable  describes  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous 
and  of  the  holy  angels  in  heaven  (chaps.  38-44)  ; 
the  second,  the  final  judgment  to  be  administered 
br  Messias  and  the  punishment  of  the  ungodly 
(chaps.  46-^7) ;  the  third  describes,  on  the  one 
haad,  the  blesMNiness  of  the  righteous  and  elect 
ia  the  Messianic  time,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
non  copiously  than  before,  the  judgment  in- 
flicted on  kings  mod  potentates  of  the  earth,  as 
well  as  on  eril  spirits,  seducers  of  men  and 
angels  (chapt.  58;  60,  1-6;  61-64;  68,  2-5; 
69). 

The  conelnsion  of  the  whole  is  formed  by 
aaother  description  of  the  glories  of  heaven,  and 
a  promne  of  eternal  peace  which  Enoch  and 
ether  righteous  shall  enjoy  under  the  dominion 
of  Messias  (chaps.  70,  71>  The  introduction 
of  these  Parables,  under  the  title  of  ««The 
Second  Vision  of  Wisdom  which  Enoch  saw," 
prares  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  distinct 
work  but  were  added  as  a  complement  to  the 
older  collection. 

That  they  proceed  tnm  a  different  author  was 
early  recognised,  and  is  now,  Dillmann  only 
eictpied,  unirersally  acknowledged.  They  not 
oal  J  disturb  the  connexion  of  parts  in  the  older 
work,  but  by  a  new  introduction,  and  the  genea- 
iegy  of  Enoch  inserted  here  for  the  first  time, 
betfmy  the  existence  of  a  different  author.  It  is 
itiU  more  important  to  observe  that  their  circle  of 
ideas  b  in  some  essential  points  a  different  one  to 
that  of  the  older  work ;  in  that  Messias  is  only 
meatieiied  as  it  were  in  passing  (chap.  90,  37, 
the  white  bull  bom  at  the  end  of  time  being  pro- 
bably the  Meaaias),  while  in  the  Eschatological 
ihuoM,  of  the  Parables,  the  ''Elect  One,"  or 
**  Son  of  Man,"  is  the  chief  person.  He  it  is  who 
cmdncts  the  final  judgment  which  in  the  older 
*ork  was  regarded  as  resting  in  the  hands  of  God 
Mly.  He  again  has  been  from  all  eternity  the  des- 
tiaed  ruler  of  the  company  of  the  elect,  who,  im- 
mediately after  the  final  judgment,  begins  his 
(vvriasting  reign.  (The  passage,  105, 2,  where  the 
Lnd  and  His  Son  are  mamfested,  is  probably 
•a  interpolation.)  Whereas,  moreover,  in  the 
aider  writing,  the  Messias  is  evidently  regarded 
u  a  human  descendant  of  Abraham    He  now 
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appears  as  one,  who  from  all  eternity  has  pre> 
existed  with  Qod.  Many  other  differences  may 
also  be  noticed  between  this  and  the  older 
writing.  Here  only  do  we  find  as  Divine  names 
or  titles,  *«  Lord  of  Spirits,"  and  "  Head  of  Days," 
and  while,  moreover,  in  the  older  work  the  name 
*'  Watchers  "  iiyfyftyopoi)  is  a  general  term  to 
designate  the  angels,  we  now  find  the  designa- 
tion, **  spirits  who  slumber  not "  applied  to  none 
but  angels  of  the  highest  order.  Other  angelic 
names  are  also  different  in  the  two  works  respec* 
tively.  Foremost  in  the  latter  stand  the  arch- 
angels, Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  Phanuel; 
beneath  them  the  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and 
Ophanim,  followed  by  the  thousand  thousands 
and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand.  In  the 
older  writing,  on  the  other  hand,  Uriel  occupies 
throughout  the  place  of  Phanuel  (the  name 
Suriel  for  Raphael,  9,  1,  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
parallel  passage  in  the  Greek  text,  nor  is  it  met 
with  elsewhere).  The  Seraphim  and  Ophanim 
are  not  mentioned  at  all.  While,  further,  the 
older  writing  represents  Enoch  as  under  the 
guidance  of  Uriel,  liaguel  (Gabriel  ?),  Raphael 
and  Michael,  he  now  appears  under  the  guidance 
of  the  angel  of  peace,  and  sees  the  archangels  ic 
their  lofty  station  round  the  throne  of  Qod. 
Azazel,  moreover,  is  here  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  fallen  angels  (54,  5;  55,  4),  whereas  in 
chapters  6,  3-7,  and  9,  7  (compare  10,  11)  Sem* 
jaxa  is  the  first,  Azazel  the  tenth  in  the  list  of 
those  unhappy  beings.  In  the  passage  69,  2, 
the  catalogue  of  fallen  angels  is  an  interpolation 
disturbing  the  context  which  treats  only  of 
originally  evil  spirits.  Azazel  is  indeed  in  the 
older  work  also  represented  as  the  author  of  all 
kinds  of  iniquity,  who  teaches  men  the  use 
of  murderous  weapons,  luxurious  living,  and 
covetousness  (8,  1 ;  compare  9,  6 ;  10,  4 ;  13,  1), 
whereas  in  the  second,  these  functions  are 
ascribed  to  the  evil  spirit  Gadreel,  who  (69,  9) 
teaches  mankind  the  construction  and  use  of 
instruments  of  slaughter.  It  is  yet  more  signifi- 
cant that  the  Parables  of  the  second  work  pre- 
suppose a  Satan  and  Satans,  that  is,  originally 
evil  spirits  by  whom  the  angels  have  been  se- 
duced (69, 4,  sqq. ;  compare  40, 7  ;  53, 4 ;  54,  6), 
and  in  accordance  with  this,  they  appear  also  to 
teach  the  existence  of  two  races  of  mankind.  As 
God  originally  divided  light  from  darkness,  so 
has  He  also  divided  the  spirits  of  men,  confirming 
in  goodness  those  of  the  righteous  (41,  8).  This 
dualism  is  not,  however,  carried  out  to  Its  legiti- 
mate consequences.  We  may  further  reckon 
among  the  peculiarities  of  these  Parables  the 
development  of  the  teaching  concerning  the 
heavenly  wisdom  (chap.  43 ;  compare  37,  2  sqq. ; 
48,  1,  7 ;  49,  1-3 ;  51,  3) ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead  (chap.  51); 
and  the  doctrine  of  an  endless  blessed  life  of  the 
righteous  in  Heaven  (37,  4;  58;  71,  16  sq.). 
The  designation  of  the  Messias  as  **Son  of 
Man,"  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  elsewhere 
applied  to  our  Lord,  only  by  Himself,  is  borrowed 
from  Daniel,  and  this  alone  accounts  for  the 
representation  of  Heaven  as  the  native  home  ot 
the  Messiah.  The  name,  **Son  of  Woman" 
(62,  5),  occurs  once  in  a  passage  in  which  the 
text  appears  to  have  been  corrupted,  while 
*'  Filius  Viri "  in  another  passage  (69,  29),  in- 
stead of  **  Filius  Hominis,"  may  simply  result 
from  a  mistranslation.    The  name  Son  of  Man 
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(Fill us  Hominis)  it,  in  fact,  the  regular  predicate 
of  Messiat,  and  this,  combined  with  other  some- 
what  developed  Christological  ideas  in  the 
Parables,  has  led  to  the  supposition  of  a 
Christian  authorship,  in  favour  of  which  may 
also  be  alleged  the  expression  **  church  of  the 
elect,**  and  the  sharp  antithesis  between  elect 
and  reprobate,  which  is  by  no  means  identical 
with  that  between  Israelites  and  Qentiles. 
Neither  of  these  notes  can,  however,  be  regarded 
as  decisive.  The  work  is  in  the  main  directed 
against  the  kings  ^ho  deny  the  name  of  the 
Uid  of  Spirits  (38,  5;  41,  2;  46,  4,  sq.; 
48,  10;  53,  5;  54,  2;  55,  3,  63),  and  oppress 
the  theocracy.  This  indicates  a  time  not  earlier 
than  that  of  the  later  Hasmoneans  and  the 
Herods.  That  we  cannot  go  farther  back  than 
such  a  time  is  determined  amongst  other  circum- 
stances by  the  mention  of  the  Parthians  (56,  5) 
who  then  first  began  to  be  formidable  neighbours 
to  the  Jews.  Hilgenfeld  contends  that  by  **  the 
kings,**  Gentile  or  heathen  sovereigns  are  desig- 
nated, and  that  because  they  are  spoken  of 
(chap.  46,  7)  as  those  *'  whose  trust  is  placed  in 
gods  which  their  own  hands  have  made.**  This 
view  is  contradicted,  however,  by  other  passages, 
while  the  Gentile  proclivities  of  the  later  rulers 
of  Palestine,  and  specially  of  Herod  and  his  sons, 
may  be  held  to  justify  the  expression  on  which 
his  theory  is  founded. 

These  Parables,  moreover,  are  not  on  their 
side  free  from  interpolations.  Such  beyond  doubt 
are  the  so-called  Noachian  sections,  which  not 
only  disturb  the  context  in  which  they  stand, 
but  also  introduce  Noah  as  the  speaker  instead 
of  Enoch.  They  all  refer  to  the  first  divine 
judgment,  that  of  the  Deluge.  The  limits  of 
these  Noachian  sections  are  variously  deter- 
mined; Dillmann  and  Kostlin  make  them  include 
chapters  54,  7,  to  55,  2 ;  60;  65  to  69,  25,  the 
former  adding  also  chapter  70.  Ewald,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  assign  only  a  few  verses  of 
chapters  60  and  69  to  the  interpolator.  But 
the  section  chapter  68,  2-5,  which  is  immedi- 
ately connected  wi^h  chapter  64,  and  the  whole 
chapter  69  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Angels,  w.  2  and  3,  and  perhaps 
the  note  of  Time,  v.  1),  together  with  chapter  70, 
must  have  already  belonged  to  the  Parables, 
but  of  chapter  60,  on  the  other  hand,  only  vv. 
1-6.  As  certainly  Noachian  sections  then  can 
be  regarded  only  chapters  54,  7,  to  55,  2 ;  60, 
7-25,  and  65  to  68,  1.  Another  passage  which 
seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  same  in- 
terpolator as  Ewald  already  has  perceived,  is 
the  passage  interpolated  in  the  older  writing, 
chapter  10,  1-3,  22*,  containing  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Deluge  to  Noah  by  an  angel,  not 
elsewhere  mentioned  as  Arsjalaljur.  Whether  he 
also  inserted  the  Catalogue  of  Angels,  chapter  20, 
and  the  list  of  fallen  angels  (chap.  69,  2.  3\ 
repeated  from  6,  7,  cannot  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained. It  is  however  highly  improbable  that 
these  additions  are  fmgments  of  an  independent 
Book  of  Enoch.  On  the  other  hand  we  must 
regard  as  mere  interpolations  in  part  the  close 
relation  in  which  Noah  is  placed  here  and  after- 
wards to  Enoch,  and  in  part  the  circumstance 
that  the  Noachian  additions  borrow  various  ex- 
pressions from  the  Parables  (Lord  of  Spirits, 
Angel  of  Peace,  &&). 

it  is  more  difHcult  to  determine  the  origin  of 
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some  otner  sections.    To  these  belong  smong  the 
Parables  some   pieces  which    break    the  €on« 
nexion  of  thought,  and  remind  us  of  The  Book  of 
Celestial  Physics  (41,  2-9 ;  43 ;  44 ;  59 ;  69,  23). 
A  comparison  of  these  with  the  section  GO,  11-23, 
which  belongs  to  the  Noachian  additions,  makes  it 
probable  that  they  also  proceed  from  the  same 
interpolator.     To  the  same  source  may  likewise 
be  referred  cc  106  and  107,  which  treat  of  the 
birth  of  Noah  and  the  Deluge  which  is  to  follow 
in  his  time,  but  here  Enoch  is  the  speaker  and 
not  Noah.    Chapter  108,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
certainly  the  work  of  another  author,  as  u  clear 
from  the  title,  **  Another  Treatise  which  Enoch 
wrote  for  his  son  Methuselah,  and  for  those  who 
come  after  him."    It  was  evidently  after  the  in- 
sertion   of   the   Parables   with  which    it   has 
several  points  of  resemblance,  as,  for  instanoe,  in 
the  antithesis  of  light  and  darkness.    For  the 
date  of  composition  of  the  Noachian  additions,  we 
have  no  certain  indications.    One  passage,  67, 
5  sq.,  is  important,  which  speaks  of  the  custom 
of  kings  to  seek  for  healing  by  bathing  in  warm 
springs ;  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  Herod  th« 
Great  and  the  hot  baths  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Joseph. 
Antt.  xvii.  6,  5) ;  that  these  baths  are  placed  in 
**the  west**    appears  to   have  arisen  from    a 
thoughtless  reproduction  of  what  had  been  said 
about  localities  in  chapter  52,  1.   Hilgenfeld  pre- 
fers to  think  the  allusion  to  be  to  the  warm  baths 
of  Campania,  so  much  frequented  in  the  imperial 
tiroes  as  really  situated  in  *'  the  west  **  of  Pales^ 
tine.  This  assumption,  presupposing  the  Christiai 
origin  of  the  Parables,  would  indeed  be  neces- 
sary. Chapter  108  is,  at  any  rate,  the  latest  piec^ 
of  the  whole  collection. 

The  result  of  these  observations  seems  to  be  tha 
the  Book  of  Enoch  must  be  regarded  as  a  collectivi 
work,  consisting  of  various  parts,  about  the  com 
position  of  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  form  i 
certain  judgment  until  the  Hebrew  original,  o 
at  any  rate  the  Greek  version  from  which  th 
Ethiopic  is  derived,  shall  have  been  recovered 
Apart  from  the  question  of  the  interpolations  an 
especially  the  Noachian  fragments,  the  chief  poin 
of  interest  for  us  at  the  present  time  is  whethe 
we  are  to  regard  the  Parables  as  a  Jewish  or 
Christian  work;  could  it  be  proved  that  they  wei 
made  use  of  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  the  qnestic 
would  be  decided  in  favour  of  a  Jewish  origii 
The  Christian  authorship  of  the  whole  book  ) 
maintained  by  Lticke  (in  the  first  but  not  t) 
second  edition  of  his  Einleitung  m  die  Offenbamt 
Johannis%  Weisse  (Efxmgelienfrage^  Leipxig,  1 85 
p.  214  sq.),  J.  Chr.  K.  Hofinann  {Zeittchrift 
deutschen  Morgent.  Oesellschaft^  1852,  p.  87  sq. 
and  Philippi  {Ifas  Buch  Henoch,  Stuttgart^  ISti 
is  quite  inadmissible.  Volkmar*s  theory  on  t 
other  hand  is  still  more  fanciful  (JZeitschr, 
deutschen  Morgenl,  Gesellsch.  1860,  p.  87  sq 
and  Eine  Neutestamentliche  Entdeckwng  %l 
deren  Bestreitung,  Zurich,  1862),  namely,  th 
the  book  proceeded  from  the  school  of  Ral 
Akiba,  A.D.  132,  and  was  written  to  invite  1 
followers  to  attach  themselves  to  the  false  M 
sias,  Bar-kochba,  and  join  the  Jewish  rev 
against  Hadrian.  [R.  A.  L. 

ENODOCUS  (GuiNEDOCUs),  8T^  to  wh 
a  chapel  in  the  Cornish  parish  of  St,  If  in^ 
(Menefrida),  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  ia  dedicat 
was  probably  a  Welsh  saint.     William  cf  W 
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OHbr  giret  March  7  as  the  day  of  St  Wese- 
d«ci>i.  Bishop  Lacy,  of  Exeter,  in  1434,  allowed 
tbi  parishioners  to  celebrate  their  dedication 
dsj,  te  all  fatue  time,  oa  the  13th  of  JoIT)  in- 
stead of  OB  the  24th,  which  was  the  feast-day  of 
St  Christina  (OHver'a  Monaaticim  Dioec,  Exoh, 
p.  Ul).  In  the  pariah  of  St.  Cubert,  also  on 
the  northera  sea,  is  a  sepulchral  stone  with  the 
iBcriplion,«OONETOCI  FIU  TEOERNOMAU,- 
vhich  some  connect  with  this  saint.  The  in- 
•eriptioB  is  very  like  thoee  on  the  sepulchral 
itsoM  of  Brecknockshire  (compare  those  giren 
is  Haddan  and  Stubba,  CowtcOs,  I  pp.  169,  625), 
wliidi  seems  to  have  been  a  central  point  for 
misdraary  enterprise.  [C  W.  B.] 

EKODOBUS,  ST.,  an  Irish  saint,  who  gare 
tk  name  to  St  Enoder,  or  Enedor,  in  Cornwall. 
His  fsast  is  the  Sunday  nearest  the  last  llinrsday 
in  April  The  name  is  Celtic,  and  not  the  same 
uAthenodoms.  He  is  said  to  hare  died  in  Corn- 
wall late  in  the  5th  century.  The  church  dedi- 
ortsd  to  him,  just  south  of  St  Columb  Major,  is 
caikd  Eglosennder  in  Domesday.  The  prefix 
Efl«s  is  comparatirely  rare  and  early  in  Cornish 
ismcs.  The  old  fidr-day  of  the  parish  was  Sept 
25.  (See  Cressy's  Church  Hittory  of  Brittany, 
1 19, 1.)  [a  W.  B.] 
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EKOGATUS,  said  to  hare  been  bishop  of 
Xaclorinm  (St  Malo)  in  Brittany,  and  to  hare 
died  i.a  631  (Migne,  Bagiog.).  But  the  Sam- 
nsrthani  do  not  ^1  certain  enough  about  him 
to  include  him  among  the  occupants  of  this  see 
(OoB.  Orut  xir.  995).  [C.  H.] 

ENON,  martyred  together  with  Qnirio  and 
frrtj  others  under  Gallienus,  ▲.D.  263.  He  is 
coaoMBorated  Jan.  13.  (ifort  Hier. ;  AA.  8S, 
im.  L  767.)  [T.  S.  B.] 

ENTHEUS,  a  monk,  commemorated  by  the 
Ethiopian  church  on  the  17th  of  the  month 
Xskasae  (August  10).  Ludolphus  adds  no  note 
to  kis  name    (Ludolphi    ad  3mm    Historkun 

Francofurti,  1691, 


JUtkiopkam 

^  425)i  In  the  Ethiopian  MS.  of  the  Senkessar 
is  tke  Bodleian  Library,  the  17th  of  Nahasee  is 
narked  thus :  Martyrium  Entei,  Amoraei ;  and 
tke  martyrdom  of  his  brother,  Aerates,  is  com- 
Bcaorated  on  the  same  day  (cf.  Dillmann,  in 
CatahguB  Codd,  MSS,  BSbL  Bodlekmaeyjot,  y\i. 
^  W)l  [P.  P.] 

ENTHUSIASTAE  (EirrHOUsiiffTAB,  God. 
Jist  L  ▼.  5 ;  EsTTHTnASTAB,  0)d.  Theod.X  a 
ume  hy  which  the  Euchiteb  were  known  (xri. 
Cod  Theod.  Tit  r.  65,  roL  rL  p.  187 ;  ConcU, 
iH  ir.  1477,  Mans! ;  Theod.  H,  K  ir.  11 ;  Tun. 
Prtsh.  0^  CoUUer,  JTofi.  JScc  Or,  Ui.  400). 

[G.  S.] 

ENTHYMESI8,  one  of  the  six  <<  rooU  "  in  the 
«f<tcm  of  Smaxr    (Hippol.  Be/.M,  20,  p.  177). 

6,  7,  p.  110)  and  Valbk- 
[G.  S.] 


tPppm(lTen.  L 
Tan.'] 

IHTICins  ^Sxmcnn'), 
Kaaritaaia  (SAen^tU),  one 
Chratians  who  were  required 
Mcrad  books  during  the  period 
rf  Diocletian,  A.D.  303-4. 
Ast  Bkt.  Oberthttr,  p.  171 ; 
U.Tiil733a.) 
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of  Caeaarea  in 
of  the  numerous 
to  surrender  their 
of  the  persecution 
(JfofMnn.  Vet.  de 
rd.  Migne,  Patr. 
[H.  W.  P.] 


ENTULANUS,  bishop  of  Toul.    [EHDULcn.1 

ENTTOHITAE,  a  sect  of  the  followers  of 
Sdcon,  who,  according  to  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom, 
Tit  17,  p.  900),  derir^  this  name  from  the  un- 
lawful things  which  they  had  the  audacity  to 
practise  (&^*  ir  wapar6fit»t  iwT^tvirdr  re 
icol  MXtaieur),  We  know  that  Christians 
beliered  the  charge  to  be  true  of  certain  of 
the  Gnostic  sects  which  had  been  brought  by 
heathen  against  the  Christians,  rix.  that  hap- 
haxard  sexual  intercourse  took  place  at  their 
nightly  mctttings;  and  this  would  seem  to  be 
what  was  referred  to  in  this  nickname.  Theo- 
doret  (ffcter,  FcA,  i.  1)  copies  the  name  in  the 
form  Eutychetae.  Cotelier  notes  {Mon.  Eoc  Or, 
iii  640)  the  occurrence  of  Eutychitae  as  a 
transcriber's  error  for  Euchitae,  and  conrersely 
Euchitae  in  a  passage  where  Sophronius  intended 
the  name  EutychitM,  derired  from  Theodoret. 

ENUnUS,  bishop  of  Koyon.    [Euinrrnm.] 

ENYAEL,  Welsh  saint    [Enyail,  Enfail.] 

ENTMIA,  abbess.    [EzmiiA.] 

EOAIN,  Irish  saint    [Ioain.] 

EOALDUS  (EoLDUB,  Goaldus,  Edaldui, 
CaeoldusX  ST.,  was  an  archbishop  of  Vienna.  In 
the  OaUia  CAni tiana  (xri.  35)  he  is  placed  forty- 
first  in  the  list,  succeeding  St  Agratus,  and  fol- 
lowed by  St  Barolious  IL  He  flourished  aboi|t 
the  year  710.  He  has  sometimes  been  confused 
with  Cadeoldns,  who  preceded  him  by  about  forty 
years  in  the  same  see.  Almost  the  whole  of  his 
authentic  history  is  summed  up  in  a  sentence 
from  the  Chronioon  of  Ado,  archbishop  of  Vienne, 
for  the  year  718  (see  Migne,  Patr.  Lat  cxxiii. 
120X  to  the  effect  that  at  that  time  Eoldus 
enriched  the  church  of  Vienne,  for  he  was 
related  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  built 
within  the  dty  a  chapel  cryptwise,  in  honour  of 
the  Thebaean  martyrs,  St  Maurice  and  his  com- 
panions, and  there  placed  a  considerable  number 
of  relics,  both  of  these  and  other  martyrs,  and 
the  church  was  thenceforth  called  St.  Maurice's. 
Eoaldus  is  commemorated  on  the  7th  day  of 
July.    iOaiL  Christ,  xri  35.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EOALDUS,  bishop  of  Lyons.  [Pulooaldus.] 

EOBANACH  (EobakubX  martyr,  commemo- 
rated June  5.  His  name  occurs  in  the  list  of 
martyrs  in  the  Dunkeld  Litany,  and  Camerarius, 
calling  him  St.  Eobanns,  martyr,  places  him  on 
this  day.  (Bp.  Forbes,  Kai.  Scott.  SainU,  IriL 
238,  332 ;  Camerarius,  de  Scot.  Fort.  153.) 

[J.  G.] 

EOBAKUS  presbyter  of  Boniface,  of 
Mentx,  in  whose  correspondence  his  name 
is  also  written  Eaba  and  EOBO.  The  arch- 
bishop calls  him  his  son  and  a  bearer  of  his 
letters.  In  the  latter  capacity  Eaba  risits  the 
abbat  Duddo,  Eadburga  abbess  of  Thanet,  and 
Sigebald,  apparently  abbat  of  Chertsey.  Bonifiue 
once  addresses  him  from  Italy  among  the  friends 
he  had  left  behind  in  Germany,  riz.  €iep|MUi, 
Tatwinns,  and  Wyigbertus.  (Mon.  Mogunt,  ed. 
Jaff^  pp.  98,  t)9,  100,  166.)  He  is  mentioned  as 
amanuensis  of  Boniface  in  a  letter  from  the 
latter  to  the  abbess  Eadburga.    He  was  sent  by 
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Pippin  «n  an  embaiij  to  pope  Zacharias  to  oon* 
•alt  in  the  name  of  the  prinoet  of  Christendom 
on  ^neitions  of  church  discipline  (Baron.  A,  E. 
744, 3).  He  assisted  Bonifisce  as  a  chorepiscopns 
ID  his  preaching  and  baptising  among  the 
Frisians,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  bj  him 
iHshop  of  Trajectum  (Maestricht).  (Jit,  WUli- 
kM.  in  J/onton.  Mog,  ed.  Jaff^  463;  Baron. 
AnmaUs  Eoolet,  a-D.  724,  8 ;  755,  38.) 

p.  0.  S.] 

EOBE,  an  abbat  who  attests  a  charter  of 
Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  between  723  and  737. 
(Kemble,  C.  D.  83.)  He  is  probably  identical 
with  Ibe,  who  attests  a  Worcester  charter  of  the 
same  king  in  736  (ib,  80 ;  ifon.  AngL  i.  585) 
and  lebe,  whose  name  is  appended  to  a  similar 
nndated  charter.  (K.  C.  D,  89.)  All  the  three 
charters  are  of  respectable  anthoritf,  and  coin- 
cide in  other  points  besides  th$  attestation  of  this 
otherwise  unknown  person.  As  he  was  distinctly 
a  Mercian  abbat  it  would  be  hazardous  to  identify 
him  further  with  Eaba  of  Malmesbury,  who 
flourished  at  the  same  time.    [Eaba.]         [S.] 

EOBOCifoiitiin.  Moguni,  ed.  Jafiii,  pp.  99, 100, 
166X  presbyter  of  Boniface.    [Eobanus.] 

[C  H.J 

EOOAPUS,  a  martyr.  Commemorated 
AprU  12.    {Mart,  Haer.;  AA.  8S,  Ap.  ii.  81.) 

[T.  S.  R] 

BOOHAUA  TUATHAIL,  anchoret,  bishop 
and  abbat  of  I^ighmhadh  (Louth),  died  A.D.  820 
(Aiir  MoMt,"^  [J.  G.] 

EOGHAIDH,  pronounced  Ohy,  and  derired 
from  the  Irish  eacK,  a  horse,  is  literally  a  horse- 
man (Joyce,  Irith  Nwne$  of  Placet,  2  ser.  155). 
It  is  Utinised  Eohodiub  and  Eohudiub,  and  re- 
tains also  the  Irish  forms  EOBAID  and  £cun>. 
(1)  Abbat  of  Lismore,  commemorated  Apr.  17. 
The  Irish  annals  mention  the  death  of  this 
saint  in  the  year  634,  and  seem  to  make  him 
abbat  of  a  monastery  at  Lismore  before  St. 
Carthach  Mochuda  (May  14)  was  driyen  from 
Rahen.  But  howeyer  we  may  get  orer  the 
special  difficulty  iuTolred  in  the  chronology, 
the  truth  seems  to  be  that  while  Carthach  was 
bishop,  Eochaidh  was  the  second  abbat  of  Lis- 
more in  Waterford.  [Cabthaoh  (2).]  (ReeTes, 
CuUkeM,  49 ;  Bp.  Forbes,  Kal,  SooH.  Saintt,  335.) 
Lanigan  (EccL  Sitt,  Ir.  ii.  356)  is  urgent  for 
his  being  either  an  abbat  of  Lismore,  in  Scot- 
land, or  else  the  same  as  Eoglodius  (Jan.  25),  of 
lona.  [J.  O.] 

E0(3HA]DH  (9),  bbhop  of  Tamlacht,  Jan. 
28.  He  is  commemorated  on  this  day  in  the 
Irish  Martyrologies,  and,  dyins  A.D.  812,  is 
oalled  in  the  Annals  bishop,  anchoret,  and  coarb 
of  Maelruain,  at  Tallaght,  co.  Dublin.  He  was 
abbat  and  bishop  in  one.  (CHanlon,  Iriah 
Samts,  L  468.)  [J.  0.] 

EOGHAIDH  (8),  son  of  Ceamach,  steward  of 
Armagh,  died  A.D.  796  {Four  Mast,  by  CDonoran, 
t  899).  ilnfi.  Ult  (A J>.  795)  call  him  Echu  mac 
Cemaig,  and  say  he  died  **  immatura  morte." 

[J.  O.] 
EOOHAIDH  Ok),  son  of  Colmn,  anchoret  of 
Armagh,  and  called  in  iiiMi.    ult  (A.D.  730) 
Bdidach,  died  A.a  781  (Fmr  Mast.  ajd.  725). 

[J.  6.] 
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EOCHAXDU  (5X  mu  of  Colk,  Jan.  St, 
Joyce  {Irith  Name*  of  Places,  2  ser.  c  9,  nu  156 
seq.)  has  a  Terr  curious  and  interesting  chapter 
on  the  Irish  lore  for  attaching  nicknames  to 
persons,  either  as  descriptive  of  some  personal 
or  hereditary  peculiarity  or  as  based  on  simi- 
larities or  contradictions.  It  is  from  this 
custom  we  hare  the  name  of  Eochaidh,  son  of 
Colla,  entirely  supplanted  by  the  nickname 
Dalian  ForgaUl,  <<  the  blind  son  of  Forchella." 
[Dallam  Foboaill.]  [J.  Q.] 

EOGHAIDH  (6),  son  of  Conall  Meann«  abbat 
of  Faebhran  (Foyran,  in  the  barony  of  Fore,  co. 
Westmeath)  (four  Mast,  by  aDonoTan,  riL  58, 
but  cf.  L  357  n.  %  died  A.D.  759  (Ann.  2^. ;  Fomr 
Mast.  A.D.  754.)  [J.  G.] 

EOGHAIDH  (7),  son  of  Diarmaid,  bishop  and 
abbat  of  Armagh.  He  succeeded  St.  Oaerlan  (Mar. 
24)  at  Armagh  in  588,  and  was  there  for  tea 
years,  dying  A.D.  598  (Stuart,  Armagh,  92; 
Lanigan,  Ecd,  Hist,  Ir.  U.  c.  14,  §  2).  Ware 
says  Eochaid,  son  of  Dermot,  called  abbat  of 
Armagh,  died  in  January  598,  but  his  rei»- 
renoe  to  January  is  probably  taken  from  Col- 
gan's  rague  suggestion  that  if  this  Eochaidh  is 
to  be  numbered  among  the  saints,  he  is  likely  to 
be  the  one  who  is  Tenerated  on  Jan.  1,  though 
the  person  there  is  said  in  the  Kalendara  to  be 
Eochaidh  of  Uisneach.  (Colgan,  TV.  Thastm, 
293,  col.  2 ;  Mart,  Domeg,  by  Todd  and  Reercs 
5 ;  Ware,  Bishops,  by  Hiuris,  39.)  [J.  O.] 

EOGHAIDH  (8),  son  of  Fiachra,  a  wiie  man, 

died  A.D.  759  {Ann,  %•  i  ^^^  -*'"*•  *^'  ^^)- 

CJ.  GO 
EOGHAIDH  (9X  son  of  Fogarta,  abUt  of 
Fochladh  and  Inisclothrann  (the  former  place  a 
woody  district  near  Killala,  barony  of  Tlrawl«y, 
CO.  Mayo,  and  the  latter  an  island  in  Lough  Rm, 
in  the  Shannon),  died  A.D.  785  {Fomr  Mast,  by 
OT)onoTan,  L  386-7).  [J.  G.] 


EOGHAIDH  aO),  son  of  Nathi  or  Dathi, 
converted  by  St.  Patrick  on  the  restoration  of 
his  wife  Echtra  to  life  before  the  church  door 
of  Kilmore,  as  related  by  Jocelin  and  Eriniis. 
Dathy,  son  of  Fiachrach,  was  the  last  pagan  king 
of  Ireland,  and  killed  by  a  thunderbolt  at  tbo 
foot  of  the  Alps,  A.D.  428  (Colgan,  IV.  Thastm, 
96,  c  145,  141,  c  91,  180  n.  »«•>  [J.  G.] 

EOGHAIDH  (11),  of  Uisnech  — Jan.  1. 
There  is  an  account  giyen  by  Eyinns  {Trip,  ViL 
St  Pair,  it  c  123)  of  St.  Patrick's  arriTnl  in 
the  country  of  Enna,  who  was  brother  of  king  Lne- 
ghaire,  and  of  his  request  for  ground  to  build  a 
church.  Without  apparently  giving  his  full  con* 
sent  at  the  time,  Enna  next  day  brought  his  aon 
Eochaidh  or  Eochan  Luscus  to  St.  Patrick  to  be 
made  a  bishop,  and,  failing  to  meet  with  St. 
Patrick  at  Aileach-Airteach,  prevailed  upon  imo 
of  St.  Patrick's  diseiples,  who  were  biahopiiy  to 
consecrate  Eochaidh.  But  when  St.  Patrick 
heard  of  this  transaction  he  was  highly  incwmed, 
and  pronounced  a  doom  upon  both  the  jonng 
bishop  and  his  consecrators.  Colgan  thinks  this 
Eochaidh  must  have  been  the  Eochaidh  of  Uis. 
nech,  who  is  commemorated  in  the  kalendnrs  on 
Jan.  1,  chiefly  because  Uisnech  or  Usnagh-hill  ia 
in  Westmeath,  which  belonged  to  the  som  of 
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Lifghtire,  and  Ail«ach-Airteach  was  probaUj 
M  i*  oUitr  iide  of  the  Shannon,  in  Roscommon. 
(Cflfaa,  Ada  83.  737,  c.  4,  and  Tr,  Thaum, 
131,  c  17,  145.  c  123,  181  n.  »• ;  CHanlon, 
imi  SainUj  1 19.)  [J.  G.] 

EOCHAn)H(lt)ofGUl.Toma.  Inthelriah 
laaab  ■  tb«  death  of  Eochaidh  (Echdach, 
Jml  UH.)  of  Cill-Toma,  now  Kiltcom,  a  hamlet 
ia  tke  harooj  of  Fore,  near  Castlepollard,  co. 
WcitiBcath.  He  died  in  the  year  751  {Ann. 
7ig.\  and  was  racoeeded  br  Coibhdeanach. 

[J.  G.] 

BOGHAIDH  (IS)  of  Clnain-ratha,  brother 
fff  &.  Magister  of  KUlmagister,  descended  from 
the  Ui  Bairrche  who  occupied  SliereroargT, 
Qsen's  Connty,  and  some  adjoining  districts.  He 
vas  tlms  related  to  and  nearly  contemporary  with 
3t.  Fiace,  of  Sletty,  who,  br  his  mother,  was  a 
ftq>  £utker  remored  from  the  common  ancestor 
Ikkn  Banach  (Book  of  Rigkt$,  212;  Joum. 
Boy.ad.mdArchaML  A$90C.  Ir.  4  ser.  it  547> 

[J.  G.] 

EOGHOD,  aportle  of  the  Picts.  [Euohadiub.] 

[J.  GO 

XODBALD  (AsmaL  Jitvaviem.  I£c^,  in  PerU, 
Jfoi.  Gfrm.  HisL  Scr^>tt  i.  87,  ann.  640),  filins 
EdUbcrti,  depontns  13  kaL  Febmar.  feria  6. 
[Kamald  (1>]  [C.  H.] 

lODEBERTUS,  by  a  deed  dated  the  16th  of 
Kay.  in  the  tenth  year  of  king  Childebert  (704), 
nU  all  his  pnssfiona  at  Rmnliacom,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Therooannc,  to  Rigobert  abbat  of  the 
■ooastery  of  St.  Bertin  at  Sithiom.  This  docu- 
auat  is  by  some  mistake  giren  twice  over  in  Migne, 
Pktr.  LaL  IzzxriiL  1248  and  czzzri  1198,  the 
vsOmr  of  the  Index  biographicus  eridontly  snp- 
p«iag  there  were  two  distinct  deeds  of  different 
pwport  [S.  A.  B.] 

EODWALD  (Eadwald),  the  son  of  a  poor 
naaa  whom  WUfrid  is  aaid  to  have  restored  to 
)i&  St  a  ^ace  called  Ontlddannfri  (  ?  Tizorer). 
VU6id  desired  that  the  child  should  be  brought 
to  Uai  when  seren  years  old,  to  enter  into  his 
Nfrioa.  When  the  time  came,  the  mother,  at  the 
iastigation  of  her  husband,  fled  from  home  with 
kcr  child,  and  was  concealed  among  the  Britons. 
Thty  were  discorered  by  Hocca,  one  of  Wilfrid's 
«&an,  and  the  boy  was  brought  to  him.  He 
vasgnerally  called  <•  bishop's  son''(61in8  epi- 
nipiX  and  &d  at  Ripon  in  the  great  mortality. 
Ht  vas  ia  some  religious  serrioe  there.  (Eddi, 
Tits  Wiyr.  n.  e.  cap.  18.)  [J.  R.] 

SOGHAN  (EuODfius,  ^^weU-bom,"  Joyce, 
Iriak  Soma  of  Pheei,  2  ser.  150).  (1)  Son 
of  Caiaaeeh,  and  bishop  of  Ardsrath  and  Rathsith, 
e«BBMmerated  Aug.  23.  He  was  of  the  royal 
UMdofLdaster,  hia  father  being  Cainnech,  of 
^  nee  ef  Laeghaire  Lore,  son  of  Ugaine  M&r, 
nd  his  mother  M uiadecha,  of  the  race  of  the 
^fafdani,  probably  in  the  county  of  Mona^ 
(hn.  He  is  said  by  Colgan  and  others  to 
km  bean  a  disdple  of  St.  Patrick,  but  he 
^  lot  appear  to  hare  really  been  auch, 
o^  we  are  to  auppoae  that  his  age  was 
potanfed  to  an  anusaal  extent.  It  is  more 
uety  that  he  was  under  St  Finnian  (Dec  12), 
*f  Qeaard;  and  on  an  liberation  from  the  cap- 
l>*ttf  in  which  Im  ww  ImU  when  the  pir.  tes 
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carried  him  off  in  his  early  youth,  along  with 
Tighemach   (Apr.  4)  of   Clones,  and  Cairpre 
(Not.  11)  cf  Coleraine,  and  others,  to  Britain, 
he  studied  for  some  T^uv  *t  the  great  monas- 
tery of  Rosnat  or  Whithem,  founded  by  St. 
Ninian.    He  founded  a  monastery  at  a  place 
called  Kilnamanagh,  in  uie  county  of  Wicklow, 
where,  according  to  Ussher,  he  flourished  in  the 
year  570,  and  hi^  under  him  St.  Kevin  (June  3) 
of  Glendalough,  his  kinsman.    St.  Etchen  (Feb. 
11)  of  Cloni£d  is  said  to  hare  been  related  to 
him  as  belonging  to  the  same  sept  in  the  Dal 
Messincorb.    St.  Eoghan  aflerwanls  was  biahop 
at  Ardsratha,  now  Ardstraw,  in  the  barony  of 
Strabane    and    county  of  Tyrone,  where   the 
bishop's  seat  was  fixed  before  it  was  transferred 
to  Maghera  and  thence  to  Derry;  he  was  also 
bishop  at  Rathsith,  now  Rathshee  or  Rashee,  in 
the  barony  and  county  of  Antrim,  and  as  such 
is  usually  entered  in  the  Annals.    At  Ardstraw 
he  had  also  a  monastery.    To  Ulster  he  pro- 
bably came  fh>m  Wicklow,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  prorince  of  his  maternal  relationship. 
He  was  a  great  and  industrious  preacher,  and 
after  a  life  of  zealous  labour  in  declaring  the 
gospel,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord  in  the  iMgin- 
ning  of  the  serenth  century.    In  all  the  Irish 
annals  his  death  is  associated  with  that  of  St. 
Coemgen,  or  Kerin,  of  Glendalough,  and  took 
place  in  the  year  of  grace  618  (Ann,  Tig,}, 
The  BollandisU  (Ada  88,  Aug.  23,  tom.  iv.  624) 
hare  a  memoir,  "De  S.  Kugenio  rel  Eogaino, 
Episoopo  Ardstrathensi  in  Hibernia.    Vita  auo- 
tore    anonymo    ex    MS.    Salmanticensi;"    and 
Baring-Gould  (Lives  of  the  8aintt,  Aug.  23,  p. 
251)  compiles  a  short  notice,  but  gives  too  early 
a  date.    In  Ann.  Chnmacn.  he  is  called  '*  Owen, 
bishop  of  Ardsrathy,"  and  Calder  or  Cawdor,  a 
parish  in  the  counties  of  Nairn  and  Invemess, 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Ewan  and  anciently  called 
Borivon,  properly  Bar  Ewan  or  Ewan's  Height. 
He    was  patron   also    of   CoUace,  Perthshire. 
O^Donell  (Vit,  8,   Colwnb.  i.  c  13)  gives  an 
account  of  St.  Eugenius  of  Ardstraw,  foretelling 
the  birth  of  St.  Columba,  and  CClery  refers  to 
it  as  a  foct,  but  as  St.  Columba  was  bom  about 
A.D.  521  and  bishop  Eoghan  died  about  A.D.  618, 
we  must  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  prophecy. 
(Mart.  Doneg,  by  IVkld  and  Reeves,  159,  227 ; 
Colgan,  Acta  88.  406,  438,  and  TV.  Tharnn,  391, 
460,  c  31 ;  Laninn,  BoeL  Hid,  Ir.  ii.  c  12, 
{  3;    Todd(,  Bod  of  Hymns,  Fasc  i.  103-6; 
Reeves,  EcoL  Ant.  68,  250;  O'Conor,  Eer.  Hib, 
Script  iL  184,  iv.  40 ;  Bp.  Forbes,  KaL  8oott 
8aMt^  335;  Survey  Prov.  Moray,  202;  Ware, 
B^hopi,  48,  and  Ir.  Ant.  181 ;  Butler,  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  Aug.  23,  viiL  397 ;   Ulster  JoHrn. 
Archaed.  i.  187  n. ;  Book  of  Obits,  C.  C,  Dwblin, 
Ixix.  Ixx. ;  Hardy,  Descript.  Cat.  i.  pt.  ii.  782.) 

[J.  G.] 
EOGHAN  (SX  son  of  Laisre.  "Eogeniusmac 
Laisreus  "  is  given  in  Ussher's  Irish  saints  of  tae 
second  class,  who  were  few  bishops  and  many 
priests,  to  the  number  of  thre*  hundred,  and' 
extended  for  a  period  of  about  «  zty  years  up  to 
the  close  of  the  sizth  century.  But  nothing 
satisfactory  is  known  of  him :  he  could  not  have 
been  bishop  of  Ardstraw,  as  Cainnech  was  that 
bishop's  father's  name,  nor  could  he  well  have 
been  master  of  St.  Kevin  (Ussher,  Bcd»  Ant 
c  17,  works,  vl.  478,  528 ;  Lanigatt,  Eod.  Hiei 
Ir.  ii  c  10,  f  4,  c  12,  f  7>  [J.  a] 
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EOGHAN  (S),  son  of  Sann,  of  aoaiii-Caa- 
lain.  Commem.  Mar.  15.  Of  this  saint  there  is 
no  special  mention  in  the  Kalendara  and  Martif' 
rologiea,  but  O'Clery  (Mart.  Doneg.  77)  adds 
to  the  name  on  this  day  his  own  comment, 
«<I  thinlc  this  is  Eoghan,  son  of  Saran,  of 
Clttain-Caolain,  for  whom  Ailbh^  (Sept.  12),  of 
Imleach  I<4>hair,  composed  the  rery  hard  role 
which  begins  '  Say  for  me  to  the  son  of  Saran,' 
eic,  for  every  other  person  of  the  same  name 
tliat  is  in  Uie  martyrology  has  some  title  or 
church  which  he  possessed,  except  the  Eoghan 
who  comes  at  thU  dfty."  Dr.  Todd  (lb.  247 
n.  *)  adds  that  the  poetical  rule  here  alluded  to 
is  addressed  to  Eoghan,  son  of  Saran,  of  Cluain- 
Coelain,  co.  Tipperary,  and  a  good  copy  of  it  is 
in  Mr.  Curry's  copy  of  the  Brussels  MS.,  con- 
taining the  reUre  ^  Aengtu,  &c  [J.  G.] 

EOOHAK  (f)  son  of  Nemhain  or  Nemhnall. 
The  brothers  fioghan,  Conall  and  Cairpre,  are 
commem.  at  Feb.  19  as  '*  The  Sons  of  Nemhnall " 
(Mart.  Doneg.).  They  had  their  residence  at 
Teach-mac-Neamhain,  which  is  said  in  Mac- 
graidin's  VUa  S.  Fechmi  to  hare  been  in  the 
prorince  of  Leinster  and  district  of  Hy  Faolain, 
U.  CO.  Kildare  (Colgan,  TV.  Tha'tm.  138,  c.  83, 
142  a.  ** :  (XHanlon,  Irith  Saints,  it  639). 

JJ.  G.] 
EOGHAK(5)ofLismore,Oct.l6.  Tke  Fuur 
Masters  ffire  the  date  of  the  death  after  a  three 
years'  rule  of  Eoghan,  son  of  Roinchenn,  abbat 
of  Lismore,  in  771,  but  the  true  year  is 
776.  St.  Adamnan  (Vit.  S.  Coluntbae,  ii.  c  9) 
relates  the  finding  of  a  satchel  in  the  rirer  of 
Leinster,  after  the  satchel  itself  was  not  only 
soaked  but  rotten,  and  yet  the  boolc  inside  it, 
which  had  been  written  by  St.  Columba  and 
belonged  to  a  priest  named  logenan,  a  Pict  by 
race,  was  dry  and  uninjured.  Colgan  (TV. 
ThMim.  352,  c  9,  490  n.  **)  identifies  this  logo- 
nan,  whom  he  calls  **  B.  Eugananus,  seu  Eoga- 
nns,  presbyter,  geote  Pictus,  Monachus  Hiensis," 
with  Eoghan,  bp.  of  Lismore,  of  Oct.  16,  and  in- 
cludes him  among  the  disciples  of  St.  Columlia, 
B lacing  him  at  the  same  time  at  Lismore  in  the 
[ebrides.  But  everything  is  opposed  to  Col- 
gan's  attempt  at  identification.  [J.  G.j 

EOGHAN  (6)  of  Cillcleithi,  now  Kilclief,  in 
tlie  barony  of  Locale,  co.  Down ;  this  was  one  of 
the  seren  sons  of  Trichem,  a  chief  of  Uladh, 
who  was  of  the  race  of  Fiatch  Finn,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Dal  Fiatach,  in  Ulster.  He  thus  was 
brother  of  St.  Dichu  (Apr.  29)  of  Saul,  but  of 
his  history  little  is  known  beyond  his  having  his 
church  or  monastery  at  Kilclief  (Mart.  Doneg. 
by  Todd  and  Reeves,  114  n.  >;  Reeves,  Ecol. 
Antiq.  38;  Colgan,  Acta  83.  61-2,  and  TV. 
Thmm.  110,  n.  •»,  265,  coL  2).  When  St. 
Patrick  left  Inishowen,  and  had  placed  a  bishop 
called  Beatus  orer  the  church  he  had  buUt  at 
Duncruthen  (now  Dnncrun,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry),  he  united  him  and  another  saint, 
named  Enzenius,  in  a  bond  of  spiritual  friend- 
ship; but  this  is  all  the  information  Evinus  (7a. 
8.  Pair.  ii.  c  125)  gires  regarding  Eugenius, 
and  Colgan  (TV.  Thaum.  146,  c.  125,  182,  n.  >•*) 
will  not  decide  as  to  whether  it  is  Eugenius  of 
Oill-Cleithi,  or  some  other  of  the  many  bear- 
ing the  same  name  (O'Hanlon,  Irish  8aintSy  L 
183-5).  [J.  0.] 
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EOGHAN  (7),  abbat  of  MaghbUe  (now  Mo- 
ville,  CO.  Down).  Commem.  May  31  in  MarU 
Doneg.  and  Mart.  TaUaght,  but  in  the  latter  «s 
called  bishop  and  sage  of  **  Magh  Cremhcaille  " ; 
yet  this  seems  to  be  only  by  a  confusion  between 
Eoghan  the  abbat  of  Moville,  and  Emin  of 
Cremchoill  (Mart.  Doneg.),  the  term  **  sapiens  " 
being  taken  from  **  Eoghan  sapiens,"  of  May  28, 
who  is  so  called  in  both  the  Martyrologies 
[Ebnik  (2)].  There  is  no  other  reference  to 
his  episcopate  (Mart.  Doneg.  by  Todd  and  Reeves, 
141 ;  Kelly,  Cat.  Ir.  88.  xxv.).  [J.  G.] 

EOGHAN  (8)  (EuoANAN),  ion  of  Totalain, 
died  AJ).  660  (Ann.  Bg. ;  Ann.  OU,  aJ).  659). 

[J.  G.] 

EOGHANAN,  commemorated  Dec  20  (MarL 
Doneg.,  but  19,  Mart.  TalL).  He  was  son  of 
Aenghus,  and  had  his  residence  or  dedication  at 
Ardlecach,  in  Maeh-Ene,  near  unto  Eas-Ruaidh, 
that  is,  in  the  plain  of  Moy,  co.  Donegal,  and 
near  the  cataract  of  Assaroe  or  Easaroe,  on  the 
river  Erne  (Mart.  Doneg.  by  Todd  and  Reeves, 
343 ;  Mart.  TaUagfd  in  Kelly's  CaL  Ir.  88. 
zzziz.  13).  Eoghanan  is  the  diminutive  of 
Eoghan,  and  probably  the  double  dimintftiTC  >f 
Eogh  or  Eocha.  [J.  G.] 

EOGLODIUS,  Irish  saint.    [Euchadiub.] 

EOGON,  son  of  Tripot,  an  abbat,  died  a.d. 
745,  but  the  entry  in  the  Stowe  copy  <lf  tha 
Four  MasL  is  modem  (O'Conor,  Rer.  M.  Scrip. 
iii.  270),  [J.  O.] 

EOGUIN  (Nennius,  Hist.  AngL  in  Jf.  M.  B, 
76  a),  king  of  Northumbria.    r&wor.l 

EOHj,  Irish  saint.    [Euhbl.] 

EOIN,  son  of  Carlan,  of  Tech-eoin  in  Uladh, 
commemorated  Aug.  17.  Eoin  is  the  Irish  form 
of  the  name  John,  and  this  saint  is  commemormied 
in  Mart.  Doneg.  and  Mart.  Tailaght.  His  church 
Tigh-Eoin,  **  John's  House,"  has  given  its  nsone 
by  contraction  to  Styoun,  now  St.  John'a  Point,  a 
detached  townland  of  Rathmullan  parish,  co. 
Down.    (Reeves,  Ecd.  Antiq,  32,  33.)     [J.  G.] 

EOLANG  (EuLAio,  EuLOonTS),  of  Achndbo, 
commemorated  Sept  5.  O'Clery  (Mart,  Doneg. 
by  Todd  and  Reeves,  237)  has  on  this  day '« Eolang 
of  Achadh-bo-Cainnigh  in  Osraighe[now  Aghaboe, 
founded  by  St.  Cainnech  (Oct.  11)  in  the  baronies 
of  Clandonagh  and  Clarmallagh,  Queen's  CoontyJ 
and  be  is  of  the  race  of  Conaire,  son  of  Mogh- 
lamha.  Monarch  of  Erin."  In  the  kalendar  of 
the  Drummond  Missal  (Bp.  Forbes,  JEo/.  Seittt. 
Saints,  23)  he  is  Eulaig  Confessor.  A  saint 
called  Eulangius  or  Eulogius  is  mentioned  among 
the  twelve  <Usciples  or  companions  of  St.  Barry 
or  Finbar  (Sept.  25)  in  his  journey  to  Britain, 
and  at  his  monastery  of  Loch  Iroe  or  £rce  ;  but 
this  was  really  St.  Ollan  or  Olan,  of  Aghabolloge, 
in  the  barony  of  East  Muskerry,  in  the  county 
of  Cork.  [Ollan.]  (Caulfield,  Life  of  &.  Fm 
Barre,  19  n. ;  Colgan,  Acta  88.  221,  c  %,  607, 
col.  1.)  Another  homonymous  saint,  Eolang  ol 
Lecan,  had  his  feast  on  Dec  29.  [J.  G.] 

EOLDUS  (Adon.  Chron.  ann.  718  in  Patr.  Lai 
cziiii  120  b),  bishop  of  Vienne.    [EOALDUa.] 


BOLLA 

BOLLA,  the  Mcond  biahop  of  Seise  j  (If J7.  B 
A9).  He  b  mentioned  by  Bede  as  the  raaeiaor 
«f  Eidbert,  and  as  d^  some  time  before  \ 
tat  Eodeiiastieal  Histoxy  was  completed  (JJ.  K 
r.  18).  His  name  is  inserted  in  a  spurioos  or 
interpolatfld  charter  of  714  issued  at  a  South 
SaxoB<«ritenagemot  (Kemble,  C.  D,  999),  and  in 
inoCher  charter  he  appears  as  confirming  a  grant 
•fkiAgKuma  (ik  1001).  Unfortunately  the 
text  i  the  SeUey  charters  is  in  such  a  state 
that  nothing  can  be  argued  from  these  &cts. 

[S.] 

EOl^AN  (AbohaX  a  singer,  who  with  Eddi 
aeoompaoicd  Wilfrid  daring  his  sojourn  in 
Merda  and  Kent  in  A.D.  664,  teaching  the 
iptofHt,  no  doubt,  church  music  and  the  Gre- 
lorisa  tones.    (Eddfi  Vita  &  WUf,  cap.  zir.) 

BONIUS  (IX  bishop  of  Yannes.  [Enniub(2).] 

EONIUB  (SX  twentT-eecond  bishop  of  Auch, 
saeceeding  Aledns  and  followed  by  Paulinus, 
towards  the  close  of  the  6th  century.  The  name 
is  the  andent  catalogue  has  also  been  read  as 
CamotjConius,  and  Genius.  (OaU,  Christ,  i.  975 ; 
GsBs,  8erie$  Epuc  497.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

BONUS  (AboniubX  of  noble  birth  in  the 
territory  of  CliAlon-«ur-Sadne,  succeeded  Leon- 
tras  ss  bishop  of  Arlea.  The  Sammarthani  date 
Ini  aoesssioa  in  492.  The  Bollandists  suppose 
it  poMblr  earlier.  Pope  Gelasius  writes  to 
notify  to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  other 
bobopsofGaul,  his  accession  to  the  pontificate. 
Hf  was  present  at  the  discussion  held  at  Lyons 
Wtwen  Otholics  and  Arians,  which  inspired 
kiig  Gnadobald  with  a  certain  leaning  towards 
Oaholidnn  [iCTTTUSl  (see  Hefele,  Cmc,  Oesch, 
h.  m^  sec.  319X  In  a  long-standing  dispute 
between  the  churches  of  Aries  and  Vienne, 
Rprding  primatial  rights,  pope  Anastasius 
H  bad  made  certain  arrangements  farour- 
9iit  to  Vienne,  by  which  more  ancient  regula- 
tioas  of  St,  Leo  were  infringed.  Appeal  having 
been  made  to  pope  Symmachus,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Eoons  (Patr.  Lat  bdi.  p.  49^  in  which 
be  directs  both  chnrehee  to  send  ddegates  for 
ha  infbnnation.  Grescentius  was  sent  on  the 
part  of  Aries,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Vienne 
HBt  any  cms.  Upon  hearing  bis  statement, 
Sjamachns  again  wrote  to  Eonus  in  the  year 
^.  AiUr  perusal  of  the  great  accumulation 
ef  doeoments  relating  to  the  case  (quibus  eccle- 
aatticimi  gravatur  serinium)  he  rescinds  the 
iaiMffttions  of  Anastasius  and  maintains  the 
vrdiaaaccs  of  St.  Leo,  on  the  ground  of  the 
^▼•rence  due  to  antiquity,  and  the  need  of 
RaataiBing  the  consistency  of  the  apostolic  see. 
Tbe  letter  bean  the  appearance  of  a  final  decision 
«B  the  question ;  but  AWtus  of  Vienne  having 
renoostrated,  the  pope  replies  to  him  that  the 
cue  tt  still  open,  and  in  fact  it  was  only  in  513 
tbst  it  was  finally  decided  in  thvour  of  Aries. 
[CASumn.]  Eionus  was  the  relatire  and 
feUov  ooantryman  of  St.  Gaesarius,  whom  he 
H*ttd  orer  a  monastery  on  an  island  near  Aries, 
tad  recommended  to  the  people  as  his  successor. 
His  death  occurred  Aug.  16,  A.D.  502 ;  but  the 
fcait  of  St.  Roche  being  in  possession  of  that  day, 
Eootts  is  commemorated  on  Ai ig.  30.  (Acta  38, 
Aif.  30;  QalL  Christ  i.  534;  GdU.  z.  504  and 
M;  tUlenont,  M^m.  zt.  96.)  [R.  T.  S.] 
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EOPA  (Wend.  Fhr,  BisL  ann.  661,  ed. 
Goze);  EOPPA  {A.  S.  C.  ann.  657,  661,  !n 
jr.  M,  B,  316,  317X  presbyter.    [Eafpa.] 

[C.  H.] 

EOPPA,  son  of  Ingeld,  who  was  brother  of 
Ine  king  of  Wessez.  Eoppa  was  great-grand- 
father of  Egbert    (Chr.  8.  M.  H.  B.  S4SJ)  [S.] 

EOBOOMBEBT  (ancient  Gotten  MSS.  fng- 
ments  described  in  Hardy,  Desor.  Cat,  L  259), 
king  of  Kent.    [Eaboombebt.]  [G.  H.J 

EOBOONOOTHA  (Flor.  Wig.  Gensal,  Beg, 
Cantw,  in  M,  H.  B,  627^  daughter  of  Earcom- 
bert.    [Eaboonoota.]  [G.  H.] 

EOBIGHUS  (Greg.  Tur.  Mist.  Ihmo,  iL  20X 
king  of  the  Goths.    [EnBxa]  [G.  H.] 

EOBBfENBEOBGE,  or  -OA  (Flor.  Wig. 
Qeneai.  Reg,  Merc  in  M,  H,  B.  680 ;  id.  GensaL 
Beg,  Cantw,  in  M.  H,  B,  627),  daughter  of 
Eormenred  of  Kent,  wife  of  Merewiald  king  of 
Mercia.    [Eobmenbuboa  (1).]  [G.  H.] 

EOBMENBUBGA  (IX  (Eobmknbubh, 
EbmkmbuboaX  otherwise  called  Dompnera  cr 
DomneTa,a  name  probably  derired  from  ^'Domina 
Eaba,"  the  latter  being  the  name  giren  to  her  in 
Kentish  charters,  supposing  the  two  to  be  iden- 
tical. She  was  a  daughter  of  Eormenred,  son  of 
Eadbald  king  of  Kent.  She  was  married  to 
Merewald,  son  of  Penda,  who  is  called  king  of  the 
West  Mercians  or  West  Hecani  of  Herefordshire, 
to  whom  she  bore  three  daughters,  Milburga, 
Hildritha,  and  Mildgitha,  and  a  son  Merefin. 
According  to  the  Ganterbury  hagiographers  she 
receired  from  her  cousin,  king  Egbert  of  Kent, 
an  estate  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  &  composition 
for  the  death  of  her  brothers  Etheli^  and 
Ethelbert.  Upon  this  she  built  a  monastery, 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  at  the  place  now 
called  Minster,  in  Thanet,  where  she  herself 
became  the  first  abbess,  and  was  blessed  by 
archbishop  Theodore.  In  this  dienity  she  was 
succeeded  by  her  daughter  MildriUia  or  Mildred, 
who  gare  her  own  name  to  the  monastery. 
(Flor.  Wig.  M,  H.  B,  534,  635,  638,  648 ;  Will. 
Malmesb.  0,  P,  ed.  Hamilton,  p.  319  ;  Elmham, 
pp.  207,  215.)  In  Thorn's  Ghronide  of  St. 
Augustine's  the  name  of  St.  Mildred's  predecessor 
at  Minster  is  given  as  Aebba,  and  to  Aebba  the 
forged  grants  of  Wihtred  and  Swebheard  are 
given.  (Kemble,  C,  D,  15,  87 ;  Elmham,  pp. 
234,  288.) 

It  is  eztremely  difficult  to  unrarel  the  Kentish 
hagiographv,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say 
that  the  three  names  Eormenburh,  Dompneva, 
and  Aebba  represent  the  same  person.  Florence 
of  Worcester  is  probably  the  best  authority,  and 
the  identification  of  Dompneva  with  Eormenburga 
is  not  improbable.  But  the  whole  story  is  more 
or  less  legendary.  The  story  of  Eormenburga 
founding  a  monastery  at  Eastry  (Men,  Angl.  vi. 
1620)  seems  to  be  simply  a  coxifused  account  of 
the  foundation  of  Minster.  Florence  of  Worcester 
(M.  H,  B,  635  c)  calls  the  wife  of  Merewald 
Ermenberga,  and  makes  another  sister 
Ermenburga,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  said  but 
that  she  was  ^  sancta  virgo  "  (i&.  p.  627). 

[a] 

EOBMENBUBGA  (2)  ai^RMBNBUBO,  Ibmin. 
buboaX  ^^  ^^*B  0^  Egfrid  king  of  Northumbha, 
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and  9lftfer-iii-l«w  of  Centwine  king  of  WeMez. 
(Bddi,  ctp.  40.)  She  is  charged  with  ttirriag  vp 
the  wrath  of  h«r  husband  against  bishop  Wilfrid, 
reflecting  upon  his  wealth  and  influence,  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  the  diocese  of  York  was  snb- 
dlTided  bj  Theodore  and  Egfrid,  and  Wilfrid 
Appealed  to  Rome.  This  was  in  aj>.  678.  (/<i. 
cap.  24;  Symeon,  dt  Arch,  Ebor,)  On  his  re- 
turn from  Italy,  Wilfrid  was  imprisoned,  and 
Ermenburga  got  possession  of  his  reliquarj,  and 
used  it  as  a  personal  decoration.  (/<£  cap.  84.) 
Eddi  tells  us  how  for  this  conduct  she  became 
deranged,  or  possessed,  at  Coldingham,  and  how 
her  ailment  went  away  when  Wilfirid  was  re- 
leased and  restitution  made.  (/<f.  cap.  39.) 
When  her  husband  fell,  in  aJ).  685,  £rmenburga 
was  in  her  sister's  monastery  at  Carlisle,  await- 
ing the  news  of  the  expedition,  and  there  she 
had  an  interview  with  Cuthbert.  (Bede,  Vita 
Citth,  cap.  27.)  After  this  Ermenburga  seems  to 
hare  taken  the  reil,  as  her  name  appears  in  the 
Book  of  Life  of  Durham  among  the  queens  and 
abbesses  (p.  3).  Sec  also  Halm.  G.  P,  p.  232. 
ed.  Hamilton ;  Hist,  Eliem,  lib.  L  ad.  Stewart, 
p.  39.  [J.  R.] 

EORMENGILDA,  EOBMENHILD,  a 

daughter  of  Earcombert,  king  of  Kent,  by  his 
wife  Sexburga;  married  to  Wulfhere  king  of 
Mercia.  (Flor.  Wig.  M.  H,  B,  534, 635, 637 ;  Elm- 
ham,  p.  188.)  She  became  a  nun  in  her  mother's 
monastery  at  Sheppey,  and  when  Sexburga 
went  to  Ely  she  succeeded  her  as  abbess.  On 
Sexburra's  death  Eormcnhild  became  abbess  of 
Ely,  and  gare  Sheppey  to  her  daughter  Werburga. 
Eormenhild  died  and  was  buried  at  Ely.  Her 
memory  was  obsenred  on  Feb.  13.  {Hist,  EUens, 
ed.  Stewart,  i.  76,  77;  Elmham,  p.  191,  W. 
Malmesb.  G.  P,  ed.  Hamilton,  pp.  308,  823.) 
The  history  of  Eormenhild  as  the  wife  of  Wulf- 
here is  crossed  by  that  of  Eadburga  abbess  of 
Gloucester.  [[EADBUBaA  (4).]  A  life  of  St.  Eor- 
menhild, which  exists  in  several  MSS.,  appears 
abridged  by  Capgrare  in  the  Nova  Legsnda 
Angliae,  (Hardy,  Cat.  Mai,  i.  368,  369 ;  AA, 
SS.  Boll.  Feb.  13,  ii..  686-691.)  Her  name, 
^Hirmynhilda,"  as  abbess,  is  attached  to  the 
spurious  form  of  the  privilege  of  Wihtred. 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii  246.)  [&] 

EOBMENGITHA  (Ebmkhoitha),  daughter 
of  Eormenred,  son  of  Eadbald  king  of  Kent. 
(Flor.  Wig.  OtwaaL  Bm,  QaniL  in  M,  M,  B,  627.) 

[C.  H.] 

EORMENBBD,  son  of  Eadbald  king  of  Kent. 
According  to  the  Canterbury  tradition,  as 
delivered  by  Simeon  of  Durham  (M.  H,  B,  646), 
he  was  the  elder  son  of  Eadbald,  but  set  aside  by 
his  father  in  fiivour  of  Earcombert.  Elmham 
(p.  175)  makes  him  die  before  his  father,  whilst 
lliom  (c  1906)  seems  to  favour  the  notion  that 
he  survived  his  father  and  left  his  children  to 
the  care  of  his  brother  Earconbert.  The  fact 
that  his  wife  Oslawa  is  called  ''regina"  by 
Florence  of  Worcester  (M.  H.  B,  635)  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter  supposition.  On  the  other 
hand  Eormenred  is  never  mentioned  by  Bede. 
By  Oslawa  he  was  father  of  Erm<>Dburga,  other- 
wise called  Dompneva,  Ermengitha,  Etheldrytha, 
Ethelred  and  Ethelbert,  to  whom  the  '*  Genealo- 
eia"  of  Florence  (Jf.  H.  B,  627)  adds  Eormen- 
beorga.    His  name  is  known  chiefly  as  that  of 
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the  Cither  of  a  fiunily  of  saints,  of  whom  tht 
two  sons  were,  in  legend  at  least,  reputed  as 
martyrs.  (See  Will.  Malmesb.  G.B,H  11, 13  ; 
ilL  2U9,  Stc ;  Elmham,  pp.  175, 176,  184;  Ckr, 
8,  M.  H.  B.  310.)  [S.] 

EOBPENWALD  (Wend.  F,  H,  ann.  624, 
632,  636) ;  EOBPUALD  (Bed.  H,  Jt  iL  15, 
in  M,  H.  B,  167  B);  EOBPWALD  {JL  &a 
ann.  632,  in  if.  iST.  ^.  309  ;  Flor.  Wig.  Ckrom, 
ann.  632,  636,  in  If,  H.  B,  528  c,  529  a;  id. 
GmeaL  Beg,  Or.  Angl,  in  If,  H.  B,  628 ;  id.  otf 
Chron,  App,  in  M.  H,  B.  636  ▲ ;  Malno.  G,  B.  A. 
ed.  Hardy,  L  §  97),  king  of  East  Anglia.  [Eakp. 

WALD.3  ;c.  H.] 

EOBPWIK,  abbat  of  the  northern  monasteir 
described  by  the  monk  Ethelwulf  {AA.  83 
0,  8,  B,  saec.  ▼!•  P^rt  2;|pp.  323,  327).  See 
Ethelwulf  (2).  His  name  appears  among  the 
priests,  abbats,  in  the  Liber  Vitae  Jhmeimenti% 
p.  6.  [8.] 

E0BTA8IUS  of  Saidis.    [HBOBTisnn.] 

E08TEBWINUS  Of  SS.  described  in  Hardy, 
Cat, Mat,  I  413;  Sim.  Dun.  G,B,A.mM.H.  B. 
651  c),  abbat    [Eastebwike.]  [C  H.] 

EOYALDUS  (Hou),  saint  and  martyr* 
who,  along  with  Sixtus,  suffered  under  Dacun 
the  governor  of  Spain,  during  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  at  Gerunda  in  Catalonia.  The 
Bollandists  give  an  account  of  the  discovery  oi 
the  bodies  of  these  saints  taken  from  an  original 
Spanish  authority.  They  were  commemorated 
on  May  7.    (iU.  i9iSL  BoU.  MaU  ii.  134.) 

EPACHIU8,  presbyter  of  Ricomagus  (Rkmi) 
in  Auvergne,  spoken  of  by  Gregory  of  Tours  in 
the  6th  century.  Being  of  senatorial  rank  aad 
of  better  birth  than  anybody  else  at  Rioomagua, 
he  was  asked  to  celebrate  mass  on  the  feast  of 
the  Nativity.  Having  accordingly  to  keep  the 
vigil  in  the  church,  he  was  observed  to  go  out 
during  the  night  to  his  boose  Arom  hour  to  hoar, 
and  drink  '*  wanton  cups  from  foaming  tankarda." 
He  was  even  seen  drinking  after  co4»-croWy  aad 
was  therefore  not  in  a  state  of  £uting  on  the 
day  of  communion.  While  administering  the 
elements  to  the  congregation  he  had  an  apileptic 
fit,  and  was  carried  out  of  diurch.  Thm  fit 
returned  monthly.  Gregory  relates  this  aiory, 
to  which  he  adds  another  from  hb  personal 
history,  to  enforce  the  special  sanctity  of  the 
vigil  of  the  Nativity.  (Greg.  Tur.  lib.  L  J)e 
Glor,  Mart,  cap.  87.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

EPAENETUS,  bishop  of  (Carthage,  aooording 
to  Baronius  (AmuU,  s.  a,  58,  iv.),  who,  hovrercr, 

S'ves  no  authority  for  his  statement  but  that  of 
>rotheus  {De  Ixx,  Disdp.^  Patr.  Graec  xdL 
1061).  He  is  the  person  mentioned  in  Rooa. 
zvi.  5.  In  the  Greek  Menaea  he  is  said  to  have 
preached  in  Carthage,  as  well  as  in  Ital  j  and 
elsewhere,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  his  epiaoo- 

Ste  (UmaM,  Jul.  30,  ed.  Constantinople,  1843 ; 
Imet  m  Biym,  zvi.  5).  The  anonymous  Gemis- 
ment,  do  88  Pet,  et  Paul  (cap.  3,  §  11)  printed 
by  the  Bollandists  represents  Epaenetua  to  hare 
been  placed  by  St.  Peter  as  bishop  at  Strminm 
in  Spain.  No  Spanish  Sirmiom  is  known. 
Flavius  Dexter  makes  it  Sezilirmuay  identiJBfd 
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If  k»  editor  with  Piidrmhita.  (BoIL  Acta  88. 
Jan.  7. 416  a ;  Dezt.  C^ixm.  ann.  50  and  Biyar's 
CoBBtot  at  Patr.  Lat.  xxxi.  103.)   [T.  W.  D.] 

EPAGATHUS  (1)  YETTIUS,  ono  of  the 
Otftyn  at  Ljoaa  imder  Marcna  Aurelios  (AJ). 
177);  annnieniorated  June  2.  (Enaeb.  ff.  E.  r. 
1 ;  Hot  Bitr.,  Ad.,  Ua.)  [T.  S.  B.] 

EPAGATHUS  (I),  biahop  of  Mardanopolia 
ia  Mocfia  Iniierior,  aooth  of  tue  Danube,  preaent 
at  the  tjBod  held  at  Conatantinople  under  Neo- 
tariai,  when  the  dispute  between  Agapiua  and 
Bantiea  for  the  bishopric  of  Bostra,  the  metro- 
pthi  of  the  prorinee  of  Arabia,  waa  aettled  in 
tawt  of  Bagadina,  A.D.  394.  (Le  Quien,  Oriena 
(Mfc  L  1218 ;  Manai,  iii.  852.)  (X.  D.] 

EPAPHBA8  (CoL  L  7,  It.  12 ;  PhUem.  23), 
kgeadarj  bishop  of  Colossaa.  Jerome  in  his 
Cmmmfiary  <m  tMe  Ep.  to  FkSemtm,  tt.  23,  24 
(hta,  Lst  xxtL  61T),  mentions  a  tradition  re- 
kting  to  the  connexion  of  Epaphraa  with  St. 
Ptal,  but  nothing  of  hia  episcopate.  Epaphras 
ii  lat  called  bishop  of  Colossae  hj  Ado  arch- 
habep  of  Vienne  ( Adon.  (k  Fedio,  88  ApoH.  in 
Fttr.  Lat  czxiu.  IdS^wbo  recorda  the  tradition 
tint  he  waa  ordained  a  biahop  at  Coloaaae  bj  St. 
Pral,  and  that  he  waa  martjred  and  buried  in 
tbe  tame  cttj,  hia  natale  being  July  19.  Uauard 
mkt  %)a»  dar  repeats  the  statement.  The 
tBOBjBoaa  life  of  St.  Auxibius  (said  to  hare 
kin  btihop  of  Soli  in  Cyprus,  A.D.  102)  gires  a 
^iinent tradition;  thai  St.  Paul,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Barnabas  and  there  being  no 
bagtr  an  apostle  in  Cjprus,  sent  Epaphraa, 
Tjdncna,  and  othera  to  Heraclidea  archbiahop 
•f  Cypnia,  directing  the  latter  to  ordain  Epaphraa 
to  be  bishop  of  Paphos,  and  the  rest  for  other 
town.  (VtL  8  Auxibii,  cap.  2,  {  8,  in  BoU. 
Aeta8&  fth.  iiL  126  c;  Le  Quien,  Orieiu  Chr. 
1 815^  il  1059.)  [C.  H.] 

SPAPHBODITUS  (1%  reputed  bishop  of 
PUHppi,  and  imagined  to  hare  been  the 
MmJUf  of  PhiL  iL  25.  Theodoret  (Comment, 
m  iec)  interprets  the  word  as  implying  that 
Epa^broditua  waa  the  eocleaiaatical  auperior  of 
the  hUnni  (t.  q.  vpwfi^tpot)  of  PhiL  L  1 ; 
end  this  father,  although  writing  aa  a  com- 
iMBtator  rather  than  as  a  historian,  was  after- 
vaidi  adduced  as  the  authoritr  for  making 
Epaphroditus  first  biahop  of  PhuippL  (Baron. 
X  £  ann.  60,  iiL  ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Chr.  iL  67.) 

[T.  W.  D.] 

EPAFHBODITUS  (S),  reputed  biahop  of 
Aidriaea  and  one  of  the  aereuty  diadplea 
(I^wotheoa,  di  Stptuag.  Dom.  Ditoip,  in  Migne, 
Pktr.  Graec  zciL  1065;  BaaiL  Jfsno^.  iL  17, 
I^  19,  Patr.  Qraec  oxriL).  Andriaca  waa  the 
pvt  town  of  Hyra  in  Lycia ;  Baronius  errone- 
eeelj  writes  it  Hadria  or  Hadriana,  and  places  it 
iiSTriiL    (A  £1  ann.  60,  iiL)  [T.  W.  D.] 

XPAPHBODirnS  (S),  reputed  biahop  of 
TerradBa  in  Italy  or  Tarragona  in  Spain,  and 
npposed  to  haye  been  either  one  of  the  seyenty 
or  the  oompanion  of  St.  PauL  The  authority  ia 
a  aaonymoua  Commaitarim  d$  88  Pet.  et  Paul. 
priated  by  Suriua  and  the  Bollandiata,  Surtua 
>ttribiiting  it  to  Symeon  Metaphraates.  Terra- 
oaa  ik  the  reading  in  Suriua  (cap.  z.)  and  the 
Bsi'oodiiU  (cap. 3,  §  11);  but  Stiasar  and  other 
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Spaniah  writera  read  Tarracona,  ao  tranaferring 
Epaphroditua  to  their  own  country.  (Suriua, 
de  Prob.  Hitt.  tom.  U.  p.  353,  ed.  1618 ;  BolL 
Acta  88  22  Mart.  Ui.  369,  370,  §  6,  29  Jon.  it 
411 ;  Salasar,  MarL  Miap.  tom.  iL  p.  356 ;  Ugh. 
Jiai.  8acr.  i.  1283;  Contatore,  Hist.  Terracm, 

L460 ;  Cappelletti,  Le  Chieee  (Tlial.  vL  517 ; 
ron.  A.  E.  ann.  60,  iii.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

EPAPHBODITUB  (4),  A.D.  431,  reader  and 
notary  to  Hellanicus  bishop  of  Rhodes.  He  was 
deputed  with  three  biahops  to  siye  a  aecond 
aummona  to  Neatoriua  to  attend  the  Council 
of  Epheaua  on  the  firat  day  of  ita  aeaaion.  A 
deputation  the  preyioua  eyening  had  been  unauo- 
cessful.  {Coitea.  iU.  453 ;  GeUUer,  yiii.  577 ;  Pope 
Paul  y.'s  Concilia  Oener.  L  p.  325,  Rome,  1628.) 

[W.  M.  8.] 

EPAFHBODITUS  (6),  bishop  of  Tamassus 
in  Cyprus,  present  at  the  oecumenical  council  of 
Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  where  he  acted  also'  as 
proxy  for  Didymus  of  Lapithns  in  the  island ;  at 
the  aixth  aeaaion  he  aigned  for  Olympiua  the 
metropolitan  of  Conatantia  (Salamia)  and  the 
absent  aufiragana  of  Cyprua.  (Manai,  yii.  165 ;  Le 
Quien,  Oriene  Chritt.  il.  1060.)  [L.  D.] 

EPABCHIUB  (1),  biahop  of  Sicca,  in  the 
proconaular  proyince  of  Africa.  Hia  name  is 
found  in  the  preface  of  the  acts  of  the  council 
held  at  Carthage,  under  Oratus,  A.D.  348  or  349 
(Moroelli,  Africa  ChritL  L  277  ;  Mansi,  iii.  144, 
margin,  the  text  reads  Pat&iozub  ;  ib.  153  a). 

[L.D.] 

EPABOHIUS  (S),  tenth  bishop  of  aermont 
in  Auyergne,  between  St.  Namatius  and  ApoUi* 
naris  Sidonius,  held  the  see  from  about  A.D.  462 
to  472.  Gregory  of  Tours  calls  him  yir  sanctis- 
simus  atque  religiosua.  It  is  said  that  he  built  a 
monastery  on  the  aummit  of  the  Mona  Cantoben- 
aicua,  where  now  ia  a  chapel,  and  uaed  to  abut 
himself  up  there  during  L«it,  but  on  the  day  of 
the  Coena  Domini  would  return  to  hia  church  with 
ainging  of  psalma,  acconopanied  by  the  clergy  and 
people.  (Greg.  Tur.  met.  Franc  iL  21;  QaiL 
Ckrid,  iL  231.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EPABCHIU8(8),8T.,a  recluaeof  Angoullme 
(EgoUama),  waa  bom  at  Perigueux  In  the  early 
part  of  the  6th  century  of  parenta  named  Auri- 
olua  and  Prindpia.  At  the  close  of  his  achool 
daya  he  became  the  cancellariua  of  hia  grand- 
father, Feliciaaimua,  a  count ;  but  his  heart  waa 
not  in  hia  dutiea,  and  after  fifteen  yeara  of  un- 
willing aenritude,  he  escaped  aecretly  to  the 
monastery  of  Sedacium,  and  throwing  himaelf 
at  the  feet  of  Martin,  the  abbat,  bewught  to 
be  made  a  monk.  Hia  prayer  waa  grant«l,  and 
he  underwent  the  usual  drudgery  of  a  noyice  in 
the  field  and  yineyard.  Feeling  drawn  towards 
the  solitary  life,  he  selected  a  deaert  apot,  and 
built  for  himaelf  a  hut.  According,  howeyer,  to 
the  account  of  Gregory  of  Toura,  he  waa  not 
altogether  aolitary,  but  waa  accompanied  by  a 
few  monka.  He  passed  his  time  in  constant 
prayer,  and  deyoted  the  offerings  made  him  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  redemption  of 
captiyes.  He  proyided  no  food,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  those  he  had  befriended.  After  forty- 
four,  or,  according  to  another  account,  thirty 
nine  yeara  of  this  existence,  he  was  seized  with 
a  feyer,  and  died  in  ▲.d.  581,  or,  a<y ceding  to 
Baroaina,  684*    He  is  oonunemorated  on  tha  1ft 
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of  Jnlj.  The  popular  cormption  of  his  name  is 
St.  Cjbar,  and  there  ia  a  monatterj  of  that  name 
near  the  city  of  Angooltoie.  (Greg.  Tur.  Eist. 
I^r€me,  Ti.  8  [eee  the  note  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
Ixzi.  S80];  I)e  Olor.  Confeu,  ci.;  Boll.  Acta 
83.  July,  L  109 ;  Almoin,  Bitt.  Franc.  Ub.  iii. 
c  45.)  [S.  A.  B.] 


EFABCHIUS  (4)  [EbaboiubI  said  to  hare 
been  a  bishop  of  Poitiers,  the  Oallia  ChritU' 
ana  (iL  1154)  placing  him  twenty-eighth  on 
the  list.  His  existence,  however,  seems  to  rest 
for  proof  on  a  passage  occnrring  in  a  charter  of 
Louis  the  Pious,  as  kins  of  the  Aquitanians,  in 
farour  of  NoaiUes  (NobiUacum).  The  king  con- 
firms to  Noailles  amongst  other  prorisions,  **  illas 
oonjunctiones  quas  anteriori  pontifid  PictaTiensis, 
quem  nos  recognorimus,  Ansaldus,  Ebasius  et 
Grosbertus  ad  ipsam  cellam  detulemnt "  {GaU. 
Christ,  ii.  Instrumenta,  p.  346),  but  making  the 
fullest  allowance  for  the  barbarisms  of  the  king, 
this  passage,  as  the  later  compilers  of  the  QaU, 
Ckr.  hare  pointed  out  (zir.  30),  can  scarcely  be 
made  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  bishop  Epar- 
ohius  at  Poitiers.  [S.  A.  B.] 

EPABCIUS  (APABdUB,  HuPABCiire),  bishop 
of  Italica  [Euukuus],  from  about  630  to  653. 
He  signs  the  acta  oif  the  fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  (▲.D.  633)  in  t1k«  fifty-ferenth  place, 
preceding  fire  only.  In  636  Eparcius  was  present 
at  the  death  of  St.  Isidore,  who  had  sent  for  him 
and  for  Joannes  bishop  of  Elepla,  to  receire 
from  them  the  penitential  habit  and  the  last 
sacraments.  The  signature  of  Eparcius  is  also 
found  to  the  acts  of  the  sixth,  serenth,  and 
eighth  Councils  of  Toledo.  In  the  seventh  he 
signs  fifth  after  the  Metropolitans,  in  the  eighth 
second.  {Esp,  Sagr,  ix.  app.  7,  xii.  p.  266; 
Aguirre-Catalani,  iv.  385,  413,  423,  428.) 

[M.  A.  W.] 

EPATUIMITUS  (Ugh.  Ilai.  Sucr,  vi.  26), 
bishop  of  Naples.    [Epitimitub.]  [C.  H.] 

BPHEBUS  (1),  CLAUDIUS,  one  of  tke 
bearers  of  Clement's  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(ch.  45).  He  must  hare  been  at  the  time  (about 
▲.D.  95)  in  adyanoed  years ;  for  he  is  described  as 
uaying  "  walked  among  us  from  youth  to  old  age 
unblameably."  Liehtfoot  conjectures  that  he  and 
his  companion,  Valerius  Bito,  mav  hare  lieen 
freedmen  of  the  imperial  household,  and  that 
they  may  hare  receired  their  names  at  the 
time  (a.d.  41^48)  when  a  Claudius  was  emperor 
and  a  Valeria  his  consort.  [Q.  S.] 

EPHEBUS  (S)  (Ephtbus),  a  martyr  at 
Temi.  He  was  arrested  by  oHbt  of  Leontius 
the  consul,  and  was  beheaded  a.d.  268.  He 
is  commemorated  Feb.  14.  (if  jr<.  Adon.,  Rab., 
Notker.)  [T.  8,  B.] 

EPHEBUS  (8)  (Garni,  Ser.  Epiao,  904),  bishop 
of  Naples.    [Eupubbiub.]  [C.  H.] 

EPHESIUS  (Fanstin  et  Marcellin.  lAbeU, 
Prec,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xiii.  99),  Luciferian 
bishop  at  Rome.    [Eubebids;  Lucifeei4N8] 

[T.  W.  D.] 

EPHE8US,  THE  SEYEK  SLEEPEBS 
OF.  The  first  person  in  the  Wc^  to  relnte  the 
legend  thus  entitled  appears  to  hare  been 
Gregory  of  To«n  (Greg.  Tor.  tie  Olor,  Mart 
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c^  95,  in    Migne,  Patr.    Lat.    Ixxi.  787  a. 
Ruinart).    According  to  him  the  names  of  the 
seren  were  Maximianns,  Malchus,  Martinis  mis, 
Constantinus,Dionysius,  Joannes,  Serapion.  They 
were  Christians,  and  all  related  to  one  another. 
When  the  emperor  Dedns  risited  Ephesos  they 
were  brought  before  him,  and  on  refusing  to 
abjure  were  allowed    time    for    consideration. 
They  concealed  themselres  in  a  care,  where 
they  abode  many  days,  their  food  being  fetched 
from  the  citr  by  one  of  them  who  is  described  as 
a  lad.    Deaus  heard  of  their  proceedings,  and 
commanded  the  care  to  be  closed  upon  them. 
While  they  were  thus  being  entombed  a  certain 
Christian  caused  their  story  to  be  engrarad  on 
leaden  tablets,  which  he  hid  at  the  entrance  of 
the  care.      After    many    years    Theodosina,    a 
Christian,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  there 
arose  the  ^  foul  heresy  "  of  the  Saddncees,  ^  who 
deny  a  future  resurrection."    At  that  time  it 
chanced  that  a  dtixen  of  Ephesus  in  constroci- 
ing  a  sheepfold  made  use  of  the  stones   that 
blocked  up  the  care,  and  so  reopened  it.    "-  The 
Lord  then  sent  the  spirit  of  life  upon  the  ufw^tOf" 
who  rose  up,  and  thinking  they  had  slept  Imi  a 
single  night,  sent  out  **the  lad"  to  buy  food. 
On  coming  into  the  citr  he  was  astonished  to  see 
ererywhere  the  symbol  of  the  cross  and  to  hear 
the  name  of  Christ.    When  he  offered  the  money 
for  his  purchases  he  was  seised  and  taken  befkure 
the  bishop  and  the  magistrate  as  one  who  had 
discorered    hidden    trMsure.      The    care    was 
risited,  the  leaden  tablets  read,  and  the  entire 
story  rerealed.    Theodosius  came  in  person,  and 
the  seren  said  to  him:  *'A  heresy  haa  arisen, 
glorious  Augustus;    the    Lord    has     therefore 
bidden  us   arise,  that  we  should  say  to   yon, 
according  to  the  apostle   Paul,  we  must  all 
appear  at  the  bar  of  Christ ;  see  that  you  are 
not  deceired  and  shut  out  from  the  kingdosa  of 
Christ."    On  this  they  again  lay  down  and  fell 
asleep  as  before.    Gregory  states  that  he  had 
their  paatio  from  a  certain  Syrian  who  trana- 
lated  it  for  him  into  Latin.     It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  original  from  which  the  story  was 
related  to  Gregory  was  the  source  from  whence 
the  Syrian  bishop  Jacobus  (ob.  A.D.  521)  derired 
his  rersion,  which  is  commented  on  by  Asarman 
(Bibiioth.  Or.  i.  335,  n.  221),  and  giren  at  length 
by  the  Bollandists  {Acta  S3.  27  JuL  vi  375). 
Jacobus  gires  eight  as  the  number  of  sleepers, 
and  raries  as  to  their  names.    Photius   (^BAL 
ood.  253)  raries  fhmi  both  Gregorr  and  Jaoohna. 
In  Basil's  Mmology  (Oct.  23)  the  legend  ia  rery 
briefly  related,  and  again  differently.     Symeon 
Metaphrastes  (Patr.  Graec  cxr.  427)  giree  the 
fullest  and  most  graphic  rersion  of  all.     Similar 
legends  are  met  with  both  in  the  East  and  West. 
One  of  another  **  seren  "  is  attributed  to  Gregory 
of  Tours  (0pp.  ed.  Migne,  el  1106);  another 
occurs  in  Paulns  Diaconus  (XM  0€$t.  Lemg,  L  4^ 
in  Patr.  Lat.  xcr.  441);  another  in  tlM  Koran 
(Sale,  transl.  cap.  18,  p.  238,  ed.  1834),  while 
others  are  referred  to  by  Baronius  (Mart.  Hotn. 
Jul.  27),  Hospinian  (Ds  Fest.  Christ,  p.  114,  ed. 
1612%  Gibbon  (J),  and  F.  c  33,  roL  ir.  p.  18a 
ed.  Smith),  Hampson,    Med.    Aev.  Kal.    3Sr. 
July  27  was  the  day  of  their  commemoration. 

(T.  W.  D.l 
EPHBAIM  (1),  bUhop  of  Alexandria.     U 
Qoien  {Or.  Chr.  iL  389)  sayit  that  the  fonrtk 
bishop,  called  Primus  by  Euaebiux  (CSInoit.  Mm- 
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107;  H,  £  ir.  1),  b  giren  as  Obrimins  and 
Epknem  bf  the  Coptic  and  Arabian  writers. 

[C.  H.] 

EPHBAIM  (SX  (Ephrem,  Ephiuem; 
Enscfeiu,  'Efpifi;  Epiphanios,  O&d^pis),  the 
thirtMoth  of  the  fifteen  bishops  of  Jerusalem  of 
the  drcuDcision.  He  succeeded  Leri,  and  was 
raeceadtd  bj  Joses,  or  Joseph.  (Euseb.  Chrmt, 
kJk  1S4,  K  E.  ir.  5 ;  Epiphan.  Haer,  Izyi.  no. 
20.)  The  4th  of  April  is  assigned  as  the  day  of 
bit  coomsnioration  hj  the  oontinuators  of  the 
BeUandisU  (Le  Qnien,  Or.  Chrittian.  Ui  146.) 

[E.V.] 

EFHEAIM  (SX  bishop»  sent  br  Hermon 
Bttbop  of  Jerusalem  into  Turda,  in  the  rdgn  of 
DittcUtiaB;  commemorated  March  8.  (Basil. 
MaicL)  [C.  H.] 

EPHRAIM(^rrHE  STBIAN,  usually  called 
EphroD  Sjrusy  from  the  Sjriao  form  of  h^M 
tame  Aphrem,  was  certainlj  bom  in  Mesopo- 
tsais,  SI  he  describes  his  home  as  Ijing  between 
tbe  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  {Omp,  Syr,  L  23), 
sad  probably  at  Nisibis.  As  Edessa  became 
the  chief  scene  of  his  labours  he  is  generally 
ityled  the  Edessene.  It  certainly,  howerer,  was 
Bot  his  birthplace,  as  some  haye  supposed ;  for 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  Encomium  upon  him, 
vritleo  soon  after  his  death,  says,  ^  Like  another 
ih^ahsm,  Ephrem  left  his  country,  and  came  to 
Ed«n,  that  so  splendid  a  sun  might  not  be 
hidden  in  a  chamber  underground."  The  exact 
dste  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  as  Constantino 
vai  emperor  at  the  time,  it  must  have  been 
nhsequfot  to  A.c  306 ;  as,  further,  it  is  com- 
psntiTsly  certain  that  he  died,  as  stated  by 
St  Jerome,  ^  in  extreme  old  age,"  about  A.C. 
373,*  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  considering  him 
u  hsring  been  bom  early  in  that  emperor's  reign, 
sbont  A.a  308. 

la  the  Acta  prefixed  to  the  sixth  Tolume  of 
the  grest  Roman  edition  of  his  works,  his  father 
ii  Mid  to  hare  been  priest  to  a  heathen  idol 
eaUed  Abnil,  subsequently  broken  in  pieces  by 
the  emperor  Jorian.  But  the  child  obstinately 
nfiied  to  accompany  his  parents  to  the  idol- 
t^le,  and  when  after  repeated  blows  he  was 
■till  found  holdini;  conrerse  with  Christians, 
they  drore  him  from  their  house  and  disowned 
him.  Whereupon  Ephrem  betook  himself  to  St. 
JsoMs,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  who  admitted  him  into 
the  college  of  catechumens,  and  had  him  care- 
foUr  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
bith.  But  the  story  is  at  rariance  with  his 
ova  rtatements.  Thus  in  his  Confession  {Opp, 
Or.  L  129)  he  says,  "  When  I  sixmed,  I  wss 
slnsdy  a  partaker  of  grace :  I  had  been  early 
tsaght  shout  Christ  by  my  parenU :  they  who 
hsd  hegotten  me  after  the  flesh,  had  trained  me 
is  the  Uar  of  the  Lord.  I  had  seen  my  neigh- 
hows  liring  piously:  I  had  heard  of  many 
w&ring  for  Christ.  My  own  parents  were 
wnUuon  before  the  Judge:  yea,  I  am  the 
kindred  of  martyrs."  Equally  plain  is  a  state- 
■ttt  in  his  Syriac  works  {Opp,  Syr.  ii.  499): 
"1  vas  bom  in  the  way  of  trath:  and  though 


•  Blektil,  On.  Ifit,  p.  •,  note,  shews  tbst  this  was 
thedrte  «r  Us  death*  sod  not  378,  ss  Bfidiger  thooghl 
fnfaUe  la  his  article  oo  ^hrem  in  Hersog's  SmepcL 
n«L  SLJeiMM^  c^nssloo  must  not  beinoed  too 
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my  boyhood  understood  not  the  greatness  of  the 
benefit,  I  knew  it  when  trial  came." 

In  his  Testament  {Opp,  Or.  ii.  408)  he  tells  us 
that  his  childhood  was  one  of  early  promise. 
*'  When  I  was  a  child,  and  lay  in  my  mother's 
bosom,  I  saw  as  in  a  dream  that  which  has 
become  a  reality.  From  my  tongue  there 
sprang  a  yine  twig,  which  grew  and  reached  to 
heayen :  it  brought  forth  fhiit  without  end,  and 
leayes  without  number.  It  spread,  it  grew,  it 
lengthened,  it  expanded  itself,  it  went  round 
about,  it  stretched  abroad  till  it  reached  the 
whole  creation.  All  beings  gathered  of  it,  and 
there  was  no  lack :  yea,  the  more  they  plucked, 
so  much  the  more  its  clusters  multiplied.  Those 
clusters  were  sermons,  those  leayes  were  hymns, 
and  Qod  was  the  giyer.  To  Him  be  glory  for 
His  grace,  whereby  He  has  made  me  receiye 
accoiding  as  He  willed  from  the  storehouse  of 
His  treasures." 

This  also  seems  to  suggest  that  Ephrem  fh>m 
the  first  was  educated  as  a  Christian,  and  the 
statement  that  he  accompanied  St.  James  to  the 
council  of  Nicaea  is  probable  enough.  Of  course 
it  would  be  in  an  inferior  capacity:  but  as 
Ephrem  was  from  the  first  a  diligent  student  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  a  keen  disputant,  the  bishop 
might  not  unwillingly  haye  taken  with  him  a 
youth  of  BO  much  promise.  Of  the  council  itself, 
he  speaks  with  great  reyerence,  describing  it  as 
^  the  illustrious  synod,  gathered  by  the  memor- 
able king,  at  which  the  Creed  was  committed  to 
writing,"  and  condemns  heretics  for  not  submit- 
ting to  it  (0pp.  Syr.  iL  488  d). 

In  the  year  837  Constantino  the  Great  died, 
and  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  at  once  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inyading  Mesopotamia.  After  raya- 
ging  the  open  country,  he  commenced  the  siege 
of  Nisibis  in  ▲.a  838,  and  at  the  end  of  seyenty 
days  had  brought  it  to  the  yerge  of  surrender. 
For  haying  dammed  up  the  waters  of  the 
Mygdonius,  he  suddenly  set  them  free,  and  they 
rushed  with  so  great  yiolenoe  against  the  walu 
of  the  dty  as  partially  to  oyerthrow  them.  In 
yain  the  citizens  raised  inner  walls  of  defence; 
but  when  all  seemed  hopeless,  Ephrem  preyailed 
upon  the  aged  bishop,  James,  to  mount  the 
walls,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  besiegers,  to 
pray  for  the  diyine  succour.  Shortly  afterwards 
so  great  a  multitude  of  mosquitoes  and  horse- 
flies, bred  probably  in  the  swamps  lately  coyered 
by  the  waters  of  the  riyer,  assailed  the  Persian 
camp,  that  the  horses  and  elephants,  being 
rendered  unmanageable,  threw  the  whole  army 
into  confusion;  and  Sapor,  recognising  thai 
the  scourge  was  diyine,  withdrew  his  forces,  lest 
he  should  bring  upon  himself  heayier  chastise- 
ment. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  St.  James  died, 
but  according  to  the  Ada  Ephrem  remained  at 
Nisibis  till  its  surrender  by  Joyian  to  Sapor, 
when  he  withdrew  into  Roman  territoir,  having 
preyiously  been  baptized  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  But  the  surrender  of  Nisibis  took 
place  in  ▲.a  363,  when  Ephrem  was  about 
fifty-fiye  years  of  ag«:  and  besides,  the  same 
Acta  describe  him  as  liying  at  Edessa,  in  the 
reign  of  Julian,  Joyiiti's  predecessor.  More 
probably  he  left  Nisibis  tipon  the  death  of  James, 
and  after  a  short  stay  At  Amid,  to  which  city 
his  mother  is  said  to  have  belonired,  traveilftl 
towaidf  to  Edessa,  the  chief  seat  both  of  C^aiB» 
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iUaitj  SA I  of  learning  in  Metopotunit.  At  he 
enterod  tbe  city  a  number  of  women  were 
engaged  in  washing  linen  on  the  banks  of  the 
rirer  Daiian,  and  as  one  of  them  looked  at  him 
more  intently  than  seemed  becoming,  he  rebuked 
her,  saying,  **  Be  modest,  0  woman,  and  fix  thy 
look  upon  the  ground."  **  It  is  quite  right,  she 
answered,  for  men  to  look  upon  the  eround; 
for  out  of  it  they  were  taken :  but  for  the  same 
reason  I  may  surely  look  at  thee,  for  woman 
was  taken  out  of  man.'*  ^  If  the  women  here," 
he  said,  as  he  passed  on,  '*are  so  wise,  what 
must  the  men  be  I "  With  some  slight  modifica- 
tion, this  story  is  also  told  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
in  his  Encomium  referred  to  abore. 

Not  baring  been  taught  any  handicraft,  and 
baring  no  means  of  living,  Ephrem  entered  at 
Edessa  the  service  of  a  bath-keeper,  but  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  teaching  and  reasoning  with 
the  natives.  While  so  engaged  one  day  his 
words  were  overheard  by  an  aged  monk  who 
had  descended  from  his  hermitage  into  the  city, 
and  being  rebuked  by  him  for  still  mingling 
with  the  world,  Ephrem  withdrew  into  a  cavern 
among  the  mountains,  adopted  the  monastic 
dress,  and  commenced  a  life  of  extreme  austerity 
and  asceticism,  while  at  the  same  time  he  also 
gave  himself  up  to  study,  and  began  to  exercise 
that  wonderful  facility  for  writing  which  has 
made,  him  the  most  prolific  of  authors. 

Of  course  many  portents  foretold  his  future 
greatness.  In  one,  which  is  vouched  for  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  an  angel  was  seen  descending 
from  heaven  with  a  roll  inscribed  within  and 
without.  He  asks  the  aged  hermit  for  whom  he 
supposes  it  to  be  intended,  and  the  answer  is  re- 
markable, as  shewing  who  were  regarded  as  the 
most  famous  writers  of  the  time,  "Origen  or 
the  monk  Julius  in  the  land  of  the  north."  The 
marvellous  roll  was  really  Ephrem's  commission 
to  declare  heavenly  mysteries.  And  quickly  his 
reputation  grew,  his  works  were  difiused  far 
and  wide,  and  disciples  gathered  round  him, 
of  whom  many  rose  to  eminence  as  teachers,  and 
several  of  whom  he  commemorates  in  his  Testa- 
ment. 

Many  years  were  probably  spent  in  this  way, 
but  the  growing  fame  of  Basil,  bishop  of  Cae- 
sarea  in  Cappadocia,  inspired  Ephrem  with  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  one  who  had  been  shewn 
him  in  a  dream  as  a  column  of  fire  reaching 
from  earth  to  heaven.  The  ActOf  however,  re- 
present him  as  travelling  first  into  Egypt,  and 
though  there  is  no  corroborative  evidence,  still  it 
is  not  in  itself  improbable,  as  Egypt  was  the 
favourite  home  of  multitudes  of  ascetics  such 
as  Ephrem  himself  was.  But  the  narrative 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  probability  when  it  re- 
presents him  as  having  spent  eight  years  there, 
as  having  been  divinely  gifted  with  the  power  of 
speaking  the  Egyptian  language,  and  as  having 
not  only  reasoned  against  Arianism  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue,  but  as  having  even  composed  in 
it  expositions  and  discourses. 

His  journey  to  Caesarea  rests  upon  surer  evi- 
dence, as  it  is  vouched  for  by  Basil's  brother, 
Gregory,  and  by  Ephrem  himself  in  his  Encomium 
on  Basil.^  Accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  he 
arrived  there  on  tne  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the 

s  On  tbe  snihentidtj  of  this  piece,  wblch  exists  onlj 
la  tireek,  «ee  tbe  Prolegomena  to  Ephr.  Ogp.  Or.  IL  U. 
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EpifJiany,  and  so  defident  were  the  people  ii 
hospitality  that  they  allowed  Ephrem  ari  b» 
companion  to  spend  the  night  in  the  streets.  The 
next  morning  they  took  their  place  in  an  oSuctre 
comer  of  the  church,  and  Ephrem  groaned  in 
spirit  as  he  saw  Basil  seated  in  a  magnificent 
pulpit,  arrayed  in  bright  and  shining  garment!, 
with  a  mitre  sparkling  with  jewels  on  his  hesd, 
and  surrounded  bv  a  multitude  of  clergy  adorned 
with  almost  equal  splendour.     **  AlasT  "  he  ssul 
to  his  interpreter,  **  I  fear  our  labour  is  in  vtin. 
For  if  we,  who  have  given  up  the  world,  hare 
advanced  so  little  in  holiness,  what  spiritual 
gifts  can  we  expect  to  find  in  one  surrounded 
by  so  great  pomp  and  glory  ?  "    But  when  Bssil 
began  to  preach,  it  seemed  to  Ephrem  as  thongh 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  shape  like  a  dove,  sat  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  suggested  to  him  the  words. 
From  time  to  time  the  people  murmured  tiieir 
applause,  and  Ephrem  twice  repeated  sentences 
which  had  fallen  from  the  preacher's  lips.   Upon 
this  Basil  sent  his  archdeacon  to  invite  him  into 
his  presence,  which,  ofiended  at  the  saint's  ragged 
attire,  he  did  reluctantly,  and  only  after  he  had 
been  twice    bidden    to    summon    him.      After 
embracing  one  another  with  many  florid  compli- 
ments Basil  asked  him  how  it  was  that  knowing 
no  Greek  he  had  twice  cheered  the  sermon,  and 
repeated  sentences  of  it  to  the  multitude  ?    And 
Ephrem  answered,  ''It  was  not  I  who  praised 
and    repeated,    but   the    Holy    Ghost  by   my 
mouth." 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Same  miracle  was  re- 
peated which  has  already  been  told  of  him  in 
Egypt.  Under  pressure  from  St.  Basil  he  had 
consented  to  be  ordained  deacon,  while  his  dis- 
ciple,  the  interpreter,  was  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood.  When  Basil  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him, 
being  suddenly  endowed  with  the  knowledge  oi 
Syriac  he  said  to  Ephrem  in  that  tongue^  **  C 
Lord,  bid  him  arise,"  upon  which  Ephrem 
answered  in  Greek,  "  Save  me,  and  raise  me  up 
0  God,  by  thy  grace." 

But  in  an  age  when  Greek  was  the  cnrrenl 
language  of  the  learned  we  cannot  imagine  ai 
able  man  like  Ephrem  travelling  about  with  ai 
educated  companion,  and  not  picking  up  aom 
slight  acquaintance  with  it.  He  had  grown  alsi 
to  eminence  as  a  teacher  at  Edessa,  a  plac 
famous  for  its  schools:  and  as  a  commentato 
also  he  must  have  felt  the  need  of  some  know 
ledge  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Septua 
eint,  though  the  loss  of  his  exposition  of  tfa 
former  deprives  us  of  the  means  of  testing  th 
extent  of  his  learning,  which  seems  to  have  bee 
real,  thoagh  perhaps  not  very  great.  We  ma 
add  that  Ephrem  also  speaks  of  himself  aa 
priest,*^  though  all  external  authoritia  conspire  i 
calling  him  only  a  deacon.  The  value  of  tl 
story  lies  in  the  general  testimony  it  beara  i 
Ephrem  being  an  uneducated  man.  Even  up« 
this  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress.  >K 
shall  endeavour,  however,  in  due  tima  1 
gather  from  his  own  writings  evidence  aa  1 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  both  of  Greek  ai 
Hebrew. 

Two  instances  are  given  in  the  Ada  of  tl 

■  In  0pp.  9fr.  VL  467  n,  Ephrem  says,  **C!luiaa  gi^ 
metbetaIentoftheprle8tbood.aDdI  in  my  remiaaKkei 
hid  it  in  tbe  ground."  Vosslos  always  speaks  oT  U 
ss  a  pTCsbjter,  bot  in  opposltlca  to  Us  own  cU 
authoriiicB. 
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hflwDot  of  Epbr«m'«  tesdmig  on  the  mind  of 
H.  Basil.  It  had  been  naiud  at  Caesurea  in  the 
Dbxologf  to  taj  Glorr  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
tbt  Sod,  to  the  Hoi j  Ghost ;  but  after  £phrem'8 
▼ifit  Bull  inserted  the  conjunction  and  before 
tht  third  daoie.  Whereat  the  people  in  church 
fflnnnnred,  and  Baail  sheltered  hhnaelf  ft'om  their 
displeasure  at  his  interference  with  so  familiar  a 
iononia  bj  saying  that  his  Syrian  risitor  had 
taogkt  him  that  ^e  insertion  of  the  coniunction 
was  Dcoessary  for  the  more  clear  manifestation 
of  Um  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  other 
iaitaoce  is  as  follows :  In  Gen.  i.  2,  the  Septua- 
pat  renders  *'  The  Spirit  of  God  was  borne  npon 
the  turisoe  of  the  water."  In  this  sense  St. 
Basil  had  onderstood  it,  but  the  Peshito-Syriac 
Tenkm  rauUrs  it,  **The  Spirit  of  God  brooded 
apea  the  faca  of  the  waters,**  which  Ephrem 
cxpUined  of  the  Spirit  resting  upon  them  with  a 
vann  and  fostering  influence  as  of  a  hen  sitting 
ipoB  her  nest,  and  so  endowing  them  with  the 
power  of  bringing  forth  the  moving  creature 
tkti  hath  life.  In  the  loose  periphraae  of  Bene- 
dict St  Basil  is  made  to  talk  of  the  affinity 
between  Syriae  and  Hebrew,  and  so  on.  Really 
he  prea  two  reasons  for  trusting  his  Syrian 
frimL  The  first,  that  Ephrem  led  a  rery  ascetic 
U£i ;  **  for  in  proportion  as  a  man  abandons  the 
lore  of  the  world,  so  does  he  excel  in  that  perfec- 
tioD  which  rises  aboTO  the  world.*'  The  second 
maoB  is  more  in  accordance  with  modem 
Betions.  "Ephrem,"  sars  St.  Basil,  ^U  an 
acote  thinker,  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  dirine  philosophy,"  ue,  of  the  general  sense  of 
B<dy  Scripture.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  any  appeal  was  made  to  the  Hebrew,  though 
ua  matter  of  fact  the  Syriae  and  Hebrew  woiSs 
are  the  same ;  and  curiously  enough  in  his  own 
exposition  {Opp,  Syr,  L  8)  Ephrem  says  that 
the  words  simply  mean  that  a  wind  was  in 
■Mtion;  for  the  waters  were  instinct,  he 
Vfocs,  with  no  creatire  energy  till  the  fourth 
day.*** 

From  Caesarea  Ephrem  was  recalled  to  Edessa 
hjr  the  news  that  the  city  was  assailed  by 
unneroQs  heresies.  On  his  journey  he  rescued 
the  people  of  Samosata  from  the  influence  of 
&Jse  teaching  by  a  miracle,  and  on  reaching 
home  took  the  step  which  has  made  his  muse  so 
&BWOS,  of  enoonntering  heresy  by  teaching 
orthodoxy  in  hymns.  The  fatalistic  tenets  of 
Bardesan,  a  Gnoatic  who  flourished  at  the  end 
•f  the  2nd  century,  had  been  embodied  in  a 
badred  and  fifty  psalms,  a  number  fixed  upon 
in  irreverent  imitation  of  the  Psalter  of  Darid. 
Hii  son  Honoriua  had  set  these  hymns  to 
Bisie,  and  so  sweet  were  both  the  words  and 
tsaes  that  they  were  known  by  heart  to  the 
▼vy  prls  and  children,  and  sung  by  them  to 
the  soond  of  the  guitar.  To  combat  their 
infliieafee  Ephrem  both  composed  numerous 
hymn  himself  and  trained  young  women,  who 
virt  aspirants  after  the  conventual  life,  to  sing 
them  in  chorus.  These  hymns  have  no  rhyme, 
tar  do  they  scan,  but  are  simply  arranged  in 
{wnllcl  lintf,  containing  each,  as  a  rule,  seven 

'  TWa,  whkb  is  the  Jewish  mteipretatkMi,  is  the  only 
Meaeeribed  to  Epiiran  by  Bar-H^maens  in  bis  Ganm 
^MfHariai  and  in  Basil's  own  treatise  on  tbe  Hezae- 
■(nB.BaBD.S.aU  that  is  said  is  that  Ephrem  toM  him 
fU  the  weed  meant «  fostered,"  sad  not  *«  was  borne." 
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syllables.*  Their  poetry  consists  in  their  aX^ 
vated  sentiments,  and  richness  of  metaphor,  but 
their  regular  form  was  an  aid  to  the  memory, 
and  rendered  them  capable  of  being  set  to  music. 
The  chosen  subjects  of  these  hymns  were  tha 
Life  of  our  Lord,  induding  His  Nativity,  Bap- 
tism, Fasting,  the  chief  incidents  of  his  ministry^ 
His  Passion,  Besurrection  and  Ascension.  He 
wrote  also  on  Repentance,  on  the  Dead,  and  on 
Martyrs.  Upon  the  Festivab  of  our  Lord,  we 
read,  on  the  first  days  of  the  week,  and  on  the  days 
kept  in  honour  of  martyrs,  Ephrem  gathered 
round  him  his  choirs,  and  so  well  had  he 
instructed  these  maidens  in  the  various  keys  and 
modulations  of  music,  that  the  whole  city  flocked 
together  to  hear  them,  and  the  poems  of  Bar- 
desan lost  their  influence. 

While  thus  occupied  Basil  endeavoured  to  pre- 
*vail  upon  him  again  to  visit  Caesarea,  intending 
on  his  arrival  to  make  him  a  bishop,  but  the 
saint  even  feigned  madness  rather  than  consent. 
Meanwhile  his  muse  took  a  wider  flight,  choos- 
ing for  its  subjects  the  devastation  committed  by 
the  Persians,'  the  Maccabaean  martyrs,  the  Life 
of  Constantino,  and  so  on,  until  the  accession  of 
Julian  to  the  throne  rudely  disturbed  his  studies. 
On  his  expedition  against  the  Persians  Julian 
had  advanced  as  fSar  as  Haran,  a  town  so  famous 
for  its  obstinate  adherence  to  heathenism,  that 
Haranite  in  Syriae  is  equivalent  to  pagan,  and 
there  he  determined  to  hold  a  great  sacrifice, 
to  which  he  commanded  the  Edessenes  to  send 
chosen  citizens  to  do  him  homage,  and  grace  by 
their  presence  his  restoration  of  the  old  cult. 
But  the  emperor's  messengers  were  met  with 
such  fierce  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  sudi  an  eager  desire  for  martyrdom,  that 
the  embas^  withdrew  in  haste,  and  Julian 
threatened  Edessa  with  bitter  vengeance  upon  his 
return.  And  now  Ephrem,  who  had  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  this  crisis,  resumed  his 
hermit  life,  quitting  the  mountains  only  for 
controversy  with  heretics  or  for  services  of  a 
more  charitable  nature. 

As  a  controversialist,  Gregory  of  Nvssa  relates 
of  him  with  the  utmost  approbation  an  act 
entirely  contrary  to  modem  views  of  morality. 
The  **  insane  and  irrational  ApoUinaris"  had 
written  a  treatise  in  two  volumes  containing 
much  that  was  contrary  to  Scripture.  These 
volumes  he  had  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  a  lady 
at  Edessa,  from  whom  Ephrem  obtaineid  a  loan  of 
them  by  pretending  that  he  was  a  disciple  of 
ApoUinaris,  and  was  preparing  to  defeiud  his 
views.  But  before  returning  them  he  glued  the 
leaves  together,  and  then  challenged  the  heretie 
to  a  public  disputation.  ApoUinaris  accepted 
the  challenge  only  so  far  as  to  consent  to  read 
from  these  books  what  he  had  written,  declining 
more  on  account  of  his  great  age.  They  met, 
but  when  he  endeavoured  to  open  the  books  he 
found  the  leaves  so  firmly  fastened  together  that 
the  attempt  was  in  vain,  and  he  withdrew 
mortified  almost  to  death  by  his  opponent's 
unworthy  victory. 

Far  more  creditable  is  the  last  act  recorded 

•  Ephrem  also  uses  metres  of  four  eylUbles,  of  five, 
and  of  lines  of  varying  length.  For  discoBslons  upon 
Ephrem's  verrtflcation,  see  the  works  oi  Hahi^  of 
Zingerle,  and  of  BoTfess. 

(  Extant  in  tbe  Oarmina  IfitOmia:  soe  tielow. 
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of  Ephrem's  earthly  laboun.  While  withdrmwn 
in  hu  rockr  cayern  he  heard  that  Edeisa  had 
been  visited  by  a  severe  famine.  Leaving  his 
seclusion  he  came  down  to  the  city,  and  so 
wrought  upon  the  minds  of  the  richer  citizens 
that  they  brought  out  their  secret  stores  of 
food,  on  condition,  however,  that  Ephrem  should 
himself  take  charge  of  them.  He  did  so,  and 
managed  what  was  given  him  with  such  skill 
and  prudence,  as  well  as  honesty,  that  it  sufficed 
not  merely  for  the  Edessenes,  but  for  numerous 
strangers  also.  The  next  year  was  one  of  great 
plenty,  and  Ephrem  resumed  his  solitary  life 
amidst  the  prayers  and  mtitude  of  all  classes. 

His  death  followed  shortly  afterwards,  fully 
foreseen  by  himself,  as  his  Testament  proves.  In 
this  hymn  written  in  heptasyllabic  metre,  after 
playing  upon  his  own  name  and  professing  his 
faith,  he  conmiands  his  disciples  not  to  bury  hinr 
beneath  the  altar,  nor  in  a  church,  nor  amongst 
the  martyrs,  but  in  the  common  burying-ground 
of  strangers.  They  were  to  wrap  him  in  no 
mantle  of  silk,  but  bury  him  in  his  gown  and 
cowl,  with  no  •pioes  nor  wazlights,  but  with 
their  prayers.  The  rest  is  too  long  for  quota- 
tion, but  ends  in  an  interesting  manner,  with  an 
account  of  Lamprotata,  daughter  of  the  prefect 
of  Edessa,  who  earnestly  sought  permission  to  be 
buried  in  due  time  at  Ephrem's  feet.  In  con- 
senting to  some  extent  to  her  request,  the  saint 
commanded  her  and  her  friends  never  again  to 
permit  themselves  to  be  carried  in  litters  on 
men's  shoulders,  because  such  a  thing  was 
degrading  to  those  of  whom  the  apostle  had  said 
that  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ. 

The  works  of  Ephrem  were  most  voluminous. 
SoEomen  {Eod.  Hist,  iii.  16)  says  of  him  that  he 
wrote  three  million  lines  (three  hundred  times 
ten  thousand),  but  a  large  proportion  of  them 
has  perished.  For  at  the  tmie  when  so  great 
4K!tivity  prevailed  in  gathering  manuscripts  for 
the  Vatican,  an  Egyptian  vessel  laden  with  books 
for  pope  Clement  XI.  unfortunately  sank  in  the 
KOe,  and  many  of  Ephrem's  writings  were  lost, 
and  others  rendered  illegible.  The  general 
character  of  what  remains  is  briefly  but  aptly 
said  by  Bellarmine  to  be  "pious  rather  than 
learned."  The  great  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  in  six  volumes  folio,  published  at  Rome  in 
1732-43,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Maronite 
Peter  Mobarek,  better  known  by  the  Latin 
translation  of  his  surname  Benedict,  and  com- 
pleted after  his  death  by  J.  S.  E.  Asseman, 
titular  bishop  of  Apamaea,  who  is  answerable 
however  for  the  translation  of  only  vol.  vi. 
pp.  425-687.  The  first  three  volumes  consist  of 
sermons  and  discourses  in  Greek  with  a  Latin 
translation.  Many  of  these  are  probably  genuine, 
for  Sosomen  says  that  already  in  his  lifetime 
works  of  Ephrem  were  translated  into  Ghreek, 
and  as  both  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  were 
acquainted  with  them,  and  Qregory  of  Nyssa 
quotas  his  Testament,  it  is  certain  that  several  of 
his  writings  were  very  soon  thus  made  available 
for  general  use.  But  among  them  are  pieces 
which  must  be  received  with  caution,  and  one, 
for  instance  {Opp,  Or,  ii.  356  sq.),  arranged 
after  the  order  of  the  Greek  idphabet,  can 
scarcely  be  genuine.  The  idea  that  Ephrem 
himself  wrote  discourses  in  Greek  is  to  be 
altogether  rejected.  As  there  is  generally  a 
Slavish  Adherence  to  the  Septuagint  version  in 
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these  Greek  works,  we  must  suppose  thai  the 
translation  was  as  loose  as  that  of  Benedict 
himself.  Certainly,  the  translation  of  his  Testa- 
ment into  Greek  (vol.  U.  230-247)  is  inaccurate 
and  periphrastic  in  the  extreme,  and  as  the 
object  of  Ephrem's  writings  is  edification,  the 
translators  may  have  thought  that  it  was  best 
to  use  the  version  that  was  generally  received. 
These  three  volumes  are  however  but  a  sample 
of  the  numerous  works  ascribed  to  Ephiem 
existing  in  translations  into  Latin,  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  Armenian,  some  published  and  some 
unpublished,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  great  libraries  of  Europe.'  In  due  time 
many  of  these  may  be  usefu  in  giving  ns  a 
critical  edition  of  his  writings. 

The  three  other  volumes  of  the  Roman  edition 
contain   Syriac  works    of   Ephrem,  the   most 
important  of  which  is  his  Exposition  of  the  (Md 
Testament.    Though  affirmed  in  the  Ada  to  be 
the  earliest  of  his  writings,  it  is  reaUy  one  of  the 
latest,  for  he  says  in  the  prefisoe  that  when 
asked  to  write  a  commentary  on  Genesis  ha 
declined,  because  it  would  only  be  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said  before  in  his  homilies  and 
hymns.    Finally  he  consented,  and  his  Exposition 
occupies  115  pages,  but  is  followed  by  a  second 
taken  from  another  manuscript,  arranged  as  a 
catena  by  a  monk  of  Edessa  named  Sevems.    In 
this  form  a  large  portion  of  it  consists  of  passages 
taken  from  the  writings  of  Jame8,bishop  of  Edeua, 
and  the  rest  is  full  of  interpolations,  of  notes,  and 
of  additions  intended  to  correct  Ephrem's  views^ 
probably  by  Sevems  himself.  Besides  this  double 
commentary  on  Genesis,vol.  L  contains  expositiona 
upon  the  other  books  of  the  Pentatendi,  on 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings ;  in  voL  iL  we 
have    Job,    Isaiah,  Jeremiah,    Esekiel,   Daniel, 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Hicah,  Zechariah, 
and  Malachi,  occupying  pp.   1-315.    The   ex- 
position of  Lamentations  consists  of  only  two  or 
three  notes  extracted  from  a  catena  of  Sevema.^ 
Prom  the  Bibliotheoa  OrientalitofJ.  S.  Asseman 
(i.  70,  71)  we  learn  that  commentaries  in  Syriac 
by  Ephrem  npon  the  other  prophets  are  to  bt 
found  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican^ 
and  Ebed  Jesu,  bishop  of  Soba,  ascribes  to  him  a 
commentary  on  the  Psalms  (a&.  iii.  L  B2\  o£ 
which  some  remains  in  Greek  exist  in  Cod.  Vat, 
Docui.  (ib,  i.  157).    Of  the  commentary  upon 
the  Gospels  few  traces  remain,  but  Dionyaios 
Barsalibi,  bishop  of  Amid,  says  that   Ephrem 
had  followed  in  it  the  order  of  the  Diatesaaron 
of  Tatian.    As  copies  of  Dionysius's  own  oommen- 
tary  exist  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian 
Library,    and    elsewhere,     some    portions     of 
Ephrem's  work,  as  well  as  some  idea  of  Taiian'a 


g  The  first  important  publlcatton  of  works  of  Epfai 
extant  in  Oreek  was  thatof  Oerbard  Yoao  in  three  A»lio 
volumes  at  Rome  In  1M9,  and  often  repuUlabed  alterw 
wards.  It  contains,  however,  only  a  Latin  tmnslatloa  of 
them.  The  flnt  publication  of  a  Oreek  text  was  that 
of  Thwaites  at  Ozfotd,  in  &Uo,  1709.  It  omteinB  lae 
dlHconraes  oi^ected  oat  of  eighteen  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. - 

>>  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Eor.  Sjfr.  13?  sq.  has  alBnDad, 
not  without  probability,  that  all  we  have  really  coimIsis 
only  of  extracts  from  catenae.  Thte  critiolam  is  strengtl^ 
ened  by  the  remark  of  Lengerice,  DeEpkr.  Syr.  Arit  Htrm^ 
p.  93,  note,  that  whole  chapters  are  often  paisud  hy 
without  a  single  oteenraiion,  though  fall  of  Intmrimim 
mslMC 
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mnfemtnt,  might  be  obtained  from  it.  An 
Ano^ian  trmntUtion  of  the  commentary  on  St. 
Ptal*s  epistles  may  be  found  in  the  third  yolnme 
of  t  collection  of  Armenian  translations  of 
£phreiB*s  works,  published  in  four  toIs.  octavo 
Vj  the  MediitariffU  at  Venice  in  1836. 

Following  upon  the  commentary  are  tweWe 
fflclmal  expositions  of  portions  of  Scripture, 
nek  SI  the  creation  of  man  in  God's  imafe,  the 
tuDpUtioii  of  Ere,  the  translation  of  £no<£,  &c, 
ooenpTiDg  pp.  316--319.  Some  of  these,  especially 
tlist  ipon  Uie  mission  of  Jonah  and  the  repentance 
of  the  Ninerites,  hare  been  translated  into  English 
br  tkt  Ber.  H.  Burgess,  London,  1856,  the  author 
tlio  of  8deet  MetHocU  Hymnt  and  HomUiet  of 
Efkroem  Syrus  ;  two  Tola.  London,  1853. 

These  expositions  are  followed  by  thirteen 
netricsl  homiliea  upon  the  Natirity,  pp.  396- 
436.  AMeman  sars,  howerer  {^B.  0.  i.  80),  that 
is  Ood,  Nitr.  riii.  ^fteen  (or  really  twenty-seren) 
nch  hjmns  exist,  and  as  they  possess  much 
peetiesl  merit,  though  inferior  to  the  funeral 
ijwmf  it  is  to  bt  hopMl  that  the  rest  may  soon 
be  pohiished. 

Next  come  fifty-ux  homilies  against  false 
doctrises  (pp.  437-560),  levelled  chiefly  against 
BsrdessD,  Mardon,  and  Manes.  Some  use  has 
ieeii  made  of  these  by  Hahn,  and  also  by 
Oesenins  (com.  on  Isaiah,  it  339  sqq.)  and 
othsn. 

hi  Tol.  iiL  after  the  Acta  &  Ephrami  (l.-lxiii.) 
the  fint  place  is  held  by  eighty-eeren  homilies 
SB  the  Faith,  in  answer  to  freethinkers.  The 
last  sercn  are  called  sermons  upon  the  Pearl, 
vhich  Ephrem  takes  as  an  emblem  of  the  Chris- 
tiaa  fiuth,  and  works  out  the  idea  with  great 
besatj,  though  with  that  diffuseness  which  is 
the  common  fault  of  his  writings.  Three  very 
long  controTersial  homilies  (pp.  164-208)  follow, 
npesting  many  of  the  thoughts  urged  in  the 
pRvioiu  eighty-seren. 

A  iermon  against  the  Jews,  preached  on  Palm- 
SudM-  (pp.  309-224X  has  been  translated  by  the 
Ber.  J.  B.  If  orris  into  English.' 

Cghty-fire  funeral  hymns  succeed  (pp.  225- 
359)  to  be  used  at  the  burial  of  bishops,  pres- 
bjtcn,  deacons,  monks,  princes,  rich  men, 
•Uaogen,  matrons,  women,  youths,  children,  in 
time  of  plague,  and  some  for  general  use.  Trans- 
l^tioQi  of  these  will  be  found,  into  English  in 
Bvfisi's  8eUei  Metrical  Hymtu^  into  German 
W  Zingerle,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
trmah^on  of  Select  Works  of  Ephrem^  six 
▼olt^  Innsbruck,  1831--45  ;  and  into  Italian  by 
PsgSi  and  Lasinio,  Florence,  1851.  These 
u«  tome  of  the  most  striking  of  Ephrem's 
poemi,  containing  passages  upon  the  horror  of 
<letth,  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  the  punishment 
ef  the  lost,  the  pains  of  hell,  the  blessedness  of 
^Hth,  the  love  of  the  Redeemer,  of  great  power 
ud  eloqaoioe,  as  these  are  the  subjects  which 
■Mt  strongly  influenced  his  imagination. 
S<>Be,  however,  of  these  hymns  are  mere  com- 
pilstions  for  liturgical  use,  notably  the  first  six, 
(see  Bickell,  Carm.  A'is,  p.  6). 
Hext  come  four  short  homilies  on  Free-will 

■  Monla»  fai  bis  Sdeet  World  ^  Mpkr.  Synu,  Oxford, 
1M7,  kas  traaslsted  thirteen  rhythms  on  the  Nativity, 
^tlihiat  the  Jews,  the  dgbtj  rhythms  on  the  ftaitta, 
a  the  Feerl,  aad  the  three  long  cootioverrial 


(pp.  359-366),  partly  following  the  order  of  the 
Syriac  alphabet;  then  seventy-six  homilies  on 
Repentance  (pp.  367-561),  being  chiefly  earnest 
exhortations  to  this  duty.  Next,  twelve  sermons 
on  the  Paradise  of  Eden  (pp.  562-598);  and 
finally  eighteen  sermons  on  miscellaneous  sub* 
jecU  (pp.  599-687). 

Considerable  activity  has  been  displayed  in 
recent  years  in  editing  other  Syriac  works  of 
Ephrem,  as,  for  instance,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Overbeck, 
in  &  Ephraemi  Syri^  Rabulae^  Baheif  aHorum' 
que  Opera  Seieota,  Oxonii,  Clarendon  Press, 
1865.  This  selection  contains  a  Discourse 
against  Julian,  Hymns,  Select  Homilies  against 
False  Doctrines,  against  Hypatius,  Manes,  Mar- 
don, and  Bardesan ;  Expositions  on  Adam's  Fall, 
on  his  being  created  mortal,  on  Satan's  Fall,  on 
the  Coming  of  the  Holv  Ghost  and  the  Gift  of 
Tongues,  on  the  Love  of  Supremacy,  a  Letter  to 
the  Tyrians,  Selections  from  a  Discourse  against 
Bardesan,  and  finally  Ephrem's  Testament, 
extant  also  in  the  Roman  edition  of  his  works, 
Opp,  Or,  iL  395-410,  and  in  the  loose  Greek 
translation  referred  to  above. 

Almost  more  important  is  **8.  Ephraemi  Syri 
Carmina  Nisibena^  edited  by  Dr.  G.  Bickell, 
Upsiae,  1866." 

Of  these  hymns,  the  first  twenty-one  treat  of 
the  long  struggle  between  Sapor  and  the  Romans 
for  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Nisibis,  begin- 
ning with  its  siege  in  ▲.a  350,  and  carrying 
down  its  fortunes  to  the  year  363,  but  stop- 
ping short  of  its  miserable  surrender  by  Jovian 
at  a  later  period  of  that  same  year.  Ilie  next 
five  hjrmns  have  perished ;  in  the  next  five,  26-30, 
the  scene  is  changed  to  Edessa,  and  the  subject 
is  the  schism  which  existed  there  in  the  bishopric 
of  Barses,  ▲.a  361-370.  Bickell  considers  that 
these  were  written  about  ▲.€.  370,  and  therefore 
towards  the  close  of  Ephrem's  life.  Hymns 
31-34  treat  of  Haran  and  the  many  troubles 
which  its  bishop  Vitus  had  to  endure  from  the 
pagans  there.  The  other  hjrmns  (35-77)  treat 
of  the  Overthrow  of  Death  and  Satan  by  our 
Lord,  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  views  of  Bardesan  and  Manes,  of 
Dialogues  between  Death  Satan  and  Man,  and 
of  hjrmns  upon  the  Resurrection,  not  of  a  con- 
troversial but  of  a  consolatory  character.  It  is 
evident  from  this  enumeration  that  the  title 
Carmina  Nieibena  is  taken  from  the  twenty- 
one  hymns  placed  at  the  head  of  the  collection. 
From  the  directions  for  singing  them  given  at 
the  beginning  of  each  hymn,  and  the  existence  in 
most  of  them  of  a  response  or  refrain  noted  in  the 
manuscript  by  its  being  written  in  red,  it  is  plain 
that  the  collection  was  made  for  liturgical  use. 

Bertheau  edited  a  Syriac  homily  of  St. 
Ephrem  from  a  manuscript  at  Rome  (Gottingen, 
1837),  and  another  from  the  Museum  Bor- 
ghianum  was  published  by  21ingerle  and  Mdsin- 
ger  in  Monttmenta  Syriaca^  Innsbruck,  1869,  vol. 
i.  pp.  4-12 ;  in  vol.  ii.  published  at  the  same 
place  in  1878  numerous  fragments  collected 
from  manuscripts  at  Rome  may  be  found  in  pp. 
33-51.  In  most  Chrestomathies  specimens  of 
Ephrem's  writings  are  given,  and  that  by  Hahn 
and  Sielfert  consists  entirely  of  them. 

As  a  commentator  Ephrem  holds  a  middle 
place  between  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who 
contended  for  the  literal  interpretation  alone, 
and  Origen,  who  cared  only  for  the  allegoricaL 
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Am  iMMil  and  Oregoiy  wer«  both  ttronglj  in 
fln^ncAd  by  Origen,  Ephrem's  independence  U 
thi>  more  remarkable.  In  commenting  on  It^i 
XX*  7,  Tol.  ii.  61,  he  gives  a  statement  of  his 
method  as  follows:  ''Though  the  prophet  is 
speaking  of  Sennacherib  he  has  a  covert  refer- 
ence to  Satan.  For  the  spiritual  sense  is  usually 
the  same  as  the  ecclesiastical.  The  words 
therefore  of  the  prophets  concerning  those 
things  which  have  happened  or  were  about  to 
happen  to  the  Jews  are  mystically  to  be 
referred  to  the  future  propagation  of  the  church, 
and  the  providence  of  Qod  and  His  judgments 
upon  the  just  and  upon  evil-doers.*'  Benedict, 
followed  by  Lengerke,  instead  of  eocksiastioal, 
translates  historical;  what  Ephrem  really  says 
is  that  there  is  first  the  literal  interpretation, 
and  secondly  a  spiritual  one,  which  generally 
refers  to  the  church.  But  not  always.  When 
a  text  is  explained  of  God's  Providence,  &c,  or 
UMd  for  homiletic  purposes,  and  for  personal 
edification,  such  an  interpretation  is  spiritual 
without  being  ecclesiastical.  Ephrem's  habit 
accordingly  is  to  give  first  the  literal  and 
then  the  mystical  exposition.  Some  of  these 
are  sufficiently  far-fetched,  as  where  in  ii.  316 
he  explains  Paradise  of  »e  human  body,  the 
four  rivers  being  the  four  operations  of  the 
mind ;  or  where  on  Judg.  vi.  37  he  says  that 
Gideon's  fleece  signifies  the  conception  of  Christ 
by  a  virgin;  while  the  bowl  into  which  the 
water  is  wrung  out  is  the  baptismal  font,  and 
the  floor  which  remained  dry  is  the  world.  So 
also  his  use  of  types  is  constantly  overstrained, 
as  where  the  stone,  set  up  between  Mizpeh 
and  Shen  (1  Som.  vii.  12),  is  explained  as  a  type 
of  Christ,  the  comer-stone  placed  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  But  we  must 
remember  in  his  excuse  that  ancient  commen- 
tators too  generally  delighted  in  ingenious  and 
fanciful  interpretations.  But  as  a  rule  he 
also  carefully  expounds  the  literal  meaning,  ex- 
plains hard  words,  and  gives  geographical  and 
other  notes,  generally  vtuuable,  though  one  or 
two  are  erroneous  enough,  as  where  he  says  (ii. 
171)  that  Diblath  was  Daphne  near  Antioch, 
and  the  river  Pison  the  Danube  (i.  23).  Through- 
out, however,  his  object  is  rather  edification 
than  knowledge. 

As  to  his  scholarship  the  question  has  often  been 
asked  whether  he  really  possessed  any  competent 
acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Now 
Ephrem  confessedly  was  not  a  man  who  had  had  a 
learned  education,  but  he  nevertheless  displays  con- 
siderable knowledge.  Many  of  his  interpretations 
of  Scripture  are  drawn,  as  Lengerke  has  shewn, 
from  Jewish  sources ;  but  this  is  not  surprising, 
for  the  Jews  were  very  active  in  Mesopotamia  in 
the  3rd  and  4th  centuries,  and  Nisibis  abounded 
with  those  whom  Ephrem  calls  ''circumcised 
vagabonds  "  i^Opp.  Syr,  ii.  469),  but  who  must 
have  made  people  acquainted  with  the  current 
views  of  their  nation.  Subsequently  his  home 
was  at  Edessa,  a  place  crowded  with  schools  and 
educated  people,  and  Ephrem  was  himself  a 
teacher,  and  not  a  man  to  cast  such  opportunities 
away.  For  in  Opp,  Syr.  ii.  316-318  in  his 
expository  homily  on  Gen.  i.  27  he  says  that 
wisdom  is  not  to  be  acquired  without  labour  and 
study,  and  therefore  he  exhorts  his  hearers  to  read 
Greek  wvf'iars,  especially  Porphyry,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, and  lathors  acquainted  with  physics  like 
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I  CUen  and  Hippocrates.  He  shews  himself  in  this 
homily  some  knowledge  of  physical  science,  as 
also  elsewhere ;  and  generalfy  in  his  disooarses 
on  fate,  freewill,  and  so  on,  he  manifests,  without 
parading  it,  a  sufficient  mastery  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy to  be  able  by  its  help  to  refute  the 
Gnostic  errors  so  prevalent  in  the  Esst  We 
need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  what  Sozo- 
men  says  (Misi,  Eod.  iii.  16)  that  Basil  wondered 
at  his  learning.  The  wonder  was  that  one  who 
had  spent  his  life  as  a  monk  "in  pnw^ising 
ascetic  philosophy"  (ibid,\  should  know  so 
much  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  acquired  it  chiefly 
by  hearsay.  And  this  is,  I  think,  the  key  where- 
with to  unlock  the  difficulties  whidi  beiet  the 
question  as  to  his  Imowledge  of  Greek  aad 
Hebrew. 

The  chief  places  which  suggest  that  Epbrena 
knew  something  of  Hebrew  are  as  follow.  Com- 
menting on  the  creation  of  whales  in  G«l  i. 
21  {Opp,  Syr.  i.  18),  he  says  that  while  they  and 
leviathan  inhabit  the  waterx,  behemoth  inhabits 
the  land,  quoting  not  only  Job  xl.  15,  hot  Ps.  1. 
10,  which  he  translates,  "And  behemoth  upon* 
a  thousand  hills."  Now  both  the  Peshito  and 
the  LXX  translate  "cattle  upon  the  hills  and 
bulls."  But  Ephrem's  rendering,  though  not 
correct,  is  perfectly  possible,  and  must  hare 
been  obtained  by  him  m>m  some  Jewish  source. 

On  1  Sam.  iiL  11,  he  explains  the  verb  to  tingie 
of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  ears  by  Uie 
beating  of  cymbals,  and  rightly  says  that  both 
the  Syriao  and  Hebrew  names  for  cymbal 
resemble  the  verb  so  translated. 

In  1  Sam.  xxi.  7  he  correctly  explains  ih« 
word  "detained"  by  noting  that  the  Hebrew 
word  Neasar  signifies  pressed  or  hidden  away. 

In  1  Kings  xviii.  44  the  note  that  the  Hebrew 
word  yam  rendered  tea  also  means  the  wouth  ts 
probably  an  addition  by  James  of  Edessa;  sm 
also  is  that  on  2  Kings  viii.  10,  noticing  that  the 
Hebrew  has,  "  Thou  shalt  not  recover." 

In  2  Kings  iii.  4  he  rightly  says  that  the 
Syriac  Nokdo  is  really  a  Hebrew  word,  and 
means  "  head  shepherd."  Other  instances  might 
be  quoted  fVom  his  commentary  on  Job  zlt.  13 
(in  our  version  2 IX  and  on  Isa.  xvii.  9,  where, 
however,  though  he  knows  that  Horesh,  in  out 
version  6oti^A,  means  in  Hebrew  a  tpood,  he  doe& 
not  know  that  Azubah  does  not  signify  a  pit, 
and  Amir  he  leaves  altogether  without  explana-' 
tion. 

In  his  Sermon  against  the  Jews  (0pp.  Stfr.  Hi. 
218)  he  quotes  Gen.  xlix.  11  thus:  "and  his  ass^ 
my  son,  unto  the  choice  vine."  But  in  his  Com- 
mentary  on  the  passage  (i.  108,  190)  he  twic4 
reads  "  his  ass's  son,"  i.e.  the  foal  of  hta  aaSy  axMJ 
so  even  in  this  sermon  (iii.  224).  Now  **  mt 
son "  is  the  apparent,  though  not  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  qnotation  U 
curious.  Probably,  however,  it  is  only  a  fmlmt 
reading,  the  difference  between  my  ton  and  9m 
of  being  in  Syriac  very  slight,  and  Ephren 
makes  no  use  of  nor  any  allusion  to  so  stian^ 
a  rendering. 

These  are  the  main  passages  in  which  Ephxcn 
makes  any  use  of  Hebrew,  and  all  might  h&vi 
been  pick^  up  from  conversation  with  others 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  marked  absence  « 
acquaintance  with  the  language  in  his  conmaeti 
taiy  as  a  whole.  Thus,  in  Gen.  i  1,  he  expladn 
the  Syriao  particle  yotk  as  signifying  the 
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of  the  heftreiM,  and  the  person  of* 
tbe etrth  (toI.  i.  ].  6).  In  the  Catena  (p.  116) 
tkii  b  qooted,  hut  only  to  be  condemned,  and 
tW  ini«  explanation  is  given,  probably  by  Jamei 
of  £deMa,  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  merely  a  sign 
of  tkt  sccnsati've  oa»e. 

Thnmgbout  Genesis,  in  places  where  a  know- 
Udgt  of  the  Hebrew  language  would  hare 
pwtlj  sided  him,  he  makes  no  appeal  to  it. 
The  firmament,  for  instance,  is  something  com- 
pset,  sod  the  caose  of  darkness:  **  For  darkness 
doei  not  exisi,''  he  says,  ^  of  itself^  bat  is  caused 
bf  the  doods  and  the  firmament,  which  Hm 
betwaoi  the  upper  and  lower  waters  like  a  child  in 
iu  mother's  womb,  or,  as  others  say,  it  is  itself 
the  wonb  of  the  universe." 

So  sgain  on  Gen.  ii.  6.  The  word  miit  is 
mdered  there  in  the  Syriae  version  /oMsiiam, 
aad  Ephrcm  speculates  upon  its  being  the 
•atdow  from  a  subterranean  reservoir  into 
which  the  lower  waters  were  gathered  at  the 
difinoa  on  the  second  day,  and  which,  by  its 
bvitiBg  forth,  caused  the  flood.  No  man 
•eqisiEied  with  Hebrew  could  have  so  written. 

Ob  Gen.  xL  29,  he  says  that  Sarah  was  called 
bcsh,  because  of  her  bMuty,  il  tf.  he  derives  the 
umt  from  the  Aramaic  root  seoo,  ^  to  look  at ; " 
in  Sjriae,  **  to  expect."  And  generally  he  ez- 
»Uinc  names  from  their  meaning  in  Aramaic. 
But  ss  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  through 
tT«n  a  tenth  part  of  the  places  in  which  Ephrem 
ihcwf  a  more  or  less  complete  ignorance  of 
Htbrew,  where  one  would  have  expected  the 
eotttrary,  I  shall  content  myself  with  an  eza- 
BJDstkm  of  those  pUu^s  where  explanations  are 
girta  of  Hebrew  or  other  rare  words  retained  in 
the  Sjrfae  version. 

la  Gsn.  L  1  the  Peshito  keeps  the  original 
wfdi^  rendering  **  the  earth  was  tohu  and  bohu," 
i  f^  MjB  Ephrem,  "desert  or  empty,  shewing  that 
•BthxBg  ensted  but  the  bare  earth."  In  p.  116, 
Serems  tells  us  that  in  another  copy  Ephrem 
expbined  the  words  as  meaning  MmsiUff,  because 
tht  waters  covered  the  earth  on  all  six  sides,  and 
uiammged,  because  it  was  not  as  yet  set  in  order 
ibr  nsa's  use.  Theae  expositions  were  probably 
g«t  frocB  Jewish  sources,  but  shew  no  knowledge 
of  the  language. 

The  names  of  Job's  three  daughters  (ch.  xlii. 
14)  he  explains  thoa : — The  first,  Jemima,  sig- 
sififsdii^/^Af,  its  Syriae  meaning.  Kezia,  though 
the  woid  is  more  than  once  rightly  translated 
cum,  the  spioa,  in  the  Septuagint,  he  renders  a 
Ugcf  voodt  <>•  the  Syriae  kadaa;  while  Keren- 
hspimch,  the  oiUifnof^-Aom,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
tht  rouge-box,  is  again  explained  from  the  Syriae 
ii  the  twisted-hom,  the  last  two  interpretations 
boiag  paiafuUy  fisr-fetched.  In  1  Sam.  vii.  3, 
what  the  Hebrew  has  Aihtarothj  in  complete 
%Mnaee  of  thia,  he  explains  the  Syriae  word  as 
■oaing  $hady  gardent.  In  1  Sam.  ix.  4,  the 
laad  «f  ShaliaAia,  tHangle^and,  is  in  the  Syriae 
tk  km  of  Omnor€y  which  he  renders  oaii4ttnd, 
fhmtitj  traaalated  by  Benedict  atcrnnber-feld. 
BoRs,  in  eh.  xir.  4,  ia  explained  as  meaning  s/«m, 
its  Sifdac  stgnificatioD ;  while  Shen,  a  common 
Hthrew  word  meaning  thorn^'kiU,  becomes  Sia,  a 
Sja^  word  aigniijiiig  a  wall  or  fence  of  loose 
itsMs.  We  might  go  on  indefinitely  with  this 
•iiminitien,  and  alwaya  with  the  same  result, 
thsl  Hshrsw  names  and  words  are  explained 
tai  the  Aranaie  with  ao  reference  to  the  He- 


brew, except  where,  as  in  Bethel,  the  Hebrew 
and  Syriae  words  are  the  same,  but  with  nothing 
to  show  that  Ephrem  was  aware  of  their  identity. 

Once  or  twice  he  does  appeal  to  tl  •  Hebrew, 
but  only  to  go  wrong.  Thus  he  says  that  for  / 
prayed^  in  I^ut.  ix.  18,  25,  the  Hebrew  has 
I  fatted.  Really  it  has  /  feU  dItMon,  I  threw 
myself  down,  ffastod  is  a  false  reading  of  the 
Syriae  text.  So,  in  Josh.  xiiL  6,  he  says  that 
Hamath  is  called  Misrephoth-Maim,  and  that 
this  means  a  gathering  of  waten^  i.  e.  a  lake, 
Benedict  inserts  hot  berore  waters  to  connect  the 
name  with  the  Hebrew  root  saraphy  "  to  bum." 
The  Aramaic  root  from  which  the  Syriae  name 
is  derived  has  the  meaning  of  rvaming  together^ 
though  probably  derived  from  the  fusion  of 
metals.  Ephrem  knew  its  Aramaic  meaning, 
but  Benedict  has  to  supply  him  with  its  meaning 
in  Hebrew. 

From  his  errors,  therefore,  and  still  more  from 
his  general  neglect  of  the  original  language  in 
places  where  an  appeal  to  it  would  have  shewn 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  or  passage  on  which 
he  was  commenting,  we  conclude  that  Ephrem 
had  no  independent  knowledge  of  the  language, 
though  he  had  picked  up  some  useful  inrorma- 
tion  concerning  it,  probably  by  verbal  com- 
munications with  Jews ;  from  which  source  also 
he  had  derived  considerable  acquaintance  with 
Jewish  expositions  of  Scripture. 

One  more  passage  must  be  quoted.  Upon 
Ezek.  vu.  17,  he  says,  '*The  Hebrew  has,  'All 
thighs  shall  be  polluted  with  water.'"  The 
Hebrew  here  is  really  the  Syriae  version  of  the 
Mexapla  of  Origen,  made  at  a  date  subsequent 
to  Ephrem's  death.  So  manifest  an  interpola- 
tion confirms  the  suspicion  that  many  similar 
notes  have  crept  from  the  margin  into  the  text. 
Such  interpolations  are  usually  found  appended 
at  the  end  to  Ephrem's  own  exposition. 

Of  Greek  he  also  shews  but  a  very  moderate 
knowledge,  though  his  acquaintance  with  it  was 
more  real  than  with  Hebrew.  His  own  words  in 
Opp,  Syr,  ii.  317  are  to  the  point,  as  follow : 
^  Not  firom  the  rivulet  of  my  own  thought  have 
I  opened  these  things  for  thy  drinking,  for  I  am 
poor  and  destitute  alike  of  meat  and  (h'ink ;  but, 
like  a  bottle  from  the  sea  or  dropa  from  a  cal- 
dron, I  have  begged  these  things  from  just  men, 
who  were  lords  of  the  fountain."  Aner  men- 
tioning Moses,  whose  words  he  was  expounding, 
he  explains  these  just  men  of  the  philosophers 
and  medical  writers  of  Greece.  Without  much 
knowledge  of  the  language,  he  had  apparently 
been  able  at  a  learned  place  like  Edessa, 
which  shortly  afterwards  became  even  famous 
for  the  numerous  translations  made  there  of  Greek 
authors  into  Syriae,  to  acquire  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  their  views.  It  is  noteworthy 
also  that  in  his  controversies  with  Gnostics  he 
gives  Syriae  equivalents  for  all  their  philosophic 
terms,  and  never  uses  the  original  Greek  words. 
Possibly  some  Syriao  compendia  of  their  writings 
and  of  those  of  the  chief  Greek  philosofdiers 
were  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Edessa. 

But  an  example  will  best  shew  how  much 
more  at  home  he  is  in  Greek  than  in  Hebrew. 
In  1  Kings  xiv.  3  {Opp,  Syr,  i.  480)  the  Syriae 
version  has,  instead  of  crackneU^  a  rare  word 
signiffing  sweetmeats,  Ephrem  notices  that  the 
Cbeek  has  grapes,  and  gives  this  as  an  explana- 
I  tion  of  the  SyriM.    Bat  ha  makes  no  reference 
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whatsoerer  to  the  Hebrew  word,  which  certainlj 
•ignifiet  tome  kind  of  oaket^  such  as  might  rightlj 
be  called  sweetmeats,  but  certainly  is  no  kind  of 
fmit. 

As  a  poet,  we  hare  seen  that  he  possessM 
merits  of  no  common  order,  marred  onlj  by  too 
great  diffnseness.  From  his  intense  devotion 
and  piety,  his  hymns  were  largely  adopted  into 
the  seTTioes  of  the  church,  and  prayers  also  com- 
posed \j  him  are  found  in  most  Oriental  litur- 
gies. His  personal  character  deserres  high 
praise.  He  was  an  extreme  ascetic,  passing  his 
whole  life  in  poverty,  in  raggedness,  in  humility, 
and  also  in  gentleness.  The  latter  has  been 
denied  on  account  of  the  fierce  language  he 
sometimes  uses  in  his  controrersial  writings. 
Certainly  the  trick  he  played  upon  Apollinaris 
was  disgraceful,  though  too  much  in  accord- 
ance with  the  temper  of  the  times.  But  as 
regards  those  whom  he  chiefly  assailed,  the 
Gnostics,  he  had  no  personal  feelings  of  antipathy 
against  them ;  most  of  them  had  been  long  dead ; 
but  living  in  seclusion,  with  his  natural  feel- 
ings curbed  back,  like  aU  ascetics  he  bursts  forth 
into  turbulent  declamatioiis,  entirely  devoid  of 
malice  and  ill-feeling,  but  giving  the  necessary 
relief  to  a  strong  but  repressed  temperament. 
We  may  take  his  words  in  his  Testament  as 
literally  true  where  he  says,  Opp,  Or,  ii.  396 : 
''Throughout  my  whole  life,  neither  by  night 
nor  day,  have  I  reviled  anyone,  nor  striven  with 
anyone;  but  in  their  assemblies  I  have  dis- 
puted with  those  who  denv  the  faith.  For  if 
a  wolf  is  entering  the  folo,  and  the  dog  goes 
not  out  and  barks,  the  master  beats  the  dog. 
But  a  wise  man  hates  no  one,  or  if  he  hates  at 
all,  he  hates  only  a  fool." 

Of  his  other  virtues,  and  especially  of  the 
reality  and  depth  of  his  humility,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  as  also  that  the  Syrian  church  has  not 
without  reason  extolled  him  as  its  greatest  orator 
and  poet,  and  styled  him  its  teacher,  its  prophet, 
its  pillar,  and  even,  as  its  hymn  writer,  '*  the 
harp  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Boediger  concludes 
his  account  of  him  in  Herzog's  Encyclopaedia 
with  the  following  eloquent  words :  ^  His  doc- 
trines were  those  prevalent  in  the  church  in  his 
days,  but  he  sets  them  forth  not  didacticallv  in 
dogmatic  form,  but  hortatively  with  pathos. 
He  urges  their  acceptance  without  refining  upon 
them.  It  is  moral  eamestneM  and  self-denial, 
even  to  asceticism,  for  which  he  strives,  while  he 
blames  and  despises  all  seeking  after  worldly 
good.  The  holy  Scripture  in  its  general  sense 
and  verbal  expression  forms  the  groundwork  of 
his  intellectual  activity,  but  he  allows  himself 
largely  to  amplify  it  in  a  poetical  and  even 
rhetorical  manner,  for  which  purpose  he  calls  in 
the  aid  not  merely  of  the  Apocrypha,  but  of 
legends.  He  states  his  subject  in  a  picturesque 
and  lively  manner,  and  even  dramatically  (not 
always  in  this  respect  keeping  to  the  nues  of 
good  taste,  as  where,  in  Opp,  9yr,  ii.  415,  he  in- 
troduces the  Virgin  making  an  address  to  the 
infant  Saviour) ;  he  loves  exclamations,  apostro- 
phes, antitheses,  and  plays  upon  words ;  he  piles 
up  metaphors  and  images,  and  knows  how  to 
employ  them  to  bring  out  the  manifold  meaning 
of  a  passage,  but  is  occasionally  guilty  of  exag- 
geration, and  of  using  fur-fetched  allusions.  As 
a  rule,  however,  his  manner  is  tasteful  and  that 
•f  a  master  in  Uie  art  of  description,  and  where  he 
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fails,  it  is  from  difl^iseness  and  from  overloadinf 
his  ideas  with  eloquent  words.  But  his  words 
reach  the  heart ;  for  they  treat  powerfully  of 
human  joys  and  cares ;  they  depict  the  struggles 
and  storms  of  life,  and  sometimes  its  calm  rest. 
He  knows  how  to  awaken  terror  and  alarm,  as 
he  sets  forth  before  the  sinner  his  punishment, 
God's  righteous  judgment,  his  destined  condemna- 
tion ;  he  knows,  too,  how  to  build  up  and  comfort, 
where  he  proclaims  the  hopes  of  the  faithful  and 
the  bliss  of  eternal  happiness.  His  words  ring 
in  mild,  soft  tones  when  he  paints  the  happy  rest 
of  the  pious,  the  peace  of  soul  enjoyed  by  those 
who  cleave  to  the  Christian  faith ;  they  thnsder 
and  rage  like  a  storm  wind  when  he  sconrges 
heretics,  or  chastises  pride  and  folly.  Ephran 
was  an  orator  possessed  of  spirit  and  taste,  and 
his  poetical  gifts  were  exactly  those  calcnlated 
to  give  weight  and  influence  to  his  authority  as 
a  teacher  among  his  countrymen.*'  As  such  they 
venerated  him,  giving  him  especially  the  title  of 
Malphono,  the  teacher,  but  one  of  his  greatest 
services  to  the  churcli  as  a  whole  was  the 
marvellous  variety  and  richness  which  he  gave 
to  its  public  worship.  [R.  P.  S.] 


EPHBAIM  (5),  ST^  bishop  of  Mylasa  in 
Caria,  mentioned  in  the  life  of  St.  Euselua,  a 
Roman  virgin  of  the  5th  century.  It  is  there 
stated  (cap.  iU.  §  12,  Boll.  Acta  8&  24  Jan.  iL 
600)  that  she  died  at  Mylasa  on  the  feast  day  of 
St.  Ephraim,  a  former  bishop  of  Mylasa,  whose 
body  lay  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Leuee. 
Leo  Allatius  mentions  Ephimim  of  Caria  among 
the  hymn  writers  of  the  ancient  Greek  church. 
(AUaUus,  de  Libr,  Eodes,  Grasc,  Dissert.  L  82, 
Paris,  1646 ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Chr.  i.  921.) 

[CH.] 

EPHBAIM  (8)  (Ephrem,  Epbraemito,  or,  as 
Theophanes  gives  the  name,  EuPHRUMinB),  bishop 
of  Antioch  and  patriarch,  527-M6  AJk  The 
title,  b  'Afif'tor,  given  him  by  Theophanes,  indi- 
CAtes  that  he  was  a  native  of  Amida  in  Armenia. 
He  devoted  the  early  part  of  his  life  to  dvil  and 
political  employments^  and  rose  to  high  distinc- 
tion in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  suod  became 
count  of  the  east  in  the  rdgn  of  Justin  L  Tlie 
city  of  Antioch  having  been  nearly  destroyed  in 
the  years  525  and  526  A.D.  by  successive  shocks 
of  earthquake,  and  by  the  conflagration  which 
broke  out  among  the  ruined  buildings,  Ephnim 
was  sent  by  Justin  as  commissioner  to  take 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  and  the 
restoration  of  the  city.  The  high  qualities 
manifested  by  him  in  the  fulfilment  of  these 
duties  gained  the  affection  and  respect  of  the 
people  of  Antioch,  who  unanimously  chosa 
him  as  the  bishop  in  room  of  Euphrasioa, 
who  had  been  crushed  by  the  flUiing  buildings. 
(Evagr.  H,  E,  iv.  5,  6.)  His  consecration  is 
placed  in  357  a.d.  Moschus  records  {PraL 
Spirit,  c  37)  that  his  elevation  to  the  episoopato 
had  been  shortly  before  predicted  to  him  by  « 
deposed  bishop  whom  he  had  found  working  lor 
his  livelihood.  As  bishop  he  continued  to  mani- 
fest the  same  benevolence,  and  care  of  the  poor 
and  exhibited  an  unwavering  firmness  and  seal 
against  the  heretical  tendencies  of  his  day.  Theo- 
phanes says  that  he  shewed  ^a  divine  nal 
against  schismatics"  (fihrcmogr.  p.  118).  Moa- 
chus  tells  a  story  of  an  encounter  he  had  wHh  od* 
of  the  pillar  ascetics,  a  ibllower  of  Severvs  aal 
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lkiA«qiluJi,i0  tlM  Beighboorhood  of  Hknpolis. 
TUsSCfttte  WviBg  propoted  as  a  testof orthodoij 
tlttt  tiMj  shovkl  cack  walk  through  a  fire,  drew 
bck  vhea  he  fbosd  that  Ephraim  was  ready 
to  Moept  the  oideal,  and  was  erentually  brought 
beck  to  the  orthodox  CUth  on  the  bUhop'i  cast- 
iag  Ui  *'oiBophoriaHi "  or  stole  into  the  flames, 
sad  its  remaiiiing  uninjured.  (Prat*  Spiritual, 
c  36.)  He  etaininfirt  sjnodicalljr  the  tenets  of 
SjTBclcticBs,  metropolitan  of  Tarsus,  who  was 
MBpected  of  fiatjchiaa  leanings,  but  who  was 
soiiaitted.  (Phot.  €o(L  328.)  In  537  ▲.o.,  at 
ths  biddi^  of  Justinian,  acting  under  the  influ- 
caet  ef  Pilagitts  (the  archdeaoon  of  Vigilius, 
sftsrwsnb  pope  himself)  he  repaired  with  Hypa- 
tiii  of  Ephtsus,  and  Peter  of  Jerusalem  to  Gaxa 
to  kold  a  oonnoU  in  the  matter  of  Pkul,  the 
pOzisick  of  AlezaiKlna,  who  had  been  banished 
to  tkst  dij  on  acooont  of  supposed  oomplidty 
in  the  death  of  Pkolna,  a  deacon  and  treasurer 
of  the  Cacsaria,  and  as  well  as  of  Nestorian 
leiBiBp,aad  who  was  there  deposed  from  his 
priastial  see.  Pelagius  having  been  urged  by 
*ie  tarbuleat  monks  of  PdesUne  to  secure  the 
wrfowBstfao  of  their  Origenistic  brethren, 
obtsiaed  a  reseripi  from  Justinian,  addressed  to 
tko  pstzfarehs  of  the  East,  requiring  them  to 
eDartae  synods  fin*  this  purpose.  In  obedience 
tstks  iBperer's  oommand,  Ephraim  held  a  synod 
u  ^atiecV  whkh  repudiated  the  doctrines  of 
Oii|cs  as  heieticaL  (Liberat.  c.  23,  apud  Labbe, 
CbacflL  ▼.  777  sq.;  Baronins,  AntuU.  537,  538.) 
He  was  a  rery  copious  writer,  being  the  author 
of  s  large  number  of  theological  treatises  directed 
sgaiBit  the  errors  of  Nastorius,  Eutyches,  Severus, 
tad  tlM  Acephali,  and  in  defence  of  the  decreea 
•f  the  oooncU  of  Chalcadon.  In  546  A.D.  he 
TisUod  to  the  serere  pressure  put  upon  all  the 
kubops  by  Justinian,  and  to  escape  deposition 
rdactsatly  subscribed  the  edict  the  emperor  had 
pat  forth  condemning  ''the  three  chapters," 
*ii  petios  honoris  quam  rirtutis  dilector  in- 
mtai.  (Facundua,  Fro  Defeiu.  7\ium  CapiL 
iv.  L)  He  did  not  sarrire  the  disgrace  of  this 
«»mdly  eoneeasioo,  and  died  347  A.D. 

Epkraim's  copious  theological  works  hare 
■baost  entirely  perished,  and  we  hare  little 
kaovledgB  of  them  sare  through  the  prolix 
MooBBt  giTon  by  PhoUus  {BibUoHL  Cod.  228, 
^X  Ho  speaks  of  baring  read  three  of  the 
toiuMs,  but  gives  particulars  of  two  only. 
TW  first  of  these  Tolnmes  contained  (1)  a  letter 
to  Zmobias,  a  layman  of  Emesa,  of  the  sect  of 
tbe  icephali,  defrading  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Oiimtal  additleB  to  the  Trisagion,  6  arwpm$€U 
V  4piSr;  (8)  three  letters  to  the  emperor 
Hitiaiai ;  (S)  two  letters  to  Anthimus,  bishop 
•f  Tkapesus,  others  to  Domitius,  to  Syncleticus, 
Mihop  of  Tavras ;  a  letter  to  a  Persian  named 
Bnacs,  containing  scriptural  proofs  of  the  doo- 
t>at  of  the  TrinHy,  the  Incarnation,  Ac,  to 
wtsia  monks  of  Kestorian  proclirities,  and 
••km;  (-0  synodical  acU  respecting  certain 
Istjchian  books ;  (5)  eight  panegyrical  die- 
•NnadaBTered  on  Cluutmaa  Day,  Maundy 
nvnday,  in  Lent,  |pc  The  second  rolume 
Msiaed  fimr  bodoi,  the  first  and  two  last  of 
^ek  were  devoted  to  a  defence  of  Cyril  of 
wsadria  and  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  against 
w  keiittcal  of^tonents,  and  the  last  comprised 
"wpBsB to  Br*  inauiries,  more  curious  thso 
W^i«fc  propceed  to  hi|p  1^  his  correspondent, 
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the  advocate  Anatolius ;  e.  g^  whether  Adam 
of  compound  substance ;  in  what  Adam's  immor- 
tality consisted ;  the  prolonged  existence  of  St. 
John,  &c  Some  few  fragments  of  his  defence 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  of  the  third 
book  against  Severus,  and  other  works,  are  given 
by  Mai  (Bibl.  Nov.  iv.  63,  vii.  204)  and  are 
printed  by  Migne  (Patrolog.  IxxxH.  pars  2,  pp. 
2099  sq.).  A  sermon  of  Ephraim  of  Antioch  on 
the  TransfiguraUon  has  been  erroneously  included 
in  the  works  of  Ephrem  Syrus  (Tillemont,  viiL 
^  757).  (Photius,  Biblioth,  228,  229;  Theo- 
phanes.  Chronograph,  ad  ann.  519,  p.  118  d; 
Moschus,  Prat,  Spiritual,  c.  36,  37 ;  Cave,  ffitt. 
Lit  i.  507;  Fabric  Bibl,  Orasc.  Ub.  t.  c  38 ; 
Le  Quien,  Oriau  Chritt,  ii  733.)  [£.  V.] 

EPHBES,  bUhop  of  Jerusalem.  [Ephbadc 
(2).] 

EPHT8IUS  was  bom  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
8rd  century.  His  piirents  were  pagans,  and 
when  Ephysius  came  to  reside  in  Rome  he  still 
adhered  to  their  religion.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  Sardinia  by  Diocletian,  and  a  short 
time  after  this  he  was  converted  to  Christianity. 
This  fact  soon  became  known  to  the  emperor, 
who  at  once  appointed  a  new  governor,  Julius, 
to  supersede  him.  Julius  on  arriring  there  at 
once  instituted  proceedings  against  Ephysius, 
and  finding  that  he  waa  determined  to  stand  U 
his  Christian  profession,  he  ordered  him  to  hi 
put  to  death  about  A.D.  303.  He  is  commemo 
rated  Jan.  15.  {Mart  Bom, ;  AA,  SS  Jan.  i 
997.)  [T.  S.  B.] 

EPIGABPItJS,  pnsbyter  of  Beneventum, 
the  subject  of  a  letter  of  pope  Leo  I.  to  Doros, 
bishop  of  Beneventum,  March  8,  A.D.  448.  Paolus, 
another  presbyter  of  Beneventum,  had  complained 
of  the  uncanonical  promotion  of  Epicarpios  above 
his  seniors,  many  of  whom  of  the  fint  and  second 
rank  had  yielded  precedence.  Pope  Leo  strongly 
blames  Doms  for  the  favouritism,  praises  Paul  us 
for  not  going  away,  and  is  indignant  with  the 
other  presbyten  ror  their  subservience.  (Leo. 
Mag.  ipitt,  18,  aL  19  in  Patrol.  Lat.  liv.  709.) 

[W.  M.  S.] 

BPIOHABIS,  a  martyr  at  Rome  under 
Diocletian.  She  was  arrested  by  Caesarius  the 
prefect,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  She  is  com- 
memorated Sept.  27.  {Men,  Bas. ;  Baron.  Annal. 
303, 15 ;  AA.  S&  Sept  viL  478.)       [T.  S.  a] 


BPIOTKTUS  0).  This  philosopher  was  bom 
at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  Aflerwaxtls  we  find  him 
a  slave  at  Rome ;  his  master  waa  Epaphroditus, 
one  of  the  courtiers  of  Nero.  He  obtained  his 
liberty,  but  when  or  how  is  uncertain.  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  all  the  philosophen  were 
ba^shed  from  Rome;  and  Enictetus  retired  to 
Nicopolis,  a  dtv  of  Epirus.  There  he  discoursed 
on  morals ;  and  one  among  his  hearers,  Arrian, 
preserved  notes  of  his  lectures,  which  have  come 
down  to  our  own  time.  He  is  reported  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  nign  of  Adrian,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  that  emperor 
Some  even  say  that  he  lived  into  the  reign  of  M. 
Antoninus,  but  this  seems  very  unlikely.  That 
emperor  was  however  a  great  admirer  of  his 
works.  The  stories  told  about  him  evince  at 
once  his  excessive  poverty  (at  any  rate  as  far  as 
the  e.\rlf  part  of  his  life  is  concerned)  and  ths 
ree^gnatiott  and  aweetness  of  his  character.    In 
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^  old'ftge  b«  nrad  the  child  of  one  of  hb 
frieodis  thmt  would  otherwise  have  beeo  ezpoeed 
to  perUh  ;  the  naiM  whom  he  procured  for  thU 
child  wa«,  it  mppean,  the  first  senrant  he  had 
erer  had. 

Epictetus  lived  strictly  according  to  his  phi- 
.osuphjr;  and  hence  his  writings  have  that  Vital 

Kwer  which  can  be  attained  by  no  other  means. 
lej  have  indeed  the  characteristic  marlcs  of 
Stoidsm;  and  among  those  marks  there  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  them  the  defect,  that  they 
ireat  the  desires  which  men  commonly  experience 
in  the  course  of  their  life  too  much  as  aberrations 
to  be  sobfugated  and  put  down.  This  oharacter 
does  of  course  belong  to  some  desires,  but  not  to 
all,  nor  to  the  greater  part.  Again,  Epictetus  is 
perhaps  liable  to  the  charge  that  as  he  depre- 
dates too  ranch  the  desires,  so  he  exalts  too 
much  the  power  of  the  will ;  he  thinks  it  far 
more  capable  of  goTeming  the  desires  than,  by 
itself,  it  can  be. 

Bat  when  these  defects  are  admitted  (and  they 
belong  to  all  Stoical  writers,  though  we,  follow- 
ing Horaoe,  are  generally  disposed  to  exaggerate 
them  and  to  forget  the  merits  of  the  philosophem 
thns  criticised)  it  must  also  be  said  that  they  do 
but  slightly  mar  the  excellenoe  which  appears  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  writings  of  Epictetus. 
His  spirit  was,  indeed,  of  a  higher  order  than  th^ 
system  which  he  nominally  followed.  **  A  poor 
man,  a  sUtc,  a  cripple,  but  belored  by  the 
gods ; "  such  was  the  account  which  he,  not  un- 
truly, gave  of  himself  .  A  few  extracts  will, 
proMbly,  gire  a  better  idea  of  his  teaching  than 
•ay  description.  The  following  are  from  the 
Diaoo'irteM : — 

**When  you  hare  shut  your  doors,  and 
darkened  your  room,  remember,  never  to  say  that 
y«u  are  alone,  for  you  are  not;  but  God  is 
within,  and  your  Genius  is  within;  and  what 
need  hare  they  of  light  to  see  what  you  are 
doing?  To  this  God  you  ought  likewise  to  swear 
•ttch  an  oath  as  the  soldiers  do  to  Caesar.  For 
do  they,  in  order  to  receive  their  pay,  swear  to 
prefer  before  all  things  the  safety  of  Caesar :  and 
will  not  you  swear,  who  have  received  so  many 
and  so  great  favours;  or,  if  you  have  sworn, 
will  you  not  stand  to  it  ?  Atad  what  must  you 
swear?  Never  to  disobey,  nor  accuse,  nor 
murmur  at  anv  of  the  things  appointed  by^  him : 
nor  unwillingly  to  do  or  suffer  anything  neces- 
sary.*'   (LU.) 

**  When  one  consulted  him,  how  he  might  per- 
suade his  brother  to  forbear  treating  him  ill : 
Philosophy,  answered  Epictetus,  does  not  promise 
to  procure  anything  external  to  man :  otherwise 
it  would  admit  something  beyond  its  proper 
subject  matter.  For  the  subject  matter  of  a 
oarpenter  is  wood ;  of  a  statuary,  brass ;  and  so, 
of  the  art  of  living,  the  subject  matter  is  each 
person's  own  life.  *  What^  then,  is  my  brother's  ?' 
That,  again,  belongs  to  his  own  art  of  living; 
bat  to  yours  is  external,  like  an  estate,  like 
bealth,  like  reputation.  Now,  philosophy  pro- 
mises none  of  these.  .  .  .  'But  how,  then,  is 
my  brother  to  lay  aside  his  anger  against  me  ? ' 
Bring  him  to  me,  and  1  will  tell  Aim ;  but  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  tfou  about  hi$  anger.'*    (i.  15.) 

The  ioilowing  are  from  the  Enchiridion; 
''Beqnire  not  things  to  happen  as  you  wish; 
bat  wish  them  to  happen  as  they  do  happen,  and 
yiw  wiU  ^  o«  velL'^    <TiU.) 
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''When  yon  do  anything  from  n  cl^ar  jn% 
ment  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  never  ahon  tbil 
being  seen  to  do  it,  even  though  the  world 
should  make  a  wrong  supposition  about  it ;  £«, 
if  you  do  not  act  right,  shun  the  action  itself; 
but,  if  you  do,  why  are  you  afraid  of  those  who 
censure  you  wrongly  ?  "    (xxxv.) 

'*  Never  call  yourself  a  philosopher,  nor  talk  a 
l^reat  deal  among  the  unieamed  about  theorems ; 
but  act  conformably  to  them."    (alri) 

^  Never  say  of  anything,  I  have  lost  it ;  but,  I 
have  restored  it.  Is  your  child  dead  ?  it  is 
restored.  Is  your  wife  dead?  she  is  restored. 
Is  your  estate  taken  away  ?  Well,  and  is  not  that 
likewise  restored  ?  *  But  he  who  took  it  away  is 
a  bad  man.'  What  is  it  to  you,  by  whose  hands 
he  who  gave  it,  hath  demanded  it  back  again  ? 
While  he  gives  you  to  possess  it,  take  care  of  it ; 
but  as  of  something  not  your  own,  as  pnssengin 
do  at  an  inn."    (xi.) 

The  following  are  from  the  /Wymmtt.  ''If 
you  would  be  good,  first  believe  that  yoa  are 
bad."  (it)  **  Instead  of  herds  of  oxen,  endeavour 
to  assemble  flocks  of  fHends  about  yoar  house. 

(iiii.) 

It  is  a  natural  question,  whether  Epictetos 
was  indebted  to  the  gospels,  or  to  Cnristian 
writers,  for  any  part  of  his  morality.  The 
answer  cannot  quite  orrtainly  be  given ;  but  on 
the  whole  it  seems  probable  tlut  there  was 
no  direct  connexion  between  him  and  any 
Christian  writer  or  teacher.  He  never  allndes  to 
Christianity.  Yet  some  of  his  phrases  are 
startUngly  like  Biblical  expressions ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  new  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  were  spreading  through  society  had 
touched  him,  though  ne  was  unoonseioas  of 
their  origin.  If  we  compare  Epicteioa  with 
those  who  most  truly  deserve  the  name  oi  reli- 
gious teachers,  we  are  sensible  that  he  ladu 
something  of  that  fire  which  is  so  vital  an 
element  in  all  spiritual  influence.  But  all- 
must  be  struck  with  the  eminently  practical 
diaracter  of  his  teaching ;  and  for  his  personal 
character  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  adxnirationy 

Epictetus  accepted  the  more  material  and 
quasi-scientific  parts  gf  the  Stoic  philoeof^y; 
but  they  were  not  the  parts  that  had  a  chief 
attraction  for  him,  and  his  allusions  to  them  are 
rare. 

There  is  a  good  translation  of  the  extant 
works  of  Epictetus  written  in  the  last  century 
(1758)  by  Mrs.  Carter.  From  this  transUtion 
the  above  extracts  are  taken.  (See  also  Zeller, 
Philotophie  der  GriecheH,  1865,  Theil  uL  Abth.  1. 
pp.  6hO  sq.,  and  the  art.  Epictetdi  in, the  Dkt, 
a.  and  B,  Biog.)  [J.  B.  M.]  . 

EPICTETUS  (8)  (Boll.  Ada  88.  MaL  v« 
248),  bishop  of  Side  and  Ambratia.  [EpiTACiut.} 

rCH.]  . 

EPICTETUS  (8X  snoceseor  of  fo^va^ 
tianus  in  the  see  of  Assurae  (Zanfour,  Playfisir^ 
TraveU  in  Footstept  of  JBruoSj  p.  207),  Cyp; 
£p.  65;  succeeded,  before  A.pl  25.%  by.ViCTOit^ 
who  speaks  sixtv-eighth  in  SenU.  Ejpp,  A.D.  256) 

[e;w,b.j 

EPICTETUS  (4),  martyred  with  several 
companions  at  Portus  Romauns  (Us.,  Hier.,  Ad.) 
on  the  Via  Ostiensis  (Vet,  Bom,  Mart)^  oomw 
memorated  Avg.  22.    (Mori.  Hier.,  Ail.,  Us.) 

[T.  a  &]  1 
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*  KFIGTETUS  (6)  L,  bishop  of  CentumetUM 
^riu  Veccbk)  in  Etniria,  on  the  sm  coatt,  m 
Me  wUeh  was  aftenrardf  incorpontod  in  that 
«f  Vilerbo.  This  bishop  is  found  amongst  those 
who  attended  the  oonncil  of  Aries,  A.D.  314, 
wkich  wsf  assembled  at  the  order  of  Constantine 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  Donatists. 
(UgfaeUi,  Ital.  8aor.  x.  5tf ;  Mansi,  iL  477,  where, 
together  with  the  bishop  of  Portus,  he  subscribed 
tk  euo&f  after  the  African  bbhops.)     [L.  D.] 

EPICTETUS(6)  n^  bbhop  of  Centnmoellae, 
a  Tklent  Arian,  a  persecutor  of  the  Catholics, 
and  a  friend  of  the  emperor  Constantius.  Atha- 
aaaot  dsKribes  him  (if.  Arkai,  307,  Migne, 
hsu.  Or.  u\*.)  as  a  neouhyte,  audacious,  and 
pitparsd  for  ererj  eyil;  he  narrates  how 
Kpictctiis  with  two  others  consecrated  Felix  as 
pepe  in  the  place  of  the  exiled  liberius,  when 
t^  eanochs  from  the  imperial  household 
Rpmtnted  the  people  in  the  election,  as  the 
Hsc«  did  the  church.  (Baron.  355,  U.  Ux. ; 
(Jf  belli,  RaL  3acr,  x.  56.)  [L.  D.] 

EPIGTETUS  (7X  ^rc  a.i>.  369,  bishop  of 
Cwinth.  He  receireid  a  celebrated  letter  from 
AtlwiaiiQs  in  reply  to  his  request  for  arguments 
sgaiost  certain  errors  then  in  controrersy  at 
CwiatL  Some  had  maintained  that  the  human 
My  of  oar  Lord  was  consubstantial  with  His 
Mty;  others  that  He  was  a  man  adopted  only 
to  ke  the  Son  of  God.  Athaoanius  blames 
i^iictetas  for  baring  even  allowed  these  opinions 
to  be  set  forth.  The  letter  has  been  quoted 
by  Epijphaoitts  {Haer,  Ixxrii.  p.  997),  by  Theo- 
^Mct,  Cyril,  Leo,  bj  the  councils  of  £phesus  and 
Cbaloedon,  and  bjr  Justinian  in  his  letter  to 
lltnaas.  It  was  early  corrupted  for  party  pur- 
poM,  as  Pianl  of  Emesa  found  to  his  cost  in  his 
coBtioriny  with  Cjril.  He  imprudently  quoted 
a  iabe  edition,  and  was  corrected  by  Cyril. 
(FitroL  Graec  xxtL  p.  1049,  §  720;  Athanas. 
ifnt  «<  EpieUtmm ;  CeiUier,  iv.  142 ;  Gams, 
Smn  Epitoop,  430.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

SPICrrETUS  (S),  deacon  of  Rome.  a.d.  432, 
bmrer  of  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius  to  pope 
(^•dsitlaas  L  The  pope  in  his  congratulatory 
^«ttcr  to  the  synod  of  Ephesus  calls  him  and  his 
cMBpaaion  the  presbyter  John,  *'  my  devout  sons, 
beiofed  of  God."  (Coeles.  Pap.  Epiat.  xx. ;  Patr. 
1*L  1. 538.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

EPKTTETUS  (9),  bUhop  of  Diocletianopolis, 
)>nMnt  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  ▲.o.  451 
(OmoA.  GfMT.  iL  326  b,  ed.  Rome,  1628).  His 
see  town  was  probably  the  Diocletianopolis  of 
Tbraoe.  He  has  been  confused  with  £lissaens, 
biihop  of  Diodettanopolb  in  Palestine.  (Reland, 
f^hid.  IUu$L  iL  736;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Chr.  uL 
«iS ;  Gams,  Strie*  Epimf.  427.)  [fiLlftlAEUg  (1).] 
[C.  H.] 

SPICTETUS  (leX  bishop  of  Clandiopolis 
(Bitbyniian)  in  the  prorince  of  Honorias,  present 
•t  the  council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  536, 
dibicr  Hennas.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ  i.  569 ; 
»«■«,  TuL  878.)  [L.  D.] 

£Pn>AUBU8,  bishop  of  Side,  the  metro- 
P^  of  the  first  Pamphylia,  subscribed  the 
coMs  of  the  conncil  of  Ancyra,  A.O.  314 ;  Pisi- 
^^•^  ia  the  snfaacription  should  be  altered  to 
^^dask.    Some  MSS.  hare  Pergamenus,  whence 
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it  hkt  been  aupposed  that  a  second  Epidanmsi 
bishop  of  Perga,  the  metropolis  of  tne  seuuaa 
Pamphylia,  was  also  present.  (Mansi,  iL  534; 
Gams,  Series  Epiac  450;  Le  Quien,  Orien$ 
CKrUU  i.  997,  1013.)  [L.  D.] 

EPIG0NIU8,  an  African  bishop,  one  of 
two  legates  sent  by  the  first  African  council, 
A.o.  399  or  401,  under  Anastasius  (Mansi, 
iii.  979),  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  praying  him 
to  issue  an  edict  for  the  protection  of  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary,  which  had  long  been  en- 
joyed by  the  churches  (fiod,  Th,  IX.  xlr.  1, 2, 3^ 
but  which  had  been  seriously  invaded  by  Mascaxe, 
during  the  recent  rebellion  of  Gildo.  Epigonius 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  third  council  of 
Carthage,  A.D.  397  or  398.  (Mansi,  iii.  887, 
cc  42,  44;  Bruns,  Cbjum.  L  130,  131.) 

CT.  W.  D.] 

EPIOONUS,  a  disciple  of  Noetus  of  Smyrna, 
who  came  to  Rome  about  the  year  ^.D.  200, 
and  there  promulgated  his  master's  opinion* 
(Hippol.  Ref.  ix.  7).  He  seems  to  have  passed 
from  the  scene  before  Hippolytus  wrote,  having 
been  succeeded  as  leader  of  the  monarch  ian  party 
at  Rome  by  his  pupil  Cleomenes.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  either  of  them  was  in  formal 
separation  from  the  church,  for  we  are  not  told 
of  the  excommunication  of  any  of  this  school 
prior  to  that  of  Sabellius  by  CallistuA  (Hippol. 
ix.  12).  [Clbomenes.]  On  De  Romi's  proposed 
identification  of  Epigonus  with  Praxeas(^«i/^'fi. 
di  Arch,  Chrint.  1866,  p.  69),  see  Praxbas. 

[G.  S.] 

EPIMACHUS  (1),  a  martyr  at  Alexandria 
with  Alexander  during  the  Decian  persecution'; 
commemorated  Dec  12.  They  were  kept  for  a 
long  time  in  prison,  and  finally  burned.  (Eus. 
tL  41.;  Mart.  Us. ;  Baron.  Annai.  253,  105.) 

fr.  S.  B.] 
EPIMACHUS  (8),  a  martyr  at  Rome  with 
Gordianus  during  the  reign  of  Julian.  They  were 
scourged  and  tortured,  and  then  cast  into  prison : 
upon  refusing  to  renounce  their  faith  they  were 
beheaded.  They  were  commemorated  May  10. 
(Mart.  Rem,  Vet.,  Hier.,  Bedae,  Ad.,  (Is.) 

(T.  S.  B.] 

EPINOEA.    [Ennoea,  Simon.] 

EPIPHANES,  a  Gnostic  writer,  who  Uaght 
about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century,  or  earlier. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iii.  p.  511) 
gives  the  following  account  of  him.  He  was 
the  son  of  Cabpocrateb,  by  a  mother  named 
Alexandria,  a  native  of  Cephallenia.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  honoured  as  a  god 
at  Same,  a  city  of  Cephallenia,  a  handsome  temple 
and  other  buildings  having  been  raised  in  liis 
memory^;  and  at  the  new  moon  the  Cephallenians 
being  wont  to  come  together  to  celebrate  his 
apotheosis  by  sacrifices,  libations,  banquets,  anU 
the  singing  of  hymns.  He  had  been  instructed  by 
his  father  in  the  ordinary  circle  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Ho  was  the 
founder  of  the  **  Monadic  Gnosis,"  and  from  him 
flowed  the  heresy  of  those  atlter wards  known  as 
Carpocratians.  Hd  was  the  author  of  a  work  oil 
Justice,  which  he  made  to  consist  in  eqiulity. 
He  taught  that  God  having  given  his  lenefitK  te 
all  alike  and  in  common,  human  laws  are  ceu- 
surable  which  instf tuted  the  distinction  of  meam 
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and  fMiHiysad  wbidi  Mcnre  to  out «  bis  peculiar 
BoaneMioB  that  to  which  nil  have  an  eqoal  sbs^. 
Thii  commiiBMtic  doctrine  he  extended  U>  the 
Mxua)  relations.  It  wa«  injustice  in  a  man  by 
marrjii^^  a  womanf  in  whom  he  had  no  more 
rights  tluHi  anyone  else,  to  claim  that  she  should 
be  considered  as  peculiarly  belongii^  to  himself. 
The  commandment,  **  llion  abalt  not  ooT«t  tby 
Beighbovr'a  wife,"  he  condemned  as  absnid.  it 
VM  ridicolova  to  hnagint  that  the  same  Being 
eonld  make  ooncapisocnc*a  part  of  man's  natare 
mad  then  issne  to  him  the  command  Thou  sbalt 
Bot  covet.  What«Ter  may  hare  been  the  origin 
of  the  phmse  **Monadk  Gnosis,"  the  doctrine 
here  described  seems  the  direct  opposite  of 
Dualism.  Instead  of  aooonnting  for  the  existence 
af  eril  as  the  work  of  a  hostUe  principle,  this 
theory  would  represent  moral  eril  as  baring  no 
existence,  but  as  being  a  mere  fiction  of  human 
laws,  perversely  instituted  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  Creator. 

We  may  well  believe  on  Clement's  authority, 
ibe  existence  of  the  work  on  Justice  bearing  the 
name  of  £piphane8 ;  nor  is  Clement  likely  to 
have  been  misinformed  as  to  his  relation  to 
Carpocratet.  But  H  has  saemed  to  some  impro- 
bable that  if  be  had  died  so  young  he  could  have 
h«ld  the  place  ascribed  to  him  as  head  of  the  sect 
of  Carpocratiaus.  This  perhaps  may  be  explained 
by  the  fiict  that  we  are  not  told  of  any  book 
written  by  ODrpocratet»  so  that  it  may  hare  been 
throogb  tbe  writings  of  the  son  that  the  sect 
really  extended  itself.  Though  we  never  find 
the  name  Epiphaniana,  the  sect  is  described 
by  Epiphaniw  (ffaer,  xxv.  p.  77)  as  ol  rov 
*Evt^ayovf.  But  the  honours  said  to  have 
been  paid  to  Epiphanes  at  Same  have  ap- 
peared to  many  quite  incredible.  Dodwell 
{Di$8,  4  «a  Irenasmn^  §(  29)  suggests  that  he 
might  have  held  his  school  at  his  mother's 
native  place,  and  there  have  enrolled  a  multitude 
<»f  disciples.  But  Mosheim  (De  Helnu  Ckritt, 
amte  CunsL  p.  370)  conjectured  that  Clement 
made  tbe  same  mistake  that  Justin  Martyr  is 
supposed  to  have  committed  in  the  case  of 
Simon  Magna,  and  imagined  a  heathen  festival 
that  be  witnessed  at  Samc^  and  which  was  there 
Known  as  r&  'Ea-i^dyia,  to  have  been  instituted 
in  honour  of  the  Epiphanes  with  whom  he  was 
firanliar.  Volkmar  has  worked  out  this 
bypethesis  with  much  detail  (Monat^cKrift  des 
ufittemchafUichan  VertimB,  Zurich,  1956).  The 
Ged  worshipped  was  the  Moon  God,  not,  how- 
ever, tbe  ordinary  lunar  deity  worshipped  at 
ibe  full  moon,  but  6  *Evi^arfis,  tbe  new  appear- 
ing moon.  The  storv  that  Epiphanes  died  in  bis 
17th  year  mythically  represents  the  fact  that 
tbe  new  moon  no  loneer  exists  when  17  days 
(or  more  than  the  halfof  the  month)  are  over. 
And  licentious  oommmiity  of  women  accom- 
panied all  moan  worship.  However  little  con- 
fidence the  details  of  this  theory  inspire,  we 
must  admit  the  possibility  that  Clement  may 
have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  theCephallenian 
rites  to  have  been  in  honour  of  the  Gnostk 
EfNiphanes. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Irenaeus  (L  xi.  3,  p.  54) 
which,  it  has  been  contended,  gives  us  anothei 
specimen  of  the  teaching  of  Epiphanes.  In 
ffiving  an  account  of  the  doctrines  of  some 
rollowers  of  Valentinns,  after  statii^  the  theory 

HI  to  mestioii  tbe  descrip- 
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tkm  which  another  **  illustrious  teacber  of  tkilN^ 
(clams  DMgister)  gives  of  tbe  origin  of  tbe  pri- 
mary Tetrad.     In   this  the  first    principle   is 
stated  to  be  one  existing  before  all  thia^^  sur- 
passing all  thought  and  speech,  which  the  author 
call»  (Meliness  (/iu>v^i)s).    With  this  Monotes  co- 
existed a  power  which  he  calls  Unity  (ipini%). 
This  Monotes  and  Henotes  constituting  absolute 
unity  (rb  ly  o^o-oi)  emitted    (though   not  in 
any  proper  sense  of  that  word)  a  principle  tbe 
object    of  thought  only,    which    reason    caOa 
Monad.    And  with  this  Monad  co-existed  a  power 
consubstantial  with  it,  which  the  author  calla 
Unit  {rh  ly).     From  this  Tetrad  came  all  tbe 
rest  of  tbe  Aeons.      Pearson  conjectured  (see 
Dodwell,  lJi$9eH.  in  Iren,  iv.  {§  25)  that  tbe 
^'clarus  magister"  of  the  old    Latfai  transl»-^ 
tion  represented  Iwi^ai^f  SiSda'auXor,  and  that 
this  Epiphanes  was  a  proper  name,  or  at  least  tba% 
there  was  a  play  upon  words  referring  to  th»fc 
naroe^    The  doctrine  of  the  extract  then,  which 
seems  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  theory  of  n 
Tetrad  with  strong  belief  in  tbe  unity  of  a>« 
First  Principle,  might  w^U   be  a  part  of  tiN 
Monadic  Gnosis,  of  which  Epiphanes  was  said  tM 
be   the  author.      Pearson's  restoration  of  iIm 
Greek  has  since  been  pretty  nearly  verified  bj 
tbe  recovery  of  the  passage  as  reproduced    l>]| 
Hippolytus  {Ref,  vi.  38),  where  it  runs  &XAor  S 
rit  Ivi^ajH^t  BiZdo'tcaXn  abrmv.    Here  tbe  woa^ 
in  question  is  plainly  an  adjective,  and  Tertulli^i 
so  understood  it,  who  transktes  {Adv,  Valent,  37 
"  insignioris  apud  eos  magistri."    On  the  otbe 
band,   Epiphanius  nndentood    tbe    passage     « 
Epiphanes.    On  examining  what  be  tells  of  tha 
heretic  {ffaer,  32)  it  is  plain  that  EpiphaiaTc 
has  been  following  Irenaeus  until,  on  coming  to  t.li 
words  ^a-i^oi^r  SiSdo-aaXor  he  goes  off  to  Clemex 
of  Alexandria,  and  puts  in  what  be  there  fo-an 
about  Epiphanes.     But  Neander  has   made 
almost  certain  that  the  person  to  whom  Irenssei 
really  refers  is  Marcctb.    He  points  out   t.Hi 
these  four   names  for    the    membera    of     t.1 
primary  Tetrad,  Monotes,  Henotes,  Monas,  ai 
Hen,  which  the  ^  illustrious  teacher "  (ch^   \ 
speaiu  of  as  names  of  bis  own  giving,   ooo 
again  with  a  aoff*  A  vpocfpifTac  in  a  passage  <^t 
from  Marcus  by  name  {Iren.  i.  15,  p.  74^ 

The  assertion  of  Epiphanius  that  Epiplaaax 
comes  dimnologically  after  Sccundos  baa  be 
treated  with  more  respect  by  Dodwell  and  o^b< 
than  tbe  statements  of  so  careless  a  uwrii 
deserve.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  hac&  « 
ground  for  his  assertion  except  that  he  fbuxM] 
Irenaeus,  after  tbe  mention  of  Secnndua,  *ur1 
he  supposed  to  be  a  mention  of  Epiphanea. 

[Gk  S 

EPIPHANIA  (1>  wife  of  the  general  R^ 
dins,  and  mother  of  tbe  Eastern  emperor  c^f  ti, 
name.     (Theoph.  Chron,  A.C  60-2.)     [Ecrcso 

EPIPHANIA    (SX   ala9    called    EcrK>cN 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Heradius  by 
wife  Endoda.    She  was  bom  July  7,  61 X 
tized  August  15  by  the  patriarch  Sei^^ins 
church  of  the  Deipara  in  the  district  of 
nae  at  Constantinople,  and  on  October 
crowned  in  the  palatine  oratory  of  St. 
In  G25  she  was  betrothed  to  Zebelia, 
the  Chazari,  from  whom  her  father  bad 
ooDaidenvble  reinfbroementa  in  bb  wars  ^ 
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Itf  w%j  to  be  married  ihe  heard  of  the  prince^* 
iatb,  and  retnmed  to  Constantinople.  The 
Chaari  vere  alio  called  Gaxari,  and  were  Turks. 
(TlKopk.  Cknmogr.  250  in  Piitr.  Grace  criiL 
627 ;  Do  Guge,  Hid,  JByx<mL  p.  101,  ed.  Venice, 
1729;  BaxtMU  ±JB.»d  ann.  625,  UL) 

[W.  M.  S.] 

SPIPHANIUMCEvt^ioir),  a  niece  of  Chrj- 
•orton*!  (riead  Constantios,  the  presbyter  of 
Aitioch.  To  her  godlj  edncation  Conttantios 
csUesfcs  her  mother  to  derote  especial  care. 
(Chryi.  ^  238.)  [E.  V.] 

BPIPHANIU8  (IX  bishop  of  Salamis,  in 
tk  iilaad  of  Cjrpros,  and  one  of  tha  most  sealoos 
ckmnoas  of  orthodox  fiuth  and  monastic  pietj, 
was  bora  at  Besandake,  a  Tillage   near  Elen- 
tkropolis  in  Palestine.    The  year  of  his  birth 
b  oaknown,  but  seeing  that  in  ▲.D.  892,  twelve 
fan  before  his  death,  he  was  already  an  aged 
maa,  we  may  oonjacturally  set  the  date  of  his 
Bstirity  in  some  year  of  the  decade  between 
AA  310  and  a,ik  320.    Much  of  his  early  life- 
tims  was  spent  among  the  monks  of  Egypt, 
asMig  whom  he  not  only  acquired  a  burning 
seal  for  eccleaiastical  orthodoxy  and  the  new 
^nu  of  ascetic  life  then  coming  into  farour, 
bat  also  came  lor  the  first  time  into  contact 
vith  Tsrioos  kinds  of  heretics.    It  is  probably 
s  mnioisoence  of  his  life  in  Egypt,  when   he 
t(4U  OS  that  in  his  early  youth,  Gnostic  ladies  of 
iedocdTe  beauty  had  endlMyonred  to  obtain  his 
adibesioa  to  their  sect  and  given  him  some  of 
tbcir  books  to  rend.     But  the  youthful  ancho- 
ivt,   suoeeMsfnlly     resisting     all    temptations, 
levcaJsd  the  matter  to  the  bishops  of  the  neigh- 
boorbood,  and  caused  an  investigation  to  be  set 
m  foot,  which  resulted  in   the  banishment  of 
ofiity  penons  (Hcusr,  xxri.   17)u    At  twenty 
yean  of  age  he  returned  home  and  built  a 
■■BHtirT  near  Besanduke,  of  which  he  himself 
udertook  the  direction.     It  appears  that  he 
vas  ordained    presbyter    by  Entychins,   then 
biabop  of  Cleutheropolis.   With  St.  Hilarion,  the 
^Miidcr  of  Palestinian  monastidsm,  Epiphanius 
early  stood  in  intimate  relation,  and  at  a  time 
viiea  the  great  majority  of  Oriental   bishops 
£mmred  Arian   or  semi-Arian  views,  adhered 
vitb  aashaken  fidelity  to  the  Nicene  faith,  and 
iu  posecnted  champions,  Eusebins  of  Vercelli 
sad  Raaitnns  of  Antioeh,  whom  Cocitantins  had 
baatahed  from  their    sees.      In    A.D.    367   he 
yru  elected  bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus,  the 
udsat   Salamis,  where,    for    six    and    thirty 
fears,  he  discharged  the  episcopal  office  with  the 
like  seal  to  that  with  which  he  had  presided 
over  his  monastery  in  Palestine.      Ui^er  his 
ytwaet  the  whole  island    was  soon  covered 
vith  Boaajtie  tnstitations.     With  the  monks  of 
Palestine,    and    especially    those    of   his    own 
■ooaatery  at  Eleutheropolis,  he   continued  as 
biibop  to  hold   uninterrupted  communication ; 
aed  these  last  were  unwearied  in  their  efforts 
to  eitend  his  renown  for  piety,  orthodoxy,  and 
laanuag.    It  soon    came  to  pas^  that   people 
eeesttlted  him   on   all    important  questions  of 
dwtriae  and  discipline,  and  Epiphanius  found  no 
^Ificul^  in  oonrincing  himself  that  a  watch- 
laao  of  the  church   must  reckon  it  among  his 
cidaf  duties  to  let  hla  voice  be  heard  in  all  the 
ocdenastieal  eootrorersies  of  the  time.    Some 
fnn  after  his  eUvation  to  the  eplseopate,  he 
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addressed  a  letter  to  the  fidthful  in  Arabia,  in 
defence  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary^ 
which  was  afterwards  incorporated,  almost 
without  alteration  in  his  great  work,  Against  all 
Heresies.  (JHaer,  Ixxviii.) 

Soon  after  this  several  presbyters  of  Suedra^ 
in  Pamphylia,  invoked  hli  assistance  in  their 
controversy  with  Arians  and  Macedonians,  by 
drawing  up  for  them  a  detailed  exposition  o( 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Similar  applications  were  at  the  same  time 
made  to  him  from  various  other  quarters ;  by 
an  Egyptian  Christian,  for  instance,  named 
Hypatius,  who  himself  undertook  a  journey  to 
Salamis  for  that  purpose,  and  by  a  preiibyter^ 
Conops,  apparently  a  Pisidian,  who,  in  his  own 
name,  and  that  of  his  co-presbyters,  sought 
instruction  from  Epiphanius  in  refiirence  to  a 
long  series  of  disputed  doctrines.  This  was  the 
origin  of  his  ^Kyuvpmrit  (Anoorates)  published 
in  the  year  374  A.IK,  being  an  exposition  of  the 
true  £uth,  as  it  had  from  the  beginning  been 
taught  in  the  church,  which,  anchor-like,  might 
fix  the  minds  of  its  readers,  and  save  them  from 
being  tossed  about  by  the  malice  of  Satan  amid 
the  stormv  waves  of  heresy. 

A  simiUur  occasion  gave  the  impulse  to  hia 
great  heresiological  work,  written  in  the  years 
874  to  376  or  377  A.D.,  the  so-called  UnApmf^ 
on  which  his  fame  as  a  oombater  of  heresy  chiefly 
rests.  He  wrote  this  work  at  the  request  of 
Acadus  and  Paulus,  two  presbyters  and  heads  of 
monasteries  in  Coele-Syria,  sjid  in  it  attacks 
with  like  zeal  the  numerous  Gnostic  sects  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
opposition  of  his  own  time,  Arians,  semi- Arians, 
Macedonians,  ApoUinarians,  Origenists,  whose 
various  opinions  he  regards  as  so  many  corrup- 
tions of  the  true  fiiith,  as  it  had  been  handed 
down  from  the  apostles  themselves.  But  a 
merely  literary  activity  could  not  satisfy  his 
pious  zeal;  we  find  him  also  embracing  every 
opportunity  of  personally  opposing  what  appeared 
to  him  soul-destroying  error.  So,  about  the  yeai 
376  A.D.,  we  find  him  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  Apollinarian  controversies.  Vitalis,  a  pres- 
byter of  Antioeh,  had  been  consecrated  bishop 
by  Apollinaris  himself;  whereupon  Epiphanius 
undertook  a  journey  to  Antioeh  for  the  purpose 
of  recalling  Vitalis  from  his  error,  and  recon- 
ciling him  to  the  orthodox  bishop  Paulinus. 
His  utmost  efforts,  however,  proved  unsuccessful. 
Though  not  himself  present  at  the  oecumenical 
council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  which  en- 
sured the  triumph  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  in  the 
Oriental  churches,  his  shorter  confession  of  faith, 
which  is  found  at  the  end  of  his  AnooraiuB  (c 
120),  and  seems  to  have  been  the  baptismal  creed 
of  the  church  of  Salamis,  agrees  almost  word 
for  word  with  the  Constantinopolitan  formula. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  synod  held  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  following  year,  A.D.  382;  but 
towards  the  end  of  that  year  we  find  him  asso- 
ciated with  St.  Jerome,  Paulinus  of  Antioeh,  and 
the  three  legates  of  that  synod,  at  a  council 
held  under  bishop  Damasus  at  Rome,  which 
appears  to  have  dealt  with  the  Meletianic  and 
Apollinarian  controversies.  During  his  residence 
in  the  Eternal  City  he  was  domicilii  at  the  house 
of  the  elder  Paula,  who,  under  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  St.  Jerome,  had  dedicated  her  ample 
fortune  to  the  support  of  the  poor  and  sicky  and  ha 
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MeiDt  to  haT«  strengthened  her  in  her  resolntion 
to  forsake  home  and  children  in  onter  to  land  an 
ascetic  life  at  a  great  distance  from  Rome.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  following  spring,  when  the 
bishope  were  returning  to  their  sees,  Paula  also 
went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  her 
'voyage  to  Syria  she  stayed  with  Epiphanius 
in  Salamis,  remaining  there  about  ten  days. 
.Somewhat  later  St.  Jerome  also  came  to  visit 
£piphanius,  on  his  return  from  Rome  and  way 
to  Bethlehem,  bringing  with  him  a  train  of 
monks  to  Cyprus,  to  salute  **  the  father  of  almost 
the  whole  episcopate,  the  last  relic  of  ancient 
piety.'*    From  this  time  onward  we  find  Epi- 

5'  hanius  in  almost  unbroken  intercourse  with  St. 
erome.  In  alliance  with  this  father  he  began 
io  the  last  years  of  his  life  those  miserable 
Origenistic  controversies,  in  which  monkiih 
fanaticism  combined  with  personal  hatreds  and 
jealousies,  to  brand  with  heresy  the  greatest 
theologian  of  the  primitive  church.  Epiphanius 
had  indeed  already,  in  his  Anooratut  (c  54X  and 
still  more  copiously  in  his  Panarion,  attacked 
Origen  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Arian  heresy,  in  a 
most  violent  manner.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  Epiphanius  in  his  early  years,  when  among 
the  Egyptian  monks,  had  been  already  filled  with 
horror  at  tne  erroneous  doctrines  of  Origen  him- 
self. In  confirmation  of  this  view  appeal  has 
been  made  to  what  is  related  in  the  Vita 
Pachonui  (Boll.  Acta  Sanctorum,  Mail,  torn.  iii. 
Appendix,  p.  25  sqq.),  that  St.  Pachomius  had 
not  only  forbidden  his  monks  to  read  the  writings 
of  Origen,  but  even  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
those  who  did  so.  But  this  was  probably  a  mere 
invention  for  the  sake  of  ascribing  to  the  founder 
•f  Egyptian  monasticism  the  glowing  hatred 
with  which  St.  Jerome  and  his  circle  were  after- 
wards inspired  towards  the  great  theologian. 
It  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  of  the  extreme 
reverence  in  which  Origen  was  held  by  these 
very  monks  of  Egypt  in  the  times  of  Epiphanius 
and  St.  Jerome.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  zealous  confidence  with  which  the  Arians 
were  wont  to  appeal  to  Origen  in  support  of  their 
doctrine  directed  the  attention  of  Epiphanius  to 
the  writings  of  the  great  Alexandrine  father, 
nnd  in  them,  though  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  Athanasins  himself,  to  detect  the  hidden 
sources  of  Arian  pravity.  Incapable  «b  he  was 
of  impartially  estimating  the  various  sides  of 
Origen*s  speculative  theology,  Epiphanius  seems 
to  have  fixed  his  whole  attention  on  those  pas- 
sages which  appear  to  teach  the  creaturely 
nature  of  the  Son,  and  which  in  reality  did 
emphasise  His  filial  subordination  to  the  Father 
in  a  stronger  way  than  later  orthodoxy  found 
admissible. 

Origen's  predilection  for  Hellenic  philosophy 
he  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  kinds  of  error, 
as  well  as  his  audacious  undertaking  to  explain 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture.  He 
had  also  a  particular  aversion  from  Origen's  alle- 
gorical interpretations  and  the  whole  idealizing 
tendency  of  his  speculation,  which  seemed  to  Epi- 
phanius to  destroy  the  reality  of  the  objective  facts 
of  Christian  faith.  The  resurrection  of  the  fiesh, 
for  instance,  that  is  of  our  mundane  corporeity, 
was  zealously  maintained  by  Epiphanius  againnt 
the  spiritualistic  conception  of  Origen. 

St.  Jerome  himself  had  originally  belonged, 
Hke  the  friend  of  his  youth  Hulinos,  and  John 
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bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  tht  warmest  admiivn  i* 
the  great  Alexandrine  father.  But,  attacked  ai 
ht  now  was,  witli  ranonstr.tnces  frrai  different 
sides,  he  began  out  of  anxiety  for  his  own  repu- 
tation for  orthodoxy  to  separate  himself  with 
the  utmost  care  from  the  heresies  with  whicb  h« 
was  charged  on  this  account. 
Eplphanios,  moreover,  on  hearing  that  Ori- 

Snism  bad  made  its  appearance  in  Palestine 
mself  hastened  thither,  in  advanced  old  age 
(▲.D.  894),  to  crush  at  once  and  on  the  apoi  the 
odious  heresy.  His  appearance  sufficed  to  drive 
the  d-devant  Origenist,  St.  Jerome,  into  the 
eamp  of  the  opposition,  and  into  the  bittoest 
enmity  with  his  old  friends,  who  with  greater 
independence  of  character  refused  even  now 
to  repudiate  their  old  attachment.  Epiphanius, 
received  with  all  honours  by  the  bixhop  ti 
Jerusalem,  proceeded  at  once  to  abuse  th*  rights 
of  hospitality  by  preaching  in  the  moat  violent 
manner  in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection.  Bishop 
John,  after  listening  for  a  time  in  sileaoe,  and 
expressing  by  gestures  only  his  disapproval,  seat 
at  last  his  anhdeacon  to  the  preacher  to  beg 
him  to  abstain  from  speaking  further  on  these 
topics.  The  sermon  being  over,  Epiphanius,  as 
he  walked  by  the  side  of  John  to  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  was  thronged  by  the  people,  as 
St.  Jerome  tells  us,  who  pressed  upon  him  firom 
all  sides  with  tokens  of  veneration ;  those  thought 
themselves  happy  who  were  able  to  touch  the 
hem  of  his  garment  or  to  kiss  his  feet.  Mothers 
held  up  their  little  ones  before  him  to  repeive  his 
blessing.  The  throng  at  last  became  ao  great 
that  Epiphanius  stood  sUlL  This  honsage  was 
possibly  spontaneous  or  possibly  artificial ;  how- 
ever that  might  be,  bishop  John,  irritated  aa  he 
was  by  the  sermon,  evidently  preached  against 
himself,  reproached  Epiphanius  for  the  vanity 
and  self-conoeit  which  he  shewed  in  not  leaving 
the  spot  where  these  honours  were  pressed  upon 
him,  and  afterwards  availed  himself  of  the  next 
opportunity  to  preach  for  his  part  against  certain 
simple  and  uneducated  persons  who  represented 
God  to  themselves  in  human  form  and  oorporrity. 
Whereupon  Epiphanius  rose,  and  exprewing 
his  full  concurrence  with  what  John  had  said, 
went  on  to  declare  that  it  was  quite  aa  neces- 
sary to  repudiate  the  heresies  of  Origen  as  that 
of  the  Anthropomorphists.  He  then  hastened 
to  join  his  friend  Jerome  at  Bethlehem,  and 
required  the  monks  of  that  community  to 
renounce  at  once  all  church-fellowship  with  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem :  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
entreated  him  unanimously  to  return  to  John. 
Epiphanius  yielded,  and  went  back  to  Jerusalem 
the  same  evening,  but  immediately  r^^tting 
the  step  he  had  taken,  and  without  so  much  as 
speaking  to  the  bishop,  he  left  Jerusalem  again 
at  midnight,  and  betook  himself  to  his  oU 
raonasteiy  of  Eleutheropolis.  From  these  quar- 
ters he  continued  to  press  the  monks  of  Beth* 
lehom,  with  demands  to  renounce  church  fellow* 
ship  with  the  Origenist  bishop  John,  and  finally 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  provided  by  a 
deputation,  sent  to  him  from  Bethlehem,  to 
ordain  as  pre^sbyter,  in  a  somewhat  violent 
manner,  St.  Jerome's  brother  PauUnianus,  and 
impose  him  on  the  comrnunity,  as  one  who 
should  in  future  administtr  the  sacrameBta 
among  them.  This  intrusion  into  the  righta  el 
anotlMr  bishop  Epiphanius  eBde«ronred  suhsa- 
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^tnSHj  to  exeiue  in  a  letter  to  bishop  John,  flat 
M  act  of  Chriftian  charity  tappljing  a  vpiritual 
vtat  l«Bg  felt  by  the  commimity  at  Bethlehem, 
led  cTca  oa  the  f  round  that  the  ordination  had 
Ukea  place  in  a  monastery,  exempt  from  hi« 
sfMKopil  jnriiftliction.  He  alao  alleged  that  he 
ImI  himself  empowered  his  neighbour  bishops 
ia  the  iile  of  Cyprus  to  giro  priests*  orders  in 
kk  sbMoce,  in  the  remoter  portions  of  his 
<lioeew.  As  might  be  expected,  these  and  the 
like  excuses  were  far  from  satisfying  the  bishop 
of  Jenuttlem,  who  reported  to  other  bishops 
this  YittUtion  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  and,  at 
tbe  MBS  time  threatened  the  monks  of  Beth- 
Whem  with  severe  ecclesiastical  penalties  so 
Us;  ss  they  should  recognise  Paulinianns  as 
thdr  preibyter,  or  persist  in  their  present 
Mpsntion.  While  £piplianias  and  Jerome  con- 
~  to  insist  on  bit»)iop  John  publicly  purging 
if  Origenistie  heresy,  the  latter  pro- 
^  invoke  the  mediation  of  Theophilus, 
bishop  ef  AlnnadrlA.  Theophilua'  legate,  a 
preibyter,  bumA  inMoro,  openly  sided  with 
biahop  John,  and  TWsphilus  himself,  who  at 
tkst  time  was  reckoned  a— sag  the  Mends  of 
OrigeB,  designated  Epiphanios,  In  «4elt»r  to  the 
Mop  of  Rmne,  as  «  heretic  and  luhiaitlc 

loeording  to  another  account,  he  aocnsed  hta^ 
u  well  ss  Inshop  John,  of  AntKropomorpfaifln. 
Ccrtato  is  it,  thist  Epiphanins  received  in  thie 
soalroveny  little  or  no  support  from  other 
biikops;  He  returned  to  his  Cyprian  diocese, 
nd  wu  followed  thither  by  his  newly  ordained 
pnibytcr  Paulinianns.  In  this  way,  the  main 
ftiat  ia  dispute  between  bishop  John  and  the 
Mnks  of  Jerusalem  was  set  at  rest,  and  St. 
Jcrame  himself  found  it  prudent  to  renew  pro- 
naioBally  church  communion  with  the  bishop  of 
Jonnalem,  and  with  his  old  friend  Bufinns. 
Is  the  subsequent  renewal  of  personal  strife 
Wtvecn  St.  Jerome  and  Ruiinus  JCpiphanius 
took  M>  parL  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  years 
tfter  the  eloee  of  the  first  Origenist  controversy 
ke  found  himself  involved  in  much  more  un- 
plwiSBt  tfansactions.  Among  the  monks  of 
EfTpt,  the  eontroversy  between  Anthropomor- 
pkirts  and  Origenists  continued  to  rage,  and 
^vad  00  end.  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
ittriag,  in  the  year  AJk.  398,  directed  a  Paschal 
'ptttie  against  the  Anthropomorphists,  a  wild 
vay  of  monks  from  the  wilderness  of  Scete 
nAtd  into  Alexandria,  and  so  frightened  the 
bishop  that  be  thought  his  life  depended  on 
insBtiiiate  ooncession.  From  that  time  and 
Mvsids  Theophilus  suddenly  appeared  an  a 
^i*leat  opponent  of  Origen.  In  the  paschal 
<pMe  of  the  following  year,  a.d.  399,  he  has- 
UmA  to  controvert  the  heresies  of  Origen  in  the 
BMit  violent  manner.  Personal  quarrels  with 
bii  eld  friend  Isidore,  and  with  the  so-called 
''Long  Brothers,"  Dioscnms,  Ammonius,  Ense- 
biu  sad  Enthymius,  who  all  enioyed,  on 
•ceooat  of  thdr  piety  and  learning,  the  highest 
e«t«m  amongst  moncs  of  Origenist  proclivities, 
vcn  added  to  the  causes  of  strife,  and  inflamed 
the  wrath  of.  the  passionate  and  violent  bishop, 
hidore  and  two  of  the  "  Long  Brothers "  had 
fonad  a  reftige  amone  the  monks  of  the  Nitrian 
■oaataiaa.  Theophilus  followed  them  into  the 
v3derness,  assembled  there  a  number  of  bishops, 
vho  under  his  influence  condemned  them  as 
teachersi  and  persuaded  the  secular 
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authorities  to  issne  a  decree  for  the  banish- 
ment of  Origenists. 

About  three  hundred  monks  are  said,  at  that 
time,  in  order  to  escape  the  violence  of  Theophi* 
lus,  to  have  fled  from  ^^t.  An  Alexandrian 
synod,  at  which  Theophilus  jMiesided,  confirmed 
this  condemnation  of  Origenist  heresies.  But 
the  aeal  of  the  patriarch  was  not  even  herewith 
satisfied.  He  not  only  continued  to  abuse 
Origen  in  his  Paschal  letters,  but  reporting  at 
once  to  foreign  bishops  what  had  been  done  in 
Alexandria,  be  required  them  to  eondemn  the 
heresies  of  Origen  in  similar  terms.  A  synedical 
letter  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Palestine  and 
Cvpms  (first  published  by  Vallarsi  in  his  edition 
of  St.  Jerome — Hieronym.  OpjK  tcm.  i.  £p, 
92,  p.  557)  contains  a  long  list  of  errors  in 
doctrine  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
works  of  Origen.  Similar  writings  were  also 
sent  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  other  heads  of 
the  church.  Theophilus  wrote  to  Jerome  that, 
mindful  of  the  apostle's  exhortation,  **  rebuke 
them  sharply,"  he  had  with  prophetic  sickle  cut 
down  the  adherents  of  the  (higenist  heresy,  and 
Jerome  answered  in  triumphant  strain — ^^The 
old  serpent  hisses  no  longer,  crushed  and  dis> 
embowelled  (devisoerata) ;  she  has  crept  away 
Into  oaves  of  darkness."  Still  greater  joy  waa 
iMqaessed  by  Epiphanius  that  in  hb  extreme  old 
nge  such  hapniness  had  befallen  him,  and  to  see 
what  be  wi  nlwars  himself  maintained  now 
confirmed  and  established  by  the  witness  of  se 
just  a  bishop.  "Know,  my  beloved  son,"  he 
writes  to  Jerome,  "  that  Amalek  is  destroyed  to 
the  very  root ;  on  the  hill  of  RepUdim  has  been, 
erected  the  banner  of  the  Mess.  Ood  has 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Hia  aenmnt  Theo- 
philus as  once  He  did  those  of  Moses."  Tlie 
aged  bishop  was  soon  to  be  drawn  yet  more 
deeply  into  these  transaotions.  The  bishopr 
now  began  from  all  sides  to  lift  up  their  voice 
aeainst  the  heresies  of  Origen.  A  synod  asaem- 
bled  at  Jerusalem  promised  Theophilus  to 
receive  none  of  those  whom  he  had  condemned 
as  Origenists  into  communion  tUl  he  himself 
had  removed  the  anathemas  (c£  the  synodal 
letter  printed  also  for  the  first  time  by  Vallarsi 
in  Hieronym.  Opp,  torn.  i.  p.  549X  JDionysins, 
bishop  of  Lydda,  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  acoomfaished  work  (loc  dt,  p^  561).  Ana* 
stasins  also,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  several  other 
bishops  of  the  West,  expressed  their  readiness  to 
put  Origenism  under  the  ban. 

The  persecuted  Origenists  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance hoped  to  find  a  place  of  refuge  in  Pales* 
stine,  but  even  John  of  Jerusalem  was  now 
afraid  to  receive  them,  whereupon  some  of  them, 
Isidore,  for  example,  and  the  **  Long  Brothers," 
fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they  presented  to 
the  patriarch,  St.  John  Chrysostem,  a  formal 
complaint  in  writing  against  Theophilus. 
Chrysostom  endeavoured  to  persaade  them  to 
withdraw  their  complaint,  and  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  admit  them  to  the  Mysteries  till  the 
matter  had  been  decided  by  a  synod,  according 
them,  at  the  same  time,  a  friendly  reception, 
and  intervening  on  their  behalf  with  Theophilus 
A.D.  401.  But  Theophilus,  irritoted  by  falne 
reports,  replied  with  an  anathema  against 
Dioscuros,  and  accused  his  colleague  in  Constnn- 
tinople  of  acting  against  the  canons,  in  setting 
himself  up  as  judge  in  the  af&irs  of  another  pro* 
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Yinm,  whereupon  the  ''Long  Brothers"  pr»- 
Moted  their  complaint  to  the  empreee  Endozia, 
who  called  u|«on  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  to 
answer  in  person  for  himself  at  Constantinople. 
Theophilns  made  the  most  strennons  efforts  to 
gain  the  assistance  of  the  aged  Epiphanios.  He 
had  already,  on  hearing  of  the  'arriTal  of  the 
monks  in  Constantinople,  called  npoD  Epiphanios 
to  pass  indgroent  npon  Origen  and  his  worthleas 
heresT,  by  means  of  a  Cypriot  synod,  to  inform 
the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  prorinces  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  Egypt,  and,  above  all, 
to  forward  the  Alexandrine  synodal  decree  to 
Constantinople  by  the  hands  of  a  trustworthy 
messenger.  Epiphanins  complied  with  his  nsual 
teal,  assembled  a  synod,  at  which  he  prohibited 
the  works  of  Orieen,  and  called  on  Chnrsustom 
to  do  the  same.  He  was  then  mored  by  Tbeophi- 
lua,  as  an  ancient  combatant  of  heresy,  to  appear 
personally  at  Constantinople,  while  Theophilns 
Intentionally  delayed  his  own  departure.  The 
astute  plan  snocMded.  In  the  winter  of  the 
year  402  A.D.  Epiphanias  set  sail  for  the  imperial 
city,  convinced  that  only  his  appearance  was 
required  to  deetroy  the  last  remains  of  the 
Origenistic  noison.  Meanwhile  a  part?  at  court 
whteh  had  long  been  displeased  with  Chryso- 
stom's  administration,  were  earnestly  endearour- 
iag  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  for  deposing 
the  stem  detector  of  moral  arils.  This  oppor- 
tunity appeared  to  be  giren  by  the  arriTal  of  a 
bishop  with  such  a  name  for  piety  as  Epiphanins. 
The  object  was  to  make  use  of  the  approaching 
coundl  in  order  to  pass  judgment  less  upon 
Theophilns  than  upon  Chrysostom  himself.  Full 
of  suspicion  against  the  protector  of  the  Ori- 
genistic heretics,  Epiphanins,  accompanied  by 
seTeral  of  his  clergy,  landed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Constantinople.  His  first  step  was,  at 
the  request  of  some  fanatical  monks  of  the  party 
of  Theophilns,  to  ordain  a  deacon  in  a  monastic 
church.  Notwithstanding  this  breach  of  the 
canons  Chrysostom  sent  the  whole  of  his  clergy 
to  give  him  the  most  honourable  reception  pos- 
sible at  the  gates  of  the  dty,  with  a  friendly 
inTitation  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  episcopal 
residence.  This  was  rudely  refused  by  the  pas- 
sionate old  man,  who  declared  himself  unable  to 
hold  church  communion  with  Chrysostom  until 
he  had  expelled  the  **  Long  Brothers  "  from  the 
metropolis,  and  had  subsOTibed  a  condemnation 
of  the  writings  of  Origen.  This  Chrysostom 
gently  decliuM  with  reference  to  the  synod 
about  to  be  holden,  whereupon  Epiphanius  at 
once  assembled  the  bishops,  who  had  already 
gathered  in  considerable  numbers  at  Constanti- 
nople, laid  before  them  the  decrees  of  his  own 
prorindal  coundl  against  the  writings  of  Origen, 
and  required  them  all  to  subscribe  them.  Some 
of  the  bishops  present  consented  willingly  to  do 
this,  others,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  S^hian 
bishop,  Theotimus,  steadfastly  refused.  Where- 
upon the  opponents  of  Chrysostom  urged  Epi- 
phanins to  come  forward  at  the  senrioe  in  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  openly  before  all  the 
people  to  preach  against  Origen,  the  Origenists, 
and  Chrysostom,  as  their  protector.  The  latter, 
howerer,  recdred  timely  notice  of  these  inten- 
tions, and  warned  Epiphanins  to  abstain  before 
it  was  too  late  from  his  passionate  undertaking. 
The  honest  xealot  may  by  thif  time  hare  begun 
to  sus|)6ct  tbat  h»  was  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
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othars.  On  his  very  way  to  the  dmrek  lie  tnnaS 
Mck,  and  soon  alter,  at  a  meeung  with  the 
*>  Lon^  Brothers,"  was  obliged  to  confess  that  be 
had  passed  judgment  upon  them  on  heataaj 
eridence  only,  and,  growing  weary  of  the  miser- 
able business,  determined  to  return  home  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  legend  says  that  he  bade  fiuvwcll 
to  the  bish<^  who  accompanied  him  to  the  ship 
with  the  words,  ^I  leare  you  the  dty,  the 
imperial  palace,  and  thdr  hypoerkiea.*'  Aoeerd- 
ing  to  another  narratiTe,  he  sent  a  message  to 
Cluysoetom  before  his  departure,  "  I  hope  tho« 
wilt  not  die  a  bishop,"  to  which  the  other 
replied,  **I  hope  thou  wilt  not  retvn  home." 
Unhistorical  as  this  narratiTe  mar  be,  it  dothaa 
in  the  form  of  twoprophedes  the  fates  which 
befell  them  both.  Chrysostom  sooa  after  this, 
at  the  instance  of  the  emprees,  was  depoeed  from 
his  see  of  Constantinople  by  a  synod  oomposfd 
of  his  personal  enemies,  and  presided  orer  by 
Theophilns.  Epiphanius  died  on  board  ship 
before  he  reaolMd  home  in  the  spring  of 
▲.O.  403. 

The  end  of  the  controTeny  prored  how  little 
it  had  to  do  with  any  real  interests  of  fiUth. 
Theophilns,  harinff  once  graUfied  hb  thint  for 
rerenge,  nuMie  up  his  quurd  with  the  banished 
monks. 

The  character  of  Epiphanins  it  well  illustrated 
by  these  last  transactions.    An  honest,  but  cre- 
dulous and  narrow-minded  sealot  for  church 
orthodoxy,  and  notwithstawliag  the  Tencratloa 
in  which  he  was  held  by  episcopal  coHeaguea, 
and  still  more  in  monastic  drclea,  he  was  often 
found  promoting  dlTidons,  where  a  more  mode- 
rate course  woi3d  hare  enabled  him  to  maintaia 
the  peace  of  the  churches.     His  Tiolenoe  of 
temper  too  often  led  him,  especially  in  the  Ori* 
genistio  oontroTcrsies,  into  an  ill-ooosidersd  and 
nncanonical  line  of  condnet;  and  the  narrow- 
minded  spirit  with  which  he  was  wont  to  deal 
with  controTerted  questions  contributed  tn  no 
small  degree  to  impoee  more  and  more  oppreedT^ 
flitters  on  the  edentifio  theology  of  bis  time. 
His  contemporaries,  ncTerthdess,  regarded  him  aa 
an  ideal  of  ecdesiastical  piety,    ffis  charity  to 
the  poor  was  loudly  praised,  it  went  so'frr  that 
when  his  own  means  fiiiled  he  distributad  with- 
out hedtation  the  rich  possesdons  of  hb  chnreli 
among  them.    It  b  related  that  once  whan  all 
had  been  giTcn  away,  and  hb  steward  was  com- 
plaining of  such  prodigality,  an  unknown  bene- 
factor  suddenly  appeared  with  a  tack  fbll  of  goU 
pieces.    In  practical  life  he  often  manifhsted  th^ 
sound  common  sense  which  in  theologioal  oott* 
flicU  too  freouently  fidled  him«    It  b  ralaia^ 
for  instance  now,  on  one  occasion,  he  rebak«< 
the  ascetic  seal  of  St.  Hilarion  br  a  word  o 
genuine   CTangelical    spirit.       Hifaricn,    at     i 
common  meal,  had  refdsed  to  partake  of  aoa» 
fish  which  was  offered  him,  alleginc  tkttt  la 
noTer  partook  of  anything  that  had  life.    **  A« 
I,"  saicl  Epiphanius,  ^  dnce  I  commenced  moiiBstl 
life  haTe  ncTcr  sufiired  any  one  to  go  to  reat  wHi 
any  ground  of  offence  on  hb  mind  aeainst  tnim, 
*'Thy  rule,  my  father/'  replied  HiUrion,  *^i 
better  than  mine." 

Less  success  had  he  with  the  elder  Fanli 
whom,  at  St.  Jerome's  instance,  he  Tainlj  mm 
deaToured  to  persuade  to  reliere  her  plijaia 
infirmities  by  the  use  of  a  little  wine.  On  Jmnmm 
liking  him  what  he  had  aocoMpiiehedt  bia  r&ffi 
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im,  **Oaij  ihk,  thai  ike  iiearlj  pereiiaded  m 
agad  mam  to  abiUia  likewiae  from  the  lue  of 
wiM."  la  oppocHioa  to  the  attempts  that  were 
Umb  bdag  made  to  enlist  pictorial  art  in  the 
urriM  of  the  chorchf  Epiphanins  maintained  the 
fill  paritaaical  ri^ur  of  primittre  timet. 
Havi^;  entered  on  one  occasion  a  Tillage  church 
is  PtieirtiBe  be  found  a  curtain  adorned  with  a 
pietare  of  Christ  or  some  saint ;  in  sudden  anger 
k  ton  it  in  pieces,  and  then  promised  the  local 
ytmkyxu  to  send  Ua  another  curtain  in  its 
^koL  It  was  naiuxvl,  therefhra,  that  in  the 
iwaodsstic  eontrorenies  of  a  later  time  the 
imgs  breakers  apposed  to  the  example  of  St. 
Ipipbsnins. 

His  learning  was  much  celebrated^  he  was 
tsid  to  have  qx^en  fire  languages,  Hebrew, 
Sjrise,  Egyptian,  Oreeic,  and  also  a  little  Latin, 
for  vkidiBufinus  satirised  him  with  the  remark 
tbat  be  thought  it  his  dutj  as  an  erangelist  to 
xaesk  eril  of  Origcn,  among  all  nations  and  in 
wtoagncs. 

Hb  frequent  journeys  and  eztensire  reading 
essbled  him  to  eolloct  a  large  but  ill-arranged 
itsvc  of  historical  information,  and  this  he  used 
vitb  much  ingenuitj  in  defending  the  church 
•rtbodoxj  of  his  time,  and  opposing  erery  kind 
•f  bcresy.    But  as  a  man  attached  to  dry  literal 
fensolas  he  exercised  reallj  very  small  influence 
«a  dogmatic   theology,    and    his    theological 
polearicB  were  more  distinguished  hj  pious  seal 
tba  by  impartial  judgment  and  penetrating 
iateUigenee.    He  is  fond  of  selecting  single  par- 
tiaiUn,in  which  to  exhibit    the  abominable 
tttue  of  the  errors  he  is  combating.      When 
SM  bears  in  mind  that  his  whole  life  was  occu- 
pied ia  the  Origenistic  oontrorersy,  his  refuta- 
tiea  of  the  do^rine  of  the  Alexandrine  theo- 
logisB  is  quite  astoundinglj  superficial,  a  few 
■eagre  utterances  detacheid  from  their  context, 
end  in  part  Uioronghly  misunderstood,  is  all  that 
be  has  to  gire  us  hj  way  of  characterising  the 
object  of  his  detestation,  and  yet  at  the  same 
tiBM  be  boasted  of  haring  read  no  less  than 
6000  of  Origan's  works,  a  much  larger  number, 
u  Rafiaus  remarka,  than  the  man  luui  written. 
His  credolity  allows  the  most  absurd  relations  to 
be  impoaed  upon  It ;  a  heretic  was  capable  of 
aay  abomination,  nor  did  he  think  it  at  all 
aeceaaaiy  quietl j  to  examine  the  charges  made. 
He  Demthelcss  enjoys  the  &me  of  having  been, 
if  set  the  most  powerful  champion  of  orthodoxy, 
jet  certainly  the   most  learned    opponent  of 
beretical  praTitiea  in  his  time,  and  one  who, 
bevcver  deficient  in  critical  acumen  and  orderly 
unageiient,  had  ooUeeted  an  enormous  material 
fcr  bis  purpose.     In  the  eyes  of  contemporaries, 
bis  eradnJity  and  want  of  criticism  detracted  as 
bttlfl  fnm  his  credit  as  the  passionate  Tiolence 
ef  bis  node  of  action. 

The  whole  age  regarded  him  as  a  saint; 
vberercr  he  appeared,  he  found  himself  sur- 
reaaded  by  troops  of  admiring  disciples,  and 
cnwds  waited  for  hours  to  hear  him  preach, 
iliesdy  in  his  lifetime  all  kinds  of  miracles  were 
aid  to  have  been  worked  by  him,  and  imme- 
diately alter  his  death  rumour  said  that  demons 
W  been  exorcised  and  sick  persons  healed 
•eiide  ou  grare. 

His  biography,  written  in  the  name  of  Polybius, 
SB  sUeged  companion  of  the  saint  (printed  in  the 
•ifitMtsef  Kpipkaains  by  PeUrins  and  Dindon), 
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is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  such  legends. 
His  day  in  the  calendar  is  the  12th  of  May. 

Among  the  writings  of  £|Mphaniu8  the  two 
most  important  are  the  Anoorahu  and  Panarkm 
already  mentioned.    The  Anooratut  comprises  in 
121  sections  a  prolix  exposition,  full  of  repeti- 
tions, of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  well  as 
of  those  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  and  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  with  a  constant 
polemic  against  Orisen  and  the  heresiarchs  of 
his  own  time,  especially  Arians,  Sobellians,  Pneu- 
matomachi,  and  Dimoirites  (Apollinarians).  The 
whole  is  concluded  with  the  Nicene  creed  in  n 
twofold  form  with  rarions  additions.  Epiphanins 
baring  had  no  theology  peculiar  to  himself,  this 
work  has  no  other  mterest  for  us  than  as  a 
witness  to  the  orthodoxy  of  its  time.     The 
Panarion  is  of  much  greater  importance.    It  is 
so  called  as  being  a  kind  of  mcMticine  chest,  in 
which  he  had  collected  means  of  healing  against 
the  poisonous  bite  of  the  heretical  serpent.    It 
embraces  in  three  books,  which  again  are  dirided 
into  seren  sections,  not  less  than  80  heresies. 
The  catalog^  of  heresies  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  which  he  had  already  given  in  his  ilnoo- 
raiu8  (chap.  11  and  12)u    He  begins  with  not 
less  than  20  heresies  existing  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  birth;  Barbarism,  Scythianism,  Hellenism, 
Judaism,  Senuuritaniiim.    The  last  three  divide 
again,  each  into  several  heresies ;  Hellenism  and 
Samaritanism  into  four  each,  Judaism  into  seven, 
making  20  in  alL     Then  follow  60  heresies 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  from  the  Simunians  to 
the  Massnlians,  and  among  them  some  which, 
according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Epiphanins 
himself,  are  not  to  be  r^oned  so  much  as 
heresies  as  acts  of  schism.     Otherwise,  every 
variation  from  the  orthodoxy  of  the  time  u 
in    his    view    a   heresy.     The    extraordinary 
division  of  pre-Christian  heresies  is  founded  on 
a  passage  he  often  quotes  (Col.  ill.  11).    Bar- 
barism  lasted  from  Adam  to  Noah,  Scythian- 
ism from  the  time  of  Noah  to  the  migration 
of  Peleg  and  Reu  to  Scythia.    Hellenism,  he 
thinks,  sprang  up  under  Seme,  understanding 
thereby  idolatry  proper.    With  regard  to  the 
various  Greek  schools  of  philosophy,  which  he 
regards  as  particular  heresies  belonging  to  Hel- 
lenism, and  oflers  a  complete  list  of  them  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  work,  he  shews  himself  but 
poorly  informed.    His  communications,  likewise, 
concerning  the  various  Jewish  sects  are  for  the 
most  part  worthless ;  and  what  he  says  of  the 
Nasarenes  and  Ossenes  (Biaer.  xviiL  and  zix.) 
is  derived  purely  from  respectable  but  misunder- 
stood narratives  concerning  the  Ebionites  and 
Elkesaites.    The  accounts  he  gives  of  the  Jewiiih- 
Chrifctian,  and  Gnostic  sects  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries  exhibit  a  marvellous  mixture  of  valuable 
traditions  with  misunderstandings  and  fancies  of 
his  own.    His  pious  zeal  to  excel  all  heresiolognea 
who  had  gone  before  him,  by  completing  the  list 
of  heretics,  led  him  into  the  strangest  misunder- 
standings, the  most  adventurous  combinations, 
and  arbitrary  assertions.    He  often  frames  out 
of  very  meagre  hints  long  and  special  narratives. 
The  strangest  phenomena  are  combined  with 
total  absence  of  criticism,  and  things  which 
evidently  belonged  together  are  arbitrarily  sepa- 
rated.   On  the  other  hand  he  often  copies  his 
authorities,  with  slavish  dependence  on  them,  and 
80  puts  it  in  the  power  of  critical  comme&tatort 
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to  c»U«6t  a  rich  abtmdiuioe  of  ftmume  traditiont 
from  what  seemed  a  worthless  mus.  For  the 
Mction  extending  from  Heretin  xiiL  to  Ivii.  from 
Doeitheoi  to  Noetns,  he  used  as  cine  a  writing 
BOW  lest,  bnt  of  rerj  great  importance,  which 
Is  also  made  nse  of  by  a  contemporary  writer, 
Philastrius  of  Brizia,  the  work  namely  of  Hippo- 
lytos,  Against  aU  Beresiea.  Besides  this  he 
made  use  of  the  well-known  book  against  heresies 
by  Irenaeos  of  Lyons,  as  a  welcome  mine  of 
information.  The  aarratires  derived  from  both 
sources  are  often  pieced  together  in  very  me- 
chanical fashion,  and  hence  frequent  repetitions 
and  contradictory  statements  are  found  perpe- 
tually. 

In  addition  to  these  two  main  authorities,  he 
had  at  his  command  many  original  works  of 
heretics  themselres  and  numerous  oral  traditions 
derived  from  trustworthy  witnesses.  Very 
raluable  are  the  extracts  giren  from  an  old 
Valentinian  work  {Haer,  xxxL) ;  the  Epistle  of 
Ptolemaeus  to  Flora,  which  is  quoted  entire(J7a0r. 
zxxiiL),  and  the  copious  extracts  from  Mar- 
don's  gospel  {Haer.  zliL).  For  his  section  against 
the  Montanists  (ffoa*.  xlyiii.)  he  makes  use  of  an 
anonymous  controversial  work  of  great  antiquity, 
trom.  which  Eusebius  also  (if.  E,  t.  17)  gives 
large  extracts ;  in  his  article  on  the  Alogi  (ffaer. 
li.)  he  probably  makes  nse  of  the  work  of  Por- 
phyry against  the  Christians.  In  the  section 
against  Origen  {ffaer,  xliv.)  copious  extracts  are 
introduced  from  the  work  of  Methodius  W9pl 
Avflurrdircwf. 

Several  notices  of  heretical  parties  existing  in 
Epiphaniuit's  own  time  are  derived  from  his  own 
observation.  The  last  main  division  :f  the 
PoHorum  (ffaer.  Ixv.tolxxx.X  which  takes  special 
care  to  note  the  different  opinions  of  Arians, 
semi-Arians,  Photinians,  Marcollians,  Pneuma- 
tomachi,  Aerians,  AStians,  ApoUinarists,  or 
Dimoirites,  is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
temporary authorities  for  the  history  of  the 
Trinitarian  and  Christological  controversies  since 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  Although  a 
fiinatical  partisan,  and  therefore  not  always  to 
be  relied  on  in  his  statements,  Epiphanius  speaks 
almost  everywhere  from  his  own  knowledge,  and 
moreover  enhances  the  value  of  his  representations 
by  the  literal  communication  of  important 
documents.  Of  far  inferior  value  to  these  his- 
torical sections  are  the  refutations  of  various 
heresies  attempted  by  E]>iphanius.  Apart  from 
his  strange  fancy  for  calling  his  adversaries  by 
the  names  of  various  animals,  he  has  acquitted 
himself  in  a  marvellous  fashion  in  all  kinds  of 
fanatical  terms  of  abuse,  misrepresentation  of 
opinions,  and  attacks  on  character.     He  takes 

{articular  pleasure  in  describing  real  or  alleged 
icentious  excesses  on  the  part  of  heretics ;  his 
refutations  proper  contain  sometimes  really  suc- 
cessful strokes  of  argument,  but  are  for  the  most 
part  weak  and  unhappy.  The  conclusion  of  the 
whole  work  is  formed  by  the  section  wtpH  irUrrtmSf 
a  glorifying  description  of  the  Holy  CathcUc 
Church,  its  faith,  its  manners,  and  its  ordinances. 
This  description  is  of  great  and  manifold  signiQ- 
cance  for  the  history  of  the  church  of  that  time. 
Each  section  is  preceded  by  a  short  summary. 
▲n  *Awaict^a\almo'iSj  probably  the  work  of  Epi- 
phanius himself  (preceded  *>y  a  short  extract 
from  an  epistle  of  Epiphanius  to  Acacius  and 
Paolnsp  and  followed  by  an  extract  from  the 
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section  setting  forth  the  OatlMlic  fiUth),  is  \iatA^ 
an  almost  literal  repetition  of  the  oontaita  ol 
these  summaries.  This  'AvoKt^aXvlmcu,  a  work 
made<  use  of  by  St.  Augustine  and  St.  J»hn 
Damascene,  seems  to  have  circulated  as  an  mde- 
pendent  wriUii^  in  a  similar  way  to  the  z.  hrn^lk 
of  the  Philoaopkumema  and  the  summary  added 
to  Hippolytus's  vinntepm.  agaiast  all  heresi«*«  ^^  . 
preserved  in  a  Latin  translatioa  in  the  /Voe 
msriptwrnee  of  Tertullian.  Of  aaoUiw  aMnewkat 
more  copious  epitome,  occupying  in  imm  «aca- 
sure  a  mid-position  between  the  brevitr  at  tin 
'AMUcffoXoicMrit  and  the  details  of  the  Pamarim^ 
a  large  fragment  has  been  recently  published  by 
Dindorf  from  a  Paris  MS.,  No.  854,  in  his  edition 
of  Epiphanius,  vol.  L  pp.  339-369,  from  a  tran- 
script made  by  Fr.  Duebners  (cf.  also  the  variois 
readings  given  by  Dindorf  frim  a  God.  Crjpfto- 
ferrar.  vol.  iii.  p.  2,  praef.  pp.  iv.  to  xii.). 

Among  the  other  writings  of  Epiphanius  alioald' 
first  be  mentioned  his  book,  **fiNi  menauriSf  ei 
ponderibus  "  (sr«^  fiirpmv  mU  oraBixmf\  writtes 
in  the  consulate  of  Arcadius  and  Runnus,  jljd. 
392.    The  title  is  unsuitable,  inasmuch  as  only" 
the  smallest  part  of  the  work  gives  any  accoant 
of  biblical  weights  and  measures.    This  work  ia 
a  somewhat    irregular   collectioa  of  different 
notices,  serving  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
Greek  Bible  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  remarka 
on  the  accents  and  critical  and  grammatical  aigns 
concerning  the  origin   of  the  Septuagint,  the 
translations  of  AquiU,  Symmachus,  and  Theodo- 
tion,  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  etc    The  aecrtion 
on  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  waa 
published  by  Montfaucon  as  a  work  by  itaelf, 
with  the  help  of  two  manusoripts  {Pritegg,  ad 
Orig,  ffexaploj  p.  77  sqq.X  and  also  by  Dindorf 
fvoL  iv.  part  i.  praef.  p.  viii.  sqq.)i    This  treatlne 
De  Oemmie,  that  is,  concerning  the  12  jewels  in 
the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  prieat,  la 
preserved  in  only  two  Greek  eztractSy  the  one 
first  published  by  Conrad  Gessner  (Zurich,  1565% 
the  other  in  the  Quaeati(me8  of  Anastados  SinaAta 
(chap,  xl.),  and  in  an  old  Latin  version,  inooan- 
plete  towards  the  end»  first  published  bj  Fogg;ini 
at  Rome  (a.d.   1743).     This    treatise,    whidi 
is  preceded  by  an  epistle  of  Epiphanius  to  biahop 
Diodorus  of  Tyre,  contains  bits  of  information' 
concerning  names,  origin,  nature,  and  uaes  of  the 
different  precious  stones,  together  with  all  nuuuier 
of  spiritualisations. 

Further,  there  are  two  letters  of  Epiphanius 
in  reference  to  the  Origenist  controversy,  one, 
longer,  addressed  to  John  of  Jerusalem;  the 
other,  shorter,  to  Jerome,  preserved  in  a  Latin 
version  made  by  that  father  (found  in  the 
best  form  in  Vallarsi*s  edition  of  St.  Jerome). 
Among  his  lost  writings  must  be  reckoned  an 
Eulogium  on  St.  Hilarion,  of  which  Jerome  makes 
mention.  Of  doubtful  origin  is  the  so-called* 
PhyeiohguSj  a  short  treatise  on  the  natnx^e  of 
beasts,  and  with  somewhat  tasteless  piona  medi-* 
tatioDs  (Pitra,  SpiciUgivun  SoUemenu^  vol.  iii. 
Paris,  1855). 

Cassiodorus  {de  Inst.  div.  LUerar,  0pp.  ed. 
Venet.  torn.  ii.  p.  513) mentions  a  commentaiy  by 
Epiphanius  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  of  which  he 
had  caused  a  Latin  translation  to  be  made.  This 
work  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  Song  first  ptib* 
lished  by  Foggini,  from  a  Vatican  (>>dex,  Rome, 
1750.    But  of  this   work   thica   also 
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Mfdier  iMBewlut  mnplified  redadiott,  bearing 
the  Bsme  of  Philo  of  Carpathui,  one  of  £|ii- 
piuBios*  ftuflrmgan  bishops,  first  published  with 
tW  Utia  traBslxtion  of  StephiiDos  Salutos, 
Puis,  1537,  and  ttherwards  by  Giaoomelli,  Rome, 
177'i.  Further  are  ascribed  to  Epiphanios  the 
feUswing  works :  A  fniKineiit  of  An  Exponiion 
of  tJk  (hipel  of  SL  John  (in  Corobefis  Auctar, 
Smst,  Bi4.  tatr,  torn,  t  p.  300).  Serenteen 
Apopbtbegmata  (in  Coteleril  Monwnenta  Eod. 
(rrve,  t  i.  p.  426)  and  a  lately  discovered 
tractate,  oontidning  under  102  heads  a  collection 
9fpiia«ages  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
the  author  found  the  history  of  oar  Lord, 
aaaoonoed  beforehand  (Opusculum  S.  Epiphanii 
it  Diema  Imcamationa^  ed.  Staph.  Ant.  Mor- 
ctlioSfMatinae,  1828).  Unquestionably  spurious 
iiUie  voric  Dt  Vitit  Prophetantm,  which  is  fall 
ff  Ciblcs,  and  nearly  related  to  that  of  Pseudo- 
DMretbeoa,  concerning  the  prophets  and  disciples 
•f  tibe  Lord  (reeently  pablished  by  H.  A. 
Hamakcr,  Amsterdam,  1833).  And  so  are  like- 
wije  etfht  homilies  attributed  to  ICpiphanius. 

Tbe  Kdttio  Princepa  is  that  of  Basle,  edited  for 

tbe  printer.  Job.  Herragioa,  by  Job.  Oporinas, 

1544b     This    editiuB    contains    the    Pcmarion 

Mitk  Anaoephaheotig,   the  Anooratutf  and    De 

MiVMris  H  /"omkribm.    The  first  part  of  the 

ESi  aasd  by  Oporinoa,  sent  him  from  Erfurt  by 

Jo^  Ltnge,  it    now    lost.     It    contained    the 

/maim  up  to  p.  604,  of  Petarios's    edition. 

The  aeoond  part  of  the  MS.   remains   In  the 

aofTFrnty  library  at  Jena.    It  was  written  in 

the  jear    1304.     The    same  MS.    had   before 

Oporiaaa  been  already  made  use   of  by  Janus 

Caraarias  for  his  Latin  translation  of  Epipbanius, 

Bvlc,  1543.    The  second  edition  of  Euiphanius 

^  that  prepared  by  the  learned  Jesuit,  Dionysios 

PeUriai,  Paris,  1632,  in  two  volumes.     It  con- 

taias  the  Greek  text  with  a  new  Latin  transla- 

tioa,  aad  nameroaa  and    still  valuable   Latin 

■oCaib    To  the  writioes  contained  in  the  editio 

pnae^s,  a  few  smaller  ones  are  added,  most  of 

tkcB  doobtfal  or  sparioua.    A  reprint  of  this  is 

ik^Cohgot  9T  rather  Leipsig  edition  of  1682, 

vkicb  is  marred  by  nnmerous  misprints.    The 

P^  Ua  used  by  PeUvius  {BM.  Nat,  833, 835) 

b  itriwed  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  Jena, 

^  was  more  recently  written,  16th  centary. 

Td  tbt  same  class  of  MSS.  belong  another  Codei 

Voabr.  saec  xr.   in  the  JBibi,  RhtdigeranOj  at 

Bredaa,  and  a  Codem  chart,  Vwuk/bonenai^  saec. 

nr.  (127,  in  anppL  Kollarii,  p.  738X  which  con- 

taias  only  fragmenta  of  the  Panarim  and  of  the 

A»actfkaUM§oBia,     To  another  and  better  family 

b*laaf  a  MS.  now  no   longer  heard  of,  in  the 

Vatican  (Codez  Vatican.),  and  another  in   St. 

Mark's  tibrary  at   Venice  (Cod.  Marcian.  125). 

^  the  former  Petavios  used  a  collation  made 

br  Aadreis  Schott  for  the  second  and  third  tomus 

•^  the  1st  Book  of  the  PafMfim  (pp.  55-395,  ed. 

Petav.).     This  collation  appears    attached    to 

t^  margin  of  a  utill  existing  copy  of  the  Basle 

tilitidn,  which    fell    accidenUUy  into  Oehler'a 

The  Codex  Mareumos,  125.  in  the  year  1057, 
ia  rtliaaoe  oo  which  the  brothers  Coleti  began 
to  prepare  a  new  edition,  contains,  alas,  only 
tbt  firat  part  of  the  Panarion^  to  p.  604  (ed. 
Petar.)L  This  manuscript  contains  a  much 
we  original  taxt  than  tboaa  of  the  first- named 
tely.    With  iu  ha^  sot  oAly  are  wt  enabled 
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to  correct  innumerable  oormptiona  and  arbitrary 
alterations  of  text  made  by  later  writers,  but 
also  to  fill  up  nomerons  aad  some  very  nmaider- 
able  lacunae.  A  complete  collation  of  this  MS. 
was  first  made  by  W.  Dindorf  as  grounk!work  of 
his  edition  of  Epipbanius  (Uipsic,  185)-1862, 
5  vols.  sm.  8vo.X  This,  now  the  best  edition, 
contains  all  the  genuine  writings  of  Epiphanias 
(the  AnooratttB^  the  AnaoephalaMii^  the  Panariom^ 
and  the  De  Jiensuris  H  Pondetibm  in  the  Greek 
text,  De  OemmUj  in  all  three  text  forms,  and 
the  two  Epistles,  in  Jerome's  translation),  and 
beside  these  the  spurious  homilies,  the  above- 
mentioned  epitome,  and  the  Vita  Epiphanii  of 
Polybios.  Vol.  liL  pt.  2,  contains  the  critical 
apparatus  to  the  Panariatiy  vol,  v.  the  Annotations 
of  Petavios.  An  appendix,  which  has  not  vet 
appeared,  besides  several  supplements,  not  further 
described,  is  announced  to  contain  various  read- 
ings of  two  MSS.  of  the  first  part  of  the  Poia- 
orton,  rivalling  in  value  the  Venetian  Oniex, 
as  well  as  the  remaining  donbtful  or  spurioos 
writings  of  Epipbanius. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  edition  of  the  Pitnarion 
by  Frans  Oebler,  in  the  Corput  Bditrenologiatm^ 
vols.  ii.-iii.  (Beriin,  1859-1861X  has  only  made 
use  of  a  few  specimens  of  the  text  of  the  CodeJi 
Mdrcianu8f  and  that  for  its  two  first  sections  con* 
taining  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  Panariom, 
The  third  division  of  the  second  volume,  contain- 
ing the  third  book  of  the  Pamtrion  and  the  Anaoe^ 
phaiaieo8i8  adds,  pp.  592-676,  addenda  et  corri- 
genda, by  way  uf  making  up  for  neglected  revision 
of  the  text.  The  third  volume  contains,  besides  the 
Annotations  of  Petavius,  valuable  contributions 
by  Albert  Jahn,  to  the  criticism  and  exegesis  of 
the  Panotiofi,  Compare  reviews  of  both  editions 
by  Lipsius,  in  Literari»che8  Centt-albiatt  fUr 
Deutac/tland,  1859,  N.  15,  1860,  N.  42,  1864,  N. 
23.  A  worthless  edition  is  that  of  Migne,  in  the 
Patrologia  (Series  Graeco-latina,  tom.  xli.-xliii. 
Paris,  1863-64).  This  edition  contains  the 
J*an<moti^  the  An'O'phiUteotis^  the  Ano»ratu9^ 
the  book  De  Menswis  et  PomierUmM^  the  treatise 
Dif  Oemmis^  the  two  letters  addressed  to  John  and 
to  Jerome,^  and  the  doubtful  or  spurioos  works 
De  Vitie  /*rop'tetarutn,  De  Numerorutn  Mysteriii, 
Seven  H^miUtce,  and  the  Phyeiologut,  A  Syrian 
translation  (so-called)  of  the  Panarion^  which 
has  found  its  way  from  the  Nitrian  monastery 
of  St.  Maria  Deipara  into  the  British  Museam, 
appears  to  contain  nothing  but  the  AnacepKo' 
laeoeia.  This  last  Is  found  not  only  in  MSS. 
of  the  Panarion,  but  in  several  other  Greek 
Codices.  A  Syriac  translation  of  De  Menntrii 
et  Powlerilnu  is  found  in  two  Syriac  MSS. 
of  the  British  Museam,  Cod.  add.  17148  and 
4620.  A  namb<*r  of  various  readings  of  this 
treatise  have  been  published  by  P.  de  Lagarde 
(PMMogus,  xviii.  p.  352  sq.).  Tht  sources 
of  the  Biography  of  Epipbanius  art  pretty 
numerous  and  scattered ;  beside  tht  notices 
found  here  and  there  in  his  own  writings,  tht 
reader  may  compare  especially  Socrates,  ffitt, 
Eod.  vi.  10,  12-14 ;  Soxomen,  ffitt,  Eecf,  vi.  32, 
vii.  27,  viii.  14-15  ;  Palladius,  Dialogui  de  Vita 
ChryaoetonU  (in  Chrysost.  Opp,  ed.  Montfaacon, 
tom.  xiii.);  Hieronym.  Catal,  Virer,  lUuetr,  114, 
Epist.  ad  Pammach.  38  (61),  ad  Theophil.  39 
(62),  Vita  S.  ffUarion,  tom.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  72,  ed. 
Martianey;  Apolog,  ode.  Rufn,  iL  passim. 
Compart  also  ViUm  Patrum,  ed.  Bosweydt,  tout 
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T.  (Antwerp,  1615);  Acta  Sanctorum,  12  MaL 
Completelj  umIms  U  the  aboT^raeotioned  Vita 
Epipkaniif  hj  Pol jbios.  Of  wuriu  and  treatiiet 
concemins  Epiphanins  mar  be  mentiooed  the 
book  attributed  to  the  %hh6  Qeirau,  VHiMtoif  H 
la  Visde  8L  Epipkmne,  Paris,  1738 ;  TiUemoot, 
MAnoim,  torn.  x.  p.  484^  eq.  822  eq. ;  Fabricina, 
BM,  Oramk  ed.  Hart  TiiL  p.  261  eq. ;  Schrockh, 
Chri$UioM$  Kirdhmgetchiokte,  torn.  z.  p.  3  ff,; 
Eberhard,  Die  BHkeaigmtg  des  Epip/ummi  on 
dem  Strwte  Wmt  Origenei,  Trier,  1859 ;  Lipdm, 
Zm'  Quettm^kriUk  des  JSMphaiUoi,  Wien,  1865. 

[RA.L.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (SX  bUhop  of  CratU  or 
Flariopolis,  in  the  prorince  of  Honorias 
adjoining  F^phlagonia,  preeent  at  the  oecnmenical 
eonncil  of  Epheiaa,  A.a  431.  (Le  Quien,  Orimu 
ChriaL  i.  577  ;  Mansi,  ir.  1213.)  (X.  D.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (8X  according  to  Idatioi, 
the  unlawful  ponoMor  of  the  lee  of  Seville 
from  ▲.!>.  441  onwards,  in  which  jear  Sabinua, 
the  rightful  biflhop,  was  driven  out.  (Idat. 
CAron.  §  zriL  olymp.  305,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
IL  831 ;  EfK  Sagr.  ir.  ann.  441.)  The  con- 
quest of  Seville  bj  Beehila,  the  Arian  king  of 
the  Sueri,  in  441,  probably  led  to  the  expulsion 
•f  Sabinus  and  the  intrusion  of  his  successor. 
(Eq>.  S(ur,  iz.  137.)    rMAB0ELL08.1 

[M.  A.  W.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (4),  bUhop  of  Arae  in 
Phoenicia.  He  was  present  at  the  synod  of 
Antioch,  A.Dw  448.  (Mansi,  tL  495 ;  Le  Quien, 
Orieiu  Chritt,  iL  825.)  [J.  de  S.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Perga,  the 
metropolis  of  the  second  Ptoiphylia,  present  at 
the  Latrocinium  Ephesiaam,  A.D.  449,  where  he 
ffpoke  against  Flavian  of  Constantinople  and 
Ensebius  of  Dorylaeum  (Mansi,  vL  918);  he 
Afterwards  attended  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
subscribed  to  its  decrees,  A.D.  451  (Mansi,  viL 
140)u  He  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor 
Leo,  and  sent  back  a  synodal  reply,  concerning 
the  murder  of  St.  Proterius  and  the  £sith  of 
Chalcedon,  ▲.!>.  458  (Manai^  viL  573 ;  Le  Quien, 
Oriena  Christ  L  1015)u  [L.  D.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Colossae  in 
Phrygia ;  his  name  was  subscribed  in  his  absence 
•y  his  metropolitan,  Nunechius  of  Laodicea,  to 
Che  definition  of  the  faith  that  was  read  before 
the  emperor  Mardan  at  the  sixth  session  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451.  (Mansi,  vii.  165 ; 
Le  Quien,  Oriens  ChrisL  L  815.)  |X.  D.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (7),  bishop  of  Soli  in  Cyprus, 
present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.i>.  451, 
by  Soter  of  Theodosiana  in  Cyprus  as  his  proxy. 
(Le  Quien,  Oriens  ChrisL  ii.  1072 ;  Mansi,  vii. 
159.)  [L.  D.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (8),  bishop  of  Cestrus,  in 
Isauria,  to  the  north  of  Antioch  (Wiltsch, 
ffandlmch  der  kircht.  Geographies  i.  203,  note 
15).  He  was  present  at  the  fourth  general 
council  at  Chalcedon,  A.a  451,  and  also  signed 
the  synodical  epistle  of  the  Isaurian  bishops  to 
the  emperor  Leo,  A.D.  458.  (Mansi,  vii.  402  ; 
Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  ii.  1025.)       [J.  de  S.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (9),  bishop  of  Epiphania  in 
SfriaSecunda..  He  signed  the  synodical  letter 
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of  the  province  of  Syria  Secnnda,  addressed  %s 
the  emperor  Leo,  rnerring  to  the  murder  «f 
Proterins,  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A-D.  458. 
(Mansi,  viL  523;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ  ii.  917.) 

[J.  de  &] 

EPIPHANIUS  (10),  Ushop  of  Aspona  in 
Galatia,  subscribed  the  answer  of  the  synod  ef 
his  province  to  the  emperor  Leo,  a.Dw  458,  to  his 
enquiry  concerning  the  murder  of  St.  Praterios 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  faith  of  Chalcedon.  The 
signatures  are  corrupted;  Jnlianus  is  called 
bishop  of  Aspona,  and  Epiphanins  (Eufimins)  of 
Spona.  (Mansi,  viL  616;  Le  Quien,  Oriens 
CMst  I  481.)  [L.  D.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (LIX  Udkop  of  HispeUum 
(Spello),  a  town  about  three  milea  from  Perugia 
in  Umbria.  He  was  present  at  the  ayaod  held 
at  Rome  by  pope  Felix  UL  A.D.  487.  The  reading 
Spoletinus  has  been  corrected  to  Spoliates,  both 
on  the  authority  of  MSSw,  and  because  Amasius 
was  at  that  time  bishop  of  Spoleto.  (Mansi,  viL 
1171 ;  Ughelli,  JtaL  Saer.  x.  115.)         [L.  D.] 


EPIPHANIUS  (It),  bishopofSatala  in 
Armenia,  subscribed  the  letter  of  his  province 
to  the  emperor  Leo  concerning  the  £uth  of  Chal- 
cedon and  the  murder  of  St.  Proterina,  A.IX  458. 
Atalenus,  in  the  snbs^ption,  should  be  altered  to 
Satalenus.  (Mansi,  viL  589 ;  Le  Qnien,  Orims 
Christ  L  434.)  [t.  D.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (IZ\  ST.,  bishop  of  Pftvia. 
We  are  indebted  for  all  our  knowledge  of  this 
estimable  prelate  to  a  Life  of  him  written  by  St. 
Ennodius,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him.  He  was  bom  A.D.  438,  and  waa  fr«m  his 
iniancy  regarded  with  affectionate  interest  by 
St.  Crispinus,  bishop  of  Pavia,  who  ordained  him 
deacon  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Designated  by 
Crispinus  as  his  successor,  he  waa  unanimously 
elected  bishop  by  the  clergr  and  people  of  Paria 
in  the  year  467.  His  wra  was  one  of  marked 
austeritv  and  devotion ;  but  what  b  most  inter- 
esting about  him  is  that  he  was  largely  employed 
as  a  peacemaker  and  public  benrasetor  in  the 
stormy  strifes  of  the  5th  century.  In  460  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reoondliation 
between  the  emperor  Anthemius  and  his  son-in- 
law  Ridmer ;  in 474  he  made  peace  between  the 
emperor  Glycerins  and  Enric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths.  Euric  was  much  impressed  by  him^ 
and  invited  him  to  dinner,  but  Epiphanins, 
knowing  that  he  was  accustomed  to  have  Arian 
bishops  dining  with  him,  excused  himself  from 
accepting  the  invitation.  When  Pavia  was 
stormed  by  Odoaoer  in  476,  Epiphanins  was  ab!e 
to  save  his  sister  St.  Honorata  and  other  women 
from  being  taken  as  captives.  He  had  influence 
enough  with  Odoacer  to  obtain  for  the  town  a 
five  years'  exemption  from  taxation.  His  reputa- 
tion commended  him  equally  to  the  conqueror  of 
Odoacer,  the  great  Theodoric,  who  sent  htm  on  a 
mission  to  Gnndobald  and  his  Burgundiana,  to 
redeem  the  captives  whom  they  had  carried 
away  from  Italy.  Epiphanins  is  said  to  have 
brought  back  6000  persons,  partly  given  up 
freely  by  Gnndobald,  and  partly  purchased  with 
a  very  moderate  payment.  **Such  deeds,** 
observes  Gibbon,  *^  are  the  best  of  mirades,"  In 
496  he  travelled  to  Ravenna,  to  aek  of  Theodoric 
I  the  remiisiMi  of  tht  next  year's  tribnta.    Tw<»- 
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iMfdf  if  whalbe  aaked  was  gmted.  B«t  this 
JMiwy  prorad  fiital  to  kim,  and  he  died  some 
4afi  afto*  Iu§  reium  to  Puviti,  Ajy,  495,  in  the 
5^  jmr  of  hk  age.  Ennodios'i  Life  may  be 
Iraid  ia  Sirmond,  torn.  i. ;  see  alio  Ughelli,  Hal, 
8aer,  L  1078;  BolL  Ada  8S,  21  Jan.  u.  364. 

[J.  LL  D.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (14X  bishop  of  Benerentnm, 
pnseat  at  the  first  ^nod  in  March  499  under 
Mpe  Sjnmachus  at  Rome.  (Mansi,  TiiL  285 ; 
Htfek,  i  220.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EPIFHAKinS  (iS%  bishop  of  Midalnm 
(fUUtm^  written  abo  Midaeam  and  Midaum) 
ia  Phrygia  Salntaris,  preaent  at  the  council  of 
Chskntna;  his  name  occurs  also  among  the 
tebopi  signi^  the  sjnodal  letter  of  that 
cseadl  to  Leo  L  (Leon.  Sp,  98,  1106;  Oriem 
CkritL  I  841>.  His  name  appears  also  in 
the  list  of  bishops  signing  the  decrees  of  the 
oNinct]  held  at  Rome  in  503,  but  this  list 
ccrtaiaij  belongs  to  some  earlier  oonndl  (Baron. 
508,  ix.X  [C.  0.] 
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EPIPHANIUS  (18),  t4th  bishop  of  Nantes, 
racceediag  Clematios  and  followed  by  Eome- 
riot.  He  was  present  at  the  first  council  of 
Orieaas  in  511.  {OalL  Christ,  xir.  798;  Labbe, 
8acr.  Come,  rul  356,  Klor.  1759-98.) 

[8.  A.  B.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (17),  16th  bishop,  5th  patri- 
srch  of  Constantinople.  He  sncceeded  John  IL 
AJk  520  (Theophanes,  A.D.  bl2\  and  died  in 
AJk  535,  after  a  rule  of  16  years. 

He  appears  to  hare  been  a  quiet,  prudent, 
CMBplaisaat  person,  liring  unobtrusiTely  in 
ituriag  times,  exactly  the  character  to  submit 
pseefnlly  to  the  ecclesiastical  actirity  of  his 
SBperor.  Seven  rears  he  was  under  the  peasant 
ftoeial  Justin;  the  other  eight  under  Justinian, 
nie  oontemporarj  popes  were  Hormisdas,  John 
L,  Felix  liL,  Boniface,  and  Agapetus.  The 
^agf  of  Italy  were  Theodoric,  Athalaric,  and 
Tbsodahat,  the  ungrateful  murderer  of  his  queen 
Antslasoatha.  The  eastern  empire  was  now 
fMBg  to  a  high  dsfre^  of  splendour  through  the 
rictories  of  its  geoerala,  Belisarius  and  Narses. 
Udlatry  was  unirersally  suppressed,  heathen 
bosks  were  burnt,  pagan  images  destroyed,  the 
prafeawrs  of  the  old  religiun  imprisoned  and 
ifegged.  At  Constantinople,  the  seal  of  Justinian 
(or  s  church  policy  was  shewn  during  the  patri- 
srchatc  of  fif^phanius  by  such  laws  as  those  of 
5:s8  and  ^29,  which  regulated  episcopal  elections 
sad  duties.  These  enactments,  and  the  passirity 
ef  Epipbanios  and  his  clergy,  are  remarkable 
prooCi  of  the  entire  absence  in  these  times  of  any 
dsins  such  as  the  clergy  of  later  centuries 
SMerted  for  excIusiTely  derical  legislation  for 
tke  fpiritualty. 

The  chief  csril  erent  in  the  dtr  was  the  great 
■edition  in  531,  called  Nika,  which  arose  from  the 
etlcbrated  quarrel  between  the  greens  and  the 
Uws  in  the  Hippodrome.  The  church  of  St. 
Sopaia  and  ether  public  monuments  were  burnt. 
Jsstiaian  eren  thought  of  flying  to  Heracleae,  in 
TkrMs;  but  Narses  and  Belisarius  put  down 
the  insurrection  by  the  slaughter  of  30,000  of 
the  insurgents.  Through  these  Taried  scenes 
£fiphanius  lired.  His  tirst  conspicuous  office 
ws«  the  charge  of  the  catechumens  of  the  church 
•f  GoMtenliMple.    la  519,  the  year  before  his 


election,  he  was  sent  with  bishop  John  and 
Count  Lidnius  to  Macedonia,  to  receive  the 
documents  "  libellos,**  or  subscriptions  of  those 
who  wished  to  accept  reunion  with  the  catholie 
church,  at  the  request  o«*  the  apocrisiarius  of 
Dorotbeus  bishop  of  Thessaloaica. 

In  520,  February  25,  he  was  elected  by  the 
emperor  Justin,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishops, 
monks,  and  people.  He  is  described  In  tne 
letter  of  the  synod  of  Constantinople  to  pope 
Hormisdas  as  *<  flourishing  in  virtues,  reproofs. 
Scripture  meditations ;  holding  the  right  faith, 
and  maintaining  a  iktherly  care  for  orphans; 
in  &ct,  too  ffood  to  be  praised  "  (Patrol.  LaL 
Ixiii.  483).  He  accepted  the  conditi<»u  of  peace 
between    east   and    west    concluded    by    the 

Sttriarch  John,  hia  predecessor,  with  pope 
ormisdas,  and  ratified  them  at  a  council  neld 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  accepted  idso  tiie 
decrees  of  Chalcedon.  IMosoorua,  agent  of 
Hormisdas  at  Constantinople,  writes  thns:-^ 
"  His  beginnings  do  not  seem  bad,  for  he  talks 
reasonably,  and  promises  that  he  will  keep  the 
rules  of  the  fathers,  and,  far  from  dissipating  the 
unity  and  peace  tliat  has  been  arranged,  will 
increase  them.  So  much  he  promises:  what  he 
can  fulfil  we  don't  know.  He  has  not  yet  asked 
us  to  communion."  {Patrol.  Lot,  IxiiL  482.J^ 
Four  letters  of  Epiphanius  remain,  addrMsed  to 
Hormisdas,  telling  him  of  his  election,  sending 
him  his  creed,  and  declaring  that  he  condemned 
all  those  whose  names  the  pope  had  forbidden 
to  be  recited  in  the  diptychs.  Hormisdas  had 
written  to  Epiphanius,  compluning  that  he  had 
not  heard  from  him,  and  that  he  had  sent  no 
deputies  according  to  custom;  that  he  might 
have  congratulate  him,  and  thanked  him  for 
the  seal  which  he  had  shewn  for  unity. 
Epiphanius  ndopts  the  symbol  of  Nicaea,  the 
decrees  of  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  and 
Chalcedon,  and  the  letters  of  pope  Leo  in  defence 
of  the  faith.  His  second  letter  was  accompanied 
by  a  chalice  of  gold  surrounded  with  precious 
stones,  a  patina  of  gold,  a  chalice  of  silver,  and 
two  veils  of  silk,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Roman  church.  In  order  to  make  the  peace 
general,  he  advises  the  pope  not  to  be  too 
rigorous  in  exacting  the  extrusion  of  the  namea 
of  former  bishops  from  diptychs,  about  which 
the  people  of  the  see  concerned  miffht  ba 
reluctant.  His  excuse  for  the  bishops  of  Pontus, 
Asia,  and  the  East  is  composed  in  very  beautiful 
language.  The  answers  of  Hormisdas  are 
given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
held  under  Hennas^  He  trusts  to  the  prudence 
and  experience  of  ^iphanius,  and  reoommends 
lenity  towards  the  returning,  severity  to  the 
obdurate.  Epiphanius  is  to  complete  the  re- 
union himself.  (Labbe,  ConcU.  iv.  1534,  1537, 
1545, 1546,  1555,  ed.  1671 ;  Patrd.  Lai.  UiiL 
497,  507,  523.) 

The  severe  meesures  by  which  Justin  was 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholics  in 
the  east  were  arousing  Theodoric,  the  Arias 
master  of  Italy,  to  a  policy  of  retaliation  in  tht 
west.  Pope  John  L,  the  suooessor  of  Hormisdas 
became  thoroughly  alarmed ;  and  in  525,  at  the 
demand  of  Theodoric,  proceeded  to  Constanti- 
nople to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
against  the  Arians,  and  et  their  churches 
restored  to  them  (Harcdlin.  Ottrtm.  ann.  525 
Labbe,  VomoU.  iv  2600>    Gnat  was  tha  hoaovf 
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paid  to  Iklm  iD  i\n  eastern  capital.  TneWe 
miles  the  whole  dty  went  oift  to  receitre  him, 
bearing  ceremoDial  tapers  and  crosses.  The 
emperor  Justin  prostrated  himself  before  him, 
and  wished  to  be  crowned  by  his  hand.  The 
patriarch  Epiphanins,  with  great  civility,  invited 
pope  John  to  perform  mass;  bat  the  pope, 
mindftil  of  the  tx^itional  policy  of  encroachment, 
refused  to  consent  until  they  had  ofl'ered  him  the 
first  seat.  With  high  solemnity  he  said  the 
office  in  Latin  on  Laster-day,  communicating 
with  all  the  bishops  of  the  East  except  Timothy 
of  Alexandria,  the  declared  enemy  of  Chalcedon. 
-Nothing  was  omitted  at  Constantinople  which 
could  do  honour  to  the  pope ;  there  was  universal 
joy  because  the  old  men  of  the  Greeks  .declared 
that  since  the  days  of  Constantino  the  Great  and 
pope  Sylvester  the  saint,  no  bishop  of  Rome  had 
come  into  ^  Greece."  John  was  less  happy  on  Ms 
retdm.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Rome, 
and  died  in  his  cell.  The  reason  assigned  is  that 
lie  refused  to  ask  that  Arians  who  had  become 
'Catholics  should  be  allowed  to  return;  and 
perhaps  he  owed  part  of  his  disgrace  to  his 
excessive  honours  at  Constantinople.  Theodoric, 
in  fact,  though  once  just  and  tolerant,  had  now 
become  cruel ;  witness  the  deaths  of  Boethius 
And  Symmachus  (Baron.  525,  8,  10 ;  Pagi,  ix. 
349, 351 ;  AA.  SS,  May  27 ;  Schrdckh,  xvi.  102» 
xviii.  214-lt5 ;  Gibbon,  iii.  473 ;  Milman,  /aiL 
'Chriai.  i.  302). 

In  April,  527,  Justinian  was  associated  with 
JusUn,  and  in  August  became  sole  emperor.  In 
532  he  rebuilt  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  In  529 
'he  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  last  Pagan 
philosophy,  Neo-Platonism,  by  the  closing  of  the 
schools  of  Athens.  In  529,  also,  pagans  and 
'heretics  were  excluded  from  civil  and  military 
oHSce;  a  great  mass  of  pretended  conversions 
followed,  some  sectarians  put  an  end  to  their 
lives;  the  Montanists  in  Phrygia  burnt  them- 
selves in  their  churches  (Procop.  Hist.  Arcan, 
zi.  34-5).  How  far  Epiphanius  acquiesced  in  all 
these  measures  we  do  not  know ;  the  meddlesome 
nature  of  Justinian  allows  us  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

In  531  the  dispnte  between  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople was  revived  by  the  appeal  of  Stephen, 
metropolitan  of  Larissa,  to  pope  Boniface,  against 
the  sentence  of  Epiphanius.  Stephen  was  even- 
tually deposed,  notwithstanding  his  appeal. 

In  535,  on  June  5,  Epiphanius  died,  after  an 
episcopate  of  sixteen  years  and  three  months 
(Theoph.  A.a  529  in  Patrol.  Graec.  cviii.  477.) 
All  that  is  known  of  him  is  to  his  advantage. 

Besides  his  letters  to  Hormisdas,  we  have 
the  sentence  of  his  council  against  Severus  and 
Peter  {Patrol.  Oi-aec.  Ixxxvi.  783-786).  Forty- 
'five  canons  are  attributed  to  him  (Assemani 
BibL  Orient.  619).  [W.  M.  S.] 

EPIPHANIUS  OX),  bishop  of  Ascoli 
(AsculumX  one  of  the  four  Italian  bishops  pre- 
sent at  the  synod  at  Coustantinople,  in  Mav, 
536,  presided  over  by  Mennas,  the  patriarch. 
<Mansi,  viii.  969  ;  Hefele,  §  250.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

-  EPIPHANIUS  (19),  bishop  of  Pitane  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  on  the  Elaeatic  gulf,  present  at 
the  synod  held  at  Constantinople'  by  Mennas, 
4.O.    536.     (Le  Quiien,  Orient  Chritt.  i.  706; 

Wanai,  viti.  1147.)  L^  D.] 
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1EPIPHANIU8  (90X  bishop  of  Bamtta,  a  town 
in  Lycaonin,  whose  position  and  exact  name  is 
xuicertain:  present  at  the  synod  held  at  Cen- 
stautlnople  under  Mennas,  A.D.  536.   (Mansi,  viii 
974;  LeQuien,  Orient  Chritt.  i.  1079.)   [L.  D.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (SIX  bishop  of  Heracka 
Pontica,  in  the  province  of  Honorias,  present  at 
the  council  held  at  Constantinople  under  Menaai^ 
▲.D.  S»36.  (Le  Quien,  OritMt  ChritL  L  573; 
Maasi,  yiii.  974.)  [L.  D.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (SS),  bUhop  of  Raphia  (on 
the  seaboard  of  Palestine,  to  the  extreme  soathX 
who  in  A.D.  518  signed  the  synodical  letter  M 
John  of  Jerusalem  against  Severus  (Labbe,  v. 
191 X  and  in  A.D.  536  the  smtenoe  aga^ 
Anthimus  {ibid.  283X  (Le  Quien,  Or.  ChritL 
iii.  629.)  [E.  V.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (S8X  Ushop  of   Tyre  and 
metropolitan  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  oea- 
tury.     He  was  strictly  orthodox,  and  refused  to 
hold  communion  with  Severus  of  Antioch,  anc 
rejected  his  synodical  letters.    (Evagr.  //.  E.  iii 
33.)    A  letter  from  him  and  his  four  sufiragaB^ 
to  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Heraclea  and  hu  synod 
detailing  the  evil  deeds  of  Severus,  was  read  Ii 
the  fifth  day's  proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Con« 
stantinople  under  Mennas,  A.D.  536.     (Labbe,  v. 
193-202 ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  ChritL  iu  809;  Baron. 
A.  E.  ann.  518,  xl.)  [E.  V.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (Six  nietropol  iUn  (or  possibly 
called  patriarch)  of  Grado,  to  which  place  the  see 
of  Aquileia  had  been  transferred  afler  the  Lorobaid 
invasion,  c  61 2.  **  Ex  illo  tempore  "  (says  Pindl 
Diac.  iv.  33)  coepemnt  duo  esse  patriarchae." 
The  earlier  metropolitans  had  been  in  schism 
with  Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters, 
but  Candidianus,  the  predecessor  of  Epiphanius 
at  Grado,  had  made  peace  with  Rome.  At  Aquileia 
itself^  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ltmibard 
king  and  Gisulf,  duke  of  Friuli,  a  metropolitan 
(or  patriarch)  was  ap|H>inted.  Probably  the  name 
of  patriarch  was  usurped  by  the  bishopa  of 
Aquileia,  and  therefore  allowed  by  the  popes  to 
the  bishops  of  Grado.  See  the  Chronic  Pair. 
Orad.  Moii.  Bemm  Langob.  1878,  p.  394,  in  which 
the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia  are  spoken  of  as 
schismatics.  In  the  year  707  the  schism  was 
finally  brought  to  a  close  by  a  synod  at  Aquileia. 
See  Paulus  uiac  vi.  14,  quoted  from  Bede.  The 
two  patriarchs  of  Aquileia  and  Grado— with  no 
powers  really  beyond  those  of  metropolitans — 
had  controversy  as  to  their  rival  jurisdictions. 
Their  limits  were  ultimately  defined  by  Leo  IX. 
in  the  11th  century.  (Wiltsch,  ffamibmch 
der  kirc/d.  Oeog.  EngL  transl.  vol.  L  p.  2V6; 
Hefele,  §  283.)  [A  H.  D.  A.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (S5X  bishop  of  Albanmn 
(Albano),  at  the  first  Lateran  council,  a.i>.  649. 
(Mansi,  x.  8tf&f  Ugbelli,  Ital.  Sacr.  l.  250.) 

rUD.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (S6X  commonly  called  thb 
TOUNGER,  bishop  of  Oonstantia  or  Salamxs, 
the  metropolis  of  Cyprus,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  7th  century.  He  was  represented  at  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  680,  by  Theodoras 
of  Trimuthus,  Stratonious  of  Soli,  and  Tycbo  of 
Citrius.  Several  of  the  discourses  printed  in  tba 
collected  works  of  his  emin<nt  namesake   and 
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art  SQfpccted  to  bekk^u  abo  b  A 
**tB  HuMmeroo,"  which  U  ttill  in  MS. 
(TMc  BAUotJL  Or.  ed.  Harlei,  iz.  94;  iiL 
lis,  129;  U  Qoien,  Orwiu  CArit<.  iL  1038,  et 
^•^ ;  EpiPHAViot  (3),  i>»c<.  o/  6r.  and  Sam, 
Miir,  iL  33  B.)  |T.  W.  D.] 

IPIFHANIUS  (t7>»  bishop  of  EucfauU  in 
HihMpitMi  Hii  name  is  foimd  both  in  the 
HlKf^lioos  to  the  canons  of  the  sixth  general 
otodl,  AJk,  6^  and  abo  in  those  of  the 
*T^iIlaa  "  or  Qainisextsrnod,  A.D.  6d2.  (Mansi, 
D. ISS^ 993;  Le  Quien,  0rkn8  Chritt,  L  543.) 

[L.DO 

SPIPHANIUS  (SSX  bUhop  of  Seljrmbria 
(Uniepolis)  in  Thracia,  foUowing  Georgins, 
vW  «M  Wmp  in  392.  He  took  part  in  the 
iMBsrfaific  coatxorersj,  according  to  Snidas, 
ai  wttU  an  nsefnl  work  against  the  imago- 
knoB.  {Mex  ScHptantm^  ap.  Migne,  PatroL 
Qmc  awu.  1258.)  [J.  de  S.] 

KHPHANIUB  (M)  (TBvoPHAViut),  bishop 
if  aha  Csndkfa,  not  hx  from  Rome,  on  the  Via 
Jkmiia,  aa  episcopal  seat  combined  in  later 
tiwi  with  Portw.  This  bishop  lived  dnring 
tfcty  tifiiatt  of  Zachariaa,  and  was  present  at 
ia  wmtSk  held  at  Rome  aj>,  743  and  745. 
m.  867,  880;  Hefele,  f  337;  Ughelli, 
1.91.)  [L.  D.] 
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IPIFHANIUS  (90),  bishop  of  Pert  gia,  sab- 
■riM  a  letter  of  pope  Plsnl  L  in  Jone  761,  to 
t^  ahUt  John  aboat  the  priTileges  of  the 
waartcTT  of  Si.  Stephen  and  St.  Silrester  in 
K«Mi   (Mnsi*  xii.  649 ;  Jaff^fi,  Ssgeata  Ptmi. 

m.)  [A.  H.  a  A.] 

SPIPHANIUS  (SIX  bishop  of  Miletus, 
IRKit  at  the  serenth  general  cooneil,  aj).  787, 
•km  ke  signed,  not  among  the  Carian  bishops, 
Wt  imeac  the  nrchbishope,  as  if  he  claimed  the 

whilst  Theophjrlactos,  a 
8i|(ned  aa  locam  tenens  for  the  bishop  of 
fceniyslb  (Aphrodisias),  the  proper  metropolb 
iTCbia.  (UQBMn,OrJ0MCSbii<.i919;  Mansi, 
M.  1095.)  [L.  D.] 

IPIFHANIUS  (itXbbhopof  Peru  inLjca- 
at  ibe  second  Kicene  coondl,  ▲.D. 


;tf7.   (Le  Qai&  Orima  CkntL  u  1088;  Mansi, 
^mtL)  [L.D.] 

IPIFHANIUS  (88),  bishop  of  Lappa,  in  the 
*«t«IOiU.  Present  at  the  council  of  Micaea, 
lA T87.    (MaMi,  xiiL  735;  (V.  Chrid,  iL  268.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

IPIFHANIUS  (H),  bbhop  of  Qeutherina, 
AvitnlGkvta,  present  at  the  serenth  general 
Cwca  St  ^kaen,  A.D.  787.  (Mansi,  ziU.  391 
a41S;  (V.  Chrislii.270.)  [J.  de  S.] 

CPfPHANIUS  (88),  bishop  and  martjr  in 
AAn  with  Dmmatns  and  others.  Commemo* 
Wei  ipffl  ft  (HM.  Hicr.,  NoUer) ;  April  7. 
(^X  (T.  a  a] 

IPIFHANIUS  (86X  arehdeaoou  of  Alex- 
tt4rm ;  satbor  of  a  letter  io  repl  j  to  one  recetred 
fr««  llsiM«a«.  bistDop  oTCoQstan^inople,  about 
t^  md  of  432  or  beginning  of  433  A.D.    The 

h  pifsryed  only   in    n  Latin   Tersion. 

«M  eOGoaat  of  tki  state  of  the  contro- 


▼elvjr  between  St.  Cjril  and  the  Kestorian^ 
the  writer  of  the  letter  says  that  St.  Cyril  b 
Tosed  because  Maximian  has  not  been  ns  zealous 
as  he  might  be  fi>r  him,  and  gires  him  various 
directions  and  suggestions  as  to  ser rices  expected 
of  him.  He  states  that  letters  hare  been  sent 
by  St.  Cyril  to  Pulcheria  and  other  persons 
attached  to  the  court,  and  that  presents  har^ 
been  sent  as  well.  So  many  gifts  (benedictiones), 
the  writer  proceeds,  were  sent  from  Alexandria 
at  this  time  that  the  clergy  complained  that 
the  Alexandrian  church  was  stripped  naked 
(nudataX  and.  already  owed  1500  pounds  of 
gold  besides  to  Count  Hammonius  (see  appendix, 
Condi,  Baluz.  pp.  907-909;  Ceillier,  Atttewi 
Soar,  riit  385 ;  Robertson,  (X  Hist,  i.  p.  453). 

[J.  W.  a] 

EPIPHANIUS  (87),  presbyter  of  Constontino- 
ple,  sent  with  Memnon  and  Germanus  to  summon 
Entyches  the  third  time  to  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  448. '  Their  report  was  received  on 
the  17th  of  NoTember.  (Mansi,  vL  496  a ;  Baro- 
moa,  ad  ann.  448,  xxxix.)  [W.  M.  a] 

EPIPHANIUS  (S8X  the  bearer  of  letters 
from  the  presbyters  and  archimandrites  of  Coi^ 
stantinople,  A.D.  476,  to  pope  Simplicius,  in- 
forming him  that  Basiliscus  had  restorejj 
Timotheos  Aelurus  to  the  see  of  Alexiindria 
(SimpL  Pap.  ep.  7,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Iviii. 
43 ;  JaffiS,  Reg,  Pont,  50).  .  Epiphanius  seems  to 
hare  also  carried  letters  to  Simplicius,  from  the 
patriarch  Acacius  a  few  months  later  (SimpL 
ep.  19;  Jaffi,  u,  $.),  Ceillier  (x.  402)  calb 
Epiphanius  a  Uyman ;  but  Simplicius,  replring 
in  the  letters  just  cited,  styles  him  ^  iilius  'and 
''diaconus.*  (T.  W.  D.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (89)  80HOLA8TIGU8,  a^ 
ecclesiastic  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century,  A.D.  510,  but  of  whose  personal 
history  almost  nothing  b  known  to  as  except 
that  he  was  the  friend. of  Cassiodorus,  the  cele- 
brated head  of  the  Monftsteiium  Vioari^Me, 
[CiflUODORUB.]  He  seems  to  have  borne  the 
name  ScholaKticus,  not  so  much  because  of  any 
devotion  to  literature  or  theology,  but  in  th4 
sense  frequently  borne  by  that  word  in  th^ 
middle  ages,  when  it  was  applied  to  the  chaplain, 
or  amanuensb,  or  general  assbtant  of  any  digni- 
tary of  the  church  (Du  Cange,  Ohamrhun,  s.  t.^ 
It  was  in  this  relationship,  in  all  probability, 
that  Epiphanius  stood  to  hb  distingobhed 
master,  by  whom  he  was  summoned  to  take  a 
part  in  the  great  work  then  engaging  his  atten- 
tion, that  of  urging  hb  monks  to  classical  and 
sacred  studies,  and  especially  to  the  transcription 
of  manuscripts.  The  task  assigned  to  Epiphanius 
was  the  translation  into  Latin  of  the  histories  of 
Socrates,  Soxomen,  and  Theodoret.  Cassiodorus 
himself  revised  the  work,  corrected  its  faults  of 
style,  abridged  4t,  and  arranged  it  into  one  con^ 
tinuous  hbtory  of  the  chun:h.  He  then  pub- 
lished it  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  The  book 
attained  a  high  reputation.  It  was  known  as 
the  Tripartite  History;  and,  along  with  the 
translation  of  Eusebius  by  Rufiuus,  it  became  the 
manual  of  church  history  for  the  clergy  of  the 
West  for  many  centuries.  The  book  b  general!^ 
published  as  if  Cassiodorus  were  its  author^ 
under  the  Utle  of /Ktfonas  Ecdetkutioai  Tripar^ 
tita§EpUam$.  * 
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Epipluniiit  traniUted  Mreral  •dditional  works, 
■aeh  M  the  oommeoUriet  of  Didjintu  upon  the 
PlroTerbe  of  Solomon  and  the  seren  Catholic 
Epittlet,  thoM  of  Epiphanina,  bichop  of  Ojpma, 
upon  the  Ganticlea,  and  perhaps  others,  all  of 
which  are  said  hj  Gave  to  have  perished.  One, 
howerer,  surrires,  and  may  be  foond  in  Labbe 
{0(mo.  torn.  T.),  his  Codes  Enoyolicu$j  a  work  to 
which  he  was  also  urged  by  Cassioidorus,  and 
which  consists  of  a  collection  of  sroodioal  letters 
addressed  by  different  synods  to  the  emperor  Leo 
in  defence  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
eedon  against  Timothens  Aelurus.  [TniOTHBXTi 
AKLUEU8.]  [W.  M.] 

EPIPHANIU8  (40),  presbyter  in  Thessa- 
lonica,  dr.  520,  apparently  one  of  the  mission 
from  pope  Hormisdas  for  regulating  the  disordered 
affairs  of  that  prorince,  and  possibly  author  of 
a  report  which  is  given  in  the  67th  letter  of 
Hormisdas  (Hormiid.  Pap.  EpitL  H  Decret. 
Patrol.  Lat.  Iziii.  481).  [W.  M.  S.] 

EPIPHANIU8  (41),  deacon,  to  whom  Udnian 
bishop  of  Cartagena  and  Serenis  bishop  of 
Malaga,  dr.  A.D.  581,  addressed  a  letter  on  the 
incorporeal  nature  of  angels,  and  of  the  human 
•oul  (Gkms,  Kirchenge9Gh,  iL  1,  53 ;  Etp,  8agr, 
T.  Append.  4,  p.  426).  [M.  A.  W.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (4S),  abut  of  St.  Remigius 
at  Rheims,  br  whose  eridence  mainly  Aegidins 
bishop  of  Rheims  was  oonricted  of  treason 
against  king  Childebert  II.,  ▲.D.  590.  Epiphanins 
was  himself  deprived  of  his  abbacy  about  the 
tame  time.    (Greg.  Tur.  BUL  Franc,  i.  19.) 

(T.  W.  a] 

EPIPHANIUS  (48),  subdeacon  of  Rome, 
commissioned  by  pope  Gregory  L  to  associate 
himself  with  £(cholasticus,  the  **  judex  Com- 
paniae,"  in  inrestieating  an  outrage  perpetrated 
at  Naples  upon  Paulus  bishop  of  Nepesina. 
(Greg.  Mag.  Epp,  lib.  iiL  ind.  iz.  epp.  1,  2,  A.D. 
592,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Izzrii.  603,  604 ;  Jaff'iS, 
JUg.  P<Mt,  102.)  (T.  W.  D.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (44X  presbyter  in  Sardinia, 
accused  of  serious  crimes.  Gregory  the  Great, 
writing  to  Sabinns,  Defensor  of  Sardinia,  orders 
him  to  be  sent  to  Rome.  Writing  later  to 
lanuarins  bishop  of  Gagliari,  Gregory  sends 
him  back,  and  declares  him  innocent.  (Greg. 
Magn.  Epitt.  lib.  iii.  indict,  zi.  Ep.  36 ;  lib.  ir. 
indicL  ziL  Ep,  27 ;  Migne,  Izzrii.  632,  697.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (45),  lector  of  Caralis  (Ca- 
fhari)  in  Sardinia,  wha  bequeathed  money  to 
Ibund  a  monastery  in  that  town.  Januarius 
the  bishop  objected  to  the  house  selected  for  the 
Durpose,  as  it  a<yoined  a  monastery  of  **  aacillae 
bei,**  and  pope  Gregory,  to  whom  the  decision 
was  refernd,  directed  either  that  the  females 
ahonld  remoTe  into  another  house,  or  that  the 
foundation  willed  by  Epiphanins  should  take 
effect  in  an  untenanted  monastery  outside  the 
dty.  (Greg.  Mag.  Efm.  lib.  zi.  ind.  ir.  ep.  25, 
Not.  600 ;  Jafi^t,  hg,  PoiU.  141.)     [T.  W.  D.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (46X  archpresbyter  of 
Caralis  (Caffliari)  in  Ssjrdinia,  present  as  a 
witness  at  Rome  in  Get.  598  (Greg.  Mag.  Epp. 
lib.  iz.  ind.  iL  ep.  7 ;  Migne,  Patr.  Lai,  Izxrii. 
M6 ;  JaffS,  Bsg.  Poft  126).    In  a  snbsequent 
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letter  of  Gregory  Qih,  sir.  Ind.  rii.  en.  1% 
Sept.  603,  he  is  called  oeconomus  of  the  caarch 
of  Caralis,  and  Vitalis  the  defensor  Is  charged 
to  see  that  he  takes  proper  care  of  the  Xeao- 
dochia,  which  had  been  greatly  negleeted  in 
consequence  of  the  age  and  ill-health  of  Jana 
anus  the  bishop  of  Caralis.  [T.  W.  D.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (47),  oidained   deacon  by 
pope  Gregory  I.    [Ellab  (39).] 

EPIPHANIUS  (48),  deacon,  who  with  Tbso 
dore  bishop  of  Catania  was  ordered  by  the 
goremor  to  accompany  the  enroy  of  the 
patriarch  Tarasius  to  the  pope  Adrian  in  78.% 
At  the  Coundl  of  Nicaea  in  787  he  was  tlie  re* 
presentatire  of  the  archbishop  of  Sardinia.  He 
pronounced  a  panegyric,  which  is  oootamed  in 
the  synodal  acts  of  the  Onmaif  on  the  coundl 
itself,  on  Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople^ 
on  the  empress,  whom  he  compared  to  St.  Hdena, 
on  the  emperor,  and  on  the  town  of  Ntcaea, 
already  &mous  for  the  coundl  held  there  against 
Arius.  (Mansi,  ziL  1076;  ziiL  442;  Hefele, 
§  345,  §  357  ;  Cdllier,  ziii.  630 ;  Patr.  Graec 
zcTiii.  1313-1332,  from  MansL)   [A.  H.  D.  A.J 

EPIPHANIUS  (49)»  an  archimandrte  of 
Constantinople  sent  by  Theodoms  Studites,  when 
he  was  ezilMl  and  in  prison,  to  implore  tlie  aid 
of  Leo  III.  bishop  of  Rome,  A.D.  809.  (Theod. 
Studit  Ep,  i.  33.)  He  was  kindly  received  by  the 

G^pe,  and  when  he  returned  brought  letters  from 
m  to  Theodore^  Epiphanins  was  also  sent  by 
Theodore  to  Paschal  L,  A.a  818,  when  the  Stn- 
dite  was  once  more  an  ezile  and  a  prisoner. 
Theodore  addresses  him  as  "great  j^pbaaes,** 
and  with  a  play  on  his  name  hSu  him  **  manifesC 
himself  a  faithful  messenger.**  PAschal  alsc 
recdred  him  kindly,  and  on  his  return  he  again 
brought  with  him  letters  of  sympathy  and  en< 
oouragement  for  Theodore.  (Buonius,  ^iiimi( 
$.  a,  818,  iz.)  (T.  W.  D.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (MX  a  Sophist,  friend  o 
Apollinaris.  [Apolluiaris  the  Eldbr;  £n 
PUAHius  (10)  in  DioL  0,  and  JL  Buy.] 

EPIPHANIUS  (61X  a  young  man  challeng* 
by  Gregory  Naziansen  in  a  playful  letter  to  i 
contest  of  friendship  in  the  form  of  an  cpiatolav 
correspondence.  (Greg.  Nas.  Srp,  239,  in  Mi( 
Patr.  Gr.  zzzriL  381.)  (T.  W.  I>J 

EPIPHANIUS  (0t),  tribune,  carried  a  letl 
Ep,  44,  among  the  letters  of  Lao,  dated  Octol 
13,  449,  fh>m  pope  Leo  I.  to  the  emperor 
dodus  (Leo.  Mag.  Ep,  54,  956,  Migne)  and 
letter,  Ep,  50,  dated  Oct.  15,  449,  firam  Leo 
the  dergy  and  laity  of  Constantinople  (cH 
59,  §  i.  976),  Ca 

EPIPHANIUS  (68),  a  person  in 
who  left  the  income  of  his  property  to  Mnt: 
his  wife,  for  the  support  of  a  monastery  in 
house  of  her  mother  Pomponiana.    VHnliay 
defensor  of  the  Roman  church  in  Sardinin, 
bishop  Januarius,  were  charged  between 
with  direrting  this  property  both  from  Mat 
and  the   monastery,  a.Dw  603.     (Oreg. 
Epp,  lib.  ziT.  ind.  TiL  epw  S  In  Patr.  Lat.  I 

1305.)  [a  a, 

EPIPHANIUS  (54X  FMridm  of  OmMUm 


TOTPODIU8 

Mpl^  wio  WM  actiTC  in  IIm  proMcatioo  of 
VniMi  the  ConftMor,  for  hit  opposition  to 
ymUhtlitmnt  towaidi  th«  oommencement  of  the 
ktttf  klf  of  t^  7tk  ccntniy  [Mazimus,  Con- 
rant,  DkL  Gr.  amd  Bom,  Biogr,  ii.  968,  et 
Mfj  Al  fint,  ke  appeua  to  )i*ve  been  in- 
tSmi.  te  tRtt  the  Canfeeeor  with  lome  con- 
idenliM,  but  elienrarde  he  allowed  himself  to 
isisJfs  is  Tsiy  strong  and  abosiTe  language, 
vtiGk  bs  lbUowe4  up  by  harsh  and  cniel  treat- 
MOt  «f  him  (llAximi  0pp.  in  Migne,  Patr. 
Glk.  114,  130,  162,  165,  166;  Fleory,  if.  K 
11211.11-2©).  [T.  W.  D.] 

EPIPODIUB  (1),  one  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons. 
Vkntbt  peneention  had  commenced,  he  retired, 
ti|«lbff  with  his  friend  Alexander,  to  a  rilla  in 
t&c  sogbboorhood  of  Lyons,  where  they  remained 
is  tJetf  kt  a  eonsiderabte  time,  oiving  to  the 
eatekM  csre  of  a  widow  named  Lncia.  At 
laftb,  bsverer,  they  were  discorered,  brought 
Vdbit  tbt  gsrenor,  and  Epipodios,  after  baring 
Ml  twtoral,  was  pot  to  death,  A.D.  178.  He 
b  cwMBoimted  Ap.  22.  {Mart,  Hier.,  Ad^ 
Ik;  Soriu,  Ap,  sL  22  and  24;  Greg.  Tnr.  do 
Obr.  Cmf,  cap.  64;  Baron.  AmnaL  179.  36.) 

[T.  8.  B.] 

BITODIUS  (S),  ST.,  appears  in  the  CaU- 
bfta  as  ninth  bishop  of  Le  Puy,  between  St. 
Sovteias  and  St.  Soacrins,  before  the  year 
at  (ML  OtmC.  iL  689.)  CS.A.B.] 


EPI8EMON 
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IPSEMON.  The  word  Mv^u^  is  in- 
diM  ia  this  dictionary,  being  strangely  absent 
frv  Qntk  kxicoDSy  ancient  and  modem,  in  the 
«BK  IB  which  it  occnrs  in  ecclesiastical  writers. 
fW  Gasrtie  Mabcus  laid  mnch  stress  on  the 
uiScM  dcrired  firom  names  by  calculating 
tW  HBerical  Taloa  of  their  letters.  In  the 
Mssat  «f  his  system  fyrtu  by  Irenaeus  (L  ziv. 
f  €S  s^),  copM  by  Hippolytns  {Ref.  tL  45) 
«i  bf  Cpip^mhis  {Bmr.  34),  rb  hritm/Mw  is 
ofwlsdly  need  to  denote  thie  numerical  cha- 
mdu  6r  six;  the  number  6  is  A  irlniitof 
ip^i;  the  aix-kttcred  name  'Iif^oSr  is  rh 
Mt^pm  Uwfittf  4c.,  language  perplexing  to  the 
tU  Lstia  translator,  who  renders  the  word  by 
*iBn|Bs.''  A  sfanilajr  use  of  the  word  is  found  in 
a«aii/AkxaBdria(£ieyvM.Yi^l6,p.812);  but 
4n  OBM*  be  called  a  quite  independent  illus- 
tUHB,  br  OS  oonparisoo  of  the  sections  just 
otd  fnm  Onifnt  and  from  Irenaeus  the  oo- 
■aimesB  arc  fiMUid  to  be  such  as  to  put  it 
W^tal  doubt  thmt  Clement,  in  bis  account  of 
^  ajfteriea  of  the  number  6,  makes  un- 
■tsiibilteil  oaa  of  the  same  writings  of 
lUitaiMwere  employed  by  Irenaeus.  Eusebius 
(i«mit  etf  Marm.  Mai,  Nov.  Pat.  Bib.  Iv.  299), 
^pai  by  JenmM  or  Pseudo-Jerome  {Brev,  m 
^^Ti^^n.  198;  ed.Vallan.X suggests,  as  a  way 
4f  rmmd^mg  tbo  diffuenof  between  the  eran- 
piiii  as  to  whether  our  Lord  suffered  at  the 
tt*4  m  the  sixth  hour,  that  a  transcriber's 
'mr  my  hare  arisen  tmh  the  likeness  of 
'^■ma  and  the  Kpisemon,  i«.  apparently  T 
■if. 

Tbf  swne  whcnee  all  modem  writers  hare 
■r  nan  of  the  word  episemon  is 
^s  essay  om  the  origin  of  the  Ionic  letters 
m  CftrtM.  ^iMek  ^  110>  Hi  there 
C^llf)  qnotas  an  firom  Bede,  de  rndSgiiathm 
(Kt  *c  have  not  heen.able  to  Ttrify  the  ttkf' 
MOOS. — ▼of.n. 


ence),  a  statement  of  an  old  gramm-irian,  whi^ 
baring  mentioned  that  the  Greeks  denote 
numbers  by  letters,  and  for  this  purpose  join  to 
the  letters  of  their  alphabet  three  other  charac- 
ters, goes  on  as  follows : — **  Prima  est  f  quae 
didtnr  Episimon  et  est  nota  numeri  VI.; 
secanda  est  G  quae  rocatur  kophe  et  ralet  in 
numero  XC;  tertia  est  ^  quae  didtnr  enneacosia 
quia  ralent  VCCOC.**  Here,  as  well  as  in  the 
preceding  passages,  episemon  is  used  with  special 
reference  to  the  character  for  six ;  but  Scaliger 
turns  into  Greek  the  phrase  ^  nota  numeri  VI.*" 
rh  hritnifunf  rov  l|  iipiBfiov,  and  seems  to 
bare  inferred  that  the  marks  for  the  numbers  90 
and  900  had  equal  rights  to  the  same  title ;  and 
he  also  gires  the  name  Episemon  to  each  of  the 
six  Phoenician  letters  said  not  to  hare  been 
received  by  the  lonians,  saying,  for  instance, 
that  the  letter  ^n  was  originaDy  an  episemon, 
and  distinguishing  between  the  episemon  of  the 
number  6  and  the  digamma  or  episemon  of 
Van.  He  aoes  not  name  his  authority  for  this 
way  of  speaking,  and  we  hare  not  been  able  to 
find  any ;  nor  do  we  know  that  the  character 
which  was  by  some  called  /fev,  and  by  others 
rh  iwiciifAOPf  was  erer  called  by  any  one  before 
Scaliger  by  the  combination  iwtmifAOP  6av, 
Howerer  this  may  be,  Scaliger  has  been  followed 
by  all  who  hare  written  on  the  subject  since  his 
time. 

The  trae  account  of  these  three  characters 
seems  to  be  that  though  the  Phoenicians  them- 
selres  did  not  use  the  letters  of  their  alphabet 
for  purposes  of  numeration,  the  Greeks,  who 
derived  their  alphabet  from  them,  did  so  in  the 
5th  century  before  Christ ;  that  their  alohabet 
then  still  contained  two  of  the  Phoenidan  letters 
which  in  the  next  century  were  disused,  ris., 
0av  in  the  sixth  place,  and  ic^awa,  the  Roman 
Q,  coming  after  w ;  that  these  letters  then  took 
their  natural  place  in  the  system  of  numeration, 
which  was  atterwards  made  complete  by  the 
addition,  at  the  end  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, of  another  character  to  denote  900,  which 
from  its  shape  was  at  a  considerably  later  period 
called  ironri  (Hankel,  GeaohickU  der  Mathetnatik, 
p.  34 ;  Kirchhoff,  Stvdign  »ur  Ge9ohichte  det  gr. 
JJpkab.),  The  character  for  six  had  not  come 
to  be  identified  with  the  abbreriation  for  or  in 
the  time  of  Marcus,  as  known  through  Hippo- 
lytus.  In  calculating  the  numerical  ralue  of 
Xp««<rTOf  he  counts  the  ir  and  r  separately  \ 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  calls  the  fonoer  $ 
Sigma,  and  the  latter  San.  It  is  possible  that 
Marcns  expressly  identified  hu  episemon  with 
the  digamma,  for  though  in  Irenaeus,  p.  71,  line 
9 ;  p.  72,  line  7,  the  reading  is  undoubtedly  SnrAe 
yp^ptiOTOf  the  context  gives  probability  to  Dr. 
Hort*s  conjecture  that  Marcus  wrote  ydupctra. 
He  says  that  this  number  added  to  the  number 
of  the  twenty-four  letters  makes  thirty.  Now 
the  double  letters  are  already  included  in  the 
twenty-four,  but  the  Digamma  stands  outside 
the  alphabet,  and  therefore  its  number  might 
properly  be  added  to  that  of  the  letters. 

With  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  number  6, 
Marcus  and  Clement  were  in  part  indebted  to 
Philo,  who  explains  (De  Op.  Mund.  3)  that  ;t  is 
the  first  perfect  number,  iv.,  according  to  Euclid's 
definition,  one  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  numbers  1, 
%  3  which  divide  it  without  remainder  (Aug. 
$1  Oiff.  J)§if  iL  SOX  ^^  Moond  snch  numhtt 
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being  28,*  which  U  tht  sum  of  its  diTison  1,  2, 
4,  7,  14  (Orig.  t  28  m  8.  Joatm.);  that  being 
2  X  8  it  nxw»  from  th«  marriage  of  a  male  ana 
(emale,  i.e^  odd  and  eren  namber;  that  there 
are  six  directions  of  motion,  forward,  backward, 
right,  left,  up,  down;  kc  Marcns  obterred 
that  not  only  was  the  world  made  in  iix  dajs, 
bat  in  the  now  dispensation  our  Lord  after  six 
daytt  went  np  to  the  Mount  of  Transfisuration ; 
that  there,  by  the  appearance  of  Moses  and 
Elias,  the  number  of  His  company  became  six  ; 
that  He  suffered  at  the  tixlh  hour  of  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week ;  and  thenoe  concludes  that 
this  namber  has  the  power  not  only  of  produc- 
tion, but  of  regeneration.  As  seven  is  the 
number  of  the  heavens,  and  eight  is  the  super- 
oelestial  ogdoad,  so  six  denotes  the  material 
creation  (see  also  Heracleon,  Orig.  iv.  221) ;  and, 
in  particular,  the  material  body  through  which 
the  Saviour  revealed  Himself  to  men  s  senses, 
anl  conveyed  to  them  that  enlightenment  of 
their  ignorance  in  which  redemption  consisted. 
Clement,  if  not  Marcus,  finds  the  Saviour's 
higher  nature  represented  by  the  episemon, 
which  is  not  token  into  account  by  one  who 
looks  merely  at  the  order  of  the  letters  in  the 
alphabet,  but  reveals  itself  in  the  system  of 
numeration. 

Irenaeus  points  out  that  the  mysteries  of 
Marcus  all  depend  on  the  employment  of  the 
Bodem  form  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  that 
they  disappear  when  a  Semitic  alphabet  is  used. 
He  shews  also  (ii.  24)  that  it  is  possible  to  say 
as  Hne  things  about  the  properties  of  the  number 
.5  as  about  those  of  the  numbers  which  are 
glorified  by  Marcus.  [G.  S.] 

EPISTEME,  martyr.    [Galaotbon.] 

EPISTLE  TO  DIOGNETUS.  The  Greek 
text  known  by  this  name  has  been  known  only 
since  its  publication  in  the  year  1592  by  Henri- 
«U8  Stephanus,  in  whose  handwriting  it  is  extant 
at  Leyden  (MS.  Voss  Q  30),  as  taken  both  by 
him  and  bv  Beurer,  whose  transcript  is  lost, 
from  a  single  faded  exemplar,  the  same  which  (as 
Gebhardt  has  shewn)  was  collated  latterly  by 
Cunitz  at  Strasburg,  where  it  perished  in 
1870.  in  this  codex  the  text  given  under  the 
heading  7b  Diognetva  was  broken  into  three 
fragments  bv  two  clear  breaks  with  marginal 
notes  from  the  old  scribe  in  Greek  penmanship 
of  the  13th  century,  saying,  **Thus  I  found  a 
break  in  the  copy  before  me  also,  it  being  very 
ancient,**  and  '*Here,  too,  the  copyist  had  a 
break."  No  other  copy  of  any  portion  has  yet 
been  found. 

Thi  mithor  of  the  discourse  directed  To 
ViogneUu  is  thus  known  to  us  only  through  a 
dngle  mediaeval  transcription  of  a  very  ancient 
and  defective  original,  and  is  reported  through 
this  solitary  channel  of  our  knowledge  to  be 
''The  same**  as  the  author  of  a  preceding 
oration  7b  Greeks^  preserved  only  by  the  same 
transcriber,  and  of  some  other  previous  work 
which  bore  his  name  in  the  title.  No  reason 
has  ever  been  shewn  for  doubting  this  tradition 
taken  by  itself;  but  the  mediaeval  transcriber 
had  no  more  such  unique  treasures  to  otfer,  and 

,  •  It  Is  ovkms  that  the  Zoroastrlan  system  oounts  as 
q;>riii|{ing  tryoi  Ormuid  first  tim  AmshsqMiMb,  then 
tiptnt^-€iQhJt  Iseds*    (MsDsel,  GmMc  Ber^titt,  p.  2$.)     i 


the  place  at  the  head  of  the  series  wai  tunrped 
by  the  tailpiece  of  the  series  that  preceded. 
For  the  codex  contained  in  the  same  old  hand, 
1st,  two  pieces,  each  of  ''the  holy  Jostis, 
philosopher  and  martyr,"  demonstrating  the 
divine  monarchy  and  admonishing  Gneb; 
2nd,  a  discourse  of  a  man  said  to  be  "Jaitin, 
philosopher  and  martyr  "  expounding  the  ftith 
Concerning  Trinity;  3rd,  the  two  discouies  o( 
the  man  said  to  be  the  same,  7b  Qrtth  ud 
To  Diognetus  ;  and  lastly,  after  a  few  pagei^  left 
blank  and  filled  in  by  a  Utcr  hand ;  4th,  *•  Atheo^ 
agoras  On  Behalf  of  Christians,"  and  **  the  mum 
On  Resurrection/'  Thus  the  pleader  with  Greeki 
and  with  Diognetus  seemed  to  be  identified  witb 
the  ambiguous  person  of  the  Expositor  Mid  U 
be  Jutitin,  and  so  was  ushered  beifore  the  vorli! 
by  Stephanus  as  none  other  than  Jubtin  himsell 

in  the  discourses  7b  Greeks  and  7b  Diogut* 
the  author  never  says  who  he  is,  except  that  71 
OreekSf  he  begins :  "  Think  not,  men  and  Ore ek< 
that  my  secession  f^m  your  customs  was  no 
reasonable  or  injudicious,  for  I  found  nothiD| 
right  nor  pious  in  them,"  which  is  as  much  as  t 
say  that  he  is  '  the  same '  as  had  made  tom 
public  refbsal  any  longer  to  conform  to  Hellei 
ism;  but  he  proceeds  with  a  review  of  Gree 
mythology  without  giving  any  more  penou 
details  till  the  closing  appeal,  "Come,  be  ii 
structed,  be  as  I  am,  for  I  was  as  ye  are;"  an 
when,  just  after,  we  find  an  appUcsnt  f< 
instruction  addressed  in  a  fresh  diaooarse 
*'SinceIsee  thee,  most  noble  Diognetus,  mn( 
at  pains  to  learn  the  religion  of  the  Christiaos 
and  so  on,  it  is  natural  to  be  told  that  tl 
speaker  is  the  same  again.  In  this  latter  di 
course,  the  speaker  says  nothing  of  himaelf,  bi 
the  piece  seems  to  be  the  sequel  to  the  piece 
ing.    It  is  not  really  an  epistle. 

Thus  the  direct  assertion  that  the  writer 
Diognetus  is  Justin,  not  being  a  pretension 
his  own,  dates  only  from  Stejdianns ;  but  t 
tradition  on  which  the  assertion  is  supported 
much  earlier,  and  consists  of  three  links, 
as  to  be  annulled  by  the  failure  of  may  one 
them.  The  first  statement  that  Justin  wri 
the  Exposition  is  now  believed  untrue,  nnd  \ 
second  that  the  same  roan  wrote  To  Oremka  h 
with  it,  but  may  be  due  to  aeddentml  error,  i 
in  that  case  the  third  statement  remmina 
itself,  as  in  no  way  invalidated  by  the  ikilure 
the  other  two.  The  pieces  whose  author 
called  merelv  '  The  same,'  'The  same,'  may  hi 
been  taken  m>m  a  torn  copy  with  a  piece  mi 
ing  at  the  beginning,  and  have  been  copied  m 
the  same  headings  in  immediate  juxtapositioi 
the  works  of  Justin,  as  they  were  afierwi 
again  copied  by  Stephanus  and  bound  np  next 
a  work  of  Amphilochina.  The  trad:Uon  t 
Justin  wrote  two  pieces  7b  Oreeks  is  no 
tradition  that  he  wrote  this  piece,  as  well  as 
one  extant  in  his  name,  and  the  tradition,  g 
as  it  is,  that  this  f^ece  is  by  the  author  of 
Exposition  is  hardly  an  authentic  tradition  t 
it  is  by  Justin.  The  trviiUonal  writer 
Diognetus  is  therefore  not  Justin,  but  a  ocr 
writer  7b  Oreeks^  whom  there  is  no  tnuiitii 
authority  for  identifying  with  Justin. 

He  is  now  found,  as  £id  been  suspected,  t 
somebody  quite  difierent.    For  amone  the 
coveries  published  bv  Cureton  in  his  i^fidU^ 
Syriacmn,  from  a  6tii  or  7th  oeatuy  ' 
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{UL  H658  ia  the  British  Miis«iim),  is  a  Ter- 
im  of  whst  sppwrs  to  be  another  set  of  notes 
m  fijpomwniata  of  the  same  disconrse  7b 
Qmht  wUeh  is  there  ascribed  to  one  '^  Ambbo- 
tem,  t  eluef  inaa  of  Oreece,  who  became  a 
GIrirtisB,  sad  all  hb  fellow  councillors  raised  a 
cisawr  aniast  him,"  and  this  was  his  Reply, 
Cvetoi*!  lagUsh  rendering  of  the  Syriac  and 
Otto'inoeasjon  of  the  Greek  are  oollated  on  pp. 
•lH»  of  the  8pKikgmm  SyriaeKO,  and  the  two 
lipiti  trt  plsinl^  r^wrta  oif  the  same  discourse. 
Vm  t^  onij  tredition  respecting  the  writer 
T^  Dmgmtm  is  that  he  is  the  same  as  a  certain 
writer  fe  Ormh,  eooeeming  whom  there  ia  no 
futkr  InditioB,  except  that  he  is  dearW  the 
mm  as  oas  ooacenung  whom  the  onlj  tradition 
li  tkat  ke  is  a  certain  Ambrosias. 

h  m  aatnral  enoagh   from  facts  otherwise 

bsn  to  OS  to  find  an  Ambrosios  addressing  a 

DMfMtos.    Common  as  the  name  was  in  the 

di  Gmk  world,  the  only  Diognetns  known  to 

« is  ttnes  after  Christ  was  a  painting  master, 

vK  sbont  the  year  133,  had  charge  of  the  boy- 

hoti^ M yooBg  aobk,  and  led  his  little  papil, 

ms  tkrongh  his  fidlores  in  art,  to  torn  from 

tikttmU  ways, eockfighting,  and  belief  in  oharm- 

Mttea,  U  give  ear  to  people  who  spoke  oat  their 

■isd,  sad  to  attend  tbe  lectores  of  philosophers 

yi  bcfia  writing  dialogues,  and  to  sleep  on  a 

k»i  kod,  and  lira  with  Attic  simplicity,  for 

viiek  ksMBs    the     youngster    recorded     his 

tksiki,  sad  probably  gare  substantial  ezpres- 

Mi  to  kis  gratitude,  when  he  had  grown  to 

nttkoo4  as    the    emperor    Marcus   Aureltus. 

Gmk  saoMs  became  Roman  snmamea,  and  were 

tnaouttsd  from  generation  to  generation,  and 

t*<K  who  reeeived   the  Roman  franchise  not 

mUib  took  the  gentile  name  of  the  reigning 

h«M.   So,  looking  back  from  Anrelius  Ambro- 

M^tke  royal  d^ender  of  British  Christianity 

•pisit  the  Sazooa,  and    from    tho    senatorial 

iRkMihep  of  Milan  with  his  sister  MarcelUna, 

^rasf  of  iUustrimis  martyr  lineage,  to  the 

InkmiuB  and  Marodla  of  high  station  in  the 

?>he%  sacoonged  to  oonfresion  by  Origen  in 

tke  onrper  Mazhnia's  nersecution  in  ^.D.  236, 

>d  Isd  iato  the  church  by  the  same  father,  pro- 

Uiyst  Athens  in  ajk  329,  fhmi  some  Valen- 

tnia,  Mtrdonitish,  or  Sabellian  heresy,  we  seem 

p"atel  to  some  yet  earlier  Christian  progenitor 

mntUd  from  actual  heathendom,  and  to  a 

^  riso  of  the  Ambrosian  family  of  the  gens 

^■niit  from  a  Grecian  magnate  of  the  age  of 

^  AatoKMa  (cL  De  Boost,  Soma  8(fiter^mM^ 

■>  23).    it  is  natural  enough,  therefore,  to  be 

^  that  sDch  an  Ambrose  became  a  Christian 

•  ikt  dsjB  when  persecution  still  came  in  out- 

i*nti  of  local  dnmour  rather  than  in  imperial 

*)ii|kts  iatcimpiing  a  guaranteed    repose, 

Wim  the  sanctiou  of  Qiristianity  by  Alexander 

aad    befivre    the    commencement    of 

sooBiTaaoe  at  Christians  in  high  places 

Camaadnn.     It  is  natural  to  find  such  a 

at  sn^  a  time  following  up  his  oon- 

by  three  diacourses,  the  second  addressed 

A  OnAt^  the    thtid    To  DiognstuM,   and   so 

^ai  km  plaee  beside  Meuio,  Tatiah,  and 

between    Justin    and    Athema« 

the   AroLOOmB  of  penecuted 


Tkt  tkaraetrrittkt  o^  the  pieces  brought  to 
W^  W  ^sphaaM  fan  inacoordaaoe  with  the 


tradition  of  identity  of  authorship.  Alike 
Tindicating  the  good  sense  of  secession  from 
Hellenism,  whether  on  his  own  behalf  in  reply 
To  QreekB  or  on  behalf  of  Chrbtians  in  re- 
sponse To  IHognetus,  the  author  speaks  after 
the  same  £uhion  in  the  latt^^  case  as  in  the 
former;  forcibly  presenting  facts,  powerfully 
mingling  indignation  with  contempt,  abounding 
in  telling  antitheses,  or  expanding  a  single 
striking  image,  or  rising  into  a  lofty  hymn,  but 
erer  in  the  same  Attic  diction  with  the  same 
Roman  dignity.  He  shews  the  same  temper 
that  was  too  sociable  {Ad  QraecoB  1)  to  follow 
Plato  in  taking  Homer's  wild  chiefii  for  pattema 
of  self-mastery,  too  rational  {ib,  2)  to  believe 
with  Hesiod  in  potentates  not  righteous  foster- 
ing righteoumess,  too  liyely  and  too  orderly 
(ifr.  3)  to  revere  creatures  like  Hercules  who 
on  tregic  shewing  could  not  keep  their  Hrst 
estate,  too  earnest  (16. 4)  to  be  amused  with  the 
follies  of  his  neighbours  at  the  panegyric  festivals. 
He  exhibits  the  same  change  of  mood  (ift.  5)  from 
the  scort^l  vigour  of  the  satirist  to  the  joyous 
sweetness  of  the  evangelist  in  turning  to  do 
homage  to  the  discipline  that  trained  men  to 
more  than  mortal  courage  and  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  streng  charm  of  the  Divine  Word. 
He  pursues  the  same  method  of  teaching  others 
(as  he  had  himself  been  made  to  learn)  by  first 
shewing  them  their  own  folly,  then  pointing  to  the 
wisdom  firom  on  high ;  first  bidding  the  Greek 
look  at  his  manufactured  gods  (AdDiogn,  2X  And 
convicting  the  Jews  of  vain  oblations  (•&.  3)  and 
ungratefhl  service  {ib,  4)  to  the  Qiver  of  all  to 
all ;  then  (ib,  5)  portraying  the  wondrous  life  of 
Christians,  at  home  vet  strangers  everywhere, 
like  {ib,  6)  the  soul  in  the  body  of  the  world, 
and  so  {Jb,  7)  passing  from  the  earthly  things  to 
the  heavenly  to  tell  how  it  was  Qod  who  im- 
planted the  Word  by  the  mission  of  the  Maker  of 
all  things,  sent  as  an  imperial  Son,  in  love,  to  be 
sent  again  as  Judge. 

In  &»  next  fragment  the  same  method  is  pur- 
sued, as  the  author,  resuming  (c  7)  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence  with  pointing  to  martyrdoms  as  per- 
petual signs,  not  of  ttM  return,  but  of  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  passes  (c.  8)  to  contrast 
the  pretentious  folliea  of  philosophy,  especially 
of  the  stoical  worship  of  the  fire  everlasting, 
with  the  clear  assurance  wrooffht  by  the  Father 
revealing  Himself  to  frith,  in  explaining  the 
delay  of  the  revelation  the  author  silentlv  shews 
the  method  that  he  follows  to  be  itself  divine, 
on  the  model  of  Him  who  waited  to  shew  forth 
what  He  had  prepared  from  the  beginning  (c  8) 
till  iniquity  was  made  manifest,  then  (c  9), 
when  the  time  came,  took  our  sins  (is.  liii.  4), 
gave  His  own  Son  for  us,  would  have  us  trust 
Him,  and  so  (c  10)  learn  to  know  Him,  and  to 
rejoice  in  Him,  and  to  be  like  Him. 

Thus  frr,  then,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reply 
7b  Greeks  the  author  appean  and  reappeara  in 
the  same  likeness  as  an  accomplished  orator  and 
man  of  the  world,  nobly  bred  and  responsible  to 
his  peers,  still  keeping  all  his  wits  about  him  on 
the  unworldly  quest  of  a  wisdom  not  offered  by 
the  art  of  the  rhetoricians,  nor  supplied  by  the 
idsals  of  the  poets,  nor  to  be  hoped  from  the 
debates  of  the  philosophers,  nor  to  be  found  but 
in  the  heroes  of  the  King  incorruptible,  nor  to 
be  learnt  except  from  Uie  Divine  Word,  and 
when  (bond  and  when  learnt  to  be  offered  te  all 

II  2 
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who  will  come  to  it  to  thare.  He  repeats  the 
Mune  succesfion  of  echoes,  first  of  psalmist  and 
prophet  in  their  warnings,  not  their  predictions 
(Ad  Or.  4,  Is.  i.  14;  ib,  5,  Ps.  ii.  10,  Iriii.  5; 
Ad  Diogn.  2,  Ps.  cxt.  8 ;  tb.  7,  Mai.  iii.  2) ;  then 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  Galilean  teaching  {Ad 
Or.  5,  Jas.  iii.  17,  La.  xv.  18;  Ad  Di^n.  4, 
Matt.  zii.  13;  i6.  6,  Matt.  ▼.  44);  then  of  the 
summons  to  submit  to  a  new  order  heralded  br 
Panl  {Ad  Or,  5,  1  Tim.  L  17,  H«!b.  iv.  12,  GaL 
IV.  12,  r.  21 ;  ^  IHugn,  4,  GaL  ir.  10;  t&.  5, 
Rom.  riii.  12,  1  Cor.  iv.  10,  2  Cor.  vi.  9,  x.  3, 
PhiL  iii.  18  ;  ib,  6,  Eph.  ▼.  29 ;  ib,  7,  Heb.  xi.  10) ; 
then  of  the  new  commandment  that  was  from 
the  bej^nning  as  recorded  by  John  {Ad  Did/n,  6, 
John  xviL  16;  •&.  7,  Jn.  iiL  17,  ▼.  22).  He 
shews  the  same  liberal  cultnre,  as  of  one  who 
had  made  the  history  of  the  Greek  mind  the 
story  of  his  own,  and  the  same  plain  independence 
of  tone,  as  of  one  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  no 
human  dogmatist,  and  the  same  manly  adhesion 
to  that  which  he  has  now  discovered  to  be  the  law 
of  his  being.  And  the  same  ingenuous  desire  to 
e(«t«blish  not  immunity  for  his  creed  but  com- 
munity of  belief  in  it,  and  the  same  vigilant  and 
reverent  caution  in  not  choosing  to  give  holy 
things  to  dogs  till  they  have  been  brought  to 
hunger  for  the  crumbs  of  the  Master's  table. 
He  never  even  says  expressly  that  he  is  a 
Christian  himself. 

77te  connexion  of  the  various  portions  of 
the  treasure-trove  of  Stephanus,  one  with  another 
iud  especially  of  the  last  appended  fragment 
with  the  discourse  to  Diognetus  remains  to  be 
!onsidered.  We  shall  distinguish  the  answers 
To  Oreekt  and  To  Diognetus^  no  longer  as  orations 
and  epistles,  but  as  Reply  and  Responses.  The 
author's  peculiar  position,  as  through  study 
of  the  apostolic  writings  directly  and  imme- 
diately **a  disciple  of  apostles"  becoming  in 
turn  **a  teacher  of  Gentiles,"  whether  of  Greeks 
at  large  or  of  a  single  inquirer  like  Diognetus 
in  particular,  is  avowed  after  the  second  break. 
But  in  this  concluding  fragment,  where  the 
author  is  excusing  himself  for  frank  communica- 
tion of  Christian  mysteries  to  Gentiles,  a  change 
of  style  is  soon  discernible.  It  is  no  longer  a 
pleading  of  Greek  with  Greek,  but  the  voice  of 
a  stewutl  of  the  ancient  revelation  among  his 
disciples,  promising  Paradise  to  the  upright,  but 
warning  a  new-comer  that  knowledge  must 
not  be  parted  from  life,  and  that  no  serpent 
may  touch  the  fruits.  Even  at  he  silences  the 
scruples  of  the  believers  be  passes  on  to 
nnfold  such  depths  of  doctrine  as  seemed  to  Ste- 
phanus far  too  profound  for  the  ears  of  Diognetus. 
Hence  )  oth  Stephanus  and  nearly  all  the  critics 
of  the  ist  quarter  of  a  century  take  this  whole 
section  for  an  accidental  accretion.  As  either  of 
the  gaps  might  represent  a  chasm  in  which  the 
commencement  of  a  fresh  piece  had  dropt  out, 
the  question  whether  the  appended  peroration 
be  proper  to  the  body  of  the  discourse  is  to  be 
decided  on  internal  evidence  only,  and  therefore, 
before  approaching  it,  it  is  needful  to  have  a 
clear  and  just  conception  of  the  writer  to  Diog- 
netus himself,  and  of  the  scope  of  his  discourse. 
Now  Stephanus  is  already  found  guilty  of  giving 
rise  to  fouir  several  misconceptions  of  the  pre- 
ceding discourse.  If  the  writing  were  Justin's, 
if  it  belonged  to  any  of  the  authors  supplied  by 
Mi^tart,  if  it  were  an  epiitie^  if  it  were  up  to 
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this  point  continuous,  it  would  be  impoesible  t« 
suppose  the  peroration  really  to  belong  to  it. 
Stephanus  directly  ascribed  it  to  Justin,  prefixed 
it  to  the  oration  To  Greekij  distinguished  it  as 
an  epintle,  and  omitted  to  print  it  as  fragment- 
ary. The  two  pieces,  7b  Of^^eAs  and  7b  Di^Httut, 
being  once  disjoined  from  their  true  order,  so 
obviously  belonged  to  different  clanes  of  writing 
that  they  have  never  again  been  so  much  as 
printed  side  by  side,  and  though  they  have  been 
denied  to  Justin  on  precisely  similar  grounds,  jet 
nobody  seems  to  have  thought  of  comparing  them 
together  till  just  the  other  day.    Thus  the  writer 
to  Diognetus  has  been  set  down  to  the  first  centnzy, 
and  supposed  ApoUos,  or  at  least  regarded  as  an 
apostolic  father  and  referred  to  tbe  reiga   of 
Trajan,  or  again  he  has  been  assigned  to  some 
school  of  thought,  real  or  imaginary,  that  was 
antagonistic  to  Justin,  in  a  supposed  division  of 
the  early  church  between  Judaixers  and  Hellen- 
ixers ;  but  only  in  his  capacity  of  writer  to  Diog- 
netus, not  as  writer  to  Greeks.    On  all  these 
hypotheses  it  has  been  found  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  credit  him   with   the  entire    Pexx»ra- 
tion,  whereas  the  sober  criticism  of  Domer  was 
able  to  point  to  the  Peroration  as  the  keynote  of 
the  whole.    However,  the  early  date  assigned  to 
the  whole  by  Domer  (who  supposed  it  prior  to 
Justin)  is  rejected  for  the  body  of  the  discourse 
by  the  most  recent  German  verdicts,  but  is  still 
more  difficult  to  accept  in  the  case  of  the  Pero- 
ration, and  has  never  even  been  suggested  for  the 
oration  7b  Or^ka,    Again,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  Peroration  could  not  form  part  of  m  first 
lesson  in  Christianity,  but  if  the  Response  be  the 
sequel  to  the  Reply  To  Greeksj  and  that   to  a 
preceding  refusal  of  conformity,  the  lesson  was 
really  not  the  first  but  the  third.    Again,  the 
Peroration  is  manifestly  not  the  conclusion  of  sn 
epistle,  but  of  a  homily  before  the  catechumena 
departed,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  i^^nst 
accepting  the  previous  discourse  as  such.    Ag^n, 
the  piece  has  never  been  printed  as  ^Anse  frag- 
ments, the  second  fragment  so  obviousl  j  belonged 
to  the  author  of  the  first,  and  yet  the  fbrmei 
gap  is  presumably  as  important  as  the  Utter. 

We  claim,  then,  to  have  presented  on  ancient 
authority  a  view  of  the  writing  To  IHogn^tuM 
which  is  (strange  to  say)  novel  in  modem  tinaes 
though  really  the  oldest  accessible,  and  thus  w« 
are  entitled  to  demand  a  reconsideraticm  of  th« 
current  opinion  regarding  the  connexion  of  thi 
Peroration  with  the  rest.  For  we  have  ahevn 
grounds  for  believing  that  we  have  a  coznplet 
discourse  of  the  same  author  for  comparison  witl 
this  discourse,  which  is  incomplete,  to  a8«&s%  ti 
in  determining  what  kind  of  completion  migfa 
have  been  expected  for  it.  We  no  more  inie«&d  t 
deny  the  strong  contrast  between  the  perofrntio 
and  the  body  of  the  Response  than  we  inteiul  1 
ignore  the  contrast  between  the  Response  nod  tli 
lieply.  Yet,  in  the  Response  and  the  Repl* 
however  dissimilar,  judicious  critics  hav'e  «ii' 
covered  the  same  absence  of  anything  unsuitetl  i 
the  age  of  Justin  or  incompatible  with  x.\ 
general  tenor  of  his  teaching,  and  the  s^n 
presence  of  a  magnificent  eloquence,  superior 
sustained  power  to  any  effi>rt  ascribed  to  Jos'ti 
excepting  only  the  splendid  triplet  of  ezoerpt»  < 
the  Besurrection  preserved  by  Damascnn,  ^^ 
superior  even  to  that  in  mellow  richness.  It.  (| 
been  on  similar  grounds  that  the  Peroratioia  h 
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hn  denied  to  Jnstin  also.  Now,  we  hare  sug- 
gested that  the  Reply  and  Response,  so  similar  yet 
M  diisimilar,  belong  not  only  to  the  same  author, 
bot  to  the  same  ar)cament.  The  resemblance 
between  them  is  shewn  by  the  recurrence  in 
etch,  not  only  of  the  same  style,  but  of  the  same 
two  snccessive  contrasted  styles,  and  an  author 
wbo  has  two  styles  may  hare  three.  The  change 
of  style  hi .  each  piece  is  nece»sitated  by  the 
progre»  of  the  argument,  and  the  contrast 
brt  ween  the  two  ]4eces  themselyes  is  due  to  their 
di^ereaoe  of  standpoint  and  of  object.  Having 
ianvnced  worldlings  and  their  rhetoric  in  re- 
nonadag  the  world,  he  replies  upon  the  bigots 
with  a  reriew  of  their  poetry,  and  then  offers  to 
iitrodaee  a  desirous  and  candid  inquirer  to  a 
better  school  than  was  to  be  found  among  the 
hypocrites  with  their  philoKOphies.  Thus,  in 
the  second  discourse  he  is  able  to  begin  to  take 
religioas  ground,  but  he  is  not  yet  able  to  with- 
diaw  his  own  person  into  the  buck^ruund,  and 
so  with  a  dignitied  reserve,  quite  unlike  Justin's 
laive  firankness,  he  gives  a  review  of  his  own 
pest  error  and  tests  false  religion  by  its  incom- 
patibility with  common  human  morality.  But 
in  the  third  discourse  he  prays  that  speech  may 
be  given  him,  and  then  that  the  Speaker  may  not 
be  grieved  (Eph.  iv.  30),  and  throughout  he  strives 
to  awaken  tlM  sense  that  it  is  possible  to  sin  not 
eoly  ^pinst  self  or  against  a  neighbour,  but 
against  God,  and  that  redemption  is  needed  not 
sttly  tor  the  soul  but  for  the  world. 

Thus,  the  Reply  7b  Greekt  alone  might  have 
left  us  in  doubt  whether  the  author  were  a 
Christian  or  a  Gnostic ;  but  in  the  Response  To 
Diog^eiw  he  shews  himself  manifestly  catholic, 
de  reveals  his  delight  in  the  beneficence  dis- 
^yed  in  creation,  his  admiration  for  the  un* 
worldliness  of  a  simple,  unpretentious.  Christlike 
lift,  his  reverence  for  the  Son  as  author,  not  only 
of  salvation,  but  of  all  harmony.  There  is 
nothing  Mardonitish  in  the  Reply,  but  in  the 
Beqtoctte  every  word  uttered  against  Judaism 
tells  against  Ifarcion  with  equal  force.  In  the 
Beply  at  the  last  he  speaks  of  the  Maker  of  the 
seal ;  but  it  is  in  the  Response  that  he  begins  to 
speak  with  reference  of  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
the  Maker  of  the  world.  In  the  Reply  he  speaks 
•fa  Divine  Word ;  but  in  the  Response  he  shews 
that  with  him  the  Divine  Word  is  the  gospel  of 
C%rtst,  and  though  at  fimt  he  merely  opposes 
QiristianitT  and  Judaism,  he  says  that  God  alone 
can  reveal  Himself^  and  yet  that  the  Jews  thought 
rightly  of  HiiDy  and  so  he  shews  quite  plainly 
that  he  regarded  the  old  revelation  as  divine, 
and  we  might  expect  to  find  him  saying  so  at 
last.  Thus,  again,  though  in  the  Reply  he  tells 
hb  own  story,  wad  in  the  Response  he  almost 
withdraws  himself  from  view,  he  manifests  more 
of  himself  in  the  Respond  than  in  the  Reply. 
For  in  the  Reply  he  is  engaged  on  the  common 
task  of  refuting  Hellenittm,  in  the  Response  he 
gilds  himself  to  his  proper  task  of  proving 
Chriftianity  to  be  ordained  the  only  possible 
rabstitate.  But  all  the  doctrines  which  are 
first  brought  to  light  in  the  Response  belong 
to  him  aa  he  sketches  himself  in  the  R<«ply. 
In  shewing  the  possibility  of  sin  against 
God,  he  appears  the  same  man  who  could  find 
teihtng  higher  to  adore  than  such  virtues 
H  may  be  human,  who  wa*s  like  the  Hebrew 
fropheCsi   Bfllike  the    PUtonist  Justin,  Ud  to 


abhor  idolatry  by  the  very  anthroporoorpht'm  of 
his  theology.  In  discovering  his  catholicity  he 
shews  himself  to  be  the  same  man  who  unlike 
Marcion  was  quite  averse  to  asceticism,  and  yet 
was  not  repelled,  but  attracted  by  discipline. 
He  shews  himself  in  the  latter  piece,  as  in  the 
former,  to  be  opposed  to  that  philosophizing 
tendency  in  the  church  of  which  Justin  and 
Marcion  were  themselves  opposite  represen- 
tatives. 

Now  as  the  earlier  piece  changed  in  style 
when  its  work  was  accomplished,  and  a  fresh 
standpoint  was  reached,  so  we  might  expect  it 
to  be  with  the  latter.  Moreover,  we  perceive 
that  Diognettts  was  not  now  receiving  his  first 
lesson  in  Christianity,  but  his  third.  He  had 
been  carried  along  with  the  speaker  in  his 
renunciation  of  the  ways  of  the  Greek  world 
and  in  his  reply  to  Greeks.  It  wai  importaLt 
that  he  should  hold  back  no  longer. 

^  If  any  chose  to  come  to  me,"  says  Justin, 
speaking  of  his  abode  at  the  Christian  meeting- 
house (^cta  3X  *'  I  imparted  to  him  the  words  of 
truth."  The  great  danger  of  the  Christians  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus  was  that  they  could  not 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  the  presence  of  un- 
believers. If  a  great  man  found  his  wav  Into  a 
Christian  meeting,  it  must  have  been  hard  to 
induce  him  to  withdraw  with  the  catechumens. 
Now  the  Peroration  Is  manifestly  the  conclusion 
of  a  homily  before  the  witndrawal  of  the 
catechumens,  and  if  Diognetus  himself  had 
shewn  his  desire  for  instruction  by  coming  as 
men  came  to  Justin,  the  whole  discourse  may 
have  been  delivered  before  just  such  an  audience 
as  is  addressed  in  the  Peroration  at  the  close. 
Thus  the  author's  refusal  of  conformity.  Reply  to 
Greeks  and  Response  to  Diognetus  would  be  three 
successive  utterances  each  growing  out  of  the 
other,  and  each  a  brave  act,  as  well  as  a  solid 
work,  though  each  successive  act  was  less 
memorable,  and  each  successive  work  more 
valuable. 

The  first  question  of  Diognetus  starts  from 
the  point  to  which  he  had  been  led  in  the 
previous  discourse.  He  asks,  **0n  what  God 
relying  and  how  worshipping.  Christians  all 
look  above  the  universe  itnelf  and  despise 
death,  and  neither  reckon  those  gods  who  arc 
so  accounted  by  the  Greeks,  nor  observe  any 
superstition  of  Jews."  He  is  answered  that  the 
reasons  for  non-compliance  with  Hellenism  or 
Judaism  are  obvious,  but  the  Christians'  God  i^ 
the  one  God  of  the  Jews,  and  their  religioL 
consists  of  purity  and  charitv,  and  was  founded 
by  the  mission  of  the  Son,  whom  God  will  send 
again.  The  answer  probably  continued  aftei 
this  fashion.  An  end  of  all  things  is  the  doctrine 
of  your  Greek  sages,  but  the  Jews  looked  for  a 
perpetual  earthly  kingdom,  and  when  Christ  pro- 
claimed a  kingdom  not  of  this  world  they  killed 
Him.  Tet  (he  resumes)  you  see  He  is  not  dead, 
and  Christian  worship  is  not  to  deny  Him. 
Thus  far,  then,  Christianity  has  been  vindicated  at 
a  sect,  and  as  such  has  been  vindicated  completely. 
Diognetus  had  been  before  convinced  that  it  was 
a  thing  religious  and  heroic,  not  quite  unnatural, 
and  perhaps  not  quite  unphilosophical,  but  he  hid 
been  offended  by  the  seeming  impertinence  o\ 
Ciiristian  nonconformity,  and  he  is  now  made  to 
see  that  thb  is  a  proof  not  of  contumacy,  but  of 
loyalty.    Far  from  being  clandestine  enemiet  in 
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Mttitijf  thej  liT«  openly  and  mingle  freely  with 
otben,  and  only  escape  notice  bMauae  they  are 
peaceable  good  citizeni,  while  the  doing*  ibr 
which  they  are  condemned  are  oonfeieedly  un- 
known, ibr  their  worship  remaina  unseen.  Thia 
ptiaeiTe  submiaiion  to  pereecution  does  not  make 
them  lets  active  as  patriotic  dtiiens.  Even  their 
close  union  and  their  recent  origin  are  shewn  to 
be  no  grounds  for  suspecting  them,  for  they  love 
all  men,  and  their  Founder  was  not  man  but 
God.  Christian  miracle  ia  shewn  to  be  conform- 
able to  the  law  of  nature. 

Tht  B0ctmd  q%i$ttion  of  Diognetus  Is  still 
unanswered,  it  yet  remains  to  say,  **  What  the 
kindly  affection  is  that  they  hare  one  for 
another."  So  the  author  passes  to  rindicate 
Christianity  as  a  doctrine,  as  that  question 
touched  the  inmost  springs  of  Christian  life. 
C^hritftian  love  is  indeed  supernatural,  as  it  comes 
(Vom  belonging  to  the  family  of  God  the  Father. 
|(ow,  baring  shewn  Christianity  to  be  superior 
to  natural  religion,  and  to  Judaism,  it  remains  to 
notice  philosophy  as  a  last  refbge  of  lies,  and 
to  shew  that  it  is  the  philosophers  who  are  the 
charlatans  and  their  disciples  who  are  the  dupes, 
while  Christian  love  is  just  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  knowledge  that  comes  of  Christian 
iaith. 

Thus  baring  named  the  Lord  of  Christians,' 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  fiiith,  rerelation,  the 
Sariour,  a  ransom,  the  Serrant  of  God,  the  Only 
Begotten,  &C.,  all  which  Christian  notions  were 
abc^nt  from  the  former  part  of  the  discourse. 
In  the  tenth  chapter  a  fresh  section  seems 
to  commence  with  the  fruits  of  faith,  first  of 
all  in  the  Father;  but  before  he  has  gone  any 
further  into  the  Christian  creed  the  piece  to 
bi  oken  off.  But  the  author  has  shewn  that  as 
hu  sect  is  not  Mardonitish  but  Catholic,  so  his 
doctrine  is  not  Sabellian  but  orthodox.  For  if 
in  the  Reply  to  Greeks  he  spoke  of  God  and  the 
Dirine  Word  and  the  piercing  power  of  the  Word, 
as  each  personal,  without  setting  them  forth 
as  a  triad,  and  if  in  the  first  fragment  of  the 
response  he  described  God  as  doing  all  the 
works  in  the  Son,  and  thus  shewed  his  deep  sense 
of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  he  here  again  sets 
forth  the  ererlasting  communion  of  the  Divine 
Persons,  as  God  shared  His  counsel  with  His 
Serrant  (va)f)  from  the  beginning. 

The  third  question  asked  by  Diognetus  was 
'*  What,  in  short,  thia  new  race  or  practice  might 
be  that  has  invaded  society  now  and  no  earlier  ?* 
This  question  was  the  sum  of  the  other  two,  and 
in  answering  the  other  two  completely  it  would 
be  asswered  with  them.  But  the  answer  would 
not  be  complete  and  catholic  and  orthodox,  till 
it  had  been  carried  fhrther  than  merely  saving 
that  **  it  was  God  who  implanted  the  Word,'"  or 
that  He  did  so  **  when  the  time  came."  **  The 
Wurd  that  appeared  new "  must  have  been 
**  found  old,'*  and  this  is  the  answer  given  in  the 
third  fragment.  Again  we  are  led  into  quite  a 
new  region,  but  the  course  is  still  straightforward, 
and  the  guide  is  still  the  same.  The  style  is  not 
really  different,  except  as  far  as  a  difference  is 
necessitated  by  the  difference  of  subject.  There 
is  the  same  anarthrous  use  of  nouns ;  there  ia  the 
aame  aecnmalation  of  clause  on  clause,  not  pur- 
iMd  too  fiur;  there  are  the  same  unexpected 
turns  at  the  close  of  the  sentences.  There  is 
tht  same   ubiod  of  dignity  with    sweetness  | 


there  is  the  same  blending  of  Pauline  aaJ 
Johannine  teaching ;  there  is  the  aame  persisttrut 
subordination  of  doctrine  to  life.  To  the  last 
the  writer  never  uses  the  word  Spirit.  If  **the 
fear  of  the  law  ia  chanted,"  and  **  the  grace  o( 
propheta  ia  known,"  ao  it  waa  before.  We  aay 
without  anv  hesitation  that  no  other  terminatioc 
waa  probable  from  that  author  to  that  diaooursc 
than  that  which  we  find  actually  appended  to  it, 
and  again  that  the  peroration  itaelf  moai  have 
belonged  to  aome  anch  diacourse  aa  tliat  to  which 
it  is  found  appended. 

The  frank  unfolding  of  doctrine  ia  justified  by 
the  example  of  the  Word  who  was  believed  among 
Gentiles.  **  This  is  He  that  is  from  the  bcginningt 
who  appeared  new  and  is  found  old,  and  is  always 
young  in  hearts  of  saints  being  engendered.  Thia 
is  He  that  is  erer  reckoned  a  Son  to-day."  At 
His  bidding  in  presence  of  His  Grace,  which 
rejoices  and  may  be  griered,  the  man  is  stirred 
to  speak  with  pain,  out  of  lore.  But  those  who 
lore  rightly  become  a  paradise  yielding  all 
nuinner  of  fruits.  KnowlcKlge  and  liie  grow  side 
by  side,  for  the  knowledge  that  (as  tl^  apostle 
says  pnfis  up),  is  knowledge  puraued  apart  from 
the  bidding  of  truth  unto  liiS».  *"  Let  thy  hMrt 
be  knowledge,  and  life,  the  true  Word  entertained. 
Whose  tree  if  thou  bearest  and  fruit  if  thou 
ehoosest,  thou  shalt  eat  those  things  that  with 
God  are  desired,  which  the  aerpent  toudieth  not^ 
neither  doth  error  approach,  nor  ia  Ere  corrupted, 
but  a  virgin  ia  trusted,  and  a  aalvation  ia  shewn, 
and  apostlea  are  m;«de  intelligible,  and  the  Lerd'a 
paasover  cometh  forth,  and  wax  is  brought 
together  and  is  fitted  up  in  order,  and  teach- 
ing sainta  the  Word  is  gladdened,  through  Whom 
the  Father  is  glorified,  to  Whom  be  glory  world 
without  end."  We  have  adopted  Beurer  s  inter- 
pretation of  the  phrase  Kiipoi  erwdyattrm  KmX 
/irrii  Kifffutv  kpfA6i9rau  Compare  Virg.  Oem^ 
iv.  57,  **  Excudunt  cerns."  Stephanus  reader* 
**wax  tapers" — the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 
Sylburg  conjectures  Koipol;  Maranus,  x*^» 
Lachmann,  mipol ;  Bunsen,  aAiypol. 

It  is  worth  while  comparing  with  thia  whola 
Peroration  a  homily  ascribed  in  the  MSS.  to 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  on  the  feast  of  the  Hypapante, 
or  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  where  Christiana 
are  told  to  bring  their  tapers  to  the  true  light 
(Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  xxxiii.  col.  1187).  ThU  dis- 
course has  been  denied  to  Cyril,  becauae  its  atyle 
ia  contraated  with  the  atyle  of  hia  catechetical 
homilies  much  in  the  aame  way  in  which  the 
atyle  of  thia  Peroration  ia  oontraated  with  the 
atyle  of  the  preceding  diacourae,  and  also  becauae 
the  obaervance  of  the  Hypapante  and  the  ritual 
uae  of  wax  lighta  have  both  been  auppoaed  later 
than  Cyril's  time.  The  occasion,  however,  of 
Cyril's  discourse  was  the  Hypapante  on  the  daj 
before  the  Epiphany,  the  old  manner  of  obeerring 
the  feast,  which  we  find  noted  in  the  Feilire  of 
Aengus  and  in  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology. 
Thus  the  meeting  of  Christ  by  Simeon  the  daj 
before  His  manifestation  to  the  Magi,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Lamb  of  God  by  Mathanael  the 
day  before  the  manifestation  of  His  glorr  at 
Caina,  were  made  typical  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Lord  in  the  air  by  the  church  before  b3ib  mani- 
festation to  the  world.  This  manner  of  obeer^tng 
the  fbaat  may  rery  well  be  aa  ancient  aa  the  2md 
century,  and  be  the  occaaion  of  the  pr?cM«| 
diacoarae.    At  that  time  wax  lighta  were 
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lU  «poch$  to  which  wf  thonld  aaiign  the 
whola  groop  of  writings  may  be  determined  with 
ireit  probability,  not  with  abiolote  oertAinty, 
txoept  that,  if  genuine,  thej  cannot  be  Post- 
Niceae.  The  pictare  of  the  chnrch  presented  to 
Diogactos,  and  the  account  giren  of  the  IKe 
3f  AmbrosiQs,  prettj  plainly  belong  to  a  date 
earlier  than  the  aMesdon  of  Commodns.  The 
diief  school  of  Christian  thought  would  seem 
Hill  to  be  at  Athena,  though  on  the  ere  of  its 
truttference  to  Alexandria  by  Athenagoras. 

la  the  reign  of  Marcos  it  was  death  either  to 
:aafns  Christiaaitj,  or  to  accuse  another  of  being 
s  Chiistiaa.  Hence  Ambrose  is  arraigned,  not  for 
Cbriitiaaity,  but  for  abstinence  f^m  Grecian 
hto.  Tet  he  defends  himself,  not  for  atheism, 
bet  for  fimatidsm.  The  charge  of  atheism  had 
bc«B  exploded  by  Juatin :  it  rerired  in  A.D.  177 
St  a  fresh  charge  of  atheistic  priest-worship,  to 
b«  r^ted  by  Athenagoras. 

It  is  among  the  writings  of  Tatian,  Melito, 
■ad  Theophilus  and  the  fragments  of  ApoUinaris, 
Abtrdoi,  &e^  thai  these  pieces  seem  most  at 
htmt.  The  writer  seems  to  appear  in  his 
fmham  beside  Justin  in  his  ripeness,  and  to 
be  the  meeting-point  of  the  teachings  of 
JaitiB  and  Mardon,  as  he  is  at  the  point  of 
departure  of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Hippolytus, 
sad  Origen  oa  the  one  hand,  and  Praxeas,  Moetua, 
sad  Sabellitts  oa  the  other. 

It  b  worth  notidng  that  the  Ambrose  of  the 
SH  ocatury  was  accused  of  Mardonism  and 
Sabellisaiim,  and  that  the  writer  to  Dioenetus 
bas  been  taken  for  Marcion  himself,  while  the 
ptrention  furnished  a  model  for  a  Sabellian 
fsrarala  (bund  in  an  inscription  at  Bome,  **  Qui 
filias  diceris  et  pater  inveniris"  (De  Rossi, 
Mittmt,  1866,  pp.  86,  95).  The  words,  <«  This 
ii  hs  that  is  erer  reckoned  a  Son  to-day," 
MBi  to  furnish  the  germ  both  of  Hippolytus' 
dsctrbe  of  the  fresh  birth  of  the  Virgin's  Son  in 
svwy  belierer,  and  of  Origan's  doctrine  of  the 
cteraal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  the 
•woad  fragment  we  find  two  phrases  unwarranted 
by  Mriptuie,  which  aeem  to  be  derived  from 
raaiaisenceB  of  heathan  poetry.  The  **  wrath- 
Im*  Qod  gaTe  His  Son,  **  the  deathlesa  for  the 
djiag."  The  doctrine  of  Irenaeus  that  **  riolence 
•ppcftaiaeth  not  to  God  "  is  anticipated  in  this 


Lsrt  in  the  crowd  of  predecessors  whom 
hvaaees  and  Clement  hardly  erer  name  and 
■«r{«d  in  Justin's  shadow,  conrinced  that  God 
tioat  can  rereal  Himself  and,  content  to  be 
bkUea  in  his  SaTioor's  righteousness,  the  old 
vrHer  has  gradually  emerged  by  rirtue  of 
u  iabora  lustre,  obscurest  at  once  and  most 
briHisat  of  hb  eontemporaries,  and  has  cast  a 
SWy  OB  the  early  chnrch  while  remaining  him- 
■rlf  uknown.  It  is  time  that  he  should  take 
ba  evi  place,  and  reoeire  his  proper  name,  for 
■o»t  have  begun  to  take  him  for  a  forger, 
^^oegh  vImu  or  why  or  how  a  man  should  have 
^vged  such  mast^i^pieces  in  Justin's  name  no 
«ae  has  erer  been  able  to  say. 

ifattfli<>M.— Stephanas  {JutHm  FhOomphi  ei 
^Mjvru  SpitL  ad  Dhgnetmn  et  Oratio  ad 
^rutoms  1592),  Sylbnrg  (Jnttmi  Opera,  Heidel- 
^b  Id^S),  Maimnaa   (Jw«ia«    Optra,    Paris, 
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1712),  Gnlhmdi  (ap.  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  il. 
1159  ff.X  Bickersteth  (OHWioa  Faihsrn,  1838), 
Domer  \Perton  of  Ckrist,  i.  260  ff.),  Uefele 
{Patree  ApoitoUoU  Tubingen,  1842),  Otto  ^A 
Juitmi  Scriptii,  Jena,  1841),  Semisch  (Justm 
Martyr^  i.  84  ff.,  193  ff.,  Clark),  Neander  (Church 
Hiitory,  ii.  420,  425,  fiohn),  Westcott  (CanoH 
[ed.  1875],  p.  85  ff.),  Luthardt  (St.  John  the 
Author  of  the  Fourth  Qotpel,  p.  67),  Otto  {Juetmi 
Opera,  ii.  Jena  [1842],  1849X  Hollenberg  (Der 
Brief  an  Diognet,  Berlin,  1853X  Bunsen  (Bip- 
polytue,  i.  187  ff.,  Analecta  Antenioaena,  i. 
103  ff),  Credner  (Kanon,  p.  58  ff.),  Kayser 
(Bexme  de  Th^ohgie,  p.  265  ff,  1856),  Donaldson 
(Hietory  of  Chrietian  Literat'tre,  ii.  126  ff.), 
Daridson  (introduction  to  the  New  Tettament,  ii. 
399),  Orerbeck  (Ueber  den  peeudojudinitchen 
Brief  an  Diognet,  Basel,  1872),  Gebhardt  and 
Hamack  {Fatree  Apuetolid,  i.  205  ff.,  Leipsig, 
1875,  2nd  edit.  1878X  auperwiiwral  Beiigion  (iL 
87  ff.,  354  ff.  ed.  ri.).  Chtarch  Quarterly  Beview^ 
April,  1877,  and  references  supplied  to  us  by 
the  writer  of  the  article,  Cureton  (SpicUeghun 
Syriaoum,  London,  1854),  Ceillier  (Auteurt 
eaor^  i.  412,  ed.  1865).  [£.  B.  B.] 

EPISTLES,  APOCRYPHAL.  L— 1.  The 
Epietles  of  Abgarut  or  Agbanu,  King  of  EOetea, 
toChriettaxA  The  Anewer  of  our  Lord  at9  given  hj 
Eusebius  (if.  E,  L  13X  who  professes  to  derire 
them  from  the  archiyes  of  £dessa,  and  to  have 
carefully  translated  them  out  of  the  Syriac 
Abgarus  expresses  his  faith  that  Christ  must  be 
^  either  God  or  the  Son  of  God,"  requesU  the 
cure  of  a  disease,  and  since  the  Jews  reject  Him, 
offers  Him  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  Edessa. 
The  Lord  replies  by  blessing  Abgarus,  since  it  is 
written  of  Him  that  they  who  see  Him  should 
reject  Him,  that  they  who  see  Him  not,  belier- 
ing,  may  obtain  life.  He  must  accomplish  that 
£or  which  He  is  sent,  but  after  his  departure 
one  of  His  disciples  shall  come  to  cure  Abgarus, 
and  endow  him  with  the  gift  of  life.  And  to  this 
is  added,  according  to  Eusebius,  a  narrative  in 
Syriac  of  the  despatch  of  Thaddeus,  the  apostle, 
one  of  the  seventy  by  **  Judas,  who  is  also  called 
Thomas,"  to  cure  Abgarus  and  many  of  his  sul^ 
jects,  and  conrert  them  to  the  faith.  The  story 
and  the  letter  of  Abgarus  are  found  in  a  difierent 
form  in  the  Acta  Thaddei,  first  published  by 
Tischendorf  (Acta  App.  Apoc  p.  261).  Thad- 
deus  there  (as  in  St.  Jerome's  version  of  the 
story,  vii.  57,  ed.  Vallars.)  appears  as  one  of  the 
twelve,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an  Edessene  bv 
birth.  The  name  Ananiaa  is  given  to  Abgarus^s 
messenger ;  the  letter  contains  the  offer  of  the 
kingdom,  and  far  more  severe  expressions  against 
the  Jews,  but  not  the  alternative  suppositions 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  person. 
Ananias  also  receives  from  Abgarus  the  com* 
mission  to  bring  back  an  exact  description  of  the 
appearance  of  Jesus,  who,  miraculously  discern- 
ing the  man's  desire,  gives  him  a  napkin  on  which 
He  has  impressed  His  portrait  by  wiping  His 
fhce  in  it  after  washing.  At  the  same  time  He 
delivers  a  verbal  message  to  Abgarus,  promising 
the  visit  of  Thaddeus  by  name.  Abgarus,  adorins 
the  sacred  picture,  is  cured  before  the  arrival  of 
Thaddeus,  who  baptises  him  and  his  people 
Tischendorf  (Proleg.  p.  Ixxi.)  supposes  these  acts 
to  have  possibly  been  <fa:awn  from  some  very  ancient 
origiaaL    Ephiem  Syrus  (ta  Tfttam^  quoted  by 
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fteodiDg  in  his  note  on  Ensebios,  L  c.)  gives  the 
levtnA  without  the  addition  concerning  the  pic- 
ture, quoting  Abgarus*8  letter,  but  representing 
ilie  answer  of  Christ  to  hare  been  an  inrocation  of 
blessing  upon  the  city  of  £deesa.  The  whole 
storj  is  probably  a  local  l^end  invented  for  the 
glory  of  Edessa;  see  Heinichen's  note  on  Ensebius, 
J.  c  The  epistle  of  Chnst  to  Abgarns  is  said  by 
Fabridus  {CocL  Ap,  iii.  51 IX  on  the  authority  of 
Uickes^  to  be  extant  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian.  2.  OtAerwuppomdwrOmgitfChrid. 
Augustine  (fie  Coiuma.  Evcmg.  oc  ix.  and  x.) 
mentions  some  who  believed  in  writings  of  Christ 
revealing  the  secret  by  means  of  which  His 
miracles  were  worked,  and  in  letters  of  His  to 
Peter  and  Paul.  Augustine  derides  their  igno- 
rance in  supposing  that  l>ecause  Peter  and  Paul 
were  placed  with  the  Lord  in  sacred  pictures 
they  were  therefore  the  most  likely  persons  to 
have  received  letters  from  Him.  The  same 
Father  (amira  Fcnutum,  xxviii.  4)  mentions  a 
pretended  letter  of  Christ  alleged  by  the 
Manicheans.  St.  Leo  (Stm,  iv.  de  Ep^fph,)  ac- 
cuses the  Manicheans  as  confingentes  sub  apoeto- 
lorum  nominibus  et  sub  verbis  Salvatoris  ipsius 
multa  volumina  falsitatis.  Timotheus,  presbyter 
of  Constnntinuple,  in  his  epistle  published  by 
ifeursius  {Vdr,  IHv.  p.  117),  gives  a  long  cata- 
logue of  Manicfaean  apocrypha,  third  among 
which  is  ^  rmf  htiaroXmv  ifiia^  farrago  epitio- 
lantm.  Licinianna,  bbhop  of  Carthage,  reproves 
Vincentius,  a  bishop,  for  believing  in  an  epistle 
of  Christ  sent  down  from  heaven,  and  from  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  its  contents,  it  appears 
to  be  the  same  which  Adelbert,  a  Gallic  biiihop 
of  the  8th  century,  declared  to  have  fallen  frt>m 
heaven  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  chiefly 
directed  to  urging  the  observance  of  the  Lord  s 
Day.  (Kabricius,  Codex  Apoc  i.  314.)  II.  EpitUee 
^theBieaeedVmfin,  1.  To  Ignatius.  This  letter 
nils  but  nine  short  lines  in  Kabricius  (Cod,  Ap,  i, 
843).  It  is  an  exhortation  to  faith  and  courage. 
The  letter  of  Ignatius  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is 
said  by  (Jssher  (Diss,  ad  Epp,  8,  Ign.  c  19)  to  be 
quoted  by  St.  Bernard.  But  this  is  owing  to  a 
mistake  in  the  earlier  editions  of  that  saint,  who. 
is  really  referring  to  the  well-known  letter  to 
Mary  of  Castabala.  (Zahn,  /</.  von  Ant.  p.  81.) 
The  letter  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  first  printed 
at  Paris,  1495,  fllling— with  that  of  Ignatius  to 
her,  and  one  to  the  Apostle  John — a  blank  page 
at  the  end  of  a  Life  of  Thomas  4  Becket.  They 
do  not  appear  ever  to  have  existed  in  Greek,  and 
their  genuineness  is  surrendered  by  Baronius, 
Bellarmine,  and  Snares  (Fab.  /.  c).  2.  Epistola 
8.  Mariae  ad  Messanenses,  ten  lines  in  Fabridus, 
conveys  an  exhortation  to  faith  and  a  blessing. 
The  priest  who  seems  to  have  forged  it  (see 
Mabillon  in  Fabridus)  pretended  that  it  existed 
in  Hebrew,  but  it  is  unknown  in  any  language 
but  Latin.  3.  Epistola  S.  Marine  ad  Florentinos 
was  expounded  by  Savonarola  in  a  sermon, 
Oct.  25,  1495 ;  but  no  andent  testimony  to  it 
exists.  It  is  but  of  four  lines,  exhorting  to 
prayer  and  patience.  (Fab.  L  852.)  III.  EpUUes 
of  8t,  PmiI,  1.  The  Epistle  of  8t,  Paul  to  the 
LaodioeafU»  This  forgery  is  founded  upon  Colosa. 
iv.  16.  It  is  only  extant  in  Latin,  and  has  been 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  that  language.  The  Greek  version 
given  by  Fabridus  ((kd,  Ap,  i,  873)  is  that  of 
Sliat  Htttturi  ptibli^bed  id   his  pt^yglot  Sew 
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Tfst,   1599.    But  Professor  Ligfatfoot,  ii  Mi 
exhaustive  treatise  upon  this  vpistle  (appcLdel 
to  his  edition  of  Coloes.  p.  347  sqq.)  gives  rtum 
to  think  that  it  was  original  iy  ooraposed   is 
Greek,  and  he  appends  a  new  Greek  versioD  o# 
kis  own,  in  which  the  Pauline  phrases  whieh 
constitute  the  staple  of  the  work  are  given  aa 
they  sUBd  in  the  Greek  Testament.    Rejected 
by  St.  Jerome  (who  says  ab  omnibus  ex|doditui) 
and  by  Theodoret,  it  obtained  a  species  of  reoog- 
nition  (or  what  seemed  anch)  from  Gregory  the 
Great  (ifor.  m  Jo6^  lib.  zxxv.X  and  under  the 
sanction  of  his  name  was  widely  used.     Professor 
Lightfoot  gives  a  list  of  nineteen  M.S&  of  the 
Vulgate  which  contain  it,  and  two  pre-Kefcnna- 
tion   English    verslona.     It  ccmsists  of  tweaiy 
brief  verses,  meet  of  which  are  extractod  from 
St.  Paul,  but  the  oonnectittg  matter  is  so  vapid 
that  the  result  is  inexpressibly  poor,    k  has  no 
doctrinal  object  whatever,  and  most  hnve  been 
a  mere  exerdse  of  perverted  ingenuity,  or  com- 
posed under  the  idea  that  it  was  well  hj  a  pious 
fraud  to  obviate  the  supposition  that  an  Inqnnd 
epbtle  had  bcren  losU     2.  A  third  (or  rather 
first)  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.    On 
the  question  whether  1  Cor.  v.  9  refers  really  to 
an  earlier  epistle  now  lost,  see  Meyer  and  Stanley 
Ml  loo,    Ussher,  in  a  note  upon  Ignat.  ad  Trail, 
(see  Cotel.  Pat,  Apost.  ed.  Cler.  iL  67),  mentions 
a  spurious  Epistle  of  the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul, 
with  the  reply  of  the  apostle,  as  existing  in  an 
Armenian  MS.  in  the  librair  of  Gilbert  North. 
The   Uxt    was  published   by   Wilkins   (Ajaat. 
1715;  see  Fab.  Cod.  Ap,  L  918;  m.  670).     Tho 
Corinthians  announce  that  Slm<m  and  Clobiua 
bad  come  to  Ccxinth  preaching  that  it  ia  not 
right  to  read  the  Prophets,  that  God    is  not 
omnipotent,  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  that 
man  is  not  the  creature  of  God,  that  Jesus  waa 
not  born  of  Mary  in  the  body,  that  the  world  is 
not  the  creati<m  of  God,  but  of  some  angel ;  to 
these  errors  the  apostle  himself  shooM  reply. 
St.  Paul  replies  that  he  had  Uught  what   he 
himself  recdved  from  the  apostles  who  walked 
with  the  Lord,  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  Mary, 
waa  sent  to  her  from  the  Father  in  order  tliat 
He  might  be  made  one  with   the  world,    and 
might  free  eveir  body  by  His  body,  and  might 
raise  us  from  dfeath,  who  shewed  His  peraoo  as 
an  example  that  man  was  created  by  the  FatlMr^ 
and  was  not  left  in  his  perdition  but  songlity 
that  by  the  hand  of  adoption  he  might   re- 
main living.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  tki^ 
epistle,  of  very  doubtful  orthodoxy,  was  oom- 
posed  by  some  Armenian  Christian  aiter  th«  ooq- 
demnation  of  Nestorianism  and  Eutyehiaalnn, 
and   when   the  latter  heresy  was  sproading  in 
Armenia;  the  Eutychian  doctrine  being  mimod 
at   under    the  names   of  Simon  and   Cl<»biiia. 
Ussher,    however,   oonsiders    it    to  have    bc«Q 
written  in  reference  to   Gnosticism,  while  La 
Croxe  (quoted  by  Fabridus)  ascribes  it  to  some 
monk  of  the  10th  or  11th  century,  who  intended 
it  against  the  errors  of  the  Bogomili.    The  names 
Simon  and  Clobins  were  probably  taken  from  the 
Apost,     OomstiL   rCLBOiiiu&]      3.   The    corre- 
spondence of  St.  Paul  and  Seneca.    The  whole 
question  of  the  relations  of  this  philosopher  to 
Christianity  and  to  St.  Paul   is  discussed   by 
Professor  Lightfoot  (on  Phitipp,  268  sq.).     The 
extant  correspondence,  indndlng  eight  letters  el 
;3enstia  and  six  of  the  apottk^  may  b^ 
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of  Seneca  (Tetibner).  They  are 
pm  IB  a  lea  eoiTeci  text  in  the  earlier  editions 
iTtk*  ntJier,a»i  in  Fabridot  {Cod,  Ap,  L  892 
w^\  TWf  an  lirBt  mantioned  by  St.  Jerome 
(fr.  A  capu  xiL  ed.  Vallara.  U.  851).  But  he 
ifob  ef  them  as  so  widely  received  that  he 
0B«Ucn  their  existence  a  sufficient  reason  lor 
fboBf  Soeca  in  his  oatalogae  of  sacred  writers. 
i$L  Aifaottne  also  apparently  accepts  them, 
(ftiwii,  cares  qnaedam  smI  Panlam  Ap.  legnntur 
iprtilfte,  Ep.  diiL  ai  Maoedoimm,  Sse,  too, 
A  CUL  Dk,  Ti.  10,  where  the  allnsion  seems 
mj  itmWaL)  The  correspondence  was  rery 
viiily  nod  in  tha  middle  ages.  Among  the 
nihiM  Psbsr  Stapvlenab  TeatnTid  to  append 
IhM  pwliwisil  iettars  of  St.  Pknl  to  the  genuine 
fhths  and  to  defend  their  authenticity.  But 
liif  Uff  been  generally  ghren  up  both  by  the 
liisMiirii  and  Um  Befbrmed.  Baronius  (ad 
«.  64,  lan.  IS)  supposes  himself  to  hare  dis- 
wnni  the  origin  of  the  fiction  in  the  spurious 
Jdt  fmmmu  PkuU  ascribed  to  Linus,  in  which 
■wtJBi  ii  made  of  the  friendship  of  the  apostle 
md  pUasepher.  But  these  Acta  Pauli  were 
fiabkaovB  (see  Vabridus,  L  888)$  and  the 
•vlj  bdisf  tkat  Sanoca  was  at  least  half  a 
(Mtiia,  sogearts  that  the  object  of  the  forgery 
WKf  k^rt  toen  tarn  mere  aatisfaction  of  the 
tsMtyef  ChristiaB  readers  as  to  a*;  intercourse 
vUd  voold  have  so  naturally  tal^en  place 
^sfisf  the  apostle's  visit  to  Rome.  If  any  more 
^eJAoste  motive  be  looked  for,  it  may  be  found 
ii  hufasM  Ughtfoot*s  suggestion  that  the 
kttoi  verr  written  **  either  to  recommend  Seneca 
toGhriftian  readtfa,  or  to  recommend  Chris- 
tiniy  to  stndento  of  Seneca."  Certainly  the 
nier  will  ssarch  them  in  vain  for  any  of  that 
■hwksagt  of  spiritual  idaas  which  a  qualified 
fttpr  sf  racfa  an  imaginary  correspondence  might 
mt  ^nisad.  They  are  little  more  than  an 
htocfcaage  of  empty  compliments.  The  dato  of 
tb  fargery  is  placed  by  Professor  Lightfoot  in 
^  4tk  century.  See  the  subject  amply  dis- 
^tmi  ia  bis  appendix  to  the  essay  above  men- 
tMsd.   (Om.  ois  PiUL  p.  327.) 

Vi.  ^ittimofoikerAposti€9.  LAnEpitikof 
hkrhJamtt  is  mentioned  by  Photius  (Cod,  113) 
npnfisad  with  the  epistle  firom  Clement  (printed 
^CkcLPal  4jpl  i.  fill)  to  the  Recognitions  of 
tke  litttr  author.  The  import  of  Petor's  lettor 
Miag  to  Photiua  ia,  that  he  sends  his  Acts 
h  miss|n(nta  of  a  request  to  that  effect  firom 
^*aak  This  letter,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
^iiRat  from  tha  letter  of  Petor  to  James,  first 
pmd  by  Turrianus  (Pro  Ep.  Poni,  lib.  4  and 
%  mA  given  bj  Cotelerius  (L  608).  For  the 
ha«  b  m  admonition  from  Petor  to  keep  his 
p«c^  strictly  secret.  Both  these  lettors 
mg  to  the  Clementine  litorature,  and  their 
CaUs  with  it.  2.  An  epistle  of  St. 
to  s  dropsical  man,  healing  hb  disease.  It 
■  fins  by  P^codo-Prochoras  in  a  forged  narra- 
tii««f  the  acts  of  St.  John  (Fab.  L  927). 

[R.  T.  S.] 

WTAdXJB  (Epitatiu8»  EncnrruSy  Epic- 
^fff\  EnnBcron,  EpiotritubX  iaid  to  have 
ksa  babep  of  Tnd«  (Toy)  in  Galida,  and  aftor- 
*v^  ef  Ambntia  in  Lnsitania,  where  he 
*fa«d  aBartyrdem,  A.D.  57.  Ambratia  if  the 
Mta  Ptaamtia  in  Estremadurai  still  pre- 
<v*^  asya  Bivmr,  a  memory  of  its  earlier 
ttaifliaamall  tower  Aamed  Tone  da  Ambroi« 
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He  was  commemomted  on  May  23.  (Dexipr, 
Chron.  ann.  37,  Bivar's  noto  8,  in  Migne,  Pair. 
Lat.  xxxi.  128  a;  id,  ann.  268,  noto  4,  p.  388; 
Mart.  Bom,  May  23 ;  Boll  Acta  SS.  23  Mai.  v. 
248;  StaAor^  Aniigiudad de la  Chidady Igksia 
de  Tuy,  1610,  foL  11.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

EPFTHTMIA  in  a  Gnostic  system  described 
by  Irenaeus  (L  29,  p.  108),  one  of  the  evil  off- 
spring of  the  Maker  of  the  world.  [G.  S.] 

SPITIMITUS  (EpathimitubX  bishop  of 
Naples  in  the  1st  century  accoI^iing  to  the 
received  lists ;  he  stands  third,  following  Patro> 
has,  in  one  reckoning,  and  second,  Patrobas 
being  omitted,  in  another.  He  is  commended 
for  his  munificent  charities;  his  body  was 
translated  to  the  church  of  St.  Stophen.  (tlgheL 
Ital.  aacr,  vL  26.)  [C.  H.] 

EPITYNCHANIUS,  bishop  of  Genua  in  the 
province  of  the  Hellespont,  present  at  the  synod 
held  at  Constontinople  under  Mennas,  A.D.  536. 
(Le  Quien,  OrimM  CkrisU  i.  768;  Mansi,  viU. 
974.)  [L.  DO 

EPLEGIUS,  EPLETUa    [Expleciub.] 

EPODIUS,  bishop  of  Opitorgium  in  Itoly, 
A.D.  421,  according  to  (Jghelli  {Ital,  Soar,  x. 
152)  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  inscription 
which  he  gives  (v.  1178).  [T.  W.  D.] 

EPOLONUS,  one  of  three  children  baptized 
by  Babylas  [Babyxas  (1)1,  and  martyred  with 
him  at  Antioch  during  the  Decian  persecution. 
Commemorated  Jan.  24.  (Mart,  Bedae,  Us.; 
Greg.  Tur.  Bist.  Fr,  I  2&)  [T.  a  B.] 

EPPA  (Hen.  Hunt,  ffigt.  Angl,  iv.  in  M,  H,  B. 
717  dX  presbyter.    [Eappa.]  [C.  H.] 

EPPA,  bishop  of  Hid  (ElcheX  subscribes  the 
acts  of  the  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo,  nnder 
Egica,  A.D.  693.  (EtpaHa  Sagrada,  viL  241; 
Aguirre-Catalani,  iv.  333.)    [Skbpentinus.! 

[M.  A.  W.] 

EPPOALDUS.    [EooALDUS.] 

EQUITIU8  (1),  tribune  of  the  first  schola  ffl 
scutarii  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Jovian,  364.  His  name  was  proposed  as  sne- 
cessor  to  the  empire,  but  without  snccess,  his 
want  of  polish  (^  aaper  et  subagrestis ")  being 
felt  to  disqualify  him  (Amm.  xxvi.  1,  §  4).  In 
the  following  year  he  was  made  commnnder  of 
the  army  in  lUyria,  and  afterwards  magister  for 
his  senrices  during  the  rebellion  of  Procopius 
(Amm.  xxvi.  5,  §1  3,  11).  He  still  held  this 
office  in  371  (Amm.  xxix.  6,  §  3).  The  Qnadi 
suspected  him  of  being  the  instigator  of  the 
murder  of  their  king  Gabinins  (Amm.  xxix.  G, 
<^  12),  and  St.  Jerome  (Chron.  sub  ann.  376) 
accuses  him  of  being  the  real  author  of  the 
troubles  in  Ulyria,  which  Ammfanus  attributes 
to  Probus.  On  the  death  of  Valentiuian  I. 
Equitius  was  instrumentol  in  raising  the  young 
Valentiuian  to  the  purple  (Zoxim.  iv.  19). 

[M.  F.  A.] 

EQtJrriUS  (2),  a  deacon  of  Apamea,  about 
389.  Theodoret  tolls  us  that  when  Marc«>11u« 
the  bishop  of  that  city  was  trying  to  destroy 
the  temple  of  &U8,  the  fire  refuMd  to  bum 
until  Equities  sprinkled  holy  water  ^pMi  11^ 
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After  which  the  bailding  was  qoickl?  reduced  tt> 
ashes  (l*heodoret,  H,  £,  r,  21,  §  13). 

pi.  F.  A.] 
EQUITIUS  (8),  bishop  of  Hippo  biarrhjtiis, 
notoriotu  for  his  turbolenoe  and  miscondact,  but 
in  what  respect  the  latter  consisted  is  not  known. 
The  Counoil  of  Carthage,  A.D.  401,  in  consequence 
of  his  repeated  misbuiarioar,  appointed  a  com* 
mission  of  twenty  bishops  to  take  steps  for 
deporting  him  and  appointing  a  bishop  in  his 
stead.  But  their  pnrpose  was  not  carried  out 
immediately,  for  we  nnd  that  in  404  llieasins 
and  Erodins,  the  deputies  appointed  by  the 
council  to  convey  to  Honorius  its  request  con- 
cerning the  Donatists,  are  desired  also  to  request 
the  emperor  that  Equitius  might  be  expelled 
from  his  diocese.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  Oratian,  A.D.  37&  (Cbd.  Eocl.  Afr, 
78,  93 ;  Bruns,  Chmm.  I  175,  185 ;  Cod,  Theod, 
lib.  zrL  tit.  U.  35;  Tillemont,  art.  134,  vol.  ziii. 
p.  356  ;  M ansi,  ConcU.  iv.  490,  500  ;  Morcelli, 
Afr.  Christ,  i.  180.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

EQUITIUS  (4X  one  of  three  bishope  addressed 
by  pope  Simplidus,  Nor.  19,  475,  on  the  subject 
of  Gaudentiui  bishop  of  Anfinium  (Simpl. 
Pap.  £p.  3  in  Pat.  L.  lyii.  37,  and  Mansi,  Condi. 
Tii.  973 ;  Jaff^  Bag.  Font  49 ;  Ceillier,  Aut. 
*&c.x.402).  [C.  H.] 

EQUITIUS  (5),  bishop  of  Hatelica,  a  town 
at  the  source  of  the  Esino  in  the  March  of 
Ancona ;  present  at  the  third  council  of  Rome, 
▲.o.  487,  under  Felix  111.  (Mansi,  riL  1171  C). 

[T.  W.  D.] 

EQUITIUS  (6),  a  Roman  noble,  father  of  the 
abbat  St.  Maur,  whom  at  the  age  of  twelre 
he  placed  under  St.  Benedict,  A.O.  522  (Greg. 
Mag.  Dial.  U.  4  in  Migne,  Ixyi.  140).  Fanstus, 
the  contemporary  biographer  of  Mauros  (  Vit.  8. 
Maur.  cap.  i.  §  8),  has  Entychius  instead  of 
Equitius,  and  the  Bollandist  editor  notes 
Euitius,  Aequitius,  Euthitius,  as  other  rariants 
of  the  name  (Acta  S3.  15  Jan.  i.  1040). 

[T.  W.  D.] 

EQUITIUS  (7),  abbat  of  a  monastery  in  the 
prorince  of  Valeria,  of  whom  an  account,  mixed 
with  legend,  is  giren  by  pope  Gregory  I.  {Dial. 
L  4)  and  quoted  by  Baronius  (A.  E.  ann.  504, 
zL  sq.)  and  the  BolUndists,  the  latter  assigning 
his  commemoration  to  March  7  {Acta  88.  Mart.  i. 
649X  while  the  Roman  martyrology  commemo- 
rates him  on  Aug.  11.  The  **  province  of 
Valeria "  is  explained  to  be  that  district  about 
the  Lacus  Fudnus  in  the  land  of  the  Marsi 
(Abruzzo  Ulteriore)  traversed  by  the  Via 
Valeria,  which  reaches  it  from  Rome  through 
Tibur.  The  small  town  of  Pescina  near  the 
east  shore  of  the  lake  is  thought  to  represent 
the  general  locality  of  Equitius  (Ferrarius,  Lex. 
Oeogr,  Toc  '^Valeria**).  Basilius  the  Magus, 
expelled  from  Rome  m  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the 
Great,  sought  an  asylum  under  Equitius,  baring 
disguised  himself  as  a  monk,  but  the  abbat  soon 
detected  and  repelled  him.  Baronius  places  this 
itory  under  the  year  504.  Equitius  lived  as  an 
humble  rustic,  working  with  his  monks  on  their 
often  preaching  as  an  itinerant  in  the 
poorly  mounted,  meanly  clad, 
Ij  Sgd^uei  in  his  saddle-bag. 
~^  **'  the  Roman  clergy 
~~  (Symmaohus  m 
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the  chronology  of  Baronius,  but  utmaniad  by 
GregoryX  who  invited  him  to  an  interriew,  and 
ultimately  stood  his  friend.  (Cfl  Fuller,  C9L 
Hitt.  roL  iU.  pp.  260,  261,  ed.  Brawer.) 

CC.  H.] 
EBACLEA&    [HERACLBAa] 

EBACLIANUS,  dxth  bishop  of  Seas,  be- 
tween Audactus  and  Lunarins,  in  the  4th 
century  {QalL  ChrigL  ziL  4;  Gams*  Srr.  £pk 
628).  QR.  T.  S.] 

ERACILIUa    [Hkbacutts.] 

EBACUUS  (1)  (Hbracliub,  in   the   older 
editions  Eraoiub),   deacon  of   the   church     of 
Hippo,  ▲.!>.  425.    He  had  inherited  a  oonsider- 
able  property,  part  of  which  he  spent  in  raising 
a  ''memoria"  oi  tne  martyr  [Stephen];    the 
rest  he  offered  as  a  gift  to  the  cJiurch.     St. 
Augustine,  fearing  that  the  acceptance  of  snch 
a  gift  trom  so  young  a  man  might  be  the  sabjeci 
of  future  reproral  or  regret,  would  not  receive 
it  in  the  form  of  money  to  be  spent ;  bat  caused 
Eraclius  first  to  inrest  the  money  permanently 
in  the  purchase  of  land,  which  might  be  ^Ten 
back  to  him,  should  any  unfores«'en  reason  for 
restitution  arise.    On  becoming  one  of  Angns- 
tine's  clergy,  Eraclius  made  his  povert  j  complete 
by  setting  f^  a  few  slaves  whom  he  had   re-> 
tained.    (Aug.  Senn.  356,  vol.  v.  1387.)     In  the 
year  426  Augustine  was  summoned  to  MileTia,  to 
obviate  some  threatened  dissensions.       Sererus, 
the  late  bishop,  had  designated  his  sucoeasor  in  hia 
lifetime,  but  had  only  made  his  choice  knoem  to 
his  clergy,  without  publishing  it  to  hia  people. 
This  caused  some  discontent,  nnd  the  interference 
of  Augustine  was  judged  neoessarv  to  secure  the 
unanimous  acceptance  of  the  bbbop  ao  choaen. 
Augustine,  being  then  in  his  seventy-secMKi  year, 
was  thus  reminded  of  the  expedience  of  tnking 
steps  to  secure  his  own  church  from   similar 
troable  in  the  event  of  his  death,  and  he  made 
choice  of  Eraclius,  then  apparently  the   jnnior 
presbyter  of  the  church,  to  be  his  coadjutor,  and 
designate  successor.     (See  Dior.  Christ.  Airr.  i. 
228.)  Only,  though  he  had  himself  been  ordained 
bishop  in  the  lifetime  of  his  predeoessor,  VsUeriua^ 
he  now  held  that  this  had  been  an  utwonacsooa 
violation  of  the  Nicene  canon  against  there  being 
two  bishops  in  the  same  church,  and  tharefbre 
resolved  that  Eraclius,  while  discharging  nil  the 
secular  duties  of  the  see,  should  remain  in  tha 
office  of  presbyter  until  his  own  death.        To 
remove    all    possibility  of  future  dispnte,     h* 
assembled  his  people  (Sept.  26,  426),  to  obtain 
their  consent  to  the  arrangement,  having    the 
notaries  of  the  church  in  attendance  to  dmw  up 
regular  **  gesta"  of  the  proceedings,  which  the 
pei-sons  present  were  aslced  to  sabscribe  (£/>.  213, 
vol.  ii.  p.  788).  These  gesta  contain  an  interaatlng 
specimen  of  the  recording  of  popular  aoclamntions. 
According  to  present  Englisl\  parliamentary  iisng« 
interruptions  to  a  spealcer  are  usually  innr^cn* 
late,  or  at  most  amount  to  an  **0h,   oh^**    or 
**  hear,  hear."    In  the  Roman  Senate  usage  per* 
mitted  the  interruption  of  a  speaker  by  cnlling 
out  a  short  sentence,  which  was  duly  recorded  by 
the  reporters  of  the  proceedings.      When    the 
cry  found  favour,  it  was  often  taken  up  bj*  the 
assembly  and  repeated  by  them  (probahly  in  a 
kind  of  chant),  and  the  acts  then  carefully  remud 
the  camber  of  times  it  was  repeiiv#l       Thai 
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(Trabdliw  PoUio,  ClaikL)  <«  Aagn^.e  aandi  d\  U 
ftolu  praeaeat ;  dictum  aexagies  ;  princlpem  te 
ant  <|iiiilis  to  m  semper  optsTimns ;  didum  quud- 
rafw;  tc  renmblica  requirelnt,  dictu*H  quad' 
ra^lia^  kc  Similar  instuicee  art  common  in 
the  AogwUa  hittoriaiu.  On  the  whole  eiibject 
of  MK^  acclamations,  see  Ferrarios,  ds  Vet, 
Aakm,  in  Graerii  Tket.  Ant  Mom.  Christian 
isstmblies  of  coarse  followed  the  osage  of  their 
tiB« ;  and  the  reader  of  the  acta  of  ooancils  will 
be  fiuniliar  with  the  record  of  acclamations 
KOMtisMt  as  interrupting  the  prooeedings,  and 
flrdiaarilj  as  testifying  the  aaaemblj's  approval 
of  the  final  resalt.  In  the  present  instance  the 
fcita  rseord  the  different  acclamations  by  which 
the  diiooorse  of  Augustine  was  intermpted,  and 
the  fiaal  acclamations  made  at  his  special  request, 
'fmttfmtf  didmrn  vieitt  qmnquiss^  Dignum  est 
jutQm  ert  dtdwrn  viem  octim.  .  .  .  Exandi 
OaitU,  Eraelinm  cooeerra  dictum  ootids  dedeg." 
The  £J1  of  Hippo  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals 
pr«TeBted  tks  arrangements  of  Augustine  from 
ukisf  dketf  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
asj  focoeaMnr  in  his  see.  Eraclius,  in  427,  held 
I  prirate  dlicQsaion  with  Maiiminua,  the  Arian 
bishop,  which  led  to  the  subsequent  public  dis- 
imtatiou  between  Maximinus  and  AugustiDe. 
(OJL  aun  Max,  riii.  650.)  Two  sermons  by 
EncKiis  are  preserved,  the  first  of  which, 
pnaehsd  in  Angustine's  presence,  is  almost  all 
Ukia  ip  with  compliments  and  apologies  (v. 
U23  sad  72,  Append,  p.  131).  [6.  S.] 

EBAOUUS  (S).    Isidore  (Prigg,  viiL  684) 
fsaiswaua  a  heretic  of  this  name  and  a  sect  oi 
Inditas;  but  on  comparison  with  Augustine 
(Bm.  47)  it  becomes  apparent  that  Hibrax  and 
hit  irilowers  are  intended.  [O.  &] 

KRADIU8  (1),  martyr  at  Tudertum  in  the 
I^etian  pcnecution,  together  with  Cassian  the 
bobopi  (fiaroo.  AimaL  dOS.  21.)         [T.  S.  B.] 

SRADIUS  0t\  bishop  of  Orange,  mentioned 
ii  the  letter  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Vicaaa,  kJb,  356,  as  a  supporter  of  Satuminus, 
tWAhan  bishop  of  Aries.  (fiaU,  ChritL  llfih  \ 
Qm*S  8er.  Ep.  591.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

S&ADIU8,  deMxm.    [Eeaouub  (1).] 

KBAMBEBTUS,  bbhop  of  Senlis.  [EEBif- 
Ban»(3).] 

ERAMB0LDU8  (Gatt,  Christ.  xL  350X 
^i^  of  Bayeux.    [Pbamboldus.]        [C.  H.] 

8KABD  (Ebeehab;d,  Erhabd),  bishop  at 
Ai^fli  sod  RatisboiL  Commemorated  Jan.  8. 
^  lift  sad  acts  of  this  saint  are  involved  in 
|n«t  obscurity,  and  there  is  much  uncertainty 
aotothe  time  when  he  lived  and  the  places  where 
^  mraaed  his  ministry.  The  Bollandists  {Acta 
^.  Jan.  ton.  L  533-546)  five  three  Lives :  two  of 
tWi  are  also  given  by  Colgan  (Acta  88.  22-38), 
*iM  lays  six  lives  of  this  saint  have  come  into  his 
haada,  but  the  other  four  contain  nothing  which 
■^  them  worthy  of  publication ;  he  adds  ex- 
^•rts,  however,  from  two  Breviaries  of  Augs- 
^  the  Breviary  of  Uerbipolis  (WfirsburgX 
"^  the  Bfwlary  Jt  Ratisbon,  and  gives  an  Ap- 
ptdii  of  fsur  chapters  upon  the  commemoration, 
"K^tantyaadcouitryofSt.Erard.  Tet  even  these 
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form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  accounts  com* 
piled  of  this  very  celebrated  missionary  preacher. 
St.  Erard  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Ireluid,  and  to  have  had  two  com- 
panions,  whom  some  call  his  brothers,  Albert 
and  Hildulph.  Before  leaving  Ireland,  he  was 
bishop  at  Ardagh,  in  the  county  of  Long/brd. 
With  nineteen  companions  he  set  out  for  Qer- 
many,  and  first  joined  himself  to  St.  Hildulph 
in  his  place  of  retirement  in  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains in  the  east  of  France ;  whether  this  was 
St.  Hildulph  of  Treves,  or  another  of  the  same 
name  and  brother  of  St.  Erard,  is  matter  of  dis- 
pute, and  for  decision  will  depend  upon  the  time 
when  it  is  supposed  that  St.  Erard  lived,  as  Hil- 
dulph, bishop  of  Treves,  is  stated  to  hare 
retired  about  A.D.  676  to  the  Vosges,  and  there 
founded  a  monastery.  From  the  Vosges  St. 
firard  went  to  Bavaria  to  proclaim  the  Gospel, 
and  is  said  to  have  become  a  great  ftivourit* 
with  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks  (a.d.  741-68). 
But  here  there  is  evidently,  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  a  slip  in  the  chronology,  which  Lani- 
gan  attempts  to  rectify  by  supposing  that  the 
Pepin  now  spoken  of  was  not  the  father  of 
Charlemagne,  but  the  father  of  Charles  Martel, 
Pepin  d'Ueristal,  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 

While  in  Bavaria,  he  had  his  chief  place  of 
abode  at  Ratisbon  or  Regensburg,  where  the 
Regen  tialls  into  the  Danub^  but  it  is  not  ^gT^^ 
as  to  what  position  he  occupied  there.  Tradi- 
tion asserts  that  he  built  a  church,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  seven  dif- 
ferent monasteriee ;  but  Mabillon  (Ann.  0.  8  B. 
tom.  L  lib.  xvi.  sec  xv.  507),  while  affirming 
this,  does  not  believe  that  he  was  bishop  of 
Ratisbon,  or  acting  otherwise  than  as  a  sealous 
missionary.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  we  hear  of  only  one  journey  he 
undertook  beyond  the  Bavarian  frontier,  namely, 
to  baptise  the  infant  daughter  of  Etto  or 
Ethicus,  duke  of  the  Alemanni,  who  was  living  in 
Alsace,  near  the  Rhine.  This  infant  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  famous  St.  Odilia,  of 
whom  Mabillon  (Ann,  0,  8,  B,  tom.  i.  lib.  xv. 
sec  Ixi.  489-90)  gives  an  account.  From  the 
Rhine  St.  Erard  returned  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  built  in  Ratisbon  the  Lower  Monas- 
tery, which  he  dedicated  also  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and,  afler  a  lingering  illness  in  the 
scene  of  his  labours,  died  there  on  Jan.  8. 
The  year  is  unknown.  Colgan  thinks  he  flourished 
A.D.  750,  and  in  this  Ware  agrees ;  so  also  does 
Baronius,  whom  Colgan  follows.  But  Mabillon 
and  Lanigan,  with  more  probabilitv,  maintain 
that  he  lived  before  Charles  Martel  (a.d.  714- 
41)  and  belongs  at  latest  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century.    The  Bollandists  also  seem  to 

¥  refer  an  earfv  date,  but  do  not  fix  a  year, 
anner  (BM,  248)  adopts  Dempster's  date  of 
A.D.  675,  and  his  ascription  of  the  work  Ad 
Banaros  fdei  rudimsnta,  lib.  i.  St.  Erard's 
tomb  was,  as  usual,  surrounded  with  miracles, 
and  multitudes  of  pilgrims  attended  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ffifts  of  healing.  And  such  was  the 
celebrity  it  bad  attained,  that  about  A.D.  1052, 
when  Pope  Leo  IX.  visited  Germany,  and  was 
staying  at  Ratisbon,  the  saint  received  formal 
canonisation,  and  his  relics  were  removed  to  a 
more  spacious  shrine.  (Colgan  and  Bollandists^ 
ut  tujara;  LtLuigKHj  EocL  Bist,  Ir,  UL  c  18,  tt  7, 
8;  Ware,  Bii6^^  by  Hania,  voL  L    •*Bi&f* 
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«f  Ardagb,"  pass. ;  (mtnlon,  Iritk  SaiiUa^  I  87, 
114  sq.  152,  ii.  445;  Hardy,  Ducript,  Cat.  i.pL 
U.  781;  Butler,  Ztoes  of  the  Saints,  Feb.  9; 
Kelly,  CaL  Ir.  88.  5U2;  Proc  Soy.  Ir.  Aoad. 
riii.  31 ;  Dempster,  Nitt.  Eod.  Gent.  8oot.  i  247 ; 
Camerarios,  de  Soot.  Fort  100,  Feb.  9.)  St.  £rard 
is  usually  oommemorated  on  Jan.  8,  though  Jan. 
6,  Feb.  9,  Apr.  14,  and  Oct.  8  are  occasionally 
firen  to  him,  and  by  some  he  is  called  Eberhard. 

[J.G.] 

ERABIO,  one  of  the  tribe  of  the  Rngii 
who  had  accompanied  Theodorio  into  Italy,  nnd 
always  icept  themMlres  distinct  from  the  Ostro- 
goths. He  was  elected  king  by  his  own  people 
after  the  murder  of  Ildibald,  whom  the  Ostro- 
goths had  chosen  as  king  when  Vitigis  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  The  Ostro- 
goths, howerer,  were  thoroughly  discontented 
with  the  inefficiency  of  Entric,  and  called 
Totila,  nephew  of  Ildibald,  to  be  their  head, 
ann.  541.  But  Eraric  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  the  enjperor  Justinian  to 
betray  Italy  to  him,  and  receive  the  title  of 
Patrician.  During  the  absence  of  his  mes- 
sengers Eraric  was  murdered  by  the  Qoths 
after  a  fire  months'  reign,  and  Totila  became 
sole  king.  His  life  illustrates  one  of  sereral 
phases  of  disunion  which  existed  among  the 
followers  of  Theodoric  after  his  death.  (Pro- 
oopius,  de  Bell.  Cfoth.  iii.  2,  ed.  Bonn.  iL  pp. 
287-290;  Dahn,  Die  KOnige  der  Oenmmenj  ii. 
227.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EBA8ISTRATUS,  bishop  of  Corinth,  pre- 
sent at  the  robber-sjnod  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  449, 
where  he  spoke  in  ntTour  of  Eutyches  (Mansi, 
Ti.  837).  Le  Quien  (Or.  Chr.  ii.  151)  puts  him 
thirteenth  bishop  of  Corinth,  between  rerigenes 
and  Peter.  Pope  Leo  1.,  addressing  certain 
bishops  in  lUyricum  (ep.  13,  cap.  3,  in  Patr.  Lat. 
Ht.  865),  mentions  a  certain  metropolitan  of 
Achaia  (unnamed)  who  was  slighting  the  papal 
authority  and  acting  independently  of  Anasta- 
sius  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  the  papal  ricariua ; 
who  had,  moreorer,  ofiended  the  Thespians  by 
consecrating  for  their  bishop  a  stranger  whom 
they  had  never  seen.  This  metropolitan  is 
identified  with  Erasistratus  bishop  of  Corinth 
by  Migne's  editor,  and  Ceillier  (z.  206)  takes  the 
same  view.  Jaff(i  {Beg.  Font  35)  dates  Leo's 
letter  A.D.  444.  [C.  H.] 

EBASMA,  a  noble  Roman  rirgin,  said  to 
have  sufiered  martyrdom  at  Aquileia  with 
Euphemia,  Dorothea,  and  Theda,  under  Nero; 
commemorated  Sept.  3.  (fiom,  Martyrol. ;  Boll. 
Acta  88  Sept  L  606.)  (T.  W.  D.] 

ERASMUS  (1),  sent,  together  with  Onesimus 
and  fourteen  others,  to  Rome  to  Licinius:  by  him 
they  were  delivered  to  Diomedes  the  prefect, 
who  had  them  conducted  to  Puteoli,  where  they 
were  beheaded.  They  are  commemorated  May 
10.    (if0n.Bas.)  (T.  S.  B.] 

ERASMUS  (S)  (HsiuLSiniB,  ns.X  bishop  and 
martyr  in  Campania,  dating  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution. Commemorattd  June  3.  (Mart.  Ad., 
0s.,  Notker.,  Flor.)  (T.  S.  B.] 

ERASMUS  (S),  bishop  of  Cibyra,  on  the 
iMirders  of  Caria  and  Phrygia,  present  at  the  fifth 
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geoeral  council,  a.d.  553.    fLe  Quien,  (kimt 
Christ.  I  904 ;  Mansi,  iz.  393.)  [L  D.] 

ERASMUS  (4X  a  martyr  at  Aniioch ;  eon* 
memorated  Nov.  25.    (MarL  Us.)       [T.  &  &] 

ERASTUS,  the  cUow6fAos  of  the  cHy  ef 
Corinth  (Rom.  xru  23),  reputed  bishop  of 
PhilippL  The  pseudo-Dorotheus,  confusing  his 
title  and  hb  locality,  says  he  was  first  oeconomas 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  an  i  afterwards  bbbop 
of  Paneas,  or  Caesarea  Philippi,  in  North  Pales- 
tine (Doroth.  De  Ixx.  Ditdp.  In  Patr.  Gr. 
zdL  1063).  Other  traditions  place  Erastus  st 
PhiUppi  in  Macedonia  (^Rom.  MarL  July  26; 
Le  Quien,  Or.  Ch-.  iL  67,  833;  BolL  Ada  S3. 
26  JuL  vL  298  e).  [C.  H.] 

ERATAOTH,  the  name  of  a  dogfaeed  denoa 
in  the  diagram  of  the  Ophites  (Origen,  ads.  Cett. 
vL30).   [Hebdomad.]  [G.&] 

ERBIN,  brother  of  St.  Dfgain,  and  son  of 
Cystennin  Gomeu,  a  prince  of  Devon,  was  hin- 
self  included  among  the  Welsh  saints,  and  wss 
the  ancestor  of  many  holy  persons ;  be  flourished 
in  the  5th  century,  but  is  remembered  in  ao 
dedication.  (Myv.  Arch,  iL  42;  Bees,  Welsh 
Saints,  113,  134.)  [J.  &] 

ERG  (1)  (Eabc,  Ebcub,  Eebcdb\  bishop  o( 
Slane.  Commemorated  Nov.  2.  He  was  son  of 
Deg  or  Decc,  of  the  race  of  Corb  Olum,  descended 
from  Rudraighe,  king  of  Irebind  (A.]f.  4912-81 
by  the  Irish  calculation);  he  himself  belonged 
immediately  to  the  royal  house  of  Ulster,  but  his 
progenitors  came  Arom  the  province  of  Muaster, 
and  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
Munster  (Colgan,  2V.  Thaum.  544  n.  **,  for  his 
kindred ;  Mart.  Doneg.  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  293). 
As  the  Four  Masters  (by  CDonovan  i.  197)  say 
his  age  was  fourscore  and  ten  years  when  he  died 
in  ^.D.  512,  he  must  have  been  bom  in  a.d.  63^ 
or,  as  Ussher  prefers,  a.d.  624,  which  is  the  dau 
assigned  for  his  birth  by  the  Annals  of  l^gimacL 
When  St.  Patrick  landed  at  Colptha  Inbbcr 
Colptha  or  Colbdi  (now  Colp  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Duleek,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne),  and 
had  travelled  with  his  companions  to  the  grest 
plain  of  Bregia,  he  arrived  at  nightfall  on  ^tcr 
kve,  A.D.  433,at  FerU-fer-Feic  (the  "graves  of  the 
men  of  Fiaoc  "),  now  Slane,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Boyne,  in  Meath  (Four  M>isL  by  O'Donovao,  L 
p.  167  n.  ^y.  He  set  up  his  tent  and  kindled  hb 
Paschal  fire;  but  this  was  the  time  when, 
according  to  the  Pagan  custom,  every  fire  had 
to  be  eztinguished  in  Ireland,  and  kindled  again 
from  the  sacred  fire  on  Temoria  or  Tara  Hill  at 
the  idolatrous  feast.  Whether  knowingly  or  in 
ignorance,  St.  Patrick  began  his  Paschal  feast  ss 
usual  by  lighting  a  fire,  and  his  fire  on  the  hill 
of  Slane  was  seen  in  ainasement  by  Kiag 
Laeghaire  on  the  hill  of  Tara.  The  king  at 
once  took  counsel  with  his  people,  and  set  out  to 
see  the  reason,  but  as  his  Druids  would  not  per- 
mit the  king  to  enter  the  Christian  endosnre 
for  fear  of  magic,  St.  Patrick  was  required  tc 
come  before  the  king  and  give  an  account  of  kit 
doings.  St.  Patrick  entered  the  royal  assembly, 
intoning  the  verse  of  the  Psalm  (zz.  7) :  **  Sons 
put  their  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horse* ; 
but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 
God.'*  But  while  the  king  had  commanded  that 
none  should  rise  to  shew  tha  Christian  biihsf 
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uimiMV  tlMre  vts  one  of  the  king^s  Pff*** 
*Oiii  o  JHTfaibiu  re^  nomine  Ereuv*  &c^ 
tU  rw  i{s  b  said  by  acme  eren  to  have  offered 
JL  Pdikk  kk  seat,  receired,  at  any  rate,  hia 
^itmaf,  nd  beeaica  the  fiunooa  bishop  of  Slane, 
tk  fkot  wbere  the  aaacmbly  wma  then  held. 
<1bts  iUry  of  the  6rst  meeting  between  St. 
hauk  aad  kiiif  Laeghaiz«,  aiS  of  the  Hrat 
imnaee  of  Ere,  ia  told  in  the  Lives  of  St. 
nbit^  aa  girca  hj  Colgan,  and  alao  by  Tirechan 
iokiiiaa^trtMu'ia  the  Book  of  Armagh:  aee 
uo  ifiaH  Laaigaa,  EcdL  Hkt.  /r.  L  c  5,  §  5 ; 
m^SLPdnck,  414  aq^  and  the  aoconnt  of  St. 
be*!  hapttxa  from  Tiredian,   in   pp.  443-3; 
Inkst^EoeLAMi.  c  17,  wks.  vi.  409  aq. ;  Petrie, 
Tot  Si^U  aq.)    By  the  Foir  Masters  (by 
Vikmmt  i>  136  0. «,  137)  he  ia  included  among 
tu  Ulyof  St.  Patrick  aa  *'Biahop  Ere,  bia 
'n«Npkca  Jwlge,'*  and  Erinua  {Vit.  Tr^.  8. 
Nr.)  cini  khn   ^'Saoctna  Ercna  Epiaoopoa, 
^^uoUiriaa,  ct  Sapremna  Jndex  in  apiritnali- 
^''  fle  0  spoken  of  aa  a  teacher  and  the 
«^4BiKr«f8t.BreBdaa(May  16)ofClonfert,who 
i«  mmd  the  monaatic  garb  from  him :  thia 
ff  ksn  baeo  the  caae,  aa  both  belonged  to 
lute,  tad  Bay  hare  been  related  by  kindred. 
■(walM  a  friend  of  St.  Brigida  (Feb.  1),  and 
iaii|HkiJ  bar  into  M nnater,  where  they  at- 
^•M  a  iir|f  synod  for  aome  daya.    Hu  obit  ia 
r«bftba/o«riraa<arfatA.D.  512.   "StErc, 
•^  af  Likach  and  of  Fearta-fear-feig,  by  the 
"^ttfSdba-Tniim,  to  the  weat,  died  on  2  Not. 
^  ^  vas  (bnracore  and  ten  yeara,  when  he 
'fpiH"  aid  the  Mart  Doneg,  girea  the  aame 
^y  "ddiBC  ^  S*B*^ogTf  Aixl  the  teatimony 
*  tb  "TOT  aadent  old  rellnm  book  **  that  in 
«^  ai  life  he  waa  Uke  St.   Martin;   bat 
|«^pbc«s  bla  death  in  iuD.  514,  and  thia 
uBfB  aecapu  m  the  true  date.     Hia  relic 
'V*  ta  baTe  been  enahrined  with  thoae  of 
^  r^of  Oonaid  in  776  (ilmi.  OIL).  In  the 
'a»*it«L»i  tf  Tirocktm  (preserred  in  the  Book  of 
*^  fcL  10,  a  a)  St.  Patrick  would  appear 
^Int  kailt  eight  dinrchea  in  the  plain  of 
h«fia  Oi  McathX  m  which  he  6rat  preached  the 
r*Vtl  ad  boilt  ^orchea ;  of  theae  in  order  », 
'iiHaiMCerne,  in  qua  aepaltns  eat  Hercna 
!>  fertcrit  mortalitatem  magnam,"  bnt  the 
''*"**  ii  the  ckmng  worda    ia  nnknown, 
1^  ?<iatiBg  apparently  to  hia  dying  of  the 
!^  (Colgaa,  TV.  Thamti,  167,  c  98,  535,  c 
--^cTS;  Dasher,  JEbciL  ^ii<«7.  Ti  Ind. Chron. 
fA  514;  0O»or,  Ber.  JSTA.  Scrip,  iL  88, 128; 
^fidLlBaf.  ir.Lc8,§4,  clO.  §7; 
^^^Mi  AiM<a,ii.  80  aq.;  OTOmor,  Ep, 
*^  10$;  Skene,  CtlL  SooL  U.  64,  75  ■,  76, 
^)  [J.  G.] 

KRC  (I),  bisbop  of  Domnach-m6r-Maighe- 
''■^  iitba  north  of  Ui-Faelain.  Commemo- 
"•^  (^  27.  (XCIery  aaya  thia  may  be  Ere, 
2|H>«e  ^  Fcrgna,  aon  of  Folachta,  of  the  race 
f^Qslfinac,  from  whom  the  Oaraighi  are 
^•^  ire,  aon  oi  Fergna,  b  included  by 
*^  *fo*g  the  aainta  belonging  to  the  honae 
fl^Csaa  (liar.  5)  of  Saighir.  If  ao,  he 
««pta  Uaatcr,  about  Kilkenny  or  Water- 
■tfc*  OTDDOoraa  (Fom-  Mast  by  ODonoran, 
t!^!-*)  is  of  opinion  that  Magh  Lnadhat  or 
""pUai^  though  the  name  ia  now  obsolete, 
*ff^^  anbent  name  of  the  plain  now 
*"  ^ll^n^C^efU,  ahuated  near  Newton- 
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Stewart,  in  the  barony  of  Omagh,  and  county  of 
Tyrone.  Colgan  thinka  he  may  be  the  Ere  who 
waa  a  diaciple  of  Senan,  but  the  identification  of 
thia  Ere  ia  rery  uncertain  (Lanigan,  JSbcf.  Hist, 
Ir.  ii.  31,  91,  95).  0>lffan  calla  him  **  Mar- 
tyr," and  the  Drummond  Kalendar  "  confeasor." 
{Mart,  Doneg,  by  Todd  and  Reevea,  287 ;  Colgan, 
Acta  SS  472,  c  3,  540 ;  Lanigan,  Eocl,  HUt,  Ir. 
iu  c  10,  f  7,  c.  11,  §  4;  Bp.  Forbea,  KcU,  ScoU. 
Sainis,  26.)  [J.  G.] 

ERG  (S)  Naaca,  of  TnUich-lia,  now  Tullyliah. 
in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ireagh  and  county  of 
Down,  commemorated  May  12.  G'Clery'a  full 
entry  on  thia  day  {Mart.  Doneg.  125)  ia: 
*«Here  Naaca,  of  Tulach-lia,  in  Ui-Eachach 
Uladh.  And  Earc  ia  of  the  race  of  Art  Corb, 
aon  of  Fiacha  Suighdhe,"  but  Dr.  Reevea'  version 
(Eccl,  Antiq,  316  n.  *)  ia :  ^  Beamoaga  of  Tul- 
lach-lia  C  hUl  of  the  fort  *)  in  Ireagh  of  Ulidia," 
while  MaH.  TaUagkt  (Kelly,  CaL  Ir.  SS  p.  xziv.) 
girea  '*  Naaci "  aa  a  different  indiridual,  and  the 
DrummoiHd  Kalendar  (Bp.  Forbea,  £al.  ScotL 
Saints^  13)  baa  **  apud  Hibemiam  aancti  confea- 
aoria  Erci  natale  celebratur."  Among  the  aainta 
who  are  deaoended  from  the  family  of  St.  Mida 
or  Ita  (Jan.  15)  Colgan  {Acta  SS,  73,  c  2)  in- 
clndea  an  Erca,  rirgin  daughter  of  Ernin,  whoae 
feaat  ia  May  12,  but  Ere  of  Tullyliah  ia  the 
only  peraon  of  the  name  who  atanda  in  the 
kalendara  on  that  day.  [J.  G.3 

ERG  (4),  ST.,  or  Herygh,  brother  of  St.  Ia 
girea  nnme  to  the  Corniah  pariah  of  St.  Erth 
{**  eccleaia  St.  Erci,"  in  early  docnmenta),  at  the 
head  of  the  Hayle  estuary,  in  which  St.  Ia  and 
the  other  Iriah  deroteea  landed.  Hia  feaat  waa  on 
the  Tigil  of  All  Sainta,  us.  Oct.  31,  and  the 
pariah  feaat  at  St.  Erth  ia  atill  on  th«  Sunday 
nearest  to  the  featiyal  of  All  Sainta  (Whitaker, 
Cathedral  of  Com»caU,  i.  p.  291,  U.  p.  4  and  210; 
aee,  too,  Leland,  IttH.  iii.  p.  20)w  Some  identify 
him  with  St.  Ere,  the  firat  bishop  of  Slane  [Eao 
(1)],  in  Ireland,  who  died  A.d.  514,  and  whose  day 
ia  alao  at  the  beginning  of  November.  William 
of  Worceater  makes  St.  Herygh  the  patron  aaint 
of  Chittlehampton,  in  Devonshire,  aa  well,  and 
calla  him  a  biahop,  and  adda,  **  jacet  in  quadam 
eodeaia  aita  aub  cruce  eocleaiae  Sancti  Pauli  Lon- 
doniarum."  [C.  W.  B.] 

ERGA  (IX  Tirgin,  daughter  of  Ernin,  of  the 
fiunily  of  St.  Ita,  b  confounded  by  Colgan  with 
Ere  of  TnUyliah.    [Ebc  (3).] 

EBGA  (SIX  ooe  of  St.  Patrick'a  embroiderers 
{Four  Mast  ▲.!>.  448).    [Ebgnat.]  [J.  G.] 

ERGA  (S)  (EbthaX  mother  of  St.  Blane. 
[Blake.] 

ERGAMBERT  ia  given  in  the  liat  of  the 
biahopa  of  Beauvaia  aa  twentieth,  aucoeeding 
Radingua  and  followed  by  Rocoaldua.  {OaU. 
Christ.  U.  696.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

ERGANBALD  (Eboblbald,  Baron.  Annal. 
ann.  801,  xz.  ed.  TheinerX  <ui  officer  (nota* 
rius)  of  Charlemagne,  aent  by  him  to  Ligurii» 
in  801  to  bring  home  the  preaenta  of  the  king 
of  Peraia.  (Einbardi  Ann,  a.  a.)  An  Ercanbaldos 
*  cancellariua '  (poaaibly  identical  with  the  above)^ 
ia  mentioaed  by  Leo  lU.  in  a  letter  to  (Smrlai^ 
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written  between  the  remn  806  and  810  (Moil 
Carol,  ed.  JtStk,  p.  322).  [T.  R.  B.] 

EBCANBAD,  bishop  of  Parii.     [EfiCHCV- 

BAD.] 

EBCEM BERT  (Hen.  Hunt  Hitt.  Angl  lib.  ii. 
in  M.  ff.  B,  717  eX  ERCENBEBHT  (ii.  &  C, 
ann.  640,  in  JT.  B,  B.  310),  king  of  Kent. 
[Eaboombebt.]  CC  H.] 

EBCEKUUALD  (Kemble,  CD.  85,  88, 
40),  EBCENWALD  (16.  18),  bishop  of  London. 
[£rk£hwald.]  [C  H.] 

EBCHAD,  EBCHAK,  EBCJHABD.    fbt- 

OHABD.]  [J.  G.] 

EBCHAN,  clerical  witness  to  the  liberation 
from  laical  possession  of  the  charch  of  Trjlec 
Lann  Mainuon  (Trelech,  Monmonthshire)  by 
Menrig,  son  of  Arthfael,  in  the  time  of  Cerenhir, 
bishop  of  Uandaff  (/46.  Zand  by  Beta,  453). 

[J.  G.] 

EBCJHANFBIDUB,  named  as  bishop  of  Lan- 
reacnm,  and  likewise  of  Jnvavia  (Salsburg),  in 
the  6th  oentary  (Gams,  8er,  Ep,  307,  827),  the 
former  town  having  been  the  primitiTe,  and 
Juvaria  the  later,  seat  of  the  Noricnm  bishopric. 
The  transfer  of  the  see  is  discussed  by  Fiiedrich, 
Daa  foakn  Zeitalter  des  heiL  Bupert,  1866,  pp. 
18-44).  Laureacum,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  near  the  junction  of  the  Enns  opposite 
Mauthausen  and  below  Linx,  is  the  modem  Lorch 
(Ferrarius,  Lex,  Qtog.;  Wiltsch,  Handbook^  L 
122).  Neither  in  Friedrich  nor  in  Hund  {Metrop, 
Balitbwrgetu.  1582)  does  the  name  of  Erchenfridus 
occur.  Hansix  (Oerm.  8acr,  L  100)  makes  him 
bishop  of  PaUvia  (Passau)  from  598  to  623. 

pp.  W.  D.] 

EBCJHANWALDUS  (Fredegar.  (7Arofi.coi»- 
tmuat,  i.  91,  in  Patr.  Lat.  ixzi.  665X  mayor. 
[EBCHIHOALDUa.]  [C.  H.] 

EBCHEBfBBIOT  (Hen.  Hunt.  Hiit.  Angl 
ii.  in  M.  H.  B.  719  B),  EBGHENBEBT  (Gaimar, 
Estorie,  ▼.  1377,  in  M.  E.  B.  780),  EBGHEN- 
BBIOTH  (Hen.  Hunt,  ffiit,  Angl  ir.  in  M.  H.  B. 
723  B),  king  of  Kent.    [Eaboombkbt.] 

^C  H.J 

EBGHEKEGODE  (Gaimar,  .EMon^  r. 
1285,  in  U,  H,  B,  780),  daughter  of  fiarcombert, 
king  of  Kent.    P^boonqota.]  [a  H.] 

EB0HENBADU8  L  (  Hebchenradttb) 
was  the  forty-third  bishop  of  Paris,  following 
Deodafridus,  and  succeeded  br  Ermenfredus. 
Theri  is  extant  a  placitum  dated  in  the  seventh 
year  of  king  Charles  the  Great  (A.D.  775),  in 
which  judgment  is  given  against  Hercheuradus 
in  a  dispute  between  him  and  Folradus,  abbat 
of  St.  Dionysios  concerning  the  monastery  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Peter,  at  PUisir  (Placicium),  near 
St.  Germains  {Cod,  Dip,  xzt.  in  Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  zcvii.  945,  reprinteid  from  Mabillon,  ds  Rt 
Diphm.  lib.  ri.  num.  50,  p.  518.  The  document 
does  not  occur  in  the  collections  of  either  Baluse 
or  Pertx).  In  a  diploma  or  charter  of  Louis  the 
Pious  given  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
(4.D.  820)  to  the  church  of  Paris,  it  is  recited 
that  Charles  the  Great  had,  upon  the  petition  of 
Krchenradus,  given  a  charter  to  the  same  church 
ofkoiinDing  it  in  the  possessioB  of  property  of 
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which  the  title^eeds  had  been  burnt  or  ku 
(Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  dv.  1102.)  He  is  said  to 
have  been  present  at  the  councU  of  Frankfort  ia 
▲.D.  794  {Oall,  ChriMt,  viL  29).  [S.  A.  B.] 

EBOHEBBBICHT  (Gaimar,  Satone,  v. 
1275 ;  M.  H,  B.  780),  king  of  Kent.  [Eawxw- 
bebt.]  [C  H.] 

EBOHIKOALD  succeeded  Aega  as  mayor  of 
the  palace  in  Meustria  to  Clovis  IL  ia  640. 
Erchinoald  was  of  the  Merovingian  royal  net, 
and  is  described  bv  the  chronicler  (Fredegar,  84) 
as  a  man  full  of  long-eufiering  and  kindaev, 
gentle  and  respectful  towards  the  dergy,  and 
without  pride  or  rapadty.  On  tha  death  of 
Flaochat  in  642,  Erchinoald  became  the  nln  of 
Burgundy,  if  not  titular  mayor  of  the  palsoe. 
(Ports,  O0$oMU§  d  MeroomgtMchem  Hmnmekr, 
p.  46).  On  the  death  of  Sigebert  IIL  of  Ab>- 
trasia  in  656,  when  Clovis  became  king  of  tht 
united  Prankish  realm,  Erchinoald  became  mayor 
of  the  palace  in  all  three  kingdoms  (Peitz,  A.  ; 
Bonnell,  Anflmye  d,  KarolingiaGkem  Mmuety  p. 
113),  being  the  first  to  unite  in  his  own  persoo 
these  three  dignities.  Shortly  afterwards  (c.  658) 
he  died  {Otita  Beg,  JV-.  45),  and  Ebroin  ww  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  in  Kenstria  and  Burgundy, 
Wulfoald  in  Anstrasia.  [T.  R.  fi.] 

ER(}NAT  (Ebonat,  Ebca  HebevatX  virgin, 
of  Dun-da-en,  now  Duneane,  in  the  baroay  of 
Upper  Toome  and  county  of  Antrim.    Commemo- 
rated Jan.  8,  Oct.  30.    Colgan  (Acta  Sii.  41-2, 
Jan.  8)  gives  an  account  of  tliis  vimn  from  the 
references  made  to  her   in   the  Live$  of  3L, 
Patrick,    Her  father  was  Daire,  Derga,  or  Da- 
rius, son  of  Fincadh,  son  of  Eugenius,  son  of 
Miall,  of  the  race  of  Colladachrioch,  a  noted 
chief  of   the   Hy-Neill,  in    that    put  where 
Armagh    now  stands;    he  gave  Druimsailech, 
now  Armagh,  to  St.  Patrick.    So   worthy  is 
grace  and  virtue  did  St.  Ercnat  appear  that  St. 
Patrick  gave  her  the  charge  of  the  sacred  vest- 
ments, to  make,  cleanse,  and  repair  them.    This 
charge  she  received  along  with  St.  Lupita  Si. 
Patrick's   own    sister,   and    St.  CrumUieresta, 
daughter  of  a  British  king.    But  falling  in  love 
with  St.  Benignns  (Nov.  9)  through  her  fond- 
ness for  that  art  in  which  the  psalmist  of  St. 
Patrick  excelled,  she  is  said  to  have  actually 
died  of  love  and  been   brought  to  life  again, 
thenceforward  to  love  the  saint  only  spiritwUly. 
She  rests  in  Tamlacht-bo,  a  church  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  supposed  hj  Dr.  Reeves  (£oel. 
Antiq,  300  n.  k)  to    be  Tamlaght,  ancteatly 
called  Tawlaghta-bo,  a  townland  in  EgUsh,  near 
Armagh,  and  her  feast  is  observed  there  and  at 
Duneane.     According  to  Colgan  she  flourished 
A.O.  460,  and  had  a  double  oommemoration, 
Jan.  8  and  Oct.  30;  on  the  former  the  MarL 
Doneg,  commemorates  **  Eargnat,  virgin,  of  Ddn- 
di-^n,  in  Dal    Araidhe;"  and    on  the  latter 
*'  Hercnat,  virgin,  of  Ddn-di-^  in  the  Flodh- 
bhadh,  in  Da*  Araidhe."    The  Four  Mastera  caU 
her  Erca,  ami  count  her  one  of  the  three  em- 
broiderers of  St  Patrick.    But  in  the  Fiehrw 
of  Aengut  the  Culdaf,  there  is  a  curious  note  00 
**  Cuach,  virgin^  of  Cill-Cuaiche  in  Cairbre-Ua- 
Qardha"  (as  ^he  is  entered  in  the  Mcai,  Domeg. 
at  Jan.  8) :  **  Ercnat,  the  virgin  nun,  was  oook 
and  robe-maker  to  St.  Columb  Cill^  and  her 
choroh    Cilk    Chooa,   iB   Cairhre-Ba-Ciardka. 
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Eicait  nt  W  true  name,  which  mtaoB  an 
wMUeitM,  beoAttse  Krcadk,  in  the  ancient 
(kftifadky  wu  the  Mme  as  drawing  and  em« 
bra4«riAf  amr:  for  it  was  that  virgin  who  was 
tk  cabfoideresa,  cutter,  and  sewer  of  clothes  to 
StCtlofflb  CUl^  and  his  disciples."  [Cooca.] 
(OTirrr,  Lict.  Amc,  Ir,  lit  122 ;  Mart  Doneg. 
^Tftid'aad  Reeres  it  299 ;  Reeres,  Ecd.  Ant 
mtn^tBdAmc  Ck.  Armaah,  11-2;  FourMagt, 
kj  ODnoran,  L  138  n.  %  139 ;  Bp.  Forbes, 
ULScaiLSaUUtl  27;  CHanlon,  Irish  Saints, 

i  m-e,)  [J.  o.] 

EBODMBEBT  (Hen.  Hnnt  Bist  AngL  iL  in 
Jt  it  A  716 ;  Malm.  0.  it  il.  i  §  76,  ed. 
finlfX  EBOOMBtRCHT  (Malm.  0,  S.  A.  i. 
I II),  EBCONBEBGT  (Bed.  JJ.  JET.  ir.  1 ;  r. 
19),  EBOONBEEHT  (Mor.  Wig.  OnNk  ann. 
M,9H,  675,  in  Jf.  ^.  Z^.  529c,  5320,  5310; 
iLGanLMig,  CamL  in  M.  H.  B,  627,  638c,oX 
EBOONBEBT  (Klor.  Wig.  Ouvn.  636  b,  637  b, 
mi;  WmL  F,  ff.  ann.  654,  676X  EBGON- 
BYSHT  (Sim.  Dnn.  ^  JS.  il.  ann.  616,  in 
M.ILB,m\^mgo(Kmkt.    [Eaboomber^ 

pOOMBEBT,  king  of  Kent.     [Eaboom- 

EBOOKQOTA  (A,  &  C.  ann.  640,  in 
t.B.B,  310;  Flor.  Wig.  Chron,  ann.  640,  in 
££  A529D;  td.arf  Chron,  App.  ib.  635c; 
IUb.  0.  £.  iL  L  1 11,  ed.  HardyX  daughter 
rf  EiiMabsit,  king  of  Kent.    [Eaboonoota.] 

[C.H.] 

ntOONVALD  (Bed.  H,  JS.  ir.  11,  in 
M.B,B.  221  aX  ERCJONWALD  (Flor.  Wig. 
Ofoi.  aia.  664, 675 ;  Jf.  J£  ^.  532  c,  535  ▲,  B ; 
ii  Jnm.  ^nk.  LmdL  ib.  617  B ;  Boll.  Acta  88, 
^  ii.  781X  bishop  of  I^ondoo.  .  [Ebudiwald.] 

QCUNBEBHT  (Kennins,  ffisL  in  M.'mB. 
UcX  king  of  Kent.    (Eabookbebt.]    [C.  H.] 

EECUKUALDU8  (Bed.  ff.  E.  iii.  19,  in 
^B.B.  193  a),  patrician  in  GaoL    [Ebouin- 

IKC8,  Gonish  nint.    [Ebo(4).] 

KSSCHOBEUS  (Erbohtids,  Ebetiub, 
i^iKBOSiGi,  Ebttbicb),  bishop  of  Lagania,  in 
t^  IRviMx  of  Galatia  Prima.  (Wi\i»ch.  Band- 
MrLf  104.)  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
wewci,  AJk  314,  and  also  at  that  of  Nicaea, 
«^  32&.  The  MSS.  not  only  give  the  name 
^'^Rrtly,  bat  also  tlie  deidgnations  of  the  see, 
MK  bsf^  Danmatfiae,  others  Gadanitanus, 
^"^tfitaaos,  Lagaanpiteis,  Plamatonensiii,  Plaon- 
*^  aad  Plataiienais.  Le  Qnien  supposes  all 
^  nnatioBs  to  hare  arisen  with  Latin  tran- 
■^^  who  mistook  the  Greek  letters  of  their 
^t«tk,  (Oriens  Christ  I  488;  Gams,  8er. 
4*^411)  lagaaim  ia  the  only  known  Galatian 
aitt  wbick  the  dasignataons  can  Apply- 

MCHTHIUB,  bishop  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
^  ^  A  fragment  of  a  sermon  delivered  by 
I'^B^tbe  gnat  church  at  Constantinople  before 
^^*^  St  the  Theophania,  is  given  by  Mai 
t^ervt  r<t  TiL  163 ;  and  Migne,  PatrolcM^. 
'"^'i  «,  ^  3321).  [E.  V.J 

gECHTIUS,  bukop  of  Lagnia.    [Ebb- 
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ERECLECH  (Erbclaoius),  commemorated 
March  3.  Colgan  gives  a  short  memoir  of  St. 
Ereclacius,  presbyter  and  confessor,  from  the  Tr»- 
partite  Life  of  St  Patrick,  He  was  the  Mend 
and  fellow-traveller  of  St.  Patrick ;  when  St. 
Patrick  was  in  the  region  of  the  descendants  of 
Aengus  (probably  the  fiither  of  Eochaidh  Mnin* 
reamharX  ^^^  kad  built  the  church  of  Fothrath, 
he  in  the  same  region  built  the  church  of  Rath« 
mudain  which  was  so  called  from  Muadan,  father 
of  Enan  [En AN. (2)],  and  save  it  to  Ereclacius. 
Colgan  thinks  this  must  have  been  about  a.d. 
450.  (Colgan,  Acta  S3,  455-6,  and  Tr.  Thaum. 
146,  c.  130,  180  n.  >•' ;  Reeves,  Eool,  Ant,  79, 
284,  322;  Lanigan,  Eocl,  Hist  Ir,  ii  c  14 
n.  •• ;  Kelly,  Cat.  Ir,  83.  p.  8?.)  [J.  G.] 

EBEDKAT  (Ebetnatan,  Hebbdnat),  com- 
memorated Apr.  10.  Known  under  these  names 
in  the  Irish  Martt/rohgieSj  she  is  identified  with 
the  Emait,  virgin  daughter  of  a  kingof  Ciannacht, 
in  Ulster,  who  went  south  and  took  up  her 
abode  at  Tulach  Bennain,  which  is  unidentified 
but  appears  to  have  been  in  Munster,  and  was  a 
cell  of  St.  Fintan  (Jan.  S%  abbat  of  Dunbleisque. 
(Colgan,  Acta  33,  11  c  7,  13  n.  »^»* ;  CHanlon, 
Irish  Saints,  1 46.)  [J.  G.] 

EREUEVA,  a  concubine  of  Theodemir,  by 
whom  she  was  the  mother  of  Theodoric  the 
Great,  c  454.  She  became  a  Catholic,  and 
was  known  by  the  name  Eusebia.  {Exoerpta 
Vakmana,  i.  e.  the  Chronicle  of  Maximian,  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna;  so  Waits  and  Holder 
Egger,  Momtmewta  Eerum  Hal,  et  Langob,  1878, 
p.  273;  ed.  Gardthausen,  1875,  58,  p.  295.) 
She  was  liring  in  490,  and  probably  later. 
(Jordanis  ed.  Closs.  180 ;  Dahn,  Die  KMgs  det 
Qermanen,  U.  63.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EBEMBEBCHT  (WiUibald.  VU,  Bonif.  §  28, 
in  Patr.  Lat.  Ixzxiz.  603  B ;  Baron.  Annal,  ann. 
739,  i.),  bishop  of  Freiaing.    [Ebimbebt.] 

[C.  H.] 

EBEMBERTUS  (IX  ST.,  eleventh  bishop  of 
Toulouse,  succeeding  Willegisilus.  He  was 
bom  at  a  place  called  Viliolicorte,  on  the  Seine, 
about  five  leagues  above  Paris,  in  the  time  of 
Dagobert  L  or  his  son  Clovis  II.  He  joined  the 
monastery  of  Fontanelle,  while  Wandregisilus, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  Lantbertus 
was  abbat.  At  this  time  he  must  have  been  no 
longer  young,  as  from  the  Life  of  St.  Wandregi 
silus  it  appears  that  he  already  had  a  son, 
Hartbainus,  who  is  spoken  of  as  vir  illustris  and 
a  benefactor  of  the  monastery.  In  the  time  of 
Clotaire  HI.  he  was  elected  to  the  bishopric  of 
Toulouse  (about  a.d.  656).  Nothing  definite 
is  related  of  his  acts  while  bishop,  except  that 
he  miraculously  quenched  a  fire  which  broke  out 
during  a  visit  to  his  native  place.  After 
twelve  years'  labour  in  his  see,  he  retired  to  his 
former  monastery  of  Fontanelle,  now  ruled  by 
Lantbert,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Lyons.  His 
successor  in  the  bishopric  was  Aricius.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  in  A.O.  671  or  678,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  though  hii 
remains  were  more  than  once  translated.  He  is 
commemorated  on  the  14th  day  of  May.  (Boll. 
AcPi  88,  Mai.  iii.  389 ;  OaU,  Christ,  xiii.  8 ;  ViUt 
&  WandregisUi  and  Vita  8  AnsberH  in  Bouquet, 
torn.  UL  pp.  563,  617.)  [9.  A.  &] 
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EREMBERTUB  (8)  (ERAMBCBTnH),  the 
•ighteentk  bUhop  of  Senlis,  betweeo  St.  Ant- 
bertns  mud  Vulfrediu ;  present  at  two  oonncilii, 
that  of  Oentiliacmn  near  Paris  in  A.D.  767,  and 
thAt  of  Rome  in  769.  {GaU.  Chriti,  x.  1384; 
Ubbe,  Qmc.  riii.  463,  484.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EREMTTAE,  given  by  Macarins  Magnes 
(Apocrit,  iiL  43,  p.  151)  as  another  name  for 
Encratites.  [6.  S.] 

EREMIUS,  bbhop  of  Thessalonics.    [Hebe- 

MIUP.] 

EBEMWULFU8,  a  Bararian  condemned 
for  heresy,  and  excommunicated  by  St.  Boniface 
in  A.D.  732.  (WiUebaldi  Vita  &  Bonif.  c  6, 
ap.  Jaffiy  Mon,  Mogunt.  p.  455 ;  Baronins,  s.  a. 
733,  {  4;  Hanm,  Germ.  Sac.  i.  121.)  [T.  R.  B.] 

EREKA,  sister  of  pope  Damasns  (BoU. 
Ada  SS.  21  Feb.  iiu  244.)    [iBEiffE.]     [J.  O.] 

ERENAEUS  (Ermbneub),  confessor  and 
Eremite,  is  a  saint  in  Marr,  Aberdeemthire,  men- 
tioned by  Dempster  and  Camerarins,  but  he  is 
probably  a  Scotch  reflexion  of  the  Irish  Emin 
(Aug.  18),  son  of  Crasen,  of  RathnoL  Dempster 
calls  him  the  friend  of  St.  Colnmba  and  author  of 
Acta  8L  Cotumbaej  lib.  i.  He  says  he  flourished 
A.D.  587,  and  had  his  feast  on  Feb.  15,  but  Came- 
rarins says  Apr.  26.  [Ernih  (3).]  (Bp.  Forbes, 
Kal.  Scott,  Saints,  192,  237 ;  Tanner,  Bibl,  263 ; 
Camerarius,  de  Scot,  Fort,  135 ;  Dempster,  HitL 
Ecd,  OetU.  Scot.  I  265.)  **  Reliquiae  oolebantnr 
in  SntherlandU"  (Fordun,  Sootichr,  iii.  c  14). 

[J.  G.] 

EBENBREGHTUS  (EbkwbkrtusX  tenth 
bishop  of  Worms,  succeeding  Folcwicus,  and 
followed  b7  Bemhardus.  From  a  distinguished 
abbat  at  w  eissenburg,  he  became  bishop.  He  is 
said  to  be  mentioned  as  bishop  in  a  diploma  of 
Charles  the  Great,  dated  in  A.D.  798,  confirming 
a  gift  made  by  king  Dagobert  L  to  St.  Amandus, 
fifth  bishop  of  the  see,  and  to  hare  died  in  the 
same  year.  The  document  attesting  the  orifl;inal 
gift  of  Dagobert  is  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  fxxx. 
505.    CGaU,  Christ,  t.  663.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

ERENDRUDA  (Erbndrudis,  Ebbntbudb, 
Eredbuda,  Erndbuda,  Abiodbuda),  abbess  at 
Salzburg  cir.  585  or  later.  She  was  niece  of 
Rudbert  or  Rupert  bishop  of  Worms,  afterwards 
of  Salzburg,  and  the  apostle  of  Bavaria  (first 
Vita  S  Hwib,  cap.  2,  §  9,  BoU.  Acta  SS  27 
Mart.  iii.  704  a  ;  second  Vita,  cap.  2,  §  5,  ibid, 
705  e).  Owing  to  the  title  ^'soror"  by  which 
Rudbert  addreued  the  abbess  in  her  spiritual 
capacity,  they  have  been,  as  observed  by  Pagi 
(viiL  ad  Baron.  718),  erroneously  considerMi 
brother  aad  sister  (rid.  BoIL  Acta  SS,  30  Jun. 
▼.  580  C,  marg. ;  Hund,  Metrop,  Salisbwrg,  i.  2, 
ii.  4o9,  ed.  Ratup.  1719),  while  some  have  in- 
creased the  confusion  by  making  the  Irish  St. 
Trudpert  their  brother  (Boll.  26  Apr.  iu.  425  b; 
ibid,  427,  Syllab.  Capit.  3, 7,  note).  As  Rudbert 
belonged  to  the  royal  stock  of  the  Franks  (Boll. 
Hart.  iiL  703  d\  his  niece  was  a  lady  of  rank, 
**  nobilis  virgo,**  and  she  was  residing  at  Worms 
when  invit^  by  her  uncle  to  preside  over  the 
female  monastery  he  was  founding  at  Salzburg. 
Thither  she  proceeded,  acoompaniiS  by  a  body  of 
matrons  and  Tirgtni.  one  date  of  the  erent  being 
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A.D.  585 ;  but  much  uncertainty  attadies  to  tki 
precise  chronology  of  this  abbess  (second  Vita, 
cap.  2,  vt  8up.),  The  monastery  was  seated  hteh 
up  the  hill  beyond  the  dty  walls,  and  vm 
originally  named  Cella,  but  it  subsequcDtlj 
became  known  as  Nonnenberg,  **Nunnaram 
mons "  (Hund,  iL  409).  The  BoUandists,  whs 
reckon  Erendmda's  period  cir.  A.D.  630,  com- 
memorate her  death  on  June  30  (W  m^),  but 
the  feast  of  her  translation  was  observed  st 
Salzburg  on  Sept.  3  {ibid.  582  c).  An  accoant 
of  this  abbess  will  be  found  also  in  Hansiz,  Oerm. 
&I0.  IL  46.  [C  H.] 

ERENFRIDUS,  bishop  of  Constance,  {fas- 

FBXDUa.] 

ERENKIUS  (Hebenniub  ;  Ibbjvaeus. 
Jerome;  'A^rios,  Soc;  '^p4rrt»Sj  Soi.; 
*Ep4nnos,  £piphan.X  one  of  the  bishops  mtmded 
into  the  see  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Acacisns 
after  the  deposition  of  Cyril  in  a.d.  349.  Jerome 
placee  him  second,  as  successor  to  Entyckitii. 
Eutychius  is  ignored  by  Socrates  (H,  E,  ii  Ah\ 
Sozomen  {H,  E,  ir.  30),  and  Epiphanioa  {Hatr, 
Ixri.  20),  who  all  pluoe  Erennius  immediately 
after  Cyril's  deposition.  See  on  this  perpleied 
and  intricate  subject,  Tillemont*s  note,  Mia^ 
Ecd,  viii.  782.  p.  v.] 

ERENWALDUS  (Baron.  AnmaUs  Eeckt, 
A.D.  724, 13),  bishop.    [Ebkbmwald.] 

[L  0.  S.] 

EREPTIOLUS,  bishop  of  Coutances,  died 
about  A.D.  475.  He  was,  according  to  some 
accounts,  a  native  of  Coutances,  sent  ^m  Rontit 
as  a  missionary  to  his  countrymen  ;  according  t« 
others  he  was  sent  thither  by  St.  Gennaaos 
while  in  Britain.  {OalL  Chrid,  iL  864;  Gams, 
Ser,  Ep.  542.)  [B.  T.  S.] 

ERETIUS  (Labbe,  ComdL  i  1488  D,  ed, 
167 IX  bishop.  **Eretius  Placianenais  GalatiM 
Primae."    [Erbobobeus.]  jT.  W.  D.] 

ERFO,  A.D.  762.  His  name  occurs  in  ai 
ancient  charter  of  a  morastery  of  Frinli,  firaD<l 
in  the  monastery  of  S'.  Mary,  Val  d'Aoste.  In  i 
corresponding  copy  found  elsewhere  the  name  i 
printed  Herto.  Whatever  his  name  was,  hj 
states  that  he  and  his  two  brothers  have  founded 
certain  monasteries  at  Friuli.  In  one  of  th 
copies  he  signs  as  abbat  (I'atr.  Lat.  xdz.  637). 

[W.  M.  S.] 

ERFODHTS,  A.D.  720.  In  a  charter  date^ 
at  Anninchova,  February,  in  the  reign  o 
Chilperic  IL,  Erfoinus  and  his  sons  Teotarius  an 
Rotarius  make  a  grant  of  lands  and  goods  ii 
favour  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Coll.  The  land 
are  Oppenwiller  (probably  Popenwiller,  noi 
Pfaflenweiler,  near  Freiburg),  and  Eberingei 
(Eccletiatt,  Monwn,  num.  Iv.  saec  vii.  et  viil 
Patr.  Ut.  IxxxvUL  1268).  [W.  M.  S.] 

ERPURWIN  rEvuBWiw,  Efobwik),  a  bew 
factor,  with  his  ctmeirs  Hildirad  and  Irroinevii 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saviour  at  Verden  on  tb 
Aller,  founded  by  St.  Lndger  the  apoatle  { 
Saxony.  Erfurwin't  deed,  dated  at  Diapanbei 
Sept.  17,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Charl* 
magna,  grants  land  in  the  wood  of  Hoiaa  to  ti 
pr<«byter  Ludger' « and  the  relici  of  tba  Hoi 
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SiilMr  vUth  kt  tlwmys  earriet  wHh  liidu" 
^Chr<danai  frcrOoMiwe,  charter  11,  in  Pair. 
UL  sax.  801)  [C.  H.] 

EBGHAT,  Irah  nitit    [EfldKAT.] 

SSHABD(t8  (Qttni,  Ar«  Ep*  3(H),  bishop 

tflkiiboi.    [Ebaro.]  [C.  H.] 

EIHABT,  t  Northnmbriaa  ai>bat  Itho  at- 
laM  tbt  «fBod  ta  which  the  legatine  canons 
tf  7S7  VCR  acf^^tcd.  (Haddan  and  Stabbs,  iiL 
^)  [J.  R.] 

lUBALDUS,  fifteenth  in  the  list  of  the 
iiikap  of  Virien,  sticoeeding  Afvontius^  and 
&Ilo««d  bj  Thomas  L  at  the  beginning  of  the 
9tk  sHUff.  TWe  is  an  instrument  ot  gift 
A  bner  «f  Ike  church  of  Viriers  bearlfig  his 
UK,  Wt  without  dtte.  (EUmchier,  HisL  feli* 
ftm  Ik.  it  Vkarm,  torn.  i.  p*  556 ;  Odlt, 
Qrirf.xfi.S47.)  [S.  A.B.] 

XBIBALDU8  CBRKUI/S,  pniepodtns  or 
pvvMt  tf  the  csthedral  of  Aries^  mentioned  in 
1m  jttn  796,  799,  diiriflg  the  pontificate  of 
bbop  Eti&atasL  From  aA  early  period  down 
t>  B^kra  tintes  tht  heid  of  the  chapter  of  Aries 
b  hrae  tkc  title  of  protest  $  though  that  of 
ioa,  wkidi  wis  a  distinct  office,  occasionally 
*cc3a  Eribaldns  Cemnns  commences  the  ex- 
tot  insi  of  proTosts ;  but  no  successor  occurs 
ia&iuk869.    (GiMU, OhtitL  I  595  c) 

[c.a] 

SUCIU8  (AiRiODs),  bishop  of  Lausanne, 
pvit  at  ths  eonadl  of  Chalon-sur-Saftne,  A.D. 
t5a  ((,«&  (%itL  IV.  329 ;  Mansi,  x.  1194.) 

[T.  W.  D.] 

BUMBERT  (ERKMBncHT,  E&mbbbt)^ 
■wd  kiskop  of  Freising,  brother  (apparently 
^  dte  brelhcr)  of  Gorbinian,  his  praleeesiot', 
■i  tk  m  sf  WaUekis,  a  Prankish  noble  {VU, 
Mmo.  bf  Aribo,  e»p.  1,  |  l,in  Bolt  Aeta8& 
«%ii&391,aa(icap.  5,|43,t5idlp.  291J, 
M*  oe;  Svyskin's  OommeiU,  Prate,  eap^  7,  |  84, 
^  179).  He  was  consecrated  to  the  see 
V  Mbet,  the  apostle  of  Germanyf  Mcording 
^  tb  Uofimpheo  of  that  saint  (Othloiw  cap.  31| 
3  IGfit,  Hit.  UL  Ixxxix.  649 ;  WilUbdd,  cap. 
a.  W  <23),  and  the  daU  of  this  eveni  is  com- 
M  ^  BaroaioB  {A.  E.  ann.  739,  i.)  to  hare 
Wi  AA  739  rsee  also  ¥riltscb,  Handbook,  i 
^  SfC  mmt^  relianoe  can  be  placed  on  this 
^  Hiad  {MOrvp.  Saliaburg.  L  70,  Ratisp/ 
I^  ^aitss  OM  ancient  anthortty,  makinff 
^^bM  to  have  sat  twentj-eiight  years,  and 
■^ivi  wUeh  he  pn£er%  giving  him  only 
^'tMs.  His  successor  ioeepb  was  (according 
klha<)ilectedin758.  HansU  ((?«nii.  fibc  H. 
^Wbfcs  be  did  not  live  later  than  748.  The 
^^  Aikkmm  M^'creg  (Fertz^  Motmm.  Chrm. 
^knfO.  xz.  p.  783)  give  750  as  the  year  of 
^MQMnftiaa.  Erimbert's  epiecopate  appears 
^  ^  beoi  ooolemporary  with  the  reign  of 
ttdi^ib  «f  Bavaria,  Freisuif  (on  the  Isar/  north 
•^Meh)  b^  then  the  capita  of  Upper 
Wiaadthsdaoalreaideiioe.  In  Srimbert's 
^ibifioeMs  ef  Bavfria  are  iM  to  have  been 
*^>^  aarM  cot.  Daring  his  role  also 
^bmiKton  «f  ^he  chofdi  of  Freising  ap^ 
piii  t  entatn  Maadebert  with  his  wue 
"'^  bdaf  cspsdally  named*  Erimbert  ao** 
aoai.— TOk  n* 
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seci^ted  the  monastery  of  Tegbmsee,  .n  Upper 
Bavaria,  among  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Tyrolese  mountains  (Hnnd,  tf<  sUp.).  (T.  W.  D.] 

EBINALDU8,  thirty^seventh  bishop  dk 
Auch,  succeeding  Anerius  and  followed  by  Lupuf 
or  Aster,  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century 
{GaO,  Chritti  i.  976;  Gams,  Seriet  EptBC.  497.) 

[S.A.a] 

EBINl^S  hk  a  Gnostic  system  described  by 
Irenaeus  (i.  29,  p.  108X  one  of  the  evil  oflspring 
of  the  Blaker  of  the  world.  [G.  S.] 

EBIPdItTS,  addressed  by  Sidonius  Apolli^ 
naiis  (v.  17),  who  describes  to  him  the  soleroni^ 
ties  of  the  feast  of  St.  Justus  at  Lyon.  (CtilL 
14  3890  [B,  T.  S.) 

ERKEMB0DU8,  or  ERKEMBODO,  Sf., 
fifth  abbat  of  the  monasterv  of  Stw  Bertin  (also 
called  the  monastery  of  9ithhi  from  its  posr* 
tion)  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Omer.  There  are 
extant  a  charter  of  Chilperic  II.,  given  in  the 
third  vear  of  his  reign  (718),  confirming  to 
Erkembodus  and  the  monastery  gifts  of  his  pre* 
decessors,  and  two  of  Theoderic  IV.  in  ▲.m 
721,  of  bimilar  import^  all  making  mention  of 
venerabilis  vir  ICrkembodus  (Migne,  Putr.  Lat. 
IxxxvUi.  1129-^1132).  In  723,  tipon  the  death 
of  Ravengerus,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Teroilann« 
(ecclesia  Morinensb),  bilt  retafaied  the  govemmenC 
of  the  monastery,  and  in  the  same  year  enriched 
it  by  the  purchase  of  various  lands,  the  deed 
conveying  which  may  be  seen  in  Migne,  Pati^. 
Lat.  Ixxtviii.  1279.  He  died  April  12,  od 
irbfch  day  he  is  commemorated,  about  the  yeat 
^37,  and  waa  succeeded  In  the  bishopric  by 
Adalgerus.  He  wat  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Omer.  (Boll.  Acta  83.  Ap.  ii.  92 ;  GaU.  ChriH. 
iii  487,  X.  1531  ^  Le  Coiate,  Aim.  Eod.  Franc. 
ann.  723,  n.  xl.  torn.  iv.  p.  099.)         [9.  A.  B.] 

EBKEKBEBT  (1)  (Gamt^  tkr,  Epiac  294% 
bishop  of  Minden.    [Hebumbebt.]        [C.  H.} 

EB^ENBEBT  (S)  (Wend.  F.  H.  ann.  640X 
EfiK£(>^BRIOliT  (CJaimar,  i;ktorM,  v.  1283,  in 
M.  H.  B.  780),  king  of  Keirt..    [£aboomdbbt.] 

[CH-l 

EBKE^GKXTA  (Wend.  F.  H.  ttn.  640X 
daughter  of  Earcunbert,  king  of  Keibt,  ftbbess  tA 
Brie.    [Eaboonqota.]  [C.  H.} 

EBKENWALD,  the  fomrth  bishop  of  the 
East  Saxons,  whose  capital  and  episcopal  set  was 
London  (Ji.  H.  B.  617) ;  btother  of  St.  EtheK 
burgsy  founder  of  the  abb«ys  of  Barking  and 
Chertsey,  and  specklly  honoured  at  St.  Faursb 
On  the  earlv  fife  of  Erkenwald  we  have  ne 
historical  light,  but  the  legendary  biographers 
assert  that  he  was  bom  at  Btallington^  im 
Lindsey,  and  was  oonnected  by  birth  with  tha 
fiunily  of  Offa,  king  of  the  East  An^es,  by  which 
statement  probably  the  ^  Ufltegs,^'  the  familv 
denomination  of  the  East  Anglian  kings,  ie  denoted. 
(Cangrave,  t  130.)  Acoorditg  Uf  the  same 
authorities  he  was  brought  early  under  the 
influence  of  llellitus^  who  was  biihop  of  London 
firom  604  to  619^  From  Bedo  we  hiave  more 
trustworthy  information  as  to  the  next  stage  in 
bis  career/  We  learn  that  before  be  |ras  raised 
to  the  episcopate  he  had  gained  a  high  reputatiofi 
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for  Btnetity,  and  become  the  fonnder  of  two 
Hioiiastenes,  ooe  at  Cherteey  in  Surrey,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Sozonf,  the  oUier  at 
Barking  in  Essex.  Chertsey  he  governed  him- 
■elf ;  lurking  he  committed  to  the  eare  of  his 
■ister  Ethelbnrga  as  a  school  for  women.  (Bede, 
H,  E,  iv.  6.)  In  the  foundation  of  Chertsej 
£c^enwald  was  assisted  by  Frithewald,  who  k 
called  by  William  of  Malmesbury  ((?.  P.  ed. 
Hamilton,  p.  143)  a  subregnlus  or  ealdorman  of 
Wnlfhere,  king  of  Mercia.  This  statement  is  to 
some  extent  supported  by  charters  of  Chertsey, 
in  which  Erkenwald  and  Frithewald  are 
mentioned  as  joint  founders,  and  which,  though 
not  beyond  suspicion  as  charters,  are  good  evi- 
dence of  ancient  tradition.  In  one  of  these 
(Kemble,  C.  D.  986)  Wulfhcre  confirms  the 
grants  made  by  the  two  founders ;  in  another 
(^6.  987)  Frithewald  bestows  estates  on  the 
monastery  which  Erkenwald*  rules,  and  which 
had  been  founded  in  the  days  of  Egbert,  king 
•f  Kent;  in  a  third  (&  988)  Erkenwald  and 
Frithewald  join  in  a  ftill  settlement  of  the 
monastic  estates,  and  in  another  (»6.  151)  Offa, 
in  787,  confirms  the  grants  of  the  two  founders 
settled  a  century  before.  If  these  docnmenU 
are  to  be  trusted  Chertsey  must  have  been 
founded  whilst  Surrey  was  in  the  hands  of 
Egbert  of  Kent,  who  died  in  673 ;  it  must  later 
have  come  under  the  rule  of  Frithewald,  the 
minister  of  Wnlfhere  of  Mercia,  who  died  in 
675,  and  who  was  Egbert's  brother-in-law ;  the 
foundation  could  therefore  have  preceded  Erken* 
wald's  elevation  to  the  episcopate  by  a  very 
few  years.  The  foundation  at  Barking  probably 
kept  pace  with  that  of  Chertsey.  To  instruct 
his  sister  in  the  monastic  rule,  Erkenwald, 
according  to  his  late  biographers,  invited 
Hildelitha  iVom  Chelles;  if  the  nun  Eadgyd 
died  of  the  placne  in  664  (Bede,  H,  E,  iv.  8), 
Barking  must  have  been  founded  before  that 
year  { the  Chertsey  register,  however  ( Ifon.  Angl, 
L  436),  gives  666  as  the  year  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Barking,  and  there  is  a  charter  of 
Erkenwald,  no  doubt  spurious  but  ancient, 
in  which  the  date  677  is  given  {jbid,  p.  4d9> 
[Ethelbcboa  (3).] 

On  the  death  of  Wina,  to  whom  Wulfhere  had 
sold  the  see  of  London,  and  probably,  after  the 
death  of  Wulfhere,  to  whom  the  East  Saxon  kings 
Sebbi  and  Sighere  were  subject  (Bede,  H,  E. 
iii.  30>  Theodore  consecrated  ^kenwald  as 
Wina*s  successor,  or  rather,  as  the  legendary 
life  pnU  it  (DngdaU,  Hist,  PmU.  ed.  1658,  p. 
182X  <^  successor  to  St.  Cedda,  the  apoatle  of 
the  East  Saxons.  The  exact  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment is  not  given  by  Bede,  but  as  it  is 
placed  directly  after  the  deposition  of  Winfrith, 
bishop  of  Meroia,  in  675,  it  was  probably  in  that 
or  the  following  year,  and  may  denote  the 
recovery  of  some  independent  power  for  the 
East  Saxons  after  the  death  of  Wnlfhere.  In 
676  the  name  <«  Frignnaldus,"  which  probably 
represents  Eroenwaldus,  is  found  attached  to  a 
copy  of  a  charter  of  the  Hwicdan  prince  Osrio. 
(Kemble,  C,  D.  12.)  The  other  charters  throw 
no  light  upoi.  this  point,  unless  we  may  tmst 
the  i£ove  quoted  charter  of  Barking,  in  which 
iwald  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  visited 
Ia  the  time  of  pope  Agatho  and  In  the 
'}  wnm  this  he  might  have  done  as 
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Th4  length  of  his  episcopate  is  nnowtiiB; 
eleven  years  are  assigned  to  it  in  the  aetios  of 
his  life  cited  by  Wharton  {Epp,  LomL  p.  17);  if 
this  be  accepted,  his  death  would  fidl  in  687,  bat 
685  is  the  year  assigned  by  the  same  aothoritj 
(Dugdale,  Mist  Paul,  p.  113);  in  the  fierktog 
charter     he    b    represented   as  alire  in  695, 
eighteen  years  after  hb  visit  to  Rnno.    On  thk 
point  we  have  two  important  evidences;  he 
king  of  Wessex,  who  began  to  reign  in  688,  in 
the  preface  to  his  laws,  issued  in  or  about  690, 
deso^bes  himself  as  legislating  with  the  ooniuel 
of  Eoroenwold  his  l^op.     (Thorpo,  Anaa4 
Law$,  p.  45;   Haddan  and  Stubbs,   iiL  214.) 
With  this  the  evidence  of  charters  agrees;  then 
are  two  attested  by  him  in  his  dosing  yean,  \l 
one  of  which,  undated,  he  witneseca  a  gruit  to 
Barking  made  by  Hodilred,  a  kiasmna  of  king 
Sebbi,  attested  by  bbhops  Wilfrid  and  Hsedde, 
and  therefore  probably  belonging  to  the  period 
of  Wilfrid's  exile  in  Mercia  after  the  year  692. 
(Kemble,  C,  D,  35.)    In  another  whkh  b  leit 
trustworthy  and  dated  688  (t6.  994)  he  attests 
an  act  of  Caediralha  of  Wessex.     It  seems  pro- 
bable, then,  that  Erkenwald  survived  Theodore, 
who  died  in  690,  and  did  not  live  to  aee  the  con- 
secration of  Brihtwald  in  693.    When  SeUu  king 
of  Essex,  shortly  before  hb  death  in  695,  went  into 
a  monastery,  he  received  the  m<mastic  habit  from 
Waldhere,  £rkenwald*s  successor.    The  year  oi 
Erkenwald's  death  may  thns  be  provisionallf 
fixed  about  693 ;  the  day  as  observra  among  tin 
festivab  at  St.  Paul's  was  April  30. 

Erkenwald  b  one  of  those  early  prelatei 
whose  posthumous  fiune,  bearing  no  proportiei 
to  the  known  events  of  their  hbtory,  anewa  thai 
their  whole  life  and  chaimcter  impressed  thei] 

E deration  more  than  any  sinsle  act  or  trait 
e  was  in  dose  relations  with  three  if  not  iom 
of  the  rival  dynasties  of  southern  England,  Kent 
Wessex,  Essex,  and  Merda.  He  was  svminone 
by  Theodore  when  on  hb  deathbed  to  advise  hii 
as  to  the  restoraUon  of  Wilfrid  in  686.  (Edij 
V,  Wiffr.  e.  42.)  He  was  the  fonnder  of  tv 
famous  monasteries,  and  such  a  bene&otor  to  hi 
cathedral  chnrch  that  he  was  reputed  na  almoi 
its  founder.  Hb  personal  sanctity  b  ^K>ken  i 
by  Bede  in  lanenaffe  which  even  hb  profiess^ 
encomiasts  in  the  biographies  do  not  exceed 
and  the  tradition  that  mirades  of  healii^  wc^ 
ordinarily  ntought  bv  the  horse-carriage  whi< 
he  had  us«l  in  hb  uinesa  b  recorded  with  i 
expressiott  of  donbi  by  the  venerable  hiaiorial 
himsdf. 

To  the  detalb  of  hb  lifb»  as  given  bj  Be<i 
the  biogiaphen  add  little^  except  the  stc^  of 
mirade  in  which  hb  carriage  b  represented 
running  on  one  wheel  when  the  other  had  pnrC 
frvui  the  axle,  and  some  drcumstanoea  nbomt  \ 
death  and  funeral.  According  to  thin  storr 
was  attacked  by  hb  last  illness  at  BarkiA^  •  tki 
he  called  hb  friends  and  servants  ar<y«Bd  hi 
and  blessed  them  before  he  breathed  him  la 
Whibt  he  was  dying  the  chamber  was  filj 
with  a  sweet  odour.  As  soon  as  he  wras  di 
the  monks  of  Chertsey  and  the  nuns  of  Barki 
each  daimed  hb  body  for  burial  in  ^nir  o 
chnrch.  During  the  quarrel  the  rttineiis 
London  broke  inland  insbted  that,  as  he  had  h 
ordained  bishop  in  their  dtr,  he  should  ^ehcu 
there.  They  then  proceeded  to  carry  off  ' 
body,  followed  by  the  monks  and  nuns. 
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It  tJbej  quittod  the  iiioiiactery  the  torches  were 

£;  eat  by  a  ttorm  of  wind  end  rein.    When 
7  eeme  to  the    rirer  Lee,  they  fbnnd    it 
nroUen  and  impeweble  without  boati,  which 
vere  not  at  hand.    The  monks  and  nana  claimed 
tkie  as  a  dirine  interposition  on  their  behalf; 
tb€  Londooexs  sloatly  resisted,  and  declared  that 
tbcy  wonld  not  yielX     The  quarrel  was  allayed 
by  tbe  mediation  of  one  of  Erkenwald's  clergy, 
wko  advised  both  perties  to  pray  for  a  sign  from 
bssrea  that  might  determine  the  qaestion ;  and 
tbe  BnlUtttde  immediately  betook  themselves  to 
|*aytfs   end    hymns.     Thereapon  tbe  water 
dinded  and  allowed  the  procession  to  adrance  to 
Strntlbrd.  where  the  torches  were  miraculoosly 
iiligbted  and  the  storm  ceased.    The  remains  of 
tbe  bishop  were  carried  into  London,  being  met 
bf  a  crowd  of  rejoidng  dticens,  and  placed  in  a 
sbrine  in  the  b«ly  of  the  chorch  of  St.  Peal. 
Ob  Feb.  16, 1140,  the  body  was  placed  in  a  new 
•brine  in  the  same  place.    From  that  place  the 
relics  were  translated  on  Nov.  14,  1148,  and 
pisoed  in  a  new  shrine  on  the  east  side  of  the 
van  aboTe  the  hirii  altar.    (M.  Westm.  p.  245.) 
h  1386  bishop   Bmybrooke  decreed  that   the 
fMsts  ef  the  deposition  and  translation  of  St. 
ErfcenwaM  ehoold  be  kept  on  equal  terms  with 
tbs  highest  lestiTals;  ufferings  were  made  and 
niredes  recorded  at  the  shrine  down  to  the 
Bslbnnation;  it  had  considerable  endowments, 
lai  was  the  centre  of  a  religious  guild.    (Dug- 
dsle,  pp.  SO-32.)    An  engraTing  of  the  shrine 
is  jirai  by  Dngdale,  who  has  likewise  preserved 
tbe  short   biography  of  the  saint  which  was 
bnag  by  the  sMe  of  it,  and  which  gires  675  as 
tbe  date  of  his  consecration,  685  as  that  of  his 
dnth.    (A.  p.  113.)    The  tablet  containing  this 
was  erected  apparently  in  1632. 

At  SL  Paul's  Erkenwald  received  all  the 
boBours  doe  to  a  founder.  His  festivals  were 
kept  ss  first-olnss  feasts,  ^'sicnt  sacrum  diem 
Domiaicim,**  by  bishop  Braybrooke*s  ordinance 
(sUtates  of  St.  Paul's,  ed.  Simpson,  p.  393);  on 
tboss  days  tbe  bishop  was  bound  to  personal 
sttwndsnoe  on  the  service  (ib,  p.  11);  there  were 
spsdal  forms  of  Secrete  aiui  Post-communio. 
(Ak  p.  304.)  Among  the  muniments  was  pre- 
vrvcd  a  privilege  brought  by  the  saint  himself 
fren  Borne  (A.  p,  379 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbe,  iii. 
161X  by  which  pope  Agatho  (a  J>.  678-«81) 
SBeng  other  beneiSts  secured  to  the  clergy  (oon- 
gregalio)  of  the  monastery  the  right  of  electing 
tbsh'  bbhope,  who  were  to  be  confirmed  at  Bome. 
Tbe  eontinaity  of  the  miracle-working  at  the 
dtfiae  is  remarkable  even  in  an  age  of  such 
voadars ;  and  the  indulgences  granted  were  in 
proportion  to  the  reputation  of  the  sanctuary. 

At  Cherteey  the  memory  of  Erkenwald  was 
dmisbed  as  long  and  as  continuously.  Besides 
tbe  charters  already  noticed,  the  cartulary  con* 
tsiaed  a  privilege  of  exemption  granted  by  pope 
Agatho  to  Chertsey,  probably  forged  in  ihm  time 
sf  Sdgar,  but  seemingly  the  model  on  which  the 
privitege  of  St.  PauPe  was  framed ;  bv  which 
tbe  mnneetery  was  exempted  from  all  inter- 
iwcnec  from  without,  and  the  election  and  con- 
finnatiea  of  the  abbnt  were  provided  for. 
(Haddan  aad  Stnbbs,  iiL  161-163.)  A  more 
icaeine  as  well  as  more  ancient  evidence  is 
loaid  in  a  letter  addrceeed  by  Sigebald,  abbat 
apparently  of  Chertsev,  to  St.  Boniface,  in  which 
le  entieata  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  recorded 


M  a  patron  of  the  writer,  together  with  bishop 
Daniel  of  Winchester,  his  diocesan ;  and,  should 
Sigebald  survive,  the  saint's  name  is  to  be  inserted 
with  that  of  St.  Erkenwald  in  his  prayers,  (ifbn. 
MogiaUina^  pp.  166,  167.)  The  Oartulary  (MS. 
Vitellius  A.  13)  also  contains  a  history  of  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey,  which  is  placed  in  666. 
(JfoH.  AngL  I  426.) 

At  Barking  also  the  memory  of  Erkenwald 
was  had  in  honour.  The  charter  granted  by 
Erkenwald  himself  secured  to  the  monastery 
privilegee  analogous  to  those  contained  in  the 
papal  grants  to  St.  Paul's  and  Chertsey  {Mm, 
AngL  i.  438,  439),  which  privilegee  the  grantor 
had  been  empowered  by  pope  Agatho  to  bestow, 
when  eighteen  years  before  the  granting  of  the 
charter,  in  677,  he  had  visited  Rome.  If  this 
charter  was  genuine,  which  it  is  not,  it  would 
prove  that  Erkenwald  lived  until  695;  it  is 
attested  by  the  same  witnesses  as  those  who 
attest  the  charter  of  Hodilred  above  mentioned. 
The  foot  of  Erkenwald  having  visited  Rome 
rests  on  the  evidence  of  these  charters  and  on 
the  words  of  the  biographer,  that  he  was  **  de 
urbe  Bomulea  destinatus."  (Dugdale,  p.  183.) 
It  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  but  cannot  be 
accepted  as  true  without  better  evidence. 

The  historical  materials  for  St.  Erkenwald's 
life  and  miracles  are  those  which  have  been 
quoted,  a  Vita  8,  SrkenwakH,  preserved  in 
two  12th  century  MSS.,  Cotton,  Claud.  A.  5,  and 
CCaC,  161,  is  pnnted  by  Dugdale  (ed.  165b 
p.  181 ;  ed.  1818,  p.  289).  "niis  life  is  sup- 
posed by  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy  to  be  the  work  of  a 
canon  of  St.  Paul's,  nephew  of  bishop  Gilbert 
Universalis  (1128-1134),  who  also  wrote  th: 
book  on  the  miracles,  which  is  found  in  the 
same  CCC.  US.  (Hardy,  Oat,  Mat,  L  292, 
293.)  Two  other  lives,  one  based  upon  this  and 
printed  by  Capgrave,  and  in  the  Acta  Sanctormn^ 
Bolland.  Apr.  3o,  vol.  ULp.  780;  and  another 
unprinted  of  the  14th  century  are  also  noticed 
by  Sir  T.  Hardy.  But  all  these  are  really  of 
too  late  date  to  add  anything  trustworthy  to 
the  account  of  Bede,  or  the  local  tradition  ex- 
emplified in  the  charters,  which  were  probably 
fabricated  in  the  reign  of  Edgar.  The  real  fame 
of  Erkenwald  must  reet  on  the  fact  that  under 
the  guidance  and  advice  of  Theodore  he  developed 
the  condition  of  his  great  and  influential  diocese 
from  the  missionary  stage  in  which  Cedda 
had  left  it  to  the  full-grown  state  in  which  it 
became  a  well-organised  church.  Unfortunately 
the  history  of  London  during  the  whole  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  is  very  obscure,  but  the  great  fame 
of  Erkenwald,  and  the  continuous  honour  shewn 
to  him,  seem  to  prove  that  he  had  been  the 
greatest  founder  and  benefactor  whom  the  city 
recognised  through  the  space  of  the  four 
centuries  that  followed  the  conversion.  More 
can  scarcely  be  said;  the  continuitr  of  his 
cultus  and  the  permanence  of  the  work 
ascribed  to  him,  toll  more  than  the  most 
minuto  biocraphy. 

See  also  Elmham,  Higt.  AuguaL  ed.  Hardwick, 
pp.  270,  271;  Beyner,  Apottolalbu  BgMi,  pi 
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EBLAUBEUS,  twenty-eighth  bishop  of 
Meaux,  following  Sigenoldus,  and  suooeeded  by 
Aidenerus,  in  the  8th  century.  {QaU,  CkritL 
viiL  1602.)  rS.  A.  B.] 
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EBLEFBIDU8.  In  the  Chartalaiy  of 
Saint  Bertin,  oompiltd  hj  Folquinot,  a  monk 
of  that  abbey,  about  A.D.  875,  chapter  ziz. 
recounte  the  succession  of  Erlefridus  to  Rigo* 
benos  as  abbat  of  the  monasterj  of  Sithiu 
chapter  zz.  is  a  deed  of  purchase  of  certain 
lands  ezecuted  by  hioi ;  chapter  zzL  relates  the 
death  of  St.  Bertin  (the  founder  of  the  monas- 
tery), under  the  rule  of  Erlefridus;  chapter 
zzii.  the  death  of  Erlefridus  and  succession  of 
Krkenbodo.  The  death  of  St.  Bertin  took  place 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  king  Childebert,  a.d. 
709.  (Patr.  Lat  czzztI.  1199,  Folquin  St.  Bertin. 
Monach.  CkartuL  oc.  ziz.-zzii)         [W.  M.  S.] 

EBLINOUS,  an  archbishop  of  Tours,  said  to 
have  been  the  forty-third,  succeeding  Garienus, 
and  followed  by  Josephus  L,  but  there  is  great 
uncertainty  as  to  the  order  of  the  bishops  of 
this  see,  between  Gregory  and  Joaephus  I.  He 
lived  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  century. 
HOaU.  Chritt,  zIt.  33;  Gams,  8erie$  JSptsc.  640.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

ERLOlfHAN  had  been  kept  in  chains  by 
lloenach,  king  of  Munster,  but  on  being  released 
at  the  intercession  of  St.  Fechin,  he  embraced 
the  monastic  life,  lived  under  Fechin's  rule,  and 
died  in  sanctity.  He  does  not  appear  in  the 
kalendars.  (Colgan,  Acta  8S.  137-38 :  O'Hanlon, 
Irish  SaintM,  i.  370,  371.)  [J.  Q.] 

EBMARICUS  appears  among  the  signatures 
of  the  third  Council  of  Toledo  as  Ermaricus 
Laniobrensis.  The  see  of  Laniobria  cannot,  how 
ever,  be  identified.  The  name  appears  in  three 
councils — ^the  third,  thirteenth,  and  sizteenth, 
and  nowhere  else.  Florez  supposes  the  name  to  be 
a  copyist's  error  for  Britoniensis,  a  theory  which 
Gams  has  adopted  in  his  Series  Epieooponun. 
(Kep,  8agr,  zviii.  20;  Gams,  Kirchengeechichte 
wm  Spanien,  yoL  ii.  part  ii.  p»  15;  Agnirre- 
CaUlani,  iti.  238,  ir.  287,  833.)    [MAiLOa] 

^Jft.   Jim    W  J 

EBBIBEBT  {Atmalee  Altahemes  Major,  ann. 
750 ;  Boll  Acta  88,  8  Sept.  UU  291  ▲),  bUhop 
of  Frehiing.    [Ebxmbebt.]  [C.  H.] 

EBME,  Cornish  saint.    [Hebmbb.] 

ERMEDHAOH  (Airmedhaoh,  Exrmbbadh- 
ACH,  Ermboub,  HEminuBX  abbat  of  Craebh- 
laisre,  commemorated  Jan.  1.  He  was  the 
founder  and  patron  of  the  monastery  of  Craebh- 
laisre  C*the  tree  of  St.  Laisre"),  now  Cree- 
vagb,  near  Cloamacooise,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon,  Kins's  County.  He  is  called  Eirm- 
beadhaoh  in  the  ^iwi.  foitr  Matters,  which  place 
his  death  on  Jan.  1,  A.D.  681.  In  attempt- 
ing to  identify  Aithmet  or  Ermedut,  iHshop  of 
Clochar  (ClogherX  who  is  named  in  the  TWpar- 
tite  Life  of  8l.  Patrick  among  those  who  wrote 
the  acts  of  that  saint,  Colgan  suggests  that  he 
may  be  this  Ermedhach  or  Hermitius  of  Craebh- 
laiiwe,  but  the  only  likelihood  lies  in  the  simi- 
larity of  names.  (Colgan,  Acta  88  742,  c.  6, 
and  IV.  Thamn,  128,  e.  69  172  n.  «*;  F^mr 
Mast,  by  (yDonovan,  i.  288,  n.  •,  289 ;  CHanlon, 
/risk  Saints,  i.  19,  ii  261 ;  Irish  NennMS,  by 
Todd  and  Herbert,  208 ;  Mart,  JJoneg,  by  Todd 
and  Reeves,  5.)  [J.  G.} 

EBMEFREDUS,  bishop  of  Lugo  from  about 
▲.P.  653  onwards,  dgns  the  eighth  conndl  of 


Toledo  in  653,  under  Rekesvinth,  and  the  tenth 
in  656.  He  was,  therefore,  the  oontemporarv  sad, 
after  the  tenth  council  of  Toledo,  the  snfnagsa 
of  St.  FmctuoauB.  For  an  inscription  wUch 
is  declared  to  have  been  found  in  1758  in  thf 
cloisters  of  the  monastery  of  Samoa,  in  tht 
diocese  of  Lugo,  in  which  Ermeft«dus  appean  si 
the  founder  or  restorer  of  the  monastery,  see  Bsp 
Sagr,  ziv.  367.  Hubner  has  not  admitted  it  into 
his  Inscr^ttkmes  Hispamiae  Ckrittkmaey  and  the 
authority  of  Florez  and  Risco  is  not  suiSdent  in 
matters  of  inscriptions,  {Etp,  8agr,  zlvL  80; 
Aguirre-Catalani,  UL  448,  iv.  158.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

EBlfEOUNDIS,  an  Anjevin  woman,  healed 
of  blindness  and  contraction  of  the  limbs  on  the 
feast  day  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  (Qieg.  Tnr. 
Mirac  8  Martin,  iv.  23,  in  Migne,  PMr.  Ut. 
Izzi.  1000.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

EBICELENDIS,    a    virgin    aachorct    in 
Brabant,  dr.  a.d.  600.    She  was  bora  of  noble 
parents,  Ermenoldus  and  Ermensindia,  and  wm 
related  to  Pippin  and  his  daughter,  St.  (3ertnidc, 
a   saint    whose    virtues   she  was  desirous  of 
emulating.    As  she  was  resolved  to  spend  her 
days  In  celibacy  and  solitude,  oontrary  to  the 
wish  of  her  parents,  they  assigned    her  the 
profits  of  their  little  village  of  Gdenca.    This 
spot,  where  was  probably  their  abode,  is  the 
modern  Donck,  not  far  firom  the  left  bank  of  the 
Demer,  near  its  junction  with  the  (Seete  or 
Gette,  iU  principal  affluent,  below  Hasaelt.  She 
would  not  remain  however,  but,  divesting  herself 
of  her  locks,  set  out  alone,  and,  after  a  narrow 
escape  with  her  honour  in  one  place  where  she 
attempted  to  settle,  reached  the  village  of  Meldnc, 
now  Meldert,  some  eight  miles  distant,  beyond 
the  Demer,  on  a  little  beck  named  the  Zwart 
that  runs  into  that  river.    Here  she  subsisted 
on  wild  herbs  for  the  rest  of  her  days.    Forty- 
eight  years  after  her  death  her  obaoure  tomb 
was  discovered  in  a  vision  to  a  way&r«r,  who 
built  a  chapel  over  it  in  her  honour.    She  was 
commemorated  on  Get.  29.    Her  life,  from  an 
ancient  manuscript  bnlonging  to  the  chvitskec 
Maestricht,  is  given  by  Surius.    {De  Frob,  HitL 
ASl  29  Oct.  iv.  398.)  [a  H.] 

EBUELIUS,  a  Belgian  saint.    [Elmkbihw] 

EBMEBCBEBTUS  (Erminbebtui,  ifoii 
Carol.  278),  thirty-ninth  occupant  of  the  sec 
of  Bourges,  succeeding  Deodatua.  There  ia  ezcaat 
a  letter  of  pope  Adrian  to  Charlemagne,  aaaigBeJ 
to  the  year  786,  ftotn  whidi  it  appears  that  tha 
king  had  sent  Ermembertus  to  Borne  to  •btataj 
from  the  pope  the  pallium,  which  at  this  tiui 
was  worn  by  archbishopa  only.  Bonrgea  being 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Aquitaine,  tha  raqiieM 
was  granted,  as  appears  &om  Adriaii'a  letter^ 
EnDembertus  is  said  to  have  died  JLO.  78S,  ani 
was  succeeded  by  Segdennsw  {OaU.  Gkria^  tt 
20,  and  Instr.  2 ;  Migae,  Patr.  Lat.  zcriiL  39SJ 
Le  Cointe,  Aum.  EocL  Fhmc  ann.  7BG,  a.  6^ 
60;  ann.  788  n.  19,  tarn.  vL  pp.  315,  370.) 

EBMEN,  virgin,  commemorated  on  Fab.  Ii 
and  perhapa  to  be  identified  with  Mar.  0*001 
man's  Emengilda  of  the  same  day,  but  both  sd 
otherwise  ni&nown  (Mart.  Doneg,  bv  Todd  ad 
Reeves,  49,  and  n. ;  O'Haalo*,  irM  SstmU^  t 
516).  tJ.  O^ 


SBMENALDU8 

SSMENALDUB,  bfehop  of  Senlii.    rBEMi- 

1 

XRMBKABIUS  (IX    biibop    of    limogct. 

CBMSNABIUS  (8)  niBRMXRABiUB,  Her- 
HBARiCiX  twcaty-dzth  k^shop  of  Aatnn,  tuo- 
cwiiif  BL  Leodcfmriiu  (L^^)  and  followed  hj 
liwJwrtui.  Oar  iafbrmatioii  coooerning  bim 
ii  dchvod  from  tbo  earlioit  And  best  of  the 
Ufti  ef  SI.  higtr  dedicated  by  the  anoDj- 
aad  eoBtcmporarj  anthor  to  Enneiiariiis 
Dwiag  the  penecntion  which  eoded 
ii  the  BartTidMii  of  his  predeceaeor,  Ermena- 
tim  wM  abbat  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Sjm* 
pb«iaa.  St.  hign  being  shut  up  in  Luzenil, 
tbt  peepk,  wishing  lor  the  preeenoe  of  a  bishop 
iMg  them,  asked  Childeric  IL  to  appoint 
IrMaritts,  and  it  seems  that  the  latter  at  the 
siBs  Ume  begged  earnestly  of  the  king  that  St. 
L%tr  might  not  be  brought  forth  from  Lnxeoil, 
fcniag  thai  hia  enemies  meant  him  harm.  It 
iffears  thai  the  motires  of  Ermenarius  were 
■anterpreted,  mnd  he  was  accused. of  being  his 
Mibip*s  fereaiosi  enemy,  in  order  that  he  might 
•teaia  his  plaee  (s.  6>  Later,  when  St.  Uger 
w  lying  in  the  custody  of  Wanigus  with 
k!i  ftetucs  mutilated,  Ermenarius  obtained 
aesMi  to  him,  tended  his  wounds,  and  gave  him 
fced  sad  drink  (a.  13).  Lastly,  he  came  forward 
U  dsim,  though  unsuccessfully,  the  body  of  the 
■■rtyr  for  hi«  own  church  of  Antun  (s.  17)^ 
Tlii  B£i  is  published  by  MabUlon  in  the  Acta 
83.0rd,3.  Bmed.  saec  ii.  p.  680  seqq.,  Paris, 
IM^ITOL  Ermenarius's  episcopate  began  in 
9!%  the  year  of  St.  Lager's  death,  but  its  dura- 
timk unknown  (dotf.  Ckritt,  It.  356). 

[S.  A.  B.] 

ISMENBEB6A  (1),  daughter  of  Betteric 
m  Witteric,  king  of  the  Spanish  Visigoths.  In 
iK  the  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Theuderic 
kiag  «f  Burgundy,  and  was  aUowed  to  be  oon- 
iuied  to  him  by  his  ambassadors,  Aridius 
liihep  ef  Lyon  and  two  others,  after  they  had 
cigi^ed  by  oath  that  she  should  never  be 
4efr»ded  from  her  royal  dignity.  She  became, 
Wvercr,  the  Tictim  of  court  intrigues,  which 
■aJt  ktf  diaHked  br  Theuderic,  who  sent  her 
tack  to  her  fisihcr,  but  kept  the  treasure  she 
M  breoght  with  her.  (Fredegar.  Chron,  ann. 
•97,130,  iB  Higne,  Pair.  Lat.  Ixxi.  621.) 

[T.  W.  D.] 

KBHENBEBG  A  (S)  (  Flor.  Wig.  ad  Chron. 
iffi  ia  M.  B.  i?.  635  c,  638  k%  queen  of  Mercia, 
dsajhter  of  Eormenred  king  of  Kent.  [EoR- 
■DKnui.]  [C.  H.] 

EKMENBUBOA  (1)  (Flor.  Wig.  Qen,  R§g. 
Cmtm  M,  B.  B,  627 ;  id.  ad  Chrm,  App,  in 
M.B.  B.  635  CX  daughter  of  Eormenred  king 
•f  Ecut^  n^ter  of  Ermenberj^  queen  of  Mercia. 
WMdorer  (F.  B,  ann.  654,  676)  makes  her 
da^iMcr  of  Eormenred  king  of  Kent,  wife  of 
mmld  kin^  of  Mercia,  and  the  foundress  of 
m  sUey ;  boi  see  Eobmenbuboa  (1).    [C.  11.] 

SEVEHBUROA   (S),  supposed  abbess   of 
latry     puMUUtiCBimOA  (1).] 

EBMXNBUBOA  (8X  qnacn  of  Korthumbria 
ttd  ifcbem.     [ElHUIBBOCBOA  (2)]. 
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EBliENFBEDUS  (1),  son-in-law  of  Ae^ 
or  Aeganes  the  mayor  of  Neustria.  Haying  m 
640  sUin  count  Aenulf  or  Ainulf  in  a  nuJlus 
held  at  a  ricus  named  Albioderum  (unidenti- 
6ed ;  see  Bouquet,  BMueU^  iii.  Geog.  IndexX  he 
fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  church  of  St.  Remigius 
at  Rheims.  (Fredeg.  Chrm,  cap.  83,  ann.  640, 
in  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxi.  658 ;  Almoin,  It.  87,  in  Patr. 
Lat.  Gzxxix.  37.)  [C.  H.] 

EBBfENFBEDUS  (8),  forty-fourth  bishop 
of  Paris,  succeeding  Erchenradns  L  and  fdllowed 
by  Inchadus.  He  £i  said  to  have  been  present  at 
the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  AJ>.  809,  but 
it  is  only  a  conjecture.    (QaU,  Christ,  Til.  30.) 

[S.AB.] 

EBMEKFBIDUS  (IX  abbat  of  Cusantia 
(Cuisance)  in  Franche-Comt^  a  spot  about  seven 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Doubs  at  the 
source  of  a  little  stream,  the  Cuisancin,  which 
flows  into  that  river  near  Beaume-des-Dames, 
above  Besanvon.  It  is  still  marked  by  some 
castle  and  monastic  ruins.  Erminfrid  was  born 
of  noble  parents,  and  with  his  brother  Wandalen 
passed  some  years  of  early  life  at  the  court  of 
Clotaire  II.  About  627  he  entered  monastic 
life  under  abbat  Waldebert  at  Luxorium 
(Luxenil),  the  foundation  of  Columbanus,  and  at 
that  time  in  the  freshness  of  its  &me.  A 
monastery  had  been  already  erected  at  Cusantia 
by  a  nobleman  named  Iserius,  and  the  property 
came  by  inheritance  to  Ermenfrid,  who  restored 
or  enlarged  the  buildings,  and,  withdrawing 
from  Luxeuil,  went  to  preside  there  in  person. 
Before  the  third  year  of  Dagobert  he  subjected 
the  house  as  a  priory  to  Luxenil.  After  a  good 
old  age  he  was  buried  near  hb  brother  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Cusantia,  nnd 
his  memory  was  long  afterwards  venerated  in 
thoee  parts.  He  was  commemorated  on  Sept. 
25.  His  life  by  Egilbert  or  Gilbert,  a  subsequent 
prior  of  Cusantia,  is  given  by  the  Bollandisto 
(^Acta  88,  Sept.  vii.  111).  The  monastery  was 
in  the  12th  century  made  a  priory  of  St. 
Eugendus  Jurensis,  now  St.  Claude,  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Jura,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Bienne  and  ite  affluent  the  Taoon. 

[T.  W.  D.] 

EBMENFBIDU8  (S)  (ERMENrRBDua,  Hbrt 
ifANFBOiz),  the  slayer  of  Ebroin  mayor  ol 
the  palace,  was  a  Frank  noble,  who  held  a  fiscal 
office  in  the  kingdom  of  Theodoric  III.  Ebroin 
had  deprived  him  of  the  greater  part  o( 
his  property,  and  threatened  him  with  deaths 
Ermenfridus,  driven  to  despair,  resolved  to  anti^ 
cipate  his  persecutor.  Stotioning  himself  one 
Sunday  morning  at  daybreak  before  Ebroin's 
door,  he  struck  him  down  with  his  swoid  as  he 
issued  forth  to  attend  matins  (A.D.  68 1>  He 
made  good  his  escape  to  Australia^  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  Ebroin's  foe^  duke  Pippin. 
( Vita  8,  Leodegar,  auct.  anon.  xvi. ;  Mabilk 
Acta  S8.0rd,&  Bmked.  ii.  CMy  Paris,  1668-1701 ; 
Fredegar.  Cnron,  Cunt,  xcviii. ;  Qegta  Begum 
Fratuorttmj  xlvii;  Sigeb.  GembL  Chron,  ann. 
688 ;  Chron,  8  Dem$,  v.  24 ;  Brw,  Chron.  in 
Bouquet,  UL  365.)  [&  A  B.] 

EBMEKFBIDUS  (8)  (GaU,  Christ,  v.  894)^ 
abbat  of  Augia  Dives^  and  bishop  of  Constance 
[£luirRlD08.J  [C.  ILl 
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ERMEN6ITHA  (Flor.  Wis.  ad  Ckran.  App. 
D  Jf.  H,  B.  635  0),  daughter  of  Eormenrtd  king 
if  Kent.     [EORMENOITBA.']  [C.  H.] 

EBMENHILDA  (Malm.  Q.  S.A,  L  J  76, 
•d.  Hardy;  Wend.  F.  H.  ann.  676,  ed.  CozeX 
EBMEKILDA  (Flor.  Wis.  ad  CKron,  App,  in 
M,  H,  B,  635  D,  637  B ;  Tbom.  Ellens,  in  Asig, 
Sao,  L  596;  Dogd.  Monast.  L  458,  ii.  49; 
Hardy,  Cat,  Mat,  L  368,  369),  daaghter  of 
Earcombert  king  of  Kent,  qneen  of  Mercia, 
abbeu.    [Eormenoilda.]  [C.  H.] 

ERMEKIUS,  thirty-6rtt  occupant  of  the  see 
of  Arignon,  succeeding  Encherios  and  followed  by 
Antoninns.  The  compilers  of  the  OaUia  Ckri*" 
iiana  (i.  865)  qnote  an  old  oodez  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  bom  in  Bnrgnndy,  and  that,  when 
ordained  bishop  by  St.  Caesarios  of  Aries,  he 
was  a  priest  or  abbat  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Cross  at  Aries.  Pope  BonifiMe  II.,  in  a  letter 
ioOMWirins,  speaks  of  Armenins,  presbyter  and 
ahbat,  as  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Osesarins 
(A.D.  530).  The  Tariation  in  the  initial  letter  is 
of  no  great  weight.  He  is  said  to  hare  died  in 
AJ>.  547.  (QaU.  Ckritt,  L  865;  Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  IzT.  31.)  1^  A  B.] 

EBMENO,  bishop  of  Senlis.    [Ebxinus.] 

EBMENRED  (A.  &  C  ann.  640,  in  M,  H,  B, 
810 ;  Flor.  Wig.  Cknm,  ann.  675,  in  M,  H,  B, 
534b;  id.  ad  Cknm,  App,  in  if.  H,  B,  638a; 
Wend.  F,  H,  ann.  640,  654;  Malm.  0,  R,  A,  i. 

^78,  ed.  Hardy),  son  of  Eadbald  king  of  Kent. 
k>BMEirRBi>.]  [C.  H.] 

EBMENTHEUS,  nineteenth  bishop  of  Tonl, 
■noceeded  Adeodatns,  after  whose  death  the  see 
was  Tacant  for  some  months,  owing  to  the  wars 
between  Dagobert  II.  of  Anstrasia,  and  Theodoric 
III.  of  Burgundy.  He  flourished  about  680,  and 
is  said  to  bare  obtained  from  Theodoric  the 
yestitution  of  a  piece  of  land  called  Odacarilla, 
wrongly  held  from  the  church  by  count  Hild- 
raonus.  He  was  succeeded  by  Magnaldus.  {GaU, 
Chritt,  ziii  964.)  [S.  A  B.] 

ERMENTBANNUS,  an  archdeacon  who 
vubscribed  the  council  of  Rouen,  held  in  a.d. 
682.  (Baron,  an.  A  J?.  682,  n.  zi. ;  Labbe,  Cone 
▼ii.  1449.)  [S.  A  B.] 

EBliENTBUDA,  a  matron  of  rank,  who  be- 
qu  -athed  certain  possessions  to  certain  churches 
ab  at  A.D.  700  at  Paris.  A  long  fragment  of 
he  will  remains,  signed  by  her  friend  count 
Ml  mmolus  and  other  distinguished  persons.  Its 
Latinity  is  extremely  barbarous.  Amonff  churches 
she  mentions  the  basilica  of  the  Holy  Cross  or  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Paris,  also  that  of  St.  Symphorian. 
Among  her  bequests  is  the  chariot  in  which  she 
was  driven,  with  the  oxen  that  belonged  to  it. 
This  was  the  custom  of  noble  ladies  under  the 
MeroTingian  kings.  (Greg.  Turon.  ffist.  iii.  26. 
The  will  is  given  in  Ecc&s,  Momtm,  saec  vii.  et 
▼iii.  in  P»tr.  Ut.  Ixxxviii.  1243.)      [W.  M.  S.] 

ERMENU8  (Ermenarius,  Ermeno),  23rd 
bishop  of  Limoge«,  succeeding  Caesarius,  and 
Allowed  by  Salutaris.  In  A.D.  690  he  is  said 
to  have  buried  the  remains  of  St.  Tillo  (St. 
rheau),  the  recluse  of  Solignao,  and  to  have  been 
by  them  miracnlonsly  lu«led  of  an  infirmity. 
(fi^L  CkritU  U.  505.)  [B.  A  BT 
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EBMBSINDA  fBKBMBguiiu),  PeUfo^ 
daughter  and  the  wife  of  Alfonso  the  Catholic 
duke  of  Cantabria.  Through  her  marriage 
(?  befon  737^  with  Alfonso  the  two  small  Chris- 
tian states  of  Cantabria  and  Astnrias  were,  after 
Favila's  death,  united,  when  Alfonso  snooecdrA 
his  brother-in-law,  in  right  of  his  wiie,  and  in 
the  absence  of  other  sons  of  Pelayo.  The  udoa 
thus  achieved  of  the  whole  of  the  eoniitry 
north  of  the  Astnrias  mountains,  between  ike 
Pyrenees  and  Gallida  under  one  head,  b  of 
course  an  important  step  in  the  history  of  the 
infant  kingdom.  [ALiozao  I.]  Erraeeinda  was 
the  mother  of  FroUa  I.  (q.  v.)  and  Timaraansy 
and  of  Adosinda,  who  afterwards  became  the  wi£i 
of  Silo,  and  who  is  mentioned  in  the  lAtlhu  of 
Beatns  and  Etherius  against  Elipando.  [Adof- 
noNim.]  Alfonso  the  Catholic  and  hk  wifb 
were  buried  together  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Mary,  near  Cangas  (Seb.  SaL  cap.  15,  apnd  Smk. 
Sagr,  xiiL),  but  her  tomb,  together  with  AUbtwo^ay 
is  now  shewn  in  the  church  of  Covadongm 
(Flores,  Beytku  d$  E^paMa,  I  44>     [M.  A  W.J 

EBMIKA.    [Ebrin  (7>] 

ERMINFRID,  son  of  Eadbald  king  of  Kent. 
[Eobmehbed.]  [C.  H.] 

ERMINU8,  ST.,  bom  at  Landunum  (Laon) 
in  Picardy.  Becoming  famous  for  his  leamine 
and  piety,  he  was  removed  to  the  monastery  m 
Laubium  (Lobbes)^  on  the  left  bank  of  thm 
Sambre,  nearly  opposite  Thuin,  in  Haomiulty 
where  he  succerded  St.  Ursmams  as  abbat  and 
bishop.  He  excelled  as  a  preacher,  and  was  held 
in  great  repute  as  a  prophet.  He  died  a.d.  737.^ 
and  was  commemorated  on  April  25.  {Ada  SSL 
25  Ap.  iii.  374 ;  Baron.  AmuUes  EooUb,  a,i>, 
737,  3.)  p.  G.  8.2 

EBMIKUS  (Ermeko^  Hbbmuiui,  ERXBir' 
ALDUS),  twenty-fifth  bishop  of  Senlis,  following 
Ragnaldus,  and  succeeded  by  Godefredus.  Al. 
we  know  of  him  is  that  he  was  present  at  three 
councils  held  at  Rheims  in  A.D.  813,  at  Koyon  ic 
814,  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  816.  {GaU,  O^rUt, 
X.  1384;  Flodoard,  Hid,  EocL  Bhm.  iL  18* 
Ubbe,  Cone  ix.  339,  393,  399.)  [S.  A  B.3 

EBMIUS,  bishop  of  Nantes.    [Enmn.] 

EBMOALD  (1),  a  Frank  noble  near  Chartr«s 
in  the  6th  century,  who  after  an  ill-spent  life  seat 
a  present  of  forty  solid!  on  his  death-bed  to  the 
abbat  Launomarus  with  a  request  that  he  would 
pray  for  his  recovery.  The  abbat  returned  the 
money  with  this  text,  **The  sacrifioes  of  the 
wicked  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord."  (  VUa 
Launomari,  cap.  iv.  {  19,  BolL  Acta  SS,  19  J«i^ 
a.  233.)  (T.  W.  D.3 

ERMOALD  (8),  abbat  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Sslvator  (**domini  Salvatoris  locus  qui  didttur 
Leones")  c  760.  {Caialogui  Btrum  Lang6f>^ 
et  Itai,  Brixiensis  et  Nonantulus,  in  JfoiMo»a« 
Rerwn  Itai,  1878,  p.  503.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.3 

ERM0LANDU8,  bishop  in  Brittany,  710. 

EBMX7LFU8,  bishop  of  Coimbra  in  6SS,  i 
which  year  Renatus,  archpriest  of  Ckrimbra,  1 
as  his  vicar  the  acts  of  the  fourth  conac 
Toledo.    {Etp.  Sagr.  xiii.  73,  Aguirre^SaUO*:^ 
iiL385.)    [LuGENonm.]  pi.  A  W  3  •* 
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XRMUYOLFUS  (Bftron.  A.  E,  ann.  7A8, 
h.s  heretic    [Eremwulfus.]  [C.  H.] 

EBNACHUAG,  of  Dtm-dft-eii,  It  glren  In 
tJie  FeUrt  of  Aemmu  at  Oct.  30  •■  **  Ernachaag, 
MB  of  Jaimn  hit  name,  and  at  Dnn-da-en 
b  the  FecTah  (wood)  of  Dialaradia  he  is  oom- 
BMmorated"  (Beeves,  Ecd.  Ant,  300,  380).  The 
place  is  now  Dnneane,  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Toome,  co.  Antrim,  and  the  person  U  tu  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  Ercnat  or  Hersnat  Tirgin  of 
Daneane  (Oct  30),  and  Emach,  son  of  Echin 
(Oct.  30>  [J.  O.] 

ERNADHAGH  (EirbitaohX  son  of  Echin, 
abhat  of  Leithghlinn  (I^ighlin,  co.  Carlow),  died 
A.D.  774  (Ann.   Ult,  773:   F<mr  Mati,   769). 

[J.  O.] 

EBNASU8  (Ernedb,  Eboteus,  HeeneubX 
foonder  and  abbat  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Murtin, 
near  Le  Mans,  in  the  «th  centorr.  His  name 
appears  only  in  modem  martyrologies.  (BolL 
Ika  8S  9  Aag.iL425;  QalUa  CMttur.  432.) 

(T.  W.  D.] 

IffiNAN  is  a  name  which  assumes  many  forms, 
soch  as  Eeitbv,  Easrur,  abo  Mbrhoo,  Mjlriiook 
(from  the  nse  of  the  affectionate  prefix  Mo 
and  of  the  diminutire  oc),  and  is  sometimes 
turned  into  the  Latin  eqoiTalent  Fkrbbolus;  it 
froqoently  occurs  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Hagiologies.  O^anlon  (/rtsA  .Sbmii,  i.  175  n.  •) 
gires  n  list  of  twenty-fiTe  with  their  days  of 
dedication  in  the  icalendars.  [J.  Q.] 

ERNAN  (1),  son  of  Aedh.  Commem.  May  16. 
celery  (Mart.  Doneg,  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  133) 
supposes  this  to  be  Emin,  son  of  Aedh,  of  the 
race  of  Irial,  son  of  Conall  Oeamach,  as  he  does 
not  find  any  other  Eman,  son  of  Aedh,  in  the 
Saint  History  or  Naomhseanchus.  Colgan  (Ada 
83.  n  fu  ")  says  he  flourish«l  in  UlsUr  about 
660.  [J.  O.] 
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EBKANOI)ySonof  Eoghan.  Commem.  Jan.  1. 
Colgan  {Ada  88,  7-9)  gires  a  short  memoir  of 
this  Ernan,  and  in  a  note  adds  an  interestiog 
nocount  of  thi*  and  the  other  Emans,  associated 
with  Uie  name  of  St  Colomba,  namely,  the 
un<*le  and  two  nephews  of  that  saint,  and  the 
little  boy  whom  he  bleswd  and  declared  would 
be  in  counM  of  time  so  &mous.  St.  Eman  of 
Jan.  1  was  nephew  of  St.  Colamba,  being  son  of 
fiofhan,  son  of  Feilim  or  Feidhlimidh,  and  thus 
was  connected  with  the  raling  &milies  of  the  Dal- 
ffiadjc  Soots.  In  the  Appendix  to  Adamnan  (  VU. 
8.  CoL)  in  Codex  B  we  find  **  logen  germanus  frater 
Ccliunbiie  junior."  But  concerning  Eman  Boe- 
thitts  and  Draapster  hare  these  serious  mistakes, 
which  Colgan  has  gcnerallr  accepted;  they 
ksTc  confouided  him  with  Eman,  the  uncle  of 
8c.  Columba  and  praepositns  of  Hinba,  and  thus 
liaTc  indnded  him  among  the  twelve  who 
accompanied  St.  Columba  from  Ireland ;  they 
liara  giren  him  the  name  of  Etheraan,  and  made 
liim  brother  of  Cibthachus  or  Cobthacfa,  brother 
•f  St.  Baithen  (June  9)  Etbeman;  and  based 
•n  tiMse,  they  have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  supposed 
thnt  he  was  many  years  with  his  uncle  in  Scot- 
land before  retuming  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
lr«Uad  (Ussher,  J^L  Ami,  c  15,  works,  ri. 
187  :  Laaigaa,  EocL  Bid,  Ir,  iL  157 ;  Colgan, 


Ada  as,  7,  8).    Whether  he  was  in  Scotland  or 
how  long  he  remained  we  really  do  not  know, 
but  he  outlived  St.  Columba  by  a  long  time,  as 
when  he  was  a  very  old  man  he  related  to  St. 
Adamnan  (who  was  bom  A.D.  624)  the  wonderAi* 
vision  vouchsafed  to  himself  and  others  when 
they  were  fishing  in  the  river  Finn,  in  Donegal, 
on  the  night  of  St.  Columba's  death ;  he  assured 
St.  Adamnan,  who  was  then  a  youth,  that  the 
whole  vault  of  heaven  suddenly  became  Ulumi- 
nated,  and,  when  he  raised  his  eyes  and  looked 
to  the  east,  he  saw  something  like  an  immense 
pillar  of  fire,  which  seemed  to  be  ascending  into 
heaven,  and  when  it  penetrated  the  heavens 
darkness  followed,  as  if  the  sun  had  just  set. 
St.  Adamnan's  informant  was,  he  says  (  Vit.  St, 
Cohan,  iii.  c  24),  **  a  very  old  man,  a  servant  of 
Christ,  whose  name  may  be  called  Ferreol,  but 
in  the  Scotic  tongue  Emene,  of  the  race  of 
Mocufirroide,  who,  as  being  himself  a  holy  monk, 
is  buried  in  the  Ridge  of  Tomma  (now  Dram- 
homeX  amidst  the  remains  of  other  monks  of  St. 
Columba.  and  awaits  the  resurrection  with  the 
saints'*    (Reeves,    Adamnan,    237-8).      He    is 
called  Mocufirroide,  because  he  was  descended 
from  Fergus,  son  of  Conall  Oulban.    He  esta- 
blished   himself^  apparently  neither    as  abbat 
nor  bishop,  at  Dmim-Tomma,  in  the  region  of 
Tyr-Aedha  (now  Drumhome,  in  the  barony  of 
Tirhugh,    00.    DonegalX   and,  as    said    above, 
died  and  was  buried  there  about  ▲.d.  640  or 
a    few    years    later  (Lanigan,  Eccl,  Hi$t,  Ir, 
iL  G.  11,  {  10;   CHanlon,  IHmK  SamU,  L  21, 
429;  Bp.  Forbes,  Kal,  Scott,  SamU,  832^). 
With  so  many  Emans  identification  is  difficult, 
but  this  person  is  said  to  be  patron  of  Kilvioeuen, 
(the  Church  of  the  Son  of  Eoghan),  in  MuU,  and 
of  Killeman.    He  mav  also  luive  given  its  name 
to  Killeam,  Kilemadil,  or  Kileamadale,  a  parish 
in  Jura,  Argyleshire,  and  now  united  to  Colon- 
say  (P,  Innes,  Orig,  Par,  Soot,  ii.  276 ;  Monro, 
We»t,  iMlandt,  117 ;  Martin,  Wed,  lilands,  239). 
Ussher  (Eod,  Ant  c  17,   works,  vi.  540)  iden- 
tifies him   with    the   Ernian  who  appears  in 
pope  John's  pastoral  letters,   but  the  person 
was  really  St.  Eman  (Aue.  17X  of  Torach  or 
Tory.     In  the  Scotch    kalendars  he  is  called 
Etheman,  and  commemorated  on  Dec  21  uid 
22.    Thus  Adam  Kiuff  has  **  Dec  22,  St.  Ether- 
nane,  bishop  and  confess.,  disciple  to  St.  Colme 
in  Scotland  under    king  Aidanus,  a.d.   582." 
Dempster  has  on    the  same  day,  **ln  Scotia 
Ethemani  episcopi  qui  in  Insulis  Sooticis  natus, 
sanoti  Columbae  discipolus  fuit;"  and  Camera- 
rius  completes  the  identification,  **  Dec  21,  S. 
Ethemanus,  abbes  et  confessor,  S.  Columbae,  ex 
fratre  nepos  "  [Ethkrhah.]    (Bp.  Forbes,  KaL 
170,  222,  343).  [J.  G.] 

EBNAN  (8),  abbat  of  Hinba.  He  was  uncle  of 
St.  Columba,  and  accompanied  him  to  lona.  Being 
brother  of  St.  Columba's  mother  Eithne,  he  was 
son  of  Dina,  son  of  Noe,  of  the  race  of  Cathaeir 
M6r.  He  was  placed  by  St.  Colnmba  in  charge 
of  the  monastery  founded  by  St.  Columba  at 
Hinba,  but  the  place,  though  evidently  a 
favourite  resort  for  St.  Columba  and  the  scene 
of  many  wonders,  such  as  the  appearance  of  the 
fiery  pillar  above  St  Columba^  head  when  no 
celebrated  the  Eucharist  in  the  presence  of  St. 
Comgall  (May  10),  of  Bangor,  St.  Cainnech  (Oct. 
11}  of  Aghaboe,  St.  Brendan  (May  16)  cf  dos- 
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firi,  and  Si.  Corbmac  Ua  Lnmthain  or  (yj^thaa 
(June  90  ^  I>^*>7>  And  again  tha  **glorioiia 
and  i|BipeaV%b}Q  Tisitf  tiop  "  n^uie  for  thiae  days 
•ad  threa  nights  hj  the  Spirit  to  St.  Colnmba 
(Adamnan,  fit.  8,  Colutfib,  \\\,  cc  17,  IB\  is 
i|of  clearly  tdeotiHed,  though  probably  }t  was 
Elachnare,  one  of  the  GarTeloch  group  of  islands. 
Be  died  at  lo&a  immediaf  ely  oq  hb  arriyal  froiq 
Hiaba,  and  before  St.  Colnmba  and  ha  could 
meet,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  St.  Colnmha 
(Adamnan,  Vit  S.  Columh,  i.  c  35>  (On  his 
life,  see  Lanigan,  EocL  ffitt,  Ir.  U.  c.  11,  §  13 ; 
Ussher,  Eocl.  Ant,  c  15,  works,  ri.  237  sq. ; 
Tanner,  BAL  264 ;  Colgan,  Acta  /S9.  8,  n.  •,  and 
Tr.  Thmtm,  379-SO,  490;  but  Colgan  errs  in 
l-agardjng  him  as  the  same  with  Emin  or 
Mernoc,  of  ^thnoi ;  Reeres,  Adwuumy  26,  87, 
^46-7,  et  al.)  Deppster  {ffiH,  EccL  Oent.  Scot. 
!•  253)  ascribe  to  him  Exhortationes  ad  fratrea 
in  Binba  insula^  lib.  \n  f^^  l^  rtgulam  8.  P. 
Columbae,  lib.  L,  but  they  probably  ne^er  existed. 

[J  G.] 
EBNAN  (4),  nephew  of  St.  Colnmba,  son  of 
|iis  sister  Cumania  and  b^r  hnsbsnd  Degillus, 
bat  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  has 
miy  dedici^tion,  either  as  Eman  or  Mamoc,  the 
fatter  name  being  given  him  in  the  list,  in 
Codex  B,  of  St.  Columba's  relations.  (Colgan, 
Acta  SS,  8  n.  •,  and  Tr.  T%awn.  490  n.  **,  491 
p.  '* ;  Usither,  £bc/.  Ant  c  15,  works,  r\.  231 ; 
peeves.  Adamnanf  246.)  [jf.  6.] 

ERKAN  (6)  of  Cill-na-sagart,  Oct  26.  In 
the  Hartyrologies  ha  is  **Eman  of  Miodhloa- 
chnir,  of  CilUnasagart "  {Mati.  Dontg.^  Miodh- 
luachair  being  the  name  of  the  great  road  which 
led  from  Lein^iter  to  Armagh,  bat  beyond  this  we 
have  no  information  regarding  his  time,  place,  or 
history.  Dr.  Reeves,  l^owever,  suggesta  the  j^ 
bability  of  his  being  Temoc,  son  of  Ciaran,  who 
died  A.D.  716  {Ann.  Tigh.),  and  whose  memorial 
is  still  seen  in  the  form  of  a  pillar-stone  at 
Kilnasagart,  near  Jonesboroagh,  co.  Armagh. 
(TBRNoa]  (  Utgt.  Joum.  Arch.  i.  223^24 ;  Mart. 
Poneg.  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  285.)  [J.  O.] 

ERKAV  (6)  fit  Cloain-deoohra,  Jan,  11. 
In  St.  Fechin's  Ufa  (Colgan,  Acta  83,  138, 
fi.  38,  142  n.  **)  there  is  a  notice  of  his  paying 
^  visit  to  St  Ernan  in  his  monastery  of  C)aain- 
deochra,  in  Heath  ;  he  uras  so  annoyed  with  the 
sonnd  of  the  mill  beside  the  gaest-hoose  or 
hospice  that  he  gave  it  his  blessing,  and  thereby 
delivered  the  gue«t«  of  all  futoie  time  from  the 
noise  of  the  tqriading.  O^CIery,  by  his  entry  in 
the  Mart.  Doneg.  (by  Todd  and  Reeves,  13) 
evidently  seel^s  to  identify  this  Eman  as  Emin, 
son  of  Crasen,  but  they  are  probably  different 
persons;  others  regard  him  as  the  same  with 
^nan,  of  Torai!h;  and  Archdall  has  plaped  Clnain- 
deochra  at  ClonraOfi  on  the  Brosna«  co.  West- 
yneath.  Put  by  either  name  the  place  is  nnknown, 
and  the  facts  rflg^rdiQg  ^^^  *<^*tit  remain  in  uncer- 
tainty (Arohdall,  Jfoii.  Hib.  708  ;  Reaves,  Adam- 
nan,  238 ;  Q'Hanlon,  /riih  -Stwrf*,  i.  ^74-^75,  iL 
448).  [J.  0.] 

EBNAN  (D  of  Tech-ernain,  Jan,  17.  He 
is  thus  designated  In  Mart.  Dmeg. ;  in  Mart. 
Taiiaght  on  this  day  fs  **  Emain  ocns  Remind 
o  T>gn-Ulltain,  "  Tigh  probably  being  the  place, 
9nd  UUtain  the  name  of  another  person,  as  |n 
i(afi4    Ihneg.     Colgam    lomewhat    doubtfully 
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mggeets  his  identification  with  Enum  or  tfer* 
noc,  nephew  of  St  Colnmba  and  son  of  !>Bgitlns 

(see  above,  fio.  4);  efforts  also  are  made  -u>wards 
ocalising  Tigh  or  Tigh-ernain,  in  the  conntiee 
of  lleath  and  Westmeath,  bat  with  no  very 
marked  success.  (Colgan,  TV.  Thatim.  491  n.  *■ ; 
Mart.  Doneg.  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  21 ;  Kelly, 
Cal.  Ir.  88.  j\L  ;  (manlon,  ins4  Saintt,  i.  297, 
298.)  [J.  G.] 

EBNAN  (I)  of  Toraob,  Ang.  17.  He  was  son 
of  Colman,  mm  of  Ifaenan,  son  of  lluiredhach, 
of  the  rnoe  of  Eoghan,  son  of  Niall,  and  thus  seeond 
cousin  to  Damongoch,  son  of  Saran,  pilgrim  of 
Tory.  O'Donell  {Ht.  Cohtmb^  i.  cc  73)  relates  the 
wonderful  history  connected  with  the  foondation 
of  the  first  church  on  the  ialand  of  Torach  or 
Tory,  on  the  north  coast  of  Donegal,  and  the 
placing  St  Ernan  over  it  as  its  first  abbat,  but 
Colgan  is  mistaken  in  trying  to  identify  bin) 
with  Eman  (Jan.  11)  of  Cloain-deochra,  in 
Heath.  He  was  evidently  a  well-known  person 
in  his  day,  and  his  naine  appaan  as  Emianos  or 
Hemianns  in  the  fhmous  letter  which  J^hn  the 
pope-elect  (Bede,  ii.  c.  19)  addrenNsd  in  ▲.». 
640  to  the  clergy  of  the  north  of  ireUnd,  urging 
them  to  conformity  with  the  rest  of  Christandom 
apon  the  Paschal  quastions  and  to  a  firm  oppoai* 
tion  to  Pelagianism.  [CB05AN  (11).]  St  Eman, 
of  Torach,  flourished  about  ▲.D.  (oX>  (Colgan, 
Acta  88.  17  n.  ",  and  Tr.  Thamm.  401,  451 
n.  *«,  490  n.  •*;  Lanigan,  Ecd.  Hitt,  ii.  c  15, 
I  11;  Recvea,  Adamnan,  238;  Ussher,  Ecd, 
Ant.  c  17,  works,  vi  540-1 ;  0*Hanlon,  IriMk 
Saints,  i.  174;  Cist.  Jonm.  Arch.  150  n.,  153; 
DempsUr,  Bist  EccL  Geni.  8ooL  1 253.)  [J.  G.] 

E3NANIA  was  a  nun  in  a  monastery  called 
Pmin9-forachadh  or  Kill-Ua''eona,  in  Carbery, 
CO,  Longford,  who  b  said  in  the  Vit-i  8t.  Fschim 
to  have  drawn  milk  from  a  hind  far  the  uae  of 
those  labouring  in  the  mill  (0>lgan,  Acta  88,, 
138,  c  41,  140  n. ").  [J.  O.] 

ERNDRUDA,  abbess.    [Ebendbuda.] 

KRN^NEUS,  Scottish  saint    [Ebbraeub.] 

ERNENQILPA,  Irish  saint      [ERMDr.] 

ERNEISTUS,  abbat,  motioned  aa  present  at 
n  copncil  held  at  Dingolvinga,  or  Dingolfing,  in 
Bavaria  (Baron.  4nmUes  Ecdes.  A.n.  772,  24). 

Q.  0.  S.] 

EENEUS,  abbnt  of  Le  Mans.    [Ehnabub.] 

EBNFBIDU8  (Erbnfbidub,  Axnswnn>xn\ 
abbat  of  Angia  Dives,  and  18th  bishop  of  Con* 
stance,  sneering  Rudoltas  or  Rodulfus,  and 
followed  by  Sidoinos  or  Sidonius.  In  tha 
Chronicle  of  Harmannns  0>ntractas  (ad  an.  736, 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat  c:|liii.  157),  he  is  given  as  the 
succe^eor  of  Andoinus,  who  preceded  Rudoltoa, 
but  a  letter  addressed  by  pope  Gregory  III.  ii| 
738  to  various  German  bishops,  and  amongst 
them  Rodulfas  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxxix.  580X 
has  induced  the  autbors  of  the  Oallia  Christtana 
(v,  894)  to  insert  his  name  bet#eea  those  of 
Aftdoinus  and  Ernfridt  The  latter's  episcopate 
lasted  ten  years,  and  his  death  is  placed  in  tha 
year  748.  [S.  A  B.] 

ERNIN  (EnifB9B)  is  only  another  form  ^: 
the  name  of  1-JiNAK,  and  often,  like  it,  become* 
Merhoc,  Marnoo,  and  Marnar.  In  tne  Iris^ 
Martyro}ogiu4  thcr«  are  niany  Srtiinsi  l<it  cotL 
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inthclr  few  admit  of  identificatioD  or  present 
uj-pdit  0f  QK  or  utcTttit. 

(1)  Of  Onun-nilghcAch,  commemorated  Aag. 
1  h  the  I^«  of  Si.  Farcmnan  (Feb.  15)  this 
Enii  ii  indodeii  in  the  list  of  those  prelates 
vhe  act  St  Golamb«  on  one  occasion  of  his  re> 
ttniag  to  Ireland,  bat  from  this,  which  is  so 
hi  of  nachronisms,  nothing  can  be  deduced  as 
to  hk  time  or  history ;  Cloain-railgheach  is  said 
{•Jtii  MeathCifarl  Amm^.  bj  Todd  and  Reeyes, 
m;  C^fo,  Ada  83,  337,  c  7,  339  n.  ^>. 

(I)  Of  GreDchoill,  commemonttsd  Maj  31. 
Be  Im  kii  cemoiemonitioa  on  this  day  in  Mart, 
Dmh\nt  in  Mart  TaUagkt  he  is  mixed  np 
vitkEigkB,abbatofMagh-bUe.  [£oohar(6>] 
Tk  HBe  dT  his  diitrcb  has  passed  through  a 
win  sf  ehsBgis,  Crawmkill,  Croghill,  Crau- 
cUlCmrill,  to  the  present  Cranfield,  a  parish 
a  tk  karoay  of  Upper  Toome,  oo.  Antrim. 
(fiHm,  £3cl  ilaC  87  et  al. ;  Jojoe,  /r.  Names 
tf  ntm,  3  ser.  339;  Colgan,  Acta  88.  650, 

(l)Of]UtliBoi,  commemorated  Ang.  18.  The 
mn  is  Mart  Ikmeg,  (by  Todd  and  Reeves,  223) 
s-'Enia,  U,  Hemog,  of  Rath-noi,  in  Ui-Gar- 
(H  u.  ia  Potharta,  of  Leinster:  and  of  Cill- 
^isfbeck,  ia  Ui-drona;**  and  the  entry  in 
1st  TctL  (by  Kelly,  CaL  Ir,  88,  jixif.)  is 
*£rani  Use  Creistni,  o  Raithnoi,  in  h.  Qarr- 
(^'  The  person  thus  designated  is  the  saint 
v^  ia  Ireland  is  osnally  known  as  Srnin  or 
)(^nse,sail  in  Scotland  as  Mamoch, — mo-emin- 
«,"aydear  UttleEmin.-  [M4KNOOH.]  He 
***  Ma  of  Crasen  or  Creasin,  and  probably  be- 
^ed  to  the  Bcighbonrhood  of  Clonmaci)otse,  in 
^  hmj  of  Garrycastle,  King's  County.  On 
«  eecanoa  when  St.  Columba  visited  that 
*!9ttlefj,  while  he  was  founding  his  own  one 
«  Dmy,  as  related  by  St.  Adamnan  (Ktf.  St, 
Ohtk  I  3X  and  was  being  coQveyed  with 
r^  rtate  and  acclamation  by  th«  assembled 
■«^  iato  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  there 
^  saoog  the  crowd,  a  poor  lad,  mean  in 
BM  aad  bearing,  and  erklently  not  much 
^e^  of  by  bis  seniors.  Tet  St.  Columba 
P^wed  kis  piety,  eloquence,  and  renown. 
•T^"  ajs  St.  Adamnan,  **  was  £mene,  son  of 
]^^  vho  was  aftcrwf  rds  &mou8  and  most 
h^  kaevred  in  aii  th9  churches  of  Scotia  " 
tniwO  (Beerei,  Adammai^  25-6).  This  was 
<^  A.n.  590.  His  death,  unnoticed  in  the 
^  /W  MatL^  took  place  in  the  year  635 
(isi.  Tf.).  Dasher  snys  be  flourished  abont 
^  tiaie  ia  Ireland,  but  evidently  that  great 
«^urJ's  mind  was  in  the  utmost  confusion 
^^3^  the  saint.  His  ohnrches  are  Rathnaoi, 
^  Rstkaew,  the  parochial  name  of  Wicklow, 
o^  UWnlighn««l^  in  Cn.drona,  now  Killdree- 
"fi  t  tovalaad  in  the  parish  of  Dnnleckny, 
^Jf^of  Idrone  £Mt,  and  county  of  Carlow. 
i««e%  Aiammaik,  ?56 ;  Montalembert,  M<mk$ 
V^^nt^m.  309-10,  Edinb.  1861 ;  Lanigan, 
*«i  8i^  Ir.  ia.  c  17,  f  1 ;  (Jssher,  Eccl 
|«^  1 17,  wks.  Tl  502,  540-41 ;  Joyce,  Irish 
^  9f  Flam,  2  B«r.  4;  Colgan,  iV.  Thaum, 
W^  t  3,  373  n,  »  401,  c.  71,  434,  c  17,  450 

{4)  S«  of  Finschaa,  abbat  of  Leithglinn 
W^  CO.  Carliw>     Commcmoimted  Nov. 
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(6)  Cas,  of  T^thglinn  (Leighlin,  co.  Carlow)' 
is  commemorated  in  MarL  iMmeg,  and  Mart* 
Taii,  on  Feb.  23,  but  otherwise  unknown  (O'Han* 
Ion,  Irish  SainU,  ii.  681). 

(6)  The  sons  of  one  of  this  name  had  their 
dedication  on  Sept.  22,  in  Inismac*n-I^rnin  or 
Inuhmacnerin,  now  Church  Island,  in  Lough 
Kty,  00.  Roscommon  {Mart,  Doneg,). 

(7)  Emin  or  Ermina,  daughter  of  Airchnin  or 
Archenn,  and  by  some  identified  with  Febair  or 
Fedbair  (Nov.  6),  is  commemorated  in  the  Irish 
Martyrologies  on  Feb.  28,  and  placed  by  the 
BoUandists  among  their  praetermissi.  (OHanlon, 
Irish  Saints,  ii.  733,)  [J.  O.]  * 

EBNISIUS,  presbyter,  one  of  two  who  ar« 
said  to  have  founds  Uanthony,  Monmouthshire, 
in  the  time  of  St.  David,  its  original  patron 
(Girald.  Cambr.  Itin,  Kamb,  L  c  3,  wks.  vi.  40). 

[J.  G.] 

ERNTRUDI8  (Hund.  MHmp,  8ali$burg. 
p.  2,  ed.  1719X  abbess.  [Krbkdbudis.]  [C.  H.} 

ER0NU8  (Hebo),  twenty-eighth  bUhop  of 
Langres,  succeeding  Garobaldus,  and  followed 
by  Astoricus.  In  the  chronicle  of  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Benignus  (quoted  Le  Cointe,  Ann,  Eocl, 
Franc,  an.  686,  n.  zxxiz.,  torn.  iv.  p.  159,  and 
Chfli.  Christ,  iv.  524X  it  ia  related  that  in  the 
time  of  Wolfecrannus,  the  abbat,  the  head  of  the 
church  of  Langres  was  the  venerable  bishop 
Kronus,  who,  among  other  benefits  which  he 
conferred  upon  that  monastery,  obtained  from 
popes  Johannes  and  Sergius  a  mandate  that 
none  should  dare  to  make  or  consecrate  any 
cemetery  besides  that  belonging  to  the  ohnivh 
of  St  Benignus.  And,  in  accordance  with  this, 
there  is  extant  a  charter  given  by  pope  S«rglus 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  confirming  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Benignus  the  privileges  of  their 
cemetery.  The  genuineness  of  this  instrument, 
however,  is  called  in  question  by  Le  Cointe,  from 
internal  evidence.  Kronus  died  about  a.d.  713, 
(Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  lixziz.  35 ;  Oall,  Christ,  iv. 
524 ;  Le  Cointe,  an.  697,  n.  iii.,  tom.  iv.  p.  336, 
and  an.  713,  n.  xxxvii.,  tom.  iv.  526>  [S.  A.  B.] 

EROS  CEfws,  Hbrob,  Hbbus),  fifth  bishon 
of  Antioch,  coming  between  Ck)melius  and 
Theophilus  (Euseb.  ff,  E.  iv.  20;  Nioeph.  Call, 
if.  E.  iU.  25,  p.  258;  Georg.  Syncell.  p.  350  B> 
He  has  been  called  (as  by  Conatantius,  ut  inf.) 
Heros  II.  through  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
the  name  of  the  third  bishop  (Heron,  "Hpttr) 
might  be  a  slight  variety  of  "Epwa.  Fleury  (lib. 
iii.  33,  39)  miscalls  him  Heron.  There  is  some 
discrepancy  as  to  the  dates  of  Eros.  The 
Chronicle  of  Eusebins  places  his  accession  under 
▲.D.  143,  there  stating  that  he  ruled  twenty- 
four  years,  while  Theophilna  is  made  to  succeed 
under  ^.D.  170,  so  that  dther  there  was  an 
interregnum  or  there  must  be  an  error  in  the 
"twenty-four  years,"  which,  however,  is  the 
authoriutive  reading :  it  is  the  one  adopted  by 
Migne.  The  episcopate  of  Eros  ia  stated  to  have 
lasted  twenty-six  years  by  Synoellus,  who  ia 
here  followed  by  some  in  preference  to  Eusebius, 
aa  e,g,  by  Boschins,  who  gives  a.d.  142-168. 
Constantius  (in  Neale's  Patriarchs  of  Antioch) 
haa  151-169.  Eros  of  Antioch  is  thought  by 
Ncnle  iPaL  JfU,  p.  24)  to  be  the  "Epms  ttf  i 
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Orcek  Umbic  couplet  at  June  84  of  the  Mmaea, 

<Le  Qvien,  Or.  Chr,  u.  701 ;  Boschint,  Pa<r.  AnL 
p.  11,  in  BolL  Aiia  88.  JoL  ir.  Introd.)  [C.  H.] 

EBOS,  bishop  of  Aries.    [Hebos.] 

EBOTEIS,  martyr.    [CAPrrouirA.] 

BBPULION  (ExpuuonX  son  of  Witisa  king 
of  Spain.  On  his  father's  death  he  fled  with  his 
Iwother  Farmarius  or  Fnrmalns  to  Africa,  where 
coont  Julian  (the  hufband  of  their  fiither's 
aister)  eaponaed  their  cause  against  Boderick, 
and  oocasioned  the  Moorish  conquest  of  Spain. 
Mariana  calls  the  two  brothers  Eba  and  Sisebntns. 
(Lucas  Tudens.  Chron,  ann.  748  in  Schott.  Hisp. 
JUutL  torn.  iv.  p.  70;  Marian.  De  Reb,  Hiip, 
lib.  Ti  cap.  19,  vol.  L  289,  240,  243;  Baron. 
X  E,  718,  19.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

EBPWALD  (Hen.  Hunt.  Hist,  Angl.  iii.  ann. 
582,  in  M,  H,  B.  720  D),  king  of  East  Anglia. 
CEabpwald.]  [C.  H.] 

EBTHA,  Irish  saint.    [Blahe.] 

EBTHAD,  Pictish  saint.    [Ibohad.] 

EBYIGIUS  (1),  EBYIG,  EBWICH,  Gothic 
king  of  Spain  from  ▲.D.  680  to  687.  Sebastian  of 
Salamanca,  a  9th-centaiT  chronicler  {Eap.  8agr. 
ziiL  476)  says  that  his  father  Ardabastus  was  a 
Greek  exile  from  Bysantium,  who  married  a 
relation  of  king  KindasTinth.  What  is  more 
probable  is  that  Ardabastus  was  a  native  of  one 
of  the  coast  towns  which  remained  under  By- 
santine  rule  up  to  625,  or  possibly  of  Tingis  or 
Septum,  which  still  ob^ed  Bysantine  governors 
at  the  time  of  the  Moorish  inrasion.  Anyhow, 
his  marriage  had  brought  him  within  the  circle 
of  the  Gothic  nobility,  uid  we  find  his  son  Erwig 
among  Wamba*s  pahtmi  at  the  time  of  the 
extraordinary  conspiracy  which  orerthrew  that 
king.  [Wamba.]  What  was  Enrig's  share  in 
the  plot  cannot  now  be  made  out  with  certainty. 
The  poinon  story,  however  (Sebastian  of  Sala- 
manca, in  Etp,  8agr,  xiii.)»  seems  to  be  a  legend- 
ary accretion  of  later  times.  What  probably 
happened  was  that  in  the  unconsciousness  of 
illness  Wamba  was  hurried  into  the  penitential 
habit  (see  for  an  account  of  this  custom  and 
its  abuses,  legislated  upon  before  Wamba's  time 
by  Kindasvinth,  Masdeu's  HUt,  de  EspaHa,  toL  xL 
ikpaHa  OodOf  p.  272),  that  when  he  returned 
to  his  senses  he  found  arrayed  against  him  a 
conspiracy  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  headed 
by  Ervig  and  the  famous  Julian  of  Toledo, 
too  formidable  to  be  resisted,  and  by  which 
he  was  forced  first  to  surrender  his  crown,  and 
lecondly  to  subscribe  to  two  documents:  (a) 
nominating  Errig  his  successor,  (6)  entreating 
the  metropolitan  of  Toledo  to  anoint  Enrig 
king.  Accordingly,  on  the  22nd  of  October, 
680,  eighteen  days  after  the  monastic  habit  had 
been  imposed  upon  Wamba,  Enrig  was  anointed 
king  by  Julian  (the  second  instance  of  anointing 
known  in  Spanish  history ;  Wamba's  is  the  first). 
On  the  9th  of  January  the  twelfth  Council  of 
Toledo,  called  by  Errig,  met  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles.  It,  consisted  of  thirty-four 
bishops,  four  abbats,  three  proxies,  and  fifteen 
riri  iiluiitres  officii  palatini.  The  king  appeared, 
Uaktdf  kaaeliiig,  for  the  prayers  af  the  bishops, 
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implored  them  to  find  remedies  for  the 
of  the  state,  and  handed  to  them  a  iomnu  con- 
taining his  wishes  and  recommendations.  He 
then  retired,  and  the  tomut  was  read.  In  it  the 
council  was  asked  to  confirm  his  election  to  the 
throne,  to  approve  his  fresh  laws  against  the 
Jews,  twenty  of  which  had  been  drawn  up  bv 
himself  and  Julian  in  the  interval  between  his 
accession  and  the  assembly  of  the  council,  as 
well  as  to  reaffirm  the  existing  laws  {Lex  Vim* 
gothormn^  edition  by  Spanish  Academv,  Madrid, 
1815,  tit.  12,  lib.  S)w  The  modification  of 
Wamba's  law  of  military  service,  De  hie  qmi  ad 
beUwn  non  vadmUy  is  recommended  also  on  the 
ground  that  half  the  population  of  Spain  had 
forfeited  civil  rights  under  its  over-strict  pro- 
visions. The  king  had  indeed  resolved  to  anoend 
the  law  for  the  future,  but  the  council  is  asked 
to  reinstate  those  who  have  already  suffered 
from  it. 

The  four  canons  whidi  fellow  are  of  oooaidcr- 
able  historical  and  constitutional  interest.  The 
first  recognises  the  legality  of  Ervig's  title  to 
the  throne.  The  council  have,  it  says,  examined 
three  documents  laid  before  them :  (1)  a  decla- 
ration signed  by  the  eenioree  of  the  palace, 
dei>cribing  the  assumption  of  the  ecclesiastical 
drees  and  tonsure  by  Wamba;  (2)  a  paper  in 
which  Wamba  names  Ervig  his  successor ;  (3)  a 
document  addressed  to  Julian  by  Wamba,  in 
which  Julian  is  directed  to  anoint  Ervig  king. 
After  inspection  of  these  it  declares  Ervig  elected 
king  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  bisbopsy 
and  releases  the  people  from  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Wamba.  May  anathema  and  the  ven- 
geance of  God  overtake  any  who  lift  a  hand 
against  Ervig. 

The  second  canon  provides  that  all  who  have 
assumed  the  garb  of  penitence,  even  against  their 
will,  shall  thenceforward  be  compelled  to  keep 
their  oath,  and  to  refrain  from  all  temporal 
employments.  The  argument  that  the  vow  was 
made  for  them,  and  the  dress  assumed  by  them 
without  their  assent  and  consciousness,  is  to 
avail  them  nothing,  (^ildren  are  not  conscious 
in  baptism  of  what  is  done  for  them,  but  the 
baptismal  vow  is  none  the  less  binding.  Kot- 
withstanding  the  priest  who  rashly  imposes  tha 
penitential  dress  upon  an  unwilling  or  uncon- 
scious person  is  to  be  punished  by  a  year'a 
excommunication.  It  shall  be  sufficient,  how- 
ever, if  he  can  prove  that  the  penitential  dresa 
was  asked  for  by  signs  only,  mamtwn  tncUcOM, 
(Under  Kindasvinth,  Co.  Tol.  x.  3,  a  declaration 
in  writing  had  been  required.)  This  canon  is  of 
course  levelled  against  the  still  living  Wamba. 

The  third  canon  provides  for  the  readmission 
into  ecclesiastical  communion  of  certain  nolitical 
offenders  who  had  been  pardoned  by  the  king 
and  invited  by  him  to  the  royal  table.  It  is  not 
fitting  that  those  "who  eat  with  the  king" 
should  lie  under  the  bann  of  the  church.  Dahn 
{Ktn^  der  Oermanen,  Tte  Abtheilmng,  477) 
takes  this  as  referring  to  Ervig's  co-conspirators, 
who  had  been  the  traitors  of  Wamba  s  reign, 
and  most  probably  concerned  in  Paul's  rebellion 
and  by  wnoee  help,  together  with  that  uf  tha 
church,  Ervig  had  risen  to  power. 

Stephen,  metropolitan  of  Merida,  is  then  intro- 
duced, and  implores  the  pardon  of  the  assembled 
bishops  for  his  complicity  in  certain  acta  ol 
Wamba.     Wamba  had  attempted  with   *'  hk 
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ttlf-wiU*  to  inititiito  two  ntw 
Ijilrfrini,  vpoo  kk  own  raiponiiihilitj  only, 
(inyta  pl«ds  ofRnimlsion  by  the  king,  and  the 
kttk  cnoB  abtolvM  bim,  and  arranges  what  ia 
febtitaewHb  rtgard  to  the  bishoprics.  The 
fttaaoi  mtons  to  all  those  who  had  suffered 
maknj  kt  tb«  noUtion  of  Wamba's  military 
kr,  (k  apsdty  of  giring  eridence,  together 
Ml  tk  titla  of  their  former  rank  and  class, 
btkialh  enoa  the  laws  against  the  Jews,  of 
ffiuk  tkt  titlei  as  giren  in  the  acts  correspond 

Svitli  those  now  standing  in  the  aboro* 
kok  sad  title  of  the  /Wro  JuzgOj  are  con- 
Tbe  ttxtk  canon  is  perliaps  the  moot 
iqatHt  of  the  council.  It  proves  for  the 
^arinvesf  the  right  of  election  to  bishoprics 
k  tk  BetnpolitaB  of  Toledo  and  the  king  only, 
fkisimi  thsRby  At  0B«  fell  swoop  all  the  con- 
Atitkal  piMcss  of  ekctioii  by  clergy  and 
fyb,  caawmtlon  W  metropolitan  toA  snf* 
fiijw,  wA  eoofiraiation  by  the  crown,  which 
U  kn  decreed  by  Cc.  ToL  It.  19.  We  shaU 
hi«  MR  to  ssy  of  this  fiunotu  canon  under 
ttikid  of  Jifisn. '  In  connexion  with  Enrig  it 
I  atmitiaf,  as  throwing  light  npon  the  di»- 
adv  ttd  objects  of  the  conspiracy  to  which 
b*fiikiitkroB& 
Tk  tvtUtb  eoondl  of  Toledo,  as  Helfferich 
Wii2«djpoiBtcdoiit(J5ii<s<eA«M^inMf0«sdUdU0, 
AcmX  v»  imitated  in  all  points  from  the 
^  oneadl  vader  Rekesrinth.  «*  like  Rekee- 
^  Imf  eslls  the  eoondl  in  January,  makes 
*  ^M^  briigB  forward  proposals  of  legislation, 
bilk  kdaoQs  drawn  up  in  twelre  canons,  the 
&it»U  enoa  being  merely  a  thanksgiving 
*ki  ki  Hi  parallel  also  in  the  eighth  conn- 
Qs  «^  the  same  complete  list  of  signa- 
^  ad  that  decretnm  and  lex  shall  not  be 
fans  (m  a  ToL  TiiL  ;  Aguirf«-CaUlani 
^  ^  *?pcnds  a  decretnm  imd  constitutio 
hi  Oodinsr's  time."  [QUKTBlifAR.]  The 
^*^Ki  muu  to  have  been  to  connect  the  new 
*|>  OMfiately  with  that  of  Rekesrinth, 
W*Rl>HBe,  passiDg  orer  the  reign  of  Wamba, 
■^  ^  to  gire  it,  if  possible,  an  air  of  legi- 
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^thits  yean  later  (Nor.  4,  663)  Enrig 
*Miid  the  thirteenth  council  of  Toledo, 
*^  mdcr  the  presidency  of  Julian,  consisted 
''kty.Kni  biuc^  nine  abbats,  twenty-six 
pnot  aad  twesty-six  yiri  illustres.  The  same 
^■vitt  were  obserred  aa  at  the  preceding 
*otti,iiii  vt  hare  again  the  king's  appearance 
^^  tk  bishops,  hk  prostration  before  the 
I^^^MiB  coetus  Testri  rererentia  humilis 
*^(«>f»  prostcmorX  A^d  the  delivery  of  the 
^>  h  this  council  those  who  had  suffered 
"^■viy  iid  eonfisoation  of  goods  under  the 
^***>  rap  oa  account  of  Paul's  rebellion 
^  rtOl  (uthcr  propitiated.  Canon  1  ordered 
*  Mrtatioa  of  the  forfeited  property  except 
■*»  »b««  the  property  had  been  already 
^i>^«othcrL  All  that  stiU  remained  in 
J*  ^  tmtaiy  (fisci— jnribus  applicata)  of 
*^*^K«ed  goods  was  ordered  to  be  restored. 
y*^farbids  the  arbitrary  imprisonment  or 
*|^*>«^  ripalatmi  or  ecclesiastics.  Accused 
^*>  *f  hi|h  eccl«nA<tical  or  secular  rank 
^^^  k  be  tortured  or  chained  or  robbed 
?**  ptit  before  triaL  They  were  to  be 
*>Hk  «itboat  dday  before  the  tribunal  of 
"*?^iBd  there  judged  after  a  fair  hearing. 


By  canon  3  all  arrears  of  taxes  up  to  the  first 
year  of  Ervii^'s  reign  were  remitted,  a  measure 
which  looks  like  a  bid  for  popularity  on  the  part 
of  a  consciously  weak  government.  Canon  4, 
dt  Mwntione  Begii  Prolia,  is  the  first  appearance 
of  a  form  which  recurs  in  later  councils  under 
Egica.  Decrees  on  the  same  subject,  differently 
worded,  are  to  be  found  in  C  Td.  v.  2  and 
C.  Tol.  vi  16.  Attempts  to  murder  the  queen 
or  the  royal  fkmily,  to  despoil  them  of  their 
goods,  to  impose  the  tonsure  upon  the  sons 
or  the  religious  habit  on  the  daughters  or 
daughters  ia  law,  to  inflict  exile,  mutilation,  or 
stripes  upon  any  of  them,  are  described  and 
denounced  with  singular  minuteness.  We  shall 
find  this  canon  first  attacked  and  then  imitated 
by  Egioa,  Ervig's  successor  (q.  v.)  Can<m  fi, 
which  no  doubt  had  a  clear  political  meaning  at 
the  time,  is  now  inexplicable  to  us.  It  forbids 
the  marriage  of  a  king's  widow  with  any  one, 
even  though  a  king  hLnselfj  much  less  with  n 
subject.  It  cannot  be  allowed  that  a  former 
queen,  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  deceased  king, 
should  give  herself  to  a  subject.  The  third 
council  of  Sanigossa,  held  in  691,  went  further 
than  this,  and  drew  up  a  canon  (Can.  5,  Hefele, 
ConC'Oetck  iii.  297)  directing  that  a  royal 
widow  should  be  compelled  to  retire  into  a 
cloister  immediately  after  her  husband's  death. 
Canon  6  provided  that  henceforward  no  slave  or 
freedman  should  ever  be  admitted  to  the  palace 
offices.  '*  Exceptis  servu  vel  libertis  fiscaUbus," 
no  non-noble  person  should  be  made  administrator 
of  the  fiscus  or  of  the  royal  property.  The 
canon  contains  an  interesting  reference  to  past 
slave  revolts. 

For  the  remaining  six  canons  of  C.  Tol.  xiiL 
on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  see  Agnirre- 
Catalani,  iv.  285,  or  Hefele,  Conc,'Oe$ch,  iiL  289. 
The  council  was  scarcely  over,  and  all  the 
members  of  it  had  not  yet  left  Toledo,  when 
legates  arrived  from  pope  Leo  11.  (towards  the 
end  of  Nov.  or  Dec  683)  asking  for  the  confir- 
mation  in  council  by  all  the  Spanish  bishops  of 
the  acts  of  the  sixth  general  council  against  the 
Monothelites.  The  king  and  Julian,  however, 
replied  that  it  was  impossible  immediately  to 
reassemble  the  national  council  which  had  just 
broken  up,  and  to  compel  distant  bishops  to  under- 
take another  winter  journey.  They  consented^ 
however,  to  call  a  council  for  the  following  year, 
and  meanwhile  copies  of  the  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  were  sent  to  every  metropolitan 
to  receive  the  signatures  of  the  bishops  of  his 
province.  In  Nov.  684  the  fourteenth  council  ol 
Toledo  met.  Only  seventeen  bishops  from  Car- 
thaginensis  were  present,  though  the  metropoli* 
tans  of  Tarragona,  Narbonne,  Merida,  Braga,  and 
Seville  sent  vicars.  Taken  in  connexion  with 
the  canon  of  t^e  twelfth  council  upon  which 
rests  the  primacy  of  Toledo,  it  is  noticeable  that 
here,  as  in  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  councils^ 
Julian  alone  signs  as  metropolitanus  out  of  tho 
six  Spanish  metropolitans.  All  the  rest  (Merida, 
Braga,  Tarragona,  Narbonne,  and  Seville)  sign  as 
plain  episcopi  Julian  indeed  was  at  this  timer 
the  greatest  power  in  the  state,  and  seems  to 
have  completely  governed  the  vacillating  ani 
often  conscience-stricken  Ervig. 

At  the  C  Tol.  xiv.  the  acts  of  the  sixth  general 
synod  were  approved,  and  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  were  ordered  to  be  inoorporsted  m 
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the  Codoi  Canonwn  of  the  Spanish  church 
(drawn  np  probably  before  633).  Three  jears 
afterwards,  on  the  14th  Norember,  687,  Enrig 
laid  down  his  ilI*won  dignity,  and  died  a  few 
days  atlterwards  in  a  monastery.  He  had  pre- 
viously, to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  sons,  named 
Egica,  Wamba's  nephew  and  the  husband  of  his 
daughter,  Cixilo,  as  his  successor — an  act  no 
doubt  of  amends  and  conciliation  towards  the 
party  of  the  dispossessed  Icing.  Errig  made 
certain  alterations  in  the  Fmro  Juxgo,  for  an 
account  of  which  see  Helfferich,  p.  200.  Sebas- 
tian of  Salamanca  says  of  him  **  leges  a  Wam- 
bane  institutas  corrupit  et  alias  ex  nomine  sno 
adidit.**  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  that, 
putting  the  Jew  laws  out  of  count,  the  revision 
of  which  he  himself  speaks  in  i.  3,  1  of  the 
J^u«ro  Juxgo  was  confined  to  the  alteration  of 
Wamba's  law  of  military  service  (ix.  3,  8),  the 
abolition  of  a  law  of  Kindasvinth  on  the  subject 
of  false  witness  (ii.  4,  7),  and  the  addition  of 
certain  unimportant  laws,  one  of  which  certainly 
was  afterwards  rehandled  by  Egica. 

The  acts  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  councils 
of  Toledo  throw  a  curious  and  uncertain  light 
on  this  reign  of  crime  and  disaster.  Ervig 
seems  to  have  come  to  power  as  the  instrument 
of  th^  vengeance  of  the  church  and  nobility  upon 
his  predecessor,  who  had  attacked  the  privileges 
and  attempted  to  tame  the  excesses  of  both 
orders.  His  own  reiga  appean  to  have  been 
little  more  than  a  series  of  e6%)rts,  more  or  less 
successful,  to  maintain  by  concessions  to  the 
powerful  parties  who  had  carried  him  to  power, 
the  sceptre  thus  obtained.  By  the  modification 
of  the  law  of  military  service,  by  the  atrocious 
laws  against  the  Jews,  and  by  the  concentration 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  church  in  the  hands  of 
the  metropolitan  of  Toledo,  the  stability  and 
coherence  of  the  Gothic  state  were  sensibly 
shaken.  The  primacy  of  Toledo  had  been  Julian  s 
reward  for  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  agiMn<»t 
Wamba.  He  used  it  mainly  in  those  frigiithil 
persecutions  of  the  Jews,  which  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  coming  downfall  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom  (Dozy,  Hitt,  (ks  Mtutulmans 
fEtpagney  ii.  26).  On  the  other  hand  the 
weakening  of  Wamba's  military  law  left  the 
country  defenceless  against  the  attacks  of  Mousa 
and  Tarik  thirty  yeara  laUr.  '*  With  Ervig's 
accession,"  says  Gams,  '*  began  the  thirty  yoara 
of  agony  and  anarchy  ended  by  the  battle  of  the 
Guadalete." 

See  the  Latin  and  Spanish  texts  of  the 
acts  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  councils  of 
Toledo,  which  are  the  chief  sources  for  the 
history  of  this  reign,  with  notes,  in  Tejada  v 
Bamiro's  CoU,  de  CanimeB  de  la  fgl.  Esp.  Madrid, 
1849 ;  Sebastian  of  Salamanca,  Chron.  Esp,  Sag. 
xiii.  477;  Chron.  Albeld.  id.  ib.  The  13th- 
century  chroniclers.  Rod.  Tol.  and  Luc.  Tud.  apud 
Schott.  Hisp,  Illua,  The  best  modem  account  is 
that  of  Dahn,  Kdnige  dcr  Oennanen,  Vte  Ab- 
theilung,  215;  see  also  Helfierich's  EnUfUiung 
und  QeachUMe  det  We$tgothen  -  Hechta,  The 
older  French  and  German  histories  of  Romey, 
Rosseuw  St.  Hilaire,  Lemkke,  Schaefer,  and 
Aschbach  have  been  superseded  by  Dahn.  For 
the  Spanish  accounts,  and  indeed  for  the  whole 
literature  of  the  subject,  see  lists  given  at  the 
beginning  of  Dahn's  Vte  Abtheilung.  For  an 
iH^riptioQ  containing  Ervig's  oamct  but  cf  '  i- 
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certain  date,  see  Hubner's  Itucrr.  Hiap,  Ckriti, 
23A.  [M.  A.  W.] 

EBYIOIUS  (8)  or  ERYINGIUS,  ninth 
bishop  of  Besiers,  succeeding  Paootaais  {OaiL 
ChrUi,  vi.  299).  Among  those  preeent  at  the 
sixteenth  coundl  of  Toledo  occun  '*  Beterrenais 
ecclesiae  episcopus  "  (Mansi,  xiL  84  c^  See  the 
following  article.  [S  A.  £.] 

ERYIOIUS  (8),  bUhop  of  Calabria,  subscribes 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  councils  of  Toledo, 
688  and  693,  under  Egica.  The  Ervig  of  the 
sixteenth  council  has  been  held  erroneously  to 
have  been  a  bishop  of  Beziere  (Biterra),  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  Florez  gives  various  reasons  against 
this  (Etp.  8agr,  vL  227),  and  certainly  the  order 
of  the  signatures  in  the  fifWnth  and  sixteenth 
councils  seems  to  identify  the  two  Ervigs.  Ervig 
is  the  last  bishop  of  Calabria  {^E$p,  Sagr,  xiv. 
47 ;  Aguirre^atalani,  iv.  313,  333.)  [Servus- 
Dei.]  [M.  a.  W.] 

EBWALD  (1)  (Hen.  Hunt.  HitL  Angl,  in  ii 
M,  H,  B.  719  D),  king  of  East  Anglia.    [Eabf- 

WILD.]  [&  H.] 

EBWALD  (2)  (AimuALis,  Abnual,  Eruald, 
Eruau>08)  was  a  Scotic  monk,  companion  and 
disciple  of  St.  Kilian  of  Franconia ;  he  was  mar^ 
tyred  Jan.  19,  a.d.  680,  but  is  not  found  in  the 
Acta  8t.  KUiani^  and  much  doubt  surrounds  his 
history.  The  BoUandista  place  him  among  their 
praetermissi  of  Jan.  19,  Feb.  15,  July  8,  and 
Oct.  2,  while  the  Scotch  annalists  also  comme- 
morate him,  but  can  give  no  authentic  informa- 
tion. (DempsUr,  Hid,  Ecd.  QmU,  Soot.  i.  244; 
Camerarius,  de  Soot.  Fort.  178 ;  CHanlon,  Iriah 
Samts,  ii.  565.)  [J.  Q.] 

EBTtHABIUS,  praetorian  prafeet  und*r 
Leo  1.  and  Zeno.  (Cod.  Just.  lib.  i.  tit.  4,  16.) 
Finding  that  the  taxes  which  2^no  was  trying  to 
levy  were  excessive,  he  asked  leave  to  ntire 
f^om  his  office,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the 
state  (Smd.  ad  nom.)  ^M.  F.  A.3 

EBYTHBAEUS  (Ertthrius),  biahop  of 
Amisns,  in  the  province  of  Helenopontua,  who 
signed  the  letter  addressed  by  the  bishopa  of 
that  province  to  the  emperor  Leo  on  the  subject 
of  Timotheus  Aelurus,  c  A.D.  458w  {Acta  Co. 
Chahod.  pt.  UL  c  54;  Manai,  viL  608  a;  Le 
Quien,  Or.  Chr.  I  536.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

EBTTBIUS,  bishop  of  Lagania.  [ERBCHTnTS.] 

[T.  W.  D.J 

ESADDAEUS,  the  name  of  one  of  tbte 
paternal  angels  in  the  system  of  JUBTINIU 
(Hippol.  Se/.  V.  26,  p.  151).  The  name  u  appa- 
rently the  same  as  that  given  by  the  Naasbembb 
to  the  Maker  of  this  world,  ry  ravnif  r^f  xr^ 
o-ff«f  Biifuovpy^  litraXZai^  ^^  wply^  ^i0fM^ 
rrrdpr^  (HippoL  Bef.  v.  7,  p.  104).     Both  forma 

no  doubt  rapresent  the  Hebraw  ^^  tK.  Ir 
the  Gnostic  systems  the  Hebrew  names  for  Ood 
nrt  commonly  used  to  denote  subordinate  agenta ; 
and  Epiphanius  {Baer.  40,  p.  296)  notes  this  la 
particular  of  the  name  SaStot.  Harrej 
(Irenaeus  I.  225),  adopting  the  form  Esakbteua, 
attempts,  with  little  probability,  to  conned  il^ 

word  with  ^(^  a  tree.    [See  Gnosis.] 

[as.2 


IBAUNI 
CAlAin,  heretics.    [EftAlAf  (8).] 

ISilAS  (L\  w  EfTpiian,  who  tuflrend 
umidea  with  otkcn  at  Ciitrta,  in  Palestine, 
»kDbektiu(Eaeet.ifart  Powell;  BoiL 
Mad.  Feb.  16;  Mam,  Mart  Feb.  16;  BolL 
4*  Si  16  Feb.  11865).  Baronitu  usigna  the 
WBtnim  to  AJK  308  (A  £.  ann.  308,  ir.). 

p.  W.  D.] 

GSAU8  (IX  •  Penian  knight  of  the  rojai 
ftai,  ai  thi  ton  of  Adabns  of  Anun  in 
innii.  Hi  wae  present  at  the  torture  and 
ointMa  ff  Briehjesai,  Etiaa,  and  their  com- 
pmm  mitt  Sapor  11.  in  327.  [Euab.]  He 
wnu  tk  aarratiTe  of  their  acts  in  Chaldee, 
nwe  Mctapkrastes  translated  it  into  Greek. 
(laa.  Mart  Oriatt  1211,  224.)     [G.  T.  S.] 

KAIA8  (I)  (biALUi),  an  Egyptian  abbat. 
Tfot  vc  isnfned  to  one  of  this  name  and 
iapiitins  twenty-nine  OraUonei  on  the 
amgtie  lift,  appsrtntlj  addressed  to  those  who 
««e  nder  the  sathor's  can,  and  nineteen 
tbpiirii  «  the  monastic  life,  entitled  Dt 
iifim  Ettrt^atkm  H  Qmei$,  Both  then 
nrti  irt  ginn  by  Migne  (Pfttr.  6r.  zL 
lIM-miX  GbtderioB,inhUjEbo(fsuv6fn«ixie 
JfaMM^i^  hss  pablished  sereral  sajings  of 
« iMsl  Eatsi,  as  well  as  the  saying  of  an 
•Brtie  vhs  ■entions  Eaaias  as  one  weU  known 
iW^H  ^^'  u  ScdL  Or.  JfoM.  L  445,  596, 
n,  I09X  AjDoog  the  works  of  Benedict  of 
i^  (7fi-821)  there  are  sizty^ght  Bsgwlae 
rflfaMoktby  ««l8aias  abbas  "  (Patr.  Ut.  dii. 
tt^-4S7>  Johaof  Damascos  also  has  preserred 
t«  frifMBU  of  an  abbat  Esaias  (Pntr.  Gr. 
>tmi)L  Whether  all  these  works  are  to  be 
■sM  to  the  anie  person  or  not  is  by  no 
■■■i  cfav.  Aramenina,  a  bishop  (apparently 
kTP**B>  pMMUy  Ammon  of  Antinoe,  e.  A.D. 
^i  wriing  to  Theophilns,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
■^(315-412),  mentions  an  Esaias  whom  he 
^  ^>"«i»  sad  respecting  whom  Theophilns 
W  nak  MBe  cnqniries ;  bnt  he  acqoaints  ns 
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*4k  aitUag  more  than  his  name  and  the 
kettf  kii  Wbg  an  aKetic  RnHnns  of  Aquileia 
•*^  ilOX  a  Us  SUtoria  Moitaehorum  (Patr. 
i<LxxL4t7X  ■P««ki  of  three  ascetics  (Esaias 
N(  «e)who  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
^  *Qt  ia  eompany  to  risit  the  anchoret 
^^  sad  ht  adds  that  they  were  present 
*  -'■ph^  death.  Anaph,  otherwise  known 
•^mmm  to  Iwre  died  c  A.i>.  401  (BoU. 
i*  ^  Ian.  L  848>  Palladios  (c.  ^.D. 
^  nidtt  a  story  rery  similar  to  that  of 
«^  {Bkt  lam,  oe.  55^8,  in  Patr.  Or. 
^  113^  He  dbo  (cc  15,  16)  speaks  of  an 
■■^  the  ton  of  a  wedthy  S^nish  merchant, 
■«<i«iiMelf  along  with  his  brother  PaMas, 
•tbtek  of  their  ftrther,  to  an  asceUc  life, 
*rf^«a  feaafing  a  monastery,  the  other 
^■i|  a  anchoret ;  bnt  which  of  them  it 
vtAitleame  an  abbat  cainot  be  determined 
*■  tb  BBTTBtiTe.  (Galland.  Noia.  praef. 
5«*  h,  AHmt;  Tillemont,  tU.  711,  Vie 
^Mkfm  lUbaUts  <^«>  Bkt  Lot.  i.  254.) 

[T.  W.  D.] 
J8AIAS  (fX  bishop   of  Hermopolis  Parra 
t*""*")  «n  the  Egyptian  Delta.    He  took 
JRa  tW  Epkcsine  " Latrocininm,*'  A.a  449, 
^iWiatke  frorth  gooanl  oonndl  in  451, 


baring  apparently  changed  his  opinions.   (Mansi, 
TiL  404 ;  Le  Qoien,  Or.  Oriit,  ii.  516.) 

[J.  de  8.1 

ESAIAS  (6X  bishop  of  Elaea,  in  the  prorinct 
of  Aflia,  signed   the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  a.d.  451.    (Le  Quien,  Orient  Christ  I 
699;  Mansi,  ri.  1085.)  [L.  D.^ 

ESAIAS  (8)  (I8A1A8),  bishop  of  Nancratis,  in 
the  prorince  of  Aegyptus  I.,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  5th  centnry  (Le  Qnien,  Orient  Christ,  ii. 
523).  He  was  one  of  the  Egyptian  bishops  who 
wrote  to  the  emperor  Leo,  after  the  murder  of 
Proterins  bishop  of  Alexandria  by  Timotheus- 
Aelums  and  his  followers,  a.d.  457  (Act,  Co, 
Choked,  pt.  iii.  c  22 ;  Maasi,  vii.  530  c),  and 
also  one  of  the  signataries  to  the  synodical  letter 
of  Gennadius  bishop  of  Onstantinople,  con- 
demning simony,  A.D.  459  (Mansi,  rii.  917  e). 
When  the  emperor  Z^eno  restored  Timothena 
Solofacioltts,  the  successor  of  Proterins,  to  his  see, 
Esaias  was  one  of  the  legates  whom  that 
bishop  sent  to  Simplicius,  bishop  of  Rome,  to 
announce  the  £sct  of  his  return  (Simpl.  Pap.  ep« 
11,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IrUi.  49;  Baron.  A.  K 
ann.  478,  ix.;  Le  (^en,  iL  523>       [T.  W.  D.] 

ESAIAS  (7X  bishop  of  Rhodn  and  metro- 
politan, under  which  designation  his  name  is 
attached  to  the  report  of  the  sjrnod  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  520,  to  pope  Hormisdas,  respecting 
the  ordination  of  Epiphanius  (Mansi,  riii.  492  D^ 
In  the  foUowhig  year,  as  related  by  Theophanes, 
Esaias  of  Rhodes  was  deposed  and  punished  for 
oorrapt  morals  by  the  emperor,  together  with 
Alexander  of  Diospolis  in  Thrace.  (Theoph* 
Chronog.  ann.  521,  p.  151,  in  Patr.  Gr.  cnii'# 
407  'f  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  i.  925.)   [C.  H.] 

ESAIAS  (8)  CH<raIaf>  a  deacon,  apparently, 
of  Palestine,  who  was  ordained  bishop  of  Alex* 
andria  in  succeaion  to  Peter  Mongus  (Liberatns^ 
Brefi.  c  18,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Ixriii.  1029  ▲> 
Le  Quien,  Oriens  ^w,  ii.  420).  Sophroniua 
calls  him  the  **  associate  of  another  Peter,*^ 
whoa  he  denounces  in  no  BMasured  terms  (r^ 
*\fifHpiK^¥  aal  ^pti^ofidpfiapoif  fAiaafut^  Ep,  Synod, 
ap.  Act.  Cone  Const  A.D.  680,  actio  xi. ;  Lal>be, 
Ti  889  B,  ed.  1671 ;  Cone.  fJener,  iu.  167,  ed. 
1628>  His  election  being  opposed,  and  the 
ralidity  of  his  ordination  being  challenged,  on 
the  ground  that  the  hands  of  the  ordainei,^ 
Epiphanius  of  Perga,  the  netropolis  of  Pam^ 
phylia  Secunda,  h^  been  laid  on  him  by  othera 
after  that  prelate  wu  dead,  on  which  account  hia 
opponents  caUed  Esaias-  ¥9Kpox*tpeT6inTrost  and 
numbers  stil>  adhering  to  nim,  a  schism  took 
place,  and  his  followers  were  daignated 
«*£saiani"  (Liberatusy  u.  s,  1029  b;  Timoth. 
Prab.  de  Recept  Haeret,  io  Migne,  Patr.  Gr. 
buurri.  pt.  ir  45,  §  14 ;  Asaman.  Diss,  de  Mono* 
physit,  Bibl*  Or^  iL  s.  Vf.  Sophfonins  (k.  t.)  charga 
Esaias  and  Peter  with  baring  originated 
''another  Aeephalian  heasy  among  the  Ace- 
phali "  (Neale,  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  iii. 
{  3,  p.  22>  [T.  W.  D.] 

ESALDAEUa    [Esadimleus.] 

ESCHATOLOGT.  The  word,  of  compara* 
tively  late  origin  in  theological  language,  is 
applied  to  that  branch  of  theology  which  deala 
with  the  ultimate  datinia  of  mankind,  with  tba 
jbar  last  things  (rii  Igx'W'a)    death  and    nd^ 
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meat,  hearen  and  hell.  Other  eubjects,  which 
may  be  thought  of  as  belonging  to  the  lait  stage 
of  the  great  drama  of  the  world's  history,  pre- 
sented ia  the  apocalyptic  language  of  Scripture 
with  more  or  less  clearness — such  as  the  coming  of 
the  antichrist)  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ— are 
dealt  with  separately  [ANTiCHRiflT ;  CuiLiAsn]. 
In  closer  connexion  with  eschatology  properly  so 
called,  lying  so  closely  on  the  bonier-land  that 
they  naturally  come  within  our  yiew,  are  the 
questions  as  to  the  intermediate  state  of  souls 
between  death  and  judgment,  which  are  dealt 
with  under  Death  axd  the  Dead  and  Pua- 
OATOBT.  Three  distinct  elements  may  be  noted 
as  working  upon  the  minds  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  period  in  which  their  belief  as  to 
the  future  state  of  the  souls  of  men  was  taking 
definite  shape.  There  was  (1)  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament ;  (2)  the  belief  inherited  &>m 
Judaism;  (3)  the  mythical  or  philosophical 
•peculations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world. 
A  full  examination  of  (1)  lies  outside  our  present 
province,  but  it  may  be  noted,  as  in  part  ex- 
plaining the  varying  phases  of  the  Church's 
doctrine,  that  its  language  also  seems  to  look  in 
three  different  directions.  On  the  one  hand, 
stress  is  laid,  in  parables,  and  the  interpretation 
of  parables,  on  the  separation  between  the  good 
and  the  evil  as  the  last  act  of  the  Divine  Judge. 
The  angels  of  judgment  ^  sever  the  wicked  from 
among  the  just "  (Matt.  xiiL  49>  <"  The  wicked 
go  into  aeonian  punishment,  the  righteous  into 
ammian  life"  (Matt.  xxr.  46).  Words  that 
express  an  indefinitely  prolonged  duration  are 
piled  one  on  the  other  as  representing  the  result 
of  that  separation.  **  The  smoke  of  the  torment  of 
the  lost  ascendeth  up  for  aeons  of  aeons  "  (Rev. 
xiv.  11).  £ven  those  who  hold  that  the  finality 
of  that  judgment,  or  the  perpetuity  of  the 
sufferings  to  which  it  leads,  is  not  asserted  in 
terms  must  admit  that  it  is  at  least  a  natural 
inference  Arom  the  language  in  which  Christ 
and  His  apostles  speak  of  it.  In  reference  to 
the  intermediate  state,  its  teaching  is  less 
definite.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fact  that  the  day 
•I  judgment,  when  the  books  shall  be  opened  and 
men  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  works,  is 
thought  of  as  in  the   near  or  distant  future 

Matt.  XXV.  31 ;  2  Cot,  v.  10 ;  Rev.  xx.  1412), 
seems  to  preclude  the  thought  that  an  irrevo- 
cable sentence  is  passed  at  the  moment  of  death, 
leaving  nothing  for  the  Judge  to  do  but  to 
proclaim  what  had  been  already,  as  it  were, 
registered  in  the  books  of  Gk>d ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  adoption  of  the  Hebrew  phra- 
svology  which  spoke  of  Abraham's  bosom  and 
Paradise  for  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  of  the 
language  of  Greek  thinkers  as  to  a  punishment 
retributive  or  reformatory  in  Hades ;  of  departing 
and  being  with  Christ,  as  better  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  life  (Luke  xvi.  22-23, 
niii.  43),  excludes  the  thovght  of  a  long  sleep, 

n  which  the  soul  is  unconscious,  between  death 
and  the  resurrection,  while  this  again  is,  in  Its 
turn,  balanced  by  the  language  which  speaks  of 
death,  as  others  spoke  of  it,  as  a  sleep  ( I  Thess. 
iv.  13, 14 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  20 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  52 ;  John 
xi.  11).  That  the  sleep  was  not  one  of  uncon- 
sciousness, and  that  some  were  capable  of  rising 
to  a  higher  stage  of  knowledge  and  holiness  seemed 
io  be  implied  in  the  statements  that  Christ 
^  vent  und  preached  to  the  spirits  in  person," 


and  that  the  **  Gospel  was  preachad  to  ^« 
dead"  (1  Pet.  iiL  18;  iv.  6).  It  cannot  ba 
wondered  at  that  starting  firom  these  data  the 
conclusions  of  Christian  eschatology  have,  for  the 
moat  part,  affirmed  the  endlessness  alike  of 
the  rewards  and  punishments  which  shall  be 
awarded  by  the  Judge  after  the  resurrection, 
that  they  have  looked  to  the  intermediate  stata 
with  both  hope  and  fear;  that  there,  if  any- 
where, they  have  seen  the  region  in  which  a 
work  of  Ulumination  and  purification  might  be 
carried  on  behind  the  veiL 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  thai 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  tends  hi  not 
a  few  passages  to  the  thought  of  an  universal 
restoration.  The  very  term  *'  restitution  of  all 
things  "  (Acts  iii.  21)  seems  to  imply  a  return 
to  the  primeval  state  in  which  God  looked  on  the 
work  of  His  hands,  and  saw  that  it  was  good 
((jen.  i.  31)  before  sin  and  pain,  evil,  moral  or 
physical,  had  marred  its  pexfection.  If  evil  in 
both  its  aspects  was  the  devil's  work,  Christ  cama 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  (Heb.  iL  14; 
1  John  iiL  8),  and  that  destruction  is  hardly 
accomplished  by  rescuing  here  and  there,  as  it 
were,  one  soul  in  a  thousand.  He  is  to  roign, 
this  reigning  apparently  being  closed  by  the 
judgment,  and  therefore  including  the  whole 
intermediate  state,  until  He  has  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet  (1  Cot,  xv.  2b),  And  among 
these  enemies  are  death  and  Hades  (1  Cor.  xv. 
26,  55),  which  are  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire,  which  is  the  second  death  (Rev.  xx.  14) 
The  argument  of  St.  Paul  in  the  great  Theodicy 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  halts  in  chap.  v.  ii 
we  make  the  ultimate  result  of  the  work  of  the 
second  head  of  the  human  race  narrower  in  its 
range  than  that  of  the  first.  **  The  many  "  who 
''sl^  be  constituted  righteous"  are  repre- 
sented as  corresponding  with  **  the  many  "  who 
were  constituted  sinners  (Rom.  v.  19),  and 
the  language  of  the  previous  verse  shews  that 
«*  the  many  "  are  equivalent  to  **  all"  The  hope 
of  St.  Paul  for  his  kinsmen  that  **all  Israa. 
shall  be  saved"  (Rom.  xi.  26)  is  not  saUsfied  by 
the  conversion  of  a  few,  or  even  of  many,  indi 
vidual  Israelites  in  some  far-off  future  genera 
tion.  Even  those  who  stumbled  at  the  rock  of 
offence  had  not  so  stumbled  as  to  fall  irre 
trievably  (Rom.  xi.  11).  All,  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike,  have  been  concluded  under  tmbelief  that 
God  might  have  mercy  upon  all  (Rom.  xi.  32). 
Lastly,  there  were  not  a  few  passages  in  the 
apostolic  writings  which  might  suggest,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  have  suggested,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  idea  of  '*  destruction  "  in  the  sense 
of  *'  annihilation  "  as  the  ultimate  punishment 
of  the  wicked.  There  is  the  constant  use  of  the 
words  **  destruction,"  and  its  equivalent  *«  per- 
dition "  (AirMXc/a)  of  the  various  forms  of  the 
cognate  verbs  **  destroy  "  and  "  perish."  There 
is  the  prominence  given  to  the  thought  that  life, 
eternal  life,  is  represented  as  the  gift  of  God 
(Rom.  vi.  23) ;  that  nnrepented  sin  brings  the 
loss  of  that  life ;  that  the  King  destroys  his 
enemies;  that  the  extremest  penalty  is  de- 
scribed aa  the  second  death  (Rev.  xx.  14;  xxi.  8). 
The  language  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  it 
has  been  urged,  does  not  assume,  on  philosophical 
grbunds,  as  Plato  did,  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul.  It  speaks  of  God  only  as  having 
immortality  as  belonging  to  His  essential  beiii| 
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(I  TSb.  TL  15) ;  of  the  mptH  of  Chriift  ab 
krisf  koiglit  to  lif kt  or  Ulummed  that  hope 
«r  inoftelhy  (3  Tim.  i  10).  Demth,  which  is, 
It  ImC,  the  erer-recnrring  symbol  of  the 
loiibMBt  ti  eri),  suggests  the  thought  of  the 
m  d  cflHetoos  ezistence  rather  than  of  a 
^ofstsited  eoasdoorawi  of  nuserr  (GefL  iii. 
n;B(a.rL2S> 

Uii tWioQs  that  as  the  langnage  of  the  New 
Tatinnt  was,  Cor  the  most  part,  addressed  to 
tkM  wb  kd  been  tnincd  in  the  popular  beliefe 
if  JaUn,  it  was  likelj,  ao  fiur  as  it  did  not 
pvfaitsgdait  them,  to  be  interpreted  bj  those 
Mdk  We  hare  to  ask,  aooordinglj,  what  ther 
vn^  vhst  mum  was  attached  in  them  to  such 
tfflB  «  "death,-  «« destruction,"  "hades," 
*FndbK,'**'6cheBna.''  As  fiur  as  one  Jewish 
iKt,tkt  ef  th«  Sadduoees,  is  concerned,  there 
ii  M  iwB  fo  doubt  (Matt.  xxii.  23  ;  Acts  xziii. 
^  Tkef  daisd  the  resurrection,  and  did  not 
Ml  kMk,  ss  the  Greek  thinker  did,  upon  a 
yUl  m.  tke  hnmortalitj  of  the  incorporeal 
Mk  Thej  confined  the  action  of  the  retribu- 
tbe  ji^ioe  of  God,  following,  as  thej  urged, 
tb  tacktflg  of  Moses,  to  the  rewards  and 
pubaeat  of  the  present  life.  With  the 
nDBMsnd  the  great  bodj  of  the  Jews  of  the 
fi^niua,  who  attached  themselres  to  no  school 
«  HcC,  tlM  case  was  otherwise.  They  believed 
> •iHameftion  (AcU  xziiL  26^  and,  if  we  ao- 
■KtWftsteiBeBt  of  Josephus  {AnL  xriii.  13), 
a  tk  Bstual  ''immortal  rigour"  (f^vs 
AMwff)  of  the  souL  They  spoke  of  the  joy 
ft  iVaiiie,  of  the  flames  and  torments  of 
^(bns.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  they 
1>^  «•  the  state  of  the  dead  as  one  capable  of 
ki^  iafiaiacsd  for  good  by  the  prayers  of  the 
^  [DsATH  ASD  THX  Dbad].  Prayers  for  the 
M«in  SB  eetabliabed  part  of  the  ritual  of 
the  lyiifogie  at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
h  tkit  of  tbe  temple  sacrifices  were  added  to 
thtpajni  ^MaccxiL43-^).  They  are  ap- 
pnatlj  iinlied  in  St.  Paul's  prayer  for  Onesi- 
l^ns  (3  m^  i  16-18).  They  appear  in  the 
*^  iaseriptions,  probably  in  the  2nd  cen- 
^ifter  Christ,  in  Jewish  cemeteries  (Garucci, 
^AvsdiyAiJSM).  How  fiur  the  Pharisaic,  or 
^  pfalar,  belief  accepted  the  Midlessness  of 
P'^^^wk  is,  from  this  point  of  riew,  a  ques- 
^^CnatiBportaoce.  It  has  been  broiadly 
^y'^  kj  these  who  ^»eak  with  the  authority 
vurvtt  that  the  Tairoud  is  altogether  silent 
«tMi  poBt ;  that  the  punishment  eren  of  the 
****  ■MOi  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Babbis, 
■^  hr  s  tcsMo,  and  that  Uie  sacrifices,  or  even 
j»payg»  of  the  day  of  atonement  avail  to 
*|*"^pHdea  for  those  who  have  deserved 
^tmmiMf^  (Deutsch,  Bemaim,  p.  35,  and  the 
"'^■itieidted  in  Parrar's  Eternal  Bope,  Esc, 
^  It  maj  he  questioned,  however,  whether 
7*  y  »ot  a  somewhat  one-sided  statement. 
J^  who,  at  least,  represents  a  widely 
^■4  ktm  of  HelleniBtic  Pharisaism,  speaks 
?[j*»PWiaess  not  only  as  holding  the  natural 
^'^'t^l'ty  of  the  sonVbut  as  thinking  that 
"••hokstedone  evil  are  kept  in  an  everlast- 
*t  (Asi,  not  tMnosX  prison-house  {Ant 
'^  It t  SXand  Schflttgen  {ffor.  ffebr.  m  Matt. 
^^\9ttUtfnm  the  Midrash  on  Eoheleth 
y*  ^fK  "In  hoc  mundo  quae  peccata  sunt 
rcfarari,  sed  futuro  tempore  quod 
> «Bt MA  potest  reparari."    ''If  a 
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pvepaiet  no  food  before  the  sabbath,  how  can  ht 
expect  to  share  in  the  sabbath  meal  ?  "  Taking, 
however,  the  great  stream  of  Rabbinic  traditions, 
as  represented  e.  g,  in  Eisenmenger's  Entdecktes 
Judenthum  (part  iL  c  6),  it  may  be  admitted  as 
true  that  they  surround  the  idea  of  Gehenna 
with  well-nigh  all  imaginable  alleviations.  They 
think  of  the  condemned  as  allowed  to  rest  on 
sabbaths  and  new  moons ;  Abraham  and  Moses 
and  Elias,  and  the  prayers  of  kindred  and  of 
friends  have  power  to  deliver  from  it ;  the  souls 
that  are  tormented  praise  God  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire  for  the  mercy  that  is  mingled  with  His 
judgments.  Soma  are  punished  for  a  few  days, 
or  weeks,  or  years  (Ugolini,  Thes,  xxx.  p.  177), 
and  when  they  are  purified  pass  to  Paradise.  A 
few  only,  apostates  and  "  Epicureans  "  (i.e,  unbe- 
lievers in  the  resurrectionX  suffer  for  "  manv 
generations ; "  but  in  the  end,  Gehenna,  which 
even  now  is  separated  from  Paradise  only  as  ly 
a  party-wall  two  hand-breadths  thick,  shall  be 
itself  purified  and  be  made  fit  for  the  habitation 
of  the  blessed. 

Lastly,  there  were  the  beliefs  which  (Gentile 
converts,  who  were  not  deterred  by  physical  or 
metaphysical  difficulties  from  accepting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection,  would  bring  with 
them,  and  which  were  likely  to  modify  more  or 
less,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  It  is,  of 
course,  admitted  that  the  cultivated  intellect 
of  the  age  had  engendered  a  widely-spread! 
scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  a  life  after 
death: — 

*SMe  allqnos  manes  et  subterrsnea  regna 

•  •  •  • 

Kee  poeri  credont.**  . .  . 

Juvenal,  Sat.  iL  149. 

Tlie  hopes  of  Tacitus  did  not  go  beyond,  "  Si 
quis  piorum  manibus  locus;  si,  ut  sapientibus 
placet,  non  cum  corpore  extinguuntur  magnae 
animae,"  holding,  as  it  were,  an  aristocracy  of 
immortality,  while  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
slept  the  "eternal  sleep,"  which  is  almost  the 
stereotyped  formula  of  Greek  and  Roman  epi- 
taphs {AffHc,  c  46).  Cicero,  after  an  eloquent 
utterance  of  his  hope,  confesses  his  misgiving, 
"  Quod  si  in  hoc  erro,  quod  animos  hominum  im- 
mortales  esse  credam,  Inbenter  errro  '*  {deSenect, 
c  23);  and  though  he  speaks  much  of  the  glory 
of  the  just,  is  silent  as  to  the  punishment  of 
evil  doers.  Julius  Caesar  urged  torture  and  im- 
prisonment rather  than  death  as  a  punishment 
for  those  who  were  traitors  to  the  republic,  on 
the  ground  that,  as  men  looked  for  nothing  after 
death  that  penalty  had  lost  its  deterring  power 
(Sallust,  Catii.  o.  50).  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
belief  was  not  without  its  followers.  The  teaching 
of  Plato  in  the  Phaedon,  the  Oorgias,  and  the  Re- 
public, had  been  popularised  by  Virgil  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid,  and  those  who  accepted 
it  thought  of  the  unseen  world  as  a  scene  partly 
of  retribution,  partly  of  purification.  Some 
pass  to  the  Elysiaa  fields,  and  some  are  cleansed 
in  the  Stygian  lake,  and  some  are  sent  to  Tar- 
tarus for  a  year,  and  some  remain  there  fot 
ever  (Phaed.  p.  113> 

....  "sUissabgurgtlevssto 
Infectom  elnitur  soelus,  sat  exuritur  Ignl; 
Quisque  saos  patlmor  manes.    Exinde  per  smplcm 
MItttenr  Elysium  et  pauci  UeU  srva  tenemua.** 

7irg.  Jm.  vL  TO-ltfL 
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The  Ekusiniaii  and  other  niTstei  »i  perhaps, 
helped  to  diffuse  and  siutain  this  be<-^r  among 
thoee  who  were  initiated,  and  the  language  of 
Lucretius  is  that  of  one  who  sees  in  the  belief  in 
endless  pcmishttent  not  an  extinct  superstition, 
^ut  one  against  which  the  philosopher  has  to  do 
rigorous  and  earnest  battle. 

**  Nam  »i  oeftam  flnem  eMe  tiderent 
Aermnnaram  homines,  allqua  ratlone  talerent 
Religtooibtts  atque  minis  diststf  ^  VatUnL 
Nunc  ratio  nulla  est  restandi.  nulla  bcultas. 
Aetemas  quonlam  poena*  in  morte  timendnm.*** 

Dt  Nat.  X.  L  lOT-lll. 

II.  It  remains  for  tis  now  to  trace  the  eotirse 
of  Christian  thought  worlcing  upon  these 
materials.  For  the  most  part  it  will  be  necessarv 
to  notice  only  those  who  held  some  modification 
of  what  may  be  recognized  as  historically  the 
genettd  belief  of  Christendom,  that  the  punish- 
ment assigned  to  evildoers  after  the  resun^ec- 
tion  will  be  endless  as  the  blessedness  of  the 
righteous,  or  who  taught  that  a  redeeming  and 
purifying  woric  might  be  carried  on  in  the  inter- 
roetliate  state,  giving  fresh  opportunities,  and 
therefore  a  ft'esh  pro^tion  to  some,  if  dot  to  all, 
who,  at  the  time  of  their  death,  were  not 
qiialified  by  theif  fiuth  or  works  fbt  the  peace 
ttnd  rest  of  God. 

Of  the  two  methods  which  present  themselves, 
-^that  of  noting  chronologically  the  views  main- 
tained by  the  great  fathers  and  teachers  of  the 
church  on  the  point  now  before  us,  oi'  classifying 
them,  still  retaining  as  far  as  may  be,  stibject  to 
that  classification,  a  chronological  arrangement, 
according  as  they  represented  this  or  that  school 
of  thought, — the  lattef  will  be  adopted,  as  pre- 
senting, on  the  whole,  most  advantages. 

1.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  theory 
of  the  anniiiilation  of  the  wiclced  after  they  bitve 
endured,  subsequent  to  the  i^urrectiod,  a 
penalty  commensurate  with  their  guilt,  is 
altogether  without  patristic  authority;  but 
Taylor's  language  {Chfisfi  Advent  to  Judgment, 
rol.  V.  p.  45,  ed.  Heber)^  that  it  was  what  ^  the 
primitive  docitors  were  willing  to  believe,*'  is  un- 
duly ooloitred  by  his  own  manifest  leaning 
towards  that  view,  and  his  shrtnlcing  from  the 
popular  belief  in  equal  <nd  endless  tortilfes  for 
all  the  lost.  The  passages  that  loolc  in  that 
direction  are,  indeed,  vety  few,  and  theit  main 
fnirpose  is  less  to  assert  the  finite  character  of 
punishment  than  to  protest  against  the  Platonic 
assumption  of  an  inherent  immortality  fnvolvhig, 
fs  that  seemed  to  do,  an  eternal  pre-elisteAoe, 
and  a  perpetual  series  of  tltinsmigi^tiotts.  Thus 
Justin  spealEs :  **  Our  souls  are  not  hnmortal  nor 
uncreated,  yet  I  say  not  that  all  souts  die^  for 
that  indeed  would  be  a  godsend  {MpfAcuov)  to  the 
wiciced,  but  that  those  of  the  godly  abide  hi  a 
better  place,  and  the  unrighteous  and  evil  in  a 

•  The  passage  is  not  without  iu  impoftaHoe  as  hParlng 
on  the  sense  of  the  word  '*aet«iniis/*  which  Latin 
writers  accepted  as  the  nearest  equlvaleot  of  tbs  Greek 
MwruKt  and  wlileh  waa.  in  fact,  deriyiil  fhnn  the  same 
Tiiot.  Lttcretias  fwes  it,  m  AnRuiitiDe  does  afterwards 
(it{fra\  meaning  that  therb  Is  no  **  oerta  flais.*'    Genp. 

**Temporls  aetemi  qnooiam.  non  nnius  hone 
Ambigitur  statu.'*— tii.  1073. 


^MsBi  aeifmu  tamen  nllo  minus  iUa  maaeMt** 

JILIOM. 
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woAe,  waiting  for  the  t  me  of  judgoMnt.  Ant 
thus  some,  appearing  worthy  of  God,  die  no 
more,  and  some  are  punished  {icoKd(oifrtu)  m>  hnq 
as  Cfod  itills  them  to  exist  and  to  be  ptuUaked  * 
{Dial,  c  Tiypk.  c  5>  The  wonls  clearly  admit 
the  thought  of  an  ultimat''  **  cewnig  to  be  '*  in 
the  lost,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  do  more. 
Elsewhere,  in  the  same  tnratise  {Dial,  c  Trypk. 
c  130),  he  speaks,  in  refereiicie  to  Unu  Ixvi.  24, 
of  the  very  bodies  of  sinners  as  consumed  by  the 
worm  and  the  ceaseless  fire,  and  yet  remainin]g 
immortal  (itf^ora),  and  in  his  Apology  he  speaks 
freely  of  ai^pios  ic6Xa<ns  as  contrasted  with  tfan 
thousand  yean  of  Plato  {Sep,  p.  615;  Phaedr. 

{u   249;   Apoi,   i.  12X  of  the   punisbnent    as 
asting  for  a  limitless  period  (jkiripeanov  aiwtxa), 
{Apol,  i.  28).    What  hh^  been  said  of  JustSn  holdk 
good  also  of  Irenaeus.     He,  too,  speaks  of  life  as 
the  gift  of  God:  *<  And  he  who  shall  reject  lifc 
and  prove  himself  ungrateful  to  his  Maker  .  .  . 
deprives  himself  of  continuance  for  erer  and  ever" 
(ii.  34,  §  3).     ^  Good  things  oi^  etemat,  and 
without  end  in  God,  and  therefore  the  loss  of 
them  is  also  eternal  and  never  ending  **  (v.  27, 
§  2).   Taken  by  themselves^  thene  woMs,  though 
they  are  compatible  with,  and  perhaps  even  sug- 
gest, the  thought  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked,  cannot  be  said  to  affirm  it.    irenaeus, 
like  Justin,  argues  against  the  Platonic  theory  oft 
the  pre-existence  and  ostun^  immortality  of  th^ 
soul.    Eternal  life  is  God's  gift  to  those  who  art 
worthy  of  it,  but  the  privation  of  that  life  may 
mean  the  loss  of  the  blessedness*  of  being  rather 
than  of  being  in  itself,  aad  his  language  else- 
where shews  that  this  is  what  he  actuallv  did 
mean.    **  Those  who  %  from  the  eternal  light 
of  God  .  .  .  are  themselves  the  cause  of  their 
inhabiting  eternal  datkness,  dektittfte  of  all  good 
things  "  (iv.  §  39,  4>    "  The  word  of  God  pre». 
pares  a  fitting   haMtation   for  both  thoee  wha 
seek  and  those  who  shufa  the  light  ...  for  thoee 
who  are  in  the  light  that  they  may  rejoice  in  it, 
for  those  in  darkness  that  they  may  partake  ilk 
its  calamities  "  (v.  28,  §  I).    So  a  passage  in  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetas  (c.  101  which  speaks  of  the 
eternal  fire  as  punishing  lUxpi  riKevs  admiu  of 
being  interpreted  of  tritimate  annihllatk>».  Hints 
of  the  annihilation  of  the  lost  alter  thie  period  are 
few  and  far  between    AmobhSi  however  {Dispp. 
adv.  Oentes,  IL  15-^)  teacher  that  the  sou(  hoa  na 
natural  immortality,  oad  that  after  the  resur- 
rection souls  and  bodies  are  gMdftally  consumed 
and  annihilated  la  Gehenna.    [Abhobiub.] 

2.  The  belief  in  a  uaivenal  restoration  is 
commonly  associated  with  the  great  nama  of 
Origen.  It  would  be  truer  to  say,  and  this  was 
afterwards  treated  as  the  tuhierable  point  in  hii 
svstem,  that  he  taaght  the  perpetual  freedom  ot 
the  will,  and  therefore  set  ao  time-Hmits  to  the 
capacity  for  restoration.  The  fallest  statement 
of  his  views  is  foimd  in  the  treatise  vepl  'Apx^f? 
noticeable  as  the  first  attempt  at  the  systematie 
and  sdentifie  treatment  of  theology  in  Christian 
literature.  He  is  broueht  face  to  £m»  with  the 
question.  What  doea  the  whole  scheaie  of  ra* 
demptioD  issue  in ;  what  is  tlfe  ea^  and  consum* 
mation  of  all  tMngs?  He  opens,  as  if  half 
fearing  the  charge  of  heresy  Irom  prejudiced 
hearers,  and  premises  that  he  speaks  with 
caution,  discussing  rather  than  dogmatisinc. 
But  he  openly  proclaims  his  belief  that  the  goci< 
of  God,  v^bea  each  siaaer  shaU  have  reeaifarf 
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*i  pnlty  of  hit  iiai,  will,  throvgli  Christ, 
hd  Ik  vMe  ludrtnt  to  one  end.  This  teems 
lihii  iiTtlTtd  is  the  promise  that  all  enemies 
Ad  W  pit  aaa- the  feet  of  Christ  <Pk.cz.  1; 
lG>r.sr.S5).  The  end  will  be  like  the  be- 
puiB|^  and  alt  shall  bererjfood.  The  state- 
■MiiiPhatt.IO,that«*Atth«  nameof  Jesns 
iWTjbie  dttU  how,  of  thiofs  in  heaven  and 
Ikiifi  nier  th€  esrth,**  teems  to  him  to  Inrolre 

•  vii%nljcdioo,aiiil  therefore  the  cestatlon 
d  I  nbaUioat  sad  rcsittant  criL  Eren  the 
M^  vho  ktpt  Bot  tb«r  first  estate  may,  some 
ef  tka  it  leait,  profit  by  the  help  of  their  nn- 
hlht  bnChtn  and  bt  eapable  of  restoration. 
TW  mr  «f  Chrift  for  unity  (John  zvil  21), 
«m  ashrMsi  the  nairene,  as  also  does  St. 
PktfifiaiQe  of  the  <*  perfect  man  **  in  whom  all 
M  k  mHed  (Eph.  ir.  13).  Is  this  hope  to 
WmM  (s  the  deril  and  his  angels,  or  has 
■Mtnli  habit  hardened  in  them  into  a  second 
MfcR?  He,  liar  his  part,  will  not  relvse  to  ex- 
lad  tkt  hope  tfia  to  them.  Aeons  maj  pass, 
^tatir  poithiMBte  be  endorad ;  but  if  the  will 
^ht,aj  sttart  eadowed  with  resson  may  pass 
hmm  order  of  being  to  another,  each  act  of 
*ildMi  bciagtBc  with  It  its  own  punishment 

•  wwd  (Di  Frmc  i  c  6>  The  change,  as 
*^ad  tm  the  dettmction,  of  the  heavens  or 
^  wth  (Pk.  dl  26)  so  that  thej  become  new 
(i^llilSXvitaestes  for  him  to  a  like  change, 
■^  Bit  deitrsctSoa,  of  those  who  are  wending 
tfeetytothttliBalblesBedness.  He  is  led  to 
ttaiatiito  the  aatnre  of  the  fire  which  tries 
neraas'i  mrk  sad  is  the  penalty  of  eril,  and 
h  ivh  it  ia  the  mind  itself— in  the  memory  of 
«1  TUdiser't  life  lies  before  him  as  an  open 
^^Lad  he  looks  on  it  with  shame  and  anguish 
■^■^"hle.  The  Physician  of  our  soals  can 
J* tn yrocesise of  healing.  The  ••ontor 
■^"aad  Ptesdiee  are  bat  differont  steges 
*lhe  tdvatioa  of  the  great  school  of  souls, 
^^  upward  and  oawmrd  progress  depends 
■"JwpwHy  sad  love  of  truth  (Frmc  L  6). 
^MM  vide  hope  shews  itself  though  less 
*^*^«  ia  hit  general  method  of  interpreta- 
^•Bewhoit  tared  is  saved  as  by  fire,  that 
°  ■  ^  ii  hha  any  mirture  of  lead  the  fire 
*?Mft  it  eat,  to  tJiat  all  may  be  made  as  the 
f  pii  The  more  the  lead,  the  greater  will 

•  ^  bmisg,  to  that  eren  if  there  be  but 
o*» jdd  thst  HtUe  may  be  purified.  If  any 
«  « «eiie  to  be  nothing  but  lead  then  "  (here 
«/|«i  to  tend  to  the  annihilation  theory) 
j|aU  oMBo  to  pass  that  which  is  written, 
iJiWihaU  'dak  as  le«i  in  the  mighty  waters ' " 
*^^i>£ied:).  In  the  legal  purification 
**  ^dAirth  he  sees  an  adumbration  of  the 
J|j*it  '•tfea  alter  the  resurrection  we  shall 

>  /    *^  '  tacrameat  to  cleanse  and  purify 

•  vfc*.iir.  m  £«.>  The  fire  of  the  last 
2*v»it  B^  be,  be  at  once  a  punishment 
?i*  ^^^}*  hnrniif  up  the  wood,  hay, 
^II^MwdiBg  to  each  man's  merits,  yet  all 
|*i^  It  the  destined  end  of  restoring  man  to 


^fwwma  UM  unai  restoration  luvre  to  be 
T^  hrfirt  thoie  who  can  be  converted  only 
2^  «4  threats  (Omt,  CtU,  v.).  Gehenna 
f^hr  the  iements  that  cleanse  the  soul, 
J»hr  Ihi  BMoy  who  are  scarcely  rectroined 
%Nnof«t«mal  torment  it  is  not  eipe 
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dient  to  go  far  Into  that  matter,  hardly  indeed 
to  commit  our  thoughte  to  writing,  but  to  dwell 
on  the  oeitam  and  UieviUble  retribution  for  all 
eril  (CbfU.  CWt.  vi.). '  Ood  is  indeed  a  consuming 
fire,  but  that  which  He  consumes  Is  the  evil 
that  b  in  the  souls  of  men,  not  the  souls  them* 
selves  (ibid,).  The  hope  of  Origen  colours  even 
his  view  of  the  guilt  of  Judas,  and  he  sees  in  his 
suicide  the  act  of  one  who  wished  to  meet  his 
Master  in  the  world  of  the  dead,  and  there  to 
implore  forgiveness  (TVoc^.  zzzv.  m  Matt,)  It 
is  noticeable,  however,  that  he  does  not  theie 
speak  of  the  final  salvation  of  Judas,  and  that 
ms  doctrine  of  reserve  shews  itself  in  his  dwell* 
ing  on  the  separation  of  the  evil  and  good  m 
JIatt.  zxv.  46  as  final,  without  speaking  of  the 
hope  of  a  restoration  as  lying  beyond  it  in  the 
remote  future. 

What  Origen  thus  whispered,  as  it  were,  to 
the  ear  in  the  secret  chamber  was  proclaimed 
bv  Gregory  of  Nyssa  as  from  the  housetop. 
His  universalism  is  as  wide  and  unlimited  as 
that  of  bishop  Newton  of  Bristol.  The  whole 
course  of  this  life  was  for  him  a  discipline  lead* 
ing  to  virtue.  If  any  one  remain  uncured  by  it 
the  healing  process  ( Jcpavcla)  is  continued  in  the 
life  that  follows.  It  may  take  for  some,  sharp 
and  severe  forms,  the  work  of  the  knife  and 
cautery  ;  for  others,  the  work  of  God,  restoring 
the  creature  of  His  hands  to  iU  original  likeness 
will  be  sufficient  {Orat  Catech,  viii.).  Those 
who  are  not  sharers  in  the  purification  by  bap« 
tism  will  be  purified  by  fire(Oria<.  Cateoh.  zzzv.). 
Men  are  angry  often  with  those  who  use  severe 
remedies,  but  afterwards  they  thank  them,  and 
so,  in  like  manner,  when  the  evil  now  inter* 
mingled  and  implanted  in  their  nature  has  been, 
after  long  periods  of  time,  eradicated,  and  there 
shall  be  a  restoration  (AamtardoTa^if )  of  those 
who  aM  now  lying  in  evil  to  their  primal  stete ; 
there  shall  be  an  accordant  thanksgiving  to  God 
from  all  creation,  both  of  thote  who  neeided  and 
those  who  did  not  need  purification  (Orat.  CaUch* 
zzvi.).  The  same  thought  of  an  ltprp§la  Is  de* 
veloped  more  systematicallv  in  the  treatise  <U 
Atiimd  0t  BemurtcHom,  '*  The  process  of  healing 
shall  be  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  evil  in 
each  of  us,  and  when  the  evil  is  purged  and 
blotted  out,  there  shall  come  in  ite  place  to 
each  immortality  and  lifo  and  honour  "  (voL  iii. 
pp.  255,  260,  ed.  1637).  Now  the  race  of  man 
is  by  ite  eril  shut  out  from  the  dirine,  but  the 
barriers  by  which  sin  ezcludes  us  firom  thai 
within  the  veil  will  one  day  be  broken  dow% 
and  when  our  nature  shall  be  reconstructed,  as 
in  a  new  tebemacle  (o'lnyvointx^X  *nd  al)  the 
corruption  that  sin  has  brought  in  shall  be 
blotted  out  fh>m  the  universe ;  then  shall  there 
be  the  great  feast  of  God  for  all  whom  the  resur^ 
rection  has  brought  together  as  His  guaste  (iii. 
p.  245).  In  the  end  there  shall  be  one  common 
Joy  for  all,  and  ihose  who  are  now  through  sin 
ouUide  the  sanctuary  of  the  dirine  blesaednesa 
will  then  cling  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  §^,  to 
the  Pounder  c?  the  world  above  fjk  AnbnSj  Of^ 
ii.  p.  677).  It  is  true  that  he',  too,  spesks  of 
punishment  through  aeons  to  which  no  limit  oaa 
be  assigned  (Jk  ilntmi,  Opp,  ii.  p.  650)  of  a 
chastisement  that  shall  ezt^  through  an 
eternal  interval  (els  al«^iey  Sio^rrl/ia);  but 
it  is  I'lear,  as  indeed  the  last  word  shews^ 
that  he  looks  forward  beyond  this  to  the  ult^ 
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mute  extirpation  of  evil  and  th«  re8toratlo&  of 
juaneind,  to  a  time  **  wheor  there  shall  no  longer 
be  a  sinner  in  the  universe  (in  Ptabn.  iiL  rol.  ii. 
p.  289),  and  the  war  between  good  and  evil  shall 
be  ended  (AkL),  and  the  nature  of  evil  shall  pass 
into  nothingness,  and  the  divine  and  nnmingled 
goodness  shall  embrace  all  intelligent  existence." 
(rol.  i.  844).  What  is  noticeable  in  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  is  that  in  thus  teaching  there  is  no  ap- 
parent consciousness  that  he  is  deviating  into 
the  bye-paths  of  new  and  strange  opinions.  He 
claims  to  be  taking  his  stand  on  the  doctrines 
(jli^fiara)  of  the  church  in  thus  teaching  with 
as  much  confidence  as  when  'he  is  expounding 
the  mysteries  of  the  divine  nature  as  set  forth 
in  the  creed  of  Nicaea  (ii.  p.  663).  And  the 
same  abeenoe  of  any  sense  of  being  even  in 
danger  of  heresy  is  seen  in  most  of  those  who 
followed  in  his  footsteps  or  tho;te  of  Origen.  The 
Apologia  for  Origen,  which  was  the  joint  worlt 
of  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus,  defends  him  withoat 
any  hesitation.  Theodore  of  Mopeuestia  teaches 
that  in  the  world  to  come  ^  those  who  have  done 
evil  all  their  life  long  will  be  made  worthy  of 
the  sweetness  of  the  divine  bounty.  For  never 
would  Christ  have  said  *  until  thou  hast  paid 
the  uttermost  farthing,'  unless  it  were  possible 
for  us  to  be  cleansed  when  we  have  paid  the 
penalty.  Nor  would  He  have  spoken  of  the 
many  stripes  and  few  unless  afler  men  had  borne 
the  punishment  of  their  sins  they  might  after- 
wards hope  for  pardon."  {Framn.  ed.  Fritzsche, 
p.  41.)  Even  Gregory  of  Nazianxus,  when 
speaking  of  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  throws 
out  the  thought,  as  though  it  were  at  least  ad- 
missible, that  there  may  be  a  irvp  ^ikaofBfwwA' 
Tfpo¥  Mol  Tov  ico\ii(tnnos  /ira^fwf  (prat,  xl.  86). 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus  taught  that  the  penalty  of 
sin  is  not  perpetual,  but  issues  in  the  blessedness 
of  immortality,  and  was  followed  by  Stephanus^ 
bishop  of  Edessa,  and  Solomon  of 'Bassora,  and 
^aac  of  Nineveh.  '*  Even  those  who  are  tor- 
lured  in  Gehenna  are  under  the  discipline  of 
the  divine  charity  "  (Assemanni,  BibOoth,  Orient. 
iii.  p.  328);  and  they  were  followed  in  their 
turn  by  Cleorgius  of  Arbela  and  Ebed  Jesu  of 
S.)ba  (i6Mf.  iv.  p.  204).  Timotheus  II.  patriarch 
of  the  Nestorians,  wrote  that  "  by  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  the  souls  of  sinners  may  pass  m>m 
Gehenna  to  Paradise  "  (ibid.  iv.  p.  844).  Many 
of  these  teachers  were,  it  is  true,  like  the  last- 
named,  followers  of  Nestorins,  and  were  so  fiur 
not  in  communion  with  the  orthodox  churches  of 
the  East,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  special  point 
on  which  Nestorins  was  condemned  had  no 
direct  connexion  with  this  or  that  form  of  escha- 
tdogy,  and  that  it  was  derived  by  them  from 
those  whose  orthodoxy,  like  that  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  was  unquestioned.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  the  belief  in  the  iatoKarda^affiSf  which 
prevailed  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  was 
ever  definitely  condemned  by  any^  oonncil  of 
the  church,  and  so  fiu*  as  Origen  was  named  as 
coming  under  the  church's  censure  it  was  rather 
as  if  involved  in  the  general  sentence  passed 
upon  the  leaders  of  Kestorianism  than  singled 
dut  for  special  and  characteristic  errors.  So  the 
council  of  Constantinople,   the  so-called    fifth 

feneral  council,  a.d.  553,  condemns  Anns, 
ttnomins,  Macedonius,  Apollinarlus,  Nestonus, 
Etttyches,  and  Origen  in  a  lump,  but  does 
sot  specify  iha  errors  of  the  last-named,  at 
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thongb  they  differed  in  kind  from  theirs,  aad  ii^ 
is  not  till  the  council  of  CoBstantinople  known 
as  in  TruUo  (^.D.  696)  that  we  find  an  anathema 
which  specifies,  somewhat  doudily,  the  guilt  of 
Theodore  of  Mopeuestia  and  Origtn  and  ^dymns 
and  Evagrius  as  consists  in  their  **  inventing  a 
mythology  (jtv$owota)  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  and  inventing  changes  and  migrationa 
for  our  souls  and  bodies,  and  impiously  uttering 
drunken  ravings  (iforapotif^ffarras)  aa  to  th« 
future  life  of  Uie  dead**  (Oono.  QttM.  can.  i.)« 
It  deservea  to  be  noted  that  this  ambiguoua 
anathema  pronounced  by  a  council  of  no  autho- 
rity under  the  weak  and  vidons  emperor 
Justinian  IL  is  the  only  approach  to  a  con- 
demnation of  the  eechatology  of  Origen  which 
the  annals  of  Church  oonncils  present 

So  even  in  the  Wesf,  where  the  harder  nature 
of  the  African  and  the  practical  character  of  th« 
Roman  section  of  the  Latin  chuich>  made  men 
indisposed  to  share  in  the  wider  sympathies  and 
hopes  of  the  great  Alexandrian  thinker,  there 
was  no  formal- sentence  on  the  part  of  any  aynod| 
no  tone  of  horror  in  the  language  of  individaai 
writers.  Jerome,  who  does  not  accept  Origen'a 
viewf  speaks  -of  it  with  a  tolerant  fairness,  aa 
though  it  were  almost  or  altogether  an  open 
question:  ** Those  who  think  that  the  punish* 
ment  of  the  wicked  will  one  .day,  after  many 
ages,  have  an  end  rely  on  these  testittionies,'* 
sc  on  Rom.  xi  25,  Gal.  iii.  22,  Mic  viL  9,  laai^ 
xii.  1,  Ps.  XXX.  20,  which  he  gives  in  eaUnMi 
**  And  this  we  ought  to  leave  to  the  ktt<^wledg« 
of  God  alone,  whose  torments,  no  less  than  lUa 
compabsion,  are  in  due  measure^- and  who'knowa 
how  and  how  long  He  ought  to  punish.  This 
only  let  us  say,  as  suiting  our  human  frailty^ 
*Lord|  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  fury, 'Uor  chasten 
me  in  thine  anger ' "  (Hieron.  m  EimL  Ixvi.  ad 
fin.).  So  in  commenting  on  Isai.  xxiv.  ^posi 
multos  dies  tfieiiabmiur:*  <«This,"  he  says, 
**  seems  to  favour  those  friends  of  mine  who 
grant  the  grace  of  repentance  to  the  devil  and  t» 
demons  aiier  many  ages,  that  they  too  shall  be 
visited  after  a  time."  He  explains  the  text  so 
as  to  shew  that  it  does  not  of  necessity  involrtt 
this,  and  then,  as  before,  falls  back  upon  man's 
ignorance.  **  Human  frailty  cannot  know  th« 
judgment  of  God,  nor  venture  to  form  an  opiniom 
of  the  greatness  and  the  measure  of  His  punish** 
ment "  (Hieron.  m  Eaai,  xxiv.). 

The  drift  of  Augustine's .  mind,  with  his:  ex- 
clusion of  all  outside  the  visible  church  from  the 
hope  of  salvation,  his  Uviatima  damnatio  for  an- 
baptised    infiints,  his  doctrine  of   the    divine 
decrees,  hardly  leads  us  to  expect  anything  mt 
his  hands  less  than  an  absolute  rejection  of  the 
Origenistic  views.    It  deserves  to  be  noted,  ho^iri- 
evto,that  it  was  Pelagina  rather  thanAugustli^e 
who  laid  stress  upon .  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment,  insistod  on  Matt.  xxv.  46  as  .  in-. 
voiving    their    endlessness,    and    taunted 
Catholic  opponents  who  held  a  remedial  di 
cipline  as  applicable  at  least  to  Christians  dyii  _ 
with  an  imperfect  holiness  as  being  followeie  ot 
Origen  (de  Gest.  Pehg.  c  9-11).     The  Uixnt 
apparently  had   its  effect.      Augustine  shrexxk 
from  the  term  **  OrigemstOf"  as  the  framere   ef 
the  forty-second  article  of  1552  shrank   from 
being  classed  with  the  Anabaptists  who  revrvedl 
Ongen's  wider  hope  in  the  16th  century,  and  ^reua 
led  to  disclainl  mora  emphatically  any  appromc^ 
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If  IW  c^edal  ricw  of  Origen.    Ob  the  other 
bii  kf  OMtiiocd  alto  to  assen  eren  more 
iiaiuij  his  own  view  of  «  purgatorUl  pnniih- 
Wit  fcr  tkt  haptiicd.    Etob  io  him,  howerer, 
tkn  ii  It  timet  a  stimofe  absence  of  the  horror 
mJiIvib  with  which  the  aaMrtion  of  the  hope  of 
omnal  rertorattoa  has  Bot  nnfrequeBtlj  been 
Bit  ia  later  tiaec.    He  admits  that  that  view 
m  biU  by  **  aswwMffi,  mho  qnam  plvrimi^**  who 
w«t  led  hf  feelings  of  human  pity.    He  does 
Mt  Motpt  it,  hot  ho  allows  men  to  believe,  if 
t%  hke,  that    there   will   be    mUigaiio   and 
itmrnm  d  the  ponishments  of  the  lost  (see  mfra). 
Vka  ki  4eak  more  ijsteniatically  with  the 
it  is  m  the  same  half-superdlioos  tone 
:  **  We  most  now  enter  on  a  peaoeable 
with  onr  oompassionate  friends  **  .  .  . 
BiiBMi  Orifco  as  holding  that  even  the  deril 
mk  \k  tap\M  would  after  long  ages  of  poniiih- 
Mil  W  ifslored  to  fellowship  with  the  holj 
lipk.  On  this-  ground,  he  says,  and  for  other 
iiMH,  cspeoially  for  the  **  nnoeasing  altema- 
taM^ef  UesMdness  and  misery  which  Origen*s 
(kaoty  vissapposed  to  have  involved,  the  chnrch 
bi  rightly  rejected  (rtprcbaoiS)  it.     He  oon- 
A<nM  tee  nwdified  forms  of  the  Origenistic 
nnr— (1)  that  of  the  universal  restoration  of 
iB  makiad,  hot  not  of  fitllen  nngels,  or  even 
9nt%  tkroegh  the   goodness   of  Ood,  or  (2) 
Mfifilikeiestocmtion  obtained  by  the  inter- 
«■««  «f  the  sainta,  as  inconsistently  stopping 
i^  «f  their   logical    consequence.      If   the 
■naptiin  that  the  divine  compassion  will  in- 
M^  the  whole  hnman  race,  why  should  it  stop 
^  there?    Dioae  who  held  the  Utter  view, 
^  ienstine  states  that  he  had  met  many 
Hi  Ud  it,  rested  (1)  on  the  belief  that  the 
"i^  ia  Parsdise  will  not  cease  in  their  per- 
fcetioi  to  pny  for  those  for  whom  they  used  to 
^«B «rth ;  (2)  on  the  words  of  Ps.  UxvL  10 
antht  Latin  venioQ,  Nmm  Mivitodmr  wmereri 
i^MlosnttMM  Mwwjttf  mtMra^itMCtSMOsf 
0^(3)00  the  &et  that  the  history  of  Jonah's 
"■■i*  ts  Nineveh  proved  that  punishments 
t^Miflaed  ia  unconditional  language  might  yet 
^  eitUrawn.     He  notices    further    modified 
^  af  the  wider  hope  which  held  out  the 
P^m  if  salvation  to  all  who  have  been  bap- 
^tvea  though  it  be  with  heretical  baptism, 
•^■Uvhshave received  baptUm  in  theCatholic 
^""^ercn  if  they  have  fallen  afterwards  into 
^"*7*  w,  at  least,  to  all  who  have  kept  the 
^^'^^^  Cuth,  irrespecUve  of  holiness  of  life,  or 
|Bt  eel  tuSUti,  whatever  other  sins  they  may 
■*•  <»— itted,  in  worlcs  of  charity.     He  urges 
^■itiU  these  views  that  the  scriptural  word 
with  its  equivalent  **  m  mecMU  gaeai' 
only  mean  **qmud  fmem  mm  habet 
sad    that    it   must  bear  the  same 
in  Matt.  zzr.  46,  whether  describing 
of  the  righteous  or  the  punish- 
«f  the  wicked  (tk  Ck>.  Dei,  xxi.  17-27). 
T  he  aoted  that  in  this  discussion  of  all  the 
«  this  matter  that  seemed  to  him  at 
■*■  vilh  the  language  of  scripture,  Augua- 
^  Mt  even  name  the  theory  of  the  anni- 
rf  the  impenitent  doers  of  evil.    That 
tf  it  had  been  ever  really  held  in  the 
chazeh,    had    clearly    been    thrown 
iito  the  back-ground,  and  was  prao- 
Mwherc.    From   this  period,  with  the 
^the  great  African  father  thrown 


into  the  scale  against  it,  the  doctrine  of  universal 
restoration  tended  to  fall  into  the  same  position, 
aa  far  as  the  Western  church  was  concerned, 
and  though  never  formally  condemned,  may  be 
said  to  have  virtually  been  rejected.  It  was, 
perhaps,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  that  rejection 
that  the  intermediate  view,  the  history  of  which 
now  remains  to  be  traced,  came  into  pr^ater 
prominence. 

3.  Those  who  shrank  from  the  conseqnenoes, 
real  or  supposed,  of  the  teaching  of  Origen  were 
ab)^  to  cherish  the  hope  of  an  undefined  though 
bot  an  universal  restoration,  even  in  the  case 
of  those  who  departed  this  life  in  a  state  so  im* 
perfect  that  it  called  for  punishment.  As  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
followers  of  Origen  and  Gregorv  of  Nyssa  would 
admit  both  the  beliefs  and  the  arguments  of 
those  who  maintained  the  more  moderate  and 
cautious  view.  The  dominant  thought  in  the 
mind  of  these  latter  was  that  the  redeeming 
work  of  Christ  and  the  possibility  of  repentance, 
and  the  remedial  agency  of  the  church  In  her 
prayers  and  sacraments,  and  the  sanctifying 
work  of  the  Spirit,  are  not  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  this  life,  but  have  a  wide  range 
of  action  in  the  period  that  lies  between  death 
and  judgment.  Here  ascain  it  is  in  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  as  represented  by  Origen's 
master,  Qeroent,  that  we  find  the  earliest  and 
most  distinct  utterances  of  the  wider  hope.  He 
recognises  that  Christ  preached  the  gospel  to 
those  in  Hades,  and  that  it  brought  repentance 
not  to  the  souls  of  patriarchs  and  Jewish  saints 
only,  but  to  heathen  seekers  after  riffhteousness. 
Then  also  the  apostles  had  been  fellow-workers 
with  their  Master  in  proportion  to  their  likeness 
to  Him,  some  working,  ncoording  to  the  task 
assigned  to  them  on  earth,  among  the  scvils  of 
the  Hebrews,  some  among  those  of  the  Gentiles 
(Sircm.  vL  44, 45>  The  punishments  (icoAdo'ctr) 
of  God  in  Hsdes  are  remedial  and  reformatory 
(o'arr^ptet  Ktd  votSfvriical),  and  lead  to  repent- 
ance, and  this  work  is  easier  for  those  who  are 
no  longer  hampered  by  the  temptation  of  the 
flesh   (jM,  c  46).    God  is   all-good  and  all- 

S^werfol,  and  is  able  to  save  all  who  turn  to 
im,  whether  it  be  here  or  there  (jSbid.  c  47). 
He  quotes  the  K'tipvy/ia  Tltrpov  as  shewing  that 
the  moral  goremroent  (o^koiw^)  of  G«i  re- 
quires that  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  truth  in  this  lite  should  have 
that  opportunity  elsewhere,  since  otherwise  they 
would  nave  no  adequate  probation  (ibid,  c  48). 
He  recognises  in  the  imr^pm^ts  of  the  Stoics  aa 
anticipation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 

{»urification  by  fire  of  those  who  have  lived  evil 
ives  (ibioL  v.  9).  The  souls  that  are  punished 
{KOkaiS/MPi)  are  yet  purified  by  the  fire 
(Fragm,  14). 

The  wide  acceptance  of  the  gospel  of  Nico- 
demus,  with  its  vivid  pictures  of  the  descent 
into  Hades,  and  the  worn  of  deliverance  accom- 
plished there,  robbing  death  and  Hadea  of  all 
their  prisoners  (Evang.  Niood.  c  24),  wiping 
away  these  tears  from  all  faces  (tbieC  c  23^ 
rescuing  those  whom  Satan  had  held  bound,  and 
placing  him  in  chains  in  place  of  Adam  and  his 
sons  {jhid,  c  23X  testifies  to  the  prevalence  ot 
the  belief  which  Clement  thus  asserts,  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  when  the  article  "He 
descended  into   hell"  was  received    into    the 
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Apostles'  Creed,  in  the  earlier  text  of  wtncn  U 
does  not  appear,  it  came  weighted,  so  to  speak, 
with  all  the  associations  that  had  thos  gathered 
round  it.  It  was  received  becanse  it  spoke  to 
men  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  not  limited  to  this 
world,  but  extending  to  the  nnseen.  Eren  in 
liades  the  cross  had  been  set  up  as  the  symbol 
and  pledge  of  delirerance.  Even  there  He  was 
drawing  all  men  unto  Him.  So  Athanasius  (if 
the  treatise  de  PcMione  et  Critoe  Domini  is  his) 
speaks  of  Satan  as  cast  out  of  Hades  at  the  time 
of  the  descent,  and  seeing  all  whom  he  had  kept 
prisoners  set  free  by  the  victorious  Christ  {0pp. 
ii.  p.  1017,  ed.  1586).  So  ChrysoHtom  (dtf 
Coemet.  et  Cruce^  Expos,  in  Ps.  xlvi.)  speaks  of 
the  descent  into  Hades  as  binding  the  devil  end 
bringing  his  prey,  the  human  race,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  eternal  King.  So  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, almost  reproducing  the  very  language  of 
the  gospel  of  Nicodemus,  speaks  of  Christ  as 
descending  to  Hades  that  He  might  ransom  the 
just.  He  descended  alone,  but  He  returned  with 
many  following  Him.  The  souls  that  had  been 
long  in  prison  were  set  free  (fiatecK,  iv.  liv.). 
So  Kpiphanius  describes  the  descent  as  made  to 
rescue  those  who  had  not  fallen  away  utterly 
from  God,  bat  were  kept  on  account  of  their 
frailties  in  Hades,  by  giving  them,  as  it  were,  an 
amnesty  (kfiinivlav)  {adv.  ffaer.  i.  3).  And  in 
this  view  the  Latin  fnthers  are  at  one  with  the 
Qreek.  Ambrose  refers  the  gospel  preached  to 
the  dead  of  1  Pdt.  iv.  to  the  dejtcent  into  Hades 
<*  ut  quotquot  cupidi  ejus  essent,  liberarentur  " 
{in  Eph.  iv.).  He  ascended  into  heaven  with  the 
souls  that  He  had  rescued  {in  Rom,  x.).  Some 
of  these  were  they  who  appeared  to  many  after 
His  resurrection  (m  Eph.  iv.).  Comp.  also  the 
statements  in  the  Do  MytUr.  Poach. 

It  was  natural  that  men  like  Origen  and  his 
school  should  interpret  the  **fire  that  tries 
every  man's  work  "  of  1  Cor.  iii.  13,  the 
** saved  so  as  by  fire"  of  a  purifying  pun- 
ishment in  the  intermediate  state,  and  should 
extend  that  idea  even  to  the  "  aeonian  fire  "  of 
Matt.  XXV.  46,  and  the  "  unquenchable  fire  "  of 
Mark  ix.  43.  It  is  more  suggestive  to  note 
that  even  those  who  shrank  from  that  conclu- 
sion, did  not  confine  the  redeeming  or  purifying 
work  in  Hades  to  the  brief  periods  of  the  actual 
descent.  So  Synesius  {Ep.  44),  though  he 
speaks  of  the  deathless  soul  paying,  if  its  guilt 
is  incurable,  a  deathless  penalty,  teaches  that 
there  are  Saiftov^s,  whose  work  it  is  to  purify 
souls,  as  fullers  cleanse  a  soiled  garment.  Even 
Tertullian  {de  AnimA^  c  58)  teaches  that  the 
last  farthing  "  of  the  sinner's  debt,  if  it  be  but 
a  modicum  delictum,"  may  be  paid  by  sufferings 
there.  Even  Cyprian  {Ep.  Ix.)  holds  that  some 
of  those  who  are  sent,  on  death,  into  the  prison- 
house  may  come  forth  when  they  have  paid 
the  uttermost  farthing,  while  martyrs  receive 
their  crown  at  once ;  that  it  may  be  necessary 
for  some  to  be  cleansed  and  purified  by  fire  by 
long-continued  suffering,  waiting  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day.  Even  Jerome,  while 
holding  that  there  ai-e  eternal  torments  for  the 
reprobate  and  godless,  speaks  of  the  works  of 
Christians  as  **  having  to  be  tried  and  purified 
by  fire  '*  {in  EsoL  Ixvi.  ad  fin.) ;  of  Christians 
who  have  fallen  into  sin  as  **salTandus  post 
poenas "  {Dial.  c.  Pelag.  t.  28),  and  adopts  the 
l^enoral    C*  *    plerisque  *')    exDlanation  of  the  i 
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undying    worm    and    the    fire    that    ii  not 
quenched,  of  the  anguish  of  conscience  (m  EsaL 
Ivi.  24).    Even  Augustine  admits  that  betweea 
death  and  judgment  there  may  be  punishments 
that  endure  for  a  season  only  {de  Viv.  Dti,  xxi. 
13) ;  that  some  sins  not  forgiven  in  this  world 
are  forgiven  in  the  world  to  oome,  sc  in  that 
interval  {de  Ow.  Dei,  xxi.  24)  and  are  purffotoriae 
in   their   nature  {ibid.   xxi.   16;    Enchirid,  ad 
Laurent,  c    18).      We    pray  for    those   who 
have    not    fallen     utterly    from     grace,   that 
after  punishments  the  Divine  compassion  may 
be   shewn    to    them,  so    that  they  may  not 
go  into  eternal   fire  {iltid.  xxi.  24).     The  fire 
which  tries  and  purifies  is  not  eternal,  and  of 
this  view  that  each  soul  will  suffer  accordinf^  to 
its   need  of  suffering,  Angnstine  says:   **yoB 
redargue  quod  forsitan  verum  est "  (ibid.  xxi. 
26).     The    effect    of  this  earlier  doctrine  of 
purgatory  on  devout  souls  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  touching  prayer  at  the  cloae   of  the 
Hamariigeneia    of   Prudentius    already  quoted 
(Art.  Death  and  the  Dead,  voL  L  p.  796). 
Those   that  are  suffering  that   *^  ignis  purga" 
tortus  "  may  be  helped  in  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  by  the  prayers  and 
alms  of  the  faithful,  and  by  the  **  aocpf/Sdutni 
attctrie."     The    fact    that    that    sacrifice  was 
offered  in  the  liturgies  of  Augustine's  time  fur 
alt  souls,  and  not  for  the  elect  only,  to  whom 
his  theory  limited  the  hope  of  salvation,  pre^ 
sented  a  difficulty  which  he  meets  with  a  char- 
acteristic  subtlety.     These  sacrificea  di£Fer  in 
their  effect  according  to  their  object :    **  pro 
valde  bonis  gratiarum  actiones  sunt ;  pro  non 
valde  malls  propitiationes  sunt ;  pro  valde  ma) is 
etiamsi     nulla    sunt    adjumenta    mortnommi 
qualescunque     vivorum     consolattones      snnt, 
Qutbus  autem  prosunt  aut  ad  hoc  prosnnt,  ut 
sit  plena  remissio,  aut  certe  nt  tolerabilior  fiat 
damnatio"  {Enchirid.   o.  29).     But   after    Uu 
resurrection     the     door     of     hope     will     bt 
closed.    Admitting  the  fact  that  the  belief  in  i 
respite  or  cessation  of  the  *^  aetf  ma  damnaitorun] 
poena"  was  held   by  <*nonnnlh   imnxo   qctam 
plnrimi  "  (a  doctrine  so  held  must  have  been  ml 
least  regained  by  the  church  as  not  incompati* 
ble  with  the  faith  of  which  she  was  the  keeper] 
he   for  his  part  rejects  it.     He  barely  allowi 
(**  non  ideo  confirmo  quia  non  resisto,     de  Cit 
Deiy  xxi.  24)  the  possibility  of  a  levamen  of  tbi 
cntciaim  or  poena  eensva  of  the  lost,  bat  th< 
poena  damni,  the  alienaUo  a  vita  Dei  will  be  tbi 
common  portion  of  all  {Enchirid.  c  29). 

And  so  the  dark  shadow  of  Angnstine  fell  oi 
the  theology  of  the  Western  chnrch,  and  ooei 
demned  its  thoughts  of  the  love  of  Ood  to  vmw 
centuries  of  disastrous  twilight.  It  starte 
from  the  assumption  that  the  whole  haimi 
race  was,  through  the  sin  of  Adam,  iota  tnasi 
perditionis.  From  this  Divine  grace  electod  rnovt 
to  salvation.  But  none  ars  elected  outside  tt 
range  of  those  who  believe  and  are  bapttxei 
The  whole  heathen  world,  therefore,  was  left  1 
eternal  torments :  its  virtues  were  but  **  splei 
dida  vitia"  {de  Oio.  Dei,  xix.  25).  Even  f 
unbaptised  infanta  dying  before  they  had  doi 
good  or  evil  there  was  but  the  **leviss!^ 
damnatio"  of  the  alienation  fVom  the  life 
God,  which  was  the  common  lot  of  all  the  loq 
and  compared  with  the  eternity  of  which,  m 
torments  enduring  for  ages  and  then    oeasiji 
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fMUU  Alight  thing  to  bMr  (Enchirid.  c  29). 
id  UptisiD,  thonjrh  iadisjAiiMble,  was  jet  not 
fidbest.  To  hold  the  true  £iith,  to  live  a  holy 
to,  UMt  he  rightly  saw  were  conditiont  of 
AcTBtl  UeHcdnec*,  and  these  were  possible  only 
tr  tkeae  vho  came  nnder  the  decree  of  God  s 
(.'votf  graee.  The  narrowness  of  mediaeTal 
Kholi^kum,  the  hardness  of  Calvinistic  Pro- 
teftaatoo  are  each  of  them  traceable  to  the 
■foflaoe  of  the  great  bishop  of  Hippo.  And  to 
thi  ioflaeoce  also^  it  must  be  added,  is  trace- 
•bie  tke  vhole  scholastic  and  Tridentine  doctrine 
«f  parptory,  with  all  its  practical  corruptions. 
TW  iastincts  of  mankind  led  them  to  turn  to 
Ik  %m  mitigating  feature  in  the  terrible  theo- 
kj7  that  shut  out  ninetj-nine  hundredths  of 
Bsskiad  from  all  hope  of  e»caping  hell,  and  the 
**  ifiii  pergritorius  pro  non  ralde  roalis,**  admit- 
tng  of  Bitigation,  capable  even  of  being  short* 
«m4  ^  p«^ven,  alma,  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar, 
on:  iLk}  greater  and  greater  prominence, 
hidicslly  each  man  thought  of  his  own 
badrej  and  friends  as  noii  vakk  maliy  and  natural 
iftctioo,  or  even  the  conrentional  decorum 
vbkb  required  the  shew  of  affection,  led  men  to 
pnridc  the  means  of  mitigation.  They  could 
npMt  payers,  giro  alms,  pay  for  masses. 
TW  iadolgences  of  Tetxel  were  but  the  natural 
^mtopneat  of  the  theology  of  Augustine.  It 
eai  merred  for  Calrinism  and  popular  Protes- 
ttttan  to  reproduce  all  that  was  hardest  in  it 
nt^flQt  eren  that  element  of  mitigation.  The 
tcKbJag  of  the  Western  church  from  this  period 
*^  hardly  any  exception  to  the  reproduction 
of  Augustine's  leading  lines  of  thought.  The 
hifatge  of  the  aext  great  I.atin  father, 
t^nforj  the  Great,  is  indeed  eren  sterner: 
"TWrc  is  a  purgatorial  fire,  but  it  is  only  for 
^  snail  sins."  Admitting  the  natural  mean- 
a|  of  Matt  ziL  31,  it  is  only  for  such  sins  as 
"la  idle  word  or  immoderate  laughter  "  that 
nnasjui  may  be  looked  for  in  the  other  world, 
^  then  only  by  those  who  hare  deserved 
nainea  by  good  deeds  in  this  life  {Dialog,  W. 
^X  Eren  the  **  mitigatio  "  of  Augustine  has 
|>«'  iato  the  back-ground,  and  he  teaches  a 
Pf^fnaJTe  increase  in  guilt  and  therefore  in 
foishBkeat:  **ad  deteriora  quotidie  impulsus 
f^^t^iHtm.  M  /o6,  viii.  8-10).  The  specula- 
^fas  cf  the  schoolmen  as  to  the  punishment  of 
^  ls»t  aad  their  development  of  the  purga- 
^nsl  theory,  interesting  as  they  are,  do  not 
U  vithm  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 

[E.  H.  P.] 

E8CHB0POEI  iAJUrxpoirouit),  mentioned  by 
^■tibckas^  the  monk  of  St.  Saba,  as  a  deaigna- 
fi««f  the  later  Origeniat  sect  ( Antioch.  Monach. 
*^  130,  p.  1346,  Patr.  Gr.  Ixxxix.  1847  a> 

(T.  W.  D.] 

BKX)NN,  bishop  of  Bochluain,  commemo- 
^»^  K«v.  20.  He  is  thus  designated  at  his 
c'mBenitkitt  in  Mart,  Don»j.,  but  in  Dr. 
S«w««*s Calendar  be  is  said  to  be  "of  Druim- 
^ada.**  The  attempt  is  made,  though  not  very 
■*nKfally,  to  identify  this  £MM>nn  under  hiit 
i^arJiieaame,  Mo-Eacunn,  with  Maxentia,  Virgin 
)Ur^,  vho  is  vencrHted  on  the  same  day,  and 
»«  «  April  16  anJ  Oct.  24.  [Maxentia.] 
(K«l  Umej,  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  .314-15, 
♦">-7;  Eeeves  ikd.  Ant.  381 ;  Butler,  Livei  of 
te  Auau,  Nov.  20,  Ji.  429 }  Bp.  Forbci,  Kal. 
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ScoH.  Saints,  168.)  In  the  Eal.  Drwim,^ 
March  24,  there  is  '*  Esco  mac  Cairthinn,  Con- 
fessor "  (Bp.  Forbes,  •&.  8).  [J.  G.]  , 

ESGUUALD,  a  presbyter  of  Kent,  a.d.  761 
(Kemble,  C.  D.  107,  132).  [C.  H.] 

ESC  WINE  fAEflCWINB,  AeSOITUTNE,    E8C0I- 

Nus,  EscuuiNE,  EsKwnf E,  Obwimb,  Che9fu8ibx; 
U,  Cenfusinq  or  son  of  Cenfus),  king  of  Wessex, 
succeeding  Sexburga,  to  whose  huaband  Cotn- 
walch  he  was  distautly  related  in  the  royal  line. 
According  to  the  A.  8.  C.  he  became  king  in  674, 
died  in  676,  and  was  succeeded  by  Centwine,  the 
brother  of  Coinwalch.  His  reign  is  marked  by 
a  great  battle  fought  in  675  apinst  Wulfhere, 
king  of  Mercia,  at  Biedanheaule,  Bedanh^afd, 
Bidanheafd,  or  Chef  de  Bede  (in  Gaimar),  which 
is  placed  by  Camden  {Brit,  i.  109,  ed.  Gough) 
at  Great  Bedwin  in  the  east  of  Wilts,  sear  which 
town  are  the  striking  Saxon  earthworks  known 
as  Chisbury  Castle.  This  locality  implies  an 
invasion  from  Merda.  Malmesbury  assigns  the 
victory  to  Escwine,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  to 
Wulfhere.  Wessez  was  very  unsettled  at  that 
time,  and  writers  vary  in  their  statements. 
Florence  makes  the  reign  last  nearly  three  years , 
Hardy  calculates  its  commencement  early  in 
675,  and  its  close  late  in  676.  Malmesbury 
differs  from  the  A,  8,  C,  and  Florence  in  the 
pedime.  According  to  king  Alfred  (as  stated 
by  FlorenceX  it  was  CTenfus  that  succeeded 
Sexburga.  The  whole  of  the  reign  of  Escwine 
fiills  within  the  period  of  ten  years,  following 
the  death  of  Coinwalch,  which  Bede  (iT.  E.  iv. 
12)  describes  as  anarchical,  the  several  ealdormen 
attempting  independent  rule.  The  importance 
of  Escwine's  place  in  West  Saxon  history  arises 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  a  proof 
that  some  attempt  was  made  to  continue  the 
line  of  succession  in  the  royal  house.  In 
this  reign  Wessez  formed  a  single  diocese, 
occupied  by  Leutherins,  who  sat  at  Winches- 
ter. The  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Mal^^ 
mesbury  (near  the  borders  of  Mercia)  under 
its  first  abbat  Aldhelm  is  assigned  to  the  year 
675  (Dugd.  i.  257),  which  would  fall  within  the 
reign  of  Escwine.  The  charter  of  Lentherios 
conveying  the  site  is  a  fictitious  one,  bearing 
date  Aug.  26,  675,  according  to  Kemble's  text 
{C.  D.  11),  but  Aug.  26,  672,  in  the  copy  used 
by  Malmesbury  {Q.  R,  A,  i,  §  80,  ed.  HardyX 
Haddan  and  Stubbs  (iii.  124)  give  the  year  of 
foundation  as  •675  or  earlier.  The  year  675 
(Dugd.  i.  505)  for  the  foundation  of  Abingdon, 
another  Wessex,  monastery  seems  very  doubtful. 
{A,  8.  C.  ann.  674.  676 ;  Flor.  Wig.  CAron.  in 
jr.  H.  B,  534,  535,  Ad,  Chron,  Append,  ib.  641, 
Oeneal,  Reg,  ib.  633;  H.  Hunt.  lib.  u.  ib.  718, 
719;  Ethelwerd,  Chron.  cc.  7,  8,  ib.  506; 
G-'-nar,  Est,  vv.  1411-32,  ib.  781,  782; 
Malmesb.  Q.  R,  A,  l  %  33,  ed.  Hardy,  note ; 
Wend.  F.  H.  i.  pp.  162,  167,  ed.  Coxe ;  Lappeiv- 
berg.  Hist.  Eng,  i.  255,  256,  ed.  Thorpe.) 

[C.  H.] 
ESDBAS  (EzR,  Jeseb),  catholicos  or  pa* 
triarch  of  Armenia.  He  was  bom  at  P*har« 
hajnagerd  in  the  canton  of  Nik  or  Nica,  and  the 
province  of  Ararad  in  Great  Axmeni.i,  and  itt 
628  succeeded  Chriitophorus  Abrahaniita.  Li 
Quien  {Or.  Chr.  i.  1386),  who  does  not  date  his 
accession,  quotes  a  catalogue  which  assigns  teo 
years  to  his  rule,  but  Saint-Martin  makes 
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•iiooeed«d  hj  Nenes  III.  in  640  {M/tn.  but 
L'Arm^nie,  i.  438).  For  the  important  synod  of 
Charnom  (^.D.  632  or  633)  which  diitingaiihea 
the  pontificate  of  Eadraa,  lee  Armenians,  Vol. 
I.  p.  185.  [C.  H.] 

BSEWIXE  (Gaimar,  Eshrie,  V.  1412,  in 
M.  H,  B.  781X  king  of  WcMex.     [Escwihb.] 

"  [CH.] 

ESI,  abbat.    [Esra.] 

ESICmua    [Hebiomiui.] 

ESICHUS  L  and  II.,  bishops  of  Pbitiers, 
stand  >  Apectirely  elerenth  and  twelfth  in  the 
episcof  al  lists  of  that  see,  but  nothing  whatever 
is  known  of  their  history.  {fiaU,  Chritt  iL 
1143 ;  Gams,  Ser.  Ep,  59.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

ESIGIA  (Greg.  Mag.  Epp,  lib.  i.  ind.  iz.  ep. 
6,  Patr.  Lat.  Izzvii.  45uX  a  lady.      [EsrcHXA.] 

[C.  H.] 

ESIMPHAEUS  (EsiMiPHAEUiX  king  of  the 
Homeritae  or  Himyari,  the  people  of  Yemen  in 
Arabia  Felix.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  was  raised 
to  the  throne  of  his  country  by  Hellestheaeus 
the  king  of  Aethiopia,  on  the  condition,  however, 
that  he  became  his  tributary.  During  his  reign 
he  rendered  valuable  aid  to  Justinian  in  his  war 
with  the  Persians.  After  the  death  of  Helles- 
theaeus Esimphaeus  was  deposed,  and  Abraham, 
who  also  was  a  Christian,  was  chosen  in  his 
aUad.    (Prooop.<i?Be«.Pcfrf.i.20.)    [T.W.D.] 

BSmUS,  bishop  of  Grenoble.    [HesrcHius.] 

ESLINGUS,  bishop  of  Tours.    [Erlikous.] 

ESNE  (Abih B),  the  tenth  bishop  of  Hereford. 
{M,  H.  B.  621.)  Under  the  form  of  Aeine  his 
name  appears  among  the  signatures  to  the  lega- 
tine  canons  of  787.  As  his  predecessor  Aldberht 
was  at  Brentford  in  781,  and  his  successor  Ceol- 
mond  attests  charters  in  788,  the  date  of  Esne 
is  so  far  ascertained,  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  him.  The  name,  which  signifies  a  servant,  or 
a  serving  man  (see  Schmid,  Get,  p.  569)  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  this  bishop  as  a  distinctive  ap- 
pellation; but  it  appears  in  the  will  of  king 
Alfred  as  belonging  to  a  bishop  of  his  time,  un- 
assigned  to  any  see,  and  may  there  be  an  inter- 
jiolatioii :  see  Lib.  de  J/ydOf  p.  65  ;  Kemble,  C.  D, 
No.  314.  [S.] 

E8NIG,  Armenian  patriarch.    [EzNiK.] 

ESOTIUS.    [ExonuB.] 

E8PA8ANDU8,bishop  of  Complutum  (Alcala 
de  Henares),  subscribes  the  acts  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  councils  of  Toledo,  under  Egica. 
He  was  bishop  from  about  686  till  after  693 
i^Esp.  Sagr.  vii.  189;  Aguirre-Catalani,  iv.  313, 
333)  [AgruRiUB].  [M.  A.  W.] 

ESPERAINDEO,  bishop  of  lUlica,  signs 
the  twelfth  Council  of  Toledo,  called  by  Ervig, 
and  presided  over  by  Julian.  [Ebvxo.]  His 
name  comes  eleventh  among  thirty-five.  He 
died  probably  about  a.d.  682,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Cuniald,  whom  Wamba  had  endeavoured  to 
make  bishop  of  Aquis  {Esp.  Sagr.  xii.  267, 
Aguirre-Catalani,  iv.  270).    [£t7LAUU8.] 

[M.  A.  W.] 
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ESPIAN,  venerated  at  Beauvais  in  Fraae^ 
is  said,  by  Gnerin  and  Girr,  to  have  been  son  0I 
Ella,  king  of  Saitland  ana  Northnmbria,  and  of 
hu  queen  Pantilomena  in  the  5th  century,aDd  Uiiu 
the  brother  of  SS.  Maura  and  Brigida  (the  first 
Ella  reigned  in  Deira  559-588:  another  Eila, 
or  Aella  usurped  the  throne  of  Northombria, 
A.D.  867.  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.),  On  the  death 
of  his  father  he  declined  the  throne,  and  went 
with  his  sisters  to  France,  where,  after  visiting 
Rome,  they  were  set  upon  by  barbarian  bordea 
and  murdered  at  Balagny,  near  Creil,  in  the 
diocese  of  Beauvais.  Their  bodies  were  en- 
shrined at  Nogent-les-Vierges  in  the  12th 
century.  But  the  whole  story  is  legendary,  and 
does  not  rise  to  the  value  of  history  (Baring- 
Gould,  ZtOM  of  the  Saintz,  July  23,  pt.  iL  306- 
309>  [J.  0.3 

ESPIU8,  fifth  bishop  of  Syracuse,  probably 
early  in  the  2nd  century.  He  succeeded  Eals^ 
lius  1.,  and  was  followed  by  Ethimotheus.  (Rooca- 
Pirri,  SicUia  Sacra,  i.  600.)  [R.  &  Q.] 

ESSEKE8  or  E88AEAK8  (^Lv^mot,  or 
E(r0^rol).  One  of  the  three  sects  of  Judaism  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  tlie  other  two  being  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees.  The  etymology  and 
import  of  this  name  will  best  be  considered  alter 
an  examination  of  the  tenets  and  practices  of 
this  sect  or  brotherhood,  as  well  as  of  their  rue 
and  development. 

L  The  A)ctrine8  and  Practices  of  the  Euemes, — 
Being  Hebrews   of  the  Hebrews,  the   Esaenes 
firmly  believed  in  Qod  as  the  Creator  and  Disposer 
of  all  things.    They  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  in  a  future  state  of  retribution, 
where  the  righteous  and  the   wicked  will   be 
rewarded  according  to  the  deeds  done  in   the 
body.    They  regarded  death  as  a  great   gain, 
inasmuch  as  it  Was  the  entrance  into  glorj. 
With  the  discarding  of  thb  corruptible  body, 
the  incorruptible  soul  obtained  her  liberty  ftt>ni 
bondage,  and  mounted  upwards  to  the   re^on 
of  pure  spirits,  whilst  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
were  consigned  to  a  dark  and  tempestuoos  dun- 
geon, full  of  never-ceasing  punishments.     But 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  opinion  of  Joseph i&s« 
which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  h  very  doubtfuU 
they  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.    Their  fiuth  in  the  inspired  law  of  God 
was  so  intense  that  they  were  led  thereby  to  p« j 
the  greatest  reverence  to  Moses  the  lawgiver,  and 
to  consider  blasphemy  of  his  name  a  capital 
ofience.    They  divided  their  doctrines  into  three 
classes :  1.  Love  to  God ;  2.  Love  of  virtue  ;   and 
3.  Love  to  manicind.    "  Of  their  love  to  God,** 
Philo  tells  us,  **  they  give  innumerable  d^oaon* 
strations,    by  their    constant    and    unalterabla 
holiness  throughout  the  whole  of  their  life,  their 
avoidance  of  oaths  and  falsehoods,  and  by   their 
firm  belief  that  God  is  the  source  of  all  i^ckkI, 
but  of  nothing  eviL     Of  their  love  of  virtae 
they  give  proofs  in  their  contempt  for  money^ 
fame,  and  pleasure ;  their  continence  and  endu- 
rance ;  in  their  satisfying  their  wants  easily  ;   ||^ 
their  simplicity,  cheerfulness  of  temper,  mod^stT, 
order,  fimmess,  &c.    As  instances  of  their  lov-e 
to  man,  are  to  be  mentioned  their  l)enevoleiKy , 
equality,  and  their  having  all  things  in  oomxnon."* 
Their  aim  of  life  was  to  be  separate  fh>in  tha 
world  with  iU  evil  practices,  to  live  a   life  of 
boliiit;^*  and  devotion  to  (Sod,  to  benefit  mattli  itkxX 
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lo  be^jOme  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  ms 
to  be  enabled  to  prophesy  and  perform  miracu- 
Ions  cures,  and  to  prepare  themselres  for  a  future 
state  of  bliss  and  reunion  with  the  Father  of 
Spirits.  To  obtain  this  end  they  had  to  adopt 
stringent  regulations  which  should  keep  them 
from  the  ccHktaminations  of  the  world. 

The  Leritical  and  ceremonial  laws  of  purity 
which  were  developed  after  the  restoration  by 
£xra,  and  especially  during  the  Maccabean 
period,  and  which  were  obserrini  with  more  or 
less  rigour  by  the  different  schools  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  constituted  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  £«senes  reared  the  whole  edifice  of  their 
domestic  arrangements  and  regulations.  As, 
•ooording  to  these  laws,  contact  with  any  one 
wao  did  not  obserre  the  rules  of  purity,  or 
«Ten  did  not  obserre  them  to  the  same  degree, 
rendered  the  fisithful  followers  impure,  the 
£ssenes  had  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate 
aodrty  or  community.  Moreover  as  contact 
with  things  manufiu^tured  or  prepared  by  any  one 
who  did  not  keep  the  same  rules,  likewise  pro- 
duced impurity,  the  Essenes  were  also  obliged  to 
cultivate  and  manu&cture  all  the  articles  of 
food  and  dre»8  which  their  commonwealth  re- 
quired. The  rigorous  observance  of  the  laws  of 
purity  ako  led  some  of  the  Essenes  to  choose  a 
celibate  life,  inasmuch  as  conjugal  intercourse, 
and  the  periodical  defiled  state  of  women  arising 
from  their  courses  and  childbirth  were  a  per- 
petual eoarce  of  defilement  to  a  sanctified  life. 
Their  regulations  were  therefore  religio-indus- 
tiiaL 

IL  T%nr  DaOy  Occupation  and  Manner  of  Lift, 
— To  raise  the  supplies,  all  the  members  took  their 
share  in  the  work  day  by  day,  according  to  the 
talent  or  trade  which  they  possessed.  They  got  up 
before  sunrise,  and  never  talked  about  any 
worldly  matters  till  they  had  |ill  assembled 
together,  and,  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
the  sun,  offered  up  their  national  pn^er  for  the 
renewal  of  the  light  of  day.  Inunediately  after 
the  morning  service-  they  betook  themselves, 
mider  the  direction  of  the  stewards  whom  they 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  to  their  respective 
employments.  The  farmers  among  them  culti- 
▼atisd  the  ground  and  reared  the  bees;  the 
dMpherds  tended  the  flocks,  the  bakers  pre- 
-pared  the  food,  the  tailors  and  shoemakers  made 
and  repaired  the  articles  of  dress.  At  this  work 
they  remained  till  the'  fifth  hour,  i,e,  1 1  o'clock 
a.ii  ,  when  the  labour  of  the  forenoon  regularly 
terminated.  Hereupon  all  of  them  assembled 
together,  submitted  to  their  daily  rite  of  bap- 
tism in  cold  water,  discarded  their  working- 
clothes,  arrayed  themselves  in  white  garments, 
bong  the  symbol  of  purity,  and  resorted  to  the 
refectory,  which  they  entered  in  solemn  silence, 
as  if  it  were  the  holy  Temple.  Having  seated 
thcmselrcs  according -to  their  age  and  order,  the 
brethren  who  were  the  bnker*  and  cooks  placed 
iefere  each  a  little  loaf  of  bread  and  a  di^h  of 
the  most  simple  food,  consisting  chieHy  of  vege- 
tables. The  silence  which  was  continued  all 
this  time  was  broken  by  the  priest  of  Aaronic 
descent,  who  invoked  God's  blchsing  upon  the 
repast.  The  mysterious  silence  was  again  re- 
sumed, and  continued  during  the  meal,  which 
had  the  character  of  a  sacrament.  After  the 
meal,  the  prieatt  offered  thanks  to  the  boup^i- 
ful  Supplier  of  all  wants,  which  >^'a$  the  signal 
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of  dismissal.  All  then  withdrew,  put  off  then 
white  garments,  dressed  in  their  working  clothes^ 
resum^  their  several  employments  till  the 
evening,  when  they  again  assembled  to  partake  of 
a  common  meal,  under  the  same  regulations.  All 
of  them  devoted  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  tb^ 
study  of  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  revelation, 
as  well  as  of  the  celestial  hierarchy.  Such  was 
their  mamter  of  life  during  week  days.  The 
Sabbath  thi^y  observed  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
Even  the  removal  of  a  vessel  from  one  place  to 
another,  they  regarded  as  a  violation  of  this  holy 
day.  They  took  special  care  not  to  forsake  the 
assembling  of  themselves  together.  Ten  persons 
constituted  a  complete  and  legal  number  for 
Divine  worship  in  the  synagogue.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  such  an  assembly  they  would  never  spit 
As  at  meals,  each  one  took  his  seat  in  the  syna- 
gogue according  to  age,  and  in  becom'ng  attire. 
They  had  no  ordained  ministers,  whose  exclusive 
right  it  was  to  conduct  the  service.  Any 
member  who  felt  moved  to  do  it,  took  up  the 
Bible  and  read  in  it,  whilst  those  who  had  much 
experience  in  spiritual  matters  expounded  the 
portion  thus  read.  The  distinctive  ordinances  of 
the  brotherhood,  and  the  mysteries  connected 
with  the  Tetragrammaton,  as  well  as  with  the 
angelic  worlds,  constituted  the  principal  theme  of 
Sabbatic  instruction.  The  study  of  logic  and 
metaphysi<»  was  eschewed  as  injurious  to  a 
devotional  life. 

IIL  Gindidates  for  and  Mode  of  Admission  into 
the  Brotherhood, — Every  candidate  for  admission 
into  the  order  had  to  pass  through  a  noviciate  of 
two  stages,  extending  over  three  years.  Upon 
entering  the  first  stage,  which  lasted  twelve 
months,  the  novice  had  to  cast  in  all  his  possessions 
into  the  common  treasury,  he  then  received  (1)  a 
copy  of  the  regulations  of  the  brotherhood,  which 
he  had  carefully  to  study,  and  rigidly  to  follow 
the  rules  contained  therein ;  (2)  a  spade  to  bury 
the  excrement  (comp.  Deut.  xxiii.  12-15);  and 
(3)  a  white  robe  to  put  on  at  meals,  being  the 
svmbol  of  purity.  But  though  in  possession  of 
tliese  symbols,  he  was  an  outsider  during  the 
whole  of  the  twelve  months,  and  was  not 
admitted  to  the  common  meals.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  probationary  period,  the  novice  was 
admitted  into  the  second  stage,  if  the  commu- 
nity found  that  he  had  properly  acquitted  him- 
self He  was  now  called  an  **  approacher '* 
(irpoaltty  tyyiap\  and  during  this  stage,  which 
lasted  two  years,  he  was  admitted  to  closer 
fellowship  with  the  brotherhood,  and  shared  in 
their  lustral  rites.  But  he  was  still  excluded 
from,  the  common  meal,  and  was  ineligible  for 
any  oflice.  If  he  passed  satisfactorily  through 
the  second  stage  of  jyobation  the  approacher 
then  became  **  an  associate  "  or  full  member  of 
the  society  (^/uXiyr^sX  when  he  bound  himself 
by  solemn  oaths,  **  First  to  fear  God,  and  next  to 
exercise  justice  to  all  men ;  neither  to  wrong  any 
one  of  his  own  accord,  nor  by  the  command  of 
others ;  always  to  detest  the  wicked,  and  side 
with  the  righteous ;  ever  to  keep  fiuth  inviolable 
with  all  men,  especially  with  those  in  authority, 
for  no  one  comes  to  office  without  the  will  of 
God ;  not  to  be  proud  of  his  power,  nor  to  out- 
shine his  subordinates,  either  in  his  garments  or 
greater  finery,  if  he  himself  should  attain  to  ofiice ; 
alwavs  to  love  tiuth,  and  strive  to  reclaim. all 
hars ;  to  keep  his  hands  clear  from  stealing  and 
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kit  mind  ^om  unholy  g^in ;  not  to  oonceal  any- 
tUng  from  the  brotherhood,  nor  disclose  any- 
thing belonging  to  them  to  those  without, 
though  it  were  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He 
has,  moreorer,  to  swear  not  to  oommnnicate  to 
any  one  their  doctrines  in  any  other  way  than  he 
has  reoeived  them :  to  abstain  from  robbing  the 
commonwealth,  and  carefully  to  preserre  the 
writings  of  the  society,  and  the  names  of  the 
•ngels  "  (Jdsephus,  Har,  11.  viii.  7). 

The  whole  brothethood  was  divided  into  ibur 
classes — (1)  the  novices,  (2)  the  approachers,  (3) 
the  new  tnXl  members,  and  (4)  the  old  members. 
Each  class  advanced  so  much  in  holiness  above 
the  others  by  the  longer  number  of  years  of  their 
membership,  that  if  the  senior  member  of  a  class 
happened  to  touch  the  member  of  a  class  below 
him,  he  had  to  purify  himself  by  lustration  in 
the  same  way  as  if  he  had  been  defiled  by  con- 
tact with  a  stranger.  If  a  brother  was  accused 
of  da  he  was  brought  before  the  brethren,  and 
could  not  be  Judged  unless  there  were,  at  least, 
a  hundred  of  them  present,  and  agreed  in  their 
verdict.  If  he  was  pronounced  guilty,  he  was 
•loommnnicated,  yet  was  he  not  regarded  as  an 
enemy,  but  was  admonished  as  a  brother,  and 
received  Ymok  after  due  repentance. 

IV.  The  Reiatkmthipof  EMtenimntoJndatBm, — 
The  ftict  that  the  Essence  professed  to  be  guided 
by  the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that 
a  rupture  between  them  and  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity is  nowhere  mentioned,  And  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  described  by  the  orthodox 
Jews  themselves  as  the  holiest  and  most  consis- 
tent followers  of  the  Mosaic  Uw,  would,  apart 
from  anything  else,  shew  that  they  were  an 
order  of  the  orthodox  Jewish  (kith.  We  have, 
however,  more  minute  and  definite  data,  which 
incontestablv  prove  that  in  doctrine,  as  well  as 
In  practice,  Lssenism  is  simply  an  intensified  or 
exaggerated  form  of  Pharisaism,  which  was  the 
national  religion  in  the  time  of  Christ.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  only  two  contemporary 
Jewish  accounts  of  the  Essenes  as  a  separate 
brotherhood  are  those  of  Philo  and  Josephus, 
which  are  manifestly  shaped  to  exhibit  the  Jews 
to  the  cultivated  Greeks  in  a  Hellenistic  garb, 
in  spite,  however,  of  this  mystification  a  careful 
examination  of  these  strongly-coloured  records 
will  show  the  identity  of  the  cardinal  doctrines 
and  principal  practices  of  Essenism  and  Phari- 
saism. Passing  over  their  belief  in  God  the 
Creator  and  Disposer  of  all  things,  as  requir- 
ing no  proof  that  this  also  constituted  the  most 
essential  article  of  the  &ith  of  the  Pharisees, 
we  shall  examine  the  other  doctrines  and 
practices  which  Josephus  deaeribes,  and  which 
might  be  deemed  to  bt  distinctivt  features  of 
Essenism. 

1.  The  Essenes,  we  are  told,  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  future  state  o^ ' 
reward  and  punishment.  So  the  Pharisees, 
**  This  world  is  the  outer  court  to  the  world  to 
come  ;  prepare  thyself  in  the  outer  court  so  as 
to  be  admitted  hito  the  palace  **  {Ahoth,  iv.  16). 
''Those  that  are  bom  are  destin^  to  die,  those 
that  die  are  destined  to  live  igain,  and  those 
that  live  again  are  destined  for  judgment " 
iAly>ik,  iv.  32). 

2.  llie  Essence  considered  blaspheming  the 
name  of  Hoses  a  capital  offence,  so  did  the 
Pharisees,  it  was  to  briftg  Lim  onderth^penAliy 
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of  this  law  that  Stephen  was  charfid  «lik 
having  spoken  ''blai^emous  words  agsinit 
Hoses  "  (Acts  vii.  11> 

3.  The  Essenes  were  divided  Into  ibur  dsstei, 
accordmg  to  the  age  of  membership,  and  scoord- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  holing  which  tb^  prso 
tiMd,  and  the  member  of  a  higher  class  became 
defiled  if  he  touched  anything  belong^ing  to  s 
member  of  the  lower  class ;  so  the  Pharisees.  1b 
consequence  of  a  conscientious  desire  to  dis- 
charge their  religious  duties  la  a  state  of  legsl 
purity,  prescribed  In  Levit.  v.  2 ;  viL  20,  21 ;  xiL 
1-8;  XV.  19-^1 ;  Numb.  xix.  14-22,  the  authori- 
tative expounders  of  the  canon  law  ordaiiwd 
that  since  one  does  not  know  whether  helm 
been  defiled  by  contact  with  an?  unclean  pertoa 
or  thing,  every  member  of  the  rharisale  assoeit- 
tion  is  *'to  wash  his  hands  before  eating  his 
ordinary  food,  the  second  tithes  or  the  heave- 
offering  ;  to  immerse  his  whole  body  before  be 
eats  the  portions  of  holy  sacrifices;  and  to 
bathe  his  whole  body  before  touching  the  watei 
absolving  f^m  sin,  even  if  it  is  only  his  handi 
which  are  unclean.    If  one  immersed  hiaiselffbi 

ordinary  food  (p/lHX  ^nd  designed  it  only  fbi 
ordinary  food,  he  could  not  eat  second  tithes ;  ij 
he  immersed  for  second  tithes  (yt^SO)  he  oonU 
not  eat  of  the  heave-offering ;  if  he  inmosed  fo] 
the  heave-offering  (HDnnX  ^^^  meant  by  it  t]» 
heave-offering,  he  was  not  allowed  to  eat  ihi 
portion  of  the  holy  sacrifice ;  if  he  immersed  fo 
the  holy  sacrifice  G^PX  ^^^  meant  it  lor  thi 
holy  sacrifice,  he  could  not  as  yet  touch  th 
water  absolving  f^-om  sin  (HHtdn),  bnt  he  wh 
immersed  for  the  more  important  oould  shar 
in  the  less  important "  {Mishna  ChagiffA,  ii.  5, 6' 
This  glive  rise  to  four  degrees  of  purity,  and  t 
fbur  divisions  in  the  Pharisaic  association.  £ad 
degree  of  purity  required  a  greater  scparaUe 
Arom  the  above-named  Mosaic  defilements.  ficM 
**  the  garments  of  an  Am  Ha-Arett  Qnitn  CQ 
or  a  non-member  of  the  Pharisaic  assodatkm)  d< 
file  the  Pharisee  (t>.  him  who  lived  according  \ 
the  first  degree  of  purity) ;  the  garmenta  of 
Pharisee  defile  those  who  eat  the  heave-offerit 
(i.«.  the  second  degree) ;  the  garments  of  thot 
who  eat  the  heave-offering  defile  those  who  « 
the  holy  sacrifice  (t>.  the  third  degree) ;  and  11 
garments  of  those  who  eat  the  holy  sacrifice  d 
file  those  who  touch  the  water  absolving  &o 
sin  (•>.  the  fourth  degree)  (conap.  JftsJh 
Chagifo^  ii.  7 ;  Taharoihj  vii.  5).  Henoe  it 
deciand  that  ^  he  who  takes  upon  himself  to  fe 
come  a  member  of  the  Pharisaic  asaociatioii  mv 
neither  sell  to  an  Am  Ba-Aretz  moist  or  d 
fruit,  nor  bur  of  him  moist  fruit,  nor  beoovae  t 
guest  of  an  Am  Jfa-Arett^  nor  receive  bixn 
guest  in  his  garL..uiit8  into  his  honse  **  (Jtf saA 
Pemai,  ii.  3). 

4.  A  candidate  fbr  admission  into  the  order 
the  Essenes  had  to  go  through  a  iK>viei»te 
twelve  months.  The  same  was  the  case  with  i 
Pharisees.  When  any  one  applied  to  beooxne 
member  of  the  Pharisaic  association  he  hsfd 
pass  throng^  a  noviciate  of  twelve  mo&i 
{Bercujhoth,  30  6> 

5.  The  novice  among  the  Essenes  received 
apron  the  first  year  of  his  probation.    The  mm^ 
was  the  case  in  the  Pharisaic  assodatieo.      1 
newly-admitted    associate  received    a  gamj 
called  0^3}  and  having  duly  qualified  htma^li 
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AiiitagiibewtsaftenraTds  iKlmitted  to  Ui«  no- 
te lataUoM,  I^SpD  -pmt^  D^D33^  r^3PD 
WSth  inK  {Thtephia  Demai,  ii.  p.  48,  ed. 
ZiikanaDdcl,  Berlin,  1877;  Jerusalem  Deokoi^ 
ilZ;  Bd^gkmBentckotJij  30  by, 

&  1W  iMcntt  Ttm9  early,  and  offered  up 
^fcr  fa  tbe  rtatwal  of  ike  light  of  day,  and 
Mir  of  the  Pharuees,  too,  considered  it  essen- 
Uii  to  •fiicr  noming  prarer  at  the  break  of  the 
np  if  the  son  (JSgrackotK,  12>. 

7.  TW  EicaMt  were  ckieH  j  engaged  in  cnlti- 
mtiaf  Ue  land.  So  were  some  of  the  most 
&ta^aisktf  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Pharisees. 
1W  BiBj  Tthnsdic  treatises  which  exclusivelj 
tmt «  sgricahore,  and  the  nnmerons  maxims 
4iiffmd  tkioiighoQt  the  Talmud  which  set 
M  Its  importance,  shew  the  great  respect 
a  vkkk  this  punoit  of  life  was  regarded  among 
tki  Jcviik  eommnnitj  at  large.  Hence  we  find 
L  Qitsr  kk  Hjrcanoa,  R.  Ismael,  R.  Eliezer  b. 
kmkk,  S.  Jtkadak  h.  Shema,  R.  Qamaliel,  and 
ikMi  flf  ftkon  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers 
of^  IB  eaHiTattng  the  soil  as  the  most  favon- 
nuif  sU  vork  (Comp.  Hamburger,  Meal-Ency- 
fttfUkfir  BM  imd  Tahmij  s.  ▼.  Aokbbbau> 

&  The  Eaeaes  regarded  their  social  meal  as 
tkof  acniBeat.  Tha  Pharisees,  too,  regarded 
tb  tdbdbuj  as  a  sanctnarj,  and  compared  its 
nUi  ts  the  ahar  in  the  temple,  beosose  the 
>iyr  it  the  temple  ia  represented  as  the  table 
•f  tk  Ufd  (Esek.  zli.  22).  Thus  we  are  told, 
'Thnt  pensas  who  eat  at  a  table  and  recite  at 
t  tb  wards  of  the  law  are  as  if  thej  were  eat- 
acif  the  table  of  the  Lord,  blessed  be  he,  for 
tfimittea,  *ABd  he  said  unto  me.  This  is  the 
tiUi  that  is  before  the  LDrd"*  {Abotky  ML  3). 
liwi  K.  J^Jmaa  and  R.  Eliexer  remark,  *<  As 
W*>  the  temple  stood  the  altar  atoned  for  the 
>»if  laasl,biit  now  it  is  man's  table  which 
*>wbr  his  sif»*'(^<radbo<A,55a;  Chagiga^ 
ff«;ien«A0<A,97a). 

i  Tht  EsMBta  '*not  only  prepare  their  Sab* 
^iMss^  ibed  the  day  before,  that  they  may 
Mkidltafire  on  that  dar,  but  they  will  not 
■■*«  •  Tasiel  out  of  tta  plaoe,  nor  go  to  ease 
***R-*  The  Phariseea,  too,  prepare  their 
^^Ml  day's  food  on  Friday,  and  will  in  nowise 
bafis  a  6i«  oo  the  Sabbath,  in  accordance  with 
^  naaand  hud  down  iu  Exod.  xxxt.  3,  nor 
''*0*t  a  ?faKl  from  place  to  place  (comp. 
*«^  AttK,  iiL).  The  orthodox  Jews  to  the 
Vat  hj  not  only  kindle  no  fire  on  the  Sab- 
^<h^,b«t  will  not  eren  carry  a  handkerchief 
■  te  packet ;  they  tie  it  round  their  body 
^  am  8»  a  girdle,  in  order  to  aroid  carrying 
"« ••  oBall  a  weight  on  the  sacred  day. 

^  TW  FsBfnes  cndcsroured  so  to  regulate 
^  Bfc  that  with  them  couTerMtion  was  yea, 
^  <ii  my,  nay.  Hence  they  w. aid  not  use 
*  "itk  t»  esrroborale  or  attest  anything  which 
|^4atid.  So  the  pions  Pharisees.  On  Ruth 
^  II  «t  are  told  thftt  R.  Huna  aaid,  in  the 
*»  «f  R.  Samnel  b.  R.  Isaac, «« With  the  pious 
^^VTM  ii  yea  and  nay,  nay  **  (JfidhuA  oil  iitf  A, 
'^  Ti^  p.  70,  cd.  Stettin,  1853).  On  Lerit. 
'i>>  Vthf  Tahnnd  remarks,  <«It  U  designed  to 
M^  that  thy  yea  ahonld  forsooth  be  yea, 

•'ttjiiyihould  forsooth  be  nay^T^-O^ 
J' Wll6l  pT»  T^  p  K.'^HC^  (Ai6a  if«<*id, 
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11.  The  highest  aim  of  the  Essenes  was  U, 
attain  to  such  a  state  of  holiness  as  to  bo  ablfl 
to  perform  miraculouti  cures  and  to  prophesy. 
So  the  Pharisees.  Thus  Josephus,  among  other 
things,  foretold  the  coming  of  Vespasian  an^ 
Titus  to  the  Roman  empire  (comp.  Antiq,  iii 
8,  9 ;  Life,  §  42 ;  War,  111.  riii.  39). 

12.  The  £ssenes  **  being  bound  by  oaths  and 
customs  cannot  receive  food  from  any  out 
of  the  society,  so  that  when  any  are  excom- 
municated they  are  forced  to  eat  herbs'* 
(Josephus,  War,  II.  riii.  8).  So  the  Pharisees. 
Josephus  himself  tells  us  when  at  Rome  while 
Felix  was  procurator  of  Judea,  he  pleaded  before 
Caesar  the  cause  of  certain  captive  priests  who 
were  his  friends,  and  who  were  so  God-fearing 
that  even  under  affliction  they  subsisted  on  figt 
and  nuts  (^Life,  §  3). 

13.  The  Easenes  had  esoteric  doctrines  and 
ancient  books  on  magical  cures  and  exorcisms, 
and  the  novice  had  to  swear  that  he  would 
'*  preserve  the  writings  of  the  society,  and  the 
names  of  the  angels  *  (Josephus,  War,  11.  viii. 
8).  So  bad  the  Pharisees.  Josephus  him- 
self assures  us  that  **  God  enabled  Solomon  to 
learn  that  skill  which  expels  demons,  which  is  a 
science  useful  and  sanative  to  man.  He  com- 
posed such  incantations  also  by  which  distempers 
are  alleviated.  And  he  also  left  behind  him  the 
manner  of  using  exorcisms,  by  which  they 
drive  away  demons  so  that  they  never  return, 
and  this  method  of  cure  is  of  great  force  until 
this  day.  For  I  have  seen  a  certain  man  of  my 
own  country  whose  name  was  Eleazar  releasing 
people  that  were  demoniacal  in  the  presence  of 
Vespasian  and  his  sons,  and  his  captains,  and 
the  whole  multitude  of  his  soldiers"  (^Antiq. 
VIII.  ii.  5).  The  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Jews 
which  comprised  the  mysteries  connected  with 
the  Tetragrammaton  (j^^DDH  DK^)  and  the 
other  names  of  God  and  the  angels,  the 
theoeophy  (ri331D  Hfi^D)  and  the  cosmogony 
(n^fi^^  nC^yO)  could  only  be  communicated 
to  the  initiated.  Hence  the  injunction  in  t  ie 
Mishna,  **The  mystery  of  the  cosmogony 
(HHS^tra  nC^)  must  not  be  explained  when 
two  are  present,  and  the  mystery  of  the  theo- 
sophy  (nSDlD)  not  even  to  one  unless  he  is  a 
sage  '  {Chagiga,  ii,  1), 

The  real  differences  between  Essenism  and 
Pharisaism  are — (1)  The  Essenes,  or  rather  a 
portion  of  them,  led  a  celibate  life ;  (2)  they 
were  not  present  at  the  offering  of  their  sacri- 
fices, though  thev  sent  their  holy  gitls  to  the 
temple ;  and  (3)  they  did  not  believe  in  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body,  though  they  firmly 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  The 
first  and  second  differences,  as  we  shall  see  here« 
after,  were  exaggerated,  but  still  strictly  logical 
developments  of  the  Levitical  and  Pharisaical 
laws  of  purity,  whilst  the  third  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Essenes,  if  it  can  be  attributed  to  them 
atalL 

V.  The  Melaikmtihip  of  Eseeniem  to  Chrie^ 
tianity^ — Two  diametrically  opposite  opinions 
are  advocated  with  equal  dogmatism  and  perti- 
nacity on  the  relationship  of  Essenism  and 
Christianity.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  declared 
that  Christianity  is  '^Essenism  alloyed  with 
foreign  elements  "  (Graetz,  Qeeckuhte  derJfidm^ 
iii.  288,  3rd  ed.  Leipzig,  1878)^  and  on  the  otliel 
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hand  it  is  as  firmlj  Asserted  that  the  supposed 
coincidence  in  doctnne  and  social  institutions  of 
the  two  communities  simply  exhibit  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  moral  sense  common  to  man- 
kind which  may  be  seen  whenever  and  wherever 
circumstances  favour  its  development.  As  is 
•ften  the  case  in  controversies  both  the»e  antago- 
nistic views  sufler  from  admixture  of  truth  and 
error.  The  advocates  of  the  former  betray 
prejudice  against  Christianity  and  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  its  true  nature,  whilst  thotte  of 
the  latter  shew  ignorance  of  the  varied  opinions 
and  institutions  which  obtained  among  the  Jews 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  are  equally  preju- 
diced against  Judaism.  They  stem,  moreover, 
to  be  possessed  by  an  unwholesome  fear  lest  the 
admission  that  Christ  belonged  to  a  branch  of 
the  national  synagogue  established  by  law,  into 
whose  membership  He  was  admitted  by  the  pre- 
scribed rites,  and  whose  services  He  attended 
and  publicly  tools  part  in^  and  that  He  found 
some  excellent  doctrines  and  commendable  prac- 
tices in  the  religion  of  His  people  which  He 
deemed  worthy  to  incorporate  into  His  own 
teaching  would  betray  the  sacred  ark  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  truth  will  be  found 
between  these  two  extremes,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  comparison. 

The  ruling  principle  of  Essenism  was,  above 
all,  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  Christ  urged 
on  His  disciples  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness.  (Matt.  vi.  33 ;  Luke  xii. 
31.)  The  Essenes  demanded  of  those  who  wished 
to  join  their  community,  to  sell  their  possessions 
and  give  to  the  poor.  (Josephus,  War^  H.  viii. 
3.)  Christ  told  the  young  man  who  kept  the 
commandments,  and  whom  He  loved,  **  if  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,  sell  that  thou  hast  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven, 
and  come  and  follow  Me."  (Matt.  vi.  33 ;  Mark 
z.  21-23  ;  Luke  zii.  31.)  The  Essenes  regarded 
the  laying  up  of  treasure  upon  earth  as  inju- 
rious to  leading  a  spiritual  life,  hence  they 
despised  riches,  and  were  content  with  self- 
imposed  poverty.  (Joseph.  IVar,  IL  viii.  3.) 
Christ  told  His  disciples,  **  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  upon  earth  ...  for  where  your 
treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also  " ;  and 
— **  that  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  (Matt.  vi.  19-21;  ziz. 
23,  24.)  Love  of  the  brotherhood  wan  the  soul 
of  Essaean  life,  and  was  the  basis  of  all  their 
actions.  So  intense  was  this  feeling  amongst 
them,  that  the  love  which  they  manifested  for 
the  brethren  called  f?rth  the  greatest  admira- 
tion, and  was  declared  to  be  without  a  parallel 
in  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  nation.  (Josephus, 
H'ar,  II.  viii.  2.)  Christ  made  love  the  basis  of 
His  teaching :  '*  This  is  My  commandment,  that 
ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.** 
(John  zv.  12,  17.)    **  This  is  the  message  which 

J  re  have  received  from  the  beginning,  that  ye 
ove  01  le  another."  (1  John  iii.  11 ;  v.  7,  8,  11.) 
Indeed  it  was  regarded  as  the  test  of  Christi- 
anity :  **  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  to  life  because  we  love  the  brethren." 
(1  John  iii.  14.)  To  realise  the  idea  of  brother- 
hood, the  Essenes  lived  together  like  on»  family ; 
had  ill  things  in  common,  and  appointed  one  of 
the  brethren  steward  to  manage  the  common 
bag.  (Joseph.  WoTy  II.  viii.  3.)  So  the  primitive 
'"^ri^itiaus:    "All  that  believed  wei-e  together,  I 
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and  had  all  things  common,  and  lold  their  pM> 

sessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  na 

as  every  man  had  need.**    (Acts  ii.  43,  44.)   One 

managed  the  common  bag.     (John  zii  6;  xiil 

29.)    Even  in  travelling  the   Essenes  **go  to 

those  whom  they  have  never  seen  before,  as  if 

thev  had  been  most  intimate,  so  that  they  tske 

nothing  with  them  when  they  go  on  a  joonfT.** 

(Josephus  l^<^t  U*  ^ii*  ^O    Christ,  too,  oun- 

manded   His  disciples   that    they  should  Uke 

nothing  for  their  journey  save  a  staff  only ;  no 

scrip,  no  bread,  no  monev  in  their  purses ;  but 

be  shod  with  sandals,  ami  not  put  on  two  costs. 

(Mark  vi.  9,  10.)    An  a  result  of  this  mode  of 

living  together  like  brethren,  the  Essenes  put  all 

their  members  on  the  same  level,  forbad  the 

exercise  of  authority  of  one  over  the  other,  and 

enjoined  mutual  service.    (Joseph,  iln^*^.  XVIIL 

i.  5.)    Christ  declared  that  all  His  disciples  sre 

equal ;  forbad  them  to  lord  one  over  another ; 

but  commauded  them  to  be  servants  to  each 

other.    (Matt.  zz.  25,  28 ;  Mark  iz.  35-37 ;  x. 

42-45.)    Again,  as  a  result  of  the  great  moral 

law  which  was  the  foundation  of  Essenism — tix. 

love  to  God  and  love  to  all  mankind — the  Essenes 

absolutely  proscribed  slavery.     (Josephus,  AiUiq. 

XVIII.  L  5.)  Though  no  single  detached  precept 

can  be  adduced  in  which  Christ  ezpIidUy  oofo- 

demns  this  social  institution,  yet  w1k>  can  fail  t« 

see  that  the  whole  spirit   and  genios  of  his 

teaching  is  antagonistic  to  this  degrading  prso 

tioe  ?    Owing  to  the  same  great  moral  law,  tbi 

Essenes  proscribed  all  offensive  war  and  warlike 

pursuits  ;    they  even  refused    to  manafiacton 

martial    instruments,  and    only  took   weapon 

with    them    when    they    went    on  a   perilcu 

juumey.      Christ,  too,  who  declared   that  "a) 

they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  th* 

swo'rd  "  (Matt.  zzvi.  52),  told  His  disciples,  whei 

about  to  start  for  the  Mount  of  Olivea,  *«  He  th« 

hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  bu^ 

one."    (Luke  zzii.  36-38.)    The  aim  and  end  c 

Essenism  were  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in  s|»rit,  t 

mortify  all  sinful  lusts,  to  be  pure  in  beart,  t 

hate  evil  but  reclaim  the  evilndoer,  to  be  mei 

ciful  to  all  men.     (Josephus,  War,  II.  viii.  7. 

The  same  qualities  Christ  sets  forth  as  oonsti 

tuting  the  blessed,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moun! 

(Matt.  V.  1-10.)     With  the  Essenea,  therefor 

truthfulness  was  the  natural  result  of  their  lif 

Hence,  swearing  to  attest  the  veracity  of 

statement   was  strictly  forbidden;    their  con 

munication  was  **  Yea,  yea,"  and  "  Nay,  nay 

(Josephus,  War,  IL  viii.  6.)    So  sacred  was  the 

word,  that  Herod  the  Great,  who  ezacted  U 

oath  of  allegiance  from  the  other  Jewa,  czon 

rated  the  Essenes.     (Josephus,  Antiq.  XV.  z.  4 

Christ  enjoined  His  disciples,  **  Swear  not  at  a 

. . .  but  let  your  communication  be  Yea,   yet 

Nay,  nay."      (Matt.  v.  34-37.)     The    Eeiea 

especially  devoted  themselves  to  alleriata   tJ 

ailments  of  the  sick,  thus  combining  the  heali] 

of  the  body  with  that  of  the  soul ;  and  regardi 

the  power  to  peribrm  miracnloua  cures,  to  cs 

out  evil  spirits,  &c,  as  belonging  to  the  higki 

state  of  discipleshipw    Christ,  too,  combined  I 

two  functions,  and  gave  His  true  disciples  pow 

^  to  heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  imise  t 

dead,  cast  out  evil  spirits,"  &c    (Matt.  z.  1^ 

Mark  zvi.  17,  18 ;  Luke  z.  9,  17.)    It  was  t 

aim  of  the  Essenes  to.  live  such  a  life  of  poit 

and  holiness,  and  so  to  devote  themselves  to  I 
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Hakfd  tk  MOid  ScripftnTeB,  is  to  become  the 
kiifb  tf  thi  Boljr  Spirit,  and   to  be  able  to 
mkmj;  ud  JoMpktu  anvres  ns  that  tbey 
Wily  evff  6iM  ia  their  predictioiis.    (Jose- 
ph ihr,  0.  Till  12.)    And  this  eye-witnees 
ktaim  mnni  ti  tltflir  jMvphets,  and  the  fol' 
Caol d thnr ondietioos.    {Wor,  L  iii.  5 ;  U. 
niS;  Jjifif  ikiLU;  XV.  x.  5.)    St.  Paal 
vfn  tk  Gnathaus  to  desire,  of  all  spiritual 
9fti,tk  gift  to  piophi^.    (1  Cor.  zir.  1,  39.) 
IV^ftUtkcEiHiiesasabodj  waitwlfbr  the 
haf^  ef  kcarea,  and  aimed  to  live  a  life  of 
•M  iMoriiitc  oommanion  with   the  Deitj, 
vkkk  iiTolfed  ahrtentioa  from  conju)^  inter- 
ow,  fit  it  wa«  Bot  given  to  all  to  attain  to 
Ue  b|kit  ttste  of  perpetual    sanctiBcation. 
IM;  «  porttoB  of  the  brotherhood  attained  to 
(hidmtcd  ^toal  life  which  enabled  them 
^  b(  edibstci,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  lan- 
ppif  tke  New  Testament,  ^'ennochs  for  the 
apfan  of  kcarea's  sake."    (Josephns,  tVor,  II. 
«l  ^  a)   It  it  the  striTing  after  this  gift 
«U  Orift  ooaaeads  to  His  disciples.      To 
ibdk  thit  flite  of  holiness  which  wiU  enable 
wtisWtsia  froiB  marriage  for  the  kingdom  of 
ktft'f  akt,  is  indeed  not  within  the  power  of 
iihritiisspedal  giftof  Ood;  **bnthethat 
«  rmm  it,  let  him  receiTe  it."    (Matt.  zix. 
I^-li)  Hcaec  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  who 
Uttipft:  "1  would  have  all  m«n  to  be  an- 
wntd,  u  I  iBTielf  am ;  but  erery  man  hath 
k  pnpo  lift.*    (1  Cor.  rii.  7.)    This  agree- 
*it  hatnea  C3irist  and  the  Essenes  on  the 
^rtnit  tf  edibscjr  in  connezi<m  with  holiness 
»ia  tkflwn  nmarlua>le,  inasmuch  as  it  U  at 
'Bva  with  the  genenl    Pharisaic  opinion. 
Tk  tymifie  law  regards  marriage  as  a  Divine 
««i<  iaplicd  in  the  words  <'  Be  fruitful, 
■i  aaiiipl J  "  (Gen.  t  28X  which  U  binding  on 
*^  BMct  H declares  thai  **a  man  without  a 
nfc  ■  vitheat  the  law  of  (Sod,  and  without  a 
«iHtfddmoi against  sin;"  and,  "< a  man  with- 
^  >  vi&  »  wHhont  joy,  without  a  blessing, 
■^vitkMtkppioeas.''    (  rs6amo«A,  62  6.) 
"V^^J  sad  special  pleading  may,  indeed, 
**■«  ttd  stteaaate  the  identity  of  these  pre- 
^  ad  pietice,  but  the  great  aim  of  Essenism 
iiatiiB  tp  the  highest  staU  of  moral  purity  and 
^^  cnnot  be     gainsaid.      The    solemn 
v^itHes  wiiich  ercry  norioe  had  to  take  upon 
^'^^  Wfere   he   was    fully    admitted    into 
*3^Mi|s  sad  which  have  been  giren  above, 
^tlit  the  vital  principle  of  Essenism  was  to 
Vi  ill  awaben  seek  true  religion,  not   in 
'i^nii  worU  and  outward  observance  of  rites 
^umiMBies,  but  «n  an  inward  and  sanctified 
^^  Mj  thoughts,  in  a  consdenoe  void  of 
*^  toeiidt  God  and  towards  men,  which 
^"'■Mottiy  sad  urepresttbly  manifests  itself 
*^«f  chsrity,  tenevolenoe,  and  self-denial. 
p^  ^  the  greai    rosembhmce    between 
|*<^aad  Christianity.     It  was  this  which 
T^'lJ'Vtk  the  unbounded  admiration  of  even 
^ftubad  the  Romans  for  the  Esseoes,  and 
^^tUi  which  made  Philo  and  Josephus 
^'^i  then  as   the    most    holy  and  most 
^^  «f  BMo.     When  it  is  remembered  that 
**^  Jewish  community  at  the  advent  of 
2*»*  divided    into    three    parties,    the 
^1^  Um  Saddnoces,  and  the  Essenes,  and 
**'my  devout  Jew  belonged  to  one  of  these 
■^-^  a  a  Bstunl  to  suppoM  that  Jesus,  who  in 


all  things  conformed  to  the  Jewish  law,  belonged 
to  this  portion  of  His  religious  brethren.  He 
who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate 
from  sinners,  would  naturally  associate  himsell 
with  that  order  of  Judaism  which  was  most  con* 
genial  to  his  holy  nature,  and  it  would  be  unlike 
Christ  who  taught  us  lessons  from  the  sparrows 
in  the  air  and  the  lilies  in  the  field,  and  who 
made  the  whole  realm  of  nature  tributary  to  hit 
teachings,  to  refuse  to  avail  Himself  of  moral 
precepts  and  divine  truths  simply  because  they 
were  more  fully  developed  and  more  earnestly 
practised  among  the  Essenes  than  among  tho 
rest  of  his  co-religionists.  Christ,  howerer,  in 
His  words  and  in  His  deeds  condemned  many  of 
the  rigorous  observances  which  developed  them* 
selves  among  the  i:lssenes  or  were  adopted  by 
them,  and  which  necessarily  prevented  Essenism 
from  ever  being  more  than  a  limited  brother- 
hood. They  were  ascetics;  he  ate  and  drank 
the  good  thmgs  of  God  (Matt.  xi.  19X  and  shewed 
that  **not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth 
defileth  a  man"  (Matt.  xv.  11).  They  con- 
sidered themselves  ceremonially  defiled  by  con- 
tact with  any  one  who  practised  a  lower  degree 
of  holiness  than  their  own,  and  hence  had  to  be 
recluses.  Christ  associated  with  publicans  and 
sinners  to  redeem  them  from  their  evil  ways  and 
make  them  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
Essenes  sacrificed  the  lusts  of  their  flesh  to  gain 
spiritual  happiness  for  themselves.  Christ 
sacrificed  Himself  for  the  salvation  of  others. 
Essenism  by  its  organization  shut  out  all  but  a 
limited  community.  Christianity,  by  breaking 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  admitted  all 
Irindreds  and  nations  and  tongues. 

VL  Origin  and  Date  of  Essmism  and  it$  Bekh 
Hon  to  Pythagorism,  4tc. — Essenism,  like  its  less 
intensified  form,  Pharisaism,  arose  out  of  the 
rules  which  were  enacted  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  for  the  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions.  Besides  the  feasts  and 
fasts,  the  national  religious  party  bound  them- 
selves by  solemn  promise  (1)  to  keep  tho 
tithnl  laws,  and  (2)  to  observe  the  laws  of 
Levitical  purity.  According  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
the  neglect  of  thrae  two  enactments  was  a  heinous 
sin.  Tlie  non-separation  of  the  tithes  rendered 
the  whole  produce  unlawful,  thus  aflfecting  every 
article  of  food,  whilst  the  non  -  eschewing 
of  defiling  objects  hampered  every  action 
in  public  life  and  every  movement  in  fiunily 
intercourse.  Thus  not  only  are  numbers  of 
animals  proscribed  as  food,  but  contact  with 
their  carcases  pollutes  both  man  and  things 
(Levit.  V.  2 ;  xi.  1~47).  A  man  who  has  an 
issue  not  only  defiles  everything  upon  which  he 
lies,  or  which  he  touches,  but  his  very  spittle  is 
polluting  (Levit.  xv.  1-13).  The  same  is  the 
case  with  a  man  who  comes  in  contact  with  » 
corpse  (Numb.  xix.  14-22),  with  a  woman  in 
menstruum  and  childbirth  (Levit.  xii.  1-8 ;  xr. 
19-31),  and  with  a  husband  after  conjugal 
intercourse  (Levit.  xv.  18).  Individuals  thus 
defiled  were  forbidden  to  come  into  the  sanctuary 
(Numb.  xix.  20),  and  were  visited  with  tfaio 
severe  punishment  of  excision  if  they  ate  the 
flesh  of  a  peaceH>flering  (Levit.  vii.  20,  21).  The 
effect  of  these  laws  was  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  were  daily  rendered  unclean,  that 
these  thousands  of  unclean  men  and  woB«eii 
legally  defiled  myriads  of  people  and  things  hy 
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eontort  with  them  either  wittingly  or  vn- 
irittinglj,  and  that  it  therefore  became  absolutely 
Beeessary  for  thoee  who  were  conscientioaiily 
lettiroiu  of  discharging  their  religions  duties  in 

state  of  legal  purity  to  adopt  such  pre- 
tautionary  measures  as  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  Tiolating  those  laws.  Hence 
obtained  those  rules  and  those  four  different 
degrees  of  purity  with  the  four  corresponding 
classes  into  which  the  whole  Pharisaic  body  wm 
divided,  already  described  (sec.  ir.  3).  Anyone  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  established  national  religion, 
that  is,  to  one  of  the  four  classes,  was  termed 
an  Am  ffa-Aretg  Q^*^  ^^^ — ^^^  ^^^  licea/or 
earthly  ihingg^  pwlioan,  nnner.  Contact  with 
liim  was  deHling,  and  no  articles  of  food  or 
raiment  would  be  purchased  by  the  religious 
from  such  an  one.  It  was  for  eating  with  such 
persons  that  Christ  was  upbraided  (Matt.  iz. 
10-13;  Mark  ii.  16,  17,  etc),  which  shews 
berond  doubt  that  he  belonged  to  the  national 
religious  body,  else  the  rebuke  would  have  no 
meaning,  since  all  the  unattached,  that  is,  Amme 
Hd'Aretz  O^KH  ^DV),  could  have  intercourse 
among  themselyes.  Besides,  as  an  unattached  or 
defiling  person,  Christ  could  not  mix  with  the 
national  and  religious  body.  Of  St.  Paul  we 
Know,  from  his  own  words,  that  he  was  not  only 
a  Pharisee,  but  that  he  belonged  to  the  strictest 
order,  that  is,  he  practised  the  fourth  degree 
of  holiness.     (Acts  zxvi.  5.) 

With  such  a  wide  Held  for  difference  of  opinion 
before  them,  with  the  tendency  of  some  to  regard 
the  ritual  observances  as  paramount  and  the  only 
vehicle  of  divine  grace ;  with  the  conviction  of 
others  that  though  necessary  they  are  secondary 
emblems,  and  that  a  holy  consistent  life  is  the 
bond  of  union  and  communion  with  God ;  and 
with  the  feelings  of  others  again  that  they  are 
altogether  uselexs,  and  are  only  to  be  observed 
because  to  disregard  them  would  offend  the 
national  conscience  and  expose  the  nonconformists 
to  penalties  and  disabilities,  different  schools 
arose  among  the  ranks  of  the  Pharisees,  who 
represented  the  national  religion.  It  is  only  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  post-biblical  Jewish 
writings,  and  by  thoroughly  realising  their 
spirit,  that  one  can  appreciate  their  sentiments 
and  minute  shades  of  differences,  and  is  able 
to  see  that  the  apparent  outstanding  and  mal- 
shaped  sections  are  in  reality  only  different 
but  genuine  branches  of  the  same  parent  stem, 
deriving  their  sap  from  the  same  root.  The  two 
somewhat  different  lists  in  the  two  recensions  of 
the  Talmud — the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonian, 
enumerating  the  diH'erent  branches  of  Pharisa- 
ism— shew  how  fully  alive  the  spiritually-minded 
Pharisees  were  to  the  conscientious  extremes  and 
the  unconscionable  abuses  to  which  these  stu- 
pendous observances  gave  rise  among  the  various 
schools  of  thought  comprised  in  the  national 
religion.  As  we  have  given  the  Babylon  recen- 
sion elsewhere,  we  here  give  the  one  from  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud.  **  There  are  seven  kinds  of 
Pharisees  :—(l)  the  Shoulder  Pharisee  K'^ID 
^03^,  who  carries,  as  it  were,  his  good  works 
on  his  shoulder  that  they  may  be  seen  by  all,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  praised  of  men ;  (2)  the 
'Ji/M-gatning  Pharime  (*Dp*3  K'TIDX  who,  when 
asked  for  anything,  always  says,  *Let  me  go 
tirst  and  perform  a  divine  command';  (3)  the 
Veductmg  Pltarisee  CHfp  VXIL),  who  say:^  *  My 


few  sins  will  be  deducted  from  my  many  viftufs'f 
(4)  the  Soring  Phitritee  (n^»33n  HD  BniB),  wha 
says,  *I  save  from  my  scanty  income  in  order 
that  I  may  perform  a  good  deed ' ;  (5)  the  >m- 
wearching  Pharia-  e  (H^BW^  »n;nn  V^H  tTilb), 
*  who  always  searches  fur  any  sin  which  he  may 
have  committed,  in  order  that  he  may  atone  for 
it  by  an  act  of  piety  * ;  (6)  the  Phariaee  fnan  fear 
(ntT)^  Kn*)D),   who  is  one   because   he  di«ads 
Divine  punishment ;  and  (7)  the  Pharitee  frvm 
hce  (nSHK  Z^lD)t  who  is  one  from  pure  love  to 
Qod  like  Abraham  **  (Jenualem  Berachotk,  ix.  5, 
with  Jerusalem  Sotak,  v.  5).   These  seven  chuses 
comprise  all  the  different  ramifications,  all  the 
various  tendencies,  and  all  the  offshoots.   It  is  the 
seventh  class,  the  Pharisees  from  pure  love  to  God 
and  His  divine  commands,  which  the  Talmud  com- 
mends, and  it  is  from  this  class  that  Essenism 
proceeded.     What  those  who  belonged  to  this 
class  had  to  practise,  and  how  identical  they  are 
with  Essenism,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
declaration  in  the  Talmud,  which  describes  the 
gradual  growth  in  holiness:— (1)  **The  study  of 
the  divine  law  leads  a  man  to  circumspection ; 
having  practised  circumspection,  he  b  (2)  ac- 
cepted as  a  novice,  and  receives  the  apron,  the 
symbol  of  purity,  whence  he  attains  (3)  to  the 
state  of  outward  purity  by  lustrations.     Thence 
he  progresses  (4)  to  that  stage  which  imposes 
ab&tention   from   connubial   intercourse.     From 
celibacy  he  advances  (5)  to  the  stage  of  inward 
or  spiritual  purity ;   thence  to  (6)  the  higher 
stage  of  holiness ;  thenoe  (7)  to  meekness  and 
lowliness ;  thence  (8)  to  the  dread  of  every  sin ; 
thence  (9)  to  the  highest  degree  of  holiness; 
thenoe  (10)  to  becoming  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  prophesy  ;  and  thence,  finally  (11), 
to  the  stage  which  enables  him  miraculously  t«» 
heal  the  sick  and  raise  the  dead."*  With  impartiU 
students  who  have  no  special  theories  to  advance 
this  will  sufficiently  shew  the  origin  of  Easenism* 
It  will  demonstrate  that  the  individuals  here 
described  exhibit  an  ultra  type  of  Pharisaism, 
and  are  none  other  but  the  Essenes.     Bearing  ia 
mind  that  the  name  Essene  does  not  exist  in  the 
whole  range  of  Talmudic  literature,  and   that 
the  brotherhood  has  to  be  identified   from  the 
description  of  its  features,  simply  because  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Pharisees,  it  will  readily 
be  conceded  that  this  is  as  faithful  a  picture  of 
the  Essenes  as  can  be  expected. 

We  have  now  to  examine  several  practices 
which  obtained  among  the  Essenes  which  some 
maintain  are  heterodox  and  of  non-Jewish  origin, 
and  which  ^^  are  assured  constituted  them 
heretics  anu  separatists.  1.  **  The  most  crucial 
note  of  heresy  which  is  recorded  of  the  Essence  " 

•  There  are  no  less  than  five  reeenskms  of  this  Borattha, 
two  In  the  Jerusslem  Ttflmud,  Sabbath,  II.  3 ;  Shehalim, 
111.  3;  two  In  the  BabsrlonUn  Tslmiid,  Ahoda  <ara, 
30  b,  MiMkna  .<ota»  ix.  16,  and  one  In  the  Midroak 
ItabbaK  OsnUdce,  la—fb,  ed.  Stettin.  1863.  We  have 
carefully  compared  all  the  recensions,  and  give  the  one 
fhnn  the  Babylonian  Talmnd,  Jboda  Sara,  30a.  The 
erudite  Dr.  Jellinek,  who  we  helleve  was  the  flrR  to 
call  attnoUon  to  this  Important  BoraUka  (Ben  QiananJa, 
{▼.  374)  most  unhesitatingly  dnclarea  that  It  b  a  de- 
scription of  E^eenlsm.  'Ilioee  who  are  Talmudic  schnlaxa 
will  readily  concede  that  this  dlftlngnlsbed  RabU 
understands  the  Talmnd.  knows  what  his  own  Jais^nn 
Is,  and  will  accept  Us  opinion  about  the  teneU  of  hla 
brethren* 
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•tbf^tkf  dMaiBc4  to  take  part  in  the  tacri- 
fct^"  iwpliQs,  who  mentions  their  abstention 
AaiAriig  sacrifices  in  the  tempie,  distinctly 
■nlUtititowing  to  the  dift'erent  degrees  of 
UiMwiiick  tbej  practised.     His  words  are, 
'Ihn^  tkj  send  offerings  to  the  temple  they 
4»Miitrtke  Mscrifices  themselves  on  account 
^  tk  d&RQt    rales   of  pnrity  which   they 
ihmi^  koeCf  exsl^ng  themseWes  from  the 
jMtt  Mctvarj,  they  ''^r  sacrifices  in  them- 
KHn'(^'akwfr  t4s  €  ^las  lviTcAoi/<ri),  or,  as 
i  Mf  DttD,  **•  have  the  sacrifices  offered  for 
«bt*(isli9.  XVilJ.  i.  5).    To  understand  the 
■■tag  if  Joiephiis,  we  mnst  advert  to  the 
■xri&cal  nidations  which    obtained  during 
tk  Head  temple.    Thoee  who  had  the  arrange- 
*a(i(  the  Totplc  service  aimed  at  making  the 
pifi^ttUrgi  maliM  that  they  were  a  nation 
tf  kiagi  asd  priests.     Hence  they  ordained  that 
c«7  iiiTidiai  should  personally  participate  as 
•t^npiaibUin  the  offering  up  of  the  sacri- 
ioa  l«t  «lt  had  the  offerer,  who  was  present, 
tolajte  huk  on  the  victim,  but  permanent 
^^  of  the  people  (TOyO  nr3K)  repre- 
■■i^  the  ifitire   nation,  which  oonld  not  be 
foviily  pRfCBt  at  the  daily  sacrifices.    TheiiC 
*>R£riM  ioto  twenty-four  divisions,  answer- 
H  ti  the  tveotj-fbur  divisions  of  the  priest- 
■■i   imk  the  tlanghtering  of  the  sacrifices 
^prfmned  bj  tha  laity  themselves,  and  it 
tvtlesanakliBgof  the  blood  and  the  actual 
■teftfk  which  were  left  to  the  priests.   Now 
felnttai,  vho  were  more  rigorous  about  the 
^  if  ddlemcDt  than  the  other  Pharisees, 
m  i&tid  to  enter  the  temple,  and  thus  to 
FtKifits  perMBslly  in  the  sacrifices,  lest  they 
**•**«  properlj  purified.    They  therefore 
■itthtther  th«r  lacrificee  and  partook  of  their 
■■*«>J  nwal  St  home.    It  is  therefore  evident 
w  thj  <iid  not  break  off  their  connexion  with 
*•  «iie»l  MDctuary,  for  they  periodically 
«»  their  coQieerated    gifts,    tor    ito    maln- 
^m»,ud  fer  the  keeping  up  of  the  temple 
*^  lor  did  they  repudiate  sacrifices   in 
J^ttrw.   They  were  simply  precluded  finom 
y  present  in  the  tempie  to  participate  in 
■JJ?^*  difference  of  opinion  about  the  degree 
■«» »hich  those  practised  who  officiated  in 
"•fctniry.  The  spedflc  nature  of  this  differ- 
•■"Itwphw  was  precluded  from  giving  by  the 
|"*rf hii  work,  which  was  intended  for  the 
•TO«rf  fiieeb.     The  erudite  Frankel,  how- 
^  htt  fi|htly  pototed  it  out.  The  Mosaic  law 
«jrf  the  burning  of  a  red  heifer,  the  ashes 
^rnkkmixmi  with  water  were  to  be  used  for 
i^yakhng  of  thoM  who  were  defiled  by  a 
*^(Xiabi  »ii.  1-22).   The  entrance  into  the 
■*"7  ««•  DMde  dependent  upon  the  purifi- 
■fta  hf  this  «  water  of  eeparation,"  and  he  who 
\f^  the  tahemacle  of  the  Lord  without  this 
^  vift  **cQt  off  from  Israel "  (Numb.  rix. 
^   The  sacred  nature  of  the  ashes  and 
■■»toai  eonseqtiences  involved   in  the 
•«  *the  water  of  eeparation  *•  required  the 
•Jaw  and  the  moat  minute  ceremonial  in 
^^•piatiea  thereof,  as  the  efficacy  of  the 
^  the  validjtj  of  the  purification  de- 
epen the  fulfilment  of  all  the  conditions 
ia  eoanexion    with  the  burning  of 
•    The    omiaalon  of  a   single    item 
the  ashes  inefficadoos.    In  consequence 
the  Masaic   law   on  this  subject  was 


minutely  explained  by  th^  <fnnon  law,  and  a 
whole  treatise  in  the  Talmud  is  devoted  to  iw 
Childron  were  trained  frou  ueir  birth  to  engage 
in  this  ceremonial.  **  There  were  special  courts 
in  Jerusalem  built  upon  a  rock  which  was 
hollowed  underneath  to  prevent  the  penetration 
of  any  Levitical  pollution.  Thither  pregcaut 
women  were  brought  to  be  confined ;  here  they 
brought  up  the  children  "  {Mishna  Para,  iii.  21 
**An  arched  bridge  was  made  fh>m  the  temple 
mount  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  preclude  defilement  from  beneath. 
On  this  bridge  only  the  priest,  and  those  who 
assisted  him  inhuming  the  heifer,  and  the  heifer 
itself  were  allowed  to  cross  to  the  mount  of 
Olives "  {ibid,  iii.  6).  But  the  most  extraordi- 
nary part  connected  with  this  ceremonial  was 
that  the  Pharisees,  contrary  to  the  law  laid 
down  in  Levit.  xxii.  6,  7,  commanding  the  defiled 
person  who  had  undergone  the  necessary  lustra* 
tion  to  be  unclean' till  sunset,  **  purposely  defiled 
the  priest  on  the  very  day  in  which  he  had  to 
bum  the  heifer,  and  made  him  immeise  in  the 
baptistery  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  imme- 
diately after  perform  the  service,  because  of  the 
Sadducees,  who  maintained  that  it  must  be  done 
after  sunset"  {Miskna  PurOj  iii.  7).  As  the 
Essence  regarded  this  act  as  illegal,  and  hence 
**the  water  of  separation  "  inefficacious,  they  had 
no  means  of  purifying  themselves  before  entering 
the  sanctuary,  as  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
They  demanded  another  purification  than  the 
one  practised  by  the  managers  of  the  temple 
service ;  their  water  of  purification  the  Essenes 
regarded  as  impure  ^  (Frankel,  Monaiaschrift.  iii. 
64,  65). 

To  this  must  be  added,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  prophetical  writings  and  the 
hagiographa  sacrifices  are  regarded  as  of  very 
inferior  value,  and  that  the  greatest  importanca 
is  attached  to  inward  purity  and  to  holiness  of 
life.  Of  the  numerous  passages  we  can  onlj 
quote  a  few :— **  Sacrifice  and  bumt  offering  tho« 
didst  not  desire"  (Ps.  xl.  6);  "^Thou  desirest 
not  sacrifice,  else  would  J  give  it ;  thou  delightest 
not  in  bumt  ofiering ;  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a 
broken  spirit,"  &c.  (Ps.  U.  16,  17).  I  will 
praise  the  name  of  God  with  a  song,  and  will 
magnify  him  with  thanksgiving;  this  shall 
please  the  Lord  better  than  an  ox  or  bullock  that 
hath  horns  and  hoofs  (Ps.  Isix.  30,  31).  **I 
hate,  I  despise  your  feast  days.  .  .  though  ye 
offer  me  bumt  offerings  and  your  meat-offerings, 
I  will  not  accept  them,*'  etc  (Amos  ▼.  21,  22). 
More  remarkable  still  is  the  declaration  of 
Jeremiah  that  sacrifices  as  a  part  of  worship 
were  no  divine  ordinance  at  all.    **  I  spake  not 


^  Profeesor  Ligbifoot'a  assertion  tbst  **  Frankel  sup* 
pos<>s  that  tbeir  only  reaiion  for  sheulning  from  the 
temple  sscriflcee  was  that  according  to  tbeir  severe 
notions  the  temple  Itself  was  profaned,  and  therefore 
unfit  forsacrlflcial  worship  **  (Comwuntarf  on  St.  PavTt 
£yistlea  to  tko  Oolo§$iam  amd  to  FkOewun,  p.  371, 2nd 
ed.  London.  187f),  seems  doe  to  a  mistake.  What  be 
ssTM  Is  Hmm  fUilte  also  das  Mittel  sich  su  reinlgen, 
tie  hatten  kein  RelnlgungswasBrr  fOr  den  sich  an  elnet 
Leicbe  Veronreinigten,  Oey,  I.e.  the  Essenes,  accord. 
Ingly  bad  not  the  meana  to  pnrliy  themselvea,  tkep 
had  no  water  of  puriflcatJon  for  one  who  contracted 
defllement  hj  a  corpse.  Prof  s«»r  Ugbtfuot  bao  thercfbca 
misttken  Frankers  meaning,  they  themselves  ait  00! 
the  temfde. 
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unto  yo«r  fitthen,  nor  oommand^  them  in  the 
daj  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
oonceming  burnt  offerings  or  tacrifioes  **  (Jerem. 
Tii.  21,  22).  Hence  Raahi  (1040>1105)  who  is 
the  highest  authority  in  Tahnndic  matters,  and 
represents  traditionally  the  doctrines  of  the 
Phansees  {ChviUn,  5  a);  Maimonides  (1135- 
1204),  who  is  called  the  **  second  Moses,"  and  who 
for  the  first  time  formulated  and  introduced  into 
the  synagogue  the  Jewish  creed  which  is  recited 
by  the  orthodox  Israelites  to  this  day  {Mart 
Nebuchim,  iii.  32,  46),  and  Kimchi  (1163-1285), 
the  celebrated  expositor  and  lexicographer 
(Levit.  i.  1 ;  Jerem.  Tii.  23),  maintain  that  sacri- 
fices were  altogether  optional,  they  were  per- 
mitted  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  heart,  and 
that  the  Mosaic  ordinances  aimed  to  reMtrid  them 
as  much  as  possible.  The  Essenes  could  therefore 
easily  be  satisfied  with  sending  their  gifts  to  the 
temple  to  mark  their  union  with  the  national 
sanctuary,  and  beliere  that  'Hhe  sacrifices  of 
(Sod  are  a  broken  spirit,*'  which  they  con- 
scientiously endeaToui«d  to  offer.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Josephus,  though  himself  a  Pharisee, 
does  not  describe  them  tm  ctU  off  from  Judaic 
orthodoxy  in  matters  of  sacrifices,  and  that  he 
tells  us  Umself  of  distinguished  Essenes  frequent- 
ing the  temple  and  instructing  their  disciples 
there  without  let  or  hindrance  (Wbr,  I.  iii.  5). 

(2)  It  is  maintained  that  the  Essenes  offered 
up  prayers  to  the  Sun,  and  that  this  practice 
not  only  shews  a  Parsee  influence,  but  cuts  them 
off  from  the  body  of  orthodox  Jews.  The  ground 
for  this  assertion  is  the  statement  of  Josephus, 
**  their  piety  towards  (Sod  is  extraordinary,  for 
they  nerer  speak  about  worldly  matters  before 
the  sun  rises,  but  ofier  up,  with  their  fisoes 
towards  it,  certain  prayers,  handed  down  br 
their  forefathers,  as  if  supplicating  it  to  rise 
(War,  II.  yiii.  5).  But  the  most  inconceivable 
part  about  it  is  that  those  who  advocate  this 
opinion  make  Josephus,  who  was  a  Pharisee  (1) 
describe  their  extraordinary  piety  towards  the  Ood 
of  Abraitom  to  consist  in  o£Rering  up  prayer  to 
the  sun,  Le.  in  an  idolatrous  practice  expressly  for- 
bidden in  the  rery  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  ir.  10), 
which  the  Essenes  rererenoed  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  that  (2)  for  this  idolatrous  worship 
they  used  the  national  orthodox  prayers  trans- 
mitted by  their  forefathers,  thus  insulting  the 
national  conscience  by  this  degradation  of  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful.  The  prayer  here  spoken 
of  is  the  weU-known  national  morning  hymn  of 
praise  QfX^  TMOH)  for  the  return  of  the 
light  of  day,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
service  to  the  present  day,  and  which  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  canon  had  to  be  offered  up 
at  sun-rise  {Miahna  Berachotk,  i.  4).  The 
orthodox  or  Pharisaic  Jews  to  this  day  offer  Up 
the  following  prayer,  every  month,  on  beholding 
the  new  moon,  **  A  good  sign,  good  fortune  be  to 
all  Israel  I  (to  be  repeated  three  times)  Blessed 
be  thy  (the  moon's)  Creator!  Blessed  be  thy 
possessor  I  Blessed  be  thy  Maker  (repeated 
three  times) !  As  I  leap  towards  thee  (Le,  the 
moon)  but  cannot  touch  thee,  so  may  my  enemies 
not  be  able  to  injure  me  (said  three  times, 
leaping),**  &c  {Sophenm,  xx.  2).  It  would  be 
fiurer  almost  to  charge  the  Pharisees  with  moon- 
worship,  than  to  conclude  (torn  the  remark  of 
iposcphus  that  the  Essenes  were  cut  off  from  the 
Pharisees  by  s^nn-worship. 


(3)  On  the  subject  of  marriage  aKata,  we 
are  told  the  antagonism  between  the  Esseaei 
and  the  Pharisees  is  a  vital  matter.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Josephus*s  remarks.  **  They  disregard 
marriage,  but  they  do  not  repudiate  nanisge 
and  its  consequent  succession  of  the  xmce  in 
themselves,  but  they  are  afraid  of  wmmb,  sod 
are  persuaded  that  none  of  them  piesene  tb«ir 
fidelity  to  one  man**  (War.  II.  vUi.  2).  "There  it 
another  order  of  Essenes  who  in  their  wsj  ot 
living,  customs,  and  laws  exactly  agree  with  tk« 
others,  excepting  that  they  differ  fnm  then 
about  marriage,  for  they  believe  that  those  who 
do  not  marry  cut  off  the  principal  part  of  humsn 
life*'  {ibid,  II.  viu.  13).  The  reason  which 
Josephus  here  assigns  for  the  celibacy  of  some 
of  the  Essenes,  like  that  of  Philo,  ia  simply  shap«d 
to  suit  the  taste  of  those  cultivated  Gre<>k 
readers  whose  maxim  was  ''a  handsome  wife 
would  be  common,  one  deformed  a  pvnishineDt, 
therefore  we  should  have  none  **  (Whitby's  CW 
mnvtary,  1  Cor.  vii.  3).  He  tells  hU  Greek  readen 
that  in  Exod.  xxii.  87  Moses  forbtda  the  Jews  U 
revile  the  heathen  gods  {Aiitiq.  IV.  viii.  10 
Omtr.  ApiOH.  ii  37).  That  the  law  prohibitj 
to  spoil  our  enemies  (Cof»<r.  Afmm.  26),  that  tk< 
law  of  Moses  commands  the  Jews  to  kill  them 
selves  rather  than  go  into  slavery  amon| 
heathen  (War,  IIL  viii.  9  ;  VIL  viii.  7 ;  with  1 
xiii.  lOX  etc,  and  in  order  to  expose  th 
Egyptian  custom  of  married  men  being  suboi 
dinate  to  their  wives  he  positively  declare 
**the  Scripture  says  a  woman  is  inferior  i 
her  husband  in  all  things"  (CSoa/r.  Apiom,  t 
25).  Because  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ridicule 
the  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision,  he  actually  sop 
presses  the  fact  that  the  sons  of  Jacob  impose 
it  on  the  Shechemites,  and  says  that  the  brotbei 
fell  upon  them  at  night  whilst  they  wer 
revelling  and  feasting  {Aniiq.  L  xxL  1).  Fo 
the  same  reason  he  alters  the  text  of  the  BibN 
which  says  that  Saul  demanded  of  David 
hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistine*,  aa 
dowry  for  his  daughter,  into  six  hundre 
heads  of  the  Philistioes  {Antiq,  VI.  ix.  2 
The  reason,  therefore,  which  he  assigns  f^ 
the  celibacy  of  some  of  the  Essenes  beloD| 
to  the  same  category.  The  very  nature  i 
Essenism  supplies  the  cause  of  it.  The  found) 
tion  of  their  arrangements  is  based  npon  t) 
avoidance  of  every  kind  of  defilement.  Accord  if 
to  the  law  connubial  intercourse  was  defilin 
and  required  sanctification  (Levit.  xv.  18),  m 
Josephus  himself  says  **the  law  enjoins  Uu 
after  the  man  and  wife  have  lain  together,  in 
regular  way,  they  shall  bathe  themselTes,  i 
there  is  a  defilement  contracted  thereby  both 
soul  and  body"  {(km/tr,  Apitm,  ii.  25).  £vi 
Bathsheba  underwent  this  lustration  aft 
violating  her  conjugal  fidelity  (2  Sam.  zi.  A 
Keeping  fh>m  women  was,  therefore,  consider 
indispensable  to  a  holy  life  (Exod.  xix.  15 ;  1  Sai 
xxi.  5,  6;  2  Sam.  xi.  4;  Enoch,  IxzxHi. 
Ixxxv.  3).  Even  Bon-Asai,  who  agreed  with  t 
theory  that  men  should  marry  to  propagate  t 
race  in  accordance  with  Gen.  i.  28,  was  hinnseli 
celibate,  and  when  asked  for  the  reason  repli< 
^  What  can  I  do?  my  soul  is  wedded  to  t 
Divine  Law,  and  the  world  «n  be  promicmf 
by  others"  (rs6amoM,  63  6).  The  Easea 
therefore,  who  felt  themselves  oonstrainad  to 
ceUbates,  because  they  were  devolcd  to  a  lu 
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tt,  vac  ^iHa  m  oithodos  ms  tbc  Phaibet 
im  AaL  It  miut,  however,  be  added  that 
jMphw  BMt  explidtl J  state*  that  the  Enenea 
h  B0t  npadiate  marriage  in  itself  that  celi- 
hef  «w  ^lite  optional,  tinoe  it  was  an  open 
fsotim,  sad  that  a  portion  of  them  were 
maneif  and  ttil]  were  nithfal  members  of  the 
IntkHbood.  How  such  statements  can  be 
nky  thai  ^'marriage  was  to  him  [ue.  the 
£km]  SB  abomination  "(Lightfoot,  St.  Pmitt 
EfoUa  to  the  OuionUuUy  etc  p.  85),  and  that 
'R.(%a&iish*f  wife  is  n  prominent  person  in  the 
li{ca6  of  his  miracles  reported  in  Taanithy  24  6, 
«l  thti  we  need  hardly  stop  to  discnss  the 
pMeUc  BMsiiing  of  nrao  ^JK>  *^^  ^^  claims 
Si  Ibb;  censidered  an  Ess^ne  are  barred  at  the 
iBlafI  bj  this  lact"  (iWdL  p.  363)  is  snrpassing 

(^  Tin  Enenes  did  not  beliere  in  the  resnr- 
warn  ti  the  bodj,  which  the  Pharisees  held  as 
I  cviiaal  doctrine.  What  Josephos  says  on 
tkii  fa^  if  as  fellows :  **  They  firmly  beliere 
tkttki  bodies  perish,  and  that  their  substance 
ii  art  odirisg,  bat  that  the  souls  are  immor- 
^'{W(B-f  IL  nil.  11^  Any  impartial  student 
vbo  viU  careluily  read  the  whole  of  this  section 
*ni  it  oaet  peroeire  that  Joeephus's  aim  here 
a  ts  ihtw  that  the  Essenes,  to  use  his  own 
nt^  *" agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks, 
t^Mj  that  for  the  good  souls  there  is  a  life 
^tpU  the  ocean,  and  a  region  which  is  nerer 
ari«t«d  cither  with  showers  or  snow  or  intense 
hat,  ii  slvays  refreshed  with  the  gentle  gales 
•f  viid  eowtaotly  breathing  from  the  ocean." 
Ts  tike  this  piece  of  Paganism  as  a  sober  descrip- 
thatf  IB  article  of  med  believed  by  a  Jewish 
^^i'Mood  whose  distinguishing  features  were 
tt  ezBouTe  feneration  and  a  more  rigorous  ob- 
vnaceof  the  Mosaic  teachings  than  the  rest  of 
U^o»-reHgianists  is  betraying  a  want  of  ap- 
?i*i>tw«  of  evidence  Spwking  of  the 
'^v^aie  doctrine  on  this  subject,  Josephus 
■n,*'theseal  by  being  united  to  the  body  is 
n^  t«  Bkiteries,  and  is  not  freed  therefrom 
ipia  ht  by  death**  (ooiOr.  Apion,  u.  25).  Here 
^Mfhasi^irtsents  the  Pharisees  as  maintaining 
^  "the  Mwl  was  confined  in  the  flesh  as  in  a 
pfxHhflue.  Only  when  disengaged  from  these 
*««  wittld  it  be  truly  free.  Then  it  would 
f^U^  rejoicing  in  its  newly-attained  liberty.** 
f^^^>^y,  however,  the  stupendous  Jewish 
^^otttn  which  has  come  down  from  ancient 
fa«>ttiasMes  us  to  correct  this  anti-Jewish  view 
**tBaed  in  a  piece  of  special  pleading  whilst 
h  tbt  cBie  of  the  Easenea  we  are  obliged  to 
%«Irtii  {ffaer.  is.  27),  who  distinctly  de- 
dvH  that  they  did  believe  in  the  resurrection 
^  tk  body  (cemp.  alao  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitachrift, 
^*  *^y  The  Mesatnnic  doctrine  was,  to  say 
J^ivt,  ai  firmly  believed  by  the  Pharisees  as 
wdsariae  of  the  resurrection.  The  orthodox 
^  tweeted  tho  Messiah  to  be  not  only  of 
f*uk  deieent  but  the  son  of  David.  Tet 
"^^ declares  that  ""the  oracle  found  in  the 
*nd  Scriptures  certainly  denoted  the  govem- 
M  of  ?cspasian,  who  was  appointed  emperor 
«J»<ha-(War.VLv.4). 

(^  Ac>i%  pMt  atress  is  laid  on  the  Essene 
••*•■*•«  from  the  use  of  ointments.  Josephus 
^""t^  regard  ointment  as  defiling,  and  if 
^ti titm  happens  to  be  anointed  against  his 
rt.  bi  imatdiMttW   wipes  it  off  hia  body" 
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(War,  U.  viii.  3).  This  U  not  only  declared  U 
be  a  point  of  divergence  between  them  and  the 
Pharisees,  but  a  distinct  proof  of  Buddhist  in- 
fluence. Bui  as  Oeiger  has  pointed  it  out,  the 
question  about  the  use  of  ointment  constituted 
one  of  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
older  conservative  Pharisaic  school  represented 
by  the  followers  of  Shammai,  and  the  younger 
progressive  Pharisees  represented  by  the  followers 
of  Hillel.  The  latter,  who  opposed  vehemently 
the  arrogance  of  the  Romans,  regarded  this  cus- 
tom, though  practised  among  the  Jews  from 
time  immemorial,  as  an  aristocratic  luxury. 
Hence  they  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
*^Ui$  not  seemly  for  a  learned  diacipte-PharUee 
to   walk     about     anointed'*  (n^'j*   pKK^   ^D^ 

DDUO  KV^fi^  D3n  Tohrh)  Tosephta  Berachoth^ 
V.  p.  13,  ed.  Zuckermandel,  1877;  BahyUm 
Bcrachoth^  43  6).  The  Essenes,  therefore,  in 
this  respect,  as  on  all  other  points,  simply  fol- 
lowed the  practices  of  the  more  rigoroua  portion 
of  the  Pharisees  (Oeiger,  JUdiKhe  ZeUackrifL  vi. 
105-121;  vii.  174;  ix.  32). 

VIL  The  Name  and  ite  Signifioation.'-lt  has 
already  been  said  that  the  name  Essene  does  not 
occur  in  the  whole  range  of  Talmudio  and 
Midrashic  literature.  Not  even  of  the  gate  of 
the  Essenes,  which  Josephus  assures  us  was  at 
Jerusalem  (  Hot,  V.  iv.  3X  is  a  trace  to  be  found 
in  the  description  of  the  temple  and  of  the  holy 
city  given  in  the  Mishna  and  Talmud.  This  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  notice  is  taken  of 
all  other  sects  and  offiihoots  of  Judaism.  We 
have  the  Samaritans,  the  Sadducees,  with  the 
BoSthusians,  their  offshoot;  the  Zealots,  the 
Chassidim,  both  earlier  and  later;  the  Daily 
Baptists,  and  all  shades  of  Pharisees.  It  is  this 
which  makes  it  so  difficult  to  ascertain  its 
etymology  and  signification.  It  is  still  dis- 
puted whether  it  is  Ch-eek,  Hebrew,  or  Aramaic; 
whether  it  is  to  be  derived  from  a  proper  name, 
of  a  person,  or  of  a  place.  Some  idea  of  the 
difficulty  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
enumeration,  which  we  arrange  accoading  to  the 
sequence  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet.  It  is 
derived  from  Asi  (KDK),  to  healy  whence  aeya 
(fi<*D((),  a  phyeicutny  because  they  paid  great 
attention  to  the  healing  of  diseases ;  from  asar 
ODK),  to  bindf  to  a$eooiate,  whence  aeearim 
(0^")Ofi(),  aaeodatee,  because  they  united  to- 
gether to  keep  the  law ;  from  chdza  (fi<Tn),  io 
sw,  whence  chazya  {W\V\\  a  aeer^  because 
they  possessed  prophetic  powers ;  from  chazzt/n 
(irnX  watcher^  gwxrdian^  whence  chaxxnnim 
(D^^tnV  voatckere^  servctnte  of  Ood,  because  this 
was  the  whole  aim  of  their  life;  frvm  the 
Hebrew  cK&aid  O^On),  to  he  loving^  good,  pioua, 
whence  chatidUn  (D^TDri),  the  pio'ia,  because 
of  their  extraordinary  piety ;  from  the  Syriac 
ch&Mi  con),  piottf,  or  chaeuo  (K*Dn),  piom 
for  the  same  reason ;  from  c^tn :  (t^DH), 
poverftUy  strong^  because  they  were  morally 
strong  to  subdue  their  passions;  frimi  chotxin 
(JVnX  a  fold  of  a  garment,  an  apron,  becauHo 
every  neophyte  obtained  this  symbol  of  purity ; 
from  chftshA  (fi<(^n),  to  be  sHentf  whence  cAa 
shaim  (D^M&^n),  tfte  silent  ones,  because  they 
metlitated  on  mysteries;  from  choshen  ({K^H)^ 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  from  /sat 
(^X  the  disciple  of  BL  Joshua  b.  Perachis; 
from  s«cb&  (Knox  to  6aMtf,  which  with  Alepk 
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^fixed  yield!  oMeAot  CKHOKX  hatksn,  Be- 
cauae  of  their  dailr  Instntions ;  Arom  isik 
(ne^X  to  dOfto  %cw\  whence  the  doerg  of  good 
OMt/if  or  the  workers  of  miraclee;  fhmi  athm 
(TtS^  ttrong^  becaiue  of  their  strength  of 
CDAnicter;  tzimta  (yOVX  retiredy  modeet^  or 
from  the  Greek  S^c^f,  Ao/y,  or  from  the  Greek 
forof,  companum,  astociate^  whence  the  associates 
because  ther  united  together  into  a  brotherhood. 
So  ^.he  Greek  and  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee  and 
t!  .e  Syriac,  names  of  persons  and  names  of  places 
hare  thus  in  raia  been  tortured  to  yield  up  the 
secret  connected  with  this  appellation,  aod  a 
scholar  must  indeed  be  bold  to  dogmatise  upon 
the  subject.  If  the  name  has  not  been  coined 
by  Philo  and  Josephus  to  suit  the  Greek  readers, 
which  we  strongly  suspect,  ftsAh  (HS^),  whence 
Oein  (PC^),  and  Anehi  mnaai  (JWVO  ^DM)  on 
ehaeyo  (K^DH),  pkmszdtaeeideim  (D^mOH)  may 
be  its  etymology. 

VIIL  The  Literature  on  the  Ei9enee.—The 
oldest  accounts  of  this  brotherhood  are  by 
Josephus,  BeU.  Jud,  ii.  riii.  2-15;  AiUiq.  xiii. 
T.  9 ;  XT.  z.  4,  5 ;  xviii.  i.  2  ff. ;  Philo,  quod 
omnis probue  Itber^  sec  xii.  fil ;  Pliny,  ffiat,  Natur, 
T.  16,  17.  Modems  of  ralue  are  Bellermann, 
Oeechichtiiche  Naohrichten  cnta  dem  Aiterthume 
Uber  Eteder  und  Therapeuten,  Berlin,  1821; 
Gfr5rer,  Philo  und  die  jOdiech-alexandrinieche 
Thcoaophie,  Stuttgart,  1835;  Frankel,  Zeitechrift 
fUrdie  retigidsen  Fntereeaen  des  Judenthume,  1846, 
471  ff. ;  Monatstchnft  far  Oeechichie  und  WisBen- 
echaft  dee  JvdenthuvM^  ii.  80  ff. ;  61  ff.  Leipzig, 
1853;  Graetz,  Geachichie  der  Juden,  iii.  99  E 
657  n,  8d  ed.  Leipzig,  1878 ;  Jost,  Orachichte  dee 
Jndenth'imsy  i.  207  ff.  Leipzig,  1857;  Ewald, 
History  of  Israel^  r.  370,  ff.  London,  1874 ;  Hil- 
genfeld,  Zvitechrift  fHar  wieeenerhaftiiche  Theo- 
Jogte^  X.  97  ff. ;  xi.  343  ff. ;  xir.  30  ff. ;  Herzfeld, 
OHchichU  dee  Vofkee  Iraet,  ii.  368  ff. ;  388  ff. ; 
509  ff.  2Dd  ed.  Leipzig,  1863 ;  Ginsburg,*  The 
Eeseuee^  their  Hietory  and  DoctrineSy  London, 
18c  i;  Derenbourg,  VHistoire  et  ta  O^ographie 
de  la  Palestine,  166  ff.;  460  ff.  Paris,  1867; 
Oeiger,  JUd^sche  Zeitechrift,  rii.  172 ;  iz.  30  ff. ; 
49  ff. ;  zi.  197 ;  Ughtfoot,  St.  PauTa  Epistles  to 
the  Colossians  and  to  PkUenum,  83  ff. ;  349  ff. 
2nd  ed.  1876.  [C.  D.  G.] 

ESTEBUIK,  abbat  of  Wearmouth.  [EiflTEit- 
wnn.] 

ESTHA,  according  to  the  account  giren  by 
Africanus  to  reconcile  the  two  genealogies  of  our 
Lord,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Matthan,  who 
afterwards  married  Melchi.  {Ep,  ad  Aristid,  ap. 
Euseb.  ff,  E,  L  7.)  [G.  &] 

ESTHENI,  given  by  Procopius  of  Gaza  on 
(2  Kings  xviii.  4)  as  another  name  for  Ophiteb. 
He  caroe  by  this  name  from  a  corrupt  reading  in 
his  copy  of  Theodoret's  Commentary  on  the 
same  passage,  where  the  title  Naassenes  is 
connected  with  the  word  Nftirtfdv  (see  Cotelier, 
Hon,  Ecc  Or.  i.  769).  [G.  S.] 

ESUS  (EsiX  an  abbat  from  whom  Bede  ob- 
tained his  few  details  respecting  the  foundation 
of  the  East  Anglian  Church.    (H.  E.  ^net) 

p.] 

ESYGHLA  (Esicia),  a  lady  to  whom,  along 
vith  tw4  others,  Dominica  and  Eudochia,  pope 
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Gregory  the  Great  sends  greetingi  throtgi 
Narses  Pktridns.  (Greg.  Mag.  Epp,  lib.  t  iuL 
iz.  ep.  6.  Patr.  Lat.  Izzrii.  450.)  In  a  subse- 
quent letter  (ep.  30)  Gregorr  has  been  infonned 
by  Narses  of  her  decease,  and  rejoices  that  that 
good  spirit  has  reached  its  own  country,  having 
had  a  toilsome  ezistenoe  in  a  foreign  one.  The 
mention  of  Eudochla  and  Dominica  again  in  the 
second  letter  shews  the  identity  of  this  lady, 
whose  name  is  spelt  differently  eMh  time. 

[CH.] 

E8YCHIU8,  a  «« rir  illnstrls"  who  carried 
a  letter  from  Julian,  bishop  of  Cos,  to  pope  Leo 
L  in  A.O.  453.  (Leo.  Hag.  Ep.  118,  1210, 
Migne.)  [C.  G.] 

ETAOIN  (Edana,  Edaena),  virgin,  com- 
memorated July  5.  According  to  0*Clery,  she 
was  of  the  race  of  Brian,  son  of  Eochaidh  Moigh- 
meadhoin,  and  lived  in  Msgh  Luirg,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bnlil  (Boyle).  She  is  the  same  as  Edaaa 
or  Edaena,  who  was  the  patron  saint  of  what 
Butler  calls  the  parish  of  new  Tuamia  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Elphin,  and  of  another  in  that  of  Tusm. 
She  is  also  identified  with  St.  Modoena  or 
Moninne  of  Sliabh  Coillinn,  and  with  the  *«SancU 
Moduenna,  virgo  in  Landonia  et  Galovida,  sootiae 
provinciis  Celebris"  at  July  5  in  Camerarius' 
Ealendar,  yet  not  without  some  doubt.  The 
ancient  Magh  Luirg  is  a  plain  in  the  barony  ot 
Boyle,  CO.  Roscommon.  {Mart,  Doneg,  by  Todd 
and  Reeves,  187;  Butler,  Liees  of  the  Saints^ 
vii.  70;  Bp.  Forbes,  Kal.  Scott.  Saintey  238, 
333 ;  Skene,  Celt.  Soot.  ii.  38,  n.)  [J.  Q.J 

ETRALT  {Brut  y  Tywyeog.  text,  iaM.B.B^ 
842,  and  note),  king  of  the  Saxons.  [Kthblbalo 
(1)0  [C  H.3 

ETBIK,  confessor.    [Ethbiv.] 
ETGHAENIU8.    (Etcusn.] 

ETCHEN  (Echen,  Echecs,  ErcRAVirnmi, 
Etian),  bishop  of  Cluain-foda  in  Fir-Bile,  in  Meath 
{Mart.  Doneg.y,  commemorated  Feb.  11.  Of  thii 
saint  the  Bollandists  {Acta  SS.  Feb.  11,  tom.  fL 
551-2)  and  Colgsn  {Acta  SS.  305-6)  preseafl 
short  memoirs,  mostly  taken  from  the  Lives  of  St« 
Brigida  and  St.  Columba.  Near  the  close  of  tin 
5th  century,  when  Ireland  was  glittering  with 
saints,  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaves,  Stj 
Etchen,  Etian,  or  Echen,  was  bom  of  an  illo*^ 
trtous  family  of  Leinster,  ennobled  by  both  hi 
parents.  HU  father  was  Maine  Eiges  (or 
^g^X  *oi^  of  Fergus  Lamderg,  of  the  race 
Laeghaire  Lore,  through  Mesinoorb,  the  Mi' 
ancestor  of  the  Dal  Mesinoorb,  and  the  kings 
Leinster  (see  his  genealogy  traced  tkron 
twenty-four  generations  in  Todd,  SL  Pat^ 
253).  His  mother  was  Briga,  daughter  of 
thach,  descended  by  a  collateral  line  frt>m 
same  Mesinoorb,  and  bis  birth  is  said  to  hnre 
through  the  special  blessing  of  St.  Brigidn. 
had  three  uterine  brothers,  bishop  Aidan  of 
more,  abbat  Segene,  and  Aedh,  son  of  AInmire, 
was  slain  by  Bran  Dubh,  son  of  Eochaidh,  in 
battle  of  Dun-bolg,  in  Leinster,  in  the  year  5 
He  is  represented  by  Colgan  as  a  grant  ph  jai 
who  was  consulted  by  St.  Brigida  for  the  cure 
her  ailments,  and  Colgan  quotes  a  long 
from  the  Life  of  St.  Brigida,  by  Laurence 
Durhami  in  which  a  bishop  £dieus  U  meiiti' 
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■  cMtiaporarj  vith  her  ftsd  S  .  ^x  (Feo.  6) 
fi  irbfk,  but  as  St.  Mel  died  A.i>.  488,  St. 
fiteko,  vbo  WW  probably  bora  aboat  A.i>.  490, 
onU  Ht  kate  beui  ft  biabop  in  hia  daj,  and  the 
■kie  Marr  is  extremdj  doabtful.  That,  how- 
mz,  in  whkh  he  ia  moat  frmona,  and  of  which 
Ufit  apfean  to  be  no  reaaon  for  doubt,  waa  the 
odjaaiioa  of  St  Coliunba,  though  the  form  of 
Ue  l«|ead  naj  be  larfelj  fictitiona.  The  point 
if  it  b  the  showing  how  bj  miatake  on  the  part 
tf  tk  ooaaienting  biahop,  that  ia,  of  St.  Etchen, 
t^  pwljtciate  only  waa  otmferred  on  the  can- 
fid^  $ar  episcopal  orden.  It  ia  preaerred  in  a 
aitiMtbaiUinrof  JtfM^Ma,  and  ia  given  in  the 
wigBal  Irish  with  an  Sngliah  tranalation  bj  Dr. 
ItU  {Of>itt  imd  MaHyrohgy  of  Christ  Church, 
MK  litraL  UiL-^.),  by  Colgan  {Acta  88. 
^  L'Ob  ttd  in  an  Engliah  tranalation  by  Dr. 
1^  {SL  Pttriei,  71>  O'Donell  alao  (Ft<.  8, 
CUm&.  l  c  47)  girea  hia  own  version  of  the 
«ae  story,  and  tiiia  version  ia  what  Colgan  gives 

■  kb  acmoir  of  the  saint.  [Columba  (1).] 
(Se«(niaal«i,  Irish  Samts,  ii.  472-75,  on  the 
^ftai,  its  origin,  and  general  teaching.)  St. 
bcbea  tbe  ordained  St.  Berach  (Feb.  15)  of 
*^aa^^airpUie,  now  Kilbarry,  in  Roscommon, 
StCocaa^  (Jane  3)  having  brought  him  to 
^*^  EUihen  from  Glendalough  for  the  purpose 
(^^Jpa,  Acta  88,  306,  c  10).  St.  Etchen  aeema 
fo  to  bare  lived  on  the  bordera  of  Oaaory,  then 
«  Cloa&d  in  Weataieath ;  and  at  laat,  after 
mmj  ilhatrioos  worka,  he  exchanged  the  earthly 
Akrtig  heavenly  in  the  year  578  {Ann,  %.) ; 
%a  fiatival  is  Feb.  11.  He  ia  commemorated  in 
«J  tk  Irish  kalendars  or  mai  tyrologiM,  and  in 
^  Snteh  kaieadar  of  the  Drummond  miaaal. 
tlsopa,  £ocL  HM.  Ir,  u.  c.  11,  §  9;  Todd,  8i. 
'sM.TOsq.  253,aDd  &>o*  o/ iTymna,  Faac  i. 
:n  a.;  Ot>>aor,  Rtr.  Hib,  Scrip.  iL  153, iv.  28; 
B^  Ferbtt,  Zof.  SootL  8amis,  5;  Beeves, 
"Usui,  txxO.  22,  349,  371 ;  Archdall,  Jfonast, 
^m;  KeDy,  CoL  Ir,  88.  73;  Mart.  Doneg. 
H  I«d4  awl  Beera,  46.)  [J.G.] 

STECUBA,  alao  called  Kumeria,  a  Cartha- 
pBsa  wsoaa,  who,  with  her  aiater  Candida, 
i^Nl  It  Bemc  imder  the  Decian  peraecu- 
*^  Fell  eanaes  ike  confnaion  which  he  com- 
F>aB  «f  when  he  makes  three  aiatera.  Their 
^n<to  Cnjanrro  (q.  v.)  writea  to  an  intimate 
^wi  (Cni^  KjK  xxi.)  that  ahe  had  bribed 
*^cws  a  order  to  be  exempted  from  aacrificing, 
<>^  ^  bega  that  the  firat  martyr  aelected  for 
^'^  '■>oag  these  in  priaon  at  Carthage  may 
^^  aaporftaa  nostria  Nwmeriae  et  C^ndidae 
^  ysccatnm  rcmlttant.  Nam  banc  ipeam 
^mmi  aeaiper  appellavi  .  .  .  quia  pro 
*  ^aa  aMMnml  ne  aacrificaret."  As  trana- 
^  *«Qr  aiatera  Kumeria  and  Candida,  for 
^htter  I  have  always  called  Eteeuaa  .  .  . 
^f»mt  iht  gave  gifta ";  the  paaaage  ia,  aa  Dr. 
VdbhtMelfaays,  «*  altogether  unintelligible." 
^oe  the  CDBJectorea  et  aicusam,  far  htKovaoTj 
^'^t^fBf  (Dodwell,  Diss,  ad  loc.\  and  even 
^"^i  exatsatam.  There  is  no  various  read- 
■t  csec0  €itec»t9am  and  et  recus  rm,  which 
■^nntheaattal  one. 

Vt  snrt  obaerve,  however,  that  Numeria  is 
■*  »  nal  psaeBomen  (Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  ix.  55*  , 
^ihe  vhele  letta*  is  incorrect  in  taste  and  in 
l>^^Bar;  thai  hassc  ipsam  may  perfectly  well 
top«<icattve ;  and  that  Aoiic  need  not  re£er  to 
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the  last-iutmed,  who  in  thia  Latin  would  be  mora 
commonly  itiam.  Hence  we  may  imderstand 
that  Numeria  ia  the  aobriquet  which  Celerinna 
aaya  he  haa  affixed  to  hia  aiater,  becauae  ahe  paid 
(nmneravit)  for  immunity.  Tranalate  thua, 
^Beg  remiaaion  for  theae  aiatera  of  mine, 
Numeria  and  Candida;  for  ao,  indeed  (banc 
ipsamj,  have  I  ever  called  Eteeuaa,  becauae  ahe 
paid  down  bribea  to  be  excused  from  aacrificing." 

Aa  to  the  name  itaelf  I  do  not  know  if  it 
occurs  elaewhere.  Tecusa  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion at  Ainbon-Tellis  (&».  Arch^,  ds  Ccnstan' 
tine,  1863,  p.  81);  in  the  Paaaion  of  Theodotua 
of  Ancyra,  A.D.  503  (Ruinart) ;  and  in  De  Rosai, 
vol.  iL  p.  IviL  we  have  it  in  conjunction  with 
the  name  LaureniUus,  which  waa  the  name  of  a 
martyr  under  Deciixa  in  the  aame  fiunily  of 
Celerinua.  Neither  Tecuaa  nor  Eteeuaa  occurs 
in  the  inacriptiona  of  Gruter  or  Muratori. 

[E.  W.  B.] 

ETELATU8,  biahop.    [Hadulac] 

ETELIQ  ia  witness,  aa  a  cleric,  to  two  granta 
of  land  made  to  the  see  of  Llandaff,  in  the  time 
of  biahop  Berthgwyn,  in  the  end  of  the  5th  or 
early  in  the  tith  century  {Lib,  Land,  by  Re«», 
428,  442).  [J.  G.] 

ETEBNITT,  from  a  patriatic  point  of  view 
aolely,  which,  however,  waa  not  original,  but 
culled  from  Greek  and  other  philoaophlea  in 
agi-eement  with  Scripture.  Kii»v,  the  Greek 
equivalent,  may,  according  to  Ariatotle  (d$ 
Gael,  i.  9),  have  aeveral  meaninga,  but  all  dedu* 
cible  from,  and  aubordinate  to,  the  idea  it  waa 
intended  to  expresa  when  the  word  waa  fbrmed 
— duration  without  beginning  or  end:  hxh  rod 
&cl  clrcu  §l\ri^s  r^y  iirurvfilar.  In  thia  aense 
it  cannot,  of  course,  be  predicated  of  anything 
abort  of  God.  Of  Hia  existence  alone  could  thia 
and  nothing  abort  of  thia,  be  truly  said — aa 
Tertullian  puta  it,  writing  against  Hermogenea, 
who  aaaerted  that  matter  waa  co-eternal  with 
God  —  **Qnia  enim  aliua  Dei  censua,  quira 
aetemitas :  quia  aliua  aetemitatia  statoa,  quim 
aemper  fuiaae,  et  futnrum  essie,  ex  praerogativi 
nuUioa  initii  et  nulliua  finia  ....  Adaequabitur 
Deo  materia,  chm  aetema  censetur**  (ado, 
ffermog,  c  4).  Which  laat  ia  a  pregnant  remark. 
Thia  deification  of  matter,  he  tells  ua  in  an  earlier 
chapter  (c  IX  Hermogenea  borrowed  from  the 
Stoica.  He  reAitea  it  himaelf  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  point.  **Veritaa  autem,"  he  main- 
tains, **sio  unum  Deum  exigit,  defendendo  ut 
aoliua  sit,  quioqnid  Ipaiua  est  **  (c.  5).  Origen 
(de  Princ  iii.  3)  waa  of  opinion  that  aa  thia 
worM  waa  not  the  firat  that  God  created,  ao 
neither  would  it  be  the  laat.  Othera,  on  the 
contrary,  aaw  no  reason  why  the  world  ahould 
not  have  been  eternal,  had  God  ao  willed  it 
(Estiua,  Diss,  m  //.  Sent,  diat.  i.  §  11);  ortho- 
doxy, they  thought  indeed,  would  not  allow  them 
to  rollow  Aristotle  in  asserting  it  was  this  mi  fact, 
Origen  expressed  what  strict  orthodoxy  required 
in  terse  terms,  aa  follows: — "Speciea  coram, 
quae  per  praedicationem  Apostolicam  manifest* 
tradontur,  istae  sunt.  Prim6,  qnbd  unua  Deua 
eat,  Qui  omnia  creavit  atqne  composuit :  Qoique, 
dim  nihil  esset,  esse  fecit  univei-sa."  (lb.  i.  4). 
This  position  was  accepted,  uno  ore,  by  all ;  and 
It  was  within  its  enclosnres  solely  that  the} 
considered  themselves  free  to  specnlate.  **  £Io« 
quar    quemudmodum    sentiu,"    says    Minudua 
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Felix  (Oct.  §18):  « magnitudinem  Dei  qui  se 
putat  nosM,  minait :  qai  non  valt  minoere  non 
noTit  .  .  .  Chm  palain  sit  i»rentein  omniam 
Deuin  Deo  principiam  liabere  nee  terminum ;  Qai 
nativitatem  oniniboft  praestet,  Sibi  perpetui- 
tatem;  Quit  onte  nmniumt  fuerU  8i>i  Ipm  pro 
mundo  f  "  Eternity  was  from  tlieir  point  of  view 
the  negation  of  time,  and  infinity  tlie  negation  of 
place  ;  jet  it  was  from  time  and  place  uiat  they 
obtained  their  notionn  of  both,  as  St.  Thomas  says : 
**  Sicat  enim  ratio  temporis  consistit  in  nomera- 
tione  prioris  et  poste'rioris  in  mota  ;  ita  in  appre- 
hensione  nniformitatis  ejus,  quod  est  omnind  extra 
motnm  consistit  ratio  aeternitatis  ....  Sic 
erg6  ex  duobus  notificatnr  aetemitas ;  primb  ex 
hoc,  qu6d  id  quod  est  in  aetemitate  est  inter- 
minabile:  id  est,  prindpio  et  fine  carens,  nt 
terminus  ad  utrumque  referatur;  secundd  per 
hoc,  quod  ipsa  aetemitas  successione  caret,  ita 
n9c  principium  aut  finem  habere  potest."  (JS, 
Theol',  P.  i.  q.  x.  art.  1.)  This  was  analogous 
to  getting  at  a  conception  of  Qod  from  His  works, 
and  rising  from  finite  causes  to  the  first  cause  of 
all.  As  St.  Augustine  says  (on  Ps.  cix.  3),  ^  Quod 
est  ante  luciferom,  hoc  est  ante  sidera :  et  quod 
est  ante  sidera,  hoc  est  ante  tempora :  si  ergb  ante 
teropora,  ab  aeternitate.  Noli  quaerere  quand6 : 
aetemitas  non  habet  quando;  Qnandb,  et  all- 
quandd,  sunt  rerba  temporum  ....**  And  again 
(on  Ps.  ci.  25),  ^  Non  enim  aliud  anni  Dei,  et 
alind  Ipse;  seid  anni  Dei  aatemitas  Dei  est: 
aeterniUs,  ipsa  Dei  substantia,  quae  nihil  habet 
mutabile.  Ihi  nihil  praeteritum,  quasi  jam  non 
sit,  nihil  est  f^turum,  quasi  nondum  sit:  non 
est  ibi,  nisi  est.  Non  est  ibi,  fuit  et  erit :  quia 
et  quod  fbit,  jam  non  est :  et  quod  erit,  nondum 
est,  sed  quidquid  ibi  -est,  nonnlsi  est."  .... 
Conversely,  when  other  tilings  were  measured 
by  the  standard  of  His  immutability,  there  were 
some  that  might  deserre  to  be  called  eternal 
from  their  approaches  to  it.  Though  there  could 
be  no  duration  without  beginning — retrospective 
eternity — but  His ;  there  might  be,  and  there 
was  actually,  duration  without  end — ^prospeotive 
etemity — ^by  His  gift :  **  Solus  Deus  est  omnin6 
immutabilis,** .  .  .  continues  St.  Thomas:  "secun- 
dum tamen  quod  aliqua  ab  Ipso  immutabilitatem 
percipiunt  secundum  hoc  aliqua  ejus  aetemi- 
tatem  participant.  Quaedam  erg6  quantum  ad 
hoc  immutabilitatem  sortiuntur  a  Deo,  quod 
nunquam  esse  desinunt  .  .  .  £t  sic  aetemitas 
anselb  attribui  potest."  (ib.  art.  3.)  Such,  he 
adds,  will  be  the  portion  of  those  who  inherit 
eternal  life. 

Creations  in  time,  whether  ererlasting  or  not, 
are  thus  harmonised  by  St.  Augustine  with 
eternal  purpose. 

"Novimus,  Domine,  novimns  quoniam  in 
quantum  quidquid  non  est  q«od  erat,  et  est  quod 
erat,  in  tantum  moritur  et  oritur.  Non  erg6 
quidquid  Verbi  tui  cedit  atque  succedit ;  quoniun 
ver^  immortale  atque  aeteraum  est.  Et  ide6 
Verbo  tibi  coaeterao  simul  et  sempitemft  dicis 
omnia  quae  dicis,  et  fit  qdidquid  dicis  ut  fiat ; 
nee  aliter  quam  dioendo  facis:  nee  tamen  et 
simul  et  sempitem^  fiunt  omnia  quae  dicendo 
fitcis.  Cur  quaeso,  Domine,  Deus  mens  ?  (Jtcumque 
Video:  sed  quomodo  id  eloquar  nescio;  nisi 
quia  omne  quod  esse  incipit  et  esse  desinit, 
tunc  esse  incipit  et  tunc  esse  desinit,  quando 
debuisse  incipere  vel  desinere  in  aeternA  Ratione 
Gognoscitur,  ubi  nee  incipit  aliquid  nee  desinit. 
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(Conf.  xi.  7,  8.)     Whether    all   things,   oact 
created,  are  to  last  for  ever^  is  a  further  point. 

Scripture  says  of  the  earth  itself,  that  it 
*<abideth  for  ever  "  (Eocl.  i«4):  besides  speaking 
of  the  everlasting  hills  (Gen.  xlix.  26^  Here, 
no  doubt,  the  general  view  taken  by  th»  Fathers 
is,  that  by  the  phrase  "  for  ever  is  expressed 
"  a  relative  etemity,  an  unbroken  perpetuity  for 
a  given  time,  holding  on  through  a  period  or 
system  of  things  "  (Davison,  On  Proph,  p.  205), 
and  ending  only  when  that  system  ends.  At  the 
same  time  we  nowhere  find  them  affirming 
categorically,  that  anything,  once  summoned  by 
Qod  into  being  out  of  nothing,  would  return  to 
nothing  again.  Porphyry,  says  St.  Augnstine, 
**  Christianos  ob  hoc  arguet  maxim%  stultitiae 
etiam  ex  oraculis  Deorum  suorum,  qu6d  istum 
mnndum  dicunt  esse  periturum  {dt  Civ, 
D.  XX.  24).  This  he  shews  was  an  unfounded 
charge.  '^Peracto  quippe  judido,  tunc  esse 
desinet  hoc  caelum  et  haec  terra,  quando  indpiet 
esse  caelum  novum  et  terra  nova.  Mntatione 
namque  reram,  non  omni  modo  interitu,  transibit 
hie  mundus.  Unde  et  Apostolus  ait :  *  Praeterit 
enim  figura  hnjus  mnndi ' ;  volo  vos  sine  soUid- 
tudine  esse.  Figara  erg6  praeterit,  non  naturaj' 
(76.  c  14.)  When  they  talked  of  the  world 
perishing  by  fire,  they  meant  no  more  than  St. 
Peter,  who  talked  of  its  having  already  perished 
by  water.  **Indicatis  quippe  his,  qui  scripti 
non  sunt  in  libro  vitae,  et  in  aetemum  ignem 
missis  (qui  ignis,  cujusmodi  et  in  qui  mundi 
vel  rerum  parte  futurus  sit,  hominem  sdre  arbi* 
tror  neminem,  nisi  forte  cui  Spiritus  Divinns 
oetendit)  tunc  figura  hi^us  mundi  mundanorum 
ignium  confiagratione  praeteribit,  sieut  fietctum 
est  mundanarum  aquamm  inundatione  diluvium. 
IIU  itaque,  ut  dixi,  confiagratione  mundan&  ele* 
mentorum  cormptibilinm  qualitates,  quae  oor- 
poribns  nostris  corruptibilibus  oongruebant, 
ardendo  penitus  interibunt:  atque  ipsa  sub* 
stantia  eas  qualitates  habebit,  quae  corporibus 
immortalibus  mirabili  routatione  conveniant ;  ut 
scilicet  mundus  in  melius  immutatus  apti  «c- 
commodetur  hominibns  etiam  came  in  melius 
innovatis"  (tft.  c  16).  From  that  new  state 
of  things,  however,  they  were  unanimous  in 
holding  that  there  was  to  be  no  fiirther  change. 
**  Quod  igitur  de  sempitemo  supplido  damna* 
torum  per  suum  prophetam  Deus  dixit,  fiet— 
omninb  fiet — ^'Vermis  eorum  non  morietur,  et 
ignis  eorum  non  extinguetur '  .  .  .  (i&.  xxL 
9.)  Neque  enim  tot  sanoti  et  sacris  veteribua  ao 
novis  Uteris  eruditi  mundationem  et  regni  caelo- 
rum  beatitudinem  post  qualiacunque  et  quan« 
tacunque  supplicia  qualibuscnnque  et  quantia- 
cunque  angelis  inviderunt :  sed  potihs  videmnt 
Divinam  vacnari  vel  infirmari  non  posse  secten- 
tiam,  quam  se  Dominus  praenuntiavit  in  judk-a^a 
prolaturum  atque  dieturum :  'Disoedite  a  me, 
maledicti,  in  ignem  aetemum,  qui  paratus  est 
diabolo  et  angelis  ejus'— de  quippe  ostendit 
aetemo  igne  diabolum  et  angeloe  ejus  arsuroa 
—Bi  qubd  scriptum  est  Apocalypd :  *  Diabolus* 
qui  sedueebat  eos,  missus  est  in  stagnum  ignia 
et  sulphuris,  quo  et  bestia  et  pseudopropheta : 
et  craciabuntur  die  et  nocte  in  saecnla  saeculo* 
rum.'  Quod  ibi  dictum  est  aetemum,  hie 
dictum  est  tfi  aaecula  sMCuhnim,  quibus  verbia 
nihil  Scriptura  Divina  significare  oonsuevit,  nisi 
QUod  finem  non  habet  temporis."  (lb,  c.  23.) 
Origen,  says  St.  Augustine,  was  more  merciful  i^ 
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ibduf  for  Um  nUimattt  relesMof  the  deril  and 
oi  agtk  from  their  abjst  of  woe,  than  some  of 
ka  wva  etaCcmponuies,  who  were  (br  assigning 
ftbut  to  the  tonneaU  of  the  better  class  of  the 
vkbd  aaeagst  men.  '^Sed  illnm,"  he  adds, 
"M  pnplcr  hoe,  et  propter  alia  nonnnlla,  et 
maaak  propter  altemantes  sine  cessations 
kotitdistt  oc  iriserias,  et,  statatis  caecnlorum 
■•willii,  ah  tstu  ad  illas  atqne  ab  illis  ad  istas 
itm  sc  redttas  interminabiJes,  non  immerito 
ivpsbsrit  eedesia :  quia  et  hoc,  qvod  misericors 
HMstar,  amisit,  &ciendo  Sanctis  reras  miserias 
^sies  poeaas  loerent,  et  fidsas  beatitndines  in 
fiAti  Tmnn  ac  secnmm,  hoc  est  sine  timore 
wtos,  MBpitemi  boni  gaodinm  non  haberent. 
iisgk  aatcm  aUter  istomm  misericordia  hnmano 
trnt  sftcta,  qui  hofninam  iUo  jadicio  dnmna- 
i«ia  nisenas  temporales,  omnium  verb  qui 
Ttl  dtiai  vel  taidins  liberantur,  aetemam  feli» 
atttea  petaot  Quae  sententia,  si  propterea 
boss  «t  Tcra,  quia  misericors  est,  tant6  erit 
Mlisr  ct  Ttrior  quanta  misericordior.  Exten- 
^itsr  crf6  ae  proAwdatar  fons  hnjos  miseri- 
ttrilK  Bsqoe  ad  damnatos  angelos,  saltern  post 
nltsstqae  prolixa  qoantnmlibet  saecula  libe- 
f^ios.  Car  Qsqne  ad  nnirersam  nataram 
mami  hmiaBam,  et  ehm  ad  angelicam  rentnm 
'vrit^BMnarescH?  Non  andent  tamen  se  ulterios 
wnads  porrigere,  et  ad  Hberatitmem  ipsins 
1M^  diaholt  penrenlre.  Verhm  si  aliqois 
•elmt,  Tiadt  aempft  istos:  et  tamen  tanto 
'^nmkn  errare  deformius,  et  contra  recta  Dei 
^sk  perrenias,  quanta  sibi  yidetnr  sentire 
^mHm."  ...  (A.  c  17  ;  comp.  St.  HiL  m 
*«.  T.  12;  Tertnll.  Apol.  c  45.) 

Tlcse  passages  maj  saffioe  to  illostrate  the 
^■^bf  ef  the  Fathers  on  the  points  to  which 
%  rdslc;  hot  the  inndamental  principle 
*^  uderiies  them  all,  b  what  Batler  calls 
*thi  prohshiUty  that  all  things  will  continue  as 
«iapaiiacethejare,in  all  respects,  escept  those 
a  vUeh  we  hare  some  reason  to  think  ther 
«absHered.»  ^AnaL  e.  1.)  And  the  Fathers 
M  se  ehaage  propoonded  or  fortthadowed  in 
Acripten  whidi  imf^led  annihilation  eren  where 
■■■■ste  Better  alone  was  eoncemed;  nor, 
^^  saj  probaMlitj  suggested,  that  wills 
«^  hsd  delibermtdf  resisted  Dirine  grace  in 
^  lifr  weold  erer  be  persuaded  or  coerced 
^•iiBiiTiag  aad  being  influenced  bj  it  in  the 

OAw  Meoodarj  senses  of  the  Greek  aUtw,  and 
^  UlB  efswi,  are  noticed  by  the  Fathers  as 
^  cvTfat,  ia  explaining  their  own  riews. 
'iitai,*  mj%  St.  Isidore,  "  plemraque  dicitnr 
^^  ano,  at  in  anaalibus,  et  pro  septem,  nt 
J^^u:  ct  pro  eeatum,  et  pro  quoris  tempore. 
^^ed  aettt,  tempos  quod  de  multis  saecuUs 
**nitir:  et  dicta  actas,  quasi  aevitas,  id  est 
•Itidssefl  Nam  aerum  est  aetas  perpetua, 
*^  isqias  initiiiiB  neqne  extremom  noscitur, 
^  ^kassl  aimpma  Toeant,  quod  aliqnando  apud 
*pi  suralo,  aHqnsndo  pro  aetemo  ponitur. 
^^  d  spad  LatiBos  est  deriTatum."  {Eiym, 
f^A)  Oi  the  otiMT  hand,  St.  John  Damascene 
yjWi  «f  the  Greek  ol^,  that  it  means  occa- 
"^I^  as  Bors  than  the  lift  of  a  man,  or  pre- 
■<  MS  is   the    ahetract.    He  notices   other 
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.  .  ef  eoarse,  which  are  wider.  A  period 
■Mi9  jBTB,  for  instance^  and  life  beyond  the 
^^^*_^nocod.  Aooerding  to  the  first  of 
■■*  liMiiagi,  he  addi»  there  are  eommonlj 


said  to  be  seren  aeons,  or  ages,  of  this  worl«^ 
from  its  creation  to  its  consummation,  that  ia 
But,  with  the  eighth,  Mp  resumes  its  proper  and 
primary  sense.  "Oirto  y^  rots  6wh  xP^vw  6 
XP^Pot^  rovTo  rots  iXilois  ivrlw  Mp  {De  Fide  0. 
ii.  1).  And  the  same  riew  had  been  expressed, 
centuries  before,  by  the  author  of  the  treatise  de 
Dw,  Nom,^  ascribed  to  Dionysius  (c  x.  2).  Atk 
teal  iiftat,  irM§  mark  xP^pop  SfnCofUpovs^  a/droi 
tit0f^9ip  ii  0€O\eyia  ^<rb',  ^pUa  7oO  iupedprot 
Kol  i^l  itcairms  fx^pros  alipos  4^mAfi§$a. 
Eternity,  without  beginning  or  end,  was  tht 
primaiT  meaning  aooording  to  both,  which  Mp 
bore.  lU  other  meanings  were  derired  iirom,  and 
dependent  on,  this  one :  and  so  far  they  were  both 
in  accord  with  Aristotle  and  with  Scripture. 

See  Suicer,  s.  t.  AIAp;  PeUrius,  TheoL  Ihgm. 
iii.  3-6;  Estius  (and  the  older  comraentatois) 
in  Sent.  L  DiaL  8  and  ir.  Diet,  47,  f  14-16  t 
Cajetanus  in  S.  Thom.  Sum.  Theol.  i.  9,  10 ;  a 
Scoti,  Qwtest  Qvodlib.  vi.  13 ;  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  Arts.  L  and  xiL;  King,  On  the  Origin  af 
EvU,  c  1,  I  3,  with  the  remarks  on  note  18 ; 
Hagenbach,  ffiet,  of  Doctrinse,  {  106 ;  Maie- 
chal's  Concord,  Pat,  continued  in  Schramm's 
Analyeie  ;  Fessler,  Intt,  Patrol,  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

ETEBNITY  OP  PUNISHMENTa   [E*- 

CHATOLOOr.] 

ETE8IUS  (Abdesiub),  bishop  of  aaudiopolis 
in  Isauria,  on  the  river  Calycadnns.  He  was 
present  at  the  first  general  council  at  Nicaea, 
A.D.  325.  (Mansi,  ii.  695;  Le  Quien,  Or, 
Chriet,  ii.  1027.)  [j.  d'e  S.] 

ETFBID,  presbyter  of  Leominster,  Hereford- 
shire, whose  legend  is  recorded  in  a  manuscript 
(Harl.  2253,  £  132,  133)  described  by  Hardy. 
On  his  journey  from  some  northern  locality  to 
convert  Merewald,  a  pagan  king,  he  has  a  rision 
of  a  lion.  Merewald  is  converted  and  founds  a 
monastery  (a.d.  660),  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  vision,  is  named  Leominster.  (Hardy,  Cat. 
Mat  L  267.)  [d  iL] 

ETOAL,  abbat  of  a  monastery  on  one  of 
the  Skellig  islands,  off  the  coast  of  Kerry,  was 
taken  by  the  Northmen,  whom  the  Irish  Annals 
represent  as  exceedingly  active  at  the  time  in 
their  attacks  upon  the  Irish  coasts,  and  was 
starved  to  death  a.d.  824  {Ann,  Ult,  a.d.  823; 
Ann,  Inisf,  A.D.  811).  [J.  Q.] 

ETGFIBD  (Nennius,  Bist,  Angl,  in  M,  H,  B, 
lb  d),  king  of  Northnmbria,  son  of  Oswy. 
[EOFBID.]  [c.  H.] 

ETGUIN  {Annal,  CanAr,  ann.  clxxxii.  t>. 
A.D.  626,  in  M,  H.  B,  832  a),  king  of  North- 
nmbria.   [Edwin.]  [c,  h.] 

ETHA  (Sim.  Dun.  0,  B,  A,  ann.  767,  in  Jf. 
H,  B,  663  D),  anchoret  at  Cric.    [Eata.] 

[a  H.] 

ETHAN  (Gaimar,  Ketorie,  v.  1456,  in  M,  H. 
B,  782),  bishop  of  Lindisfame.    [Eata.] 

[C.  H.] 

ETHBALDE  (Malm.  0.  B,  A,  l  %  39,  ed. 
Hardy),  king  of  Mercia.    [Ethblbald.] 

[C.  H.] 

ETHBIN  (Eobtn,  Etbin),  commemorated  Oct. 
19,  Dec  30.    Of  this  saint  a  life  is  given  by  tl|e 
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BollandisU  {Acta  8S,  Oct.  19,  riii.  474,  mud  by 
Capgrave  {Nov,  Leg,  Anal,  122;  and  bee  Surius, 
De  Prch,  88,  ffitt  Oct.  19,  ir.  307).  He  wa«  a 
Briton,  and  said  to  hare  belonged  to  a  noble 
ftuntly.  At  the  time  of  the  great  emigration  to 
irmorica,  he  too  passed  over  to  France  and  was 
a  disciple  of  St.  Samson  of  Ddle,  and  of  St 
Winwaloe ;  he  retired  to  the  abbe j  of  Taorac, 
and  lived  there  till  the  commnnity  was  dispersed 
by  an  attack  of  the  Franks  in  a,d,  560.  He 
went  thence  to  Ireland,  and  remained  there 
"  Nectensis  abbas  *'  till  death,  which  took  place 
aboat  the  close  of  the  6th  century ;  he  is  said  to 
hare  attained  the  age  of  83  years,  and  to  hare 
died  on  Oct.  19,  the  day  on  which  his  name 
stands  in  the  Eonum  Marhfrology,  but  the  Scotch 
kalendars  commemorate  him  on  Dec  30.  Tet 
even  his  existence  at  all  is  not  without  suspicion, 
as  its  evidence  is  entirely  legendary,  and  his  time 
is  placed  by  .some  in  the  6th  and  by  others  in 
the  7th  century.  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CoundU^ 
&c  i.  160,  ii.  pt.  i.  89;  Butler,  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  Oct  19,  vol.  ix.  539-40 ;  Camerarius,  de 
Scot.  Fort.  204;  Dempster,  ffist.  EccL  Qent. 
Soot.  i.  259;  Pitseus,  de  HI.  Angl.  Scrip.  834 
App.;  Hardy,  Descript.  Cat.  i.  385-6,  777,  781 ; 
Tanner,  Bibl.  267 ;  Cressy,  Ch.  Hist.  Brit.  ix.  10.) 
Pitseus  calls  him  a  ^  scriptor  egregius,"  whose 
writings  are  lost  even  to  the  titles,  but  Dempster 
ioes  not  scruple  to  supply  the  missing  names. 
,*^cta  Sansonis  Magistri,  lib.  i.,  MeditcUiones  et 
PreceSf  lib.  L  He  is  placed  among  the  holy 
confessors  and  monks  in  the  Dunkeld  Litany, 
Bp.  Forbes,  JTu/.  Soott,  Saints,  pp.  Ix,  333.) 

[J.  O.] 

BTHELA.    [Attila.] 

ETHELABD  (Dugd.  Monast.  I  255),  abbat 
of  Malmesbury.   [£th£LHAKd(2,  3).]     [C.  H.] 

ETHELARDE  (Malm.  G.  B,  A,  i.  f  39,  ed. 
HardyX  king  of  Wessex.    [Cthelhabd  (1).] 

[C.  H.] 

ETHELABDUS  (Malm.  G.  B,  A,  i.  {§  89, 
94,  ed.  Hardy),  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
[Ethelhard  (3).]  [C.  H.J 

ETHELBALD  fl),  king  of  Mercia,  716-757. 
He  was  the  son  of  Alwih  or  Alweo,  son  of  Eawa, 
the  brother  of  Penda  {C^r.  &  a.d.  716).  He 
succeeded  Ceolred,  the  son  of  Ethelred,  who  died 
m  716,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  the  last 
descendant  of  Penda.  According  to  the  life  of 
3t.  Guthlao,  the  anchoret  of  Crowland  {AA.  88. 
O.&B-  saec  iii.  pt  1,  pp.  267-271),  Ethelbald  had 
been  in  exile  during  the  reign  of  Ceolred,  and 
had  been  accustomed  to  visit  the  anchoret  in 
his  retirement;  on  these  occasions  he  and  his 
attendants,  Wilfrid,  Egiga,  and  Obba,  seem  to 
have  witnessed  some  of  the  miraculous  acts  of 
Guthlac  Ethelbald  also  received  from  Outhlac 
a  prophecy  of  hb  future  exaltation;  he  had 
lome,  after  exhausting  all  means  of  human 
aelp,  to  seek  divine  assistance ;  Guthlac  encou- 
mged  him,  and  told  him  that  he  knew  the  misery 
h  which  all  his  life  hitherto  had  been  spent ;  he 
oad  prayed  for  him,  and  God  would  shortly 
deliver  him.  He  would  obtain  his  kingdom 
*'  non  in  praeda  nee  in  rapina,"  but  from  God's 
hand.  His  enemy  would  be  crushed  without  his 
f.  The  prediction  was  fulfilled,  and  Ethel- 
1  quietly  on  the  death  of  Ceolred. 
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After  the  death  of  Guthlac,  Ethelbald  hononfd 
his  burial-place  with  special  buildings  and  gift^ 
and  frequently  visited  Crowland ;  but  unfoTtu* 
nately  the  history  of  the  monastery  there  it  m 
obscured  by  forgery  that  nothing  can  be  oertsinly 
stated  as  to  his  share  in  the  foundation.  (  V.  GvthL 
at  supra,  pp.  273,  275.) 

Etheltlald's  career  as  a  warrior  and  as  the  grest 
creator  of  the  Mercian  power,  which  readied  its 
climax  under  Ofia,  seeras  to  have  begun  aoon  alter 
he  obtained  the  crown.  Bede,  who  only  onot 
mentions  him  in  his  history,  describes  him  a« 
supreme  in  731  over  all  the  south  of  England  from 
the  Hnmber  to  the  sea  {H.  E.  v.  23).  How  this 
supremacy  was  attained  we  are  not  told ;  bnt,  in 
point  of  fact,  Wessex  was  the  only  oompctingpower, 
and  Wessex,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  iot(>s- 
tine  war  during  the  latter  years  of  Ini,  was,  at  the 
moment  when  Bede  wrote,  under  the  rule  of 
Ethelheard,  who  had  not  yet  made  any  struggle 
for  independence.  It  was  on  the  side  of  Somer- 
setshire that  the  struggle  was  renewed.  In  733 
Ethelbald  conquered  Somerton,  and  so  probably 
completed  the  humiliation  of  Ethelheard.  Ethel- 
heard  died  in  739  or  741,  and  Cuthxed,  his 
successor  made  a  bold  struggle  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  West  Saxons, 

This  part  of  Ethelbald's  reign  has  some  illus- 
tration on  the  ecclesiastical  side.  Almost  im- 
mediately on  his  accession  he  is  introduced  aa 
patronising  and  furthering  the  woxk  of  E^wia 
at  Evesham  {Chr,  Evesham,  ed.  Macray,  pp.  72, 
73;  Kemble,  C.  D.  no.  65,  68,  75).  Under 
Ecgwin*s  influence  he  also  granted  a  charter 
to  the  church  of  Worcester  (Kemble,  C  D.  67), 
which  was  followed  by  other  donations  nnder 
bishop  WiUrith  ^Kemble,  C.  D.  69, 70, 79, 80,  83). 
Many  of  these,  however,  were  grants  to  smaUer 
monastic  establishments  which  afterwarda  were 
absorbed  by  the  cathedral  church.  Othei 
charters  of  this  period  testify  to  the  fact  that 
Ethelbald's  influence  extended  far  beyond  Mercia. 
He  appears  as  a  benefactor  to  Olastombury 
(Kemble,  C.  D,  71 ;  Mon.  Angl  i.  49),  to  Boche«* 
ter  in  734  (Kemble,  C.  D.  No.  78 ;  Jfon.  Am§L  I 
184),  and  to  Abingdon  (Kemble,  €.  D.  81 ;  Chr 
Abend,  i.  38).  In  a  Worcestershire  charter  oj 
the  date  of  736,  he  entitles  himself  as  "  rex  noi 
solum  Marcensium,  sed  et  omnium  proTinciaxTiTi 
quae  general!  nomine  Sutengli  diovBtxir ' 
(Kemble,  C,  D.  80 ;  Mon.  AngL  i.  585 ;  see  mlsi 
Kemble,  C.  2>.  83).  It  was  also  noasibly  b^ 
Ethelbald's  influence  that  three  archbishopa  (^ 
Mercian  connexion  were  successively  chosen  U 
the  see  of  Canterbury — Tatwin,  Nothelm,  an^ 
Cuthbert ;  the  last  of  whom  was  translated  &on 
Hereford.  Ethelbald  was  during  the  episcopate 
of  Cuthbert  regarded  as  the  leading  king  ii 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  afiairs.  In  a  ooniHu 
held  at  Clovesho  in  742  (Haddan  and  Stnbba,  iij 
340,  341),  in  which  the  privilege  of  king  WiHtrcH 
was  confirmed,  Ethelbald  is  said  to  have  preaide^j 
Soon  afterwards  St  Bonifisce  and  6ve  othe 
German  prelates  addressed  to  him  a  letter  « 
exhortation  and  remonstrance,  fhm  whids  I 
appears  that  Ethelbald  had  never  married 
lawful  wife,  but  was  accused  of  adultery  mxi 
fornication,  especially  with  virgins  dedicated  t 
God.  They  lilcewise  tell  him  that  in&ntScad 
prevails  in  the  monasteries,  that  he  has  liime«l 
been  accused  of  seizing  ecclesiastical  proper! 
and  subjecting  the  clergy  to  undue  impost* 
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ittd  they  especially  warn  him  of  the  (ate  of  his 
pivdecessor  Ceolr^,  who  had  died  suddenly  at  a 
feast  {Mon,  MogvnL  No.  59 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbfe, 
iii.  351-357).  Notwithstanding  thU  plain 
speaking,  Koniface  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
Ethelbald ;  made  him  presents  of  a  hawk  and 
two  fidoonsy  two  shields,  and  two  dishes  (16.  p. 
357);  and  wrote  also  to  Herefrith,  a  Mercian 
priest,  on  whose  influence  with  Ethelbald  he 
mtvoB  to  hare  relied,  asking  him  to  nrge  the  king 
to  comply  with  the  adrice  given  him  (A.  357). 
▲  similar  letter  was  addressed  to  the  archbishop 
ef  York  (ib.  358-360).  In  oonscqnence  of  this 
irgenoy  a  great  chnrch  council,  the  decrees  of 
which  are  extant,  was  held  in  September,  747, 
at  GloTesho  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  360-376). 
It  is  dear  from  these  facts  that  the  character  of 
Ethelbald  had  not  improved  as  his  power  in- 
creased, that  the  religious  state  of  his  domi- 
nions was  very  bad,  and  that  his  conduct  instead 
>f  emulating  that  of  his  pious  predecessors, 
resembled  tlut  of  the  Frank  and  other  German 
|»inoea  after  the  first  decline  from  the  Christi- 
anjtv  of  the  conversion. 

The  temporal  supremacy  of  Ethelbald  was  not 
as  yet  endangered  by  the  hostility  of  Cuthred  and 
the  West  Saxons,  In  740  he  took  up  arms  against 
Eadbert,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  devastated  the 
border,  but  was  repelled  (Cont.  Bed.  M.  H,  B, 
288).  In  743  (€Kr.  &  M,  H.  B.  329)  Ethelbald 
and  Cuthred  appear  united  in  war  against  the 
Welsh.  Ethelbald's  liberality  to  the  monasteries 
soatinned,  Worcester  especially  owning  him  as  a 
patron  (K.  a  D.  88,  89,  90,  91,  95).  In  744 
Ethelbaki  and  Cuthred  appear  conjointly  in  a 
grant  to  Glastonbury  (K.  C.  X>.  92  ;  Mon,  Angi. 
L  47).  The  grants  to  Minster  in  Thanet,  dated  747 
and  748  (K.  C.  D.  97, 98),  are  probably  spurious. 
In  748  Ethelbald  seems  to  have  completed  his 
series  of  benefiictions  by  a  general  grant,  dated 
at  Godmundsleah,  in  which  he  releases  the  clergy 
from  all  ordinary  taxation  except  the  building 
of  bridges  and  the  national  defence  (Haddan 
uid  Stubbs,  iii.  386, 387).  Ethelbald's  benefac- 
tions to  the  churches  of  his  kingdom  after  the 
Tear  749,  noted  above,  were  much  fewer  than 
before ;  a  grant  to  abbat  Eanberht,  who  possibly 
was  abbat  of  Malmesbury,  is  given  in  Kemble, 
C.  />.  100;  attested  also  by  Cynewulf  of 
Weasez,  who  began  to  reign  in  755  or  756.  The 
long  supremacy  of  EthellMld,  however,  was  now 
contested.  In  750  a  struggle  between  Cuthred 
and  Ethelhun  the  proud  ealdorman,  probably 
a  potentate  who  had  prevented  him  from  ac- 
quiring supreme  control  in  Wessex,  is  recorded ; 
and  in  752  the  West  Saxon  king,  in  a  battle  at 
Beorgford  or  Burford,  put  the  great  Mercian 
ruler  to  flight.  Cuthred  died  in  755,  and  Wessex 
alter  his  death  was  disturbed  by  intestine  divi- 
sion. Ethelbald,  however,  did  not  recover  his 
power. 

In  757,  at  Seccandune,  or  Segeswald,  perhaps 
Seckington  in  Warwickshire,  Ethelbald  was 
killed.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  affirms  that  he 
fell  in  battle,  but  the  older  authorities  say 
that  he  was  killed  in  the  night  by  his  guards 
(Cent.  Bed.  M.  ff.  B,  289;  Sim.  Dun.  ib.  p. 
662).  His  ill  success  or  growing  infirmities 
had  probably  wearied  out  his  servants  and 
his  people  as  well.     Beomred,  who  is  called  a 

tyrannus"  or  usurper,  may  not  improbably 
put  him^iclf  at  the  head  of  «  con&pirocy 


among  the  **  mimites "  of  **  gesiths  **  of  Ethel* 
bald,  who  thus  perished  in  the  same  way  as 
many  of  the  Northumbrian  kings.  The  date  for 
his  death,  757,  as  giTcn  by  the  oontinuator  of 
Bede  and  Simeon  of  Durham,  is  preferable  to  th*»t 
given  by  the  Chronicle,  755,  which,  like  mani^ 
of  the  dates  between  731  and  849  requires  to  •>'. 
adjusted  by  the  addition  of  two  years  {Antji^* 
Sax.  Chnm,  &;  Sim.  Dun.  if.  ff,  B,  289,  662) 
He  was  buried  at  Repton.  In  a  vision  recorded 
in  one  of  the  letters  preserved  among  the 
memorials  of  St.  Boniface,  Ethelbald's  soul  was 
seen  in  torments  CMonmnent,  Mogwd,  ed.  JafiiS, 
pp.  375,  376).  His  character  seems  to  have 
combined  the  lust,  violence,  and  pride,  which 
are  specially  noted  bv  historians,  with  an 
amount  of  official  liberality  to  the  churches  and 
a  great  neglect  of  the  duty  of  spiritual  super- 
vision. But  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  under- 
went a  change  durine  his  long  reign,  and  that 
the  earlier  uneventful  years  were  not  devoid  of 
promise.  His  position  as  a  great  consolidator  of 
the  Mercian  power,  and  as  a  king  recognised  on 
the  continent  as  a  great  sovereign,  is  less  question- 
able. He  was  no  doubt  the  most  powerful  king 
since  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  not  excepting  the 
Northumbrian  rulers. 

A  letter  to  St.  Aldhelm,  when  abbat,  accom* 
panied  by  a  long  poem,  written  by  a  certain 
Aedilwald  {Mon,  Mog,  ed.  Jafll^  pp.  35  sq.),  are 
ascribed  by  JafilS  to  Ethelbald,  idlerwards  king 
of  Merda.  The  writer  refers  to  the  troubles  of 
his  country,  and  compares  himself  to  Rehoboam ; 
but  the  few  allusions  in  the  poem  are  to  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  reading  *'  Aedilwald,*'  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  West  Saxon  pupil  of 
Aldhekn.  [S.] 

ETHELBALD  (8)  (Aethelbald,  Eadbau>X 
abbat  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  (see  references 
under  Eadbuj)  (4)  ).  He  does  not  appear  in  Dug- 
dale  (i.  502),  nor  is  he  included  in  Birch's  Fasti 
Monastici  (p.  63).  His  existence  is  known  fVom  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Alcuin,  an  extract  of 
which  was  given  by  Reyner,  and  afterwards 
copied  by  Alford,  before  the  letter  was  printed  in 
full  by  Ja£r^(if<m.  Akuin,  839).  [C.  H.] 

ETHEL^EBHT  (1),  (Flor.  Wig.  Qeneal. 
Reg,  in  M,  K  B.  633),  ETHELBERT  (Malm. 
G.  B,  A,  i.  §§  72,  93,  ed.  HardyX  king  of 
Northumbria.    [Ethelred  (4).]  [C.  H.] 

ETHELBERHT  (8),  called  king  of  Wessex 
and  Kent  in  a  spurious  or  doubtful  charter  of 
781,  bearing  the  signatures  of  archbishop 
Jaenbert  and  Diora  bishop  of  Rochester  (Kemble, 
C.  D.  144).  No  king  of  the  name  in  Wessex  is 
known  from  any  other  source,  and  no  king  of 
Kent  after  the  death  of  Ethelbert  II.  dr.  762 
until  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  son  of  Ethelwulf,  in 
the  following  century.  [C.  H.] 

ETHELBEBHT  (8)  (Sim.  Dun.  G.  ff.  A 
ann.  790,  in  M.  H,  B.  667  c),  bishop  of  Ccjndid« 
Casa.    [Ethelbekt  (7).]  [C.  H.] 

ETHELBERT  (1)  L  (properiy  Aetrelbebhy 
or  Aethelbriut;  Bede,  AedilberctX  king  ol 
Kent.  He  was  the  son  of  Irminric,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Oeric,  sumamed  Oisc,  the  sun  of 
Hengist,  and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Kentishmen  as  the  heir  of  the  **  Aescingas," 
in  560  (the  date  365,  given  in  the  Chronicle,  ia 
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lAoonsistentwitk  Bede's  xeckoning  given  Mow). 
Some  jmn  after  hit  aoceieioii,  he  proToked  a 
eonflict  with  Ceawlin,  the  West-Saxon  king,  and 
Cntha,  hit  brother,  was  defeated  at  Wimbledon 
with  the  loss  of  two  of  the  ealdormen,  and  driren 
back  into  Kent  {Sax.  Chron,  a.  658).  He  had 
alnady  married  Bertha  or  Berhte,  daughter 
of  Charibert,  king  of  Paris,  on  the  under- 
standing that  she  should  be  free  to  practise  *'  the 
rites  of  her  own  Christian  religion,"  under  a 
bishop  named  Liudhard,  whom  her  parents  had 
appointed  the  guardian  of  her  faith  (Bede,  L  25). 
Ethelbert  faithfully  obsenred  this  compact,  but 
■hewed  no  curiositj  to  hear  more  about  his 
wife's  creed.  She  and  her  episcopal  chaplain 
worshipped  undisturbed  in  the  old  Boman- 
Britlsh  church  of  St  Martin,  on  a  hill  to  the 
east  of  Ethelbert's  dty  of  Canterbury  (Bede,  L 
26).  Ethelbert  succeeded  on  the  death  of  hb 
old  enemy  Ceawiin  in  593,  to  that  pre-eminence 
among  the  Saxon  and  Anglican  kings  which  is 
usually  described  as  the  Bretwaldadom  (see  Free- 
man, A^arm,  Conq.  i.  542V.  And  four  years 
later,  in  the  spring  of  597,  he  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  a  biuid  of  Christian  missionaries, 
headed  by  Augustine,  whom  pope  Gregory  the 
Great  had  sent  to  *'  bring  him  the  best  of  all 
message  which  would  ensure  to  all  who  re- 
ceived it  eternal  life  and  an  endless  kingdom 
with  the  true  and  living  God"  (Bede,  L  29). 
Ethelbert  had  sent  word  to  the  foreigners  to 
remain  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  Uiey  had 
landed,  and  **  supplied  them  with  all  necessaries 
until  he  should  see  what  to  do  with  them."  He 
soon  came  into  the  isle,  and  sitting  down  with 
his  ^  gesiths"  or  attendant  thanes  in  the  open  air, 
(for  he  feared  the  effect  of  spells  under  a  roof), 
listened  attentively  to  the  speech  of  Augustine 
[AUGUffTDCUS].  Then  he  spoke  in  some  such 
words  as  Bede  has  rendered  immortal.  ^  Your 
words  and  your  promises  are  &ir ;  but  seeing 
they  are  new  and  uncertain,  I  cannot  give  in  to 
them,  and  leave  the  rites  which  I,  with  the 
whole  race  of  the  Angles,  have  so  long  observed. 
But  since  you  are  strangers  who  have  come  from 
a&r,  and,  as  I  think  I  have  observed,  have  desired 
to  make  us  share  in  what  you  believe  to  be  true 
and  thoroughly  ffood,  we  do  not  pean  to  hurt 
you,  but  rather  shall  take  care  to  receive  you 
with  kindly  hospitality,  and  to  afford  vou  what 
you  need  for  your  support ;  nor  do  we  rorbid  you 
to  win  over  to  your  faith,  by  preaching,  as  many 
as  you  can."  He  gave  them  also  a  dwelling  in 
Canterbury,  somewhat  to  the  north-west  of  the 
present  cathedral  prednct.  They  took  posses- 
sion of  their  new  home,  and  began  to  make  con- 
verts, as  Bede  tells  us,  through  the  charm  of 
their  preaching,  and  the  still  more  powerful 
influence  of  lives  consistent  with  what  they 
taught.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  Ethel- 
bert himself  expressed  his  belief  in  the  truth  of 
those  promises  which  he  has  described  as  un- 
heard of;  he  believed  and  was  baptized ;  the  time, 
according  to  Canterbury  tradition,  was  the 
Whitsun-eve  of  597,  which  fell  on  the  1st  of 
June ;  the  place,  undoubtedly,  was  St  Martin's. 
The  king  thenceforward  proved  himself  to  la 
one  of  the  truest  and  noUest  of  royal  converts. 
He  even  removed  from  Canterbury  to  Regulbium 
or  Reculver,  where  he  built  a  new  palace,  aban- 
doning his  eld  abode  to  Augustine,  now  conse- 
crated as  archbishop,  and  adding  to  it  the  gift 
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of  various  ''needful  possessions  "  (Bade,  i.  39>,' 
He  assisted  Auguntine  in  the  work  of  oomrerting 
an  old  Roman-built  church  into  **  the  cathedral 
chorch  of  the  Holy  Saviour,"  and  also  built 
''after  exhortation,"  a  monastery  outside  the 


eastern  wall  of  the  city,  dedicated  in  the 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  but  afterwards  known  as 
"  St  Aug*'^iine's."    He  received  by  the  hands  of 
Mellitus,  who,  with  others,  joined  the  missioa  im 
601,  a  letter  of  congratulation  and  exhortatJoB 
from  pope  Gregory;   and  he  lent  his  aid  aa 
Bretwalda  to  the  arrauffements  for  a  oonference, 
near  the  Bristol  channd,  between  his  archbishop 
and  some  bishops  of  the  ancient  British  church. 
Among  the  many  "  good  services  which  he  reo- 
dered  to  his  people,"  Mde  reckons  those  "  dooms" 
or  decrees  which,  "after  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  he  fnmed  with  the  consent  of  hia 
wise  men"  .  .  .  and  among  which  he  6rst  of  ail 
set  down  what  satb&ction  (bftt)  was  to  be  ntade 
by  any  one  who  robbed  the  church,  the  bishop^ 
or  the  clergy.     For  he  was  "  minded  to  afford 
his  protection  to  those  whose  doctrine  he  had 
received "  (Bede,  ii.  5).    For  these  dooms,  ex- 
tant in  the  "Textus  Roffensis,"  see  Thorpe's 
AndmU  Lawt  and  Indiiuiet  of  EngUmd^  p.  1. 
They  are  90  in  number;    the  first,  just  as 
Bede  says,  establishes  a  scale  of  penalties  for 
wrong  done  to  the  property  of  the  church,  of 
the  bishop,  of  a  priest,  of  a  deacon,  of  a  cleric 
Ethelbert's  nephew  Sabert,  the  son  of  hia  sisto- 
Ricula,  held  the  dependent    kingship   of   the 
East  Saxons,  and  embraced  the  fiSth  under  the 
penuasion  of  his  uncle  and  overlord,  who  built 
a  church  of  St.  Paul  in  London  for  MelBtua  as 
bishop  of  that    kingdom.      He  also  built    at 
"  Hrofs  Castle,"  i^.  at  Rochester,  a  churdk  of 
St.  Andrew  for  a  bishop  named  Justus ;  "  gave 
many  gifts  to  both  prelates,  and  added  lands  and 
possessions  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  with 
them."     It  was,  we  may  be  sure,  in  Ethdbert*» 
reign  and  under  his  influence  that  Redwald,  kin^ 
of  the  East  Angles,  while  visiting  Kent,  was 
prevailed  on  to  nceive  baptism,  although,  aa  hia 
after  conduct  shewed,  his  convictions  were  no^ 
deep   (Bede,  iL    19).      After   Bertha's  death, 
Ethelbert  married  a  young  wifie  whose  nante  is 
unknown.     His  last  days  must  have  been  sad~ 
dened  by  anxiety  as  to  the  future  reign  of  hia 
son  Eadbald,  who  refused  to  receive  the  faltla 
of  Christ."    Ethelbert  died,   after  what   Bcdci 
describes  as  a  most  glorious  reig^  of  56  yearc6^ 
on  the  24th  of  February,  A.i>.  616,  and    wa^ 
buried  beside  his  first  wife  in  the  "  portiens   "' 
or  transept  of  St  Martin,  within  the  church  o^ 
SS.   Peter    and    Paul,   leaving    behind    him     m 
memory  long  held  in  grateful  reverence  as  tht^t 
of  the  first  English  Christian  king.  (Hardy*  Cat 
MaL  L  176,  214-216,  259.)  [W.  B.] 

ETHELBEBT  (S)  II.,  king  of  Kent  He  w»j 
a  son  of  Wihtredf  probably  the  eldest,  and  lef' 
on  his  father's  death  in  725,  coheir  with  Eadbex^ 
and  Ahic  [Eadbbbut,  Alric.]  If  the  act  o 
the  council  of  Beccanceld,  in  which  the  priw-f 
legium  of  Wihtred  was  granted  be  reoeir-^ 
as  genuine,  Ethelbert,  who  attested  it  cm 
behalf  of  his  brother  Eadbert  and  himae^^ 
must  have  been  of  age  to  be  admitted  to 
share  in  the  proceedings ;  Haddan  and  Sttib'^si* 
iii.  240.  Although,  however,  there  is  a  pn> 
sumption  that  Ethelbert  was  the   eldest 
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At  ckronickn  gire  more  prominenoe  to  Lul- 
kdt,  who  b  Mid  to  hare  reigned  fron:  725 
fco  748,  IceTinf  Ctlitlbcrt  u  his  incoessor  io  t<ie 
iitt«rmr.  From  charters  the  inference  may 
ke  4n(va  thet  the  brothers  reigned  oontempo- 
nMaislj<or  ooBJointI J ;  but  if  Eadbert  really 
M  ia  749,  Ethelbert  most  hare  then  assumed 
:b(  nntmi  of  chief  king ;  sole  king  he  could 
aartij  W,  as  Eudulf  appears  in  747  as  kiig,  and 
•CkroBBpetitors  appear  before  Ethelbert's  death, 
cf  vkn  it  b  uncertain  whether  they  were  partner* 
<«  *erf  pretenders  to  the  crown.  The  Joint  acts 
if  Eidbat  and  Ethelbert  hare  been  noted  under 
tk  tftidt  EAimEKT  (2).  Ethelbert  reigned  alter 
EiOat'i  death,  or  at  least  after  the  year  748, 
W  about  fourteen  yaars,  dying  in  762  or  there- 
•WatL  Ethelbert  ia  best  known  as  the  writer 
«f  s  btter  to  St.  Boniface,  written  before 
t&e  jftx  755,  bi  which  he  reminds  him  of 
&  jnmim  made  some  years  before  to  the  abbess 
^Hgif  that  he  would  pray  for  him.  He  also 
n4i  pnseuta,  through  his  messenger  Ethelhun, 
I  uher  ** caucus"  or  goblet  weighing  three 
funtb  sad  a  hali^  and  two  ^^reptae;"  and 
ai  Bsufiux  to  procure  him  two  falcons, 
Kck  birds  bemg  scarce  in  Kent.  He  also  begs 
t»  kar«  as  answer  in  writing.  (Bonif.  Ep, 
fl  Wirdtwem,  Ep,  84:  Jfofi.  MogmUma,  pp. 
04.3S6.) 

TW  eiJy  charter  of  Ethelbert  after  the  death 
tf  EsAm  b  a  grant  to  St  Augustine's  of  a  mill 
>^  CIsrt,  attached  to  the  roya)  township  of 
^Ttk,  41  the  condition  that  the  tenant  should 
^  tkc  pannage  of  a  herd  of  swine  in  the  wood 
^iaM.  (Dmham,  ed.  Hardwick,  p.  325; 
^miie,  C.  D.  no.  108.)  The  charter  is  dated 
?V2,  sad  the  saoM  year  appears  in  the  same 
^vtabry  of  St.  Augustine's,  a  grant  by  Dunwald, 

>  tbp  of  Ethelbert,  of  a  property  in  Queen- 
^  C^Bterburv,  in  memory  of  Ethelbert,  for 
*^  soul  also  ha  was  going  to  carry  money  to 
i^  (Cmham,  p.  326;  K.  C.  D.  109.)  It 
Tpeii  from  this  charter  that  Ethelbert  waa 
^rid  at  St.  Augustine's. 

IWrt  b  a  coin  of  a  Kentish  king  Ethelbert 
v^  b  of  oottTBO  attributed  to  this  king  rather 
tkiats  Ethelbert  I. ;  and  it  is  not  of  unquestioned 
"it^eatidty.  It  is  a  sceatta,  bearing  the  head  of 
^'^iAerfct,  on  one  side,  with  the  Runic  name  of 
^tkeoMMyer;  on  the  other  side  Rex,  with 
^  ««tf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus.     It  b 

>  tht  eharaetcr  of  the  head  not  unlike  the  coins 
^06,  sad  Lul  waa  a  moneyer  under  Offa. 
iMtWr  candidate  for  the  coin  is  St.  Ethelbert 
•^tiAAaglia.  (Hawkins,  En^isk  Stiver  Ooina, 
^  E«yoa,  pp.  SO,  81.)  [S.] 

ETHELBEBT  (S),  ST.,  kmg  of  the  East 
^;i«s.  Be  b  known  to  hbtory  aa  one  of  the  rictims 
*^  t^sCgresaire  policy  of  king  Offa  of  Mercia.  In 
^7eir7»3  (rather  794)  Offa  ordered  him  to 
^  ^chsadel  Such  is  the  brief  statement  of  the 
^^"■Jde,  which  Florence  of  Worcester  expands 
^  tkc  statement  that  the  most  glorious  and 
•^  htkj  ki^  of  the  East  Angles,  **Aegel- 
^^^•»"  a  princ*  acceptable  to  Christ  by  the 
^rft  «f  hit  Tirtoes,  anid  a&ble  to  all,  waa  by 
tW  Jslartable  oocnmand  of  Offa,  at  the  insti- 
V^m  ef  hb  wile  Cynethritha,  deprived  of  his 
^  arf  kingdom,  and,  as  a  king  and  martyr, 
••wd  the  court  <f(  blessed  spirits.  (Jf.  H.  B, 
*•».)  The  same  writer  (Jf.  if.  B.  636)  siij  s 
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that  he  was  the  son  of  Ethelred,  kin;  of  the 
East  Angles,  and  his  wife  LeofVuna.  William  of 
Malmesbury  says  that  Ethelbert  was  treacher- 
ously allured  by  Offa,  and  killed  within  the  pre- 
dncta  of  the  palace  ((?.  B,  }  86X  haring  been 
enticed  thither  in  hope  of  becoming  Offii's  son-in- 
law.  (iW.  S  210;  Oetta  P<miijicum,^  170.) 
He  also  mentions  that  St.  Dunstan  regardetl 
Ethelbert  as  a  martyr.  It  is  ohrious  tluit  the 
fitme  of  Ethelbert  gained  ground  as  yeara  went 
on,  and  we  have  the  complete  form  of  his 
legendary  history  in  the  Life  of  Ethelbert,  in- 
corporated by  Richard  of  Cirencester  in  the 
Speculum  Hikorialef  and  ecbtlng  in  more  or  less 
complete  form  in  Capgrave,  &  the  so-called 
Chronicle  of  John  Brompton,  and  in  serenil 
MSS.  According  to  thU  legend  Ethelbert  was 
the  son  of  Ethelred  and  L^Torona,  a  Mercian 
lady  of  royal  descent,  piously  educated,  and 
raised  to  the  throne  on  his  father's  death  by  the 
lords  of  the  kingdom.  After  winning  the  good 
will  of  all  by  wisdom  and  piety,  he  was  urged 
by  hb  •*  optimates,"  or  **  witan,"  to  take  a  wife, 
and  an  ealdorman  named  Gwero  specially  recom- 
mended Soledria  (or  Seledritha)  the  daughter  of 
a  ruler  named  E^eo,  who  had  succeeded  to  her 
father's  kingdom.  Ethelbert  declined  thb  pro- 
posal because  Egeo  had  been  a  traitor  to  his 
father  Ethelred,  and  by  the  adrice  of  another 
ealdorman,  Oswald,  determined  to  apply  for  a 
daughter  of  Offa.  After  prayer  and  other  prepa- 
ration Ethelbert  set  out  for  Ofia's  court,  although 
strongly  pressed  bv  bis  mother  not  to  proceed  ; 
he  left  his  city  Baderogi  (Bedrichesworth  =  St. 
Edmunds),  and  in  spite  of  an  earthquake  and 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was  ended  at  Ethel- 
bert's prayer,  he  sent  on  presents  to  Offa  as  ho 
approached  ^  Villa  Australia,"  where  the  king 
was  encamped.  He  had  next  a  vbion  which 
Oawald  unfortunately  misinterpreted,  but  which 
was  sadly  explained  by  subsequent  events.  On 
hb  arrival  he  found  acceptance  in  the  eyes  of 
Alfrida  rELmiBiTUA  (2)],  Offa's  daughter,  who 
expressed  her  admiration  m  language  so  strong 
as  to  provoke  her  mother  to  special  hatred  ot 
Ethelbert.  Cynethritha  warned  Offa  that  Ethel- 
bert would  supplant  him,  and  Ofia  determined  to 
sacrifice  him.  A  courtier  named  Gwinbeil 
offered  to  contrive  the  murder,  and  induced 
Ethelbert  to  vbit  Offa  in  hb  chamber,  where  he 
was  seised,  bound,  and  beheaded,  by  Gwiubert 
himself.  His  body  was  ignominioiisly  buried, 
but,  being  discovered,  owing  to  the  heavenly 
light  which  marked  the  spot,  was  translated  to 
Hereford,  and  there  buried  in  the  cathedral, 
where  many  miraclea  attested  Ethelbert's 
sanctity.  Hb  head  waa  preserved  in  a  magnifi- 
cent shrine  at  Westminster.  (Ric.  Cirenc. 
Spec  Hia,  i.  262-295.)  Some  additional  par- 
ticulars are  supplied  bv  Brompton :  (Twysden, 
cc  748  sq.)  Alfrida  became  an  anchoret  at 
Crowland:  Ethelbert  was  buried  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  bank  of  the  Lugg ;  three  nights 
after  he  appeared  to  a  man  named  Brithfrith, 
and  bade  him  remove  hb  body  to  ''stratua 
Waye,"  or  some  place  on  the  Iwnks  of  the  Wye. 
Brithfrith  obeyed,  and  with  the  help  of  Egmund 
removed  the  body,  with  the  head,  which  by  the 
way  fell  off  the  wasgon  and  restored  to  sigb't  the 
blind  man  who  picked  it  up;  they  then  buried 
it  at  Femlega,  which  waa  afterwards  called 
Hereford.    In  after  times  a  king  of  the  Merciauc 
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B*mti  UilMtb  «*lt*d  Hcrgbrd,  in  hoaoni  of 
Si.  llthdlMrt,  JDtD  m  cathednl  tltf.  (See  lm 
CiugimTf,  S.  137-139.) 

HomTtr  the  Iggtad  grew,  it  u  certiiD  that 
Ktbelbart  Mou  b«<ain*  th«  patroo  Mint  of  Hen- 
I'onl.  Tb«  iloiy  af  Uiiftitti  it  of  man*  apocrj- 
phal  (JfifL  Angl.  -n.  1210),  bntbiibop  EtheliUu, 
1012  to  lose,  baill  ■  charch  and  moai*t«ry  la 
hi!  hoDoor;  and  althoagb  thii  WM  bnniad  by 
the  Welih  Id  1055,  it  nu  rebuilt  eooD  after  the 
Conqueet  bj  bi*hop  Robert  cf  Lorraine.  The 
•ervicM  of  St.  Ethelbert  occupy  an  tmpcrtaDt 
place  in  tha  Uiual,  Brsrlary ,  and  Hjmnal  of  the 
uic  of  Henfoid.  The  20th  of  Ma;  !•  abKr*ed 
In  hit  honour,  and  to  him  are  ilediait«d,  besidei 
the  cathadnil,  the  ehnrchet  of  Mardao  in  Sen- 
fordahin  and  LItll*  Dean  in  aiouceatenhire,  be- 
•ide>  all  chnrchei  in  Norfolk,  three  in  SaffoU,  and 
one  in  Suffolk  and  one  In  £mi  in  honoor  of  St 
Mary  and  St.  £the]btrt.  The  author  of  the 
life  of  St.  Ethelbert  ia  Mid  to  hare  been  Oebert 
of  Clara,  a  monk  of  Wmtmiiuter  In  the  rejeai  of 
Henrj  1.,  Staphen,  ud  Henrj  U.  (Sea  Hardy, 
Cat.  Mat.  L  495,  496.) 

(AA.  S3.  Boll.  May  20,  tom.  t.  pp.  a41»-348» ; 
HSS.  C.  C  C  (knt.  308 ;  Coll.  UniT.  Oiford, 
No.  135;  Cotton,  Nero  £.  1.;  Parker,  Angliom 
Kidaidar,  p.  232.) 

Uattheo  Pari*,  or  the  aathor  of  the  life  of 
<)fla  ascribe]  to  him,  telle  the  ttory  of  Ethelbert's 
niartyrdan]  more  faToarabiy  to  hii  bero,  tbrov- 
inz  all  the  blame  upon  Cjnethritha,  and  making 
0&  ignorant  of  the  plot  antil  after  the  murder 
wiu  oommitted.  He  alio  culled  Offa'i  daughter 
Aelfleda,  ed.  Wata,  p.  24.  [S.] 

ETHBLBEBT  (*\  king  of  the  South  Saiont. 
He  ia  known  only  from  the  Selsey  charten,  in 
which  he  appean  ai  a  contempnran  of  Ofia,  and 
poHibly  he  ii  to  be  identititd  with  one  of  the 
claimant*  of  the  Kentiib  thiane  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  8th  eentnrj  (K™ble,  C.  D. 
1010,  lOll.)  More  probably  the  chailert  are 
fabricated  withont  any  regard  for  dataa.       [S.] 


imbert  the  predeceaaor  of 

Egbert,  and  their  murderer  waa  one  of  the  roytl 

houechold  named  Tbunor.     Keitber  the  princat 

nor  their  &ther  are  mentioaed  in  Bede,  anl  thj 

Saion  Chronit'.e  catKicuj  re^tee  (tub  ana.  34C;  | 

only  that  £rnienrM'i  two  acne  (unnamed)  were 

afterwarda  martyred  by  Tbunor.     A  detailed 

legendary  account  of  the  murder  (for  it  wae  no 

true  martyrdom)  occura  at  the  commencement  of 

the  Quia  Itegma  Anglonm  of  Simeon  of  Durham 

editloni  of  that  author  until   Hi. 

which  it  i>  made  a  eeparate  piece. 

story  Eormenred  wai  an  elder  ion 

Saion  Chronicle  alio  impliea,  naming 

hie    brother    Eareomhert),    Tbunor 

I  murder  to  Egbert  for  the  eecurity 

eiaian,  and  the  kinz  conniTSd.     The 

ommittad  at  a  royal  reeidcDCe  in  the 

Eaatrige,  which  muat  be  Eaitry,  a 

CO  eouth  of  Sandwich,  and  the  bodiei 

rered  were  lolemnly  interred  at  the 
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gract  of  land  in  Thanet,  where  ib«  feasM  ■ 
memorial  monaatery  and  made  her  detifLUf 
Mildred  abbea  of  it.  A  conndl  that  wm  b(U 
to  inTotigate  tbe  murder  wai  prended  orer  by 
arcbtiiibop  Danededit,  who  alao  uwaeuated  Uie 
nuna  of  the  new  foundation ;  but  at,  teoiidiDj 
to  Bede,  Deoadedit  and  Earcombert  died  tbi 
tame  day,  Deuidcdit'i  appearance  in  the  itorj  ii 
an  impoatlbility.  The  account  in  Ooacelin  maka 
the  arcbbiehop  tA  hare  been  Theodore,  end  b  d^ 
finca  the  period  aa  that  between  669,  when  Tbct- 
dore  arriTod  in  England,  and  673,  when  E{beit 
died.  Simeon't  narratlfe  doea  not  oame  tbi  ipot 
in  Tbinet  where  Eormenbo^a'e  monuloy  rai 
bnilt,  but  Thorn  in  ■  later  century  pret  it  ■ 
Uinater,  a  place  to  which  be  himicif  beleapd. 
In  Dugdale'i  lilt  tbe  monaatery  ocean  M  tbit  it 
St.  Mildred  in  Tfaanet  (ifOMal.  A<iglic  I  UI). 
Ai  tbe  tradition  of  thii  martyrdom  Inrelni  the 
qneation  whether  there  erer  eiiitad,  beolci  tbtt 
monaeterr  at  Uiniter,  a  eeoond  one  at  £>»y 
and  anotber  at  Wakering,  it  becouei  neeoMry 
to  follow  up  the  itorr  in  other  early  WTiten. 

Go«»lin,  about  a.D.  1090,  a  few  yetn  belint 
Simeon,  introduce!  the  tragedy  of  St  Etbelbtrl 
and  St.  Etbelred  at  the  commencement  of  hU  lilt 
of  St.  Mildred  (US.  Harl.  num.  105,  B.  137-139, 
lee  Hardy,  Cat.  Mai.  1.  376),  hut  maket  oe  men- 
tion there  of  the  burial-place  or  of  the  nbieiiiat 
tranilation,  pairing  on,  after  dsacrihing  tbe  fita 
of  Tbunor,  to  tbe  main  tnbject  of  hit  uunl. 
Tbom,  three  centnriei  afterwarda,  b  bii  lifeoT 
St.  Mildred  doeely  followi  Goaoelin  (Twyid. 
Scriptl.  col.  1905>  Goacelin,  in  anotbei  of  bit 
liTca,  briefly  introdncea  the  martyrdom  of  tbi 
princee,  but  there  again  be  ii  lilent  both  ii  to 
■epulture  and  tranilation  (FiC  3.  Wtnbi^. 
cap.  I,  §  I,  in  Boll.  Ada  S3.  3  Fab.  i.  386  E).  A 
few  yean  later  (cir.  a.D.  1124),  and  about  th* 
time  of  Simeon,  the  etory  ie  relal«d  by  Williun 
of  Malmetbnry  (G.  P.  ir.  $  181,  pp.  318,  319, 
ed.  Hamilton),  who  itatei  that  the  martyn  were 
buried  it  a  place  in  Eait  Anglia  "cnjna  nemcn 
eicidit "  i  but  according  to  SaTile'i  retdiag 
(ScnjoW.  poll  Btd.  p.  292,  7),  which  it  edopt-1 
by  the  BoUindiite,  it  i»  "cujui  Domen  Eati^' 
which  meane  either  that  the  buritl-plaae  wii  al 
an  Eatieii  in  Eaat  Anglia,  or  that  tbe  horial- 
place  waa  In  Eait  Anglia  a  prorince  alio  lalled 
Eitreia.  Malmeabnry  evidently  bad  not  identh 
fied  Simeon'i  "  Wacriaenae."  He  goea  on  to  iiy 
that  Ethelwin  the  earl  of  Eait  Angli*  conTejol 
the  relice  of  the  martyn  "celebri  pompa"  froD 


'  the  martyn  "celeb 
re  church  ■'of  their. 


r  Domnera, 


'  Eor- 


tolhi 

.ibbey  of  Rl.___^, . 

wehaTemetofthecauneiiaDorSt,Ethelbert  aul 
St.  Etbelred  witb  tbat  bonee,  of  whicb  Elbelwii 
WM  bimieir  a  fonnder  (cir.  974  or  991),  dyiuj 
in  092.  (A.  A  C  ann.  992 ;  Flor.  Wig.  (%m 
ann.  091,  992,  in  M.H.B.  580  D,  561  a ;  U.  Huut 
Slit.  V.  in  M.H.B.  747  e;  cf.  Tanner,  JToWtu 
Huntingdonihire,  r.)  Here  it  may  be  menUonei 
that  the  Hittoria  Samaiauit  (Gale,  Scripli.  iii 
405)  makei  the  martyn  to  bare  been  buried  h 
a  TilU  of  the  earl  Wacbiinge,  who  caoaed  then 
to  be  tranilated  to  Ramiey;  clearly  ahewinj 
.hnt  the  Ramiey  monki  of  that  period  wer 
ignorant  of  the  place  meant  by  WacrineBH 
John  of  Tinmoutb  (rir.  1347)  devoted  a  teparat 
title  to  our  two  martyn  in  hie  Sanciilcgniai  (ili 
tee  Tanner.  Siblioih.  p.  439),  a  lilt  of  the  lin 
of  wbkh  work  ii  giren  by  Dr.  Thumas  Smit 
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(MynXaoirwi  M3S.  BibUoih.  OoiioiL  1696| 
^tSj^aad'Hiimoiith's  Itgend  of  St.  Ethelbert 
d3Llthtb^  (bub.  121  in  Smith)  wm  one  of 
teitriMftrrai  to  CapgraTt's  ooUection  (mo 
jNiI4ifl9(.£143>  Here  it  U  st«t«d  th«t 
ill Mrtjii  were  buried  st  *«Wakering''  and 
itefiHi  tnaikted  to  Bamae j.  Thorn,  whoae 
dModa  b  laker  than  Tinmonth,  rejpeata  Goecelin, 
■•liiidy  italcd,  and  adds  the  information  that 
iBnabvga'iiDoaaatery  was  at  Minster.  rThom 
kiibabritfaMntaonof  the  martyrs  snb  ann. 
Itt,  eoL  i770>  from  Tinmonth  and  Capgrare 
thd  *  Wikerbg  **  has  been  adopted  as  represent- 
■f  fimsD'f  "Wacriaoise"  {M.  H,  B.  praefl 
^  88;  Sterouoa's  Eng.  transl.  of  Simeon, 
&  430^  The  only  Wakcring  known  is  that  in 
Uu,  Mir  Sheehvjneas.  It  is  a  yery  ancient 
feM^  the  Ustory  of  which  is  detailed  in 
Vi^  lUry  of  Ema  (voL  it  ^  614),  but 
vitWel  I  hint  of  a  monasterj  havmg  erer  ez- 
htil  that;  as  to  which  matter  Camden  also  is 
eHly  flkat  Nor  do  either  Tanner  or  Dugdale 

yika(tWakcriiig  monastery.  The  absence  of 
beU  trace  sad  all  Uteiary  record  is  noticed 
hytheBQ]]aH&ta(j£ta.i8&17  0ct.Tiii  94  f) 
ii  aa  e^eetiaa  to  the  prwpoaed  identification, 
■dthiefikonortheir.£j9.in  the  body  of 
M  wwl  (p.  648  note)  are  doubtful  as  to 
«f akoiac  EMexiae.'' 

h  R|irl  to  a  monastery  at  Eastry  arising 

•It  rf  oar  itory,  it  ia  to  be  noted,  in  the  first 

m  that  the  not  11  exterior  to  Thanet,  within 

■jSkIi of  vhidi  it  waa  that  Eormenborga 

**M  ber  grant     b  recent  timea  Harpafield 

Iftt  &fa.  ifl^  1622,  SMC  TiL  cap.  lOX 

wg  the  prinoei  Ethelbert   and  Ethelbritt, 

■*•  thrir  martyrdom   giro   birth  to    two 

2^"»S  one  at  Eastry  and  the  other  at 

■wtr,  iatending   probably  to  combine  the 

2^Miof  Matthew  Paris  (with  whom  agrees 

™»«f  Weitnainster,  dr.  1326)  and  Thorn, 

m  fint  tvo  writera   placing   Eormenbnrga'a 

■•"toy  at  Eastry  sod  aaying  nothing  as  to 

«a<er.   Cressy  (C51  iTirf.  Britt.  1668,  Ub.  xvii. 

"►  i  $9 pots  ** a  church  "  at  Eastry,  perhaps 

^^hJBiKlf  in  conformity  with  Malmesbury. 

« tke  jobt  Mthority  of  Harpafield  and  Creasy, 

*■«»  {SvHL  Kent,  xxiL)  inserts  an  Eastry 

■■•^oy,  hat  without  Touching  for  it,   and 

^Jfi*"*iiwi  (?i  1620)  simply  copies  Tanner's 

?*%»ph  wiihoat  obserration. 

i«  ^  the  legend  itself  in  its  present  form, 
j*^  a  due  to  its  origin  may  hare  been 
^w  hy  a  remark  of  the  editors  of  the 
raaiiti  (praet  89)  that  Simeon's  silence 
^«rt  the  translation  to  Bamsey  implies  a  date 
w  tk  story  pfrior  to  that  event  {u9,  prior  to 
^l)  «d  a  eompoaer  for  it  earlier  than  Simeon. 
rOb  idea  ia  admiaaible,  the  year  978,  when  the 
J'J^kfaig Edward  the  Martyr  periahed,  may 
"I  >ag|eited.  That  unexplained  event,  which 
«■  than  the  common  talk,  would  aecure  a  wide 
yf^ar^  for  a  tale  like  that  of  the  Kentish 
?^^  propagated  from  the  various  monasteries, 
yatnasbtion  of  the  relica,  or  supposed  relics, 
2.**«  •obscure  church"  of  East  Anglia 
^^  IttTC  been  a  natural  sequeL  It  is  to  be 
•Jjjjjo  that  Ethelwin  the  promoter  of  that 
■•^■•"w  vaa  the  prominent  nobleman  in  East 
JJI»  {m  Flor.  Wig.  Chnm.  ann.  975,  in 
5*1  J78D,  479  a;  Hen.  Hunt.  lib.  iv.  i6*rf. 
*^^  Be  was  an  active  patron  of  the  monastic 
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and  anti-clerk  movement  represented  by  Dunstan 
and  his  friends,  who  on  the  accession  of  Ethelred 
were  in  cppodtion  to  the  queen-mother  and  the 
court.  When  these  relics  were  translated  by 
Ethelwin,  the  East  Anglian  monasteries,  of 
which  his  own  was  one  of  the  noblest,  were  in 
the  glory  of  their  recent  revival,  and  must  have 
decidedly  influenced  the  politics  of  the  day. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  Malmesbury*s 
language  ^  celebri  pompa  *'  suggests  a  great  deal. 
The  grand  ceremonial  publication  of  the  ancient 
Kentish  ''martyrdoms^'  as  the  relics  traversed 
the  country  must  have  been  intended  to  accuse 
the  court  of  Winchester  and  bring  it  into  odium. 
It  is  certain  that  East  Anglia  did  not  effectively 
support  the  unfortunate  Ethelred  in  his  subse- 
quent war  with  the  Danes.  It  is  significant  that 
the  day  of  St.  Ethelbert  and  St.  Ethelred  (Oct.  17) 
commemorated,  not  their  martyrdom,  but  that 
translation,  and  whether  the  story  found  in 
Simeon  was  written  by  Simeon  or  not,  it  pro« 
bably  represents  one  that  was  originated  about 
the  period  when  the  relics  were  carried  to 
Ramsey.  The  Bollandists'  account  will  be  found 
in  Acta  88.  17  Oct.  viiL  94.  [C.  H.] 

ETHELBERT  (6)  (Adalbbrht,  Ablbbbht, 
Albsbht,  alia^i  Caena,  ALDBEauT,  Aldbbrht, 
Eadbbrht,  Elohbbbt,  but  generally  called 
Albert),  archbishop  of  York,  a  pupil  in  the 
school  of  York,  and  a  kinsman  and  favourite 
scholar  of  archbishop  Egbert.  He  was  a  person 
of  so  much  ability  that  he  was  soon  marked  out 
for  eminence  and  distinction.  Egbert  ordained 
him  priest,  and  associated  him  with  himself  in 
his  teaching,  making  him  master  of  the  schools. 
Albert  also  held  another  office,  that  of  defensor 
cleri,  which  probably  involved  diocesan  work, 
perhiaps  that  of  an  archdeacon  or  of  the  vice- 
doranus  or  abbas  within  the  walls  of  the  minster* 
(Alcuin,  de  83.  Eod.  Ebor.) 

Albert's  most  noted  pupil  was  Alcuin,  and  to 
him  we  are  indebted  for  a  description  of  Albert 
(magister  meus  he  affectionately  calls  him), 
which  is  the  main  charm  of  his  poem  on  the 
saints  of  the  church  of  York.  The  scholar 
dwells  not  more  on  the  genius  of  his  teacher 
than  on  his  tact,  his  energy,  his  loving-kindness. 
The  range  of  Albert's  learning  was  very  con- 
siderable —  grammar,  rhetoric,  law,  poetry, 
astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  formeid  the 
subject-matter  of  his  instruction  to  his  pupils. 
When  he  became  the  assistant  of  Egbert,  the 
archbishop  reserved  to  himself  the  lectures  on 
the  New  Testament,  but  those  on  the  Old  fell  to 
the  share  of  Albert.  He  possessed  also  the 
happy  power  not  only  of  teaching  and  drawing 
out  the  latent  powers  of  hb  pupils,  but  also  of 
winning  their  affections. 

Albert  was  called  by  dean  Gale,  and  with 
justice,  the  fourth  founder  of  the  church  of  York, 
because,  in  addition  to  his  restoration  of  the 
minster,  he  was  the  chief  collector  of  its  once 
famous  library.  It  was  begun,  indeed,  by 
Egbert,  but  Albert  was  practically  its  author. 
He  sought  for  MSS.  everywhere.  More  than 
once  did  he  go  abroad,  with  Alcuin  as  his  com- 
panion, not  only  to  gain  hints  for  his  educational 
work,  but  to  acquire  books  fvi  uis  collection  at 
home.  Alcuin  speaks  of  Albert's  visit  to  Romo 
and  of  his  honourable  reception  by  kings  and 
great  men,  who  tempted  him  m  vain  to  take  up 
his  abode  with  thenu    The  same  writer  in  a 
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well-known  pMs»ge  enamerstet  many  of  the 
works  which  the  libruy  contained.  He  mentions 
IbrtT-one  authors,  a  few  ont  of  many,  whose 
works  were  in  the  collection  at  York.  Among 
these  are  some  of  the  fathers,  Christian  poets, 
and  grammarians.  The  classical  writers  are 
onlj  Cicero,  Pompeins,  Pliny,  Virgil,  Statins, 
Lncan,  and  Boetios,  in  Latin,  and  Aristotle  in 
Greelc  Alcnin  speaks  of  treatises  in  <3reek  and 
Hebrew  withoat  telling  ns  what  thej  are.  In 
the  western  world  there  was  probably  no  library 
out  of  Rome  itself  so  large  and  important  as  this. 
Certainly  there  was  noting  to  be  compared  with 
it  in  France,  which  was  just  beginning  to  awake 
to  the  long  dormant  claims  of  learning. 

In  A.D.  766  archbishop  Egbert  died,  and 
Albert,  by  the  popular  roice,  was  appointed  his 
successor.  He  was  consecrated  on  24tn  April,  A.D. 
767,  and  in  A.D.  773,  pope  Adrian  sent  him  the 
pail  {Saxcn  Chron. ;  Symeon,  ed.  Snrtees  Soc.  82, 
24).  Albert  made  an  excellent  archbishop.  He 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  was  considerate 
aad  genial  at  the  same  time.  His  exaltation 
made  no  difference  in  his  personal  habits.  He 
was  as  frugal  and  simple  as  before. 

Albert,  howerer,  was  by  no  means  sparing  in 
what  he  did  for  God's  house.  In  A.D.  741  the 
minster  of  York  had  been  burnt  (Symeon, 
CAron.  p.  18).  What  mischief  the  fire  actually 
did  we  do  not  know.  It  is  probable  that  the 
building,  which  was  of  stone,  would  be  tempo- 
imrily  patched  up  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
serrice.  Albert,  howerer,  took  in  hand  the  erec- 
tion of  what  must  hare  been  a  new  building. 
The  old  minster  contained  as  its  most  precious 
feature  the  chapel  or  oratory  in  which  king 
Eadwine  had  been  baptised  in  A.D.  627.  Here 
Albert  set  up  an  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Paul, 
which  he  decorated  with  silrer,  jewels  and 
gold.  Above  it  hung  a  large  candelabrum  with 
three  branches.  A  tall  crucifix  or  rood  was  set 
mo  at  the  altar,  also  made  of  precious  metals. 
Albert  built  another  altar  dedicated  to  the  Mar- 
tyrs and  the  Holy  Cross.  This,  too,  was  corered 
with  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  he  pre- 
pared a  flagon  of  pure  gold  to  contain  the  wine 
which  was  to  be  poured  into  the  chalice. 

The  new  basilica,  or  cathedral  church — min- 
ster it  has  always  been  called  in  York,  although 
it  has  never  been  tenanted  by  monks — was 
built  under  the  superintendence  of  Eanbald  and 
Alcuin,  and  it  is  to  the  pen  of  the  latter  that 
we  owe  the  only  description  of  it  which  we 
possess.  Alcuin  speaks  of  a  lofty  temple  uplifted 
by  pillars,  which  stand  in  their  turn  over  cryptu 
below.  He  says  that  it  is  bright  with  ceilings 
and  windows,  which  were  probably  coloured. 
Around  it  were  a  number  of  porches,  or  apsidal 
chapels,  and  the  whole  building  contained  as 
many  as  thirty  altars.  Some  remains  of  this 
structure  may  still,  1  think,  be  discerned  in  the 
crypt  beneath  the  present  fabric 

About  two  years  before  his  decease,  Albert 
retired  from  the  cares  of  office  to  end  the 
remnant  of  his  days  in  solitary  devotion.  In 
m  for  this  he  made  Eanbald  his  coad- 
see,  consecrating  him  bishop;  the 
>1  and  books  he  gave  to  the 
rs  befbre  his  decease  he 
the  minster 
to  begin  and 
Alcuin  saw 
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his  old  nuiiter  die,  and  among  the  last  wither  4 
Albert  was  the  desire  that  Alcuin  should  ri^it 
France  and  Rome.  He  died  at  York  on  the  8U) 
of  November,  A.D.  781  or  782,  at  the  sixth  boor 
of  the  day  (FL  Wigom.  i.  59X  and  wis  laid  V) 
rest  in  his  cathedral,  a  large  procession  of  eoei3* 
siastics  and  laymen  accompanying  him  to  h> 
grave.  Albert's  death  has  been  placed  by  the 
Saaon  CKroru  and  Symeon  In  ▲.!>.  780.  Hiej 
have,  I  think,  mistaken  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment  for  that  of  his  decease.  Eanbald  probably 
became  coadjutor  bishop  in  ▲.!).  780. 

Albert  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  able 
men  in  Europe  in  the  8th  century.    His  Iesni« 
ing,    his    educational    powers,  his    widespresd 
sympathies  and  acquaintance  with  the  leholsrs 
sad  great  men  of  other  countries  gave  him  s 
position  and  a  power  for  good  which  no  on« 
perhaps  possessed  to  a  greater  degree.    Under 
him  the  city  of  York  became  the  centre  of  s 
great  educational  system  which  developed  in 
every  direction.     It  was  famous  at  the  tame 
time  for  missionary  exertion  as  well,  or  rather, 
it  kept  up  its  missionarv  fame,  for  Northombria 
was  the    country  of    Wilfrid  and   WiUibrord. 
BonifiuM  had  kind  friends  in  Egbert  and  Feci- 
helm  (Epp,  ed.  Giles,  i.  87-9,  113>     Albert, 
under  the  name  of  Coena,  seems  to  have  been 
also  a  correspondent  of  Lullus,  archbishop  of 
Mains,  and   a  letter  Is  preserved  from  Alcred, 
king  of  Northumbria  and  his  queen,  addressed 
to  the  same  dignitanr,  asking  for  and  promising 
prayers  (Bonifacii  Epp.  ed.  Giles,  {§  83,  211, 
242,   247;    Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.).     About 
the  same  time  a  council  was  held  in  Northumbria 
to  send  Willehad  as  a  missionary  to  the  Frisians 
and  Saxons  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  liL  433).    To 
his  efforts  and  those  of  Alohert  and  IJndger, 
who  were  connected  with  tht  school  of  York  in 
its  brightest  days,  the  church  of  North  Germanj 
is  under  inestimable  obligations  (Maclear's  Chris- 
tian Miisims,  222-7). 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  life  of  Albert 
are  Alcuin's  poem  Do  Sanctis  et  Pomti^cSfmt  Ecd, 
Ebor.f  his  Lettert,  and  the  Life  appenuded  to  them 
in  the  editions  of  Froben  and  Jafi'^i.  [J.  R.] 

ETHELBEBT  (7)  (Abdelberht,  Abdiuicb- 
0HU8)  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Whithem.  in 
Galloway,  at  York,  on  June  10,a.d.  777.  {Swrn 
Chron. ;  Flor.  Wigom.  i.  59.)  In  A.D.  789,  on 
the  death  of  Tilbert,  he  left  ¥niithera  for 
Hexham.  (Symeon,  Chnm^  ed.  Surtees  Soc  p. 
30.)  In  A.D.  791  he  was  one  of  the  consecrators 
of  Badulf,  bishop  of  Whithem,  and  of  arch- 
bishop  Eanbald  II.  in  ▲.D.  796  (Symeon,  pp.  30, 
34),  also  of  Eardulf,  king  of  Northumbria,  in  the 
same  year.  He  died  on  Oct.  16  in  the  followini; 
year  at  a  place  called  Barton,  probably  on  the 
Tees.  His  body  was  brought  to  Hexham,  and 
was  interred  by  the  brethren  in  the  church.  (M 
34 ;  RIc  of  Hexham,  p.  34.) 

Ethelbert,  as  bishop  of  Whithem,  signs  the 
decrees  of  the  Northumbrian  legatine  synod  ii 
▲.D.  787.  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  460.)  There 
is  a  letter  to  him  and  hi^  congregation  at  Hex- 
ham from  Alcuin,  Kpeaking  of  their  old  friend 
ship,  and  asking  for  his  pravers.  The  great 
scholar  advises  Ethelbert  to  collect  books  and  t< 
organise  a  school  at  Hexham.  {Epp,  ed.  Jaffi^ 
374-5.) 

Dempster    states    that    Ethelbert    wrote   m 
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EUpiiidiM  of  Toledo,  om  of  the 

raliof  AkuB,  but  thift  it  moro  than  doubt- 
OTrliht,  Siogr.  Lit  L  369.)  [J.  R.] 

EIHELBIBHT(Mslm.  0.  S.A.li  9, title 
IIML  HardyX  ETHELBIBT  (Orid,  §  9) 
RHELBIBTH  ijbid,  §  17%  king  of  Kent 
[laajaer(l>]  [C.  H.] 

RHELBRICT  (Hardr,  CaL  Mat.  L  264). 
matjt.  {JOttSLOSst  (5>J  [C.  U.] 

KTHELBRIHT  (Malm.  0.  B.  A.  i.  §  86, 
<i  Hvir),  knf  of  £wt  Anglia.      [EtukI/- 
-^M  [C.  H.] 
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ETHKLBUBGA  (1)  (TatasX  daughter  of 
EiWWt,  kmg  of  Kent  and  hi»  queen  Bertha. 
§k  w  beitowed  in  marriage  by  her  brother 
EiAiUkbg  of  Kenton  Edwin  king  of  North- 
■bra,  after  the  latter  had  promised  to  do 
nthiiK  kitile  to  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
^  t»  mem  her  and  her  attendaots  in  iVee- 
teefvenkip;  wliilst  he  himself  would  re- 
»e  tkt  (nth  if  on  examination  it  should  be 
M  Bon  holy  and  worthy  of  Qod  than  the 
K^  W  proftsscd.  Ethelbnrga  accordingly 
■tt  «Bt  to  Northnmbria,  accompanied  by 
i^6fim»  ud  the  oonrersion  of  the  king  and  his 
^  Mloveii  Tsry  shortly,  fiede  has  pre- 
•snd  I  letter  from  pope  Boniface  to  Kthelburga, 
^"i^xt^  her  to  attempt  the  oonrersion  of 
Uv!i(A  £  iL  11);  the  king  himself  was  moved 
i«t^  cb^  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  his 
^»^  Emfled,  and  was  baptiaed  April  12, 
^,  )m  tksB  two  years  after  his  marriage. 
[tnnl  After  Edwin  had  foUea  before  the 
«»tfnidsia633,  Ethelbnrga,  accompanied 
^  Pnfiias,  her  daughter  Eantied,  her  son 
^■cftis  sad  Ofi,  son  of  Osfrith  and  grandson 
^  SdviBy  retarscd  to  Kent,  bringing  with  her 
■ejtf  Edvii'i  treasures,  espedally  a  golden 
^»i€i««,  vhidi  were  preserred  at  (>nter- 
^raBdt'stinM.  (^.  A;  ii.  20.)  The  royal 
^*  em  stst  for  education  to  France,  where 
1*1  l^ipbert  took  charge  of  them.  In  this 
t^>^^  ikewed  some  mistrust  of  Eadbald, 
•^eai  iov  ia  slliance  with  Oswald,  the  head 
^  t^  linl  dynuty  in  Morthumbria.  Dagobert 
^a<38,iid  the  two  boys  also  died  in  infancy, 
od  nft  boried  ia  France  with  royal  honours. 
'^dWny  Itti  by  Edwin  two  sons,  Ethelhun 
■^  W^iMGns,  the  ibrmer  of  whom  died  soon 
^kytja;  and  two  daughters  Eanfled  and 
^^'mtb;  Ethelthritha  died  in  infancy  and 
?"  ^nA,  u  was  Ethelhun,  at  York.  {H,  B, 
^|M  Eufled  became  the  wife  of  Icing  Oswy 
^|^)«fK«thQnbria.  Bede  gives  no  account 
<uUlai|a'i  life  during  her  widowhood,  but 
**  ^  km  tiie  Ghnterbury  traditions,  and  on 
JlJ'^taoty  of  Florence  of  Worcester  that  she 
JjW  iBoaaitsiy  at  Liming  in  Kent  (Jf.  J?.  B, 
■"Mbibia,  ed.  Hardwick,  p.  176 ;  Dugd. 
^J^  vfasre  she  was  buried.  (Elmham,  p. 
^^  [S.] 


became  abbcKx.  (Bede,  H.  E,  in.  8,  Vior 
Wig.  M.  H.  B.  636  ;  Liber  Etiensit,  ed.  Stewart, 
p.  15 ;  Hardy,  Cat  i.  265.)  [S.] 

KTHELBURGA  (8),  sister  of  Erkenwald 
bishop  of  London,  and  first  abbess  of  Barking. 
[Erkenwald.]  Bede  gives  (lib.  iv.  cc  7,  8,  9, 
10)  an  account  of  several  miraculous  events 
which  happened  during  her  period  of  rule,  and 
which  he  extracted  from  a  book  which  had 
already  been  written  on  the  history  of  the 
monastery.  One  of  these  is  a  vision  which  Tort- 
eyth,  one  of  the  nuns,  had  of  the  death  of  Ethel- 
burga,  a  few  days  before  it  occurred,  and  a  vision 
of  Ethelbnrga  herself  a  few  days  after  her  death 
(c  9).  What  little  is  known  of  the  foandatiou 
of  Barking  will  be  found  under  Erkemwald. 
Capgrave  {N,  L,  A.)  gives  a  life  of  St.  Ethel- 
burga,  according  to  which  she  was  bom,  like 
Erkenwald,  at  Stallington,  in  Lindsay,  was 
daughter  of  Offa,  who  was  subsequently  con- 
verted by  her  agency ;  in  order  to  avoid  mar- 
riage she  fled  from  her  father's  house ;  Earcon- 
wald  built  her  a  monastery  out  of  his  patrimony 
and  invited  Hildelitha  [Hildilid)  from  France 
to  teach  her  monastic  customs,  lliis  writer  also 
exjMnds  the  miraculous  stories  given  by  Bede. 
(Aou.  Leg,  AngL  ed.  1516,  fol.  189,  140.)  The 
biography  of  course  proceeded  from  the  same  mint 
as  that  of  Erkenwald.  The  dnte  of  Ethelbnrga's 
death,  given  by  Florence  of  Worcester  under 
676,  is  very  doubtful ;  and  even  tl^e  dedication 
of  the  church  in  Bishopsgate,  Ixifndon,  can  only 
hesitatingly  be  ascribed  to  her.  Oct.  11  is  the 
day  of  her  commemoration.  (^AA.  88,  fiolU 
Oct.  11,  torn.  V.  649-652.)  There  is  some  con- 
fusion between  Ethelburga  and  the  abbess 
Eadburga  [Buooa]  of  Minster,  which  appears  in 
the  lite  of  St.  Werburga  {M^m,  AngL  i.  452X  but 
is  corrected  by  Elmham,  p.  224.  (See  also  Hardy, 
Cat,  Mat,  i.  385.)  [S.] 

ETHELBUB6A  (4),  abbess  of  Repton, 
daughter  of  Ealdwulf  king  of  the  East  Angles 
[Aldulf],  more  properly  called  Eadburga.  (J. 
Wallingfbrd,  ap.  Gale,  p.  528.)  [Eadburga  (4).] 

[S.] 

ETHELBUBGA  (6),  the  wifeof  Ine  king  of 
the  West  Saxons.  She  is  described  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  (^.  /?.  lib.  i.  §  35  ;  ed.  Hardy,  p 
49)  as  a  woman  of  royal  race  and  mind,  and  this 
is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  which  represents  her  as  capturing  and 
destroying  Taunton  in  722,  during  the  strugj^lf 
in  which  Ine  was  engaged  with  the  Etheling 
Ealdbriht.  (jCKr.  8,  327  ;  H.  Hunt.  M.  U,  B. 
724.)  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  the  story  of 
the  way  in  which  she  impressed  upon  Ine  the 
corruptible  nature  of  all  worldly  things.  Having 
held  high  festival  at  one  of  his  palaces,  which  is 
described  as  exceptionally  sumptuous,  the  king 
and  queen  set  out  for  another  place.  After 
going  a  little  way  she  prevailed  on  him  to  return, 
and  shewed  him  his  palace  filled  with  filth  and 
rubbish,  in  accordance  with  a  command  which 
she  had  secretly  given  to  the  steward.  The 
lesson  was  obvious.  Ine  determined  to  renounce 
his  crown ;  he  resigaed  the  kingdom  to  Ethel- 
hard  (who  appears  in  a  spurious  charter, 
Kemble,  C,  D,  no.  73,  as  Ethelburga'i  brother), 
and,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  went  to  Rome, 
where  they  lived,  employed  in  works  of  humble 
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charity  among  the  poor,  and  died  in  the  odonr 
of  sanctitj.  According  to  another  tradition 
which  if  lest  plausible  and  less  probable,  £thel- 
burga  retired  to  Harking,  where  her  sister  is 
said  to  hare  been  abbesSi,  and  died  there ;  bat 
this  storj  is  of  later  date,  and  probably  originates 
in  a  confusion  between  the  two  Ethelburgas. 
The  name  of  Ethelburga  is  appended  as  a  con- 
senting party  to  the  great  charter  of  Ine  to 
Olastonbnry  (Kemble,  C,  D,  73 ;  Men,  AngU  i. 
25) ;  and  occurs  in  the  body  of  another  charter 
to  Uie  same  monastery.  (K.  C  D.  74;  Mon* 
AngL  i.  49 ;  Elmham,  pp.  267, 268 ;  W.  Malmesb. 
0.  R,  i.  §  35-37  ;  ed.  Hardy,  pp.  49-55 ;  Higden, 
JPdychr,  ed.  Gale,  p.  258 ;  ifoii.  AngL  i.  436  sq.) 

[S.] 

ETHELBURGA  (6),  daughter  of  Alfred ;  a 
Mercian  abbess  of  some  importance  in  the  Wor- 
oester  cartulary.  Her  father  was  a  kinsman  of 
the  ealdormen  of  the  Hwiccii,  who  were  here- 
ditary friends  and  patrons  of  the  cathedral 
monastery  at  Worcester.  In  774  she  had,  by 
the  gift  of  bishop  Hilred,  a  gnnt  of  the  monas* 
tery  founded  by  Dunna  at  Withington,  for  her 
life  (K.  a  D.  124 ;  Mim,  AngL  L  586X  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  (778-781)  a  similar  gift 
from  Aldred,  the  ealdorman,  of  the  monastery  of 
Fladbnry,  also  for  life.  (K.  C.  D,  146.)  The 
reversion  in  each  case  was  secured  to  the  cathe- 
dral monastery.  The  idea  that  Ethelburga  was 
the  first  abbess  of  a  monastery  of  St.  Mary 
at  Worcester  {Men,  AngL  i.  567),  which  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  monks,  is  without  any 
hbtorical  or  even  legendary  foundation.       [S.] 

ETHELBUBGA  (7),  wife  of  Wihtred  king 
of  Kent  (Kemble,  C,  D,  41,  42,  &c.).  Possibly 
Wihtred  was  more  than  once  married ;  for  a 
spurious  charter  (Kemble,  C,  D,  no.  37)  gires  him 
a  wife  Kynygytha;  and  in  the  PrivUegiwn 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  240)  his  queen  calls 
herself  Werburga ;  cf.  note,  ib,  p.  242.         [S.] 

ETHELBUBGA  (8),  daughter  of  Offa  king 
of  Mercia,  and  abbess.  She  is  mentioned  by  Offa, 
together  with  her  mother  Cynethritha  and  her 
sisters  Ethelfleda,  Eadburga,  and  Ethelswitha,  in 
the  grant  of  Offa  to  Chertsey  (K.  C,  D,  151)  and 
attests  the  same  charter.  She  is  not,  however, 
noticed  in  the  Mercian  genealo^  given  by 
Florence  of  Worcester.  {M,  H,  B.  630,  638.) 
To  her,  without  the  title  of  abbess,  Alcuin 
addressed  one  letter  by  name  (^Ep.  59),  probably 
another  without  name  {Ep,  60),  and  possibly 
two  others  under  the  name  of  Eugenia.  {Epp. 
229,  279.)  In  the  first  of  these  he  reminds  her 
of  the  instructions  which  she  has  received  from 
him,  sends  consolations  to  her  sister  Ethelfleda 
[Elfleda],  the  widowed  queen  of  North umbria, 
and  presents  firom  Luidgarda,  the  wife  of  Charles 
the  Oreat.  The  second  is  of  similar  purport, 
aud  the  other  t»vo  mere  consolations  and  good 
advice.  {Man,  Mogunt.  pp.  293,  295,  737,  857.) 
These  are  referred  by  Jai[6  erroneously  to  the 
abbess  of  Fladbury.  [S.] 

ETHELBYBHT  (1)  (Sim.  Dun.  G,  S.  A, 
ann.  616,  in  M.  H.  B.  645  B,  c,  D,  646  A,  647  A) 
Jting  of  Kent.     [Ethelbert  (1).]  [C.  H.] 

ETHELBYBHT  (2)  (Ethelwerd,  Chr<m.  iii. 
init.  in  M.  H.  B.  509  D),  king  of  East  Anglia. 
[ElHELBKBT  (3).]  [C.  H.] 
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ETHELBYBHT  (Sim.  Dun.  G,  R,  A,  ia 
M,  H,  B,  646  A,  647  A),  young  prince  of  Keot, 
martyred.    [Ethelbkbt  (5).]  [C  H.] 

ETHELBYBHT  (Sim.  Dun.  G,  R,  A,  ann. 
777,  in  M,  fi,  B,  664  b),  bishop.  [Ethelbsbt 
(7)0  [C.  H.] 

ETUELDBED  (1)  (Hardy,  Cai,  Mai,  i.  264), 
young  prince  of  Kent,  martyred.  [Ethelbebt 
(5)0  [C.  H.] 

ETHELDBED  (S)(Sim.  Dun.  G,  R.  A,  amu 
798,  799,  in  Jf.  ff.  B,  669  b,  671  B),  kinff  of 
Noxthumbria,  son  of  Moll.    [Ethelbed  (4).J 

[C.  HO 

ETHELDBEDA  (1)  (Aedilthbtd),  a 
daughter  of  Edwin  king  of  Northumbria  and 
Ethdburga  his  second  wife.  She  was  baptised 
at  York  in  A.D.  627,  and  died  in  her  infancy 
(Bed.  ff.  E,  ii.  14).  [J.  B.] 

ETHELDBEDA  (S)  (Aedilthbtd,  Aetbel- 
DBTTH,  AUDBT,  Ethildbita),  queen  of  North* 
umbria  and  abbess  of  Ely ;  a  daughter  of  Ajina 
king  of  East  Anglia.  Anna  had  four  daughters- 
Sexburga,  Ethelburga,  Etheldreda,  and  With 
bnrga,  all  of  whom  were  great  in  the  mediaeval 
calendar.  Of  these  daughters  Etheldreda  seems 
to  have  been  the  third.  The  Ely  historian  (ed. 
Stewart,  p.  15),  who  confounds  the  fiimily  o. 
Anna  with  that  of  his  brother  Ethelhere,  makes 
Hereswitha  the  wife  of  Anna  and  mother  of 
these  daughters. 

According  to  Thomas  of  Ely,  Etheldreda  was 
bom  at  Ezning  or  Ixning  in  Suffolk.  When  she 
grew  up  she  was  married  to  Tondbert,  an  East- 
Anglian  prince,  who  bestowed  on  her  the  isle  of 
Elge,  or  Ely,  as  a  dowry.  The  marriage  waa 
sorely  against  the  lady's  will,  as  she  had  practi- 
cally devoted  herself  already  to  a  conventual  life, 
but  her  husband  seems  to  have  allowed  the 
union  to  remain  nominal.  This  so-called  marriage 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  two  years  before 
Anna's  death,  which  occurred  in  aj>.  654. 

Tondbert  died  soon  after  his  marriage,  and  hia 
widow  retired  to  Ely,  where  it  seems  to  have 
been  her  intention  amid  the  general  wreck  of 
her  family,  to  devote  herself  solely  to  a  religious 
life.  But  in  A.D.  660  a  second  and  an  illustrious 
alliance  was  in  store  for  her.  She  became  the 
wife  of  prince  Egfrid,  son  of  Oswy  king  of 
Northumbria,  her  own  kinsman,  and  a  husband 
whom  her  own  family  would  think  it  by  no 
meacs  prudent  to  refuse.  The  union  lasted  for 
eleven  or  twelve  years,  and  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  with  Tondbert.  No  entreaties 
or  threats  could  induce  Etheldreda  to  break  her 
resolution  of  perpetual  virginity.  EgfHd  ascended 
the  Northumbrian  throne  in  a.d.  670,  and 
was  then  more  free  to  act  with  decision  in  the 
matter  of  his  marriage.  To  bnng  Etheldreda 
over  to  his  views  oe  sought  the  help  of  Wilfrid, 
who  had  very  great  influence  with  husband  and 
wife.  He  promised  him  a  great  reward  if  he 
could  succeed ;  but  the  monk  of  Ely  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  influence  of  Wilfrid  was 
secretly  exerted  to  confirm  the  resolation  of  the 
queen,  and  that  it  was  through  his  means  that  a 
divorce  was  suggested  and  carried  out,  after  great 
opposition  from  Egfrid.  The  desires  of  Ethel- 
dreda, it  is  plain,  were  directed  only  towards  i«n 
a:>cetic  Ufc,  and  she  was  at  all  times  a  kind 
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pna  of  nligioiu  work  mnd  men.  It  seems 
pvttrnidcBt,  from  »  psstage  in  £ddi  (cap.  22), 
tktbahtm  mu  at  one  time  her  property,  before 
It  waptfltd  over  to  Wilfrid,  who  erected  there 
iiia^  of  fkXM,  without  a  peer  in  his  daj  on 
ib  fldi  «f  tk  Alps.  For  Cnthbert,  £the)dreda 
wmf^witiibcr  own  hands  a  stole  and  maniple, 
Bck  vitk  g4il  and  precious  stones,  which,  as  the 
wmkofUj  »js  were  preserred  in  his  day  in 
\k  pui  shrine  at  Dorham. 

h  iJb.  OTl,  the  iU-eorted  couple  separated — 
l(ixii  to  Ntk  a  second  consort,  Etheldreda  to 
tuitiwTfilatthe  hands  of  Wilfrid.  She  was 
fluxd  H  a  son  in  the  house  of  Coldingham,  in 
BtrviebUre,  which  was  then  presided  over  by 
Uk  kiig  Egfrid's  aant  She  continued  there 
kt  jwL  ne  monk  of  Ely  says  that  Egfrid 
tnti  m  TUB  to  carry  her  o£^  but  fiede  does  not 
aatiaa  tUi  attempt,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
inditod;  still  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
kyMa's  ftay  at  Coldingham  might  be  un- 
p^Mant  after  her  old  husband  had  taken  to  him- 
filf  a  neoad  wife.  She  would  be  happier  in  her 
^  bow,  and  among  her  own  people.  Etheldreda 
t^n&ic  Bade  her  way  to  Ely.  Thomas  of  Ely 
■aiMai  Moe  incidents  in  the  journey.  Ethel- 
<l»^  vas  attended  by  two  companions,  called 
knm  and  Seware.  She  crossed  the  Humber 
aWiitringliam,  and  built  a  church  at  Altham, 
iWe  \kt  party  made  a  short  halt.  Her  priest 
n  >  ftnn  of  the  name  of  Huna,  who  after- 
nr^  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  The  ible  of 
St  rt  t^t  time  was  a  waste  of  rushes  and 
ntai«  «et  of  which  arose  here  and  there  little 
f  «  ^ots,  bright  with  green  pasture  land,  on 
tfe  %kert  parts  of  which  the  scanty  farmsteads 
tm  kih.  It  was  necessary  to  take  a  boat  to 
tiwd  from  Tillage  to  Tillage,  There  was  but 
•tt  dvck  m  the  district,  at  Ely  itself,  built 
■rtiailly  by  Augustine,  and  recently  destroyed 
^  kta|  Ptada.  This  Etheldreda  restored,  with 
at  k^  of  king  Aldulf,  her  brother,  and  endowed 
«^  tlw  iilaad,  of  which  it  became  the  gem  and 
pot.  She  established  thera  a  religious  house, 
^A  Beds  calls  a  nunnery,  whilst  the  monk  of 
S^ipeab  of  it  as  a  twin  monastery,  like  Cold- 
■citt,with  the  working  of  which  Etheldreda 
*«>U  lie  perfectly  acquainted.  Over  this  house 
^M  ittde  her  the  abbess,  and  when  he  visited 
^  lot  he  made  it  his  business  to  secure  for 
0?  isd  his  old  friend  a  grant  of  pririleges  frt>m 
^ppa  Bede  gives  a  short  account  of  Ethel- 
^t  ascetic  life,  which  shews  that  it  was  of 
^mvcAkiad.  She  was  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
■^■idtElyadefTotioaal  centre  for  the  whole 
^AtotflcrB  eonntiaB.  Her  life,  however,  was 
^hAat  one.  She  waa  attacked  bv  the 
!^iad  died  on  the  third  day  of  her  illness, 
•^  23cd  of  June,  A.D.  679.  Her  physician, 
^?*^  Bcatioined  to  Bede  one  or  two  circum- 
'■BB  k  canaezion  with  her  complaint. 

^  wwsins  of  Etheldreda  were  deposited  in  a 
^  of  wood,  and  interred  at  Ely.  Her  elder 
*^  Sexharga,  sncoeeded  her  aa  abbess.  In 
tAiSS  Saabniga  resolved  to  translate  Ethel- 
^'s  My.  Where  could  she  6nd  a  fitting 
^?  There  waa  do  stooe  in  the  neighbour- 
^^  Qy,  and  so  the  abbess  sent  off  several 
^4s  htithren  of  the  house  in  a  boat,  to  find 
•'•kwe,  if  possible,  what  was  unattainable  at 
^■a  They  made  their  way  te  Grantchester, 
^>^of  the  nodem  Cambridge^  WAare,  near 
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the  walls  of  the  Roman  town,  they  f  jund  a 
white  marble  cist  or  coffin,  rifled  p^  obably  of  the 
remains  of  ite  former  tenant,  wh:ch  was  the 
very  thing  they  required.  They  brought  it 
back  with  them  to  Ely,  and  therein  Etheldreda's 
body  was  deposited.  Like  that  of  Cnthbert,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  undecayed,  and  to  have  been 
the  means  of  effecting  a  number  of  miraculous 
cures.  The  authorities  for  this  account  of 
Etheldreda  are,  the  notices  of  her  in  Bede  and 
the  Life  by  Thomas,  a  monk  of  Ely. 

The  present  ^stetely  fane"  of  Ely  owes  ite 
existence  to  the  fame  of  Etheldreda,  who  waa 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  mediaeval 
saints.  The  church  which  she  constructed  her- 
self perished  in  the  Danish  inroad  of  A.D.  866-7, 
but  the  marauders  did  no  harm  to  the  coffin  of 
the  saint.  The  building  was  restored  about  a 
century  afterwards,  by  king  Edgar,  under  whose 
auspices  it  became  a  house  of  Benedictine  monks, 
and  acquired  by  degrees  great  estetes  and 
influence.  In  A.D.  1107  the  see  of  Ely  was 
founded,  and  the  series  of  abbate  came  to  an 
end,  the  monks  thenceforward  bein^  ruled  by  a 
prior.  One  of  the  last  official  acte  of  Richard, 
the  last  abbat,  was  a  solemn  translation  of 
Etheldreda's  remains,  necessiteted  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  Norman  fabric  The  monk  of 
Ely  describes  the  ceremony,  which  was  of  a  most 
interesting  nature.  .The  old  marble  coffin  was 
token  into  the  new  church  and  laid  near  the 
high  altar  (cf.  Malmes.  Gest.  Pontiff,  322-3). 
Over  this  arose  a  porteble  shrine  of  wood-work, 
richly  ornamented,  which  was  borne  about  on 
festival  days.  In  a.d.  1 144  the  monks  stripped 
the  shrine  of  much  of  ite  silver  work,  to  meet 
the  pecuniary  necessities  of  bishop  Nigel,  who 
acknowledged  their  kindness  by  giving  the  manor 
of  Hadstock  to  the  convent,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  decorating  and  repairing  the  shrine. 
It  was  afterwards  richly  ornamented  by  bishops 
Ridel  and  de  Burgh.  In  A.i>.  1235  bishop 
Northwold  comment  the  fabric  of  the  present 
magnificent  choir,  and  constructed  a  new  shrine 
for  Etheldreda  and  the  sainte  of  the  house  in  the 
centre  of  the  presbytery.  Of  this  a  sketch  has 
been  preserved.  The  shrine  perished  at  the 
Reformation  (Bentham's  Ety^  var.  loc).  The 
life  and  merite  of  Etheldreda  were  a  fertile 
theme  for  the  mediaeval  writers,  of  whom  the 
following  are  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  saint  is  that  by 
Bede,  which  is  really  the  kernel  of  every  sub- 
sequent biography.  Appended  to  this  notice  ia 
a  poem  by  the  same  author,  in  elegiac  Ten9 
{H,  E.  iv.  19,  20). 

Next  in  order  comes  the  Life  contained  in  the 
first  of  the  three  books  of  the  Liber  EUen$i8j 
written  by  Thomas,  a  monk  of  Ely.  Thomas, 
who  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
has  availed  himself  of  the  work  of  a  brother  of 
the  same  house  of  the  name  of  Richard,  which  ia 
now  lost,  and  he  is  also  much  indebted  to  Bede. 
His  narrative  is  exceedingly  diffuse.  This  Life  is 
printed  in  the  Angiia  Sicra,  i.  591  et  seqq. ; 
Acta  88.  23  Jun.  iv.  489;  and  in  Mabillon's 
Acta  88,  Ord,  8,  Ben,  ii.  707,  et  seqq.  The  best 
edition  is  that  printed  in  8vo.  in  1848,  for  the 
Angiia  Christiana  Society,  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  Stewart.  Unfortunately  it  carries  the 
Liber  EUeneia  only  to  the  end  of  the  second  book. 

The  next  in  importance,  although  earlier  la 
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A*te,  is  the  Life,  written  in  heiameten,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.,  hj  Gre^rr,  another  monk  of 
Ely,  to  commemorate  the  foundation  of  the 
bishopric  It  is  unpublished,  and  contains  some 
curious  passages  describing  the  church  and 
neighbourhood  of  Ely  (cf.  Hardy's  Cataloffve,  i. 
pt.  1,  780-1).  In  MSS.  Cotton,  Faustina  B.  Ui.  is 
another  Life  in  English  rerse,  unfortunately 
imperfect,  but  running  to  the  length  of  1200 
lines  (kI). 

There  is  a  Life  in  Capgrare,  a  compilation 
(ft  141-2),  and  sereral  others,  rery  brier  and  of 
little  importance,  all  of  which  are  described  in 
Hardy's  CcAdUtgne,  i.  278-284.  [J.  R.] 

ETHELDREDA  (8)  (Adilthebtde,  Edil- 
THBUDA,  Etheldbtthi)  became  the  wife  of 
Cthelwald  Moll,  king  of  Northumbria,  Nov.  1, 
762,  at  Catterick  (Symeon,  Chron,  21).  Ethelwold 
lost  his  kingdom  in  ▲.D.  765.  Their  son  Ethelred 
afterwards  became  king,  and  was  slain  in  iuD.  796. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Etheldreda  took 
the  veil,  and  became  the  abbess  of  some  religious 
house.  There  is  a  long  letter  to  her  from 
Alcuin  in  that  capacity,  between  A.i>.  793  and 
796  {Epp,  ed.  Jaffii,  274  et  seqq.).  He  also 
wrote  to  her  in  A.D.  796,  consoling  her  on  the 
death  of  her  son  {id,  297).  [J.  R.] 

She  is  identi6ed  with  the  Aedilthyda  **  famnla 
Dei  olim  reginae  "  to  whom  Alcuin  addressed  a 
letter  of  thsiuks  for  presents,  and  some  exhorta- 
tions {Mon,  Alcuin,  £p.  50,  p.  274).  [S.] 

ETHELFLEDA  (Malm.  G.  E,  A.  i.  §  50, 
ed.  Hardy),  daughter  of  Oswy  king  of  North- 
umbria, abbess  of  Whitby.    [Elfluda  (1).] 

[C.H.] 

ETHELFRID  (Ethelfrith,  ETHELntTTir, 
Aedilfrid,  Eadfered  Flesaubs,  Etalfraioh), 
king  of  Northumbria.  He  was  the  son  of  Ethelric, 
and  grandson  of  Ida.  Ethelric  was  king  of 
Bemicia,  and  on  the  death  of  Ella  seized  the 
kingdom  of  Deira,  to  the  injury  of  Edwin,  Ella's 
youthful  son.  Ethelfrid,  who  afterwards  married 
Acha,  Edwin's  sister,  did  not  scruple  to  con- 
tinue his  father's  usurpation  of  Deira. 

Ethelfrid  became  king  in  A.D.  593.  Pagan 
although  he  was,  Bede  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
of  the  highest  eulogy,  comparing  him  with 
Saul,  king  of  Israel,  for  hb  military  genius,  and 
proud  of  the  boldness  and  ftersistency  with 
which  he  subjugated  or  exterminated  the 
Britons.  The  Britons,  in  Bede's  view,  were 
irreclaimable  heretics.  One  famous  onslaught 
was  made  upan  Ethelfrid  in  A.D.  603  by  Aedan, 
king  of  Dalriada,  which  ended  in  his  utter 
defeat.  In  this  Bght  Theodbald,  brother  of 
Ethelfrid,  fell  with  all  the  army  that  he  led. 
It  seems  probable  from  this  that  Theodbald  had 
been  Bghting  against  his  brother  on  the  side  of 
the  invading  Scots.  In  one  of  the  versions  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  we  are  told  that  Hering, 
son  of  Hussa,  led  the  hostile  army.  In  the 
annals  of  Ttghemac  (ed.  Skene,  p.  68),  Ethelfrid's 
brother  is  odled  Eanfraich.  The  scene  of  the 
battle  is  said  to  be  Degsastan,  i,e,  Degsa  lapis 
(Bed.  E,  E,  i.  34),  probably  Dawston.  But 
(q  several  versions  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
It  is  called  Egesan  stane.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  this  may  be  Eggleston,  nesr  Barnard 
Caittle.    Ad  iuvading  force  from  Scotland  might 
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well  descend  the  Tees  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at 
Northumbria,  on  the  very  boundary  line  of 
Bemicia  end  Deira.  (ArcA  AeHanOf  n.  «.  pt. 
22,  p.  109.)  The  defeat  of  Aedan  was  so  deci- 
sive, that  up  to  the  time  of  Bede's  History  no 
Scottish  monarch  had  ever  entered  the  field 
again  against  an  English  kingdom.  (Bed.  J7.  E. 
i.  35.) 

In  A.D.  607,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
(A.D.  613,  Annals  of  XJUter  and  CambricKn 
Arniols),  Ethelfrid  struck  another  very  terrible 
blow  at  the  British  race  and  church.  He  was 
carrying  his  victorious  arms  beyond  the  Dee. 
He  nears  the  city  of  Chester,  then  in  British  hands, 
called  by  its  inmates  Caerlegion,  and  by  the  Eng- 
lish Lesaoaestir.  When  the  battle  was  about  to 
begin,  Ethelfrid's  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
crowd  of  men  remaining  aloof  from  the  com- 
batants. They  were  monks  from  Bangor  and 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  bad 
come  to  assist  their  compatriots  with  their 
prayers.  Ethelfrid  ordered  his  men  to  attack 
them  first,  alleging  that  they  were  really 
enemies,  inasmuch  as  they  were  nghting  against 
him  with  their  prayers.  His  wish  was  carriei. 
out  so  terribly  that  only  fifty  monks  escaped, 
whilst  two  thousand  were  slain.  A  chief  of  ths 
name  of  Brocmail  had  been  charged  with  theit 
defence,  but  fled  on  the  first  onset,  leaving  the 
poor  helpless  creatures  to  destruction.  This 
was  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  whole 
British  army,  but  not  without  great  loss  to 
the  victor.  And  thus,  says  Bede,  somewhat 
triumphantly,  the  prediction  of  Augustine  came 
fearfully  to  pass  upon  those  who  had  spumed 
his  warnings  and  advice  (Bed.  H,  E,  iL  2; 
Malmsb.  0,  H,  i.  65,  66). 

We  are  told  in  the  Nennian  Genealogies  (53) 
that  Ethelfrid  gave  to  his  wife  Bebba  a  place 
called  Dinguoaroy,  which  was  re-named  Beb- 
banburch  atter  the  lady  (of.  Bed.  iT.  ^.  iii.  6, 16> 
Bebba  was  Ethelfrid's  first  wife.  About  a.d. 
603  he  re-married  Acha  or  Acca,  the  daughter 
of  Ella,  and  sister  of  Edwin,  who  was  the 
mother  of  St.  Oswald  snd  St.  Ebba.  Ethelfrid 
had  seven  sons — Eanfrid,  Oslaf,  Oslac,  Oswald, 
Osric,  Ofia,  and  Oswuda ;  but  it  is  not  known 
for  certain  which  of  his  two  queens  was  their 
mother.  It  seems  probable  that  Eanfrid  was 
the  first  bom. 

The  reign  of  Ethelfrid,  prosperous  although 
it  seemed  to  be,  was  by  no  means  free  from 
anxiety  and  care.  He  was  sitting  unjustly  on 
his  brother-in-law  Edwin's  throne,  and  the 
thought  of  some  possible  retribution  made  him 
very  jealous  of  his  kinsman  as  he  grew  up  to 
man's  estate.  Edwin  also  was  afraid  and  left 
Ethelfrid's  court,  hiding  himself  where  he  could, 
until  at  length  he  found  shelter  with  Redwald 
king  of  East  Anglia.  Ethelfrid  discovered  hia 
retreat;  and  by  promises,  gifts,  and  threats, 
endeavoured  to  make  Redwald  violate  the  ties  ot 
hospitality.  So  urgent  was  his  importunity, 
that  Redwald  began  to  waver  through  fear ; 
and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  Edwin's 
appeals,  and  the  earnest  intervention  of  his  own 
queen,  that  at  last  he  became  firm.  Firmness 
in  such  a  case  meant  war ;  and  Redwald  was  so 
active  in  his  preparations  and  onset  that  he 
overthrew  Ethelfrid's  army,  and  slew  its  leader, 
in  a  battle  on  the  bank  of  the  liver  Idle,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  in    A.D.  616.      Among    the 
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rtralu  of  this  rictory,  one  w&i  the 
df  EdviB.  [J.  R.] 


ETHBLFBITH  (Ethelfrid,  Aethbu- 
ronX  tht  fowth  bishop  of  Elmham  (Af.  if. 
B.  618>  He  vts  coasecrated  by  srchbiahop 
59iklB,  who  TWxiTvd  his  pdl  in  736  (Sim. 
l^M.  B.  B,  669).  His  saccessor  was  £an- 
frith,  vbo  vas  bishop  in  758.  As  no  bishop  of 
Ekka  attesdcd  the  sjmod  of  Clovesho  in  747, 
Ue  M  maj  have  been  Tacant  in  that  rear. 

ETHEL6ITHA  (  Abthklottha,  Edilqyth,) 
t  NvthoBkrisn  abbess,  probably  of  Ck>ldlngham, 
vhoK  rtlJcs  were  bnmght  to  Darham  by  Elfred 
tb  aaut  IB  the  11th  century,  and  deposited  in 
8l  CitUert*s  shrine  (Symeon,  ff.  E,  D.  iii.  c 
fk).  Her  name  is  in  the  L9)er  ViUm  of  the 
(femhof  Darhsm  (p.  3).  [J.  R.] 

ETHEIiHABD(l)(ARlIELHEABD,  AetAel- 

BABv  Adelbaiid,  Edblheard),  king  of  the 
toi  Suotts  725-739  (Cont.  Bed.  M.  H,  B.  288 ; 
r»-UX,  Or.  &).  He  succeeded  tothe  WestSaion 
ttnsi  «e  the  departure  of  Ine  for  Rome.  Ine  was 
cui>lk«i,sod  Ethelhaid,  aHhough  he  is  described 
u  kisnua  to  Ine  (C3b-.  8.  M.  S,  B,  327)  was  not 
I  %m  rrlstioQ,  and  is  not  definitely  fixed  in  the 
pMilBgj  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  {M,  H.  B, 
^  \ni  generally  assigned  to  the  house  of 
Cenfie  (iSl  641).  The  charter  of  Glastonbury 
O^oUe,  C.  i>.  no.  73),  in  which  Ethelhard  is 
^Hofted  u  brother  of  queen  Ethelburga,  is 
M  gaone.  It  is  probable  that  Ine  left  the 
tiacoMwi  unsettled  among  the  junior  mem- 
^•f  tlw  house  (juTenioribus),  or  else  that  his 
KttkDoi  was  disputed  by  the  family,  for 
VHtAaiA  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  had  a 
<n${le  with  the  etheling  Oswald,  who  was 
iontM  ta  another  line  frmn  Cuthwin,  the  son 
^Ctaolia.  As  Ethelhard  retained  his  throne, 
«im  iafrr  that  Oswald  was  forced  to  submit. 
IW  Cintide  meotions  only  two  erents  in  the 
^  tf  Ethelhsurdf  the  conquest  of  Somerton 
\^itMAj  repreeenting  Somersetshire)  by  Ethel- 
^  ti  UtnoL  in  733,  and  the  departure  of 
^«a  Fritbogith  lor  Rome  in  736  or  737.  Of 
tMe  tbs  fenner  indicates  one  phase  of  the  ever- 
fnn^  straggle  betwrven  Merda  and  Wessex  on 
*b  iUc  of  the  Hwiccii,  and  the  enormous  pre- 
?«ii«fuee  sequired  by  Ethelbald,  which  is 
<ia^  bj  Bede  who,  at  the  doee  of  his  work, 
">Qte  the  Mercian  kins  as  supreme  over 
^  aselham  prorinoes.  It  is  probable  that 
^  veikeaiig  of  the  West-Saxon  power  on 
tW  verten  bonier  was  followed  by  the  loss 
<f  tniury  on  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  border, 
'^  HBH  usfertain  rictories  are  claimed  bv 
Ap  liiv  Webb  writers  over  the  king  Adelrad. 
(T^i  Lsppenberg,  i.  267.)    All  that  can  be 

rfroa  this,  howerer,  ia  that  Ethelhard 
ts  recorer  the  territory  or  restore'  the 
^et  vj^  had  been  lost  in  the  later  years  of 
^  T^  documentary  history  of  the  reign  is 
^  i&sMy  illustnted.  Neither  Ethelhard 
fritkogitha  b  mentioned  in  the  letters  of 
la  chartera  the  name  of  Ethelhard 
ia  the  year  729  as  granting  land  of  sixty 
St  Poholt  to  Glastonbury,  in  a  witena- 
fMkcId  tt  Pencrik  (Kemble,  CI  2>.  76) ;  and 
*  ft  lliagdon  eharter  undated,  Ethelhard 
kfirming  a  grant  made  by  Ethelbald 
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of  Mi^rcia.  (K.  C.  D.  81.)  Neither  of  these 
documents  is  of  good  authority,  and  additional 
doubt  is  thrown  on  the  latter  by  the  circum- 
stantial character  of  the  attestation  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  granted  **  in  expedttione  ultra 
fluvium  Sabrina  adrersus  Britonum  gentem  " ; 
It  is,  howerer,  the  form  rather  than  the  sub- 
stance of  this  statement  that  excites  suspicion. 

There  is  likewise  a  grant  made  by  Ethelhard, 
at  the  request  of  Frithogitha,  of  land  at  Taunton 
to  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  which,  if  genuine, 
belongs  to  the  year  737  (K.  C,  D,  1002). 

Cuthred,  the  successor  of  Ethlhard,  is  called 
by  Simeon  of  Durham  {M,  H.  B.  659),  his 
brother;  by  other  writers  his  kinsman.  Ac 
cording  to  Rudbume  {Ang,  Sac.  i.  194)  Ethel 
hard  was  the  brother  of  Frydewyth,  mothei 
of  St.  Frideswide  of  Oxford,  and  both  he  and  his 
sister  were  buried  at  Winchester.  The  mother, 
howerer,  of  Frideswide  is  called  in  the  legend 
Sfffrida,  although  it  is  giren  as  Fridewisda  in  the 
life  printed  by  Mabillon.  See  also  W.  Malmesb. 
0.  B,  i.  §  38 ;  H.  Hunt.  M.  H,  B.  725,  726,  727. 

[S.] 

ETHELHABD(2),  the  ninth  bishop  of  Wm- 
chester.  (M,  H.  B.  619.)  As  his  name  occurs 
between  that  of  Cynehard,  who  was  bishop  in 
754,  and  that  of  Egbnld,  who  was  bishop  in  778, 
he  cannot  be  identified  with  Ethelhard,  who 
became  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  793.  William 
of  Malroesbury  held  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  archbishop,  and  an  abbat  Ethelhard,  abbat 
of  Malmesbury,  to  hare  been  the  same  person, 
but  this  is  impossible.  [S.] 

ETHELHARD  (8)  (Ethelrrrd),  fourteenth 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (M,  H.  B,  616).  His 
appointment  is  noted  by  Simeon  {M.  H,  B,  667),  on 
the  authority  no  doubt  of  the  ancient  Oetta  Begwn 
Northanimbrormnj  under  the  year  791 :  **  Abbas 
rero  Ethelherdus  Hludensis  monasterii  ad  ean- 
dem  sedem  est  electus  et  ordinatus  episcopns." 
The  more  precise  date  giren  by  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester, July  21,  793,  probably  marks  the  day  of 
consecration.  The  Chronicle  places  the  appoint- 
ment in  790.  As  Jaenbert  died  in  the  month  of 
August  his  successor's  consecration,  if  it  occurred 
in  July,  could  not  take  place  earlier  than  the 
next  year.  As  July  21  was  a  Sunday  in  793,  it 
may  be  accepted  as  the  true  date ;  it  is  not  con- 
travened by  any  evidence  in  charters,  and  the 
apparent  delay  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  Kentish  church  and 
kingdom ;  Offa  was  attempting  to  consolidate  hit 
rule,  and  the  church  of  Canterbury  was  shorn  of 
half  its  power  by  the  creation  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Lichfield.  We  are  not  told  by  whom 
the  consecration  was  performed,  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  it  Was  bv  archbishop  Higbert  of 
Lichfield  himself.  Ethelhard  before  his  election 
to  Canterbury  was,  according  to  Simeon,  abbat 
of  a  monastery  called  '*  Hlud, '  which  may  either 
have  been  some  obscure  place,  as  e,g.  Lydd  in 
Kent,  or  a  more  important  one,  such  as  Louth  in 
Lincolnshire ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  existence 
of  any  monastic  foundation  at  this  early  period  in 
either  of  those  places.  It  may  be  argued  in  favoui 
of  Louth  that  Ethelhard  must  almost  of  necessity 
have  been  a  Mercian  abbat,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  Offa,'  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
to  have  allowed  the  appointment  of  a  West 
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texon  or  Kentishman ;  and  the  later  attitude  of 
the  Kentish  men  towards  Ethelhard  shews  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  patriotic  party.  William 
of  Malmesburj,  finding  the  name  of  Ethelhard  in 
the  lists  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  and  either 
finding  it  or  placing  it  in  that  of  tlie  ahbats  of 
Malmesburj,  has  notscropled  to  identify  the  arch- 
bishop with  both  these  Ethelhards.  {0.  P.  ed. 
Hamilton,  pp.  160,  389.)  As  for  the  bishop  of 
Windiester,  nis  date  is  irreconcileable  with  any 
such  theory ;  and  of  the  abbat  nothing  is  known 
except  from  William  of  Malmesbary  himself; 
that  supposition  may  then  be  set  aside. 

Ethelhard,  as  has  been  said,  foand  the  church 
of  Canterbury  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  so  long  as 
Ofia  lired  he  could  make  no  attempt  at  its  eman- 
cipation. In  a  council  held  at  Cloresho  in  794, 
ne  was  obliged  to  sien  the  documents  there  issued 
after  the  rival  archbishop  (Kemble,  (7.  D.  167 ; 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  484,  485).  Durinz  these 
years  he  stood  it  would  seem  high  in  OfTa's  mrour, 
ibr  Charles  the  Great  addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
asking  him  to  intercede  with  the  Mercian  king  for 
certain  English  exiles.  {JfommtenL  Carolina,  p. 
352.)  Early  in  his  episcopate  Alcnin  had  written 
him  a  letter  foil  of  pious  advice  {M<m,  Ale,  JSp.  28 ; 
p.  202 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  474),  and  one 
of  his  first  acts  may  hare  been  a  participation  in 
the  measures  taken  for  declaring  the  mind  of 
the  English  prelates  at  the  council  of  Frankfort 
in  794 ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 

Before  the  death  of  Offa  the  troubles  of  Ethel- 
hard had  begun;  early  in  796  Endbert  Praen 
bad  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  met  with 
such  support  among  the  Kentish  nobles  that 
Ethelhard  was  compelled  or  Induced  to  fly  from 
his  post.  Alcuin  wrote  to  Offa  {Mon,  Ale,  Ep,  44 ; 
p.  266 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iiu  496)  urging  him 
to  support  the  archbishop ;  he  wrote  to  Ethel- 
hard himself  entreating  nim  not  to  desert  his 
fiock  {Mfm,  Ale,  ^jp.  44 ;  p.  265 ;  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  iii.  495),  and  to  the  Kentish  men  urging 
them  to  recall  their  archbishop  (Jion,  Ale,  Ep„ 
86 ;  p.  369 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  509> 

The  death  of  Offa,  the  short  reign  of  Egfrid, 
and  the  initial  difficulties  of  the  reign  of  Kennlf, 
left  Eadbert  Praen  in  a  strong  posiUon  fbr  three 
years,  during  which  Ethelhard  applied  to  the 
pope  Leo  IH.  to  take  his  part  against  Eadbert, 
who  was  an  apostate  clerk,  and  began  the  series 
of  measures  by  which  he  hoped  to  reinstate  the 
church  of  Catnterbury  in  its  pristine  honours. 
The  archbishopric  of  Lichfield,  although  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  imperial  policy  of  Offa,  was 
not  such  a  great  object  of  desire  with  Kenulf, 
who  no  doubt  thought  that  the  archlitishop  was 
moch  more  valuable  as  an  ally  than  as  a  subject, 
and  who  intended  to  rule  Kent  aa  a  subordinate 
kingdom  through  his  dependent  Cuthred.  If,  aa 
seems  likely,  Ethelhard,  on  leaving  Canterbury, 
pought  an  asylum  at  the  Mercian  court,  he  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  impressing  on  Kenulf 
the  injury  done  to  Christianity  in  England  by 
the  degradation  of  the  mother  church.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  the  extant  professions 
of  obedience  made  to  Ethelhard  by  the  Mercian 
as  well  as  other  bishops,  all  which  contain  a  dis- 
tinct recoffnition  of  the  authority  of  Canterbury, 
■etm  to  shew  that  Higbert,  aft«r  the  death  of 
Offk,  could  have  retained  but  little  more  than  the 

tk  and  precedence  which  Adrian  I.  had  accorded 
Iwitowing  the  palL    Of  these  profea- 
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slons  that  of  Eudulf  of  Undsey,  Tidferth  of  Dnm 
wich  and  Deneberht  of  Worcester,  seem  oertaioly 
to  belong  to  this  period.  (Haddan  and  StabU, 
UL  506,  511,  525.) 

As  soon  as  Eadbert  Praen  fell  into  the  hsads 
of  Kenulf  (798)  Ethelhard  returned  to  his  stc, 
Alcuin  wrote  to  advise  him  to  do  penance  for 
having  deserted  it  (^ISon,  Ale  f jp.  85 ;  p.  366 ;  Had- 
dan and  Stubbs,  ilL  518),  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  synod  at  Clovesho  held  the  same  year  diew 
that  both  the  archbishop's  authority  mnd  the  Mer- 
cian power  had  been  re-established.  In  that  syaod 
Ethelhard  exchanged  lands  at  Cookham  in  Mercia 
for  an  estate  in  Kent,  with  the  abbess  Oroethriths 
[Ctnethbttha],  and  Kenulf  betowed  an  estate 
at  **  Hrempinguic  "  on  the  monastery  of  Umiagc 
In  the  charter  by  which  this  gift  was  conferred, 
the  attestation  of  Ethelhard   takes   precedence 
of  that  of  Higbert,  but  the  latter  is  still  called 
archbishop.    (Kemble,  C,  D.  1019,  175;  Hadd«n 
and  Stubbs,  iii.  512-515.)    It  scarcely  ncede.i 
the  pressing  advice  of  Alcuin,  who  urged  Ethel- 
hard to  attempt  the  restoration  of  church  unit  r» 
to  induce  the  archbishop  to  reopen  the  qoertiua 
of  the   Lichfield  archbishopric    {Mim,  Ale  p. 
369;   Haddan   and   Stubbs,   iii.   520.)     Alcuin 
in  particular  recommended  him  to    take   the 
advice  of  the  archbishop  of  York  on  the  subject. 
Accordingly  the  discussion  recommenced  by  a 
letter  of  Kenulf  to  pope  Leo  HI.,  in  which  he 
put  before  the  pope  the  scheme  of  St.  Gregory 
lor  the  provincial  arrangement  of  Britain,  told 
the  story  of  Offa's  quarrel  with  Jaenbert  and 
the  men  of  Kent,  and  mentioned  likewise  a  full 
statement  of  the  case  which  had  been  exhibited 
by  Ethelhard  before  all  the  bishops  of  the  pr«>- 
vince  (probably  at  the  council  of  CloveshoX  nnd 
had  then  been  sent  on  to  the  pope  for  his  dedsioii. 
(W.  Malmesb.  0,  R,  lib.  L  §  88 ;  Haddan  sod 
Stubbs,   iiL    521-523.)     Altliough   Ethelbard's 
letter  has  not  been  preserved,  the  pope's  answer 
to  Kenulf  is  extant.    (J£<m,  Ale  1)9.  84;    p. 
363 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  523.)     In  it  he 
explains    that    pope    Adrian's   division   of  the 
archbishopric  was  the  result  of  a  petition  from 
the  English  bishona,  which  Offa  had  represented 
as  nniuiimous;    he   refers  to    the  conduct    oi 
Eadbert    Praen,  who    had    been    still   in  armi 
when  Ethelhard    wrote,   and  pronounced    him 
anathema;   he  declared   that  the  prioMcy  be< 
longed  not  to  London,  as  Kenulf  had  hintsd,  nnde« 
St.  Gregory's  direction,  but  to  Canterbury ;  an<! 
further  reminded  the  king  of  the  annual  par- 
ment  which  Offa  had  promised  to  the  apostofit 
see  at  the  time  of  the  legation  of  George  ao<j 
Theophylact.  He  did  not,  however,  decide  or  hoK 
out  any  promise  of  a  decision  on  the  all  impor 
tant  question. 

In  799  there  waa  a  synod  at  Clovesho,  and  like 
wise  a  great  witenagemot  at  Tamworth;  ii 
the  latter  assembly  Higbert  took  precedence  oi 
Ethelhard,  and  certain  lands  in  Kent  wen 
restored  to  Canterbury  (K.  C.  D,  102O).  Th< 
state  of  affairs  continued  for  two  years  longer 
In  801,  after  a  synod  held  at  Cealchyth  (K.  C,  h 
1023),  and  an  interview  with  archbishop  £an 
bald  II.  of  York,  in  which  he  took  the  opinion  o 
that  prelate  as  Alcuin  had  advised  him  (Hftddai 
and  Stubbs,  iii.  532X  Ethelhard  set  out  for  Ronu 
He  was  met  by  Alcuin's  servant  at  St.  Jadoe^ 
(Saint-Josse-sur-Mer).  Alcuin  sent  his  own  boTM 
saddle  and  servant  to  meet  him,  and  wrotn  lui 
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ihtl«W«Ko«ingeiiieBt,  IniltiBg  him  to  rh\i 
Tmo  m  hk  wij  iwiBe,  and  also  wrote  to  th« 
«pnr  tt  ytf  kim  ob  hii  joomcjr.  Ho  wat 
mmfmitd  bj  OwJnwnd,  a  thegn  of  Offii, 
Ttfktuad,  tbe  friead  of  the  late  lung  Ethelred 
ifSiitkwhria,  yahop  Kinbert  of  Wincheatei, 
ad  aftkcr  biakop  wboae  name  doea  not 
iffw.    (Mm.  Ah.  Spp,  172,   173 ;  Haddan 

Ityki4*t  BiMiMi  wat  attended  with  oom- 
plde  aeew.  H«  nached  Borne,  ibniid  larour 
vitkLMUL,  aad  OB  Jan.  18, 802,  reodTed  from 
tkpipabtter,  in  which,  without  oren  men- 
^mn  tk  kMtilt  archbishopric,  he  declared  the 
miat  rights  of  Ouiterbiiry  to  be  unimpaired, 
^oMUBf  4cvriT8tion  afainst  any  archbishop 
«  Mitf^  ni  cxooauBuication  against  any 
k;wa,*ko  Bight  infringe  them.  (W.  Malmesb. 
d.AlikL§88,ed. Hamilton, pp. 57-59;  Haddan 
«<StsbH  ai  &36,  537.)  At  the  same  Ume 
he  wNti  to  Emolf  adtnowledging  the  receipt  of 
icttmmi  BMMj,  mtntioning  the  Tisit  of  Ethel- 
^  mi  BMonciag  his  dedsion  that  both  the 
^seifi]  MM  sobtn^ed  from  the  prorince  and 
tbtwiiKiim  withdrawn  frtim  the  church  of 
CialabBy  ihoald  be  restored,  and  the  primatial 
m  RfUcid  IB  Um  dignity  defined  by  the  letters 
<f  It.  Oregorr  to  Augustine  (W.  Malmesb. 
<  iL|89;  Hsddaa  and  Stubbs,  iU.538,  539). 
^  mmn  fran  this  letter  that  Kthelhard's 
ifH  tMcbcd  not  only  the  integrity  of  the 
P**iiM  bit  tht  property  of  the  see,  and  this 
*<phai  is  MBS  measure  the  long-continued 
aipte  kt  tbe  recorery  of  the  Canterbury 
*mb  wbieb  Burks  the  next  thirty  years,  and 
■•tbtnbjeet  of  discussion  in  many  councils. 

Ahni,ii  bssriag  of  the  success  of  l^thelhard, 
**  ti  MBgratokte  him,  and  adTised  him  to 

*  ^  victOTy  with  firmness  and  discretion, 
^tttfilnggle  csme  to  an  end  at  the  council 
tf  Onvihi,  Oct  12,  803.  In  that  assembly, 
*^  VII  attaded  W  aU  the  bishops  and  a 
^  Mj  «f  cisigy  from  each  dioeese  of  the 
!">*■«,  the  right  of  the  aee  of  Augustine  was 
''^'■■Ij  neognissd  aeoording  to  the  tenour  of 
^  ptp*!  letter,  and  to  this  act  Kenulf  and 
f^^pn  their  full  adhesion:  ^Cuenwlfus 
^''omm  Stz  ita  complerit  cum  senatoribus 
*j  tbt  sfchUshopric  of  Lichfield  was 
"*^md  tbe  letters  of  pope  Adrian  I.  under 
^Abiritj  of  Lso  m.  decbred  null  (Kemble, 
-^185;  Mm.  AmgL  L  107;  Haddan  and 
^  a  5i2-544>  The  same  day,  by  a 
^*^  Kt,  Ethelhard  and  the  der^  assembled 
J^jjiwet  to  the  papal  orders,  forbade  the 
*f^  «f  Isjmea  as  lords  of  the  monasteries 
•Ul).  1694;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  445- 
f^  Tbb  Utter  act  is  attested  by  the  whole 
""^'tbtsjood;  among  the  signatures  Aldnlf 
^*»  «  bishop  of  Lichfield,  Higbert  the 
!^  «RhbishoD  signing  as  **  Higberht  Abbas  " 
^  **^  the  dergy  of  that  diocese.  Alcuin 
«>b  iHur  ,f  TSTCHaddan  and  Stubbs,  iii. 
^M  vpd  that  the  pious  aichbiUiop  should 
1^ « hig  IS  be  lired,  be  stripped  of  hU  pall, 
^T"""— M>J*tion  waa  not  adopted,  or  the 
^il^  dmdatkm  waa  aroided  by  reugna- 

***{»  jwr  804  there  waa  a  synod  at  Acle, 
S^  Etbdhaid  was  present  with  the 
^^kiikoia  (Hsddan  awl  Btubbs,  Ui.  548); 

*  *  ^  hs  secured  tht  restoration  of  an 
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estate  giren  by  Aldhun  to  Christchurch,  but 
alienated  by  royal  tyranny,  and  now  reooi  sre4 
by  srnodai  deciee. 

This  is  the  last  recorded  act  of  Ethelhar^ 
who  died  on  May  12  in  the  same  yMfy  805. 
Alcuin  had  died  a  year  before  him.  Beddea  the 
letters  dted  above,  some  other  epistles  of  Alcuin 
to  Ethelhard  are  extant;  the  whole  may  be 
found  in  Jaffa's  Mommnenia  Akmnkmoj  pp.  202, 
366,  616,  619,  620,  669,  719,  794.  See  also, 
in  Alcuin's  letters  to  Charles  and  others  mention 
of  Ethelhard,  pp.  288,  290,  365,  371,  618.  In 
one  of  these  letters,  printed  for  the  first  time  by 
Dt,  JtJKj  Ethelhard  b  exhorted  to  put  down 
the  custom  of  carrying  ''ligatures"  or  charms 
containing  rdics,  and  phylacteries  (Jfon,  Ale 
p.  719);  and  also  to  prevent  the  couTenticlei 
or  meetings  on  the  hills,  at  which  the  people 
instead  of  praying  indulged  in  drunkenness. 

In  the  chronology  of  Lthelhard's  Life,  as  given 
above,  the  computation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  and  Florence  of  Worcester  has  been 
altered  by  two  years  in  order  to  harmonise  it 
with  the  undisputed  dates  of  documents  and 
other  certain  authorities. 

The  correspondence  of  Alcuin  with  Ethelhard, 
together  with  the  general  history  of  his  epi- 
scopate, exhibits  him  to  us  as  a  man  of  high 
reputation  for  devotion,  and  of  no  small  powei 
in  the  conduct  of  afiairs.  The  fact  of  his  udng 
tbe  power  which  he  had  received  as  a  dependant 
of  Ofia,  to  drcumvent  and  overthrow  the  design 
which  was  so  important  a  part  of  Ofik's  poli^ 
is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  blemish,  if  the 
character  of  the  age  and  the  changed  circum* 
stances  of  the  Mercian  kingdom  be  taken  into 
account.  The  appeal  to  Rome  is  one  link  of  the 
tfcanty  chain  which  bound  England  to  the 
apostolic  see  in  this  obscure  age ;  and  the  whole 
episode,  falling  in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of 
the  early  middle  age,  but  singularly  well  illus- 
trated by  documentary  evidence,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  piece  of  English  church  history 
between  the  death  of  Bede  and  the  age  uf 
Dunston.  [S.] 

ETHELHERD  (1)  (Ethelhbard),  a  North- 
umbrian **  dux  "  who  adopted  the  religious  habit, 
and  died  at  York,  August  1,  jld,  794  (Symeon, 
C/tron.  ed.  Surtees  Soc.  33).  [J.  R.] 

ETHELHERD  (S)  (Sim.  Dun.  0.  S.  A.  ann 
791,  in  M.  E.  B.  667  C^  archbishop  of  Canterburv 
[ETHIiLUAaD.]  [C.  H.J 

ETHELHERE  (Aeoilrerb),  son  of  Eni, 
the  brother  of  Kodwald,  succeeded  his  brothet 
Anna  as  king  of  the  East  Angles  in  654.  As  his 
brother  had  been  defeated  ami  slain  by  Penda,  it 
is  probable  that  he  obtained  the  succession  hj 
Penda's  influence.  The  next  rear,  655,  he  fel 
fighting  on  Penda's  dde,  at  the  battle  of  Win- 
waedfeld;  and  Bede  charges  him  with  having 
been  the  *auctor  belli'  on  that  occadon.  His 
wife  Hereswitha  was  the  sister  of  St.  Hilda,  a 
great-niece  therefore  of  Edwin  of  Northumbri^ 
As  the  connexion  between  Edwin  and  Redwald 
had  been  very  dose,  and  the  family  of  Edwii 
had  iidlen  before  the  rising  fortunes  of  Oswy,  th* 
quarrd  of  Ethelhere  with  Oswy  may  have  been  a 
result  of  the  old  rivalrv  between  the  descendau^ 
of  Ella  and  Ida.  Uy  Hereswitha  Ethelhere  waa 
the  father  of  Aldulf  and  Aitwcid     Whether 
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Jnnrinni  or  Jnnnliia*  «u  the  tea  of  Ethdheri 
■•  -'  Anu,  onr  aathoritir*  %n  not  ioiIici«iitly 
ID  kocord  to jnroTB.  Etbelhcrc  n*  luccHded  bj 
Ilia  biottwT  Ethelwald.  (aeia,B.S.IilU;  Hist. 
ESmt.  tA.  Stewart,  pp.  14,  IS,  S3 ;  Plor.  Wig. 
Jf.ff.B.  63».>  [S.] 


,«t«-j   . 
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(■TTirod  until  the  timi  of  Beds,  wfao  nporti  ■ 
minole  which  wu  wrought  in  her  monuterf  bj 
*  relio  of  St.  Oawald.  She  had  4U0  Men  ■ 
pillu  of  light  mcUnf  from  bearen  to  the  place 
when  hh  relia  wen  Uid.  (Bede,  F.  £.  IIL  II.) 
L9-] 
'STHELHUN  (1)  (AEDiLHuit),  a  eon  oi 
Edwin  king  of  Northumbria  and  hli  eeeond  wifi 
EthelhnTgioTKent.  He  waa  baptiied  b^  Psnllan* 
•ODB  afln  hi*  falher  in  LD.  e2T,uiddied  ihortly 
afterwardi,  whilst  itill  wearing  hia  white  hap- 
tiimal  robae.  He  was  borled  .n  Tork  minster 
(Bod.  a.  E.  ii.  U).  [J.  R.] 

BTBBLHUN  (I)  (Oedil&um),  a  brother  nf 
Ethelwlu  blihop  of  Liadiej,  who  went  with  the 
ftmoni  Egbert  to  itodj  in  Ireland.  They  wer* 
together  b  the  monaiiterr  of  Rathmelslgi  (Hel- 
font)  in  S64,  the  jeai  of  the  great  plagae. 
Th*  two  friends  were  atUcked  b;  the  dlseaie; 
Egbert  Towed  that  if  hii  life  wen  spared  he 
would  lead  the  llfs  of  a  pilgrim  and  aacetic 
reaBBBT(5>]  Ethelhna,inhiss!ecp,hadmiracu- 
lons  information  of  this  tow,  and  said  to  Egbert, 
"  O  brother  Egbert,  what  hut  then  done  }  I 
hoped  that  we  might  enter  eternal  life  together ; 
jet  know  that  what  thou  hast  asked  thoii  thalt 
racetTe."  Egbert  reoorered.  and  Ethelhun  died 
the  next  night.    (Be<le,  H.  E.  iil.  ST.)         [S.J 

ETHELITUN(a),  amonk  who  carried  letter) 
and  preMDts  from  EthelWrt  II.  khig  of  Kent  to 
St.  Bonl&ce  (Jfoii.  Magtint.  p.  SU>  [3.] 

BTHELINGA,  thin)  prioreai  of  Uinster  in 
Thanet,    acoording    to   Weerer   (fim.    iTonum. 

E.  SSS)  ai  noticed  h;  Dagdale  (i  448,  note  a), 
nt  without  reference  to  BBthorit  J.  [80001(2).] 

[C.  H.] 
BTTT*;t.MOD  (Acthelkod,  Oethelmod, 
Adalhljuub),  foarth  biabop  of  Sherbora  (if. 
If.  B.  620).  Hie  name  occur,  la  Iha  charier, 
firat  In  the  Tear  778  (Kemble,  C.  D.  132);  hie 
prcdeceHOr,  Herewald,  appears  for  the  lait  time 
in  766.  AMS.  of  Florence  of  Worcester  (ff.  J/,  fl. 
545)  plaoas  Bthelmod'i  succession  in  7B2,  but  the 
notice  1.  a  mere  interpolation  ;  for  Ethelmod  not 
only  atteiicd  the  dated  charter  ol  king  Cyne- 
wnlr  In  7T8,  bat  took  ptti  to  the  eynod  of 
Brentford  in  T81  (K.  C.  D.  Mo.  143 ;  Haddi 
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Aagi.ttine'i,  according  to  Elmhaw.  HeaaoatM 
Javnbert,  who  became  srcfabiibop  in  7t)E,  vi 
wu  blevod  bT  him  ntler  he  hsd  recriTii  hi 
pall;  prcbaM/inT67.  Elmhim, howerv, fin 
the  dates  762  and  764  for  the  two  eTenta(p  »ll 
The  wme  anthsrity  girts  787  u  Che  date  at  ulu^ 
his  sbbac}-  ended.  Tlierc  ie  a  grant  made  biOb 
toEthehiothoflaBd  at  Baweatield,  dated  la  Ha 
fifth  jear  of  Offa.  (Kemhle,  C.  CNe.  11»;Qb- 
bun,  33t ;  Tha^^  ap.  Twjnilen,  c  ITVS.)    \i.] 

ETHELNOTH  <SX  the  fifttoth  U^ 
of  London  (Jf.  S.  B.  617).  Ha  ncocU 
bishop  Oimnnd  between  805  and  811,  and  siV 
scribed  charters  from  811  to  818  (Kmbli, 
C.  D.  197,  207,  SIO).  His  profMon  of  if 
dience  made  to  arehhbhop  Wolfred  oe  'it 
oocMion  of  hie  consecration  Is  prtaenl. 
Besides  th*  printed  cbarten  already  mcntiatd, 
he  attsated  an  nnpnbliihed  grant  of  b>t 
Kenalf  <»S.  Lambeth,  1S13,  p.  3ei>  Hi 
waa  preeeni  as  '  Lnndoniaa  dTitatla  apiacDpi'  ia 
the  council  held  at  Oslchjth  in  July  iK. 
How  much  longer  he  lired  is  uncertain;  bii 
successor,  bishop  Ceolbert,  appearing  finl  ii 
824.    (Huldan  and  Stubbe,  iiL  568,  569,  iTl.' 

ETHELEED  (1),  ST.,  young  prince  of  EtU 
martyred  with  his  brother  Ethelbert.     ~ 


IT  (5).] 


[Etau. 
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ETUELBED  (S),  king  of  Herda.  Hewuth 
son  of  Pends  and  brother  of  Wnlfben,  wboo  h 
succeeded  in  675  (Bede,  H.  E.  T.  24),  hisHplm 
Coenred,  the  son  of  Wulfhcra,  being  tw>  yiwsi 
to  goTem.  In  676  he  waa  it  war  with  Kmtin 
destroyed  Rochester.  (Bode,  if.  E.  i».  IS. 
This  expedition  wu  probably  oonnrctid  with  Ik 
internal  diTisions  in  the  Kentish  kingdom  itiil: 

alternated  with  the  West  Saion.  Bafere  h 
accession,  or  shortly  after  it,  Ethelred  manit 
Osthritha,  daughter  of  Oawy,  sad  sister  1 
Eg&id  of  Northumbria.  This  near  affinity  di 
not  aecnre  peace  between  the  two  kingdon 
Egirid  had  a  few  years  before  wrestad  tl 
piOTince  of  Lindsay  from  Wnlfbeic,  and  b 
regarded  it  u  so  safe  a  conqnaat  that  in  678  I 
obtained  IWim  Theodore  the  oonsecmtioo  of 
biahop  for  It.  In  679  Ethelred  and  Egfi 
were  at  war ;  in  a  battle  near  the  Tnat  Elfwi 
the  brother  of  the  one  and  brotber-in-lBv 
the  other,  wu  slain,  arhi  it  waa  only  at  t 
strong  entreaty  of  archbishop  Theodora  that 
wergild  or  money  compensation  for  the  life 
Elfwin  wu  accepted  by  the  North  am  brian  bia 
The  balance  of  adnnUg.  remained,  hoveT. 
with  Ethelred,  who  recovered  Lindeey  fbr  Merc 
The  peace  between  Egfrid  and  Ethelred  ■ 
permanant,  and  the  latter  king  seems  not  ts  h> 
engaged  in  external  warbre  during  the  remaim 
of  his  reign.  He  dcTOted  htuiKlr  to  the  ore 
his  people  and  the  coDtolidalion  of  the  Uerc 
church.  One  immediate  result  of  tba  peacfl  1 
the  dirision  of  Merda  into  Bre  diocraa* ; 
meunre  which  wu  probably  efbeted 
Theodore  in  the  council  of  Hatfield,  to-  >bi 
the  year  680  (Haddan  and  Stobb>,  iii.  141  ai 
although  the  decree  of  Theodore  whidi  dirMti 
lannparently  spurioos.  This  must  hare  been  d< 
witb  the  co.operBtton  of  Ethelred,  and  ia  ind 
sud  by  FlorcncB  of  Worcstei  (Jf.  H.  B.  « 
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to  have  been  Jone  at  his  instigation,  and  that 
of  Oshere,  the  kine  of  the  Hwiccii.  For  several 
years  after  this  £thelred  is  heard  of  only  in 
connexion  with  the  history  of  Wilfrid.  Under 
the  inflaenoe  of  Egftid  he  refused  to  allow 
Wilfrid  to  settle  in  Mercia  dnriog  his  exile  after 
his  imprisonment  in  681  (Edd.  V.  Wilfr.  c  39) 
when  he  had  been  entertained  by  Beorhtwald, 
the  nephew  of  Ethelred.  When,  however, 
Wilfrid  had  been  reconciled  with  Theodore,  the 
latter  prelate  strongly  recommended  him  to 
Ethelrad's  good  offi^s,  and  from  that  time 
(abont  686)  onwards  he  continued  to  be  a  most 
&ithfnl  friend  (ib.  c.  42).  He  received  WilfHd 
in  his  second  exile  in  691,  and  not  only  gave  him 
eottsiderable  estates,  bat  settled  him  in  the 
episcopal  see  of  Leicester.  Canterbury  being 
vacant  in  S92,  on  the  death  of  Theodore,  Wilfrid, 
at  Ethelred's  command,  consecrated  Oflfor  to  the 
see  of  Worcester.  Wilfrid  made  his  home  in 
Mercia  until  his  restoration  to  the  see  of  Hexham 
in  the  year  705. 

During  this  period  two  important  events  took 
place  in  Ethelred's  life;  in  697  his  wife  Os- 
thritha  was  put  to  death  by  the  ''  primates  "  or 
nobles  of  Mercia  (Bede,  if.  E,  v.  286)  or  South- 
umbria;  after  which,  apparently,  Ethelred 
made  over  Southumbria  to  his  nephew  Coented. 
[COEVBED.]  {Ckr.  &  in  M.  H,  B,  325).  In  704 
the  king  himself  determined  to  resign  his  crown 
to  his  nephew  Coenred,  and  retired  to  Bardney, 
where  he  became  abbat.  Bardney  had  been 
endowed  by  Ethelred  and  Osthritha,  who  had 
translated  thither  the  remains  of  St.  Oswald  king 
ofKorthumbria.  (Bede,  JET.  ^.iiL  11.)  Ethelred 
now  found  ^  home  there,  and  one  of  his  first 
visitors  was  Wilfrid,  who,  having  in  the  same 
year  obtained  letters  from  pope  John  VI.  to 
Ethelred  and  Aldfrith,  was  making  his  last  effort 
to  recover  his  Northumbrian  see.  Ethelred  took 
pains  to  place  Wilfrid  on  good  terms  with 
Coenred,  and  did  hb  best  to  reconcile  him  with 
Aldfrith  (Edd.  c  55X  and  in  the  following  year, 
after  Aldfrith's  death,  Wilfrid  was  restored  to 
Hexham.  Ethelred  survived  his  resignation  for 
several  years,  died  in  716,  and  was  buried  at 
Bardney.  By  Osthritha  Ethelred  had  one  son, 
Ceolred,  who  succeeded  to  the  Mercian  kingdom 
in  730,  and  died  the  same  year  as  his  fhther. 
Ethelred  had  the  reputation  of  a  great  ecclesi- 
astical bene&ctor ;  to  him  no  doubt  Wilfrid  owed 
his  monastery  at  Oundle;  his  name  is  con- 
spicnoas  in  the  very  questionable  documents 
which  profess  to  record  the  foundation  of 
Medeshansstede,  and  in  the  better  accredited 
charters  of  Worcester.  In  675  he  attested  a  grant 
of  Oshere  to  the  abbess  Bertana  (K.  (7.  Z).  12 ; 
Mon,  AngL  ii.  264),  in  676  he  appears  as  con- 
senting to  a  grant  of  Swebheanl  of  Kent  to 
abbess  Aebba  (K.  C.  D.  14;  Elmham,  p.  232); 
im  680  his  name  occurs  in  another  grant  of 
Oshere  to  Frithowald  {K^C.D,  17)  and  a  grant 
of  CaedwalU  to  Wilfrid  (ib.  18^  both  spurious, 
or  at  least  questionable ;  and  681  he  subscribes  a 
eivtrter  of  Ethelmod  (ib.  21).  As  a  benefioctor  of 
Aldhelm  he  grants  charters  in  681  (Kemble,  C,  D. 
22,  23  ;  ifoii.  AngL  i.  258).  All  these  are  very 
do«btfbl.  A  grant,  however,  made  by  Ethelred 
hinsself  to  Worcester  (K.  C.  D,  32  ;  Mon,  AngL 
i.  384),  attested  by  bishops  Hedda  and  Oflfor,  is 
probably  authentic  See  also  Kemble,  C,  D,  33, 
34,  40,  52,  990,  991. 
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The  last  document  in  which  his  name  appears 
as  king  b  a  grant  of  Swaebraed  of  Essex  to 
bishop  Waldhere  of  London,  dated  June  13,  704. 
This  is  confirmed  by  his  successor  Coenred. 
(Kemble,  C  iX  52.)  This  date  may  furnish  the 
exact  time  of  the  resignation ;  see  Lappenberg 
(ed.  Thorpe),  I  223. 

Although  so  little  that  is  definite  is  kn«twn 
about  Ethelred,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  «ne 
of  the  typical  princes  of  Anglo-Saxon  hayio- 
graphy ;  that  under  him  the  organisation  of  vhe 
Mercian  church  was  perfected,  the  raona.tio 
life  devoutly  cultivated,  and  peace  fairly  veil 
preserved.  He  was  the  close  friend  both  of 
Theodore  and  WilfHd,  the  patron  of  Medes- 
hamstede,  Worcester,  Ely,  Malmesbury,  and 
other  obscurer  monasteries ;  and  he  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity.  Possibly  the.  years  of  peace 
which  Mercia  eigoyed  under  his  rule  enabled 
her  to  take  the  place  among  the  English  king- 
doms which  she  attained  under  Ethelbald  and  0&. 

ETHELRED  (8X  king  of  the  East  Angles. 
He  succeeded  Beom,  and  by  his  wife  Leofruna  was 
father  of  St.  Ethelbert,  the  king  of  the  East 
Angles  who  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  policy 
of  Offa  (Flor.  Wig.  M.  H.  B,  636).  The  sue- 
cession  of  the  East  Anglian  kings  is  very  obscure. 
According  to  Simeon  of  Dur^m,  Elfwald,  the 
correspondent  of  St.  Boniface  [Elfwald],  died 
in  749 ;  and  after  him  Hunbeanoa  and  Alberht 
divided  the  kingdom.  According  to  Florence 
{M.  H,  B,  636),  Beoro  reigned  in  the  time  of 
Ofia,  and,  more  definitely,  under  the  date  758 
(^M.  H,  B.  544).  Thorpe,  in  his  edition  of  Lap- 
penberg, supposes  Uuiibeanna  to  be  a  corrupt 
reading  for  Beorna.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of 
either  Beom  or  Alberht,  and  Ethelred  is  only 
known  as  father  of  St.  Ethelbert.  [Ethel- 
bert (3).]  [S.] 

ETHELRED  (4),  (EoBUtBD,  Eoblskd^ 
Eddket,  Edblrbth,  called  also  bv  Florence 
M,  H.  B,  633,  EthelbertX  king  of  Northum- 
bria.  He  was  the  son  of  Moll  Ethel  wald,  who  had 
occupied  the  Northumbrian  throne  from  759  te 
765,  and  succeeded  Alhred,  the  king  in  whose 
favour  Moll  Ethelwald  had  been  set  aside,  in  the 
year  774.  If  he  were  a  son  of  Moll  Ethelwald 
by  his  wife  Etheldritha,  whom  he  married  in 
762,  he  must  have  been  a  child  at  the  time.  Ht 
was  apparently  promoted  by  a  triumphant  fao> 
tion,  as  Alhred  had  been,  and  was  obliged,  it 
order  to  maintain  his  position,  to  authorise  some 
cruel  acts ;  for  in  778  he  ordered  two  of  his  eal- 
dormen,  Ethelbald  and  Heard berht,  to  put  to  death 
three  of  the  Northumberland  **  duces,"  Aldwulf, 
Cynwulf,  and  Ecga.  In  consequence,  probablv, 
of  this,  he  was  deposed  and  driven  into  exile 
the  next  year,  Alfwuld  the  son  of  Oswnlf  being 
substituted  for  him.  Ethelred's  exile  lasted 
until  Alfwold,  in  788,  was  murdered,  and  Osred, 
son  of  Alcred,  who  succeeded,  was  deposed  within 
a  year.  In  790  Ethelred  recovered  his  throne, 
llie  cruelties  which  had  disgraced  his  first  reign 
were  repeated  in  his  second.  In  791  he  seized 
the  ealdorman  Eardulf,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
executed  at  Ripon,  where  having  been  left  for 
dead,  he  was  rescued  by  the  monks ;  the  same 
year,  apparently,  the  sons  of  king  Alfwold,  Oelf 
and  Oelfwine,  were  put  to  death  at  Windermere ; 
and    in    792    Osred,   who    had   returned   from 
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banifhment,  was  pot  to  d«ath.  The  same  rear, 
792,  Ethelred,  in  order  to  streiiffthcn  himself  hj 
an  alliance  with  Oflfa,  married  Llfleda,  daughter 
of  that  king  on  Sept.  29,  at  Catteridc.  The  rest 
of  Ethelred's  reign  was  a  period  of  domestic  dis- 
quiet and  barbarian  inrasion.  In  793  and  794 
the  coasts  were  devastated  by  the  Norsemen, 
who  destroyed  the  monasteries  at  the  month  of 
the  Tyne.  In  796  Ethelred  was  killed  at 
Cobre  (Corbridge?)  on  April  18,  the  result  of 
another  of  the  &ction  quarrels  which  had  placed 
him  on  the  throne.  (Sim.  Dun.  in  M,  H,  B, 
665-668 ;  Ckr,  Sax,  ib.  pp.  337,  338,  339.)  As 
Alcuin  was  in  close  correspondence  with  York 
and  the  Northumbrian  church  during  Ethelred's 
second  reign,  the  name  of  the  king  frequently 
occurs  in  his  letters;  in  790,  writing  to  his 
steward  Joseph,  he  mentions  that  Ethelred  had 
been  just  transferred  from  a  prison  to  a  throne, 
and  that  he  himself  was  detained  in  England  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  aovereign  {Man. 
Aio^tm.  ed.  Jaff<&,  p.  170).  In  793  he  wrote  to 
console  Ethelred  on  the  derastation  of  Lindis- 
fame,  and  declared  the  calamity  to  be  a  dirine 
judgment  called  down  by  the  sins  which  had  been 
practised  since  king  Almold's  death  (ib,  pp.  180, 
181);  another  letter  to  the  same  effect  was 
addrttued  about  the  same  time  to  Ethelred  and 
his  great  men,  one  of  whom,  Osbald,  afterwards 
became  king  (tb.  pp.  184-90);  and  there  is 
another  short  letter  of  good  adrice  (jib,  p.  264). 
From  a  letter  of  Charles  to  Oflfa,  we  learn  that 
after  pope  Adrian's  death  (Dec  27,  795),  the 
emperor  had  sent  presents  to  the  several  sees  of 
Ethelred's  kingdom  in  memory  of  the  pope  (ib, 
p.  288),  whilst  from  a  letter  of  Alcuin  to  Offa  it 
appears  that  the  presents  had  not  arrived  until 
after  Ethelred's  death  (ib.  p.  290).  Charles  was 
greatly  distressed  on  account  of  the  king's  mur- 
der (•&.).  Lastly,  in  a  letter  written  in  801  to  the 
emperor,  Alcuin  states  that  Torhtmund,  one  of 
Ethelred's  servants,  had  valiantly  avenged  his 
master's  death  (ib,  619).  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
tii.  488,  492,  496,  498,  533.)  [S.] 

ETHEL8WITHA,  a  daughter  of  Offa,  men- 
tioned in  the  Chertsey  charter  of  787.  (Kemble, 
C.  D.  151.)  [S.] 

ETHELWALOH  (Abdilwalcu),  the  first 
Christian  king  of  the  South  Saxons.  He  was 
baptized  in  Mercia  at  the  suggestion  of  king  Wulf- 
here,  who  was  his  godfather,  about  661.  His 
wifo  Eaba,  daughter  of  EanfHth,  ealdorman  or 
under  king  of  the  Hwicdi,  had  been  baptised  in 
her  own  country  previous  to  her  marriage  with 
Rthelwalch.  Of  the  ancestry  of  Ethelwalch 
we  have  no  account,  but  he  was  probably  the 
hereditary  ruler  of  the  South  Saxons,  and 
patronised  by  Wulfhere  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  West-Saxon  kingdom.  When  Wulfhere  in 
661  had  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Meanwaras  (the  district  of  Meon  in 
Hampshire)  he  bestowed  them  on  Ethelwalch. 
The  conversion  of  the  South  Saxons  did  not 
follow  the  baptism  of  Ethelwalch  for  many  years. 
The  Scottish  missionary  Dicul  had  his  small 
monastery  at  Bosham,  but  little  success  in  his 
labours.  And  this  state  of  things  continued 
until  Wilfrid  in  681,  having  fiuled  to  recover  his 
see  In  Northombria,  undertook  the  conversion  of 
the  nation.  In  this  work  he  was  very  successful. 
Kthelwaldi  gave  him  land  o*  eighty-seven  fami- 
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lies  or  hides  at  Selsey,  and  thee  was  'maM  s 
monastic  mission,  which  in  70(  aecame  the  hend 
of  a  new  diocese.  In  the  yeax  686  (Flor.  Wif . 
537)  Ethelwalch  was  kiUed  by  Caedwalla,  the 
voung  aspirant  to  the  West-Saxon  throne,  whs 
had  been  driven  into  exile  among  the  Soitb 
Saxons.  Caedwalla  was  still  a  heathen  or  bi- 
baptised ;  Centwine,  against  whom  he  was  ii 
rebellion,  was  a  devout  prince,  but,  owing  to  liii 
connexion  with  the  Northumbrian  kings,  disin- 
dined  to  receive  Wilfrid,  who  at  thw  time  had 
no  friends  in  Mercia.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
unravel  the  string  of  the  obscure  quarrels,  is 
which  Sussex  was  involved  as  an  outpoit  oi 
Mercia  and  a  debateable  land  between  Kent  sad 
Wessex.  After  the  death  of  Ethelwalch,  the 
country  was  governed  by  two  ealdonnea, 
Berchthun  and  Andhun.  In  the  two  foUowiag 
years  it  was  devastated  by  Caedwalla,  and  after- 
wards remained  subject  to  Ine  king  of  Wcasex. 
The  Selsey  chartars  ftimish  the  names  of  South 
Saxon  kings  during  the  next  century,  but  always 
dependent  on  Wessex. 

William  of  Malroesbury  (ed.  Hardy,  0,B.^ 
46)  gives  Ethelwalch  a  successor  named  Eadrk, 
who  was  killed  by  Caedwalla,  but  this  was  no 
doubt  the  Kentish  king  of  the  name  whose 
strength  lay  in  Sussex.    [Eadric]  [S.] 

ETHELWALD  (1)  (Oidiltald),  a  sod  of 
Oswald  king  of  Deira,  and  nephew  of  Oswy. 
He  ruled  some  portion  of  North umbria  under 
Oswy  after  Oswin's  death,  and  on  one  occasion 
took  up  arms  against  hbn  (Bede,  ff.  A/,  iii. 
14).  His  importance  in  ecclesia^cal  history 
is  owing  to  his  friendship  with  CeMa,  to  whom 
he  gave  land  for  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Lastingham.  Caelin,  the  brother  of 
Cedda,  was  minister  in  Ethel  wald's  household. 
Notwithstanding  his  piety  and  his  relationship  t« 
Oswy,  Ethelwald  joined  Penda  in  the  attack  npoa 
his  uncle  in  655 ;  but  he  withdrew  from  the  battle 
in  which  Penda  fell  at  Winwaed.  It  is  nnoertara 
at  what  period  of  his  reign  he  founded  Lastingham, 
but  it  was  after  Cedda  had  become  a  bishop,  and 
therefore  later  than  654.  Nothini;  seems  to  be 
known  as  to  the  date  of  Ethelwald's  death ;  but 
Alchftith,  the  son  of  Oswy,  is  called  by  Florence 
of  Worcester  his  successor.  [S.] 

ETHELWALD  (S)  (AediltaldX  kini?  of 
the  East  Angles.  He  was  brother  of  Anna,  and 
son  of  luii.  He  succeeded  hb  brother  Ethelheref 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Winwaed  in  655,  and 
reigned  until  664,  when  he  was  snooecded  bv 
Aldulf,  the  son  of  Ethelhere.  (Flor.  Wig.  M,  A 
B,  533,  636.)  Bede  mentions  him  as  god&ther 
to  Suidhelm,  son  of  Sexbald,  king  of  the  East 
Saxons,  who  was  baptized  by  St.  Cedda  at  Btndle- 
sham  (H,  R  iiL  22).  [&] 

ETHELWALD  (8)  (Aedxluuald,  Oidi- 
LUAld),  the  successor  of  Cuthbert,  jld,  687,  in 
his  oratory  or  hermitage  on  Fame  island.  Mndi 
of  his  early  life  had  been  spent  in  the  monastery 
of  Ripon,  where  Cuthbert,  no  doubt,  had  been  for 
a  while  his  companion.  Bede  describes  a  mirada 
which  Ethelwald  wrought  in  rescuing  three  of 
the  brethren  of  Lindis&me  from  a  storm.  In 
his  Life  of  Cuthbert  the  same  writei  tells  na  the 
condition  of  the  oratory  on  Fame.  It  was  made 
of  wooden  planks,  which  were  in  great  ilacay. 
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CBthbert  had  stopped  up  the  cracks  and  holes 
vTth  haj  and  cUf .  When  £thelwald  came  he 
h^fad  a  calfs  skin  of  the  brethren  who  risited 
hoif  tmd  nailed  tt  np  in  the  comer  where  he  and 
CMhbcrt  nsed  to  pray,  to  keep  the  wind  and 
nia  ent.  Alter  a  twelre  years'  sojonm  at  Fame 
ibthalwald  died,  and  was  bnried  at  Lindisfarae 
aWot  JuO.  G99.  Bishop  Eadfrid  then  recon- 
ttraded  the  oratory  for  the  ose  of  Feldgeld,  the 
Mv  anchoret.  Fcldgeld  made  a  relic  of  the  calfs 
ckia  and  belioTed  it,  from  his  own  experience, 
to  be  pftcd  with  miraculoiis  powers.  (Bed.  ^.f. 
T.  1;  VUa  8,  Cutk.  cap.  xlri) 

There  is  a  notice  of  Ethelwald  in  the  Ada  88, 
kt  Han^  iU.  463.  His  day  was  March  23. 
ffi»Baineoocara  the  first  on  the  list  of  anchorets 
is  tke  L^tr  ViUe  of  the  charch  of  Dnrham 
(siSvtM  Soc  p.  6>  [J.  R.] 

ETHELWALD  (^  an  obscure  writer,  who 
aMratd  a  letter  and  a  small  collection  of  poems 
to  St.  Aldhelm  whilst  the  latter  was  abbat  of 
Nafaaeshvry.  These  compositions,  which  hare 
been,  with  Terr  tittle  show  of  probability,  attri- 
Ntsd  to  EtiMiibald  king  of  Mercia,  are  printed 
las^  the  works  of  St.  Boni&ce.  (Ed.  Wftitltwein, 
Eppi  1^  81  b ;  Moti,  MogumL  ed.  Jaff*^  epp.  5,  6, 
pfL  35-48.)  The  writer  of  the  letter  describes 
imKifm  baring  been  a  pupil  of  Aldhelm  daring 

Catnlly  marked  by  ciril  wars,  and  as 
Ibstared  by  him  from  his  infancy ; 
ki  alse  eompnres  himself  to  Rehoboam,  Aldhelm 
■ppswtly  betng  the  Solomon  from  whose  teach- 
taf  hi  had  deginerated,  and  asks  him  to  continue 
ht  iistractioDa.  He  describes  the  poems  which 
W  tods;  one  b  in  dactytic  metre  in  serenty 
wsai ;  the  aeooad  and  third  are  in  octosyllabics, 
•ai  the  seeoad  is  sent  by  their  common  client, 
Vjiftith.  Of  the  poems  subjoined  the  first 
HBiisaa  tha  truTels  of  the  writer  in  Domnonia 
sai  Gacnubin ;  this  makes  it  possible  that  he  was 
iht  bearer  of  Aldhdm's  letter  to  Gerontius.  [Ald- 
sul]  All  €m  poems  are  in  octosyllabics ;  and 
thhsagh  the  name  of  Ethelwald  occurs  in  one  of 
tbsi,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of  them 
txaeftiy  aasven  to  the  description  in  the  letter. 
fa SeiWlua'a  edition  of  Boni£sce,  the  poems  are 

to  another  letter,  addressed  by  an 
person,  to  a  sister,  after  Boniface  had 

m  bishc^;  with  this  letter  the  poems 
connexion.      Dr.  Giles,  however, 

[S.] 

ETHSLWALD  (8)  (Sim.  Dun.  G,  S,  A.  ann. 
?»,  740,  ia  Jf.  B.  B.  657  A,  659  b),  abbat  of 
lUfoee,  and  biahop  of  Tindisfame.  [Ethel- 
^W  [CH.] 


ETHSLWALD  (8)  MOLL,  king  of  North- 
lahria,  sacceeded  after  the  murder  of  Oswulf, 
^24^759.  The  accession  of  Ethelwald  U  dated 
lag.  5,  which  seems  to  imply  that  a  short  inter- 
Kgnam  ^nvt  haTc  occurred.  (Sim.  Dun.  Jf. 
K  S.  i63.)  He  may  poasibly  be  identifi^  with 
ihf  |BtrkiBS  Qt  ealdonnan,  Moll,  brother  of  abbat 
ferthtedy  who  is  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  pope 
hal  L  to  ardibishojp  Egbert  in  757  or  758 
(IhMaa  and  Stabbs,  m.  395).  His  surname  may 
b  a  eonftraction  for  If  ucil,  ue.  Great ;  but  this 
aftry  aaeertain.  In  761,  he  had  to  resist  the 
Mfifk  fff  a  eompetitor.  Oswin,  who  fell  in  a  great 
tek  wA  fJdnnam  (Eildon  Hills,  near  Melrose),  or 


Edwinsdifie  (Chr,  &  p.  333),  on  Aug.  6.  The  next 
year  Ethelwald  married  at  Oitterick  a  lady  name  i 
Etheldritha.  In  765,  Ethelwald  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom,  apparently  in  a  national  assembly 
at  Windienheale  (Sim.  Dun.  p.  663),  and  was  si  • 
ceeded  by  Alhred.  Nothing  seems  to  be  knona 
of  his  lineage,  or  his  ultimate  fate.  He  was 
father  of  Ethelred,  who  succeeded  Alhred  in  774. 
(See  Lappenberg,  ed.  Thorpe,  i.  214,  215.)  There 
are  coins  attributed  to  Ethelwald  Moll,  whijh 
bear  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  archbishop  Eg* 
bert,  but  the  ascription  is  very  uncertain.  (Haw- 
kins, EngUtk  Silver  Gmpu,  ed.  Kenyon,  pp.  67, 
68.)  [S.] 

ETHELWALKIUS  (Malm.  (7.  R.  A,  i.  §76, 
ed.  Hardy),  king  of  the  South  Saxons.  FEthel- 
WALCH.]  [C.  H.] 

ETHBLWIN  (Oedilwini).  (1)  A  prefectus 
or  reeve  of  Oswy  king  of  Bemicia,  who  at  his 
master's  command  put  to  death  Oswin  of  Deira 
in  651  (Bede,  H,  E,  iu.  14).  [S.] 

ETHELWIN  (2)  Second  bUhop  of  Lindsey 
(if.  if.  B,  624).  He  was  an  Englishman  of  noble 
race,  brother  of  Ethelhun  the  companion  of  the 
presbyter  Egbert  and  of  Aldewin  abbat  of  Part- 
ney,  and  of  the  abbess  Ethelhild  (Bede,  H,  E.  iii. 
11).  Like  his  brother  Ethelhun  he  studied  in 
Ireland  (JS,  E.  iii.  27),  and  after  his  retum,  when 
in  the  year  679  the  province  of  Lindsey  had 
been  recon«|uered  by  Mercia,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  in  succession  to  Eadhed,  who  retired  t« 
Ripon  (J7.  E.  iv.  12).  As  this  was  the  fimt 
fonnal  division  of  Mercia  into  dioceses,  Ethel  wii 
is  by  Florence  of  Worcester  counted  as  properlt 
the  first  bishop  of  Lindsey  (M.  B,  B.  622  ;  ct 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  128-130).  Of  tb« 
duration  of  Ethelwin's  episcopate  we  have  no  evi- 
dence. He  was  succeeded  by  bishop  Eadgar 
before  the  year  716.  f Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii. 
716.)  [S.] 

ETHELWOLD  (1),  second  abbat  of  Evesham. 
{Chr,  Evesham,  ed.  Macray,  p.  76.)  He  is  said 
to  have  succcKBded  St.  Egwin,  but  nothing  is 
known  about  him.    {Mem,  AngL  ii.  1.)        [S.*! 

ETHELWOLD  (S)  (AediluualdubX  bibuu|> 
of  Lindbfame,  A.D.  724-740.  There  is  some  douU 
as  to  the  duration  of  his  episcopate.  The  bed 
authorities  (ChronoL  apud  Bodam;  Symeoi^ 
Chron.  ed.  Surtees  Soc.  p.  13)  place  his  death  i| 
A.D.  740,  and  Symeon  (Hist.  Eccl,  Duneltn,  i.  1S| 
says  that  he  was  bishop  sixteen  years,  which 
fixes  his  consecration  In  A.D.  724,  the  date 
generally  received.  But  if  this  is  correct,  the 
see  of  Lindisiame  must  have  been  vacant  for 
three  years  after  the  death  of  Eadfrith,  a  (hct 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for. 

Ethelwold  was  an  oflicer  or  servant  under 
Cuthbert,  and  was  afterwards  abbat  of  Melrose, 
a  house  which  was  most  intimately  connected 
with  Lindisfame.  He  ruled  there  when  king  Aid- 
frith  visited  the  monastery  to  hear  the  visions  of 
Drythelm  (Bede,  H,  E,  v.  12).  The  anonymous 
biographer  of  Cuthbert,  who  wrote  between  a.d. 
698  and  705,  mentions  Ethelwold  as  abbat,  and  re- 
cords a  miracle  wrought  upon  a  cousin  of  his 
which  he  had  no  doubt  described  to  the  narrator. 
(Bed.  Opp,  Hist,  Min,  ii.  107, 108;  Vita  S.  Cuth. 
cap.  XXX  J 
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Before  Ethelwold  became  sbbat,  he  caused  to 
M  made  a  beautiful  croes  of  polished  stone,  which 
was  probably  designed  hj  himself.  His  own 
name  was  carred  on  it,  but  he  no  doubt  intended 
it  to  be  a  memorial  of  Cuthbert.  The  cross  was 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  Undisfiune  until  the 
Danish  invasion  in  A.D.  793,  when  the  marauders 
broke  off  the  head.  This  was  afterwards  fastened 
to  the  body  with  lead,  and  thenceforward,  wher- 
trer  the  Cuthbertines  wandered  the  cross  accom- 
panied them,  an  object  of  great  reneration  to  the 
Northumbrians,  who  were  reminded  by  it  of 
Cuthbert  and  Ethelwold.  In  the  12th  century 
Symeon  speaks  of  it  as  standing  erect  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  church  of  Durham.  (Hist. 
KocL  Dun.  U  12.)  The  cross  was  probably 
onuimented  with  that  delicate  interlacing 
work  which  was  then  at  its  highest  point  of 
eznellence. 

The  taste  of  Ethelwold  gare  a  corer  to  the 
famous  Lindisfiime  Gospels  which  were  written 
by  his  predecessor  Eadfrid.  [Eadfbid  (2).]  This 
was  decorated  with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  and 
was  wrought  by  Bilfrid  the  anchoret,  who 
was  a  cunning  goldsmith.  (Symeon,  Bist,  EooL 
Dwk  it  cap.  zii. ;  LMiifanie  Ooepels,  ed. 
Surtees  Soc.,  ad  6nem.)  An  attempt  has  been 
recently  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum  to  restore  it.  There  seems  to  be  no 
authority  for  crediting  Ethelwold  with  the  beau- 
tiful illuminations  with  which  the  MS.  is  adorned. 
The  honour  of  these  must  belong  to  Eadfrid  the 
scribe. 

Among  Aldhelm's  letters  there  is  one  addressed 
to  him  by  Ethelwold,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  can  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  bishop.  (Ed. 
Giles,  100-2.)  Dempster,  in  his  ffidory  of 
Scotland  (255),  ascribes  to  Ethelwold  a  life  of 
Cuthbert  and  a  chronicle  of  the  abbats  of 
Melrose,  but  his  statement  is  unsapported. 

Ethelwold's  remains  accompanied  the  monks 
of  Undis&me  in  their  wanderings  with  those  of 
Cuthbert,  EadfHd,  &c.,  until  they  found  a  rest- 
ing-place in  Durham,  when  they  were  deposited 
in  the  shrine.  (Symeon,  Hiat  Eoct,  Dunelm,  ii. 
6,  &c.)  A  place  was  made  for  Ethelwold  in  the 
calendar,  and  his  day  is  Feb.  12.  There  is  an 
account  of  him  in  the  Acta  88,  for  that  month 
(ii.  604-6  and  897>  [J.  R.] 

Ethelwold's  episcopate  fell  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Northumbrian  troubles,  which  began  after 
the  death  of  king  Aldfrith;  he  witnessed  the 
great  Northumbrian  struggle  in  731,  which 
probably  shook  the  fabric  of  church  and  kingdom, 
when  Ceolwulf  was  deposed  and  restored,  and 
Acca  had  to  fly  from  his  see  at  Hexham.  He 
lived  through  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of 
the  archiepiscopate  of  Egbert,  under  whom  the 
pall  was  restored  to  York,  and  the  Northumbrian 
schools  began  their  career  of  brilliance  and 
useftilness.  [S.] 

ETHELWULF  (1)  (Aethelulf),  the  sixth 
bishop  of  Elmham.  {M,  H.  B.  618.)  He  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Brentford  in  781 
(Kemble,  CD.  143;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii. 
439),  in  which  year  possibly  he  had  succeeded 
Eanferth.  No  more  is  heard  of  him.  His  suc- 
cessor Alheard  had  come  in  before  the  legatine 
iynudsof787.  [S.] 

ETHELWULF  (S),  the  author  of  a  ooeticat 


history  dedicated  to  Egbert  bishop  of  UndisfimM 
(803-821X  which  is  printed  by  MabiUon  in  the 
Acta  88.  0.  8.  B,  saec.  iv.  part  2,  pp.  S17-SS5, 
MSS.  of  which  are  found  in  the  BodNan,  Cot- 
tonian,  and  Cambridge  libraries.    (Hardy,  CaL 
M<A.  i.  509-51 1.)    The  poem  contains  the  history 
of  a  monastery  and  the  lives  of  its  abbats.    A 
certain  ealdorman  named  Eanmund  takes  refoge 
from  the  persecution  of  Osred,  king  of  Nortb- 
umbria  (705-716)  in  a  monastery  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter.     From  a  bishop,  Egfrid  (Eadfrith  of 
Undisfame,  689-721),  he  obtains  instruction,  and 
a  learned  priest  to  instruct  his  little  oompaoj, 
and   from   Egbert,  a  bishop  of   the  Soots,  he 
receives  rules  of  monastic  life.    Among  others 
whose  holy  lives  have  shed  honour  on  the  place 
is  Ultan  a  Scottish  priest,  Fridegils,  and  Cnicnin 
the  smith.      Eanmund  on  his  death  is  suecevded 
by  Eorpwin,  and  Eorpwin  by  his  brother  AldviD. 
The  fourth  abbat  is  Sigbald,  who  greatly  increased 
the  beauty  of  the  monastery,  and  who  at  his 
death  is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sigwin.  Durii^ 
Sigwin's    time    the    reader    IgUc    or     BigUc 
flourished.      Sigwin's    successor    waa    Wnlfiog, 
under  whom  the  writer  waa  brought  up.     Of 
all  these  the  only  persons  otherwise  known  arc 
Sigebald,  who  is  probably  identical  with  the 
abbat  Sibbald,  whose  death  is  noticed  by  Simeon 
of  Durham  under  the  year  771,  and  Higlac  the 
reader.     It  b  very  difficult  to  understand  hov 
these  facts  can  be  reoondled  with  the  history  of 
any  monastery  at  Lindisfame,  to  which  they  are, 
according  to  the  MSS.,  applied.    MabiUon  points 
out  that  the  history  of  the  foundation,  the  date 
and  institation  of  the  monastic  rule,  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  list  of  abbats,  the  fact  that  the 
monastery  of  the  poem  was  situated  in  a  town, 
and  the  account  of  the  situation  of  the  chvrdi  are 
quite  inconsistent  with  such  a  theory.      Tet  the 
connexion  with  Lindisfame  and  the  mamory  of 
St.  Cuthbert  waa  very  close.     MabiUon  con- 
jectures that  Eanmund  had  founded  a  monastery 
on  the  mainland,  to  which  he  may  have  given 
the  name  of  Lindisfame,  as  the  new  Corby  was 
called  afler  the  old  Corvei.      No  explanatioa 
seems  to  have  been  attempted  since  the  days  of 
MabiUon.    The  names  of  Sigwin,  (Jtta,  Eanmnndt 
and  Wulfsig  are  in  the  Xi&sr  ViltM  BodUmrn 
Dunehnentis.  [S.] 

ETHELWULF  (8)  (Aetheutlpb),  the  tent 
bishop  of  Selsey.     (Jf.  B.  B.  618.)     He  fii 
appears  as  taking  part  with  archbishop  Wull 
and  bishop  Deneberht  of  Worcester  in  a  eoum 
at  London,  in  which  king  Kenulf  sold  oei 
lands  to  the  archbishop,  Aui(.  1,  811.    (Keml 
CD.  196;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iiL  571.)    HI 
name  is  also  attached,  with  the  interpolai 
description  **  East  Anglorum  "  episcopua,  to  1 
Winchelcomb  charter  of  the  same  year.    (Keml 
C  D.  197 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbe,  iii.  574.) 
*  Aethelwulfus  Selesegae  episoopus  *  he  att 
the  Council  of  Clovesho  in   816  (Haddan 
Stubbs,  iii.  579) ;  after  which  no  more  is  h< 
of  him ;   but  his  succeasor  Cenred  was 
in  824.  [.S.] 

ETHEMBRIA.    [Cethubbbh.] 

ETHEBLANU&    [Pideub.] 

ETHEBIUS  (1),  (EuTHBBius,  Eucherio^ 
fTx^rth  bishop  of  Antil>es,  following  Agraediaa,  ^ 
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by  Ensebins.  He  waaf  preMot  at  the' 
Kooad  cevaeil  of  Orange  in  A.D.  529,  and  at  the 
$rmik  ooudl  of  Orleans  in  541,  subscribing 
UaisBie  E»c&cniia  at  one  .and  Euterius  at  the 
etikcr.  Tike  BoUandists  {Acta  SS,  Jan.  ii  390) 
five  fram  old  MSS.  a  nairatire  of  the  acts  of 
the  Spaai^  mmjijn  Vinoentins,  Orontios,  and 
Vktac,  the  vritcr  of  which  (c  4)  speaks  of  him- 
self as  the  svooeseor  of  **  Aetherins,  Antinciae 
■tea."  This  Antindae  has  been 
to  be  Aatibes,  and  the  writer  to  have 
b«ia  Embina  the  snceessor  of  Etherius.  {OttU. 
CMC  iii.  1148;  CeUUer,  Eist.  dot  Aut,  Sacr. 
ri.  3u< ;  Labbe,  Come,  r.  814,  1371.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

grMKiCHIW    (8)    (ASTHEIUUS,    EUTHSRIUS, 

HmocEius),  sixtoenth  bishop  of  Chartres,  succeed- 
iif  Sc  ATeatinas,  and  followed  by  St.  Leobinos, 
vai  «M  of  the  sabacribers  of  the  second,  third, 
tai  firarth  oooncib  of  Orleans,  held  in  AJ>.  533, 
&3S,  aad  541  respectirelj.  His  name  oocors 
in  the  life  of  his  successor  by 
Fortonafeos,  bat  in  no  important 
He  ia  said  to  hare  bnilt  a  church 
skoat  three  males  from  Chartres,  and  dedicated 
is  to  St.  Priaeas,  whose  relics  he  placed  there 
(QA  OmU.  TiiL  1095;  Venant.  Fort.  Vita 
Si  Imbmi,  8, 13,  14  in  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxxriii.  553, 
S4;  Labbe,  Omc  t.  929,  1282, 1371.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

ETHBBIUB  (S)  (Aetherius),  ST.,  seven- 
tMtfh  fai^op  of  Aoxerre,  following  St.  Romanus, 
md  sacoeeded  by  St.  Auaacharios.  He  is  said  to 
kane  held  th«  aee  nine  years  and  six  months,  and 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Ger- 
■H1.  He  flourished  probably  about  A.D.  577. 
(Mid,  in  his  Martyrologiftmj  under  the  27th 
illy,  baa  **  Antisiodoro,  depoidtio  Etherii  epi- 
mafL'  (Patr.  Lat.  cxxir.  301 ;  Goll  Christ.  ziL 
»7;  fioU.  Acta  SS.  Jul.  ri.  446.)       [S.  A.  B.] 

ETHSBIUS  (4)  (AethsriubX  thirty-first 
wn|is«l  oi  the  aee  of  Lyons,  following  St.  Pris- 
ma, ia  a  Li£e  of  St.  Anstr^isilus  (given  in  Boll. 
iUe&SL  30  Mai,  r.  230*  c  and  there  stated  to 
W  If  a  oostemporary  author)  it  is  said  that  at 
tbt  esort  of  King  Guntram,  distinguished  among 
tM  stbfT  sesistors  was  one  Aetherins,  a  man  of 
t^  highest  wisdom  and  endowed  with  unusual 
to  whom  the  king  confided  beyond  any 
the  aecTcts  of  his  policy.  He  was  worthy 
of  a  bishopric,  and  afterwards  was 
anil  bishiip  of  Lyons,  Uie  most  famous  state  of 
QsaL  SC  AosU^gi^us,  whom  he  lored  exceed- 
9^jf  waa  ordained  by  him  priest  and  abbat. 
is  «r  ab««t  589  Etheriua,  with  other  bishops, 
tlM  rescript  to  the  letter  of  Onnde- 
the  subject  of  the  excommunication 
af  the  aathtfn  of  the  disturbancea  at  Poitiers. 
{CtaoMELinaJ]  In  584,  he  was  summoned  by 
to  Maaterra  to  be  present  at  the 
«f  that  kiag'a  nej^iew  Clotaire  U.  He 
in  A.J>.  602,  and  was  succeeded  by  Secun- 
Gregory  of  Tours  relates  of  him  that  he 
tar  St.  Nioetius  a  little  bed,  which  after 
6«  aaiffit'a  death  worked  many  miracles  in  the 

letters  to  him  from  Gregory  the  Great 
oteBt ;  the  first  addressed  to  him  jointly  with 
other  Gallic  bishops,  being  directed 
nmoaiaad  practices,  the  ordination  of 
«•  high  places  in   the  church,  some  of 


whom,  Gregory  states,  did  not  adopt  the  tonsure 
till  a  see  was  vacant,  against  the  practice  of 
women  other  than  those  permitted  by  the  canons 
dwelling  with  the  clergy,  and  the  neglect  of 
the  yearly  synods ;  the  second  being  addressed  to 
Etherius  alone,  again  insisting  on  the  holding  of 
s3rnoda,  and  commending  to  his  care  the  monks 
whom  he  was  sending  to  St.  Augustine  in  Britain ; 
the  third  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  upon  the 
incapacitation  of  a  bishop  for  his  duties  by  disease 
or  failing  faculties.  (Greg.  Tur.  Biat  Frtmo,  lib. 
iz.  c.  41,  lib.  X.  c  28 ;  Fredegar,  Chron.  c.  22, 
Greg.  Tur.  Vit.  Pat,  viiL  5,  8;  Greg.  Hag. 
Epist,  lib.  ix.,  ep.  106,  lib.  xi.  ep.  56,  Ub.  xiS. 
ep.  5  in  Patr.  Ut.  IxxvlL  1028,  1173,  1258; 
OaiL  Oirist.  iv.  38.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

ETHEBIUS  (5),  according  to  Bede  {E.  E,  i. 
24,  28),  bishop  of  Aries,  who  consecrated  Augus- 
tine bishop  of  Canterbury.  But  the  Etherius  of 
that  date  was  bishop  of  Lyons  (see  the  preceding 
article),  and  the  bishop  of  Aries  was  Vii-gilius. 

[C.  H.] 

ETHEBIUS  (8)  I.,  bishop  of  Basti  (Baza), 
one  of  the  fitteen  sufiragan  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Cartagena,  summoned  to  the  synod  ^t 
Toledo,  A.D.  610.  [GUNTHIMAB.]  He  signs 
eleventh  on  the  list  (Mansi,  x.  507  b ;  Esp,  8agr, 
viu  86 ;  Aguirre,  iii.  322).    [Euttohianus  (4).] 

[M.  A.  W.] 

ETHEBIUS  (7)  H,  bishop  of  Basti,  signs 
the  acts  of  the  eleventh  councU  of  Toledo  (a.d. 
675),  at  which  only  bishops  of  the  province 
of  Cartagena  were  present  (Hansi,  xi.  147  a ; 
Kap.  Sagr,  vii.  88;  Aguirre-Catalani,  iv.  247). 
[Eutychianus  (4).]  [M.  A.  W.j 

ETHEBIUS  (8),  bUhop  of  Eliberi  from  about 
A.D.  630  to  about  646.  His  signature  appears 
among  those  of  C.  Tol.  iv.  633,  and  his  vicar  signs 
for  him  in  the  seventh  council,  646.  Loaysa  and 
Aguirre  are  wrong  on  this  point  (^Eap.  Sagr,  xii. 
156 ;  Aguirre-(^talani,  iU.  385,  423)  [Flavia. 
wa  (1).]  pi.  A.  W.] 

ETHEBIUS  (9),  titular  bishop  of  Osma  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  8th  century.  He  is  known 
as  having,  together  with  Beatus,  published  a 
defence  of  orthodoxy  against  the  Adoptianist 
heresy  of  Elipandus  and  Felix.  [Aooptiakiitb.1 
Osma  was  at  the  time  under  Saracen  rule,  and 
as  we  find  Etherius  writing,  jointly  with 
Beatus,  fromAsturias,  and  speaking  of  himself  as 
'*  Ozomiae  sedis  indignus  nominatus  episcopus," 
or,  according  to  another  reading,  nuncupattu,  the 
inference  seems  to  be  that  he  was  titular  buihop 
only.  To  him  were  dedicated  the  commentaries 
on  the  Apocalypse  ascribed  to  Beatus.  The  friend- 
ship between  Beatus  and  Etherius  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  close  one.  Elipanuus  speaks  scoffingly 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  youth  of  Etherius,  in  h» 
letter  to  the  abbat  Fidelis  a.d.  785.  [Elipakdub.] 
The  dates  of  his  birth,  consecration,  and  death  arc 
alike  unfixed,  bat  we  may  put  his  consecration 
probably  about  A.D.  780,  and  his  death  in  the 
early  years  of  the  9th  century  (^E$p.  Soffr,  vii. 
292,  V.  256 ;  Nic.  Antonio,  Biblioth.  Vet.  vi.  2, 
35 ;  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  zcviii.).  QM.  A.  W.] 

ETHEBIUS  (10),  according  to  Anastas>us 
(//•&.  Pontif.  pp.  318,  319),  chaplain  and  notary 
of  Charlemagne  at  Rome  in  774,  drew  up  the 
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oon.irmation  to  pope  Hadrian  of  Pippin's  gifts 
of  temporal  power.  (Quoted  hj  Baronios,  s.  a. 
I  6 ;  JaflRi,  Heg.  Poni.  s.  a.)  [T.  R.  B.] 

BTHEBNAN  (1)  (Eddban,  Iphbbvah), 
bishop  and  confessor,  oommemorated  Dec.  2.  This 
holy  bishop  lived  in  the  6th  century,  and  is  often 
confounded  with  the  Rmans,  uncle  and  nephew 
of  St.  Columba,  as  the  names  may  be  used 
interdiangeablj,  but  he  is  different  from  both. 
Prom  his  legend  as  given  in  the  Brev.  JbertL 
(Prop.  SS.  p.  hjem.  ff.  ri.  rii.),  we  learn  that, 
bom  of  noble  parents,  and  early  devoted  to 
religion,  he  went  to  Ireland  in  pursuit  of 
learning,  and  was  made  a  bishop.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  he  brought  with  him  some 
learned  men,  presbyters  and  clerics,  with  whom 
he  traversed  the  country,  labouring  indefatigably 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  teaching,  baptizing, 
confirming,  visiting  the  sick,  and  consecrating 
churches.  His  cell  was  in  the  parish  of  Rathen, 
Aberdeenshire,  where  the  chu»:h  was  dedicated 
io  his  memory,  and  the  den  where  his  cell  is 
supposed  to  have  been  is  still  called  ^  Eddran's 
slack."  He  had  also  a  dedication  in  the  priory 
of  the  Isle  of  May,  and  the  church  of  Maddertv, 
Perthshire,  was  St.  Ipheman's  or  Etheman  s. 
His  feast  in  the  Aberdeen  kalendar  is  Dec.  2,  but 
King,  Camerarius,  and  Dempster  place  him  on 
Dec  21  or  22,  mistaking  him  for  others.  Various 
attempts  at  identification  have  been  made,  but 
there  appears  no  distinct  record  of  him  in  the 
Irish  Annals,  unless  he  be  the  Staman  orTaman 
(read  by  Skene  IthamanX  in  Ann.  OU,  ▲.D.  668, 
and  Ann,  Tig,  669,  who  died  among  the  Picts. 
(Bp.  Forbes,  KcU,  Scoti,  8amU,  S33-4;  View 
Dioc  Aberd,  133-34;  Dempster,  Hid.  EocL 
Gent.  Scott,  i,  251 ;  Camerarius,  De  Soot,  Fort, 
203;  Old  Stat,  Aoc  Soot,  vi.  15;  Bee,  Pr,  hie 
9f  May,  pp.  xv.-xvi.  19;  (kilvie,  Christ,  in 
Bnchan,  15, 17,  34-5 ;  Skene,  Celt,  Soot,  ii.  168.) 

[J.  G.] 

BTHEBNAN  (S).  Dempster  has  a  St.  Ether- 
nanus,  nephew  of  St.  Columba,  and  "  monasterii 
Divini  Ruris,  ut  vocant,  praepcKsitus,"  who  wrote 
Oesta  Cdumbae  ammouUy  lib.  i.,  and  flourished 
▲.D.  606,  his  feast  being  Jan.  24 ;  on  that  day  in 
Men,  Soot,  Dempster  calls  him  abbat  and  bishop 
in  lona.  Evidently  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Eman,  son  of  Eoghan,  nephew  of  St.  Columba. 
[Ebnan  (2).]  (Dempster,  EitL  Eccl,  Gent,  Scot. 
i.  251;  Tanner,  BibL  270;  Bp.  Forbes,  Kal, 
Scott.  Saints,  191.)  [J.  O.] 

ETHEBNASO  (Ethebnaiss,  Iotharnaisc, 
Itrarnaisb),  confessor,  oommemorated  Dec  22. 
Ethemas  b  not  to  be  confounded  with  Etheman 
of  Rathen ;  there  seems  little  doubt  but  he  is 
identical  with  Ithamaisc,  venerated  on  Dec  22 
at  CUne,  oo.  Kildare.  He  is  associated  in  the 
kalendars  with  St.  Ultan  Tua,  and  the  two  are 
said  to  have  been  brothers  of  St.  Haighnend 
(Dec  18),  of  Kilmainham,  and  thus  belonged 
to  the  Oriels  on  the  side  of  their  father  Acdh, 
and  to  the  Dalcormacs  on  the  side  of  their 
mother  SinelL  St.  Ethemasc  must  have 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury; Skene  {Celt.  Soot.  U.  311)  suggesU  the 
end  of  the  ninth.  In  the  Breviary  and  Martyr' 
oloiy  of  Aberdeen  he  is  called  a  bishop;  ms 
dedication  in  Scotland  was  at  Lathrisk,  now 
Kettle,  Fifeshire,  which  probably  had  ito  name 
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of  Lanthress,  or  Lathrisk,  corrupted  from 
Llan-Ethemaisc  (Bp.  Forbes,  Kal,  Scott,  SaintM^ 
334  et  aL ;  Jown,  Boy,  Hi$L  and  Arch,  Amoo, 
Ir,  4  ser.  UL  281-2 ;  O^Hanlon,  IriA  SainU,  L 
199,  481.)  [J.  G.] 

ETm  iCod,  Theod,  XYI.  t.  8),  foUoweia  of 
Aetius.    [Abtiot,  VoL  L  61.]  (T.  W.  D.] 

ETHI0OPBO60OPTAB  Qn9titewpovm^' 
roi),  literallv  **  offenders  (wpoamimrwres)  in 
matters  of  ethics,**  is  the  title  under  which  St. 
John  of  Damascus  {De  HaereeSbm  Liber,  §  96> 
describes  the  holders  of  certain  erroneous 
opinions,  who  had  come  into  notice  before  the 
age  of  Heradius  (610-642).  They  are  spoken  of 
as  "  erring  in  ethical,  that  is  to  say,  in  practical 
virtue ;  gainsaying  some  precepts  of  it  which  are 
praiseworthy,  and  following  as  eood  other  pre- 
cepts which  are  to  be  blamttL"  The  expression, 
ir  rp  ^But^  Ijiyow  wpaicTuef,  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, since  Damasoenus  elsewhere  makes  i 
wpoKTue^  not  an  explanatory  equivalent  of  i 
ifiuti,  as  he  appears  to  do  here,  but  as  the  whol^ 
of  which  the  ethical  is  one  of  three  parts,  the 
economioal  and  political  being  the  other  two 
{Dialectica,  c  iii.).  In  any  case  it  is  plain  that 
the  reference  in  the  name  Ethieoproscoptae 
is  not  to  any  erroneous  tenets  of  theology,  but  to 
unsound  morality  in  the  conduct  of  lifi^  and  the 
description  given  is  too  vague  and  general  to 
admit  of  our  applying  it  to  any  particular  sect 
or  persons.  [J.  H.  L.] 


ETHniAXJS,  bishop  of  Edessa.  [Eothauub 
(2).] 

ETHILBALD  (Sim.  Dun.  G,  B,  A,  ann.  732 
M,  H,  B,  657  D,  658 0 ;  ann.  750,  tb.  662b),  king 
of  Merda.    [Ethblbald  (1).]  [a  H.] 

ETUIUUS,  sixth  bishop  of  Yaison,  succeed- 
ing Fonteius  and  followed  by  Gemellus,  is  said 
to  have  sat  at  a  synod  at  Orange  in  501,  not  to 
be  found,  however,  in  Labbe.  One  of  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  first  council  of  Orleans  in  A.i>. 
511  was  ^Sextilius  episcopus  ecclesiae  VasaU- 
cae,"  whom  some  have  thought  without  suffi- 
cient reason  to  be  identical  with  Ethilius  of 
Yaison.  (fiaU,  Christ,  i.  922;  Labbe,  Cone  r. 
548.)  [a  A  B.] 

ETHIMOTHEUS,  sixth  bishop  of  Syracuse, 
early  in  the  2nd  century.  His  predecessor  wns 
Espius,  his  successor  Venatius.  (Pirri,  SicUia 
Sacra,  i,  600.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

ETHIOPIAN  OHTJBOH.  The  designation 
<*  Ethiopia  "  {AHhiopia,  ^  Al0towla  of  Herod,  iii. 
114,  and  also  of  Strabo  and  Pliny;  the  LXX 
translation  of  the  Cubh  of  the  Hebrews,  Ezek. 
xxxix.  10;  Amos  ix.  7 ;  Ps.  IxviiL  31)  is  a  geo- 
graphical expression  of  great  indefiniteness,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  civilised  ''Aethi- 
opia  "  limited  to  the  province  or  kingdom  of  the 
island  of  MeroS  (i^  AlBwwta  M^  AXyvwrev  of 
Herod.  iL  146^  of  which  we  find  memorials  in 
the  Greek  travellers  and  historians,  and  also  in 
the  monumental  records  of  Egrp^  According 
to  Pliny,  ^  AlBtowla  consisted  of  forty-five  king^ 
doms,  of  which  Meroi!  was  the  chief.  The  term 
is  used  very  vaguely  to  denote  the  whole  of 
Africa  south  of  Ubya  (Herod,  iv.  197)^  and  also 
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borafcoaM  with  Indtay  mud  ftpp««n  to  denote 
•RttMallT  Urfe  porCioiM  of  Arabia.  Jerome 
AnUa  Felix  as  the  home  of  the  £thi- 
ckamherUin  {CaL  8er^  Ece.  I  265); 
md  Iha  accoaai  of  the  feoadation  of  the  church 
ia  fthiepia  ie  nadoabtedlf  described  in  Socrates 
(L  U)  ad  aMomen  (iL  34)  as  the  oonrersion  of 
Thus  HoL  Valedus,  commenting  on 
&  34,  says:  **Pantaeniim  ante  fm- 
iUKs  ktis  rerbnm  Dei  praedicaTisse, 
ibi  reliqnisse  eidsoopos.**  Baronius 
tkat  there  were  two  Fnimentii;  one 
fcr  the  lafics,  and  one  for  Ethiopia. 

Is  iiMt  neeeaaary  here  to  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  ill  wt  history  of  Ethiopia,  eren  where  it 
cnms  the  Biblical  history.  The  Shishak  of 
Sirytaie  ^id  of  the  monnments  oonqnered  Ethio- 
i»-t«.  the  seat  «f  Ethioplaa  power  in  Meroe ; 
Ut  lis  mcc^nr  was  killed  hr  the  £thiOT>ian8. 
Sheitly  afterwards  Zeiah  not  only  snbdned  Egypt, 
I  Asa,  king  of  Jodah  (2  Chron.  zIt.  9), 
orerthrew  and  scattered  his 
(■lCL  Ml).  There  is  grare  diflkolty 
ia  ■<wT1fyin(^  tlds  prince  with  any  known  sore- 
r  of  Ethiopia  or  Egypt,  though 
^▼t  been  made  to  identify  him  with 
L,  the  sen  and  sncoessor  of  Shishak. 
Thi  Shed  tiach  meBtioned  by  Jeremiah  ^xriii. 
mfi)  waa  in  ready  sympathy  with  the 
yiphil  ami  him  career.  This  ihct  indicates  the 
ynMBee  of  a  certain  amount  of  proselytism  to 
the  Jewish  frith  among  those  who  bore  the 
^-twatiim  ef  Cash.  **  The  boundaries  of  the 
M&itm.  AethiepiaBa  are  necessarily  indefinite. 
If  they  wna,  aa  aeems  probable,  the  ancestors 
«f  the  Sku^laa,  Bishiries,  and  Nubians,  their 
patteaa  mmf  be  loosely  stated  as  having  to  the 
■Bih  tke  AhjasiBiaB  liighlands ;  to  the  west,  the 
Lhyaa  desert;  to  the  north,  Egypt  and  Marma- 
ria;  aad  to  the  east,  the  Indian  Ocean  snd  the 
Isl  9m' iDicL  O^og,  art.  "« AethiopU '0.  But 
itodf  Is  the  principal  portion  oif  those 
it  ander  the  name  of  Ethiopia, 
r«  aeoovdiag  to  HoAnann  (Hersog's  Encyc 
Kirehe'Ob  be  diTided  into  three 
:  (1)  the  north-east  highlands,  including 
the  whole  district  of  the  Tmi\ 
(1)  Iha  aatttli  weat  highlands,  Amhara,  Shoa, 
r,  ladading  the  capital  dtr ;  (3)  the 
I  lowlands.  The  aim  of  tlie  present 
to  deal  with  the  religious  condition 
relations  of  that  portion 
if  ^  Ethiopiaa  peoples  which,  after  the  de- 
af the  kingdom  of  MeroS,  recognised  the 
aad  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
of  Abyssinia.  The  extraordinary 
of  the  power  of  Habesh  or  Abys- 
ratlMT  the  transference  of  the  hege- 
aapremaCT  to  what  was  onoe  a  de- 
fwviaoe.  Eren  after  the  transfer.  Nubia 
be  altogether  shut  out  from  the  poll- 
laal  aad  eoeksiasticsl  relations  of  Ethiopia.  The 
^irf  scat  of  the  empire  was  at  Anxnme  (cf. 
AHedyuf,  A&(a^Y,  Ptol.  ir.  7),  the 
■au  This  dty  was  extensire,  and  its 
aad  wealth  considerable,  in  the  oommence- 
af  tka  second  century  of  our  era. 
a  ilaalitj  of  the  Bthiopic  or  Gees  language 
Ihc  Aiaharic,  or  the  Homerite,  makes  it 
that  wo  luiTe  here  an  ancient  branch  of 
bee  raca.  Here  Gesenius  {Erach  vnd 
Mrt.'*AbeisiniBcheKirche*')aodAdelung  ] 


l^G^ 


are  opposed ;  but  Ludolf  strongly  emphasises  the 
dialectical  and  tribal  identification  of^  the  Uabei»- 
sini  and  Homeritae,  thus  lending  emphasis  to  the 
speculation  that  the  city  Auxume  and  Hgrtf 
generally  were  colonised  from  Arabia,  snd  eren 
leading  to  the  belief  that  Egyptian  ciTilisation 
de«cended  in  early  times  from  the  sonrceit  of  the 
Nile.  It  should  be  obserred  that,  while  one-third 
of  the  roots  of  the  Ethiopic  tongue  are  found  in  the 
Arabic,  and  there  are  numerous  S3rro-Anibian 
peculiarities  and  many  Greek  roots,  no  trace  of 
Coptic  can  be  found.  The  ancient  Ethiopic  lan- 
guage has  now  passed  away  from  living  use,  and 
the  Amharic  variety  has  taken  its  place  (Gese- 
nius). 

There  is  a  valueless  tradition  that  the 
Abyssinian  Ethiopians  became  proselytes  to 
Judaism  under  the  influence  of  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  who  visited  Solomon,  and  on  her  return 
to  her  own  land  introduced  the  rites  and  customs 
resembling  those  of  the  Hebrews,  which  no  one 
disputes  to  have  prevailed  in  the  past,  and  even 
to  prevail  at  the  present  day  in  Abyssinia.  The 
name  of  the  queen  is  preserved  as  Maqueda,  and 
her  son  by  Solomon  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Menilehec  and  £bn-el-Haquim.  The  title  here 
given  to  the  king  is  Aramaic  in  form,  and  may 
easily  be  referred  to  his  reputed  royal  birth, 
**  Son  of  the  wise  roan,  or  Solomon."  Such  a 
prince  may  have  lived,  but  his  prominence  in 
the  midst  of  legendary  names  is  itself  confused. 
The  catalogues  of  kings  are  reckoned  diiTerently, 
some  giving  twenty  and  some  twenty-four  names 
between  Menilehec  and  Bazenus,  in  the  eighth 
vear  of  whose  reign  we  are  told  in  Ethiopian 
history  that  our  Lord  was  bom.  Customs  ana- 
logous to  the  Hebrew  rites  did  prevail,  and  were 
still  capable  of  recognition,  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  the  Sittoria 
t'ihiopioa,  by  Tellesius  (Father  TellexX  uid  Hist. 
Ethiopioa  of  Job  Ludolf  Oib.  ii.  c  4  and  lib.  iii. 
c.  1).  Among  these  customs  were  circumcision, 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  distinction  of 
clean  and  unclean  food,  the  levirate  law.  There  sre 
many  ways  of  accounting  for  the  prevalence  of 
these  customs  without  resorting  to  the  mythical 
proselytism  of  an  Ethiopian  queen.  The  Egyp- 
tians practised  circumcision.  Phoenicians,  Col- 
chians,  and  other  nations  borrowed  it  from 
them.  The  Arabians  practise  it  still,  but  do  not 
profess  to  have  derivcKl  it  f^om  the  Jews.  It  is 
not  a  religious  rite  with  the  Mussulman,  nor  is 
it  referred  to  in  the  Koran.  The  oonfeatio  fidei 
of  king  Clandius,  who  reigned  in  Abyssinia 
1541-1559  (Ludolf,  t&.  ii.  6,  18,  and  (hmmen- 
tarimif  xxvii.  xxviii.X  is  a  rather  late  authority, 
but  it  counts  for  something.  He  said :  '^  We  do 
not  circumcise  as  the  Jews  (giving  Christian 
reasons  and  quotations  from  St.  Paul  on  the  sub- 
ject), but  like  as  incisions  on  the  face  are  made 
in  Ethiopia  and  Nabia,  perfbrations  of  the  ear  in 
India,  so  that  which  we  do  is  not  in  observance  of 
the  laws  of  Moses,  but  is  a  human  and  natioaal 
custom."  The  same  argument  was  used  by  him 
with  reference  to  abstinence  from  swine-flesh 
and  other  unclean  meats.  Doubtless  abstinence 
from  blood  and  thinn  strangled  obtained  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Judaism.  The  observation 
of  the  Sabbath  may  be  accounted  for  on  other 
grounds  than  on  that  of  the  general  prevalence 
of  Jewish  ceremonial  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.     The  form  of  Christianity  which 
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prev«U«d  wmm  of  the  primitiye  and  snte-Nicene 
type.  There  b  no  doubt  that  in  the  earliest 
form  of  the  AjMtolic  Oautitutkmi  (tUL  33 
and  Tii.  24)  we  nnd  reference  to  an  early  Chria- 
tian  obserrance  of  the  serenth  day  ae  well  as 
Jbe  first.  The  Ethiopian  king  Claadias  in  his 
confession  of  £sith  discriminated  between  the 
two  days  in  a  manner  which  leads  as  to  infer 
that  both  days  may  have  been  regarded  with 
rererenoe  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  to 
this  people,  and  that  the  Sabbath  olMerrance 
was  due  to  Christian  rather  than  Jewish  influ- 
ences. The  custom  has  prevailed  in  the  Ethi- 
opian church  to  the  present  day.  We  have  not 
only  the  effort  made  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies to  disprove  the  Jesuit  charge  of  Judaism, 
but  the  repeated  testimony  of  modem  travellers 
and  missionaries  (Isemberg  and  Krapf^  J<mmaU ; 
Major  Harris,  BighlamU  of  JSthiopia,  ii.  177, 
iii.  144). 

Uofinann  (Hersoe's  Enetfc)  appears  to  reckon 
the  peculiarity  at  akin  to  the  extraordinary  love 
shewn  by  the  Ethiopian  church  to  the  observance 
of  special  days.  There  prevails  among  them 
another  custom,  which  hsis  been  held  to  prove  a 
wide  diffusion  of  Jewish  ideas,  via.  the  mar- 
riase  of  the  childless  widow  of  a  deceased  brother 
undtr  what  has  been  termed  the  levirate  law. 
Alvarea  used  this  as  an  argument.  Ludolf 
urged  that  the  Ethiopians  did  not  borrow  the 
levirate  law  from  the  Jews,  more  certainly  or 
clearly  than  other  nations  derived  from  the  same 
source  their  polygamy  or  freedom  of  divorce. 
But  the  marriage  of  a  brother's  widow  by  his 
aurvivine  brother  is  a  very  different  arrangement 
from  polygamy  or  freedom  of  divorce,  and  the 
prevalence  of  this  unusual  and  self-denying  or- 
dinanoe  among  Ethiopians  and  Jews  shews  some 
tribal  or  religious  associations  which  cannot  be 
disposed  of  with  a  sneer.  It  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose  to  observe  that  some  law  of 
the  like  import  prevailed  in  many  oriental 
nations,  as,  e,g,t  the  Moabites  (Ruth  i.  11-13), 
the  Persians  (Zendav.  iiL  226,  quoted  by  Lehrer, 
art.  *'Leviratsehe,"  Uerzog's  Eficyo.) ;  aiid  certain 
Arabian  tribes  will  endure  great  sacrifices  with 
a  view  of  preserving  in  this  way  the  name  of  a 
family.  Hence  the  custom  prevalent  among  the 
Ethiopians  which  resembled  the  Mosaic  law 
(Deut.  xxY.  5-10 ;  vide  treatise  of  the  Mishna 
called  Jebumoth)  may  simply  indicate  a  common 
parentage  of  the  custom  among  both  peoples 
without  giving  a  warrant  to  the  charges  brought 
by  the  Jesuits. 

The  interesting  narrative  in  Acts  viii.  24 
of  the  conversion  by  Philip  the  Evangelist  of 
an  Ethiopian,  alike  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and 
a  chamberlain  of  Candaoe,  queen  of  Ethiopia, 
is  naturally  the  starting-place  of  Ethiopian 
legend  as  to  the  origin  of  Christianity,  and  is 
u  still  further  confirmation  of  the  suspicion 
that  Jewish  ideas.  Scriptures,  and  obser- 
vances were  already  fiuniliarly  known  to  some 
branch  or  division  of  this  great  family.  The 
Codes  Auxumentis  to  which  Ludolf  continually 
refers  contains  the  simple  narrative  of  the  con- 
version, but  adds  no  further  details.  Zagazaabus 
in  his  **  Confession  of  faith,"  as  given  by  Ludolf, 
states  the  bare  fact  and  knows  nothing  more  of 
the  subsequent  history  of  Christianity.  It  should, 
moreover,  be  observed  that  in  the  lists  of  Abys- 
iiniiJi  princes,  from  the   time   of  Baxenus  to 


the  date  of  the  undoubted  introdncticc  of 
Christianity  into  Ethiopia,  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  queen  Candace  or  of  any  female  rtler  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  Candace  was  the  nja\ 
title  of  the  queens  who  ruled  for  aome  ccDtunei 
over  the  kingdom  of  Mero4l.  From  the  days  of 
Alexander  to  the  Roman  general  Petromus,  sad 
from  Petronius  to  the  time  of  Eusebius  (F.  E. 
ii.  1),  the  name,  title,  and  honour  had  prevstlel 
Pliny  (lib.  vi.  29)  said :  "« Regnasse  qusadsa 
foeminam  Candacen  atque  id  nomen  multts  jam 
annis  ad  reginas  traaaiiase  "  (cf.  Stnbo,  r?ii.  p. 
820).  Eusebius  does  not  hesitate  to  say  thsi 
this  Ethiopian  convert  was  the  first  prfacker  c>f 
the  gospel  to  his  own  people,  and  gives  hiai  th« 
name  of  Indich.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Ethiopia  referred  to  was  on  the  eastern  or 
western  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  most  probthly 
on  the  latter,  and  thus  in  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  island 
of  Merott  at  least  may  have  received  the  tidings 
of  the  way  of  life,  that  other  Jewish  prosel  jtes 
may  have  prepared  the  way  for  Christ  and  been 
as  willing  to  receive  the  Christian  interpretation 
of  the  ancient  oracles  as  was  the  EthieptsD 
eunuch.  Ecclesiastical  writers  referred  the  first 
offer  of  the  Gospel  to  the  apostles  themselves; 
thus  Jerome  {Cat,  Soript  i.  262)  msde  St 
Andrew ;  Rufinna  (Hist,  Eod,  x.  9)  and  Socrates 
(i.  19)  made  St.  Matthew  ;  Chrysostom  regarded 
(Horn,  31)  St.  Thomas  as  the  first  preacher  of 
the  Gospd  to  the  Ethiopians.  This  great  diver- 
sity  is  probably  due  to  the  cause  alresdy 
adverted  to,  viz.  the  extreme  indefiniteaess  of 
the  term  Ethiopia,  and  the  confusioo  of  India 
and  Arabia  with  it. 

Whether  the  gospel  had  been  introdneed  by 
apostolic  or  sub-MKwtolic  hands  among  any  of  the 
subordinate  kingdoms  of  (Abyssinia)  Ethi<^  or 
not,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  no  authentic  proof  et 
the  existence  of  any  Christian  ideas,  wonhip,  or 
organisation  can  be  traced  to  an  earlier  period 
than  to  the  visit  of  the  Tyrian  youths  Fmmen- 
tins  and  Aedesius,  about  the  year  aJ).  330. 
The  basis  of  this  intelligence  is  a  narrative  which 
Rufinus  has  preserved  (Hist,  EccL  i.  9),  having 
personally  gathered  the  facts  from  one  of  the  two 
brothers.  The  narrative  is  repeated  by  Socrates 
(i.  15),  Soxom.  (ii.  24),  Theodoret  (L  22^  cf. 
Baronius,  Ann,  327-8,  and  Ludolf,  H,  Etk,  and  is 
to  the  following  purport.  Between  India  dttrior 
and  Parthia  lies  India  uiterior,  inhabited  bj 
numerous  and  various  tribes  and  nations  ut> 
touched  by  anv  apostolic  influence  or  preaching. 
This  India  is  thus  discriminated  from  Ethiopia, 
which  Rufinus  says  had  been  entrusted  by  lot  to 
St.  Matthew.  A  philoeopher,  Metrodorus  by  name, 
of  whom  some  mention  is  made  in  the  Ckrtnkxm 
of  Jerome,  penetrated  "ulterior  India,"  being 
smitten  by  the  love  of  travel.  Meropius  (says 
Rufinus),  a  Tyrian  philoeopher  (or  merchant), 
imitated  his  example,  and  sought  to  enter  India, 
taking  with  him  two  youths,  his  relatives 
(according  to  some  accounts  these  youths  were 
his  sons),  whom  he  instructed  in  the  liberal  aits. 
The  name  of  the  younger  was  Aedesius,  and 
that  of  the  elder  Frumentins.  The  vessel  in 
which  Meropius  and  the  latls  were  travelling 
touched  at  a  port  to  obtain  food  or  water.  The 
barbarians,  who  had  just  thrown  off  their  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  were  ready  to  put  to  the 
sword  all  acd  sundry  who  claimed  affinity  wttfc 
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4i^ifikcj  fidl  into  tbdr  power.     It  wu  the 
wentkii  ommmh:  the  whole  ship's  crew, 
witk  tk  pkikiopher,  were  nmrdered,  hnt  the 
^■ikiii  t«ok  oonpettion  on  the  youths,  who 
vfft  ted  mertitstiBg  and  reading  under  the 
thAm  of  a  tree.    Thej  were  brought  to  the 
m(  of  tk  beibarians,  and  secured  at  once  his 
iitcRil,  MBfidcMc,  and  lore.    This  king,  if  we 
iatHytkcMRitiTe  with  the  Ethiopian  rersion 
iftbrfary,  most  hsTe  been  the  £ither  of  the 
iMi  ud  Aubcha  of  the  Ethiopian  annals. 
Hf  mAi  Adcnes  his  cupbearer  and  Frumentius 
tkbi^sf  his  rolls  (scrinia)  and  his  finances 
V  btoMi  sfiuis  (lationes  sua«).      Soiomen 
4iMiki  kill  as  his  treasurer.      Rufinus  sajs 
thil«  y*  spproachlng  death  he  left  his  wife 
nfat»  nd  gtre  fall  liberty  to  the  Tjrian  youths 
to  ubtkirewu  course.    The  widowed  queen 
iweikl  tki  jrottths  to  remain  at  her  court  until 
W  isfrnk  MB  (?  ions)  should  become  of  age. 
&  meitlf  tatriated  them,  especially  Fru- 
Milni,wlK»e  mental  fiKultiesand  knowledge  of 
^Af  wm  tk  more  conspicuous,  to  assist  her  in 
(bMUftment  of  the  kingdom.  They  consented 
te  Mia,  and  Framtntius  was  led  by  some 
Ami  m^nim  (Deo  mentcm  et  animoe    ejus 
vtipBtc)  to  make  diligent  inquiry  whether 
tin  mn  say  Christians  among  the  Roman 
■"ckitsvko  risited  or  resided  in  the  land, 
arf  tofirt  tksm  authority  and  advice  to  erect 
^■Mi  «f  payer,  and  to  adopt  all  necessary 
■^  fffiftiM  methods,    so    that    there    the 
^^B^  Med  might  spring  up  among  them. 
^  iU  roya'  youth  reached  man's    estate, 
'^I'Miiii  sa^  Aedesins,  notwithstanding  many 
^BUmtim  sa  the  part  of  the  queen  and  her  son 
^  f^m,  retaraed    to    their  own  country. 
^•1«M  pncseded  to  Tyre  to  rerisit  his  friends 
^  tiiiitfm.    He  was  shortly  afterwards  made 
(fnikflcref  the  church  in  Tfre,  and  from  his 
^  Ml  frim  eommon  report,  Rufinus  tells  us 
j^W  wcsiTid  tha  above  narratiTs.  Meanwhile 
nvmltai,  thinking  it  was  not  just  to  con* 
^  tk  verk  of  the  Lord,   went  straight  to 
^^<"adris  and  laid  the  whole  matter  before  the 
h^  Atksaasitts,    who    had    recently    been 
^[""HvpoS  ^^^  to  send  a  bishop  to  the 
^ntiiM  who  had  been  gathered  together,  and 
»«hiithet  that  had  been  formed  in  that 
**■•■«  locality.     Athanaaius  having  given 
*9A  csMidcntton  to  the  recital  of  Frumen- 
•cL!*^  n  a  council  (ooodlio  sacerdotum), 
^  «thcr  man  shall  we  find  such  as  thou 
*^<i  vhsm  U  the  spirit  of  Qod,  as  He  is  in 
^*b  will  be  able  to  discharge  these  duties?" 
^  *■  tt  cooe   ordained    uA    ordered    to 
^^W  the  place  from  which  he  had  come. 
^va  he  rBtamed  as  a  bishop  to  India,  apo- 
!^  "P*  secompanied  his  ministry,  and  an 
■•''•iniiBhii  ef  the  barbarians  were  converted 
^t^&ith." 

/i??^"*'  or  Fremooatos,  received  the  title 
f^^  «r  Abba  SaUma,  father  of  peace,  and 
2^  ■««  he  is  chiefly  known  in  the  Ethiopic 
""■j^The  bishopric  of  Auxume  assumed  a 
•"^iliUa  character,  and  was  always  renewed 
'^■rtiptioD  of  the  king,  by  the  patriarch 
5*«^Ciptic  church.  The  titie  of  "Abba 
^*  ^hena  by  tUs  dignitary  to  the  present 

J^)«^hiepie  aaaals,  the  Ethiopic  liturgy,  and 
^  ^^^^  feetfy  from   which   Ludolf  per- 


petually quotes,  confirm  this  narrative  of 
Knfinus,  and  slightly  increase  our  knowledge. 
We  learn,  e,g.,  that  there  were  thirteen  kings 
between  Bazenus  and  the  two  kings  under  whose 
reign  Fremonatos  (Frumentius)  and  Sidracus 
(A«iesiusX  or  Abba  Salama,  as  the  former  was 
afterwards  called,  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel.  The  names  of  these  two  kings  were 
Abreha  and  Atxbeha.  The  Ethiopic  poet  praises 
these  kings  *'  for  their  brotherly  love,  and  because 
they  obeyed  the  laws  of  Moses,  difi^ised  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  and  built  a  house  to  his  praise  "  (Ludolf, 
/.  c.  ii.  0. 4).  In  the  Ethiopic  liturgy  Ludolf  found 
the  following  encomium  on  the  same  kings: 
"  With  joyful  voice  I  hail  them,  extolling  and 
exalting  Salama,  door  of  pity  and  mercy,  who 
caused  the  glory  of  Christ  to  shine  in  Ethiopia, 
where  before  all  was  dark,  murky  night." 
Elsewhere,  Abba  Salama  b  described  under  the 
image  of  the  '^  Light-bringer."  This  appears 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  the 
Cochx  Auxumen$i8f  to  the  effect  that  the  Tyrian 
youths  wondered  at  the  people  who  signed  them* 
selves  with  the  sign  of  tne  cross,  when  they  had 
never  received  the  gospel  from  an  apostle. 
Ludolf  advances  a  number  of  subjective  reasons 
and  argrnnenta  e  tiierUio  which  appear  to  him 
conclusive  that  Christianity  could  never  have 
been  diffused  prior  to  Fromentius.  The  silence 
of  the  Ethiopian  records  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  or  baptism,  and  of  the 
church  historians  of  earlier  times  as  to  the 
diff^on  of  the  gospel  in  this  remote  neighbour- 
hood, weigh  strongly  with  him ;  also  the  absence 
of  any  record  of  conflict,  persecution,  or  martyr- 
dom. These  considerations  deserve  weight,  but 
they  are  not  conclusive.  Many  inchoate  and 
half-developed  forms  of  Christianity  diffused 
themselves  widely  in  the  East,  without  leading 
to  conversion,  to  the  formation  of  churches  or 
the  creation  of  literature.  And,  moreover,  the 
representation  which  Frumentios  gave  of  the 
success  of  his  own  labours  implies  that  there 
were  Christians,  houses  of  prayer,  and  churches 
in  existence  before  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
episcopate.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Christian 
merchants,  that  Ethiopian  proselytes,  that  wan- 
dering Jews  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ  had 
prepared  the  way  for  Frumentius. 

A  discussion  was  raised  by  Hen.  Valesius.  Com- 
menting on  Socrates  {J£,  E.  i.  15),  he  disputed 
the  consecration  of  Frumentius  to  the  episco- 
pate of  Auxume  by  Athanasius,  on  the  ground 
that  Athanasius  was  made  archbiahop  of  Alex- 
andria, A.D.  326.  Further,  that  Meropius  is 
said  to  have  imitated  the  example  of  Metro- 
dorus  in  his  Oriental  traveL  Now  Metrodorus 
did  not  return  from  his  travel  till  325,  when  he 
broueht  Indian  trophies  to  Constantino.  This, 
says  he,  could  not  have  occurred  until  Constantino 
had  been  victorious  over  Licinius.  If  the  journey 
of  Meropius  had  not  commenced  until  that  year, 
then  it  is  in  the  highest  degxee  improbable  that 
Frumentius  could  have  passed  through  the 
several  stages  of  his  career,  or  become  m  age  or 
character  fitted  for  the  ofl^  until  340,  or  still 
later.  There  are  many  ways  of  avoiding  this 
apparent  conclusion.  Metrodorus  may  have  paid 
two  risits  to  the  East.  Meropius  need  not  have 
waited  for  his  return  before  being  smitten  with 
the  love  of  travel,  or  again  Metrodorus  may 
have  returned  from  his  wanderings  long  before 
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lie  prMented  hit  trophies  to  ConstAiitine.  The 
explicit  ftatement  of  Rafintu  that  Athanasiiu 
had  been  recently  (nuper)  appointed  to  bis  high 
office,  or  FditfTi,  as  Socrates  phrases  it,  is  rather 
too  strong  to  be  oTorthrown  on  a  conjectural 
argument.  Besides,  the  authentic  pi^oof  that 
Constantins  wrote  to  the  prince  of  Ethiopia  to 
ask  him  to  replace  FmmeBtios  by  Theophilus, 
a  bishop  in  commnnion  with  George,  the  Arian 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  shews  that  tJie  appoint- 
ment of  Fmmentins  must  hsTO  taken  place 
before  387,  when  Constantios  came  to  the 
throne  of  the  East.  This  letter,  which  is  pre- 
serred  in  **  Apology  of  Athanasius,  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Coniitantias "  (Athanasius,  Eidorio 
Ihicta,  with  notei  by  I,  A  N,  pp.  182,  183 ; 
Athan.  Opp,  ed.  Ben.  L  i.  p.  153),  assured  the 
princes,  **Aesanes  and  Ssizanes**  (either  the 
Gredxed  form  of  Abreha  and  Atsbeha  or  else  the 
Christian  names  adopted  by  the  sons  of  the  late 
king)  that  Athanasius  was  **  guilty  of  ten  thou- 
sand crimes,"  that  the  canonical  appointment  of 
Vrumentius  was  Tery  doubtful,  that  he  must  be 
examined  on  these  matters  and  instructed  by 
the  ''most  yenerable  George."  Constantius 
confessed,  moreover,  his  alarm  lest  Athanasius 
might  himself  find  his  way  to  Auxume  and 
corrupt  the  people  with  his  accursed  and 
impious  doctrines.  The  adrioe  and  threats  of 
Constantius  appear  to  hare  produced  no  effect  at 
Auxume,  and  Arianism  made  no  entrance  among 
them  (c£  Le  Quien,  Oriem  ChriiL  it  644). 

This  bright  flash  of  light  rereals  the  presence 
of  churches.  Christians,  dogmatic  beliefs,  and 
the  commencement  of  hierarchical  order ;  more- 
over, it  confirms  the  truth  of  the  traditionary 
and  rague  utterances  of  the  Ethiopic  annals  and 
poets.  But  the  darkness  settles  over  the  his- 
tory, and  we  are  led  to  grope  oar  way  onward 
by  the  register  of  a  few  names  and  facts,  by  the 
occurrence  of  certain  peculiarities  in  the  subse- 
quent constitution  of  the  church,  by  the  defer- 
ence paid  in  the  Ethiopic  church  to  extra-canonical 
Scriptures  and  antique  canons  of  church  order, 
by  some  confusing  traditions  with  reference  to  a 
later  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  land, 
and  by  the  unquestionable  adhesion  of  the 
Ethiopian  church  of  later  days  to  the  Monophy- 
site  (Jacobite)  church  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt. 
Esch  of  these  sources  of  information  may  be 
briefly  touched  upon. 

The  names  of  the  following  bishops  of 
Auxume  are  gathered  from  the  Shiopic  calen- 
dar *  by  Gams,  Seriei  Epitooporum,  vis. :  Fru- 
mentius,  Theophilus  (Arian  Missionary  to  the 
Homerites),  Alexander,  Bartholomaeus,  Joannes, 
Jacobus  (cf.  Le  Quien,  642-660> 

The  two  great  names  of  Abreha  and  Atsbeha 
are  praised  by  the  Ethiopic  poet  (.^ic  4,  Ludolf, 
i.  c  ii.  c  4)  for  their  brotherly  Iotc.  They  are 
e<immended  for  obeying  the  laws  of  Moses,  as 
well  as  diflutfing  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  bulld- 
og a  house  to  his  praise.  The  annals  of  the 
Ethiopic  poet  mention  as  reigning  subsequently 
to  these  brothers  three  contemporaneous  kings, 
whose  names  were  Atsfa,  Atsfsd,  and  Amey, 
who  are  said  to  hare  ruled  by  turns  most 
happily,  but  in  wliat  way  we  can  only  conjec- 
ture.     To    them    succeeded    Arad,    Aladoba, 

•  T^odolf  gives  the  cslendsr  at  greet  length ;  Harris 
(JligUawit,  ToL  UL  App.)  has  Irsnslsled  sod  abridged  It 
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Alamid,  the   latter  called  elsewhere  Amiami4« 
son  of  Salodoba  (c£  Ludolf^  c.  ii.  and  c  It.),    la 
the  reign  of  Amiamid  or  Alamid,  we  are  told 
that  many  monks  came  from  Rome  and  filled 
the  kincdom  with  the  renown  of  their  tirtues. 
Mende«us  says  this  event  must  have  occurred 
between  460  and  480.     If  so,  it  must  have 
been  coincident  with  another  event  of  immense 
importance  in  the  history  of  Oriental  Chris- 
tianity, the  schism  in  the  church  of  Egy|*t, 
which  followed  upon  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
In  the  first  ardours  of  that  conflict  these  monks 
arrived.     They  were  probably  called  ^  Roman,** 
in  the  sense  in  which  all  Greeks  were  called 
Roman  at  that  time  from  being  submitted  to  the 
Eastern  Roman  empire  ruling  from  the  throne 
of  Constantinople.      Several    of  these    grent 
saints  are  enumerated— <1)  Aragawi,  (2)  Ptota- 
leon,  (3)  Gavima,  (4)  Alc^  (5)  Saham,  (6)  Afe, 
(7)  Ukanos,  (8)  Adimata.    With  the  exception 
of  Pantaleon,  all  these  names  are  Ethiopian,  and 
are  the  translation  of  the  Greek  appellatives  of 
these  worthies.    Thus  Aragawi  is  equivalent  to 
MichaeL     It  mav  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
archangel  Michael  is  the  patron  of  the  Ethio- 
pian church  and  kingdom,  and  to  him  is  conse- 
crated the  twelfth  day  of  every  month  in  the 
calendar  (Ludolf,  Comm. ;  g£  Harris,  /.  c).   The 
poet  sings  about  him  that  his  life  was  wisdom, 
and  his  death  prudence ;  that  the  Trinity  was 
with  him,  that  by  prayer  he  destroyed  the  king- 
dom of  the  serpent  (arwe),  probably  some  form 
of  heathen  serpent  worship,  which  prevailed  up 
to  his  date.   The  poet  tells  us  that  temples  were 
erected,  and  churches  dedicated  to  the  memorr 
of  Pantaleon.    This  great  saint  is  credited  with 
raising  the  dead  and  causing  the  widow  and 
orphan  to  sing  for  joy.     In  the  song  of  the 
Ethiopic  poet  concerning  Likanos,  all  the  nine 
taints  are  mentioned  as  malung  a  crown  for  his 
brow.    When  Likanos  praved,  the  fingers  of  his 
upturned  hands  burned  like  lamps  of  fire,  and 
when  he  held  a  staff,  his  hands  were  seen  to  be 
perforated.    Is  this  an  antidpntion  of  the  legend 
of  the  stigmata  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  ?    The 
Greek  Menolog.  mentions  other  doctors,  saints 
and  martyrs  of  the  Ethiopian    church,    who 
wrought   astounding   miracles — walked  on  the 
sea,  moved  mountains,  drew  water  fh>m  the 
rock,  and  raised  the  deaid.    Latatxaanus  lived  on 
leaves  and  herbs,  and  that  so  sparingly  that  his 
body  became  light  as  air  (Eno.  xviij.    Gabra- 
Menfes  clothed  himself  in  the  leaves  of  trees, 
and  the  Ethiopian  poets  record  the  fabulous  his- 
tory of  twenty  or  thirty  workers  of  the  most 
astounding  miracles,  who  not  only  raised  men 
but  even  animals  horn  death ;  and  of  one  saint 
who  restored  the  same  person  three  times  from 
death  to  this  miserable  life.    Special  ascriptions 
of  praise  are    made   to    Eustathius,  Jacobus, 
Horus,  Martianus,  Bessarion,  and  Aubaca.    The 
Jesuits  who  subsequently  sought  to  convert  the 
Ethiopian  church  to  the  communion  of  Rome, 
made  no  account  of  the  asto^inding  miracles 
wrought  or  the  extreme  asceticism  practised  by 
the  Ethiopian  monks.  They  did  not  repudiate  the 
flimsy  evidence  on  which  they  are  based,  but 
discounted  their  value  as  being  any  proof  of 
the  Divine  approval  of  their  communion  because 
they  were  separated    from  the  true   church 
Nevertheless,  the  eremitic  life  is  tra'cd  back  to 
the  great  Anthony,  who  in  time  of  persecati<hl 
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inttal  Uwdf  to  tb«  life  of  aUtinence  and 
fan.  [AnoOfiT.]     The  well-known  Maca- 
na  oiTMd  OB  the  traiution  of  aelf*morti6ca-> 
tea  Fkfc— in  wai  hif  ascoeasor,  and  Aragawi, 
N*  of  tk  Bine  nuta^  the  destroyer  of  the 
KTpMli,  kfpt  the  iBcceMJon  alire,  and  was  re- 
psU  M  the  first  **general "  of  the  whole 
■Uftk  wdcr  of  Ethiopia.      Hit  place   was 
iiMfBtttij   filled   hj    Christns-Beiana,    by 
V^U'JIea,  If  Johaan,   who    left    his    robe 
(lAaO  ^  Tsda-haimonot,  the  Benedict   of 
AhpMis,  who  IB  the  15th  century  founded  the 
{rat  ■MMtpy  of  Debra-Ubanoe.     The  part 
^r«j  bf  this  great  ascetic  leader  of  the  rega- 
in dercf  sppotains  to  a  later  period  of  the 
yrt«7  tba  that  oontcmplated  in  this  work. 
Tk  meemmn  of  Tecla,  the  president,  antistes, 
mi  fiafear  of  all  the  monks,  acquired  a  posi- 
tai  e^  te  that  of  the  oocapants  of  the  see  of 
Axu(AixaBtX  vho  sncoesaiTely  derired  their 
edn  tad  oonsecration  aa  their     prototype 
rriBMtiui  had  done,  firom  the  patriarch   of 
^jamfbu.   Ib  Ethiqiia,  aa  in  other  parts  of 
C^isiiili,  the  eoatest  waa  often  sharp  and 
pi«fid  between  the  ^ief  of  the  monastic 
■^adtheAbbona. 

iistlcr  itory  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
timtf  Bte  Ethiopia  is  tdd  by  Nicephoms  Gal- 
btaiaUi  sbbbIs,  and  it  baa  the  tnpport  of 
lidfv  (it  Emgmiaikm  Tmnp,),  Assemani 
(iiiarwiltsn.  i.pp.  358  C)  gires  the  Syriac 
■Mliei  for  a  narrmtiTo  which  represents 
iM  er  Aideg^  emperor  of  Axnmites,  Towing 
vafBiBoe  01  the  Homerite  King,  a  Jewish 
nryo,  vhe  hsd  cmelly  mordered  ^  Roman  ** 
■All,  on  the  ground  of  their  Christian 
■ini^  IB  his  dominions,  as  well  as  numerous 
^^■'lita.  Asssmani's  authority  is  a  history 
vitta  by  **  John,  bishop  of  Asia,"  and  pre- 
■tii  ■  the  Ommhom  of  Dionysius),  and  it  is 
Umd  «r  by  the  Syriac  letter  of  Simeon,  bishop 
i  M  AnsBKB,  whose  statements  coincide 
«<k  tksi  ef  Snieoii  If  eUphrastes  (in  Sarins,  i. 
fMXTheophanes,  Cedrenns,  and  of  the  Portu- 
f^a  kntarisBs  of  later  times,  with  reference 
k  tk  ■srtyrdflm  of  these  Homerites.  The 
^  d  Scnhorus,  howerer,  is  that  Aidog  or 
^(«^ ss  Greek  aad  Roman  writers  call  him, 
ftwiiiX  •mperof  of  Ethiopia,  uttered  a  tow 
tMifkcmqoered  the  Homerites  of  the  Red 
^  curt  he  would  embrace  Christianity; 
fcnK  thst  he  wBs  successful,  fulfilled  his 
*^<i4  "PpMlod  tc  Justinian,  who  sent  bishops 
^  Afll  the  cooTcrKSoa  of  the  Ethiopians,  that  a 
*^weiB.Ethiopian  kingdom  was  thenceforward 
^^■M  te  the  Homerites.  There  are  many 
"Pkfcffitics  in  the  latter  portions  of  this 
"'val.  Kot  the  least  of  the  difiiculties  is 
««ir  JeatiBiaa  had  sent  bishops  to  Ethiopia, 
^««iU  Bst  have  sent  Jacobite,  but  Melchite 
«Citk&e  lMhops,aDd  there  can  be  little  ques- 
^  tbst  the  church  of  Ethiopia  in  iU  inception 
■^shsB^ed  years  before  the  reign  of  Justi- 
^^  aeetpted  tbe  Jacobite  patriarchy,  and 
^'i^  as  it  haa  done  to  the  present  day, 
^  vihida  Alexandrian  churcn.  Ludolf 
A  stnage  blunder  in  appealing  to  the 
IHceae  canons  in  proof  of  the  existence, 
^mk  peation  of  the  Ethiopian  patriarch 
<ihikttefthecouacUofNicaeain3251  In 
(p.  283)  he  admiU  the 
iafelrei  is   a    statement  which 


would  utterly  orerthrow  all  his  Ethiopic 
authority,  for  the  oonrersion  of  Ethiopia  by 
Frumentius,  and  the  consecration  of  the  Utter 
by  Athanasius  before  the  accession  of  Constan- 
tius.  Strangelr  enough  Selden  led  Ludolf  into 
this  blunder,  which  was  pointed  out  by  Fabricius, 
and  corrected  by  himseltl 

It  is  not  impossible  to  see  through  the  eppe- 
rently  conflicting  accounts.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  authorities,  the  Syrian  and  Ethiopian 
annals  and  writers  all  combine  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  curious  tow,  from  which, 
as  reported  by  John,  **  bishop  of  Asia,"  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Assemani 
{BiL  Or,  i.  359^  that  Ethiopian  kings  and 
princes  had  giren  up  their  faith  in  Christ  until 
it  was  renewed  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  All 
authorities  combine  to  include  among  the 
Homerite  sufferers  one  Aretas  and  his  wi^  and 
a  number  of  his  companions,  Tariously  estimated 
as  280  and  840.  The  Syrian  writer,  John,  speaks 
of  280  priesU^  inTolring  a  wide  difiVision  of 
Christianity  in  the  region.  Aretas  had  been  a 
distinguished  man  at  Auxume,  and  there  built 
himself  a  palace.  He  was  appointed  goTcmor 
of  Nagran  by  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia,  whose 
dominions  must  haTe  included  a  nominal  suxer- 
ainty  orer  portions  at  least  of  Arabia  Felix.  The 
Homerites  or  Sabaeans  occupied  the  coast  on  both 
sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  their  principal  seat 
must  haTe  been  in  Anbia.  They  appear  to  hare 
receiTed  an  Arian  form  of  Christianity  during 
the  reign  of  Constant!  us,  under  the  teaching  of 
TheoplSlus  Indicus  (Philos.  Frag,  lib.  iil.).  How- 
erer  that  may  be,  they  suffered  cruelly  at  the 
hands  of  Dunaan,  a  Jewish  sectary  who  had 
usurped  the  authority,  besieged  Kajran,^  and 
punished  the  Christian  with  Tarious  forms  of 
refined  cruelty.  The  date  of  the  persecution  in 
which  Aretas  and  his  wife  and  companions  fell  is 
differently  giTen.  Theophanes,  quoted  by  Asse- 
man  (i.  358),  giTes  the  year  ▲.!>.  535,  and 
Nicephoms  assigns  it  to  541.  Baronius  places 
it  under  the  year  522. 

The  authorities  quoted  at  length  by  Ba- 
ronius {Ann,  522X  Tix.  Kicephorus,  2Umaras,  and 
Cedrenus  describe  the  courage  of  the  martyrs, 
the  bold  answers  made  by  Aretas  to  bin  tor- 
mentors, his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  rites  of 
Judaism,  and  his  unflinching  confession  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  and  his  cruel  death. 
The  Arabian  authorities,  Abjaunatius,  and 
Ahmed  Ebn  Juse^  confirm  the  story  of  the  cruel 
death  of  those  who  would  not  conform  to  the 
Jewish  faith.  Philostorgius  (iii.  c  4)  refers  to 
the  fiM^  and  in  8mxk  Ixxxr.  of  the  Alcoran, 
Mohammed  is  supposed  by  his  commentaton  to 
hare  condemned  the  cruel  act  in  these  words : 
M  Cursed  were  the  contriTers  of  the  pit  of  fire 
supplied  with  fuel,  when  they  sat  round  the 
same,  and  were  witnesses  of  what  they  did 
against  true  belicTers,  and  thoT  aflSicted  them  for 
no  other  reason,  but  because  they  beliered  in  the 
mighty  glorious  Ood,  unto  Whom  belongeth  the 
kii^om  of  hearen  and  earth,  and  God  is  witness 
of  iQl  things  **  (Sale's  translation).  The  specula- 
tion, based  by  some  on  this  passage,  that  the 
Christian  Homerites,  or   Christian  Ethiopians, 

^  Modem  geographers  (see  Anekni  Jtfos.  Smith)  place 
Negrau  or  Ni^raa  in  long.  UP  tet.  17^ 
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rela|.Md  into  If  oluunmedanifiii,  is  contradicted  hy 
the  tettimonj  of  Mohammed  himselC  who  treated 
the  Chrif  tianity  of  these  people  aa  the  true  reli- 

E'ou  \t  that  pcffiod.  (Sale  here  refers  to  Ecchal- 
ns'  Hist,  Arab.  i.  c  10 ;  Prideanx,  Mahomety  61 ; 
Herbelot,  BibUoth.  OrinU,  art.  Abon  Nawas.) 

The  Ethiopic  poet  thus  sings  the  glory  of  the 
martyrs  of  Nagran.  **  All  hail  the  beauty  of  the 
stars  of  Nagran,  gems  of  light  which  illumine 
the  world  I  May  your  beauty  be  my  reconcilia- 
tion and  pacification.  Should  my  sin  stand 
before  God  the  Judge,  shew  Him  the  blood 
which  you  hare  shed  in  bearing  your  testimony 
to  Him."    (Ludolf,  H,  E,  c  4.) 

This  atrocity  of  Dunaan  was  rerenged  by  the 
emperor  of  Auxume.  The  name  of  this  emperor 
is  ditierently  stated.  The  Syrian  authorities 
call  him  Aidoff  or  Adad,  or  Darid.  The  Ethi- 
opian poet  cslls  him  Caleb;  the  Greeli  and 
Latin  writers  call  him  Elesbaan,  and  under  that 
name  he  is  honoured  in  the  Roman  Calendar  on 
27th  October.^:  The  Greeks  do  not  place  him  among 
their  saints,  although  they  call  him  Xpurrtayf 
fc^orof,  and  the  martyrologists  differ  as  to  the 
origin  of  his  resolre  to  undertake  reprisals 
upon  Dunawas  or  Dunaan.  Mendez  says  it  was 
Timotheus  the  Monophysite  patriarch,  while 
Simeon  Metaphrastes  represents  Asterius  theMel- 
chite  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  as  the  adriser  of  the 
step,  but  all  the  authorities  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  adrised 
Elesbaan  to  carry  his  arms  against  the  Homerites. 
He  is  described  as  raising  an  army  of  120,000 
men,  and  crossing  the  Red  Sea  in  twenty-three 
ships,  as  conquering  Dunaan,  as  restoring  Nagran 
to  the  Christians,  and  placing  oyer  them  a  son  of 
the  martyr  Aretas  as  king,  and  thus  forming  an 
Ethiopian  Christian  dynasty  which  ruled  oyer  the 
Homerites  for  seyeral  generations.  The  Persian 
power  subsequently  preyailing  in  the  peninsula, 
at  length  assumed  the  right  to  choose  and  ap- 
point kings  oyer  the  Sabaeans  or  Homerites; 
their  last  king,  Bazenus  by  name,  became  a 
Mohammedan.  The  annalists  differ  as  to  what 
became  of  Elesbaan  after  his  yictory.  Some  say 
that  he  became  a  monk,  haying  resigned  the 
crown  to  his  successors,  and  Hofmann  (Herxog) 
admits  the  tradition  that  Elesbaan  went  into  a 
cloister.  Others  ayer  that  for  many  years  he 
liyed  in  great  splendour  at  Auxume.  The  Ethi- 
opian annals  and  poets  identify  the  conqueror  of 
the  Homerites  with  Caleb,  the  grandson  of 
Tacena,  the  great-grandson  of  Alamid,  in  whose 
reign  the  monks  arriyed.  This  would  make  the 
reign  of  Caleb  fairly  synchronize  with  the 
career  attributed  to  ^esbaan,  and  the  Ethiopic 
poet  unquestionably  identifies  the  two  names. 
Thus,  in  Enoom,  xx.  (Ludolf,  E.  E.  ii.  c.  4) : 

**SalQtem  Oalebu !  (qui)  Btgnnm  reUquK  opuin  stummi 
Dom  miidt  ooronam  snam  Hierosolynuun  (ut)  saspen- 

dereot  eam. 
Hie  Heros  vanA  glorUl  osas  non  est  ob  foititiidinem 

sa«m 
Ciim,  per  nunus  qjus,  ezerdtos  Sabaeomm  deletus 

fofaset 
lU  ut  noD  snpereMet  qulaqusm  tx  fllo.** 

To  Caleb  succeeded,  according  to  the  poet, 
Gebra-Meskelf  ^  the  senrant  of  the  cross,"  whose 


t  See  art.  Elisbaaw,  where  oonltiBion  of  names  and 
oU«er  dlflBooltiee  are  explained  by  suppoelng  that  two 
•ertes  of  somewhat  atmnar  Iheta  have  been  blended  igr 
the  early  hintoriaas. 
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days  were  **  days  of  peace."  A  few  other  namei 
of  princes  occur  down  to  the  rise  of  the  Zagaean 
family  in  the  10th  century. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  one  important 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  Ethiopian 
church  deriyed  its  orders  from  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  but  shared  throughout  the  fanatical 
rejection  of  the  decisions  of  Uie  council  of  Chal* 
oedon  which  was  displayed  by  the  Coptic 
church;  it  regarded  Dioscurus  as  the  pillar 
of  orthodoxy,  and  took  sides  throughout  the 
long  and  weary  strife  with  the  Jacobite 
schism.  [Copno  Chuboh;  Diosoubub.]  Lu- 
dolf endeayouTs  to  minimise  the  monophy- 
sitism  not  only  of  Armenian  and  Ethiopian 
churches,  but  of  Eutyches  himself,  and  ezdtes 
indignant  condemnation  of  hims^f  and  his 
**m£erable  Ethiopio  poet"  on  the  part  of 
Renaudot  in  his  ffiatoria  Patriarcharmn  Akx*' 
andrinontnu  It  is,  howeyer,  remarkable  that 
though  the  Ethiopian  chnrcii  was  cut  off  for 
ages  from  all  intercommunion  with  the  rest  of 
Christendom  in  consequence  of  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  Nubian  church  by  the  Mohammedans, 
yet  that  it  retained  so  numy  Christian  ideas 
unimpaired.  The  Jewish  element  preyailed 
from  the  first,  and  in  fitsting,  circumcision, 
sabbath  obseryance,  and  in  their  reverence 
for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  con- 
fident belief  that  they  possessed  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  which  had  been  miraculously 
transported  to  them,  the  Ethiopians  present  a 
curious  and  almost  unique  amalgam  of^religious 
sentiments.  Notwithstanding  the  vehement  re- 
pudiation of  Chalcedonian  formulae,  the  very 
phrases  of  Chalcedon  orthodoxy  are  actually 
inwoven  into  their  liturgy.  Ludolf  quotes  the 
following  (fiomm.  lib.  liL  c  8): — <>rpn8  et 
sanguis  Domini  ....  quod  sumpsit  ex  Maria 
.  .  .  et  fecit  illud  WMon  cum  divinitate  sua, 
tine  mixtwroy  nmput  promittione^  tm$  separaUfmef 
neqve  distimkicme  Divmitatis,  If  the  whole  ques- 
tion had  been  merely  one  of  words,  and  if  they 
did  hold  the  whole  thing,  and  the  same  thing 
with  the  Catholic  church,  the  age-long  contro- 
versy in  the  East  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
fStcts  in  the  history  of  Christianity.'  It  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  the  story  of  the  strife.  The 
Ethiopian  church,  believing  itself  pre-eminently 
orthodox,  accepted  the  Jacobite  patriarch  as  th^ 
supreme  fountain  of  its  hierarchy.  The  name 
Jacobite  seems  lost  in  obscurity,  though 
variously  explained.  Thus  Nioephorus  (lib.  xyiiL 
52)  says  that  Jacobus  was  a  Syrian  of  the  name 
of  Tzanzalus,  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Severus, 
ie,  the  monk  who  harmonised  the  conflicting 
Monophysite  sects,  in  the  days  of  Justin  (cf.  Le 
Quien,  Oricna  Chriat.  ii.  1346).  Eutychius  (Ales, 
Ann,  ii.  147)  calls  his  name  Baradaeus,  and  states 
that  he  diffused  his  opinions,  those  of  an  ex 
treme  Monophysite,  throughout  Armenia,  Meso- 


*  Even  F.  Telles  admits  that  there  Is  much  sound 
doctrine  in  ihelr  books.  The  Jesuits  boasted  that  Uwy 
convinced  the  Etiitopians  that  they  were  doctrinally 
wrong  ftt>ra  their  own  llteratore.  Bnt  how  oould  they 
understand  one  another  ?  The  wonb  ovaio,  vmkrroiric, 
irp6<ntwov,  ^voxk  *re  all  by  turns  translated  by  one  Ethi- 
opic word.  It  la  clear  that  the  fierceness  of  the  oontn>> 
veny  tomed  on  the  personal  treatment  of  individuals, 
rather  than  on  the  logical  holding  of  an  expUdt  nooophy* 
dtism,  which  would  have  destroyed  both  the  manheod 
and  the  Uvtalliy  of  the  Christ. 
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pUaii,  ind  Egypt    Renandot  (L  c  p.  119) 

■7$  tkit  gmi  difference  u  to  the  ori^n  of  the 

toB  prmii*  MBong  the  ten  sects  into  which 

Awtaaai  ihttn  thst  the  Jacobite*  were  diyidedv 

tei«f  the  Jacobite  pAtmrchfl,  inch  m  Chail, 

UtR  tkcir  Mohunmedan  judges,  claimed  James, 

lb  bnthcr  of  the  Lord,  aa  their  fonnder  and 

kkir,tBd  otben  hare  gone  back  to  the  patri- 

oekJieebiivtheorigiaof  the  name.   Renandot 

fvAn  the  sappotition    that   tome    unknown 

*Jink«"  ptt  his  name  to  the  morement  by 

tk  £h|aee  with  which   he   propagated   his 

Maaiaa.    Some  hare  poetponed  the  origin  of 

tl«  MM  to  the  6th  century,  and  hare  identified 

ki  with  Jseobns  of  Edeeaa,  by  reason  of  a  hymn 

ittDhitidto  this  Jamea  in  the  Syrian  liturgy 

(CifiiSgryt  £k^  iRs^  app.  p.  480),  and  Lndolf 

{Cmm,  tik  iii  c  4.  xzzl)  enumerates  among 

tW  bhispe  Utargies  an  oratio  eucharistica  S. 

heihi  ScngcBiis.     The  Syrian  form  of  this 

fitogy  hii  bees  found  in  the  monasteries  of 

Xoot  LthanoB,  and  gires  to  James  of  Sarug  the 

^mm  of  bdag  the  mther  of  the  schism.    The 

fsalioD  is  diffioilt  to  settle,  but  there  is  no 

imtc  at  to  the  £act  that  the  Catholic  church 

■Sgjptaecqited  the  cognomen  of  MelckUe,  giren 

tetha  fiiit  ia  scorn,  from  the  circumstance  of 

tiar  hiihopi  being  royal  nomineea,  and  that  the 

Ikaifhjiite,  «r  Dioscuran,  or  Tlmothean  section 

ifthiehaztb  accepted  the  title  of  JaccbiU^  first 

Md  at  tham  in  reproach,  as  the  name  of  some 

•laeoi  defeader  of  heterodox  opinions.    Ludolf 

{Omm,  lib.  ui.  8,  Ixxxix.)  iarours  the  idea  that 

•Ittokei  was  the  disciple  of  Sererus,  patriarch  of 

iatioeh,  aad  he  quotes  from  the  Jb«bic  history 

tf  iksliuagiaa  to  shew  that  the  riews  of  Sererus 

■vt  sat  Bonophysite  in  the  sense  in  which  such 

*TB"BB  were  condemned;    but  that  Jacobus 

Ifn^  if  a  follower  of  Sererus,  and  also  all  the 

l^fafiaa  aaetaries,  repudiated  the  fmsture  or 

d^Mioa  of  the  two  natures  in  Chriat.    Efforts 

nn  ilwijs  being  made  to  bring  about  a  union 

^«v«athaae  contending  fictions  in  the  Coptic 

«^PEh,  vBtil  the  Mohammedans  in   the  7th 

"■^  teok  poaaession  of  Egypt,  and  foroured 

^iioihite  party.    For  eighty  years  there  was 

*  (^tholic  or  Melchite  patriarch  of  Alexandria.* 

B»  it&naoe  is  made  in  this  article  to  the 

«H*i>  attempts  of  the  church  of  Rome  in 

^  IMi  and  16th  centuries,  through  her  Portu- 

|ni  Janite,  to  establish  a  Roman  patriarchate 

>  Sthnfia.    The  terrible  atory  in  ito  treachery, 

iraehy,  aad  foilure  is  told  in  the  article  on 

CirocOiinbCH  (see  also   Ludolf  and  Tellez, 

3na,  B^k  lamb  of  Ethiopia,  rol.  iii.) 

^iMtnbm  and  Customs  ofEthiopiOy  so  far  a<« 
^  Tcdcct  the  early  actirities  of  the  missionary 
«aah,  mj  foirly  ccnne  here  under  reriew. 

^  aend  books  of  all  sections  of  the  Abys- 
*»■  aid  Ethiopic  church  are  written  in  the 
\i  Ethttpie  language;  and  were  used  long 
*te  the  language  ceased   to  exist  as  liring 

*^^  (Ortcnr  CkriwUamu9^  IL  ISie  ff..  DMcerts 
^■Mlai)  wukas  tt  paobable  that  Sererus  appolntad  a 
^^•HihoporEdessa.  Sereroadled  in  Alexandria, 
*^k>*kt  aaaUaated  Sogias  as  hia  socoeesor,  who  took 
^ttitfpttrianhof  AnMock.  From  him  tbe  Jacobite 
>tf  fatrincha  has  prooaeded  onto  thia  day.  The 
IfoaoytijiIlM  of  Sbrrla  and  Tbeodotlan  Mono- 

aUka  called 
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speech.  The  Coptic  Chriatians  use  the  Coptic 
Bible  in  their  churches  and  monasteries  without 
comprehending  a  word  of  its  meaning,  and  the 
Ethiopians  hare  followed  the  same  unedifying 
example.  The  origin  of  the  translation  (Dill* 
mann,  art.  Herzog,  Ene,)  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
The  tradition  of  the  Ethiopic  poet  to  the  effect 
that  either  Frumentius,  in  toe  4th  century,  or  that 
the  nine  saints  in  the  5th  century  translated  the 
Bible  from  Arabio  into  Ethiopic,  does  much  to 
refute  itself.  Doubtless  the  books  of  which  the 
poet  speaks  (Enoom,  xxix.)  were  in  the  main  the 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Ethiopic  text  was  made  from  tbe 
Alexandrine  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  ia 
follows  the  LXX  where  they  differ  in  arrange- 
ment firom  the  early  Arabic  reraion,  e.g,  in  Exodus 
xxxri.  and  Numb.  xxri.  The  names  of  animals 
retain  their  Greek  names;  and  rery  frequent 
conformity  with  the  Alexandrine  text  renders 
the  speculation  of  Renandot  that  it  was  made 
from  the  Coptic  quite  superfluous.  Moreorer, 
Frumentius  and  his  companions  could  not  hare 
made  use  of  the  Arabic,  since  it  seems  prored 
(Bryan  Walton  in  his  prolegomena  to  the  Poly- 
glott),  that  the  Arabic  rersion  was  made  between 
the  years  A.D,  340  and  350.  It  is  equally  unsatis- 
factory to  contend,  as  some  Romish  writers  hare 
done,  that  it  was  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
The  only  eridence  for  this  is  its  correspondence 
with  the  Vulgate  in  some  places  where  our  codices 
of  the  LXX  rereal  lacunae.  The  simple  supposi- 
tion that  the  Ethiopian  scholars  had  more  ancient 
codices  than  those  we  possess  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  these  facts.  Chrysostom  (JETom.  in 
Joan,  iL  §  2,  torn,  riii.)  recognised  a  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Ethiopic.  Bruce  and  Cajetan 
arerred  that  fragments  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  existed  in  the  Ethiopic  language 
before  the  time  of  Frumentius;  Dill  mann 
repudiates  the  opinion  as  a  mere  guess.  Accord- 
ing to  this  great  authority,  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  rereal  manifest 
study  of  the  Qreek  text,  but  no  deep  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language.  Many  changes  hare 
occurred  in  the  text  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
changes  in  the  Ethiopic  language.  The  namea 
of  the  books  hare  been  ignorantly  Arabized. 
Thus,  flpojcit  comes  to  be  AbraxUf  and  Apocalyp- 
sis,  Abukaiampsis,  The  earliest  codices  contain 
no  dirision  into  chapters  and  rerses.  The  canon 
contains  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  also  other 
pseudepigraphical  works,  and  these  are  not  dis- 
criminated from  the  canon.  There  are  81  books, 
46  of  the  Old  Testament  and  35  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Old  Testament  is  dirided  into  four 
parts. 

(1)  The  Law,  including  Joshua,  Jvlges  and 

Ruth :  8  books  in  all ; 

(2)  The    Kings,    including    Samuel,    Kings, 

Chronicles,  Ezra,  2  books  each;  Tobit, 
Judith,  Esther,  Job  and  Psalms,  13 
in  all; 

(3)  Solomon:   Pror.  EoeL  Cant.  Wisd.  and 

Sirach ;  5  books ; 

(4)  Prophets:   Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with   Lam., 

Esekiel,  the  minor  prophets  (12)  and 
2  Mace :  18  books ; 
Sometimes  Henoeh,  and  4th    Ezra  are 
reckoned  as  in  the  canon  of  Old  Testa- 
ment. 
1  be  New  Testament  is  diridfd  into  4  urni^ 
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and  often  indicates  tome  trace  of  the  Peschito 
Syriao,  and  of  the  Vetus  ItaU. 

(1)  The  Goepels;  (2)  AcU;  (3)  Paul;  14 
Epistlei,  inclnding  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the 
Epistles  to  the  Hebrews;  (4)  The  General 
Epistles  and  Apocalypse. 

In  close  association  with  the  New  Testament 
are  the  collection  of  oanona^  headed  by  a  verr 
pecaliar  form  of  the  apostolic  canons,  which 
appears  first  of  all  to  hare  been  translated  into 
Arabic  and  thence  into  Etbiopic  There  are 
three  copies  of  this  great  Godex,  one  is  still  in 
Abyssinia,  two  copies  are  in  the  Vatican  library. 
Lndolf  saw  and  examined  one  of  these  in  the  year 
1649.  The  Godex  enumerates  470  or  480  canons  in 
alU  which  are  thus  enumerated :  (1)  The  canons 
of  the  12  Apostles,  127 ;  (2)  Ganons  of  Hippo- 
lytus,  88 ;  (3)  Of  the  318  bishops  of  Kicaea  (?). 
(4)  Of  Ancyra,  25;  (5)  Of  Meocaesarea,  15; 
(6)  Of  Gangra,  20, 21 ;  (7)  Of  Gaesareia,  124  (?> 
(8)  Of  St.  Basil,  106 ;  (9)  Of  St.  Ghrysostom,  17 ; 
(10)  Of  Gonstantlus,  123 ;  making  a  total  of 
^om  470  to  480. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  "  canons 
of  the  12  apostles."    The  ordinary  Greek  and 
Latin  copies  of  the  apostolic  canons  in  the  8th 
B«K>k  of  the  Gonstitutions  enumerate  85.    Of 
these  there  are  only  71,  inaccurately  and  inhar* 
moniously  arranged  in  the  Greek  codex,  and 
another  collection  of  56,  which  Ludolf  printed 
from  the  Ethiopic  texts ;  making  in  all  127.    To 
these    are  appended  in  the  great  codex,  the 
ttai'ttet  or  precepts,  or  the  Siardt^cit  of  the 
apostles.    The  list  of  the  apostles  by  which  they 
are  introduced  is  very  strange,  e.^.,  John,  Mat- 
thew, Peter,  Philip,  Simon  the  Ganaanite,  James 
Alphaeus,  Nathanael,  Thomas,  Gephw,  Andrew, 
Bartholomew,  Judas  the  Brother  of  James,  and 
James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.    The  38  canons 
of  Hippolytus  (of  Abulides)  are  given  b?  Lndolf 
from  a  French  translation  of  them  by  Wannsleb, 
and  they  diflPer  from  38  canons  called  SiScwicaA/a 
of  the  apostles,  and  of  which  mention  is  made  by 
the  Ethiopic  king  Glaudius  in  his  C<mfe$8iom  of 
Fcuth  as  of  paramount  authority.    These  canons, 
identical  with  the  Goptio  form  of  the  apostolic 
canons,  were  edited  (at  least  21  of  them)  in 
Ethiopic,  with  an  English  translation  by  Thomas 
Pell  Piatt,  London,  1834.     It  is  admitted  that 
this  9i9a<nedKla  is  more  ancient  than  the  Nioene 
canon.     Eusebius  {H,  E.  iii.  25),  Irenaeus  (in  the 
Fragfnmki  PfaM)^  Athanasius  {Epigt,  Fnt,  39X 
Epiphanius  (J9&r.  xIt.  5,  ixx.  10)  all  refer  to 
these  canons.  The  pastoral  epistles  are  the  frame- 
work on  which  they  are  obviously  raised,  and 
very  varied  opinions  have  been  entertained  about 
their  genuineness.    Dr.  de  Pressenstf  has  recently 
argued  {ChrittUm  Life  tmd  Practke  in  the  Early 
Church,  p.  4  fl'.)  that  the  Goptic  form  of  these 
canons  (edited  by  Tattam),  and  with  which  these 
Ethiopic  texts  agree,  indicates  a  more  ancient 
Greek  text  than  that  which  is  current  in  the 
Greek   form,  aud  that  the  original  Greek  has 
been  interpolated  by  the  same  or  a  very  similar 
hand  as  that  which  interpolated  the  letters  of 
Ignatius;  and  also  that  in  every  instance  the 
interpolations  are  in  the  direction  of  sacerdotalism 
and  the  hierarchy.    There  is  truth  in  this,  but 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Ignatian  letters,  the  shortest 
Slyriac  recension  contains  the  germs  of  the  full- 
"  '         '  order  which  is  so  prominent  in 

form.    The  Ethiopic  form  of 


the  canons  and  of  the  8i3atf  caAk  was  free  of  all 
admixture  of  elements  mtroduced  into  this  mol* 
titudinoos  literature  after  the  council  of  Qisloe* 
don.  Their  authority  in  their  Ethiopic  dieM 
led  to  the  most  thorough-going  rejection  hj  the 
Ethiopians  of  the  16th  century  of  the  snpre- 
ma^  of  the  Roman  see. 

The  Liturgy  of  ike  Ethiopic  Chnrch  (Lmm- 
aiss,  Diet  AfU.)  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  di»* 
cussed  here.  There  are  manv  forms  of  Ethiopic 
liturgy  referred  to  by  Ludolf.  One,  he  edits  io 
full,  under  the  title  of  Oratio  BitekmsUoa 
Domini  et  Salvaions  wtetriJ.  C.  (Gomm.  iiL  c.  4, 
xxxi).  It  contains  many  noble  seotimeato. 
There  is,  however,  an  invocation  of  ^Mstlei,  of  the 
mother  of  God,  of  the  patriarcha,  martyn,  lu^ 
in  '*  the  prayer  of  the  deacon ;"  and  in  the  prsjrer 
after  the  words  of  institution  there  is  a  petition 
that  the  bread  and  cup  may  become  the  bod  j  sad 
blood  of  the  Lord.  There  is  no  passage  reieiB- 
bling  this  in  the  litnrgy  of  St.  Mark  or  St 
Jamea,  or  in  the  four  liturgies  edited  in  parallel 
columns  by  Dr.  Neale. 

The  so-called  Book  of  Henoch  [Emocii,  Book 
of],  which  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  Abys- 
sinia in  the  17th  century,  waa  proved  to  be  s 
forgery  of  the  Abba  Babaila  Michauis,  and  rejected 
by  scholar!.  Two  hundred  years  aftcnrardt 
three  copies  of  an  Ethiopic  translation  of  that 
remarkable  work  were  actually  found  brthe 
traveller  Bruce,  and  entrusted  by  him  to  Euro- 
pean scholarship.  Archbishop  Laurence,  Moset 
Stuart,  Bwald,  Dillmann,  have  annotated,  edited 
or  translated  it,  and  thus  restored  it  to  the  stu- 
dents of  early  literature.  The  contents  of  thii 
book  do  not  concern  us  here.  It  is  not  Elhiopk 
in  its  origin,  but  one  can  judge  a  little  by  the  pro- 
longation and  preservation  of  its  life  in  Ethiopia, 
when  all  other  traces  of  it  had  perished,  what 
waa  the  dailv  bread  of  the  Ethiopian  diorck 
during  the  silent  years. 

Some  further  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  priroi* 
tive  condition  of  this  dinrdi,  by  enumeratuig 
some  of  the  ideas,  customs,  and  tendencies^  which 
have  survived  the  contest  with  Borne,  sad 
come  under  the  observation  of  European  tra^ 
vellers. 

There  has  been  no  common  name  or  tcnn  foi 
"sacraments."  The  word  "mystery"  waj 
applied  to  baptism  and  the  euohariat ;  but  th< 
church  knew  nothing  of  episcopal  oonfirmatioi 
or  extreme  unction.  Transubstantiation  was  nol 
consciously  held.  The  Ethiopians  maintaiaet 
a  vigoroua  traducian  doctrine  of  the  origin  o 
human  souls.  They  prayed  for  and  invoked  tk( 
dead,  but  they  had  no  doctrine  of  purgatory 
They  have  had  many  objects  of  worship,  bu 
have  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  unitv  of  th 
Trinity.  Special  homage  has  been  paid  to  th 
Virgin  Mary  as  the  Queen  of  heaven.  There  ar 
still  thirty-two  annual  feasts  in  her  honour.  Thi 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  violent  antagonist 
to  Nestorianism  which  characterised  their  hk 
tory.  In  their  baptismal  rites,  agapes,  fast^ 
feasts,  and  sabbaths  then  is  still  a  visible  refle< 
tion  of  the  early  Jewish  influence  upon  their  lifi 
The  isolation  of  the  Ethiopian  charch  has  tend« 
to  the  preservation  of  many  ancient  rites  an 
ceremonies;  and  has  unquestionably  conserve 
the  strong  Jewish  element  which  is  more  coi 
spicuous  in  the  ramains  of  the  Ethiopian  churo 
than  in  any  other  Ghristian  community.    Tl 


EUCHEBIU8— BoBOFS 

Mfcet  oUrtaiMd  for  Clisian  bf  Fueheriiii 
Mka  nch  t  compilation  on  tho  part  of  the 
kter  \>f  BO  iiMaat  improbable. 

&  Ibfem  ?«isibMt  &  JfoMncM  «l  iSbcionim 
JMfMi  I^^MMt  FdkU  Thtbaaag  Agaunm- 
M.  TWit  i*  Bo  eogent  internal  erideoce  in 
kmx  «f  tk  aaerip&n  of  this  narratire  to 
Eackrim,  nd  bcaee  it  ia  reckoned  by  some  as 
Mthl  Bttt  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
asiciaft  groaad  for  impugning  the  traditional 
Urfttaeouaf  the  authorship.  For  a  diacns- 
m  liik  csateati  fee  If  AUBioiUB. 

i  Di  &atA  Ammat.  This  is  assigned  to  our 
utkir  by  dsttdianns   Mamertas,   bishop   of 
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0U«  tRstisei  aid  homilies  are  extant,  which 
■■t,  bavcfcr,  be  deddedly  abjndged  firom 
ucMm;  saeb  are  the  following. 

lOmmmUarm  m  Oenttm,  2.  Commm- 
ivmmmLiknt  Segum  Libri  IV,  3.  &mo- 
IvM  dfibda  Saipiummm,  These  works  are 
iA  om^mi  in  a  ityle  rm  different  from  that 
«f  tk  kukap  ef  LfOBi.  Tliat  on  the  books  of 
b|i  MBtiias  an  enlogj  (lib.  iii.  cap.  18)  on 
^  MiUr  CMdodoras,  who  was  not  bom  until 
nitfcityjesn  alter  the  death  of  Eacherius. 
l«K««v  St  Gregory  theOreat  is  dted,  who  was 
ha  lUet  540)  nearly  a  century  after  the  same 
(*at  la  tki  MUM  category  must  be  ranked 
il>M8«fAM<MMn.  S.  Epittola  ad  PhUo- 
^kStg9kdt^kx9dM<maGko9.  1.  Homi- 
•na  (MfMOf  a  set  of  sermons  which  is 
WMdjaaeriked  to  Koaebfius  of  Emeu,  or  to 


fihat— There  Is  no  complete  edition  of  the 
>na|i  flf  Boehtrios.  For  this  article  recourse 
Wbiabd  to  the  BiUib<A«oa  Patntm  Maxima 
MoiX  AJ».  1OT7  (torn.  tL  p.  822),  for  Nos. 
^  ^  3^  4:  with  which  may  be  compared  the 
ftftrtaa  Fttrwm  (Colon.  AJK  1618,  tom.  y.  p. 
0:  tkdhion  of  Braisicanns  (Basil.  AJ).  1531) ; 
tfe  Qrmiog^a  8,  Jtuubu  LerintnaiM  by  Vincen- 
^  Bmslii  (Lugdoai,  ▲.!>.  1613)  and  the  list 
«f  tk  vwb  dT  Eocherius  giren  by  Schonemann 
•  ^  ML  ?a<r.  Zilt  torn.  iL  cap.  t.  {  36. 
iWaoootttof  St  Maurice  (No;  5  in  the  abore 
41  m  efited  ta  an  inconsistent  and  indefensible 
^  by  L  SariuB,  and  in  a  not  much  better 
^^^m.  by  MombriUas.  At  length  Father 
^^■^^  S.  J^  found  a  copr  in  a  celebrated 
^^■'■tay  of  the  Jura,  and  his  copy  has  been 
"^^  by  Raiaart,  who  has  giyen  it,  with 
•fa«  KUct,  in   hb  Ada  Mar^rum  (2nd  ed. 

'tiiniMi,  i.a  1713). 

^  tmhtHo^  has  arisen  from  the  existence 
■iHond  Ineberius,  who  must  have  flourished 
^•■toylsier.  [EucHSBiTO  (4).!  Some  have 
**it«Mi  tbst  Lyons  was  alM  the  see  of  this 
'*^4i*'  Bat  of  this  there  is  no  trustworthy 
*^^  it  bas  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
^'^'^  by  Jm.  Aatelmius  AMseriio  pro  utUoo 
^^i^^Lwgdmm9itpi$oopoi?aiiM,  1726). 

[J.  G.  C] 

KCCHERIUB  (S),  ST.,  placed  first  in  the 
**  «f  the  biihojps  of  Viriers  by  Gams,  and 
^^tbt  aathors  of  the  GaOia  Christiana, 
J^**^  St.  Maspidanus,  and  followed  by  St. 
f^JJH  b«t  bis  position  in  the  list  is  a  matter 
*\^J"^wt,  tad  bis  date  is  unknown.  Gams 
«<■  the  «tt  bisbop  A.D.  432.  (OaU.  Christ. 
*^-«;Gsii^&ri»J>«c.  656.)  [S.  A.  R] 
noaL^voL.  u. 


EU0HEBIU8  ^),  bishop  of  Tongres.  (Gag, 
Christ  m,%17.)    [&UCHABIU8  (5).]     [R.T.  S.] 

EUOHEBIUS  (4X  ninth  bishop  of  Avignon, 
subscribing  the  fourth  council  of  Aries,  524,  the 
council  of  Carpentras,  527,  and  the  second  of 
Orange,  529  (Mansi,  riu.  627,  708,  709,  718). 
The  subscriptions  being  without  names  of  sees, 
this  Eucherius  was  suppoted  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Lyons,  but  in  the  OalUa  Christiana  (i.  798) 
eridenoe  is  produced  that  he  was  really  bishop 
of  Arignon.  [S.  A.  B.] 

EUOHBBIUB  (6),  bishop  of  Antibes  (a  see 
afterwards  remored  to  Grasse).  [Ethebiub  (1).] 

EUOHEBIUS  re),  reputed  bishop  of  Terra- 
cina.  A  bishop  Eucherius  is  found  in  the  ancient 
lists  of  the  ctkurch  of  Terracina  (Ug.  Ital,  Sac, 
i.  1290;  ConUtor,  Hist,  Termdna,  409^  but 
without  date.  A  letter,  probably  spurious,  of 
pope  Liberius  to  Vigilius,  dated  536,  is  signed 
by  a  bishop  unnamed  but  described  as  **  Terra- 
cinensis  "  (Mansi,  Condi,  ix.  7  a ;  Jaffcj,  Bsg.  Pont. 
935),  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  bishop 
of  this  letter  was  the  undated  Eucherius. 

|T.  W.  D.] 

EUOHEBIUS  (7),  ST.,  the  32nd  bishop  of 
Orleans.  The  authority  for  his  life  is  an  account 
by  an  anonymous,  but  apparently  contemporary, 
author,  to  be  found  in  Boll.  Acta  8S.  Feb.  iii. 
217  (cf.  iTtsf.  Lit.  de  la  France,  It.  78).  He 
was  bom  at  Orleans,  of  noble  parents,  towards 
the  close  of  the  7th  centurr,  and  was  bap- 
tised by  Ansbertus,  bishop  of  Autun.  In  his 
studies,  which  he  began  at  seven  years  of  age, 
he  surpassed  all  his  comrades.  I>eclining  the 
temptations  of  a  civil  career,  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Jumi^ges  (Gemmeticum)  in  Neos- 
tria,  and  there  followed  the  ordinary  routine 
of  a  monk'a  life  until,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Soavaricus,  bishop  of  Orleans,  the  people  peti- 
tioned Charles  Martel  to  appoint  him  to  the  see 
(A.D.  717).  Their  request  was  granted,  but 
force  waa  almost  necessary  to  separate  the  reluc- 
tant bishop-elect  from  the  weeping  brethren.  In 
his  diocese  he  was  remarkable  for  his  activity 
and  self-devotion,  while  his  personal  qualities 
were  such  as  to  win  unbounded  popularity,  tie 
was,  mys  his  biographer,  **mente  tranquillus, 
vultu  serenus,  aspectu  amabilis,  corpora  deconis 
et  corde  strenuus."  But  his  episcopal  career  was 
destined  to  an  abrupt  close.  Envy,  we  are  told, 
raised  him  up  enemies  who  poisoned  the  ear  of 
Charles  Martel.  Charles,  on  his  return  from 
victory  over  the  Saracens  at  Tours,  ordered  the 
bishop  to  follow  him  to  Paris,  and  thence  sent 
him  into  exile  to  Cologne  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  episcopate  (a.d.  732).  Though  his  biographer 
is  not  explicit,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  real 
cause  of  difference  was  the  resistance  of  the 
bishop  to  the  appropriation  by  the  mayor  of 
the  palace  of  church  revenues  and  lands  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  wars  with  the  Sarar-^ns. 

At  Cologne  his  popularity  soon  appeared  too 
great,  and  he  was  exiled  to  Hasbain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Li^e.  Here  or  at  Sarchinium 
(SarcingX  near  by,  he  died  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  expatriation  (a.d.  738  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  742  or  743),  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Trudo.  His  remains,  togeth(»r 
with  those  of  St.  Trudo,  were  about  150  yeara 

S 


2S8 

Utar  tlarttod  to  ■  podtlon  of  hoBoDT  bj  Fnneo, 
biihop  of  Li^ga.  Ha  i<  camiafniontiid  Feb.  30. 
iOalL  CkriMt.  Tiii.  U17;  Buna.  A.  E.ma.  741 
itL  ;  Sgsb.  G«mbUc  ClinM.,  in  Boaqaat,  ili. 
846.)  [S.  A.  K] 


btehapicf  G«n«T*,  ■ncooadlDg  Hnportnniu,  and 
foUsarad  bj  Onbartni,  in  tba  iHt  lulf  of  the 
«tli  MDtSTT.  (Gali.  CArut,  iri.  SM ;  Oamt, 
&riM  EpiK.  277.)  [S.  A.  &] 

EUOHEKIUB  (9),  FLAVmS,  oonanl,  with 
FIktIiu  STiniu,  whan  Gragorj  tiuUnun  mdla 
Ui  irilL     (Greg.  Nat  Tnl.)  [K.  V.] 

BUOHEBIUS  (10),  aldaat  ami  ef  3Ul!cha  bf 
SeiCD*.  HU  Urth,  •hich  took  placa  at  Roma  In 
S89,  i*  Mlebnt«l  b;  CUudiu  (d«  Z<iw£  filW.  lii. 
173  foil,).  Oroaiiu  (Sul.  Til.  3T,  38)  and  PfaUo- 
•torgliu  (Silt.  lii.  S)  aocuM  Stilicho  of  h»[ng 
d«ieiu  apon  tha  ampira  for  hii  aoo  (c£  Soi. 
ff.  £.  ii.  4,  f  I).  Zoaimni  (r.  32)  TaprtMDU 
tha  charge  uaeajamn;  ofOljmpiai.  Enehtriiu, 
■ho,  lucordiDg  to  Oroaloi  (tiL  3S),  mi  from 
hii  ekrif  r«*n  in  SDcmy  of  the  Chriitbo  faith 
■od  bcDt  OD  pcrMcating  it,  la  oider  to  pleaie 
the  bubtriaiu  raitond  the  heithtn  templet  and 
dotrojed  Cbriatlu  chnnhaa.  Wben  hi>  father 
wu  aeiied  at  RaveBiia  (a.d.  408)  Euchtriut  a«d 
to  Rome,  nd  took  rcAige  la  a  templa.  Orden 
arrirad  from  Honorlo*  to  put  him  to  deatb, 
and  thej  wore  >i«CBl«d  bf  tha  euBucha  ArHcioa 
and  TntDtloa,  joit  bafore  tha  aniTal  of  Alarlc 
(PbiloaL  lii.  a ;  Zoiim.  t.  34)  [H.  F.  A.] 


Apollinaria  {Epp.  iii.  B),  who  daicrif 


g  tb*  Ti 


i  of  the  . 


bj  SidODioi 


ii  alight  reward  from  the  degenent* 
(imn.  lie  wuprobablf  thaMutor  whoaedeath 
bj  the  tmcharj  of  duke  Victchoi,  the  officer  of 
Enric  the  Vtiigoth,  ii  nUt«l  b;  Gregory  of 
Tonra  (flu*.  Frtma.  ii.  20).  [R.  T.  S,] 

BCOHIKUS  [■  roentioDed  bj  Boeca  (5»(. 
Hitl.  c  viil.  fol.  151  a,  ed.  1575),  but  iiomitted 
In  Belleodea'*  Teruoa  (toL  ii.,  p.  58,  ed.  1821). 
Dempftar  regirdi  him  a>  the  author  of  OnowiiM 
J'iai,  lib.  i.,  Slaluia  Eocbaiailica,  lib.  i.,  and 
glTe)  Boeee  for  hit  authority  in  eateriag 
Enchian*  In  hi*  Ealeodar  at  Angiut  S8,  "  la 
Scotia  Eachini  epiKopi  oogDomento  Dai  tlmeo- 
til."  Leiley  aauciatea  him  with  S3.  Colman, 
Prlacoa,  Uedan,  and  Modan.  biahopa  and  Goa- 
feuon  ia  Scollaad  in  the  timt  of  King  Conran 
(i.D.  501-535).  (Up.  Forbei,  Kal.  ScbU.  Sji»U, 
SOB,  335 ;  Derapatar,  SM.  End.  Ovnt.  Soot.  i. 
252;  Leilaent,  d*  Rtb.  Qat.  Scat.  137  ;  Boilaad. 
Acta  88.  Aagoit  28,  torn.  Ti.  141  c ;  Tanner,  BiU. 
STl.)  [J.  Q.] 


EUCUITHS 

fall  woT^  on  hareuea,  tmnalatea  the  MM 
((ix '*"»>),  hot  in  tbii  next  gntrUiiiB  Ot 
Hemliani  had  obtained  a  technical  lami  ia 
OrMk  alao,  and  wert  known  ai  Enehitai  {itx^ 
or  ttxirai).  Thdr  chief  eharactcrittie  «*>  IkU 
they  profiued  to  gira  tboDaelTea  ntirclf  t* 
prayer,  refiuing  to  do  any  work,  and  brlij  kj- 
begging;  in  thii  dlAring  from  the  ChriAiiB 
monki  of  the  time,  who  (apportad  ILoBKita 
by  the  labonr  of  their  handi.  A  (nrthtr  iil- 
feranoa  wa*  that  thgy  ware  of  both  nam,  w\» 
went  alMOt  togethar;  nay,  in  anmaieT  wettbir 
lying  down  and  Aieepiag  in  the  atneta,  mm  ud 
women  promiacnonily,  aa  pcnona  who  had  r^ 
nonnced  the  world,  and  had  no  pouoBOB  or 
habiUtlon  of  their  own.  Epiptaaniu  li  williag 
beliere  that  moch  impurity  ranltad  fnni  tkii 


I  impurity  ranltad  fnni  tkii 
It  pretend  to  ban  any  kiw«> 


practice,  bat  d( 

dgt  of  tbli  I 

immencamant  of  tbia  aect  from  the  rdpi  of 
Conitantiaa,  who  died  A.D.  38t.  Tbeodortl.  whi 
apeaka  of  it  (H.  E.  i>.  11 ;  Eaer.  IA.  ir. 
10;  Bt\.  Silt,  iii^  Vit.  Mardmt.  toL  liL  1I4«X 
placM  ita  begioning  a  few  yean  later  nndar 
ValeotlniaD.  There  doe*  not ae«n  to  beany  nal 
foundation  for  tha  charge  that  the  Enchita  wri 
derived  from  the  Manichest.  Epiphamu  eoa- 
necta  them  with  the  hestben  derotn*  wbooi  ha 
calli  Euphemito,  and  who  It  aeema  hvj  (la 
been  knowa  ai  UMaaliin* ;  and  it  ia  Terr  cre- 
dible that  before  tbt  Chiiatian  Eachim,  fikten 
had  gone  about  Id  theae  regioni,  oncopoecud 
with  Chrtatianity,  who  nnder  pretenot  of  deto- 
Uon  liTcd  an  idle  life.  The  Eachita  afpeu 
nenr  to  haTe  made  any  entrance  into  the  Wot, 
bat  in  the  Eaal,  thongh  probably  at  no  time  Tery 
nnmeroot,  thc7  are  heard  of  for  centnrie* ;  and 
when  the  Bogomilee  of  th*  12th  century  ij- 
peared,  the  name  Measalian  ttill  lurriTed,  and 
the  new  heretics  were  auppoied,  and  perhapawitk 
truth,  to  be  deaceudanti  of  the  andent  KCt. 

In  the  time  of  Epiphauina  the  MeataUtu 
would  iMm  to  be  acarcely  entitled  to  be  called  • 
tecL  Ha  deacribei  them  a)  hanng  no  aeltlti 
ayetam  and  no  recojnued  leader;  and  he  im 
putei  to  them  no  error  of  doctrine,  but  onl] 
cHtidiea  their  manner  of  life.  He  lelli,  fa 
inttance,  that  they  had  no  regard  for  the  chord 

but,  when  after  their  prayara  they  were  hungn 
they  ate  and  drank  auch  food  ai  they  could  fr\ 
no  matter  what  the  hour  or  aeaaon  might  b 
Bpiphaniat  atatea  alao  that  one  of  theae  peopl 
woald  claim  to  be  any  peraon  yea  might  nam 
to  blm  :  name  oar  Bleued  Lord  Hinuclf,  oi  ai 
Lgel,  prophet,  or  patriarch,  and  he  would  aa 


tbattli 


laelf. 


if  Enchite  doctrine  arc  appi 

reutly  of  grrater  aotl(|<iity  than   the  antha 

who  preaerre  them.     One  ia  giTen  by  Tinwthei 

(d«  Stetpliane  Hatr.  in  CoteUer'a  ifon.  Eec  G 

a  praabyter  of  t 

id  hli  daU  ODD 

ban  ai   of  the  A 

f  hti  account  «i 


tba  anppoHtl 
wares.  TI* 

a  of  thfi  COQIM 
itly  to  be  nx 
imariea     of    M 


EUCUITKB 

4aT«  vsed  «  MessalUn  oook  ct]l«Q  iUM<»ciit,  the 
doctrines  of  which,  PhotioB  mIU  us,  had  been 
expowd  and  anathematiMd  at  tha  council  of 
Ephesiu  ia  431.  Bat  in  anj  case,  it  is  likelj 
that  the  same  book  furnished  the  *<  heads  of  the 
impions  doctrine  of  the  Messalians  taken  from 
their  own  book,"  which  are  giren  by  Joannes 
Damaaeenns  (de  Haer,  ap.  CoteUer,  Mon,  Eee,  Or. 
L  303,  and  Opp,  Le  Qoien,  L  05X  bat  which 
would  seem  also  (see  Wolf;  ifisi.  BogomU,  p.  11) 
to  hare  been  separatelj  presenred  in  two  MSS. 
at  Leipsic  (Acta  Ermiitormn,  1696,  p.  299 ;  1699, 
p.  157 ;  and  in  the  Bodleian,  Cod.  Barooc  185). 
From  these  sources  we  derire  either  the  theory  in 
which  the  Euchite  practices  originated,  or  else 
one  which  was  soon  doTised  to  ju^fy  them. 

They  held  then  that  in  oonseqaence  of  Adam's 
sin  erery  one  had  from  his  birth  a  demon,  sub- 
stantially united  to  his  soul,  which  incited  htm 
to  sin.     For  the  expulsion  of  this  demon  baptism 
was  inefiectual.     Dealing  only  with  past  sin  it 
did  but  shear  off  the  sur»ce  growth,  and  did  not 
touch  the  root  of  the  evil.     The  true  remedy 
was  intense,  concentrated  prayer,  continued  till  it 
produced  a  state  from  which  all  affections  and 
roUtions  were  banished  (&ird0tia).    In  this  the 
soal  felt  as  sensible  a  consciousness  of  union  with 
its  heaTsnly  bridegroom  as  an  earthly  bride  in 
the  embraces  of  her  husband.    Then  the  demon 
went  out  in  the  spittle  or  in  the  mucus  of 
the  noae,  or  was  seen  to  depart  in  smoke  or 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  there  was  in  like 
manner  sennble   OTidenoe  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.     St.  Augustine    {Haer,  57), 
who    here    had    some    source    of  information 
independent    of    Epiphaiiitis,    whom    in    this 
part  of  his  work  he  has  been  abridging,  ascribes 
to  them  a  fhncy  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  be 
seen  to  enter  in  the  appearance  of  innocuous  fire, 
and  the  demon  to  pass  out  of  the  man's  mouth 
in  tlie  form  of  a  sow  with  her  farrow.     Possibly 
iangunge  intended  by  them  metaphorically  was 
misunderstood;   for  they  described  the  soul  of 
him  who  had  not  Christ  in  him  as  the  abode  of 
serpents  and  renoroous   beasts.    They  further 
thought  that  he  who  had  arrired  at  the  passion- 
less state  could  see  the  Holy  Trinity  with  his 
bodily  eyes;   that  the  three  hypostases  of  the 
Trinity  coalesced  into  one,  which  united  itself 
with   worthy  so^Js      This  doctrine  no  doubt 
fumishes  tiae  sey  to  the  account  giren  by  Epi- 
phanius  of  the  effacement  of  the  sense  of  distinct 
personality  in  members  of  this  sect.    They  held 
that  in  the  passionless  state  at  which  they  aimed 
a  noan  might  attain  a  perfection  in  which  sin 
was  impoesible  to  him;   he  needed  neither  in- 
struction for  his  soul  nor  fasting  to  discipline 
his  body,  for  delicate  food  and  luxurious  living, 
which  might  be  a  temptation  to  others,  could  stir 
no  eril  desire  in  him.     It  is  probably  a  miscon- 
ception of  their  doctrine  to  suppose  that  they 
held  his  pririleges  extended  to  being  guilty  of 
licentious  conduct  without  falling  firom  his  per- 
fection.    The  soul  of  him  who  was  *'  spiritual,** 
for  such   they  boasted   themselTos  to  be,  was 
changed  into  the  divine  nature;   he  could  see 
things  inrisible  to  ordinary  men;  and  so  some 
•f  them  used  to  dance  by  way  of  trampline  on 
the  demons   which  they  saw,  a  practice  from 
which  they  were  called  Choreutae.     It  is  not 
wonderful  to  read  that,  absorbed  in  their  mystic 
C3Btem|»Iation,  they  used  to  sleep  great  part  of 
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their  time  away;  but  the  things  they  saw  in 
their  dreams,  they  took  for  realities,  and  boasted 
that  they  then  acquired  a  knowledge  of  future 
erents,  that  they  could  see  the  condition  of 
departed  souls,  and  that  they  could  read  men's 
hearts.  Both  sexes  might  partake  of  this 
divine  illumination,  and  they  had  female  teachers, 
whom  they  honoured  not  only  more  than  or- 
dinary laymen,  but  more  than  the  clergy.  The 
use  of  the  Lord's  Supper  they  looked  on  as  a 
thing  indifferent;  it  could  neither  benefit  the 
worthy  nor  harm  the  unworthy  receiver ;  but 
there  was  no  reason  for  separating  fVom  the 
church  by  refusing  to  partake  of  it.  Indeed,  so 
little  did  they  wish  to  break  with  the  church 
that  they  were  said  to  have  no  scruple  about 
denying  and  anathematising  their  doctrines,  a 
cha^  which  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
behaviour  of  the  first  convicted  heretics  of  this 
sect,  concerning  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  they  refused 
manual  labour,  and  lived  by  begging ;  and  they  dis- 
paraged all  the  ordinary  forms  of  Christian  charity 
in  comparison  of  the  merit  of  bestowing  alms  on 
one  of  their  members.  They  had  speculations 
about  our  Lord's  humanity,  uf  which  the  most 
intelligible  is  that  the  body  which  He  assumed 
had  bMU  full  of  demons,  which  it  was  necessary 
for  Him  to  expel. 

History, — ^The  first  whom  we  read  of  as  a 
leader  of  the  sect  is  Adelphius,  and  Adelphians 
was  one  of  the  many  names  by  which  they  were 
known.  He  was  neither  priest  nor  monk,  but 
an  ordinary  layman,  and  was  of  Mesopotamia. 
Epiphanius  speaks  of  the  Messalians  of  his  time 
as  not  having  any  recognised  leader,  but  he  mon- 
tions  that  they  came  from  Mesopotamia.  Theo- 
doret  tells  that  Flavian  bishop  of  Antioch, 
having  learned  that  Messalian  doctrines  were 
being  propagated  at  Edessa  (probably  from  the 
statement  of  Messalians  in  his  own  diocese  that 
they  had  there  been  taught),  sent  a  body  of 
monks  to  bring  the  fklse  teachers  to  Antioch. 
There  they  denied  their  doctrines,  and  charged 
their  accusers  with  calumny.  Flavian  then  used 
an  artifice  afterwards  repeated  by  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  in  the  case  of  the  Bogoroiles.  He  affected 
to  take  the  part  of  the  accused,  treated  Adel- 
phius, who  was  an  old  roan,  with  great  respect, 
and  led  him  to  believe  that  he  would  find  io  an 
aged  bishop  one  able  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  views,  which  younger  men  rejected  only 
from  want  of  experience.  Adelphius,  having 
been  thus  enticed  into  a  full  disclosure  of  his 
sentiments,  was  rebuked  11  the  words  addressed 
by  Daniel  to  the  wicked  elder  (Susanna,  52)  and 
punished  as  convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
He  and  his  party  were  beaten,  excommunicated 
and  banished,  and  were  not  allowed,  as  they 
wished,  the  alternative  of  recantation,  inasmuch 
as  no  confidence  was  felt  in  their  sincerity, 
especially  because  they  were  found  communicat- 
ing by  writing  in  friendly  terms  with  Messalians 
whom  they  had  anathematized.  We  consider 
that  it  was  on  this  occasion  Flavian  held  a  synod 
against  the  Messalians  (Photius,  52)  attended 
by  three  other  bishops  (Bizus  of  Seleucia,  a 
Mesopotamian  bishop,  Maruthas,  described  by 
Photius  as  bishop  of  the  Supharenians,  and 
Samus),  and  by  about  thirty  priests  and 
deacons.  Besides  Adelphius  there  were  ccn- 
demned  on  this   occasion   two   persons  nan[«94 
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SabM,  one  of  them  a  monk  end  m  emnch, 
fiostathios  of  Edeisa,  Dadoes,  Hennas,  Symeon, 
and  otherb.  Flavian  wrote  to  the  bishops  of 
Edessa  and  its  neighbourhood,  acquainting  them 
with  what  had  been  done,  and  received  from 
them  an  approving  reply.  The  Messalians  who 
had  been  banished  from  Syria  went  to  Pamphylia, 
and  there  met  new  antagonists.  Thej  were 
Again  condemned  in  a  council  of  twenty-five 
Mshops  held  at  Side  and  presided  over  by  the 
celebrated  Amphilochius  of  looninm.  The 
council  sent  a  synodical  letter  to  Flavian,  in- 
forming him  of  their  proceedings,  and  in  the 
Acts  Amphilochius  gave  a  full  statement  of  the 
Messalian  tenets  expressed  in  their  own  words. 
It  is  possible  that  the  substance  of  this  state- 
ment is  preserved  for  us  in  the  work  of  Timo- 
theus  already  referred  to.  Photius  represents 
the  synod  at  Antioch  just  mentioned  as  having 
been  called  in  consequence  of  the  synodical  letter 
from  Side,  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful.  On 
comparing  Photius  with  Theodoret,  it  seems 
plain  that  both  are  speaking  of  the  same  thing, 
and  Theodoret  mentions  only  one  set  of  proceed- 
ings at  Antioch,  vix.,  that  which  ended  in  the 
bsAishment  of  the  Euchites  to  Pamphylia.  It  is 
unlikelv  that  after  their  expulsion  they  would 
or  could  have  returned  to  Antioch  to  receive  a 
new  condemnation;  and  the  synodical  acts  at 
Antioch  contain  no  letter  to  Amphilochius,  no 
approval  of  anything  done  at  Side,  but  only  a 
letter  to  Edessa,  as  might  be  expected  if  the 
•occasion  of  the  council  was  that  which  we  have 
assigned  to  it.  We  renird,  therefore,  Photius  as 
misled  by  finding  in  the  volume  which  he  used 
the  acts  of  the  synod  at  Side  coming  before 
those  of  that  at  Antioch ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Theodoret  also,  in  his  Eoc  Hitt^  mentions 
the  proceedings  in  Pamphylia  before  mentioning 
those  which  resulted  in  the  banishment  of  the 
Messalians  to  Pamphylia.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
fix  the  year  of  these  proceedings,  but  a  date 
somewhere  aboat  390  will  not  be  very  £Eur 
wrong. 

Measures  were  taken  against  the  Messalians  in 
Armenia  also.  Letoias  bishop  of  Melitene  by  letter 
asked  and  obtained  information  fh>m  Flavian  as  to 
the  proceedings  agaiast  them  in  Antioch.  Finding 
some  monasteries  in  his  diocese  infected  by  this 
heroty,  he  set  fire  to  these  dens  of  robbers,  and 
hunted  the  wolves  from  his  sbeepfold.  A  less 
aealous  Armenian  bishop  was  rebuked  by  Flavian 
for  favour  shewn  to  these  heretics.  In  Pamphylia 
the  contest  with  them  lasted  for  several  years. 
The  leaders  on  the  orthodox  side  were  another 
Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Side,  and  Verinianus 
bbhop  of  Perga.  They  were  stimulated  to 
their  task  by  energetic  letters  firom  Atticus 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  later,  in  A.D.  426, 
from  the  svnod  held  for  the  consecration  of 
Sisinnius,  the  successor  of  Atticus,  in  which 
Theodotus  of  Antioch  and  another  bishop  named 
Neon  are  mentioned  by  Photius  as  having  taken 
active  parts.  Messalianism  had  probably  at 
that  time  given  some  troable  in  Constantinople 
itself.  NUns  {de  Vol,  Pa>tp,  ad  Kagnam,  21) 
couples  with  the  name  of  Adelphios  of  Meso- 
potamia, Alexander,  who  polluted  Constantinople 
with  like  teaching,  and  against  whom  he  con- 
tends that  the  idleness  they  inculcated,  instead 
of  being  an  aid  to  devotion,  gave  scope  to  evil 
thoughts  and  evil  passions,  and  was  inimical  to 


the  tme  spirit  of  prayer.  Tillemont  has  eoiii 
jectured  that  this  was  the  Alexander  who  abonk 
this  time  founded  the  order  of  the  Aooemetab 
(see  Dicr.  Chbxst.  Ant-X  but  the  identification 
is  hi  from  certain.  There  is  no  corroborative 
evidence  that  the  latter  was  a  heretic  save  that 
his  name  has  not  been  honoured  with  the  prefix 
of  saint ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  his  institution 
wonld  have  met  with  the  success  it  did,  if  it  could 
be  represented  as  a  scheme  devised  by  a  notorious 
Messalian  to  carry  out  the  notions  of  his  sect  aa 
to  the  duty  of  incessant  prayer. 

During  the  interval  between  the  acoes8i<m  of 
Sisinnius  and  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  431, 
John  of  Antioch  wrote  to  Mestorius  about  the 
Messalians,  and  Theodosins  legislated  against 
them  (xvi  Cod.  Theod.  de  Haer,^  voL  vi.  p.  187). 
At  Ephesus  Valerian  of  Iconium,  and  Amphi- 
lochius of  Side,  in  the  name  of  the  bishops  of 
Lycaonia  and  Pamphylia,  obtained  from  the 
council  a  confirmation  of  the  decrees  made 
against  the  Euchites  at  Constantinople  in  426. 
They  also  procured  the  anathematixation  of 
the  Messalian  book  called  AmstHau^  passages 
fh»m  which  Valerian  laid  before  tiie  synod. 
(Mansi,  iv.  1477.)  Fabricins  names  Agapios, 
and  Walch  Adelphius  as  the  author  of  this  book, 
but  the  writer  is  really  unknown.  These  pro- 
ceedings at  Ephesus  were  unknown  to  Gregory 
the  Great  {Ep,  vi.  14,  ad  Nanem^  toL  vii  p. 
361),  but  are  mentioned  by  Photius,  and  the 
decree  was  read  at  the  second  council  of  Micaea. 
(Mansi,  xii.  1025.)  The  cause  of  Gregory's 
oversight  may  have  been  that  his  correspondent 
cited  to  him  as  Ephesine  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Antioch,  and  that  Gregory  searched  the  Ephesine 
acts  in  i^n  for  the  names  of  Adelphius  and  Sabaa» 
We  learn  frt>m  the  Ephesine  decree  that  Messa- 
lianism had  also  been  condemned  at  Alexandria, 
and  Timothens  mentions  Cyril  as  an  antagonist 
of  these  heretics.  There  is  a  passage  (Ep.  ad 
Calosvrium,  prefixed  to  the  tract  Adv,  AtUhropO' 
morpL  rii.  363)  in  which  Cvril  rebukes  certain 
monks  who  refused  to  work,  and  made  piety  a 
cloak  for  laxiness,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  monks  were  Euchites.  The  articles  of  the 
A$ceticus  were  the  subject  of  twenty-four  ana- 
thematisms  by  Archelaus  (who  occupied  the  see 
of  Qiesarea  in  Cappadocia  some  time  between 
the  two  Ephesine  synods  of  431  and  449,  there 
being  at  the  latter  date  a  different  bishop  in 
that  see)  and  of  two  letters  by  Heracleioas 
of  Nyssa,  who  also  may  be  placed  about  440. 
The  next  Euchite  leader  of  whom  we  read  is 
LuiPETiUB.  He  was  so  prominent  that  his 
followers  were  called  after  him  Lampetians,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  sect  who 
attained  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  He  had 
been  ordained  by  Alypius,  whom  we  know,  from 
a  correspondence  with  the  emperor  Leo,  to  have 
been  bishop  of  Caesarea  (Cappadocia)  in  458. 
He  was  accused  to  Alypius  by  the  presbyter 
Gerontius,  superior  of  the  monks  at  Glitis,  on 
the  charge  of  undue  familiarity  with  women,  of 
unseemly  language  on  the  subject,  of  scoffing 
at  those  who  took  part  in  the  musical  services 
of  the  church  as  being  still  under  the  law, 
when  they  ought  to  make  melody  only  in  their 
hearts,  and  of  other  Euchite  doctrines  and 
practices.  The  examination  of  the  charge  was 
delegated  by  Alypius  to  Hormisdas  bishop  of 
Comana,  and  the  result  was  that  Lampetius  waa 
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crademiieil  and  degraded  from  the  priesthood. 
He  wrote  a  work  called  the  Tettament,  to  which 
an  answer  was  written  bj  the  Monophysite 
SeTcmsy  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of 
Antioch.  A  fragment  of  this  answer  is  pre- 
vnred  in  a  catena  belonging  to  New  College, 
Oxford.  (Wolf,  Aneodota  Oraeoa,  iii.  182.)  It 
insists  on  the  dot  j  of  praising  God,  not  with  the 
heart  onl  j,  but  with  the  voice  also.  The  same 
catena  contains  an  extract  from  another  work 
of  Serems  against  the  Enchites,  an  epistle  to  a 
bishop  Solon.  This  extract  accounts  for  the 
cessation  of  miracles  in  the  Christian  church. 
Photins  tells  that  in  Rhinocomra  two  persons 
named  Alphens,  one  of  them  a  bishop,  defended 
the  orthodoxj  of  this  Lampetius,  and  were  in 
consequence  deposed.  He  learned  this  from  a 
letter  written  by  Ptolemy,  another  bishop  of  the 
same  district,  to  Timothens  of  Alexandria.  There 
hare  been  at  Alexandria  several  bishops  of  that 
name,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  Timotheus 
intended  is  he  who  was  contemporary  with 
Lampetius,  and  who  sat  from  460  to  482. 

The  next  Messalian  leader  of  whom  we  read 
(in  Timothens)  is  a  money-changer  named 
Mabciah,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  6th 
eentnry,  and  from  whom  these  sectaries  came 
to  be  odled  by  the  somewhat  confusing  name  of 
Marcianists.  The  correspondence  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  already  referred  to,  arose  out  of  the 
condemnation  under  this  name,  unknown  in  the 
West,  in  595,  of  one  John,  a  presbyter  of 
Chaleedon.  He  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  pro- 
Bounced  him  orthodox,  complaining  that  he  had 
not  even  been  able  to  make  out  from  his  accusers 
what  the  heresy  of  Marcianism  was. 

In  the  7th  century  Maximus,  in  his  scholia  on 
the  Paeudo  Dionysius  (H.  88),  charges  those  whom 
he  describes  by  the  various  equivalent  names  of 
Lampetians,  Messalians,  Adelphians,  and  Mar- 
ctanists,  with  giving  but  three  years  to  ascetic 
life,  and  abandoning  the  rest  of  their  life  to  all 
manner  of  debaudiery.  Assemani  {Bibl,  Or. 
voL  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  172),  in  his  account  of  the 
schisms  of  the  Syrian  Nestorians,  gives  fh>m 
Oriental  sources  several  notices,  reaching  from 
the  year  577  to  694,  of  the  attempts  of  the 
Kestorians  to  put  down  Messalianism,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  aversion  of  these  heretics 
to  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  fasting,  and 
to  church  psalmody.  The  article  in  Photius  on 
anti-Meuaiian  literature,  already  cited,  implies 
that  the  sect  was,  in  his  time,  not  yet  extinct. 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  Mosalians  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Bogomile  heresy  in  the 
12th  mntury.  The  history  of  that  controversy 
Uea  out  of  the  period  embraced  by  this  dic- 
tionary. What  was  asserted  by  the  writers  of 
the  period  concerning  the  early  history  of  the 
sect  may  be  conveniently  consulted  in  Tollius 
{Insignia  72m.  Hoi.),  where  is  found  the  work 
on  the  Messalians  of  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  with 
extracts  relating  to  these  heretics  from  Con- 
stantino Harroenopnlus,  and  Michael  Psellus. 
Euthymius,  for  instance,  ascribes  the  origin  of 
the  sect  to  a  certain  Peter,  or  Wolf-Peter,  so 
called  because  the  spectators,  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  that  after  three 
days  he  would  rise  again,  saw  only  the  demon 
in  the  form  of  a  wolf  escaping  from  tho  cairn 
ander  which  he  lay ;  and  he  speaks  of  a  certain 
Tychicns^  his  disciple^  who  eorrupted  and  wUm 
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interpreted  the  Scriptures,  especially  Hie-  Gospel 
aoconiing  to  St.  Matthew.  Harmenopulas  com* 
plains  of  their  abominating  the  cross,  holding 
the  Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist  in  n»  hooour,. 
breaking  marriages,  and  allowing  those  who 
would,  to  mutilate  themselves,  and  he  ascribes 
certain  immoral  teaching  to  one  Elentherus,  m 
Papblagonian.  Psellus  circumstantially  tells  of 
these  heretics  the  old  stories  of  ^'Oedipodean 
intercourse  and  Thyestean  banquets."  All  these 
things,  for  which  no  early  authority  can  be  cited, 
may  safely  be  set  aside.  A  later  revival  of 
Messalian  ideas  took  place  in  the  mystics  of 
Mount  Athos  of  the  14th  century. 

To  the  various  names  already  mentioned  by 
which  the  Euchites  were  known  may  be  added 
that  of"  Enthusiasts,"  given  by  Theodoret,  which 
is  used  in  some  of  the  decrees  against  them  ;  and 
"  Eustathians,"  given  by  Timotheus.  There  was 
a  Messalian  Eustathius  of  Edessa,  but  this  name 
was  probably  derived  from  the  better  known 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste.  The  name  Psalliani  only 
originated  in  a  transcriber's  error.  We  have 
referred  in  the  course  of  this  article  to  the 
principal  ancient  writers  who  speak  of  the 
Messalians.  We  have  only  to  add  references  to 
Ephrem  Syrus  (Opp,  Syr.-Lat.  ii.  485).  A 
passage  quoted  ttom  his  Testament  is  proved 
by  the  Syriac  to  have  been  an  interpolation  in 
the  Greek  text  (0pp.  Gr.Lat.  ii.  242,  403 ; 
Assemani,  Btbl.  Or.  i.  145).  There  is  a  notice 
also  in  Jerome  (Prol,  Dial.  cont.  Pekuf.  ii.  679, 
Vallars.).  Of  modem  writers,  those  who  may 
most  usefblly  be  consulted  are  Tillemont,  viii. 
530;  Walch,  Higt.  der  Ket*.  tii.  418;  and 
Neander,  Ch.  Bist.  iu.  323.  [G.  S.] 

EUGHOLIUS  (EnooLus,  Ascholius,  Acho- 
Lins),  a  man  at  Constantinople  suborned  to  assas- 
sinate the  Patriarch  Macedonius.  The  attempt 
failed,  and  Macedonius  shewed  a  questionable- 
kindness  by  ordering  gifts  to  be  presented  to  him. 
(Theodor.  Lect.  Ecd.  Hiit.  ii.  22.  Patrol  Graec. 
Ixxxvi.  part  L  576  ;  Theoph.  Chrmiixm.  198.) 

[W.  M.  S.] 

EUCHROCIA  (EncROCiA),  wife  of  the 
orator  and  poet  Delphidius,  described  as  a  noble 
matron  of  Bordeaux.  After  the  rescript  of  GratiaU; 
381,  against  the  Priscillianists,  when  Priscillinn,. 
accompanied  by  Instantius  and  Salvianus,  under- 
took a  journey  through  Gaul  to  Italy  to  cleai 
themselves  and  their  party  before  pope  Damasus 
of  the  charges  against  them,  after  being  repelled 
by  the  bishop  of  Bordeaux,  Delphinus,  the/ 
found  a  refuge  on  the  land^t  uf  Euchrocia.  Th<>r4 
they  success^lly  sowed  the  seeds  of  their  heresy. 
They  went  on  thence  to  Milan  and  Rome,  accom- 
panied by  Euchrocia  and  her  daughter  Procula. 
A  crowd  of  others,  women  especially,  accom- 
panied them.  Injurious  calumnies  were  vigor- 
ously circulated  against  mother  and  daughter 
by  their  religious  opponents.  Euchrocia  was 
beheaded  at  Treves,  386,  with  Priscillian  and 
his  chief  associates  (Sulp.  Sev.  ii.  48,  51 ;  L.  Pac 
Drep.  in  Panegyrioi  Veteres^  xii.  29;  Prospen 
Chronioon,  t.  a.;  Ausonius,  de  Profess.  BurdeqaU 
Carm.  vi.).  [M.  B.  C.] 

EUCJ0LU8.    [Edcholiub.] 

EUCJRATIXJ8  bishop,  who  consults  Cyprian 
« to  the  Christian  lawfulness  of  the  calling  of  a 
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BfiuHU  proTiDG*  iamttt.  Epp.  20  in  Concil. 
Cuth.  lab  Cjp.  il)  Aipf.  3.  Cf.  Angiut.  d» 
Jtapt.  Ti  88).  [K.  W.  B.] 

EUDAEHON  (l>,biihopof  SmriTut,  who  w» 
prcTulcd  npon  to  oSti  ucriGn  dnring  th«  per- 
■tcntion  of  Decini,  i.D.  250.  Ha  wu  itendiag 
bj  when  PioniaB  the  mulTr  nfoMtd  to  morifia. 
it.iaeh.iT.l5;  Aet.3a»ct.YehA,iO).  [T.  W.  D.] 

EUDAEHON  (8)  (EUaffUir.  EuthekOr),  a 
Heletlu  biahop,  irho  vith  othcn  w**  KDt  bf  hii 
p*rtj  to  th*  emperor  CoutuitiDe,  witb  rriTolDiu 
''  ~  *  aipunat  Athanoiiiu,  A.D.  328  ^ocntte*, 
1.  27  ;  Athanuiii),  Apul.  $  SO  ;  BaiDniot, 
1.  a.  a29,  1  ;  Pagi,  Crii.  in  loc  ■nd  f.  a.  327, 
T).  He  wu  biihop  of  Tinii  in  the  pioTinca 
ot  Augnitiimnica  Prima  (Le  Qaien,  Oritm  CkrUt. 
li.  535),  an4  wa<  one  of  those  who  withdrew 
{torn  the  coaadt  of  3aidiea,  a.D.  347,  aod  met  at 
Philippopolia.  He  alu  ligned  the  ariuidat  letter 
of  that  ammblr  (Haaii,  iii.  139).  In  tha  Ada 
bia  narot  appean  aa  Eutheroon.  \T.  W.  D.] 

EUDAJeiHON  (I),  A.D.  sea,  prcabrtar  at 
ConitaDtinople,  who  prerailed  on  NectaTiaa  the 
metropolitan  to  aboliih  the  ollia  of  Peniteotiarf 
Preabrler,  an  eiample  followed  almott  through- 
out the  Eaatam  cbarch.  Tha  affi«  had  laited 
rather  mora  than  130  jeara,  when  abont  3B9  a 
noble  ladj  who  had  confeaaad  lo  the  penltentiarj 
and  recdTed  dladpUnarj  adrice  oame  back 
ahortlf  to  oonfau  tlut  the  had  ainca  committed 
adnltary  with  a  deacon.  Qreat  popular  aicit»- 
ment  aroea,  and  Eadaeoion  repreaentad  to  Nec- 
taiiua  that  the  only  *a;  to  lara  the  church  from 
obloquf  waa  lo  abolUi  the  office  altogether 
and  laara  particlpatioD  in  communion  to  ba 
decided  bj  tha  iadiTidnal  conscience.  Socrataa 
the  hlitorian  receiTed  ttiia  accoant  firom  Eudaa- 
mon  himaelC  Socrataa  appean  to  haTe  bean 
couarratire  In  tha  matter,  for  he  aald  to 
EndaemoD,  "  Whether,  O  preibjtor,  TOur  conneel 
haa  baen  profitable  to  the  church  or  otherwite, 
~  '   '  ■    t  it  takei  away  tha 
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la  anotfaar'i  fanlta,  a] 


pracept  of  the  apoatle, 

I  Ihttn."     {Socr.  Etxi. 
T.  19 ;  Soiom.  Fed.  Bat.  rii.  16  ;  Bingham, 
riu.  3,  vol.  Til.  p.  138.)  [W.  H.  S.] 

EUDAEHON   (4)   (Eddenok),   blahop   of 


BUDO 

EUDEK,  clerical  wHoeae  to  tbe  giast  of  )br 
Tillage  of  bertUB  b;  King  Ithati  to  the  M  •( 
Llandaff  In  tha  time  of  biihop  Harthgwji,  li 
the  end  of  the  &th  or  early  in  the  Sth  aaXnj 
(ZA.  Land,  by  Reea,  4«0-41>  [J.  0] 

EUDEHCB  L,  biahop  of  Patars  fn  Lnii, 
one  of  the  Nicest  fathen,  A.D.  325,  (La  Qnue, 
Onlnu  Chriit.  1.  977  ;  Uuui,  iL  695.)     [I.  D.] 

EUDEHUS  II.,  biihop  of  Pataim,  rac  of  tlw 
Lydan  blihopa  wlio  in  AJ>.  375  wen  leportol  ta 
Basil  aa  holding  orthodox  Tiawa  and  aa  dedne; 
to  enter  communion  with  him.  (Baill,£j9tit.l[8 
[403].)  Eudemni  of  PaUra  waa  pretest  at  tin 
council  of  Conitantinople  in  I.D.  381.      [E.  T.] 

EUDO,  dnka  of  Aqoltaine  at  th*  beginiD| 
of  the  eth  centniy.  Atioitaine,  which  ii  m 
had  be«n  brought  directly  under  Fraaldik 
rule  by  Dagobart,  had  in  the  oonfonoD  «f  tke 
esaning  oenCoiy  baooma  practicallr,  tlimgii  mt 
techuicBlly,  independent.  Tha  data  of  £^'i 
Bcceaaioa  and  hit  origin  ara  unkaowB.  Th*  af 
poiition  that  ae  waa  a  Haroringian,  aad  ■  fnai- 
son  of  Charibert,  on  whose  death  in  630  Digo> 
bert  had  aoneied  Aqaitaiue,  hu  beta  diapmrtd 
by  Rabinli  {Ln  Ufivtitgimg  iTAqmtaim  H  la 
Cliarit  tAban,  1856,  quoted  by  Richter  and 
Breyalg),  who  haa  ahewn  that  the  doenmat  ea 
which  the  theory  rest*  ia  apuriooa. 

In  T19,  Cfailpcrio  II.  aad  hia  mayor  Kiguk 
IVed  made  an  allianoe  with  Endo  against  Charla 
Hartal,  and  one  of  the  conditiou  of  thaaUiaaa 
waa  the  recognition  of  the  independpBa  d 
Aqaitaine  ("  lignum  at  mvnera  tradont,"  Frtd. 
Cant.  107,  ap.  Brayiig,  Jairblldier  ia  FrUi- 
nAea  Bmcki,  714-741 ;  Mr  Ztit  £aH  MrUOt, 
aleo  Dt  ClMlaHialB  fiwdtq.  ScJoL  Chnmko,  hy 
the  eame  author,  p.  30).  The  Intended  comhiud 
attack  on  Chartet  waa  unuocestful  [CbauA 
Uabtei.],  Eudo  apparently  retiring  withval 
lighting  ("  Eudo  territui  quod  nsiatere  Doa 
Taleret  aufugiC  OomL  fWd.  107;  cp.  Brfyiig, 
foH.  iforlp.  31,nata  ID).  Chilpcric,  aft«r  ha 
defeat  at  Soiuona,  toolc  riioge  with  Eudo  beyond 
tha  Loire  {Gttta  /V.  S3).  The  neat  year, 
720,  ClDtaira  IV.  haring  died,  an  amsgenieat 
waa  concluded  between  Charles  aad  Eado,  by, 
which  Chilparic  returned  to  Paria  aad  wa* 
recognieed  by  Charles  aa  king  of  the  FraBklL| 
""    '   "  lilion  of  Aqultsiae  waa  uodar  thM 
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«  nl  ef  OlbiBiB.  Mcuiirhlle,  huwcTer, 
luw^  iti  rim  ii^iul  Abdenhman,  ind  had 
ka  Md(d  tai  iliin.  !■  the  follawlng  year, 
I^lidrntaua  mid»  the  gruid  Sancenif  in- 
niii,  ifC  ia  lUianc*  with  EodOp  On  the  cdd- 
hi;.  £^  Btt  the  innden  on  the  Gironne, 
nW«Ud  ud  B«d  to  Cbsrie*  (Cina.  Xois- 
kll)  Cwig  fsnghtwitb  Charls)  at  the 
Ml  (f  Toun  (Paul.  Diac  i/ui.  Znnff.  tI.  45), 
>W>  iUenWa  <ni  ghortlT  after  defeat«l 
■iilui.  ill  the  Fmaklsh  cfarODiclei,  except 
■1  Otm.  MoiMtiac^  make  EnJo  the  ally  of 
Mntdaa  (knoviBg  nothing  ofOtliiDaD},  and 
U  ill  Beatioa  bT  Endo'i  naiitance  to  the 
Bryn,or  U>  fighting  at  Toon  on  the  Frankith 
ak(&nii(,  p.  65,  note  5).  Endo  wai  reia- 
ibM  i^  Aqoilaine,  bat  compelled  to  oiin 
HVM  u  Charls  (^iM.  MtU.  732,  Bre]'- 
■(!)>  Im  T3j  Endo  died,  and  Charlei  imiDe- 
bii}  inttld  AqofUine,  and  brought  it  ioto 
'ndnbjfctiiia.  ErcDtnallT  hasllowed  Eado'i 
nOruU  er  Honold  to  be  duke,  on  condi- 
1«  rf  KcogBisDi  the  luperiority  of  the 
'i^iA  kiup.  (OhO.  Fnd.  109  and  Ann. 
fetiiltt)  [T.  R.B.] 

lUDOCSTUB  (tMtr^rtt').  foi  th*  aceonnt 
DWbjtMCtioa  tt  the  Valentiniau  vbj  thfi 
■Brarlno  to  ill*  Sarlomr  aca  Inuana  (I. 

iUM>  [o.a] 

KmOCHU,  a  lady  to  whom,  aleng  with 
>n  Ntm,  Etjchia  ukI  Dominica,  pope  Ongorr 
nndalmds  gnetingt  through  Nanei  Patri 
«^  Ui.  iH.  (Ong.  Uag.  i^  lib.  i.  ind 
'>■■^  t,  PaCr.  lat.  liirii.  450.)  In  uothe: 
terfU?  ta  MaiKB,  here  called  >■  rtligioana  ' 
(14.  Tii,  iad.  IT.  ep.  30),  he  ulntM  her  agaii 
nl  Ik^aiea, "  glorioaaa  Gliaa  UKaa,"  Eaychia 
%lkiikad<Patr.  Ut.B86>  [C  IL] 

"CDOCU  (l>.  martrr,  Mar,  1,  horn  at  Sa^ 
■■B  dniag  the  reipi  of  Traja*.  In  her  early 
^  At  Ured  an  immoml  life,  hnt  upon  hearing 
'  *—  m  npentanc*  from  a  monk  named 
™BU  tbt  rCHlitd  to  live  differently,  went 
jiOKiAa  the  Uihop,  and  wai  baptited  by 
"■  Ha-  fimner  admiren  giiing  information 
"••*  bet,  ihe  waa  ureiUd  and  bronght  before 
viapenr  lonlian  (?  Aarelim),  aod  ai  ahe 
**J  (•  relinqmiah  her  faith  «h«  wai  tortnred 
■'fWUd.ati.     (J(ai.B«».)  £T.  S.  B.] 

KBOOA.  (■>,  Aug.  4 ;  called  in  Btm.  Mart 
1^  »•  wa.  aei.^  ,t  Bethiabde  (Beaabda) 
** »»  ithtZM  in  ■  raid  which  Sapor  11. 
*■  bU  the  Romu  lerritorj  in  S60.  3h* 
^  *t^nd  and  put  to  death.     (Aiaem.  Jfort. 
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•alem,  where  ihe  ipent  the  few  i«niBlning  ye«>* 
if  her  lift  in  emalatlng  the  piety  of  bar  grand- 
.nother  [EnDOCiA  (4)].  whoM  name  iha  bon,  and 
btalde  whoie  tomb  the  waa  hcreelf  laid.  <N<ceph. 
If.  E,  IT.    IS ;    Theophanei,    CAi-OM^rajgA,  tvb 

m.  464 ;  Da  Cange,  /bnL  Awtvtt  p.  GU.) 

[M.  F.  A.] 

EUDOCIA  f4>,  ABLIA,  enpreaa^  wife  o/ 
Theolnaini  IL  Maiceilinna  in  hie  chronicle  calli 
her  AchiTB,  and  plicai  her  marriage  In  42L 
Nicephorol,  however,  pkca  her  birth  in  39.1, 
oA  her  marriage  in  413.  Two  aeoonnU  are 
glren  of  her  parent^e.  Socntai  (_U.  £.  rli.  21) 
M>y>  that  ihe  wai  the  daagbter  of  Leontina,  a 
■ophiit  of  Atheni,  and  that  her  original  name  waa 
Athenaia.  The  (7Anmiix>ii  yoKAaJr  gin*  a  differ- 
ent accoont.  According  to  that  har  fatber'i  nam* 
waa  Heraclitua,  on  whoae  death  bei  brelhen 
OeiiDa  and  Valerian  retaied  to  her  her  ibar*  *t 
the  inheritance.  She  came  to  Coaitaatinople  W 
claim  JBitloe  ef  PnlcheHa,  who  waa  ao  pieaHd 
wtth  her  that  ihe  penaaded  TheodHku  to  makt 
her  hie  wife.  {Cinn.  foKh.  lab  ann.  420.) 
Secratea  tallt  n«  that  Kha  had  be«B  highlT  edu- 
cated by  her  fBtfaar,  and  thii  1>  alteated  by  her 
poetical  work*.  Befora  bar  marriage  ihe  wM 
baptiied  by  Atticni  biahop  of  ConitsDtiBO|>le 
(So*.>  iBd  reaeiTed  th*  nMne  of  Endoeia.  She 
oommemorafaid  the  tietary  of  th*  Ramaoa  over 
the  Peniani  in  a  poem  (Soc).  Beiida  thii  iho 
rendered  Into  Greek  beiameten  the  FenUtench, 
and  the  booki  of  Joehna  and  Jadga;  ihe  ■)>« 
made  a  fareion  of  the  prophet  Zecbariah  and  of 
the  book  of  DMial,  and  wrote  a  poem  in  three 
booka  on  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Jaitina.  Of  (he 
atyle  and  finith  of  all  thete  worka  Photina 
tpealu  in  the  highaat  tanni  of  pnUie,  aaying 
tbit  ihe  ooaformed  ta  the  itricteit  rain  of 
ancient  naage.    (Pfaot.codd.  183,  184.) 

Zonaraa  mcntkini  another  work  of  hera,  the 
eonipletlon  and  ■mngimeni  of  the  Cmtom* 
BaaHrid  of  Pfttrldna,  togatber  with  an  intro- 
dwctlon  fa  heroic  vene.  (Zonaias,  Ann,  lib.  lilL 
p.45,hiPat.Gr.ciiilT.1194b.)  The  CArmwoit 
Puatafe(>ub  ann.  421)  teili  a>  that  her  brDlhers, 
who  had  traated  ber  ao  ill,  flad  to  Greece  when 
they  heard  ef  her  elcTatioD,  but  that  ihe  lent 
for  them,  with  the  oomant  of  ber  hDiband,  and 
appointed  them  to  high  office*,  eaying  (hat  iba 
wai  really  indebted  to  them  for  her  good  fortune. 
She  had  a  danghler  Endoria  [EODOXrA  (3)]  b> 
Theodoiina  {Chr.  PokH.),  who  married  Valen- 
tluian  HI.  Marcellinoi  notice*  the  dea(b  of 
Flaecilla,  dnufchter  of  Theodoilui,  in  431.  No 
other  child  la  mentioned  by  the  hiitariana. 
Shortly  afler  the  maiiiige  of  Eudoiia  (437), 
Theodoeiui  deapatched  hii  wife  on  a  miuion  to 
Jamialem,  ID  order  to  offer  tfaanki  for  all  the 
bleiiingi  of  hii  reign,  and  especially  for  hii 
danghter'a  allianca.  She  made  many  pnaenti, 
not  only  to  the  chnrch  of  Jtmialem,  but  to 
ather>  whlGhihipaaHdonh(rway(8oc.TH.4T). 
Eragrini  (ff.  K  I.  20,  22)  mentioni  upeclnlly  • 
Tiiit  to  Antioch,  where  iha  made  a  ipeech,  which 
wai  commemoratad  by  a  braien  ilatne.  Thar* 
li  ume  eonfniios  In  the  chronology  of  thii 
period,  for  Engrina  ipeaka  ai  though  iha  paid 
only  one  riait  to  Jamialem,  where  abe  died  ; 
whereai  Uarcalllnna  (inb  ann.  439}  layi  that 
the  retnmed  with  the  relic*  of  Si.  Stephen.  It 
ia  theiefon  bwt  ta  inppaie  that  there  were  two 
Tiiit4,  though  we  cannot  diitinguiah  the  erenti 
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•f  ndb  Ermgrin  (fi.  E.  i.  20,  32)  Ullj  ni 
ihit  ihi  natorsd  thi  mlli  of  tha  dt j  uii  muijr 
charchM,  IncladlBK  *)■■'  "^  ^^  Stephen. 

Hitherto  hu  lift  had  beco  happf,  but  hw  lut 
TMn  w*n  OT*Tcl<ind«d  bj  ■  miiundentanillDg 
betvMi  hanair  ud  her  haibud,  tba  pnciia 
aow  foi  irbtch  it  ig  not  eujr  to  diuorer. 
Socnts  ij  (Heat.  MirMlliniit  t«1l>  tu  (tab 
mniiD  444)  that  daring  ■  Mcoud  Tiiit  of  the 
ampKM  10  jBrauletn  (cf.  GTig.  i.  20,  ir  'Itpwir 
Xi/uii  ill  A^uniTiu},  Tbaodouai  Hnt  SitnrDlnni 
with  orden  to  pot  to  dutb  Serarua  th 
pTfabjt«r  and  John  the  daaom,  who  vara  ii 
■ttandum  on  Eadocia,  and  that  ibe,  Id  ha 
iBdlgution  it  thli  act,  hud  Satnrniniu  alw  pa 
to  death.  Hanolliniu  aaiign*  no  caoM  for  thii 
Tha  Chron,  FokIl,  Minpfaonta,  Zonaru,  be,  glv 
a  diffarant  atorr.  Thej  1*7  that  the  ampero 
haviiiK  b«CB  pnantcd  bj  a  paaiant  with  1 
Tsmarkablf  larga  apple,  aent  It  to  tba  amproa. 
She  gara  It  to  Paalinna,  the  nutter  of  tha 
palaca,  who  wai  laid  ap  with  an  attack  of  goat. 
FiaUnai,  not  knowing  it*  praTiona  hiatory,  gar* 
it  to  the  amperor.  Thii  ronaad  hii  anapicioaa, 
and  he  aant  for  hit  wife,  and  aaked  bar  whit 
had  done  with  the  apple,  She  protaated  that 
ihe  bad  aataa  It ;  and  tha  conaeqaance  1 —  "  ' 
PanllDiia  waa  pnt  to  death  and  tha  emprau 
dlf  arced.  Since  thia  acooont  li  not  given  b;  tha 
andant  hiatoriana,  it  aMina  fair  to  aaaoma  tbi' 
it  haa  been  aiagganled,  and  wa  may  aionerat 
the  enipran,  of  whom  all  the  old  antboHtii 
apeak  *o  hlzhlf,  &om  blame.  Still,  tbei 
Waa  apparantlf  acme  mlflnnderstanding  betvea 
her  and  the  emperor,  which  led  to  her  aecond 
Tiait  to  Jenualem.  There  it  waa  that  ahe  died. 
She  waa  boiied  in  the  chorch  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Jeroiatem.  (Eng.  H.  E.  L  33.)  Eragriua  aaya 
t>.at  then  la  a  donbt  whether  thit  waa  belbni  or 
after  the  death  of  Theodoaina,  i.t.  450,  but 
Nicapbonu  (_S.  E.  lir.  50)  place*  bar  death  In 
460,  tba  fourth  Tear  of  the  emparor  Leo,  which 
date  i*  aocepted  bj  Gibbon.  Nicephoma  farther 
telli  Ba  that  abo  fell  for  a  time  Into  the  Eatj- 
chian  herety,  bnt  Gnall;  returned  to  tba  ortbi>- 
doi  faith,  on  tha  entraat;  of  Polcheria,  1 
after  conanltatlon  with  Euthjmioi  (ff.  E, 
13).  Thia  temporary  Upa«  doaa  not  altar  the 
general  jndgment  of  the  hiatoriana,  1 
UudlDg  her  pletj  and  manifold  benefactiona  lo 
the  chuich.  (Sm  klao  Da  Cange,  Fam.  Atig<i*L 
53,  58.)  [M.  F.  A.] 

EUDOCIA.  (S),  FABIA  (FuTia,  laid. 
P.™.^.  /!* —  — itiai„v.,  i,t.iCTi.iaS3a), 
Henkclia*.  She 
L  Atiicsa  noble, 
raclioa  whan  he 
M  that  date 
Epiphania  tha 
I  on  bearing  of 
npriaonetl  them 
tntance.  The; 
irther  violence, 
ed  at  Conatao- 
Endocia  were 
took 
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T,  811,  her  aon  Heradiu*  Junior  on  If«f  S)B1) 
She  benelf  died  of  epilepaj  on  Aag.  IS,  or  M 
otheri  laj,  Aug.  14,  B13,  and  waa  buried  in  the 
Church  of  tha  Apoatlea.  (C\rvn.  Paiek.  ann. 
610,  611,  613,  634,  in  Higne,  Patr.  Gr.  idL  981, 
683,  lOOa ;  Thaoi^.  Onoog.  LM.  6102,  6101, 
in  Higne,  criil.  63S,  629 ;  Dn  Cwige,  Fom.  iuf, 
Syxaa.  100,  ed.  Venica.)  [T.  W,  ft] 

EUDOCIA  (6),  amprea,  tbiid  wife  of  Coa- 
itantine  Copronjmaa.  She  it  laid  <I>o  C^|e, 
u.  inC)  to  naTe  been  related  U  the  Hetiiaenlu 
family.      The  data  of  ber  marriage    with  the 


a  died  In  ' 
Conitantinna  w 


and  End 


•  thin 


At  her  coTfloa- 
tioD  on  Satordaj,  Apr.  1,  T69,  the  eapenu 
declared  bar  Augnata,  and  on  Apr,  3,  which  waa 
Eattai  Dar,  her  two  elder  loai  Chriatopbona 
and  Nlcepborna  were  by  the  emperor  declared 
Caeaan,  and  Nicetai  bee  yonngcat  aoB  Kabilia- 
■imui.  All  three  were  inrtated  with  the  robe* 
and  eoroueta  of  their  reapective  rank*,  and  tha 
patriarch  aaid  the  prajen.  On  each  day  the 
reremonj  nae  perfonned  in  the  aplendid  Chiiit- 
maa  banqaeting  hall  of  the  palace  known  aa 
the  Tribnnaliam  or  Tribnnal  of  the  Nineteen 
Conehei,  U.  triclinia  (cf.  Dn  Cange,  GJoai.  lt. 
acCDbitor;  id.  CoiulaaMiopolu  da^tiami,  lib.  IL 
aec  5,  p.  107,  ed.  Venice,  1729 ;  p.  135,  ed.  ParitV 
Sabaequently  to  ber  coronation  Endocia  gara 
birth  to  a  loarth  ion,  Eadoiini  or  Endoeiiona. 
(Tbeoph.  davniig.  a.H.  6360,  6368,  in  Patr.  Or. 
CTiii.  B95,  e08 ;  Dn  Cange,  Fobl  AugtuL  Byiaat. 
p.  105,  ed.  Venice.)  [a  H.] 

EUDOCIA.    See  ain  Emwxu. 


EinX)GICS,  ■  joathfnl  member  of  a  ibod. 
astio  community  at  Caaaarea,  who,  harinK 
quarrelled  with  the  auperior,  Sacerdoe,  laid 
oomplainta  againit  him  before  Heltadioa,  Baail'i 
encceuor  in  the  epiKojiate,  which  led  tc 
Sacerdoe  being  deprired  of  hia  office.  Gregory 
Naaianien  wroU  three  letten  to  Eudocina  os 
thia  inbjact,  rabaking  him  for  hit  iU^fcelijij 
towards  hia  itiperior,  and  calling  upoo  hjm  u 
become  reconciled  to  one  who  atill  retained  fail 
old  affection  for  him.  To  paraerere  in  >  qoK.  ir. 
waa  to  admit  the  devil  into  the  heart  QngBr: 
eipreiaea  a  readineia  to  receire  •  viaii  frtni 
Eudociaa  if  tha  winter  did  not  hinder  bin 
(Orag.  Sai.  Epat.  224,  335,  336.)  [E.  V. 

EUDOLIUB,  biahop  of  Tool.    [EmmMja.] 

EDDOXIA  (l)-  martyr  at  Aleiandri*  wit! 
Athauaaia  her  mother,  and  two  lialers,  in  th 
reign  of  Diocletian.  Commemorated  Jan.  3] 
(vU.  SS  J.n.  ii.  1081.)  [T.  S.  B, 

BUI>OXIA  (S),  wife  of  the  empiror  Arcadini 
and  mother  of  Flaccilla,  Pulcheria,  Areadii 
Theodo>iiuII.BDdUarin«.  She  wasa  dangfatui 
BantD  (Bsitair)  the  Franhich  general  of  Urmtia 
(Philoilorg.  iL  6;  Zoiim.  T.  33),  but  waa  broafib 
np  in  the  EonH  of  one  of  the  aooa  of  th«  g«D*n 
PromotUE  (ZoHm.  v.  3).  Her  marriage  with  th 
anperoT  wu  arranged  by  the  eunuch  Kotrofiii 
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(Wi.i^lK.>  Phikttorgins  Ulls  lu  that 
^  JdboHcd  thf  qwlities  of  her  nation  (roS 
t^^m!i9pirmno^tJiiywy  Ifwomaytnut 
BmpdAkxMaddk  in  hia  Uf4  of  8L  ChryBo- 
^  kr  partiti  wtro  Christians,  for  the  hishop 
iirymatidss  appealing  to  their  well-known 
ftj  (F3.  a^  eh.  41).  Philostorgios  attri- 
Ut«tk4(gndstion  and  subsequent  execution 
W  EilMpiai  to  Eadoxia's  enmity  against  him. 
!iwM  sad  Soeratea,  howerer,  do  not  assign 
«f  psitieolsr  eeose  ibr  it.  After  the  death 
/EdnfiiB»  sIm  succeeded  to  his  influence 
ii  ikt  itate,  and  1^  her  OTerbearing  con- 
hil  Hidt  the  lires  of  all  moderate  men  in- 
tifenble^Qsim.  T.  34>  In  the  year  400  she 
mini  tte  title  of  AugusU  iChr<m,  Pa9(^), 
D*iB|  tks  Utter  reftis  of  her  life  she  comes 
iHi  iolisi  stpeciailx  as  the  enemy  and  perse- 
citar  rf  SL  Chryaoatom,  and  fbr  this  period 
Smmm  k  tke  chief  authority.  At  first  indeed 
n  M  Wr  soppcnling  him  in  his  efforts  to 
1«a  tk  Aiian  heim  (yiiL  8,  4^  but 
t  MtuBtM  soon  aroae  between  them  in  the 
Bittv  ef  Ssrerianna  (riiL  10»  6).  Shortly 
iftcrvsriiy  MSM  denunciations  of  the  bishop 
■fUBitvsBsn  in  general  were  represented  as 
^  dinetsd  in  reality  against  the  empress, 
ud  ik  htggtd  that  the  ooundl  might  be  sum- 
mmd  (fk.  16X  by  which  he  was  subsequently 
^^ani  The  clamour  which  arose  compelled  her 
tiolBeedi  with  the  emperor  for  his  recall  (18, 
i  S>  Tbe  next  cause  of  offence  was  a  sermon 
^^  tk  bishop  deliTered  against  the  honour 
pii  ts  a  iHrer  sUtue  of  the  empress  which  she 
Ud  set  ip  near  the  great  church  (Soc  yi.  18, 
fl;S«i.Titi.  30>  She  again  tried  to  summon  a 
«iQal,aBd  St.  Chrysostom  inyeighed  against 
Wr  vik  the  wrads,  wdXiw  fipmiiiu  ftaiprrai^ 

M  ftasf  m*8dE(ct  Xafiw,  Her  death, 
«ttck  secarred  on  Oct.  4,  404,  soon  after  the 
Msd  bsDbkment  of  the  bishop,  was  regarded 
^  tk  ptopls  as  a  judgment  of  hearen  (Soc  tI. 
li, «;  Sex.  riiL  27, 1>  Since,  therefore,  she  is 
ttnif  reptcsented  by  these  historians  as  dying 
Ur  9l  Chryaoatom,  the  letter  attributed  to 
laiOBt  L  excommunicating  her  and  her  hus- 
W4  after  the  death  of  the  bishop  must  be 
»prU  as  nnrioiia.  (See  also  DuCange,  Fanu 
56.)  [M.  F.  A.] 
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KDDOXIA  (9X  LIGINIA«  empress,  wife  of 
TiloiiBiaB  UL,  daughter  of  Uie  emperor  Theo- 
kiv  n.  and  Eododa.  She  is  described  by 
''Mpni  as  exceedingly  beautiful.  Maroellinus 
(<VeL)  pieces  bar  birth  in  422,  one  year  after 
^  Bsniage  of  her  parents  according  to  his 
i^ckaiaf.  She  was  the  only  one  of  their 
^^^dnavboUred  to  mature  age.  In  424  she  was 
^^ntkd  to  Yalantinian,  upon  his  assumption  of 
tt«  title  of  Csissr,  she  being  two  years  old,  and 
^  tears  huabaad  fire.  Ihe  marriage  took 
?»«  b  437  (IfarcelL).  The  first  arrangement 
*•  tkt  it  should  be  solemnised  at  Thessalonica, 
« aUmsy  betwaen  the  two  diTisions  of  the 
onkit  Vakatinian  in  his  gallantry  insisted 
^  MOB^  the  whole  way  to  Constantinople 
^HL  44),  The  day  of  the  marriage  in  the 
^^^Moaa  FaadutU  k  Oct.  29.  Whether  she  had 
t^  « tkree  childien  is  uncertain.  The  Chron, 
^kA,  in  one  place  (sub  ann.  437)  gires  the 
*■•  Indocia  aid  Flacidia,   and   in  another 


(sub  ann.  455)  Placidia  and  Honoria.  Tillemont 
supposes  that  Honoria  and  Eudocia  are  different 
names  of  the  same  child.  After  the  death  of 
Valentinian  in  455  Maximus  espoused  her  by 
force,  and  also  married  her  daughter  to  his  son 
Palladius.  (Idatius,  Ckron,;  Prosper.  Chrtm,) 
Preferring  any  danger  to  this  disgrace,  she  sent 
to  Oenseric,  and  promised  to  betray  the  capital 
into  his  hands.  The  plot  succeeded,  and  Maximua 
waa  put  to  death.  Eudoria  and  her  daaghtera 
were  carried  off  to  Africa  by  Oenseric,  who 
married  the  eldest,  Eudocia,  to  his  son  Hunneric. 
The  other  daughter  he  sent  with  her  mother  to 
the  emperor  Mercian  at  Bysantium.  (Erag. 
H.  E,  ii.  7.)  This  is  the  account  of  Eragrius, 
but  the  tmUi  seems  to  be  that  she  remained  in 
Oenseric's  hands  until  the  reign  of  Leo,  and  that 
the  real  year  of  her  release  was  462,  as  it  b 
giren  in  Idatius's  chronicle.  (Cf.  Priscus,  ffist, 
OnHL  c  7.)  Prooopins  (de  Beli,  Vand.  i.  5) 
leayes  the  matter  aoubtfnl,  since  he  does  not 
giye  the  name  of  the  emperor.  This  is  the  last 
which  we  hear  of  Eudoxia,  who  appeara  to  hart 
passed  the  rest  of  her  life  quktly  at  court. 
Her  second  daughter  was  married  to  a  senator, 
Olybrius.  (Erag.  ad  kc  &c. ;  Dn  Cange,  Jbm. 
AvgvsL  59.)  [M.  F.  A] 

EUDOXIA.    See  also  Eudocia. 

EUDOXIANI^party  of  Eudoxius  bishop  of 
Constantinople.    [Eudoxius  (2).] 

EUDOXIUS  (1),  bishop  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
mentioned  in  the  menologies  (June  23)  as  bap- 
tising and  ordaining  St.  Eustochius  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Maximian,  c.  a.d.  290. 
(Bas.  Men,  iu.  141 ;  Le  Qnien,  Oriem  Christ,  i. 
1035.)  [L.  D.] 

EUDOXIUS  (SX  eighth  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople (360-370),  preriously  bishop  of  Qermanicia 
and  of  Antioch,  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
all  the  Arians.  In  311  was  martyred,  at  Ara- 
bissus  in  Armenia,  Caesarius,  a  man  of  self-indul- 
gence, who  shewed  nobler  elements  in  his  death. 
Thk  was  his  fiither.  The  son  is  said  to  hare 
been  of  a  mild  and  agreeable  disposition,  talented 
and  cleTor  but  extremely  timidi,  and  giren  up  to 
pleasure.  Between  324  and  331  St.  Eustathius 
presided  over  the  see  of  Antioch.  Eudoxius  came 
to  him  seeking  holy  orders.  Eustathius  found 
his  doctrine  unsound  and  refused  him.  But 
in  331  Eustathius  was  deposed.  The  Arians  or 
Eusebkns  then  had  cTerything  their  own  way, 
and  not  only  admitted  Eudoxius  to  orders, 
but  made  bim  bishop  of  Germanicia,  on  the 
confines  of  Syria,  Cilida,  and  Cappadoda.  Thia 
bishopric  he  must  haye  held  at  least  seyenteen 
years,  the  dark  period  of  the  principal  intriguea 
against  Athanasius,  and  of  the  reigns  of  the  sons 
of  Constantino. 

In  the  year  341  was  held,  at  Antioch,  tha 
Council  of  the  Dedication  or  Encaenia,  under 
Placillus.  Eudoxius  of  GermanicU  attended. 
He  was  an  Arian  pure  and  simple,  a  disciple  of 
Aetius,  a  firiend  of  Eunomius,  and  subsequently 
the  leader  of  the  Anomoean  party,  who  held  that 
the  Son  was  necessarily  unlike  the  Father,  not 
only  in  substance  but  in  will.  The  council 
produced  four  creeds,  in  whicli  the  EuMbian 
party  succeeded  in  making  their  doctrine  as 
plausible  as  might  be,  and  the  second  of  these 
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bceanwImawBU  tha'*Crt*d  of  the  DediaitioD. 
Athuidiu  nya  that  Eudailu  w«  HDt  vith 
Uirtyniu  ud  Ukogdouiiu  to  take  the  oev  crei 
of  Antlodi  to  lt4lT.  Thii  new  creed  mej,  hoi 
ever,  here  bMD  the  Ifacnieticb,  or  Long  Fo. 
Diule,  dnwn  op  *  feir  jeen  later  M  uiothi 
Coancil  of  Antioch. 

Id  343  OT  347  the  rint  oouDclli  of  Siirdli 
aiul  Philippopolii  vera  held.  At  th«  lattf  r  wi 
drawn  up  a  creed  mora  Arian  thun  thoae  i 
Aotioch,  and  It  WM  signed  bj  EDdoiioi.  i 
the  end  of  347  Eudoiioi  wu  Id  atteadeni 
OD  the  emperor  in  the  Weat,  when  nan 
came  of  tha  death  of  Laontlne  of  Aatlocl 
Eicoilng  hliDMlf  on  the  pin  that  the  aOiiii 
of  Qannairieia  required  hii'prasasea,  ha  fau- 
tanad  to  Antloch,  and  rapneantad  himaelf 
Bi  nominated  hf  the  empenr  to  the  t 
chair.  Reganileu  of  the  rights  of  Georp  of 
Ludloea,  Hark  of  Antioch,  and  others  who  ihoald 
have  taken  part  <D  the  election,  he  got  himself 
made  hiihop.  Of  oodth  this  matter  would  coma 
to  the  aan  of  Canatantins,  and  to  praoccnpr  the 
gronnd,  Endoilns  immediatelj  tent  off  a  prub<rteT 
of  Antloch,  Damed  Aaphalna,  to  make  tha  bast  of 
the  caaa  at  conit.  Aaphelni  obtaiaad  a  letter 
ftom  GoDstantiOB  la  (kroar  of  Endoiins,  and  was 
thinking  of  returning  to  Antioch,  when  there 
arrjred  the  deputation  of  the  Coancil  of  Ancjra, 
which  hftd  been  anmmoned  to  condemn  the 
errors  of  Endoiina.  The  emperor,  who  aeema 
to  hara  been  influeaced  alwe^i  by  tha  lataat 
ooeopuit  of  hu  attentioD,  taeartilj'  agreed  with 
the  new-comen,  recalled  the  letter  which  ha  had 
entrnated  to  Asphaliu,  aod  wrote  as  follows  to 
the  Church  of  Antioch  :  "  Eudoxius  want  to  seek 
fOD  without  my  seDding  him.  [  am  rtrj  far 
from  wishing  to  favoar  prrsons  of  that  kind.     If 

as  In  this,  it  is  Tar;  plain  that  they  are  mockers 
ofOod.  To  what  reatrunt  wilt  men  be  amenable, 
who  inpudantlr  pass  fkom  clt^  to  city,  Heking 
with  a  most  nnlawfal  appetite  erarj  occasion  to 
enrich  themaelTes  7  " 

HeaBwhila  the  sew  pnlata  waa  preaching  open 
Arianism,  and  persecuting  the  orthodox.  In  tha 
first  jtu  of  his  episcopate  at  Antioch  he  held 
a  conadl,  which  received  the  creed  of  Similnm. 
An  idea  may  be  formed  of  hb  sermons  from  three 
dlBareot  sources.  About  this  time  Hilarj  of 
Poictiera  wH  In  tha  East.  He  heard  Endoiini  in 
his  cathedral,  and  wished  his  ears  had  baas 
deaf,  ao  horribly  blaaphemons  waa  the  language. 
Tneodoret  raporia  him  aa  boasting,  with  In- 
eradibla  ranlty,  that  thereWM  nothing  about  Ood 
of  which  he  was  Ignorant;  that  be  knew  the 
awenca  of  Ood  with  perfect  aecnraey,  and  bad  the 
sane  knowledge  aboutGod  as  God  had  abontHitn- 
lalC  Epiphanloa  reoords  to  the  same  effect,  that 
he  prononDced  himself  to  know  Ood  so  well  that 
•e  did  not  know  himself  batter  than  he  knew  Ood. 
Bis  friend  Ennomios  used  similar  language. 
The  CoDDoil  of  ADcyra  in  358  baring  parsnided 
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hilT«  returned  to  Antloch,  bot  te  ban  ntfit 
tha  ihelter  of  the  cnnrt  at  CdHtaaliMplt, 
Here  by  the  aid  of  the  Acaeiaas  be  xcund 
his  appointment  as  patriarch  on  the  dtpailliio 
of  Hacedonins,  and  on  the  37th  of  Jaiisry,  l/ii. 
took  possession  of  his  throne  In  the  pnsniH 
of  serenty-two  biahopa. 

On  the  15th  of  Ftbrnary  wu  Micsttd 
the  great  church  of  Constantiaapl^  St.Sojitu, 
begun  in  342  by  the  emperor  CautuUst. 
Eudoilaa  teiied  tha  opportunity  for  a  Be*  ifxi- 
men  of  hie  pecnliir  taste  in  Bated  iktliiHc. 
Mouiitlng  hie  episcopal  throus  before  thi  ei- 
pactant  molUtuda  of  conrliers,  acdesisstio,  ni 
citisena,  La  began  with  these  prodigioas  vonl): 
■'The  Falber  is  itrrB^t,  the  Son  ii  linHt* 
Bat  slthoagh  for  twenty  yean  ConstBalbsi|lt  hs) 
been  accustomed  to  Eosehina  of  MlcniMdis  aid 
Hacedonins,  it  wu  not  prepatad  tn  neb  s 
wretched  travastj  of  theology.  A  gnat  tinoh 
of  indignation  arose  on  all  aides  lg  St.  Sophia. 
Tha  orator  waa  not  the  least  ahaihei  Ht 
obtained  silence,  and  offered  this  eiplantliov 
"Tha  Father  is  iirtfiin  bwanss  Ha  hoiiogn 
nobody ;  the  Son  Is  t^»M'  becaose  lie  Iwonn 
the  Fathar."  This  waa  too  much  erei  fer  iIh 
resentment  of  tha  congregation,  aid  the  mit 
cathedral  re-echoed  with  jiaali  of  oflooalrellaUc 
laughter.  It  is  thus,  san  Socrttaa  (ii.  43),  t^ 
thata  heresiarcha  tore  tha  church  to  pieces  ij 
Ibt'T  captious  subtiitlee. 

The  neit  occupation  of  Endoilas  mul  bin 
been  highly  agreeable  to  him,  the  amsKnlia 
of  his  friend  Eunomlus  to  the  see  of  Cyixns. 
Warned  by  Endoxlus  to  conceal  his  opioiosi 
before  so  orthodox  a  population  *a  thst  vl 
Cjiicas,  Eanomius  at  nnt  obeyed;  bat  wse 
BDch  complaints  were  hronght  to  tha  eajvnn 
that  ha  ordered  Endoiins  to  depoet  Ubl 
Eudoiius,  UrriGod  by  menaces,  wrote  te  bao- 
mine  and  persuaded  him  quietly  to  retire  frctt 
his  see. 

In  365  an  attack  waa  made  on  Endoiiu  k] 

the  Seml-Arians,  who  hsd  adoptnl  the  aanH  a 

his   predecessor  (now   dead),    and   were  olM 

Uscadonlanii.     From  Valeni  tbn  got  l»n  b 

lid  a  meeting  at  LampMcos.     Here  theyii^iHi 

le  "Creed  of  the  Dedication,"  dted  todoiiu 

id  his  party  before  then,  and  as  they  did  » 

ime  sentenced  them  to  depriration ;  bnt  Vslo 

refused  to  ocntirm   the   proceedingi.     Id  3Sl 

~  aleus,  as  he  was   setting   out  for  the  GetU 

ar,  was  Induced  by  his  wife  to  ncalTt  baptist 

am  Eudoiios.      In  the  same  year  he  iuned 

inbtless  underthe  adria  of  Endoiins,  ao  ord) 

lat   such   bishops    sa    had    been   banished  b 

Constantlos    and    had    ntumed    under  Julia 

should  a^ain  be  eilled.      Athanaslus  w*s  sit* 

from  a  hfth  eiile  only  by  tbe  laalaus  repnsa 

tations  of  the  people  of  Alexandria. 

The  yean  during  which  Endoilus  and  Tala 
acted  together  were  troubled  by  portents,  vbig 
msny  attribntad  to  the  soger  of  Hearea  ) 
ilty  6t  Valens  in  banishing  bishops  ni 


<ald  ni 


0  their  . 


!d  in  37a  He  well  deserres  q 
iracter  which  Is  given  bim  by  Baronlns,  "d 
Ttt  of  all  tba  Arians."  Soi.  H.  E.  it.  ■ 
:r.  if.  £.  II.  19, 37,  40, 43 ;  Tliaeph.  CtrMa| 
18;  Micaph.  Callist.  B.  E.  li.  4;  Theodnil 
E.  ii.  25 ;  Bairtt.  Fab.  ir.  3  ;  Rpiphuil 
Satm.    liitiL   2;   Athaus.  M   BM,  t 


SUDOXIUB— Biraon 


1&T7D0XIUS— M18OELL. 
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PUi.Gr.xzTL  573,  219,  589,  274,  580,  718, 
m;  ffiUriosy  dt  ^nod,  Patr.  Ut.  x.  471,  kc ; 
Idron^.  Gmai,  Imp.  {§  665,  680,  573,  &c. 
Tb  Ewkniva  ia  identi6ed  in  KoUar's  edition 
if  ImMqs,  Cammad.  de  BibUoth.  Ca€$,  (1776, 
IQ.  a  p.  418)  with  the  author  of  an  Oratio 
A  kmfutwmt  Verbif  some  ezceipta  of  which 
hStt  eaaoMratea  among  the  MSS.  of  the  im- 
^finrfofTMnaa.  [W.  M.  S.] 

IUD0XIU8  (8),  a  hiahiw  in  the  reign  of 
tts^iM/aa  addreaaed  in  a  fetter  by  Serapion 
WM9ifTkinua.  The  letter  is  pnblithed  bj 
Cbfail  Xai  in  hia  Cktstici  Avcioret  (toI.  t.  p. 
3M),  md  Hkewiae  in  the  Patrologia  Oraeca  (toL 
xL  ^  SSX  ^*  Endoxina  of  this  letter  was  a 
fiiftwi  vbo  had  fallen  ill  under  the  hardships 
k  kd  cndnrady  and  Serapion  exhorts  him  not 
to  |tn  vaf  to  despondency.    (Ceillier,  ir.  336.) 

[T.  W.  D.] 

EUD0XIU8  (4),  l^hop  of  the  Cimmerian 
Ba^msyprvscnt  at  the  sjnod  of  Constantinople, 
UL  448  (Maui,  rt  760) ;  also  at  the  seoond 
t-TK^  «f  ^hasoa,  called  the  Latrodniom,  449 
ilad,Ti  612^  His  name  is  also  subscribed 
to  tike  iraadal  decree  of  Qennadins  of  Con- 
ttsiBspIi  against  simoniacal  oxdinations,  459. 
(Una,  TtL  917  ;  Le  Quien,  Orient  Christ,  I 
1527.)  [L.  D.] 

CUD0XIU8  (S),  bishop  of  Etenna  (Trisenna) 
aPoi^jlia,  preseatat  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
iJc4SL  (Le  Quiet,  Orient  Chritt.  L  1004; 
Kea,  nL  161.)  In  the  list  of  bishops  said  to 
^  been  present  at  the  fifth  Roman  synod 
a4v  SfuuMchna,  AJ>.  503,  occurs  *<  Eudoxius 
^■Maas,*  who  is  said  to  be  the  same  (Mansi, 
'^  »1  b  and  aoteX  [L  D.] 

EnX)XIU8  (8),  bishop  of  Choma  in  Ljcia ; 
Fatal  li  the  couiMJl  of  Ephesus  in  A.D.  431 
(Yesi,  IT.  1123  cX  and  at  Chalcedon  in  451 
t^  fiL  162  b).  His  name  appears  (Leo.  Mag. 
if  96,  1106,  Migne)  among  the  bishops  sub- 
v4ag  Ike  irn^cal  letters  of  this  latter 
««al  ta  Lm  L  (Lb  Quien,  Or.  Chritt.  i.  983). 
E«  same  appears  also  in  the  list  of  bishops 
«tnf  dect«ss  of  the  council  at  Rome  in  503 
iba,  viii.  301  b).  But  this  list  certainly 
k»hap  to  some  earlier  oounciL  (Baron,  ann. 
Kill.)  [C.  G.] 

EUDOXnSB  (7),  count,  who  had  during  the 
^^  ef  Txaisa  the  command  of  some  soldiers  in 
*Aa4.  An  oAccr  named  Romulus  suggested  to 
7o^  to  ae»i  pexions  to  compel  the  soldiers  to 
vfc  aurifica,  nd  when  they  refused  to  comply 
rsk  tUa  ooiwwiad,  they  were  banished  to  Meli- 
^asia  Anncaia.  Romulus  himself  afterwards 
a  Chnstian,  and  was  beheaded.  The 
at  Mditioa,  including  Eudoxiua  their 
woe  shortly  afW  put  to  death. 
'  Sept.  6.  (ifea.  Bas.)  [T.  a  B.] 

SCDOXIUB  (8),  martyr  with  AtUcus  and 
Scbaite  during  the  time  of  the  em- 
ina.  Commemorated  Not.  2.  (Men. 
>  (T.  S.  B.] 

■Opqxn)8(9),aprofesBioBal  rhetorician  of 

aa,  a  bind  of  Gregory  Nasianxen,  who 

kia  ttnnt  to  Sophvonius  the  prefect  of 

A.D.  369  (Epist.  188,  p.  850),  and 

tk  coasal,  ▲J>.  393  (£p»st  133, 


C^ 


p.  862X  as  well  as  to  Themistluf,  the  sophist 
(Epist.  139,  p.  865).  In  all,  Gregory  speaks  of 
Eudoxius  in  terms  of  warm  affection,  and  highlT 
commends  his  **  learning  and  his  natural  gifts.'* 
Eudoxius  wishes  to  gain  reputation  by  his  dis- 
courses, in  order  to  get  his  living  out  of  them. 
We  hsTe  also  a  long  letter  from  Gregory  to 
Eudoxius  himself  (Epist.  63,  p.  819X  urging  him 
to  giTO  up  the  pursuit  of  human  knowledge  and 
betake  himself  to  the  study  of  dirine  philosophy ; 
and  another  (Epist.  39,  297)  deploring,  as  to  an 
intimate  friend,  the  loss  of  Basil  and  of  Caesarius ; 
his  personal  trials  of  old  age  and  sickness ;  the 
unfaithfulness  of  friends,  and  the  storms  which 
threaten  to  overwhelm  the  church.         [£.  V.] 

EUDOXIUS  (10),  the  son  of  the  preceding; ^ 
also  a  rhetorician  by  profession,  to  whom  was ' 
entrusted  the  education  of  Gregory  Nazianxen*s 
great-nephews,  Nicobulus  and  his  brothers,  the 
sons  of  AWpiana,  Gorgonia's  daughter.  Gregory 
manifested  the  interest  he  felt  in  them,  espe- 
cially Nicobulus,  by  his  frequent  letters  to 
Eudoxius  on  the  subject  of  their  training,  c  ▲.D. 
383.  (Epist.  115-117,  119-121, 139.)    [E.  V.] 

EUDOXIUS  (IIX  monk,  probably  abbat,  of 
a  monastery  in  the  island  of  Ospraria  (Capraia), 
to  whom  St.  Augustine  wrote  in  affecUonata  terms, 
exhorting  the  brethren  not  to  make  their  mon- 
astic retirement  an  excuse  for  declining  actiTO 
service  in  the  church,  but  to  be  strenuous  at  all 
times  in  discharging  their  couTentnal  duties,  and 
to  remember  their  liability  to  temptation  even 
within  their  peaceful  abode.  Augustine  men-, 
tions  a  visit  paid  to  him  by  two  of  the  brothers, 
Andreas  and  Eustathius,  during  which  it  seems 
that  the  latter  had  died.    (Aug.  Ep.  48.) 

[H.  W.  P.]   . 

EUDOXIUS  (18),  consul,  4.0.  442,  with  Dio- 
scorus^  in  the  18th  year  of  Valentinian  III.  He 
had  been  prefect  of  the  praetorians  under  Theo- 
dosius  in  427.  (S.  Prosp.  Aquitan.  Chronicon^ 
748,  Patrol.  Lat.  IL  599;  Baron,  ad  ann.  442, 
Pagi,  note.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

EUDOXIUS  ri8),  a  gentleman  twice  greeted 
by  pope  Gregorr  the  Great,  who  styles  him  **'  glo- 
riosns,"  through  Ruspidana  Patricia.  (Greg.  Mag. 
Epp.  lib.  ii.  ind.  x.  ep.  27,  lib.  TiiL  ind.  i.  ep. 
22,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxrii.  563,  924.)  [C.  H.] 

EUDOXIUS  (14)  (EiTDOOiMUB),  Km  of  the 
emperor  Conatantine  Copronymus  by  his  thini 
wife  Eudocia.  He  was  created  **  ncibilissimus  " 
by  his  brother  Leo  IV.  On  the  death  of  Leo, 
the  empress  Irene  his  widow  had  Eudoxiua 
aeixed  and  tonsured,  in  order  to  disqualify 
him  for  the  succession,  and  on  Christmas  Day, 
780,  he  was  forced  to  administer  publicly  th« 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  In  August,  787,  he 
and  his  brothers  Christophoms  and  Nicetas  had 
their  tongues  cut  out  by  order  of  Irene's  son 
Constantino  on  the  plea  that  they  were  impli- 
cated in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  (Theophanes, 
Chronogr.  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Or.  cTiii.  p.  938 ;  Du 
Cange,  Fan.  Avg.  106.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

EUDOXIUS  (15),  phUoBopher,  frequently 
cited  in  the  Catena  m  Danielem^  edited  by  Mai  in 
his  Scriptoret  Veteret  (tom.  i.  In  Dan>el.  pp.  166« 
169,  170,  171,  188,  192,  199,  201,  218).    Maa 
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obstrros  (p.  xxxiv.)  thtt  he  it  timilarlf  died  in 
Corderiui  on  the  Paalms  and  in  Zephvme  on  the 
Pentateuch.  He  is  to  be  identined  according 
to  Mai  (ibid,)  with  Eodozina  the  Arian  bbhop  of 
Constantinople  (3).  (T.  W.  D.] 

EUDOXIUS  (10),  pn  jsidan  at  Baganda  (St. 
Maur  dee  Fossex)  on  the  Mame,  about  teren 
nilea  from  Paris.  In  the  25th  year  of  Theo- 
dosius  II.  (ie.  A.D.  432)  he  was  implicated  in  a 
local  sedition,  and  on  bdng  informed  against  fled 
to  the  Huns  (Tiron.  Prosper.  Chrcn.  sub  ann. 
zxr.  Theodosii).  The  pericnl  was  eighteen  years 
before  Attila  inraded  Gaul,  and  it  must  hare 
been  beyond  the  Rhine  that  Endoxius  fled,  and 
there  he  would  doubtless  report  the  disaffected 
condition  of  part  of  GauL  He  is  described  as 
**  prari  sed  exerciUti  ingeniL"  [T.  W.  D.] 

EUELPIS,  a  layman  of  Laranda  in  Lycaonia, 
whose  permission  to  preach  to  the  congregation 
by  Neon,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  is  mentioned 
in  the  letter  of  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  and 
Theoctistus  of  Caesarea  to  Demetrius  of  Alex- 
andria, with  reference  to  the  preaching  of  Origen. 
(Euseb.  K  E,  tL  19.)  [E.  V.] 

EUELPISTUS,  according  to  the  acts  of 
Justin  Martyr,  one  of  the  emperor's  slaves,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  same  time  with 
Justin.  He  is  represented  as  a  native  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  as  the  son  of  Christian  parents. 

[G.  S.1 

EUELPISTUS,  a  chorepisoopus,  who  sub- 
•cribed  for  Florentius  of  Lesbos  (q.  v.)  at  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451.  [C.  G.] 

EUEMEBUS  of  Treves.    [Evbmebus.] 

EUENTIUS,  a  presbyter,  martyred  at  Rome 
with  pope  Alexander  under  Hadrian  (▲.!>.  117). 
He  is  commemorated  May  3.  (Mart,  Hier.,  Us., 
Wand.)  jT.  S.  B.] 

EUENTIUS,  martyr.  [Sab^qosba,  BfAa- 
ttebofJ 

EUEBTIUS.    [EyosTins.] 

EUETHIUS  (1),  a  presbyter  of  Constan- 
tinople, a  fidthftd  friend  of  Chrysostom's,  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  banishment  to  Cucusus. 
It  was  he  who  roused  his  master  on  that  terrible 
night  when  an  alarm  of  the  Isaurians  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  villa  of  Seleucia,  near  CaMarea, 
and  assisted  him  through  the  perils  of  the  night 
loumey  over  the  mountains.  (Chrysost.  JEp,  14.) 
We  find  him  with  Chrysostom  at  Cucusus,  a.d. 
404.  {Ep.  114.)  He  is  probably  the  presbyter 
despatched  by  Chrysostom  to  Constantinople, 
jLD.  406  {Ep.  127),  with  instructions  to  proceed 
&rther,  even  to  Biome  itself^  should  it  appear 
necessary  for  the  advocacy  of  his  cause.  His 
health  was  but  feeble  for  such  a  lengthened 
journey.    {Ep.  166.)  pE.  V.] 

EUETHIUS  (S),  a  gentleman  of  Caesarea 
who  had  shewed  much  kindness  to  Chrysostom 
during  his  stay  at  that  city  on  his  way  to 
Cucusus.  Chrysostom  wrote  to  him  on  his 
arrival  at  hb  place  of  exile,  a.d.  404,  to 
announce  the  safe  termination  of  his  journey, 
and  his  emoyment  of  the  repose  Cucusus  offered. 
He  begs  Euethius  to  write  to  him  often.  (Ep, 
173.)  [£.  v.] 


EUFRONIUS 
EUETHIUS.    Sec  also  Evethius. 

EUFIMIA,  wife  of  Sergius,  archbUhop  of 
Ravenna,  c  750.  When,  having  been  a  layman, 
he  suddenly  became  archbishop,  he  consecrated 
Euflmia  as  a  deaconess.  (Agnelli  Liber  Ponttji" 
oaiis  Eod,  Eav.  cap.  154.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EUFOBUS  bishop  of  Cordova.  [EiTPHORua.] 

EUFBASIU8  (1),  said  to  have  been  sent, 
along  with  six  others,  by  the  apostles  to  preach 
in  Spain,  and  to  have  died  at  Iliturgis  (Andnjar). 
He  was  commemorated  May  15.  (Mart. 
Usuard.)    [Caeciuus  (4).]  |T.  S.  B.] 

EUFBASIUS  (2),  ST.,  thirteenth  or,  ac- 
cording to  Gregory  of  Tours,  twelfth  bishop  of 
Clermont  in  Auvergne.  He  was  represented  at 
the  council  of  Agde  (506)  by  Paulinus,  a  priest, 
and  was  present  in  person  at  the  first  council  of 
Orleans  (511).  He  entertained  St.  Quintian, 
the  bbhop  of  Rhodes,  who  had  been  forced  to 
fly  Arom  his  see  to  save  his  life  from  the  Goths. 
Two  letters  of  Ruricius  (Epp.  xxi.  and  xxviii. ; 
Miene,  Patr.  Lat.  Iviii.  101,  106)  are  addressed 
to  him,  and  he  may  possiblv  be  the  recipient  of 
the  thirty-eighth  letter  of  Avitnsi  (Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  lix.  254.)  According  to  Gregory  he 
was  bishop  twenty-five  years,  and  lived  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Clovis.  This  brings  his 
death  down  to  A.D.  515.  %e  is  commemorated 
Jan.  14.  (Greg.  Tur.  ffist.  Franc  iii.  2 ;  ViL 
Patr.  c.  iv.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxi.  242,  1023; 
Mansi,  viU.  337, 356 ;  GaU.  Christ  u.  235.) 

[S.A.  B,] 

EUFBASIUS  (8)  (Eufhbasius),  presbyter 
of  Auvergne,  son  of  an  ex-senator  Ennodins, 
Euvodius,  or  Evodius.  On  the  death  of  Cautinua 
bishop  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  A.D.  572,  when 
many  were  seeking  to  obtain  the  appointment 
by  gifts  and  promises,  Eufrasius  sent  to  the 
king,  by  the  hand  of  his  kinsman  Beregevilns,  a 
large  sum  of  money,  which  he  had  procured  from 
the  Jews.  The  attempt  fiuled,  and  archdeacon 
Avitus  was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people. 
Eufrasius  is  described  as  elegant  in  conversation, 
but  more  given  to  feasting  l^barians  than  feed* 
ing  the  poor.  (Greg.  Tur.  H,  F.  iv.  35,  p.  176; 
QaU.  Chr,  U.  242.)  [C.  H.] 

EUFBASIU&    [EuPHBAsiUB.] 

EUFRATES,  a  presbyter  to  whom,  together 
with  Satuminus,  St.  Augustine  wrote  to  coo* 
gratulate  them  on  their  return  from  Donatism 
to  Catholic  unity,  setting  forth  the  universality 
of  the  church,  and  exhorting  them  to  continue 
in  the  faith,  and  to  discharge  xealously  their 
ministerial  duties.    (Aug.  Ep,  142.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

EUFBIDIUS,  deacon  of  Toledo  (Baronins, 
s.  a.  537,  xli. ;  Hildefons.  de  Vir,  Illustr.  praef. 
6).    [Leontxub,  deacon  of  Toledo.]    (T.  W.  D.] 

EUFRONIUS  (IX  fifth  bishop  of  Nevere,  sue 
ceeding  St.  Aregius,  and  followed  by  St.  Aeola- 
dius,  flourished  about  A.D.  560.  He  subscribed  a 
charter  of  St.  Germanus  of  Paris  in  favour  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Viiioiff  t,  ii>v 


XUFB0Nin8 

kMiMSLGtrauBdes  Pr^P^s.  He 
aW  fmeai  at  iU  d«licatioii.  (Migne,  Pair. 
\jL  hm.  H;  VUa  8.  DocUvui^  Bouquet,  iiL 
437;  ML  Orwt  zii  626.)  [&  A.  B.] 

KTEONIUB  (f),    eighteenth    hifhop   of 

T«i   Upei  the  death  of  Onntram,  the  seven- 

tmtk  vf  the  leriet,  kiDg  Clotaire  named  as  his 

KeoMrCsto^apricfftof  Clennont.    BotCato's 

JHRs  «m  fixed  opoa  the  eee  of  his  own  citj,  and 

kdadiBsd.  After  the  bishopric  had  stood  racant 

la  iHBtlii,  the  dergj  and  people  elected  Enfiro- 

iiei,tpieitof  lenatorial  rank,  grandson  of  St. 

Gimy  ef  Laagres,  and,  according  to  Gregory 

^imn,  '*Ttr  egregUe  sancUUtia."    Clotaire, 

ipoa  iwiiiif  the  arcamstances,  confirmed  their 

4m(i.fi.555or556).    In  557  Enfronios  took 

pot  h  the  eoodi  of  Paris.    In  the  dyil  wars  of 

tb  period  a  great  part  of  Tours,   with    its 

(ioKaei,  vas  barat  to  the  ground.    Two  of 

tebe reboilt  at  his  own  charge.    The  famous 

iMi  ef  8t  Martin  also  owed  its  reconstruc- 

tiia  «  a  aebltf  scale  to  him.     The  neigh- 

hariig  district,  too,  was  enriched  by  him  with 

■■7  aev  ckaRhca,  the  names  of  which  are 

pna  ky  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hitt,  Frame,  x.  31). 

lib  Ub  neeaeear,  he  was  tne  champion  of  the 

etim  agajast  the  rapacity  of  the  count  of 

T«a,Bt  tluB  time  Galso,  who  tried  to  enforce 

t^  tnei  vkich  Ootaire  had  remitted.    He  suo- 

■sUIj  Nssted  the  attempt,  but  not  with- 

•«  ippeaHag  to  king  Charibert.     In  562  he 

>M  to  saUcribe  the  decree  of  the  council  of 

bitta,  vych  deposed  Emerius  from  that  see, 

^naib^  BO  doubt,  the  scandal  which  occurred. 

[uufci  (2>]     In  567  he  presided  over  the 

wad  enadl  of  Tours,  and  in  the  same  year, 

^ptW  with  sereral  other  bishops,  he  sub- 

*3M  a  letter  to  queen  Badegundis,  who  had 

Mffinadcd  and  retired  to  Uie  monastery  of 

^  Bolf  Cross  at  Poitiera.    It  was  on  the  sub- 

^  rfttaa  Boas  who  after  entering  the  monas- 

tsrMnd  to  quit  it  again  lor  the  world  and 

*"%«.   Iga^  them  and  their  aeducers  the 

<i«fBt  aaa&mas  were  denounced.    This  letter 

{(•WJKMl  ia  the  BisL  Frcmc  ix.  39)  was  read 

*f  ORjory,  by  way  of  admonition,  to  Chrodieldis, 

*^  t^  with  fifty  other  nuns,  seceded  from 

^  ow  Boaastcry,  and  arriTed  on  foot  at  Toura 

>^^km  the  protection  of  the  bishop,  but  with- 

"3  ^SfA,    [CHBODiELDia.]     About  the  same 

t^  EaAoias  joined  three  bishops  of  his  pro- 

^*a  ii  a  eert  of  circular  letter  addrasaed  to  hia 

^  peaking  of  a  '^dadia  grariasimae  neces- 

^*  wkkh  eeemed  to  be  oTerhanging  the  pro- 

*^iad  which  he  exhorted  them  to  seek  to 

"*t  ky  deferring  their  intending  marriages, 

P^  their  tithes,  and  breaking  off  all  inoes- 

*«u  cotaexioBs  {OaiL  CkrxsL  xir.  Instruments, 

A  TW  iapcading  disaster  may  possibly  hare 

^  tb  eitil  war  between  Sigebert  and  Chil- 

?««  {ft  Kirct  de  U  Orange,  Hitt,  LU,  de  h 

'^^  m.  290).    It  was  at  the  request  of  the 

^'■v  priace  that  he  officiated  at  the  solemn 

"■T^  af  the  messengers  of  queen  Badegundis 

*  t^  Rtara  from  the  East  with  a  piece  of  the 
^  oMi  and  other  relics  for  her  monastery  of 
^UrCroaL  From  Sigebert  too  he  obtained 
^  nxention  of  those  church  lands  of  which 
^Mot  had  deprired  the  see.  In  568  he 
^  FfcMat   at  the   dedication  of   a   church 

*  Sotei^  m  we  leani  from  the  yerses  of  his 
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friend  and  eulogist,  Veuantius  Fortunatus.  Ha 
died  in  572  or  573,  in  the  soTenticth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  episcopate,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin.  He 
was  commemorated  Aug.  4.  His  successor  was 
Gregory  the  historian,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that, 
contemporaries  though  they  were,  the  latter 
relates  his  miracles  with  the  same  grarity  as 
undoubted  historical  facts.  (Greg.  Tnr.  hist. 
Franc,  ix.  30,  39,  40,  x.  31 ;  de  Ohr.  Confess. 
xviiL;  de  Mirac,  8.  Martini^  I  30;  Vita  S^ 
Badegundis,  19 ;  Mabill.  Acta  8S,  Ord,  8,  Bene- 
dict, i  331,  ed.  Paris,  1668-1701 ;  Venant.  Fort. 
Jfiso.  iii.  1,  2,  3,  6;  Mansi,  ix.  747,  805;  QalL 
Christ.  xiT.  21.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EUFB0NIU8  (8)  (Sophbonixts,  Suffro- 
nixtb),  eighteenth  bishop  of  Nantes,  succeeding 
Nunnechius  II.  and  followed  by  Leobardus.  He 
is  said  to  haye  received  St.  Columban  at  Nantes 
when  ordered  by  king  Theodoric  to  embark  there 
for  Ireland  (drc  A.D.  612).  {QaU,  Christ,  xir. 
BOO;  Vita  8,  Colmnbani,  47 ;  Mabill.  Acta  88, ; 
Ord,  8,  Bened,  saec.  ii.  p.  24.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EUFB- ;  see  also  EUPUR-. 

EUGAIN.    [EuBOAur.] 

EUGENDU8  (IX  Carthaginian.     [Auoen- 

DU8.] 

EUGENDU8  (2),  ST.,  abbat  of  the  monas* 
terium  Condatiscense  or  (as  written  by  Gregory 
of  Tours)  Condatiscone,  subsequently  called  after 
him  St.  Oyan,  and  finally  after  St.  Claudius 
of  Besanyon.  It  was  one  of  three  built  by  St. 
Bomanus  in  the  Jura.  Engendus  was  born  at 
Isamodorum  in  the  same  district.  At  seven 
years  he  entered  the  monastery,  which  he  neyer 
afterwards  quitted.  The  abbat  Minausius,  or 
Nemansius,  named  him  as  his  coadjutor  during 
life  and  successor  after  death.  But  the  choice 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  monastery  generally, 
and  the  discontent,  ascribed  by  his  biographer 
to  enyy,  adyanced  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
partial  secession.  During  his  rule,  the  monas« 
tery,  which  was  of  wood,  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  built  up  again  on  a  grander  scale. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  humility  of  his 
demeanour,  and,  as  his  biographer  especially 
notes,  he  did  not  desert  the  common  table. 
He  was  seyere  too  in  enforcing  the  community 
of  goods.  Feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he 
called  that  one  of  the  brethren  on  whom  he 
had  enjoined  the  duty  of  anointing  the  sick,  and 
bade  him  touch  his  breast  with  oil.  This  has 
been  cited  as  an  early  instance  of  the  rite  of 
extreme  unction.  He  died  about  the  year  510, 
and  was  commemorated  Jan.  1.  The  authority  for 
this  account  is  a  life  by  an  anonymous  disciple 
and  monk,  to  be  found  in  MabiU.  Acta  88,  Ord. 
8,  Bened,  saec.  i.  570,  ed.  Paris,  1668^1701,  and 
Boll.  Acta  88,  Jan.  i.  49  (cf.  Riyet  de  la  Grange, 
Hist,  lit,  de  la  f)ranoe,  iii.  60-2 ;  and  Ceillier, 
Bist,  des  Auteurs  sacrA,  x.  610-2).     [S.  A.  B.] 

EUGENIA  (1),  a  daughter  of  Philippus, 
who  was  appointed  by  Commodua  goyernor  of 
Alexandria.  There  she  became  acquainted 
with  Christian  literature,  and  chiefly  through 
having  read  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  she  was 
led    to    embrace  Christianity.     She  disguised 
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herself  Id  male  attire,  and  went  to  a  monas- 
tery; bnt  in  course  of  time  she  was  found 
ont,  and  sent  back  to  her  father.  It  is  said 
that  she  induced  all  her  fiunily  to  become  Chris- 
tians, and  that  her  father  was  shortly  after 
made  a  bishop.  Engenia  waa  martyred  subse- 
quently, and  was  commemorated  Dec  24.  (Cai, 
BgzanLfMeti.BM.')  [T.  as.] 

BUQENIA  (9),  a  Tirgm,  martyred  at  Rome 
with  Agape.  {Mart,  I&n,  Vet.;  Mart,  Hier., 
Bedae,  Us.)  Fortnnatos  (de  Virgm,  lib.  yiii.  cap. 
4)  celebrates  her  in  the  following  extraordinary 
Terses,  where  the  strange  treatment  of  the  names 
may  probably  hare  arisen  from  some  oonfnsien 
between  accent  and  quantity. 

«  fiUo  Eupkemia,  psriter  quoque  pUndit  Agatha, 
"En  JosUna  simol,  oonMciante  Thecla, 
Ei  Panltna,  Agnes,  BailllBsa.  JSuge$da  regnao^ 
£(  qnascomque  saoer  rtadt  sd  aitrs  podor.** 

Baronius  describes  this  Eugenia  as  a  daughter 
of  an  imperial  prefect  in  Egypt,  and  as  having 
suffered  under  Oallienus.  She  is  commemorated 
in  the  Roman  Martyrology  on  Dec.  25,  and  in  the 
Bf  xantine  Calendar  on  Dec  24.  [J.  G.  C] 

EUGENIA  (8),  martyr.  [Nxoomedia,  Mah- 

TYB8  OF.] 

EUGENIA  (4),  a  niece  of  Gregory  Xazianzen, 
one  of  the  three  daughters  of  his  sister  Gorgonia. 
She  was  broueht  up  most  carefully  by  her  grand- 
mother, who  had  encouraged  her  to  expect  a  con- 
siderable share  of  her  property,  but  at  her  death 
left  her  only  a  small  legacy,  some  of  which  she 
was  in  danger  of  having  wrested  from  her.  Her 
uncle  consequently  wrote  to  Theodorus  bishop  of 
TVana  to  request  his  aid  for  her  (Greg.  Nax. 
^pist.  85).  Eugenia's  conduct  proved  far  from 
pleasing  to  Gregory,  who  mentioned  her,  together 
with  her  sister  Nonna,  with  severe  reprehension 
in  his  will.    (Greg.  Testem.)  [E.  V.] 

EUGENIA  (6),  virgin,  daughter  of  Adalbert 
duke  of  Alsatia,  and  niece  of  St.  Odilla.  She 
became  abbess  of  Hohenburg  in  the  diocese  of 
Strasburg,  and  died  in  ▲.D.  735.  (Acta  SS, 
16  Sept.  V.  332.)  [I.  G.  S.] 

EUGENIANUS,  a  martyr,  commemorated 
Jan.  8  {Mart  Usuard.,  Wandalb.).  No  other 
ancient  writer  seems  to  be  acquainted  with  a 
martyr  of  this  name.  The  Bollandist  conjec- 
tures that  he  has  been  confused  with  Hegemo- 
nius  bishop  of  Autun  in  the  4th  century  {AA, 
88.  Jan.  i.  473).  The  Sammarthani  {Gall. 
Christ  iv.  334)  do  not  admit  that  there  are 
any  grounds  for  supposing  Eugenianus  to  have 
been  this  bishop.  [T.  S.  B.] 

EUGENIUS  (1)  L,  bUhop  of  Rome  during 
the  breach  between  Rome  and  Constantinople  in 
consequence  of  the  Monothelite  controversy ; 
consecrated  Aug.  10,  654,  buried  June  3,  657 
(Jaffe,  Beg.  Pont.  p.  164).  The  emperor  Constans 
having  issued  a  declaration  known  as  *the 
Type,'  in  which  the  use  of  either  of  the 
phrases  contended  for,  either  the  Single  or 
i>ouble  Will  or  Energy  in  Christ,  was  forbidden 
for  the  future,  and  pope  Martin  I.  (who  had 
n  oonndl   denounced  this  Type,  and   excom- 
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municated  t^aul  the  Eastern  patriarch)  having 
been  seixed  in  653  and  removed  from  Rome  by 
the  emperor's  order,  the  clergy  of  Rome  wera 
ordered  by  the  latter  to  elect  a  new  pope.  Tha 
order  was  not  obeyed  till  the  8th  of  September 
in  the  following  year,  when  Eugeniua,  a  native  of 
Rome,  was  chosen  and  consecrated,  Martin  (who 
had  protested  by  letter  f^om  Constantinople 
against  a  new  election)  being  still  alive.  This 
ultimate,  though  tardy,  compliance  with  the 
imperial  will  was  probably  due  to  a  fear  lest 
the  emperor  himself  should  interpose  and  in- 
trude a  heretic  into  the  see.  Martin  lived  in 
exile  until  September  A.D.  655,  and  thus  during 
the  first  year  of  his  pontificate  Eugenius  was 
canonically  an  intruder  and  antipope,  though 
reckoned  a  lawful  bishop  after  Martin's  death 
in  virtue  of  his  acceptance  by  the  Roman 
church.  After  his  election  he  sent  messengers 
to  Constantinople  to  announce  it  to  the  em- 
peror. These  were  induced  by  Peter,  who  about 
this  time  became  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
to  assent  to  a  declaration  of  faith  intended  to 
reconcile  the  disputants,  in  which  the  curious 
compromise  was  adopted  of  acluiowledging  One 
Will  in  Christ,  and  siso  two  (nnam  super  duas) ; 
one,  which  was  called  the  Sabstantial  Will,  and 
two  besides,  called  Natural  Wills.  Having  on  such 
terms  of  union  publicly  communicated  with  the 
patriarch,  they  returned  to  Rome  carrying  from 
him  to  pope  Eugenius  a  confession  of  faith  ex- 
pressed (according  to  Anastasius)  in  very  obscure 
terms.  From  the  circumstance,  mentioned  also 
by  Anastasius,  that,  when  the  patriarch's  letter 
was  read  at  Rome  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  ad 
Praesepe  (now  Santa  Maria  Maggiore),  it  was  the 
clergy  and  people  that  tore  up  the  document, 
and  refused  to  permit  the  pope  to  celebrate  mass 
till  he  had  pledged  himself  to  repudiate  it,  it 
would  seem  that  the  pastor  was  less  resolute  in 
orthodoxy  than  his  flock,  and  disposed  to  accept 
the  compromise.  There  is  in  fact  no  evidence  of 
his  having  anything  of  the  orthodox  xeal  or  spirit 
of  his  predecessor  Martin.  The  latter,  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  spent  in  exile,  complained 
bitterly  in  still  extant  letters  of  being  neglected 
by  his  former  friends,  especially  by  the  clergy 
of  Rome,  who,  though  having  it  in  their  power 
to  relieve  him,  had  left  him  destitute  of  even 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Eugenius,  as  the  head  of 
the  Roman  clergy,  though  not  named,  must  be 
considered  as  involved  in  this  reproach.  Nor  ia 
it  inconsistent  with  the  apathy  and  readings  to 
accept  compromise,  of  which  evidence  haa  been 
given,  that  he  is  described  kind,  gentle,  afiable, 
and  charitable  to  the  poor.  (Anastasius  and 
Platina.)  He  held  the  see,  from  the  date  of 
his  election,  2  years,  8  months,  and  24  days. 
Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  recorded  acts 
or  characteristics  to  entitle  him  to  the  character 
of  a  saint,  he  is  commemorated  as  such  in  the 
Roman  Church  on  the  2nd  of  June.  No  writings, 
genuine  or  spurious,  attributed  to  him,  remain. 
(Anastas.  Biblioth.  de  Ft<.  Horn.  Pont.  num. 
Ixxvii.  §  134  in  Pat.  Lat.  cxxviii.  763  ;  Platina, 
de  VU.  Pontif.  p.  95.)  [J.  B— y.] 

EUGENIUS  (2),  bishop  of  Ammaedara, 
Admedera  (Amadera  More  hod.  Hydra,  Play- 
fair's  Travehf  p.  189),  a  colony  between  Carthage 
and  Cirta  in  Proc.  Prov.  (?),  on  the  borders  of 
Numidia  ^Cvp.  SaUt  Epp.  32).  [E.  W.  B 1 
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SCUENIUS  (SX  ma  earlj  bishop  of  Toledo, 
wii  by  Spuifh  antiqwioi  to  haro  been  fcnt 
Ml  waamaoMTf  hy  St.  Dionpius  the  Areopagite 
[Dmnns  FiiEirDO-AEBOPAeiTA  (1)  and  Dio- 
rans  (I)}  aad  to  haTC  safrered  as  a  martrr 
■  Mt  of  tlii  ptrascatioos  of  the  early  church ; 
tk  hmiiTf  ef  Toledo  names  that  carried  on 
mim  JkaHkm,  It  i%  howerer,  admitted  bj 
Rdnt  (Apsaa  SagradOy  tamo  r.)  that  Inr  the 
tiM  if  Ddefcnsus  the  memorj  of  this  Eiige> 
lishal  cstinly  perished.  But  his  tomb  is 
nfNtid  te  kave  been  found  at  Paris  in  1148 
%  bjBVBd  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  his 
moM  Umfciied  to  Spain  hj  king  Philip  IL 
is  U6&  Rom  appeals  to  the  abbat  Ildoinns 
nd  to  8L  Gerard  6tr  his  existence,  and  he  is 
—I  ■mi  ml,  in  some  lists,  on  Nor.  15. 
test  {Acta  Martynm,  Amsterdam,  1713) 
p«M|iiia  appendix,  a  KdUniarintm  Carthagi' 
■iBMr  (tk  eU  profinoe  of  Garthage  need  to 
^fAak  Telsdo  and  some  other  sees  m  Spain) 
«ak  tkcntrj:  *^ Nomas  Jan,  depotUio  &  Deo- 
fdim  d  A^nui  ^pMcopomm.         [J.  Q.  C] 

ECGENIUB  (4),  bishop  of  the  Tanric  Cherso- 
BM,  Mstioocd  with  Elpidins  and  other  bishops 
«f  tk  Mi  in  the  Mmaiogif  of  Basil,  March  B. 
Ikn  bif^is  liTed  before  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tisitkOrest,  306-337.  (Migne,  Patrol  Graec 
oTi  9;  Le  Qoien,  Oriem  Christ  i.  1329.) 

[UD.] 

EtGENIUS  (S),  bishop  of  Laodicea,  the  me- 
tnfiGi  if  the  prorfaiee  of  Phrjgia  Pacatiana,  c 
iA  300-334.  He  was  originallj  in  the  army, 
fd  ki  Barried  the  daughter  of  a  senator,  but 
Ms^tklfaximiniaB  persecution  was  depriyed 
^  k  ailitarf  rank  owing  to  the  constancy  of 
k  &itk,  sad  fled  to  Laodicea,  where  he  became 
^■4^  Hi  catirelj  built  the  church  and  adorned 
It  viti  Teitibales  and  porticos.  An  inscription 
k  k8«  tanad  at  Laodicea  baring  reference  to 
tbkbop.    (U  Quion,  Orwu  Christ  i.  794.) 

[L.D.] 

EUGENIU8  (6),  bishop  of  Eacarpia,  in  the 
P^ttttof  PhrygiaSalutaris ;  one  of  the  Nicene 
fctki,Aj>.  325.  (Le  Quien,  Oriau  Christ,  L 
W;  XsBfi,  it  695.)  [L.  D.] 

IUGENIU6  (7).  Among  the  subscriptions 
to  tk  Utter  of  the  Eosebian  seoeders  to  Philip- 
^Nh  frin  the  oonncil  of  Sardica,  A.D.  347, 
'•■n  secan  Eageus  de  Ljsitia,  intended,  as  Le 
^^  tUaki,  ior  Engenius  bishop  of  Ljsinia  in 
'^■T^Tlis  Sfmwda  In  the  same  list  there  is 
^^'*^  kiikop  Eufeniua,  the  name  of  the  see 
^kit.  (le  Qnien,  Orinu  Christ.  L  1029; 
W,  ii.  188, 140.)  (X.  D.] 

njOEKIUS  (8),  bishop  of  Nicaea,  one  of  the 
^  fakops  who  met  in  synod  at  Antioch  A.D. 
^  (^S.£.ir.Bi  TllL if^n. JE^»(. tL 394.) 

[E.V.] 

CTGENIUS  (9),  bUhop  of  Pappa  in  Pisidia, 
!'**»t  at  the  oecumenical  council  of  Con^tan- 
•Vfii,  Ajk.  381.  (Mansi,  iiL  570 ;  Le  Quien, 
>-*!  CkriMt  L  1057.)  [L.  D.] 

KCGEXIUB  aOX  bi«))op  of  Heradea,  the 
'^^'^pelii  of  Thrace.  He  was  originally  a 
p>%tcr  if  Constantinople,  one  of  Chrysostom's 
**■••*  eaeniiia,  and  was  deputed,  together 
•^  I*sc  the  anchoret,  by  the  Council  of  the 
*k  t»  csDTey  to  Chrysoetom  the  summons  to 
^m  hint  them.    For  his  serricis  on  this 
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and  other  occasions  Engenius  was  rewarded  with 
the  see  of  Heraclea,  from  which  Serapion  had 
been  deposed.  (Pallad.  Vit,  Chrysost,  in  Migne, 
Patr,  Or.  xlrii.  29 ;  Le  Quien,  Ori$m  Christ  i. 
1108.)  [E.  v.] 

EU6ENIUS  (11),  a  bishop  in  Macedonia, 
addressed  with  Maximianus  and  other  bishops 
of  the  province  by  Innooent  L  (Ep.  17.  Patr.  Lat. 
XX.  527).  He  must  be  the  Engenius  who  is  named 
next  to  Maximianus  by  Chrysostom  (Ep.  163. 
Patr.  Gr.  lit  706^  about  ▲.D.  406,  when  Chry- 
sostom thanks  the  Macedonian  bishops  for  their 
support  of  his  cause.  [Eu3i£Nn78  (by]  [C.  H.] 

EUGENIUS  (18),  Phrygian  bishop,  whose  see 
is  nut  named,  one  of  the  four  deputed  to  carry  to 
Rome,  ▲.D.  404,  the  letter  addressed  by  Chryso- 
stom to  pope  Innocent,  together  with  tnose  from 
the  bishops  who  support«l  his  cause,  and  fVom 
the  clergy  of  Constantinople.  (Pallad.  VuU.  pp. 
10,  11.)  Eugenius's  tidelity  to  Chrysostom  cost 
him  his  see.  He  was  deposed  by  Atticus  and  his 
party,  and  he  lired  in  concealment  in  his  own 
country.    (Ibid,  p.  195.)  [£.  V.] 

EUGENIUS  (18X  bUhop  of  Apollonias  (Lopa- 
dium),  on  the  lake  formed  by  the  KhyndacuH  in 
Bithynia,  signed  the  protest  of  the  sixty-eight 
bishops  against  the  opening  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  ▲.D.  431,  before  the  arrival  of  John  of 
Antioch  (Baluze,  Condi,  p.  698,  Synodicon,  c  7) ; 
nevertheless,  like  many  others,  he  joined  the 
council  when  it  was  opened.  (Mansi,  iv.  1224  ( 
Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  i.  613.)  [L  D.] 

EUGENIUS  (14),  bishop  of  Hermopolis 
Magna,  in  the  Thebais.  Gennadins,  who  pre- 
cedes him  in  the  list,  is  dated  A.D.  449.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Joannes  Moschus  {Prelum  Spirit 
tuaie^  §  182,  Patr.  Gr.  Ixxxvii.  3053)  as  having 
formerly  been  the  abbat  of  the  monaHtery  of 
St.  Sergius  called  Xeropotamus  near  Bethleherat 
(Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ  ii.  595.)  [J.  de  S.] 

EUGENIUS  (16),  bishop  of  Baratta,  a  town 
in  Lycaonia  whose  position  and  exact  name  is 
uncertain.  His  name  was  subscribed  in  his 
absence  by  his  metropolitan,  Onesiphorus  of 
Iconium,  to  the  definition  of  the  faith  that  was 
read  before  the  emperor  Marcian  at  the  sixth 
session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451. 
(Mansi,  viL  165;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ  i. 
1079.)  [L.  D.] 

EUGENIUS(16XbishopofCanna  in  Lycaonia, 
present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451. 
(Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ.  L  1084;  Mansi,  vii. 
157.)  [L.  D.] 

EUGENIUS  (17),  bishop  of  Ck>tena  in  Pam- 
phylia,  present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ  i.  1010; 
Mansi,  vii.  164.)  (X.  D.] 

EUGENIUS  (18),  supposed  bishop  of  Niimes. 
The  name  appears  among  the  subscriptiooa 
(without  sees)  to  a  synodical  letter  of  forty-four 
bishops  of  Gflul  to  pope  Leo  in  457  (Leo  Mag. 
ep.  99  p.  nil  in  Patr.  Lat.  Hv.  p.  969  c),  and  a 
very  suspicious  MS.  of  Savaro  cnlls  him  bishop 
of  Nismes.  The  Sammarthani  rej<)ct  him.  {GaU, 
Christ  vi.  *27.)  [C.  H.] 
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EUQENIU8  (19),  bUhop  of  Enroea  in  Vetot 
Epinu,  signed  the  sjrnodical  letter  of  that 
province  to  the  emperor  Leo,  ▲.D.  458.  (Mansi, 
TiL  flt9  b;  Le  Quien,  Orim$  Chri$t,  U.  145.) 

[L.D.] 

EUOENIUS  (90),  bishop  of  Nicopolis,  in 
Yetns  Epims.  "Hie  emperor  Leo  L,  hearing  of 
the  mnvder  of  Proterins,  bishop  of  Alexandria 
jLD.  457,  commanded  him  to  assemble  a  synod  of 
the  bishops  under  his  jnrisdiction  to  consider  the 
matter.  He  obeyed,  and  the  synod  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  emperor,  which  was  signed  by  Eugenins 
and  eight  others  (Mansi,  rii.  619a;  Le  Quien, 
Oriem  Chritt.  ii.  134).  Hormisdas,  bishop  of 
Bome,  in  his  letter  of  516  to  the  synod  of  Vetos 
Epims,  greatly  praises  his  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion (Horm.  Ep.  8  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixiii. 
391  and  in  Mansi,  yiu.  405).  [T.  W.  D.] 

EUGENIUS  (21),  bishop  of  Sini^Ddus  in 
Pisidia,  signed  a  synodical  letter  to  the  em- 
peror Leo,  A.D.  458.  (Mansi,  rii.  571 ;  Le  Quien, 
Orietii  Chriit.  i.  1055.)  £L.  D.] 

EUGEKinS  (89),  bishop  of  Carthage  in  the 
5th  century.  He  was  elected  to  the  see  A.b. 
479  (so  Morcelli,  Afirioa  ChrUt.  iii.  191,  but 
Cave  gives  the  following  year),  with  the  approval 
of  the  Arian  Hunneric,  but  after  live  years  was 
exiled  to  the  deserts  of  Tripoli  (Victor  Vitensis, 
de  Pefec,  VcmdaL  ii.  2-13,  Patr.  Ut.  Ivii.  203). 
On  the  accession  of  Qundamund,  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  recalled  (Victor  Tnnunens.  Chronic 
Patr.  Lat.  Ixviii.  946).  During  the  reign  of  this 
prince  the  orthodox  party  was  not  molested,  but 
upon  his  death,  in  the  year  496,  his  successor 
Thrasimund  renewed  the  earlier  persecutions 
(Procop.  BelL  Vandal,  i.  8).  Eurenias  was 
banished  to  Gaul,  and  settled  near  the  town  of 
Vienne,  where  he  founded  a  monastery  in  honour 
of  St.  Amaranthus.  He  died  there  in  the  year 
505.  Eugenius  left  a  creed,  drawn  up  for  pre- 
sentation to  Hunneric,  which  is  printed  in 
the  58th  volume  of  Migne's  Patr.  Lat.  (see 
also  Gennadius,  de  Script.  Eoda,  cap.  97,  ibuL 
p.  1116 ;  Greg.  Tur.  HuL  Fr.  ti.  3,  p.  46). 

[J.  de  S.] 

EUGENIUS (98),  bishop  of  Tium  ontheBlack 
Sea  in  the  province  of  Honorias,  present  at  the 
^uncil  held  at  Constantinople,  jld.  536.  (Le 
)uien,  OHen»  Christ,  i.  575 ;  Mansi,  viii.  971.) 

[L.D.] 

.  EUGENIUS  r94),  a  Cilidan  tritheite  bishop 
in  the  second  half  of  the  6th  century,  who  sup- 
ported Conon  of  Tarsus  in  disseminating  that 
heresy.  John  of  Ephesus,  who  states  that 
Eugenins  was  a  bishop  in  Cilicia,  assigns  him  no 
definite  locality  in  that  region,  but  according  to 
Bar-Hebraeus  (Assemani,  Bibl,  Or,  ii.  325)  his 
see  was  Seleucia  in  Isauria,  and  his  period  con- 
temporary with  the  Jacobite  patriarch  Sergius 
Telensis  (539-541).  It  was  at  this  early  period 
perhaps  that  they  begun  to  declare  their  views 
in  Cilicia,  and  for  this  they  were  admonished 
and  finally  deposed  by  their  fellow  bishops. 
Retiring  to  Constantinople,  they  found  a  zealous 
patron  in  Athanasius,  a  grandson  of  the  empress 
Theodora;  and  supported  by  his  fortune  they 
established  an  active  propagaiidism.  Three 
bishops  weie  requicite,  according  to  the  canons, 
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for  episcopal  ortlinations,  and  they  fbuiid  t  tfal' 
to  act  with  them  in  Thconas,  a  deposed  prtt> 
vindal  bishop  who  had  wandered  to  the  capitAl. 
By  this  means  they  sent  out  in  every  directioc 
numerous  epneopal    emissaries,  who   gathered 
oongregations  in  Rome,  in  Corinth,  in  Athens, 
and  in  Africa.    The  public  disputation  held  vith 
the  tritheites    under  the    patriarch   John   by 
direction  of  the  emperor  Justin  XL   is  noticed 
under  Conon.    The  tritheite  leaden  were  con- 
demned and  banished  to  Palestine ;  but  this  bad 
no  effect  on  the  activity  of  their  agents,  who 
travelling  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  Isauria,  Capps- 
docia,  ordained  priests  and  deacons  in  diuidief 
and  monasteries,  cities  and  villages,   bringing 
over  whole  districts  to  their  views.    Eventiudly 
Eugenius  and  Conon  visited  Pamphylia,  where 
Eugenius  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  orthodoxy 
had  zealouslv  laboured  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Acephali,  who  had  colonised  that  province  in 
lai^  numbers.    Here  Eugenius  died,  and  Conoa 
once    more    retired  to  Constantinople.    These 
particulars  are  gathered  from  the  E&^miaiAioal 
History  of  John  of  Ephesus  (lib.  i.  31,  v.  1-8X 
which  has  been  translated  from  the  Syriac  mto 
English  by  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  and  into  German 
by  Dr.  SchOnfelder,  the  latter  of  whom  appends 
a    dissertation    on  the    tritheite    oontrovenv. 
[JoahnebPhiloponus;  TBITHEI8II.3    Euge&ios 
IS  by  Baronius  (JL  E.  ann.  535,  IxxriL)  erro- 
neously called  Evagrius.  (T.  W.  D.] 

EUGENIUS  (96X  bishop  of  Egarm,  subscribing 
the  acts  of  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  AJk 
633,  under  Sisenand  {Esp.  Sagr.  xlii.  195; 
Aguin«-Catalani,  iii.  385^  [M.  A.  W.] 

EUGENIUS  (96)  I.,  bishop  of  Toledo,  m 
Spain,  and  metropolitan,  between  the  years  6.^ 
and  646  or  647.  Date  of  birth  unknown.  His 
life  ended  with  his  episcopate. 

Name, — ^A  Latin  translation  of  cdyey^s  into 
Bene^naUu  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in  the  Ganl 
of  the  6th  century  (as  e.g.  in  Cyprian's  life  of 
Caesarins  of  Aries,  where  a  man  so-called  is 
stated  to  have  acted  unworthily  of  his  name). 
Few  names  have  remained  more  popular  in  both 
the  masculine  and  feminine  forms  in  modem 
Europe  than  Eugmio,  Eugine,  EvgAtie, 

Authoritiss. — St.  Ildefonsus,  bishop  of  Toledo^ 
Pe  Vironun  lllustrivm  Scriptis  (capp.  xii.  xiiL> 
This  series  of  short  biographies,  apparently  sng* 
gested  by  the  similar  one  of  St.  Jerome,  u 
printed  at  the  end  of  some  editions  of  the  worln 
of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville;  as  for  example,  it 
appendix  I.  to  torn.  vii.  of  the  edition  o| 
Arevalus  (Romae  A.D.  1803);  Acts  of  the  fifUi 
sixth,  and  seventh  councils  of  Toledo,  held  re 
spectively  in  A.D.  636,  638,  646  (Labbe,  torn,  iii 
pp.  597,  601,  613,  ed.  Paris,  1714). 

Life. — ^This  Eugenius  was  a  fellow-student  o 
Justus,  his  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Toledo.  H< 
was  trained  as  a  monk  from  infancy.  H) 
superior,  Helladius,  has  the  merit  of  bringinj 
forward  both  him  and  Justus,  when  he  himsel 
became  a  bishop.  Eugenius  was  a  man  of  digoi 
fied  demeanour,  and  not  only  well  verad  h 
sacred  learning,  but  also,  we  are  assured,  « 
skilled  in  astronomy  as  to  astonish  his  naditon 
whom  he  allured,  through  the  influence  thu 
gained,  to  the  reception  of  religious  doctriiM 
Hb  signature  to  the  fifth  council  of  Toled 
stands  as  follows :— ^  iS^  Eugenius,  Dai  nuaerU 
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$tH,  nUmm  teeUiiimy  ptrmmdae  CarAagnU 
mi  mtnftHtamu  epiteoprnd,  hi$  oommunUrtU 
iKrtUt  MMMt  pthtcriptL"  As  regards  the 
MMK  4ate  of  tk«  epitoopate  of  this  Eagenius, 
Pkumf  beoonsulted.  {E$paMa  Sagrada,  torn. 
T.;  Mdria,  MariiL,  AJ>,  1750.)  Ildefonsiu  men- 
tMs  tk  Gothic  kings  of  Spain,  under  whom  he 
brnkd,  umely,  ChlntiU,  Taiga,  and  Ohinda- 
inik  TboN  kinfi  died  respectiTelr  in  ▲.D. 
S38|Ma,650.  [J.  G.  0.] 

KOQENIUS  (B7)  IL,  Ushop  of  Toledo  between 
iJi  MM37.  Ai  in  the  case  of  hio  predecetsor, 
nmigaorut  of  the  date  of  birth,  bnt  learn 
nut  k  died,  beiae  still  bishop,  in  A.D.  657, 
vait  In  wai  mcceeded  by  St.  Ildefonsos. 

Aatiaritm.'-SL  Ildefonsos  {de  Ftr.  lU.  8cr. 
e^.  «ftMw);  sets  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
cNub  of  Toledo  (Labbe,  torn.  iU.  pp.  952,  971, 

L^—Tiik  Engenins  was  also  a  monk,  and 
a  oikt  to  svoid  promotion  he  fled  to  Saragossa 
(trbt  QKssnagastanaX  and  there  hid  himself 
UHtf  tbt  tombs  of  the  martfrs.  The  prince 
(lK■I^lf  CbifldasaiDdo)  employed  force,  and 
Mitniasd  Um  to  beeome  bishop.  He  is  de- 
ktM  as  spare  of  frame  and  not  physicallj 
*mg,  bit  krfid  in  spirit,  a  great  student,  and 
fnallj  r«fscd  in  musical  sdenoe,  by  which  he 
ometsd  the  fiialty  chanting  of  his  time. 

Vriu^L-~Tkb  Engenins  composed  a  short 
Mm  sa  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
niflk  is  aud  to  hare  been  ladd  and  eloquent. 
biaiaded  trsasmisaion  to  Africa  and  the  East 
ns  yalered  by  storms.  Two  other  rolomes, 
m  k  fnm  sad  one  in  Terse,  spread  his  repnta- 
ki  bmad  the  drelea  where  he  was  personally 
tana.  Hb  prose  writings  are  lost;  but  the 
r«M  ««i  collected  and  edited  by  Father  Sir- 
■«i.  aJn  in  kU  ^^peni  Varia^  published  at 
^hiii  1S96  (torn.  ii.  p.  278  «<  atq,\  and  again 
«  ymu  n  1728.  They  are  also  giren  in  the 
i^HDUtn  tatntm  Maxima  (Lyons,  1677,  torn. 
^  h  *^\  They  consist  of  some  thirty-five 
a"t  enpositloos  in  Latin  hexameters,  elegiacs, 
^??«ia,  sad  iambics  on  sacred  subjects  or  on 
^Mi  of  the  day  {ejg.  No.  x\x\,  is  headed  De 
Mr  OM/a^  CkmAuuhUki  Hfjia),  Although 
'■tiimd  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  bar- 
>■'«*  vonAi,  sod  exhibiting  some  licence  in  the 
(iBttity  of  syllables,  cspeciallr  in  the  case  of 
f*"^  esBMs,  the  rerses  of  kngenius  display 
*"<  psist  and  better  latinity  than  we  might 
'^Kt  to  find  in  the  Spain  of  the  7th  century. 
Ttoif  biscpigrama  (on  the  iuTention  of  letters 
"^  tbt  BSBss  of  hybrid  animals)  hare  been 
'***fbt  werthy  of  preserration  by  Bnrmann  in 
^  hOiolcgm  Latma  (ii.  264>  Two  are  double 
"'^'^•Beofthem  being  an  epitaph  on  him- 
"^  of  vbich  the  initial  letters  oi^  the  lines  make 
^  «wd  KooEViua,  and  the  concluding  ones 
''^UCiL  Tlie  long  poem  on  the  Creation 
'tf'visd  to  these  entitled  Hexa^eron,  has  been 
**^ia«  assigned  to  Engenins  as  its  original 
"'^  TUs  mistake  ought  not  to  hare  been 
^^\  fsiWiLh  as  Ildefonsus  {I  c)  states  most 
*'l'*^  the  precise  relation  in  regard  to  it 
*^^fHd  by  the  bibliop  of  Toledo,  who  was  only 
">  tbi  iiatiice  an  editor  and  an  enlarger,  at  the 
"^^crtif  the  king,  of  the  poem  on  this  theme 
'^?*>d  loflu  two  centuries  earlier  by  Dracon* 

pRAOtWriTTi.] 
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The  aboTe  ooundli  of  Toledo,  oyer  which  the 
two  prelates  Eugenius  I.  and  II.  presided,  or  in 
which  they  took  a  leading  part,  deserye  attention 
in  connexion  with — (1)  the  confessions  of  faith 
which  they  set  forth ;  (2)  the  relative  position  of 
the  monarchy;  (3)  the  occasional  subscription  <^ 
laymen  ;  (4)  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  living  in 
Spain.  A  few  words  must  be  said  upon  each  of 
these  points. 

1.  Some  profession  of  fiiith  appears  to  be 
recognized  as  almost  a  necessary  and  normal 
preface  to  the  canons  passed  by  each  successive 
council.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  statement  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  or  to  a 
recital  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  But  in  others  it 
is  more  ample,  especially  in  the  sixth  council, 
summoned  in  A.D.  638,  in  the  reign  of  Chintlla, 
and  attended  by  fifty-two  bishops,  where  the 
articles  of  the  creed  drawn  up  deserve  compari- 
son with  those  proclaimed  in  the  earlier  third 
council  of  Toledo  held  in  a.d.  586  under  tlie 
first  Catholic  sovereign,  king  Recared  or  Recn- 
redo.  The  creed  before  us,  in  Isnguage  of  much 
dignity,  and  with  a  terseness  of  statement  which 
resembles  the  better  features  of  the  scholastio 
terminology  of  a  later  day,  proclaims  not  only 
the  truths  insisted  on  in  the  Nicene  Creed  as  en- 
larged at  Chaloedon,  but  is  even  more  distinct 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  fiowapx^  <>'  Prmcipahu 
PatriSy  and  also  includes  a  recognition  of  the 
double  procession,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  We  subjoin  a  few  sentences  by  way  of 
evidence,  italidxing  phrases  illustrative  of  these 
remarks.  ^  Itaque  ci^imus  et  profitemur  sacra- 
tissimam  et  omnipotentissimam  Trinitatem, 
Patrem  et  Filium,  et  Sffiritum  sanctum,  unum 
Deum,  foAon  turn  doUUuium;  unius  essentiae, 
virtutis,  potestatis,  uniusque  naturae ;  discretam 
inseparabiliter  personis ;  indiscretam  essentialiter 
substantiam  deitatis,  creatrioem  omnium  creatu- 
rarum;  Patrem  ingenitum,  increatum,  fcntem 
H  origmmn  toHus  dMmtati$;  Filium  4  Patre  in- 
temporaliter  et  ante  omnem  oreaturam  sine 
initio  genitum  non  creatum.  .  .  .  Spiritum  vero 
sanctum,  neque  genitum  neque  creatum,  aed  de 
Pa^FUioqtieprooedefUemutrwequeeseeSpiritHm, 
....  Ex  his  igitur  tribus  divinitatis  personis  solum 
minm  fatemur  ad  redemptionem  humanl  generis, 
propter  culpamm  debita  {quae  per  mobeSentiam 
Adae  origmaiUer,  et  noetro  libero  aHntrio  ooniraX' 
eramus)  reeolvenda  k  secreto  Patrls  arcanoque 
prodiisse,  et  hominem  sine  peccato  de  sanctA 
semper  Virgine  Marii  assumpeisse,  nt  idem 
Filius  Dei  Patris  asset  filins  hominis;  Deus 
perfectus  et  homo  perfectns,  ut  homo  Deus  esset 
unus  Christus  naturis  in  dnabus  in  personA  unus ; 
ne  qnatemitas  Trinitati  aooedat,  si  in  Christo 
persona  geminata  esset." 

2.  The  king  is  evidentlv  at  this  period  in  close 
and  intimate  relation  with  the  Spanish  church, 
sanctioning  its  councils,  giving  coactive  force  to 
its  canons,  and  even  anticipating  its  desires. 
The  church  in  turn  gives  honour  uid  support  to 
the  throne.  But  the  notion  of  an  indefeaslbla 
hereditary  claim  to  the  monarchy  is  unknown ; 
as  in  truth  it  waa  unknown  to  the  early  and 
eren  to  the  later  medieval  church.  It  never 
throve  in  Spain,  though  we  may  find  it  prevalent 
in  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  England  of 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  That  the  crown 
should  rest  In  certain  families,  so  long  as  they 
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CourUhed,  was  indeed  an  admitted  principle,  but 
that  was  all.  Thus  in  the  fifth  council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  638,  the  third  canon  treats :  **I>e 
rsprcbcUumepersonarum,  gwu  prohibentur  adipiaci 
rd^ntun^"  and  excommunication  is  threatened 
against  the  man,  ^qui  talia  meditatos  fuerit, 
q^iem  meo  etectio  omuiims  probata  neo  Qitthioae 
gemtit  nokilUoM  ad  hunc  hoooria  apioem  trahit.*' 
The  combination  of  electio  and  nobilUoi  is  worthy 
of  note.  That  the  monarchy  was  still  in  a 
rather  unsettled  condition  appears  ftrom  the 
succeeding  canon  of  the  same  council  directed 
against  those  who  attempt  to  find  out,  by 
divination,  the  time  when  the  reigning  soTereign 
will  die,  with  a  view  to  their  own  acquisition  of 
the  throne.  With  these  fourth  and  fifth  canons 
of  the  fifth  council  should  be  compared  the 
cognate  ones  (the  16th  and  17  th,  and  18th) 
of  the  sixth  council  of  Toledo,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  abore. 

3.  The  rights  of  the  laity  to  appoint  incumbents 
to  churches  which  they  have  built  or  restored, 
are  guarded  with  much  strictness  (council  ix. 
canon  2) ;  but  abuses  on  the  part  of  patrons  art 
censured  (council  x.  canon  3).  The  canons  of  the 
8th  council,  held  in  A.D.  653,  are  signed  by  fifty- 
two  bishops,  thirteen  abbats,  ten  archdeacons, 
and  sixteen  counts.  This  adhibition  of  the  sig- 
natures of  laymen  had  occurred  also  in  the 
earlier  council,  the  third,  held  under  Recared, 
where  we  find  not  only  a  royal  edict  in  confirma- 
tion of  its  acts,  but  likewise  the  participation  of 
all  the  senators  (five  leading  names  being  given) 
in  its  anathemas  Against  Arianism,  and  the  other 
heresies  condemned  by  the  first  four  oecumenical 
councils.  The  same  feature  occurs  again  at  a 
later  date,  in  tha  twelfth  council  of  Toledo,  held 
in  A.D.  681  (Labbe,  kM  supra^  p.  1715),  where 
fifteen  counts  palatine  sig^  after  the  bishops, 
abbats,  and  archdeacons.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor 
has  called  attention  to  this  circumstance  in  one 
of  his  controversial  works.  He  calls  these 
councils  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  of  Toledo. 
Either  bishop  Taylor  numbers  the  councils  in  a 
way  differing  from  that  of  Labbe,  or  he  has 
made  a  mistiJce,  as  the  fourth  has  not  any  laic 
signature  appended,  beyond  that  contained  in 
the  sanction  eiven  by  king  Chintila.  Compare 
the  case  of  the  second  council  of  Orange  held 
under  Caesarius  of  Aries.    [Caebarius  (3).] 

4.  The  painftd  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Jews  (at  tnat  period  more  eminent  in  Spain  than 
in  any  other  country  for  wealth,  dignity  of 
position,  industry,  and  numbers)  is  discussed  in 
connexion  with  the  councils  held  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula  and  specially  at  Toledo,  by  Milman. 
(^HisL  of  JewSf  books  xx.  and  xxii.)  As  early  as 
▲.D.  313  we  find  the  council  of  Elvira  (Illiberis) 
forbidding  meals  being  taken  in  company  with  the 
Jews,  and  benedictions  of  fruits  of  the  earth  by 
Jews,  lest  they  should  make  void  the  blessings 
of  the  church  (canons  xlviiL,  xlix. ;  Labbe,  tom.  i. 
p.  287).  The  sympathy  existing,  as  at  Alexandria 
and  elsewhere,  between  the  Arians  and  the  Jews, 
and  the  favour  exhibited  towards  Jews  by  Arian 
Gothic  kings,  must  have  intensified  the  animosity 
displayed  by  king  Recared  and  his  successor, 
Sisebut.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  over 
which  Isidore  of  Seville  presided  [IsiDORUs], 
though  insisting  that  even  those  who  had  become 
Christians  by  compulsion  should  remain  such, 
^./rbids  the  farther  employm«nt  of  force  to  make 
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converts.  But  the  councils,  in  which  the  sarlltf 
and  later  Eugenivs  are  prominent,  not  onlj 
denounce  (as  was  right  and  becoming)  the  sale 
of  Christians  as  slaves  to  Jews,  but  revert  to 
the  use  of  violence  and  ultimate  expulsion  of  sU 
who  remain  firm  in  Judaism.  This  is  especUIIr 
the  case  with  the  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  sad  teatii 
councils  of  Toledo.  The  eighth  council  reeeired 
a  counter  petition  from  the  Jews,  which,  tboagh 
not  admitted  to  a  place  in  its  acta,  ia  given  bj 
Baronius  (ad  ami.  653,  cf.  Milman  L  &>  The 
results  in  some  measure  resemble  those  arising 
in  the  France  of  after  days  from  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  namely,  thousands  of 
conversions  (so  called),  of  which  many  were 
probably  unreal,  and  the  flight  of  numbers  to 
Gaul  and  Africa.  A  later  council  of  Toledo,  the 
twelfth,  in  ▲.D.  681,  surpassed  in  the  rigoor  of 
its  enactments  all  former  persecutions.  If,  as 
there  seems  reason  to  suppose,  the  Jevs  lent 
powerful  aid  to  the  subsequent  Hooriah  inn^ioB, 
they  took  a  terrible  (though,  it  must  be  owned, 
only  too  natural)  revenge  for  their  wrongs. 

We  pass  by  canons  of  the  CcmeSia  TbUtami 
directed  against  the  sin  of  simony  and  on  the 
illegitimate  sons  of  clerics,  because  these  toptci 
are  common  to  the  Christendom  of  that  period, 
and  in  nowise  specially  Spanish.  [J.  G.  C] 

EU0ENIU8  (S8),  bishop  of  Trapexopolu  io 
Phryeia,  subscribed  the  canons  of  the  synotj 
called  TruUnna,  or  Quioisexta,  held  at  ConfttJin< 
tinople,  A.D.  692.  (Le  Quien,  Oriem  CTtriat,  i 
810;  Mansi,  xi.  1001.)  [L  !>.] 

EUGENIU8  (89),  bishop  of  Forum  Cornel) 
(Imola),  A.D.  801.  He  was  a  native  of  tha 
city,  and  is  described  as  **  vir  magno  ingenio.' 
(Ughelli,  Itai,  Sac.  ii.  624;  Manxonins,  Epist 
Cometiens.  44.)  (T.  W.  D.] 

EUGENIU8  (30),  martyr  at  Tibur  will 
Sthphoroba  his  mother,  and  six  brothers. 

[T.  S.  B.] 

EUGENIU8  (81),  martyr  at  Paris;  coiti 
memorated  on  Nov.  15.  {Mcurt,  Us.,  Wnod. 
[EUOENIDS  (3).]  (T.  S.  B.] 

EUGENIU8  (82),  martyr  with  Enstmtic 
and  three  others  in  Armenia  during  the  I>i< 
cletian  persecution.  Commemorated  Dec  K 
(Mm,  Bas. ;  Mmol,  Qraec  Sirlet. ;  Baron.  Anmu 
311.  XX.)  (T.  S.  B.] 

EUaENIU8  (88),  martyr  with  Valeriiini 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  comnaem* 
rated  Jan.  20.    (Mm,  Bas.)  |T.  S.  B.l 

EUGENin8  (84),  a  presbyter  of  AnUocI 
martyred  with  Maourius  during  the  rei^  • 
Julian.  He  appeared  before  the  emperor  ni 
reproached  him  for  his  idolatry.  The  cmperv 
enraged  at  this,  banished  him  to  Mauritani 
where  he  was  beheaded.  Commemorated  Dc 
20.    (Mm,  Bas. ;  Baron.  Amtal,  362,  90,  91 .) 

[T.  S.  B,; 

EnGENIU8  (88),  martyr  with  six  others. 
Africa  during  the  Vandal  persecution   at    tj 
close  of  the  5th  century,  commemorated  Jan. 
(Mart.  Adon.).      In   Usuard,  Notker,   and    tl 
Mart.  Hier,  the  name  appears  as  Eugentius. 

[T.  8.  B, 
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IDOEKIUS  (MX  maiiyr  with  Apolloniat. 
CmoBmtcd  July  23.    (Jien,  Ba^.) 

IT.  S.  B.] 

KDGfNIUS  (ST),  martyr  mt  Neocaesarea, 
viU  IbnkMUu,  Maao,  and  MetcUos ;  comme- 
MnUd  JtQ.  24.  {Mart.  Hier^  Adon.,  Usnard., 
Mv.)  (T.  S.  B.] 

ECGEHIUS    (S8X    martjr    at    Charson, 
te^ttkr  wHk  Qpidiat  [ELnBiUS  (2)1     Com- 
MarehS.     (Jfeii.  Bag.)      [T.  S.  B.] 
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KtGENIUS  (98),  martjr  in  Sjria  with 
haiii,  CjtilJiu,  and  four  others.  Gommemo* 
Mti  March  20.    (ifare.  Ut.,  Notker.) 

fr.  S.  B.] 

ICOENIUS  (40X  a  deacon ;  one  of  the  fbnr 
ktita  Stat  b?  Sylrester  bishop  of  Borne  to  the 
Owdlvf  Aries,  A.a  314.  (Labbe  and  Cossart, 
i  1451)  [T.  W.  D.] 

EU6EKIUS  (41%  a  monk  bj  whom  Basil 
«i«te  to  the  Cktholics  of  Aleiandria,  in  ▲.D. 
373,  to  cseoonge  them  under  the  persecution 
■dwftriags  which  lollowed  the  death  of  Atha- 
(BaiiL  SpigL  139  [71].)  [£.  V.] 


ETOENIUS  (4t),  deacon  of  Ancjra,  seat  hj 
k•hil^>  JIarcellaa  eir.  ▲.!>.  347  to  Athanasius 
*itk  s  eoafetsioa  of  fiuth  of  the  church  of 
isern.  (Rtgm.  Diae.  LegaL  ad  8.  Athanat.  in 
P*.  Gr.  xTiiL  1302 ;  CeUlier,  ir.  308.) 

FT  W  Dl 

EDGEianS  (4S>,  an  archdeacon  of  Zenobios 
hi^  «f  Fhnence,  dr.  A.D.  396.  (BolL  Acta 
^i^iL^4,MaL  tL53,&5,  56;  ifor^.  JSom. 
«w.  81.)  (T.  W.  D.] 

tCGEKIUS  (fix  deacon,  addressed  bj  pope 
^K^  tht  Great,  empowering  and  requiring 
^  to  traasfcr  some  of  the  land  of  the  Roman 
•inck  to  the  monastery  of  Blera  or  Bieda,  a 
i«vi  sear  Sotriom  and  Viterbo.  (Qieg.  Mag. 
^  lib.  lii.  ind.  T.  ep.  45,  Patr.  Lat.  Izxvii. 
120.)  [C.  H.] 

IU6ENIU8  (4^  (EUOAUX  common  Utinized 
<«««f  the  Irish  Eoghan.  [Eoohan.]  A  person 
«3«i  Eageains  is  said  to  hare  been  one  of  the 
ant  Wraits  from  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  who 
^oiipaicd  St.  Regulns  {Ltgend  of  St  Andrew, 
•  Sk«»i  Ckron.  PicU  and  Scots,  187 ;  Bp. 
1^k»,KiiLaootL  Samts,  335X  MaH,  TaUagkt 
(KtUj,  C^  Ir.  88.  xzxix.)  commemorates  a 
upnis  Peregrinus  on  I>ecember  26,  and 
Ittf-  Otjonnaa  on  the  same  day  has  **  Eugan 
^<  IS  Bftra,"  Eugan  or  Eugenius,  the  mariner 
vtisttller  {MarU  Donag.  by  Todd  and  Reeres, 
M^^  ^  [J.G.] 

EI'GEKIUS  (46)  HERH06EKIANUS,  a 

P'^'twitt  prefect,  at  whoee  instance  Maiimian 
^9dx»  have  iasued  a 


rescript  for  the  per- 
*=«^  «f  Christians,  c  AiD.  301,  and  under 
"toa  my  aftarwards  suffered  death  (Boll. 
^  Aact  29  Mai,  Tii.  IIX  [T.  W.  D.] 


ECGBKIUB  (47X  «  usurper  in  the  reign 
"^  ftedetisB,  ▲.».  303.  Libanius  tells  us  that 
^•MO  toldieri  whom  he  was  commanding  in 
^4ncii,  b«fag  indignant  at  the  amount  of  work 
'^  »aB  c«|  ected  of  them,  thought  to  better 
^ondttian  by  proclaiming  Eugenius  emperor. 
^  ttsrched  to  Aotioch,  pi  altering  as  they 
**"^  At  Aatioch,  howerer,  the  whole  popula- 


tion, including  even  the  women,  rose  against 
them,  and  the  usurpation  of  Eugenius  ended  on 
the  same  day  on  which  it  began.  (Libanius,  Or. 
xiU.  xiv.  XT.)  [M.  F.  A.] 

EUGENIUS  (48X  ''magister  officiorum" 
under  Constans.  He  was  present  when  Athana- 
sius had  an  interriew  with  that  emperor  at 
Milan,  A.D.  343.  (Athanasius,  Vol.  I.  190; 
Athanas.  ApoL  ad  Ctmst,  sec  3,  p.  235.) 

rr  w  D 1 

EUGENIUS  (48X  >  wealthy  eunuch  of  Con. 
stantinople,  who  had  been  expelled  from  court 
because  of  his  disafiection  to  the  emperor  JoTian. 
He  befriended  Procopius  with  money  and  other* 
wise  during  his  rebellion,  A.D.  363-366.  (Zosim. 
ir.  5 ;  Pbooopius,  Diet.  Or.  and  Mont.  Biogr.  iiu 
538.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

EUGENIUS  (60X  procurator  under  Theo- 
dosius  and  Valentinian  II.  a.d.  434.  The 
princess  Honoris,  sister  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian, had  a  child  by  him,  and  was  consequently 
expelled  from  the  palace  and  sent  from  Italy  to 
Theodosius.  (Marcellin.  Comit.  Chronicon,  A.D. 
434 ;  Patrol.  Lat  li.  p.  926 ;  Baronius  ad  ann. 
485,  xxTi.  Pagi,  note.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

EUGENIUS  (ftlX  a  notary  addressed  along 
with  the  subdeacon  Felix  and  others  by  pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  desires  them  to  see  the 
regulations  carried  out  by  which  bishope  or 
clerics  are  prohibited  from  having  women  re- 
siding with  them.  (Greg.  Hag.  Epp.  lib.  ix.  ind. 
ii.  ep.  60 ;  Patr.  Lat.  IxxrU.  996.)  [C.  H.] 

EUGENTIUS,  martyr.    [Euoeniub  (35X3 

EUGIPPIUS  (IX  ST.  (EuOYPPiusX  abbat 
of  LucuUanuro,  bom  at  Carthage  about  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century,  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve  sent  by  his  parents  to  Rome  (Patrol. 
Lat.  Ixii.  550),  where  he  was  educated  and 
afterwards  ordained.  He  was  with  St.  Seve- 
rinus  when  the  latter  was  proselytizing  in 
Noricum  (Austria)  and  entered  his  monastery 
near  Favianae  (BolL  Acta  SS.  Jan.  8).  it  was 
near  Vienna  according  to  Mabillon  (Annaiea 
0,  8,  B.  \,  85,  **  Monaster! urn  Favianense '*X 
Here  St.  Severinus  died  in  A.D.  482,  and  in  488 
Eugippius  accompanied  his  body  when  it  was 
transferred  to  the  villa  of  LucuUus  between 
Puteoli  (Pozzuolt)  and  Naples,  where  a  monas- 
tery (**  Monasterium  Lucullanum,**  Mabil.  t6.) 
was  founded  in  honour  of,  and  called  by  the 
name  of,  the  saint.  Of  this  monastery,  which 
belonged  to  the  Benedictine  order  and  was  under 
the  rule  of  Monte  Cassino,  Marcianus  was  the 
first  abbat,  and  Eugippius  the  second  (Ceillier, 
xi.  85).  Here  he  wrote  many  theological 
treatises,  which  are  printed  in  the  Patrologia, 
tom.  Ixii.,  and  in  a.d.  511  he  composed  the  life 
of  St.  Severinus  TPotthast,  Biblioth.  p.  887). 
He  was  addressed  by  St.  Fulgentius,  who  wrote 
to  him  a  letter  on  ** Charity";  and  he  was 
author  of  a  monastic  rule,  not  extant.  There 
has  been  some  controversy  as  to  whether  there 
was  a  second  writer  of  the  name  of  Eugippius,  and 
called  the  African.  Sigebert  says  that  '*  Eugip- 
pius **  was  author  of  a  collection  from  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Avgustine,  about  580,  fVom  which  date 
it  would  follow  that  he  was  a  different  person  from 
the  Eugippius  who  was  with  St.  Severinus  at  his 
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death  in  482,  and  who  wrote  thn  life  of  the  laint 
in  3^11.  Bat  it  ie  erident  that  he  makea  a  mia- 
take,  fer  Caasiodiinu  had  seen  the  Engippios 
author  oC  the  *«  Collection  **  to  which  Sigebert 
refers,  and  CaMiodonu  died  at  the  age  of  ninetj- 
three  before  the  year  567.  (Ceillier,  xi.  88.) 
We  may  add  that  both  the  Bollandists  and  Care 
treat  of  only  one  Engippios,  and  the  Patrol. 
iAt.  places  the  Vita  8,  Secerini  among  the  works 
of  Eugippitis  Africanns.  Upon  the  whole  it 
wonld  seem  to  be  prored  that  Engippios  abbat 
of  LocoUanom  and  Engippios  the  African  were 
the  same  person.  (Acta  88.  Jan.  i.  483 ;  Migne, 
Patrolog.  Lat.  Ixii.  550,  ttc ;  Ceillier,  Hist^fire 
dea  Auteurs  eocUs,  xi.  85,  6c.;  Care,  Eistor. 
Liter,  i.  498;  Sarins,  de  Prob.  Sanct,  HigtorUs, 
Jan.  8.)  [L  Q.  S.] 

EUGIPPIUS  (9X  &  prieat  to  whom  Dio- 
nvsios  Exignns  dedicated  his  Latin  translation 
o^  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  work,  De  Conditione  aeu 
Opijido  hominis.  The  translator's  prefatory 
letter  intiiiates  that  his  task  was  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  Engippios.  (Patrol.  Lat.  Ixvii. 
346 ;  CeUUer,  xL  124.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

EUGNOMON,  a  bishop  of  Asia,  one  of  those 
who  presented  a  complaint  against  Chrysostom 
at  the  Council  of  the  Oak,  for  haying  onjustly 
deposed  him  from  his  see.  (Photins,  Cod,  59,  p. 
60.)  [E.  v.] 

EUGNOMONIUS  (EuaNOXON)  appears 
among  the  Eutychians,  who  as  ixdxurroi 
apxipMyZpiral^  made  an  appeal  to  Marcian  the 
emperor  for  a  general  cooncil  in  ▲.D.  451  (Labbe, 
iv.  524  a).  The  orthodox  archimandrites,  how- 
ever, at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  refused  to 
recognise  him  as  archimandrite  or  anything  else, 
**  We  do  not  know  Eagnomonins "  (Labbe,  i/. 
522  A).  [C.  G.] 

EUGRAPHIA(1),  a  rich  widow  of  Constan- 
tinople, an  intimate  associate  of  the  empress 
Eudoxia,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  female 
cabal  for  the  destruction  of  Chrysostom,  who 
had  aroosed  their  enmity  by  his  unsparing  de- 
nunciations of  their  aTarice,  luxury,  and  extra- 
vagance. Her  house  was  the  meeting-place  of 
all,  both  clergy  and  laity,  who  were  disaffected 
to  Chrysostom.    (PaUad.  2>ia/.  p.  35.)    [E.  V.] 

EUGBAPHI A  (8),  a  lady  to  whom  Theodoret 
expresses  himself  as  under  ffreat  obligations,  and 
wliom  on  the  death  of  her  husband  he  addressed 
in  a  long  and  beautiful  letter,  offering  her  various 
grounds  of  consolation.     (Theod.  £piit,  69.) 

[E.V.] 

EUGRAPHUS,  a  martyr  at  Alexandria 
with  Menas  and  Hermogenes,  under  Maximin; 
commemorated  Dec.  10.  (MerL  Bas. ;  Baron. 
AnruU,  307,  38) ;  Dec.  3  (CW.  Armen.) 

(T.  S.  B.] 

EXJGTPPIUS,  abbat.    [Euoippids.] 

ETJlDfiL  (Eoil),  commemorated  November 
14  with  Fachtna  of  Cill-toma,  and  Gnbhran,  his 
two  brothers.  They  are  called  the  three  sons 
of  Dubhthach,  in  the  Irish  kalendars,  and  in 
the  Drummond  Missal  there  is  commemoration 
viade  *'  trium  fratrum  Gabran,  Eoil  et  Fachtne." 


EI7LAIJA 

Gne  of  this  name,  **  Euhel  de  Ros-ooeraeh,**  is 
said  to  have  beea  a  pupil  at  Loch  Eiroe  nndir 
St.  Barry  (September  25)  of  Cork  (Colgaa, 
Acta  88.  607 ;  Bp.  Forbes,  Kal,  8ooU,  &mtf, 
28>  [J.  0.] 

EUIN.  duke  of  Trent  (Tridentum),  one  of  the 
dukes  who  ruled  Italy  for  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  Kleph,  when  there  was  no  Lombtrd 
king.  During  this  time  he  repelled  an  iotssioq 
made  upon  his  duchy  by  the  Franks.  He  hsd 
charge  of  an  army  sent  by  king  Autharis,  e.  589, 
into  Istria,  and  was  sent  by  king  Agilnlff  c  591, 
to  make  peace  with  the  Franks.  He  died  c  595. 
(Paulus  Diaconus,  iL  32 ;  iu.  9,  27;  iv.  10,  who 
derives  this  local  information  probably  fnm 
Secundus  of  Trent.)  [A.  H.  B.  A.] 

EUIPPIUS,  a  bishop  of  long  standing,  holding 
Arianizing  doctrines,  from  whona,  thoi^  there 
was  much  reason  for  his  being  uu'ted  to  him, 
Basil  felt  it  due  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  sepantt 
altogether  (Bas.  Epist.  57  [56],  ad  Mektiam, 
128  [265]  ).  EusUthios  of  Sebaate,  in  A.IK  360 
violently  declaimed  against  Eaippins  as  not 
deserving  the  name  of  bishop,  being  one  of  thocc 
by  whom  Eostathius  had  bMU  deposed,  yet  in 
A.D.  376  Eustathius  united  himself  to  Enippini, 
and  recognized  the  bishops  and  presbyters  he  had 
ordained.  (Epist.  226  [73],  239  [10],  244  [82], 
251  [72].)  [L  v.] 

EULADIUS  (EuLAUUs),  placed  bv  the 
diptychs  of  the  church  of  Aries  as  bishop 
between  Patroclus  and  St.  Honoratus  (Mabillon, 
Vet,  Anaiect.  p.  220,  nov.  edit.  1723).  Tille- 
mont  (Mim,  xii.  481)  argues  that  his  episcopate 
conld  have  occupied  only  a  brief  period  in  426. 
He  is  not  recognized  in  the  GaUia  Christiana 
(I  526>  [a  H.] 

EULADIUS,  bishop  of  Bourgea.  [EuLODiui.] 

EULADIUS,  ST.,  said  to  have  been  the  fir4 
bishop  of  Nevers.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  oi 
his  reign  (506)  Clovis  sent  for  St.  Severinu^ 
abbat  of  St.  Maurice  (Agaunum),  whoee  niini< 
colons  cores  were  then  noised  abroad.  On  hii 
way  to  Paris,  the  saint  came  to  Nevers,  aiui 
asking  for  the  bishop  foond  Eoladios  lying  dea: 
and  dumb.  He  straightway  healed  him  by  th^ 
sound  of  his  voice.  (S>quille  (Hist,  dn  NitermM 
Paris,  1612,  sub  fin.)  apparently  identifies  bin 
with  Oeladius  or  ^ladius,  whom  he  phice 
seventh,  others  sixth,  in  the  list  of  th^  Never 
bishops.  He  is  commemorated  Ang.  26.  (Vil 
8,  8everini  in  Mabill.  Acta  88.  Ord.  8,  Bened.  \ 
569,  Paris,  1668-1701 ;  QaU,  ChrisU  xU.  €26.) 

[S.AB.] 

EULALLA  (1),  virgin  martyr,  bom  in  th 
4th  century,  of  noble  parents,  at  Merida  (SI 
Emerita)  in  Spain.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  durin 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  she  waa  conceale 
by  her  mother,  bnt  escaped,  and  went  of  her  ow 
accord  to  Datianua,  the  Roman  governor.  Befoi 
him  she  declared  that  she  was  a  Christian  an 
that  she  d^pised  his  idols  and  the  emperor  wli 
wonhipped  them.  Proof  against  both  torture 
and  flatteries,  she  struck  the  governor  and  ovei 
threw  the  com  which  was  being  ofiTered  to  tl 
idols.  After  she  had  been  burnt  to  death,  it 
said  that  her  sool  came  forth  like  a  white  del 
and  hovered  over  her  body  till  mow  fell  az 


EULAUA 

mni  H.  (Oeillier,  Bitt,  dn  Autntn  eodA.  iit 
»;  BtM.  AmdM  EocUt,  ▲.!>.  ^0^  138.)  She 
to  ouMwintcd  Dec  10  {Mart,  Bom,  Y^  Ad^ 
Ci,Wm1).  Pradentioc  has  a  hrmn  in  her 
faeov  (^nrirfipA.  hjnui  iii.).  Bede  in  his 
Ifn  01  EkheUreda  gives  ber  the  following 
bi>— 
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•UUIft  d  perftfi  ISnlbdM  USUI  CBrts.** 
(A£ir.2a)  [LG.  a] 

K(JLALIA(SXM^t  of  Barcelona.   Thererj 

nirtaet  of  tlUs  fiunons  saint,  to  whom   the 

otaiM  «f  Beztelooa  is  dedicated,  has  heen 

^ifstid,  sad  ii,  indeed,  extremelj  donbtfiil. 

&ilwj«f  her  mart  rrdom  is  almost  identical 

«it^  tktt  of  St.  Eolaiia  of  Merida.    Both  saints 

m  Rfmiated  is  liring  with  their  parents  in 

tk  eoutry.    Both  hnrrr  to  the  neighbouring 

city  vWa  the  news  of  tne  Diocletian  persecn- 

tias  nscbes  them,  both  seek  ont  the  Praeses, 

asd  4efy  kirn  sad  the  gods,  both  are  tortured 

Ml  bant  oTcra  slow  fin.  On  the  bodies  of  both 

ifter  4estk  taow  descends,  and  covers  them  from 

B{k   Rma  the  months  of  both  a  white  dove 

aoiii  U  heaven  at  the  moment  of  death,  and 

^  sre  Tiiitcd  after  death  by  a  certain  Felix 

vW  bid  bsen  converted  bj  their  example.    The 

potior diferenoe  are— (1)  EnlaUa  of  Merida 

iinpraeited  by  Pmdentins  as  twelve  years  old, 

LiUDs  of  Barcelona    is  fourteen ;  (2)  in  the 

at  if  the  Barcelona  saint  the  Praeses  is  the 

hw«  Dkasa,  in  tbe  case  of  Eulalia  of  Merida, 

CUpenisa;  (3)  in  the  Acta  of  Eulalia  of  Bar- 

aUs  tho  dead  fust  smiles    miraculously   at 

feiii.  erideatly  a  touch  of  later  poetry.     It  is 

mROHiy  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  the  earliest 

MstMai  of  Eulalia  of  Barcelona.    In  the  Moza- 

nte  Litarfy  each  saint  has  a  complete  office. 

Mi  t  emplete  Mass.    The  feast  of  Eulalia  of 

Vends  &lJs  on  the  10th  of  December,  that  of 

Ualis  eT  Barceloaa  on  the  12th  of  February. 

TW  otheatidty  of  the  h  vmn  in  the  Mozarabic 

^cmtTf ,  in  hoBour  of  Eulalia  of  Barcelona,  by 

(^>mef)  biihop  of  Barcelona,  and  which  Gams 

Ateaboot  650,  is  doubted  by  Arevalo  (see  his 

«iti«t  of  Prudentius,  Migne,  Ix.  339^    We  may 

"■■liui  the  cult  of  this  saint'  however  to  have 

Wt  frtsbllsfaed  by  the  seventh  century,  and 

■  thi  iSiUoving  century  we  find  her  name  in 

iWtMsityrology,  in  which  EnUlU  of  Merida  is 

*>Bttid.    Bede,  in  common  with  various  later 

M^i,  ssvs  tliat  she  was  beheaded,  a  variation 

^  the  JcCo,  which  must  surely  have  been  a 

^■•Kisas  or  uneonsdous  attempt  to  distinguish 

^■tvRt  the  two  Eulaiias.     It  seems  scarcely 

f^  to  doubt  that  the  one  story  is  a  reflec- 

^  «f  the  other.     Nevertheless,  opinion  has 

ba  sivtys  greatly  divided,  and   Qams,  the 

^■'■t  oecUsiastieal  historian  of  Spain  {KircKenf 

foOitAk,  voL   i.   p.   306),   has    succeeded  in 

yonsdiaf  himself   of    the    existence   of   the 

l«9  EalaKss.    The  silence  of  Pmdentins,  who 

^>*««ei  sa  entire  hymn  to  Eulalia  of  Merida, 

■^  who   might    so    easily    have    introduced 

^  MBS  of  Eulalia  of  Barcelona  into  his  men- 

^<f  thst  city  when  he  speaks  of  the  martyr 

^^BAfci  (Prudentius,  PerUteph,  hymn  4,  33), 

H^te  with  the  similarity  of  the  stories  and 

^  lottsisi  of  the  Acta,  has  seemed  conclusive 

to  Biay  hsgiologists  against  the  existence  of 

uplift  oT  Barcelona.    The  cult  of  the  saint  is, 


however,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Spain,  and 
her  supposed  relics  rest  in  a  subterranean  chapel 
of  the  cathedra]  of  Barcelona,  which  was  cease- 
crated  in  1339,  and  whither  they  were  trans« 
ferred  from  the  older  fabric  of  1058,  buHt  in  its 
turn  upon  the  site  of  the  still  earlier  church 
into  which,  in  878,  bishop  Frodoin  of  Barcelona 
is  said  to  have  transferred  the  remains  from  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  without  the  walls  (BolL  AA, 
as,  Feb.  ii.  576). 

(Tillemont,  Mhn,  v.  713;  Eulogius,  Item, 
Scmct.  i,  24 ;  Tamayo  de  Salasar,  Mariyrot,  Http, 
i.  102 ;  Florez,  Eap,  Sag,  xxix.  287 ;  Fk/o,  marim^ 
y  gramdetaa  de  mmia  Euialia,  hija,  patnma  y 
tuMar  de  Baroekma,  Ponsich  y  Campo,  1770.) 

[M.  A.  W.] 

EULALIA  (8),  wife  of  Probus,  and  cousin  of 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  who  addresses  her  husband 
in  terms  of  great  affection,  recalling  the  early 
days  when  Probus  was  his  teacher.  (Sid.  Apoll. 
EpP'  >▼•  !•)  ,  [R.  T.  S.] 

EULALIA  (4X  Iftdv  at  the  court  of  Charie- 
magne,  addressed  by  Alcuin.    [Qundrada.] 

EULALIUS  (1),  an  antipope,  elected  and  or^ 
dained  as  bishop  of  Rome  atter  the  death  of 
Zosimus  at  the  close  of  the  year  418,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Boniface  I.,  who  was  finally  established 
in  the  see,  Eulalius  being  expelled  from  Rome, 
by  the  emperor  Honorius  in  the  April  of  the 
following  year.  The  official  letters  which  passed 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  and  are 
quoted  at  length  by  Baronius  (Ai  E^  ann.  418, 
Ixxix.  419,  ii.-xxxii.).  A  summary  of  their  con- 
teats,  and  of  the  facts  deducible  from  them  is 
here  subjoined,  since  they  throw  light  on  the 
confiicts  attending  the  election  of  bishops,  and  on 
the  powers  exercised  by  the  emperors  in  connexion 
with  such  elections.  First  we  have  a  letter 
(Dec  29,  418)  to  Honorius  at  Ravenna  from 
Symmachus  the  Praefectus  Urbis,  who  had 
entered  on  his  duties  as  such  only  two  days  before 
the  death  of  Zosimus.  He  states  that,  after  he 
had  warned  the  people  to  proceed  to  a  new  elec- 
tion without  disturfa«ooe,  Eulalius  the  archdeacon 
had  been  taken  to  the  Lateran  church  by  the 
clergy  and  people,  duly  elected,  and  ordained ; 
that  in  the  meantime  certain  presbyters,  accom- 
panied by  a  crowd,  had  gone  with  Bonifacius, 
a  presbyter,  to  the  church  of  Theodora,  and, 
though  warned  by  himself  to  do  nothing  rashly, 
had  persisted  in  ordaining  him  in  the  church  of 
S.  Marcellus,  and  thence  proceeded  with  him  to 
St.  Peter's  basilica.  He  concludes  by  requesting 
the  instructions  of  the  emperor,  with  whom,  he 
says,  it  rests  to  give  judgment  in  such  a  case. 

Honorius,  taking  for  granted  the  correctness 
of  this  ex-parte  statement,  replies  (Jan.  3, 419)  by 
ordering  Boniface  to  be  expelled  from  the  city, 
and  the  authors  of  the  sedition  in  his  favour 
punished,  the  reason  given  for  such  order  being 
that  Eulalius  had  been  duly  appointed  according 
to  the  rule  of  Catholic  discipline  (competens  nu- 
merus  ordinantium,  solemnitas  temporis,  lociqne 
qnalitas),  the  election  of  his  rival  being  deficient 
in  these  respects.  Synunachus  replies  (Jan.  8) 
that  he  has  carried  out  the  emperor's  order,  though 
not  without  resistance  on  the  part  of  ikiniface ; 
that  the  latter  had  caused  a  messenger,  sent  to 
summon  him  and  to  forbid  a  proctMion  which 
he  was  about  to  cocrmenoe,  to  be  bsaten  by  the 
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>««n  liDce  uiin  ti 
;    ud  thit  Enlklic 


|M0|i1e ;  had  pToceeltd  with  the  pro(«uioii  in 
»|i)t*  of  th«  probibitloD ;  had  entered  the  cit; 
■gain  bf  TJoIenca,  though  the  gitet  were  guarded 
to  keep  him  out  i   *       *    '  ' 

CUed  bj  an  epp 
d  in  the  meai  ...    ._.   

IB  the  buitld  of  St.  Peter  amid  the  weUmBtiani 
and  approTsI  of  almoet  the  whole  city. 

In  the  meaDtime  the  Romu  preibjtrn  who 
■npported  Boaifaoe  had  tent  the  emperor  ■ 
different  account  of  thlngi  from  that  glTU  by 
Sfmmichua,  They  had  been  nnable,  thaj  uj, 
to  auemble  for  ■  new  election  la  the  cuitomary 
place,  uamelf,  the  Lateren  church,  became  of 
it*  being  taken  paaHMion  of  b^  Eulaliui  with  a 
Ten  •mall  number  of  pnebTtera  and  aa  aicited 
mob;  thejr  had  been  compelled  Iherefiire  to  aa- 
■emble  eleewhere,  repreeentlng  themwlTei  aa  the 
gnat  majority  of  the  clergy  of  Boide,  and  ai 
■upported  bT  the  better  part  of  the  laity ,  that 
amid  genersl  acclamatloD  of  the  people  the;  hid 
elected  Boniface  who,  Ih  addition  Ut  other  merits, 
waa  rscnmmended  by  bii  uowiUingneaa  to  accept 
the  dignity  offered  him  ;  that  aerenty  prieiti  and 


•  had  c 


of  Oitia,  a  sick  o1 


loat  at  the  point  of 
death,  hlTing  been  broariit  againit  hia  will  to 
■uiit  in  hl>  ordination.  They  therefore  petition 
the  emperor  to  revoke  hii  former  edict,  iieued 
under  falsa  information,  and  to  anmmon  Eulatiiu 
and  his  abettor*  to  hie  prnence,  promieing  on 
their  eide  the  attendaBci>  of  Boniface  with  aa 
many  of  the  preabytera  of  bis  party  aa  might  be 
required,  for  the  settlement  of  the  diapute. 

Harlng  receired  this  coanterstataaent,  Ho- 
norioa  writes  to  Symmachna  (Jan.  I&),  revoking 
hi*  former  edict;  bidding  him  command  the  at- 
tendance at  Ravenna  on  a  prescribed  day  (Feb  8) 
uf  BunifacB  and  Eulslins,  with  their  respective 
ampporlen,  prepared  to  support  their  cases  by 
reference  to  eccleaiaslical  precedent  befoie  a 
synod  which  waa  being  anrnmoned  from  varioiu 
provinces  to  hear  the  argameots.  in  the 
meantime  the  matter  In  dispute  was  to  be  con- 
sidarad  entirety  open  and  awaiting  judgment, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  non-appearance  of 
either  claimant  would  be  construed  aa  fatal  to  his 
claim.  8ymmBchuainrapij{Jan.25),whilehet»- 
peaU  in  courtly  phrase  hia  diligent  eiecntlon  of 
the  imperial  commands,  no  longer  writes  aa  the 
■npporter  of  Eolalias,  being  antious  torcprraent 
himaeif  aa  entirely  impartial,  and  accnsea  both 
partiea  (whom  he  had  forbidden  to  retort  together 
«h  from  fear  ofcooflict)  of  endc»- 
art  their  pcsitiona  by  calamnla* 

t  Deit  a  oommonltorium  of  the 
biahopi  aummcned  by  him  to 
I  which  any  who  had  taken  part 
ir  ordination  of  either  etaimant 
I  be  either  jodges  or  witnesses, 
le  rest  are  warned  to  approach 
.hoot  prejudice,  and  decide  after 
I  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 


om  the  documents  that  fallow 
r*  of  the  aynod  tka*  summoned 
sympathy  or  iminion  and  anable 
iciaion  before  Easter  (Mar.  30), 
gnirad  the  presence  of  ■  bishop  la 
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Rome  to  celebrate  the  solemnitia  of  the  auaaeai 
Honorlna  therefore  decided  nn  deferrisK  the  ot- 
sideration  of  the  case  till  ai^r  Easter,  whm  he 
proposed  to  refer  it  to  ■  fuller  lynod,  and  in  tbi 
meantima  oommiaaioned  Achillens  bi^op  at  Spe- 
leto  to  celebrate  Easter  in  Kome  after  the  wanal 
manner,  forbidding  both  claimants  to  the  ste 
to  appear  there  for  the  present.  In  the  letlan 
addressed  by  the  emperor  to  Symmachiu,  te 
Achillens,  to  the  senate,  and  to  tbe  people  gue- 
rally,  on  thit  oocaslDn,  considerable  appr«h«iuic« 
of  disregard  of  hia  injonctlou  and  ofdistnrbuKe 
ia  evident.  While  on  the  one  hand  he  takes 
pains  to  JDsti^  bis  prorogation  of  the  qsoBtiaa 
on  the  grodnd  of  its  importance,  the  naoaber 
of  new  points  that  bad  ariaen  for  conaidcration, 
and  the  duty  of  the  emperor  to  see  that  epaaonpal 
aynods  decided  nothing  in  haate,  tbongh  sut  I* 
arrogate  the  function  of  deciaion  ;  on  the  nher 
hand  be  eiaota  obedience  to  his  order*  ia  a  higb 
tone  of  authority,  and  threatens  with  amnmary 
punishment  all  disturbers  of  the  peeca. 

Having  thua,  a*  he  hoped,  provided  for  the 
peaceable  oalcbrallon  of  Ewter,  he  lost  no  time 
in  lummoning  biihupe  from  ta  and  wide  for  tbe 
Intended  full  synod  to  be  held  at  Spoletnia  oa 
the  13th  of  June.  To  this  end  he  tent  private 
letters  to  several  of  tbe  more  important  pralata, 
auchaa  i*auUnu)i  bishop  of  Nola,  whose  ioSmiitiee 
had  prevented  hia  attendance  at  the  prcvioiia 
aynod,  Angnitine,  and  AureilDS  liishop  of  Cai>- 
thage,  together  with  clrcntar  letters  to  the 
biihupa  of  Africa  and  of  Ganl.  Tbe  pnniaaed 
assembly  however  never  took  place.  Enlalina 
and  hia  party,  diaregaiding  the  imperial  ordcra, 
entered  Rome  at  mid-day,  Har.  18,  ome  into 
violentoollislonwitfaAchilleuii  and  bis  supporters, 
so  that  a  fray  ensued,  during  which  Sjminachiu 
and  the  Vicarini  (Jrbls,  interposing,  narrowly 
escaped  with  their  lives.  On  hearing  of  thia  the 
emperor  ordered  (Har.  35)  Enlalina  to  ba  int. 
mediately  eipelled  from  tbs  dty,  declariag  that 
hie  refusal  to  go  would  be  fhtal  to  hia  claim  ta 
tbe  see,  as  well  as  involve  him  in  further  fam- 
sequencea.  Having  not  only  refused  to  camply, 
but  alao  taken  violent  possession  of  the  Latervi 
ohurch,  he  waa  eventually  dislodged  thence  and 
from  Rome ;  and  hia  eipulsion  waa  fiillowed  by 
an  imperial  edict  (Ap.  3%  aidnding  him  frcm 
the  see  and  confirming  Boniface  aa  biabop  of 
Rome.  Accordingly  the  latter  waa  forthwith 
conducted  into  the  dty,  and  aocepled  as  faUhop, 
being  welcomed  (if  Symmachus  is  to  be  beljev-od) 
by  the  whole  population  with  joy,  and  gratitoda 
to  the  emperor  for  bis  celestial  edict.  An  isn- 
perial  rescript  (Ap.  T)  to  the  procontul  Lar^ns 
countermanded  the  aummont  tent  to  the  biahopa 
of  kitia.  and  Oaol,  speaking  of  the  qnestKm 
at  issue  being  now  finally  settled  by  imperial 
authority. 

Zulalius  seems  to  have  aoquletced  in  this  de- 
cision. At  Gist  he  retiiod  to  Antiom,  near 
Rome,  aipecting  the  death  of  Bot-'bes,  wha  Cell 
aiok  afler  his  accession,  but,  this  hope  Ailing 
he  made  no  further  attempt  to  recover  the  B«a^ 
though  invited  to  do  so  bv  his  partisans  in  Soma 
on  the  death  of  Boniface' in  423.  Acco^lu  t* 
the  Liher  Faittifioatit  he  atterwarda  became  bi^op 
of  Nepete.  Honorlna  In  a  letter  to  Bonl&ea  aft«r 
his  eatablishment  in  the  see  eDdeavoaied  to  pro- 
vide anainit  future  scandals  by  forbidding  all 
canrauing  fur  the  bishopric,  and  otderinj   lh»( 
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k  mf  hint  caw  of  a  double  election  neither  of 
tk  warfljatw  ihoold  be  accepted,  but  a  new 
•ktuQ  mtde  with  general  coa:>ent. 

Froei  tht  aocoont  given  aboTe,  extracted  from 
ntkitic  contemporary  documents,  the  foUow- 
n^  &cU  arc  erident.  First,  that  the  ancient 
aAoa^  prrraleat  at  the  time,  of  election  of  a 
uw  UikMp  by  the  clergy,  with  the  assent  of  th« 
Idtj,  tad  coofirmation  by  proYincial  bishopc, 
v»  alkved  in  this  ease,  with  no  desire  appa- 
nat  fs  the  part  of  the  ciTil  power  to  intemre 
vitli  it  Scceadly,  that  elections  had  eoma  to 
W  wjiarted  in  an  insular  and  tumultuoos 
tiMwr,  tbe  daima  of  riral  candidates  giving 
jm{m  had  been  also  the  case  on  the  election  of 
Doniis)  to  violent  party  oonflicta,  attended 
viikya«lihed  in  Um  churches  as  well  aa  in  the 
totetk  Thirdly,  that  it  waa  the  necessity  of 
mtariai  order,  and  adjudicating  between  riral 
dau,  that  called  forth  the  interference  of  the 
■^irar  ii  mch  church  affaira.  Fourthly,  that 
k  till  cast  the  emperor  at  first  claimed  no 
nfkttedseidc  on  the  Talkiity  of  either  of  the  two 
dtetitm  ot  his  own  mere  authority,  or  without 
^  nfaaitting  the  question  to  an  episcopal 
nd;  theagh,  on  the  other  hand,  he  assumed 
tit  ptw  ef  selecting  the  members  of  such 
^Md^dinctiag  ita  prooeedinga,  and  diaaolring 
3  It  bis  pleasure,  as  well  aa  coercing  authori- 
btfml^  the  dtm  of  Rome  pemdenU  jwUdo,  and 
^>«wnetiBg  whom  he  chose  to  supply  the 
phn  if  the  Eoman  bishop  for  the  time.  Fifthly, 
t^cftatoally  he  settled  the  whole  question  on 
^  cvB  Bere  authority,  without  either  the 
*Mctaoa  of  a  synod,  or  regard  to  the  canonicity 
«f  tW  erigiaal  election  of  the  candidate  whom 
^  MtabUshed  in  the  see.  A  statement,  con- 
t«Hd  ia  the  ZikrPon^ySoa/ts,  that  Eulaltus  was 
^^md  by  a  synod  of  252  bishops,  is  entirely 
Maasteat  with  the  evidence  of  the  contem- 
y^tj  i&aumukU  above  referred  to,  and,  as  such, 
tmiim  gives  it  up.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
'(Um  h  which  Honorfus  announces  his  final 
^«aiita  he  intimates  that  the  synod  already 
M  vithottt  result,  as  well  aa  himself;  had  de- 
oM  that  such  an  attempt  as  Eulalius  had 
^^  ihoQld  iavolre  the  deposition  of  either 
^^■■t;  but  in  oae  letter  (that  to  the  pro- 
B«il  Urgus)  he  speaks  of  this  doubtfully, — 
*U^aid  nostra  sententia  ordinaverat,  et  quod 
(t>(abie  fjnodi  sententia  videbatur,** — and  else- 
*W«  bt  takes  the  whole  responsibility  on  him- 
"V;  aad  the  letters  of  Symmachua  and  Largus 
^  ths  ntire  decision  to  him;  nor  is  there 
fnimet  of  such  exercise  of  power  being  on  this 
«««  chalWged. 

Vilk  regaid  to  the  real  claims  of  the  two 
^**h  SB  the  ground  of  canonical  election,  it  is 
l^*aafij  taken  lor  granted,  and  probably  with 
mtk,  that  the  latter  of  the  Roman  presbyters 
*^  tayported  Bo&ifiKe  gives  a  correct  account 
'ibiajp,  and  hence  that  his  claim  was  the 
^  mt.  SiiU  it  should  be  remembered  that 
^  previoQs  letter  of  Symmachus  gave  a  dif- 
hm  aeoraat,  thai  the  synod  summoned  to 
"Mfcr  the  question  was  unable  to  come  to  a 
*^dm,  tad  that  the  imperial  verdict  in  favour 
^tate  was  irraspectaTe  of  the  original  merits 
rftWoK.  [JB— y.] 


CCJIAUUS  (3),  reputed  to  have  been  the 
^t^  babop  of  Syracuse,  succeeding  Chrestus  11. 


c.  A.D.  90,  and  foUowed  by  Eapins.  (Pirri,  StcSiei 
Sacra,  i.  630.)  [R.  S.  a} 

EULALIUS  (8).  A  bishop  ofthU  name  is  said 
by  Socrates  {H,  K,  ii.  43)  and  Soxomen  (/f.  E,  iv. 
24)  to  have  presided  over  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century,  and 
to  have  had  as  son  the  notorious  Eustathins 
of  Sebasteia,  whom  he  deposed  ttom  holy  orde.« 
for  adopting  a  dress  unsuitable  to  his  office.  A^ 
no  bishop  ot  the  name  is  found  at  Caesarea  at 
this  time,  it  is  probable  that  these  not  orer- 
accurate  historians  have  fallen  into  an  error. 
(TiUemont,  M^m.  Eod.  ix.  note  24,  &  Batik.) 

[E.V.] 

EULALIUS  (4X  a  presbyter,  otherwise  un- 
known, chosen  by  the  Arian  party  ofAntiochjas 
bishop  alter  the  deposition  of  Enstathius,  c.  ^.D. 
322.  He  died  a  few  months  after  his  consecra- 
tion. The  only  act  recorded  of  his  episcopate  is 
the  banishment  of  Aetius  the  Anomoean  f^m 
Antioch  (Theod.  H,  E,  i.  22 ;  Hieron.  Ckrtm, 
sub  ann.  2344 ;  PhUostorg.  H.  K  ML  15>  There 
is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  succession 
and  dates  of  the  intruded  bishop^  of  Antioch  at 
this  period.  According  to  Socrates  (H,  E,  i.  24) 
the  see  was  vacant  for  eight  years  after  the  de- 
position of  Eustathius,  and  was  then  filled  by 
Euphronius.  Soxomen  also  (J7.  E.  ii.  19)  makes 
Euphronius  the  next  successor  to  Eustathius. 
Philostorgius,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that 
Paulinus,  bbhop  of  Tyre,  was  translated  to  the 
vacant  see,  and,  having  occupied  it  onlv  six 
months,  was  succeeded  by  Eulalius  (cf.  kuseb. 
Contr,  Marcell.  c  4 ;  Valesius  in  Euteb.  H,  E. 
X.  1  \inSocr.U,  E,  i.  24;  Kaye,  Coundi  of  Nioaea, 
p.  60,  note  4).  [Edstatujus  (3)  of  Sebasteia. 
EUBEBIUB  (23)  Pampuiu,  p.  315,  note.]    [E.  Y.] 

EULALIUS  (ft),  bishop  of  Iconium,  the 
metropolis  of  Lycaonia,  one  of  the  Nicene 
fathers,  A.D.  325.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  i. 
1068 ;  Mansi,  ii.  695.)  [L.  D.] 

EULALIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Sebaste,  the  metro- 
polis of  Lesser  Armenia,  one  of  the  Nicene 
fathers,  A.D.  325.  in  some  MSS.  the  name  is 
written  EuLOOiUS.  (Le  Quien,  Oriem  ChriH, 
i.  421 ;  Gama,  Serin  Epiao,  440  ;  Mansi,  ii.  694.) 

[L.  D.] 

EULALIUS  (7),  bishop  of  Amantia  in  Epixus^ 
A.D.  343.  (Farlati,  lUyr,  Sacr.  vii.  394.)  One 
of  the  Eusebian  party  who  attended  the  synod  of 
Philippopolis,  A.D.  347,  and  signed  the  manifesto 
to  the  AfHcan  church.  (Le  Qmien,  Or,  Christ 
ii.  267.)  [J.  de  S.] 

EULALIUS  rSX  bishop  ef  Doara  in  Cappadocia 
Secunda.  Shortly  before  his  appointment  the 
church  at  Doara  had  suffered  severe  persecution 
from  the  Arians.  The  orthodox  party,  however, 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  Arian  prelate  and 
electing  Eulalius  in  his  room,  A.D.  373.  Gregory 
Nasianxen  delivered  the  sermon  at  his  enthrone* 
ment,  in  which  he  commends  him  highly  (Greg. 
Nax.  Orat.  30).  Three  years  later,  A.D.  376,  the 
deposed  bishop,  of  whom  Basil  gives  the  lowest 
character,  speaking  of  him  as  a  runaway  slave, 
the  paramour  of  a  powerful  matron  of  the  place, 
recovered  hi»see.  (Basil,  £p.  2^1,  239  [395, 10].) 

[iiV.j 
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EULALTOS  (9).  biihop  of  Amiu*  Id  Pratoi, 
Msiihcd  hj  VslcD)  lal  natomt  by  OratUn 
.B  378.  Bii  idT*  of  pwM  ud  fiar  of  icbiim  M 
bim  to  pnfer  that  tba  JBtnided  Arian  bi(hD|a 
■honld  nU<B  th«ir  poita  nthar  than  that  lbs 
cathcdid  bj  the  lUiertioii  ot  their  own  jut 
daimi  iboald  nnd  the  eharah.  EaUltai  en 
hU  iMtoratioD  prapoMd  to  ths  blihop  whom  he 
Ibaod  occnpying  hit  throne  to  ihare  the  goreni- 
mant  with  him,  giTing  blra  the  prsMdence. 
Hii  propotltioa  wai  nfnud  hj  tba  Ariu  biabop, 
who  aoon  loit  to  tba  orthodox  partj  the  imall 
followlBg  be  had.     (Soi.ff.j:.  Tita.)     [E,  V.] 

SUTiAUnB  aOX  biabop  of  Nailaniiu,  i 
conaia  of  Qngorr  Naiiaoxen  lEp.  135  [183]),  the 
brother  of  Helladiua,  aooi  of  a  mother  worthj 
of  inch  offkpriag  (Cann.  iB).  The  two  brother! 
embraced  ■  ■olltir]'  life,  and  parcbeaed  ■  Ihrm 
on  wbieh  they  might  lire  aport  from  the 
world.  Tba  enterpriie  prored  diautroo).  The 
aallar  prored  ■  koare,  and  tbair  neigbboori 
ao  DBnelgbboarlf,  tbet  after  the  brothen  bad 
expended  a  conllderable  enm  on  the  eatata,  thejr 
were  ikln  to  beg  to  be  allowed  to  reiigr  " 
■t  the  original  price  (Ep.  10&).  Gregoij 
much  attached  to  hit  Dooaini,  and  wrote  in 
their  tiahalf  to  Caeurian,  prefect  of  Conitantl- 
nopla  (iMl)and  to  UlUaa  (Ep.  ISS).  Helladiiu 
died  bafbre  A-D.  373,  leariag  tba  care  of  bii  lick 
mothat  to  Ealallni  alone  (p.  108,  Cann.  4S) 
Enlalliu  anbaequently  became  a  preibytar  am 
choreplsoopai,  and  waa  deputed  by  Gregory,  ii 
conjanctloD  with  Celeuaiae,  to  appriee  Theodora 
of  T yana  of  the  doingt  of  the  Apotlinaruti  (Ej: 
88  i  cf.  TillemoDt,  ix.  p.  732  ;  "  St.  Greg.  Nai.' 
aote  lit.).  In  a.D.  382  Eulallua  wa)  liTlii<{  with 
ather  tolitarie*  at  Lamia.  Gregory  riiited  bim 
daring  tba  Lent  of  that  yaar,  which  Maeon  " 
gory  bad  rowad  to  paia  In  ahaoluta  lilanca. 
■ighi  and  geatnrei  were  ao  correctly  interpreted 
by  Enlalins  that  the  TJdl  wai  one  of  great 
matnal  edification.  When  Lent  wai  orer  Gre- 
gory wrote  condemning  Ealallu  for  the  eiceiiiTa 
eeTarlty  of  bit  lelf-denlal,  and  propoaing  to  riiit 
bim  again,  now  tbst  ha  could  once  more  bold 
converte  with  bim  (Ep.  l)S-10a>  TlUemont 
Ttaeonably  idantifiaa  him  with  Enlalioa,  Gragory'a 
auccMior  in  the  lee  of  Naiianiai,  383,  who 
wai  conaacmtad  by  the  blihopa  of  Capp^ocii 
Secnnda  (Ep.  325).  Gregory  commended  bin: 
warmly  to  hii  aamenke  of  Myua,  Hone  in  wheal 
ami  he  woald  be  glad  to  die.  Ha  mult  nol 
credit  the  tale  that  Enlalini'i  coniaenttian  had 
been  in  deliance  of  hii  withei ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  repeatedly  begged  the  biihop  of  hie  pro- 
vince to  raliaTQ  him  of  bii  aj^icopate  and  appoint 


"  [tT]" 
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watchfulneu  orer  the  weaker  membera,  ni«M 
the  (hllen,  and  bringing  back  the  atrayii^  aid 
■t  the  mca  time  aiardiing  a  itrlet  and  bitbftil 
diadplise  todeepan  tbair  repentance  and  eauia 
their  reooTery.  Tbaodoral  aaanrei  tbam  that 
he  doea  not  write  aa  one  poflaeaacd  of  anthorily 
OTer  them,  bat  ai  a  fliandly  couuellor.  Hie 
letter  wai  lent  by  Stephen,  a  preibyter,  i 
had  brooght  Tbeodoret  the  newiof  the  pi- 
tlon.     (lieod.  EpM.  77.) 

EULALIUS  (IS),  biihop  of  ChKlcedon,  a  ooa- 
temporary  of  Neitonai,  430,  mentioned  ii  tba 
Life  of  St.  Hypatioi  the  hegnmen  [Hrpamn 
(19)3.  Hit  Inkewarmneu  ii  contraatM  with  tba 
leal  of  Hypattua.  in  lefuing  to  brtak  with 
Neitorina  iMfore  hia  coodem nation,  in  not  rciiit- 
ing  Laontioa  and  the  Olympic  gamea,  in  expel- 
ling AUxaader  and  bii  monki.  The  Bollandiit. 
bowarer,  tbrowi  doabta  on  bii  eiiitcBce,  hia 
name  not  appearing  at  the  coandl  of  EphMOi, 
iSI,  nor  at  tba  Latrociniam,  449.  At  tba 
conncit  of  Chalcnjoo,  451,  Eleatheiina  wia 
blahop.  iAA.  38.  BoU.  17  Jnn.  Ui.  331,  337; 
La  Qoien,  Oriau  Critt.  I.  601.)  [C  H.] 

EULALIUB  (IS),  biibop  of  Pionin  in  Hyna, 
present  at  tba  oecnmenicat  oonneil  of  Chaleedoa, 
A.D.  451.  (U  Qnien,  Orinu  CtiritL  L  780; 
Hanai,  Til.  153.)  [L.  D.] 

EULALIUS  (11),  bid»p  of  SilUnm  it 
Phrygia,  preaent  at  the  couodl  of  Cbalcedon, 
JLD.  451.  (U  Qniao,  Orint  OirM.  L  809; 
Hanii,  Tii.  156.)  [L  D.J 

EULALIUB  (15X  lappoeed  biahop  of  TiTiera. 
The  same  without  a  tee  appean  at  the  aeconl 
and  fourth  coanclla  of  Arlea,  A.D,  453  and  463 
(Sinnond,  CiMC  Oalt.  i.  103,  132).  It  hai  been 
contended  that  VlTieri  waa  hii  blihopric  An 
andedpherible  name  In  an  ancient  MS.  Hit  ol 
blihopt  of  Viriert  ii  thui  inpplied.  Thii  Tie* 
InroWet  a  correction  of  the  chronology  of  Till* 
mont  (Jtffm.  iri.  106),  who  belieiea  Anxoniiu 
to  hare  filled  the  lae  of  Vitlera  up  to  A.D.  4U. 
(QaU.  Chriit.  xri.  544  :  Qanu,  Scr.  Ep.  65<i.) 
[RT.S.] 

BULALIUS  (18),  Mabop  of  Symciua,  cir. 
500.  He  b  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the  life  ol 
St.  Pnlgentiua  biibop  of  Ruipe  prefixed  to  lh« 
wnrki  of  that  author.  (Uigne,  Potrof.  /dl.  liT.] 
[FDLOEzmoi  (3>]  Smitten  with  Ibe  lore  ol 
the  monaitlc  life,  Fulgentlni  had  lajled  from 
Carthage  witbthe  intention  of  proceeding  to  th* 
Thebaid.  The  Teuel  touched  at  Syraeaie,  and 
tht  biographer  girei  a  very  pleaiiBg  pictun 
of  the  Sjracutan  biihop,  who  waa  greatly  im- 
preued  by  the  young  traveller.  Eolalioa  betd 
the  monastic  life  in  the  higheit  eateem,  bnl 
diimaded  Fulgentina  fnim  going  to  a  coaDtr] 
nut  in  commtmion  with  the  aee  of  St.  Peter. 
EnUliaa  told  him  that  aa  a  youth  he  hlmaell 
had  entertnined  the  intention  of  going  aa  ■ 
monk  to  tbeH  rery  regioni,  but  had  bed 
deterred  by  tbii  difficulty.  He  enteitaiued 
Fulgentini  for  lereral  weeka,  finding  bim  ii 
lodging  and  euppiyiug  all  hji  wanti  (Migne,  al 
■np.  pp.  128-130).  In  the  tetten  of  Enxdini 
(lib.  iii.  18),  we  hare  two  to  a  Eulalini,  whici 
were  probably  addraued  to  thii  biihop.  Eula. 
iiua  KM  proaent  at  tba  fourth  lynod  of  BouM 
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miK  SfBBicliM,  ▲.!>.  501,  mod  took  t  leading 
■Bt  is  tW  emdemiiation  of  the  proceediogs  of 
Hdm  the  luiuster  of  Od<wcer  in  reference  to 
cksreb  property.  Tlie  speech  he  delivered  on 
tbt  MttsoB  is  of  Mine  historical  ralne.  (Mansi, 
im,  ttS;  Gieseler,  EooL  SImL  iL  p.  122,  n.  8, 
d.  Chfk.)  Eolalina  likewise  attended  the 
Ami  mod  of  503.    (Mansi,  TiiL  299.) 

[F.A.] 

IUUIJU8  (17X  UslMp  of  Italica  (Santi- 

Ctt)  i«r  SciUle,  from  abont  A.D.  580  to  589. 
iipi  the  third  coandl  of  Toledo  in  the  forty- 
(nt  pheii  taking  preeedence  of  twenty-one 
Uip.  Ib  590  he  was  succeeded  by  Sintions, 
mi  Btj  thtreibfft  have  taken  some  part  in  the 
tmlte  Utween  Loorigild  and  Hermengild 
(1T.>  Saklias  is  the  first  historical  bishop  of 
Ma,  theigb  legend  makes  St.  OERONTits 
t^  Imtkt  of  the  see.  We  have  no  mention 
•f  tkt  M  sfter  the  Moorish  inTasion,  and  the 
tm,  vUeh  wss  fimnded  or  at  any  rate  named 
^  Ik  gRstSeipks  has  disappeared.  (Cortex  y 
\ffti,  Dix,  6mrg,  But,  de  la  EspaHa  (mtigua^ 
i-  97.)  h  wss  <mly  a  few  miles  from  Seville, 
aA  tk«  biihop  was  therefore  naturally  a  sofira- 
!■  «f  thst  metropolitan  see.  {Esp,  Sagr.  xit 
M^m;  Again*43ntalani,  iii  238.) 

pi.  A.  W.] 

IULALIU8  (ISX  archipresbyter  of  Arthona 
(Aitomi  in  dep.  far  de  Ddme)  in  the  6th 
<>*tirr.  GregorT  of  Tonrs  relates  how  he  was 
(■^vtasiag  the  clergy  and  the  presbyter  Edatios 
t^  pMT  aid  the  widows,  when  the  local  saint 
^AaliBi,  vhose  vigil  the^  were  celebrating, 
■'i'  tium  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  vian£. 
%.  Tir.  4$  Qir.  Omf.  cap.  5.  Pat  Lat  IxxL 
^)  [T.  W.  D.] 

ICLAUUB  (19),  a  count  in  Auvergne  in  the 
^wggywho  ill-used  his  wife  Tetradia,  and 
*«  MciNd  Vy  common  fame  of  being  a  parricide. 
^  tkt  latter  charge  he  was  excommunicated  by 
k)[^Ctiitinus(oh.5721  PresenUng  himself 
*  Gkich  oa  the  feast  of  the  martyr  St.  Julian, 
"^wplained  to  the  bishop  of  having  been 
^^*anid  saheard,  whereupon  the  bishop  pro- 
y^  to  tsrt  his  innocence  at  the  communion. 
'Tab,*  ttid  he,  on  re«:hing  that  part  of  the 
^^  'sportioD  (particulam)  of  the  Eucharist, 
■■pst  it  is  your  mouth."  Eulalius  did  so  and 
J*a*i  iB  safety  (Greg.  Tur.  H%$t,  Fr,  x.  8.  Pat. 
lA  ioi.  &S5).  From  this  narrative  Mabillon 
U4vfML  i  5,  f  25)  has  drawn  some  infer- 
«Ba  a  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  period,  one  of 
^  koBi  that  communicants  received  the 
■«  irto  thdr  own  hands.     (Cfl  Bingham, 

«»AI«.)  [T.wTd.] 

^^UUUB  (SOX  l>i«hop   of  ZenopolU  in 

.UckKaUty  of  which  is  doubtful.   He  was 

It  th«  sixth  general  council  at  Conatanti- 

^680.    (Mansi, xi  385 ;  Le  Quien,  Or. 

"•  Mas.)  [J.  de  S.] 

KUmUB,  a   heathen  Phrygian    phUo- 

^  the  6th  century,  who  in  company 

^■smus  a  Syrian,  Priscianns  a  Lydian, 

^»d  Diegencs,  Phoenicians,  Isidoms  of 

'^■^as  a  Ct^iciaa,  all  of  them  the  most 

Bl  «f  their  time,  withdrew  into  Persia, 

I  *•  taioy  greater  liberty  and  meet  with 

inani  sympathy  under  king  Cbosroes 
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than  under  the  Byzantine  Christian  emperors. 
They  soon  found  themselves  disappointed,  and 
were  glad  to  return.  (Agathias,  hist  ii.  30,  ed. 
Dindorf.  1828,  p.  131.,  (T.  W.  D.] 

EULAMPIA  (1),  a  martyr  together  with 
Eulampius  her  brother.  They  were  natives  of 
Nioomedia.  When  the  Diocletian  persecution 
broke  out,  they  left  their  home  and  retired  to  a 
mountain  where  a  number  of  Christians  had 
taken  refuge.  One  day,  however,  Eulampius 
went  into  the  dty  to  purchase  provisions ;  he 
was  recognised  as  a  Christian,  arrested,  and  tor- 
tured. As  soon  as  Eulampia  received  intelli- 
gence of  this,  she  came  down  to  the  city,  threw 
herself  at  the  side  of  her  brother,  and  confessed 
that  she  was  one  with  him  in  his  faith.  They 
were  then  both  beheaded.  They  are  com- 
memorated Oct.  10.    {Men.  Bas.)       [T.  S.  B.] 

EULAliPIA  (2),  mother  of  the  historian 
Philostorgius,  and  known  to  us  through  a  slight 
mention  preserved  of  her  by  Photius  in  his 
abridgment  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  her 
son.  As  Philostorgius  was  bom  about  A.Di  364y 
we  may  consider  her  as  belonging  to  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century.  It  would  appear  that  she 
was  the  only  daughter  of  an  orthodox  presbyter 
of  the  name  of  Anysius,  who  lived  at  Borissus, 
a  village  of  Cappadocia,  and  had  likewise 
four  sons.  Eulampia,  we  may  be  sure,  was 
brought  up  in  the  orthodox  faith,  at  that  time 
sadly  tried  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Arian  or 
Semi-Arian  heresy. 

But  Eulampia  did  not  continue  orthodox.  She 
married  one  Carterius  belonging  to  the  sect  of 
the  Eunomians,  the  keenest  and  most  zealous 
inheritors  of  the  now  condemned  Arianism,  and 
whose  attachment  to  the  faith  which  thev  had 
inherited  was  strengthened  rather  than  weakened 
by  the  cruel  persecutions  which  they  had  to 
endure  in  maintaining  it.  Eulampia  must  h  ive 
been  a  woman  of  ardent  dispositions,  for  s^  *.  em- 
braced her  new  Baith  with  great  warmth  and 
earnestness.  We  are  told  tlut  she  gained  over 
to  it  first  her  brothers,  then  her  father,  and 
lastly,  by  degrees,  the  remainder  of  her  relatives. 
What  is  of  more  consequence,  however,  is  that 
she  brought  up  her  son  Philostorgius  in  the  same 
principles.  The  notice  of  her  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  contained  in  Philostorgius  (liU 
Ix.  c  9).  [W.  M.] 

EULAMPIUS,  martyr.   [Eulampia  (1).] 

EULAKCIUS,  a  fHend  of  Basil,  residing  at 
Neocaesarea.  Basil  wrote  to  him,  a.Di  375,  com- 
plaining of  his  unwonted  silence,  and  expressing 
his  fear  that  he  was  beginning  to  look  coldlv 
upon  him  on  account  of  his  unpopularity  with 
the  Neocaesareans.      (Bas.  Ep.  208  [281].) 

(E.  V.I 

EUL0DIU8  (EULADiui),  fourteenth  bishop 
of  Bourges,  was  father  of  St.  SimpUcius,  his 
successor,  as  we  learn  from  tha  oration  of  Sid. 
ApoUinaris,  upon  the  election  of  the  Utter. 
{OaiL  CkriMt.  ii.  8 ;  Gams,  8er,  Ep,  522.) 

[R.  T.  S.] 

EULOGIUS  (1),  bishop  of  Sebaste.  [Eula- 
u,\:^'\  [L  D.] 

EULOGIUS  (2),  bishop  of  Ambianum 
(Amie&s),  at  the  council  of  Surdica^  347  (Athan. 
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Apoi.  coni,  Ar,  1 33).  His  name  also  appears  among 
those  subscribed  to  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Cologne  against  Euphrmtas  in  346,  which  how- 
ever are  now  generally  believed  to  be  spurious. 
{GalL  Christ  x.  1151 ;  Sirmond,  Cone.  6aU,  i. 
11 ;  Mansi,  ii.  1371.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

EULOGIUS  (8),  one  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt 
In  exile  in  Palestine  for  the  fiuth,  to  whom  Basil 
wrote  by  the  deaoon  Elpidins,  A.D.  376.  Basil 
ooramends  him  and  his  fellows  for  their  strenaons 
resistance  to  the  errors  of  ApoUinaris,  but  oom- 
plains  of  their  having  admitted  the  followers  of 
Marcellns  to  communion.  (Basil,  Ep.  265  [293].) 

[tv.j 

EUIX)GIU8  (4),  bishop  of  Edessa.  When  a 
presbyter  of  the  dinrch,  he  was  a  snftrer  in 
-the  persecution  of  the  orthodox  by  Valens. 
Barses,  the  orthodox  bishop,  having  been  deposed 
and  exiled,  the  fitithftil  remsed  to  communicate 
with  the  Arian  prelate,  called  by  Theodoret  *'  a 
wolf,"  who  had  been  intruded  into  the  see. 
Modestus  the  prefect,  by  order  of  Valens,  having 
summoned  before  him  the  leading  ecclesiastics, 
of  whom  Eulogius  was  the  chief^  and  called  upon 
them  to  obey  the  emperor's  command,  and  to  com- 
municate with  the  new  prelate,  the  whole  body, 
with  Eulogios  at  their  head,  offered  so  firm  a 
resistance,  that  Modestus  sentenced  them,  eighty 
in  number,  to  transportation  to  Thrace.  The 
holy  confessors,  however,  received  so  much 
honour  both  on  their  journey  and  in  their  place 
of  exile,  that  Valens  broke  up  the  band,  and 
relegated  them,  two  and  two,  to  more  distant 
and  trying  localities.    Eulogius  with  his  brother 

?re8by  ter,  Protogenes,  were  sent  to  Antinous  in  the 
hebaid.  Though  there  was  a  Catholic  bishop 
here,  the  population  was  almost  entirely  pagan. 
The  two  presbyters,  moved  with  compassion,  com- 
menced missionary  work  among  these  heathen. 
The  active  duties  of  the  mission  fell  to  Protogenes, 
who  opened  schoolswhich  attracted  large  numbers, 
and  paved  the  way  for  their  conversion.  Eulogius 
meanwhile  devoted  himself  to  praver  for  the 
snccess  of  the  work,  and  baptized  the  new  con- 
verts who  were  brought  him  by  Protogenes.  On 
the  cessation  of  the  persecution,  Eulogius  and 
Protogenes  returned  to  Edessa,  of  which  city, 
Barses  being  dead,  Eulogius  became  bishop.  He 
is  said  to  Iwve  been  consecrated  by  Eusebius  o£ 
Samosata.  (Theod.  ff,  E,  iv.  18 ;  v.  4.)  He  at- 
tended the  council  held  at  Rome  in  aj>.  369 
(Labbe,  ii.  894),  and  those  of  Antioch  in  A.D.  379, 
and  Constantinople  in  A.D.  381  (Labbe,  ii.  955). 
Eulogius  has  been  regarded  as  a  saint  in  the 
western  church,  and  is  commemorated  on  the  5th 
of  May.  (See  Sox.  vi.  34,  and  Migne's  note 
61,  Patr.  Gr.  Ixvil.  1894.)  [E.  V.] 

EULOGIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine, metropolitan,  succeeded  John,  the  successor 
of  Gelasius,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  or  early 
in  the  fifth  century.  Eulogius  was  already 
bishop  in  a.d.  404,  when  Chrysostom  wrote  to 
him  from  Cucusus,  expressing  v^arj  high  esteem 
for  his  constancy  in  the  faith,  and  his  many 
virtues;  and  his  hope  that  the  influence  of 
Eulogius  would  keep  the  other  bishops  of  Pales- 
tine in  the  right  fiiith  (Chrys.  Epitt.  87).  If 
Palladius  is  to  be  believed,  Eulogius  was  hardly 
worthy  of  this  esteem,  for  he  charges  him  with 
communicating    with    Theophilus,   and  of  iil- 
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treating  some  of  the  bi«hope  and  presbyters  who 
were  banished  to  Pale:»t)De  for  their  adhere  nc« 
to  Chrysostom's  cause  (Pallad.  DiaUMj.  p.  20U). 
Two  bishops  of  Gaul,  Heros  of  Aries,  and  Lazarus 
of  Aix,  having  brought  an  accusation  of  faUe 
doctrine  against  Pelagius  during  his  residence  in 
Palestine,  before  Eulogius,  as  metropolitan,  he 
convened  a  synod  which  met  at  Diospolis,  tha 
ancient  Lydda,  in  December,  A.D.  415.  Fourteen 
bishops  assemUed  under  the  presidency  of  Eulo- 
gius. The  accusers  Ruling  to  appear  under  plea 
of  sickness,  Pelagius  was  left  to  defend  himself 
unopposed,  and  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  of 
the  errors  with  which  he  had  been  charged  to 
the  satis&ction  of  the  synod,  the  members  of 
which  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  subtle 
questions  involved  in  the  controversy.  Jerome, 
as  was  natural,  speaks  of  this  svnod  with  the 
utmost  contempt — ^**in  ilia  miserabili  syaodo 
Diospolitano  "  (Hieron.  Ep.  79).  Augustine,  who 
gives  its  Acts,  is  more  favourable  to  it.  (Aug. 
Retract.  iL  47;  Contra  Julitm,  L  5;  Labbe,  U. 
1532.)  Eulogius  U  identified  by  Tillemont 
(Man,  Eod,  xi.  518)  with  the  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
who  deposed  Eustathins,  a  reader  of  that  church, 
on  the  false  charge  of  corrupting  the  virgin 
daughter  of  a  presbyter  (Pallad.  Hist,  Lausiac, 
cl4l).    He  died  c.  417.  [E.  V.] 

EULOGIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Trimythis  (Tere- 
nuthis,  Taranut),  in  the  second  province  of  the 
Thebais.  He  was  present  at  the  third  general 
council  at  Ephesus,  ▲.D.  431.  (Mansi,  iv.  1127  ; 
Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ,  ii.  613.)  [J.  de  S.] 

EULOGIUS  (7),  bishop  of  Athribis  in  the 
Egyptian  Delta.  He  was  present  at  the  fourth 
general  council  at  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  where, 
together  with  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
other  Egyptian  bishops,  he  vainly  opposed  the 
influence  of  Leo.  (Mansi,  vlL  51 ;  Le  Quien,  Or, 
Christ,  U.  555.)  [J.  de  S.] 

EULOGIUS  (S),  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  in 
Coele  Syria,  who  signed  the  acts  of  the  council 
o(  Chsdcedon  (A.D.  451)  as  metropolitan  of 
Arabia.  (Labbe,  iv.  83, 329, 454,  &c  ;  Le  Quien, 
Or.  Christ,  a.  861.)  [E.  V.] 

EULOGIUS  (9),  bishop  of  Eporedia  (Ivrea). 
Present  at  the  council  held  under  Eusebius  of 
Milan  in  A.D.  451;  appears  as  subscribing  the 
synodical  letter  of  the  council  to  Leo  I.,  by  iha 
hand  of  Floreius,  a  presbvter,  because  his  weak- 
ness was  too  great  to  ailow  him  to  sign  with 
his  own  hand.  (Leo.  Mag.  J^.  9^  1083, 
Migne.)  [C.  G.] 

EULOGIUS  (10),  a  bishop  mentioned  by 
Photius  {Cod.  13(^  p.  285 ;  Pat.  Gr.  diL  1086) 
as  presiding  in  a  council  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  emperor  Mardan  (i,e.  A.D.  457X  and  issuing 
a  Decree  against  the  Samaritans.  Photius  appears 
to  confuse  him  with  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
(No.  14),  who  lived  much  later.  Tillemont 
(xv.  782)  and  CeilUer  (xi.  592)  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  the  bishop  of  Philadelphia 
(No.  8).  [C.  H.] 

EULOGIUS  (11),  bishop  of  Melitene,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  signed  the 
letter  of  the  synod  of  Constantinople  to  pope 
Hormisdas  concerning  the  ordination  of  arch- 
bishop Epiphanius,  A.o.  520.  (Le  Quien,  Orient 
Cftrist,  L  443 ;  Mansi,  vui.  493.)  [L  D.] 
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KTLOGIUSClSXUslMpof  Pergl^  the  metro- 
piii  «f  tke  MooBd  PAmpnylia,  pret-sBt  at  the 
£tt  HMtl  eoodl,  JLD.  553,  at  Conitantinople. 
{Uiimm,  Orim  ChitL  i.  1015:  Haiui,  ix. 
Ml)  [L.  D.] 

KULOfflUS  (1^  bishop  of  Diiialn  in  Phoe- 
■riiUKiih,  weft  of  Pibiijn.  He  wm  present 
ittk  iftk  jenefil  oooadl  held  at  Conitintinople, 
utSSL  (lbMi,ix.994;  Le  Qoien,  (V.  Omi. 
ilWl)  CJ.deS.] 

n}U)6IUB(14X  fortieth  bishop  of  Alezan- 
fa  mi  pftniKh,  between  John  I.  and  Theo- 
hm  faiK  57»-607.  He  was  originaUj  a 
piMtoikadef  the  monasterj  of  the  Deipara 
itiitkik  Some  time  about  582-^584  he  had 
hemm  aeqni&ted  with  Gregorj,  afterwards 
fpft  Qnpgj  tlte  Gnat,  at  Constantinople,  from 
wh»  bttoi  sad  from  Photina's  JBMMMeoa  the 
WaacBMsiof  his  Uie  and  writings  can  be  drawn, 
fit  dhnd  to  tlte  Catholic  fiuth,  passing  his  life 
■  itng|hi  with  the  Tariona  forms  assumed  b j 
^  Manphyato  heresr,  and  became  rerered  as 
t  aiit  btlh  br  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  being 
avwMnted  bf  the  former  on  Feb.  13  {BaiU. 
tmL)  «d  bj  the  latter  on  SepL  18  (MarL 
ht,;USLJLA.8S,  Sept.  ir.  83>  The  prin- 
flfil  M^cfB  seoeonts  of  him  are  thoee  of  Stilting 

Ai  Bifimiirt  (irf  iiyiX  Le  Q«u<n  and  Neale  («< 

?^')>  The  pstriarehate  of  £alogins,  and  that 
Jib  tbs  Ahnener  who  followed  him  soon 
^nwls  sbad  a  parting  lustre  on  the  Alex- 
■faa  duueh  bdbre  the  Saracen  invasion 
aae  mi  orenrhefaned  it.  The  bishops  of  the 
^Art«  vith  whom  Eulogins  had  to  contend 
W  QuBisiras  and  Anastasius  Apoxygarius ; 
^  Altuadriaa  Jacobitism  was  then  in  a 
^"^  flst«  sad  found  a  powerful  antagonist 
htte  levasd  and  energetic  patriarch. 

k  ii  t  Better  of  dispute  whether  in  588 
^iasMda  synod  at  Alexandria  to  settle  a 
Af^  ■want  the  Samaritans  concerning  the 
kM^'tpephet  like  unto  me"  (DeuLxTiiL  15), 
^j^aos  ef  them  referred  to  Joshua,  some  to 
"BIBI^  tke  synod  deciding  that  both  were 
mt  (Fhttiis,  Cod,  230;  Mansi,  ix.  1021). 
^'^^■t  thi  aathoritj  for  this  synod,  says  it 
V  Ud  ia  the  r«gn  of  Ifarcian,  either  its 
Mat  was  a  diflereat  Enlogius  or  Ifarcian 
y  Mt  tbt  emperor.  Those  who  adopt  the 
jrfiew,8tiUmg  among  them,  conclude  that 
2'*>  *>^  Maraan  by  mistake  for  If  aurice. 
**<Wr  eolation  of  the  difficulty  see  £n- 
*^(l(l).  Phottus  grres  a  detailed  account 
^AiwxiliMi  sad  orations  of  £ulogiua  against 
yw  e  Xofatian  (CSocitl  182,  208);  against 
*y*ttd  Tfaaotheua,  heretics ;  against  Theo- 
■^;  ipiast  the  union  between  the  Theodo- 
^■f  Qoaaites  (CbdUL  225-227);  the  eleven 
«i^rfIalogiu8  (Cod,  230);  and  a  work 

£*  ^  SoTatians  divided  into  five  books 
^  y).  The  extant  correspondence  between 
*^^  md  OreirerT,  who  were  united  to  one 
wEV.fi^Vl^  frirndship,  T*ng»  from 
y  fc  CH^  but  only  Gregory's  letters  are 
fwii  la  595  Eulogius  is  urged  to  offer 
f^m  eppootien  to  the  title  of  Universal 
gjf  maned  by  the  patriarch  John  the 
J**  ^  Cbaitaadnopla  (Greg.  Epp,  lib.  v. 
1^*^11^43).  la  596  Gregory  dwells  upon 
'  s^a^oB  there  ahoufd  naturally  exist 
tfas  sees  of  Alejumdria  and  Rome  on 
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account  of  St.  Mark  having  been  placed  over 
the  former  by  St.  Peter  (lib.  vi.  ind.  xiv.  ep.  60). 
In  597  Eulogius  is  complimented  on  the  vigour  ha 
is  displaying  in  his  conflict  with  hereey  (lib.  viL 
ind.  XV.  ep.  40).  In  598  he  is  inquiring  for  a 
work  on  the  geeta  martyrum  by  Ensebius  dis- 
tinct firom  that  historian's  account  of  the  oiartyrs 
in  his  extant  works.  [Eubebiub  (23),  p.  321.] 
Gregory,  who  can  find  no  such  book  either  in 
the  archives  of  the  Roman  church  or  in  the 
libraries  of  the  city,  takes  occasion  to  send  him 
some  interesting  information  as  to  how  the 
martyr  festivals  were  then  observed  at  Rome. 
QngoTj  is  at  that  time  sending  him  a  cargo  of 
timber,  but  the  timber  is  too  small  for  Eulogius, 
and  no  ship  will  carry  beams  of  the  size  that  he 
requires  (fib.  viil.  ind.  i.  ep.  29).  It  might  be 
surmised  that  the  timber  was  for  a  new  church. 
The  most  interesting  letter  of  all  the  series  is  that 
which  Eulogins  received  in  598,  written  in  June 
according  to  the  computation  of  Jaffi  {RegeH, 
Fontif,  p.  125).  He  is  congratulated  on  the  ground 
he  is  gaining  upon  the  heretics,  on  the  harmonv 
of  the  Alexandrian  Oitholics,  and  on  their  growth 
in  numbers.  Gregory  can  gladden  his  heart  by  a 
narrative  of  similiur  prospenty  in  another  quarter. 
The  race  of  the  Angll,  placed  in  an  angle  of  the 
world,  hitherto  the  victims  of  a  perverse  belief 
aad  an  idolatrous  worship,  are  at  length  yielding 
to  the  gospel.  The  monk  he  sent  to  Britain  ia 
now  a  bishop  and  doing  marvels.  News  has 
come  that  at  the  preceding  Christmas  more  than 
ten  thousand  Angii  had  bm  baptised.  Eulogius 
then  may  shew  his  Alexandrians  how  much  can 
be  effected  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  earth 
by  prayer  (lib.  viiL  ind.  i.  ep.  30).  Gregory's 
expressions  in  one  passage  seem  to  attribute  to 
£ttl(^us  himself  no  litUe  share  in  originating 
the  uiglish  mission.  In  599  Gregory  complains 
that  Eulogius  does  not  reply  to  his  obeervatiuns 
on  the  subject  of  the  patriarch  John'it  arrogAnce 
(lib.  ix.  ind.  iL  ep.  78);  perhaps  the  titular 
encroachment  concerned  Alexandria  less  than  it 
did  Rome.  Larger  timber  has  now  been  pro- 
cured, but  the  vessel  is  too  small  to  carry  it ; 
what  would  Eulogius  have  him  do  (ib,')?  The 
latest  letters  received  from  Gregory  were  two 
in  the  year  600  on  the  subject  of  the  AgnoCtae 
(lib.  X.  ind.  ui.  epp.  35,  39).  From  Photius 
(Cod.  230)  it  appears  that  Gregory  found  fault 
with  a  synodal  letter  received  from  Eulogios, 
because  it  did  not  make  definite  mention  of  the 
four  councils,  of  Leo's  tome,  and  of  the  phrase 
^  in  two  natures  " — that  test  of  the  true  faith , 
whereupon  Eulogius  wrote  back  defending  and 
explainhig  his  orthodoxy. 

The  dMth  of  Eulogius  is  placed  by  Le  C^ien 
in  607  ;  by  Stilting  about  605  or  606  (Le  Quien, 
OrieHM  Chritt.  ii  442;  Keale,  Fainar.  Alex,  ii. 
46-52).  [L.  D.  &  C.  H.] 

EULOGIUS  (16),  deacon,  martyred  at  Terra- 
gona  with  Fbuctu06U8  his  bishop,  under  Vale- 
rian. Commemorated  Jan.  21.  (Mart,  Hier., 
Aden.,  Usuard.)  [T.  &  £.] 

EULGGIUB  Off),  martyr  at  Constantinople 
during  the  Arian  persecution  in  the  reign  of 
Valens.  He  is  commemorated  July  3.  {Mcui, 
Rom,  Vet,,  Hier.,  Ad.,  Us.,  Wand.)      [T.  S.  B.] 

EULOGIUS  (17).  An  Egyptian  monk  and 
prebbyter  of  the  4th  century,  renowned  for  Lis 
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wonderful  insight  and  gtrictness  of  discipline, 
which  often  made  him  repel  men  from  the 
communion,  on  Account  of  evil  thought*  which 
he  had  detected  in  them.  (Rnfinaa,  Jlist,  Mm, 
cap.  14 ;  Sozomen,  tL  28 ;  Niceph.  CaU.  JI,  E, 
zi.  34;  CaMiod.  Hut,  TVip.  riiL  1,  p.  323,  in 
Pat.  Lat.  Iziz.  1107  D.)  [W.  H.  F.] 

EULOGIUS  (18),  a  monk  to  whom  St. 
Ephrem  Syms  addreued  hb  47th  Paramesit^ 
which  consbti  of  counsels  and  exhortations 
chiefly  relating  to  the  monastic  life.  (Ephr. 
Syr.  Opp,  U.  170,  ed.  Bom.  1743 ;  CeiUier,  EitL 
des  Autewi  eod^  vi.  34.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

EULOOIUS  (19X  a  presbyter  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  an  adherent  of  CjriX^  who  wrote  to 
inform  him  of  what  had  occurred  at  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  ▲.D.  431.  (Cyrill.  ep.  23,  Migne,  al. 
21,  p.  84,  Patr.  Or.  Izzvii.  132.)  [C.  H.] 

EULOGIUS  raO),  a  monk  to  whom  St.  Nilua 
addressed  one  of  his  treatises  on  the  ascetic 
life.  (NIL  Opp,  in  Pat.  Or.  Izziz.  1094 ;  CeiUier, 
Hist,  dea  Auteura  eod^  viiL  217.)       [I.  O.  S.] 

EULOGIUS  (81),  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Constantinople,  ▲.D.  449.  On  the  appointment 
of  the  imperial  commission  to  investigate  the 
charges  against  Ibas  of  Edessa,  consisting  of 
Eustathius  of  Berytus,  Photius  of  Tyre,  and 
Uranius  of  Himera,  Eulogius,  as  the  deacon  of 
Flavian,  communicated  the  necessary  letters  of 
authority  from  the  bishop  to  the  commissioners 
(Labbe,  Cbnot/.  iv.  627).  He  accompanied  the 
commission  to  Berytus,  and  was  present  during 
the  investigation,  as  well  as  at  the  further  pro- 
ceedings which  were  held  at  Tyre,  and  at  the 
signing  of  the  concordat  between  Ibas  and  his 
accusers  (ibid.  635).  [E.  V.] 

EULOGIUS  (88),  oeoonomua  of  the  church 
at  Constantinople,  who  had  himself  contended 
for  the  orthodox  fidth,  to  whom  Theodoret  wrote 
A.D.  449,  when  Dioscorus  and  others  were  cla- 
mouring for  his  deposition  as  a  heretic,  calling 
upon  Eulogius,  as  being  well  acquainted  with  his 
tMching,  to  bear  witness  to  the  soundness  of  his 
belief,  and  stop  the  mouths  of  his  calumniators. 
(Theod.  EpiaL  105.)  [E.  V.] 

EULOGIUS  (8S),  a  tribune,  one  of  the  two 
imperial  commissioners  deputed  by  Theodosius  IL 
to  the  **  Robbers'  Synod  "  of  Ephesus  in  ▲.D.  449. 
[Elpidiu8(42).]  [E.  v.] 

EULOGIUS  (84),  an  officer  of  rank  carrying 
despatches  from  the  Byzantine  court  to  pope 
Hormisdas  in  the  year  519.  He  is  designated 
vir  sublimis  (Mansi,  viit  474),  vir  specta^ 
bills  et  magistrianus  (482),  vir  strenuus  (484X 
vir  sublimis  (485),  vir  sublimis  tribunus  et 
notarius  (515).  Ilie  letters  are  undated,  but 
they  are  assigned  by  Jafie  {Rag.  Pont,  69  sq.)  and 
Baronins  (ann.  519,  xa,y.)  to  the  above  year. 

[C.  H.] 

EULT8IUS,  bishop  of  Apamea  in  Bithynia, 
one  of  Chrysostom's  most  loyal  adherents.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  body  of 
forty  bbhops  who  gathered  around  Chrysostom  in 
the  dining-hall  of  the  episcopal  palace  while  the 
Synod  of  the  Oak  was  holding  its  session.  On 
hiii  remarl[)ng  in  reply  to  Chrysostom 's  counsel 
"  not  to  abandon  their  sees  in  case  of  his  being 
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deposed,"  that  '*  it  would  be  necessary  for  them 
if  thev  retained  their  dioceses  to  oommunicat* 
with  his  enemies  and  to  subscribe  to  his  con- 
demnation," Chrysostom  answered  that  *Mt 
would  certainly  be  desirable  to  communicate 
with  them  to  avoid  rending  the  unity  of  the 
church,  but  that  they  should  refuse  to  subscribe, 
as  that  would  be  to  allow  the  justice  of  his 
deposition."  (Pallad.  Dial  p.  70.)  Enlysius 
was  one  of  the  deputation  of  five,  **  all  men  of 
sanctity  and  hish  repute,"  entrusted  with  the 
remonstrance  of  the  assembled  bishops  against 
the  lawless  proceedings  of  Theophilus,  and  with 
Chrvsostom's  reply  to  his  summons.  He  shared 
in  the  personal  indignities  and  ill-treatment  with 
which  the  enemies  of  the  saint  vented  their 
disappointment  at  his  refusal  to  appear.  (JiM, 
pp.  71,  74.)  When  Chrysostom  was  finally 
expelled  from  Constantinople,  Eulysius  accom- 
panied him  in  the  vessel  which  oonreyed  him  to 
the  Bithynian  coast,  where,  with  his  companion 
Cyriacus,  bishop  of  Sjrnnada,  he  was  apprehended 
and  detained  in  chains  on  suspicion  of  being 
priry  to  the  conflagration  which  succeeded  Chry- 
sostom's  departure.  The  two  bishops  were 
carried  back  to  Chalcedon,  and  after  examination 
were  dismissed  as  innocent.  {Ibid.  p.  93.)  In 
A.D.  405  Eulysius  was  bearer  of  letters  from 
fifteen  of  the  forty  friendly  bishops  to  pope 
Innocent,  representing  the  past  and  present 
troubles  caused  to  the  church  by  the  violent 
proceedings  of  Atticus  and  his  adherents,  toge- 
ther with  one  from  Anysius  bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica.  {Ibid,  p.  26.)  Chrysostom  addressed  a 
letter  firom  Cucusus  in  405  to  Eulysius  and  the 
bishops  who  were  with  him,  expressing  a  high 
sense  of  the  labours  and  trials  they  had  under- 
taken for  the  peace  of  the  church,  which  could 
not  fail  to  procure  for  them  a  divine  blessing. 
(Chrysost.  Epiat,  148.)  In  ▲.0. 406  Eulysius  and 
the  other  eastern  bishops  accompanied  the  western 
deputation  to  Constantinople,  and  shared  their 
maltreatment.  (Pallad.  Dial  p.  31.)  On  the 
disastrous  termination  of  the  embassy,  Eulysius 
and  his  companions  disappeared,  and  the  report 
ran  that  they  had  been  tAken  out  to  sea  and 
drowned.  It  proved,  however,  that  they  had 
really  been  deported  to  remote  places  of  exile. 
That  selected  for  Eulysius  was  the  fortress  of 
Misphas  (Mizpah),  three  days'  journey  bey<nid 
Bostra  or  Bozrah  in  Arabia,  where  he  probsbly 
died.    {Ibid,  p.  194.)  [E.  V.] 

EUMACHIUS,  7th  bishop  of  Viviers,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  succeeded  by 
Auxonius.    {QalL  ChriaL  xvi.  543.)    [R.  T.  S.] 

EUMALIUS,  imperial  vicar  of  AiVica  (see 
Oibbon,  ii.  314,  ed.  Smith),  to  whom  Constan- 
tine  wrote,  informing  him  of  the  decision  of  the 
council  of  Aries,  A.D.  314,  and  also  of  his  own 
decision  in  fiivour  of  Caecilian's  innocence. 
(Aug.  0.  Creac  iiL  71 ;  Brevic,  Coll,  iiL  19,  vol. 
ix.  pp.  542,  546.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

EUMEKES  (Htmbnabub),  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. According  to  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius, 
he  succeeded  Justus  in  ▲.D.  130,  and  occupied  the 
see  for  thirteen  years.  (PatroL  Or.  xix.  557 ;  Le 
Quien,  Or.  Chriat,  ii.  389.)  [J.  de  S.] 

EUMENIA,  servant  of  A^  the  converted 
coortesan  of  Augsburg,  and  martyred  there  with 
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iMt  Boibcr  Hihria  under  DiodetUm.  Com- 
111  ltd  Ang.  12.  (Mart  Adon.,  Usnard., 
Batkv.;  fitt.  Men. ;  Ammu.  ifart.  Or.  et  Ooc,  ii. 
23Si)  Site  b  b f  aomt  writers  called  Ennomia. 
(fimm,±E,  auL  303,  cxzt.  ;  CeilL  iit  30.) 
[T.  S.  B.] 

BU1CEKIU8(1)>  ST.,  ThaamAturgru,  bishop 
<f  Gottjna,  ID  Ciete,  holding  the  tee  after  the 
Ikdn  peneratioQ,  dnrinf  which  his  predecessor 
(^roBmtdkni  maitjnloiii.  He  is  sUted 
to  htff  pHNd  the  later  part  of  his  life  in  the 
TkhM^  ad  to  hare  died  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia. 
(U  QnB,  Or,  Chritt  iL  368,  and  see  Menaea 
^  S^taibcr,  cd.  Constantinople,  1843,  p.  141.) 
BhI^  MmeL  (^i.  18)  states  that  he  held 
t^  Me  fcr  Bsaj  7eao^  and  performed  miracles. 
[J.  de  S.] 

lOMEKIUB  (8X  bUhop  of  Aphrodisias 
(Stsan^X  ^«  metropolitan  see  of  Caria, 
|n«at  al  the  oovodl  of  Constantinople,  A.D. 
A;  sDot  MSA,  of  the  acts  of  the  councils 
Ml  ladoxiQs.  (Le  Qnien,  OrienM  Chriat.  L 
»;  Xiaii,  iiL  571.)  [L.  D.] 

SnCEinUS  (IX  «  bishop  mentioned  witl| 
iMkr,  Matiadaans,  hj  pope  Innocent  I.  in  a 
■tv  to  Sofbi  and  other  bishops  of  Macedonia, 
tec  If,  18;  Pat  Lat  xx.  538  and  note.) 
n  the  aaae  of  Mazimianns  being  followed 
jn  tbi  of  Eofraios  in  Ep.  17,  as  Ukewise  in 
WFNst  £p.  163,  both  these  epistles  being 
■ilnMed  to  Macedonian  bishops,  it  has  been 
•^(Ktond  that  Eomenins  in  Ep.  18  is  a  tran- 
«^»  mw  tut  Eogenins.  [a  H.] 

ETKEBIUS  (1)  (Etembriub,  EmcEuinX 
■^  sf  Xaates  at  the  conndl  of  Valence,  A.D. 
^  (Cefll  ir.  600;  Gaff.  CSWs*.  xit.  798; 
J*»«t,  ifi^  Tiii  554;  Bmns.  Qm,  ii.  Ill; 
IK  a  401,  403.)  [R.  T.  8.] 

JTlERros  <f)  (FuMEBirg,  Fumaritw,  Thu- 
BV^X  eeoerding  to  old  catalogaes  seTenth 
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■*?  «f  Aagen,  soceeeding  Talasios  and  fol- 
fW  W  Eostochins  (dr.  A.D.  477).  (tfa«. 
A^xir.547  ;  Qams,  &riei  Epiac  488.) 

^ [B.  A.  B.] 

niOSBIDS  (1).  a  priest,  was  the  bearer  of 
1^^^  tf  pope  Anastadns  to  Cloris,  on  the 
^"khfc  kii^s  coarenion.  (ThieL  Ep.  Horn. 
«*  F  <S4 ;  Booqvet,  ir.  50.)  [T.  R.  B.] 

tniERIUB  (4)  (EmcEUUS,  EmrEBim,  Evb- 
^>X  fifteenth  bishop  of  Nantes,  succeeded 
¥pbny  and  followed  hj  St.  Felix.  He 
^  pMBt  at  the  second  ooandl  of  Orleans 
Ka  53S).  At  the  third,  in  538,  he  was  npre- 
^^  bt  a  priest,  Marcellianns.  At  the  fourth, 
*^  m  was  again  present  in  person  (Hansi, 
«0I;  iz.  31,  131).  A  letter  addressed  to 
m  k  dtant,  fimn  Trojanus  bishop  of  Saintes, 
^*>«tr  to  ooe  of  his  as  to  a  boj  who  did  not 
^  viether  he  bad  been  baptized  or  not 
2^U.  Irii.  995>  There  is  said  to  be  an- 
bm  Bvfksns,  of  Limoges,  but  it  is  not  in 
ef  tliat  bishop's  letters  in  the 


2^%is  Latina.  We  learn  from  some  eulo- 
Pk  ha  ef  Veaantius  Fortunatus  {MiaoelL 
»UFttr.  Lat.  IzzzviiL  151)  that  he  buUt 
'  st  Maatcsw    {GalL  Christ,  sir,  798.) 

_^^ [S.  A.  B.] 

■uKHlPHlUg,  the  son  of  a  Roman  widow 
"^^  QtOa.     She  resided  near  Gregory  the 


Oreat  while  he  was  yet  a  layman.  Enmorphius, 
being  at  the  point  of  death,  sent  his  servant  to  a 
certain  Stephanns,  desiring  him  to  come  imme- 
diately as  there  was  a  vessel  ready  to  take  them 
both  to  Sicily.  The  servant  thought  his  master 
mad,  but  Eumorphius  insisted,  and  he  went.  On 
the  road  he  met  Stephanus's  own  servant,  who 
told  him  his  master  had  just  died.  Returning 
to  Eumorphius,  the  servant  found  him  dead  like- 
wise: both,  indeed,  had  died  simultaneously. 
The  story  was  thought  by  Gregory  to  shew  that 
the  dving  are  sometimes  allowed  to  know  who 
are  their  equals  in  good  or  eril,  and  in  whose 
sodety  thev  are  to  pass  eternity.  A  similar 
story  is  told  of  another  dying  man.  [Joannes, 
monk  of  Spoleto.]  (Greg.  Mag.  Dial,  iv.  35; 
Patr.  Ut.  Ixzvii.  376.)  [C.  H.] 

BUNAPIUS.  The  biographer  of  many  of 
the  Neoplatonist  philosophers.  Born  at  Sardis 
in  A.D.  346  or  347,  he  received  his  earliest 
instruction  from  the  philosopher  Chrvsanthius, 
to  whose  wife  he  was  related.  In  his  sixteenth 
Tear  he  took  a  voyage  to  Athens  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Proaeresius;  in  an  interesting 
passage,  he  describes  a  dangerous  fever  with 
which  he  was  seized  during  his  voyage  (so  that 
on  his  landing  he  was  unconscious)  and  the 
hospitality  with  which  he  was  received  by 
Proaeresius  and  others  at  Athens.  On  his  return 
from  Athens,  where  he  remained  five  years,  he 
was  again  treated  with  paternal  care  and  affeo- 
tion  by  Chrysanthins,  from  whom  he  used  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  afternoon,  while  he 
himself  gave  lectures  to  others  in  the  morning. 
It  would  appear  that  he  depended  on  his  profes- 
sorial art  for  hu  livelihood ;  for  he  had  himself 
intended  to  study  in  Egypt  on  leaving  Athens, 
had  not  his  parento  (ot  Tar4p€s)  recalled  him  to 
Lydia  to  pursue  this  occupation.  He  was  also 
skilled  in  medidue.  Of  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  little  is  known ;  he  lived,  at  any  rate,  till 
the  year  a.d.  414  (cf.  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Soman  Biography,  art.  Eunapiub). 

Besides  his  biographies,  which  are  extant, 
Eunapius  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  history, 
by  Dexippus,  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  con- 
tinuation  was  in  fourteen  books,  and  extended, 
according  to  Photius,  firom  A.D.  270  to  A.D.  404. 
Only  a  few  fVagmento  of  this  latter  work  are 
exUnt:  the  prindpal  is  that  known  as  wcpl 
wpitrfiwv  {de  Legationibua),  The  best  edition 
of  Eunapius  is  that  by  Boissonade  (Amsterdam. 
1822,  2  vols.  8vo.).  ' 

Photius  represents  Eunapius  as  a  reckless 
calumniator  of  the  Christians  of  the  imperial 
court,  and  especially  of  Constantino  himself 
(hf49fi¥  KUKlCfy  Jioir^pfi,  Photius  says).  This 
may  probably  be  true ;  but  to  speak  of  Eunapius, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  as  a  systematic  and  bitter 
assailant  of  Christianity  can  hardly  be  correct. 
Of  his  two  teachers,  Chrysanthius,  as  we  learn 
from  Eunapius  himself,  was  but  a  negligent 
follower  of  heathenism  (though  appointed  by 
Julian  high  priest  of  Lydia)  nnd  tolerant  to- 
wards Christianity  in  the  ezerdse  of  his  priestly 
office ;  while  Proaeresius  was  actually  a  Christian. 
Nowhere  in  his  extant  works  is  Eunapius  bitter 
against  the  Christians,  except,  indeed,  where  he 
mentions  the  monks ;  of  these  he  savs  that  their 
manner  of  life  was  piggish,  and  their  behaviour 
in  public  indecent.      But  with    the  story  ot 
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HjpfttiA  before  as,  it  can  hardly  be  ndd  that  the 
monks  did  not  lay  themselTes  open  to  still  worse 
charges  than  these.  Eonapius  was  not  a  Lncian 
or  a  Celsns;  the  attitnde  of  extravagant  ad- 
miration towards  his  teachers  was  the  one  into 
which  his  mind  natarally  fell ;  he  was  the  ere- 
dnlousy  snbserrient  disciple  of  a  decaying  mysti- 
cism. He  relates,  with  apparent  belief,  now  the 
statue  of  Hecate  Tisibly  Uaghed  under  the  con- 
juration of  the  philosopher  Maximns ;  and  how 
the  philosopher  Jamblichus  called  out  of  two  wells 
two  boys,  called  Eros  and  Anteros,  who  embraced 
him,  and  were  then  replaced  by  him  in  their 
watery  abodes.  He  intimates,  indeed,  a  rery 
slight  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  latter  story. 
This  credulity  is  worth  noticing  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  shews  the  disposition  of  the  age  to 
believe  in  marvelsi  and  the  absence  of  the 
critical  spirit.  Secondly,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  these  and  similar  marvels  were 
invented  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Christian 
miracles.  Certain  it  is,  that  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophy  shews  no  trace  of  thaumaturgy  till 
Christianity  became  a  power  in  the  world ;  and 
that  from  the  moment  Christianitv  did  become 
such  a  power,  these  traces  are  pfentifuL  For 
the  rest,  notwithstanding  the  mediocre  ability 
of  Eunapius,  his  writings  are  not  quite  un- 
worthy of  perusal  for  the  sake  of  the  information 
they  contain  as  to  the  general  status  of  the 
Keoplatonist  writers  and  their  relation  to  the 
world  at  large.  [J.  R.  M.] 

EUNICIANU8,  of  Gortyna,  martyred  with 
nine  others  under  Decius,  ▲.D.  250.  (jommemo- 
rated  Dec  23.    (Men,  Bas.)  [T.  a  B.] 

EUNIU8,  bishop.    [Enniub.] 

EUNO,  in  the  system  of  the  Pebatae,  one  of 
the  heavenly  powers,  the  ruler  of  the  day,  and 
identified  by  them  with  that  which  ignorance 
had  called  Isis  (HippoL  Bef,  v.  14).         [O.  S.] 

EUN0CU8  is  spoken  of  by  Dempster  as  a 
disciple  of  St.  Columbanus  (November  2),  and 
a  Scot,  who  wrote  Qe^ia  Coiumbam  Magittri, 
Nourished  A.o.  606,  and  was  venerated  as  a  saint 
on  October  2  (Dempster,  ffitt.  Eocl.  Oent,  Soot. 
i.  253 ;  Tanner,  BAl,  271).  [J.  G.] 

EUNOIGUS,  martyr.  [Sebaste,  Forty 
Mautybs  of.] 

EUNOIUS,  bUhop  of  Mitylene,  in  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  subscribed  the  synodal  decree  of 
Gennadius  of  Constantinople  against  the  Simo- 
niaci,  A.O.  459.  In  his  subscription  Mitylene 
is  called  a  metropolis,  but  other  subscriptions  of 
bishops  of  this  see  do  not  confirm  him.  (Le 
Qnien,  (Jrtens  Chriti,  i.  955 ;  Mansi,  vii.  917.) 

[LD.] 

EUNOMIA,  martyr.    [EtncENiA.] 

EUNOMIEUTTGHIANI  (E&ro/uctrrvxia- 
yot,  Soc  V.  24),  one  of  the  sects  into  which  the 
Eunomians  of  Constantinople  became  divided  after 
the  banishment  of  Eunomius.  [EtTNOMiUS  (3).] 
Their  founder  Eutychius,  a  layman,  in  a  contro- 
versy which  arose  among  the  Eunomians  as  to 
the  foreknowledge  of  our  Lord,  and  especially 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Matth.  zxiv.  37  and  Mark 
xiii.  32,  maintained  that,  as  He  had  ^  absolutely 
received  all  things  of  the  Father  "  He  had  also 
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received  that  foreknowledge,  and  therefore  thai 
those  passages  must  be  interpreted  accordingly. 
Finding  that  his  opinions  were  strongly  oppoved, 
Eutychius  went  to  Cappadoda  to  submit  them 
to  Eunomius,  who  approved  them.  The  con- 
troversy still  continued  however,  and  after  the 
death  of  Eunomius  Eutychius  was  expelled  fVom 
the  communitv.  He  and  his  foUowers  then 
formed  themselves  into  a  separate  party.  They 
also  differed  from  the  main  body  of  the  Eunomians 
as  to  the  formula  which  should  be  employed  in 
the  administration  of  baptum.  The  question 
which  thus  divided  the  Eunomians  afterwards 
caused  a  similar  schism  among  the  Monophy- 
sites.  (Soxom.  H,  E,  vi.  26 ;  viL  17 ;  Cassiod. 
ffitt,  TV^xirl  ix.  40 ;  Theodoret,  ffaer,  FiJ>.  iv. 
3 ;  AoNOfiTAE,  Vol.  L  62  b,  U.)        [T.  W.  D.] 

EUNOMIOEUPSTGHIANI,  an  Eunomian 
sect,  called  from  their  founder  Eupsychius 
(Niceph.  Call.  ff.  E,  xiL  30).  They  seem  to  be 
the  Eunomieutychiani  (cf.  Soxomen,  H.  E,  vii. 
17,  and  note  32  of  Valesins),  Eupsychius  being 
apparently  a  variant  of  Eutychius.    [T.  W.  D.] 

EUNOmOTHEOPHRONIANI  (E*w/uo- 
$€o^po¥tayot,  Niceph.  Call.  xii.  30),  ons  of  the 
sects  into  which  the  Eunomians  became  divided 
on  a  question  raised  by  Theophronius,  a  Cappa- 
dodan,  as  to  the  Divine  omniscience.  They  also 
differed  from  other  sections  of  the  body  on  the 
subject  of  baptism.  (Socr.  IT,  E.  v.  24,  viL  17  ; 
Cassiod.  Hist,  TV^part,  ix.  40 ;  Philostorg.  H.  E, 
X.  4 ;  AONOfiTAB,  VoL  1.  62  b,  I.)     [T.  W.  D.] 

EUNOMIUS  (1),  presbyter  of  Auvergne,  dr. 
A.D.  179,  father  ot  Fedanius.  (Greg.  Tur.  Olor, 
Mart.  i.  53.)  [C.  H.] 

EUNOMIUS  (2),  a  bishop,  of  what  see  doea 
not  appear.  He  was  sent  with  Olympins  to 
Africa  by  Constantino,  after  the  decision  of  the 
Roman  council,  a.Di.  313,  to  make  further 
inquiries  as  to  the  innocence  of  Caedlian.  The 
two  commissioners  spent  forty  days  at  Carthage, 
and  concluded  that  the  ooundrs  decision  must 
be  maintained.    (Ojrt.  L  25 ;  Diet  i.  367.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

EUNOBflUS  (8)  of  Cappadoda,  bishop  of 
Cvxicus  (360--364)  after  the  expulsion  of 
Eleusius. 

He  was  the  pupil  and  secretary  of  Aetius.  He 
completed  and  formulated  his  master's  heretical 
system  with  a  predseness  and  logical  consistency 
which  stamped  the  name  of  Eunomians  on  the 
Anomoean  heretics  instead  of  the  name  of  Aetius, 
to  whom  the  party  owed  its  existence.  Euno- 
mius stands  conspicuous  among  the  coctroversial 
leaders  of  the  4th  century  for  the  moral  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  pursued  and  urged  his  own 
theological  convictions,  free  from  the  taint  of 
self-interest  which  characterised  others,  espedally 
the  Arian  court  party,  as  well  as  for  the  purity 
of  his  life,  and  the  high  tone  of  his  personal 
character.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  thoroughly 
honest  man,  with  ^  a  fierce  disdain  of  compro- 
mise and  dksimnlation  **  (Newman,  ArianM^  ch. 
iv.  §  4),  never  shrinking  from  following  his 
dogmatic  conclusions  to  their  legitimate  issues 
and  dedaring  them  with  all  boldness,  careless 
of  the  horror  with  which  the  orthodox  were  filled 
by  what  appeared  to  them  such  open  Uasphemi«Si 
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Bi  wki  WM  cut  in  a  rigid  Ariffioielian  monld, 
ad  VII  entirelT  dettiiute  of  imagination 
V  fjaptUiT-  He  was  distinenished  by  **  a 
tedtf  of  loMle  disputation  and  hard  mechanical 
r«nng,*'(Xevman,«6(it2.X  which  subjected  the 
C^mtitt  mitics  to  strict  logical  processes,  and 
RJKled  turf  doctrine  that  oonld  not  be  shewn 
in  U  eooMteiit  with  human  reason.  Neander 
kaaiim  kia  ss  diaracterized  br  a  doctrinal 
taiacj  wiiich  narrowly  confined  itself  within 
t^  pmriact  of  the  understanding,  and  regarded 
aH  tntk  ii  SB  outward  mechanical  way,  with  a 
ansf  «fpoiitioB  to  the  contempli^Te  and 
mroki^  tkveat,  and  looking  on  religious  feeling 
a tdofiiesbls  weakness;  the  deddal  enemy  of 
acitkan,s»  veil  as  of  the  growing  disposition  to 
tb  vonhip  of  taints  and  relics — in  £sct,  the 
"Kibasslirt'  of  the  4th  century.  (Neander, 
a  JffiilvoLiT.  p.  78,  Clark's  translation.)  His 
•aoepvuBBf  honesty,  resolute  boldness,  and 
Mov  (torn  lU  radUation  and  self-seeking, 
nisted  lUcntioOtand  to  a  certain  extent  secured 
fiftd,  ^Esmeftness,"  writes  Dr.  Newman, 
'a  dvsjs  Ripcctahle,  and  if  it  be  allowable 
u  tfmk  vith  a  sort  of  moral  catachresis,  the 
merited  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
which  %  fidse  conciliation 
■sit  itt  k<^  to  obtain  "  (J5.  p.  350). 

b  fv  igneranee  of  the  minor  geography  of 
Im  Ifoor,  H  is  difficult  to  determine  the  birth- 
fht«  tf  filamias  precisely.  The  name  is  given 
•  Ihem  by  Sosoncn  and  Philostorgius,  and  as 
f&arii  hj  Gregory  Nyssen.  It  is  probable  that 
%  ksma  was  his  small  paternal  estate,  and  the 
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■nni  a  ineoess 


tbe  rillsge  to  which  it  belonged.  Sozomen 
^•vibei  it  ss  situated  under  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Aqpia,  tot  hr  from  Caesarea,  but  Gregory 
ItwB  b  certainly  correct  in  placing  it  on  the 
'>«i3tf  of  Cappadoda  and  Oalatia.  (Soz.  H.  E, 
ti  17 ;  Phikrt.  J7.  C  J?,  z.  6 ;  zi.  5.)  Eunomius 
Vi  pnod  of  his  Cappadodan  birth,  and  resented 
^au  iasoH  when  Basil  called  him  a  Oalatian. 
^^f  Wether  says  in  excuse  that  Oltiseris  was 
**v  IW  Imrder  it  was  not  easy  to  remember 
•  vfcieh  side  it  was.  (Basil,  m  Ewwm.  lib.  i. 
^»);  Greg.  Nyss.  m  Emom,  lib.  i.  p.  307.) 
'■■■iii  came  of  an  honest,  industrious  stock, 
fctnarffaher,  Priscus,  had  been  a  slave,  who 
^  pnUhly  purchased  his  freedom,  as  well  as 
*BsB  &rm,  with  his  savings.  His  father  was 
*<BpRtBQdii^,  hard-worlLUig  man,  supporting 
hi  fiaii^  \if  the  produce  of  his  land,  ixA  the 
Msifsf  a  fev  of  the  ndghbonrs'  children  in 
2^*)^*r  evoungs.  (Greg.  Nyss.  9M,  p.  291.) 
fcwias  faiherited  his  Other's  and  grandfather's 
J^^adnt,  Mmest  spirit.  Determined  to  rise, 
wpl  kbaself  taught  shorthand  writing,  and 
""■{)»  paternal  fiarm  became  amanuensis  to 
{jfciWB,  sad  tntor  to  his  children.  The  rest- 
^Mi  ef  SB  ardent,  youthful  spirit  soon  rendered 
^^Bitry  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  repaired 
^^Msaftiaeple,  where  he  hoped  to  satisfy  his 
if  atn^i^  rhetoric  Gregory  Nyssen, 
9  it  his  object  to  blacken  his  character 
possible,  hints  that  £unomius*s  life  at 
was  not  very  reputable,  but  he 
as  charges.  It  was  reported  that  at 
he  worked  as  a  tailor,  making  clothes 
Before  very  long  he  returned  to 


%riKia. 


^t^9  of  Aethis,  who  was  then  residing  as 
*^^  at  Alexandria,  reached  Eunomius ;  he 


conceived  an  ardent  desire  to  attach  himself  to 
him  as  a  pupil,  and  after  a  conference  at  Antioch 
with  Secuudus  the  Arian  bishop  of  Ptolemais, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Aetiui,  went 
to  Alexandria,  about  A.D.  356,  and  placed  himself 
under  Aetius's  instruction,  acting  at  the  same 
time  as  his  amanuensis  (Socr.  H,  E,  ii.  35,  iv.  7 ; 
Soz.  H,  E.  vi.  27 ;  Philost.  ff.  E.  iii.  20 ;  Greg. 
Nyss.  in  Etmom.  i.  p.  290).  After  two  years  of 
study  at  Alezandria,  Eunomius  accompanied 
Aetius  to  Antioch  at  the  beginning  of  A.D.  858,  to 
attend  the  Arian  council  summoned  by  Eudoxius, 
who  had  through  court  favour  succeeded  to  the 
see  of  Antioch  on  the  death  of  Leontius  the  year 
before. 

The  bold  front  which  was  displayed  by  the  pure 
Arian  party  at  this  council,  and  the  favour  shewn 
to  the  flagrant  blasphemies  of  Aetius  and  Euno- 
mius, who  did  not  scruple  to  assert  the  absolute 
unlikeness  (jkw6fiounf)  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
exdted  the  violent  opposition  of  the  semi-Arian 
party,  of  which  George  of  Laodicea,  Basil  of 
Ancyra,  and  Hacedonius  of  Constantinople,  were 
the  highly  respectable  leaders.  Under  colour  of 
the  dedication  of  a  church  a  council  was  speedily 
held  by  them  at  Ancyra,  in  which  the  Anomoean 
doctrines  and  their  authors  were  condemned.  A 
synodical  letter  was  sent  by  them  to  the  emperor, 
denouncing  the  blasphemous  teaching  of  Euno- 
mius and  his  master,  and  charging  the  latter  with 
being  privv  to  the  conspiracy  of  Gallus.  (Philost. 
if.  E,  iv.  8.)  Intelligence  of  these  proceedings 
struck  dismay  into  the  Arian  clique  at  Antioch. 
It  was  felt  essential  that  an  able  advocate  should 
be  despatched  to  Constantinople  to  defend  them  ; 
and  Eunomius,  who,  having  previously  declined 
Eudoxius's  offer  to  ordain  him  because  he  had  not 
suffidently  broken  with  the  semi-Arian  party, 
had  now  been  ordained  deacon,  was  selected 
as  their  advocate.  But  on  his  journey  through 
Asia  Minor  he  was  apprehended  by  some  imperial 
officers  (invidiously  designated  by  the  Arian 
Philostoi^us,  emissaries  of  Basil)  and  banished 
by  the  emperor's  order  to  Midaens  or  Migde 
in  Phrygia.  Aetius  was  at  the  same  time 
banished  to  Pepuza,  while  Eudoxius  found  it 
prudent  to  retire  to  his  native  Armenia,  till  the 
storm  of  the  weak  Constantius's  wrath  had 
blown  over.  (Greg.  Nyss.  ibid,  p.  291.)  Eudoxius 
soon  found  means  to  reinstate  himself  in  the 
emperor's  fiivour,  and  on  the  deposition  of  Mnce- 
donius  by  the  coundl  of  Constantinople  at  the 
close  of  A.D.  359  he  was  chosen  as  his  successor 
in  the  imperial  see.  Constantius  had  the  utmost 
abhorrence  of  the  Anomoeans  and  their  teaching. 
Aetius  was  therefore  sacrificed  by  the  Arians  as 
a  scapegoat,  while  Eunomius  was  reluctantly 
persuaded  to  separate  himself  from  his  old  teacher 
and  conceal  his  heterodoxy,  that  by  thus  accom- 
modating himself  to  the  times  he  might  secure  a 
position  of  influence,  where  he  might  secretly 
disseminate  his  views.  Eudoxius  procured  for 
him  from  the  emperor  the  bishopric  of  Cyzicus, 
which  was  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  the  semi- 
Arian  Eleusins  [Eleusius  (2)].  In  compliance 
with  Eudoxius's  advice,  Eunomius  at  first  main- 
tained a  discreet  reserve  on  the  points  of  contro- 
versy between  the  Anomoeans  and  the  orthodox, 
but,  weary  of  a  dissimulation  alien  from  his 
straightfor  vard  nature  he  soon  began  to  propound 
his  doctrinrs,  at  first  privately,  and  then  in  public 
assemblies.    Complaints  of  his  heterodoxy  were 
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laid  before  Endoxiue,  who,  rexed  with  Eunomiiu 
for  haying  paid  so  little  regard  to  hia  oouniel, 
pnt  the  inibrmers  off  with  a  promiie  to  inretti- 
gate  theee  oomplainti,  a  Dromiae  he  nerer  intended 
to  fiilfiL  The  people  of  Crzicas,  weary  of  delay, 
applied  to  the  emperor  himself,  who  sent  an 
order  to  Endozins  to  summon  Eunomins  to  answer 
the  charges  laid  against  him.  Endozins  again 
adopted  the  same  policy  of  delay,  nntil  Constan- 
tins  indignantly  threatened  that  unless  he  at- 
tended to  his  commands  he  would  banish  them 
both.  Eudoxius  was  now  compelled  to  act.  He 
summoned  Eunomins  to  appear  oefore  a  council  of 
bishopt  at  Constantinople,  at  the  same  time 
sending  him  a  secret  message  to  warn  him  of  his 
danger,  and  counselling  flight.  Eunomins,  not 
appearing,  was  condemned  in  his  absence,  and 
was  deposed  both  from  his  see  and  his  episcopal 
oflSce,  and  banished.  (Theod.  Haer.  Fat.  ir.  3 ; 
H,  E,  it  29 ;  Philost.  A  E,  ri.  1.)  Eunomins  on 
this  broke  altogether  with  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  a  r4'rtain  extent  made  common  cause,  and 
became  the  head  of  a  party  of  his  own,  oilled 
after  him  Eunomians,  professing  the  extreme 
Anomoean  doctrines  of  the  general  oomprehen- 
sibleness  of  the  Divine  Essence,  and  the  absolute 
unlikeness  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  The  acces- 
sion of  Julian  in  A.D.  361  recalled  Eunomins 
and  Aetius,  together  with  other  bishops  who  had 
been  banished  by  Constantius.  They  both  settled 
in  Constantinople,  where  they  contmued  preach- 
ing during  the  reign  of  Julian,  and  that  of  \Ab 
successor  Joyian.  (Philost.  H.  E,  yi.  7,  yii.  6.)  The 
growing  popularity  of  Eunomianism  at  Constan- 
tinople was  a  cause  of  jealousy  to  Eudoxius,  who 
took  adyantage  of  the  commotions  caused  by  the 
rebellion  of  Prooopius  on  the  accession  of  Valens 
in  A.D.  364,  to  expel  both  Eunomins  and  Aetius 
from  the  city.  Eunomins  retired  to  his  country 
house  near  Chalcedon.  Procopius  haying  also 
taken  refuge  there  in  Eunomius's  absence, 
Eunomins  was  accused  of  fayouring  his  designs, 
and  was  in  danger  of  being  capitally  condemned. 
Sentence  of  banishment  to  Mauritania  was 
actually  passed  upon  him,  A.D.  367.  But  on  his 
way  thither,  passing  through  Hursa,  the  Arian 
bishop,  Valens,  interested  himself  greatly  in  his 
cause,  and  by  personal  application  to  the  em- 
peror Valens  obtained  the  repeal  of  his  sentence. 
(PhilosL  ir.  E.  ix.  4-8.)  He  was  again  sen- 
tenced to  banishment  in  the  same  year  by 
Hodestus,  the  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  guards, 
as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  (Philost. 
J7.  E,  ix.  11.)  But  he  was  again  at  Constanti- 
nople, or  at  least  at  Chalcedon,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reisn  of  Theodosius,  ▲.D.  379,  to  whom  in 
▲.D.  383,  he,  in  common  with  the  other  bishops 
summoned  by  him,  presented  a  confession  of 
faith,  which  is  still  extant.  The  next  year 
Theodosius,  finding  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
court  infected  with  Eunomian  yiews,  expelled 
them  from  the  palace,  and  haying  seised  Euno- 
mitts  himself  at  his  house  at  Chalcedon,  banished 
him  to  Halmyris,  a  town  of  Moesia,  on  the 
Danube.  This  place  haying  been  captured  b^  the 
Goths  who  had  crossed  the  froxen  riyer,  Euno- 
mins was  transported  to  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia. 
The  fact  that  he  had  attacked  their  late  yeneratcd 
bishop,  Basil  the  Great,  in  his  writings,  rendered 
him  so  unpopular  there  that  his  life  was  hardly 
safe.  He  was  therefore  permitted  to  retire  to  his 
paternal  estate  at   Dacora,  where   he  died   in 
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extreme  old  age  soon  afler  A.D.  393,  ir\um 
according  to  Jerome  (  Ftnr.  lUuxt.  c  120)  be  waa 
still  liying,  and  writing  much  against  tha 
church.  He  was  buried  at  Dacora,  whence  hit 
body  was  transferred  to  Tyana,  by  the  order  of 
Eutropius,  c  396,  and  there  carefully  guarded  by 
the  m<mks,  to  preyent  its  being  carried  by  his 
adherents  to  Constantinople,  and  buried  by  tha 
side  of  his  master  Aetius,  to  whom  he  had  him- 
self giyen  a  splendid  fnneral.  (Sox.  J7.  E.  yii. 
17 ;  Philost,  H,  E.  ix.  6,  xi.  5.) 

The  portrait  drawn  by  Philostorgius  (i7.  E,  z. 
6),  though  that  of  an  ardent  admirer  who  extolled 
his  defects  as  beauties,  is  by  no  means  flattering. 
Though  he  speaks  of  his  fS^e,  body,  and  limbs  as 
full  of  grace  and  dignity,  when  he  proceeds  to 
describe  the  white  scorbutic  blains,  **  which 
marked  his  face  as  it  were  with  brands  and 
scars,"  as  adding  to  the  maiesty  of  his  person, 
and  his  lisp  as  increasing  the  attractiyenees  of 
his  speech,  we  know  what  weight  to  giye  to  his 
words.  According  to  Ruffinns  (^Hist.  Eod,  x.  25) 
his  constitution  was  poisoned  with  jaundice  with- 
in and  without  (^interius  exteriusqne  morbo 
regio  cormptus*^. 

Eunomianism,  as  a  cold,  logical  system, 
wanted  the  elements  of  yitality,  and  notwith- 
standing its  wide  popularity  at  its  commence- 
ment, did  not  yery  long  sunriye  its  authors.  In  the 
following  century,  when  Theodoret  wrote,  the 
body  had  dwindled  to  a  scanty  remnant,  com- 
pelled by  the  hatred  their  blasnhemies  had 
excited  to  conceal  themselyes,  and  holding  their 
meetings  in  such  obscure  comers  that  they  had 
gained  the  name  of  **  Troglodytes  "(Theod.  i7aer. 
/U6.  iy.  3).  St.  Augustine  remarked  that  in  his 
time  the  few  Anomoeans  existing  were  all  to  be 
found  in  the  East,  and  that  there  were  none 
of  the  sect  in  Africa  (Aug.  de  Pa$t,  Cw,  c  8» 
p.  278). 

The  efforts  of  Eunomins  as  a  religious  teacher 
were  directed  to  the  formal  deyelopment  of 
Arianism  as  a  doctrinal  system.  He  starts  with 
the  conception  of  God  as  the  absolute  simple 
Being,  of  whom  neither  self-communication 
nor  generation  can  be  predicated.  His  essence 
is  in  this,  that  He  is  what  He  is  of  Himself 
alone,  underiyed,  unbegotten — and  as  being  the 
only  unbegotten  One,  the  Father,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  Deity,  is  alone  God.  And  as  He  is  un- 
begotteuy  inasmuch  as  begetting  necessarily 
inyolyes  the  diyision  and  impartation  of  being, 
so  it  is  impouible  for  Him  to  beget.  If,  also, 
that  which  was  begotten  shared  in  the  Sc^nys 
of  the  Deity,  God  would  not  be  the  absolute 
unbegotten  One,  but  would  be  diyided  into  a 
begotten  and  an  unbegotten  God.  A  communi- 
cation of  the  essence  of  God,  such  as  that 
inyolyed  in  the  idea  of  generation,  would  trans- 
fer to  the  Absolute  Deity  the  notions  of  time 
and  sense.  An  eternal  generation  was  to 
Eunomins  a  thing  absolutely  inconceiyable.  A 
begetting,  a  bringing  forth,  could  not  be 
imagined  as  without  beginning  and  end.  The 
generation  of  the  Son  of  God  must  therefore 
haye  had  its  beginning,  as  it  must  haye  had  its 
termination,  at  a  definite  point  of  time.  It  is, 
therefore,  incompatible  with  th^  predicate  of 
eternity.  If  that  can  be  rightly  asserted  of  the 
Son,  He  must  equally,  with  the  Father,  be  un- 
begotten. This  denial  of  the  eternal  generation 
of   the  Son  inyolved   also   the  denial  of   th* 
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of  His  cMenee  to  that  of  the  Father, 

hm  vhick  the   designation    of   the    party, 

*Ammu*  (jki4fiowv)  was    derired.     That 

vlichii  b^oiten,  ht  aeeerted,  cannot  poeeibly  re- 

mUt  the  eaence  of  that  which  is  unbegotten. 

Tb  nbcfDiteo  eootiaoes  ever  unbegotten,  and 

tile  ^onee  begotten.    As  long,  therefore,  as 

tu  tvo  maetB  are  what  they  are,  the  notion 

i/  eqHiitf  of   eswnoe,    **  Homoousian,"    or 

ffa  uBikrity  of  essence,  '*  Homoiousian,"  is 

pUr  ifltcBsUe.  Were  the  begotten  to  resemble 

uw  sibegotten  io  its  essence,  it  must  cesse  to 

W  bcfotto.   Were  the  Father  and  the  Son 

•qnlftbe  Son  most  also  be  unbegotten,  a  oon- 

ft^ioce  itterly  destractire  of  the  fundamental 

^•ctiae  of  gcneiation  and  subordination.    Such 

raentids,  moTCorer,  Eunomius  held  to  be  essen- 

uDj  iopoiable.    For  what  could  the  unbegot- 

ta  Afanhte  One  take  out  of  His  essence  to 

-apnt  U  tbe  begotten  One,  but  that  which  b 

nbejottea?    If  then,  according  to  the  teaching 

</  the  eborch,  the  Son,  who  is  begotten,  were 

"f  tb«  aiaie  sssence  ss  the  Father  who  begets, 

t>tt  most  be  both  an  unbegotten  and  a  begotten 

•lewnt  is  God.    The  essence  of  the  Father  and 

4  lit  Sen  Dost  therefore  be  abeolutely  dissimi- 

^  isd  M  their  essence,  so  also  is  their  know- 

«^  of  tbcmselres  different.      Each    knows 

Haiilf  «s  He  is,  and  not  as  the  other.    The 

f^  bswf  Himself  as  unbegotten,  the  other 

■  begottta.    Since,  therefore,  the  Son  did  not 

■fit  is  si^  war  in  the  essence  of  the  Father, 

«te  ii  Ha  relation  to  God,  and  to  what  does 

Sr  ffvc  His  origin  ?    Eunomius's  answer  to  this 

4aiim  Uj  in  a  distinction  between  the  essence 

[mk)  sod  the   energr    (^rfp7c(a)    of   God. 

]E<>Aber  BOTHBent  nor  self-communication  being 

P&aUe  of  the  Dirine  Essence,  it  is  to  the 

t'STBt  cBcrgy,  eonceired  as  separable  from  the 

*i^i  tkst  we  must  ascribe  the  calling  into 

«s««ce  oit  of  nothing  of  all  that  is.    It  is 

a  rinst  of  this  iv^pj^la  alone  that  God  can  be 

"iU  Fither,  as  it  is  by  this  that  all  that  U, 

^"Bda  HinueU^  has  come  into  being.     Of  these 

Cf^Aifv  «f  the  Dirine  energy  the  Son  or  Logos 

^  tbe  fint  place,  as  the  instrumental  creator 

^  &  world.    And  in  this  relation  likeness  to 

'^  FitW  is  predicable  of  the  Son.     In  fact, 

^  S«  may  be  in  this  sense  regarded  as  the 

*'F»  iasge  and  likeness  of  the  ivtfy^ta  of 

^  Filber,  inasmuch  as  He  had  confexred  on 

^  4iTmt  dignity  in  the  power  of  creation. 

Tb  «ii  the   ground    of  the    immeasurable 

**»w»te  between  the  Son  and  all  other  creatod 

^^  He  was  produced  by  the  father,  as  an 

^  liosg,  the  first  or  most  perfect  of  all 

^  ta  £&,  by  His  will.  His  instrument  in  the 

3«CaB  of  all  other  existences.     God  called 

^  ato  being  immediately,    but  all   other 

^'vtBiei  msdiately  through  Him.  This  teaching 

'^^^^^cid  a  dualism  into  the  essence  of  God 

■,"*gtC  vhtn  it  drew  a  distinction  between  His 

^*^  sad  His  will — the  one  being  infinite  and 

'^'^aad  the  other  relatire  and  limited  to 

^  tbjiett.    On  the  ground  of  this  dualism  he 

'^tid  by  Gregory  NyMen  with  Manichaeism. 

^^^«i  Rgardol  the  Paraclete  as  sharing  in 

^l^^me  Bstnre  in  a  still  more  secondary  and 

^'^  seise,  inasmuch  as  He  was  no  more  than 

^*^^^ aod  noblest  production  of  the  Onlv- 

"v<*a  Son,  c^iren  to  ht  the  source  of  all  light 

■^  aaetificatkm. 

•sat  hkoajL — vol.  n. 
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The  entire  want  of  spiritual  depth  and  liib 
which  characterized  Eunomius  is  eridenced  by 
his  maintaining  that  the  Dirine  nature  is  per- 
fectly comprehensible  by  the  human  intellect, 
and  charging  those  who  denied  this  with 
an  utter  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity.  He  accused  them  of  preaching  an 
unknown  God,  and  even  denied  their  right  to  be 
called  Christians  at  all,  since  without  knowledge 
of  God  there  could  be  no  Christianity ;  while  he 
repudiated  the  claim  of  those  who  did  not  hold 
the  same  views  as  himself  as  to  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  to 
the  possession  of  any  true  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  Being.  He  held  that  Christ  had  been 
sent  to  lead  other  creatures  up  to  God,  the  primal 
source  of  all  existence,  as  a  Being  external  to 
Himself,  and  that  believers  should  not  stop  at 
the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  having 
followed  Him  as  far  as  He  was  able  to  lead  them, 
should  soar  above  Him,  as  above  all  created 
beings  whether  material  or  spiritual,  to  God 
Himself,  the  One  Absolute  Being,  as  their  final 
aim,  that  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  they  might 
obtain  eternal  life.  It  is  evident  how  poor  and 
low  Eunomius's  idea  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
was,  placing  it  merely  in  a  formal  illumination 
of  the  understanding,  and  a  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  God  and  spiritual  truth,  instead  of  that 
fellowship  with  God  as  made  known  to  us  in 
Christ,  and  that  knowledge  which  comes  from 
love,  which  the  church  has  ever  held  to  be  the 
true  life  of  the  soul.  In  harmony  with  this 
formal,  intellectual  idea  of  knowledge,  as  the 
source  of  Christian  life,  Eunomius  assigned  a 
lower  place  to  the  sacraments  than  to  the 
teaching  of  the  word,  depreciating  the  liturgical 
element  of  Christianity  as  compared  with  its  doc- 
trinal element.  As  quoted  by  Gregory  Nyssen, 
he  asserted  that  ''  the  essence  of  Christianity 
did  not  depend  for  its  ratification  on  sacred 
terms,  on  the  special  virtue  of  customs  and 
mystic  svmbols,  but  on  accuracy  of  doctrine " 
(Greg.  Nyss.  m  Eunom.  p.  704).  For  fuller 
statements  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Eunomius, 
see  Domer,  Doctrine  of  Ue  Person  of  Christ, 
Div.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  264  fil,  Clark's  translation; 
Neander,  Church  History,  vol,  iv.  p.  77  ff., 
Clark's  translation  ;  Herzog,  Heal-Encycl,  "  Eu- 
nomius und  Eunomianer"  (from  which  works 
the  foregoing  accotmt  has  been  derived)  ;  Klose, 
Qeschichte  und  Zehre  des  Eunomius^  1833 ;  Bauer, 
Dreieifugkeii,  i.  pp.  365-387 ;  Meyer,  Trinitdts' 
lehre,  pp.  175  ff. ;  Lange,  Aricmismus  in  seiner 
weiieren  Entwickelung. 

Eunomius,  as  a  writer,  was  more  copious  than 
elegant.  Photius  exhausts  a  whole  vocabulary 
of  vituperation  upon  the  style  of  his  Refuta* 
Hon  of  St  Basil  (Cod.  138,  p.  314%  which  he 
asserts  to  be  so  far  removed  from  all  grace  and 
elegance  that  he  seems  not  even  to  know  those 
words.  His  meaning  is  very  hard  to  arrive 
at,  as  by  a  studied  obscurity  he  seeks  to  conceal 
the  jejuneness  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  weakness 
of  his  arguments.  Photius  speaks  very  depre- 
ciatingly of  his  logical  power.  He  says  that  he 
took  up  logic  late  in  life,  never  fully  compre- 
hended it,  and  often  used  it  erroneously.  He 
pours  great  ridicule  on  the  pompo»ity*of  his 
dithyrarobic  language  and  his  misapplied  in- 
genuity in  coining  harsh  words  full  of  con- 
sonants, and  so  difficult  to  pronounce  that  it  was 
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no  easy  task  to  read  his  intennfaimble  p«riodi. 
Socrates  Mtimates  Eanomios's  style  no  less 
unfaroarsbly.  He  aecnses  him  of  perpetoal 
repetitions,  of  heaping  up  words  without  ever 
advancing  a  step,  and  eridencing  weakness 
hoth  in  conception  and  in  argument  (Socr.  H,  E. 
ir,  7).  Notwithstanding  these  alleged  defects, 
his  writings,  which  RuHnus  states  were  very 
numerous  and  directed  against  the  Christian 
^th  (JTifi.  Eoci,  L  25)  were  in  much  esteem 
among  his  followers,  who,  aooording  to  Jerome, 
rained  their  authoritir  more  highly  than  that 
of  the  Ootpels,  and  believed  that  the  very  light 
of  truth  resided  in  Ennomius  (Hieron.  adv, 
VigU,  tom.  ii.  p.  128).  The  bold  blasphemies 
contained  in  these  books  were  the  cause  of  their 
destruction.  Successive  imperial  edicts,  one  of 
Arcadius,  dated  not  more  than  four  years  after 
his  death  A.o.  398  {Cod,  Theod,  tom.  vi.  p.  152 ; 
lib.  zvi.  34),  commanded  that  his  books  should 
be  burnt,  and  made  the  possession  of  any  of  his 
writings  a  capital  crime.  Little,  therefore,  of  his 
has  come  down  to  us  save  some  few  fragments 
preserved  in  the  works  of  his  theological  adversa- 
ries. His  Expotiikm  of  Faith  and  his  Apohgetkui 
are  the  only  pieces  extant  of  any  length. 

The  works  ascribed  to  him  are  (1)  A  Com-^ 
mentary  on  tht  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  seven 
books.  Socrates  ridicules  the  verbosity  and  cir- 
cumlocution of  this  work,  the  seven  volumes  of 
which,  he  says,  only  prove  that  he  had  totally 
failed  to  understand  the  object  of  the  Epistle 
(Socr.  ff,  E.  iv.  7). 

(2)  Epittlee,  of  which  Photius  states  he  had 
read  as  many  as  forty,  and  found  in  them  the 
lame  affectation  of  subtlety  combined  with 
shallowness  and  a  disgraceful  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  epistolarv  composition  (^od.  n.  s.). 

(3)  Mff(rit  irloTCMt,  Fidei  libeUue.  A  con- 
fession of  fiuth  presented  to  Theodosius,  a.d.  383 
(Socr.  H.  E.  vii.  12).  This  was  first  printed  by 
Valesius  in  his  notes  to  Socrates,  and  afterwards 
by  Baluxe  in  ConcUionun  Noo.  CoUeot,  i.  89.  It 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Oraeca  of 
Fabridus,  lib.  v.  c  23.  Valesius  says  of  it, 
**  etsi  totam  Eunomii  impietatem  complectitur, 
quaedam  tamen  habet  minime  spemenda." 

(4)  Apologetictiiy  in  twenty-eight  sections. 
This  is  his  most  famous  work,  in  which,  with 
much  subtlety,  he  seeks  to  refute  the  Nicene 
doetrine  of  the  Trinity,  especially  the  co-eternal 
and  oonsubstantial  divinity  of  Christ.  Basil  the 
Great  thought  the  book  worthy  of  an  elaborate 
refutation,  which  we  possess  in  his  five  books, 
Advereue  Eunomnon,  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  Apoiogetious  was  printed  by  Cave  fVom  a 
MS.  in  the  possession  of  archbishop  Tenison, 
with  a  Latin  tianslation  f^m  the  pen  of  Henry 
Wharton  (Cave,  Mist,  Lit.  L  p.  220  sq.),  and  the 
whole  is  given  by  Fabricius,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation {Bibl.  Oraeo,  lib.  v.  c  23,  ed.  Hamburg, 
1717).  It  has  been  also  published  by  Canisins 
{Lect.  Ant,  ed.  Basnage,  i.  p.  181),  and  more 
recently  by  Thilo  {Bibi.  Dogm,  ii.  p.  180,  and 
Migne,  Pat.  Or.  xzz.  835).  An  English  transla- 
tion of  it  was  published  by  Whiston  in  his 
EunomiamismHS  Rtdivivw,  London,  1711,  8vo. 

(5)  'AvoAtryfof  kwoKoyla,  A  defence  of  the 
pr^oeding  work  from  the  attack  made  on  it  by 
St.  Basil.  Philostorgius  absurdly  states  that 
Basil  died  of  despair  after  reading  this  work, 
iMiog  himsalf  iucapaUe  of  answering  it  (Philost. 
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B,  E.  riii.  12).  Photius,  on  the  other  hsD4 
tells  us  that,  after  Ennomius  had  devoted  duuj 
years  of  close  study  to  the  cmnposition  of  thii 
reply,  conscious  of  its  inadequacy,  he  was  afraid 
that  Basil  should  see  it,  and  kept  it  unpubliEbec 
till  after  his  death,  and  even  then  put  it  inU 
the  hands  of  his  friends  and  adherents  slone 
Theodore  of  If opsuestia,  Gregory  Nyisen,  sik 
others,  however,  got  hold  of  it,  and  treated  tin 
wretched  thing  with  the  contumely  it  desemd 
(Phot.  Cod,  138). 

(Cave,  HisL  Lit,  i.  p.  219;  Fabric  BH 
Qrofsoa,  vui.  p.  261;  Photius,  Cod.  137,  138; 
TiUemont,  M^a^  EocUs,  vi.  501  £)        [X.  ?.] 

EUNOMIUS  (4X  a  bishop  intruded  bj  th< 
Arians  into  the  see  of  Samosata,  on  the  depoution 
of  Eusebius  Samosatensb  by  Valens  ia  ▲.».  374. 
His  episcopate  was  short  and  unhappy.  Thi 
people  of  Samosata  resented  tho  loss  of  their 
bishop  so  keenly  that  they  all,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  refused  to  hold  any  interooarsc 
with  Ennomius.  No  one  visited  him,  or  ex* 
changed  a  word  with  him.  He  officiated  in  u 
empty  church.  When  he  entered  the  pvbli( 
baths  no  one  would  bathe  with  him,  nor  erei 
use  the  water  contaminated  by  a  heretic 
Thinking  it  useless  to  remain  where  he  was  tb( 
object  of  general  aversion,  Eunomius  resigoed  hit 
bishopric  and  left  the  city.  He  was  succetdwi 
by  Lucius.    (Theod.  H,  E.  iv.  15.)         [E.  V.] 

EUNOMIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Beiol  is 
Thracia,  an  ApoUinarian.  His  period  tmi 
somewhere  between  Danophilus,  A.i>.  370,  end 
Sebastianus,  A.D.  451.  (Le  Quien,  Orifns  Christ 
i.  1167.)  [J.  de  S.] 

EUNOMIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Marassna,  oi 
Maruzana,  in  Byxaoene,  who  was  present  at  tbi 
Carthaginian  conference  a.d.  41  L  {Mom.  Vet  d 
Don,  Hist,  OberthOr,  p.  425.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

EUNOlflUS  (7),  bUhop  of  Rhaesina  (Theo 
dosiopolis)  in  Osrhoena,  when  the  city  was  b« 
sieged  by  Varanes  king  of  Persia,  in  the  reign  o 
Theodosius  II.,  c.  A.D.  420.  The  bishop  vigorous]; 
opposed  the  Persian  attacks,  despising  the  thnat 
of  burning  down  the  church,  and  ultimstel 
killed  one  of  the  kings  present  in  the  besiegin 
army  by  a  stone  shot  £rom  a  balllsta  inscriht 
with  the  name  of  the  mostle  St.  Thomas,  tl 
supposed  founder  of  the  Edessene  church,  when 
upon  the  siege  was  abandoned.  (Theodoret,  H.  J 
v.36aL37:  U Quien, Ortms Orui.  i.  979.) 

[L  1)1,1 

EUNOMIUS  (8),  bUhop  of  Kioomedia, 
The  thirteenth  session  of  the  council  of  Chal< 
was  taken  up  with  a  dispute  between  Eaaot 
the  metropolitan  of  Nioomedia  and  A\ 
bishop  of  Nicaea,  with  regard  to  jnrisdictio& 
the  see  of  Basilinopolis.    It  is  an  instance  of 
appeal,  in  a  purely  ecclesiastical  matter,  to 
secular  authority  of  the  emperors  Yalentii 
andMardan.  A  prominent  part  in  the 
was  taken  by  the  judges,  who  were  the 
mander-in-chief  AnatoUus,  the  prefect  of 
Praetorians  Palladius,  and  the  roaster  of 
offices  Yincomalus.    Anastasios  had  excoi 
cated  the  clergy  of  Basilinopolis,  claiming 
city  as  belonging  to  his  province.  Eonomios  qi 
Valentinian,  Anostasius  Julian  and  VoJens. 
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B^Dtntts  aad  ipod  declared  Nicomedia  to  bo 
M^ifMlii  id  all  Biihrnia,  setting  aside  a  claim 
jnfoad\ffAHaa  archdeacon  of  Constantinople, 
ti  tk  tfieet  that  that  see  had  the  right  of  con- 
■cntii^  for  BssilinopoUs  (Mansi,  Condi,  rii. 
m :  Ceillier,  i.  695>  [W.  M.  S.] 

KUNOMIUS  (9X  bishop  of  Amida  (now 
KofcckirX  on  the  Tigris,  the  metropolis  of  the 
ftttiaca  of  Mesopotamia,  consecrated  A.D.  546. 
(iiMDsii,  BAL  Orient,  iL  48  n.;  Le  Quien, 
(Mm  CkriiL  ii.  994.)  [L  D.] 

EUNOMIDS  (10)  appointed  oovnt  of  Tours 
is  tie  plsoe  of  lendsstea,  who  was  deposed  for 
•ffRmi  of  the  people  and  persecution  of 
(hcfocT,  i.n.  580.  (Gr^.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc, 
T.4«,ia.TiL23.)  [S.A.B.] 

EU¥n8,  Feb.  27,  the  surname  of  a  martyr 
liad  CnaioB,  who  together  with  Julian  was 
wiied  tknogh  Alezan<Gia  on  a  camel,  scourged, 
■■d  sftervaids  burned,  during  the  Decian  per- 
•«ti«.  (Eoseb.  tL  41 ;  Mart  Usuard.,  Bom. 
f^Adoo.)  P".  S.  B.] 

ICSUllUS  (Ekuthw),  ST.,  bishop  of 
Sto.  la  the  majority  of  the  catalogues  after 
tk  BUM  of  Hunuanns,  the  twentynseventh 
•B^,  b  foood  that  of  Guido,  and  next  to  him 
^  if  Eoaatins,  but  some  have  '*  Guido  cum 
Etstivueto.**  This  has  puzzled  the  coromen- 
^»^  ud  leTeral  ezplanations  hare  been  at- 
^apKi  It  has  been  suggested  (1)  that 
aaHn  vas  a  priest  only,  (2)  that  he  was  a 
wt  of  sofrtgan  bishop,  who  performed  the 
*«wof  the  office  for  Guido,  (3)  that  one  was 
^*^  of  Noyon,  aad  the  other  of  Tonmay.  Le 
C«ate  spin  rejects  all  these  Tiews,  and  believes 
J^the  synod  of  Soissons  (a.d.  744),  either 
■uiM  Gddo  had  become  too  old  to  discharge 
*e  detiei  of  the  episcopate,  or  for  some  other 
t*^  reaaoB,  Eonutius  was  consecrated  bishop, 
»^  the  other  was  yet  living.  The  dates  are 
■  «bjectifln  to  this  theory,  as  there  is  an  extant 
B^  ^  VV^  Zacharias  to  Elisaeus,  the  suo- 
•■»  of  Ennntins,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  year 
^*^^»iaj  the  council,  while  by  some  of  the  cata- 
W**  it  jtMi%  are  allotted  to  the  joint  reign 
(f  tk  tvo  bishops.  He  is  commemorated  Sept. 
13:  (le  Ooiate,  ^wi.  EccL  Franc,  a.  745,  n.  xU. 
^te*.  r.  p,  121 ;  Qali.  ChitL  ix.  985 ;  Boll. 
^«  Sept  iii  616.)  [S.A.a] 

IlKK    [See  under  Evo-.] 

ETPABDUS  was  a  bishop  of  Autun,  and  is 
^  by  the  compilers  of  the  Raffia  Christiana 
^J^  leveateenth  on  the  list,  between  St. 
**^»«»  aad  Remigius  or  Benlgnus,  about 
^^  550.  This  position,  however,  is  matter  of 
■JJeetare,  some  putting  him  rather  earlier, 
•w  ochtfs  place  him  about  forty  years  later. 
f'^  Ciitte,  .dim.  Eod.  Franc  a.  560,  n.  v. ; 
^  Stria  fyiK.  499.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

CH'ATEBIUS,  a  Uyman  who,  together  with 
h*  iughter,  had  written  to  Basil  requesting 
^  be  wvnld  declare  his  faith.  Basil  replies 
^  b*  alherea  strictly  to  the  Nicene  creed,  but 
■a  tbc  £Uae  teaching  of  others  with  respect  to 
**  Uj  Spbit  had  rendered  some  addition  to  it 
••""wy.  For  his  part  he  would  communicate 
*^  >o  me  who  asserted  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
••iOttled  Being.    (B«»wl,  Ep.  159  [387].) 

[E.V.] 
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EUFATOR,  magister  militum  m  Sardinia, 
who  in  598  testified  to  the  fanatical  conduct 
of  Petrus  the  convert  from  Judaism  at  C^^liari. 
(Greg.  Magn.  Epist.  lib.  ix.  indict,  ii.  Ep.  6,  in 
Migne,  Ixxvii.  943,  where  he  is  called  Eupa- 
terius) ;  in  601  as  duke  of  Sardinia  he  received 
a  letter  from  Gregory  commending  Valdarichus 
to  his  protection  (lib.  xii.  indict,  v.  Ep.  18,  in 
Migne,  Ixxvii.  1230).  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

« 

EUPHEBIUS  (Ephebxts,  Euphem  us,  Efri- 
MUbX  a  bishop  of  Naples.  Ughelli  sUtes  that 
his  date  cannot  be  positively  ascertained,  there 
being  no  extant  narrative  of  his  life.  Baronius, 
following  Paulus  Regius,  states  him  to  have 
died  A.D.  713.  Others  placed  him  much  earlier. 
Joannes  Diaconus  calls  him  the  eighth  bishop  of 
Naples,  and  successor  to  St.  Eustasius,  who  was 
**  S.  An-inpino  subrogatus  **  c.  a.d.  180,  but  the 
date  of  whose  death  is  uncertain.  (Ughelli,  Ital, 
Sacr,  vL  37  ;  BolL  Acta  83,  Mai.  v.  236.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

EUPHEMIA  (1)— Sept  16.  Virgin  and 
martyr  at  Chalcedon  under  Galerius,  a.d.  307, 
and  celebrated  over  the  east  and  west.  She  was 
arrested  by  order  of  the  proconsul  Priscus,  and 
after  various  tortures  was  killed  by  wild  beasts. 
For  the  circumstances  of  her  martyrdom  we 
have  very  early  evidence.  Asterius  [AsteriusI 
bishop  of  Amasea,  a.d.  400,  tells  us  that  he 
saw  the  sufferings  of  the  martyr  depicted 
on  a  tablet  in  the  great  church  of  Chalcedon, 
which  was  built  over  her  tomb.  In  the  same 
church  the  council  of  Chalcedon  met  ▲.o.  45 1, 
and  the  fathers  attributed  the  success  of  their 
efforts  against  Eutychianbm  to  her  prayers, 
a  circumstance  commemorated  afterwards  on 
July  11  (fial.  Byxant.f  and  Neale's  note).  Her 
relics  were  transferred  to  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  in  Constantinople,  where  amid  the 
struggles  of  the  Iconoclastic  controversies  she 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  special  friend 
of  the  assailed  cttltus,  Constantino  Copronymus, 
therefore,  sought  to  fling  them  into  the  sea 
about  A.D.  766,  but  they  were  rescued  by  the 
opposite  party.  There  was  a  church  at  Rome 
dedicated  to  her  as  early  as  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  while  Codinus  tells  us  that  there 
were  no  less  than  four  dedicated  to  her  in 
Constantinople,  the  most  splendid  of  which  was 
built  in  her  honour  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  450  years,  profaned  and 
turned  into  a  public  stable  by  Constantine 
Copronymus,  but  restored  and  beautified  after- 
wards by  the  empress  Irene  (Codinus,  de  Orig, 
Constant.  §  81 ;  Du  Cange,  Cpolis.  Christ,  lib.  iv. 
pp.  100-102).  Her  acts  are  contained  in  Symeon 
Metaphrastes ;  Surius;  Ruinart.  The  work  of 
Asterius  treating  of  her  will  be  found  in  Mansi 
incorporated  with  the  acts  of  the  seventh  general 
council,  A.D.  787.  Venantius  Fortunatus  in  his 
poem  De  Virginitate  (Misceilan.  lib.  viii.  carm.  6) 
represents  her  as  one  of  an  attendant  band  upon 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  character  of  patroness 
of  Chalcedon.  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis, 
Usuardi ;  Carthag.  Kakndar ;  Sacratnentar, 
Greg.  Mag.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

EUPHEMIA  (2),  AELIA  MARCIA,  em- 

pre-HS,    wife    of   the    emperor  Justinus.      Her 
original  name  was  Lupicina,  and  she  was  first 
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called  EophemU  by  the  accUmatioDt  of  the 
ponalace  at  her  coronation.  Her  praenomen 
Aelia  is  known  from  her  coins.  She  died  in  her 
hosband's  lifetime,  not  long  after  his  accession, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chnrch  of  St.  Eaphemia. 
(Victor.  Tununens.  Chrtm,  in  Patr.  Lat.  liTiiL 
952  b ;  Theoph.  ann.  501,  p.  141,  in  Patr.  Or. 
CTiu.  383  a:  Da  Cange,  Fam,  Aug.  p.  78.) 

[C.H.] 

EUPHEMITAE,  also  IcnowB  as  MwAfJAita, 
^  praying  people,"  and  therefore  reckoned  by 
Epiphanios  {Hdtr,  80)  as  predecessors  of  the 
Christian  sect  so  called.  Epiphanios,  who  is  onr 
•ole  informant  about  them,  tells  ns  that  they  were 
■either  Christians,  Jews,  nor  Samaritans,  but  were 
heathen,  believing  in  a  plurality  of  gods,  but  offer- 
ing worship  only  to  one  whom  they  called  the 
Almighty ;  that  they  built  for  themselves  ora- 
tories, which  in  some  places  were  made  completely 
to  resemble  Christian  churches ;  that  in  these  thev 
used  to  meet  at  evening  and  at  early  mom,  with 
great  abundance  of  lights,  to  join  in  hymns  and 
prayer.  We  learn  from  him  next  with  some  sur- 
prise that  some  of  the  magistrates  put  several  of 
these  people  to  death  for  their  perversion  of  the 
truth  and  unwarranted  imitation  of  chnrch  cus- 
toms, and  that  in  particular  Lupicianub  having 
thus  punished  some  of  them  gave  occasion  to  a  new 
error ;  for  that  they  buried  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  thus  executed,  held  meetings  fbr 
their  divine  service  at  the  spot,  and  called  them- 
belves  Martybiani.  In  fine  Epiphanius  charges 
a  section  of  the  Euphemites  with  calling  them- 
selves Sataniani,  and  with  worshipping  Satan 
under  the  idea  that  by  such  service  they  might 
disarm  the  hostility  of  a  being  oonfoMedly  of 
great  strength  and  of  immense  power  to  harm. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Epiphanius  means  to 
assert  that  the  Christian  Euchites  were  histori- 
cally derived  from  these  heathen  Jluphemites, 
but  merely  that  there  was  a  general  resemblance 
of  practices  between  the  two.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured (Tillemont,  viii.  529)  that  the  Euphe- 
mites of  Epiplianius  may  be  identical  with  the 
HvPSiSTARii  of  Greg.  Naz.,  and  less  probably 
with  the  CoBUOOLAB  of  Africa.    [Euchites.] 

[G.  S.] 

EUPELESnUS  <!),  bearer  of  a  letter  f^om 
Ascholius  bishop  of  Thessaloniea,  A.D.  373,  to 
Basil,  who  speaks  in  warm  terms  of  him,  and 
also  of  his  wife,  whom  he  calls  aco<r/AMrrin|. 
(Basil,  Ep.  154  [337].)  [E.  V.] 

EUPHEMIUS  (2),  the  owner  of  a  farm  at 
Apenzinzus,  wrongfully  occupied  by  Meletios, 
brother-in-law  of  Gregory  Nazianxen.  Gregory 
in  his  will  declared  that  the  farm  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Euphemius,  whom  he  had  often 
reproached  for  his  want  of  proper  spirit  in 
abstaining  from  claiming  it.  (Greg.  Naz.  Testam.) 

[E.V.] 

EUPHEMIITS  (8),  bishop  of  Sophene,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  province  of  Mesopotamia ;  his  name 
is  found  in  the  Latin  list  of  the  subscriptions  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451. 
\U  Quien,  Oriena  Chriit,  ii.  1001 ;  Mansi,  vH. 
103.)  [L.  D.] 

EUPHEMinS  (4),  3rd  patriarch  of  CoasUn- 
tinople,  sacceciling  Fravitta  and  followed  by 
llacedoaiua  II.    lie  ruled  six  years  uad  three 
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months  A.D.  489-496,  and  died  in  515.  Ths»« 
phanes  calls  him  Euthyminsu  Euphemius  was  a 
presbyter  of  Constantinople,  administntor  of  s 
hospital  for  the  poor  at  Neapolis,  untmged  with 
any  suspicion  of  Eutychian  leanings,  and  b 
described  as  learned  and  very  virtuous.  Finding 
that  Peter  Mongus,  the  patriardi  of  Alexandris, 
anathematized  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  bt  vas 
so  indignant  that  before  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  patriarchal  throne  he  solemnly  separsted 
from  all  communion  with  him,  and  with  his 
own  hands  effaced  his  name  from  the  dip- 
tychs,  placing  in  its  stead  that  of  FeUz  III.  <( 
Rome.  For  nywur  the  war  raged  strong  betvea 
Hongus  and  Euphemius.  Each  sununoned  cooo- 
cils  against  the  oth«r ;  Euphemius  even  tbongfat 
of  persuading  a  council  to  depose  Mongus;  hot  st 
the  end  of  (ktober,  490,  Mongus  died. 

To  pope  Felix  Uie  patriaroh  sent  letters,  u 
was  usual,  to  announce  his  election.  Great  must 
have  been  his  indignation  when  he  rrcaved 
the  reply  that  he  might  be  admitted  as  a  privsU 
member  of  the  churoh  Catholic,  but  could  not 
be  received  in  communion  as  a  bishop,  becsoM 
he  had  not  removed  from  the  diptychs  the  names 
of  his  predecessors,  Acadus  and  FVavitta. 

Soon  after  his  accession  two  interesting  sceaes 
occurred.  One  was  at  the  death  (probablj  in 
489)  of  Daniel  the  Stylite  on  the  pillar  where 
he  had  lived  for  thirty-three  years.  Eupbemios 
came  with  others  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar  to 
attend  his  last  moments,  as  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  so  renowned  a  personage.  The  other  scene  was 
in  Constantinople.  Anastasius,  the  future  em- 
peror, then  an  aged  oflSeer  of  the  emperor  Zeno, 
was  an  adherent  of  Rutychian  opinions,  and 
according  to  Suidas  formed  a  sect  which  met 
in  some  chnrch  of  Constantinople.  The  pstri- 
arch  appeared  before  the  conventicle  with 
menacing  gestures  and  drove  them  from  the 
spot.  **If  yon  must  frequent  the  church,'*  he 
exclaimed,  **  agree  with  her  t  or  else  no  more 
enter  into  her  gates  to  pervert  men  more  simple 
than  vonrself.  Do  otherwise,  and  I  will  share 
your  head,  and  lead  yon  in  triumph  with  the 
people.**  Henceforth,  sa^s  the  annalist,  Ann« 
stasius  kept  quiet,  for  the  sake  of  the  glory  thst 
he  coveted.  As  the  emperor  Zeno  died  in  491, 
this  must  have  occurred  within  two  years  after 
the  consecration  of  Euphemius,  and  it  witnenes 
alike  to  his  intrepidity  and  his  inffoenoe. 

After  the  death  of  Zeno,  the  empress  Ariadni 
procured  the  election  of  Anastasius,  on  th« 
understanding  that  he  was  to  marry  her.  Th< 
patriarch  openly  called  him  a  heretic  and  on' 
worthy  of  reigning  over  Christians.  Vain  ai 
first  were  the  entreaties  of  the  empress  and  tht 
senate  that  he  would  consent  to  crown  him.  At 
length  Euphemius  came  to  terms;  Anastasius  mn>1 
capitulate  on  all  points ;  he  must  give  a  writtei 
profession  of  his  creed,  promise  under  hu  hsni! 
to  keep  the  Catholic  faith  intact,  without  maklDf 
any  attempt  upon  it  after  he  should  have  b« 
come  emperor,  make  no  innovation  in  the  chordi 
and  follow  as  his  rule  of  belief  the  decrees  « 
Chalcedon.  These  were  severe  conditions  fa 
Anastasius ;  but  he  gave  the  promise  under  tk 
most  solemn  oaths,  and  Euphemius  put  it  in| 
the  hands  of  the  saintlv  Macedonios,  chancelU 
and  treasurer  of  the  church  of  ConstantinopN 
to  be  stored  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral 
(Evagr.  iii.  32.) 
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At  tk  ad  of  491,  or  on  Feb.  25,  492,  pope 
F<bi  M.    Hb  iiiccessor  Geluiiu  immediately 
vMBCcd  bis  elevsUon  to  the  emperor  Ana- 
itiiiiii,  bit  took    no  notice    of    Enphemius. 
iiphouu,  ia  hit  ardent  way,  had  written  to 
kin  it  otcc  to  cipnae  hia  joj  on  hia  appoint- 
aat)  ud  liii  desire   for  peace  and   for  the 
tma  of  the  churches.     Sot  to   be  chilled 
tin  bj  oUatAiBg  no  answer,  he  wrote  a  second 
kikr,  ud  seat  it  by  the    deacon  Syncletius. 
lititlier  Utter  rtmalns;  it  appears  however  from 
UiRpIj'ofGelasios  tiiat  £aphemias  had  con* 
(ntihtai  the  Roman  church  on  having  a  pontiff 
ib»it«l0d  DO  iastraction  from  any  one,  but  was 
^  ta  jodgt  with  his  own  eyea  all  that  was 
isMuy  for  the  rennion  of  the  churches ;  adding 
tat,  &r  hamiff  be  was  not  sufficiently  his  own 
tMa  ta  do  what  he  wished ;  that  the  people 
if  Gmtaotiaople  would   never  agree  to  dis- 
gnce  tb«  mtmory   of   their    late    patriarch 
iddM;  tbat  if  that  meaaure  were  necesssry, 
tit  pspt  Iisd  better  write  to  the  people  about  it 
ml^  aid  RDd  somebody  to  try  and  persuade 
t^;  tbat  Acacias  had  never  said  anything 
Haut  the  fidtk,  and  that  if  he  was  in  com- 
■iiioawith  Mongns,  it  was  when  Mongua  had 
pm  a  utis&ctory    account    of    his    creed. 
^iiMiilli  sabjoiDed  his  own  confession,  reject- 
ag  Eatjcbcs  and  accepting  Chalcedon.    It  seems 
>M  that  Eapkemius  spoke  of  those  who  had 
Wi  btptiied  and   ordained  by  Acadna  since 
tatKitcBce  pronounced  against  him  at  Home, 
»i  p«at«d  out  how  embarrassing  it  would  be 
i  tifai  BWBory  of  Acadua  must  bt  condemned. 

^tlyng  to  these  temperate  counsels,  Gelasius 
>tWi  tkit  in  other  circumstances  he  would 
>»«  vritten  to  announce  his  election,  but 
^olf  obscrrei  that  the  custom  existed  only 
*s«t|  those  bishops  who  were  united  in  commu- 
MB,  sad  was  not  to  be  extended  to  those  who, 
^  taphemlns,  preferred  a  strange  alliance  to 
t^  of  St  Peter.  He  allows  the  necessity  of 
P*thnm  aad  tenderness,  but  remarks  that 
^  it  ao  need  to  throw  yourself  into  the  ditch 
■^  joa  are  helping  others  out.  As  a  mark  of 
— *"ii>iiiuu  he  willingly  grants  the  canonical 
^•df  to  all  who  had  been  baptized  and  or- 
^ucd  by  AcBctus,  Can  Euphemius  possibly  wish 
ha  toailovto  be  recited  in  the  sacred  diptychs 
^  Bann  of  condemned  heretics  and  their 
^^f^emn}  Euphemius  professed  to  reject 
^^^T^;  let  him  reject  also  those  who  have 
■•aiaieBted  with  the  successors  of  Eutych&i. 
^oe^  had  not  advanced  anything  against  the 
^'Vb;  was  it  not  eveo  worse,  then,  for  him  to 
■>**  the  truth  and  communicate  with  its 
^^tsm}  Euphemius  asked  when  Acacius  was 
^^^ttutd?  No  condemnation  was  needed  I  It 
**i  ifm  facto  according  to  the  decrees  of  ancient 
^ok.  If  Peter  Mongus  did  purge  himself, 
*^  did  not  Euphemius  send  proof:},  instead  of 
|«<Bti^  himself  with  asserting  the  fact  ?  He 
■inebrczed  with  Euphemius  for  saying  that 
**  ■  csav^miMd  to  do  things  which  he  does  not 
^^]  10  bishop  should  Ulk  so  about  that  truth 
^  wbicb  ha  ought  to  lay  down  his  life.  He 
^^^  to  said  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  on 
^  {roa&d  that  it  is  the  pastor's  duty  to  con- 
^aoe  bis  own  ffo^  At  the  tribunal  of  Jesus 
^  it  viU  be  seen  which  of  the  two  is  bitter 
*■*  bud.  The  high  spirit  of  the  orthodox  patri- 
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arch  was  fired  by  this  dictatorial  interference.  n« 
even  thought  of  summoning  the  pope  himself  to 
account.  And  as  it  is  certain  that  Gelasius  was 
even  more  suspicious  of  the  emperor  Anastasins, 
who  was,  in  spite  of  the  recantation  which  Eu- 
phemius had  enforced,  a  real  Eutychian  at  heart, 
so  it  is  very  likely  that,  aa  Baronius  asserts,  the 
patriarch  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  pope's 
antipathy  to  the  emperor. 

Meantime  nothing  cooled  the  zeal  of  Euphe- 
mius for  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Anastasius 
harboured  designs  against  its  supportera;  to 
thwart  him  the  patriarch  gathered  together  the 
bishops  who  were  at  Constantinople,  and  iKvi.«4 
them  to  confirm  its  decrees.  According  to 
ThMphanes  and  Victor  of  Tunis  this  occurred  in 
492  (Vict.  Tun.  Chron.  p.  5);  but  in  Mnnsi  (vii. 
1180)  the  event  is  plac^  at  the  beginning  of  the 
patriarchate  of  Euphemius,  and  the  decrees  are 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  bishops  to  pope 
Felix  HI. 

Various  jars  shewed  the  continued  rupture 
with  Rome.  Theodoric  had  become  master  of 
Italy,  and  in  493  sent  Faustns  and  Irenaeus  to 
the  emperor  Anastasius  to  ask  for  peace.  During 
their  sojourn  at  Constantinople  the  envoys  re*' 
oeived  complaints  from  the  Greeks  against  the 
Roman  church,  which  they  reported  to  the  pope. 
As  was  likely,  Anastasius  and  Euphemius  had 
much  to  say  on  the  subject,  the  chief  point  of 
the  patriarch  being  that  Acacius  could  never 
have  been  condemned  by  one  prelate  only,  but 
that  to  excommunicate  a  metropolitan  of  Con- 
stantinople  nothing  less  was  needed  than  a 
general  council.  On  this  Gelasius  observed  that 
it  had  been  done  in  virtue  of  Chalcedon,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  with  all  heresies ;  pope  Felix 
had  only  put  in  force  an  old  decree,  and  had 
invented  nothing  new ;  the  same  could  be  done 
by  any  bishop,  not  by  a  pope  only.  Gelasius 
also  accused  Euphemius  of  hindering  the  peace 
with  Theodoric,  not  for  faith's  sake,  but 
only  to  strengthen  his  own  party.  (Mansr, 
viii.  16.) 

Now  occurred  that  imprudence  of  Euphemius 
which  unhappily  cost  him  his  throne.  The  em- 
peror Anastasius,  tired  of  his  war  against  the 
Isaurians,  was  looking  about  for  an  honourable 
way  of  stopping  it.  He  spoke  confidentially  to 
Euphemius  about  it ;  asking  him  to  beg  the 
bishops  at  Constantinople  (there  were  always 
bishops  coming  and  going  to  and  from  the  metro- 
polis) to  pray  for  peace,  that  he  might  be  thus  fur- 
nished with  an  opportunity  of  entering  on  nego- 
tiations. Euphemius  betrayed  the  secret  to  John 
the  patrician,  father-in-law  of  Atbenodonis,  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Isaurians.  John  harried  to 
the  emperor  to  inform  him  of  the  patriarch's 
indiscretion.  Anastasius  was  deeply  offended, 
and  from  that  time  forth  never  ceased  to  per- 
secute his  old  opponent.  He  accused  him  of 
helping  the  Isaurians  against  him,  and  of  cor- 
responding with  them.  On  one  occasion  when 
he  had  gained  an  advantage  over  them,  he  sent 
Eusebius,  his  Master  of  the  Offices,  to  the  patri- 
arch with  the  taunting  message,  *'  Your  Grace's 
prayers  have  covered  your  friends  with  confu- 
sion" (roht  4^(Aout  aov  4ifffioK(&aai>;  Theoph. 
Chronog,  A.C  488). 

At  another  time  an  assassin,  either  by  Ana* 
stasins's  own  order,  or  to  gain  his  favour,  drew 
his  sword  on  Euphemius  at  the  door  of  ih« 
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meiatorium  (Mcristy).  Bat  a  rery  tall  eccle- 
siastic, who  was  a  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
master,  receiTed  the  blow,  which  was  likely  to 
prove  fataL  Another  of  the  attendants  struck 
the  assailant  heavilv  with  the  bolt  of  the  door 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

Anastasias  sought  other  means  to  get  rid  of 
the  great  prelate  whom  he  so  much  detested. 
He  was  now  in  open  quarrel  with  him ;  Theo- 
dorus  speaks  of  the  violence  with  which  he  de- 
manded back  the  profession  of  faith  on  which 
his  coronation  had  depended  (Theodor.  Lect.  ii.  8^ 
572  sq.  in  Patr.  Graec  Ixxxvu).  He  assem- 
bled the  bishops  who  were  in  the  capital,  and 
preferred  charges  against  their  metropolitan. 
With  obsequious  disregard  of  ecclesiastical  rules 
they  declared  him  at  once  excommunicated 
and  deposed.  The  emperor  obtained,  at  the 
request  of  Ariadne  and  the  senate,  who  wished 
to  cover  the  injustice  to  Euphemius  by  a  re- 
spectable, popular,  and  orthodox  appointment, 
the  election  of  Macedonius,  nephew  of  the  former 
patriarch  Gennadius.  But  the  people,  loyal  to 
their  noble-hearted  bishop,  refused  to  surrender 
him.  As  was  usual  in  times  of  national  ex- 
citement, they  ran  in  crowds  to  the  great  hip- 
podrome, calling  aloud  on  the  Almighty,  and 
making  a  kind  of  sedition  in  £ivour  of  the 
deposed  patriarch.  They  had,  however,  soon  to 
yield  to  the  emperor. 

Meanwhile  Euphemius,  fearing  for  his  life, 
retired  to  the  baptistery,  and  refused  to  go  out 
until  Macedonius  had  promised  on  the  word  of 
the  emperor  that  no  violence  should  be  done  him 
when  they  conducted  him  to  that  exile  to  which 
he  knew  at  any  rate  that  he  was  condemned. 
With  a  proper  feeling  of  respect  for  the  fallen 
greatness  and  unconquerable  dignity  of  his  pre- 
decessor, Macedonius,  on  coming  to  find  him  in 
the  baptistery,  made  the  attendant  deacon  take 
otf  the  newly-given  pallium  and  clothed  himself 
in  the  dress  of  a  simple  presbyter,  **  not  daring 
to  wear"  his  insignia  before  their  canonical 
owner.  After  somu  conversation,  Macedonius 
(himself  to  follow  Euphemius  to  the  very  same 
place  of  exile  under  the  same  emperor)  handed 
over  to  him  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  which  he  had 
raised  for  his  expenses.  Euphemius  was  taken 
to  Eucaltes  in  495,  the  fifth  year  of  Anastasius. 
His  death  occurred  twenty  years  later,  in  515, 
at  Ancyra,  where  it  is  thought  that  the  invasion 
of  the  Huns  had  made  him  retire. 

In  the  East  Euphemius  was  always  honoured  as 
the  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  of  Chal- 
ccdon,  and  as  a  man  of  the  highest  holiness  and 
orthodoxy.  Great  efforts  were  made  at  the  fifth 
general  council  to  get  his  name  put  solemnly 
back  in  the  diptychs  with  that  of  Macedonius 
(Mansi,  viii.  1061  E)r.  Elias  metropolitan  of  Jeru- 
salem, himself  afterwards  expelled  from  his  see 
by  Anastasius,  stood  stoutly  by  Euphemius  at 
the  time  of  his  exile,  declaring  against  the  lega- 
lity of  his  sentence.  (Cjrrillus,  Viia  8.  Sabae, 
c  69,  apud  Sur.  tom.  vi.)  The  authorities  for 
his  life  are,  Marcel.  Chron,  A.a  491-495  in 
Patr.  Lat.  li.  p.  933 ;  Theodor.  Lect.  Eccl  Hist, 
ii.  6-15  in  Patr.  Graec  Ixxxvi.  pt.  L  185-189; 
Theoph.  Chronog,  A.a  481-489  in  Patr.  Graec 
cnii  324-337;  St.  Niceph.  Constant.  Chronog, 
Brw.  45  in  Patr.  Graec  c  p.  1046 ;  Baronius, 
▲.D.  489-495 ;  Gelas.  Pap.  Epitt,  et  Decret.  i.  in 
Patr.  Lat.  lix.  13.  [W.  M*  S.] 


EUPHBANOR 

EUPHEMIUS  (ft)  (Baron.  Awnai.  ann.  537 
xiv.),  bishop  of  Antioch.    [Epsraim  (6).] 

CC.H.] 

EUPHEMIUS  (6),  buhop  of  Toledo  from  at. 
▲.D.  574  to  dr.  590.    He  signed  the  acU  of  tlif 
third  council  of  Toledo,  589,  as  *^  Metropolitsou 
Ecclesiae  Catholicae  Toletanae  Prorindae  Carpe- 
taniae."    This  signature  is  remarkable  for  the 
use  of  the  word  **  Catholic,"  which  also  appeant 
in  the  signatures  of  three  other  Metropolitans  at 
the  same  coundl :  Merida,  Braga,  and  SeriUe,  and 
refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  existence  of  Ariaa  bishops 
in  those  sees  before  the  coundL    It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that,  although  in  the  case  of  certain  wt^ 
fragan  bishoprics,  Tortosa,  Oporto,  Tny,  Valencia, 
and  Lugo,  the  Arian  bishop  is  allowed  alter  coo- 
version  to  keep  the  episcopal  dignity,  so  that 
each  of  these  sees  appears  with  two  bishops  at  the 
coundl,  there  is  no  trace  of  this  indolgeBee  ia 
the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  sees,  which  no  deobt 
were  felt  to  be  too  important  to  be  allowed  to 
run  any  risk.     The  title  Metropolitanns  Pro- 
vindae  Carpetaniae,  which  tmthfnlly  expressed 
the  podtion  of  the  church  of  Toledo  at  the  time 
(and  which  reappears  after  the  Moorish  oonqnest ; 
see  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Cordova  in  839,  Bap.  8agr, 
X.  525),  led  either  to  the  assembling  of  the  synod 
of  Carthaginensian  bishops  at  Toledo  in  610,  or  to 
the  later  forgery  of  its  supposed  acts,  and  of  the 
Decretum    Oundemari  [Gunthiiur].      In    the 
same  third  coundl  the  well-known  Peter   of 
Ercavica,    signs     as     Arcavioensis    Celtiberiae 
Ecclesiae  Episcopus.    Ercavica  lay  on  the  boun- 
dary  between    Carpetania  and  Celtiberia,  and 
Peter  therefore  seems  by  his  signature  to  have 
meant  to  impiv  his  exemption  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  **  Metropolitan  of  Carpetania  "  (Gams, 
AT.  G,  ii.  2,  68-77).    In  the  Decretum  Gwndeman 
Euphemius  is  said  to  have  styled  himself  Metro- 
politan of  Carpetania  through  ignorance;  ^noe 
ejusdem   ignorantiae  sententiam    oorrigimus  ** ; 
while  Florez,  whose  views  on  the  primacy  of  Toledo 
are  now  in  great  measure  superseded,  supposes  it 
to  have  sprung  from  modesty  or  nnwari&ess. 
For  a  discussion,  however,  of  the  relation  of  Toledo 
to  the  older  bbhoprics  of  Carthaginensis,  aad  of 
the  growth  of  the  primacy,  see  GuMTUutai 
and  JUUAN  {Eap,  Bagr,  vL  330,  333;  ▼.  251, 
Aguirre-CaUlani,  iii.  238).  [M.  A.  W.] 

EUPHOBUS  (EuFOBUB,  PHOVROBUi)  aigns 
the  acU  of  the  eighth  Coundl  of  Toledo,  aa.  6^3^ 
as  bishop  of  Cordova.  His  name  stands  thirty* 
eighth  on  the  list.  {Etp,  Sagr.  x.  336 ;  Agoirre* 
CaUlani,  iii.  448;  Gomez  Bravo,  Cat  de  let 
ObispoB  de  Cordoca,  p.  77.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

EUPHRAIM  (Z^ippatfuos,  Soph.  Ep.8sfmod 
ad  Honor,  ap.  Phot i  us,  BMiotfL,  ccxxxL  ii 
Patrol.  Gr.  dii.  1090  c),  bishop  of  Antiock 
[Ephbaim  (6).]  [T.  W.  D,] 


EUPHRANON,  according   to  «* 
natus,"  i.  24,  a  bishop  of  Rhodes,  who  oppoae< 
the  Severiani.  [6.  S.^ 

EUPHBANOR,  a  Libyan  bishop,  dr.  a.d 
263.  He  was  inclined  to  Sabellianism,  on  wrhicl 
account  Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria  'vrx^t 
I  him  a  k  %xv  afterwards  quoted  and  oomm^t« 
>  on  by  Athana^ins.  (Ath.  de  SetiUnt,  Dkmys.  §| 
,  10, 12, 13  in  Pat.  Gr.  xxv.  494^  498, 499 ;  CeUiiei 
1  ii.  399.)  p.  W.  D.3 


EUPHBASIA 

SUPHBA6IA  (D—Jao.  19.  Virgin  and 
Mftrr  ft  Nioomedia  under  Maxiroin,  A.D.  309. 
BcBf  ooadeoiDcd  to  TtoJation,  the  ingeniously 
oatrind  to  prcaerre  her  Tirg;inity  and  to  aecnre 
Btftyrian  br  pretending  to  the  character  of 
iMmroi.  (Bm.  MtmoL;  Nicephonu,  lib.  7, 
c  13;  Bar.  AimaL  309,  35.)  [0.  T.  S.] 

EUPHRASIA  (2>— Kay  1&  One  of  the 
KTtt  Tirgin  martyra  at  Ancyra.    [FainaJ 

\\j.  T.  S.J 

KUFHEA8IA  (SX  Tirgin.    [EupRikXiA.] 

EUPHRASIA  (4X  wife  of  Namatina,  or 
Stmtiay  buhop  of  Vienne  (oh.  567).  Like  her 
hvkuA  fhn  waa  of  noble  birth,  and  after  hia 
4mik  fthe  deroted  herself  and  her  property  to 
*tkt  exile,  tha  widow,  the  captive,  and  the 
po«:*  Fortnnat&a  wrote  an  epitaph  in  her 
foiM.  (Teaant.  Fort.  Opp,  pt.  L  lib.  It.  cap. 
K;  Pttr.  Ut.  IxxzTiiL  176 ;  Gatt.  Chr,  irl  27 ; 
)inB.i.£.ann.582,zziL)  [T.  W.  D.] 

IOFHRASIA(iX    [EuraBOsnrA  (1).] 

RPHRASIUS  (IX  ^u>M>p  of  Andnjar  or 
HKtariL    [Evtbahus  (!>] 

BUPHRASIUS  (SX  bishop  of  Colonia  or 
Turn  in  Gappadocia,  one  of  the  Nicene 
fitiMB,  k.0.  325.  (Le  Qnien,  Oriem  Christ,  i. 
il3;Ma»i,iL694.)  ?«- I>] 

EUPHRASIU8  (SX  bishop  of  Calania. 
[ErmATfos.] 

IIFHRASIUS  (4X  bishop  of  Kioomedia, 
ynaoK  St  the  coondl  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381 
Ohosi,  iii  572).  He  seema  to  have  died  shortly 
tiWvirdL  (Gr^.  Nyss.  ep.  17  ;  Pat  Gr.  xlvL 
1«;  Le  Qnien,  Or.  Ckr.  L  587.)      [T.  W.  D.] 

SUPHRASIU8  (9),  anbdeacon  of  Edesaa, 
Hi  Isok  aa  actiTe  part  in  the  persecution  of 
^  kis  bishop,  signing  the  ''Instructio  et 
Ihpnatb**  against  nim  and  afterwards  appear- 
af  ia  pcnoB  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D. 
41i  as  AM  of  hia  accuscn.  (Mansi,  tU.  206, 
U)  (T.  W.  D.] 

ItipURASIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Lagania,  in 
%  pnrinca  of  Galatia  Prima.  He  took  part  in 
t^enndl  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451.  (Le  Qnien, 
^fym  CVwt  i.  488;  Acta  Cone  Choked,  act. 
*■■  ii. Ti  XT.  xri)  [T.  W.  D.] 

EUPHRA&IUS  (7),  a  bishop  martyred  in 
^^  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  He 
*«  csmiawnoratad  on  Jan.  14.  (Boll.  Acta  S8. 
Jifc  L  S31)  [L  G.  S.] 

EUPHBA8IUS  (8X  Ushop  of  Antioch,  A.D. 
'i^'-'SH  He  wss  a  native  of  Jerusalem.  At 
^  ''"■siiniitunjut  of  his  episcopate  he  strongly 
^^•d  the  coondl  of  Chalcedon,  going  so  far  aa 
**  ow  the  namca  of  the  fathers  of  that 
^■■Uy,  as  well  aa  that  of  Leo  bishop  of  Rome, 
^  tht  diptychs.  He  afterwarda  repented  of 
t^  it  is  said  through  fear  (Theoph.  Chronog. 
*i  ftns,  Patr.  Or.  crUi  392^  and  according 
^  J^BB^cB  MalaUs  ha  became  a  violent  per- 
ef  thooe  whose  canae  he  had  espoused 
MsL  Cairono^.  lib.  xrii.  ed.  Dindorf.  p. 
^\  Eaphraains  perished  in  the  groat  earth- 
vkieh  laid  the  dty  of  Antioch  in  ruins, 
i3S.  (Th«oph.  A.M.  6019 ;  Eragrius,  M  K. 
*»•  *,  5;  U  Qoiaa,  0/ .  Or.  ii.  733.)  [T.  W.  D.] 


EUPHBATA8 
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£UPHttA8IU8  (ex  said  to  be  the  firsts 
known  bisho]*  ot'  Parentium  (ParenicX  o.  521 
(Gams,  Series  Episc.  799;  Cappelletti,  Le  Chkst 
cTltaita,  Till  78 IX  He  is  said  to  have  lapsed 
into  schism  after  one  year's  episcopate.  Pela* 
gius  L,  c  558,  in  a  letter  (Jatf«^,  Itefjest.  Pont, 
678)  to  Narses,  speaks  of  a  certain  **  Euphrasius 
schismatic  us."  Cappelletti  gires  an  inscriptioa 
in  which  his  name  is  recorded.       [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EUPHRASIUS  (lOX  bUhop  of  Calahorra, 
signs  by  deputy  the  acts  of  the  thirteenth 
council  of  Toledo,  683  (Esp.  Sagr.  xxxiii.  159; 
AguirreCatalani,  ir.  287X  [M.  A.  W.] 

EUPHRASIUS  (IIX  bishop  of  Lugo  flrom 
about  681  to  688,  signs  the  acts  of  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fifteenth  councils  of  Toledo 
{Esp.  Sagr.  xL  84 ;  Aguirre-Catalani,  It.  270, 
287,  31.SX  [AoBEsnus.]  [M.  A.  W.] 

EUPHRASIUS.    See  also  Eufrasius. 

EUPHRATAS  (IX  bishop  of  Cologne,  343, 
said  to  have  been  deposed  for  Photinianism  by 
a  synod  at  Cologne,  346  (Mansi,  ii.  1371,  and 
note  by  Binius,  1375X  But  the  acts  of  this 
assembly  are  spurious  or  have  been  falsified; 
for  in  347  Enphratas  attended  the  council  of 
Sardica,  and  not  only  subscribed  its  decrees,  but 
was  one  of  those  deputed  to  ask  of  Constantiua 
the  restoration  of  the  churches  to  Athanasius  and 
his  friends.  On  this  mission  he  proceeded  to 
Antioch,  and  Theodoret  (lib.  ii.  c.  9)  and  Athana- 
sius {Hist.  Arian.  ad  Man.  281)  relate  a  detest- 
able trick  played  on  him  by  Stephen  of  Antioch 
for  the  purpose  of  ruining  his  reputation.  {Gall. 
Chrid.  iii.  622;  Tillemont,  M^m.  yi.  332,  and 
▼iii.  119.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

EUPHRATAS  (8X  bishop  of  Cheronesus 
(Chersonesus),  in  Crete.  Signed  in  a.d.  458  tha 
synodical  epistle  of  the  Cretan  bishops  to  tha 
emperor  Leo.    (Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ,  ii.  271.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

EUPHRATAS  (8X  presbyter  of  ConsUnti- 
nople  in  454.  in  a  letter  to  Anatolius,  bishop  ot 
Constantinople,  pope  Leo  the  Great,  whose  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  East  was  systematic, 
allows  Euphratas  to  be  ordained  presbyter  if  he 
is  willing  in  ample  documents  to  abjure  the 
Eutychian  and  Mestorian  heresies,  although  he 
had  spoken  ill  of  the  late  bishop  of  Constantir 
nople,  Flavianus,  of  blessed  memory.  (Leo  Mag. 
Epist.  cxxxT.;  Patr.  Lat.  liv.  1278;  Ceiilicr,  x. 
227.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

EUPHRATAS  (4X  eunuch  under  Justi- 
ntan,  by  race  one  of  the  Abasgi,  a  people  of  the 
Caucasus.  In  A.o.  529  he  was  sent  by  Justinian 
on  a  mission  to  the  Abasgi.  A  great  number  of 
eunuchs  came  from  that  race,  and  Justinian  de- 
termined to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  oistra- 
tion.  He  issued  a  law  to  forbid  it  in  general,  and 
despatched  Euphratas  to  warn  his  countrymen 
in  particular.  Justinian  also  built  a  church 
amongst  them,  and  supplied  them  with  mission- 
aries. The  tribe  was  converted  to  Christianity. 
(Kvagr.  lib.  iv.  cap.  22 ;  Procop.  de  Belt.  ii.  572, 
15,  Wndorf,  1838 ;  Baron,  ad  ann.  529,  xviii. 
Justinian,  Novell.  142.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

EUPHRATAS  (6X  bishop  of  Tyana  (Eusebia, 
Christopolis),  metropolis  of  the  second  Cappa- 
docia,  present  at  the  fifth  general  coundl, 
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663 ;  at  thg  fifth  M«Ian  ha  qnoUd  tli«  iliptjtchs 
of  Ilia  own  church  to  proT*  that  Theodonu,  to 
whom  Qngorr  Nailanuo  had  writUD  «om« 
Ifttan,  had  bttn  buhop  of  Tyioa,  Dot  of  Uop- 
«a«tia.  (La  Quian,  Orinu  ChrM.  I  400  ;  Uanii, 
ii.  258.  390.)  [L.  D] 

TEBaTaE.1       OTlg«B 

ta  that  iBa  Ophitaa 
ha  Introdnctr  of  their 
Ippoljtn.  (&/.  iT.  2, 
liaodonit  (Haer.  Fab. 

tct  callad  Fentai 
the  "Pentic,"  and 
rh«a  ii  certalulf  a 
thli  Euphratti  the 
tder  of  (ha  MCt  of 
ileal  a  penoDiga  i 
:er  ol  tha  Ebiooite 
f  any  EaphratH  hi 
iTcd  In  tha  nlga  of 
f  Onti  and  SontaH 
a  caoDot  (Dppoaa  to 
ihite  doetrin*.  Bat 
phnta*  wu  largely 
I  a  mT>ticsl  tignilica- 
bat  memben  of  the 
.  ba  hold  la  houoar 

al»  that  Ihera  had 
■lied,  majr  hara  been 
under.  On  tha  other 
the  Pentic  treat  in 
1  an  abstract,  and 
wan  by  Origen,  con- 
M  conplsd  with  that 

a  panonage  whom 
nTaoting.  There  ia 
ppoiitioo  that  theae 
teacherg,  too  obMura 
ir  eiiitence,  oulaida 


ifby  ArriHn(i'«r^ii 
.  1683).     It  ii 
that   SophroDl 
il.  liL  1287}  I 
le  clearly  gc 


ruplioi 


IjDfaDlllia' 


that  thi>  (iHignitiDD 
ladi  thi>  coDJecture 
ith  whom  Euphratea 
en,  and  that  Kuboea 
4  ripaii,  tha  other 
roTe  thnt  the  oaine 
a  been  uadentooil  a* 
it  ii  nowhere  ilaled 


BOPHRONIUS 

'  that  Enphnitta  and  Acembaa  ware  Miaw  coaitt^ 
men,  and  if  they  wera,  it  it  not  likrly  thu  tbt 
one  would  hate  been  deaJgnatad  aJtar  hii  t«wi 
aod  (he  other  generally  after  the  biand. 

Hoiheim,in  hit  work  oo  the  Ophita  (SnciuU* 
dir  Stdiian^itbrMder)  laotidhj  UttUilGiHIIidl- 
me,  i.  ISO),  codqU  Euphrates  ai  the  fini  Gnonie, 
on  the  gronndi  that  he  wai  the  rounder  of  the 
Ophitea,  and  that  thb  sect  wu  anlerior  (a 
Chriitianily.  ButhiareasoDiforthe  Ulteropiaioa 
have  not  been  foUDiJ  connneing.  One  of  the 
■trongest,  rii.  that  Pbitaitar  codsU  CiiaHei, 
Sethitea,  and  Ophitaa  among  pre-Christian  MCtt 
[CiiNTTEa]  leaet  all  ita  weight  when  we  toA 
reawtn  to  belieTa  that  PhiUiter  henmaJeu 
ajbitrarr  dcTJatioD  from  tha  anthoilty  b«  ni 
followiog  (we  Lipsios,  QiHfinitriia  ia  ^ 
pA<m».>  [G.S.] 

BUPBBATEB  (1),  cbambertaia  of  Coutao' 
tine  the  OreaL  Aocording  to  Codiou  he  hid  ■ 
great  share  in  Conitantine'i  conTenioa,  bvl  il 

not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  aathoia.  SseOidia, 
Orig.  Coottmtimipal.  p.  ID  c  [H.  F.  A.] 

EUFEKATE8  (S),  preabyter.    [EDraata.] 

EUPHBATES  (<)  (EurauTu),  hiiLop  «l 
Eleuthema  in  Crate ;  preieDt  at  the  cenndl 
of  Chaladon,  A.I>.  4S1.  (Haoai,  Til.  404;  Or. 
CAnU.  ii,  STO.)  [J.dt&] 

EDPHRATION,  bishop  of  BalaacM  (oa  tbt 
Syrian  coaat,  at  the  maat^  at  the  riier  titv 
therua),  preuat  at  (he  Nieene  cDondl,  i.0.  335 

SHanil,  ii.  693,  BBS).  Athaoasiiu  (ds  Sfol 
17,  p.  5S4)  itatei  that  Ensebiua  of  Caeurm 
Id  Palestine,  writing  to  Enphration,  did  sot  liai 
Id  assert  openly  that  Christ  waa  not  Terj  Goi 
A  charge  of  writing  to  Enphration  In  bliipht' 
moos  tamit  on  the  same  subject  is  DidB  agunsi 
Ensabins  in  the  acta  of  tha  tacond  codbcU  a 
Nicaea  (Uanai,  liii.  701  D).  H«  was  bsaiibM 
from  his  see  by  the  Arians  at  the  aame  time  ai 
iCustathlus  of  AotlDch,  to  the  great  grief  of  hi 
dioc«e(AthanaLifeA9.{3,p.2M>.  InAthanii 
(tfiiif.  Aritm.  ad  U<aae\.  $  5)«be  b«  of  Unphra 
ticn  is  written  KoXanTi,  which  has  cautd  hii 
sometima  to  be  called  bishop  of  Calanis ;  bat  a 
the  llenedictine  adilflr  there  obaerraa,  the  tra 
name   ia  SoAorb,   which  occBra  in  Api.  i 

EUPHB0NIU8  (1),  bishop  of  Antioch,  oael 
tha  prelates  intruded  by  the  Arian  party  aA< 
tha  deposition  of  Eostathins,  cir.  SSU.  He  ha 
preTioiuly  been  n  presbyter  of  the  Cappadod* 
Oaasarea.  For  the  difficnttlH  connected  ait 
the  sacceaaion  of  thaw  intradad  biihopi  • 
Antioch  see  EuLALIDS  (4).  The  see  being  sgai 
Tacant  by  the  premature  death  of  Eulaliiu,  tl 
dominant  party  desired  to  astabliib  their  pas 
tiau  by  retaining  Eusebius  ofCaesarea,  who  wi 
th>n  at  Antioch  at  a  leading  member  of  ll 
CDDDcil  by  whom  Eustathioi  had  been  depoM 
and  applied  to  the  emjierDrCoDSlantine  to  aaactii 
the  appointment.  Easrbins,  howeTer,  wrote  i 
the  emperor  to  decline  the  proffered  dignity,  >ui 
translaliun  being  a  Tiolation  of  the  >'ict 
canont  (Can.  Ii>  Constastine  on  this  wn 
Ihree  letters,  preterred  by  Eosebint  (d>  T 
CoMt.  iii.  (>0,  61,  B2).  one  to  Eusebina,  high 
cominendlng  hit  refaaal  of  tha  >m,  ■  lanal 
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Ai  pHfle  of  Antioch,  bidding  th«m  lioi  to' 
•fit  Ihf  bkbopt  of  other  cities,  and  t  third  to 
tkffiUBiof  prelates  recommending  E^hronins 
ti  Ciesant  isd  George  of  Arethota.  The  choice 
fcfl  m  Eipboniot.  He  added  another  to  the 
Modhoft-UTed  btnided  prelates,  dying  with- 
a  \m  tksn  two  jears  of  his  election.  (Socr. 
£Zl  S4;  Sos.  M.  £.  iL  19;  Theod.  H.  K 
i  !3;  Ksje,  GmeS  of  iTiooso,  p.  60,  note  4.) 
[taBn»(»)  p.  315,  note.]  {JL  V.] 

I0PHBONIU8  (SX  bishop  of  Colonia  in 
Amob;  iftcnrards  metropolitan  of  Nicopolis 
(IcQiMD,  Or.  Ckr,  I  428,  429).  While  he  was 
It  OMi,  UK  375,  Basil  wrote  to  him  apolo- 
{iBBc  fo  the  nrity  of  his  letters,  caused  b j 
tk£rtiaet  and  the  diflknltj  of  finding  letter 
anm,  lad  ssking  his  prayers  (Basil,  Epbt. 
lib  rsiS})  The  same  year,  on  the  death  of 
mptis,  tkt  seositiTelj  orthodox  metropolitan 
^  Skofwiis,  Fronto  was  ordained  as  his  sno- 
taw  \j  the  psrtj  of  Enstathins  of  Sebaste. 
^  fftlMdox  Christiana  of  Nicopolis  refused 
to  oosouBicate  with  their  new  bishop,  and 
^  tMr  wonhip  in  the  open  air.  FroDto's 
*Bmm  of  repression  only  exasperated  the 
t^isa.  To  heal  the  wound  Poemenins,  bishop 
•fSitala^with  the  hearty  approral  of  all  the 
^a^s  ef  t^  proriaoe  and  the  sanction  of  the 
OTil  ntiioriUes,  promptly  sent  Enphronins  to 
*<cipf  the  epiMopal  seat  at  Nicopolis.  The 
F^  tf  Coloaia,  being  Tery  indignant  at  the 
^  of  Ucir  bitbop,  i^  threatening  to  bring 
^Batter  before  the  tribunals,  Basil  wrote  to 
•ia  tkn  (Ep.  227  [292].)  He  begs  them  to 
p«^  their  priratc  feelings  to  the  general 
{"J  af  tkt  dmrch.  They  ooold  not  ba^  be 
^f^  by  the  religions  condition  of  Nicopolis, 
t^Bctromlii.  Eophronins  had  promised  not 
t»pTe  vphit  saperintendence  of  his  old  flock. 
It  i«iU  hive  100^0  Uboor,  hot  they  wonld 
bit  ai  imeh  care.  Basil  wrote  a  similar  letter 
^  tM  nsgiitntes  of  Colonia  (Ep.  228  [29u]), 
'■■■niii  pcaotable  acquiescence  in  the  decision 
^tkc  biiibopi^  Not  content  with  this,  Basil 
^  ^  ■■#  time  wrote  to  the  clergy  of  Nicopolis 
>H*pag  lor  the  irriUted  feeling  of  the  people 
*fOikiktt  which  they  must  not  take  umbrage 
(%^[193]);  and  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
**Treibertisg  them  to  heartily  recognise  their 
■V  Witp,  sal  do  all  they  could  to  strengthen 
M  6dia{  ia  bis  £iTour  among  the  people  of  the 
«^*«ricts.    (Ep.  230  [194].)  [E.  V.] 

niW)NinB  ^  bishop  of  Anemnrium 
fJl^is*  He  Rgnad  the  synodical  letter  of  the 
'■nn  biahops  to  the  emperor  Leo,  ▲.D.  458. 
(VTiL563:Le(2uien,  Or.  Oml  iL  1017.) 

. [J.  de  S.] 

KUPHB0NIU8  (4X  bishop  of  Hierapetra,  in 
utu,  u>,  458;  sigiied  in  that  year  the 
^^"^  letter  of  the  Cretan  church  addressed 
>•  ^  «pnw  Leo.    (Or.  Chntt,  u.  267.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

^l^PHBOKIUS  (5X  ST.,  ninth  bishop  of 
A^neonnr  of  Leontius.  Before  his  elevsp 
^*o  Ue  bishopric  he  had  boilt  the  churrh  of 
*-  ^UfiMntB,  Uie  martyr  of  Autun.  (Greg. 
^Bkt.  /hoie.  iL  15 ;  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxi. 
Hi)  Tbt  date  of  hi*  consecration  is  not  quite  cer- 
||^  Wt  it  wss  probablr  not  long  before  A.o.  452. 
^  |«  w»  nsdcred  memorable  by  an  eclipse 
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of  the  moon,  a  comet,  and  some  portentous  sigof 
in  the  sky,  following  close  upon  Easter.  With 
reference  to  the  last,  Idatius  (CAnmtoon,  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  U.  883)  relates  that  Euphronius,  now 
a  bishop,  addressed  a  letter  to  Connt  Agrippinus, 
which  has  not,  howerer,  surrired.  The  following 
year,  in  conjunction  with  St.  Lapus  of  Troyes,  he 
wrote  an  epistle,  which  is  still  extant,  to  Talasius, 
bishop  of  Angers,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to 
them  on  the  subjects  of  church  ritual,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  matter  of 
marriage.  (Migne,  Patr.  liat.  Iviii.  66;  ct 
Ceillier,  ffigt,  des  AuUwrs  Bocris,  x.  357.)  The 
middle  years  of  his  episcopate  are  bare  of  re- 
corded facts,  but  we  know  that  he  was  on  inti* 
mate  terms  with  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  (See  the 
two  letters  expressire  of  friendship  and  esteem^ 
lib.  TiL  J^  8  and  lib.  ix.  Ep.  2,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
IriU.  574)  617.)  About  A.D.  470  he  amisted  at 
the  consecration  of  John  L  to  the  see  of  Chllons, 
of  which  a  curious  account  is  given  by  Sidonius. 
(Sidon.  Apoll.  Epist,  it.  25  in  Patr.  Lat.  IriH. 
531.)  In  474  or  475,  he  is  said  to  hare  been 
present  at  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Lyons,  held 
to  condemn  the  Pelagian  riews  of  the  priest 
Lnddus  (Mansi,  rii.  1007>  The  name  also 
appears  among  the  signatures  to  a  commina- 
tory  letter  of  Faustus  bishop  of  Riex  to  the 
same  Lucidus,  the  doctrine  in  which  is  sail 
to  be  semi-Pelagian.  The  authors  of  the  Gallia 
Christiana  (iv.  340)  refuse  to  admit  the  identity 
of  this  heretic  subscriber  with  the  bishop,  and 
they  are  supported  by  the  &ct  that  no  see  is 
appended  to  the  signature.  (Cf.  Tillemont,  xri. 
423.) 

In  the  will  of  St.  Perpetuus  of  Tours  (to  be 
found  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Iriii.  754)  there  is  a 
legacy  of  a  silver  reliquary  and  a  missal  to  his 
**  consacerdos "  EufVonins.  This  may  quite 
possibly  have  been  the  bishop,  who  had  a  certain 
connexion  with  Tours,  since  Gregorv  {ut  supra) 
tells  us  that  he  sent  marble  for  the  top  of  St. 
Martin's  tomb  there.  Upon  his  death,  the  date 
of  which  is  unknown,  he  was  succeeded  by  Fla- 
richonus.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  church  of 
St.  Symphorian,  and  is  commecorated  on  Aug.  8. 

[S.  A.  B.] 

EUPHBONIUS.    rEuFBONiuB.] 

EUPHBOSIUS,  bishop  of  Rhodes,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Cydades,  one  of  the  Nicene  fathers, 
▲.D.  325.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  i.  924; 
Mansi,  iL  695.)  [L.  D.]  , 

EPHBOSTNA  (1),  Euphbasia,  a  virgin, 
of  Alexandria,  daughter  of  Paphnutius  lK>ni 
in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  She 
was  betrothed  by  her  parents,  but  in  order  to 
escape  marriage,  fled  disguised  as  a  monk  to  a 
neighbouring  monastery,  and  describing  herself 
as  Sroaragdus  an  eunuch  who  had  escaped  from 
the  palace,  was  received  as  a  monk  by  the 
abbat.  She  was  eventually  allowed  a  separate 
cell,  and  lived  for  thirty-eight  years  without  her 
sex  being  discovered.  Her  father  in  his  grief  at 
her  loss  came  to  the  abbat,  who  recommended 
him  to  take  his  sorrow  to  Smaragdus.  The 
father  and  daughter  had  a  long  interview — he 
known  to  her,  she  unknown  to  him — in  which 
she  instructed  him  in  religion^  but  allowed  him 
to  go  without  betraying  herself.  In  later  years, 
feeling  death  near,  she  sent  for  liim,  revealea 
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ImtmI^  and  died.  Her  father  embraced  monmstic 
Uh  in  the  same  monuterj,  and  died  there.  She 
if  commemorated  bj  the  Roman  church  on 
Feb.  11,  bj  the  Greek  on  Sept.  25.  (Basil. 
Menoi.;  BolL  Acta  8S.  Feb.  ii.  537;  Baillet, 
Vie  dM  SamU,  Feb.  11.)  [L  0.  S.] 

EUFHBOSTNA  (8>-Jan.  1.     llartjr  at 

Alexandria.    {Mart,  Adonis,  UsnardL) 

EUFHBOSTNA  C^)— Mar  7.  A  female 
flare  of  FiaTia  Domitilla,  witJi  whom  she  suf- 
fered. [G.  T.  S.] 

EUPILIUS  (LupiliubX  bishop  of  Como  (539> 
came  from  Utrecht.  (Ada  SaKctontm,  Boll. 
Oct  11,  ▼.  632 ;  Cappelletti,  Le  Chim  d^ Italia,  zi. 
513 ;  Ughelli,  Ital,  8aor.  t.  260.)  [A.  H.  D.  A] 

EUPITHIUS,  bUhop  of  StratonicU  (Hadrian- 
opolis)  in  Caria,  present  at  the  council  of 
Chaloedon,  a.d.  451.  (Le  Quien,  Oriena  Christ 
I  411 ;  Mansi,  tu.  156.)  [L.  D.] 

EUFUUS-— Aug.  12.  Deacon  and  martjr  at 
Catana  in  Sicily  in  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  then  Toluntarily  sought 
martyrdom.  His  acts,  which  are,  however,  very 
corrupt,  tell  us  that  one  day  he  came  to  the 
tent  of  the  proconsul  and  proclaimed  outside, 
**  I  am  a  Christian,  and  for  the  name  of  Christ  1 
am  willing  to  die."  Upon  this  he  was  tortured 
and  beheaded.  In  Basil's  Menology  he  is  noted 
on  Aug.  11.  (Mart  Bom,  Vet,  Usuard. ;  JTo/. 
FroDtonis ;  Surius,  Ruinart ;  Baron.  Anndl,  ann. 
803,  cilTiii.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

EUPLUS  (IX  a  member  of  the  Ephesian 
church,  sent  by  that  church  to  meet  Ignatiui 
at  Smyrna  on  his  way  to  Rome.  (Ignat  Ep. 
ad  Epk  3.)  [G.  S.] 

EUPLUS  (t),  son  of  Eusanius  bishop  of  Agri- 
gentum.  Eusanius  died  intestate,  and  Euplus 
solicits  from  pope  Gregory  the  Great  that  both 
his  father's  property  and  his  mother's  jointure 
may  be  made  orer  to  him.  Gregory  writes  to 
Maximianus  \>i8hop  of  Syracuse,  enjoining  com- 
pliance with  this  request.  (Greg.  Mag.  Epp,  lib. 
iv.  ind.  xn,  ep.  37 ;  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxvii.  711.) 

[C.  H.] 

EUPKIUS,  a  magistrate  addressed  by  Firmus 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadoda,  who  pleaded 
for  justice  to  be  done  to  the  bearer  of  his  letter. 
(Finn.  Caes.  ep.  40  in  Pat.  Gr.  IxzTii.  1510.) 

(T.  W.  D.] 

BUPOBUS  (1)— Dec.  23.  Martyr  in  Crete 
during  the  Decian  persecution,  with  Evarestus, 
Ennidanus  and  seven  others.  The  magistrate 
handed  him  to  the  populace,  who  tortured  him 
for  thirty  days  and  then  beheaded  him.  (Bas. 
Men.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

EUPOBUS  (2),  bishop  of  Hypaepa  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  on  the  road  between  Ephesos 
and  Sardis,  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus 
▲.D.  431.  (Le  Quien,  Oriene  Chriet  i.  695;  Mansi, 
Ckmca,  iv.  1216.)  [L.  D.] 

EUPB AXIA— July  25.  Daughter  of  a  sena- 
tor,  Antigonus,  and  cousin  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  ▲.D.  390.  Having  been  espcased  to 
a  senator,  he  died  before  they  were  married, 
whereupon  she  retired  with  her  mother  into  a 
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monastery  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  where  she  dtoft 
(Bas.  Men,)  [G.  T.  d.1 

EUPBAXIUS  (1),  a  slave  of  Gi«gory 
Nazianien,  brother  of  Theophilns,  manumitted 
in  his  will,  and  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  fivt 
gold  pieces.    (Greg.  Naz.  Teetam.)         [£.  V.] 

EUPBAXIUS  (t),  a  disciple  and  intimate 
friend  of  Eusebius  of  Samosata.  While  Eusebina 
was  in  exile  in  Thrace,  A.D.  374,  a  letter  wai 
carried  to  him  by  Eupraxius  congratulating  him 
on  his  good  confession,  and  written  either  by 
Basil  or  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Tillemont  inclining 
to  think  to  the  latter  (Mdm,  EocL  iz.  230).  (B«nl, 
Ep,  166  [251];  Greg.  Naz.  ep.  65  aL  30.) 

[E.V.] 

EUPBEPIA,  servant  of  Afra  of  Augkburg, 
martyr  with  her  fellow  servants  Digna  and 
Eumenia;  commemorated  Aug.  12  (Bas.  Men,; 
Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon. ;  Boll.  Acta  88,  12  Aug. 
il.  58).  Her  name  is  sometimes  written  Eutropia 
(cf.  Ceillier,  iil.  30).    [Eumemia.]  [C  H.] 

EUPBEPIA,  A,l>,  587,  the  sister  of  Ennodiua 
bishop  of  Pavia.  Among  the  297  letters  of 
Ennodius  we  have  several  addressed  to  Euprepia, 
and  one  which  is  probably  from  her  (Ennod. 
Epp,  lib.  iv.  4).  She  lived  in  the  Gallic  pro- 
vince of  Narbonne  or  Aries,  and  seems  at  one 
time  to  have  contemplated  changing  her  abode. 
In  one  of  the  letters  Ennodias  sends  her  one  of 
his  poems,  an  epitaph  on  the  wife  of  his  friend 
and  correspondent  Faustus.  He  gives  her  advice 
and  admonition,  and  frequently  makes  mention 
of  her  son  Lupidnus.  He  alludes  to  her  in  other 
letters.  [F.  A.] 

EUPBEPIUS  (1),  first  recorded  bishop  of 
Verona,  imagined  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Seventy,  and  to  have  sat  ▲.D.  60-72;  com- 
memorated Aug.  21.  St.  Cricinus  follows  him. 
Other  bishops  of  Verona  bearing  this  name  in 
the  list  of  Gams  are  not  recognised  by  Ughelli. 
(Ug.  liaL  Sac,  v.  677 ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Aug.  iv. 
400 ;  Mart  Som,  Aug.  1.)  [C.  H.] 

EUPBEPIUS  («)— Oct.  17  and  Sept.  27. 
Martyr  under  Lysias  at  Aegae  in  Cilicia  with 
Anthimus  and  Leontius,  his  brothers.  They 
were  three  physicians,  of  the  class  known  as 
irdpyvpoif  practising  without  fee,  after  the 
ezample  of  Cosroas  and  Damianus,  with  whom 
they  suffered.  [Cosmas  (1)  and  Dimianub  (8).] 
(Mart,  Usuardi,  Sept.  27 ;  Bas.  Men.  Oct.  17 ; 
Menaea  Or.  Oct.  17,  ed.  Constantin.  1843,  Oct. 
p.  123 ;  Ferrarius,  Catai.  Gen.  Sanct.  407.)  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  his  honour  that  the 
monastery  to  which  Nestorius  is  said  to  have 
wished  to  retire  after  his  deposition  was  erected. 
It  was  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Antioch. 
Nestorius  had  been  a  monk  there.  (Evagrios, 
ff.  E.'i.7  ;  Marius  Mercator.  pt.  ii.  pvaef.  Gamer, 
in  Migne,  Patrol,  xlviu.  702.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

EUPBEPIUS  (8)  (EuTROPius),  bishop  of 
Adrianopolis  in  Thrace,  deposed  by  the  Ensebian 
council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  336,  according  to 
the  Libellus  Synodipus  of  the  council  (Mansi, 
ii.  1170) ;  but  as  Pagi  (ann.  336.  vi.  in  Baron.)- 
points  out,  Athanasius  names  this  bishop  Eutnn 
piu<,  mentioning  him  in  terms  of  high  praise, 
both  for  his  orthodoxy  and  the  fortitude  with 
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tUc^ktcDiared  the  trials  of  penecntion  and 
ok  (AtbBM.  EpisL  (k  Fig.  fS,  in  Pat. 
Gr.  xn.  648;  Id.  BiO,  ArkaL  ad  Monach.  §  5, 
km)  (T.  W.  D.] 

SUPREPIUS  (4),  bishop  of  Bim  in  Thrace ; 
Niif  tbi  sixtj-ei^t  bishops  who  demanded 
tbt  tin  opeshig  <^  the  council  of  Ephesns 
^mU  W  postponed  nntil  the  arriyal  of  John 
4  iBtiodL  He  ngned  on  this  occasion  also  for 
FntiUi  \Ukv^  of  Heraclea  {Synod,  adv.  Tragoed. 
ap.7,ia7b(odor«t.  0pp.  t.  t.  in  Pat.  Gr.  Izxxiv. 
^1).  Be  arrertheleai  attended  the  council  when 
iiepMd,BgiMd  the  lentence  against  Nestorius 
i^tkodecretom  de  fide"  (Mansi,  iv.  1225c, 
13$4e).  Btt  Eaprepins  is  chiefly  of  interest 
^ntkneiDonai  termed  "supplez  libellus," 
>ye&  k  and  Cjril  bishop  of  Coele  in  the  same 
pnriiee  jointlj  sddreased  to  the  fathers  of  the 
«idl  (M,  U78).  In  this  document  thej 
^itdtkat  br  tn  tndent  custom  in  the  European 
pmci  a  bishop  sometimes  had  one  or  more 
ii^no  bcndes  his  own  under  his  charge ; 
t£it  bprephu  was  at  that  time  administering 
tb  Niof  Arcadiopolis  in  addition  to  that  of 
byi,  wUle  Cyril  was  acting  similarly.  The 
Mai  WH  requested  to  rule  that  this  custom 
a(kt  B0t  U  disturbed,  and  that  Fritilas  bishop 
«^  Hndti  might  be  forbidden  to  appoint 
^■^1  ii  these  cities  of  Thrace  which  were 
t^  vitkrat  bishops  of  their  own.  The  prayer 
ni|nat«df  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  custom 
^  tk  dtiet  in  qneation  should  be  rMpected. 
ll«Qii«,  Or.  Ckr.  L  1136,  1145.)        \jL  V.] 

STPREPIUS  (8),  one  of  the  monks  under 
ImdMi  at  Constantinople  who  addressed  the 
Undaiom  of  Ephcsus  in  449  sgainst  their 
h^FIsTiaaos.    (Mansi,  tL  862.) 

rr  w  D  T 

KOPREPIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Cyzlcus,  the 
■f^i^Hb  ef  the  HeUespontine  province,  suo- 
mkU  Etwbiiu,  who  was  killed  by  the  citizens. 
Ma  lobop  of  Dinm  signed  the  decrees  of  the 
j^  PMiil  council,  ▲.!>.  553,  in  behalf  of 
^1^  kis  metiopoHtan.  (Le  Quien,  Orteru 
fW  L  754;  Mansi,  ix.  389.)  [L.  D.] 

IUPRXPIU8  (7),  confeswir  m  the  reign  of 
^l**^!!.  He  and  his  brother  Theodorus,  sons 
*  I'tatius  who  held  a  lucrative  public  post  at 
'■— iriiBopte,  were  sealous  maintainors  of  the 
^|^«piDioaB  against  the  Monothelites,  being 
v^fliinastssins  the  presbyter  and  apocri- 
■OEi  tf  tbe  Soman  church,  and  the  warm  sup- 
Ms  rfSt  Mszimns.  Anastasius  was  banished 
^*nfnii,  and  the  brothers  refusing  like  him 
**t^  tb«  TypM  [CoxaTAirriNDB  IV.]  endea* 
^tecAct  their  escape  to  Rome,  but  were 
^>t  Abydos  and  sent  into  exile  to  Cherson, 
*«i  hpivpiBs  sank  under  his  hardships  on 
i^*  atbo  fourteenth  indiction  (Le.  A.D.  671). 
"•T «  nsotioned  in  the  ffypomnestiam  de 
^S.MumL  (Anastas.Biblioth.Cb/2scfmMi, 
f^IaLaxix.  684.)  See  also  BolL  Acta  83. 
"^.51114.  (T.  W.  D.] 

WiOBtJ8(EuTBOFiU8),  April  30.  Bishop 
^'turtjr  at  Ssiates,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
rij**  ^  p»peL  He  died  in  the  3rd  cen- 
^.  hUadius,  bishop  of  the  same  see,  built 
^^  is  bis  honour  in  the  6th  century,  the 
of  which  is  described  by  Gregory 
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of  Tours. 
Tur.  de  Ohr 


(Mart.    Adonis,    Usuardi;     (htg, 
'.  Mart.  cap.  56.)  [G.  T.  8.] 

EUPSYOHIUS  (1),  martyr,  who  suffered  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  was  discharged  after 
his  first  arrest,  when  he  gave  away  all  his  posses- 
sions to  the  poor,  and  to  those  who  had  informed 
against  him  before  the  magistrates.  He  after- 
wards  suffered  excruciating  tortures,  his  sides 
being  torn  with  iron  hooks  before  he  was  dis- 
patched with  the  sword.  (Boll.  Acta  8S». 
Sept.  7.)  [H.  R.  R] 

EUPSTGHIUS  (S)  (EtmroHiusX  saint  and 
martyr,  first  bishop  of  Melitene,  the  metropolis 
of  the  second  Armenia.  In  the  Menaea  he  is 
commemorated  on  May  28th  (AA.  SS,  Boiiand, 
Mai.  vi.  734),  and  is  said  to  have  learned  Chris- 
tianity from  the  apostles,  but  his  martyrdom  is 
generally  referred  to  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Gordian  HI.,  c  ▲.D.  238.  Le  Quien  (Oriene 
Christ,  i.  439)  identifies  him  with  the  martyr 
of  Basil's  epistles  [EuPsrOHius  (6)].       [L.  D.J 

EUPSYCHIUB  (8X  martyr.  [Nioohkma, 
Marttbs  OF.l 

EUPSYOHIUS  (4),  bishop  of  Tyana  (Eusebia, 
Christopolis),  metropolis  of  the  second  Cappa- 
dcoia,  one  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  A.D.  325,  and 
a  speaker  in  the  council ;  his  name  was  recorded 
first  on  the  dlptychs  of  that  church,  as  we  learn 
firom  the  speech  of  Euphbatas  at  the  fifth 
council.  (Le  Quien,  OrienM  Christ,  i.  395  ;  Mansi, 
ii.  694.)  He  b  no  doubt  the  Cappadocian  bishop 
mentioned  with  twenty-seven  others  as  a  type 
and  standard  of  orthodoxy  by  Athanasius,  ▲.D. 
356,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Egypt  and 
Libya.  (Athanas.  0pp.  pars  1,  p.  220,  §  8  in 
Patr.  Graec  xxv.  557.)  [L.  D.] 

EUPSYOHIUS  (6),  whose  name  appears  in 
the  Roman  Calendar,  and  whose  martyrdom  is 
c^ebrated  on  April  9  (Boll.  Acta  88.  April  9,  i. 
822),  suffered  from  the  rashness  which  induced 
him  in  the  brief  reign  of  Julian  to  assist  in  the 
demolition  of  a  temple  to  Fortune,  which  had 
remained  undisturbed  in  the  city  of  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia.  **A11  the  actors  in  this  transaction 
were  condemned,  some  to  death  and  others  to 
banishment"  (Sozomen,  ff.E.  v.  11).  Caesarea 
was  struck  from  the  roll  of  cities  and  the  order 
was  issued  thst  henceforth  it  should  bear  its 
earlier  name  Masaoa.  Among  the  objects  of  the 
emperor's  special  indignation  were  Damas  and 
Eupsychius.  The  latter  was  a  notary  who  had 
recently  married.  He  was  made  a  special  example 
of,  and  after  cruel  torment  beheaded.  Julian 
gave  orders  that  the  temple  should  be  rebuilt,' 
the  order  was  never  obeyed,  on  the  contrary 
a  church  wss  erected  on  the  spot,  dedicated  to, 
the  memory  of  Eupsychius.  To  the  festival  of! 
the  dedication  of  this  church  Basil  summoned  the 
bishops  of  Pontus,  by  a  letter  which  is  still  extant. 
(Bas.  0pp.  Paris  ed.  Ep.  cclii.)  Moreover,  we  find 
Basil  eagerly  entreating  Eusebius  of  Samosata  to 
be  present  at  the  festival  of  Eupsychius  Sept.  7, 
in  the  year  372.  (Bas.  Ep.  c. ;  Gregor.  Naz.  Oj^ 
Epp.  xxvi.  xxvii. ;  Ceillier,  vol.  v.  p.  2o2.) 

[H.  R.  R.] 

EUPSYOHIUS  (6X  »  person  deputed  by  Tran- 
quillinus,  a  bishop,  to  convey  tidings  to  Chry- 
sostom  at  Cucusus  concerning  his  health  and 
other  matters,  but  who  failed  to  fulfil  hia 
commi;i:iion.    (Chryjjoet.  Epist.  37.)        [ii.  V.] 
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EUrSTOHIUS  (7),  circ  423,  tddressed  by 
Atticiu,  archbishop  of  Coiutaiitinople,  in  a  letter 
arguing  for  the  anion  of  two  natures  in  Jeent 
Christ,  each  l^eeping  its  own  essence.  A  frag- 
ment of  the  letter  )b  cited  in  the  third  part  of 
the  Acts  of  the  conndl  of  Chalcedon,  among 
testimonies  of  the  fathers  establishing  the  two 
natures.    (Mansi,  yii.  471 ;  Ceillier,  viii.   15). 

[W.  M.  S.] 

EUPSYCmUS  (8),  bearer,  abont  449,  of  a 
letter  from  pope  Leo  the  Great  to  Flavianns, 
bishop  of  Constantinople  (Leo  Mag.  Epist.  iixix. ; 
Patr.  Lat.  Uy.  889 ;  CeUUer,  z.  214.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

EUBEDUS  rEu8Bin>ug),  bishop  of  Lerida ; 
■igns  the  acts  or  the  thirteenth,  nfteenth,  and 
sixteenth  oonncils  of  Toledo,  A.D.  683,  688,  and 
693.  He  is  the  last  bishop  of  the  Gothic  period. 
(^Eip,  8agr,  xlri.  108;  Agoirre-Catalani,  iy. 
287,  304,  313.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

EURE8IUS,  a  bUhop  of  the  dvil  diocese  of 
Asia  denounced  as  a  heretic  hj  an  edict  of  the 
emperor  Arcadius,  addressed  to  Aurelian  the 
proconsul,  Sept.  3,  ^.D.  395  {Cod,  Tkeod,  ztL 
T.  28).  The  edict  extends  the  definition  of  heresj 
so  as  to  include  all  who  **  vel  leri  argumento  a 
judicio  Catholicae  religionis  et  tramite  detecti 
fuerint  deviare  "  (fiodL  Justin,  I.  r.  2,  §  1) ;  and 
it  was  under  that  definition  that  Euresius  was 
charged  with  heresj,  and  forbidden  to  be 
regarded  as  **  of  the  number  of  the  most  holj 
bishops."  Baronius,  quoting  the  edict,  marlcs 
Euresius  with  an  asterisk,  to  indicate  that 
the  name  is  suspicious  {Ann.  EceUs,  s.  a.  395). 
Gothofred  identifies  him  with  the  Ludferian 
bishop  Ephesius  who  is  mentioned  in  the  **  libel- 
lus"  presented  by  Faustinus  and  Marcel  linus  to 
the  emperors  Valentinianus  11.,  Theodosius,  and 
Arcadius,  o.  A.D.  386  (Pat.  L  xiii.  99),  as  baring 
been  cruelly  persecuted  bj  Damasus  bishop  of 
Bome,  X.D,  366-384;  and  Pagi  accepts  the 
identification  {Oritic,  s.  a.  395,  r.  vi.).  It  would 
appear  that  after  his  persecution  in  the  West, 
Euresius  fled  to  the  East,  and  that  after  Theo- 
dosius issued  the  rescript  addressed  to  Cynegius 
(ob.  388,  Zosim.  ir.  45)  granting  toleration  to 
the  Ludferians  (Pat.  L  «.  «.  107)  he  peacefully 
exercised  the  episcopate  until  Arcadius  published 
this  edict.    [Ephesius;  Faustinus.] 

iT.  W  DT 

EUBFYL  (EbvulX  ST.,  a  WeUh  saint  of 
the  7th  century  after  whom  Llaneurfyl  (Llan- 
erfyl,  Llanervul)  in  Montgomeryshire  is  named ; 
commemorated  on  July  6  (R.  Bees,  Welsh 
Samts,  307>  [C.  W.  B.] 

EUBG  AIN  (Euoain,  Euroeik),  the  foundress 
t(  Llaneurgain  or  Northop,  Flintshire,  and  wife 
of  Elidr  Mwynvawr  (the  courteous),  a  Lanca- 
shire chieftain,  is  giren  in  the  Pedigree  of  the 
Saints  as  daughter  of  Maelgwn  Gwynedd,  son 
of  Cad wal  lawn  Llawhir,  son  of  Einion  Trth, 
son  of  Cunedda  Wledig,  and  Rees  places  her 
among  the  Welsh  saints  of  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century.  (Myv,  Arch,  iL  7, 25,  40 ;  Prof.  Rees, 
Welsh  Saints,  iii.  261,  535 ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees, 
Cambro-BrH,  Saints,  593,  597.)  [J.  G.] 

EUBIC    (1)    (ET4SICR,     EVORICH,     EUTHO- 

BIK,  EvABix),  king  et  the  Visigothic  kingdom 
of  Toulouse  fVom  466  to  484,  and  from  477  on- 
wards master  of  almost   the  whole   of  Spain. 


EUBIO 

Under  him  the'Visigoth  power  reached  its  highest 
point.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor  it  was  cur* 
tailed  by  the  Frails,  while  in  that  of  his  father, 
Theodoric  or  Theodored  I.  (d.  451),  and  hi* 
brothers,  Thorismund  and  Theodoric  II.,  th« 
country  occupied  by  the  Gotlis  had  still  been 
reckoned  as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire 
^*  auxiliamini  reipublicae,"  says  Aetius  to  the 
Groths  before  the  battle  of  Chalons,  **cujus 
membrum  tenetis,"  Jord.  c  36),  while  the 
Gothic  state  had  found  it  necessary  to  submit 
again  and  again  to  the  foedus  with  Rome.  But 
under  Euric  it  took  a  fresh  departure.  **  Euric« 
therefore,  king  of  the  Visigoths,"  says  Jord.  0. 
45,  "  seeing  the  frequent  changes  of  the  Roman 
princes  "  (and  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  king- 
dom, "  Romani  regni  racillationem,"  as  he  says 
in  c  46),  ^  attempted  to  occupy  the  Gauls  in  his 
own  right,  stio  jure."  And  again,  **  totas  Uis- 
panias  Galliasque  sibi  jam  proprio  jure  tenens." 
Thus  the  pretence  of  the  foedus  was  finally  set 
aside,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  tha 
Western  Empire  and  the  rise  of  the  Ostrogoths 
and  Franks,  Euric  appears  as  the  most  powerful 
soyereign  of  the  West  (Dahn,  r.  100). 

The  facts  of  his  reign  are  briefly  these.  Ill 
466,  the  year  of  his  accession,  Euric  sent  legates 
to  the  Eastern  emperor  Leo.  perhaps  with  a  last 
thought  of  renewing  the  foedus.  The  negotia- 
tions, however,  came  to  nothing,  and  in  467  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  made  a  defensive  league 
against  Leo,  Anthemius  and  Rikimir,  who  were 
about  to  attack  Genseric  Beside  his  Vandal  ic 
auxiliaries  in  Gaul  Kuric  also  had  the  support  of 
a  certain  party  among  the  provindals  them- 
selves, as  is  shewn  by  the  evidence  given  at  the 
trial  of  Arvandus,  prefect  of  the  Gauls,  for 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Goths  (Sidon. 
Apoll.  i.  7),  and  in  468  he  attacked  the  new 
made  Western  emperor  Anthemius  simultaneously 
in  Gaul  and  Spain.  In  Spain  the  Gothic  army 
took  Merida  and  Lisbon  from  the  Suevi,  while  in 
Gaul,  the  Bretons  under  Rtothimir,  the  faithfu^ 
allies  of  Rome,  were  defeated  at  Deols,  on  the 
Indro,  and  Bourges  was  captured  (470  ?). 
Between  472  and  474  the  state  of  aflairsat  Rome 
prevented  anv  help  beine  sent  to  the  Burgundiaa 
and  Breton  allies,  and  all  over  the  country  south 
of  the  Loire,  the  enfeebled  Roman  garrisons  were 
no  longer  able  to  make  any  resistance  to  the 
Gothic  attacks.  By  474  the  Gothic  dominion  in 
Gaul  would  have  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Rhone  and  Mediterranean,  and  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Loire,  but  for  one  obstacle — the 
vigorous  defence  of  Auvergne  by  Ecdicius,  son  of 
the  emperor  Avitus,  and  the  famous  bishop  of 
Clermont,  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (Sid.  Apoll.  vii. 
1).  The  history  of  this  dramatic  struggle,  pre- 
served for  us  in  the  letters  of  Sidonius,  thrones 
valuable  light  on  the  whole  state  of  politics  in 
the  5th  century.  It  is  the  last  desperate  effort  ot 
the  provindal  nobility  to  avoid  barbarian 
mastOTS,  and  it  is  a  fight,  too,  of  CatholiciMn 
against  Arianism.  But  it  was  an  unsuccessful 
struggle.  After  besieging  Clermont  in  474, 
Euric  withdrew  tnto  winter  quarters,  while 
Sidonius  and  Eodicius,  in  the  midst  of  a  devas- 
tated country,  organized  fresh  resistance.  But 
with  the  spring  diplomacy  intervened.  Glyoenus, 
fearful  for  Italy,  and  hoping  to  purchase  a  renewal 
of  the  foedus,  had  in  473  formally  ceded  the 
country  to  Euric,  a  compact  rejected  by  Eodidut 
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mi  SlouQB,  and  now  Kepos,  for  the  sam^ 
wm,  icat  legates  to  Euric,  amongst  them 
tW  anooi  Epiphanios  of  ParU  (Ennod.  Vita 
i  Ep^  AA,  83,  JaiL  iL  ^  3t>9),  to  treat 
kfmet,  Eoric  persisted  in  the  demand  for 
kmipA,  and  aeeordtnglj,  in  return  for  a  re- 
anal  •f  the  foedtu  (*-  fidelibua  animis  foedera- 
kitBr,"  SkL  Apoll.  iz.  5%  Ecdidtis  and  Sidonins 
Toe  erived  to  rahmit,  and  the  district  was 
pna  frer  to  the  rerenge  of  the  Goths.  Ecdicius 
M  to  the  Borfundiana,  while  Sidonios  (see  Ep, 
nl  7,  fiv  his  inrcctiTes  against  the  peace — 
*h^Tw  hnjos  foederis,  nee  ntilis  neo  de- 
ar)!*^ after  haring  in  rain  attempted  to  make 
fiTaen^  terms  for  the  Catholics  with  Eoric, 
tiibiijibed  to  Uria,  near  Narbonne  (Sid.  ApolL 
fo.  ^  By  the  influence,  however,  of  Euric's 
■uHtw,  Lm,  he  was  set  at  libertj  after  a  year's 
■iffiwtiacat,  and  appeared  at  the  Gothic  oonrt 
U  hHmaif  where,  during  a  stay  of  two 
■otb,  W  succeeded  in  obtaining  only  one 
mimet  ef  the  king,  so  great  was  the  crowd  of 
eeamdsrs,  and  &  pressure  of  important 
konwiittBg  for  the  decision  of  Enricand  his 
■Bftff.  In  Spp.  riiu  9,  Sidonins  has  left  us  a 
Wioat  pictare  of  the  Gothic  king,  surrounded 
W  bvWriu  envoys,  Roman  legates,  and  eren 
Ptnw  lahiiBsdors.  It  is  little  to  be  wondered 
4  ke  mp,  that  hia  own  bnsineas  was  passed 

*  V«e  mntbam  domino  vaeat  ti1  Ipsl, 
petit  Buhactue  orbls.'' 


^Oatkie  territory  in  (jaul  was  now  bounded  by 
^  Lbir,  the  Rhone,  and  the  two  seas,  while  in 
^n  t  great  many  towns — ^which,  is  not  quite 
^■r-vere  already  held  by  Gothic  garrisons. 
'm  then  starting-points  Euric's  troops  easily 
"VTtt  the  whole  country  when  the  time  for 
te  Kit  great  forward  step  arrired.  in  475  came 
tktUl  ef  Nepos  and  Aogustulus,  and  the  sus- 
**»4  ef  the  empire  of  the  West.  The  news 
^nA  aU  the  barbarian  races  in  Gaul  and  Spain 
^  caitty  aorement.  Enric,  with  an  Ostro- 
9^  reiaforoement  under  Widimer,  crossed 
^  Ppcaecs  in  477,  took  Pampelona  and 
'vigsMs,  sad  annihilated  the  resistance  of  tbe 
&«ia  aekility  in  Tarraoonensis.  By  478  the 
*^  peabraU  had  £illen  to  the  Goths  with 
^  oeeptua  of  a  mountainous  strip  in  the 
*^th-vtst,  reiisqaished  probably  by  treaty  to 
i^^ni  Since  461  no  Ronum  army  had  been 
*<*^f  for  the  protection  of  Spain,  while  some- 
^  « the  allies  of  Bome  and  under  the  shelter 
^^Wdns,  sometimes  as  the  enemies  both  of 
^  ad  the  Sueri,  the  Goths  had  gradually 
^■*Md  themselTea  of  numerous  important 
f^  Ihmi  oonqaest  of  the  peninsula  was 
>w  asplcte,  and  thus,  says  Dahn,  "  a  place  of 
^'P  «is  prorided  for  the  Goths  .  .  .  .  de- 
*^ia  the  following  generation  to  fall  back 
*^  the  Toung  and  all-subduing  power  of  the 
^laab,  ealled  to  a  greater  work  than  they" 
^^Wder^SfiMDMii,  T.  98).  Fresh  successes 
*  ^  feUowed  eloM  upon  the  Spanish  cam- 
^  Aries  was  taken,  480,  Marseilles,  481, 
*i  iHiBiately  the  whole  of  ProTence  up  to  the 
*«>»  Alps(Proc.  b.  G.  i.  1,  quoted  by  Dahn, 
t  '4  Rfwitsnocr  on  the  part  of  the  provincials 
"*^Qifthlje,  and  the  exiled  Nepos,  indeed, 
*^  t6  hare  formally  surrendered  almost  the 
*^«f  soQthcn  Roooian  (Saul  to  Euric.    Euric 


was  now  sovereign  from  the  Loiru  to  the  Straita 
of  Gibraltar,  and  appears  also  as  the  protector 
of  the  neighbouring  barbarian  races  against  the 
encroaching  Franks  (Cast,  Var.  iii.  3\  taking 
the  same  position  towards  them  aa  Theodorio 
the  Great  took  later  in  the  reign  of  Euric's  son 
Alaric,  Theodoric's  son-in-law.  Euric  survived 
the  accession  of  Ghlodwig  three  years,  dying 
before  September,  485. 

Ewrufa  Peraonal  Character ,  and  kU  Per$e(M» 
tioHM  of  the  CatholicB. — ^That  Euric  was  a  ruler 
of  commanding  gifts  and  personality  cannot  be 
doubted.  Even  his  bitterest  enemy,  Sidonins, 
speaks  of  his  courage  and  capacity  in  terms  of 
unwilling  admiration.  '*  Pre-eminent  in  war,  of 
fiery  courage  and  vigorous  youth,"  says  Sidonius 
(^  armis  potens,  acer  animis,  alacer  annis,"  Ep, 
viL  6), "  he  makes  but  one  mistake — that  of  sup- 
posing that  his  successes  are  due  to  the  correct- 
ness of  his  religion,  when  he  owes  them  rather  to 
a  stroke  of  earthly  good  fortune."  He  was  much 
interested  in  religious  matters,  and  was  a  pas- 
sionate Arian,  not  merely  apparently  from 
political  motives,  though  his  persecution  of  the 
Gatholic  bishops  was  dictated  by  sufficient 
political  reasons.  The  letter  of  Sidonius  quoted 
above  throws  great  light  upon  Euric's  relation 
to  the  C!atholic  church,  and  upon  the  state  of 
the  church  under  his  government.  '*  It  must  be 
confessed,"  he  says,  '*  that  although  this  king  of 
the  Goths  is  terrible  because  of  his  power,  I  fear 
his  attacks  upon  the  (Christian  laws  more  than  I 
dread  his  blows  for  the  Roman  walla.  The  mer« 
name  of  C!atholiCy  they  say,  curdles  his  counte- 
nance and  heart  like  vinegar,  so  that  you  might 
almost  doubt  whether  ha  was  more  the  king  of 
his  people  or  of  his  sect.  Lose  no  time,"  he  adds, 
addressing  his  correspondent  Basilius,  bishop  of 
Aix,  '*  in  ascertaining  the  hidden  weakness  of  the 
Gatholic  state,  that  you  may  be  able  to  apply 
prompt  and  public  remedy.  Bordeaux,  riri- 
gueuz,  Rodei,  Limoges,  Gabale,  Eause,  Bazas, 
Ck>mminges,  Auch,  and  many  other  towns,  where 
death  has  cut  off  the  bishops  ('*  summls  sacerdo- 
tibus  ipsorum  morte  truncatis,"  a  passage  mis- 
understood later  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
speaks  of  the  execution  of  bishops,  ffist.  Frano, 
ii.  25),  and  no  new  bishops  have  been  appointed 
in  their  places  .  •  .  ,  mark  the  wide  boundary 
of  spiritual  ruin.  The  evil  grows  every  day 
'with  the  successive  deaths  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
heretics,  both  of  the  present  and  the  past,  might 
be  moved  by  the  suffering  of  congregations  de- 
prived of  their  bishops,  and  in  despair  for  their 
lost  faith."  The  churches  were  crumbling,  and 
thorns  filled  up  the  open  doorways ;  cattle  browsed 
in  the  porches  and  on  the  grase  round  the  altar. 
Even  in  the  town  churches  services  were  rare, 
and  not  only  clerical  discipliLe,  but  the  very 
memory  of  it  seemed  about  fo  periiih.  "For 
when  a  priest  dies,  and  no  episcopal  benediction 
gives  him  a  successor  in  that  church,  not  only  the 
priest  but  the  priest's  office  dies  "  ("  sacerdotium 
moritur,  non  sacerdos").  Not  only  are  there 
vacancies  caused  by  death :  he  gives  the  names  of 
two  bishops,  Crocus  and  Simplicius,  who  have  been 
deposed  and  exiled  bv  Euric.  Finally,  he  implores 
the  aid  of  Basilius,  the  position  of  whose  bishopric 
made  him  diplomatically  important  ("per  voe 
mala  foederum  currnnt,  per  vos  regni  utri  usque 
pacta  conditionesque  portantur")  towards  ob* 
taining  for  the  Catholics  from  the  Gothic  govern- 
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tnent,  at  least  the  right  of  ordaining  bishopi, 
that  **  80  we  may  keep  our  hold  upon  the  people 
•f  the  Gauls,  if  not  €x  foedere,  at  least  ex  fide.'* 

Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  following  century 
echoed  and  exaggerated  the  account  of  Sidonius, 
and  all  succeeding  Catholic  writers  hare  accused 
Euric  of  the  same  intolerant  persecution  of  the 
church.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  perse- 
cution must  be  looked  upon  as  to  a  great  extent 
political.  The  Catholic  bishops  and  the  pro- 
Yineial  nobility  were  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
Romanized  populations.  The  ecclesiastical  orga- 
niiation  made  the  bishops  especially  formidable. 
(See  Dahn*s  remarks  on  the  Vandal  king  Huneric's 
persecutions,  KHmiige  der  Qermanen,  i.  250.) 
Their  intrigues  and  their  opposition  threatened 
the  work  of  Euric's  life,  and  did,  in  fact,  backed 
by  the  arms  of  the  orthodox  Franks,  destroy  it 
In  the  reign  of  his  successor.  But  whether  the 
persecution  was  more  religious  or  more  political, 
it  has  a  special  interest  as  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  that  oppression  in  the  name  of 
religion,  of  which  the  later  history  of  the  Goths 
and  of  the  Spain  they  conquered,  is  ererywhere 
full  (Dahn,  ▼.  101> 

It  is  certain,  howeTer,  that  Euric  by  no  means 
oppressed  the  Romans  as  such.  His  minister 
Leo  was  of  an  illustrious  Roman  family  (Sid. 
ApoU.  viii.  3),  and  so  also  was  the  count  Vio- 
torius,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  goTemment 
of  Anvergne  after  its  surrender  (Sid.  ApoU.  rii. 
17 ;  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  35).  It  was  probably  by  Leo's 
help  that  Euric  drew  up  the  code  of  laws  of 
which  Isidore  and  others  speak.  ^  Sub  hoc  rege 
Gothi  legum  statuta  in  scriptis  habere  coeperunt. 
Nam  antea  tantum  moribus  et  consuetudine 
tmiebantur."  (^Hisi.  Goth,  apudEip.  Sagr.  ▼!.  486.) 
Dahn,  A'&nige  der  Oermatwn,  Vie  AHh,  p.  88- 
101.  See  list  of  sources  and  literature  prefixed. 
For  the  ultra-Catholic  view  of  the  persecution. 
Game's  Ktrchengetck,  von  Spanieny  ii.  1,  484. 

[M.  A.  W.] 

EUBIO  (2)  (Greg.  Tur.  ffiH.  Fr,  Epit.  cap. 
83X  king  of  Gallicia.    [Eburic]  [C.  H.] 

EUBIELA,  Breton  saint  of  the  7th  cent., 
daughter  of  king  Hoel  III.  (otherwise  called 
Judicael)  and  sister  of  St.  Josse.  Lobineau 
mentions  a  parish  church  dedicated  to  her  in 
the  diocese  of  Dol,  not  far  from  Dinan.  She  was 
commemorated  on  Oct.  1.  (Lobineau,  Samts  de 
Bretagney  vol.  iL  p.  117,  ed.  1836 ;  BoU.  Acta 
SS.  Oct.  1, 198.)  [C.  H.] 

EUBOLDUS  (CuROLDUS,  Conradus)  is  giren 
as  twenty-fourth  bishop  of  Bexanfon,  between 
Wandelbertus  and  Auruleus,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century.  He  is  said  to  hare  died 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  episcopate  {OaiL 
Cktiit,  XT.  19).  [S.  A.  B.] 

EUBOSIA,  riigin  martyr  at  Jacca,  a  town 
in  Spain  by  the  river  Aragon,  under  the  Saracens 
in  the  8th  century;  commemorated  June  25. 
(BolL  Acta  S8,  Jun.  v.  88.)  [C.  H.] 

EURVYL.    [EuBFTL.] 

EUBYN  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Helig  Foel, 
who  was  descended  from  Caradog  Fraichfras, 
and  chieltfiin  of  a  district  which  was  overflowed, 
and  is  now  known  as  the  Lafan  Sands  in  Beau- 
narif  Bay,  Carnanronshire.     Like  his  father  and 
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brothers,  he  is  included  among  the  saints,  bnl 
has  no  feast  or  church  dedication  (Rees,  WeisJk 
BUnts,  103,  298,301-2;  Williams,  Emm.  Wehh, 
148>  [J.  G.] 

EUSANIUS  (1),  martyr  under  Maximinian  in 
the  Samnite  town  of  Furconium,  near  Aquila ; 
commemorated  July  9.  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  JuL  iL 
601.)  [C.  H.] 

EUSANIUS  (S),  bishop  of  Agrigentnm.  Hia 
son  Euplus  in  594  is  to  receive  a  fair  share 
of  the  goods  which  belonged  to  Eusanius  before 
he  became  bishop :  so  directs  Gregory  the  Great 
(lib.  iv.  indict  xii.  Ep.  37,  Migne,  Ixxrii.  711 ; 
Jafl*<S,  Eeg.  Pont.  p.  109>  [A  H.  D.  A] 

EUSEBIA  (1),  empress,  second  wife  of  Con- 
stantius  II.  We  learn  from  Julian  that  she  was 
born  at  Thessalonica,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a 
consul.  (Or.  ui.  $§  107,  109.)  She  had  two 
brothers,  Ensebius  and  Hypatius,  oonsulars. 
(Amm.  xxL  6.  4.)  Her  marriage  with  the  em- 
peror took  place  apparently  in  352  or  353. 
(Tillemont,  Emp.  iv.  26.)  His  affection  for  her 
is  shewn  by  the  £sct  that  he  called  a  new  province 
of  the  empire,  comprising  Bithynia,  &C.,  after  her 
name.  (Amm.  xvii.  7. 6.)  In  354  she  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  life  of  Julian,  whose  firm 
friend  she  continued  to  be,  and  whose  panegyric 
on  her  is  still  preserved,  being  numbered  as  his 
third  oration.  (Cf.  esp.  §§  118,  121  and  Ad 
Aih.  §  273.)  It  was  greatly  owing  to  her  influencki 
that  he  received  the  title  of  Caesar  in  355,  and 
also  the  hand  of  Helena.  (Zosim.  iiL  L ;  JuL 
Ad  Ath.  §  274  A ;  TrUbner  ed.)  In  356,  during 
her  husband's  expedition  across  the  Rhine,  she 
paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  she  was  received 
with  great  honour.  (Jul.  Or.  iiu  §  129  c.)  In 
the  following  year  apparently  she  persuaded 
Coostantius  to  make  Julian  governor  of  the 
nations  beyond  the  Alps.  (Zmim.  iii.  1.)  Her 
death  is  only  alluded  to  incidentally.  (Amm. 
xxi.  6.  4.)  She  never  had  any  children,  and  one 
serious  charge  is  brought  against  her  br 
Ammianus  (xvL  10.  18X  namely,  that  through 
jealousy  she  several  times  induced  Helena  the 
wife  of  Julian  to  take  drugs,  which  produced 
abortion.  With  the  exception  of  this,  all 
authorities  speak  of  her  with  high  praise. 
Julian  of  course  lavishes  upon  her  the  most 
fulsome  compliments,  but  besides  that,  Zosimus 
(I.  c)  speaks  of  her  as  highly  educated  and  en- 
dowed with  discernment  extraordinary  for  her 
sex,  and  Ammianus  (xxi.  6,  4)  describes  her  as 
excelling  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  mind 
and  in  beauty  o{  person. 

It  is  possible  that  St.  Chrysostom  alludes  to 
her  (/ti  Epist.  ad  PMi.  Bom.  xv.)  where  he  speaks 
of  an  empress  whose  death  was  the  result  of  un- 
lawful efforts  to  procure  by  drugs  the  fiiLrfol* 
ness  which  Qod  had  seen  tit  to  withhold  from 
her.  Of  her  attitude  towards  the  church  we 
have  not  much  information.  Theodoret  (ff,  E 
ii.  16.  28)  states  that  Uberins  in  exile  rejected 
her  presents,  as  he  did  those  of  the  em- 
peror, from  which  we  should  gather  that  she 
belonged  to  the  Anan  party,  and  this  is  probable 
on  other  grounds.  Suidas  (sub  nom.  Leontius) 
relates  a  story  of  Leontius  bishop  of  Tripolht  in 
Lydia  failing  to  pay  her  the  adulation  which 
the  other  bishops  displayed,  and  her  anger  on 
account  of  it.     Leontius  is  called  an  Arian  by 
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fUvtdrfiu.  B«ro]iio<  appeare  to  go  bejond 
tb(  aitWritief  when  he  speaks  of  her  as  the 
QitiftiM'  of  «U  her  hnsbiaiid's  attacks  upon 
t^  UtiioUc  faith.  (Baron.  ^  £  an.  356  cxxtI.) 

TM   FAT 
SOBEBIA  (BX  pntended  rirgin  of  the  Mani- 
i^MH,  wwHoiid  bf  Angnstine  (De  Baerei, 

"^<«X  [a  H.] 

EUSEBIA  (tX  a  da^xmeM  of  the  Macedonian 
mi  atCoiitaatiAODle.  She  was  an  intimati*  friend 
c^Cuariu,  who  bnilt  a  church  in  that  dty  in 
kmrtfStTbjTTSiu.  rCAESARius  (6).]  £a»ebia 
bdtkm  and  groonda  in  the  suborba  of  the 
otj,  vkn  ihe  had  concealed  relics  of  the  forty 
BttitTB  who  fofiered  at  Sebaste.  When  on  her 
w-M,ih«  chaiged  the  Macedonian  monka  of 
rwrfwriiwple  to  buy  her  remaina  where  the 
Rba  vm  deponted,  but  to  keep  the  fact  of 
tter  oocMlmcnt  there  a  aecrei.  The j  fnlfilled 
^  Wr  nqoMta,  and  boilt  a  anbterranean 
otirf  aiQiad  the  rttics  and  her  remaina,  and 
>  Mbf  hooae  o?er  them  (Sozomen,  «.  a.)* 
CiHriQi  aad  hif  wife  agreed  that  whichever  of 
tWa  died  fint  shonld  bury  the  other  by  the 
K^  «f  KoMtna,  and  he  therefore  purchased  the 
rn^etj  for  that  purpose.  Hia  wife  died  firat, 
mi  %u  buried  there  accordingly.  It  was  on 
^  pnpo^  that  Caeaariua  built  hia  church, 
^  Mt  OBtU  after  the  buildinga  erected  by  the 
•nb  U  fallen  into  ruins. 

h  tW  iManvhile  the  monka  nad  left  Con- 
^otiM^  probably  after  the  edicU  of  A.D.  423 
Ancted  agaiBft  the  Macedoniana  (Cod,  TheodL 
t^  T.  59, 60  =  13X  but  without  oommunicat- 
af  tkc  Kcret  about  the  relics  to  any  one.  Not 
)<f  after  the  erection  of  the  church,  however, 
^  »at  diKOTered  by  means  of  Polychronius, 
'F!*Mtf  of  the  city,  who,  when  a  youth,  had 
"^KB^d  the  burial  of  Eusebia.  He  succeeded 
■  tactt^  tht  only  surrivor  of  the  monlu,  who 
*>*  ■  poHMoo  of  the  secret,  and  through  him 
**»  RTcaled.  The  relics  baring  thus  been 
■^A«y  vere  placed  in  a  splendid  reliquary, 
J*jW  b«eB  pnspared  (or  them  by  the  empress 
2*^<rii>  >id  canied  in  a  grand  procession  into 
weiiifdi  of  St  Thyrsus  (Sozomen,  u, «.).  Soz- 
«a  tilb  OS  that  he  was  present  on  the  occa- 
u.  htmm  relates  the  story  under  a.d.  538. 

rr  w  D.I 

KI^EBIA  (4),  Tirgin  at  Mylasa,  in  the  5th 
!«3rr.  (BoU.  Acta  ^A  24  Jan.  it  600.) 
^'''^^(S).]  [C.  H.] 

EISKBIA  (9),  mother  tf  Theodoric  the 
^  [ImnTA.] 

KSEBU  (ex  "Patricia,"  addressed  by 
*«P»yths  Great  in  603.  (Ub.  xiU.  indict,  vi. 
gt3t  Migne,  Ixxrii.  1282.)  JProm  this 
*^  it  "nm  that  her  mind  was  either  so 
S***i  ia  riches,  or  perhaps  so  occupied  by 
|*<  t^dtsoos  disorders  of  the  imperial  city 
yg  OTJtaUs)  that  aha  could  not  write  to 
^yj-  He  oouasela  her  to  turn  her  thoughta 
'T"  twirds  tilings  spiritual ;  he  prays  that 
^^ii  this  world  pass  a  tranquil  life  with 
■I  BMt  ioble  husband,  and  rejoice  in  the  wel- 
^«f  tbt  bid  Strat«gins,  until  at  some  distant 
J^**  ni^et  her  eternal  reward.  Gossan- 
^i>  bis  Botes  on  this  letter,  can  h«rdly  be 
^a  csaelading  that  she  is  the  Eusebia, 
^^  «f  Rttstidana  Patricia,  mentioued  i^  a  | 
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letter  of  Gregory  in  598,  where  Sttategias  U 
also  named,  he  being  probably  Eusebia 's  son 
(lib.  riii.  ind.  i.  ep.  22X  Rusticiana  had  once 
resided  at  Rome,  out  had  remored  to  Constant 
tinople.  fC.  H.] 

EUSEBIA  (7X  abbess,  was  the  uingnter  of 
aobie  parents,  Adalbrand  and  St.  RictmJe, 
but  was  brought  up  by  her  grandmother,  St. 
(iertrude,  abb^s  of  Hamay  or  Hamaige  (Hama* 
tichenseX  on  whose  death  in  649  £usebia  was 
chosen  as  her  successor.  As,  however,  she  was 
only  tweWe  years  old,  her  mother,  who  was  abbess 
of  Marchiennes,  on  the  Scarpe,  between  Flanders 
and  Hainault,  desired  her  to  come  and  learn  to 
obey  before  she  tried  to  command  others.  Eusebia 
objected,  but  was  obliged  to  obey  an  order  which 
her  mother  obtained  Arom  Cluvis  II.,  and  she 
came  to  Marchiennes  (Marciana),  accompanied 
by  all  her  nuns.  She  bore  ill  her  subjection  to 
St.  Gertrude,  and  would  often  cross  secretly  at 
night  to  Hamay,  chant  the  offices  there,  and 
return  next  day  to  Marchiennes.  Chaittised  and 
even  seriously  injured  by  her  mother,  she  still 
remained  firm,  and  she  was  at  length  allowed 
to  take  back  her  nuns  to  Hamay,  of  which 
oonyent  she  then  became  abbess,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  Here  she  showed  extraordinary  wisdom 
and  power  of  command,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  about  ▲.D.  660.  She  is  com- 
memorated on  March  16.  {Acta  SS.  Mar.  ii.  452 ; 
Migne,  Patrol.  Ut.  149,  tS3 ;  Baillet,  Vin  de$ 
Samii,  Mar.  16.)  p.  G.  S.] 

EUSEBIANI,  followers  of  Eusebius  of  Nico* 
media.    [Eusebius  (60).] 
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EUSEBIUS  (IX  succeeded  Marcellus  as  bishop 
of  Rome  A.O.  309  or  310.  He  was  banished 
to  Sicily  by  Maxentius,  where  he  died  after  a 
pontificate  of  four  months  (from  April  18  to 
August  17X  His  body  was  brought  back  to  Rome, 
and  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  on  the 
Appian  Way.  The  days  of  the  month  assigned 
above  to  his  accession  and  death  are  those  given 
in  our  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  authority, 
the  Liberian  catalogue  (a.d.  354X  which  how 
ever  in  this  case  slightly  contradicts  itself  in 
giving  4  months  and  16  days  as  the  duration 
of  his  episcopHte.  It  contains  no  intimation  of 
the  jear,  nor  any  facts.  The  Liberian  Deporifio 
Epiacoporum  gives  Sept.  26  as  the  date  of  his 
burial,  the  interval  between  which  day  and  that 
of  his  death  being  easily  accounted  for  by  his 
having  died  in  Sicily  and  been  buried  at  Rome. 
Later  authorities  varv  much  as  to  the  date  and 
duration  of  his  reign,  the  Felician  catalogue 
(A.D.  530)  giving  the  latter  as  7  years,  1  month, 
3  days,  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius  (ndatin.  l.Galer.) 
as  7  months.  The  Felician  catalogue  describes 
him  as  a  Greek  by  birth  and  the  son  of  a  phy« 
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ftidtn,  and  tpeaks  of  the  iDvention  of  the  Cron 
daring  his  episcopate,  of  the  baptism  bj  him  of 
Jadas  Quiriacns,  and  of  his  intennent  in  the 
cemetery  of  Callistos.  Judas  Qniriacns,  other- 
wise Jndas  Cyriaciis,  was  said  to  hare  been  the 
iinder  of  the  Cross  of  our  Lord,  whence  his  name 
(Platina,  de  Vit  Pontif.  art.  Easebios,  p.  41). 
But  the  authentic  acconnts  of  the  finding  of  the 
supposed  true  cross  by  Helena  place  the  event 
much  later  than  Eusebius,  and  hence  the  stories 
connecting  him  with  it  are  given  up  both  by 
the  Bollandists  and  Baronius.  Hardly  anything 
indeed  was  known  with  any  certainty  about  this 
bishop  till  the  recent  discoveries  of  De  Rossi  in 
the  catacombs  threw  a  new  light  on  thli  page 
of  papal  history.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  he  was  known  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Callistus  on  the  Appian  Way,  the 
fact  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  Liberian 
Deposit,  Epi90,y  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Felician 
catalogue,  whereas  his  two  immediate  prede- 
cessors,  Marcellinus  and  Marcellns,  were  spoken 
of  as  interred  elsewhere,  in  the  cemetery  of 
Priscilla.  But  ancient  itineraries,  written  bv 
persons  who  had  visited  these  tombs,  while  still 
open  to  view,  described  his  resting-place  as  not 
being  the  papal  crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  Callis- 
tus, where  all  the  popes  (with  the  two  exceptions 
named)  since  Pontianus  had  been  laid,  but  a 
separate  one  at  some  distance  from  it.  Accord- 
ingly, De  Rossi  sought  for  this  crypt,  and  found 
it,  and  therein  discovered,  in  the  years  18.S2  and 
1856,  fVagmsnts  of  the  inscription  placed  by 
pope  Damasus  over  the  grave.  This  inscription 
was  indeed  previously  known  by  means  of  copies 
taken  and  preserved  before  the  closing  of  the 
catacombs.  But  it  was  uncertain  whether  it 
referred  to  Eusebius  the  pope  or  to  some  other 
Eusebius*.  Batbnius,  who  quotes  it,  takes  it  as 
referring  to  the  priest  Eusebius  who  suffered  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Constantius  in  con- 
nexion with  the  recall  of  pope  Liberius.  Tille- 
mont,  and  the  Bollandists,  on  the  other  hand, 
refer  it. to  tho  pope.  All  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  latter  view  -has  now  been  set 
at  rest  by  the  discovery^  in  the  crypt  referred 
to,  not  only  of  some  foity-eiz  fragments  of  a 
slab  bearinz  a  copy  of  the  original  inscription, 
but  some  also  of  toe  original  slab,  identified  as 
such  by  the  well-known  peculiar  characters  of 
the  Damasine  inscriptions.  The  inscription  is 
•s  follows : — 

**  Damasus  E^pisoopus  fisd. 
KeracllQS  vetoit  lapses  peccata  dolere 
Eiisebliis  miseros  docult  sua  crimina  Here 
Sdnditur  in  partes  popiilus  gliscente  l^irore 
Soditio  ca<<dc8  bellum  diaoordia  llies 
Extempio  parlter  pulsl  ferltate  tyranni 
Int4*gni  cum  rectnr  aervaret  foedera  pHds 
PcrtuUt  exillam  dumino  sub  Judice  laetos 
Litore  Tiinacrlo  mundum  vitamqu«>  reliquit. 
Kusibio  Epiaoc^  et  martyri." 

On  each  side  of  the  verses  a  single  file  of  letters 
records  the  name  of  the  engraver  of  this  as  well 
IS  of  all  the  other  Damasine  inscriptions,  thus  : 
— **  Furius  Diony»ius  Filoc^ilus  scribsit  Damasis 
pappae  cultor  atque  amator."  We  thus  have 
revealed  to  us  a  state  of  things  at  Rome  of  which 
no  other  record  has  been  preserved.  It  would 
•eem  that,  on  the  cessation  of  the  Diocletian 
^aecution,  the  church  there  was  rent  into  two 
"  '  on  the  subject  of  the  terms  of  readiuis- 


sion  of  the  lapsed  to  oommnnion :  that  one  He> 
radius  headed  a  party  who  were  for  readmisBtob 
without  requirement  of  the  penitential  disctplioe 
insisted  on  by  Eusebius;  that  the  consequent 
tumults,  accompanied  by  bloodshed,  were  snd> 
that  ^the  tyrant"  Ifaxentius  interposed,  and 
banished  the  leaders  of  both  Actions ;  and  that 
Eusebius,  having  died  during  his  exile  in  Sicily, 
thus  obtained  the  name  of  martyr. 

It  appears  further,  from  the  similar  Damssins 
inscription  on  Marcellns,  that  the  contest  had 
begun  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  before  the 
episcopate  of  Eusebius,  and  that  in  his  time  also 
the  heathen  civil  power  had  interposed,  banish- 
ing Marcellns  who,  as  well  as  his  snoceasor,  had 
required  penance  firom  the  lapsi,  and  so  aoced 
tumults  and  sanguinary  conflicts.  [MarceUiGB.] 
It  is  possible  that  the  person  refemd  to  by  the 
word  ^  alterius  **  in  the  inscription  on  Maroellis 
in  the  lines, 

**  Crimen  ob  alterius  CSbristom  qui  In  pace  neprtt 
Finibus  ezpulsus  patriae  cat  feritate  tjrruml,'' 

was  the  same  Heraclius  who  opposed  Ens^insi 
The  way  in  which  his  name  occurs  in  the  in* 
scription  on  Eusebius  suggests  the  idea  that  b« 
may  have  been  elected  as  an  antipope  by  his  part)^ 
This  view  is  taken  by  Lipsius  {Chronologie  det 
rdmiachen  BiachSfe),  However  that  mi^t  be, 
the  whole  ground  of  dispute  was  essentially  th( 
same  as  whist  had  led  to  the  first  election  of  ai 
antipope,  viz.  Novatian,  after  the  Decian  perse- 
cution,  some  fifty  years  before ;  bat  with  the« 
differences;  that  on  the  earlier  occasion  th< 
question  was  whether  the  lopti  were  to  be  !«• 
admitted  to  communion  at  all  or  not,  th< 
schismatics  being  on  the  side  of  severity;  <a 
the  later  occasion  the  question  was  only  about 
the  conditions  of  their  readmission,  the  dissen 
tients  being  on  the  side  of  laxity.  In  both  in 
stances  the  church  of  Rome,  as  represented  bi 
her  lawful  bishops,  seems  to  have  held  a  con 
sistent  and  judicious  course,  however  disgracefu 
to  the  Christian  community  the  ■<*«niiMU  tha 
accompanied  the  later  contest 

There  are  three  spurious  decretal  epistles  at 
tributed  to  Eusebius;  one  to  the  bishops  « 
Campania  and  Tuscia,  referring  to  the  Inventio 
of  the  Cross,  and  ordering  the  celebration  of 
festival  in  its  honour;  containing  also  a  loo 
lecture  on  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  direi 
tions  as  to  the  reconciliation  of  properly  baptiz< 
heretics  by  the  imposition  of  hands  of  bishop 
Two  others,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  GaMl  an 
of  Egypt,  relate  mainly  to  accusations  brong) 
against  bishops  and  clergy,  the  object  being  \ 
afford  them  protection  and  immunity. 

There  are  also   four  decretals   attributed   i 
him,  allowing  betrothed  giris  to  enter  moon 
teries,  ordering  the  Eucharist  to  be  consecrate 
on  white  linen  only,  enjoining  the  ohserrau 
of  fasts,  and  regulating  the  banquets  of  kishuji 
None  of  these   documents  have  'any  claim 
autheuticitr.    There  is  however  a  decree  of  h 
which  Benedict  XIV.,  while  allowing  the   pr 
bable  spuriousness  of  the  rest,  refers  to  as  quoti 
by  Ivo  of  Chartres,  and  as  genuine,  the  subj^i 
being    Extreme    (Jnction    (Benedict    XIV. 
Servorum  Dei  Beatifioatume^  iiL  32.  31).      M« 
tene  also  {de  Antiquia  EaclestM  Ji^itmA,   c 
art.  2)  refers  to  this  decree  as  preserx-«>d    I 
Ivo,  adducing  it  as  a  proof,  among  many  othei 
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tfcu  Extreme  Uactlon  was  anciently  admlnis- 
ttfti  be&re  the  Viaticum,  and  hence  while  the 
f^ksiwu  ttill  in  possesdon  of  his  fkcnlties, 
•d  Mt,  M  in  later  times,  when  recorery  was 
hafainioL  **Jabet  cnim  Eusebins  illo  decreto 
It  Sifltfdos  circa  aegrotantem  poenitentem  ora- 
m»  dicat,  et  oiigat  earn  oleo  sancto^  et  Encha- 
rirtitm  d  dinict'* 

Bovtios,  00  the  antbority  of  the  spurious 
ietoof  EoMbiiis  ofVercelli,  states  that  the  pope 
EoMifaras  baptized  this  prelate,  and  gave  him 
kk  evn  iame.  TOIemont  gives  no  credence  to 
Uii  ttory,  which  rests  on  no  good  antbority. 
EBseUw  is  boaoored  as  a  saint  and  confessor  on 
t^  tttk  September  in  the  Roman  Calendar. 

[J.  B.] 

iwHiuB.— Mdiopt  without  See  or  Ocnmtrj 
■wtioaed  or  apparent 

EUSEBIUS  (8X  subscribed  the  council  of 
iaUck  AJK  347  (Athan.  i.  133,  Patr.  Oraec 
nr.  337).  [W.  M.  S.] 

EUSEBIUS  (SX  a  bishop,  deposed  by  the 
Souiisa  party  at  the  council  of  Seleucia  ▲.D. 
^  tdptber  with  Acacias  (Athanas.  de  Synod. 
^5«J,f  12;  Socr.  H.  E.  ii.  40).  [E.  V.] 

EUSEBIUS  (4X  A  bishop,  brother  of  Chro- 
9aim  hiihop  of  Aqnileia  (g.  v.X  and  very 
d«l^  alhed  with  iiim  (**non  plus  naturi  quam 
Bwm  tsqoalttate  germanos,"  Jerome,  Ep.  8, 
^  SicenaX  He  was  present  at  the  baptism  of 
Hms,  who  speaks  of  him  as  being,  though 
^  ft  descoa,  yet  a  father  to  him,  and  his 
^Ktcr  is  the  creed  and  the  Christian  faith 
(Bat  AfA  i  Ay  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
&)«di  rf  St.  Jerome,  and  drew  from  him 
■■c  cif  his  letters  from  the  Syrian  Desert 
(Ijg*^  7,  8,  ed.  Vail).  He  was  afterwards  a 
^"^  SI  is  known  from  Rufinus  (loc  dt.), 
k«  hit  ice  ii  uncertain.  The  editor  of  the 
nrb  «f  Chromatios  (Migne,  Patrol,  zx.  257) 
i^itifiei  him  with  the  bishop  of  Bologna, 
*^  Bsme  occurs  as  being  present  at  the 
owO  held  at  Aqnileia  a-D.  381.  But  this 
B  ^ esBJecturaL  He  died  ▲.D.  395,  as  appears 
^  Jccoim's  letter  to  Heliodoms  {Ep.  60,  §  19, 
•i  MX  [W.  H,  F.] 

nJSEBIUS  (^  of  Alexandria,  a  writer  of 
■Bseti,  shout  whom  Oalland  hesitates  not  to 
BT  tkt  ''all  is  uncertain;  nothing  can  be 
^latd  ea  good  grounds  as  to  his  age  or  as  to 
ta»  tokopric"  {BSbl.  Patr.  riil  p.  xxiii.).  It  is 
*«£as  te  dwell  oo  the  attempts  to  identify  him 
*^  EMchius,  the  Alexandrian  deacon,  who  be- 
«a*  Vfidiop  of  Laodicea  in  the  3rd  century, 
J^  IsBebios  of  Caesarea,  with  Eusebins  of 
***«.  The  ascetic  writer,  Nico  the  younger, 
^  tk  tlth  century,  cited  some  answers  of 
^Sseoiaa,  the  Alexandrian,  to  the  great  Euse- 
«i«f  Alexandria"  (Fabricius,  BiU.  Or.  vol. 
*  p.  285 ;  i*.  Tal.  xi  p.  277,  ed.  1801).  This 
^Qs  died  in  404.  **•  But  Nioo  lived  far  too 
■^to  1m  of  any  authority  •*  (Pusey,  Doct.  of 
^  iVwsBCs,  p.  449).  One  of  Eusebins*  ser- 
tWt  oo  Almsgiving,  was  preached,  at 
ome  time  after  the  death  of  *'holy 
,  which  happened  after  the  tatking  of 
^^»  hf  Alaric  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  cited 
^  bv  John  of  Damascus  in  his  Parallels 
Op.  ii.  316,  331,  391,  393,  422,  425, 
^SfVn.  KOGK. — VOL.  U. 


470,  473,  561,  576,  597,  598,  637,  660,  669, 
671,  675,  697,  701^  but  by  the  author  of  the 
Parallels  in  the  Rochefoucauld  MS.,  who  lived 
a  century  earlier,  in  the  first  year  of  Heraclins 
(Le  Quien^  t6.  ii.  279,  749 ;  tne  quotations  are 
in  t&.  777,  783).  He  cannot  therefore  be  re- 
ferred (as  Le  Quien  suggested.  Or.  Christ,  ii. 
905)  to  the  times  of  the  first  Saracen  caliphlu 
The  difficulty  is  rather  increased  than  abated  by 
a  Life  of  Eusebins,  printed  by  Card.  Mai  in  his 
SpidUgium  Homanumf  ix.  703  ff.,  which  gives 
this  account  of  him:  Eusebins  was  a  devout 
monk,  revered  for  his  sanctity,  who  lived  in  the 
mountain  country  of  Egypt  while  Cyril  was 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Cyril  paid  him  a  visit, 
and,  when  dying,  recommended  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  clergy  agree ;  a  deputation  is  sent 
to  Eusebins;  he  deprecat^  the  proposed  eleva- 
tion ;  his  visitors  leave  him ;  he  resolves  to  fly 
by  night  into  the  Thebaid ;  on  the  way  a  voice 
warns  him  to  return :  he  obeys,  and  when  again 
invited  to  Alexandria,  proceeds  thither,  is  con- 
secrated by  Cyril,  who  dies  that  night ;  Euse- 
bins is  enthroned,  and  preaches  every  Sunday 
with  great  effect :  he  converts  an  obstinate  sinner 
of  high  birth  and  great  wealth,  called  Alex- 
ander ;  after  a  seven  years'  episcopate,  foreseeing 
his  end,  he  tells  Alexander  of  a  visit  paid  by 
him  in  early  life  to  the  Cross  and  the  Holy 
Resurrection"  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  a  vision 
which  had  assured  him  of  Christ's  benignity 
even  to  the  negligent  among  His  servants. 
Wishing  to  die  in  his  old  retreat,  he  is  escorted 
thither  with  tapers  by  the  Alexandrian  people, 
after  consecrating  Alexander  as  his  successor, 
and  on  his  arrival,  he  commends  his  **  most  sweet 
children  "  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  to  their  new 
pastor,  and  dies  **  with  a  smile  upon  his  face." 
The  biographer,  John  the  Notary,  adds  that  he 
had  received  a  book  of  ascetic  maxims,  drawn 
up  by  Eusebins,  from  the  author's  own  hand, 
had  aifter  his  death  given  it  into  the  keeping  of 
Alexander,  and  when  Alexander  himself  died 
(20  years  afler  Eusebins)  had  had  it  transcribed 
by  the  calligrapher  Mosobius.  This  account 
cannot  be  received,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
Dioscorus  succeeded  Cyril  in  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria, and  no  place  in  the  list  of  its  occupants 
can  be  found  for  Eusebins.  Nor  can  Eusebiui's 
bishopric  be  placed  at  a  Syrian  Alexandria. 
Mai  abandons  the  problem  as  hopeless;  and  it 
would  seem  that  if  Eusebins  was  a  bishop,  and 
a  bishop  in  Egypt,  he  was  either  a  "  vacant ' 
bishop  ((TxoXd^fltfy)  or  consecrated  honoris  causd^ 
without  a  see,  like  the  **  John,  bishop  and  monk," 
in  the  Life  of  St.  Sabas,  c.  21,  or  the  Lazarus 
(we  cannot  say  Barses  and  Eulogius  [EULOQIUS 
(4)],  cf.  Theod.  iv.  16,  18)  mentioned  by  Sozo- 
men,  vi.  34,  not  to  speak  of  other  instances  in 
the  early  Irish  church.  (See  Fabricius,  Bib!, 
Or.  vol.  V.  p.  275,  Le.  vol.  vii.  p.  295,  ed.  1801.) 
As  to  his  age,  we  must  be  content  with  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  he  belongs  to  the  5th  or 
the  6th  century.  Fabricius  (^BiU.  Or.  vol.  v.  p. 
275)  says  that  18  Homilies  of  Eusebins  were 
found  and  cited  by  Turrianns,  and  some  were 
known  to  Holstcnius  and  Allatius.  A  complete 
list  of  these  sermons  is  given  by  Mai,  as  follows : 
1.  On  Fasting  (in  Mai's  SpicUegium  Romanwn^ 
ix.  1).  2.  On  Love  {ib.  ix.  16).  3.  On  the  In^ 
O'rnation  and  its  Causes  (i&.  ix.  21).  4.  On 
Thiin/ifulness  in  Sickness  (ib.  ix.  6:>2).    b.  Oh 
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Imparting  Grace  to  him  t\cit  lacks  it  (i&.  iz.  659). 
6.  On  Sudden  Death,  or,  those  that  die  by  snares 
<*&.  ix.  664).  7.  On  New  Moon,  Sabbath,  and  on 
not  observing  the  voices  of  Birds  (i&.  ix.  666). 
S,  On  Commemoration  of  Saints  (t5.  ix.  669).  9. 
On  Meals,  at  sach  festivals  (ib,  ix.  673).  10. 
On  the  Nativity  (ib.  ix.  679).  11.  On  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  (ib.  ix.  679).  12.  On  *'AH  thou  He  that 
should  comei**  (ib,  ix.  685).  13.  On  the  Coming  of 
John  into  Hades,  and  on  the  DevU  (ib.  ix.  688). 
14.  On  the  Dreason  of  Judas  (ib.  iz.  693).  15. 
On  the  DevU  and  Hades  (ib.  ix.  696).  16.  On 
theLortTs  />ay  (Galland.  viii.292>  17.  On  the 
Fassion,  for  the  Preparation  Day  (among  "  Spu- 
ria "  in  Chrysoatom,  ed.  Montfaucon,  xi.  793). 
18.  On  the  Sesurrection  (ib.  z.  787).  19.  On 
the  Ascension  (ib.  xiii.  247).  20.  On  the  Second 
Advent  (Mai,  Class.  Auct.  x.  595).  21.  On 
*"  Astronomers**  (Mai,  Patr.  Nov.  Bibl.  ii.  522). 
22.  On  Almsgiving,  and  on  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus  (ib.  ii.  501).  Eusobius  adheres  simply 
to  the  Catholic  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation.  He  uses  the  ordinary  Eastern 
phrase,  '^  Chnst  our  God  **  (8.  On  Almsgiving), 
speaks  of  Him  as  Maker  of  the  world  (i6.),  as 
Master  of  the  creation  (On  Besturrection),  as 
present  from  the  beginning  with  the  prophets 
(Ascension),  and  as  the  Lord  whom  Isaiah  saw  in 
his  vision  ^Oii  the  Baptism).  He  calls  the  Holy 
Spirit  consubstantial  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  (ib.) ;  in  the  sermon  on  Almsgiving  he  calls 
the  Virgin  Mother  •*  Ever- virgin  "  and  ''Theo- 
tocos,"  and  *^  our  undefiled  Lady."  He  insists  on 
free  will  and  responsibility.  *'God  made  man 
capable  of  free  choice  ...  He  saith, '  If  yoo  do  not 
choose  to  hear  Me,  I  do  not  compel  yon.'  God 
could  make  thee  good  against  thy  will,  but  what 
is  involuntary  is  unrewa^ed  ....  If  He  wrote  it 
down  that  I  was  to  commit  sin,  and  1  do  commit 
it,  why  does  He  judge  me  ?  "  If  a  man  means  to 
please  God,  **  God  holds  out  a  hand  to  him 
straightway,*'  &c  "Time  is  short,  eternity  is 
long, '  is  the  point  which  he  urges  in  the  ser- 
mon on  Almsgiving,  "  Provide  for  your  salva- 
tion before  the  fair  (Torfiyvpts)  is  broken  up, 
while  yet  there  are  those  who  buy  and  sell  oil." 
**  If  a  man  keep  death  ever  in  mind,  he  will  sin 
no  more."  He  enforces  almsgiving.  ^  Some  say, 
there  is  time  enough:  I  am  like  my  grand- 
father, 1  shall  live,  long  as  he  did ;  or  I  shall 
have  a  long  illness  . . .  Vain  excuse !  Remember 
the  man  who  pulled  down  his  house,  kc  Do 
not  say,  I  must  first  provide  for  my  children. 
Death  comes  like  a  thief,  and  shuts  you  up  in  a 
little  abode  (oUiaK^  fi^P^)  of  three  cubits." 
Eusebius  is  repeatedly  severe  on  Pharisaic  for- 
malism. A  virginal  life,  self-control,  sleeping 
on  hard  beds  or  on  the  ground,  much  fasting, 
avail  not  without  active  charity.  "  Many  wear 
sackcloth  in  public,  let  their  hair  grow  long, 
walk  ostentatiously  (iwittiKTucAs),  wish  to  be 
thought  saints,  and  to  be  reverenced  (rpocncv- 
W97v$ai)  by  all ;  but  God  knows  their  thoughts, 
their  secret  aim,"  &c.  Before  a  man  renounces 
the  world  (by  a  monastic  vow)  let  him  try  him- 
self know  his  own  soul.  He  who  fasts  must 
fast  with  **  tongue,  eyes,  hands,  feet ; "  his  whole 
'*  body,  soul,  and  spirit "  must  be  restrained  from 
all  sinful  indulgence.  "  Fast,  as  the  Lord  said, 
in  cheerfulness,  with  sincere  love  to  all  men. 
But  when  you  have  done  all  this,  do  not  think 
you  are  better  than  A  or  B.   Say  you  are  unpro- 


fitable servants."  Eusebius  discourages  a  fana- 
tical rigorism ;  in  Lent,  he  who  is  in  weak 
health  may  take  wine  and  oiL  Lent  must  not 
be  broken  for  a  friend's  sake,  but  the  station- 
fasts  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  may  be  so :  he 
who  eats  not  must  not  blame  him  who  eats 
(here  he  even  quotes  Rom.  xiv.  6).  People  are 
not  to  blame  wine,  but  those  who  drink  it  to 
excess :  nor  riches,  but  the  man  who  administers 
them  ill.  Abraham  hod  riches,  but  they  harm>il 
him  not,  &c  Some  sentences  shew  a  true 
spiritual  insight :  **  What  sort  of  righteousness 
exceeds  the  rest  ?  Love,  for  without  it  no  good 
comes  of  any  other.  What  sin  is  worst  ?  All 
sin  is  dreadful,  but  none  is  worse  than  covet- 
ousness  and  remembrance  of  injuries  "  (Serm.  On 
Love).  He  has  humour,  too,  which  must  have 
told :  **  On  Sundays,  the  herald  calls  people  to 
church  ;  everybody  says  he  is  sleepy,  or  unwell. 
Hark!  a  sound  of  harp  or  pipe,  a  noise  of 
dancing :  all  hasten  that  way  as  if  on  wings " 
(Horn,  on  the  Lor(fs  Day,  Galland.  viii.  253). 
Alexander  tells  Eusebius, "  Some  say  there  are  as 
many  st^rs  as  men.  Were  there  then  only  two 
stars  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  created,  or  only 
eight  during  the  Deluge?  If  you  do  not  give 
alms  while  voo  fast,  you  stmplv  save  yourself 
expense.  He  who  fasts  avoids  headaclie,  keeps 
his  feet  straight,  does  not  run  against  walls,  or 
set  his  house  on  fire."  He  rebukes  fatalistic 
superstition,  and  tells  his  hearers  that  he  knows 
of  some  who  say  to  the  sun  at  its  rising,  "  Have 
mercy  I" — these  being  not  exclusively  "Helio- 
gnostae"  but  professing  Christians  as  welL  He 
denounces  as  sinful  all  language  based  on  astro- 
logy. Eusebius  is  fond  of  rhetorical  amplifica- 
tion of  Scriptural  passages ;  he  thus  deals  with 
Matt.  XXV.  34,  41 ;  he  dilates  on  Satan's  discom- 
fiture by  the  Cross,  and  gives  his  imagination 
full  scope  on  the  **  harrowing  of  hell "  (Serm. 
15  and  17).  He  depicts  vividly  the  extra- 
vagance of  Alexandrian  wealth;  the  splendid 
houses  glistening  with  marble,  beds  and  carpeta 
wrought  with  gold  and  pearls,  horses  with 
golden  bridles  and  saddles,  the  crowds  of  ser- 
vants of  various  classes, — some  to  attend  the  great 
man  when  he  rides  out,  some  to  manage  his 
lands  or  his  house,  buildine,  or  his  kitchen, — to 
fan  him  at  his  meals,  to  Keep  the  house  quiet 
during  his  slumber:  the  varieties  of  white  bread, 
the  pheasants,  geese,  peacocks,  hares,  Sk^  served 
up  at  his  table  (Almsgiving).  *'I  have  often 
walked,"  he  says,  "  in  the  broad  street  of  our 
city  "  (that  which  ran  across  Alexandria,  between 
the  gates  *<of  the  Sun"  and  ''the  Moon"),  and 
heard  poor  folks  talking  . . .  '  Brother,  God  will 
certainly  bless  A  B,  for  he  relieves  my  poverty. 
See  the  cloak  I  wear ;  he  gave  it  me.  God  look 
on  him  and  shew  him  mercy  I ' "  Then,  as  to  the 
unfeeling  rich  :  **  When  I  went  to  beg  of  him  m 
bit  of  bread,  he  set  his  dogs  at  me."  All  those 
men  '*  cursed  and  anathematized  "  such  a  person 
(i6.).  Eusebius  is  very  full  on  Sunday  duties 
(Serm.  On  Lord's  Day).  Work  is  to  be  laid 
aside :  it  is  no  charity  to  assist  a  poor  man  in 
working  on  the  day  that  belongs  to  God.  Slaves 
are  to  do  no  work.  The  Christian  should  look 
forward  to  Sunday,  not  simply  as  a  day  of  rest 
from  labour,  but  as  a  day  of  prayer  and  Com- 
munion. Let  him  come  in  early  morning  to 
church,  for  the  Eucharistic  service  (the  features 
of  it  are  enumerated :  the  pmlmody,  the  rcjiiDg 
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•r  Ph>p)»is,  of  St  Paul,   of  the   Gospels,  the 
Ai^lic  tad  Senphic  b^rmns,  the  ceaseless  Alle- 
ha,  tbe  exhortations  of  bishops  and  presbyters, 
tk  pRKiee  of  Christ  **  on  the  sacred  table," 
tk  ^'ommg  "  of  the  Spirit).   «*  If  thy  conscience 
ii  duif  tpproach,  and  receire  the  Body  and 
BUd  of  the  Lord.    If  it  condemns  thee  in  regard 
to  wicked  deeds,  decline  the  Communion  until 
tko  hast  corrected  it  br  repentance,  but  stay 
Anifk  the  prayers  (iL  e,  the  oommnnion  service), 
ad  d0  Dot  go  out  of  the  church  unless  thou  art 
fom«ed;*  or  again,  *' before  the  dismissal." 
Ht  cdfitRs  the  custom  of  persons  coming  out 
cf  cbvch  aad  sitting  down  outside  it,  the  pres- 
Wt<r  oftea  prominent  among  them,  to  discuss 
aivs  lad  disputes ;  so  that  when  they  re-enter 
tk  cfctrch,  they  are  *^  scowling  and  gnashing 
t^t«ctb  at  each  other."    He  sererely  blames 
1  lijosa  who  tastea  food  before  the  Liturgy  is 
wer,  vlietker  he  commtinicates  or  not ;   but 
^wnseet  those  who  communicate  after  eating 
(»  ke  knows  that  manv  do  on    Easter  Day 
Ridi)  «  if  guilty  of  a  heinous  sin.    (In  this 
OM,  u  ia  regard  to  premature  departure  from 
cksxck,  ke  does  not  scruple  to  refer  to  Judas.) 
B«  Mamas  those  who  do  not  communicate  when 
•  prmty  known  to  be  of  bad  life,  is  the  cele- 
Wast;  for  **Qod  tumeth   not  away,  and  the 
knsd  becomes  the  Body,"  lie.  {On  Imparting 
1^).     The  true  pastor  should  be    full    of 
tfvfsikf,  aad   not  excommunicate,  or  curse, 
«fta.   h  a  priest's  presence  the  deacon  ought 
^  t*  exooomiuAicaie,  or  do  other  offices  of  the 
F^Mst.   la  a  priest's  abeenoe,  he  may  do  all  that 
tk«  nieit  does,  except  the  holy  gifts  and  myste- 
oa     If  a  priest  is  going  from  home,  he  should 
tdc  tks  pcabyter  of  another  Tillage  to  give  the 
P«^  the  (usual)  prayers;  failing    which  he 
ikiU  eoBsecnte  bread,  that  the  deacon  may 
kiantstcr  it  to  the  people.    He  reproves  the 
^■ideriy  conduct   of  some  who   came  to  the 
^  MTriocs  of  a  saint's  festival,  not  for  prayers, 
^  iar  eoBversaiion   amd  amusement;  when 
tkif  M.  sleepy,  they  go  out  and  lie  down  till 
^>?W«ak,  thai  rise   and  cause  great   disturb- 
**lBude  the  church,  the  priest  is  pre- 
thc  soppUcalion  .  .  .  having  set  forth 
hmthucit)  the  Body  and  the  BlM>d  ...  for 
^  alTatioo   of   the   world :   while,    outside, 
■■^aaetts   go    on"    {On    Commenioration  of 
^^y    He  refers  to  the  different  functions  of 
F><^  dtseon,  reader,  chanter,  and  sub-deacon 
(^np<^)k    He  encourages  invocation  of  Saints 
(W  8>     He   censures    those   who  take    a 
^idbctl  view  of  Christian    festivals,  saying, 
"Msy  k  LatUT-diLj,^  or  **  to-morrow  will  be 
iki  littvity,  and  I  cannot  carry  anything  out 
tfa^kowe."    "*  All  this  U  JndaicaL    At  this 
mc,  a  ChristiaB  ought  also  to  eat  unleavened 
^;"  tad  he  quotes  GaL  iv.  11  (On  New 
^^\   He  alludes  to  superstitions  about  the 
^vS  «jt,  tad  to  the  use  of  charms  in  sickness. 

^  oils  him  a  writer  delightful  from  hii 
'afsutas,"  his  ^Christiana  ac  pastoralis  sim- 
f^^"  aad  hia  '^nativum  dioendi  genus" 
if^nm  So€,  BiUoUL  ii.  499>  [W.  B.] 

nBinra._liiliQpt  antaged  in  Alphaheti- 
Cil  (Mir  of  tbcir  Sms  <nr  OoantriM. 

BC8EBIU8  (6X  bishop  of  Abida  in  Phoenicia 
^'^^    He  agntd  the  synodical  epistle  of  the 


province,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Lfto,  referring 
to  the  murder  of  Proterius  at  Alexandria.  (Le 
Quien,  Or,  Christ,  iL  849;  Mansi,  vii.  559.) 

[J.  de  S.] 
EUSEBIUS  (7),  bishop  of  Alexandria  (Scan- 
daret  or  Iskenderum)  in  Cilicia.  The  period  in 
which  he  flourished  is  very  doubtful ;  he  is  placed 
by  Gams  {Series  Episoop.  p.  436)  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury. There  seems  no  ground  for  including  him 
among  the  possible  authors  of  the  famous  Homi- 
lies, except  that  the  other  claimants  are  open  to 
almost  equally  strong  objections  [Eusebiitb  (5)]. 
^See  the  Homilies  with  prefaces  by  Mai  and 
Galland,  and  the  life  of  Eusebiui  by  Joannes 
Monachus,  in  the  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxxvi.  i.  287,  et 
seq.  Also  Gennadius,  Vir,  Illust,  c  35;  Le 
Quien,  Or,  Christ,  iL  905;  Thilo,  Ueber  die 
Schriften  des  E,  von  A,  p.  54  ff. ;  and  the  articles 
in  Herzog's  and  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encych' 
paedias  by  Semisch  and  D&hne  respectively.) 

[J.  de  S.] 
EUSEBIUS  (8%  bishop  of  Ancyra,  drc  a,d, 
445,  consecrated  by  Produs,  archbishop  of  Con- 
stantinople (Ceillier,  viii.  409).  He  was  present 
at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  aj>,  451  (Mansi,  vL 
565  c.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

EUSEBIUS  (9),  fifth  bbhop  of  Antibes,  suc- 
ceeding Ctherius,  and  followed  bv  Optatus.  He 
subscribed  the  fifth  council  of  Orleans  (a.d.  549) 
by  the  hand  of  a  deacon  called  September.  The 
fifth  council  of  Aries  (▲.D.  554)  is  also  sub- 
scribed by  a  Eusebius,  probably  the  same  bishop, 
though  trie  name  of  his  see  is  omitted.  (Mansi, 
ix.  137,  703.)  The  BollandUts  {Acta  88,  Jan.  ii. 
390)  give  from  old  MSS.  an  account  of  the 
three  Spanish  martyrs,  Vincentius,  Orontius, 
and  Victor,  which  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
written  by  this  Eusebius.  See  Ethebius,  bishop 
of  AnUbes.    (QalL  Christ,  u.  1148.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

EUSEBIUS  (10)  n.,  the  tenth  bishop  of 
Antibes  in  the  Series  of  Gams  (p.  554),  succeed- 
ing Optatus,  and  followed  by  Deocarius  (jud. 
614).  He  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the 
Gallia  Christiana  (iiL  1146).  [S.  A.  B.] 

EUSEBIUS  (11),  bishop  of  Antioch  by  the 
Maeander  in  the  province  of  Caria,  one  of  the 
Nicene  fathers,  a.d.  325.  (Le  Quien,  Oriena 
Christ,  i.  907  ;  Mansi,  ii.  695.)  [L.  D.] 

EUSEBIUS  (12),  last  of  the  three  known 
bishops  of  Apollonia,  in  New  Epirus,  near  the 
Avus,  between  Dyrrhachium  and  Aulon.  He 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451. 
(Mansi,  vi.  578c,  947a,  vii.  161  a;  FarlatI, 
JUyr.  8acr.  vii  395,  396 ;  Le  Quien,  Or,  Chr.  IL 
248.)  [C.  H.] 

EUSEBIUS  (18),  ninth  bishop  of  Apt,  anc- 
ceeding  Praetextatus  and  followed  by  Clemen- 
tinus,  was  in  occupation  of  the  see  in  ^.D.  546. 
An  ancient  abbey  in  the  dioceso  which  bears  hia 
name  is  said  to  be  <!alled  after  him.  {OalL  Christ, 
i.  352 ;  Le  Cointe,  Ann,  Eod  Franc,  a.  546  n. 
vi.,  tom.  i.  703.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EUSEBIUS  (14),  biKhop  of  Arethusa,  in 
Syria  Secunda,  north  of  Emesa.  He  signed  tht 
synodicnl  epistle  of  the  province  to  the  emperor 
Leo,  A.D.  458.  (Mansi,  vii.  551 ;  Le  Quien,  Or. 
Crist,  ii.  910.)  [J.  de  a] 
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EUSEBIUS  (16).  One  of  tne  le«ting  bishops 
of  Armenia,  to  whom  Tbeodoret  wrote  a  letter  of 
encooragement  during  the  Persian  persecntion,  c. 
▲.D.  420,  described  by  him  (JET.  E.  ▼.  38).  The 
chief  bishop  of  the  district  having  vacated  his 
post,  either  bj  death,  or  apostasy,  or  some  other 
unexplained  cause,  Theodoret  exhorts  Eusebius,  as 
next  in  authority,  to  occupy  the  place  boldly,  and 
fulfil  his  duties  without  apprehension  of  what  it 
might  cost  him.  He  sets  forth  in  verr  powerful 
langpiage  the  duties  of  pastors  as  declared  in 
Holy  Scripture ;  but  exhorts  him  not  to  deal  too 
severely  with  the  lansed,  but  to  imitate  the 
loving  forbearance  of  God  in  leading  back  to 
repentance  and  amendment.  (Theod.  £pist.  78.) 
[EuLALius  (13).]  [E.  v.] 

EUSEBIUS  (16)  L,  eighth  in  the  list  of 
bishops  of  Arretium  or  Arezzo,  standing  between 
Maximus  and  Qaudentius,  succeeding  to  the  see 
A.D.  380.  (Ughel.  Itai.  Sacr.  i.  409  ;  Gams,  Ser, 
JSpisc,  741.)  [C.  H.] 

EUSEBIUS  (17)  IL,  twelfth  in  the  list  of 
bishops  of  Arretium  or  Arezzo,  between  Lauren- 
tios  and  Gallus ;  succeeded  A.D.  444.  (Ughel. 
/to/.  Sacr.  i.  410 ;  Gams,  Ser.  Epiac,  741.) 

[C.  H.] 

EUSEBIUS  (18),  bishop  of  Aspona,  sub- 
ecribed  the  council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431.  {Concilia 
Oener.  ed.  Rom.  1628,  i.  p.  369.)       [W.  M.  S.] 

EUSEBIUS  (19),  bUhop  of  Basti  (Baza),  signs 
the  acts  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  jud. 
633,  talcing  precedence  of  forty-five  other 
bishops.  He  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have 
been  old  at  the  time.  He  signs  also  the  fifth 
(an.  636),  and  the  sixth  (an.  638).  He  died 
before  Oct.  646.  (fsp.  Sagr,  vii.  87 ;  Agnirre- 
Catalani,  iii.  385.)    [Euttghianus.] 

[M.  A.  W.] 

EUSEBIUS  (90),  bishop  of  Berytus,  vid.  of 
Nicomedia.    [Eusebius  (60).] 

EUSEBIUS  (91),  ST.,  fifth  bishop  of  Besan- 
9on,  succeeding  St.  Paulinus  and  followed  by  St. 
Hilarius.  The  authors  of  the  Oallia  Chriatiana 
(xv.  5)  quote  an  anonymous  canon  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Paul  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  sub- 
deacon  ot  the  church  of  Rome,  whom  pope 
Melchiades  (a.d.  311-314)  ordained  priest  and 
consecrated  to  the  see  of  Chrysopolis  (i.e,  Be- 
san^on,  ibid.  p.  2).  He  is  said  to  have  sat  two 
years  and  a  half  only,  and  was  then  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which  he  had  himself  dedi- 
cated in  the  suburbs  (cir.  A.D.  312).   [S.  A.  B.] 

EUSEBIUS  (99),  bishop  of  Bologna,  who  took 
part  in  the  Council  of  Aquileia,  over  which  Am- 
brose presided,  and  joined  in  the  condemnation  of 
Palladius  and  Secundianus  for  Arianism.  (Am- 
brose, 0pp.  iU.  pp.  820-843.)  [J.  LL  D.] 

EUSEBIUS  (93)  OF  GAESABEA,  also 
known  as  EUSEBIUS  PAMPHILI. 

I.  Litarahtre,  A  Life  of  Eusebius  was  written 
by  Acadus  [AoACiUS  (2)],  his  pupil  and  successor 
in  the  bishopric  of  Caesarea  (Socr.  ff,  E.  ii.  4). 
This  work,  from  the  pen  of  a  personal  friend  and 
disdple  who  inherited  his  books  and  papers 
(Sosom.  If.  E.  iii.  2,  iv.  23),  would  have  been  in- 
valotble ;  but  unfortunately  it  has  perished  with- 
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out  leaving  a  trace  behind.  Of  extant  sourcot» 
the  most  important  are  the  scattered  notices  in 
writers  of  the  same  or  immediately  succeeding 
ages,  such  as  Athanasius,  Jerome,  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  and  Theodoret.  At  a  later  date  tome 
valuable  information  is  contained  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  (Labue, 
Omc.  viii.  1144  sq.  ed.  Colet.),  as  also  in  the 
AfUirrhetioa  of  the  patriarch  Nicephorus  (SpkM. 
Soletm.  L  p.  371  sq.),  likewise  connected  with 
the  Iconoclastic  controversy.  The  primary  sources 
of  information  however  for  the  career  of  one 
who  was  before  all  things  a  literary  man 
must  be  sought  in  his  own  works.  The  only 
edition  of  the  works  of  Eusebius  which  aims 
at  completeness  is  in  Migne's  Patr.  Oraec* 
vols,  xix-xxiv.  Tet  even  this  does  not  contain  the 
works  extant  onlv  in  Syriac  versions,  especially 
the  Thevphania  (Eng.  transl.  ed.  Lee,  Cambridge, 
1843)  and  the  longer  edition  of  the  Martyr$  of 
Palestine  (ed.  Cureton,  London,  1861) ;  and  even 
fcome  Greek  fragments  are  occasionally  omitted 
Os.g.  the  letters  to  Alexander  and  Euphration). 
But  it  includes  the  large  accessions  to  the  works 
of  Eusebius  which  were  first  discovered  and 
published  by  Mai,  and  is  indispensable  for  con- 
venience of  reference.  Lists  of  the  works  of 
Eusebius  are  gircn  by  Jerome  (Fir.  7?/.  81),  by 
Nicephorus  Callistus  (H.  E.  vi.  37),  and  by 
Ebedjesu  (Assem.  Bibl,  Orient.  iiL  p.  18  sq.). 
Suidas  (s.  v.  t,M$ios)  copies  the  Greek  version 
of  Jerome.  Notices  of  individual  works  of 
Eusebius,  of  which  some  have  perished,  appear  in 
Photius,  Bibl.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  27,  39,  127. 

Among  modem  sources  of  information  are  the 
standard  works  of  Cave  (^Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  175  sq.), 
Tillemont  {Hist.  Ecd.  viL  pp.  39  sq.,  659  sq., 
together  with  scattered  notices  in  his  account  of 
the  Arians  and  of  the  Nioene  council  in  vol.  vi.), 
Fabridus  {Bibl.  Graec.  vii.  p.  335  sq.  ed.  Harles), 
and  others.  The  Lives  of  Eusebius  by  Hanke 
(Byz.  Ber.  Script  p.  1  sq.),  by  Valois  (de  Vita 
Scriptisqtte  Eusebii  Diatribe^  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  the  EocUsiastical  History;  often  re- 
printed, and  most  recently  by  Heinichen  in  his 
Eusebii  Script.  Hist.  I  f>.  62  sq.,  1868,  with 
notes  of  his  own),  and  by  Stroth  {Lk)en  tu 
Schriften  des  Euaebtus,  prefixed  to  his  translation, 
EusAa  KirchengeschichtCf  i.  p.  xv  sq.,  Quedlin- 
burg,  1799X  should  be  especially  mentioned ;  and 
to  these  should  be  added  the  Life  by  Bright,  pre- 
fixed by  way  of  introduction  to  the  Oxford 
reprint  Vl872)  of  Burton's  text  of  the  Ecdes. 
Hist  Valois  has  appended  a  very  useful  coUec- 
tion  of  (^stunonia  or  passages  referring  to  Eusebius 
in  ancient  writers.  The  most  complete  mono- 
graph on  the  whole  subject  is  Stein's  Eusebius 
Bischof  von  CdsareOf  Wurzburg,  1852.  Important 
contributions  will  also  be  found  in  the  special 
monographs  on  the  Ecdesiasticcd  History^  of 
which  a  list  is  given  in  its  proper  place. 

A  list  of  the  editions,  translations,  and  works 
relating  to  Eusebius,  will  be  found  in  Hofiinann, 
Bibliogr,  Lexic.  s.  v.  It  is  very  fairly  complete 
up  to  the  time  (▲.D.  1839)  when  the  volume 
appeared,  but  very  much  has  been  done  since. 
The  principal  editions  of  the  several  works  will 
be  mentioned  below  under  their  respective  heads. 

II.  Birthy  Parentage^  Education,  <md  Early  Life. 
Of  the  date  of  his  birth  we  have  no  precise 
information,  but  the  references  in  his  own 
works  enable  us  to  fix  it  approximately.    Thus 
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btwodoBS  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  {ff,  E.  iii. 
28)  M  hariog  occapied  the  see  in  hit  own  time 
(of  ifioi);  and  Dionynus  was  bishop  of  Alex- 
tadm  from  ▲.D.  247  or  248  to  A.D.  265.  So 
ilw  he  ipeaka  of  Paul  of  Samosata  {H.  E,  v.  28) 
u  a  cflot«inporary  (^  cdT  iiiuis)  ;  and  Paul  was 
kymtA  frmk  his  episcopate  A.D.  270.  In  the 
an*  VST,  having  occasion  to  mention  the  great 
kmdirch  of  the  age  (2>«tfopA.  ir.  30^  he  calls  him 
**  tke  ma»iae  of  TMterda j  and  of  our  own  times  "; 
irUk  he  bimself  elsewhere  (^H,  E.  rii.  31)  places 
Voei  daring  the  Roman  episcopate  of  Felix 
{Lb.  270-274).  And,  speaking  more  generally, 
hk  inwB  the  1^  between  his  own  and  a  previoos 
Sfsnayon  after  his  account  of  Dionysios  of 
Akuadria,  and  before  hi#  mention  of  the  acces- 
11^  of  Dionysiiia  of  Rome  (A.D.  259)  and  the 
tzoabks  about  Paul  of  Samosata  which  followed 
tbcmtpGo,  dechuring  at  this  point  that  he  intends 
Bsv  to  rcbte  the  history  of  his  own  generation 
£tf  Um  iaformation  of  posterity  (JTl  E.  vii.  26 
t^  ca0*  mtos  rois  fiermna  ypw^C^ty  yw%h»^ 
kuia  ra  V»  v^oSw^y).  These  notices  will 
brtOy  allow  as  to  place  his  birth  much  later 
tka  Aj».  280,  so  that  he  would  be  close  upon 
^Hy  yean  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Xor  again  is  «ny  direct  notice  of  his  birthplace 
TRsured  in  any  Mrly  and  trustworthy  writer. 
k  HOBS  howev«r  tolerably  safe  to  assume  that 
ke  VII  a  native  of  Palestine  and  probably  of 
CicaRa.  We  cannot  indeed  lay  much  stress 
••  ike  £Kt  that  he  is  commonly  called  *'  Eusebius 
tte  Falcsthiian  **  (Marcellus  in  Eus.  c.  Marc.  i. 
i  p.  '25,  E.  4  r^s  TlaXaurriiffis ;  Basil,  de  8pir, 
Smt  29,  ^  naXaurrofos  £.,  Op.  iii.  p.  61, 
Gteva;  Theodt.  If,  E.  L  14,  E.  rhw  IlaXat- 
«r«w) ;  for  some  designation  was  necessary  to 
fstzafoish  him  from  his  namesake  of  Nicomedia, 
tad  **£oscbios  the  Palestinian"  is  merely 
Mther  way  of  saying  **  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
viu£k  oocars  in  the  same  contexts.  It  may 
tb«e<»e  refer  to  his  see,  rather  than  to  his 
tzitk]Jace.  But  all  the  notices  of  his  early  life  are 
aapftcted  with  Caesarea ;  and  as  it  was  usual  in 
to  appoint  by  preference  to  a 
scaae  native  of  the  place,  everything 

■  a  fiivoar  of  this  as  the  city  of  his  birth.  The 
int  vriter  wlio  distinctly  calls  him  a  native  of 
^iiistiat  appears  to  be  Theodorus  Metochita 
(Ct^  Mixxii.  17),  who  flourished  in  the  earlier 
fut  sf  the  14th  century. 

^  lus  parentage  and  relationships  absolutely 
■et^iBf  is  known.    It  has  been  inferred  from 

■  esfresraan  of  Arius  who,  writing  to  Eusebius 
if  SieoxMdim,  designates  his  namesake  of  Cae- 
Hns  i  4ttA^s  ffov  6  iw  Kaurapti^  (Theodt.  if. 
£  t  i)^  that  they  were  actual  brothers.  Against 
im  Ik  u  objected  that  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia 
^Wdt.  if.  E.  L  6)  calls  him  ^  my  master 
nUas"  (to5  Ztawrou  fwv  Zita^filov),  and 
tbt  such  an  expression  is  inconsistent  with 
Wetberhood.  Neither  the  argument  nor  the 
■svtr  carries  much  weight.  Arius  might  well 
<B&  th»i  brothers,  as  b«ng  associated  in  theo- 
ispal  lympMthies  as  well  as  in  episcopal  office. 
bnlns  of  liicomedia  might  equally  well  style 
B  seteal  brother  his  **  nxaster,"  owing  to  ascend- 
SHT  (^ character  or  of  intellect ;  just  as  Seneca 
>p«k5of  hie  own  brother,  **  domini  mei  Gallionis  '* 
ij^  Mor.  104).    But  the  absolute  silence  of  all 

ss  well  a^  of  the  two  pers^s 
on  any  such  relationship  is  quite 


fatal  to  this  supposed  brotherhood.  There  is 
more  ground  for  the  belief  that  he  was  related 
to  his  friend  Pamphilus.  Nicephorus  Callistus 
{ff.  E.  vi.  37)  makes  him  a  nephew  (6  ro^oit 
&8cX^i8o9f)  of  the  martyr.  Yet  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  he  himself  should  never  allude  to 
this  coxmexion,  if  it  were  so  dose.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  speaks  of  his  becoming  acquainted  with 
Pamphilus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  that 
there  was  no  existing  relationship  which  brought 
them  together  {H.  E,  vii.  32). 

Whether  he  was  a  native  of  Caesarea  or  not, 
it  was  with  this  dty,  the  early  home  of  Gentile 
Christianity  (Acts  x.  6  sq.,  xxiiL  23,  33,  &c.), 
that  all  the  associations  of  his  youth,  so  far  as 
we  know,  were  connected.  Here,  as  a  child,  he 
was  catechized  in  that  declaration  of  belief 
which  years  afterwards  was  laid  by  him  before 
the  great  Coundl  of  Nicaea,  and  adopted  by  the 
assembled  fathers  as  a  basis  for  the  creed  of  the 
universal  church  (see  below,  p.  313).  Here,  as 
a  young  man,  he  remembered  to  have  seen 
(A.D.  296)  in  company  with  the  rdgning 
Augustus  the  future  persecutor  of  the  faith,  then 
on  nis  progress  through  Palestine,  a  tall  and 
handsome  prince  of  right  royal  mien,  who  was 
destined  hereafter  to  exert  an  unrivalled 
influence  on  the  future  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  with  whom  the  interests  of  his  own  later 
life  were  dosely  bound  up  {VH.  Qmst.  i.  19). 
Here  he  listened  to  the  Biblical  expositions  of  the 
learned  Dorotheus,  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  not  unacquainted  with 
Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  once  the  super- 
intendent of  the  emperor's  purple  factory  at 
Tyre,  but  now  a  presbyter  in  the  church  of 
Caesarea  (ff.  E.  vii.  32).  Here,  in  due  time,  he 
was  himself  ordained  a  presbyter,  probably  by 
that  bishop  Agapius  whose  wise  forethought 
and  untiring  assiduity  and  open*handed  benevo« 
lence  he  himself  has  recorded  (if.  E.  ib.).  Here, 
above  all,  he  contracted  with  the  saintly  student 
Pamphilus  that  friendship  which  was  the  crown 
and  glory  of  his  life,  and  which  martyrdom 
itself  could  not  sever. 

Pamphilus,  a  native  of  Phoenida,  had  studied 
in  Alexandria,  but  was  now  settled  in  Caesarea, 
of  which  church  he  was  a  presbyter.  He  had 
gathered  about  him  a  collection  of  books  which 
seem  to  have  been  unrivalled  in  Christian  drcles, 
and  which,  supplemented  by  the  excellent  library 
of  bishop  Alexander  at  Jerusalem  (J7.  E,  vi.  20), 
enabled  Eusebius  to  indulge  to  the  full  his  por- 
tentous appetite  for  learning.  Eusebius  himself 
left  a  catalogue  of  the  books  contained  in  the 
libranr  of  Pamphilus  (ff.  E,  vi.  32).  Acacins 
and  Euzoius,  the  successors  of  Eusebius  in  the 
see  of  Caesarea,  repaired  the  collection,  and  sup- 
plied the  ravages  of  time  and  wear  (Hieron. 
Epist.  34,  Op.  i.  155).  Jerome  describes  Pam- 
philus as  gathering  books  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  thus  rivalling  in  the  domain 
of  sacred  learning  the  zeal  which  Demetrius 
Phalereus  or  Pisistratus  had  shewn  for  profane 
knowledge  (/.  c).  Origen  himself  had  set  the 
example  of  a  literary  society.  Aided  by  the 
munificence  of  his  friend  Ambrosius,  he  had  kept 
about  him  always  a  large  number  of  shorthand 
writers,  to  whom  he  dictated,  and  of  calli- 
graphers — women  as  well  as  men — who  copied 
out  the  Scriptures  for  him  (If.  B.  vi.  23).  Hij 
example  was  not  thrown  away  on  PamnhiliiE 
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Pamphilns  was  a  deroied  admirer  of  Orig«n. 
Ht  possessed  the  original  copy  of  the  Hexapla  of 
Origen,  which  was  iSlerwards  used  by  Jerome  at 
Caesarea  (Hieron.  Comm,  in  T  i,m,  9,  Op.  vii. 
734).  He  sought  oat  the  n'orcs  of  this  father 
before  all  others  (Hieron.  Op,  i.  155 ;  Easeb. 
ff,  E.  tL  32).  He  even  transcribed  the  greater 
part  of  them  with  his  own  hand  for  his  library 
(Hieron.  Fir.  /W.  75).  One  long  work  of  Origen 
in  the  handwriting  of  Pamphilus  came  into  the 
possession  of  Jerome  himself;  owning  it,  he 
says,  he  considers  that  he  owns  the  wealth  of 
Croesus ;  it  is  signed,  as  it  were,  with  the  very 
blood  of  the  martyr  (/.  c).  like  Origen  too, 
Pamphiluf  pud  great  attention  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  accurate  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  More 
than  one  extant  MS  has  been  taken  from  or  col- 
lated with  some  copy  which  he  had  transcribed 
or  corrected  with  his  own  hand  (see  Scrivener's 
Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, pp.  51,  59,  159,  223,  228).  In  this  work 
he  had  the  assistance  of  Eusebius  (Fir.  lU,  81). 
Hence  the  Palestinian  manuscripts  of  the  T.XX, 
which  Jerome  describes  as  published  by  Eu- 
sebius and  Pamphilns  from  the  text  of  Origen 
(c.  Ruffin.  ii.  27,  Op.  ii.  p.  522).  A  colophon 
found  in  an  extant  Vatican  MS,  and  given  in 
facsimile  in  Migne's  Euseb.  Op.  iv.  875  (after 
Mai,  Bibl.  Nw.  Patr.  iv.X  presents  a  lively 
picture  of  the  common  labours  of  the  two 
friends  at  this  time :  '*  It  was  transcribed  from 
the  editions  of  the  Hexapla,  and  was  corrected 
from  the  Tetrapla  of  Origen  himself,  which  also 
had  been  corrected  and  furnished  with  scholia  in 
his  own  handwriting ;  whence  I,  Eusebius,  added 
the  scholia.  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius  corrected 
[this  copy].**  The  readings  of  the  "  Eusebian  " 
copy  (rh  EiHTtfiloVf  rh  fiifiKlop  Ehff^filov  rov 
Tlafi^(Xov)BTe  frequently  mentioned  in  the  scholia 
to  the  Old  Testament  (Field's  Hexapla,  i.  p. 
xdx). 

Nor  was  it  only  in  copying  and  editing  that 
the  society  gathered  about  Pamphilus  occupied 
itself.  The  work  of  translation  would  neces- 
sarily engage  attention  in  a  dty  which  stood  on 
the  border  land  between  the  Greek  and  Sjrrian 
language  ;  and  we  are  especially  told  of  one  of 
his  associates,  the  martyr  Procopius,  that  he 
translated  from  €hreek  into  Aramaic  (Euseb. 
Mart.  Pal.  p.  4,  ed.  Cureton). 

Amidst  these  and  kindred  pursuits  their 
friendship  ripened.  But  Eusebius  owed  far 
more  to  Pamphilus  than  the  impulse  and  direc- 
tion given  to  his  studies.  Pamphilus  was  no 
mere  student  recluse.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
heart  and  bountiful  hand;  he  was  above  all 
things  helpful  to  his  friends  (Mart.  Pal.  11) ;  he 
gave  freely  to  all  who  were  in  want ;  he  multiplied 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  distributed  gra- 
tuitously (Euseb.  in  Hieron.  c.  Pufin.  i.  9,  Op  ii. 
465).  And  to  the  sympathy  of  the  friend  he 
united  the  courage  of  the  hero.  He  had  also  the 
power  of  impressing  his  own  strong  convictions 
on  others.  Hence,  when  the  great  trial  of  faith 
came,  his  house  was  found  to  be  not  only  the 
home  of  students  but  the  nursery  of  martyrs. 
To  one  like  Eusebius,  who  owed  his  strength  and 
his  weakness  alike  to  a  ready  susceptibility  of 
impre98inn  from  those  about  him,  such  a  friend- 
8hip  was  an  inestimable  blessing.  How  else 
could  he  express  th;  strength  of  his  devotion  to 
this  friend,  who  w^c  jnore  than  a  friend,  than  by 
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adopting  his  name?   He  would  henceforward  be 
known  as  **  Eusebius  of  Pamphilus."    **  In  the 
midst  of  all "  thu  glorious  company  of  martyrs, 
writes  Eusebius,  "  shone  forth  the  excellency  of 
my  lord  Pamphilus ;  for  it  is  not  meet  that  I 
should    mention  the  name  of  that  holy  and 
blessed    Pamphilus  without  styling  him  <my 
lord ' "  {Mart.  Pal.  p.  37,  ed.  Cureton).     It  was 
either  a  blundering    literalism  or  an  ignoble 
sarcasm,  which  led  Photius  (^Epiat.  73,  Baletta) 
to  suggest  the  explanation  that  he  was  **  tk, 
slave  of  Pamphilus."   Any  man  might  have  bee: 
proud  to  wear  the  slave's  fa«dge  of  such  a  devotion. 
III.  27ie  Persecution,    Eusebius  was  now  in 
middle  life  when  the  l/ut  and  fiercest  persecu- 
tion broke  out.     For  nearly  half  a  century — a 
longer  period  than  at  any  other  time  since  its 
foundation — ^the  Church  had  enjoyed  uninter- 
rupted peace,  so  far  as  regards  attacks  from 
without.    Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  all  was 
changed.    The  dty  of  Caesarea  became  a  chief 
centre  of  persecution.     Eusebius  tells  us  how  he 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  houses  of  prayer 
razed  to  the  ground,  the  holy  Scriptures  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  in  the  midst  of  the  market- 
places, the  pastors  of  the  churches  hiding  them- 
selves as  they  were  hunted  here  and  there,  and 
shamefully  jeered  at  when  they  were  caught  by 
their  persecutors  (ff.  E.  viiL  2).  For  seven  years 
the  attacks  continued.    They  were  fitful  and 
intermittent.    But  the  suspense  and  uncertainty 
must  have  increased  the  horror.    No  governor 
stayed   his    hands;   no  year  was  without  its 
sufferers.    Almost  at  any  moment  a  devout  and 
zealous  Christian  might  be  required  to  do  that 
which  his  faith  forbade  him  to  do  even  at  the 
cost  of  his  life.    Of  some  of  the  terrible  scenes 
which  ensued,   Eusebius  was  himself  an  eye- 
witness ;  of  all  he  had  the  full  and  exact  know- 
ledge which  is  derived  from  immediate  local  and 
personal  contact  with  the  inddents.  His  written 
account  shews  how  deeply  he  was  impressed  with 
the  constancy  and  the  triumphs  of  the  sufferers ; 
of  Procopius  fVom  Scythopolis,  the  proto-martyr 
of  this  glorious  band,  who  had  scarcely  passed  the 
gates  of  Caesarea  when  he  was  ordered  to  sacri- 
nce  to  the  gods,  and  was  beheaded  for  his  refusal 
{Mart.  Pal.  ed.  Cureton,  p.  3  sq.) ;  of  Alphaeu^ 
the  reader  and  exorcist  in  the  church  of  (Caesarea, 
who,  when  the  emperor's  vioennalia  were  cele- 
brated, held  back  the  people  from  sacrificing  to 
idols,  and  was  crowned  with  martyrdom  after 
suffering  cruel  lacerations  and  rackings  for  his 
reckless  audadty  (p.  5  sq.);  of  the  blameless 
ascetic  youth  Apphianus,  not  yet  twenty  years 
of  age,  who  ''  resided  in  the  same  house  with 
us  "  (p.  13),  having  come  from  Beyrout  to  Cae- 
sarea to  be  instructed  by  Pamphilus  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  who  in  his  extravagant  zeal  seized 
the  hand  of  the  governor  Urbanus  and  held  him 
back  as  he   was  offering  libations,  who  after 

•  The  second  book  of  the  treatiie  againU  SabHUus, 
If  genuine,  contains  some  touching  remlnlaoenoes  of  his 
Mend.  The  writer  relates  the  devout  foodoess  with 
which  his  friend  used  to  dwell  on  the  expressioo  **  the 
only.hegotten  Son  of  God,"  so  that  the  tones  of  his  voice 
stiU  linger  in  his  ears  (Op.  rU  1069, 10«3. 106Y  sq.); 
for.  If  Eusebius  of  OMsarea  were  the  writer,  we  could 
hardly  hesitate  to  follow  Valols  in  identifying  the 
wnamed  **boatn8  vir"  with  Pamphllas.  Ressons  how- 
ever have  been  given  for  usignlng  the  treatise  to 
another  (see  beluw.  p.  345). 
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•odnring  a  mcoefliioii  of  ezcmcUting  tortures 
with  ft  *<  body  and  soal  like  adamant  "  paid  his 
life  as  a  forfeit  for  his  temerityi  being  thrown 
into  the  deep  waters  with  stones  tied  to  his  feet, 
but  whom  nerertheless  the  sea  refused  to  hold 
captiTe,  giving  np  her  dead  before  the  time  and 
amidst  earthquake  and  tempest  **  vomiting  back 
the  hoi  J  body  of  the  martyr  of  God,"  while  the 
whole  population  of  Caesarea  crowded  to  the 
shore  to  see  the  marrellous  sight ;  of  Aedesius, 
the  brother  of  Apphianus,  well  versed  in  the 
learning  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  likewise 
**  had  passed  a  long  time  in  the  society  of  the 
martyr  Pamphilus,  and  by  him  had  been  imbued 
with  the  godly  doctrine,  as  with  purple  suited 
for  roysdty "  (p.  18),  who  was  first  imprisoned 
at  Caenrea,  then  sent  to  work  in  the  copper 
mines  of  Phaeno  in  Palestine,  then  released,  then 
wdzitd  again  at  Alexandria,  being  provoked  into 
a  reckless  protest  against  the  governor  Hierocles 
by  the  lawless  and  fierce  outrages  inflicted  on  the 
unoffending  Christians,  and  after  cruel  sufferings 
drowned  lUce  his  brother  in  the  sea ;  of  Agapius, 
who,  having  been  condemned  some  time  before 
at  Gaza,  but  reserved  to  grace  the  festivities  at 
Caesarea  when  ^  the  chief  of  tyrants,  Maximi- 
nns,"  visited  that  city,  bore  himself  bravely  in 
the  teeth  of  the  wild  beasts,  and,  lacerated  and 
half  dead,  was  remanded  to  prison  till  the  next 
day,  when  his  mangled  body  was  thrown  into 
the  sea,  and  his  soul  **  winged  her  flight  through 
the  air  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whither  she 
was  before  hastening,  and  was  received  together 
with  the  angels  and  the  holy  company  of  mar- 
tyrs " ;  of  these  and  many  others,  young  and  old, 
who  endured  and  won  the  crown  durine  this 
protracted  reign  of  terror;  above  all,  of  that 
**  name  very  dear  to  me,"  that  '*  heavenly  martyr 
of  God,"  the  ''holy  and  blessed  Pamphilus," 
"my  lord  Pamphilus"  (pp.  25,  37),  who  after 
two  years  of  imprisonment  sealed  his  long  con- 
fession by  martyrdom  and  crowned  a  saintly  life 
with  an  heroic  death,  the  centre  of  a  brave  com- 
pany, among  whom  he  shone  **  as  the  sun  among 
the  stars."  For  at  this  same  time  eleven  others 
perished  with  him.  It  was  a  perfect  number, 
twelve  in  all,  a  type  of  the  prophets  and  apostles 
(p.  38).  A  ty^ncai  company  too—so  it  appeared 
to  Eosebius— in  another  respect;  reproducing  in 
miniature  ''a  perfect  representation  of  the 
Church  " ;  for  it  included  sufferers  of  all  ages, 
one  a  youth  of  eighteen,  others  in  middle  nfe, 
one  an  old  man  with  grey  hairs;  of  diverse 
countries,  some  foreigners  from  Egypt  and  from 
Cappadocia,  some  natives  of  Caesarea,  and  even 
Inmittff  of  Pamphilus's  own  household ;  of  various 
intellectual  acquirements,  the  rimplidty  of  the 
meducated  and  the  profound  learning  of  the 
•cholar ;  and,  lastly,  of  all  ranks  in  the  Church, 
presbyters,  deacons,  readers,  laymnn,  even  cate- 
chumens. So  they  fitly  perished  by  diverse  kinds 
of  death.  **  It  seemed  as  if  a  great  door  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  had  been  opened  by  the  con- 
fesnon  of  Pamphilus,  and  an  abundant  entrance 
effected  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself  into  the 
paradise  of  God  "  (p.  43).  This  happened  under 
the  governor  Fim^ianus,  a.d.  309.  It  was  the 
last  spectacle  (jHarpov)  on  a  grand  scale  displayed 
before  men  and  angels  in  this  arena  of  Christian 
fortitude.  Not  long  after,  the  chief  persecutor 
proclaimed  his  "  palinode  "  to  the  world ;  and  the 
Churcli  had  peace  again. 


And  meanwhile,  how  had  Eusebius  borne  him- 
self in  this  season  of  peril  ?  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  when  he  was  sitting  in  judgment 
at  the  council  of  Tyre,  a  grave  charge  was 
brought  against  him,  affecting  his  conduct  at 
this  crisis.  Potammon,  bishop  of  Heraolea,  an 
Egyptian  confessor,  started  up  and  addressed  th^ 
president,  **  Art  thou  seated  as  jndge,  Eusebius ; 
and  does  Athanasius,  innocent  though  he  is, 
await  his  sentence  from  thee?  Nay,  tell  me 
then,  wast  thou  not  with  me  in  prison  during 
the  persecution?  And  I  lost  an  eye  for  the 
truth,  but  thou,  as  we  see,  hast  received  no 
injury  in  any  part  of  thy  body,  neither  hast 
thou  suffered  martyrdom,  but  remained  alive 
with  no  mutilation.  How  wast  thou  released 
from  prison,  unless  it  be  that  thou  didst  promise 
to  those  who  put  upon  us  the  pressure  of  per- 
secution to  do  that  which  is  unlawful,  or  didst 
actually  do  it?"  Eusebius,  we  are  told,  in 
vexation  rose  and  dismissed  the  court,  saying, 
**  If  ye  come  hither  and  say  such  things  against 
us,  then  do  your  accusers  speak  the  truth.  For 
if  ye  behave  thus  tyrannously  here,  much  more 
do  ye  in  your  own  country  "  (Epiphan.  HatBr, 
IxvUi.  8). 

On  the  strength  of  this  charge  he  is  supposed 
to  have  escaped  martyrdom  by  offering  sacrifice, 
or  at  least  by  some  unworthy  concession.  But 
what  does  the  evidence  amount  to  ?  It  is  the 
language  of  a  strong  partisan,  bitterly  hostile  to 
him ;  and  it  is  after  all  only  a  conjectural  in- 
ference of  his  accuser.  How  could  Eusebius 
have  been  imprisoned  for  the  faith,  and  escaped 
from  prison,  if  he  had  not  been  toitrue  to  his 
convictions?  It  did  not  occur  to  the  blind 
hatred  of  Potammon  that  possibly  Eusebius 
might  have  remained  in  captivity  till  the  pro- 
clamation of  Galerius  opened  the  prison  doors 
to  all  alike ;  or  that  meanwhile  a  thotisand 
things  might  have  occurred  to  earn  for  him  an 
exceptional  favour  which  might  save  his  life 
without  forfeiting  his  honour.  There  is  a 
dignity  in  the  response  of  Eusebius  which 
bespeaks  rather  the  disdainful  innocence  that 
will  not  condescend  to  a  replv,  than  the  uneasy 
conscience  which  shrinks  from  inv^Migation. 
Even  Athanasius  {Apd,  o.  Arian,  8,  i.  p.  103); 
when  referring  to  this  incident,  can  only  say  that 
Eusebius  was  ''accused  of  sacrificing"  by  the 
confessors.  He  does  not  dare  to  affirm  that  he 
was  guilty.  He  himself  obviously  knows 
nothing  of  any  such  crime.  He  never  elsewhere 
calls  Eusebius  "the  sacrifioer "  (6  Bia€u)  as  he  does 
Asterius.  If  Eusebius  had  been  guilty,  this  accusa- 
tion would  have  been  flung  at  him  again  and  again^ 
surrounded  as  he  was  by  angry  controversialists, 
in  an  age  when  controversy  was  not  too  scrupn- 
lous  in  its  personalities.  Nor  again  is  such  a 
blot  on  his  past  history  reconcilable  with  his 
appointment  by  universal  consent  to  the  bishopric 
of  his  own  city  of  Caesarea,  where  his  character 
was  so  well  known.  Neither  would  ha  have 
ventured,  if  he  were  conscious  of  any  such  guilt, 
to  refer,  as  he  does  again  and  again,  with  fear- 
lessness to  the  shameful  defections  which  had 
occurred  during  the  persecution. 

So  far  as  we  have  information  of  his 
movements  at  this  time,  they  do  not  betray  any 
such  cowardice.  During  the  long  incarceration 
of  his  friend,  Eusebius  must  have  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  time  with   him.    There  is  no  coA- 
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diuirc  iridencc  Indetd  tkkt  he  ihind  hii  ini' 
pritouaaut,  u  'a  often  knimied;'  but  thtj 
were  engaged  together  in  aa  eUbont* 
Defmoe  d/  Oriyen,  lo  th>t  tbtir  li 
mart  biTC  bean  ctoM  lad  conitent. 
HWikiag  fact  too,  that  thii  work,  com 
Kuebiiu  alone  after  hii  friend'a  nurtjrdom,  waa 
addreaiad  to  the  Chriitian  conreBton  working  in 
the  copper  minea  at  Pfaaeao  (Photina,  BIbl.  118). 
UoreoTer,  while  the  penacutlon  raged,  ao  hi 
from  avoiding .  the  acenta  of  danger,  Knielnna  ia 
found  again  and  Main  in  th«  thickest  of  the 
conflict.  Kot  at  (^waanw  alone  doea  he  appear 
M  an  eja-witowa  of  the  luffaringa  of  the  mai' 
tfT*.  At  Tjn  alM  ha  vaa  prasant  when  Hreral 
Chrirtian*  vera  torn  to  piecea  bj  the  wild 
beaita  in  the  unphitheatn  (H.  E.  viii.  7,  %). 
Luring  Paleatina,  he  naited  Lgjpt.  la  no 
tonntrj  did  the  penemUon  rage  mora  fierceljr 
thmn  in  Egypt.  Here,  in  the  Thebaid,  thar 
periihed,  ten  or  tventj,  even  liitjr  or  a  hundred, 
It  a  time.  EuKbioi  ralatea  bow  ha  hiraialt^ 
when  ha  waa  in  theae  parte,  witnaned  nameroaa 
niartf  rdomi  in  a  aingla  day,  loma  b;  beheading, 
othera  by  fira;  tbt  eiecutionen  relieTing  each 
other  by  nUja  in  tbair  hideona  work,  and  the 
rictima  eagerly  preiaing  forward  to  be  tortured, 
clamouring  for  the  hononr  of  martyrdom,  and 
receiving  their  aeutence  with  joy  and  langhter 
{H.  E.  viii.  S).  Thii  ririt  to  Egypt  waa  appareatly 
■iter  the  impriaonment  and  martyrdom  uf  Pam- 
philua,  in  the  lateat  and  lierceat  daya  of  the 
penecution.  If  Potiimmon'a  taunt  had  any 
foundation  in  fact,  it  wai  probably  dow  that 
foaebiui  waa  impriaoned  for  hia  faith.     If  ao. 


ir  hia  courage. 
W.HitEpt 
'ong  after  the  restoration  of  peaa 
whan  EuKbina  waa  elected  by  unanimoua  couienL 
to  the  vacant  lee  of  Caeaarea.  The  last  biihop 
of  thia  church  whom  ha  himaelf  mentions  ia 
Agapiua ;  and  there  ii  no  reaaon  for  donhting 
that  Eoaebiaa  waa  hia  immediata  saccesaor.' 
Among  the  earlieat  reaulta  of  tba  peace  was  the 

the  direction  of  his  friend  Paulinus,  the  bishop. 
EusebiuB  was  invited  to  deliver  the  inaugural 
addreas.  Thia  addresa  he  has  preserved  and 
inaerted  in  hia  Hittori/,  where  indeed  he  does  not 
mentiDQ  the  orator'a  name,  but  the  thinness  of 
the  diaguiie  doea  not  conceal,  and  cannot  have 
been  intended  to  conceal,  tha  personality  of  the 
orator  (if.  E.  ii.  4  cal  t<i  iw  /tia^  vaftkei.r 
•rif  fUTpfiBi  ixitmir  K.  r.  A.).  In  this  he  evi- 
dently ipeaki  u  a  compeer  in  an  auemblage  of 
hiahops.     This  oration,  which  will  he  described 
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mora  fally  below,  ia  ■  paean  of  tbuk^iriDg  atn 
the  restitntion  of  the  Church,  of  which  Uia 
splendid  building  at  Tyre  was  at  once  the  finl- 
fruit  and  tha  tvr-e.  This  incident  mast  hsn 
taken  place  not  la'.cr  than  A.D.  31b.  For  Don 
than  ■  quarter  of  a  century  ha  presided  giet  ttat 
church  of  Caesarea,  winning,  it  wonid  aaoa,  tbe 
reapect  and  affection  of  aU.  One  attempt  ni 
made  to  translate  him  to  a  more  imporlsst 
sphere,  but  it  waa  foiled,  aa  we  shall  lee,  by  hit 
own  refusal.     He  died  biabop  of  Caessna. 

V.  ITie  Omea  of  Xieaea.  When  tba  Arito 
Gontroversy  broke  out,  tha  aympathiet  ef  Eut- 
bios  were  enliited  at  an  early  atm  on  (hi 
aide  of  Arina.  If  hia  nameaake  of  Vumvlis 
may  be  truited,  he  was  eapecially  naloiu  oi 
behalf  of  the  Arian  doctrine  at  thu  tint  (Ewb. 
Nicom.  inTheodt.^.  £.  i.5  ^  tou  tiw^iv  fwi 
Eiin^lni  imiutj)  ^  hip  lUoeoCi  Kir")-  Bit 
the  testimony  of  a  strong  partisan,  tafslf 
seeking  to  place  his  cause  in  the  best  light,  miy 
well  he  suspected  ;  and  the  attitude  of  EsKbius 
of  Caesarea  tbroaghont  suggests  thst  be  tb 
inBuenced  rather  by  personalaaaodatioiu sol hj 
the  desire  to  secure  liberal  treatment  tar  lb> 
hereaiarch  than  by  any  real  accordauca  with  hii 
viewa.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  Hi 
motives,  he  wrote  to  Aleiander,  bishop  of 
Aleiandria,  remonstrating  with  him  for  depos- 
ing AriuB,  and  urging  that  ha  had  misnpra- 
aented  the  opinions  of  the  latter  (Labbe,  Cmc 
viii.  114S,  ed.  Colet).  The  cause  of  Arim  was 
taken  up  alio  by  two  neighbouring  laihofa, 
occapying  impcrUnt  ae«a,Tbeodotuiof  Laodioi 
and  Paulinus  of  Tyre.  In  a  letter  addnsaed  Id 
hi*  namesake  of  Conitantinople,  Aleiandfi  o< 
Aleiandria  complaioa  of  three  Syrian  btihoja, 
"  appointed  he  knowa  not  how  "  (ofiic  dD*  inn 
ir  Zvplf  x"pi>voi^9*rT.i  Mneni  -rpiIiK 
doubtless  intending  Ensebins  of  Caeaarea  and  hia 
two  allies — aa  having  fanned  the  flame  of  sedition 
(Theodt.  a.  E.  i.  3))  while  on  the  other  bxai 
Arius  himself  claims  "all  the  bishops  in 
the  East,"  mentioning  by  nama  Euiebim  ol 
Caesarea  with  others,  as  on  his  aide  (Theodt. 
If.  E.  i.  4).  Accordingly,  when  he  waa  depmeii 
by  a  synod  convened  at  Aleiandria  by  Aleiandfr, 
Arina  at  once  appealed  to  Eoaebiua  and  othtrtti 
interpose.  A  meeting  of  Syrian  biihopa  wai 
convened,  and  decided  in  favour  of  hi*  r«tDia< 
tion.  Tha  dedsion  however  was  worded 
cautioualy.  The  synod  thought  that  Ariui 
should  be  allowed  to  gather  hia  cougregatiDi 
about  him  a*  heretofore  ;  but  they  added  that  hi 
mnrt  render  obedience  to  Alexander  and  entrva 
to  be  admitted  to  communion  with  him  (So* 
H.  E.  i.  15). 

Such  waa  the  attitude  of  Euaebina  toward*  th 

Arian  controversy  whan  the  oonndl   of  Sirs* 

assembled  (.a.D.  325).    In  thia  cDnndl  be  took  i 

'--"--  MTt.     Hia  prominence  on  thia  ocraiiu 

yt  hare  owed  to  hia  bishopric,  whir) 

mportant,  did  not  rvik  with  the  grei 

le  apostolic  thrones  "  (Soi.  S.  E.  i.  11 

.endom,  Bome,  AnUocb,  and  Aleiondii 

waa  b^oud  queatiun  the  mot  leanu 

the  moat  famous  living  writer  in  tl 

It  this  time.     Thia  fact  alone  mnst  hal 

a  hearing  for  him.     Probably  howtn 

nith  the  great  emperor.      Huw  Ih 
tint  jrc*  Kj^  we  do  not  krow,  but  i 
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tkis  toM  he  rajaj«d  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
iapaiil  outer.  ''He  alone  of  the  Eastern 
pdto  could  tell  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
capear  ;be  was  the  clerk  of  the  imperial  closet ; 
k  ra  t^  interpreter,  the  chaplain,  the  con- 
foBsr  «  Coostantine  "  (Stanley,  Eastern  Churchy 

(i)  1U  haagfBvl  Addren,  It  was  probably 
etiag  to  eoQit  faToor  that  he  occupied  the  first 
Mt  U  the  right  of  the  emperor  (F.  C.  ui.  11 
rif  Jiwfaf  i  r#5  8f  (i«v  rdyfumn  wfmrM^v), 
isd  dilhfieii  the  opening  addren  to  Constan- 
tiai  Yha  hi  took  hia  seat  in  the  conncil- 
chnher  (F.  C. I  prooem^  iu.  11 ;  Sozom.  ff.  JB, 
i  19).  The  cooncil  was  held  during  the 
mjmfivioemaiia;  hu  last  riTal  and  bitterest 
H  Uaoiu,  had  been  defeated  and  slain  not 
iMf  hdm\  and  the  orator's  address  naturally 
twk  the  fern  of  a  paean  of  victory,  a  hymn  of 
t^^sj^sfmag  (F.  C.  L  prooem.  t^  KoXXivueoPf 
i-'  u.  11,  SttML  L  c,  xatptoriipiw  tfunv).  The 
^mh  B  imibrtiuiately  not  preserved,  but  we 
5sr  AiflB  6«fB«  notion  of  its  probable  character 
itm  the  extant  oration  which  Eusebins  delivered 
B  the  trieauaiia  of  this  same  sovereign.  There 
OS  be  BO  doubt  from  the  manner  in  which 
i^a^im  describes  the  orator  at  the  council  of 
han  that  he  is  speaking  of  himself  (F.  C. 
a-  11);  and  indeed  he  ebewhere  inddentally 
avtteei  haring  delivered  a  panegyric  of  the 
•pewr  ea  that  occasion  (F.  C.  i.  prooem. ;  see 
^Wi,  |K  xivii  sq.).  Yet  this  function  is 
-sped  hj  Theodoret  (H,  j&.  L  6)  to  Eustathius 
c^  Aatieeh,  whom  he  reports  to  have  sat  next  to 
Ontfawtiae,  and  **  crowned  the  emperor's  head 
^  the  floweri  of  praise."  Moreover,  the  very 
C3ti«Thich  purports  to  have  been  delivered 
N  iMathhis  oB  this  occasion  is  extant  (Fabric. 
^  Gnm,  ii.  p.  132  sq.) ;  but  it  stands  self- 
*^^i"M*i  by  its  post-Nicene  phraseology,  and 
*«•  to  hare  been  composed  by  Gregory  of 
SimeMrca,  who  flourished  some  centuries  later. 
^  H»Br  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Philo- 
<»«in,as  reported  by  Nic«tas  Choniates  (Thes. 
^OiiL  Fid.  V.  7\  assigned  the  opening  address 
■"^  to  Eaaebtus  nor  to  Eustathius,  but  to 
^imader  of  Alexandria.  These  divergent  ac- 
*3ti  maj  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  supposing 
te«  •  few  fonnal  words  were  first  addressed  to 
^  «iperor  by  the  two  great  Eastern  patriarchs, 
"^  the  tree  inaugural  oration  was  delivered 
■7  toebiii.  Some  such  hypothesis  is  suggested 
"  tte  itateoient  m  the  mst.  Tr^Ktrt.  ii.  5,  and 
fcSwphonu,  ff.  R  viii  16,  where  Eusebius  is 
*P*«t«d  as  following  Eustathius. 
^  7W  Oted.  When  the  main  subject,  for 
^'"'fr  coondl  had  been  assembled,  came  under 
~^M)  ve  find  Eusebius  again  taking  a  pro- 
2^put  He  himself  has  left  us  an  account  of 
|Mnp  at  this  stage  in  u  letter  of  explanation 
J"*» afterwards  wrote  to  his  own  church  of 
■■jJ»(inbelow,p.  344>  He  laid  before  the 
g«ths  creed  which  was  in  use  in  the 
^*W*tehurdi,  which  had  been  handed  down 
■g*J^  the  bishops  who  preceded  him, 
J^^fcwadf  had  been  taught  at  his  baptism, 
S  y*'^'i  ^^  **  <^  presbyter  and  then  as  a 
^wKW  instructed  others.  The  emperor 
iM  the  orthodoxy  of  this  creed, 
MWBTer  the  single  word  6fioo6etor. 
^  4Bt  ho  gave  explanations  as  to  the 
4  Attinn  which  set  the  scruples  of 


Eusebius  at  rest.  The  assembled  fathers  how* 
ever  did  not  rest  here,  but  taking  this  as  their 
starting-point  (wpo^^ci  rod  dfwovviov)  made 
other  insertions  and  alterations.  The  creed  as 
thus  revised  is  still  substantially  the  Taesarean 
creed,  but  the  additions  were  not  unmipvrtant. 
Moreover,  an  anathema  was  appended  in  which 
Arian  doctrines  were  directly  condemned.  Euse- 
bius took  time  to  consider  before  subscribing  .o 
this  revised  formula.  The  three  expressions 
which  caused  difficulty  were :  (1)  **  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father  "  (^k  rris  oi/vlas  rod  mrp^s) ; 
(2)  **  begotten,  not  miuie  "  (y9nrnB4inaf  ob  wony- 
Bipra) ;  (3)  **  of  the  same  substance  "  {dfwo^trioy)  ] 
and  of  these  he  demanded  explanations.  The 
explanations  were  so  far  satisfactory  that  for 
the  sake  of  peace  he  subscribed  to  the  creed. 
He  had  the  less  scruple  in  assenting  to  the  fina. 
anathema,  because  the  Arian  expressions  which 
it  condemned  were  not  scriptural,  and  he  con« 
sidered  that  **  almost  all  the  confurion  and 
disturbance  of  the  churches  "  had  arisen  from 
the  use  of  unscriptural  phrases.  This  letter,  ho 
concludes,  is  written  to  the  Caesareans  to  explain 
that  though  he  would  resist  to  the  last  any  vital 
change  in  the  traditional  creed  of  his  church,  he 
had  nevertheless  subscribed  to  these  alterations, 
when  assured  of  their  innocence,  to  avoid  appear- 
ing contentious  (iupiXopfUus).  On  this  subject, 
see  especially  Hort's  Two  Disseriatiunt^  p.  55  sq. 
(iii)  The  Paschal  Cycle.  The  settlement  o! 
the  dispute  respecting  the  time  of  observing 
Easter  was  another  important  work  undertakec 
by  the  council.  In  this  work  also  a  leading  part 
has  been  assigned  to  Eusebius  by  some  modem 
writers  (e.  g.  Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  p.  182^ 
following  Tillemont,  if.  E.  vi.  p.  668).  The 
cycle  of  nineteen  years,  which  ultimately  pre- 
vailed in  the  Church  under  the  name  of  the 
Golden  Number,  is  supposed  to  have  been  fixed 
by  the  council ;  and  this  work  is  attributed 
expressly  to  Eusebius.  This  table  for  determining 
Easter,  it  is  maintained,  **  first  originated  in  the 
conndl  chamber  of  Nicaea ;  perhaps  in  the  desire 
of  the  emperor  Constantino  to  soothe  the  wounded 
feelings  of  his  favourite  counsellor.  .  .  .  The 
counol  would  naturally  turn  to  the  most  learned 
of  its  members  to  accomplish  the  work.  That 
member  was  unquestionably  Eusebius  of  Caesarea. 
He  had  paid  special  attention  to  chronology.  .  •  • 
It  is  creditable  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the 
council  that  they  should  not  have  allowed  these 
recent  disputes  and  wide  theological  difierencea 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  intrusting  this  delicate 
task  to  the  man  who  on  generiQ  grounds  was 
most  fitted  to  undertake  it"  (Stanley,  /.  c). 
But  the  evidence  does  not  justify  either  of  the 
assumptions  involved  in  this  view.  (1)  There 
are  strong  reasons  for  hesitating  to  believe  that 
the  nineteen  years*  cycle  was  adopted  at  the 
council  of  Nicaea.  It  was  the  old  Metonic  cycle 
(invented  about  B.C.  432),  and  it  had  already 
been  applied  to  the  determination  of  Easter  by 
Anatolius  of  Laodioea  about  a.d.  284  (Euseb 
if.  E.  vii.  32).  It  did  not  therefore  originate 
in  the  council.  Still  the  council  might  have  given 
it  an  authoritative  sanction,  and  thus  secured 
its  currency  in  the  Church  at  large.  This  would 
follow  from  the  language  of  St.  Ambrose  {Epist. 
23,  Op.  ii.  p.  880  sq.),  who  says  (§  1)  that  the 
Nicene  fathers  *' congregatis  peritissimis  calcu- 
landiy   decern    et    novcm    ounorum    collcgart 
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imtionem,'*  and   adds,  "hanc  drculum   ennea- 
decaterida  nuncuparunt."     In  the  next  century 
too  Cyril  (Epiat.  86,  Op.  x.  382,  Migne),  writing 
to    Leo    (A.D.   444X    ascribea  the  adoption  of 
this  cycle  to  the  Nicene  council ;  and  the  same 
statement  is  made  by  later  writers  (see  Butcher, 
Uodetiaatical  Calendar^  Dublin,  1877,  Appendix, 
p.  267).     But,  though  these  statements  are  ex- 
plicit,  their  accuracy  b  open  to  graye  question. 
For  first,  in    the  documents   relating   to   the 
tnatment  of  the  Paschal  question  at  Nicaea,  not 
a  word  b  said  as  to  the  mode  of  calculating 
Kaster  (Enseb.  V,  C  iu.  18 ;  Socr.  ff.  E,  i.  9) ; 
and,  secondly,  the  churches  of  Rome  and  the  West 
continued  long  after  to  ma<ce  use  of  an  older 
cycle  (Hefele,  ConcUiengeschuMe^  i.  p.  315),  and 
they  are  hardly  likely  to  haye  dbregarded  any 
direct  decision  of  a  council  which  they  always 
treated  with  the  highest  respect.    (2)  But,  eyen 
if  it  were  more  certain  that  the  Nicene  council 
directly  sanctioned  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years, 
there  b  no  ground  for  regarding  thb  as  especi- 
ally  the  work  of  Eusebius.     Jerome  indeed  IVir. 
lU.  61)  says  that  Eusebius  *' arranged  [compo- 
suit]  a  canon  for  Easter,  which  was  a  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  that  is,  an  ^yycoiciuScicaenypts  ** ; 
and  Bede  (de  Temp,  Bat,  44,  Op,  i.  483,  Migne) 
says  the  same  thing,  probably  deriving  hb  in- 
formation from  Jerome,  though  stating  more 
precisely  that  Eusebius  was  *'  the  first "  to  apply 
thb  cycle  to  the  Paschal  computation,  whici  he 
certainly  was  not.     But  neither  writer  connects 
thb  fact  with  the  council  of  Nicaea.     Eusebius 
did  indeed  write  a  treatise  on  Easter  ( V.  C.  iy. 
35),  of  which  a  fragment  is  extant  (see  below, 
p.  342),  and  in  it  he  may  haye  advocated  the 
Metonic  cycle.     To  this  treatise  probably  Jerome 
and  Bede  refer  ;  but  it  was  written  many  years 
after  the  C!ouncil  of  Nicaea,  with  which  it  appears 
not  to  haye  had  any  connexion.    The  probable 
inference  from  the  notices  seems  to  be  that  the 
calculation  of  Easter  was  entrusted  to  the  bbhops 
of  Alexandria,  and    that  the  nineteen    years* 
cycle,  being  already  in  use  in  the  Alexandrian 
church,  thus  indirectly  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  council.     The  earliest  extant  authority  who 
mentions  this  duty  as  imposed  on  the  Alexandrian 
bishops  b  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (A.D.  437X  Epist, 
87  {Op,  X.  883).    The  expression  of  Athanasius 
{Festal  Letters,  x.  p.   67,  Oxf.   trans!.),   *Uhe 
custom  which  has  been  delivered  to  us  by  the 
fathers,'*  seem  not  to  refer  to  any  authorization 
of  the  Nicene  bishops  (as  it  has  been  interpreted), 
but  to  the  traditional  practice  of  the  Alexandrian 
patriarchs,  who,  at  least  as  early  as  Dionysius 
(Euseb.  ff,  E,  yii.  20),  are  found  issuing  these 
Paschal  letters.     Leo  the  Great  also,  writing 
A.D.  453,  states  explicitly  {Epist,  121,  p.  1228) 
that  *<the  holy  fathers"  (of  Nicaea)  <ielegated  thb 
duty  of  announcing  the  time  of  Easter  to  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  because  the  Egyptians  were 
skilled  in  these  computations  from  ancient  times. 
The  Festal  Letters  of  Athanasius  (see  the  index 
in  the  Oxford  translation,  p.  xy  sq.)  cover  the 
period  from  A.D.  328  to  373.  The  nineteen  years* 
cycle  b  already  the  basis  of  the  calculation  here. 
This  appears,  for  instance,  from  the  year  330,w)ien 
Athanasius  places  Easter  on  April  19,  whereas, 
according  to  the  alternative  eighty-four  years* 
evnle  which  obtained  at  Rome,  it  would  fall  on 
Maich  22.     How  long  it  had  prevailed  in  the 
Alexandrian  church,  we  are  without  means  of 
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ascertaining.  But  inasmuch  as  Anatolins,  who 
certainly  advocated  it,  was  himself  an  Alexan- 
drian, we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  introduced 
by  him.  The  action  of  the  Nicene  council  there- 
fore would  be  altogether  indirect  in  this  matter ; 
and  there  b  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Eusebius 
in  particular  took  any  prominent  part  in  the 
decision,  though  he  b  loiown  to  hive  approved 
the  Alexandrian  mode  of  reckoning. 

(iv)  Dispute  vith  Philosophers,  In  the  dis- 
pute between  the  bishops  and  the  <*  philoso- 
phers,** as  related  by  Gelasius  in  hb  account 
of  the  Nicene  C!ouncil,  a  conspicuous  part  b 
assigned  to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  (ii.  18,  19). 
The  philosopher  Phaedo  hurb  at  him  the 
favourite  Aiian  text,  Pror.  viii  22,  where  Wis- 
dom says  (according  to  the  LXX  transUtion), 
"  The  Lord  created  (lirrurt)  me  the  beginning  of 
Hb  ways  for  Hb  works.**  Wisdom  being  a 
synonym  for  the  Logos,  the  Logos  b  &us 
declared  to  be  a  created  thing  {lerlafta),  Euse- 
bius answers  thb  Arian  argument  at  great 
length,  partly  by  monologue,  partly  by  ques- 
tioning hb  opponent.  The  whole  discumon,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  b  purely  fictitious;  but 
the  fiction  bears  testimony  to  the  prominent 
position  asserted  by  Eusebius  in  the  coundl, 
and  it  b  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  severely 
orthodox  part  b  assigned  to  him. 

(v)  Metropolitan  HighU,  A  more  authentic  in- 
dication of  his  influence  appears  in  the  seventh 
canon  of  the  council,  in  which  we  may  perhaps  see 
"  a  slight  passjige  at  arms  *'  between  him  **  and 
Macarius  of  AeUa  Oipitolina,  not  yet  *  Jeru- 
salem ':  As  custom  and  ancient  tradition  have  ob- 
tained that  the  bishop  ofAelia  should  be  honoured 
let  him  bear  his  proper  honour — so  far  Macarius 
gained  hb  point,  but  (and  here  we  cannot  mbtake 
the  intervention  of  hb  superior,  the  metropolitan 
of  Caesarea)  always  saving  the  rights  of  the 
metropolitan  **  (Stanley,  /.  c.  p.  193>  But  if  so, 
the  victory  of  Eusebius  was  more  complete  than 
would  appear  from  thb  translation,  for  the 
words,  ix^rot  riiw  &iroAov0(ay  t^j  rifirisy  in  thb 
context  are  naturally  translated,  **  let  him  have 
the  next  [second]  place  in  point  of  honour,*'  not 
*Met  him  have  the  honour  consequent  there- 
upon.** * 

VI.  Prtygr^  of  the  Arian  Controversy.  The 
hopes  which  Eusebius  with  others  had  built 
upon  the  decbions  of  the  Nicene  council  wero 
soon  dashed.  The  final  peace  of  the  Church 
seemed  as  far  distant  as  ever.  In  three  several 
controversies  with  three  distinguished  antagon- 
ists, Eusebius  took  a  more  or  less  prominent 
part ;  and  hb  reputation,  whether  justly  or  bot, 
has  suffered  greatly  in  consequence. 

(i)  Synod  of  Antioch,  EusUthius,  bbhop  of 
Antioch,  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Nicene 
doctrine  and  a  determined  foe  of  the  Arians. 
Against  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  he  had  already 
taken  up  a  position  of  antagonism.  He  had 
assailed  the  tenets  of  Origen  (Socr.  H,  E,  vL  13^ 
of  whom  Eusebius  was  an  ardent  champion.  He 
had  attacked  Eusebius  himself,  charging  him 
with  faithlessness  to  the  doctrines  of  Nicaea. 


<  On  thb  canon  tee  Hefele,  Qmcaimgadi,  t.  p.  S8Y. 
The  **  metropolis  "  is  Csesares,  not  Antioch.  as  sums 
have  fuppoeed.  The  language  of  this  canon  Is  explained 
by  the  historical  circumstances  bclvre  and  after  this 
date. 
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^  ra  nucd  in  tnra  of  SibelUuiiim  bf 
bikn  (S«.  ff.  £1 1  23 ;  801.  //.  £  ii.  19). 
:•  Ik  Uitsfiu  SocntH  ths  doctriiw*  of  tha 

■upd  ti  bU  ODt  (•&■  air  Sni  rufi^wqirai 
itWxm).  AtaUersnUEuUthiiiiDrADtiodi 
ei  Initiiii  af  Cawmi  wtn  ngmrdad  M  tht 
nipniid|ialiiiitlKqntml(ScH.  H.E.iL  IS), 
i  nCrt  B  miou  could  oot  be  coDfioad  to  > 
ipa  nr,  ■■>)  iMn  tctire  itep*  nr*  taken. 

t.D.  91^  Is  (oiader  tha  charge  of  Sabellianina 
<nt{U  •port  Initathiiu.  If  va  nre  to 
)An  IWnltnl  (fil  £  i.  21),  tbi*  arnod  «u 
rt  Ufitkr  bf  1  nla  conipiiscy  on  the  part  of 
imUm  d  MoMMdia  and  ThcDgnii  of  liicaea, 
■  •UlkfTUacad  EomUoi  ^  Caetarea  and 
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■  itnlf  br  iu  Mm 
iiHkir  (HtCiU,  Owcilwiiffn^  L  p.  4M). 
&•  ^iKlfT  of  (be  biibop  of  CaeMTM  la  not 
^iribjlUiblot.  Ob  the  otbei  hand,  than 
■  ■  JHibl  Ihit  the  ■  Mil  mill  J'  ma  nuunly  com- 
jmi  4  lahwa  with  AnaD  or  aaml-Ariau 
■^MkiB.  The  chargea  brosKht  agaiut 
linttiiM  ut  dtKiibid  in  tbeir  propar  place. 
URinm.]    Eoatathin*  waa  depoaad,  and  the 


hit  injoDctloni  that  thaj  aboald  not  aeek  to 
riolate  the  apoitclic  rale,  bnt  that  other  fit 
panoo)  (honld  be  pnt  forward  for  election,  of 
whom  be  meationed  two  b;  nam*.  One  of 
thew,  Enphranini,  waa  elected,*  Tbna  Euiebiu 
remained  nndiatarbed  in  the  lae  of  Caetarca, 
which  he  Tetaioed  till  hi*  death.  Throngfaoiit 
thli  matter,  if  *e  except  tbe  pardonable  ranitf 
which  leada  him  to  inaert  the  emperor'a  com- 
plunenla  to  hinuelf,  there  ia  nothing  to  the 
diicredit  of  £n«ehiiu.  On  tha  contrary,  Itia 
renonciatiDn  of  the  hooonr  whicb  waa  tbnut 
upon  lum  cootraita  faTonrabl^  with  the  nnacm- 
puloni  ambition  of  toe  many  of  hie  contem- 
porariei.  Of  tha  preTicoa  incidenta  which  led 
to  tbe  TacancT  in  the  aee  of  Antioch,  be  aaf a  not 
a  word  ;  bnt  be  intimatei  that  he  abatain*  from 
giving  tbe  emperor'a  letten  denouncing  the 
fictioni  at  Antiodi,  becanae  they  incnlpato 
certain  panou  aod  he  doea  not  wiab  to  renTa 
the  memorr  of  wrongdoinH  in  the  paat.  It 
waa  bj  thia  ifDod  of  Actio^  alao  that  Asdepai, 
biahop  of  Oiua,  waa  depoaed  (Mitar.  Op.  li. 
p.  654;  laa  Eefale,  i.  p.  435^  and  we  are 
eipadaUj  told  that  ha  pleaded  bia  canae  in  tbe 
pnaenca  of  Enaabioa  of  Cimrta  (Athan.  Ap.  e. 
Arns.  47,  Op.  L  p.  130  ;  Hilar.  Op.  iL  p.  626). 
(ii)  Sj/Kod*  af  OKaona,  Tf/n,  and  Jarutalen. 
Tbe  neit  atage  of  tbe  Arian  cDntrorerij  ei- 
hibiti  Enaebioa  in  conBict  with  a  greater  than 
EoaUthiaa.  The  dilgraceful  intriguea  of  the 
Ariana  and  Ueletiani  againit  Athanaaini,  which 
led  to  bia  firat  exile,  are  related  in  thi  biographf 
of  that  aaint  [AthanaUDb,  p.  lS3sq.].  ItionlG- 
dent  to  aaj  here  that  the  emperor  aummoned 
Athanaaiaa  to  appear  before  a  gathering  of 
hiahopa  at  Caessrea,  to  meet  the  cbargei  brought 
againat  him.  It  ia  atatad  bj  Tbeodoret  (f  .  E. 
L  36)  that  ConatanUne  wai  isdnced  to  name 
Caaearei  by  the  connaela  of  tbe  Atian  party, 
who  (elected  thii  place  beaua*  the  enemiea  of 
tilt  accnaed  ware  in  a  majority  there  (trta  tii 
wAefovi  livar  si  iwrfimii).  It  ii  equally  pro- 
bable that  the  emperor  would  himaelf  hai 


id  the 


ce  in  the  moderation  {twiilKM) 
ofila  biahop.  Howevii  thia  may  be,  Athanaiiua 
eicoaed  bimHif  fVom  attending.  He  beliered, 
and  he  may  hare  ao  pleaded  in  reply  to  tbe 
emperor,  that  there  wai  a  conapiracy  againat 
I  him,  and  that  he  would  not  hare  fair  play  at 
■uch  a  place  (Feital  Letltrt,  p.  ivii,  Oiford 
I  traiuL ;  Theod.  H.  £.  L  2S  ;  Soi.  H.  E.  u.  S3). 
Thii  wai  A.D.  334.  Of  thia  aynod  at  Caetarea 
I  Atbanauna  himielf  la  ailent  in  bia  Apology. 

The  matter  boweter  waa  not  allowed  to  reet 

,  here.     In  the  following  year  (a.t>.  335)  Athsna 

'  IB  receiTed  a  peremptory  aiul  angry  annimoni 


letter  (.Boa.  V.  C.  111.  13).  On  Hi 
(_B.  E.  L  11}  saya  Ihit  tbty  ippulnttd  Eolallua 
IbalbeoalrUnd  a  abort  time,  and  Ibey  then  dnlred  10 
truulaieEnwbiiuatPalMlM.  JeTDiiie(C4T«i. U. p. IBl. 
ScbftK)  stTOi  Uh  wmea  o(  Uie  Arbin  blahopa  wbo  wen 
;  In  moctftlon  Inlo  the  place  at  EoMaUiIni,  u 
illtu.  EiaFblDi.  EnrrDDloa,  riadllnv"  kc.  Fcrlaqia 
[ni  wu  pal  [Orwanl  lor  Iha  neanl  aee,  like 
itiB,  but  -mer  lelnally  appointed.  Tbe  itUenKnt 
•Urlbnled  10  Fhl1o«aT|;liii,  tbil  PauUnoa  ef  Tyia  aac- 
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from  Conitantine  to  appear  before  a  sjnod  of 
bishops,  not  now  at  Caesarea,  bnt  at  Tyre/ 
Theodoret  (/.  e.)  conjectorea  (&s  olfuu)  that  the 
place  of  meeting  was  changed  by  the  emperor 
out  of  deference  to  the  fears  of  Athanasios,  who 
**  looked  with  suspicion  on  Caesarea  on  acconnt 
of    its    ruler."    It    is    not    improbable    that 
Athanasius,  or  his  friends,  had  taken  objection 
to  Eusebius  as  a  partisan  in  this  controTersy ; 
for  the    Egyptian    bishops  who   espoused  the 
cause  of  Athanasius,  addressing  the  synod   of 
Tyre,  allege  "  the  law  of  Qod  "  as  forbidding 
^  an  enemy  to  be  witness  or  judge,"  and  shortly 
afterwards  add  mysteriously,  **ye  know  why 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  has  become  an  enemy  since 
Itist  year  "  (Athan.  Ap,  c.  Arum,  77,  Op,  i.  p. 
153),  as  if  he  had  taken  offence  at  the  objections 
then  raised  against  him.    The  scenes  at  the 
synod  of  Tyre  form  the  most  picturesque  and 
the  most  shameful  chapter  in  the  Arian  con- 
troyersy.     After  all   allowance  made  for  the 
exaggerations  of  the  Athanasian  party,   from 
whom  our  knowledge  is  chiefly  deriyed,  the  pro- 
ceedings will  still  remain  an  undying  shame  to 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  his  fellow  intriguers. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Euse- 
bius of  Caesarea  took  any  actiye  part  in  these 
plots.    Athanasius  is  generally  silent  about  him, 
mentioning  him  rarely,  and  then  without  any 
special  bitterness.    The  ''Eusebians"  (pi  wtpl 
ZMfiioy)    are    always    the    adherents  of   hb 
Kicomedian  namesake.     But,  though   probably 
free  from  any  participation  in  their  plots,  of 
which  he  may  haye  been  wholly  ignorant,  he 
was    certainly  used  as  a    tool    by    the  more 
unscrupulous  and  yiolent  partisans  of  Arius,  and 
he  must  bear  the  reproach  of  a  too  easy  com- 
pliance with  their  actions.    The  proceedings  of 
the  bishops  assembled  at  Tyre  were  cut  short 
by    the    withdrawal   of   the    accused   himself. 
Athanasius  suddenly  took  ship  to  Constantinople, 
and  appealed  in  person  to  the  emperor.    The 
synod  saw  no  other  course  but  to  condemn  him 
by  default.     For  a  fuller  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  biography 
of   Athanasius;    but  there  are  two  incidents 
connected  with  it  which  relate  to  Eusebius,  and 
which  claim  a  mention  here.    (1)  It   was  on 
this  occasion  that  Potammon,  the  Egyptian  con- 
fessor, flung  the  taunt  of  cowardice  and  apostasy 
in  the  face  of  Eusebius,  as  related  already  (p.  311). 
Hefele  discredits  the  story  altogether  {Conciiien' 
gesch.  i.  p.  446).     He  supposes  it  to  be  another 
Ysrsion  of  an  incident  related  by  Ruflnus  (z.  17 ; 
ccmp.   Sozom.  H.  E,  ii.  25)  respecting  Paph- 
nutius  and  Mazimus  of  Jerusalem.     It  seems 
more  probable  howeyer  that  some  such  taunt 
was  leyelled  at  Eusebius  on  this  occasion.    But 
whether  so  or  not,  no  stain  rests  upon  his  cha- 
racter in  consequence  of  this  reckless  accusation. 
(2)  It    will  be   remembered   that,  among  the 
charges    brought    against    Athanasius  at  this 
synod,  Theodoret  and  Rufinus  (z.  17)  mention 
that  he  was  accused  of  hanng  seduced  a  girl, 
who  had  a  child  by  him,  and  that,  when  con- 


f  In  the  preface  to  the  Ftatal  I^ettert,  p.  xvii,  it  Is 
stated  that  AtlunAslas  left  Alexandria,  Epiphi  17.  a.d. 
834 ;  but  thlK  most  be  an  error  of  a  year,  for  a  docoment 
giyen  by  Athanasius.  Ap.  c.  Arian,  75  (Op.  t.  p.  162), 
and  written  later  than  this  event,  b  dated  Tboth  IC 
(s8epU7),  A.D.  3Jft. 


fronted  with  him,  she  was  unable  to  identify 
her  supposed  seducer,  but  poiuted  to  another  as 
Athanasius.  The  story  is  clearly  unworthy  of 
credit,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Socrates 
or  Soxomen,  or  in  Athanasius  himself.  But  it  is 
iustructiye  to  find  that  Philostorgius  giyes  the 
same  story,  transposing  the  persons  (H.  E,  iL 
12).  Athanasius  is  the  false  accuser ;  Eusebius 
of  Caesarea  the  innocent  accused.  The  falsehood 
is  detected  in  a  similar  way;  and  the  synod 
condemns  Athanasius  for  his  yile  oonspimcy. 
The  two  forms  of  the  story  are  a  painful  illustr%< 
tion  of  the  recklessness  with  which  moral  charges 
were  flung  at  theological  opponents  on  either 
side.  It  is  worth  obserying  that  both  in  the 
incident  of  Potammon  (Epiphan.  Haer.  IzyiiL  7 
M\w<r%  Hutd^tu^  E{nr4fiiow  rhy  Keueapttas  ical 
SXKovs  ripds  .  .  .  iufotcrrks  9t4\wr€  rh  Suca- 
arlipiow)  and  in  the  story  of  the  seduction 
(Philost.  ii.  12  %s  rov  iicMurt  eurtfylov 
KOpv^tSos  4pofti(tTo)  Eusebius  appears  as  the 
presiding  bishop  at  Tyre.  This  does  not  seem  yery 
probable.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  in 
Sozomen's  account  {ff,  E,  ii.  25)  the  contumacy 
of  Athanasius  in  not  appearing  before  the 
bishops  assembled  in  the  preceding  year  at 
Caesarea  is  alleged  as  a  speidal  ground  of  con- 
demnation. 

The  bishops  assembled  at  Tyre  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  session,  possibly  preparing  to 
crown  the  work  of  condemning  and  deposing 
Athanasius  by  the  readmission  of  Arius  and  his 
friends  into  the  church,  when  an  urgent  sum- 
mons from  the  emperor,  through  the  notary 
Marianus,  called  them  to  take  part  in  the 
approaching  festiyal  at  Jerusalem  (Euseb.  V,  C 
iy.  41  sq. ;  Socr.  H,  E.  i.  33  sq. ;  Sozom.  H,  E. 
u.  26;  Theodt.  if.  E.  L  29).  It  was  the 
trieennalia  of  Constantine.  No  preyious  soyereign 
after  Augustus,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  had 
reigned  n>r  thirty  years.  Constantine  had  a 
fondness  for  magnificent  ceremonial,  and  hero 
was  a  noble  opix>rtunity  (K  C  iy.  40  icaip^ 
tdKcupos),  The  occasion  was  marked  by  the 
dedication  of  Constantino's  new  and  splendid 
basilica,  built  on  the  site  of  Calvary.  Bishops 
were  summoned  from  all  parts;  the  imperial 
posts  were  put  at  their  disposal ;  and  nothing 
was  left  undone  to  give  lustre  to  the  festiral. 
The  prelates  assembled  at  Tyre  formed  only  • 
fraction  of  the  subsequent  gathering  at  Jerusalem. 
If  an  accidental  reference  in  the  acts  of  St. 
Basil  of  Ancyra  refers  to  this  occasion,  as  it 
appears  to  do  {Act.  Boll.  Mart,  zzii ;  see  Tille- 
mont,  yi.  p.  284),  the  number  of  bishops  who  met 
for  the  dedication  was  not  less  than  230.  The 
festival  was  graced  by  a  series  of  orations  from 
the  principal  persons  present ;  some  pronouncing 
panegyrics  on  the  emperor,  others  describing 
the  magnificence  of  the  building,  others  dis- 
coursing on  high  topics  of  theology,  others  inter- 
f»reting  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  Scriptures, 
n  these  rhetorical  displays  Eusebius  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part.  It  is  probable  that  Eusebius 
found  in  this  dedication-festiyal  a  far  more  con- 
genial atmosphere  thaa  in  the  intrigues  and 
bickerings  of  the  synod  at  Tyre.  At  lUl  events 
he  treats  the  assemblage  at  Tyre  as  a  mere 
episode  of  the  festival  at  Jerusalem  (6iov  Z^ 
wdp€pyop).  The  emperor,  he  says,  preparing 
for  the  celebration  of  this  festival,  was  anxious 
to  put  an  end  to  t.:e  quarrels  which  rent  ti« 
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fbrcL  h  doing  fo  h*  was  only  obeying  the 
U«id*i  bjvBdioo,  **  Be  reeonciled  to  thy  brother, 
od  tiica  go  nd  otkr  thy  gift  "  (comp,  Soz.  i. 
tS^  Thii  Titw  of  the  emperor*!  motive  is 
otiRlj  borse  out  by  Constantine's  own  letter 
ti  tk  ijikod  «t  Tyre.  It  accords  moreoTer 
i«4  his  proceedings  on  a  preTioos  occasion.  As 
bi  coesdl  of  Kicaca  had  been  summoned  with  a 
ner  to  n  wtablishing  pssice  in  the  Chnrch  for 
^  typroechiag  viceiutaiia,  so  now  the  bishops 
jm  dir«ct«d  to  meet  at  Tyre  on  their  way  to 
JtnalcB  to  secure  a  general  pacification  before 
UiaUbratioa  St  the  close  of  his  next  decenninm. 
£aibiii  ibows  by  his  langnage  that  he  was 
pettij  impresMd  by  the  celebration ;  bnt  Tille- 
aet,  wko  msntlests  a  strong  prejudice  against 
Ustiim  tkronghoat,  altogether  misstates  the 
c»  iB  nyiag  that  he  **  compares  or  even  prefers 
tiiiiaiRmUy  to  the  council  of  Nicaea,  striving 
t*  cult  it  u  much  as  he  can,  for  the  sake  of 
^OM^  the  glory  of  that  great  council,"  Lc  (ri. 
%  &M).  So  fiur  from  preferring  it,  he  says  dis- 
tBKtij  tbst  *«<^ler  that  first  councU  "  this  was 
b«  {THtot  synod  assembled  by  Constantine  of 
•itkH  vith  which  he  was  acquainted  (F.  C. 
r.  47  ninfp  luyloT^w  iv  tafxnw  <r6voliow 
fciryptfiwi^m  . . .  /AtriLriiPvpAniP  imirnw 
tr.A.).  And  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  from 
^Kni  iBj  desire  to  depreciate  the  council  of 
KioM,  ike  esnnot  find  language  magnificent 
•^  to  sing  its  glories  (K.  C.  iii.  6  sq.)> 
vvii  it  is  the  proper  theme  of  his  narrative. 

£«t  tk  bishops  assembled  at  Jerusalem  did 
Si  cBateni  themselves  with  the  celebration  of 
^  nlpoos  festivaL  They  took  another 
HMj  inportant  step.  Anus  and  Euzoius 
^  praeoted  a  confession  of  faith  to  the 
■|««i,  isektog  readmission  to  the  church. 
T^  «{«ror  himself  was  satisfied  with  the 
fiwM  exprmcd  in  this  document,  and  per- 
mW  kiBself  that  it  was  in  harmony  with  the 
^  id  Nacaea.  It  did  not  perhaps  directly 
B^ndkt  the  creed  of  the  Nicene  fathers  in  any 
pi&t ;  it  even  contained  a  strong  expression 
^■^cctiBg  the  pre-«xistence  of  the  Son  (rby  i^ 
*yi  ijpk  s^rrwr  rmv  olAvmv  ytytrniUvov  %t6v 
^w);  Iwt  after  all  that  had  passed,  its 
^m^m  were  more  eloquent  than  its  admissions. 
^^f  wniiauns  however  were  not  likely  to  strike 
f«rttttiM.  He  therefore  despatched  Anus  and 
'tu  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  same  time  request- 
^tW  lyiwd  to  consider  their  confession  of  faith, 
■V  Wnstoce  them  to  communion.*  The  request 
^  Bit  made  in  vain.  The  condemnation  of 
**fi«sBM  at  Tyre  was  followed  by  the  re- 
"^^oaofArius  and  his  followers  at  Jerusalem. 
^  tk  bishops  who  were  responsible  for  this 
^  MM  would  be  instigated  mainly  by  hostility 
^  ^tbasaos,  desiring  thus  to  complets   his 


'IWwcetBt  or  SosoowK  (i7.  iP.  ii  37)  Is  here  fol- 
^^  Is  tW  aenative  of  Socrstes  (A  ^.  i  25)  the 
cT  this  coatanko  of  tilth  to  the  emperor  !s 
it  a  aoch  earlier  dste— before  the  refaeal  of 
I  to  naAatlt  Artus  St  Alexandria,  whkh  kd  to 
•r  the  KaaeMan  party  and  ultimately  to 
;of  thesrnadatTyre.    The  Ikct  that  the 
'  tf  icruBlen  te  Its  drculsr  letter  aonoundng  its 
the  reeelpc  of  a  letter  from  Constantine 


defeat;  others,  taking  the  emperor's  view, 
would  regard  it  as  an  act  of  pacification.  How 
far  either  motive  would  prevail  with  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  we  can  only  conjecture ;  but  the  stress 
which  he  lays  on  Constantine's  desire  to  secure 
the  peace  of  the  church,  on  this  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  suggests  that  pacification  would  be  a 
predominant  idea  in  his  own  mind,  though  per- 
haps not  unmixed  with  other  infiuences.  It  is 
strange  that  throughout  his  account  of  these 
proceedings  Eusebius  does  not  name  either 
Athanasius  or  Arius ;  that  in  his  allusion  to  the 
synod  of  Tyre  he  confines  himself  to  vague 
generalities  about  the  settlement  of  quarrels ; 
and  that  in  his  narrative  of  the  assemblage  at 
Jerusalem  he  does  not  so  much  as  hint  at  any 
synodical  action  of  any  kind. 

(iii)    Synod  of  ConstanHnople,    The  conduct 
of  the  emperor  at  this  time  was  strangely  fickle 
and  inconsistent.    He  had  no  distinct  theological 
convictions  on  the  great  doctrine  at  issue,  and 
was  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the  last  speaker. 
Athanasius  had  not  fled  to  Constantinople  in  vain. 
Constantine  desired  pacification,  but  he  was  not 
insensible  to  justice  ;  and  the  personal  pleadings 
of  Athanasius  convinced  him  that  justice  had 
been  outraged  {Ap.  c.  Arian.  86).     The  bishops 
assembled  at  the  dedication  festival  had  scarcely 
executed  the  request,  or  the  command,  of  the 
emperor's  first  letter,  when  they  received  an- 
other written  in  a  very  different  temper  (Athan. 
Ap.  c.  Ariixn,  86;  Socr.  H.  ^.  I.  34;  Sozom. 
H,  E.  ii.  27).     It  was  addressed  ^  to  the  bishops 
that  had  assembled  at  Tyre  " ;  it  described  their 
proceedings  as  "  tumultuous  and  stormy  "  (mct^ 
Bopifiov  iced  x^'M^^^^O  t  ^^  contended  that  their 
judgment  had  been  overclouded  by  a  spirit  of  con- 
tentiousness to  the  perversion  of  the  truth  ;  and  it 
ended  by  summoning  them  to  present  themselves 
without  a  moment's  delay  at  Constantinople. 
The  leaders  of  the  Eusebian  party  alone  obeyed  ; 
the  rest  slunk  away  to  their  respective  homes. 
Among  those  who  repaired  to  the  imperial  city 
was  Eusebius  of  Caesarea.     Of  the  principal 
events  which  marked  this  occasion,  the  banish- 
ment of  Athanasius  and  the  death  of  Arius,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  here.    But  the  proceedings 
of  the  synod  then  held  at  Constantinople  (A.  D.  336) 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  literary  history 
of  Eusebius.  The  chief  work  of  this  synod  was  the 
condemnation  of  Marcellus  [Mabcellus],  bishop 
of  Ancyra,  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the 
Arians.     He  had  written  a  book  in  reply  to  the 
Arian  Asterius  "  the  sophist,"  in  which  hb  zeal 
against  Arian  tenets  goaded  him  into  expressions 
that  had  a  rank  savour  of  Sabellianism.    The 
proceedings  against    him    had    commenced    at 
Jerusalem.    They  were  taken  up  again  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  condemned  of  Sabel- 
lianism, and  deposed  from  his  bishopric  (Socr. 
H,  E.  i.  36 ;  Soz.  H,  E.  ii.  33).     Eusebius  is  es- 
pecially mentioned  as  taking  part  in  this  synod 
(Athan.  Ap.  c.  Arian,  87  ;  comp.  Euseb.  c.  Marc, 
ii.  4,  p.  115).    But  the  dominant  party  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  condemnation.     Eusebius  was 
urged  by  his  friends  to  undertake  a  refutation  ol 
the  heretic    The  two  works  against  Marcellus, 
of  which  an  account  will  be  given  in  the  proper 
place,  were  his  response  to  this  request. 

Meanwhile  Eusebius  found  more  congenial 
employment  during  his  sojourn  at  Constanti- 
nople.   The  celebrati3n  of  the  emperor's  tricak> 
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malia  had  not  yet  ended,  and  the  biihop  of 
Caesarea  delivered  a  panegyric  which  he  after- 
wards appended  to  his  Life  of  Omitantine*  An 
account  of  this  work,  which  is  extant  nnder  the 
title  De  LaudSms  CoHstantiniy  is  given  below. 
With  complacent  vanity  the  orator  records  the 
emperor's  satisfaction  with  his  performance. 
This  sovereign  so  **  dear  to  God  listened  atten- 
tively, and  was  like  one  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  '* 
{KOTOKpoAfitPos  6  T9  0*^  ^(Aor  yamntfUiMf 
i^Kft);  he  expressed  his  approval  afterwards 
at  a  bMiqaet  to  the  bishops  who  were  his  gnests 
(F.  a  iv.  46).  Possibly  the  delivery  of  thU 
oration  may  have  been  the  chief  motive  which 
induced  Eusebius  to  accompany  the  Arian  bishops 
to  the  imperial  city.  It  mnst  have  been  during 
this  same  visit  also,  though  on  an  earlier  day, 
that  he  delivered  before  the  emperor  his  dis- 
course on  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
which  had  probablv  been  spoken  previously  at 
the  dedication  itself.  On  this  occasion  too  the 
satisfaction  of  Constantine  was  not  less  marked. 
He  stood  the  whole  time,  though  on  the  orator's 
own  confession  the  discourse  was  lengthy ;  he 
refused  again  and  again  to  be  seated ;  he  listened 
intently  throughout,  and  would  not  suffer  the 
orator  to  break  off  when  he  desired  to  do  so 
(F.  C.  ix.  33,  46).  This  oration  has  unfortu- 
nately not  survived  (see  p.  343). 

VII.  His  Belatims  with  the  Emperor  <md  Im- 
perial Famiiy.  It  does  not  appear  that  Eusebius 
had  any  personal  interview  with  Constantine, 
when  as  a  young  man  he  passed  through  Caesarea 
in  the  retinue  of  Diocletian  (see  p.  309).  The 
historian  records  the  incident  merely  as  a  sight- 
seer. The  first  direct  communication  on  record 
is  a  letter  from  the  emperor  to  Eusebius  as 
metropolitan  of  Caesarea  after  the  restoration  of 
peace,  giving  orders  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
churches  (F.  C.  ii.  46);  but  this  does  not  sup- 
pose any  personal  acquaintance.  Constantine 
indeed  addresses  him  on  this  occasion  as  his 
**  dearly  beloved  brother,*'  but  nothing  can  be 
built  upon  the  expression.  At  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  however  he  stood  high  in  the  emperor's 
favour,  as  the  prominent  position  there  assigned 
to  him  shews  (p.  312  sq.) ;  and  from  that  time 
forward  there  seems  to  have  been  no  interrup- 
tion to  his  cordial  relations  with  his  imperial 
friend.  The  emperor  was  wont  to  enter  into 
familiar  conversation  with  him,  relating  to  him 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  his  career, 
such  as  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  cross 
in  the  skies  (F.  C.  i.  28),  and  the  protection 
afforded  by  this  same  emblem  in  battle  (F.  C.  ii. 
9)  He  corresponded  with  him  on  various  sub- 
jects. Besides  official  letters,  such  as  that  which 
has  been  already  mentioned,  Constantine  wrote 
to  compliment  him  on  his  declining  the  see  of 
Antioch.  ^  Consider  thyself  happy,'^  he  says  on 
this  occasion,  "  forasmuch  as  by  the  testimony 
of  the  whole  world,  so  to  speak,  thou  hast  been 
judged  worthy  to  be  bishop  of  every  church  " 
(  F.  C.  iii.  61).  On  receiving  from  Eusebius  his 
treatise  on  the  Paschal  festival  dedicated  to  him- 
self, he  sent  in  reply  a  letter  of  acknowledgment, 
expressing  his  excessive  admiration  (6irfp6av- 
/idtras)  and  urging  his  correspondent  to  write 
many  more  such  discourses  ( F.  C.  iv.  45).  On 
another  occasion  again  he  writes  to  him,  asking 
him  to  see  to  the  execution  of  fifty  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  for  his  new  capital  Constantinople, 


and  supplying  him  with  the  means  necessary  fdt 
executing  the  order  ( F.  C,  iv.  36 ;  see  below, 
p.  334).  But  he  not  only  corresponded  familiarly 
with  the  bishop  of  Caesarea.  It  was  a  still  greater 
mark  of  respect  to  listen  with  |«tience,  and 
even  with  delight,  to  the  lengthy  and  elaborata 
orations  which  Eusebius  held  from  time  to  time 
in  his  presence,  as  we  have  seen  him  doing. 
We  may  well  suppose  that,  beyond  his  vast 
learning,  the  bishop  of  Caesarea  had  other 
qualities  which  rendered  his  society  attrac- 
tive to*  the  great  emperor.  Constantine  him- 
self praises  his  gentleness  or  moderatuHi  (F. 
C.  iii.  60  tv  lal  attrht  iraiSc^M^i  re  ml 
^TiciKcf  as  crfictr  MX&s  re  icalireAAov^iriinBw, 
and  again,  r^  mpl  abrov  roeaixTftf  iftas 
ivt9nc9las  i^ri^if  4if4yKaff9ai).  Nor  would  the 
unfeigned  admiration  which  Euscbins  entertained 
for  his  imperial  host  fail  to  recommend  him  to 
the  great  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ushop 
praises  the  frankness  and  affability  of  the  sove- 
reign, which  was  condescending  and  nnsuf- 
pidous  to  a  fault,  so  that  the  unscrupulous 
preyed  upon  his  confidence  (  F.  C.  iv.  54).  Mor 
was  Conrtantine  the  only  member  of  the  imperial 
family  with  whom  Eusebius  had  friendly  rela- 
tions. We  find  the  empress  ConstanUa,  the 
sister  of  Constantine  and  wife  of  lidnius, 
writing  to  him  on  a  matter  of  religious  interest. 
To  her  Eusebius  replies  in  a  letter,  of  which  a 
great  part  is  still  extant.  In  his  reply  we  are 
espedally  struck  with  the  frankness  of  expostu- 
lation, almost  of  rebuke,  which  he  addresses  to 
this  high  personage  {Spicil,  Solesm.  L  383). 
These  relations  of  Eusebius  with  a  lady  of  the 
imperial  family  had  a  precedent  in  the  life  ot 
his  great  hero  Origen,  who  in  like  manner  found 
an  attentive  disdple  in  Mammaea,  the  mother 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  vi.  21). 

V  III.  Latest  Years  and  Death,  Within  twelve 
months,  or  a  little  more,  of  the  time  when  he 
had  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  orations 
of  the  bishop  of  Caesarea,  the  great  emperor, 
who  then  had  seemed  so  strong  and  vigorous, 
breathed  his  last  (May  22,  a.d.  337) ;  and  the 
orator  himself  soon  followed  his  imperial  master. 
The  precise  time  when  Eusebius  ended  his  long 
and  laborious  life  is  not  known,  but  he  was  no 
longer  living  in  341,  for  we  find  his  successor 
Acadus  representing  Caesarea  in  the  synod  held 
at  Antioch  that  year.  From  the  connexion  in 
which  hb  death  is  mentioned  by  the  historians, 
we  may  infer  that  it  happened  not  later  than 
the  close  of  a.d.  339  or  the  beginning  of  A.V, 
340.^    In  Wright's  Ancient  Syrian  Martyrohgy^ 

^  Socrates  (ff.  S.  11.  4)  writes  h  ^  t^Sc  t^  xp^ 
TtActmftf«yro«  Evtrtfiiov  k.  t.  A.  In  the  prerteos  cbspCcr 
he  mentloos  the  intrigaes  of  the  Arians  whldi  M  to  the 
second  exile  of  AUunasins,  but  sajs  that  be  will  deftr 
the  sooount  of  this  exile  till  liter  Ouxpbr  vvrtpw  M$m), 
In  the  following  duptiT  be  describes  the  death  of  tb« 
younger  Constantine  m  happening  **  no  long  ttnie  after  f 
/icr*  ov  iroAtO*  The  second  exile  of  Athaassins  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  March*  340  [Athaxasius.  p.  388]. 
GoostanUne  was  alaln  in  the  early  months  of  the  um« 
year  (Clinton,  Ftut.  Bam.  1.  4  02).  Soxomen  (iT.  JE.  UL  3) 
places  the  death  of  Eusebius  in  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  all  these  events.  It  happened  therefore,  after  the 
transactions  which  Itrd  to  the  exile  of  Athana«ias  had 
begnn.  but  before  the  exile  itself,  and  before  the  death 
<if  the  younger  Constantine. 
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vUei  ctoBot  (Ute  later  than  half  a  centuiy 
ifUf  the  erent,  **  the  commemoration  of  Ensebius 
)mkof  of  Paieitioe  "  b  placed  on  May  30.  If  this 
r>}iraeits  the  daj  of  his  death,  as  probably  it 
im,  be  mast  hare  died  in  339,  for  the  notices 
will  iiirdlj  aUow  so  late  a  date  in  the  following 
TV.  His  HtenuT  activity  was  nnabated  to  the 
i^  Foot  yean  at  the  most  can  have  elapsed 
jttvitB  kif  list  visit  to  Constantinople  and  his 
^ik  He  most  hare  been  fast  approaching  his 
e^tieth  rear  when  the  end  came.  Tet  at  this  ad- 
naced  ife,  and  within  this  short  period,  he  com- 
^  tb«  P<mtgyria,  the  Life  of  ConstarUine,  the 
tnatiK  Agauut  Maroeilus,  and  the  companion 
tmtiK  On  Ue  Theology  of  the  Church ;  while 
pntaUr  tiso  he  had  in  hand  at  the  same  time 
vtlw  ufiniihed  works,  such  as  the  The(^phania. 
T'An  Me  DO  signs  of  failing  mental  vigour  in 
t)m  istcst  works.  The  two  doctrinal  treatises, 
ftki  But  certainly  be  assigned  to  the  last  four 
yan  d  ku  life,  are  perhaps  the  most  forcible 
lai  Itdd  of  kb  writings.  The  Panegyric  and  the 
l^  «/  OrnAm^M  are  disfigured  indeed  by  a 
te  luviaat  rhetoric ;  but  in  rigour  they  do  not 
Ui  behnd  any  of  his  earlier  works.  Of  his 
iaUk  itielf  no  record  is  left.  He  passed  away 
t^f,  ve  may  sappoM,  as  an  old  man  of  regular 
Utiti  sad  equable  temperament  might  be  ex- 
P«<ial  to  pasi  away.  Acadus,  his  successor,  had 
^  his  pupil.  Though  more  decidedly  Arian 
a  kii  Uai,  he  was  a  deroted  admirer  of  his 
■Mter  (Soxom.  H,  R  m,  2).  He  wrote  a  life 
W  Euebins  (Me  p.  308),  and  seems  to  hare 
«itel  lome  of  his  works  (see  p.  328). 

Q.  LiUrary  Wori^  Tlie  literary  remains  of 
i^iMm  are  a  rich  and  oomparatirely  unexplored 
tte  ti  itndy.  With  the  exception  of  the 
f^r^e^  tad  the  Ecclesiastical  History^  none  of 
^  nitings  hare  been  inrestigated  with 
T^r  diligeMe,  and  the  vast  majority  remain 
<iQ  rith  the  most  meagre  annotations,  if  anno- 
(■^ttill.  Eren  in  the  excepted  cases  much 
■BOH  ttiD  to  be  done.  In  wandering  through 
^  iiie  and  pathless  waste,  without  guides  and 
^^Anx  tracks,  a  writer  will  necessarily  go 
■^;  sad  the  following  account  must  there- 
^»be  Tcfarded  as  only  tentative.  The  literary 
^^^not^Sy  of  &iselauj  is  especially  perplexing. 
St  m  IB  the  habit  of  re>editing  his  books,  and, 
f^  alio,  of  adding  references  from  later 
vwb  ia  the  earlier,  even  when  he  did  not 
^^  Usaot  the  apparently  contradictory 
"^l^tt  wiUi  regard  to  dates,  which  meets  us 
^ttd  agam  in  hia  writings. 

ffii  worb  may  be  arranged  under  the  follow- 
^Wsdi:  A  Hiitonoal;  B.  Apologetic;  C.  On- 
^mdExegetioal;  D.  Doctrinal;  E.  Orations; 
JJ^^w.  The  diririon  is  of  necessity  more  or 
*^ti£<ial,  and  in  some  cases  a  work  might  be 
P^  snder  more  than  one  of  these  heads.  Thus 
*^g»Qg of  Origen  b  partly  historical,  partly 
■^^  while  in  one  sense  it  may  be  called 
P^;  and  so  again  the  Letter  to  the 
2*J^  Caesarea  is  eiclnsirely  doctrinal,  and 
■J^^feftw  Praise  of  Constantine  is  mainly 
yi'^c.  But  a  rough  classification  like  this 
'Jj^wnded  by  its  obrious  convenience. 
JAiwois  are  giren  in  brackets  [  1  after  the 
^rffti  lereral  works,  to  the  edition  of 
in  the  Patrohgia  Grasca  of  Migne, 
'  the  works  in  question  are  included  in 
^oBectioa. 
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A.  Historical. 

(1)  Life  of  PamphHtts.  Eusebius  (Mart.  Pal. 
11),  speaking  of  his  friend's  martyrdom,  refers 
to  this  work  as  follows :  **  The  rest  of  tht 
triumphs  of  his  virtue,  requiring  a  longei  narra* 
tion,  we  have  already  before  this  given  to  Mia 
world  in  a  separate  work  in  three  books,  ot 
which  his  life  is  the  subject."  He  also  refers  to 
it  three  times  in  his  History  (ff.  E.  ri.  32,  rii. 
32,  viii.  13).  In  the  first  of  these  passages  he 
states  that  in  it  he  has  giren  a  full  list  of  the 
works  of  Origen  and  of  the  other  ecclesiastical 
writers  collected  by  Pamphilus  at  Caesarca. 
Doubtless  Jerome*8  list  of  Origen's  works,  which 
was  discorered  a  few  years  ago  (see  Redepenning 
in  Zeitschr.f  hist.  Theol.  1851,  p.  66  sq.X  il  bor- 
rowed from  this  source.  This  Life  is  sereral  timet 
mentioned  by  Jerome  (Ep,  34,  Op.  i.  p.  154  sq. ; 
Vir.  III.  81 ;  c.  Muffin,  i.  9).  In  the  last  passage 
he  describes  it  as  containing  ''tres  libros 
elegantissimos,"  and  gires  a  short  extract  from 
the  third  book.  This  appears  to  be  the  only 
remaining  fragment;  for  the  account  of  Pam- 
philus' death,  published  by  Papebroch,  belongs, 
as  we  shall  see,  not  to  this  work,  but  to  the 
longer  edition  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine.  The 
date  of  the  Life  of  Pamphilus  b  uncertain ; 
but  it  was  written  before  the  History  (on  the 
v.  1.  dyaypd^lfofiw  for  dytypdi^ofitp  in  H.  E.  riii. 
13,  see  Heinichen),  and  before  the  shorter  edition 
of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine  (l.c). 

(2)  On  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine  (wcpl  r&v  ip 
UoKeuffrlyp  fiaprvftriadantty)  [(?/).  ii.  1457  sq.]. 
Thb  work  b  extant  in  two  forms,  a  shorter  and 
a  longer. 

(i)  The  shorter  form  b  found  attached  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  most  MSS  of  the  latter, 
but  not  always  in  the  same  place.  Commonly 
it  stands  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  books, 
but  in  one  MS  at  least  it  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  riii.  13,  where  in  fact  Eusebius  makes  a 
reference  to  it;  while  in  some  others  it  is 
relegated  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  book.  In  one 
or  two  MSS  howerer,  and  notably  in  D.  Marc. 
Venet.  338,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all, 
it  is  wanting ;  neither  has  it  any  place  in  the 
Latin  of  RuHnus,  or  in  the  Syriac  rersion  of  the 
History.  Its  fiuctuating  position  in  the  MSS 
has  a  close  analogy  in  the  famous  pericope  (Job. 
rii.  53-viii.  11)  of  the  erangelical  narratire. 

(u)  The  longer  form  is  not  extant  entire  in 
the  original  Greek.  In  the  BoUandbt  Acta 
Sanctorum  (Jun.  t.  i.  p.  64)  Papebroch  published 
for  the  first  time  in  Greek,  from  a  Paris  MS  of 
the  Metaphrast,  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Pamphilus  and  others  ("MXviets  r&y  i^yimp  icol 
4y96^wy  tov  XpioroS  fxapr^pwy  Ilafi^tXov  ir.r.X.) 
which  professed  to  be  "  composed  by  Eusebius 
Pamphili"  {<rvyyp<upuffa  vapk  rov  Ebfftfilov 
ToG  nafi<f>l\ov).  It  had  appeared  in  a  Latin 
rersion  before.  The  Greek  was  reprinted  by 
Fabricius,  Hippdytus  ii.  p.  217.  This  b  a  fuller 
account  of  the  same  incidents  which  are  related 
in  the  Mart.  Pal.  11  attached  to  the  History. 
In  the  matter  which  the  two  contain  in  common 
they  are  expressed  in  the  same  words,  or  nearly 
so.  Hence  it  followed  that  the  one  mutt  hare 
been  an  enlargement  or  an  abridgment  of  the 
other.  Both  Papebroch  and  Fabricius  supposed 
that  the  Metaphrast  had  extracted  these  Acts 
from  Eusebius's  Life  of  Pamphilus.  On  the 
other  hand,  Valois  maintained  that  the   Meta* 
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phraflt  must  have  had  a  fuller  edition  of  the 
Martyrs  of  PcUeitme  than  the  existing  Greek 
text.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  view  hy  the 
fact  that  some  anonymous  Latin  Acts  of  St. 
Procopius,  which  he  printed,  stood  in  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  the  account  of  this  martyr's 
death  in  the  Mart.  Pal.  1.  These  Latin  Acts 
were  evidently  translated  from  some  contem- 
porary account,  for  they  contained  the  words, 
^  primo  anno  quo  adversus  nos  fuit  persecutio." 

Recent  discovery  has  estahlished  the  con- 
jecture of  Valois.  In  ^.D.  1861  Cureton  pub- 
lished from  a  MS  in  the  British  Museum,  dated 
A.D.  411  (the  same  which  also  contains  the 
2%eophania%  an  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the 
Martyrs  of  Palestine.  The  portions  relating  to 
Procopius  and  to  Pamphilus  and  his  companions 
correspond  to  the  longer  forms  of  their  respective 
Acts  as  already  described.  Here  then  is  a  trans- 
latien  of  the  entire  work  of  Eusebius  in  its  longer 
form. 

This  discovery  moreover  throws  light  on 
another  fact.  S.  E.  Assemani's  Acta  Martyrum 
Occidenialivm,  p.  166  sq.  (Romac,  1748),  contains 
accounts  of  the  deaths  of  several  of  these  Pales- 
tinian martyrs  in  Syriac,  published  from  the 
V%tican  MS  Syr.  1.  Assemani,  starting  from 
the  theory  of  Valois  and  finding  that  his  Syrian 
Acts  of  Procopius  were  identical  with  the  Latin 
Acts  already  mentioned,  inferred  that  we  had 
in  these  Syriac  Acts  portions  of  the  complete 
work  of  Eusebius,  of  which  the  Greek  attached 
to  the  History  was  only  an  abridgment.  So  far 
he  was  correct  in  his  inference,  but  he  went  on 
to  express  his  opinion  that  Eusebius  himself 
wrote  the  work  in  Syriac,  and  that  the  Acts 
which  he  published  were  in  fact  the  originals 
of  the  author.  This  latter  theory  is  shattered 
by  Cureton's  publication.  Assemani's  Acts  (so 
far  as  they  contain  common  matter)  are  another 
and  independent  Syriac  version  of  the  same 
Greek  as  Cureton's.  Assemani's  Syriac  has 
the  following  Acts  taken  from  the  work  of 
Eusebius:  (1)  Procopius,  p.  166  sq. ;  (2) 
Alphaeus,  &c,  p.  172  sq. ;  (3)  Timotheus,  p. 
182  sq. ;  (4)  Apphianus,  p.  186  sq. ;  (5)  Aedesius, 
p.  195  sq. ;  (6)  Agapius,  p.  198  sq. ;  (7)  Theo- 
dosia,  p.  201  sq. ;  (8)  Peter  Absalom,  p.  206  sq. 

Of  the  genuineness  of  this  longer  work  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  question.  The  Syriac  MS  of 
the  Curetonian  version  itself  was  written  within 
little  more  than  seventy  years  of  Eusebius's 
death.  Moreover,  it  is  plainly  not  the  original 
autograph  of  the  translation.  The  confusion  and 
transposition  of  Syriac  letters  shew  that  the 
version  has  passed  through  one  and  probably 
more  stages  of  transcription  after  it  was  made. 
Thus  Apphianus  is  changed  into  Epiphanius, 
Anea  into  Aia,  Peleus  into  Paulus,  &c.  (see  pp. 
58,  61,  64,  69,  78,  84,  85,  Cureton).  And  in 
other  words  also,  besides  proper  names,  the  text 
has  been  corrupted  (pp.  57,  63,  83).  Moreover, 
the  Greek  MS  from  which  the  Syriac  version 
was  made  had  either  been  mis-copied  or  so 
blurred  by  time  as  to  be  illegible  in  parts. 
Hence  the  name  Paesis  (a  good  Egyptian  name, 
like  Paapis,  Paphnutius,  &c  with  the  meaning 

"belonging  to  Isis  " ;  see  Tattam  s.  v.  IIA.HCl) 
has  become  Plasis  by  a  confusion  of  A  A  (p.  57), 
Aedesius  has  become  Alosis  by  a  confusion  of 
A    A   /i),   60^  ^c.      Allowing    sufficient  time 
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for  theM  corruptions,  we  are  earned  back  to  th* 
date  of  lusebius  himself.  Moreover,  the  histo* 
rical  notices,  which  this  longer  account  superadds 
to  the  shorter  narrative,  indicate  a  contemporary 
and  an  eye-witness. 

Nor  again  can  it  reasonably  be  doubted  that 
the  shorter  form  of  the  Palestinian  Martyrs^ 
attsched  to  the  history,  is  £usebius*s  own.  Kot 
only  does  the  compiler  retain  those  notices  of 
the  longer  form  in  which  Eusebius  speaks  in  his 
own  person ;  but  in  those  passages  also,  which 
are  peculiar  to  this  shorter  form,  Eusebius  is 
evidently  the  speaker.  Thus,  in  his  account  of 
Pamphilus  (c.  11)  he  mentions  having  already 
written  a  special  work  in  three  books  on  hu 
martyred  friend's  life.  Again,  when  recording 
the  death  of  Silvanus  who  had  had  his  eyes  put 
out  (c.  13X  he  mentions  his  own  astonishment 
on  one  occasion  (icorcnrXay^yaf  vorc  e^hs  4/m* 
koyw)y  when  he  heard  him  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  he  supposed,  from  a  book  in  church,  at 
being  told  that  he  was  blind  and  was  repeating 
them  by  heart.  Moreover,  other  inddentiu 
notices,  which  are  inserted  from  time  to  time 
and  have  no  place  in  the  longer  form,  shew  the 
knowledge  of  a  contemporary  and  eyewitness. 

Eusebius  was  in  the  habit  of  working  up  old 
matter  in  new  forms.  A  twofold  edition  of  this 
book  therefore  is  no  stumbling-block.  But  it 
is  an  interesting  problem  to  inquire  the  motive 
in  this  particular  case. 

The  longer  edition  seems  to  be  the  original 
form  of  the  book.  It  is  an  independent  work,  and 
appears  to  have  been  written  not  very  long  after 
the  events  themselves.  It  betrays  no  other  motive 
than  to  inform  and  edify  the  readers,  more 
especially  the  Christians  of  Caesarea  and  Pales- 
tine, to  whom  it  is  immediately  addrrased. 
<*  Our  city  of  Caesarea'*  is  an  expression  occurring 
several  times  (pp.  4  twice,  25,  30).  **  This  our 
country,"  **  this  our  city,"  are  analogous  phrases 
(pp.  8, 13).  The  martyrs  are  described  as  **  those 
of  whom  the  whole  people  of  Palestine  is  proud, 
for  in  the  midst  of  this  our  land  also  the 
Saviour  of  all  mankind  himself  arose  "  (p.  3). 
"  We  also,"  he  writes,  when  relating  a  miracu- 
lous occurrence,  ''call  as  witnesses  to  you  of 
these  things  which  we  have  written  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Caesarea,  for 
there  was  not  so  much  as  one  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  absent  from  this  terrific  sight "  (p. 
17).  The  beginning  and  end  are  hortatory, 
and  suggest  a  directly  didactic  purpose  in  the 
narrative. 

In  the  shorter  form  the  case  is  different.  The 
writer  does  not  localize  himself  in  the  tame  way. 
It  is  alwavs  "  the  city,"  never  "  this  city,"  of 
Caesarea.  the  appeal  to  the  Caesareans  in  recount- 
ing the  miracle  is  left  out  (c.  4).  The  hortatory 
beginning  and  ending  are  omitted ;  and  generaUr 
the  didactic  portions  are  abridged  or  exdsec. 
For  the  hortatory  opening  a  chronological  notice, 
and  an  account  of  the  decree  under  which  the 
martyrs  were  condemned,  are  substituted.  The 
hortatory  close  in  like  manner  makes  room  for 
a  brief  summary  of  the  sufierings  of  the  martyra 
under  Diocletian  throughout  the  world,  ending 
with  a  reference  to  the  palinode  of  the  peise- 
cutors.  **  We  must  now,"  so  it  conclades, 
"lecord  the  palinode"  (jSkntypoMrda  8^  irol  4 
noXivwS^a). 

1;  would  seem  then  that  this  shorter  form 
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•«  put  of  a  larger  worlr,  in  which  the  snfiTer- 

■ics  <»f  the  martjTS  were  set  off  against  the 

kaiki  of  the  persecutors.     The  object  of  this 

wilbitical  treatment  would  be  the  vindication 

d Gd'i  righteousness.  This  idea  appears  several 

aos  dbewbere  in  the  writings  of  Eosebius,  and 

bt  caj  hare  deared  to  embody  it  in  a  separate 

fftstJM.   The  work  is  plainly  not  complete,  as 

le  bn  it.    The  palinode,  which  is  promised, 

■tft  ocKS.     Nor  is  this   the   only  sign  of 

Bci3|Ietea«ai.    In  c.   12   Eusebius    refers    to 

KQctUag  which  he  has  **  said  at  the  beginning." 

T«  thii  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the 

otBt  Tork.    The  preiaoe  therefore  is  wanting, 

•  nil  If  the  conclusion.    This  hypothesis  as  to 

t*«  iatestion  of  the  work,  if  it  be  admitted, 

«^t« ooiher  difficulty.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth 

UkdiheSistory,  several  MSS  (generally  the 

Hae  vhich  contain  the  Martyrs  of  Paiesime)  give 

I  liort  appendix,  as  contained  ^  in  some  copies  " 

(t*  rmr  imypA^is),    This  appendix  contrasts 

A»  ucrahle  deaths  of  the  persecutors  with  the 

a^  od  of  Constautius  the   friend   of   the 

Jkhitiaas,  crowned  by  the  happy  accession  of 

!■««  CoBstaotine.    It  evidently  does  not  belong 

M  tkt  Hittanf  itself.    It  is  no  less  obviously  a 

%aM>t  ef  some  larger  work  ;  for  it  refers  to 

■acannit  of  the  abdication  of  the  two  emperors, 

likh  hai  heca  given  in  a  previous  part  of  the 

BRitire.    May  we  not  have  here  a  fragment 

/  tk  ceeond  part  of  the  treatise  of  which  the 

tttriwi  t^  Paie^ns  in  the  shorter  recension 

irad the  first? 

(3)  Cdleciion  of  Andent   Martyrdoms    (df^- 

X*m  ptfrvfluw  (rwcryuYfi).    The  title  of  the 

nft  t»j  be  inferred  with  substantial  correct* 

*»  fnm  a  comparison   of  the   references  in 

^  £>  IT.  16,  V.  praef.,  4,  21.    Of  this  work 

i^Mm  was  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the 

JBhn,  hot  merely,  as  the  title  suggests  and  as 

^  Htiea  require,  the  compiler  and  editor. 

^  BBrntires  of  martyrdoms  had  a  double 

■fvtiBce  in  the  eyes  of  Eusebius :  they  were 

w  <Bly  nluabie  as  history,  but  they  were 

■frsrtiTe  as  lessons  (JET.  E.  v.  praef.  obx  Iffro- 

^tM  fui^Wy  hXXk  KaH  ZtJBcuncaXuc^p  irfptixoy 

^tnr).     Hence  he  took   pains  to  preserve 

"tf^Mtic  records  of  their.     He  conceived  that 

iW  vhich  happened  duiing  the  last  persecu- 

^  ih^tld  be  narrated  bv  contemporaries  and 

"^-vitaeaica.    Henco  he  himself  undertook  to 

^^  the  soarings  of  the  martyrs  of  his  own 

*ist;X  I^alertine  at  this  time ;  while  he  left  to 

<>m  IB  diftrent  parts  of  the  world  to  relate 

^  *qaac  ipsi  miserrima  viderunt,"  declaring 

Itat  oilj  thus  strict  accuracy  could  be  attained 

N  £  £  viii.  13,  a^x  ^pi4rtpoy,  rmv  8'  ^e i  t& 

^^yurw  vaptiKrt^^tfW  IBtoy  &y  yivoiroy  with 

^*h^  eokteit).     But  he  was  anxious  also  to 

p«in  the    records     of    past    persecutions. 

■■bk  tha  oolleciion    of    Martyrologies.     The 

^Khct  '^ andent"    (jkpxotd)  must  probably  be 

^pnM  as  only  relative.    Those  martyrdoms 

**  'sideDt,''  which  took  place  prior  to  the 

'^■Hiilion  o(  hii  own    time "  (6  KolSt  iifias 

JnW»»  aeeording  to  his  favourite  expression). 

■  nelf  refers  to  this  collection  for  the  mar- 

V*^  of  Polycarp  and  others  at  Smyrna  under 

I  'Mwijui  Ros  i-D.  155  or  156  (iv.  15),  for  the 

I  ^sQorts  relating  to  the  sufierers  in  Gaul  under 

1  ia«6us  AJJ.  177  (v.  1,  sq.),  and  for  the  de- 

^rfipbUontus  under  Commodus  A.D.  180-185 
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(v.  21).  But  it  would  probably  comprise  any 
martyrdoms  which  occurred  before  the  long 
peace  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  last 
persecution  under  Diocletian. 

Out  of  this  simple  fact  that  Eusebius  made  a 
collection  of  the  older  acts  of  martyrdom,  much 
legendary  matter  has  grown.     It  gave  rise  to  a 
fictitious  correspondence  between   Jerome    and 
others  (Hieron.  Op,  xi.  542,  Vallarsi).    Chroma- 
tius     and    Heliodorus,    the    bishops,   write    to 
Jerome  asking  him  to  search  for  the  '^  feriales  " 
in  the  archives  of  St.  Eusebius  at  Caesarea, 
and  instruct  them  that  they  may  observe  the 
saints' days  with  more  regularity.     He  replies, to 
them,  stating  how  on  the  occasion  of  Constan- 
tino's visit  to  Caesarea  Eusebius  had  requested 
that  the  judges  throughout  the  Roman  empire 
might  be  directed  to  furnish  him  with  copies  of 
any  judicial  proceedings  against  the  martyrs. 
Using  these  materials  Eusebius  had  compiled  a 
narrative  giving  '*  omnium  pene  martyrum  pro- 
vinciarum  omnium  Romanarura  trophaea."  From 
this  work  Jerome  himself  draws  up  the  calendar 
of  saints'  days,  which  he  sends  in  answer  to  his 
correspondent's    request.      These    letters  were 
afterwards  prefixed  to  the  so-called  Martyroh- 
gmm  Hieronymianum,  which  they  are  intended 
to  recommend.      Baronlus  {Mart,  Rom.  praef. 
cc  vi,  vii),  and  S.  E.  Assemani  {Act.  Mart.  Occ. 
p.  39  sq.)  have  pointed  out  the  historical  im- 
possibilities which  these   letters  contain.     But 
though  a  forgery,  they  appear  to  have  been  in 
circulation  at  an  early  date.    There  is  a  refer- 
ence to  them  even  in  Cassiodorus  {Inst.  Div.  lAH, 
32,  p.  556),  if  the  passage  be  not  interpolated. 
They  seem  also  to  have  suggested  the  state- 
ment in  the  forged  Acts  of  St.  Sukester^  where  this 
imaginary  work  of  Eusebius  is  described  in  similar 
language,  with  the  additional  statement  that  it 
contained  twenty  (v.  1.  eleven)  books.     We  may 
suppose  also  that  directly  or  indirectly  they 
prompted  the  inquiry  of  Eulogius  of  Alexandria, 
who  wrote  to  ask  Gregory  the  Great  to  send 
him    this  work    of  Eusebius.     Gregory  {Ep, 
viii.  29)  says  in  reply  that  no  such  work  exists 
in  the  archives  of  the  Roman  church  or  in  the 
libraries  of  Rome,  and  that  he  himself  had  never 
heard  of  it,  till  he  got  the  letter  of  Eulogius. 
In  the  middle  ages  however  rumours  of  this 
work  appear  and  re-appear ;  and  at  the  revival 
of  learning  hopes  of  its  discovery  were  excited 
from  time  to  time.    The  story  is  fully  investi- 
gated by  Assemani  (1.  c.)  who  shews  it  to  be 
incredible  in  itself  and  irreconcilable  alike  with 
the  silence  and  the  utterances  of  Eusebius. 

(4)  Chronkle  [Op.  i.  99  sq.].  As  this  is  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article  [EusEBiUi\ 
Chronicle  of],  little  need  be  said  here.  Tho 
suggestion  there  thrown  out,  that  Eusebius  pub- 
luhed  two  different  editions  of  this  work  (see 
p.  352),  deserves  every  consideration.  It  would 
solve  not  a  few  difficulties  which  we  encounter 
in  the  literary  history  of  Eusebius.  The 
following  reasons  may  be  alleged  for  thb 
theory,  (i)  The  Armenian  version  differs  from 
Jerome's  in  some  important  respects,  but 
especially  in  the  dates  of  the  Roman  bishops, 
(ii)  Jerome  states  that  the  work  was  brought 
down  to  the  viomnalia  of  Constantino  (a.d.  325). 
But  the  History  was  published  not  very  many 
months  after  this  (see  below,  p.  322),  and  must 
have  been  in  progress  long  before.  Now  the  dates 
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of  thoeurlier  Roman  episcopate  in  the  Armenian 
differ  widely  from  those  given  in  the  History^ 
while  Jerome's  dates  agree  with  the  latter.  If 
there  was  only  one  edition,  this  phenomenon  may 
be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  Jerome 
reprodnces  the  original  Ensebian  chronology  of 
the  Roman  bishops  and  the  Armenian  translator 
(or  some  later  redactor  of  the  Chronicle  before 
his  time)  tampered  with  the  work,  and  substi- 
tuted a  confessedly  erroneous  chronology  for 
one  substantially  correct — a  yery  improbable 
supposition;  or  (as  assumed  by  Lipsius  and 
commonly)  the  Armenian  may  give  the  proper 
Eusebian  dates,  and  Jerome  may  hare  altered 
them — a  hypothesis  which  is  still  less  credible, 
when  we  remember  that  Jerome's  chronology  in 
the  Chronicle  agrees  substantially  with  the  iRs- 
tory^  and  that  Eusebius  was  engaged  on  the 
H%siory  at  the  same  time  with  the  Chronicle. 
(iii)  The  references  in  other  works  of  Eusebius 
are  best  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  first 
edition  of  the  Chronicle  some  years  earlier  than 
the  copy  which  fell  into  Jerome's  hands.  Thus 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Eclogae  Propheticae^  and 
this  latter  work  was  certainly  written  during 
the  persecution,  i.e.  at  all  events  before  a.d.  313 
(see  below,  p.  339).  Again,  it  is  referred  to 
likewise  in  the  Praeparatto  JEvangelicaj  and  there 
are  indications,  though  not  so  absolutely  certain 
as  in  the  previous  case,  that  the  earlier  books  of 
the  sequel  to  this  work,  the  Demonstratio  Evan' 
gelica,  were  written  during  and  soon  after  the 
persecution  (see  below,  p.  329).  Tillemont  {H.  E, 
vii.  p.  50)  was  disposed  to  postulate  an  earlier 
edition  of  the  Chronide,  on  the  sole  ground  of  the 
reference  in  the  Praeparatio.  The  publication  of 
the  Eclogae  Prophetioaey  and  the  discovery  of 
the  Armenian  version  of  the  Chronicle,  have 
strengthened  the  position  twenty-fold.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  correct,  the  Armenian  must  be  a 
mixture  of  the  earlier  and  later  editions,  for  it 
also  refers  to  the  vioennalia  (i.  pp.  71,  131, 
Schoene).  Petermann  on  entirely  independent 
grounds  attributes  a  mixed  origin  to  this 
Armenian  version  (see  below,  p.  354). 

(5)  Eocleeiaatical  History  (^KxAiytf-tcurruc^ 
IffTOpia)  IQp.  ii.  10  sq.].  The  (kUe  of  the  work 
is  ascertained  from  the  following  facts.  (1)  Euse- 
bius refers  to  the  following  works  as  already 
written :  the  Chronicle  (i.  1) ;  the  Extracts  from 
the  Prophets  (i.  2,  6);  the  Collection  of  Ancient 
Martyrdoms  (iv.  15,  v.  prooem.,  4,  22);  the 
Defence  of  Origen  (vi.  23,  33,  36) ;  the  Life  of 
Pamphilus  (vi.  32,  vii.  32,  viu.  13  [?]).  On  thfe 
other  hand  he  expresses  his  intention  of  relatirg 
the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  of  which  he  him- 
self was  an  eye-witness,  in  another  work  (viii. 
13),  referring  apparently  to  the  Martyrs  of 
Palestine,  (2)  The  work  closes  with  a  eulogy 
of  (^nstantine  and  his  son  Crispus.  As  Oispus 
was  put  to  death  by  his  father  in  the  summer 
A.O.  326,  this  gives  a  termnus  ad  quern,  beyond 
which  the  publication  of  the  work  cannot  be 
placed.  (3)  The  last  incident  recorded,  or  alluded 
to,  in  the  work  is  the  defeat  and  punishment  of 
Licinius.  lidnius  was  defeated  a.d.  323,  and  put 
to  death  a.d.  324  ((Linton,  Fast.  Rom.  i.  pp. 
376,  378).  (4)  There  is  no  reference,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  which  met  in 
June,  A.D.  325.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theolo- 
gical language  of  Eusebius  (e.g.  i.  2,  3)  is  such  as 
he  would  hardly  have  used  after  he  had  put  his 


dgnature  to  the  creed  of  this  council,  (fi)  Th« 
last  book  u  dedicated  to  his  friend  r  \^inns. 
Here  again  we  have  a  definite  tennmus  ttJ  quem^ 
for  Paulinus  died  A.D.  324,  or  325  at  the  latest. 
Those  who  wonld  postpone  the  date  of  the  His* 
tory  meet  this  argument  in  one  of  two  ways, 
(i)  They  suppose  that  Paulinus  was  no  longer 
living  when  Eusebius  wrote  these  words.  This 
however  is  an  unnatural  interpretation,  not 
being  suggested  by  anything  in  the  context. 
The  expression  Ifpc^rerrc  has  a  parallel  in  the 
preface  to  his  Chwmasticon,  where  he  addresses 
this  same  person,  when  he  was  certainly  living, 
as  Uph  rod  8cou  AifBpcnn  TlauKirt,  Even  if  with 
Heinichen  we  interpret  the  words  irol  rovrow 
iwiypdi^fiw,  not  '*  let  us  inscribe,**  but  **  let  ns 
ascribe  this  to  thee,"  as  if  the  tenth  book  had 
been  added  at  the  instigation  of  Paulinus,  it  will 
still  imply  that  he  was  living.  The  imperative 
however  and  the  dt^afio^fitpot  of  the  context 
seem  to  point  rather  to  a  dedication,  (ii)  They 
postpone  the  death  of  Paulinus  to  a  much  later 
date.  Thb  however  seems  impossible.  Pauli- 
nus was  bishop  first  of  Tyre  and  afterwards  of 
Antioch  (Euseb.  c.  Marcell.  i.  4).  This  last  see 
he  only  held  six  months  before  his  death  (Philo- 
storg.  H,  E.  iii.  15).  At  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
however,  Zeno  is  bishop  of  Tyre  and  Eustathins 
of  Antioch.  His  death  therefore  must  have 
taken  place  before  the  summer  A.D.  325,  when 
the  council  met ;  and  Jerome  (Euseb.  Chron.  ii. 
p.  192)  is  unquestionably  right  when  he  repre- 
sents Paulinus  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Eustathins.  On  the  other  hand  the  language  of 
Philostorgius  (l.c.),  as  given  by  Photius,  implies 
that  he  succeeded  Eustathins  when  Eustathins 
was  deposed,  for  it  apparently  makes  him  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Euhdius.  If  Philo- 
storgius said  this,  the  facts  already  adduced  shew 
that  he  was  wrong,  but  possibly  the  error  b  due 
to  Photiu8*8  mode  of  abridging.'  Theodoret 
(JT*.  E.  i.  6)  overlooks  Paulinus's  short  tenure  of 
office,  when  he  makes  Eustathins  the  immediate 
successor  of  Philogonius.  Other  passages  quoted 
by  Heinichen  (e.g.  Soz.  H.E.  ii.  18)  prove  nothing, 
for  they  do  not  require  that  Paulinus  should  be 
still  living  at  the  times  of  which  they  speak. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  seems  dear 
that  the  History  was  finished  some  time  in 
A.D.  324  or  325 ;  before  midsummer  in  the 
latter  year,  and  probably  some  months  earlier. 
But  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
earlier  books  were  written  some  years  before 
thb  time.  **  If  we  compare  the  closing  sentences 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  it  is  evident  that, 
when  the  ninth  book  was  written,  Eusebius  was 
not  aware  of  the  rupture  between  Licinius  and 
Ck>nstantine,  which  happened  in  314;  and  it 
appears  also  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  very 
imperfectly  informed  of  the  course  of  affairs  in 
the  west,  which  led  to  the  decisive  victory  of 
Constantine  over  Maxentius  in  312,  though  he 

I  The  correflpending  pssssge  In  Soidss  («. «.  'A^noc) 
shews  how  by  a  slight  obsnge  of  expression  the  erroneotn 
statement  might  be  introduced.  Nioetss  Chon.  (  Thea.  itt. 
9)  ssjrs,  **  Solus  vero  Philostorg;los  llbro  Historiaram 
secundo  Psulinum  Tyro  ADtiocbUun  transUtom  eses 
sQctor  fet,**  This  statement  Is  not  strictly  aocnnte,  for 
Eusebius  himself  mentioos  his  translation  to  Antioch ; 
but  PhilostoTgiiis,  if  ri^tly  represented,  is  alone  In 
placing  the  Inddrat  after  the  leraova)  of  Eostathioa. 
AJ>.  330. 
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tu  veD  aeqiaioted  with  the  emstem  campaign, 
viaeSt  ended  with  the  death  of  Maximian  in  313. 
We  mf  therefore  sappoee  that  the  nine  hooks 
wen  cHDpceed  not  long  after  the  edict  of  Milan 
h  513)  vUle  the  tenth  book  was  added  in  the 
btcml  between  323  and  the  cloee  [the  sum- 
B»r?]or325"[W].  In  this  case  the  words 
*Mt  y«t  seised  with  phrensf  "  (oiriw  fuufdrrof 
nn\  referring  to  lidnius  (iz.  9),  most  hare 
^  t  bier  insertion  of  the  author ;  and  indeed 
\kj  at  altogether  ont  of  harmony  with  the 
mtezt.  This  earlj  date  of  the  first  nine  books 
tin  uplsin  the  &ct  that  in  viii.  13  Ensebios 
ipeib  of  the  Marijfra  of  Palestine  as  a  pro- 
jidd  work.  •*  If  this  Tiew  of  the  date  of  the 
Sidmji  be  tme,  the  book  gains  an  additional 
•timt  It  beeomes  itself  the  last  great  literary 
wiuMBft  of  the  period  which  it  describes.  It 
^ekagi  lot  only  in  substance,  but  also  in  theo- 
i«pal  durscter  to  the  ante-Nicene  age.  It 
S^ken  up  and  expresses  in  a  form  anterior  to 
Ue  a;c  of  dogmatic  definition,  the  experience, 
tk  feelngii,  the  hopes  of  a  body  which  had  just 
«cr«npHiihed  its  sovereign  success,  and  was  con- 
KWB  of  its  mward  strength."    [W.] 

TVe  work  contains  no  indications  that  it  was  due 
i^ujnggcstion  from  without,  as  some  hare  sup- 
pvid.  If  the  author  had  been  prompted  to  it  by 
^^Mtaatiu  he  would  hardly  hare  been  silent 
u<^  the  £M;t,  for  he  is  only  too  ready  elsewhere 
t»  fvidc  the  flattens  of  his  imperial  patron. 
Itnmver,  it  was  probably  written  in  great 
■■■■I*,  or  at  least  the  materials  for  it  were 
e^Sectedf  before  his  relations  with  Constantino 
y*SA  ffis  own  language  rather  suggMts  that 
it  ^Kw  out  of  a  prerious  work,  the  Chronicle, 
^^  pre£Me  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  expansion 
itky^erin^  .  .  .  tV  ^^^^iyv<f^)  o{  the  nar- 
ative  whidi  he  had  giren  in  epitome  in  this 
^*<t-*«iitiened  work.  Accordingly,  in  the 
9^Bg  words,  in  which  he  sums  up  its  con- 
t^  he  plaoM  the  chronological  element  in  the 
^■R&Qit :  **  The  successions  of  the  holy  apostles 
^^^ither  with  the  times  which  hare  been  accom- 
^M  frran  the  days  of  our  Sariour  to  our  own 
*9^*  Bat  though  the  first  suggestion  of  the 
*«rk  iiaf  hare  been  derired  from  the  Chronicle, 
t^ccitnl  conception  is  entirely  different  and 
^^Sa  the  work  accordingly. 

?«r  the  design  of  the  work  then  we  must 
"^  to  his  opening  chapters.  He  begins  by 
*=wratiag  the  topics  which  the  book  is  intended 
^««pris«.  These  are :  (1)  the  successions  of  the 
^^a  with  eofotinuons  chronological  data  from 
tteCkriatiaB  era  to  his  own  time  (t^  tmv  Upwp 
*  XP^Mir);  (2)  the  erents  of  ecclesiastical 
«*W7  (  foa  Tf  .  .  .  \4yerai);  (3)  the  most 
^^iifiiihed  THlers,  preachers,  and  writers  in 
tkt  Chardk  (ni  icot  . .  .  iwp4<r$tv(r€af  \6yop) ; 
^^)  thft  teachers  of  heresy  who,  like  *  grievous 
'^'  have  ravaged  the  flock  of  Christ  (riwts 
"^  -  • .  htrrplfiairns) ;  (5)  the  fate  which  has 
^f^iika  the  Jewish  race  as  a  retribution  (rpSiren 
■  •  n^nAj^rrs) ;  (6)  the  persecutions  of  the 
w«h  and  the  victories  of  the  martyrs  and  con- 
^^  condo^ng  with  the  great  and  final 
**"«raace  wrought  by  the  Saviour  in  the 
"•Ws  own  day  (Am  re  oJ . . .  ianlkjft^of).  Such 
•*n*tiTa  can  only  have  one  starting-point,  the 
^VHtun.  Afler  giving  this  sketch  of  its 
f^'P'^  and  contents,  he  prays  for  guidance, 
ns  ht  is   entering  upon  a  desert  and  un- 


trodden  way,  where  he  will  find  no  footprints, 
though  the  works  of  predecessors  may  serve  as 
beacon-lights  here  and  there  through  the  waste. 
He  considers  it  absolutely  necessary  (iarayieai6» 
Tora)  to  undertake  the  task,  because  no  one  else 
before  him  had  done  so.  The  work,  he  con- 
cludes, must  of  necessity  commence  with  the 
Incarnation  and  Divinity  {oUcowofdas  re  ital 
$€o\oylas)  of  Christ,  because  fVom  Him  we  all 
derive  our  name.  Accordingly  in  the  succeed- 
ing chapters  he  goes  on  to  shew  that  Christianity 
is  no  new  thing,  but  has  its  roots  in  the  eternal 
past.  The  Word  was  with  God  before  the  begin- 
ning of  creation.  He  was  recognised  and  known 
by  righteous  men  in  all  ages,  espedally  among 
the  Hebrews ;  His  advent,  even  His  very  names, 
were  foretold  and  glorified  ;  His  sodety  also — ^the 
Christian  Church — was  the  subject  of  prophecy, 
while  the  Christian  type  of  life  was  never  without 
its  examples  since  the  race  began.  It  u  important 
to  bear  this  in  mind  as  a  refutation  of  the  charge 
brought  against  us  Christians,  that  our  doctrines 
are  new  and  our  sodety  is  of  yesterday  (i.  4, 
oomp.  ii.  1).  ^  After  this  necessary  preparation  ** 
(jurii  tV  ^^ovffttP  TpoicareurK€v^p,  i.  5),  he  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  the  Incarnation,  of  it»  chrono- 
logy and  its  synchronisms  in  external  history, 
the  Herodian  kingdom,  the  Roman  empire,  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  including  a  discussion  of  the 
Saviour's  genealogy ;  thus  shewing  that  it  came 
in  the  fulness  of  time  as  a  realisation  of  the 
prophedes  (c.  5-10).  Then  follows  an  account 
of  the  personalities  employed  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  and  the  foundation  of  tho 
Church.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Baptist  as 
the  first  herald  (c.  11),  another  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  twelve  and  the  seventy  (c.  12);  a 
third  to  the  mission  sent  by  Christ  Himself  to 
Edessa,  as  recorded  in  the  archives  of  that  dty 
(c.  13).  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  time  of  the 
Ascension. 

So  the  first  book  ends.  The  second  comprises 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  writer's  um  being  not  to  repeat 
the  accounts  in  the  New  Testament,  but  to 
supplement  them  with  notices  from  external 
sources.  The  third  book  extends  to  the  reign  of 
Trajan  and  covers  the  sub-apostolic  age,  ending 
with  the  notices  of  Ignatius,  Clement,  and  Papias. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  carry  us  forward  to  the  close 
of  the  second  century,  including  the  Montanist, 
Quartodedman,  and  Monarchian  disputes.  The 
sixth  contains  the  period  from  the  persecution  of 
Severus  (a.d.  203)  to  that  of  Dedus  fA.D.  250X 
the  central  figure  being  Origen,  of  whom  a  fhll 
account  is  given.  The  seventh  continues  the 
narrative  to  the  outbreak  of  the  great  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  and  is  made  up  in  great 
measure  of  quotations  from  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria, as  we  are  warned  in  the  preface  (Aioi^ 
<rtos  tBicus  ^cfpcus  avptieiroy^a'ti).  It  is  significant 
that  the  last  forty  years  of  this  period,  though 
contemporary  with  the  historian,  are  dismissed 
in  a  single  long  chapter.  It  was  a  period  of 
very  rapid  but  silent  progress,  when  the  Church 
for  the  first  time  was  in  the  happy  condition  of 
having  no  history.  The  eighth  book  gives 
the  history  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  tiU 
the  "palinode,"  the  edict  of  Galerius  (a.d.  311). 
The  ninth  relates  the  sufferings  of  the  Eastern 
Christians  until  the  victory  over  Maxentins  at 
the  Mllvian  bridge  in  the  West,  and  the  dextb 
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of  Maximin  in  the  East,  left  Constantine  and 
lacinitiB  sole  emperors.  The  tenth  and  last  book, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Paulinus,  gives  an  account 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  churches,  of  the  imperial 
dfcrees  fayourable  to  the  Christians,  of  the  sub- 
sequent rebellion  of  Lidnins  and  the  victory  of 
Constantine,  by  which  he  was  left  without  a 
rival  as  the  master  of  the  Roman  world.  A 
panegyric  of  Constantine  closes  the  whole. 

It  will  have  appeared  from  this  account  that 
Eusebius  had  a  truly  noble  conception  of  the 
work  which  he  was  taking  in  hand.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  the  history  of  a  society  which 
stood  in  an  intimate  relation  to  the  Divine  Logos 
Himself,  a  society  whose  roots  struck  down  into 
the  remotest  past  and  whose  destinies  soared 
into  the  eternal  future.  He  felt  moreover 
that  he  himself  lived  at  the  great  crisis  in  its 
history.  Now  at  length  it  had  conquered,  or  at 
least  seemed  to  have  conquered,  the  powers  of 
this  world.  No  such  moment  in  its  develop- 
ment had  ever  occurred  before ;  and  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  any  such  could  occur  again. 
This  was  the  very  time  therefore  to  place  on 
record  the  incidents  of  its  past  career.  More- 
over, he  had  great  opportunities,  such  as  were 
not  likely  to  fall  to  another.  In  his  own 
episcopal  city,  perhaps  in  his  own  official  resi- 
dence, was  the  largest  Christian  library  which 
had  hitherto  been  got  together — ^the  books  col- 
lected by  his  friend  Pamphilus.  Not  far  off,  at 
Jerusalem,  was  another  valuable  library,  col- 
lected in  the  earlier  part  of  the  preceding 
century  by  the  bishop  Alexander,  and  especially 
rich  in  the  correspondence  of  men  of  letters  and 
rulers  in  the  church,  "from  which  library,** 
writes  Eusebius,  "  we  too  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect together  the  materials  for  this  undertaking 
which  we  have  in  hand  **  (ZT.  E.  vi.  20).  More- 
over, he  himself  had  been  trained  in  a  highly 
efficient  school  of  literary  industry  under  Pam- 
philus, while  his  passion  for  learning  has  rarely 
been  equalled,  perhaps  never  surpassed. 

It  must  be  confessed  however  that  the  exe- 
cution of  his  work  falls  far  short  of  the 
conception.  The  faults  indeed  are  patent  and 
tend  to  obscure  the  merits,  so  that  an  unjust 
depreciation  of  the  work  has  too  commonly  been 
the  consequence.  Yet,  with  all  allowance  made 
for  these,  it  b  a  noble  monument  of  literary 
labour.  He  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  pleads  for 
indulgence,  as  one  who  is  setting  foot  upon  new 
ground,  "nullius  ante  trita  solo."  As  he  had 
no  predecessor,  so  also  he  had  no  successor. 
Rufinus,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  all  com- 
menced their  work  where  he  had  ended.  None 
vantured  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  but 
left  him  sole  possessor  of  the  field  which  he  held 
by  right  of  discovery  and  of  conquest.  The  most 
bitter  of  his  theological  adversaries  were  forced 
to  confess  their  obligations  to  him,  and  to  speak 
of  his  work  with  respect.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  reflect  for  a  moment  what  a  blank  would  be 
left  in  our  knowledge  of  this  most  important 
chapter  in  all  human  history,  if  the  narrative  of 
Eusebius  were  blotted  out,  and  we  shall  appre- 
ciate the  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  which  we 
owe  to  him.  The  little  light  which  glimmered 
over  the  earliest  history  of  Christianity  in 
m  j^val  times  came  ultimately  from  Eusebius 
alone,  coloured  and  distorted  in  its  passage 
*b  rough  various  media. 


The  two  points  which  require  consideration 
are  (1)  the  range  and  adequacy  of  his  materials; 
(2)  the  use  made  of  these  materials. 

1.  The  range  of  materials  is  astonishing  when 
we  consider  that  Eusebius  was  a  pioneer  break- 
ing new  ground.      Some  hundred    works,  in 
several    cases  very  lengthy  works,  are  dither 
directly  dted  or  referred  to  as  read.     When  wo 
rememl«r  that  in  many  instances  he  would  read 
an  entire  treatise  through  for  the  sake  of  one  or 
two  historical  notices,  while  in  many  others  he 
must  have  done  the  same  without  finding  anr- 
thing  which  would  serve  hi«  purpose,  we  are 
able  to  form  some  conception  of  the  enonnovs 
labour  involved  in  the  work.    This  then  u  hii 
strongest  point.     Yet  even  here  defidendes  may 
be  noted.    He  very  rarely  quotes  the  works  of 
heresiarchs  themselves,  bdng  content   to  giTe 
their  opinions    through   the  medium    of  ^eir 
opponents*  refutations.     A  still  greater  defect 
is  his  ignorance  of  Latin  literature  and  of  Latin 
Christendom  generally.    Thus  he  knowa  nothing 
of  Tertullian*s  works,  except  ihe  Apoiogetkxm,t 
which  he  quotes  (ii.  2,  25,  iii.  20,  38,  v.  5) 
from  a  bad  Greek  translation  (tf.  g,  ii.  25,  where 
the    translator,  being  ignorant  of   the    Latin 
idiom  cvm  maximej  makes  shipwreck    of  the 
sense).     Of  Tertullian    himself^  he    gives   no 
account,  but  calls  him  a  "Roman.**      Pliny's 
letter  he  only  knows  through  Tertullian  (iii. 
33),  and  is  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
province  which  Pliny  governed.   Of  Hippolytui 
again   he  has  very  little  information  to  com- 
municate, and  cannot  even  tell  the  name  of  his 
see  (vi.  20,  22).     His  account  of   Cyprian  too 
is  meagre  in  the  extreme  (vi.  43,  vii.  3),  though 
Cyprian  was  for  some  years  the  most  conspkuoua 
figure     in     western     Christendom,    ax^     died 
(a.d.  258)  not  very  long  before  his  own  birth. 
He  betrays  the  same  ignorance  also  with  regard 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome.  His  dates  here,  strangely 
enough,  are  widest  of  the  mark  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  3rd  century,  close  upon  his  own  time< 
Thus  he  assigns  to  Xystus  II.  (f  A.D.  258)  eleven 
years  (vii.   27)  instead  of  eleven  months ;  t^i 
Eutychianus  (f  A.D.  283)  ten  months  (vii.  32] 
instead  of  nearly  nine  years ;  to  Gaiua,  whom  ha 
calls  his  own  contemporary,  and  who  died  lon^ 
after  he  had  arrived  at  manhood  (▲.D.  296) 
"  about  fifteen  years  **  (vii.  32)  instead  of  twelve^ 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  corrupt  list,  and  he  d»j 
not  possess  the  knowledge  necessary  to  corred 
it.     With  the  Latin  language  indeed  he  appean 
to  have  had  no  thorough  acquaintance,  thougll 
he  sometimes  ventured  to  translate  Latin  docn< 
ments  (iv.  8,  9  ;  comp.  viii.  17).      But  he  musi 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  blunders  in  th^ 
versions   of  others,  e.g,  of  Tertullian*8  Apoh 
geticimu     Whether  the    translations    of   stat 
documents  in  the  later  books  are  his  own  or  nd 
does  not  appear.     But  as  Constantine  was  in  thi 
habit  of  employing  persons  to  translate  his  stat 
papers,  speeches,  &c.,  from   LaUn  into  Greel 
(F.  C.  iv.  32),  we  mav  suppose  that  EnsebiT] 
generally  availed  himself  of  such  offidal  or  semi 
offidal  veraions.    See  on  this  subject  Heinichen^ 
note  on  ff.  E.  iv.  8. 

2.  Under  the  second  head  the  most  rit^ 
question  is  the  sincerity  of  Eusebius.  IMd  h 
tamper  with  his  materials  or  not?  The  sal 
casm  of  Gibbon  (^Decling  and  /b//,  c.  xvi)  \ 
well  known :  "  The  gravest  of  the  eodeaiastid 
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kittariani,  Eoiebiiu  himself,  indirectly  confesiss 
tkt  te  has  related  whatever  might  redound  to 
tk  fiery,  sod  that  he  has  suppressed  all  that 
cadd  teod  to  the  disgrace  of  religion.     Such  an 
ads0vledgiDent  will  nat  orally  excite  a  suspicion 
ikai  s  irriter  who  has  so  openly  violated  one  of 
tke  fiuvlsniental  laws  of  history,  has  not  paid  a 
rtrj  strict  regard  to  the  ohservance  of  the  other." 
Tk  psaages  to  which  he  refers  (JJ.  E,  yiii.  2  ; 
J£v(.  Pa/.  12)  do  not  b^ar  out  this  imputation. 
TVic  ii  so  indirectness  about  them,  but  on  the 
cM^rary  they  deplore,  in  the  most   emphatic 
tost,  the  evils  whish  disgraced  the  church,  and 
tk«r  Rpresest  the  persecution  under  Diocletian 
ai»  jut  retribution  for  these  wrongdoings.  The 
ta^idaaSf  the  intriguing  for  office,  the  factious 
punii,  the  cowardly  denials  and  shipwrecks  of 
ti^  fut^— **  evil  piled  upon  evil "  (jcoic^  kokois 
inmxi^urr^s) — are  denounced  in  no  measured 
Ittfosfe.    But  the  writer  contents  himself  with 
c^^dcnniag   these   sans    and    shortcomings    of 
Car^ku  in  general  terms,  without  entering 
istd  details,  and  declares  his  intention  of  con- 
bog  himself  to  such  topics  as  may  be  profit- 
^  (ip^  vficXclas)  to  his  own  and  future 
f^Boatioos.    This  treatment  may  be  regarded 
at  teo  great  a  sacrifice  to  edification.    It  may 
^cniit  his  conception  of  history ;  but  it  leaves 
^  icipotition  on  his  honesty.    Nor  again  can 
tk  ^tdal  charges  against  his  honour  as  a  nar- 
Bt(7  be  sustained.  'Hiere  is  no  ground  whatever 
^BT  the  iarmise  that  Eusebius  forged  or  inter- 
pflstad  the  passage  from  Josephus  relating  to 
V  Lard,    quoted  in  M,  E,     i.   11,  though 
U^en  (m.  p.  623  sq.,  Helet.  ii.)  is  dispoMd 
taeatcrtab  the  charge.    Inasmuch  as  this  pas- 
>fc  is  contained  in  all  our  eitant  MSS,  and 
^  ii  sufficient  evidence  that  other  interpola- 
te!! (though  not  this)  were  introduced  into  the 
(«t  of  Joeephus  long  before  his  time  (see  Orig. 
c-  0^  L  47,  Delarue's  note),  no  suspicion  can 
Mif  attach   to   Eusebius    himself.      Another 
■^opobtion  in  the  Jewish  historian,  which  he 
ivtei  elsewhere  (ti.  23X  was  certainly  known 
^Oofm  (/.  c).      Doubtless  also  the  omission 
^  the  owl  in  the  account  of  Herod  Agrippa's 
^*^{ff.  E  iL  10)  was  already  in  some  texts  of 
^wphis  (AkL  xix.  8,  2).    The  manner  in  which 
t^eins  deals  with  his  very  numerous  quotations 
^^^;>kere,  where  we  can  test  his  honesty,  is  a 
rindication  against  this  unjust  charged 


^ii  b  aoC  the  mJbttUidiom  of  an  angel  for  an 
•vi.  aifbe  eaae  b  not  oncommoolj  stated.  The  resnlt 
*  pntesd  natnly  by  the  omistion  of  some  words  hi 
^  ftst  of  Joa^ns^  wfaJch  mns  thus :  'Aroxv^rof  8'o^ 
■q'  i^iftm  [rW  fimvfim^a}  riyf  imtrrw  xc^aAift  wnp- 
tlScr  [hrl  vx»wic»  ra^\  dtyyeX^y  In} 
tF^fv*  «ajBwr  ctvoit  Tor  xaX  wore  tS»p  iyoBStv 
Tht  wonte  oradceted  are  omitted  and 
*^  b  added  after  •Imk,  so  that  the  sentence  runs, 
*^  «7«Jkav  TBVTMr  cMvv  Mnfin  Kaxmp  cImu  olrtor 
'^^-K  Thift  being  ao^  I  do  not  (eel  at  all  sure  that 
^ckttpe  (by  wbomaoever  made)  was  dictated  by  aoy 
^^a^aaeai  motive.  A  scribe,  auaoqnatnted  with 
^^^  voaU  stnttible  ovn-  rbr  fiavfimvm.  which  bad  a 
*^>^  <dfcfent  BMtanlng  aiMl  scans  never  to  be  used  of 
B  wi  to  Greek ;  and  be  would  alter  the  text  in  order 
^wntitmm  tense  ont  of  it.  In  the  prevfcns  mention 
'  ^  bM  CAnL  zviiL  «.  T),  Josephus  or  bis  translator 
P«s  3  If  ft  Ltftin  name,  fiovfiiiwa  6i  ot  *P«|taiot  rhp 
m^m  KmXav^u  MSOer  (qnoied  hf  Bright  p.  xlv) 
4fe«fteooe  CMe  "  in  wfakb,so  br  as  he recoUects. 
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Moreover,  Eusebius  is  generally  careful  not  only 
to  collect  the  best  evidence  accessible,  but  also 
to  distinguish  between  difierent  kinds  of  evidence. 
**  Almost  every  page  witnesses  to  the  zeal  with 
which  he  collected  testimonies  from  writers  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  events  which  he  de- 
scribes. For  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  ha 
evidently  rejoices  to  be  able  to  use  for  the 
foundation  of  his  narrative  the  contemporary 
letters  of  Dionysius ;  *  Dionysius,  our  great 
bishop  of  Alexandria,'  he  writes,  'will  again 
help  me  by  his  own  words  in  the  composition  of 
my  seventh  book  of  the  history,  since  he  relates 
in  order  the  events  of  his  own  time  in  the 
letters  which  he  has  left'  (viL  praef.)  .... 
In  accordance  with  this  instinctive  desire  for 
original  testimony,  Eusebius  scrupulously  dis- 
tinguishes facts  which  rest  on  documentary  from 
those  which  rest  on  oral  evidence.  Some  things 
he  relates  on  the  authority  of  a  *  general '  (iii. 
11,  36)  or  «old  report'  (iii.  19,  20)  or  from 
tradition  (i.  7,  ii.  9,  vi.  2,  &c).  In  the  lists  of 
successions  he  is  careful  to  notice  where  written 
records  failed  him.  *  1  could  not,'  he  says, '  by 
any  means  find  the  chronology  of  the  bishops  of 
Jerusalem  preserved  in  writing;  thus  much 
only  I  received  from  written  sources,  that  there 
were  fifteen  buhops  in  succession  up  to  the  date 
of  the  siege  under  Hadrian,  &c'  (iv.  5)."  [W.I 
''There  is  nothing  like  hearing  the  actual 
words  "  of  the  writer,  he  says  again  and  again 
(i.  23,  iii.  32,  vii.  23  ;  comp.  iv.  23),  when  intro- 
ducing a  quotation. 

The  general  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the 
historian  seem  therefore  to  be  assured.  But  hia 
intellectual  qualifications  for  his  task  were  in 
many  respects  defective.  His  credulity  indeed 
has  frequently  been  much  exaggerated.  "  Un- 
doubtedly he  relates  many  incidents  which  may 
seem  to  us  incredible,  but,  when  he  does  so,  he 
gives  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  recom- 
mended to  him.  At  one  time  it  is  the  express 
testimony  of  some  well-known  writer,  at  another 
a  general  belief,  at  another  an  old  tradition,  at 
another  his  own  observation  (v.  7,  vi.  9,  vii.  17, 
18)  "  [W.].  The  most  remarkable  passage  bear- 
ing on  the  question  is  one  in  whicn  he  recounts 
his  own  experience  during  the  last  persecution 
in  Palestine  (Mart  Pal,  9).  "There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  occurrence  which  Eusebius  here 
describes,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  can  be 
reproached  for  adding  the  interpretation  which 
his  countrymen  pla^  upon  it.  What  he 
vouches  for  we  can  accept  as  truth ;  what  he 
records  as  a  popular  comment  leaves  his  histori- 
cal veracity  and  judgment  unimpaired."  [W.] 
(Hbbon  (c.  xvi)  describes  the  character  of 
Eusebius  as  "  less  tinctured  with  credulity,  and 
more  practised  in  the  arts  of  courts,  than  that  of 
almost  any  of  his  contemporaries." 

A  far  more  serious  drawback  to  his  value 
as  a  historian  is  the  loose  and  uncritical  spirit 
in  which  he  sometimes  deals  with  his  materials. 
This  shews  itself  in  diverse  ways,  (a)  He 
is  not  always  to  be  trusted  in  his  discrimi- 
nation of  genuine  and  spurious  documents.  As 
regards    the    canon    of    Scripture    indeed    he 


'*a  sinceritatls  via  paulnlum  deflexlt  noster  " ;  and  eveo 
here  the  indicunent  cannot  be  made  good.  The  severe 
Btrtcturps  therefore  against  EoBebine  made,  «^.  by 
AlA>rd  on  Acts  xii.  21,  arc  altogether  unJuaUfiabla. 
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takef  tpedal  paint;  he  lajt  down  certain 
prindplet  which  shall  guide  him  in  the 
production  of  teetimoniet ;  and  on  the  whole  he 
adherea  to  these  prindplet  with  fidelity  (see 
Contemporary  RevievOy  Jan.  1875,  p.  169  sq.). 
Tet  elsewhere  he  adduces  as  genuine  the  cor- 
respondence of  Christ  and  Abgarus  (i.  13^ 
though  never  treating  it  as  canonical  Scripture. 
The  unworthy  suspidon  that  Eusebius  himself 
forged  this  correspondence  which  he  asserted  to 
be  a  translation  of  a  Syriac  original  found  in 
the  archires  of  Edessa  has  been  refuted  by  the 
discorery  and  publication  of  the  original  Srriac 

St  Doctrine  of  Added  the  Apostle  with  an 
lish  Thmalation  and  NoUi  by  G.  Phillips, 
London,  1876;  see  Zahn,  QOtting,  Oel,  An», 
Feb.  6,  1877,  p.  161  sq. ;  Contemporary  Eevieto, 
May  1877,  p.  1137  ;  a  portion  of  this  work  had 
been  published  some  time  before  in  Cureton's 
Ancient  Syriac  Documents,  p.  6  sq.,  London,  1864). 
Not  his  honesty,  but  his  critiosl  discernment 
was  at  fault.  Yet  we  cannot  be  severe  upon 
him  for  maintaining  a  position  which,  however 
vatenable,  has  commended  itself  to  Cave  {H,  L, 
I.  p.  2)  and  Grabe  (Spic.  Patr,  i.  p.  1  sq.),  and 
other  writers  of  this  stamp,  as  defensible.  This 
however  is  the  most  flagrant  instance  of  mis- 
appreciation.  On  the  whole,  considering  the 
great  mass  of  spurious  documents  which  were 
current  in  his  age,  we  may  well  admire  the 
discrimination  with  which  he  separates  the  false 
from  the  true,  as  e,g,  in  the  case  of  the  numer- 
ous Clementine  writings  Q\\.  16,  38),  alleging 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  external  testi- 
mony for  his  decisions.  Pearson's  eulogy  (  Vind, 
Ign.  i.  8)  on  Eusebius,  though  exaggerated,  is  not 
imdeserved.  He  is  generally  a  safe  guide  in 
discriminating  between  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious.  (6)  He  is  often  careless  in  his  manner 
of  quoting.  His  quotations  from  Irenaeus  for 
instance  lose  much  of  their  significance,  even 
for  hb  own  purpose,  by  abstraction  from  their 
context  (v.  8).  His  quotations  from  Papias 
(iii.  39)  and  from  Hegesippus  fiii.  32,  iv.  22) 
are  tantalixing  by  thdr  brevity,  for  the  exact 
bearing  of  the  words  could  only  have  been  learnt 
from  the  suppressed  context.  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  passages  from  Josephus  (where 
the  blame,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  shifted  to 
other  shoulders)  the  quotations  themselves  are 
given  with  fair  accuracy,  (c)  He  draws  hssty 
and  unwarranted  inferences  from  his  authorities, 
and  altogether  he  b  loose  in  interpreting  their 
bearing.  This  is  his  weakest  point  as  a 
critical  historian.  Thus  he  quotes  the  pas- 
sages of  Josephus  respecting  the  census 
of  Quirinns  and  the  insurrections  of  Theudas 
and  of  Judas  the  Galilean,  as  if  they  agreed  in 
all  respects  with  the  accounts  in  St.  Luke,  and 
does  not  notice  the  chronological  difficulties 
0.  5,  9 ;  ii.  11).  He  adduces  the  Jewish  his- 
torian as  a  witness  to  the  assignment  of  a 
terrarchv  to  Lysanias  (i.  9),  though  in  fact  he 
says  nothing  about  this  Lyianias  in  the  passage 
in  question,  but  elsewhere  mentions  an  earlier 
person  bearing  the  name  as  ruler  of  Abilene 
{Ant.  XX.  7. 1;  B.J.  ii.  11. 5).  He  represents  this 
■ame  writer  as  stating  that  Herod  Antipas  was 
banished  to  Yienne  (i.  11),  whereas  Josephus 
tends  Archelaus  to  Vienne  (B.  J.  iL  7.  3)  and 
Herod  Antipas  to  Lyons  (Ant.  xviii.  7.  2 ;  but  in 
D.  J,  ii  9.  6,  Spain  is  given  as  the  place  of 
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exile).    He  quotes  Philo's  description   of  the 
Jewish  Therapeutae,  as  if  it  related  to  a  bodj  oi 
Christian  ascetics  (ii.   17).     He  gives,  side  b? 
ride,  the  contradictory  accounts  of  the  death  oi 
James  the   Just  in  Josephus  and  Hegeoppus, 
as  if  the  one  tallied  with  the  other  (U.  23). 
He  entangles   himself  in  a  hopeless  confvsioD 
between  the  imperial  brothers  M.  Aurtlios  and 
L.  Verus  (v.  prooem.,  4,  5)  ftrom  a  nusnndcr- 
standing    of    his    documents,  though   in  the 
Chronide  (u.  p.  170)  he  is  substantially  cor- 
rect   with    regard    to    these    emperors.     And 
examples     of     such    carelessness    in  the  tut 
of   his  materials  might  be  largely  inciesaed. 
(d)  He  is  very  desultory  in  hb  treatment    Wt 
have  not  unfrequently  to  pick  out  from  rarioof 
parts  of  hb  work  the  notioea  bearing  on  ou 
definite  and  limited  subject.     He  rebtes  a  £k:t, 
or  quotes  an  authority  bearing  upon  it,  in  kssod 
or  out  of  season,  according  as  it  b  recalled  to  hii 
memory  by  some  acddental  connexion.  **  Nothing 
can  illustrate  thb  characteristic  better  thsn  the 
manner  in  which  he  deab  with  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament.    After  mentioning  the  martyr- 
dom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  he 
proceeds  at  onee  (iii.  3)  without  any  further 
preface  to  enumerate  the  writings  attribnted  to 
them  respectively,  distinguishing  those  which 
were  generally  received  by  ancient   traditioa 
from  those  which  were  disputed.    At  the  lame 
time  he  adds  a  notice  of  the  Shepherd,  because  it 
had  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  Hermas  n>en* 
tioned  by  St.  Paul.    After  thb  he  resumes  hii 
narrative,  and    then    having    related  the  last 
labours  of  St.  John  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
writings  attributed  to  him  (iiL  24),  prominog  a 
further    discussion    of   the  Apocalypse,  which 
however  does  not  appear.     Thb  catalogue  is 
followed  by  some  fragmentary  discussions  on  the 
Gospels,  to  which  a  general  classification  of  all 
the  books  claiming  to  have  apostolic  authority 
b  added.     When  thb  b  ended,  the  history  sud- 
denly goes  back  to  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
former  book  Qi.  15).     Elsewhere  he  repeats  the 
notice  of  an  inddent  for  the  sake  of  adding 
some  new  detail,  yet  so  as  to  mar  the  symmetry 
of  his  work."  [W.J    Examples  of  this  fault  occur 
in  the  accounts  of  the  first  preaching  at  Edessa 
(i.  13,  ii.  1),  of  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Romo 
(iii.   16,  38 ;  iv.  22,  23,  &c.),  of  the  daughter* 
of  Philip  (iii.  30,  39 ;  comp.  v.  17,  24),  and  in 
many  other  cases. 

The  History  of  Eusebius  was  early  translsted 
into  the  two  languages  which  shared  with  the 
Greek  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  whole  area 
of  Christendom.  The  /Sj^Hoc  version  b  presened 
in  great  part  in  two  MSS:  one  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, dated  A.d.  462,  and  containing  books 
1-iv,  viii-x  with  lacunae,  and  small  por- 
tions of  books  V,  vii  (see  DindorTs  jPnw/. 
p.  vi  sq.);  the  other  in  the  Britiah  Ifuseun 
(Add.  14,639  described  in  Wright's  Catalotpte, 
p.  1039),  belonging  to  the  6th  century  and  con- 
taining books  i-v  (with  some  mutilations  iv 
the  beginning  of  the  first  book).  At  there  wen 
among  the  companions  of  Pamphilus  penotu 
who  made  it  their  business  to  translate  from  th{ 
Greek  into  Syriac  (see  above,  p.  31  OX  and  ai 
other  works  of  Eusebius  were  certainly  tran» 
lated  into  thb  latter  language  very  soon  aftei 
they  were  written  (see  pp.  320,  332),  we  isa^ 
infer  that  thb  Syriac  version  of  the  Bistor{ 
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lite  ut  mtny  yean  after  the  original,  and 
yi^tft  daring  the  lifetime  of  the  author  him- 
fiiL  Dr.  Wright  is  preparing  an  edition  of  this 
noMa,  of  which  he  haa  given  a  specimen 
(i  l-i)  io  DindorTs  praef.  p.  xriii  sq.  The  old 
L^  maon  was  made  hj  Rnfinus,  who,  as 
usil,  deab  rtrj  freel j  with  his  originaL  He 
ited{H  and  eren  inserts  at  pleasure.  The 
T<fk  is  seoompanied  bj  a  continuation  from 
&ii  991  pA,  carrying  the  history  down  to  the 
JMtfc  sf  Tbeodotins  the  Great.  The  exact  date 
ttt  tkis  tnoslatiiHk  is  onMrtain,  bnt  the  possible 
lisili  m  narrow.  In  the  preface  Rufinos 
EfltiHi  Uiit  Chromatins,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
Gited,  imposed  the  task  npon  him  at  a  time 
v^ilsne  was  laying  Italy  waste.  Alaric  first 
isTaU  Italy  Ajy,  402,  and  the  version  therefore 
ikiUpnbsbly  be  dated  soon  after.  Chromatins 
hd  AJ).  406.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Cwauij  Emm,  1740.  The  work  is  the  subject 
cf  a  important  monograph  by  Kimmel,  de 
£i^  EntAm  Juterpreie,  Gerae,  1838.  See  also 
L>irt,  Omtf.  Laiem,  Literature  p.  310  sq. 
(Uipai.  1874). 

T^  editio  princepe  of  the  Greek  of  Eusebius's 
Btmy  b  that  of  Stephens,  Paris,  1544.  The 
U{«iBg  are  the  principal  editors  after  Stephens. 
a)Valcshu  (Paris,  1659),  who  has  contributed 
■aft  krgcly  than  any  one  else  to  the  criticism  and 
tfaudstioQof  Eosebius.  (2)  Beading  (Cambridge, 
1^30);  together  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Histories 
^Sooitcs,  Sozomen,  etc  Reading  reprinted  Va- 
W  fruMlstion  M»d  commentary  with  additions 
ai  onrcctians  from  this  editor's  manuscript 
Mo,  tad  supplemented  it  with  materials  from 
4^  writers.  (3)  Heinichen  (Leipzig,  1827) ; 
I  Toy  important  contribution,  but  superseded 
^  \k  later  edition,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
^<^.  (4)  Stroth  (Halae  ad  Salam.  1779). 
TW  ini  volume  only  appeared,  containing  books 
^^n.  (5)  Burton  (Oxford,  1838);  the  text, 
tn&dstion  of  Valois,  and  apparatus  criticus,  to 
vskk  Burton  himself  made  important  contri- 
^■tkaa  This  was  followed  in  A.D.  1842  by  two 
^^iaaam  of  variorum  notes  and  excursuses,  issued 
^tk  Oxford  press,  containing  the  labours  of 
ViUi,  Hdnichen,  and  others.  Burton  died 
^^  tilt  edition  was  completed  (1838),  and  it 
*!•  broeght  out  by  anonymous  friends.  (6) 
d^vtglcr  (Tobingao,  1852) ;  a  text  and  critical 
^witoa,  but  no  explanatory  notes;  a  con- 
ta»tditkin  with  useful  indices.  (7)Laemmer 
(^noae,  1862>  This  is  the  most  important 
*^^  fvt  the  criticism  of  the  text,  the  editor 
^"^  made  large  additions  to  the  existing 
"■<«riali;  but  it  has  no  explanatory  notes.  (8) 
tu  kttt  ^tion  of  Heinichen  in  his  EustbU  Pam- 
M  Baipta  Bistorica  (Lipeiae,  3  vols.,  1868, 
1*5^  1870),  which  includes  also  the  Vita 
^«*"4»S  the  Fajtegyricua  {de  Zaudibus  Coti' 
^B^)i  aad  the  dfutcmtmi  ad  Sanctorum 
^*^  Oratia.  This  is  the  most  complete  and 
*kU  tdition,  comprising  prolegomena,  text, 
'ffvttqi  criticus,  explanatory  notes,  excursuses, 
^  iidiea.  The  editor  has  revised  and  sup- 
f**aM  his  former  work,  making  use  of  the 
^*i0i^  which  have  accumulated  since  the 
ymaoa  of  his  first  edition.  To  these  editions 
^^  be  added,  as  the  most  recent  text  and 
*^nmnt  for  nae,  that  of  W.  Dindorf  in 
^i^t  leries  (Upsiae,  1871). 

*^*"gi^»hs  on  the  Ecclesiutical  History  are  | 


very  numerous.  The  following  may  be  men- 
tioned. Mdller,  de  Fide  Eusebii  in  Bebue  Chris^ 
tianis  enarrawUsj  Havn.  1813 ;  Danz,  de  Euaebio 
Caesarienti  Mistoriae  Ecdesiasticae  Scriptorcy  etc, 
Jenae,  1815 ;  Kestner,  de  EusebU  ffistoriae 
Eocleekuticae  Conditoria  Auctoritate,  etc.  Got* 
tingae,  1816;  Reuterdahl,  de  Fontibus  Hist, 
Ecd.  EustAO,  Lond.  Goth.  1826 ;  Hdly,  Eusebe 
de  C€8ar€ey  premier  Historien  de  VEglise^  Paris, 
1877.  The  writer  of  the  present  article  has 
also  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  some 
manuscript  notes  of  Dr.  Westcott-,  from  which 
extracts  have  been  given  above  with  the  initial 
[W.].  Particular  points  are  more  fully  treated 
in  special  works ;  e^.  the  list  of  Roman  bishops 
by  Lipsius,  Die  Papstverzeichnisae  dee  Eusebios, 
Kiel,  1868,  and  Chronologie  der  MOmischen  Bi- 
achdjfe,  Kiel,  1869. 

(6)  Life  of  Constantine  [^Op,  ii.  905  sq.],  in 
four  books.  The  date  of  this  work  is  fixed 
within  narrow  limits.  It  was  written  after  the 
death  of  the  great  emperor  who  is  its  subject 
(May  337),  and  after  his  three  sons  had  been 
declared  August!  (Sept.  337) ;  see  iv.  68.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  death  of  the  author  himself 
was  not  later  than  A.D.  340  (see  above,  p.  318). 
Gothofred  (Philoetorg.  Ecct.  Hist,  vii.  3,  and 
elsewhere)  denied  its  genuineness;  but  this 
opinion  does  not  deserve  serious  refutation.  The 
work  is  not  named  indeed  by  Jerome,  but  then 
he  himself  implies  that  his  catalogue  is  far  from 
complete  {Vir.  HI,  81).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  directly  mentioned  by  Socrates  {H.  E,i.  1,  v. 
22)  and  largely  used  by  writers  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, and  it  bears  manifest  traces  of  Eusebins's 
pen.  Photius  also  gives  an  account  of  it  (Bibl. 
127),  styling  it  c2r  K«yirrarr7ifotf  rbtf  fiiyay 
fi€urt\4a  iyKttfuaffruc^  rtrpd$t$\os,  Eusebius 
does  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  or  general 
biography  of  Constantine.  He  distinctly  states 
that  he  intends  to  pass  over  his  military  exploits 
and  his  legislative  enactments,  and  to  confine 
himself  to  those  incidents  which  pertain  to 
the  religious  life  (jiorii  rk  vphs  rw  ^eo^iA^ 
avvr^ivorra  0loy,  i.  1 1).  Acc6rdingly  the  heading 
prefixed  to  the  table  of  contents  runs,  icc^dAaia 
rod  Korit  Qthy  $lov  rov  futKopiov  Kctrffrayriyov 
K.r  A.  Though  not  professing  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  fulfils  this 
function  to  some  extent.  In  this  relation  it  is 
mentioned  by  Socrates  {H.  E.  i.  1),  to  whom,  as 
to  other  historians  of  the  same  events,  it  furnishes 
important  materials  for  the  period  to  which  it 
relates.  For  the  Council  of  Nicaea  more  espedaliy, 
and  for  some  portions  of  the  Arian  controversy,  it 
is  a  primary  source  of  information  of  the  highest 
value.  As  regards  the  emperor  himself,  it  is 
notoriously  one-sided.  The  advica  of  Fleury  to 
believe  '*  everything  bad  which  is  told  by  Euse- 
bius, and  everything  good  which  is  told  by 
Zosimus,  of  Constantine,"  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten.  A  biography  of  this  emperor,  which 
does  not  even  hint  at  the  dark  tragedy  of  the 
imperial  household,  when  son  and  nephew  and 
wife  were  murdered  in  rapid  succession,  must 
necessarily  give  a  false  and  distorted  impression 
of  his  character,  whatever  palliating  circum- 
stances for  this  crime  we  may  discover  or  imagine. 
The  verdict  of  Socrates,  the  earliest  writer  who 
mentions  this  work,  wiU  not  be  disputed.  The 
author,  he  says,  **  has  devoted  more  thought  to 
the  praises  of  the  emperor  and  to  the  graiidi* 
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loquence  of  language  be6tting  a  panegyric,  as 
If  he  were  pronouncing  an  encomium,  than  to 
the  accurate  narrative  of  the  events  which  took 
place."  Bat  with  all  this  there  is  no  ground 
for  suspecting  him  of  misrepresenting  the  facts. 
Suppression  rather  than  invention  u  the  fault  of 
the  work.  He  has  given  us  no  shadow  in  his 
portrait,  and  Constantine's  character  was  marked 
with  some  very  dark  lines.  With  this  important 
qualification,  his  biography  has  the  highest  value. 
It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  certain  aspects  of  a  great 
personality,  painted  by  one  who  was  familiarly 
acquainted  with  him  and  had  access  to  important 
documents.  It  may  be  fulsome,  and  nauseous  in 
its  fulsomtness;  but  flattery  is  a  word  quite 
out  of  place.  Flattery  cannot  pierce  the  sealed 
grave ;  and  the  language  which  he  uses  of  the 
reigning  sovereigns  does  not  overstep  the  bounds 
of  the  conventional  homage  expected  in  those 
ages  from  a  loyal  subject.  It  may  even  be  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  Eusebius  that  his  praises 
of  Constantine  are  much  louder  after  his  death, 
than  they  ever  were  during  his  lifetime.  In  this 
respect  he  contrasts  favourably  with  the  mean- 
ness of  Seneca  in  blackening  the  memory  of  the 
very  sovereign  whom  a  short  time  before  he  had 
extolled  to  the  skies.  Nor  shall  we  do  justice  to 
Eusebius,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  the  extravagant 
praises  which  even  heathen  panegyrists  lavished 
on  the  great  Christian  emperor  before  his  face, 
as  an  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But 
after  all  excuses  made,  this  indiscriminate  praise 
of  Constantine  is  a  reproach  from  which  we 
should  gladly  have  held  Eusebius  free. 

In  this  work,  as  in  several  of  his  other 
writings,  Eusebius  has  had  no  scruple  in  repeat- 
ing himself.  Some  chapters  are  taken  from  the 
EodesiasticcU  History;  others  from  the  TWcm- 
nicU  Oration ;  others  again  from  the  ITieophania ; 
but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  work  is  new. 
Its  most  valuable  portions  are  the  letters  and 
speeches  of  Constantine,  and  the  author's  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  the  emperor.  The 
headings  of  the  chapters  occasionally  contain 
information  which  is  not  in  the  chapters  them- 
selves (e.g.  iv.  44,  where  the  name  of  Marianus 
is  given).  They  must  therefore  have  been 
added  by  some  one  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
and  presumably  a  contemporary.  If  the  reasons 
given  by  Valois  for  denying  their  Eusebian 
authorship  be  held  valid,  we  may  naturally 
attribute  them  to  his  successor  Acadus,  who 
inherited  his  papers  and  may  possibly  have 
published  the  Life  of  Constantine  as  a  posthumous 
work. 

This  work  was  first  printed  by  Stephens  with 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  (a.D.  1544).  It  was 
afterwards  edited  with  the  same  by  Valois,  and 
by  Reading  after  Valois.  Heinichen's  first 
edition  (Lipsiae,  1830)  was  independent  of  the 
EcdesiastuxU  History ;  but  in  his  later  revision 
of  his  work  (a.d.  1869)  it  is  included  with  the 
latter  in  the  Scripta  Historica  of  Eusebius  (see 
above,  p.  327).  Various  opinions  respecting  the 
character  of  the  work  are  given  in  his  Melet. 
xxiii  attached  to  his  notes  (iii.  p.  754).  Photius 
(I.e.)  criticizes  it  as  too  florid  (iufOripSrtpoi) 
and  forced  (iKfitfitaarm)  in  style. 

B.  Apoloqetic. 

(7)  Against  Hierocles  [Op.  iv.  795].  This 
work  is  not  named  by  Jerome,  but  was  read  by 
Photius,  Bibi    39.     Hierocles  was  governor  in 


Bithynia,  and  used  his  power  mthlesslr  ts 
embitter  the  persecution  which  he  is  thought  to 
have  instigated  (Lactant.  Dh.  Inst.  v.  2 ;  MorL 
Pers.  16 ;  see  Mason,  Persecution  of  IHodetian, 
pp.  58,  108).  If  he  was  the  same  Erodes  who 
in  the  later  years  of  the  persecution  ruled  ia 
Egypt,  Eusebius  had  himself  been  an  eye-witaeu 
of  lus  cruelties  {MaH,  Pal.  p.  18,  ed.  Cureton ; 
comp.  H.  E.  viii.  9).  At  all  events  he  allude* 
in  this  work  to  the  judidal  functions  of  his 
adversary  (c.  Hierod.  20,  p.  524,  rk  kimrhm 
iretl  mB6Kov  Bucairrfipta  ires-urrcvyt^vy).  ^t 
Hierocles,  not  satisfied  with  assailing  the  Chris- 
tians from  the  tribunal,  attacked  them  sko 
with  his  pen.  The  title  of  his  work,  which 
consisted  of  two  books,  seems  not  to  have  been 
^(AaA^0c<5  A6yoi,  as  it  is  most  commtoly  giren 
after  Pearson  (p.  584),  but  6  ♦iXaX^tfiyt  dmpir, 
<  The  Lover  of  Truth,*  for  Eusebius  so  stjles  it 
again  and  again  (§  1  twice,  4  several  tiino, 
14,  17,  25,  34,  43>  It  was  headed,  says  Lac- 
tantius  (Div.  Inst.  v.  2),  not  cofiUra  CkristicmM 
[^Karit  XpumaimiQ,  as  if  he  were  attackbg 
enemies,  but  ad  Christianos  [vphs  Xpiartatfoh^ 
as  if  he  were  reasoning  with  frieiuis.  Kerer- 
theless  it  was  a  ruthless  assault  <m  Christtanitr^ 
written  in  a  biting  style.  Its  main  object  vsa 
to  expose  the  contradictions  of  the  Chriftiam 
records.  With  this  main  part  of  the  work 
however  Eusebius  does  not  concern  himself.  He 
says  (§  1)  that  it  is  shamelessly  plundered, 
sometimes  even  verbatim^  from  previous  asaailsots 
of  Christianity  like  Celsus ;  that  when  the  tiroa 
oomes  it  may  perhaps  be  met  by  a  special  reftn 
tation  (he  seems  to  be  referring  to  his  own 
treatise  against  Porphyry,  which  be  had  dther 
begun  or  projected  at  this  time);  and  that 
meanwhile  it  had  been  virtually  refuted  bt 
antidpation  in  Origen's  work.  He  thcrefoM 
oonfines  himself  to  one  point — the  comparison  d 
Apollonius,  as  described  in  his  life  by  Philo- 
stratus,  with  our  Saviour,  to  the  disparagemenl 
of  the  latter.  There  is  much  diflerence  o\ 
opinion  whether  Philostratus  himself  intended 
to  set  up  Apollonius  as  a  rival  to  the  Christ  oi 
the  Gospels  [Apollonius  of  Tyana],  but  Hiero- 
cles at  all  events  turned  his  romance  to  thb  tise 
On  this  pdnt  alone  (which,  by  the  war,  i^ 
brought  forward  also  by  "the  philosopher* 
whom  Macarius  refutes,  Apocr.  iiL  1)  doc^ 
Eusebius  credit  Hierocles  with  originality. 

Eusebius  refutes  his  opponent  with  gresi 
moderation,  and  generally  with  good  effect.  Hi 
allows  that  Apollonius  was  a  wise  and  rirtuoul 
man,  but  he  refuses  to  concede  the  higher  dsimi 
advanced  on  his  behalf.  He  shews  that  thi 
work  of  Philostratus  was  not  based  on  satis 
factory  evidence ;  that  the  narrative  itself  is  ful 
of  absurdities  and  contradictions ;  and  that  tiSi 
moral  character  of  Apollonius  as  therein  por 
trayed  is  far  from  perfect.  For  this  purpor e  hi 
takes  the  eight  books  in  succession,  fastening  oi 
such  points  as  serve  his  purpose.  He  maintaial 
that  the  supernatural  inddents,  if  they  actually 
occurred,  might  have  been  the  work  of  demoni 
At  the  conclusion  (§  46-48)  he  refutes  aiw 
denounces  the  fatalism  of  Apollonios,  as  alooi 
suffident  to  discredit  his  character  for  wisdoni 
The  book  begins,  "  Well  then,  dear  friend,  i«  i 
not  right  ?"  as  if  it  had  been  attached  to  sQm«{ 
thing  which  went  beforS.  But  this  mode  of  t% 
prcssion  is  perhaps  assumed  to  give  it  an  air  « 
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1Mb  Tbt  in>rk  b  correctly  described  by  Photitui  ai 
"11^  tnatbe  in  refutatioo  of  the  arguments 
4  Bendm  in  &Toor  of  ApoUonios  of  Tyana  " 
(MmvwTw^  fiifixMptov  wpbs  robs  ^rkp 
'knkkmio9  T*v  Tvoy^ws  *UpOK\4ovs  \iyovs% 
mi  tbi  titkf  in  the  IISS  are  to  the  same  effect. 
H  VM  probably  one  of  the  earliest  works  of 
lotbiu. 

1^  treatise  was  first  published  by  Aldus 
(Toil  1502)  with  Philostratos's  Vita  ApoUotm, 
h^been  sereral  times  printed  together  with 
uc  vwk  of  Philoetratus.  The  most  conrenient 
(d  noest  editions  are  those  of  Gaisford,  EvadM 
tmfkm  eonim  Hierodem  et  Marcettwn  JJhn 
(Una.  1852X  ud  Kayser,  JTotmPAiJbs^rtUi  Opera^ 
l  pi  369  iq.  (Lipsiae,  1870,  Teiibner>  An 
ia^ertttt  aid  is  Pearson's  Prolegomena  m  fftero- 
(m,npmted  in  his  Jfmor  WorkSy  iL  p.  575  sq. 

(d)  i^ots^  Porphyry  (jeatrk  Tlop^vplov),  an 
fiaWste  work  in  twenty-fire  books:  Hieron. 
^  70  od  Magn.  §  3  (i.  p.  427,  Vanarsi),  Vir, 
iX  8L  In  the  Utter  passage  indeed  the  printed 
totf  bare  **  libri  triginta  de  qnibus  ad  me  viginti 
U;itisi  perreneront,"  but  all  Vallarsi's  MS8 
'airo  oottseosu'*  read  "libri  riginti  quinque/' 
«ittiiig  tbe  other  words.  This  accords  with 
Ut  aodce  a  EpisL  70.  The  vulgar  text  there- 
iM  Doil  be  n^arded  as  a  later  idteration,  per- 
!wfi  dit  to  sMne  confusion  with  another  refvita- 
t^  of  Porphyrins  by  Apollinaris,  which  did 
«c^iia  thirty  books  and  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
k?  Jenne  in  connexion  with  Eusebius.  The 
litcntioa  howerer  b  earlier  than  the  Greek 
T^nm  of  Sophronios,  which  agrees  with  the 
Talfir  teit  Tbe  work  of  Porphyrins,  which 
^  treatise  undertook  to  refute,  comprised 
i^  books,  and  was  the  most  formidable  of  the 
^■tbea  sttacks  on  the  Biblical  records:  see 
U/^ik  Tit,  et  Scr^,  Porpk,  c.  xi.  p.2738q. 
(»?ict«i  in  Fabric  BOA,  Oraec.  iv.  p.  207  sq. 
•i  1);  TiUemont,  Emperevrs  it.  p.  74  sq. ; 
'«*«.  BSil,  Graec.  r.  p.  746  sq.  (ed.  Harles) ; 
***ad«r,  Ckmrsh  History  i.  p.  236  sq.  (Bohn) ; 
M^  in  Tkeoiog.  Qttartahchr.  xlvii.  p.  60  sq. 
n^).  The  ablest  part  of  the  work  seems  to 
^  been  the  assault  on  the  authenticity  of 
I^Bel  in  the  12th  aod  13th  books,  and  to  this 
^«iiai  replied  in  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
^  of  his  refotation :  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Dan. 
|n*t  {Op.  T.  p.  617),  Oomm.  in  Matt.  lib.  iv. 
'^^  196);  comp.  (?.  Bv/in,  iL  33  QL  p.  527). 
TW  o^rapmdence  of  position  in  the  attack  and 
teenu  to  shew  that  Eusebius  took  the 


*fzmati  of  Porphyry  in  order  firom  beginning 

^  i*  itrange  that,  thongh  Eusebius  again  and 
*^  quotes  from  this  yery  work  against 
'^wtittaty  (if.  ^  vL  19;  iW.  Ev.  i.  9.  20 
^;  r.  1 9  sq.;  x.  9.  12),  and  elsewhere,  when 
ifkniat  to  other  works  by  Porphyry,  describes 
*K  ■  u<  author  of  this  attack  on  the  Christians 
i^.  Et,  IT.  6.  2 ;  T.  5.  4 ;  vi.  36.  5 ;  Dem.  Ev. 
^  '■  l\  yet  he  never  once  (so  far  as  I  remem- 
^)  Be&tioos  his  own  refutation.  His  silence 
^J  W  czplaioed  with  Valois  by  supposing  that 
tsa  Rfiitation  was  written  after  these  works  in 
J^  Porphyry  is  mentioned,  i>.  after  a.d.  325. 
J^'^olher  hand,  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
™*djcaatemplating  some  such  work  at  a  much 
^'wr  data,  when  he  wrote  'zi&  tract  against 
J*^"*^  The  project  however  may  have  been 
^^jtd,  and  meanwhile  he  may  haTe  come 


tc  regard  Porphyry  as  a  foeman  worthier  of  his 
steel  than  Hlerocles.  At  all  events  there  were 
personal  circumstances,  irrespective  of  the  im- 
portance of  Porphyry's  work,  which  would  lead 
Eusebius  to  notice  it.  He  constantly  speaks  of 
Porphyry  as  a  contemporary  {6  Koff  rifjMs,  H,  E. 
vi.  19 ;  Praep.  Ev.  i.  9.  20 ;  iv.  6.  2  ;  v.  2.  9), 
though  he  appears  to  have  died  in  the  Tery 
earliest  years  of  the  century.  Porphyry  was  an 
Eastern,  a  natiTe  of  Batanea,  and  had  studied  at 
Caesarea  itself.  If  Socrates  may  be  believed 
(JJ.  E.  iii.  23),  he  was  at  one  time  a  Christian, 
but  having  received  blows  from  some  Christians, 
he  apostatized  in  vexation  at  this  treatment 
This  howcTer  is  a  typical  story,  which  is  repro- 
duced in  Tarions  forms  of  others,  so  that  no 
weight  attaches  to  it.  On  the  other  hand  we 
haTe  it  on  Porphyry's  own  authority  (quoted  in 
Euseb.  B.  E.  vi,  19)  that  when  young  he  had 
known  Origen,  and,  as  we  may  infer,  had  been 
his  pupil.  His  disparagement  and  misrepre- 
bentation  of  this  father,  whom  Eusebius  regarded 
as  the  great  master,  would  supply  a  personal 
stimulus  to  an  admirer  of  Origen  to  refute  the 
work  in  which  the  depreciation  and  misstate- 
ments occurred  (see  Euseb.  ff,  E.  1.  c.) 

It  is  strange  that  no  part  of  thb  elaborate 
refutation  has  surriTed.  Yet  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  its  contents  from  the  Praeparatio  and 
Bemonstratio  EvangeHcOf  in  considerable  portions 
of  which  Eusebius  obTiously  has  Porphyry  in 
Tiew,  eTen  where  he  does  not  mention  him  by 
name.  To  Jerome  and  Socrates  the  refutation  of 
Eusebius  seemed  satisfactory.  Philostorgius  (if. 
E.  Tiii.  14)  preferred  the  similar  work  of  Apol- 
linaris  to  it,  as  also  to  the  earlier  refutation  of 
Methodius.  He  himself  howeTer  was  induced 
to  add  another  to  these  writings  against  Por- 
phyry (JET.  E,  X.  10).  All  the  four  refutations 
alike  haTe  perished,  with  the  work  which  gaTS 
rise  to  them. 

(9)  Praeparatio  Etxmgelica  (Tlp<nrapaffK(vii 
EdcryycXuc^)  [Op,  iii.  9].  So  Eusebius  himself 
calls  this  treatise  (e.g.  Praep,  Ev,  xiv,  prooem., 
XT.  1.  1 ;  XT.  62.  16 ;  comp.  also  Hieron.  Fn*. 
lU,  81)  by  a  conTenient  abridgment,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  title  which  it  bears  uniTer- 
e&lly  in  the  MSS ;  but  more  strictly  it  ought  to 
haTe  been  called  Praeparatio  Demonsirviioms 
Evangelicae  (comp.  Bern,  Ev.  ii.),  for  it  is  an 
introductory  treatise  leading  up  to  the  work 
which  follows. 

(10)  Demonstraho  Evangelica  (EftoyycXtic^ 
*Air^8«(i5)  [Op,  iT.  9].  These  two  treatises  ia 
fact  are  parts  of  one  great  work.  They  are  both 
dedicated  to  Theodotus,  bishop  of  llu)dicea  in 
Syria  (Praep,  Ev,  i.  1. 1  Bttop  iiurK6inty  XP^f^\ 
an  adherent  of  the  Arian  party,,  who  held  this 
see  for  some  thirty  years. 

Various  opinions  haTe  been  held  as  to  the 
time  when  these  works  were  written.  These 
haTe  sometimes  been  based  on  erroneous  data. 
Thus  in  Bern.  Ev.  vi,  13.  17,  Eusebius  hw  be«»n 
supposed  to  refer  to  his  History ,  but  ii  fi,ier4pa 
Iffropla  there  means '  my  personal  iuTestigations.' 
Thus  again  couTersely  in  two  passages  in  the 
H,  E,  i.  3, 6,  he  has  beisn  understood  as  referring 
to  che  Bemonstratio;  but  the  first  reference  is 
certainly  to  the  Eciogae  Propheticaey  and  the 
second  would  be  satisfied  as  well  by  Ed,  Proph. 
iii.  45  (p.  149  sq.)  as  by  Bern,  Ev.  Tiii.  2  sq.  There 
is  indeed  a  direct  reference  to  the  Qwxeitiones  ad 
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Stephantun  in  Dem,  Ev,  yii.  3.  18 ;  but  the  diffi- 
Gultiet  which  beset  the  date  of  that  work  and 
the  existence  of  a  cross  reference  in  it  to  the 
Demoiutratio  (see  below,  p.  338)  deprive  this 
notice  of  anj  value.  All  these  notices  failing  us, 
we  have  recourse  to  the  allusions  to  contem- 
porary events.  In  Dem,  Ev.  iii.  5.  78  he 
i^ays  that  '*  the  confession  of  the  name  of  Jesus 
is  wont  to  inflame  the  wrath  of  the  rulers,"  so 
that  they  inflict  the  severest  punishments  on  the 
Christians  though  innocent  (comp.  iv.  15.  22). 
This  passage  seems  to  have  been  written  before 
the  cessation  of  the  persecution  (a.d.  312).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  v.  3. 11  he  speaks  of  ^  churches 
flourishing  (iki$o6aas)  throughout  the  world" 
in  language  which  implies  that  the  Christians 
then  enjoyed  peace ;  and  in  vi.  20. 17  he  describes 
the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  in  Egypt  as  plotting  to 
extinguish  it,  but  *'  being  scattered  (SmutkcSok- 
wfi4yovs)  by  God,"  language  which  implies  that 
the  tyranny  of  Hierocles  was  over,  and  that  the 
edict  of  Milan  had  ended  the  reign  of  terror.  See 
Tillemont,  vii.  p.  23  sq.  Again,  Fraep.  xii.  10.  5 
alludes  to  the  persecution  in  language  which 
seems  to  shew  that  it  had  not  long  ceased  (cl<r^t 
i(vpo).  On  the  other  hand,  Fraep,  z.  9.  11  con- 
tains a  direct  reference  to  the  Chr<mde^  but  this 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  reference  inserted 
afterwards,  unless  indeed  Eusebius  published 
two  editions  of  the  ChroMde  (see  above,  p.  322). 
In  the  absence  of  more  direct  testimony  there- 
fore, we  may  infer  that  these  works  were  begun 
during  the  persecution,  but  not  concluded  till 
some  time  after. 

The  Freparation  is  extant  entire  and  comprises 
fifteen  books.  It  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  (J.  c.) 
and  by  Photius  (/.  c.\  who  both  give  the  number 
of  the  books.  The  I)emon8tration  on  the  other 
hand  is  incomplete.  It  consisted  originally  of 
twenty  books  (Hieron.  /.  c,  Photius  BM.  10). 
Of  these,  only  the  first  ten  are  extant  in  the 
MSS,  but  an  extract  from  the  fifteenth  was 
discovered  and  published  by  Mai  (Script.  Vet. 
Nov.  Coll.  i.  2,  p.  173)  from  a  commentary  on 
Daniel ;  and  Jerome,  Chmm.  m  Hos.  praef.  (^Ojp.  vL 
p.  xxiii),  refers  to  the  eighteenth.  In  the  older 
editions  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  and 
the  end  of  the  tenth  are  mutilated.  The 
missing  portions  of  these  two  books  were  first 
supplied  by  J.  A.  Fabridus  {Delect.  Argum.  etc. 
Hamburgi,  1725)  from  a  MS  in  the  possession 
of  Mavrocordato,  prince  of  Wallachia.  Nicepho- 
rus  Callistus  {H.  E.  vi.  37)  gives  ten  as  the 
number  of  books,  so  that  it  was  already  muti- 
lated in  his  time.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  evidence  that  these  works  were  trans- 
lated into  Syriac  They  are  not  mentioned  in 
Ebed-jesu's  catalogue.  Probably  the  version  of 
the  TheophanicL,  where  the  apologetic  of  Eusebius 
is  given  in  a  shorter  form,  satisfied  the  demands 
of  the  Syrian  Church. 

The  Freparation  begins  with  a  preface,  which 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  whole  work. 
It  sketches  briefly  what  the  Gospel  is,  and  then 
adverts  to  the  common  taunt  that  the  Christians 
accept  their  religion  by  faith  without  investi- 
gation. The  whole  work  is  an  answer  to  this  taunt. 
Taken  in  connexion  with  the  opening  chapters 
of  the  Demonstration^  this  introduction  conveys 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  design  of  Eusebius.  The 
object  of  the  Freparation  b  to  justify  the 
Christians  in  transferring  their  allegiance  from 


the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  to  ths 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews.  The  object  of  the 
Demonstration  is  to  shew  from  those  sacred  books 
themselves  that  they  did  right  in  not  stopping 
short  at  the  religions  practices  and  beliefs  of  the 
Jews,  but  adopting  a  different  mode  of  life.  Thus 
the  Preparation  is  an  apology  for  Christianity  as 
against  the  Gentiles,  wlule  the  Demonstra" 
tion  defends  it  as  against  the  Jews,  and  ^  yet 
not "  he  adds,  ^against  the  Jews,  nay,  far  from 
it,  but  rather  for  the  Jews,  if  they  would  learn 
wisdom  "  (ov  .  .  jcar^  'lovdofwr,  ftirayc,  voXXov 
7c  ical  8ci^  vp^s  cirrStw  fUr  o9y,  tl  cvyiwftoroTcy, 
Dem.  Ev.  i.  1.  11).  Thus  the  two  treatises  form 
one  comprehensive  ^ork.  It  is  a  jusUfication  of 
the  cmomakma  position  of  the  Christians,  so  un* 
intelligible  to  the  ancient  world,  with  which 
religion  was  essentially  a  matter  of  nationality 
and  patriotism,  and  appearing  to  them  as  ^  a  novel 
route  through  a  tradcless  waste,  deserting  the 
paths  of  Jew  and  Greek  alike  "  {Fraep.  Ev.  i.  2. 
4  Kowiiv  riya  leol  ip^inriv  iufohlay  .  .  .  fi^t 
rh  *EXA^y«K  /i^e  rii  *loifBalwr  ^vXirrovacwy. 
Accordingly  the  writer  on  his  part  "invokes  the 
aid  of  the  God  of  all  alike,  whether  Jews  or 
Greeks,"  in  the  Saviour's  name  to  assist  him  in 
his  task  {Dem,  Ev.  i.  1.  19).  He  claims  origi- 
nality for  his  comprehensive  plan,  as  contrasted 
with  the  partial  labours  of  previous  apologists 
and  exegetes  {Fraep.  Ec.  i.  3.  4).  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge thrown  down  to  the  whole  non-Christian 
world. 

Of  the  contents  of  the  Freparation  a  summary 
is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  book  (xv.  1. 
1-7).  In  the  first,  second,  and  third  books  he 
attacks  the  mythology  of  the  heathen,  exposing 
its  absurdity,  and  refutes  the  physiological  inter- 
pretations put  upon  the  myths ;  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth,  he  discusses  the  oracles,  and  as 
connected  therewith  the  sacrifices  to  demons 
and  the  doctrine  of  fate ;  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth,  ho  passes  on  to  ^  the  Hebrew  Oracles," 
explains  their  bearing,  and  adduces  the  testi- 
mony of  heathen  writers  in  their  favour ;  in  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  he  re- 
marks on  the  plagiarisms  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers from  the  Hebrews,  dwelling  on  the  priority 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  shews  how  all  that 
is  best  in  Greek  teaching  and  speculation  agrees 
with  them ;  in  the  fourteenth  he  directs  attention 
to  the  contradictions  among  Greek  philosophers, 
pointing  out  how  those  systems  which  are 
opposed  to  Christian  belief  have  been  condemned 
by  the  wisest  Gentile  philosophers  themselves ; 
and  lastly,  in  the  fifteenth,  he  exposes  the  false- 
hoods and  errors  of  the  Greek  systems  of 
philosophy,  more  especially  the  Peripatetics,  the 
Stoics,  and  the  materialists  of  all  shades  and 
schools.  He  thus  considers  that  he  has  given 
a  complete  answer  to  those  who  charge  the 
Christians  with  transferring  their  allegiance 
from  Hellenism  to  Hebraism  blindly  and  without 
knowledge. 

In  the  Demonstration,  the  first  and  second 
books  are  introductory  (iiL  1.  1  rw  TpoXtyo' 
fidyutf).  In  the  first  a  sketch  is  given  of  the 
Gospel  teaching,  and  reasons  are  alleged  why 
the  Christians,  while  adopting  the  Hebrew 
Oracles,  should  depart  from  the  Jewish  mods 
of  life;  a  distinction  being  drawn  between 
Hebraism,  the  religion  of  all  godly  men  from  the 
boginning,  and   Judaism,    the    temporary  and 
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9«iil  tpUm  of  the  Jews,  so  that  Chris tianity 
iaeaitaBsticBi  of  the  former,  but  a  departure 
fr?9  tilt  litter.  In  the  second,  testimonies  are 
iddieed  from  the  prophets  to  shew  that  the  two 
potpkeMDeDa  of  the  Christian  Church  had  been 
fcnt^  long  ago— the  general  ingathering  of 
tk  Gatil«s  sad  the  general  falling  away  of  the 
kn-§o  thit  the  Christians  ^  were  only  laying 
din  to  their  own''(iii.  1.  1  Si^  ical  &s  oUtiwp 
Ul'^  iXXa^TfUtw  dlrrc0r  furtaroiovfuBa),  With 
tietliri  book  begins  the  main  subject  of  the 
taaim{d^'Hiw^6e9inw).  In  this  third  book 
it^iiiiaumto  speak  of  the  hwnamty  (xcpl  rris 
m^  rif  b4pttmw  oUopofdas)  of  Christ,  as 
wiHfsudiug  to  the  prediction:  of  the  prophets ; 
WttUt(^  are  introduced  in  a  desultory  way 
1^  tkt  Ckiitt  was  not  a  sorcerer,  that  the 
ipvtia  were  not  deoeiTers,  etc.)  without  any 
^  <kfUm  connexion  with  the  main  theme, 
ttngi  otherwise  this  b  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tet  boob  in  the  treatise.  In  the  fourth  and 
3^  boftb  be  pssses  on  to  the  diomity  of  Christ, 
^  ■  the  Son  and  as  the  Logos  (see  r.  prooem. 
L  2),  tbit  likewise  baring  l^en  announced  by 
^  fn^htia,  From  the  sixth  book  onward  to 
^  eai  be  treats  of  the  mcamation  and  iife 
Mv^)  of  our  Lord,  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
If^mm.  In  this  division  he  speaks  of  the 
MMff  of  (Sirist's  appearing,  of  the  place  of  His 
^  €f  His  parentage  and  genealogy,  of  the 
^  flf  H»  sdrent,  of  His  works,  as  in  like 
Beser  foretold  (from  the  sixth  to  tho  ninth 
^^  b  the  tenth  book,  the  last  which  is 
^^  be  reaches  as  &r  as  the  passion,  treat- 
■I  ^  tbt  traitor  Judas  and  the  incidents  at 
^  tae  of  the  crucifixion.  What  topics  were 
■cpfiad  IB  the  remaining  ten  books  we  hare 
**^  for  determining,  but  we  may  conjecture 
Ri  SUin  (p.  102)  that  they  dealt  with  the 
^Qii,  lestti lection,  and  ascension,  and  perhaps 
«^Ttt  tbe  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
Bd  tbt  Seeond  Adrent.  The  extant  fragment  of 
tai  ifteeath  book  relates  to  the  four  kingdoms  of 
ta  i.  The  reference  in  Jerome  (/.  c.)  to  the 
^l^teaitb  book  speaks  of  the  author  as  there 
'^Kiog  Mme  matters  respecting  the  prophet 

^  fnat  apologetic  work  exhibits  the  same 
Jwto  lid  defects  which  we  find  elsewhere  in 
i^^M.  There  is  the  same  greatness  of  con- 
■?tk»  Barred  by  the  same  inadequacy  of 
*"°^tbi,  the  same  profusion  of  learning  com- 
^  vith  the  nme  inability  to  control  his 
J^nshj  vhich  we  have  seen  in  his  Hivtory. 
» '^fiacM  are  not  kept  distiact ;  the  topics 
^  ^  oaexpeetedly  and  out  of  season.  But 
«n  all  its  faults,  this  is  probably  the  most  im- 
py  spologetic  work  of  the  early  church. 
*  *«niwily  lacks  the  historical  interest  of 
■  iS*^*^*^  writing*  of  the  2nd  century  ; 
^M*  far  short  of  the  thoughtfulness  and 
JJ*jti«  whidb  gire  a  permanent  value  to 
wpa^  treatiw  against  Celsus  as  a  defence 
f  tbi  ttth ;  it  la^  behind  ths  Latin  apolo- 
J*  «»  rbetorical  vigour  and  expression.  But 
*f^able  and  true  conceptions  which  it 
ff***  from  time  to  time,  more  especially 
2^**  the  theme  which  may  be  briefly 
JP>W  •God  in  history,"  arrest  our  atten- 
^*w,  and  must  have  impressed  his  con- 
y******  still  more  strongly ;  while  in 
^fQa{  lad  eomprcheniivenesa  it  is  without  a 


rivaL  The  Preparation  exhibits  the  same  wide 
range  of  acquaintance  with  the  classical  writers 
of  Greece  which  the  History  exhibits  in  the 
domain  of  Christian  literature.  The  list  of 
writers  quoted  or  referred  to  is  astonishing  for 
its  length  (see  Fabric  BOA,  Graec.  vii.  p.  346). 
Some  of  these  are  only  known  to  us  even 
by  name  through  Eusebius,  and  of  several 
others  he  has  preserved  large  portions  which  are 
not  otherwise  extant.  The  range  of  his  quota- 
tions from  extant  writers  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  he  quotes  not  less  than  twenty-one 
works  of  Plato,  and  that  there  are  between 
fifty  and  sixty  quotations  from  the  Latoa  alone. 
It  was  chiefly  the  impression  produced  by  this 
mass  of  learning  which  led  Scaliger  to  describe 
it  as  **divini  commentarii,"  and  Cave  to  call 
it  ''opus  profecto  nobilissimum "  (JET.  L.  L  p. 
178). 

The  first  editions  of  the  Greek  of  the 
PraeparaHo  and  Demonstratio  were  those  of 
Stephens,  A.D.  1544  and  A.D.  1545  respectively. 
The  PrnepoaraUowaA  afterwards  edited  by  Vigerus 
(Viguier^  Paris,  1628,  who  revised  the  text, 
translated  the  work  afresh  into  Latin,  and  added 
notes.  The  most  important  edition  b  that  of 
Gaisford  (4  vols.,  Oxon.  1843),  who  revised  the 
text  and  gave  a  fall  critical  apparatus,  reprinting 
the  translation  and  notes  of  Viguier.  In  1846, 
Seguier  published  a  French  translation  with 
notes.  These  notes  are  reprinted  in  Migne  (iii. 
p.  1457  sq.).  The  Demonstratio  also  was  edited 
by  Gaisford  (2  vols.,  Oxon.  1852),  with  critical 
apparatus  and  translation.  The  Latin  transla- 
tion was  made  by  Bernardino  Donato,  1498.  The 
most  recent  text  of  both  the  Praeparatio  and 
Demonstratio  is  that  of  W.  Dindorf  in  Teubner's 
series,  1867.  The  Praeparatio  and  Demonstratio 
are  the  main  subject  of  a  monograph  of  Haenell 
de  Eusebio  Caesariensi  Religionis  Christianas  Dc' 
fensore  (Gottingae,  1843). 

(11)  Praeparatio  EcdesiasticaQEKKKfitruLariicii 
npoTopcurjccv^),  mentioned  by  Photius  (BibL  11), 
and — 

(12)  Demonstratio  Eoclesiasiica  (*EKfcAi}<rtao'- 
ruc^  'Air^8ci|t}),  also  mentioned  by  Photius 
{BiU  12). 

The  first  of  these  works  does  not  appear  to 
be  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  second  is  named  in 
the  Jus  Oraeoo-Rofmanwrn  (lib.  iv.  p.  295,  ed. 
Leunclav.),  but  the  reference  conveys  no  infor- 
mation as  to  its  contents.  Photius  merely  gives, 
or  rather  gave,  the  number  of  books  in  each 
(the  numbers  have  been  obliterated),  and  adds 
in  the  case  of  the  Praeparatio  Ecclesiasticoj 
that  it  contained  extracts.  Thus  we  are  left 
to  conjecture.  The  names  however,  combined 
with  the  one  fact  which  Photius  does  mention, 
suggest  that  these  two  works  aimed  at  doing 
for  the  society  what  the  Praeparatio  and  Demon^ 
stratio  Evangelioa  do  for  the  doctrines  of  which 
the  sodety  is  the  depositiry.  If  so,  there  seems 
to  be  an  allusion  to  the  Demonstratio  Ecdesiastica 
in  the  Praeparatio  Evangelioa  (i.  3.  11),  where 
Eusebius  speaks  of  having  gathered  together  in 
a  special  work  (ir  o/iccff  {^o$4ff(t)  the  sayings 
of  Christ  relative  to  the  foundation  of  His  Church 
and  compared  them  with  the  events.  In  this 
case  we  may  suppose  that  those  portions  of  the 
ITieophania  (book  iv)  which  relate  to  this  sub- 
ject were  adapted  from  the  Demonstratio  Eccle* 
siasUoa  just  as   other  portions  (book  t)    are 
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adapted  from  the  Danonstratio  Evangelica  (see 
below,  p.  333). 

(13)  Txco  Books  of  Objection  and  Defence 
('E^iyxov  Kol  *\'Ko\oyias  Xiyok  8i^),  mentioned 
likewise  by  Photius  {Bibl.  13).  He  adds  that 
he  also  read  '*two  others  which,  while  they 
raried  from  the  two  former  in  some  passages, 
were  the  same  in  all  other  respects  both  in  the 
language  and  in  the  sentiments."  In  other 
words,  they  were  two  different  editions  of  the 
same  work,  just  as  we  hare  two  editions  of 
the  Martyrs  of  Palestine,  This  book  again  is 
only  known  from  Photius.  He  tells  us  that 
Eusebius  in  this  work  **  introduces  certain  diffi- 
culties as  alleged  by  the  Greeks  against  our 
blameless  religion  (6p7i<rKfias),  and  solves  them 
woU,  though  not  so  in  all  respects  "  (koXms,  cI 
Kol  fiii  iv  watriv,  iviKitTcu),  Cave  {Hist.  Lit.  i. 
p.  182)  strangely  supposes  that  the  purport  of 
this  work  was  a  defence  of  himself  against 
the  charge  of  Arianism.  This  view  is  quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  language  of  Photius, 
which  implies  that  it  was  an  apology  for  the 
Christians  against  attacks  of  the  heathen. 
The  form  is  illustrated  by  a  similar  apologetic 
work,  the  recently  discovered  Apocritica  of 
Macarius  Magnes,  where  the  Gentile  philosopher 
alleges  his  objections  and  the  Christian  apologist 
answers  them.  Photius  does  indeed  mention 
the  Arianism  of  Eusebius  just  below,  but  this 
mention  has  no  special  reference  to  the  book  in 
question.  Having  spoken  of  several  works  in 
succession  by  the  same  author,  he  adds  at  the 
close  some  general  remarks  on  the  style  and 
opinions  of  the  writer  himself.  There  seems  to 
be  an  allusion  to  this  work  in  Ecd,  Theol,  ii.  22 
(p.  269,  Gaisford). 

(14)  Divine  Manifestation  (Oco^ivcta),  in  five 
books  [C|p.  vi.  607  sq.].  This  work  is  men- 
tioned in  the  lists  of  Jerome  (Fir.  Bl.  81)  and 
Ebedjesu  (Assem.  BHA.  Orient,  iii.  p.  18).  It  is 
quoted  sometimes  in  the  Catenae  as  EuoTycXtici) 
eco4>(ivcia  (vi.  pp.  609,  618,  645,  655),  but 
elsewhere  as  6co^olv«a  simply.  The  simpler 
title  accords  with  Jerome  and  with  the  heading 
of  the  Syriac  version.  This  work  was  long 
supposed  to  be  lost,  except  by  Labbe,  who  believed 
that  the  five  books  of  the  TTieophania  mentioned 
by  Jerome  were  the  five  extant  books  against 
Marcellus,  imagining  Oeo^olvcta  to  be  a  syno- 
nyme  for  BtoKoy^t^  Meanwhile  it  was  noticed 
that  certain  Catenae  in  the  Vienna  and  other 
libraries  contained  extracts  purporting  to  be 
taken  from  the  ITieophania  of  Eusebius  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Oraec.  v.  p.  408,  ed.  Harles).  At  length 
fragments  of  the  Greek  original  were  published 
by  Mai  from  Vatican  MSS  in  his  Script.  Vet.  Nov. 
Coil,  i  (1831X  viii  (1833).  A  few  years  later 
(A.D.  1842)  the  work  was  printed  entire  in  a 
Syriac  version  by  Dr.  S.  Lee,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing year  also  published  an  English  translation 
with  introduction  and  notes  (^EusehiuSy  Bislu^  of 
CaesareOj  on  the  Theophania^  etc.,  Cambridge,  1 843). 
By  the  aid  of  this  version,  Mai  (A.D.  1 847)  in 
his  Bibl.  Nov.  Pair.  iv.  p.  310  (comp.  p.  110) 
published  anew  his  Greek  fragments  collected 
and  rearranged,  including  among  them  some 
extracts  which  he  had  before  erroneously 
assigned  to  the  commentary  on  St.  Luke.  This 
collection  of  Greek  fragments  is  reprinted  in 
Migne. 

The  Syriac  MS  which  has  preserved  this  work 


is  the  same  which  also  contains  the  Martyrs  of 
Palestine^  and  has  been  mentioned  already  (p. 
820).  Asit  is  dated  A.D.  411,  and  as  the  Syriac 
text  already  contains  very  many  cormpUons 
which  point  to  several  stages  of  transcription 
(see  Lee,  p.  xiv  sq.,  note,  and  passmCy,  the  vendoa 
itself  was  probably  contemporaneous,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  original  work.  The  Greek  text  how- 
ever had  already  undergone  scnne  few  corrup- 
tions, as  the  rendering  'of  stone '(=Al0iros)  is 
Theoph,  V.  2  (corresponding  to  liXiBun  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  the  Dem.  Ev.  iiL  7.  20)  shews. 
The  difficulty  of  rendering  the  involved  and 
florid  sentences  of  Eusebius  into  Syriac  most 
have  been  enormous,  and  ths  translator  has 
necessarily  used  much  freedom  in  unravelling 
the  constructions  and  reproducing  the  imagery  ; 
but  on  the  whole  he  has  expressed  the  meaning 
fairly  well.  He  was  not  however  a  complete 
master  of  Greek  idiom,  as  e.g.  when  he  renders 
Kcprit  K€<pakyiSf  said  of  St.  Peter's  crudfixion, 
*<  after  hu  Head,"  ie.  Christ,  instead  of  ''heftd 
downwards  "  (v.  31). 

The  subject  of  the  Theophama  is,  as  its  name 
suggests,  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Divine  Word.  The  contents  of  the 
five  books  are  as  follows.  (1)  An  account  of 
the  subject  and  the  recipients  of  the  revelation. 
As  against  atheists  on  the  one  hand  and  poly- 
theists  on  the  other,  the  doctrine  of  the  Word  of 
God  is  insisted  upon.  His  person  and  working 
are  set  forth.  The  polytheist  and  the  pantheist 
are  alike  at  fault.  The  Word  is  essentully  one. 
His  relation  to  the  different  grades  of  creation,  and 
more  especially  to  man.  The  pre-eminence,  chm- 
racteristics,  destiny,  and  fall  of  man.  (2)  The 
necessity  of  the  revelation.  The  human  race  was 
degraded  by  gross  idolatry  with  its  accompanying 
immoralities.  The  philosophers  could  not  rescue 
it.  Plato  had  the  clearest  sense  of  the  truth,  and 
yet  even  he  was  greatly  at  fault.  Meanwhile  the 
demons  of  polytheism  had  maddened  mankind, 
as  we  see  from  the  human  sacrifices  and  from 
the  prevalence  of  wars.  The  demons  too  had 
shewn  their  powerlessness ;  they  could  not 
defend  their  temples,  and  they  did  not  foresee 
their  overthrow.  (3)  The  proof  of  the  revela- 
tion. The  evidence  of  its  excellency  and  power 
as  seen  in  its  effects.  For  this  end  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Word  should  be  incarnate,  should 
be  put  to  death,  and  should  rise  again.  The 
change  which  has  come  over  mankind  in  con- 
sequence. (4)  The  proof  of  the  revelation  con- 
tinued. The  evidence  from  ih^  fulfilment  of  Chris  fs 
words — His  prophecies  respecting  the  extension 
of  His  kingdom,  the  trials  of  His  Church,  the 
destinies  of  His  servants,  and  the  fate  of  the 
Jews.  (5)  The  common  objection  of  the  heathen 
that  Christ  was  a  sorcerer  and  a  deceiver,  and 
that  He  achieved  all  these  results  by  magic,  is 
discussed  and  answered. 

Eusebius  had  no  hesitation  about  repeating 
himself;  and  the  Thecphania  is  a  notable  example 
of  this  freedom  from  scruple.  Large  portions  of 
the  treatise  appear  not  only  in  substance  but 
even  verbatim  in  his  other  works.  The  coin- 
cidences with  the  Oration  on  the  TVicennalia  of 
Constantine  are  perhaps  the  most  striking. 
Very  considerable  portions  of  the  first  and 
second  books,  and  some  three-fourths  of  the 
third  book,  will  be  found  in  this  panegyric. 
(Comp.  Thccph.  i.  2-34  with  L.  C.  11.  §  8-12 
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\\ii;  TheojA.  iL  1  tq.  with  Z.  C.  1.1.  §  1  sq. ; 
Vafk  it  7a-«0  with  L.  C.  9.  §  2-7 ;  Theoph. 
i.2  »with  X.  C.  16.  §  1-17.  §  15,  13.  §16- 
14.  \  12;  Theopk.  iiL  45-60  with  X.  C.  15.  § 
}-l:  beat^  oth«r  coinddences.)    The  plagiar- 
ECJ  from  the  Demtmsbratio  are  h&rdly  less.    The 
tkis  of  tke  fifth  book,  with  the  exception  of 
tw  ^^mng  ditpter  and  an  occasional  paragraph 
)m  od  tiere,  will  be  found  in  Dem,  Ev.  iii.  3. 
\-%.  7.  3S,  though  the  order    is    sometimes 
rki^d,  ai»i  the  coincidences  are  not  always 
rtrsitis.    Nor   are    these  the  only  parallels 
ktvttn  till  two  works.     The  Praeparatio  also 
rilift)it»  its  qaota   (comp.   e.g.    Tfieoph,  ii. 
iS-«  with  Pra^.  Ev,  ir.  15.  8-iv.  16.  15), 
tk^  btn  the  debt  is  not  so  large.     It  has 
t«vD  cflBJcctnied  above  (p.  331)  that  great  parts 
•r  tke  foQith  book  were  taken  in  like  manner 
r^  I  lost  work,  the  Ihmonstratio  Ea^siastioa. 
Tk  date  of  the  ThecpHania  is  a  matter  of 
i»  interest    The  place  of  writing  is  Caesarea 
{ir.  $),  sod  it  was  plainly  written  after  the 
^niaph  of  Coostantine  and  the  restoration  of 
;na  to  the  Church.    The  persecution  is  over, 
ej  Ik  penecQtors  have  met  with  their  punish- 
Bct  (m.  20,  T.  52).  Polytheism  is  fast  waning, 
ci  (^ristisnity  is  spreading  everywhere  (ii.  76, 
a.  T9)i    Lee  however  would  place  it  soon  after 
*»  reftontioQ  of  peace,  mainly  on  the  ground 
*iit  "vhatever  portions  of  thi  work  are  found 
"^  ia  the    Praeparatio,    the    Demonstratio 
I  'V^dco,  or  the  Oratio  de  Laiudibva  Constantmi, 
ftif  ti«rt  occnr  in  no  regular  sequence  of  argu- 
ed H  they  do  in  this  work,  especially  in  the 
"iSff,  into  which  they  have  been  carried  evi- 
^^j  for  the  purpose  of  lengthening  out  a 
^ '  (^  xxi  sq.).    On  the  relation   of  our 
>ii»e  to  these  other  works  of  Eusebius  with 
vxh  it  has  matter  in    common,  the  settle- 
A£t  f^the  date  must  mainly  depend  ;  but  Lee 
i^^tan  to  have   misconceived  these  relations 
"^THhiT.    (1)  As  regards  the  Praeparatio  and 
^*»jufnzfM>,  the  phenomena  are  occasionally 
n^*^ « can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than 
'^  !Aar  priority  to  the  Theophania.    Thus  in 
f^  Ee.  ir.  16.  9, 10,  we  have  two  quotations 
"sififetat  parts  of  Porphyry  {deAbst.  ii.  56, 
•Wd  by  ib.  iL  27)  in  succession.     The  words 
6ti«  jfltning  ran  thus :  **  Bvt  eten  at  the  present 
*w  tk  iota  not  know  that  a  man  is  sacrificed 
t^^nat  dty  at  the  feast  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  f 
^1  igaia  he  (Porphyry)  says :   From  whence 
*^  t>  tie  present  time  not  only  in  Arcadia  at 
***  ^jeaoa,  Imt  m  Carthage  they  all  publicly  offer 
tai«  Jscr^'eet  to  Cronos.'*     In  the  TTteophania 
"•*Ttf  (n.  64),  though  Porphyry's  language 
*  n^ted  wonl   for   word,   no  indication  is 
^  thii  Eusebius  ia  quoting  from  &ny  one,  and 
"^troiiMiUtions  are  run  into  each  other  thus; 
'    •  fif  Jupiter  Latiaris.     For  even  to  the 
^^<V3^  time  not  only  in  Arcadia  at  the  Lycaea,'' 
^  TW  tSett  of  this  u  so  confusing  that  Lee 
**>  aitinlj  misapprehended  the  meaning.     By 
"^  imt  city "  is  meant  Rome,  as  the  men- 
^  4^  Jupiter  Latiaris  shews,  so  that  the  two 
^^ff*  if  Porphyry   refer  to  two   different 
^^BM  nMTifioes     in     localities     far     apart. 
J«  l«  sapposes  that   "the    great  dty"  is 
*til^ob  m  Arcadia,  and  he  boldly  translates 

(jLe,    rois    AuKaiois},     '*to 


^tor."  tboi  making  one  sacrifice  of  the  two. 


In  the  same  way  the  stnng  of  examples  |^ven 
in  the  Theophania  throughout  presupposes  the 
string  of  authorities  from  which  they  are  taken, 
and  which  are  quoted  at  length  in  the  Prae* 
paratio.    The  case  as  regards  the  Demonstratio  is 
not  quite  so  clear,  but  where  there  is  a  variation, 
it  points  to  the  priority  of  the  Demonstratio.  Com- 
pare for  instance  the  quotations  from  heathen 
writers  given  in  full  in  Dem.  Ev.  iii.  (5.  9-12,  with 
the  summary  of  their  contents  in  Theoph.  v.  5.  So 
again,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  early  bishops 
of  Jerusalem  before  the  foundation  of  Aelia  Capi- 
tolina,  the  addition  of  their  number  "  fifteen  " 
in  Theoph.  v.  45,  which  is  not  found  in  Dem.  Ev. 
iii.  5.  109,  seems  to  point  to  a  time  subsequent 
to  his  studies  in  ecclesiastical  history,  which 
furnished  him  with  more  definite  knowledge  on 
the  subject  (H.  E.  iv.  5).    (2)  The  relation  of 
the  Thecphania  to  the  Oration  in  Praise  of  Con- 
stantine  presents  itself  in  a  different  way.    This 
oration  was  delivered,  as  we  have  seen,  a.d.  335 
or  336.    The  latter  part,  comprising  about  one 
half  of  the  whole,  appears  almost  verbatim  in 
different  parts  of  the  Theophania^  besides  close 
coincidences  of  thought  and  expression  scattered 
throughout    the   rest.    Is  it  conceivable  that 
Eusebius  would  have  dared  to  deliver  page  after 
page  of  a  published  theological  work  as  if  it 
were  written    for  the   occasion?     Would  not 
such   a  procedure  have   been  regarded  as  an 
insult  alike  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  hearers  ? 
On    the    other  hand,  if  we   suppose   that  he 
had   partially   written  the  Theophama  at  this 
time,  but  had  not  given  it  to  the  public,  then  he 
might  fairly  utilise  as  much  of  it  as  served  his 
immediate  purpose.     In  fact,  the  relation  of  this 
panegyric  to  the  'Iheophania  seems  to   be  the 
same  as  to  the  Life  of  Constantine.    The  theolo- 
gical portion  of  the  speech  is  taken  mainly  from 
the   former,  the   historical   portion    from    the 
latter.     Neither  was    published    at  the  time, 
though  both  were    perhaps  begun,  or  at  least 
contemplated,  and  therefore  he  could  plagiarise 
from  them   with   impunity.     If  this   view  be 
true,  the  Theophania  was    one    of   his    latest 
works.     Indeed  I  am  almost  disposed  to  think 
that  it  was  left  unfinished  when  he  died.     It 
ends  with  a  passage  out  of  the  Demonstration 
from  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  book  is 
taken.     This  passage  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence  in  its  original  place  (X>.  E.  iii.  7.  38), 
but  it  is  slightly  modified  here,  so  as  to  make  a 
possible   ending    for   the    Theophania.    Still   it 
is  somewhat    abrupt,   and  the  subject   wants 
rounding  off.     The  late  date  of  the  Theopfumia 
would  account  for  the  fact  that  Eusebius  does  not 
refer  to  it  in  his  other  extant  writings,  notwith- 
standing its  importance.    This  view  is    quite 
consistent  with  the  statement  (u.  14)  that  the 
immoral   rites  of  Baalbec  still   survived;  for, 
though  Constantine  took  measures  to  suppress 
them   (F.   C.  iii.   58),   it  is  clear  from  later 
writers  that  the  attempt  was  altogether  ineffec- 
tive.     Lee  seems    to  think  that  because  the 
Theophania    contains  a  popular    treatment    ot 
subjects  which  Eusebius  discusses  more  elabo- 
rately in  the  Praeparatio  and  Demonstratio,  there- 
fore it  must  have  preceded  them  in  time.    But 
it  happens  more  often  than  not  that  the  more 
recondite  work  is  followed  by  the  more  popular 
exposition  by  the  same  author.    The  reputation 
of  the  former  creates  the  demand  for  the  latter. 
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(15)  On  the  Numerous  Progeny  of  the  Ancients 
(trcpl  r^}  TMF  vaKtuQv  h^ZpStv  iroKvrwZias). 
The  title  of  this  lost  treatise  is  taken  from 
Praep.  Ev,  vii.  8.  29,  where  Euscbius  mentions 
it.  It  is  doubtless  the  same  work  to  which  St. 
Basil  refers  {de  Spir,  Somct.  29,  Op.  iil.  p.  61) 
as  Difficulties  respecting  the  Polygamy  of  the 
Ancients  (4^  rois  iTmropiifuuri  ircpl  rris  r&v 
ikpxailm¥  woXvyofilas).  The  right  place  for  this 
treatise  would  seam  to  be  among  the  apologetic 
works,  since  it  appears  to  have  aimed  at  account- 
ing for  the  normal  type  of  life  among  the  patri- 
archs and  the  Jews  generally,  as  seen  in  poly- 
gamy, and  reconciling  it  with  the  ascetic  type, 
which  in  his  own  time  was  regarded  as  the  true 
ideal  of  Christian  teaching.  This  practical  contra- 
diction starts  up  again  and  again  in  his  extant 
apologetic  writings,  as  a  difficulty  to  be  ex- 
plained. In  the  reference  in  the  Praeparatio 
he  speaks  of  having  discussed  in  this  work 
the  notices  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  and 
**  their  philosophic  endurance  and  self-discipline  " 
(rrjs  ipi\oa'6^v  icaprtplas  re  a^wy  koI  &<r- 
fc^trcMs),  whether  by  way  of  direct  narrative  or 
of  allegorical  suggestion.  The  quotation  in 
Basil  does  not  aid  us. 

C.  Critical  and  Exegetical. 

Under  this  head  will  be  ranged  all  works 
directed  primarily  to  the  criticism  and  eluci- 
dation of  the  Scriptures. 

(16)  Biblical  Texts.  We  have  seen  already 
(p.  310)  how  in  his  earlier  years  Eusebius  was 
occupied  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Pam- 
philus  in  the  production  of  correct  texts  of 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  A  notice  connected 
with  his  later  years  exhibits  him  engaged  in  a 
similar  work  ( V.  C.  iv.  36,  37).  The  emperor 
writes  to  Eusebius,  asking  him  to  provide  fifty 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  use  in  tne  churches 
of  his  new  capital  Constantinople,  where  the 
Christian  population  had  largely  multiplied. 
The  manuscripts  must  be  easily  legible  and  handy 
for  use  ;  they  must  be  written  on  carefully  pre- 
pared parchment ;  and  they  must  be  transcribed 
by  skilful  calligraphers.  He  has  already  written, 
he  adds,  to  the  procurator-general  {koBoKmSs)  of 
the  district  (rris  Stotic^  crews),  charging  him  to 
furnish  Eusebius  with  the  necessary  appliances, 
and  has  placed  at  his  disposal  two  public 
waggons  in  order  to  convey  the  manuscripts, 
when  complete,  to  the  new  metropolis.  Eusebius 
executes  the  commission.  The  manuscripts  were 
arranged,  he  tells  us,  in  temions  and  quater- 
nions (rpurah  ical  rtrpatrtrb^  and  were  carefully 
prepared  at  great  cost.  The  emperor  wrote 
again,  expressing  his  satiafaction  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  commission  had  been  executed. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  we  have  not 
among  our  extant  MSS  some  of  these  very 
copies  which  Eusebius  supplied  to  the  churches 
of  Constantinople.  The  only  two  which  can 
possibly  fall  within  the  age  of  Eusebius  are  the 
Vaticanus  and  the  Sinaiticus.  The  former  how- 
ever does  not  answer  to  the  description,  for  it 
is  folded  not  in  temions  or  quaternions,  but  in 
quintemions  or  quires  of  five  sheets  (see  Scri- 
vener's Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  p.  96,  ed.  2).  The  latter  does 
indeed  satisfy  this  condition  (see  t&.  p.  88),  and 
Dr.  Scrivener  {Collation  of  Codex  Sinaiticus^  p. 
xxxvii)  thinks  it  **  very  credible  "  that  we  have 
here  one  of  the  copies  prepared  by  Etisebins  for 


Constantinople ,  but  the  locality  in  which  H 
found  is  at  all  events  not  favourable  to  the  aup- 
pfwition,  and  the  text  in  many  respecta  differs  too 
widely  from  the  readings  found  in  Eusebius  to 
encourage  this  opinion  (see  Bnrgon,  Last  Twelve 
Verses  of  St.  Mark  p.  293).  The  library  ot 
Caesarea  however  was  for  many  generations  the 
resort  of  transcribers  and  correctors  who  were 
anxious  to  secure  accurate  texts  of  the  Scriptures : 
see  e.g.  a  later  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  LXX, 
instanced  by  Scrivener  (TntroducHony  p.  51); 
the  original  corrector  of  H  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
(ib.  p.  159) ;  and  the  Greek  text  from  which  the 
Harclean  Syriac,  or  part  of  it,  was  translated 
{St.  Clement  of  Home  p.  234^  Appendix). 

(17)  Sections  and  Canons,  icith  the  Letter  to 
Coarpianus  prefixed  [Op.  iv.  1273].  Eusebius 
explains  the  origin  and  method  of  these  sections 
and  canons  in  the  prefatory  letter.  Ammonius 
of  Alexandria  (about  A.D.  220)  had  constructed 
a  Harmony  or  Diatessaron  of  the  Gospels.  Ha 
took  St.  Matthew  as  his  standard,  and  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  paragraphs  in  this  evan- 
gelist the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  three 
gospels.  The  work  of  ijnmonius  suggested  to 
Eusebius  the  plan  which  he  adopted.  It  was 
however  somewhat  different  in  principle.  The 
great  inconvenience  of  Ammonius's  work  was 
that  St.  Matthew  alone  could  be  read  continu- 
ously, while  the  sequence  of  the  other  evange- 
lists was  interrupted.  On  the  other  hand,  Euse- 
bius desired  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  all  the 
narratives.  He  therefore  divided  each  gospel 
separately  into  sections,  which  he  numbered  con- 
tinuously. At  the  same  time  he  constructed  a 
table  of  ten  canons,  each  containing  a  list  of 
passages,  as  follows :  canon  i,  common  to  all  the 
four  evangelists ;  canon  ii,  common  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke ;  canon  iii,  common  to  Matthew, 
Luke,  John;  canon  iv,  common  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  John ;  canon  v,  common  to  Matthew  and 
Luke ;  canon  vi,  common  to  Matthew  and 
Mark  ;  canon  vii,  common  to  Matthew  and 
John ;  canon  viii,  common  to  Luke  and  Mark ; 
canon  ix,  common  to  Luke  and  John ;  canon  x, 
passages  peculiar  to  a  single  evangelist,  so  that 
this  last  canon  contains  four  separate  lists.  The 
sections  of  the  several  gospels  were  numbered 
in  black,  and  beneath  each  such  number  was  a 
second  number  in  vermilion,  specifying  the 
canon  to  which  the  section  belonged.  By  turn- 
ing to  the  canon  so  specified,  the  reader  would 
see  the  numbers  of  the  parallel  sections  in  the 
other  evangelists.      Thus  at  Matt.  xiii.  54  sq. 

he  finds    PMA.      This    141st    section    of   St. 
A 

Matthew  therefore  belongs  to  the  first  canon. 
Turning  accordingly  to  the  first  canon,  he  finds 


MT 
PMA 


MP 
N 


A 
I© 


in 

N0 


This  shews  him  that  the  141st  section  of  St. 
Matthew  corresponds  to  the  50th  of  St.  Mark, 
to  the  19th  of  St.  Luke,  and  to  the  59th  of  St. 
John  ;  and  he  accordingly  turns  to  these  sections 
in  the  gospels,  and  finds  the  parallel  passages, 
Mark  vi.  1  sq.,  Luke  iv.  22,  John  vi.  41,  42. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  the 
numbering  of  the  sections  was  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  arrangement  in  canons.  A  section 
did  not  necessarily  comprise  a  single  subject 
complete  in  itself,  as  a  chapter  or  a  paragraph 
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n^  do.  Its  ksgth  wai  regulated  altogether 
tf  tk  lutter  which  it  had  in  common  with  one 
'T  more  of  the  other  gospels.  Thus  the  let 
Ktin  of  St  Lake  extenids  orer  eighty-five 
rtnei  (Lake  L  1-ii.  5),  comprising  the  preface 
ti  «oe  eod  sod  the  account  of  the  taxing  with  the 
ji-sfMT  to  Bethlehem  at  the  other,  because  the 
t:uI«  of  this  part  has  no  parallel  in  the  other 
fvu^cluts.  On  the  other  hand,  elsewhere  a 
ciflt  Tens  will  frequently  be  bisected,  because 
Hi  (fiferoit  parts  stand  in  different  relations  to 
tiw  fltker  fcf  pels. 

This  fii^  deddes  a  critical  question  of  some 
inpituce.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  the 
amagtmait  which  has  been  described  as  AmmO' 
Mi  Stctioas  and  E^udmm  Canons,  as  though 
L^Mu  hsi  derired  the  former  from  Ammonius 
»^  bd  himself  only  added  the  latter.  This 
Wvrrer  is  not  the  natural  inference  from  his 
wra  isapage.  He  does  not  say  that  he  borrowed 
ankm^  from  Ammonius,  but  that  his  general 
y^wft  wu  suggested  by  the  work  of  that 
critic  {U  ToS  imrkftarros  rov  Tpo«ifnifi4i^ov  iu^phs 
•^ff^  iif9pfids%  though  he  himself  adopted  a 
•Herat  method  (matt  Mpw  fi4$oio¥).  The 
ivifing  soDOunt  shews  that  the  canons  and 
««ti«s  were  intimately  connected,  and  that 
tb  Istter  were  determined  altogether  by  the 
i  lacr.  The  principle  of  Ammonius  was  different, 
ed  chi  nambering  of  the  sections,  eren  so  far  as 
Afvds  St  Matthew's  Ooepel,  would  not  be  sug- 
S^tsd  iff  his  plan,  or  indeed  hare  been  compatible 
ritk  it  The  other  gospels  he  would  not  be 
n{mnd  to  divide  into  sections  at  all.  Mill 
^nr  {Proieg,  p.  Ixiii  sq.)  falls  into  the 
1^  of  ucribing  the  sections  to  Ammonius,  and 
w  ii  ielUmti  by  not  a  few  more  recent  critics. 
TW  cMf  is  correctly  stated  by  Wetstein  {Proieg. 
^  ^  69  sq-X  by  Lloyd  (^Nov.  Test.  p.  vii  sq., 
'^WL 1828),  and  by  Westcott  {Diet,  of  the  Bible, 
i  c  ''Xew  Tsstament,"  p.  512) ;  and  the  reasons 
fe  tkii  new  are  more  fully  given  by  Burgon, 
la/i  Tteite  Verses  of  St.  Mark  p.  295  sq. 

Th»  primary  object  of  this  scheme  was  to  lay 
^  ^tm  of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  or  at  least 
b  Amash  materials  for  the  invratigation  of 
farstjoas  bearing  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
^^vtl  crsngelieal  narratives.  The  fact  that  it 
*v  nggerted  by  the  Diatessaron  of  Ammonius 
•Mvi  tUiL  Hie  interest  which  such  investiga- 
tive bad  for  Ensebius  is  evident  moreover  from 
^  0«a  Quae^iones  ad  Stephamtm  and  ad 
'*MDL  But  Ensebius  would  find,  as  later 
^^fSMotts  have  found,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  draw 
'^  lot  between  divergent  narratives  of  the  same 
v^^  «r  discourse,  Mid  narratives  of  similar 
'^^^  or  discoorses.  Hence,  the  only  safe  prin- 
'^  wlueh  he  could  lay  down  for  himself  was 
^^■acBtly  dose  resemblance  {rk  wapcnrA4<rca). 
^  cuTower  rule  would  have  obliged  him  to 
f^fftip  numberlesa  doubtful  cases,  and  this 
^f*nitly  he  had  no  desire  of  doing.  This 
W^B^  however,  once  adopted,  obliged  him  to 
"^  u  paraUeb  references  to  similar  incidents 

*  ■fbp  which  no  one  could  regard  as 
^^vcat  reprtsentatiaas  of  the  same  thing ;  e.g. 
^^^^speodiBg  to  the  mention  of  the  last  passover 

*  Ihtt  xiTi  1,  2  (§  274X  we  have  references 
«  «ly  to  Mark  xiv.  1  (§  156),  Luke  xiii.  1 
<f  ^Uohn  xi  55  (§  96),  which  are  strictly 
?"A^  bwtalso  to  the  two  previous  passovers 

by  St  John,  u.  13  (§  20)  and  vi.  4 


(§  48).  In  such  cases  the  parallels  serve  very 
much  the  same  purpose  as  our  marginal  references 
and  good  service  has  been  done  by  calling  attention 
to  these  phenomena  (Burgon,  /.  c.  p.  298  sq.). 
But  it  seems  to  be  an  entire  misconception  to 
suppose  that  the  sections  "are  only  rightly 
understood  when  they  are  regarded  as  marginal 
references,"  and  that  the  system  "  is  nothing  else 
but  a  clumsy  substitute  for  what  is  achieved  by 
an  ordinary  reference  Bible."  The  main  object 
of  Ensebius  was  to  exhibit  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  four  evangelical  narratives;  the  main 
object  of  a  reference  Bible  is  to  furnish  illustra- 
tions to  individual  passages  from  other  sources. 
The  arrangement  of  the  several  canons  was  quite 
superfluous  for  this  latter  purpose;  and  a  far 
less  intelligent  man  than  Eusebius  might  have 
seen  that,  by  precluding  anv  references  to  other 
parts  of  the  same  gospel,  his  system  was  very 
ill  conceived  for  the  attainment  of  such  an  aim. 
For  the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view,  it  is  very 
fairly  adequate,  though  not  perfect,  and  it  has 
never  yet  been  superseded. 

Bean  Burgon  has  pointed  out  (p.  308  sq.)  that 
in  the  Syriac  MSS  generally,  even  in  those  of 
ancient  date  {e.g.  the  Medicean  MS,  written  a.d. 
586),  though  the  principle  of  the  Eusebian 
sections  and  canons  is  preserved,  yet  the  sub- 
divisions themselves  are  not  the  same  (e.g.  in  St. 
John  there  are  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
sections  instead  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two); 
and  he  even  raises  the  question  whether  this 
larger  number  of  sections  found  in  the  Syriac 
MSS  may  not  represent  the  original  arrangement 
of  Eusebius  (p.  310).  For  this  latter  suspicion 
there  is  no  ground.  The  Syriac  subdivision  was 
doubtless  some  later,  but  comparatively  early, 
readjustment  of  the  Eusebian  sections.  The 
Latin  sections,  which  must  be  as  old  as  Jerome's 
time,  and  therefore  can  be  traced  farther  back 
than  the  Syriac,  are  the  same  as  the  Greek.  In 
the  Coptic  MSS  also,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  the 
sections  correspond  to  those  of  the  Greek. 

The  letter  to  Carpianus  was  translated  into 
most,  if  not  all,  languages  in  which  versions  of 
the  gospels  were  anciently  made.  For  the  his- 
tory of  the  sections  and  canons  in  the  MSS  see 
Scrivener's  Tntrod.  to  the  Criticism  of  the  N.  T, 
p.  54  sq.  and  passim.  The  sections  and  canons 
are  marked  in  many  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  e.g.  those  of  Tischendorf  and  Tre- 
gelles. 

(18)  Under  the  head  of  Biblical  exegesis  may 
bo  ranged  several  topographical  works  which 
were  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Paulinus, 
bishop  of  Tyre. 

(a)  Interpretation  of  the  Ethnological  Terms 
m  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (rStv  hyh,  r^v  olKOviiivriv 

tv  rp  Ocff  ype^  KUfi4ras   'Eppatois  6y6ficuri 
vpo<ro4i(rus), 

(b)  Chorography  of  Ancient  Judaea,  tcith  the 
Inheritances  of  the  TenT^ibes  (rifs  wdAm *Iov8afaf 
iarh  vdaiis  0l$\ov  Koraypwft^v  Trntotviiiivos  koX 
rks  4v  abiy  rwv  Z^tKa  t^vXw  ZttupStv  KKfipovs), 

(c)  A  Plan  of  Jerusaiem  and  of  the  Temple  (&t 
iy  ypwjnis  riw<p  i^s  wdXcu  liafioifTOv  firirpo* 
ir6\tofS  ainSiv,  \4yc»  9^  r^y  'IcpovcroA^/i,  rod  re 
iy  o^T^  2cpoD  r^y  tlicSya  Ztaxapd^as).  It  was 
accompanied  with  memoirs  relating  to  the 
different  localities  (firrk  vapaBiatets  r&y  c/s 
robs  r6wt»vs  hKoiurnpArtoy'). 
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(d)  On  the  Names  of  Placet  in  Holy  Scripture 
(irtpi  rStp  TOwtKitp  ivofidrtey  r&w  iv  -rp  9%i^ 
7pa^^),  entitled  in  the  head  of  Jerome's  Tersion 
de  Situ  et  NominUms  Locorum  Hebraicorumj  but 
elsewhere  (  Vir.  HI.  81)  Topioa. 

The  first  three  works  (or  perhaps  they  should 
be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  same  work)  are  men- 
tioned in  the  preface  to  the  fourth,  which  alone 
is  extant.  The  second  is  probably  intended  by 
Ebedjesu  (Assem.  Bibl.  Onent.  iii.  p.  18)  in  his 
catalogue,  where  he  mentions  among  the 
writings  of  Eusebius  a  book  de  Figura  Mundij 
the  Greek  being  mistranslated. 

The  treatise,  On  the  Names  of  Places,  like 
the  three  which  preceded  it,  was  written  at 
the  instance  of  Paulinus,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated. It  professes  to  give  alphabetically  ^  the 
designations  of  the  cities  and  villages  mentioned 
in  Holy  Scripture  in  their  original  language  " 
(irarpltp  yh^rrr}}),  together  with  a  description 
of  the  locality  and  the  modem  names  in  each 
case.  There  is  no  indication  of  date ;  but  from 
its  relation  to  Paulinus,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  a  some- 
what early  work.  Jerome  indeed  in  his 
preface  says  otherwise;  he  describes  it  as 
written  "  poet  decern  ecclesiasticos  historiae 
libros  .  .  .  post  temporum  canones  etc." ;  but 
his  recklessness  of  language  deprives  this  state- 
ment of  any  value.  Eusebius  himself  names 
other  works  (the  topographical  treatises  already 
mentioned)  which  he  had  written  already,  but 
not  the  History  and  the  Chronicon.  Jerome 
interpolates  these  in  his  manipulation  of  Euse- 
bius's  preface. 

The  names  of  the  places  are  not  taken  from 
the  LXX,  but  transliterated  with  various  suc- 
cess from  the  Hebrew.  The  letters  are  given 
in  order.  A,  B,  T,  etc. ;  but  in  each  several  letter 
the  words  are  arranged  under  the  successive 
books  in  which  they  occur,  so  that  the  order  is 
not  strictly  alphabetical.  The  great  value  ot 
the  treatise  consists  in  the  acquaintance  which 
Eusebius  had  with  the  geography  of  Palestine  in 
his  own  day. 

This  work  hod  already  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  some  unskilful  hand  before  Jerome's 
time,  "quidam  vix  imbutus  Uteris  .  .  .  ausus 
est  in  Latinam  linguam  non  Latine  vertere." 
The  result  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  he  him- 
self undertook  a  new  version.  Jerome's  however 
was  not  a  mere  translation;  he  omitted  some 
important  notices,  and  he  made  several  changes. 
His  personal  knowledge  of  Palestine  enabled  him 
to  do  this  with  effect. 

The  Topica  was  first  edited  by  Bonfr^re 
(Paris,  1631),  then  by  Martianay  in  his  edition 
of  Jerome's  works  (ii.  p.  380  sq.,  Paris,  1699), 
among  which  it  is  generally  included  along  with 
his  translation  (e.g.  by  Vallarsi,  Op,  iii.  p.  122 
sq.).  The  two  most  recent  and  most  critical 
editions  are  those  of  Larsow  and  Parthey 
(Euseb.  Pamph.  Episc.  Caesar.  Onomasiicon^  etc, 
Berolini,  1862)  and  of  Lagarde  (Onomastica 
Sacra,  p.  207  sq.,  Gottingae,  1870).  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  Larsow  and  Parthey  have 
departed  from  the  arrangement  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  according  to  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
have  substituted  a  strictly  alphabetical  order 
throughout.  The  original  order  is  preserved  by 
Lagarde,  who  has  also  given  Jerome's  version  in 
the  some  volume. 


(19)  On  the  Nomenclature  of  the  Book  of  tk\ 
Prophets  (rtpl  rris  rod  fiifiKlov  rStp  Tpo^i^ 
iyofAaalas)  [_0p.  iv.  1261  sq.].  This  work  con- 
tains a  brief  account  of  the  several  prophets  snd 
the  subjects  of  their  prophecies,  beginning  witk 
the  minor  prophets  and  following  the  order  of  *he 
LXX.  It  was  first  published  by  T.  CortciiQi 
in  his  edition  oiProcojmts  on  Isaiah  (Paris,  1580). 
For  an  account  of  the  MS  (now  in  the  VaticaD) 
which  contains  it,  see  Mai  Bibl.  Nov.  Patr.  ir. 
p.  66. 

(20)  In  Psalmos  (c/s  rohs  ▼oX^^s),  a  con- 
tinuous commentary  on  the  Psalms  [6^.t.  65 
sq.,  vi.  9].  This  commentary  was  first  pnblisbd 
by  Montfaucon,  Coll.  Nov.  Patr.  i  (Paris,  1707), 
with  a  translation,  very  meagre  notes,  aiid  good 
**  praeliminaria."  The  manuscripts  which  he 
used  however  did  aot  enable  him  to  cany  the 
work  beyond  the  118th  Psalm;  and  as  be  did 
not  observe  any  extracts  from  Eusebius  h  th« 
Catenae  beyond  this  point,  he  supposed  that  the 
end  of  the  work  was  irrecoverably  lost  Mai 
however  Bibl.  Nov.  Patr,  iv.  p.  65  sq.,  Roicae, 
1847)  discovered  among  the  Vatiean  USS 
three  Catenae,  which  contain  fairly  contiDiimu 
extracts  from  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  and 
thus  was  enabled  to  supply  the  missing  end  oft 
this  commentary  in  part.  The  whole  of  the 
extant  remains  will  be  found  in  Migne. 

This  work  contuns  some  references  which 
enable  us  to  fix  its  date  roughly.  (1)  On 
Ps.  xxxvi.  12  (v.  p.  329,  Migne)  Euiebioi 
alludes  in  general  terms  to  the  persecotion  o^ 
his  own  time  (rois  Koff  riftus  iuryfiois)  and  the 
vengeance  which  overtook  the  persecutors ;  and 
again  on  Ps.  xlvii.  4  sq.  (v.  p.  424)  he  sees « 
fulfilment  of  the  Psalmist's  words  in  the  fate 
which  overtook  Galerius  and  Maximinoa  (wboss 
names  however  are  not  mentioned),  in  the 
** palinode"  of  the  persecutors,  and  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  churches.  (2)  A  more  imporJ 
tant  indication  of  date  is  the  comment  onl 
Ps.  Ixxxvii.  10  sq.  (v.  p.  1064).  Eusebin^ 
explains  the  words,  "Wilt  thou  do  wonders 
among  the  dead,"  etc,  as  a  prophetic  annonncej 
ment,  and  he  sees  a  fulfilment  in  "  the  wonderfa] 
things  which  have  been  accomplished  in  (mi 
own  day  (ico^  ^fJMs)  respecting  the  sepulchrt 
and  the  confession  (rh  fmpHpiov,  ie.  the  chnrch  \ 
comp.  V.  C.  iii.  28,  30,  iv.  46,  etc)  of  oai 
Saviour."  This  evidently  refers  to  the  discorerj 
of  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  bniWin^ 
of  Constantine's  basilica  thereupon,  as  related  iO 
V.  C.  iii.  20  sq.,  iv.  45  sq. ;  comp.  Lcmd.  Consi 
9,  §  16  sq.  But  it  is  not  necessary  with  Moot* 
faucon  to  suppose  that  in  "the  wonderful 
things  "  (t^  Bavfxda-m)  Eusebius  here  alludes  t^ 
the  miracles  believed  in  the  next  generation  tc 
have  attended  the  invention  of  the  Cross  bj  th^ 
empress  Helena ;  for  in  his  Life  of  C^mstohtiM 
he  betrays  no  knowledge  of  any  such  inventioi] 
or  miracles.  The  discovery  of  the  hidden  cavtj 
and  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  buildrogsj 
would  amply  justify  the  term;  and  in  fad 
Eusebius  himself  elsewhere  gives  a  letter  oi 
Constantine  in  which  similar  expressions  an 
used  to  describe  these  events  ( F.  C.  iii.  30  rei 
Oavfioros  ro^nov,  Kturortpois  Baitftaai*,  &  3j 
rhv  rov  K6afJLOV  OavfuunArtpop  t^op).  Her^ 
then  is  a  valuable  note  of  time.  The  intered 
in  the  holy  places  began  with  the  visit  of  th^ 
emperor's    mother,  a.d.    326.     The  diswnreij 
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i(tkileoftlieSepalchre  may  hare  b«en  made 
tbo,  ai  tk«  buildings,  which  occupiod  some 
Twiistki  snction,  may  hare  been  begun  soon 
i/W;  kt  ths  bssiUca  was  not  dedicated  till 
iAJSS  (m  tbore,  p.  318).  The  date  of  this 
flawfitarj  therefore  can  hardly  be  placed 
msik  isrlier  than  ajk  330,  and  may  hare  been 
latjisn  Ister. 

TUi  work  fUads  in  the  first  rank  of  patristic 

wrwfrtirisi  in  point  of  importance,  owing  to 

a  npenor  antiqaity  and  its  intrinsic  merits. 

TW  lilorical  bearing  of  the  several  psalms  is 

(wallj  titaicd  sensibly ;  the  theological  and 

■ji&il  iitcrpretaitions  betray  the  extravagance 

««MB  U  patristic  exegesis.    The  value  of  the 

vark  to  oonelrei  is  Iwgely  increased  by  the 

tn^mL  txtndM  from  the  Hexaplaric  versions 

aj  W  ^Wr  oocMonal  notices  respecting  the 

lot  aai  Uitory  of  the  Psalter.     The  author 

kal  thb  adru^age  over  most  patristic  com- 

■tttateif  tlist  he  possessed  some  acquaintance 

T^  Hebnv,  though  not  sufficient  to  prevent 

a  frn  filing   into    mistakes.      It  is  not 

•flaa  ^erer  (as  Montilaucon  assumes)  that 

kii fuhf  of  a  gross  blunder  when  on  Ps.  dx. 

i  to.)  Sr  k  Tw^s,  his  present  text  has  rh 

I  Ti^rir  Ixti  Mapiiftf  and  he  connects  it  with 

tti  MM  of  the  Virgin.    There  is  obviously  some 

.  oracal  error  in  the  context,  and  it  is  not  at  all 

^tkst  he  himself  adopts  the  view  here  men- 

'  tetti   Evea  if  he  does,  we  must  not  hastily 

iKat  that  he  misunderstood  the  meaning  of 

k»  Hahffv  DTHD  ''from   the  womb."      In 

,  (a  CM  he  would  merely  imply  that  there  was 

{  t  F*f4elic  suggestion  of  the  Virgin's  name 

I  Crt)  is  these  Hebrew  words,  just  as  Philo 

,  >  oaslBBtlj  aeeing  metaphysical  and  ethical 

'f^am  ia  homonymea.    Prefixed  to  the  com- 

;  *«t>i7,  hesidea  its  own  proper  preface  (p.  72 

i  %)  ni  a  noU  on  M^akfta  (p.  76X  are  two 

I  ^  prcfOory  notices  (p.  66  sq.),  tlie  one  on 

I  ^  "astriptioBa "  (tls  rks  hreypoipiLs)  of  the 

^tag»  aad  the  other  containing  the  *'  argu- 

I  ^f^"  (iwt^ta),  ix.  a  summary  of  their  con- 

I  te  thaoiogically  interpreted.    These    would 

'  ■■  tB  hsMf  to  some  other  work.    They  may 

*■«  bwa  iaeladed  in  the  ElemetUary  Introduce 

Htf  the  view  taken  of  this  work  below  be 

'  **^  £asefaitts  had  been  preceded  by  Origen 

;  •aeeuBcatator  on  the  Psalms  (Hieron.  Epist. 

I  ^2V^  ^  P^  ^^  ''Paalmorum  quoa  apud 

I  ^"•n  interpretata  sunt  multis  voluminibus, 

f*v  Origeaes,  seeondus  Eusebius  Caesarien- 

m   To  hmi  doabtlass  he  waa  greatly  indebted 

i*«^»erk. 

^  aasMBtary  had  a  great  reputation.    It 

*^  twaslsted  into  Latin  within  a  very  few 

I  ^<f  iti  publication  hy  hia  namesake  Eusebius 

^Jgqdlae,  who  however  omitted  the  parts 

^  he  considered  heretical  (Hieron.   1.   c. ; 

I  yt  <!,  L  p.  346 ;   Fir.  72/.  96,  u-  p.  932> 

I  ?■  tiiariitiflD  is  lost.    The  work  of  Eusebius 

'  ^*i*iw>ri  several  times,  aa  we  have  seen,  by 

l^"**;  it  waa  largely  uaed  by   Theodoret; 

*^ii  frequently  quoted  by  later  writers. 

1^**  «f  Syriae  extracta  from   it  appear  in 

^^tOOaLS^.  Mas  Brit,  Mka.  pp.  35  sq., 

I  ^  Cmmmiarg  ok  ItaiaJk  (iwoftrifuira  c/f 
|"«M[C5p.ri.pw77aq.].  Thia  work  alao  was 
!«»pakiiihad  by  Moatiaaeon,  CoO,  Abo.  Pair,  U 
'^^1706X  partly  from  MSS  containing  Urge 
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portions  of  the  continuous  work,  pi^tly  from 
copious  extracts  in  the  Catenae.  As  in  the 
former  case,  so  here  also  he  added  a  translation, 
very  meagre  notes,  and  a  good  prefiice.  This 
commentary  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  in  one 
passage  ( Fir.  lU,  81)  as  consisting  of  ten  books 
(*Mibris  decern  "X  ^  another  (^omm.  in  IscU. 
Prol.,  Op,  iv.  p.  5)  as  comprising  fifteen  books 
C'quindecim  volumina").  As  Jerome  must 
have  had  the  work  by  him  when  he  wrote  the 
latter  passage,  we  may  suppose  that  fifteen  is 
the  correct  number,  unless  there  be  so^ne  clerical 
error.  In  the  existing  MSS  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  division  into  books. 

The  indications  of  date  in  this  work  are  aa 
follows.  (1)  On  xliv.  5  (p.  404)  Eusebius  men-* 
tions  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  as  a  thing  of 
the  past  {iw  yovv  rois  KolBt  if/Ms  aJbrobs  ywofi4¥^  s 
iuiyfjLoTs  .  .  .  ^^fao-d^cOa  k.t.K,).  (2)  On  xlix. 
23  (p.  440), «  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers," 
he  remarks  that  we  "  have  seen  it  fulfilled  lite- 
rally with  our  own  eyes,"  the  sovereigns  taking 
the  Church  under  their  care,  and  the  provindid 
governors  supplying  food  (rk  inrTip4ffia  x^P^ 
youtreu)  to  the  poor  of  the  Church  in  obedience 
to  the  royal  command.  The  measures  here  re- 
ferred to  are  related  in  F.  C.  iv.  28,  <rtrolioalas 
M  x^PVyi^  ireWiTWK  &y8p«y.  (3)  On  xxiii.  17 
(p.  257),  the  prophecy  respecting  Tyre,  **her 
merchandise  and  her  hire  shall  he  holy  to  the 
Lord,"  he  remarks  that  this  has  been  fulfilled 
*'  in  our  own  day "  (icaO*  iifias  a^oi^r),  and  he 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  **  establishment  of  tho 
Church  of  God  "  there  in  language  which  seema 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  erection  of  the 
great  basilica  at  Tyre  (about  A.D.  314),  when  he 
himself  preached  the  inaugural  sermon  {ff,  E,  x. 
4).  (4)  On  xiii.  17  (p.  189)  there  is  a  direct 
reference  to  the  Chronicle  (j¥  rois  irqvriBu<np 
flfwf  xpoyiKots  ffvyypdiayMffC^,  This  last  notice 
would  place  the  date  of  the  Commentary  on 
Isaiah  not  earlier  than  A.D.  325,  if  we  could  be 
sure  that  there  were  no  prior  edition  of  the 
Chronif^^  but  the  references  to  that  work  else- 
where in  Eusebius,  as  has  been  pointed  out  (p. 
321),  are  highly  perplexing  except  on  such  a 
hypothesis. 

This  work  exhibits  the  same  characteristics  as 
the  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,,  Jerome  {Comm, 
in  Is,  prol.  /.  c.)  describes  the  work  as  **  juxta 
historicam  explanationem  ";  and  in  other  places 
he  complains  that,  though  in  the  title  Eusebius 
professed  to  give  "  a  historical  exposition,"  '<  a 
historical  uiterpretation  "  (t6.  v.  prol.,  p.  168  sq. ; 
ib,  V.  §  18,  p.  199),  he  nevertheless  sometimes 
follows  Origen  and  runs  off  into  allegorical  in- 
terpretations. The  criticism  ia  just,  but  no 
traces  of  this  limitation  appear  in  the  heading 
in  the  existing  MSS,  unless  they  have  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  editor.  At  the  same  time  Jerome 
himself  is  largely  indebted  to  Eusebius,  whom 
he  sometimea  translates  almost  word  for  word 
without  acknowledgment.  Eusebius  occasionally 
inserts  on  the  authority  of  a  Hebrew  teacher 
traditions  which  are  interesting :  e.g,  that  Shebna 
became  high-priest  and  betrayed  the  people  to 
SennacherU)  (p.  249) ;  that  Hezekiah  was  seized 
with  sickness  for  not  singing  God's  praises,  like 
Moses  and  Deborah,  after  Us  victory  (p.  361). 
Sometimes  he  gives  Christian  traditions;  e.^, 
(p.  284)  that  Judas  Iscariot  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim.    Thia  commentary  of  Eusebius  it 
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nentioned  by  Prooopiiif  in  his  preface,  and  is 
freely  used  by  him,  as  also  by  later  Greek  com- 
mentators. 

(22)  ComiMtitary  on  8t,  Luke*8  Qospd  (cli  rh 
KorriL  hovKW  tbarfyiXiov)  [Op.  tL  527  sq.]. 
Considerable  extracts  from  Uiis  work,  collected 
from  the  Catenae,  were  first  published  by  Mai, 
Bibt.  Nov.  Pair.  it.  p.  159  sq.,  Romae,  1847.  It 
u  not  mentioned  by  Jerome  or  Photins. 

(23)  Oommmtary  on  the  Fbrat  EpiaUe  to  the 
Cdinthians.  At  least  such  a  work  seems  to  be 
implied  by  Jerome's  language,  Ep.  zlix  {Op.  i. 
^  235  ''Origenes,  Dionysias,  Pierios,  Eusebins 
Caesariensis,  Didymns,  Apollinaris,  latissime  banc 
•pistolam  interpretati  sunt "),  though  he  does 
not  mention  it  in  his  Catalogue,  One  extract 
alone,  on  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  appears  in  Cramer's 
Catena  p.  75  (repeated  p.  477). 

(24)  Commentariee  on  other  Books  of  Scripture. 
Extracts  are  given  from,  or  mention  is  made 
of,  commentaries  on  Proverbs  (Mai,  Bibl.  Nov. 
Pair.  ir.  p.  316,  reprinted  by  Migne,  vi.  p.  75) ; 
Song  of  Songs  (see  Fabric  BAl.  Graec.  vii.  pp. 
397,  409);  Daniel  (Mai,  t6.  p.  316,  reprint^  by 
Migne,  ri.  p.  525);  Hebrews  (Mai,  ib.  p.  207, 
reprinted  by  Migne,  vi.  p.  605) ;  and  several 
other  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
(see  Fabric  /.  c.  p.  399).  It  is  doubtful  how- 
erer  whether  in  such  cases  the  extracts  (even 
when  genuine)  were  taken  from  continuous  com- 
mentaries or  from  other  exegetical  or  dogmati- 
cal works  of  Eusebius.  In  some  instances  this 
is  ctrtainly  so ;  e.g.  in  the  case  of  notes  on  the 
gospels,  which  are  extracted  in  many  instances 
from  the  Quaestiones  ad  Stephanum  and  ad 
Marinwn, 

(25)  On  the  Discrepancies  of  the  Oospels  (rtpi 
Ataipwrias  EbayytXivp').  Jerome,  in  his  CatO' 
logue  (c  81),  mentions  among  the  works  of 
Eusebius  a  book  de  Evangeliorum  Diaphoniaj  and 
•bewhere  {Comm.  in  Matth.  i.  c  3,  Op.  vii.  p. 
11)  he  refers  to  Eusebius  as  discussing  a  certain 
question  **in  libris  8ia^Was  ^bayytXimr." 
Ebedjesu  also  in  his  list  mentions  '*librum 
Soiutionis  Contradictionum  quae  sunt  tn  Evan- 
gelio**  (ABsem.  Bibl.  Orient,  m.  p.  18>  In  the 
16th  century  Latino  Latini  wrote  that  there 
had  been  found  in  Sicily  ''libri  tres  Eusebii 
Caesariensis  de  Erangeliorum  diaphonia,"  and 
it  was  hoped  they  would  be  published 
shortly.  But  from  that  time  to  this  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  the  Sicilian  MS.  Mai  how- 
4Ter  discorered  in  a  Vatican  MS  an  epitome  of 
the  whole  work,  which  he  published  in  Script. 
Vet.  Nov.  Coll.  i.  1,  p.  1  sq.  (1825),  and  again  in 
Bibl.  Nov.  Patr.  iv.  p.  217  sq.  (1847).  He  also 
added  large  portions  of  the  unabridged  work, 
which  portions  he  found  in  the  Catena  of  Nicetas 
on  St.  Luke  (Vat.  1611),  together  with  other 
fragments  from  other  places,  including  two  in 
Syriac  (fVom  the  Vatican  MS  Syr.  104>  These 
last  doubtless  belonged  to  the  translation  with 
which  Ebedjesu  was  acquainted.  Some  criti- 
dsms  on  Mai's  editing  of  this  work  will  be 
found  in  Burgon,  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  SL 
Jfarky  p.  42  sq. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  which  form 
separate  works,  and  are  quoted  as  such : 

(i)  Questions  and  Solutions  on  the  Genealogy  of 
the  Saviour,  addressed  to  Stephdnus ;  in  two  books 
[Op.  iv.  879  sq.,  953  sq.].  This  work  is  men- 
tioned bv  Eusebius  in  the  Denwn^ratio  (vii.  3. 18, 
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ir  Ty  wp^^  r&p  fif  T^^ir  y^ptaXoyiop  rod  mtr^p^ 
illimv  (i|nr/tfir«y  icol  X{fatmr%  where  he  refers  hit 
readers  to  it  for  further  information.  Its  titl« 
may  be  inferred  from  this  reference,  combined 
with  the  heading  in  the  epitome  (p.  879),  where 
it  is  described  as  ^  addressed  to  Stephanns  ooo- 
ceming  the  Questions  and  Solutions  in  th« 
Gospel."  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Kicephoms 
Callistus  (H.  E.  vi.  37). 

(ii)  Questions  and  Solutions  comseming  the  Pa*' 
sion  and  Besurrection  of  the  Saviour,  addreesed  to 
Marmus;  in  one  book  [Op.  iv.  937  sq.,  983  sq.]. 
This  is  the  title  in  Corder.  Caten.  in  Joann.  p.  4JI6, 
where  it  is  quoted  (see  col.  1009,  Migne).  Mora 
commonly  it  is  cited  simply  lii  Trpbs  Hapirom 
(coL  1000, 1009,  1012,  1813). 

At  the  beginning  of  this  second  work  (ooL  957% 
Eusebius  says  that,  having  already  written  two 
books  (^avyypdfiputra)  of  **  Questions  and  Solu- 
tions respecting  the  difficulties  at  the  beginning 
of  the  inspired  Gospels,"  he  will  now  prmxed  in 
reply  to  Marinus  to  discuss  questions  affecting 
the  end  of  them,  passing  over  the  intermediate 
parts.  Thus  he  regards  the  two  works  as  in  a 
manner  one ;  and  we  understand  how  Anastaaius 
of  Sinai  (col.  913)  quotes  as  from  the  work  to 
Marinus  a  passage  which  comes  from  that  to 
Stephanus.  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  the 
two  together  formed  the  work  elsewhere  entitled 
de  Diaphonia  Evangeliorum.  The  difficultiea 
indeed  do  not  always  turn  upon  discrepandes 
in  the  Gospels.  Thus  for  instance,  he  discusaes 
the  question  why  Thamar  is  mentioned  (col. 
905),  and  so  again  with  respect  to  the  wife  c^ 
Uriah  and  to  Roth.  But  the  discrepancies  occupy 
a  sufficiently  large  space  to  give  the  name  totne 
whole.  Thus  the  words  9ta/^rur,  iut^rln^ 
occur  again  and  again  (col.  893,  933,  952,  960, 
965,  972,  992,  1012);  and  in  one  quoUtion  (col. 
1008)  we  are  referred  to  **the  treatise  addressed 
to  Marinus  concerning  the  apparent  discrepancy  in 
the  Gospels  respecting  the  resurrection."  The 
two  treatises  combined  moreover  give  the  <Arc« 
books  which  Latini  ascribes  to  the  work  de 
Diaphonia. 

We  have  seen  that  Eusebius,  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Demonstration  refers  to  the  Quaes- 
tiones ad  Stephanum,  as  already  published.  But 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
Demonstratio,  as  already  written,  in  this  work 
itself  (col.  912  $<nrtp  ovv  avrtarfitrafiep  ir  rsus 
sbayytkuedis  iaroBtl^tatr),  the  passage  referred 
to  being  Dem.  Ev.  i.  3.  How  are  we  to  explain 
these  cross  references  ?  Are  we  to  assume  thmt 
they  were  inserted  later,  as  we  find  to  have  been 
the  case  elsewhere  (e.g.  in  Plutarch's  lAves  ;  see 
Clinton,  Ihst.  Bern.  L  p.  99)?  If  so,  we  must 
give  up  any  attempt  to  arrange  the  chronologj 
of  Eusebius's  writings  in  despair.  But  we  are  not 
driven  to  this.  The  first  book  of  the  Demom 
stratio  may  have  been  published  before  th»e 
Quaestiones,  but  the  seventh  book  after  them. 
Or  again,  another  and  a  more  probable  solution 
offers  itself.  The  reference  to  the  Demonstratio 
is  in  the  epitome  (the  corresp<mding  part  of  tb« 
unabridged  work  not  being  preserved).  If  there* 
fore  we  suppose  that  this  epitome  was  made  at 
a  later  date  by  Eusebius  himself,  or  under  hia 
direction,  the  difficulty  disappears.  We  hxrm 
seen  that  he  pursued  tnis  course  with  regard  to 
the  Martyrs  of  Palestine ;  and  there  are  indica* 
tions  of  the  same  thing  here.    The  epitome  ia 
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Mt I wn abridgment;  bat  sentences  are  occa- 

■fliDf  iiiMrted  to  make  the  meaning  more 
ckc  llcre  k  howerer  some  difficulty  in 
WHtminy  the  relation    of  the  two  works, 

offif  te  tbe  Cut  that  a  writer  quoting  from 
6i  larger  work  will  himself  sometimes  omit 
■sUDfis  vbich  seem  alien  to  liis  purpose.  The 
iftmikmt  ad  SUpkaaum  contain^  two  books  in 
iti  Kigbsl  fSorm,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
inaoe  bto  boeks  in  the  epitome.  It  com- 
pn  rixtcca  qoeslions.  In  the  QvMestiones  ad 
Iraas  tkert  are  only  four  quntions  in  the 
i|ilsM.  Kai  belieres  that  he  has  recovered 
•enlftb  vkole  of  this  latter  work  (col.  983) ; 
te  vt  isay  ressoaabiy  doubt  this.  The  epitome 
ii  fltitM  «*  A  Selection  in  Brief  {ittXtr^  iw 
nrr^r);  and  it  may  not  only  hare  abridged 
U*«li^aiis  but  omitted  some  of  the  questions, 
h  w  ^otatko  we  are  referred  to  the  thirteenth 
filter  (eoL  1009)»  and  a  chapter  would 
■iteallf  oerretpood  to  a  question. 

TW  work  proiesses  to  be  written  in  answer  to 
fimiiai  a^ed  and  ditficulties  propounded  by 
^(pbnii  and  Marinus  respectiyely  {e^,  oof. 
Si>  893, 89^  925,  937).  Where  a  question  is 
<ttti4  aaooyiiKRialy  {e,g.  col.  1005  ^ii  V  &y 
t)i  ttii  may  perhaps  be  a  change  made  by  the 
><Mty  who  dtes  the  passage  of  £usebius. 
^  Tfiler  quotes  the  second  part  as  **  the 
^  te  Marinas  "  (cd.  1013),  but  there  is  no 
^  flf  tht  epistfdary  form.  Who  Stephanas 
oi  Vatieis  were,  we  hare  no  information. 
b*i<u  addresses  the  former  as  ''his  son 
Misu,  the  most  holy  [/epc^orc]  and  stu- 
^  [fiXeTCMtrcre]  of  men^'  (col.  936) ;  the 
^v  III  ''son  Marinas,  most  ralued  by  him, 
"dacrt  ftQdioas''(coL937).  A  certain  Ste- 
llas held  the  see  of  Antioch  for  a  short  time 
<AffUe  tzpolsioii  of  Eustathius  (see  above, 
flux  bang  put  forward  by  the  Arian  party 
PK££iiL20;  Socr.  i7.  E.  iL  26;  Hieron. 
^^  f  192,  Schdne).  One  Marinus  appears 
*^*^  of  Palmyra,  and  another  as  bishop  of 
^■^  IB  Palestine,  in  the  lists  of  the  Nicene 


Tbvwk  exhibits  the  characteristic  hesitation 
"^FiMbiai  m  a  somewhat  aggravated  form. 
^^Qtttin  solutions  are  frequently  offered,  and 
^  ^  ut  dccsde  between  them.  But  it  is 
JMt*  sad  full  of  interest.  It  is  valuable 
'^■pRstrring  large  fragments  of  Africanus 
H  MQ,  966),  besides  some  important  notices, 
^  ■  tbt  abeence  of  Mark  zvi  9-16  from  the 
^nmmw  and  best  MSS  (ooL  937).  From 
^  pot  storehouae  of  information  on  the 
*^  hter  harmonists  of  the  Gospels  plundered 
yff  Bd  often  without  acknowledgment. 
y«*t  letters  on  certain  difficulties  in  the 
^k{lfymt.  59,  120)  are  largely  drawn  from 
^  ^  lasduowledged  obligations  of  Ambrose 
*^ Uke and  of  Jerome  on  St.  Matthew  are 
Vw«t  m  an  appendix  by  Mai  (jScript,  Vet, 
j^CjL  i.  1,  p.  101  sq.).  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
H^i.  212,  p.  320)  plngiarises  whole  sentences 
^^ifiB(e«l.  iST,    Aadao  in  like  manner  later 


Jf}  Btmnl  SUmadary  IntPoductkm  QH 
Wis  ImxtMns  Eiinr^y^)  [pp.  iv.  1271]. 
wtidiQf  this  week  ta  given  in  the  Sdog.  Proph, 
2^97,  OrfsfonlX  IT.  V  b  (p.  236).  The  Pro- 
V"^  fabnecfs  thenserves  Tonned  the  six|h, 
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seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  of  it,  and  Ease- 
bius  promises  to  deal  in  the  tenth  with  the  enors 
of  "  the  godless  heresies  "  ^v.  35).  The  pur- 
port of  this  lost  tenth  book  may  be  gathered  from 
certain  passages  in  the  extant  Extracts^  especially 
iii.  9  (restored  by  Selwyn,  Jcnm.  of  P&lol,  iv 
p.  277),  where  he  speaks  of  the  Mardonites 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Artemonites,  Samosa- 
tenes,  Ebionites,  etc.,  on  the  other,  as  being 
refated  by  the  prophet's  language  (comp.  iv.  22). 
It  would  form  a  sequel  to  the  Extracts  them- 
selves, and  in  it  our  author  would  discuss  the 
false  Christology  of  these  heretics,  and  perhaps 
also  their  views  of  the  relation  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Five  fragments  of  this 
work  have  been  published  by  Mai  {Script.  Vet. 
viii.  pp.  95,  100 ;  BiU.  Nov.  Patr.  iv.  p.  316), 
being  included  in  the  Pes  Sacrae  of  Leontius 
and  Joannes,  a  collection  of  extracts.  These 
fragments  all  profess  to  be  taken  from  different 
parts  (^jr  toD  a',  4k  rov  8',  ^jr  tow  i*)  r^f  a' 
€l<ray^^s  {iiriaroK^s  is  doubtless  a  scribe's 
error  in  the  case  of  the  fifth  fragment).  Mai 
explains  this  to  mean  the  First  Introduction,  and 
hence  concludes  that  there  were  two  works  at 
least  bearing  the  name.  But  this  is  improbable. 
All  the  fragments  deal  with  analogous  topics, 
having  reference  to  general  principles  of  ethics, 
etc.,  and  it  is  therefore  more  probable  that  the 
"  first  book  of  the  introduction  "  b  intended,  so 
that  iK  Tov  afy  etc  will  denote  the  chapters  in  the 
book.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
introduction  to  theology,  uid  its  contents  were 
very  miscellaneous,  as  the  extant  remains  shew. 
The  Prophetic  Extracts  is  perhaps  not  the  only 
treatise  known  to  us  by  another  name,  which 
was  incorporated  in  this  introduction.  The  work 
may  have  comprised  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and,  if  so,  the  Vitas  Prophetarwn 
would  find  a  fit  place  in  it. 

f  27)  Prophetical  Extracts  (npo^irrorol  'EikA.o- 
Tot^  or  more  fully,  al  ircpl  rod  Xpiarov  wpo- 
^rrruceti  ixXoyai.  1  praef.)  [Op.  iv.  1017  sq.]. 
The  date  of  this  work  is  fixed  approximately 
by  the  fact  that  the  persecution  is  mentioned  as 
still  raging  (i.  8,  p.  26).  It  must  therefore  have 
been  written'  before  AJ>.  313.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  contains  a  distinct  reference  to  the 
Chronicle  (praef.  p.  2) ;  but  this  difficulty  may  be 
met  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  earlier  edition  of 
the  Chronicle  (see  above,  p.  322).  Our  treatise 
itself  is  referred  to  in  the  History  Q,  3  iv 
olicefotf  {hrofjut^fjuurt  riis  irepl  rov  o'arr^por 
^fiAv  'Ififfov  Xptarov  xpo^iyrueits  iicXayiu  avp» 
ayay6pr€s).  It  contains  extracts  of  prophetical 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  our 
Lord's  person  and  work,  with  explanatory  cots- 
ments,  and  comprises  four  books,  of  which  the 
first  is  devoted  to  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  second  to  the  Psalms,  the 
third  to  the  remaining  poetical  books  and  the 
other  prophets,  the  fourth  to  Isaiah.  The 
author's  main  object,  as  he  explains  it,  is  to 
shew  that  the  prophets  spoke  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  pre-existent  Word,  who  is  "  a  second  cause  o/ 
the  universe  and  Ood  and  Lord,"  and  that  the) 
predicted  His  two  advents  (pp.  4,  5).  Thus  the 
personality  of  the  Logos  is  the  lesding  idea  in 
his  treatment  of  the  prophecies  in  this  work. 
The  preface  is  unfortunately  mutilated.  If  it 
had  been  perfect,  we  should  probably  have  known 
more  of  hb  design  in  undertaking  it,  and  of  kU 
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view  of  its  reUtiong  to  his  other  works.  It  wits 
Incorporated  in  his  Eiementary  IrUroductiotif  as 
ire  hare  seen  (p.  839). 

This  work  was  fbrst  published  by  Qaisford 
(Ozoa.  1842)  firom  a  Vieima  MS;  but  before 
this  Lambeck  had  given  an  account  of  it  in  his 
Conun.  dg  Bibl.  Caeaar.  Vindob.  III.  iii.  p.  201 
(ed.  Kdlar;  see  also  Fabric  BM.  Qraac.  viL 
p.  314  sq.),  and  had  identified  the  authorship 
from  the  reference  to  the  Chronide  in  the  pre- 
flMe,  though  the  MS  is  mutilated  at  the  begin- 
ning, so  that  the  title  is  wanting.  The  MS  is 
mutilated  in  other  parts  besides,  and  there  are 
many  obvious  misreadings.  Several  emendations 
are  given  by  the  late  Prof.  Selwyn,  who  had 
some  thoughts  of  preparing  a  new  edition,  in 
the  jQwmai  of  PhtMogy,  iv.  p.  275  sq.  (1872). 
Ifigne's  text  is  merely  a  reprint  from  Gabford. 

(28)  Defence  of  Origeii  (*AiroXoy(a  Mo  *A/>i- 
y4yovs).  This  was  the  joint  work  of  Pam- 
philus  and  Eusebius.  The  joint  authorship  is 
distinctly  attested  by  Eustbius  himself  (J7.  E.  vi. 
33),  by  Socrates  (IT.  E.  m.  7),  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  of  the  6th  century  who  collacted 
the  Synodic  EpittUa  (Epiet,  198X  and  by  Photius 
XBibl.  118;  comp.  117).  This  last  writer  is  ex- 
pUdt  as  r^ards  the  portions  executed  by  the  two 
frionds.  The  work,  he  tells  us,  comprised  six 
books,  of  which  the  first  five  were  written  by 
Pamphilns  in  his  prison  with  the  assistance  of 
Eusebius,  and  the  sixth  was  added  by  Eusebius  to 
complete  the  work  after  the  death  of  Pamphilns. 
The  first  five  books  therefore  were  written  a.d. 
307-309,  and  the  sixth  probably  soon  after- 
wards. 

Of  the  authorship  then  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  the  matter  was  overclouded  by  an  ignoble 
controversy  which  raged  at  the  close  of  the  4th 
century.  In  the  year  397  RuBnus,  at  the 
request  of  Macarius,  translated  the  first  book  of 
-this  Apologv  (RuKn.  ado.  Hieron,  i.  582).  In  his 
translation  he  entitled  it  a  work  of  Pamphilns, 
suppressing  the  name  of  Eusebius.  It  is  very 
possible  that  he  was  not  acting  arbitrarily  in 
this.  The  first  book  may  have  been  so  largely 
the  work  of  Pamphilns  that  the  name  of  Euse- 
bius was  not  put  forward  in  it.  Perhaps  the  part 
of  Eusebius  in  this  book  was  confined  to  the  col- 
lection and  arrangement  of  the  extracts  from 
Origen.  At  all  events,  in  the  version  of  Rufinus 
the  name  of  Pamphilns  is  prefixed  to  all  the 
explanations  which  introduce  and  connect  the 
passages  of  Origen,  and  in  the  prefatory  dedica- 
tion the  writer  uses  the  first  person  ringular, 
•<  mihi,"  '*  habeo,"  and  so  also  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  When  Rufinus's  quarrel  with  Jerome 
broke  out,  this  was  a  main  charge  brought 
against  him  by  the  latter.  Jerome  maintained 
that  Eusebius  was  the  real  author  of  the  work ; 
that  Rufinus  had  deliberately  substituted  the 
name  of  the  honoured  martyr  for  that  of  the 
tainted  Arian,  so  as  to  conciliate  his  readers  and 
thus  recommend  the  heresies  of  Origen;  and 
that  he  had  altered  the  book  in  parts  and  intro- 
duced more  orthodox  expresdons ;  c.  Bufn,  i.  8  sq. 
(Qp.  ii.  p.  464  sq.,  Vallarsi),  ii.  15  sq.  {ib,  p.  505 
sq.X  ii.  23  (t&.  p.  516  sq.),  iii.  12  (»6.  p.  541  sq.X 
iit  37  (t&.  p.  563),  Epiet,  84  {Op.  i.  p.  531  sq.), 
Epist.  133  (ib,  p.  1081>  In  his  Catahgua  (written 
A.D.  392)  Jerome  had  supposed  that  Pamphilns 
and  Eusebius  had  written  two  separate  works  in 
defence  of  Origen.  Of  Pamphilns  (§  75)  he  there 


says,  ^scripsit,  antequam  Eusebius  Caesarieusia 
scriberet,  Apologtticuro  pro  Origene,"  while  to 
Eusebius  (§  8 1)  he  attributes  **  i,vo?<oyias  pro  Ori- 
gene  libri  sex.*'  In  his  controversy  with  Rufi- 
nus he  excuses  himself  for  this  error,  pleading 
that  he  was  misled  by  the  title  of  Rufinus's 
translation,  and  asserting  that  he  had  afterwards 
mad«  diligent  search  and  found  in  the  library  at 
Caesarea  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  bore  th« 
name  of  Eusebius  (c.  Bufin.  iii.  12).  Jerome'a 
treatment  of  this  matter  is  a  painful  exhibition  of 
disingenuousness,  self-contradiction,  ill-humour, 
and  spite.  Indeed  he  can  only  b«  acquitted  otf 
direct  uid  conscious  dishonesty  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  carelessness  so  gross  as  to  be  crinunal 
under  the  circumstances.  His  main  points  are : — 
(1)  That  Rufinus  tampered  with  his  author  to 
make  him  appear  more  orthodox.  Here  indeed 
he  has  a  prima  fade  case.  Rufinus  elsewhere 
shews  himself  anything  but  an  accurate  and 
conscientious  translator,  being  far  more  careful 
about  the  elegance  of  the  version  tlian  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original ;  and  he  would  hardly  scrupla 
to  alter  expressions  if  the  fit  was  upon  him. 
But  we  have  the  negative  testimony  of  Photius, 
who  has  a  keen  scent  /or  heresv  aivd  yet  makea 
no  complaint  of  this  Apology,  that  it  was  in  the 
main  orthodox  in  the  original  Greek,  as  it  is  in 
Rufinus's  translation.  (2)  That  Pamphilns  can- 
not have  been  the  author,  because  Eusebius  in 
his  Life  of  PamphUvs  says  that  the  martyr 
*'  ipse  quidem  proprii  operis  nihil  omnino  scrip- 
sit,  exceptis  epistolis,"  etc.  (c.  Bufin,  i.  9).  But 
the  existence  of  a  work  which  consisted  mainly 
of  extracts  from  Origen  with  comments,  vnd  of 
which  even  thus  he  was  only  joint  author,  is 
quite  reconcilable  with  this  statement.  Indeed 
the  very  form  of  the  expression  in  the  original, 
corresponding  to  "  ipse  quidem,**  **  proprii,"  was 
probably  chosen  so  as  to  exclude  this  work  of 
compilation  and  partnership.  (3)  That  the  copy 
in  the  Caesarean  library  bore  the  name  of  Euse- 
bius. What  foundation  in  fact  there  may  have 
been  for  this  statement,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
occurring,  as  it  does,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
disingenuous  sophistry,  it  deserves  no  credit  a^ 
against  the  distinct  statement  of  Eusebius  him- 
self (JJ.  E,  vi.  33),  not  to  mention  other  well- 
informed  and  careful  writers.  This  avowal  oi 
Eusebius,  by  the  way,  is  entirely  ignored  by 
Jerome,  though  he  must  have  known  of  it.  Nor 
indeed  are  Jerome's  chronological  statements 
easy  to  explain.  The  Catalogue  was  written  a^d. 
392 ;  the  translation  of  the  Apology  for  Origen  by 
Rufinus  appeared  not  before  ▲.D.  397.  Yet 
Jerome  implies  (c.  Bufin,  ii.  23)  that  he  was  mis- 
led by  Rufinus  into  ascribing  the  work  to  Pam- 
philns, ^  ita  putans  esse,  ut  a  te  et  tuis  disdpulia 
fuerat  divulgatum."  His  memory  was  very 
short  indeed,  for  he  wrote  these  words  about 
A.D.  402. 

The  original  of  this  work  has  perished,  but  tha 
first  book  survives  in  the  translation  of  Rufinna 
(printed  in  Origen,  Op,  iv.  App.  p.  17  sq. 
Delame).  Eusebius  {H,  E,  vL  3)  says  that  the 
work  was  undertaken  to  refute  ^  captions 
detractors"  (^iXa<r(tMr) ;  and  in  the  preface 
mention  is  made  of  certain  **  imperitissimi  om- 
nium obtrectatores  ejus."  The  person  especially 
meant  was  probably  Methodius,  who  had  written 
two  works  against  Origen  (Hieron.  Vir,  lU,  93  ; 
Socr.  IT.  E,  vi.  13),  and  was  attacked  bj  name 
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k  tk  utk  book  of  this  Apology  (Hieroo.  c. 

ifk  i  IIX    H  WM  dedicated,    m  we  hare 

m  (pi  31 2X  to  the  confeaeon  of  Palestine,  more 

•noaUj  to  Pattrmathina   (Phot.   Bibi,   118) 

vw  UiBMlf  saAred  martyrdom  the  year  after 

rnpUlii  (Enseb.  MarL  Pai.  13).     The  first 

bck  oiaUiiis  an  expoaitian  of  Origen's  principles 

laenOy,  and  then    mora    eapiedally    of   his 

^MtrisH  respecting  the  Trinity  and  the  In- 

omstieo;  after  which    nine    spedal    charges 

•pint  Ub  are  refuted,  relating  to  the  nature  of 

Chhtf,  the  resorrectioa  of  the  dead,  the  metem- 

piftkiii,  etc:    In  one  of  the  later  books  the 

igiinH  of  fatalism    waa    discussed    (Rufin. 

i^  L  11,  in  ffieron.  Op.  U.  p.  582).    Else- 

vfem  also  it  waa  shewn  that  Origen  in  his 

■jitiol  explanation    of   Adam    and    Eve,  aa 

nfoiiaf  to  Christ    and    the    Church,    only 

UkvW  the   traditional  interpretation  (Socr. 

S.LB.7),  In  the  aame  spirit  precedenta  were 

\uttd  from  earlier  writera  for  his  doctrines  of 

te  pN-txirtenoe  of  the  soul  and  the  restitution 

i{  ill  tkiags  (Anon.  ^^mxf.  J^pist.  I.C.).    This 

^fiifj  also  contained  a  fall  account  of  the  life 

if  Or^n  from  first  to  last  (Phot.  Bibl,  118). 

^aseyat  himself  refers  to  the  second  book  for 

Kxsaati  of  the  controrer^  which  arose  about 

*tt  vidiBatkm  to  the  priesthood  and  of  his  con- 

tiAatiaH  to  sacred  letters  (fT.  E,  ri.  23),  and  to 

(^axth  hook  for  the  letters  which  Origen 

tnfo  to  Fahianns  and  others  in  defence  of  his 

MtMaxy  (J7.  K  36X  beaidea  elaewhere  referring 

to  tk  work  generally  for  the  part  taken  by 

fMfa  IB  the  theoloacal  controversiea  of  the 

tiM(A  £  ri.  33>    Socratea (E,  E,  ir.  27)also 

^itH  tki  the  panegyric  of  Oregory  Thaumat- 

cYgM  OB  Origen  was  giren  in  this  Apology. 

TW  itstmtnt  of  Praedeatinatus  (Haer.  L  43 ; 

^Bif.  43),  that    Pamphilns    in    his    Apology 

«M  Origen  on  the  ground  that  the  errors 

W  to  his  charge  were  not  propounded  by  him, 

^  ky  two  her^cal  namesakes,  is  unworthy  of 

o«&   This  same  writer  also  represents  Pam- 

F^  is  ssMrting  that  Origen's  works  were 

atexHated  hf  the  heretica  Iffaer.  i.  22),  but 

Wt  ke  is  prot^ly  confuaing  Pampfailua  with 

^fhm.    AjBtipaier  of  Boatra  wrote  a  BefutO' 

te  «f  this  Apology  (jktrrtp^ns  r^f  E&<rc^ov 

•••Mf  *Qpiy4w9vs   iaroKayias);  see  Fabric 

^  Onee.  x.  p.  518,  ed.  Harlea,  where  how- 

*v  it  IS   entitled    without   any   authority, 

^kiri  Pampkii  Apotogiam.    A  paaaage  of  this 

'^■'vtstisB  waa  read  at  the  Second  Council  of 

^nm,  UK  787  (Labbe,  Cbnc.  viiL  p.  1017,  ed. 

^^).   It  treats  Eusebius  aa  the  author  and 

^  Bat  mcntaoii  Pamphilua ;  but  for  this  there 

^  a  itroBg  motire.    The  Apology  for  Origen 

it  aiti»iBed  among  the  works  of  Euaebiua  by 

Q^>R(Asaem.  Bibl.  OrmU,  iii.  19).    On  thU 

*^  see  Delama,  Orig.  Op,  ir.  2,  p.  3  sq. ; 

f>^  BihL  Oraec  riL  p.  801  sq. 

{lS)AgamBt  MarctOua^  Biihop  of  Ancyra 
^*ri  Na^K^AAav  rclv  'Ayicipas  iruriUwov\  in 
t*»  keoks  [C^  Ti.  p.  709  sq.!  The  occasion 
^Tntiag  m  explained  by  Eusebius  himself 
^  Xvc  iL  4,  p.  55  sq.).  Maroellus  had  been 
^limmi  of  Sabellianism,  and  deposed  by  the 
tftU  4  ConatantiDople  (A.I>.  336X  which  was 
^ptnd  chiefly  of  the  Anan  friends  of  Eusebius 
luibvre,  p.  3I7>  This  work  was  undertaken 
a  tu  iattaace  of  these  friends  to  justify  tho 
of  the  connciL     Certain  persons  con- 
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aidered  that  Marcellus  had  been  unfairly  treated, 
and  as  he  himself  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
decision,  he  felt  bound  to  uphold  its  iustioe. 
This  work  aims  dmply  at  exposing  the  views  of 
Maroellua.  He  deacribea  Sfarcellus  aa  being 
mored  by  enry  and  hatred  to  write  the  book 
againat  Aaterius,  which  had  drawn  down  upon 
him  the  condemnation  of  the  synod  (1  1,  p.  1 ; 
L  4,  p.  56>  ''Malice  U  bUnd,"  he  write* 
Q.  4»  p.  59),  and  hence  the  errors  of  Maroellna. 
He  accuaea  him  of  seasoning  his  work  with 
fulsome  flatteries  of  Constantino,  and  thus 
attempting,  though  in  vain,  to  poison  the 
imperial  ear  (ii.  4,  p.  115).  The  indignation  of 
Eusebius  is  espedaUy  aroused  by  the  attacks 
which  Marcellus  had  made  upon  the  names  of 
the  honoured  dead,  upon  his  dear  friend  **  the 
thrice  blessed  "  Paulinus  bishop  of  Tyre,  and 
upon  his  great  hero,  the  saintly  schols^  Origen 
0*  4,  pp.  38  sq.,  43  sq.,  56).  He  felt  bound  in 
honour  also  to  repel  the  aasaults  made  upon  his 
namesake  of  Nicomedia,  **  the  great  Eusebius  " 
(i.  4,  p.  38  sq.)  This  treatment  of  rerered 
names  was  aggrarated  by  a  personal  attack 
upon  himself  (i.  4,  pp.  52,  57).*^  Accordingly  he 
girea  instances  of  the  blunders  of  Marcellus. 
He  adduces  examples  of  false  readings  and  mis- 
quotations (L  2,  p.  24  sq.).  He  accuses  him  of 
miscalling  books,  as  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Prorerbs  as  "prophecies"  (ib,  p.  27).  He  is 
especially  and  justly  severe  upon  his  exegetical 
blunders ;  e.g,  when  in  Zech.  iii.  1  he  confuaea 
Joahua  the  son  of  Josedek  with  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun  (i.  2,  p.  18  sq.) ;  or  when  he  interprets 
the  expressions  of  Col.  i.  16  as  referring  to  the 
Incarnation  and  human  life  of  Christ  (ii.  3, 
p.  88  sq.);  or  when  he  explains  Prov.  riiL 
22  sq.  in  the  same  way,  supposing  the  "  abysses  " 
to  be  the  "hearts  of  the  saints,"  and  the 
« mountains  and  hills"  to  be  "the  apostles  and 
the  successors  of  the  apostles  "  (ii.  3,  p.  91  sq.) ; 
or  when,  with  the  same  motire,  in  Ps.  dx  (ex).  3 
he  interprets  "  before  the  morning  star  "  (IXX) 
aa  referring  to  the  star  which  appeared  to  the 
magi.  These  instances  shew  that  the  exegesis  of 
Marcellus  waa  hopelessly  bad ;  and  yet  Eusebius 
himself  is  far  from  &ulUess  in  this  respect,  e.g. 
when  he  understands  Gal.  iii.  19,  20,  to  refer  to 
Christ  as  the  mediator  at  the  giving  of  the  law, 
and  thus  to  imply  His  pre-existenoe  (i.  1,  p.  14 
sq.).  His  theological  gravamen  against  Marcellui 
is  briefly  summed  up  in  the  concluding  words : 
"  He  confesses  neither  beginning  nor  end  of  the 
Son  of  God  in  accordance  with  piety  "  (fi'fn'e 
&PXVm^*  WAos  ebfftfihs  6fAO\oyt7  rod  vlov  rov 
Ocov,  ii.  4,  p.  116) ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  does 
not  allow  the  pre-existence  of  the  Son  as  a  dis- 
tinct personality  before  the  Incarnation,  and  he 
denies  the  future  reign  of  Christ  in  His 
humanity. 

(30)  On  the  Theology  of  the  Chvrck,  a  Befw 
taiion  of  Maroelius  (rpiks  MdpKtXXor  lAr/xoi  •  • 
vtpX  T^f  iKitXfiffuurruais  0€o\oyUu\  in  threa 
books  [^Op,  Ti.  p.  824  sq.].    Tha  reasons  which 


k  Tillemont  however  (H.  j;.  vlL  p.  iS)  seems  to  be  la 
error  wben  be  represents  MarcellnB  (e.  Mare.  L  4,  p.  64 
sq.)  as  compUining  thai  oar  EnseMus,  when  paering 
thnrai^  Galatia*  had  preached  heretical  doctrine  nt 
Ancyra.  The  person  intended  is  Eusebius  of  Micomedio, 
aa  Zahn  (JTorceUtM  von  Ancyra  p.  43,  note  4)  rlgfaUj 
uudeiatands  the  DOT  sage. 
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Indiiotd  him  to  write  this  additional  work  are 
explained  in  a  letter  to  Flacdllns,  Mahop  of 
Antioch,  prefixed  to  it,  and  in  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  the  work  itselC  He  had  thought  it 
sufficient  in  the  first  instance  merely  to  expose 
the  o{Mnions  of  Maroellns,  without  directly 
refuting  them  (Six^  vdaint  kintp^irtms\  thus 
leaTing  them  to  condemn  themselvM.  But  on 
farther  reflexion,  fearing  lest  some  might  be 
drawn  away  **  from  the  theology  of  the  church  " 
by  their  yery  length  and  pretentiousness,  he  had 
uiidartaken  to  refute  them.  Just  as  Maroellus 
had  comprised  his  prolix  work  in  a  single  book,  as 
he  himself  allaged,  that  it  might  be  a  testimony 
to  the  unity  of  5od  which  the  Arians  impugned, 
BO  Ensebius  dirides  his  reply  into  three  books, 
tiiat  its  very  form  may  be  a  protest  on  behalf  of 
the  distinct  personalities  in  the  Blessed  Trinity 
which  Marcellus  had  confused.  He  undertakes 
therefore  to  shew  that  not  a  single  Scripture 
favours  the  view  of  Marcellus,  but  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  approved  interpretations,  they  all  are 
d<«d  against  him.  Haying  done  this,  he  will 
expound  the  true  theology  respecting  our 
Saviour,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  in  the 
Church  from  the  beginning.  Thus,  as  explained 
by  its  author,  the  aim  of  this  second  treatise  is 
f^effKtatkMj  as  that  of  the  first  was  eoepotwre. 
While  the  first  was  m^xoXy  peraonody  the  second  is 
chiefly  dogmatical. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  opinions  of 
Eusebius  himself,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
that  he  makes  good  his  case  against  Marcellus. 
''He  shews  himself,"  writes  Eusebius  {Ecd, 
Theol.  ii.  8,  p.  203),  ''either  a  Jew  or  a 
Sabellius ";  i.e,  he  is  either  Ebionite  or  Monar- 
chian.  Accordingly  he  calls  him  at  one  time  "  a 
downright  Jew  "  (i6.  ii.  2,  p.  201),  at  another 
"  a  new  Sabellius  "  (>6.  i.  20,  p.  165) ;  and  these 
charges,  especially  the  latter,  are  flung  at  him 
again  and  again.  Though  Marcellus  himself 
perhaps  did  not  intend  it,  his  recklessness  of 
language  could  only  be  interpreted  as  main- 
taining opinions  which  had  a  dangerous  ap- 
proximation to  these  extreme  forms  of  heresy. 
The  quotations  given  by  Eusebius  speak  for 
themselves.  At  the  council  of  Sardica  indeed 
(about  A.D.  846),  he  was  reinstated  after  making 
explanations.  He  had  been  led  into  his  heretiou 
statements  by  his  hatred  of  Arianism,  and  the 
Athanasian  bishops  who  were  dominant  at  Sardica 
would  be  predisposed  to  take  the  most  lenient 
view  of  one  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause.  The 
synod  denounces  "  the  base  artifice  (jcaicortxf^ 
of  the  TMrty  of  Eusebius  ";  the  statements  which 
Marcellus  had  made  "as  an  enquirer"  (&  &s 
(TfrAv  . . .  cfpi^Kc)  they  had  "  accused  as  if  they 
were  his  avowed  opinions"  (&s  SfutKoyo^fttpa 
9iafi€^'flKain) ;  Athan.  Ap,  o.  Arian.  47  (^Op.  i. 
p.  130).  Though  no  direct  mention  is  made  of 
Ensebius  of  CaMarea  (for  the  person  named  is, 
as  usual,  the  bishop  of  Nicome<Ua),  yet  we  must 
suppose  that  this  language  was  directed,  at  least 
in  part,  against  the  polemical  treatises  of  the 
former  against  Marcellus.  This  vague  language 
of  palliation  does  not  meet  the  facts  as  they 
ftand  out  m  the  extracts  of  Eusebius  ;i  but  the 


>  The  letter  of  the  SonUoso  synod  ssys  (Athan.  L  e.) 
In  defboce  of  Morodlns,  ovrt  ydp  a^h  riyf  iyiais  MopioCt 
wf  ovTOi  Bufitfiauiaamh  opx^v  «3tiSov  Tip  [rov]  9«ov 
koTff.     But  Eusebltts  of  Gacsarcs  at  sU  events  does 


bishops  of  Sardica  doubtless  read  the  wnttcb 
treatise  by  the  light  of  the  subsequent  penonil 
explanation.  When  moreover  we  remembei 
that  Basil  and  Hilary  and  Chrysostom  ill 
condemned  Marcellus  as  heretical,  and  thtt 
Athanasius  himself  in  after  years,  when  qnes* 
tioned  on  the  point  by  Epiphanius  {Saer,  Ixxii 
4),  smiled  a  significant  smile,  but  said  nothing, 
and  is  even  stated  by  one  authority  to  hsT« 
excommunicated  him  before  the  more  proDoaaoed 
heresy  of  his  pupil  Photinus  oast  back  its  light 
on  the  teaching  of  the  master  (Hilar.  C^p.  iL  p. 
639),  we  shall  be  the  less  disposed  to  aUow  that 
Eusebius  misread  or  misinterpreted  the  extiadi 
which  he  gives. 

Neither  of  the  two  works  against  MarccUiii  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  or  by  Photins.  Soeratei 
iH.  E.  L  86,  ii.  20,  21)  is  acquainted  with  the 
de  Ecdefkutica  Theologia,  though  he  does  mrt 
give  it  this  title,  but  refers  to  H  as  a  work  in 
three  books  "Against  Marcellus."  He  qeota 
(JET.  E,  u.  21)  passages  from  the  first  and  third 
books,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  kieii« 
tity  of  the  work.  Of  the  previous  work  Agamti 
Marcelius,  in  two  books,  he  betrays  no  know- 
ledge ;  and  from  his  language  respectang  th« 
other  it  must  be  inferred  that  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  it. 

The  two  treatises  were  first  edited  by  Bishop 
R.  Montague  (Montacutius)  with  a  tianslatioB 
and  notea  (Paria,  1628)  at  the  end  of  the 
J)emon9traii0y  and  thia  edition  wtfs  reprinted 
(Lips.  1688).  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Gaisford  (Oxon.  1852),  where  they  are  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  work  Agaikst  BierocU$. 
He  revised  the  text  and  reprinted  the  traaslatioB 
and  notea  of  Montague.  The  fragments  of  Mar> 
cellus  are  collected  by  Bettberg  (MarcelUaMj 
GOttine.  1794).  The  monographs  on  Marcellti, 
espeduly  Zahn's  MaroeUm  wm  Ancyra  (Goths, 
1867X  «re  useful  aids  to  the  study  of  these 
treatises. 

(31)  On  the  Paachal  Fe^tai  \0p.  vi  694]. 
Eusebius  (Jit  Const,  iv.  85,  36)  states  that  he 
addressed  to  Constantine  "a  mystical  explana^ 
tion  of  the  aiguificance  of  the  featival "  (fiotfridii 
iufOKiXv^w  rov  rris  ^opriis  XrfycwX  '^P**  ^^^ 
the  emperor  wrote  in  reply,  expressing  himaeli 
greatlv  delighted,  and  saying  that  it  was  i 
difficult  undertaking  "  to  expound  in  a  becooiiD^ 
way  the  reason  and  origin  of  the  Paschal  fc^tiTal^ 
as  well  as  its  profitable  and  painful  consumma* 
tion"  (r^p  rt  tow  wdUrxo  oJrioAcryfar  re  tol 
ydptaa^,  XvcrircX^  re  icol  Mwopot  reXcviovpyfoi^i 
where  oirioXo^foir  is  doubtless  correct,  thoofct 
Heinichen  prefers  hrrtkoylaif,**  the  controveray'O 
He  added  that  Eusebius  had  found  no  iacooK 
potent  translator,  although  it  was  imposuhl« 
for  a  version  to  do  justice  to  the  originaL  Thi 
work  therefore  had  been  already  tramdat^d  ioti 
Latin,  if  we  are  right  in  so  interpreting  U  e  v^r^ 
obscure  language  of  Constantine.  This  lettei 
was  written  about  A.D.  335.  A  long  fragmen 
of  this  treatise  was  discovered  by  Mai  in  th 
Catena  of  liicetas  of  Serrae  on  St.  Luke,  con 
tained  in  a  Vatican  MS,  and  published  bv  hii 

not  take  up  this  position.  He  accowe  MaiccOos  ( 
denying  the  pre-existenoe,  not  of  the  Word  of  God,  1M 
of  the  Son  of  God.  befbre  the  Incamatioo;  and  this dli 
tinction  between  the  Word  and  the  Son  is  tbe  vecy  fin 
of  the  coc  tiovcray* 
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{jmULIht.  Pair.  iv.  p.  208>  From  m  com- 
ftam  h  tppttn  th^t  lome  portions  of  this 
^ipot  had  been  slrcadr  pnblished  bj  Corde- 
tnisiUtiaTcnionof  his  own  in  his  Catena 
atUi  fTsngetift.  There  can  be  no  donbt  about 
tk  tkatiXj  of  this  with  the  work  mentioned 
■km,  M  it  corresponds  to  the  descripti3ii  giren 
tT  loRkioi  and  Constantine.  The  recovered 
fagawt  eostains — (1)  A  declaration  of  the  fign- 
atiTtchincterof  the  Jewish  Passover.  (2)  An 
»»nl  if  iti  institation  and  of  the  ceremonial 
ML  (5)  Ab  explanation  of  the  typical  sig- 
■aoMief  tbedi£Rerent  parts  of  the  ceremonid, 
wiH  nknaet  to  their  Christian  counterparts. 
(4)  i  biicf  lUtement  of  the  settlement  of  the 
^aati«  It  Xicasa.  (5)  An  argument  shewing 
ttoCUitisBi  are  not  bound  to  obsenre  the  time 
•V  th  Jtwiih  ftstiTal,  mainlj  on  the  ground  that 
I VM  iKi  the  Jewish  Passorer  whidi  our  Lord 
Bbidfktpt 

Of  ttii  tratise  Jerome  makes  no  mention  in 
bfatof  tbe  works  of  Ensebius  (Fir.  lU.  81) ; 
^  in  ID  earlier  chapter  (ib.  61),  when  speaking 
^ffippolftu,  he  states  that  Ensebius  **  composed 
1 SM  kt  the  Paschal  festival,  a  cycle  of  nine- 
Irs  jwi,  tkst  is,  an  ^rreairaiScicamyptf  .'*  The 
^visc  of  tkis  notice  on  the  transactions  of  the 
°«scu  of  Kicaea  has  been  already  discussed 
If  31SX  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
<*M{k  t^  extant  portion  of  our  treatise  contains 
v^ag  of  tke  kind,  this  cycle  is  very  likely  to 
^  f^aA  s  piece  in  it,  either  as  an  appendix  or 
a  tk  body  of  the  work. 

L  OftiTKMfS  A50  SEBMONS. 

(32)  il  fAs  Dtdkatifm  of  the  CkyircK  m  T^, 
^Qitigo  if  ineerted  by  Ensebius  in  his  ffiriory 
iL  4V  la  tliii  way  it  has  been  preserved.  The 
^«iaf  which  it  bears  in  the  MSS  (whether 
^  to  Esacbios  himself  or  not,  we  cannot  say) 
■>  'hacfjnc  over  the  Building  of  the  Churches, 
^ioMd  to  Panlinus,  Buhop  of  the  Tynans." 
(St  dmnttances  under  which  it  was  delivered 
*^  ben  already  mentioned  (p.  312).  The  new 
^sacs  at  Tyre  was  one  of  the  most  important 
^  tfinBd  baildings  which  arose  after  peace 
*anitef«i  tothe  Church ;  and  Ensebius  seizes 
t^«eiaoa  to  emphasise  the  greatness  of  the 
9«L  He  sddressea  Paulinus  as  a  Bezaleel,  a 
™'*Ts»  s  Zerubbabel,  as  a  new  Aaron  or  Mel- 
^^""^  He  applies  to  the  occasion  the  pre- 
^'*»m  «f  the  Jewish  prophets  foretelling  the 
"^■il^  of  the  temple  and  the  restoration  of 
^  phtj.  He  pours  out  his  thanksgiving  for 
txtnoapk  of  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  who  has 
P^  aij^iktier  than  the  mightiest  of  kings. 
*^  IfnHictnt  temple,  which  has  arisen  from 
te  nam  of  its  predecessor,  is  a  token  of  His 
T'**''  lltt  follows  an  elaborate  description  of 
tk  koUmg  itself.  This  material  building, 
°*^a«i  the  orator,  is  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual 
*«Rkflf  Tyre,  of  the  spiritual  Church  through- 
**Jk«  worid,  in  its  history,  its  overthrow,  its 
^'"*"«»  its  re-erection  on  a  more  splendid 
"*<  M  wtU  as  in  the  arrangement  of  its  several 
^"^  Bit  the  spiritual  Church  on  earth  is 
^*^a  fiynt  image  of  the  heavenly  Zion, 
!^  tftie  adoring  hosts  sing  the  praises  of  their 
^ritkoat  ceasing. 

^Atth  VktmnaHa  of  ConttatUmg  (jjyos 
^fmr^fuUt%  JLD,  325.  This  oration,  which 
*  M  ettaot,  is  mentioned  VU.  Const,  prooem. 
^  U.  H  Items  to  have  been  the  openini; 


address  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  as  stated  above, 
p.  313. 

(34)  On  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Samouty  a.d.  335. 
It  is  mentioned,  Vit.  Const,  iv.  33,  46  sq.  The 
circumstances  under  which  this  oration  was 
delivered  have  been  already  described,  p.  318. 
Ensebius  (F.  C.  iv.  47)  promises  to  append  it 
to  his  Life  of  Constantine ;  but  if  he  ever  ful- 
filled his  promise,  it  has  been  dissevered  and  is 
lost. 

(35)  At  the  TVioennaUa  of  Constantine  (\iyos 
rMaKorra/sryipuL6s\  AJ).  335  or  336  [Op.  ii.  1315] 
Tliis  is  the  work  commonly  called  de  LaudSms 
ConstanUnL      Ensebius  promises  to  append  it 
(with  the  oration  last  mentioned)  to  his  Life  of 
Constantine  (F.  C.  iv.  46) ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
found  at  the  end  of  the  MSS  of  thu  work, 
where  it  bears  the  title  sis  Kmvarartvov  rhv 
0affi\4a  rpuucorTamipiK6s,    It  is  mentioned  also 
in  the  preface  to  the  same  work.    The  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  delivered  have  been 
already  given,  p.  317  sq.     As  on  other  similar 
occasions,  Ensebius  makes  this  oration  a  vehicle 
for  the  communication  of  theological  teaching, 
more  especially  from  the  apologetic  side.    Re- 
ferring to  this  speech,  he  describes  himself  in 
one  passage  as  ^  wearing  tricennial  wreaths  of 
words"  imd  ^crowning  the  sacred  head*'  of 
the    emperor    therewith  (F.   C.    prooem.),  in 
another  as  **  glorifying  Qod  the  universal  King  " 
(F.  C.  iv.  46>  The  two  passages  combined  justly 
dwcribe  the  purport  and  contents  of  the  oration. 
It  falls  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  (§§  1-10) 
has  a  more  special  reference  to  the  emperor  and 
the  festival,  while  the  second  (§§  11-18)  is  a 
theological  exposition  on  the  person  and  work  of 
tiie  Logos.    There  is  this  difference  also^  that, 
whereas  in  the  first  part  Constantine  b  sooken 
of  throughout  in  the  third  person,  in  the  latter 
part  he  is  directly  addressed.    In  a  MS  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge  (b.  9.  6), 
where  this  oration  appears  by  itself  (without  the 
Life  of  Constantme),  the  two  parts  are  separated ; 
and  the  heading  is  repeated  before  the  second. 
It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
two  parts  were  delivered  at  separate  times. 
Though  the  second  part  forms  no  unfit  sequel  to 
the  first,  and  was  doubtless  written  witJi  this 
riew,  yet  each  part  is  complete  in  itself. 

The  orator,  taking  occasion  from  the  festival, 
begins  to  speak  of  the  Almighty  Sovereign,  and 
the  Dirine  Word  through  whom  He  administers 
the  universe  (§  1).  The  emperor  is  a  sort  of 
reflerion  of  the  Supreme  Word.  The  monarchy 
on  earth  is  the  counterpart  of  the  monarchy  in 
heaven  (§§  2,  3).  The  Word  is  the  interpreter 
of  the  Invisible  God  in  all  things  (§  4).  An 
emperor  who  is  sensible  of  his  dependence  on 
God,  like  Constantino,  is  alone  fit  to  rule  (§  5). 
Periods  and  divisions  of  time  are  from  God,  as  is 
all  order  throughout  the  universe.  The  number 
thirty  (3  X  10)  has  a  special  significance  in  the 
language  of  symbolism.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
kingdom  of  glory  (§  6).  The  powers  of  wicked- 
ness, and  the  sufferings  of  the  saints,  were  ended 
by  Constantino,  the  champion  and  representative 
of  God  (§  7).  He  waged  war  against  idolatry, 
profligacy,  and  superstition  (§  8).  What  a 
change  has  been  suddenly  wrought !  The  false 
gods  did  not  foresee  their  fate.  The  emperor, 
armed  with  piety,  advanced  against  them  and 
overthrew  tk3m.  Churches  rise  from  the  ground 
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•TerjTwliere  (§  8).  The  tmth  U  procUdmed  far 
and  wide  (§  9). 

<«Come  now  [^^ih  8^]»  meet  mightj  victor 
Constantine/'  sayi  the  orator,  ^  let  me  lay  before 
thee  the  mjeteriee  of  sacred  doctrines  in  this 
royal  discourse  concerning  the  Supreme  King  of 
the  Universe."  Accordingly  he  proceeds  to  sroak 
of  the  person  and  working  of  the  Divine  Word, 
as  the  mediator  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  thd  universe.  The  error  of  polytheism  is 
oondemned.  As  God  is  one,  so  His  Word  is  one 
(§§  11,  12).  Humanity,  led  astray  by  demons 
and  steeped  in  ignorance  and  sin,  needed  the 
advent  of  the  Word  (§  13).  it  was  necessary 
too  that  He  should  come  clothed  in  a  body  (§  14). 
His  death  and  resurrection  also  were  indispens- 
able, that  He  might  accomplish  the  redemption 
of  men  (§  15).  The  power  of  the  Divine  Word 
was  evinced  by  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  (§  16).  It  was 
manifested  in  our  own  time  by  the  faith  of  the 
martyrs,  by  the  triumph  of  the  Church  over 
oppression,  and  by  the  punishment  of  the  perse- 
cutors themselves  (|  17).  We  have  evidence  of 
the  divine  origin  of  our  faith  in  the  prophetic 
announcements  of  Christ's  coming,  and  in  the 
fulfilment  of  His  own  predictions;  more  espe- 
cially the  c<Hncidence  in  time  between  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Gospel  (§  18). 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  8th  chapter,  describ- 
ing Constantine's  suppression  of  the  profligacies 
of  pagan  worship,  appears  word  for  word  in  VU, 
Const  iii.  54,  55.  Eusebius  may  have  been 
already  engaged  on  his  Life  of  Constantinef 
which  appeared  within  a  few  years  after  this 
oration  was  delivered.  Again,  the  theological 
portion  of  the  speech  reappears  almost  verbatim, 
though  with  great  differences  in  the  arrange- 
ment, in  the  The<^i)hania,  The  inference  from 
this  fact  has  been  already  stated,  p.  332  sq. 

(36)  In  Praiae  of  the  Martyrs.  The  catalogue 
of  Ebedjesu  (Assem.  Bihl,  Orient,  iii.  p.  19)  men- 
tions an  oration  on  this  subject  in  addition  to 
the  History  of  the  Martyrs.  Assemani  (jb.  i.  p. 
184)  sttempted  to  shew  that  this  work  was  an 
account  of  the  Eastern  (ue.  Persian)  martyrs,  as 
the  other  was  of  the  Western  (t.e.  Palestinian) ; 
but  the  language  of  Ebedjesu  (**also  a  History  of 
Constantine ;  also  of  the  Western  martyrs,  also 
a  Speech  on  their  praises  ")  will  not  admit  this 
interpretation.  The  question  however  is  set 
at  rest  by  the  discovery  of  the  discourse  itself  in 
a  Syriac  version.  It  is  preserved  in  the  same 
MS  (dated  a.d.  411),  which  contains  also  the 
Thecjpihania  and  Martyrs  of  Palestine  (Wright's 
Catal.  Syr.  MS8  Brit.  Mus.  p.  632),  where 
it  bears  the  same  title  as  in  Ebedjesu.  It  has 
been  published  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^ 
N.  S.  V.  p.  403  sq.,  with  a  translation  by  Mr. 
B.  H.  Cowper,  t&.  vi.  p.  129  sq.  The  discourse 
is  short  and  of  little  value;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  orator  (p.  133)  mentions,  among 
those  whom  he  invites  his  hearers  to  commemo- 
rate, almost  every  bishop  of  Antioch  from  the 
closing  years  of  the  second  century  onward  to 
his  own  time,  Asclepiades,  Serapion,  Philetus, 
Zebinas,  Demetrius,  Flavianus  (Fabianus?), 
Cyrillus,^  Babylas,  so  that  it  would  seem  to 
iiave  been  delivered  at  Antioch. 

(37)  On  the  Failure  of  Beun,  mentioned  by 
Bbedjesu  (/.  c),  but  apparently  not  elsewhere. 
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Its  theme  may  have  been  the  inddent  of  1  Kingi 
zvil,  xviii,  or  perhaps  some  contemporary  event. 
F.  Lettebs. 

(38)  To  Alexander^  bishop  of  Alexandria,  on 
behalf  of  Arius  and  his  friends  (see  above,  p.  312), 
complaining  that  they  have  been  misrepresented. 
A  fragment  is  preserved  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea,  act.  vi  (Labbe,  Cone. 
viii.  pp.  1147,  1149,  ed.  Colet.).  It  is  added  to 
these  proceedings  that  other  letters  of  Eusebius 
to  Alexander  **  are  extant  [<p4poKrai^  in  which 
have  been  found  many  blasphemies  vindicating 
the  party  of  Arius." 

(39)  To  Euphration  (sometimes  written  in- 
correctly I!t/^hrasion)j  bishop  of  Balanea  in 
Syria,  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Arians  (Athan. 
de  Fug.  3,  Op.  i.  p.  254 ;  ffist,  Ar.  ad  Mon.  5, 
•&.  p.  274),  who  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Kicaea.  Athanasius  refers  to  this  letter  as 
declaring  plainly  that  Christ  is  not  true  God  (de 
Synod.  17,  Op.  i.  p.  584).  An  extract  (containing 
the  passage  to  which  doubtless  Athanasius  refers) 
is  quoted  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  (/.  c). 
It  insists  strongly  on  the  subordination  of  the 
Son. 

(40)  To  Constantia  Augusta  [Qp.  U.  1545],  the 
sister  of  Constantine  and  wife  of  LidniTis,  who 
was  dosely  allied  with  the  Arians  [OoNSTAimA]. 
Two  fragments  of  this  letter  are  preserved  in 
the  procetBdings  of  the  Second  Counol  of  Nicaea, 
act.  vi  (Labbe,  Cone.  viii.  p.  1144  sq-X  and  many 
more  in  the  Aniirrhetica  of  Nicephorus  the 
Patriarch  (iv.  9  sq.  in  SpicU.  Solesm.  i.  p.  283 
sq.),  who  took  an  active  part  against  the  Icono- 
clasts. From  the  quotations  in  this  latter  writer 
(then  unpublished)  the  letter  to  Constantia 
was  pieced  together  by  Boivin  in  his  notes 
to  Niceph.  Gregor.  Hist.  Byz.  xix.  3  (see  ii  p. 
1301  sq.,  ed.  Bonn),  from  whom  it  is  reprinted 
in  Spicil.  Solesm.  1.  c,  and  by  Migne,  Op.  ii.  p. 
1543.  It  seems  to  be  nearly  complete,  wanting 
little  besides  the  beginning  and  end.  There  is  no 
ground  for  questioning  its  genuineness,  though 
this  is  done  by  Petavius,  TTieol.  Dogm.  de  Incam. 
XV.  14.  9,  and  by  Lee  {Theophania  p.  Ixxii), 
who  ascribes  it  to  Euselnus  of  Nicomedia. 
Constantia  had  asked  Eusebius  to  send  her 
a  certain  likeness  of  Christ,  of  which  she  had 
heard.  He  rebukes  her  for  making  the  request, 
saying  that  such  representations  are  inadequate 
in  themselves,  and  tend  to  idolatry.  He  states 
that  a  foolish  woman  (yivai6v  r^  had  brought 
him  two  likenesses,  which  might  be  philosophers, 
but  were  alleged  by  her  to  represent  St.  Paul 
and  the  Saviour.  He  did  not  know  how  she  had 
come  by  them ;  but  he  had  detained  them  lest 
they  should  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  her  or 
to  others.  He  reminds  Constantia  that  St.  Paul 
declares  his  intention  of  *<  knowing  Christ  no 
longer  after  the  flesh."  This  noble  letter  has 
done  more  than  any  of  his  writings  to  injure  hit 
reputation.  It  was  adduced  by  the  Iconoclasts 
in  their  favour,  and  their  opponents  were  thus 
provoked  to  rake  up  all  the  questionable  expres- 
sions in  his  writings,  that  they  might  blacken 
his  character  for  orthodoxy. 

(41)  To  the  Church  of  Caesarea  [Op.  ii.  1535], 
written  from  Nicaea  (a.d.  325)  during  or  imme- 
diately after  the  coundl  to  vindicate  his  conduct. 
This  letter  is  preserved  by  Athanasins  as  an 
appendix  to  the  de  Decret.  Sf/n,  Kic,  (Op.  i. 
p.  187  ;  comp.  §  3,  ib.  p.  166);  in  Socrates,  //.  £* 
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it;  aTLeodorct,  H.E.Lll ;  hi  GeluiosCji. 
&tCbic.Att.xi.  348q.(Ubbe,  Cbncii.  264  sq. 
•i  CdtL)\  in  the  ffisioria  Dr^fMrtiia,  iL  11 ; 
mi  k  Siccphoni,  J7.  E.  viii  22.  On  the  qne«- 
tia,  wheUcr  it  wu  appended  to  his  work  by 
Hbmiot  himself,  tee  Care,  Hist.  LiL  i.  p.  179. 
TW  MOMioB  and  contents  of  this  letter  have  been 
«MMd  slrady  (p.  313).  Gelasias  {If.  C.  N.  U. 
i4)  <allf  it  sn*«encjcUcal  letter."  On  the  other 
MThMderet  (L  &)  speaks  of  it  as  addressed  <*  to 
eotiis  persons  holding  the  opinions  of  Arius." 
itkttMus  ((.  c)  howerer  describes  it  as  ad- 
^THHi  *'to  his  own  church,'*  and  so  too  Socra- 
H'te  the  people  under  him.**  To  the  Caesareans 
^Mklisi  tt  was  written.  A  passage  towards  the 
lad^f  tiic  letter  (§§  9, 10),  which  savours  strongly 
<d  Antaini,  is  wanting  in  Socrates  and  in  the 
iUbrb  J^iparatOf  but  appears  in  the  other 
athtmtimj  iad  seems  certainly  to  be  referred  to 
kitfasauiat  in  two  places  (de  Deer,  Syn.  Nic. 
Mt.;4e  ^no(L  13,  Op,  I  y.  581>  It  is 
tatiaatd  howerer  by  Bull  {Def.  Fid,  Nic  Ui. 
i3X  and  by  Osre  (/>&ts.  Tert,  tn  Joh.  Cleric,  p. 
^priaUd  at  the  end  of  his  ffist.  JM.  rol.  ii.), 
naapsneos  addition,  probably  inserted  by  some 
Ami.  Hm  letter  is  translated  and  annotated 
MDlIB.  Newman  in  Select  TreaHaee  of  St. 
^^imemi  p.  59  sq.  (Oxford,  1853). 

It  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Kicene 
CgsmI  set  ?i  (Labbe,  Cbnc.  rui.  1145),  mention 
■  Bide  «f  «<all  the  letters  "  of  Eusebius,  as 
^^••fk  a  considerable  number  were  then  extant. 
^ikmt  of  Cyzicus  {H,  C.  N.  it  1)  speaks  of 
•  htttr  which  he  addressed  to  the  assembly  of 
«tMox  hishops  in  defence  of  his  yiews ;  but  he 
'*  dwkleai  in  error,  as  no  such  document  is 
nuiaaed  elMwhere. 

la  addition  to  those  works  of  which  an 
*Bnat  hss  been  given,  several  other  writings 
IS  iztaat,  either  whole  or  in  part,  which  claim 
i^^'^Hm  of  Caesarea  as  their  author.  In  1643 
Snond  pnUiahed  in  Latin  fourteen  Opuacula 
Mcitiig  this  claim,  and  they  have  been  several 
<iM  leprinted  (6^  vL  1047,  Migne).  They 
M  liii  iisi.d  by  'Hllemont,  viL  p.  61  sq. ;  comp. 
*»  Fsbric.  Bibl,  Graec  viL  p.  406  sq.  The 
'Mt  iBpoitant  of  these  are  two  books,  or  rather 
^«aici,  Asamtt  Sabelliiu.  Cave  (if.  L.  i. 
I  183)  prefen  assigning  them  to  Eusebius  of 
bta,  sad  Thilo  {Ueber  die  Schriften  dee 
fw**i  voa  Emeea,  etc,  p.  64  sq.)  maintains 
^  pMitioB  with  much  force.  Tillemont  would 
>"p  the  fint  to  Eusebius  of  Caes&rea  and  the 
faattd  to  Acsdus.  The  remaining  twelve  works 
>*  wsons  on  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension, 
^  h  the  Syriac  MS  Brit.  Mue,  Add.  17, 142, 
^B^^liBg  te  the  6th  century  (see  Wright's 
<^«^;v,  p.  1042),  is  a  treatise  On  the  Star 
*^  appeared  to  the  Magi,  ascribed  to  our 
^BMina  it  WW  published  by  Wright,  Journal 
<  Stcfvd  JMerature  (1866)  ix.  p.  117,  z.  p.  150. 
^aitbofsfaip  is  disputed  by  Ceriani,  NOldeke, 
^«  Gslidtmid,  and  others.  From  the  closer 
>^>*UaBce  of  the  Bibliod  quotations  to  the 
^"^iicy  than  to  the  LXX,  Koldeke  conjectures 
^  H  was  written  originally  in  Syriac  Epi- 
Mo  {Saer.  Ixvi  21)  mentions  among  other 
"I^Wiwi  (imf^^tis)  of  the  Manicheans  one 
**  lawtfai  of  Camrea ;  but  no  such  work  is 
■■•i«iii  elsewhere  (e,g.  in  Theod.  H.  F.  i.  26) ; 
*^  *t  Bost  tbereJbre  suppose  either  that 
*P*yhaias  was  mistaken  or  that  tiiis  refuta- 
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tion  was  not  a  separate  treatise,  but  occurred 
incidentally  in  some  other  work.  Other  writ* 
ings,  attributed  to  Eusebius,  are  enumerated  as 
extant,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  manuscript  in  various 
libraries  by  Fabric  BM,  Qraec.  vii.  pp.  407, 408, 
Cave,  ff.  L.  L  p.  183;  and  probably  several 
others,  not  mentioned  in  these  writers,  are 
Iviuff  hidden  ebewhere.  Thus  a  MS  (B.  9.  6)  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Caml  ridge,  con- 
tains in  Latin  Sermonee  Qwnque  Euaebii  Caeeari' 
enaie  Epieoopi  de  Sancto  Stephana. 

In  reviewing  the  literarv  history  of  Eusebius, 
we  are  strtck  first  of  all  with  the  range  and 
extent  of  his  labours.  His  extant  works,  volu- 
minous as  thev  are,  must  have  formed  somewhat 
less  than  half  of  his  actual  writings.  No  field 
of  theological  learning  is  untouched.  He  is 
historian,  apologist,  topographer,  exegete,  critic, 
preacher,  dogmatic  writer,  in  turn.  And,  if  the 
permanent  utility  of  an  author's  labours  may  be 
taken  as  a  test  of  literary  excellence,  Eusebius 
will  hold  a  very  high  place  indeed.  The  Eccie' 
eiaeiical  History  is  absolutely  unique  and  indis- 
pensable. The  Chronicle  is  the  vast  storehouse 
of  information  relating  to  the  ancient  mon- 
archies of  the  world.  The  Preparation  and 
Demonstration  are  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  theology  in  their  own  prorince.  Even 
the  minor  works,  such  as  the  Martyrs  of  Pales- 
tine^  the  Life  of  Constantine^  the  Questions 
adcbressed  to  Stephanus  and  to  Marinus,  and 
others,  would  leave  an  irreparable  blank,  if  they 
were  obliterated.  And  the  same  permanent 
value  attaches  also  to  his  more  technical  treatises. 
The  Canons  and  Sections  have  never  yet  been 
superseded  for  their  particular  purpose.  The 
Topography  of  Palestine  u  the  most  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  in  its  own  depart- 
ment. In  short,  no  ancient  ecclesiastical  writer 
has  laid  posterity  under  heavier  obligations. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  must  be  sought 
in  some  degree  in  his  great  erudition.  In  the 
History,  in  the  Chronide,  and  in  the  Preparation, 
he  has  preserved  for  us  a  vast  amount  of  early 
literature  in  three  several  spheres,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  But 
beyond  his  learning  he  deserves  the  highest 
credit  for  the  intelligent  selection  of  hu  subjects. 
No  writer  has  ever  shewn  a  keener  insight  in 
the  choice  of  themes  which  would  have  a  per- 
manent interest  for  future  generations.  He 
lived  on  the  confines  of  two  epochs,  separated 
from  each  other  by  one  of  those  broad  lines  of 
demarcation  which  occur  only  at  intervals  of 
many  centuries.  He  saw  the  greatness  of  the 
crisis ;  he  seized  the  opportunity ;  he,  and  he 
only,  preserved  the  past  in  all  its  phases,  in 
history,  in  doctrine,  in  criticism,  even  in  topo- 
graphy, for  the  instruction  of  the  future. 

This  is  his  real  title  to  greatness.  As  an 
expositor  of  facts,  or  as  an  abstract  thinker, 
or  as  a  master  of  style,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  compare  him  with  the  great  names  of 
classical  antiquity.  His  merits  and  his 
faults  have  been  alreadf  indicated  in  the 
criticisms  on  his  several  works  (pp.  324  sq.,  331). 
His  gigantic  learning  was  his  master  rather  than 
his  slave.  He  had  great  conceptions,  which  he 
was  unable  adequately  to  carry  out.  He  had 
valuable  detached  thoughts,  but  he  fails  in  con- 
tinuity of  argument.  He  was  most  laborious, 
and    yet    most    defultory.      He    accumulated 
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msUrials  with  great  diligence;  he  waf  loose 
and  perfunctory  and  nnrritical  in  the  nee  of 
them  when  accumulated  Hia  ityle  is  especially 
riciottt.  At  times  indeed,  when  he  forgets 
himself  in  his  subject,  as,  for  instance,  in  his 
attack  on  Marcellus,  his  language  is  plain  and 
direct  enough ;  but,  when  hU  theme  seems  to 
him  to  demand  a  loftier  flight  of  rhetoric,  as  in 
his  lAfe  of  CoHstttntme,  his  language  becomes 
hopelessly  turgid  and  unnatural.  These  two 
works  are  especially  instructive  as  examples, 
because  they  were  written  about  the  same  time. 
Theodorus  Metochita  (MisoeU,  17)  propounds 
the  theory  that  all  writers  who  were  brought 
up  in  Ggypt,  contracted  a  harsh  style  (rfox^c- 

r}p  rf  \4y9iy  xp^*'^^^)i  ""^^  ^®  instanc<w 
uscbius,  who  himself  states  that  he  had  made 
a  long  sojourn  in  that  country  (rois  h^  Klyinrrov 
frcUv  T<  xpoAms  <Fvv9^ol'ni<rw'),  But  we  need 
not  go  so  far  for  an  explanation.  Athanasius, 
though  an  Egyptian,  can  write  with  point  and 
clearness.  (£  the  other  hand  the  connexion  of 
Eusebius  with  Egypt  was  very  slight  after  all 
{H,  E,  viii.  7) ;  axid  his  vicious  style,  so  far  as 
it  was  not  inherent  in  himself,  may  be  ascribed 
with  much  greater  probability  to  Syrian  and 
Oriental  influences. 

One  other  point  deserres  notice.  While  his 
writings  cover  so  large  an  area  and  are  so  various 
in  character,  he  b  before  all  things  an  apologist. 
His  great  services  in  this  respect  are  emphasized 
by  Evagrius  (JET.  E,  i.  1  vc^cu'  ot6s  re  fffyai  rohs 
iwTvyxhfovras  QpmffKtifUP  rk  iifiirtpoL) ;  and 
doubtless  his  directly  apologetic  writings  were 
much  more  effective  than  at  this  distance  of 
time  we  can  realize.  But  his  part  as  an  apolo- 
gist does  not  end  with  his  apologetic  works. 
Whatever  subject  he  touches,  his  thoughts  seem 
to  pour  instinctively  into  this  same  channel.  If 
he  takes  up  the  subject  of  chronology,  a  main 
purpose  is  to  shew  the  superior  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  oracles  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks. 
If  he  sets  himself  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Church,  he  does  so  because  he  sees  in  the  course 
of  events  a  vindication  of  the  Divine  Word,  in 
whom  the  faith  of  the  Christian  centres.  If  he 
selects  a  theme  so  purely  mundane  as  the  en- 
comium of  a  sovereign,  he  soars  aloft  at  once 
into  the  region  of  theology,  for  he  sees  in  the 
subject  of  his  panegyric  an  instrument  used  by 
a  higher  power  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  Divine 
economy.  If  he  employs  himself  on  a  task  so 
essentially  technical  as  the  division  of  the 
Gospels  into  sections,  his  underlying  motive  is 
the  desire  to  supply  materials  for  a  harmony, 
and  this  to  vindicate  the  essential  unity  of  the 
evangelical  narratives  against  gainsayers.  This 
character  as  an  apologist  was  due  partly  to  the 
epoch  in  which  he  lived,  and  partly  to  his  indi- 
vidual temper  and  circumstances.  To  the  epoch 
in  which  he  lived :  for  his  lot  was  cast  in  the 
great  crisis  of  transition ;  he  stood,  as  it  were, 
on  the  frontier  line  between  two  ages,  with  one 
foot  in  the  Hellenism  of  the  past  and  the  other 
in  the  Christianity  of  the  future ;  and  by  his 
very  position  he  was  constrained  to  view  them 
face  to  face,  and  to  discuss  their  mutual  relations. 
To  his  individual  qualifications:  for  he  was 
equally  learned  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  and 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  while  his 
breadth  of  sympathy  and  moderation  of  temper 
fitted  him  beyond  most  of  bis  contemporaries 
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for  the   task    of  tracing   thdr   oonflicts  aaj 
coincidences. 

^  The  grave  accusation  under  whicb  he  lies," 
writes  Dr.  Kewman  (ilrJoiM,  p.  262  aq.)  <*i8  not 
that  of  Arianizing,  but  of  cormptiog  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel  with  an  eclectic  spirit. 
While  he  held  out  the  ambiguous  langnage  ol 
the  schools  as  a  refuge,  and  the  Alezaiidiisa 
imitation  of  it  as  an  argument  against  the  par- 
suit  of  the  orthodox,  Ms  conduct  gave  oounten- 
anoe  to  the  secular  maxim  that  dxfiercBce  ia 
creeds  is  a  matter  of  inferior  moment,  and  that, 
provided  we  confess  as  far  as  the  very  tenns  of 
Scripture,  we  may  speculate  as  philoaophen  and 
live  as  the  world."  *  This  grave  charge  of  indif- 
ference to  truth  will  be  dealt  with  presently. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  dmractcriitic 
which  is  thus  made  the  head  and  front  ef  his 
(lending,  was  his  strong  point  as  a  cfaamptsn  ol 
the  faith.   like  St.  Paul  on  Mars' Hali,  be  amight 
out  the  elements  of  truth  in  pie^xisting  pbBo- 
sophical  systems  or  popular  niigiooa  ;  and  thvs 
obtaining  a  foothold,  he  worked  onward  in  his 
assault  upon  paganism.     The  Greek  apologiits 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  all,  wHbomt  ezoep- 
tion,  took  up  this  position.    It  woa  the  signal 
merit  of  the  great  Alexandrian  fatheis  that  they 
did  not  treat  as  a  mere  dead  letter  the  piologae 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  in  whidi  the   evangelist 
identifies  the  Word,  who  in  the  fdneas  of  time 
became  incarnate,  with  '  the  light  that  l%htetb 
every  man.'    Eusebius,  throu{^  his  illmstrioas 
spiritual  ancestors,  Origen  and  Pamphihu,  had 
inherited  this  tradition    from  Alexandria.     It 
was  the  only  method  which  could  achiere  sacceas 
in  apologetics  in  an  age  when  Christianity  stood 
face  to  face  with  still  powerful  forms  of  heathen 
worship.     It  is  the  only  method  whidi  can  hope 
for  victory  now,  when  once  agaki  the  Gospel  is 
confronted  with  the  dominant  and   wideifyread 
religions  of  India  and  the  farther  Elast. 

X.  Character,  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
silence  of  his  contemporaries — and  silence  in  this 
case  is  an  important  witness — Easehias  com^ 
manded  general  respect  by  his  personal  cha- 
racter. M^th  the  shigle  exception  of  the  taunt 
of  Potammon,  which  has  been  considered  already^ 
not  a  word  of  accusation  is  levelled  against  hita 
in  an  age  when  theological  controversy  was 
peculiarly  reckless  and  acrimonious.  It  as  dtfli<« 
cult  to  draw  with  any  confidence  the  portrait  o^ 
one  of  whose  private  acts  so  little  ia  knowa 
But  we  seem  to  see  that  his  character  was 
marked  by  amiability  and  modeiatsoo.  Hl^ 
relations  to  Pamphilus,  more  espetadly,  ekew  i 
strongly  affectionate  disposition ;  and  it  is  mon 
than  probable  that  he  was  drawn  into  thos4 
public  acts  from  which  his  reputaUon  kaa  sufn 
fered  most,  by  the  demands,  or  what  seemed  t^ 
him  to  be  the  demands,  of  private  firiendahip 
His  moderation  is  especially  praised,  aa  we  kar^ 
seen  (p.  318),  by  the  emperor  Constantlne  ;  an^ 
his  speculative  opinions,  as  well  as  hia  penon^ 


»  Dr.  Kewman  adds  in  a  note  (p.  ass),  **  In  tkis 
cUtlon  of  the  Eosebisn  with  the  eclec^o  temper,  H  ma« 
not  be  forgotten  that  Julian  the  AposUte  was  Uk  piip{ 
of  Enstthlas  of  Nlcomedia,  bis  kinsmen,**  etc  It  wU]  fiui 
m  with  us  all,  if  we  are  held  reqionaible  for  tbe  opinkm 
ef  the  pupiU  of  our  brothov  ami  ooosins ;  but  ttwta  te  u 
rpsson  for  br^Ucvlng  that  Eus^ns  of  Nieomedia  w»  «qj 
relation  of  kusebius  of  Cseearea  (see  sbuTe,  p.  3oa|. 
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tek  Vor  oit  this  eommendatioiL    ^  He  feems," 

viilei  Dr.  Newman  (Aricau^  p.  262, 4to.  ed.)  **  to 

km  bd  the  fruits  and  the  Tirtiiee  of  the  mere 

aa  flf  Ictten ;  ■troof  I7  exdtcd  neither  to  good 

MrtotTilftDd  carelett  at  once  of  the  cause  of 

tnth  tad  the  priies  of  aecolar  greatneas,  in 

9mfmm  of  the  comfort*  and  decendea  of 

iikafj  taae.**    If  this  description  had  stopped 

iM  It  the  firrt  sentence,  it  might  have  been 

•eontid  SI  wibrtantially  just ;  bat  we  may  well 

iiQaft  the  fainiees  of  the  explanatory  clauses. 

^  ptmd  is  there  for  saying  that  the  friend 

of  F^philos  was  not  strongly  eidted  to  good  ? 

Hfv  oa  it  be  maintained  that  the  laborions 

ip^siit  of  the  Gospel,  the  adversary  of  Mar- 

oUbs,  was  mdifferent  to  the  caose  of  truth  ? 

Still  las  can  we  accept  **  the  comforts  and 

^aosada  of  literary  ease  "  as  the  description  of 

lift  which  wis  before  all  things  laborious  and 

uU-^jiag.    He  was  not  only  Uie  most  learned 

od  fnUSc  writer  of  his  age ;  but  he  adminis- 

md  the  t&in  of  an  important  diocese,  and  he 

^  a  acttre  part  in  ul  the  great  questions 

Hieh  agitated  the  Church.    Not    Athanasius 

^aidf  was  a  harder  worker  in  the  cause  of 

'^aat  From  youth  to  advanced  age  he  laboured 

«jtk  Bureputting  vigour.    The  self-sacrifices  of 

tkao  of  letters,  if  be  ia  true  to  his  calling, 

nut  Icai  ia  extent  than  those  of  the  man  of 

»siBB,theigfa  they  may  be  different  in  kind. 

Ik  cxceatTe  admiration  of  Eusebius  for  Con- 

faJias  will  he  felt  to  need  some  apology.     Yet 

iBs^  diffioilt  to  understand  how  he  was  led 

^  thii  ei^geratcd  estimate.    Constantino  was 

«»?a«*i«ahly  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  the 

pot  capcrers  of   Rome.      His   commanding 

roDMfity  must  have  been    irresistibU;   and 

fe  iapOBon  thence  derived  would  be  enhanced 

7^  deference  towards  the  leading  Christian 

^^    Tht  external    circumstances  of   his 

^  Boreover   seemed  to   stamp  it  with  a 

f«aS»  grandeur.    He  had  ruled  longer  than 

8?  tlhcr  uaperor  since  Augustus,  the  founder 

^  la  mjitt.    He  had  carried  out  a  change  in 

l^Rlatioos  between  the  Church  and  the  SUte 

■f^fwaWy   peaUr    than     any    which    had 

fftoW,  or  than  any   which    would   follow. 

lailrai  ddigbted   to  place  these  two  great 

"=*<"%»  in  juxtaposition.      During  the  one 

f^  the  Word  had  appeared  in  the    flesh ; 

^  the  other  He  had  triumphed  over  the 

**K.  The  one  reign  was  the  counterpart  and 

'^iMeat  of  the  other. 

^TWcyiba/  Opiniotu,  A  discussion  of 
^|^^»l<>gieai  opinions  of  Eusebius  is  impossible 
!««the limits  of  an  article  like  the  present. 
^«ffl  who  deare  to  see  what  may  be  said  on 
^'i^^  referred  to  Baroniui  (ad  tmn, 
^'•»«l.XPtUviuj  (Dogm,  77ml.  de  IHn. 
w  ^c^°  «1-X  Montfiiucon  {Pradim,  m  Comm. 
:«rT  *•  ^^  *°^  TiUemont  {H.  E.  vii. 
rwi^-Xsmoog  those  who  have  assailed,  and 
^{H  iW.  Jfic  iL  9.  20,  iU.  9.  3,  11),  Cave 
^tt.  it  app.  pu  42  sq.X  and  Lee  (Theo- 

ELi'^u^*  ***^  Miong  those  who  have 
^r^H  «•  opinions,  from  the  orthodox  point 

'■••  1  convenient  summary  of  the  contro- 
2»ffl  he  found  in  Stein,  p.  117  sq.  It  ia 
?*^  the  Utter  list  of  names  (which  might 
■  "ssadetahly  enlarged)  thas  hu  orthodoxy 

^  hi  hastUy  denied.  Dr.  Newman  himself, 
--OB  this  point,  says  that  "in   his  own 
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writings,  numerous  as  they  are,  there  is  very 
litUe  which  fixes  on  Eusebius  any  charge, 
beyond  that  of  attachment  to  the  Platonic 
phraseology.  Had  he  not  connected  himself 
with  the  Arian  p^rty,  it  would  have  been  unjua^ 
to  have  suspected  him  of  heresy "  (Arians^  p. 
262).  If  we  except  the  works  written  before  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  in  which  there  b  occasionally 
much  looseness  of  expression,  his  langaage  is 
for  the  most  part  strictly  orthodox,  or  at  least 
capable  of  explanation  in  an  orthodox  sense. 
Against  the  two  main  theses  of  Arius,  (1)  that 
the  Word  was  a  creature  (icr£o/ui)  'ike  ether 
creatures,  and  (2)  that  there  was  a  time  woen 
He  was  not,  Eusebius  is  explicit  on  the  orthodox 
side  (e.g,  c  Marc  i.  4,  p.  22,  de  Ecci.  Theol.  I 
2,  3,  p.  61  sq.,  ib.  i  8, 9,  10,  p.  66  sq.).  He  sUtes 
in  direct  language  that  the  Word  had  no  begin- 
ning (TAtfopA.  ii.  3,  comp.  de  Laud,  Const.  2). 
If  elsewhere  he  represents  the  Father  as  prior  to 
the  Son  (4.g.  Dem.  Ev.  iv.  3.  5,  6  9h  wa-Hip 
wpo&wdpxci  ToD  ulov  Ktd  r^s  ytpdfftms  abrov 
wpof^t(miKw)y  this  priority  is  not  necessarily 
intended  to  be  temporal,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
meaning  of  the  writer  must  be  interpreted  by 
his  language  in  other  passages.  Nor  again  do 
such  expressions  as  "  second  existence,"  "  second 
cause,"  necessarily  bear  an  Arian  sense  ;  for  they 
may  be  taken  to  imply  that  subordination  which 
has  ever  been  recognised  by  the  most  thoughtful 
writers  on  the  orUiodox  side.  But  though  his 
language  might  pass  muster,  "  his  acts,"  it  is 
said,  **  are  his  confession."  Thu  is  the  strongest 
point  in  the  indictment.  His  alliance  with  the 
Arian  party  is  indisputable ;  but  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  may  be  questioned.  His  friend- 
ships lay  much  among  Arians,  and  he  may  have 
made  too  great  concessions  to  friendship.  His 
natural  temper  suggested  toleration,  and  the 
cause  of  the  Arians  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  the 
caose  of  comprehension.  He  had  a  profound 
and  rooted  aversion  to  the  Sabellianism  of  Mar- 
cellus  and  others,  who  were  acting  with 
Athanasius  ;  and  aa  it  was  necessary  to  take  one 
side  or  the  other,  he  may  have  ranged  himself 
with  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  his  idlies,  as  the 
best  means  of  averting  this  danger  which 
seemed  to  him  to  threaten  the  truth.  Where 
we  have  no  certain  information  as  to  the  motiveit 
which  guided  him  in  his  conduct,  it  seems  onlv 
fair  to  accept  his  own  statements  as  final  with 
respect  to  his  opinions." 


■  **  The  remark  has  been  made,'*  writes  Dr.  Newman 
(^rione,  p.  263),  **tbat  throughout  bis  Eccleeisstical 
History,  no  Instanoe  occurs  of  bis  expressing  aUiorrenoe 
of  the  supersUtionsof  Paganism,"  and  that  his  custom  is 
either  to  praise,  or  not  to  blame,  such  heretical  writers 
aa  Ikll  under  his  notice;  and  in  bis  note  he  refers  to 
Kestner,  de  Su$a>.  Aueter.  proleg.  ^  lY. 

If  the  reader  wlU  refer  to  Kestner,  be  will  find  that 
the  passage  assumes  a  different  complexion  when  read 
in  its  own  context ;  but  this  by  the  way.  Nothing  could 
be  more  erroneous  aa  a  statement  of  fects,  than  Dr.  New- 
man's langaage  here.  Even  if  it  had  been  true,  that  there 
is  no  abborrenoe  of  paganism  expressed  in  the  Hittory, 
great  parts  of  the  Fraeparatio  and  l%«ophcmiat  not  to 
mention  the  THeennial  Orotion  and  the  Life  nf  Ckmttan' 
tine,  are  one  conUnuoos  and  elaborate  indictment  of  the 
superstitions  and  horrors  of  heathendom ;  so  that  the  com- 
parative sileooe  in  the  Hittory  most  be  explained  by  the 
feet  that  the  mention  was  not  suggested,  except  ind- 
dentally,  by  his  theme.  On  the  other  point— the  attitok 
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XIL  Posthumtms  Faane,  While  the  Arian 
controveny  was  still  fresh,  the  part  taken  hj 
Ensebius  was  remembered  against  him  in  the 
Greek  Church,  and  the  mention  of  him  in 
orthodox  fathers  is  generally  depreciatory.  But 
as  the  d'rect  interest  of  the  dispute  wore  out, 
the  tide  turned  and  set  in  his  favour.  Hence 
in  the  lifth  century  and  onwards  we  find  a  dis- 
position to  clear  him  of  any  complicity  in  Arian 
doctrine.  Thus  Socrates  (ZT.  E.  ii.  21)  is  at 
torn?  pains  to  prove  him  orthodox,  alleging 
passages  out  of  his  works  as  evidence  of  catho- 
licity. So  again  Gelasius  of  Cysicus  stoutly 
defends  this  "  roost  noble  tiller  of  scdesiasticid 
husbandry,"  this  "strict  lover  of  truth"  (6 
^i\aXfi94ffraros\  as  he  calls  him  (J7.  S.  If.  ii.  1). 
He  assures  his  readers  that  if  these  h)  any  sugges- 
tion, however  faint,  of  Arian  heresy  (jxucp6v  ri  rd 
*Apfiov  bwovoiftitva)  in  his  sayings  or  writings, 
it  was  due  to  the  inadvertence  of  simplicity  (Jl 
inttpi4pyov  inrK^rrrros),  and  that  £usebius  him- 
self pleaded  this  excuse  in  self-defence.  Accord- 
ingly he  represents  him,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  314),  as  the  leading  champion  of  orthodoxy 
against  Arian  opponents.  But  at  a  later  date 
the  tide  turned  once  again.  The  turning-point 
was  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea.  The  occasion 
was  the  Iconoclastic  controversy.  The  Icono- 
clasts alleged  his  authority  for  their  views  (see 
above,  p.  344).  The  opposite  party  sought  to 
disparage  him.  If  they  could  only  brand  him 
deeply  enough  with  the  mark  of  heresy,  the 
ground  was  cut  from  under  their  antagonists. 
The  opinions  of  these  later  ages  respecting 
Eusebius  find  expression  in  Photius.  ^  His  own 
books,"  says  this  writer,  "  cry  aloud  that  he  is 
convicted  of  Arianism  "  (Ep.  73).  "  In  his  very 
repentance,"  he  continues,  **he  shews  himself 
more  plainly  to  be  impenitent."  A  permanent 
injury  was  inflicted  on  his  reputation  by  dragging 
him  into  the  Iconoclastic  dispute. 

In  the  Latin  Church  he  fared  somewhat  better. 
Jerome  indeed  did  his  best  to  damage  his  reputa- 
tion. "The  chief  of  the  Arians,"  "the  stan- 
dard-bearer of  the  Arian  faction,"  "  the  most 
flagrant  champion  of  the  impiety  of  Arius  "~^so 
he  stigmatizes  the  teacher  to  whom  he  was 
more  largely  indebted  than  perhaps  to  any  one 
else.  But,  notwithstanding  this  virulence  of 
language,  the  eminent  services  of  Eusebius  to 
Christian  literature  carried  the  day  in  the 
Western  Churt'h.  Two  popes  successively  threw 
the  shield  of  their  authority  over  his  reputa- 
tion. Gelasius  declined  to  place  his  History  and 
Chronicie  on  the  list  of  proscribed  works 
(Dccret.  de  Libr,  Apocr,  4).  Pelagius  II  gives 
expression  to  a  truly  noble  sentiment  while 
defending  him :  "  Holy  Church,"  he  says, 
*^  weigheth  the  hearts  of  her  faithful  ones  with 

of  EuseUoB  towsrds  heresies— the  account  is  still  wider  of 
the  mark.  It  is  diflBcult  to  see  how  language  could 
surpass  the  ezpreesions  which  he  uses  fnm.  Ume  to  time 
against  different  heretics  and  heresies;  e^.,  1.  l{  U.  i, 
13;  111.  26,  27,  28,  29,  32;  Iv.  Y,  29,  30;  V.  13,  14,  16- 
20,  etc,  **  grievous  wolves,"  *'moet  abominable  heresy,** 
**  like  a  pestilent  and  scabby  disease,"  '^incurable  and 
dangerous  poison,"  **  most  foul  heresy,  overshooting  any- 
thing that  could  exist  or  be  conceived,  more  abominable 
than  all  shame,"  **  double-mouthed  and  two-headed 
serpent,'*  **  like  venomous  reptiles,**  **  loathsome  evll- 
deeis,"  those  and  similar  expressions  form  the  staple 
of  his  language,  when  he  comes  athwart  a  heresy. 
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kindliness  rather  than  their  words  with  rigour* 
(^.  5.  921).   It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  neither 
Gelasius    nor    Pelagius   refers  directly  to  the 
charge  of  Arianism.     The  offence  of  ^useUnSy 
which    seemed    to    them    to  require   apology, 
was  his  defence  of  the  heretic  Origen.     An  un- 
known Latin  writer  of  a  later  age,  quoted  by 
Valois,  doubtless  expressing  the  feeling  of  his 
own  time,  calls  Eusebius  "  the  key  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  guardian  of  the  New  Testament." 
But  a  more  remarkable  fact  still  is  the  canon- 
isation of  Eusebius,  notwithstanding  his  real  or 
supposed  Arian  opinions.    In  an  ancient  Syrian 
Martyrology  (quoted  above,  p.  318  sq.),  which  is 
translated  from  the  Greek  and  which  can  hardly 
date  more  than  half  a  century  after  his  death, 
May  30  is  assigned  to  "  the  commemoration  of 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Palestine,"  where  he  takes 
his  rank  among  the  honored  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors of  the  church.    Nor  was  it  only  in  the 
East  that  this    honour  awaited   him.    In  the 
Mariyrotogium  Bkronymiamtm  for  xi  KaL  Jul. 
we  find  the  entry  "In  Caesarea  Cappadodae 
depodtio  sancti  Eusebii "  (Hieron.  Op,  xL  578). 
The  person    intended  was   doubtless    Eusebius 
the  predecessor  of  St.  Basil  [Eusebius  (24), 
p.    355   sq.l,  as  the  addition  "Cappadodae** 
shews  (see  Laemmer,  de  Martyrohgh  Romano^ 
p.  71  sq.,  Ratisbonae,  1878).      But  the  tran- 
scendent fame  of  the  other  Eusebius  of  the  other 
Caesarea  eclipsed    this    comparatively  obscure 
person  and  finally  obliterated  his  name  from  the 
Latin    calendars.      The    word    "Cappadodae" 
altogether  disappeared.    In   Usuard  the  notice 
becomes  "  In  Caesarea  Palestinae  sancti  Eusebii 
historiographi "  (with  a  v.  /.) ;  and  in  old  Latin 
martyrologies,  where  he  is  not  distinctly  speci- 
fied, the  historian  Eusebius  is  doubtless  under- 
stood.    Accordingly,  in  several  Gallican  service 
books  the  historian  is  commemorated  as  a  saint 
(see  Talois,  Testimowia  pro  Eutebio)  ;  and  in  the 
Martyrologiwn  Romanwm  itself  he  held  his  place 
for  many  centT.ries.     In  the  revision   of  this 
Martyrology  under  Gregory  XIII  his  name  was 
at  length  struck  out,  and  Eusebius  of  Samosata 
substituted  in  his  place,  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that  the  latter  had  been  originally  commemo* 
rated,  and  that  Caesarea  had  been  substituted 
for  Samosata  by  a  mistake.    The  Martyrologiwn 
Sieronymianum,  which  contained  the  true  key  to 
the  error,  had  not  yet  been  discovered,        ^3 

EUSEBIUS,  CHBONIOLE  OF.  This  work 
may  be  described  in  words  suggested  by  the 
author's  own  account  of  it  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Eclogae  Prophetioae,  as  "  chronological  tables, 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  epitome  of  universal  his- 
tory drawn  from  various  sources."  The  emtome 
constitutes  the  first  book  of  the  Chronicle,  the 
tables  the  second.  The  tables,  as  will  more 
clearly  be  seen  from  the  spedmen  we  give  farther 
on,  exhibit  in  parallel  columns  the  successions 
of  the  rulers  or  different  nations,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  reader  can  see  at  a  glance  with  whom 
any  given  monarch  was  contemporary.  And  they 
are  accompanied  by  notes  marking  the  years  of 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  hbtorical  events, 
these  not^  also  constituting  an  epitome  of  his- 
tory. The  context  of  a  second  passage,  where 
Eusebius  refers  to  his  Chronide  (Praep.  Ee,  x. 
9X  accounts  very  dearly  for  the  interest  which 
Christians    felt  in    the  study  of  comparative 
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tbrnlogf.  If  their  h««then  opponents  con- 
ttulid  the  •ntiqoity  of  their  rites  with  the 
inihf  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  Christian 
ipdi^ite  retorted  by  proring  that  the  most 
ofekntid  Grcdsn  legislators  and  philosophers 
vov  my  Httdi  junior  to  the  Hebrew  legislator, 
tad  to  tht  prophets  who  had  beforehand  testified 
^  Chnt,  skI  who  had  taught  a  religion  of 
wkidithi  Christian  was  the  legitimate  continu- 
itiBa,  This  argnment  ia  the  subject  of  the 
Mctiai  ef  the  PrgeparaUo  Evangelioa  to  which 
VI  kn  referred ;  and  Eosebios  there  quotes 
^ufjAj  fieo  preceding  writers  who  had  proved 
t^alifdtyofthe  Jews;  from  Josephtis,  from 
h^  fnm  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ind  in  par- 
tmhr  from  Africanua.  This  last  writer  (see 
tk(tftidc<m  him.  Vol.  I.  p.  56)  had  made  the 
inebniflDS  between  sacred  and  profane  history 
bipidilft»ly,and  he  published  the  results  in 
•  dbnologkal  work  which  gare  Eusebius  the 
aidel  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  materials  for 
taiC  wUch  b  the  subject  of  this  article. 

A  work  whose  excellence  is  literary  has  a 
nulitj  which  is  not  affected  by  the  efforts  of 
■iatqweit  imitators;  but  one  the  merits  of 
T^  uc  idtntiiic  is  inevitably  superseded  by 
t-v  worb  of  later  writers,  who,  having  learned 
fna  it  til  that  it  is  able  to  teach,  combine  there- 
fit^  tkt  fraits  of  more  advanced  knowledge. 
^  tbt  chronology  of  Africanus  has  perished, 
tti  fiirt  cause  of  its  fidling  into  neglect  probablv 
^  the  raperior  popularity  of  the  work  which 
^■iiiJ  had  founded  on  it.  In  like  manner,  the 
^nek  of  Eosehius's  own  work  has  been  lost,  and 
ntfl  cooperatively  recent  times  it  was  only 
^^'VB  thnagh  the  labours  of  successors  who 
id  aide  use  of  it,  in  particular  of  Jerome,  who 
^'vdUcd  it  into  Latin,  enlarging  the  notices 
>M  related  to  Roman  history,  and  continuing 
^  ehroaokigy  to  his  own  time.  In  1606, 
^^^puUuhed  an  edition  of  the  Chronicle,  in 
^  he  attempted  to  restore  the  Greek  of 
^*^  collecting  from  Syncellus,  Cedrenus, 
^  "(her  Greek  chronologers,  notices  which  he 
**&«T«i  himself  able,  mainly  by  the  help  of 
^*"e»'i  translation,  to  identify  as  copied  from 
***!!.  In  this  work  he  shewed  great  learning 
**i  adortry,  but  over-confidence  in  his  critical 
*C*aiy  wiDctimes  led  him  to  claim  for  Eusebius 
***  thaa  really  belonged  to  him  ;  and  his  re- 
^*itioB  of  the  first  book,  where  he  had  but  little 
P^^aw  from  Jerome,  did  not  inspire  confidence 
e  tht  time,  and  has  since  proved  to  be  untrust- 
'^J'  It  seems  over-bold  also  to  pronounce 
'^^wwag  two  lost  works  that  the  one  was 
***•  ^  s  tmscript  from  the  other ;  yet  this 
"•^  judgment  which  Scaliger  confidently  ex- 


MMoning  the  obligations  of  Eusebius  to 
^^><*Bei.  It  is  very  certain  that  Eusebius  owed 
***  to  Africanus,  but  we  are  not  entitled  to 
*gH  as  ScaUger  did,  that  Eusebius  copied 
J™"8Ba  without  alteration  in  every  place  where 
"  j^iot  expressly  sUte  his  dissent  from  him. 
locally  goi^  over  the  work  of  Jerome,  Scali- 
<^m  "^wogly  impressed  by  the  haste  and 
•"■"■MS  with  which  the  Latin  translator  did 
V  vorh,  truting  too  much  to  the  attendants 
•••Rsdto  him  or  wrote  for  him.  The  most 
^^  isitanoe  b  Jerome's  creation  of  a  his- 
^  Pkradius,  out  of  the  two  Greek  words, 
^  Ai^  He  translates  Mfywi  Kpniahf  ts  wap^ 
**i  ^M^ci,  •*  Uinoa  Cretensibos  leges  dedit 
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ut  Paradius  memorat.'*  Scaliger  was  in  conse- 
quence led  to  impute  mistranslation  to  Jerome 
every  time  that  he  found  a  difference  between 
Jerome's  Latin  and  the  corresponding  notices  in 
the  later  Greek  chronologers.  And  though 
Yallarsi,  whose  edition  of  the  Chronicle,  in  vol.  vii. 
of  his  great  edition  of  Jerome's  works,  contains 
much  able  criticism  of  Scaliger's  work,  urges 
that  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  Greek 
chronologers  simply  copied  Eusebius  without 
introducing  any  changes  of  their  own,  or  that  in 
any  difference  between  them  and  Jerome  they 
must  be  pronounced  right  and  he  wrong,  there 
remain,  after  every  allowance  made,  several  cases 
where  Jerome  caimot  be  cleared  from  the  charge 
of  having  blundered.  The  objections  made  by 
Yallarsi  to  Scaliger's  restoration  of  the  first 
book,  and  his  opinion  that  the  Chronicle  never 
had  contained  anything  which  could  properly  be 
described  as  a  first  book,  need  not  be  considered, 
the  question  having  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
discovery  of  an  Armenian  translation  of  the 
Chronicle,  first  published  in  1818,  which  enables 
us  now  to  state  what  the  contents  of  the  first 
book  reallv  were 

The  author,  at  tne  commencement  of  his  work, 
deprecates  the  expectation  of  too  minute  accu- 
racy in  the  investigations  on  which  he  enters,  and 
thinks  that  our  Lord's  words,  **  It  is  not  for  yon 
to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons,"  are  appli- 
cable not  only  to  the  end  of  the  world,  but  also 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  times  and  seasons.  He 
pleads  the  difficulties,  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks, 
arising  from  the  comparatively  recent  beginning 
of  civilization  in  that  nation,  concerning  which 
he  quotes  the  saying  of  the  oft  quoted  story  told 
in  the  Timaetu  of  Plato,  that  the  Greeks  were 
but  children ;  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chaldeans,  arising  from  the  fables  of  which 
their  early  history  is  full.  Even  Hebrew  chrono- 
logy is  not  free  from  difficulties  of  its  own.  He 
then,  in  the  first  section,  gives  a  sketch  of  Ch&Mee 
and  Assyrian  history,  subjoining  a  table  of  iNe 
succession  and  lengths  of  reigns  of  Assyrian, 
Median,  Lydian,  and  Persian  kings,  ending  with 
the  Darius  conquered  by  Alexander.  The  authors 
whom  he  employs  are  Alexander  Polyhistor,  and, 
as  known  through  him,  Berosus;  Abydenus, 
Josephus,  Castor,  Diodorus,  and  Cephalion.  He 
notes  the  coincidences  of  these  writers  with 
Hebrew  history,  and  he  suggests  that  the  incre- 
dible lengths  assigned  to  reigns  in  the  early 
Chaldee  history  may  be  reduced  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  *<  sari,"  said  to  be  periods  of  3600 
Sears,  in  reality  were  far  shorter  periods.  In 
ke  maimer,  the  Egyptian  chronology  may  be 
shortened  by  supposing  that  the  years  of  their 
periods  were  in  reality  but  months.  Africanus 
had  previously  mentioned  this  solution.  Another 
is  mentioned  farther  on  in  this  first  book,  viz. 
that  some  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  may  have 
been,  not  consecutive,  but  synchronous.  The 
second  section  treats  of  Hebrew  chronology,  the 
authorities  used  in  addition  to  the  sacred  volume 
being  Josephus  and  Africanus.  He  notices  the 
chronological  difference  between  the  Hebrew, 
Septuagint,  and  Samaritan  text,  and  conjectures 
that  the  Hebrews,  desirous  to  justify  by  patri- 
archal example  their  love  of  early  marriages, 
svstematically  shortened  the  intervals  between 
the  birth  of  each  patriarch  and  that  of  his  first 
son.    He  gives  other  arguments  which  decide 
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hho  in  farour  of  the  LXX,  etpeciallj  ai  their 
renion  was  the  onlj  one  in  nse  in  the  Christian 
chnrch  which  had  received  it  from  our  Lord  and 
the  apostles.  A  trifling  difference  here  shews 
that  Scaliger  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  Ense- 
hios  slavishly  copied  Africanos,  for  he  reckons 
the  years  from  the  Creation  to  the  Flood  as 
2242,  instead  of  2262,  which  we  learn  from 
Syncellns  were  counted  by  Africanns,  the  differ- 
ence no  doubt  arising  from  a  difference  of  reading 
as  to  the  years  of  Methuselah ;  for  in  this  case 
there  is  a  well  known  variation  of  reading, 
probably  in  the  first  instance  arising  out  of  a 
conjectural  emendation  made  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  a  chronology  which  would  have  made  Methu- 
selah survive  the  Deluge.  In  the  next  division 
of  time,  from  the  Deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
which  Eusebius  makes  the  initial  point  of  his 
own  tables,  he  follows  the  Septuagint,  except 
that  he  omits  the  second  Cainan,  making  the 
number  of  years  942 ;  and  thus  placing  the  birth 
of  Abraham  in  the  vear  from  the  Creation  3184. 
He  notes  in  his  tables  that  the  Hebrew  chrono- 
logy made  this  interval  1949  years,  which  agrees 
within  a  year  with  that  derived  from  our  copies. 
Eusebius  places  the  Exodus  in  the  year  from  the 
birth  of  Abraham  505,  in  which  he  appears  to 
agree  with  Africanus,  but  he  differs  with  him  in 
respect  of  the  next  interval,  viz.  that  to  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple.  Josephns  connted 
that  interval  592  years,  which  agrees  closely 
enough  with  the  450  years  assigned  to  the  periofl 
of  the  Judges  in  the  received  text  of  Acts  xiiL 
20.  Gement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  21),  as 
Eusebius  notes,  does  not  substantially  disagree 
from  the  computation  of  Josephus.  Africanus  had 
extended  this  interval  to  744  years.  He  may 
have  been,  as  Scaliger  supposes,  desirous  to  main- 
tain the  then  received  computation  of  5500 
years  from  the  Creation  to  the  birth  of  our  Lord, 
notwithstanding  his  throwing  out  of  the  chrono- 
logy the  LSO  years  of  the  second  Cainan.  For  he 
gained  as  many  years  elsewhere,  enlarging,  for  in- 
stance, the  period  of  the  Judges  by  counting  30 
years  for  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  40  years 
of  anarchy  after  Samson,  and  30  years  of  peace, 
arbitrary  insertions  for  which  he  is  censund  by 
Eusebius.  The  great  crux  of  Scripture  chrono- 
logers  has  been  how  to  reconcile  the  interval  of 
about  600  years  between  the  Exodus  and  Solo- 
mon's temple,  which  is  what  most  naturally 
comes  out  from  adding  up  the  years  assigned  to 
the  Judges,  with  the  statement  (1  Kings  vi.  1) 
that  the  interval  was  only  480  years.  A  recon- 
ciliation could  be  effected,  and  the  times  of  the 
Judges  shortened,  by  throwing  out  of  the  com- 
putation the  years  when  the  land  is  said  to  have 
served  foreign  rulers,  ai:d  considering  these  as 
connted  in  the  yeara  of  some  contemporary 
judge ;  if  it  were  not  that  the  authority  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  as  already  quoted,  seems  to  favour 
the  longer  computation.  Eusebius  is  moved  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  shorter  mainly  by  the 
consideration  that  between  Naasson  and  David 
there  intervened  but  Salmon,  Boaz,  Obed,  and 
Jesse.  These  five  generations,  then,  in  a  period  of, 
according  to  Africanus,  over  700  years,  or, 
according  to  Josephus,  600,  would  give  on  the 
lowest  computation  the  inadmissible  length  of 
120  yean  to  a  generation.  Eusebius  therefore 
oonnts  the  interval  480  years,  as  in  1  Kings.  If 
in  Acta  xiii.  ha  adopted  the  reading  of  the  oldest 
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MSS  now  extant,  he  does  not  found  on  it  any 
attempt  to  maintain  Paul's  chronological  accu- 
racy, his  line  of  defence  being  that  the  apostle's 
object  was  not  to  teach  scientific  cbrooiology, 
but  that  he  merely  had  occasion,  while  preaditog 
the  saving  doctrine  of  Christ,  to  make  inddcnta! 
mention  of  the  times  of  the  Judges,  in  doing 
which  he  conformed  to  the  received  chronology 
of  the  time.  The  consequence  of  the  ahortening 
of  the  Hebrew  chronology  by  Euaebins  in  the 
period  now  under  consideration  was  to  bring 
down  the  place  of  Moses  as  compared  with  the 
line  of  Greek  chronology.  In  the  prehet  to  his 
second  book,  Eusebius  states  that  his  predecessors 
bad  made  Moses  contemporary  with  inachns,and 
700  years  earlier  than  the  Trojan  War.  His  own 
computation  made  Inachns  contemporary  with 
Jacob,  and  Moses  with  Cecropa,  but  he  CMitendi 
that  this  leaves  Moses  still  nearly  400  years 
older  than  the  capture  of  Troy,  okLer  than  Deu- 
calion's Deluge  or  Phaethon's  Confiagrataon ;  older 
than  Bacchus,  Aesculapius,  Castor  nnd  Pollux,  or 
Hercules ;  older  than  Homer  and  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece,  and  Pythagoras  the  first  philo- 
sopher. 

In  the  next  period,  Eusebius  counts  442  years 
from  the  foundation  of  the  temple  by  Solomon 
to  its  destruction  under  Zedekiah.  Be  discusses 
how  the  70  years'  captivity  are  to  be  reckoned, 
and  his  conclusion  is  that  there  are  two  pro- 
phetic periods  of  this  length.  The  one  begins  with 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  ends  with  the 
second  ^ear  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaapes,  and  the 
rebuildmg  of  the  temple  under  ZembbabeL  In 
so  counting,  Eusebius  claims  that  he  follows 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom.  L  21X  but  Soaligei 
remarks  that  this  is  only  true  as  respects  Uie 
end  of  the  period.  Clement  had  made  his  70 
years  begin  with  the  captivity  under  Jeconiah, 
aa  the  prophecy  in  Jeremiah  xxix.  seema  to  de- 
mand. The  oUier  prophetic  period  of  70  years 
he  makes  end  in  the  nrst  year  of  Cyma  (when 
an  altar  was  set  up  at  JeruMtlem,  and  the  fonnda< 
tions  of  the  temple  laid),  and  begin  with  the  first 
prophesying  of  Jeremiah  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Josiah.  In  the  tables,  EuaeUns  givea  anothei 
way  of  counting  this  period,  vix.  £rom  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim  to  the  nineteenth  of  Cttvim, 

From  the  second  year  of  Darius,  which  h< 
counts  as  the  first  year  of  the  65tfc 
olympiad,  Eusebius  counts  548  years  to  the 
preaching  of  our  Lord  and  the  fifteenth  year  ot 
Tiberius,  which  he  reckons  as  the  fourth  year  oi 
the  201st  olympiad ;  and  as  the  year  from  thi 
creation  of  the  world  5228.  He  grrea  ai 
elements  of  this  part  of  the  calculation  th< 
lengths  of  the  years  of  the  Persian  kinga,  oi 
Alexander  and  his  Egyptian  successors  down  U 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  carrying  nc 
the  calculation  from  this  point  through  th< 
Maccabees  (with  respect  to  whom  he  refen 
again  to  Africanus)  and  the  Jewish  princea  wh< 
succeeded  them.  Both  in  this  and  in  the  ftrti 
part  of  this  book,  Eusebius  sums  up  his  calcu 
lations  by  giving  the  total  of  years  down  to  thi 
Vicennaiia  of  (>>nstantine  (325),  wliich  is  inad< 
the  closing  point  of  the  Chronicle.  The  ihixt 
part  of  the  first  book  contains  a  sketch  o 
Egyptian  history  commencing  with  an  eztrad 
from  Diodorus,  but  mainly  taken  from  Manetho 
from  whom  large  extracts  had  also  been  inad< 
by  Africanus  and  Josephus.      For  the  history 
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lAct  the  time  of  Alennder  the  Great,  Porphyry 
hmf/kajtL  The  fourth  port  treats  of  Grecian 
btocj.  The  firtt  aothority  employed  is  Cattor, 
vk  Yoold  aeem  to  hare  drawn  up  hit  results  in 
bneoldgicil  tables,  and  from  them  Eusebins 
tikes  hii  history  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon, 
ifiCMmted  the  oldest  monarcha  of  the  Ionic  race, 
of  ligM  sad  of  Athens.  Ensebios  next  gires 
1  sotioe  of  the  foundation  of  the  Olympic  con- 
t«t^  flODwIering  that  with  the  first  olympiad 
u^fBtie  Greek  history  begins.  He  gives  a  list 
tf  Oijmjk  Tictors,  which  according  to  the  title 
pnfaMi  to  end  with  the  247th,  but  which 
•ctoaU^  k  eontinned  to  the  249th.  This  is  the 
iiM  thit  ooold  hsTe  appeared  in  the  work  of 
iftioBu,  n  that  the  breaking  off  the  list  here 
I  mkace  of  the  sonroe  whence  it  is  derived. 
Veit  feUowi  from  Diodorns  a  list  of  kinn  of 
Onsik  sad  lacedaemon,  with  a  table  of  the 
iiitiBM  who  raooessiTely  held  dominion  of  the 
ei,  with  the  number  of  years  for  which  each 
^  it  After  this  come  Macedonian,  Thessa- 
faa,  ttd  Syrian  history,  the  authority  of  Por- 
jkpj  boa;  followed  in  the  later  history.    The 


Abnksn.  Bfh.  Ass.    8ic   Atta.    Aeg. 
9M         •        23        4        14  4 

FblTpbeidee 
SI  jeers 
aST       It       24       1       25         6 
SM       11        26        1       26         6 
lOi        12        26        3        37  T 

816        13        27        4        28  8 

Taotnics 
31  years 
611       14         1       6       26         9 
812       16  1       6        36        10 

MeDestbeus 
23yesrs 

613       16         3       7         1       11 
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tables,  must  have  found  this  method  unsuitable 
on  account  of  the  length  of  time  covered  by  his 
tables,  which  go  back  more  than  1200  years 
before  the  first  olympiad.  And  the  same  objec- 
tion applied  to  the  use  of  other  celel  rated  eras 
which  Eusebius  does  not  mention,  suth  as  that 
of  Kabonassar  or  of  the  Selencidae.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  differences  between  the  Hebrew 
ai^  the  Septuagint  chronology  would  have 
made  it  inconvenient  to  date  years  from  the 
Creation;  for  when  Eusebius  has  occasion  to 
make  such  a  computation,  he  gives  the  result 
according  to  both  systems  of  chronology.  The 
important  differences  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint  all  lie  in  the  period  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Abraham ;  that,  accordingly,  Eusebius 
records  as  the  first  event  in  his  Chronicle,  and 
makes  it  the  beginning  of  his  era,  in  respect  of 
their  distances  from  which  all  subsequent  events 
are  dated.  The  next  columns  give  the  succes- 
sions of  the  rulers  of  different  nations.  Euse- 
bius only  counts  the  chronology  of  three  nations 
as  going  back  so  far  as  the  commencement  of 
his  Chronicle,  the  Assyrians,    the  Sicyonians, 


Expedition  of  the  Amssons  against  the  Athenians. 


jln  his  reign  Ilium  wss  taken. 
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rMinos,  msUng  an  ezpeifitlon  into  Sicily,  slain  bj 
I    the  daughters  of  Cocalns. 
Atreus  reigned  st  Argos,  and  Thyeetes  at  Hyoenae. 


hit  HctioQ  of  the  first  book  treats  of  Roman 
tirterj .  He  begins  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
kM«nus  whom  he  had  employed,  via. :  Alex- 
lalv  Polyhtstor,  Abydenns,  Cephalion,  Dio- 
^"^  u  siready  mentioned ;  the  eighteen  books 
^  Claras  Longinns,  which  go  down  to  the 
^^  olympiad  ;  the  fourteen  books  of  Phlegon, 
tW  frwUnan  of  Hadrian,  which  include  229 
^7*Ms ;  the  nx  books  of  Castor,  from  Ninus 
**  the  281st  olympiad ;  the  three  books  of 
^lUsB,  fnm  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  167th 
^hnfiid;  and  Porphyry,  from  the  taking  of 
V  ts  the  reign  of  Claudius.  To  these  is  to 
^9^»i  DionrsiQs  of  Halicamassus,  from  whom 
•3  the  etrly  Kookan  history  is  taken.  The  work 
Fifiwu  to  add  a  table  of  emperors  and  of 
'*««H  hut  the  Armenian  is  here  defective. 
^  Kooad  book  shews  that  he  employed  also 
'^flo^ena  and  Palaephatus.  In  the  second 
^  ef  the  Chronicle  the  lifts  of  successions 
^^  is  the  former  book  are  drawn  out  in  the 
^  of  tables,  the  nature  of  which  will  be 
■»«  esnly  understood  from  the  specimen  we 

^  first  column  marks  the  year  counting 
^  the  Urth  of  Abraham.  The  use  of  this 
^  h  a  speeialHy  of  the  work  of  Eusebius. 
^^Daam  had  nwked  dates  by  olympiads,  as 
^xk  chivBologviB  had  usually  done.  Eusebius, 
^^  he  duly  registers  the  olympiads  in  his 


and  the  Egvptians;  and  he  places  the  first 
year  of  Abraham  as  corresponding  to  the  forty- 
third  year  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  to  the 
twenty-second  of  Europe,  king  of  Sicyon,  and 
to  the  first  year  of  the  sixteenth  or  Thebaean 
Egyptian  dynasty.  With  the  foundation  of  new 
monarchies  the  number  of  columns  increases, 
rising  to  as  many  as  eight ;  diminishing  again 
as  kingdoms  disappear,  until,  towards  the  dose  of 
the  Chronicle  there  remains  but  the  single  line 
of  Roman  emperors.  The  remaining  space  in 
the  tables,  called  by  Scaliger  the  Spatium  ifta- 
toncumf  contains  entries  of  different  historical 
events.  These  entries  have  been  liable  to  much 
dislocation  in  the  process  of  transcription, 
copyists  altering  their  position  as  the  space  at 
their  disposal  made  it  convenient.  Thus,  while 
the  Armenian  and  Jerome's  translation,  as  a 
general  rule,  agree  as  to  the  dates  of  the  acces- 
sion of  the  kings,  they  differ  perpetually  as  to 
the  entries  in  the  historical  space.  We  give  an 
example  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  recovering 
with  any  certainty  the  chronological  system  of 
Eusebius  from  these  entries.  Eusebius,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  had  before  him  a  list 
of  the  nations  who  successively  held  dominion 
over  the  sea,  with  the  number  of  years  of  the 
rule  of  each.  This  list  he  worked  into  his 
tables,  no  doubt  counting  the  years  back  from 
the    crossing  of    the    Hellespont    by  Xerxes, 
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which  U  itt  final  point.  But  it  is  now,  to  1.II  \ 
appearance,  a  hopeleM  task  to  recover  thi 
arrangement  of  Euaebius.  Thus,  the  first  name 
on  the  list  is  the  Lydians,  ninety-two  years ; 
and  these  years  are  given  in  the  Armenian 
848-928,  by  Jerome  842-960.  There  is  but  one 
entry  out  of  seventeen  in  which  the  Armenian 
and  Jerome  agree.  In  this  case  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  notes  were  originally 
intended  by  Eusebius  to  be  connected  with 
definite  years.  But  many  of  the  others  might 
from  the  first  have  been  as  well  affixed  to  one 
year  as  another,  and  probably  were  not  at  first 
intended  to  be  connected  so  much  with  particular 
years  as  with  particular  decades  of  vears,  indi- 
cating vaguely  as  they  do  the  times  about  which 
certain  events  happened  or  when  certain  men 
flourished.  It  appears  to  us  that  these  historical 
notes,  incorporated  with  the  tables  of  reigns, 
are  what  Eusebius  had  in  view  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Eclogae  Propheticae^  he  refers 
to  his  tables  and  says  that  he  had  joined  with 
them  an  epitome  of  history.  The  word  he 
uses  is  iirrtwapaBhrrts ;  if  that  contained  in  the 
first  book  had  been  intended,  a  difierent  word 
would  have  been  used.  There  is  every  reason  for 
thinking  that  more  editions  of  the  Chronicle 
than  one  were  published  by  Eusebius  in  his  life- 
time. In  its  latest  form  it  terminates  with  the 
Vicennalia  of  Constantine ;  but  the  Praeparatio 
EtangelicOf  in  which  the  Chronicle  is  referred  to, 
had  been  published  several  yean  previously. 
It  is  possible  that  the  hypothesis  that  Eusebius 
himself  published  difierent  editions  of  his 
Chronicle  may  give  the  true  explanation  of  the 
differences  between  Jerome's  venion  and  the 
Armenian.  These  are  more  than  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  fault  of  transcribers.  The 
Armenian  version  and  Jerome's  can  readily  be 
compared  in  Schoene's  edition,  where  both 
are  to  be  found  on  the  same  opening  of  the 
page,  and  the  comparison  is  helped  by  a  valuable 
memoir  of  Mommsen's  on  the  subject  (^AbhandL 
der  philohgiscK-histor.  Ct(U$e  der  Kdmgl.  SSchs, 
GeaettMhaft  der  Wis9en9chaften,  i.  669).  The 
account  which  Jerome  gives  in  his  preface  of  his 
claims  to  originality  is  that  as  far  as  the  taking 
of  Troy  his  work  was  a  mere  translation  of  that 
of  Eusebius ;  that  from  that  date  on  to  the 
point  at  which  the  work  of  Eusebius  closes,  his 
work  was  still  but  translation,  only  enlarged  by 
notices,  taken  from  Suetonius  and  others,  relating 
to  Roman  history,  concerning  which  Eusebius, 
as  a  Greek  writing  for  Oreelcs,  had  not  been 
full;  and  that  the  conclusion  continuing  the 
Chronicle  from  the  point  where  Eusebius  breaks 
off*  to  his  own  time  was  entirely  his  own. 
Mommsen  finds  that  in  the  part  of  the  Chronicle 
before  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Armenian  must 
have  mutilated  the  work  of  Eusebius  by  capri- 
cious omissions,  there  being  a  multitude  of 
notices  absent  from  it,  which  are  found  in 
Jerome,  and  which  are  proved  really  to  belong  to 
Eusebius  by  being  quoted  as  his  by  subsequent 
Greek  chroniclers ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
historr  after  Christ,  the  Armenian  appears  to 
have  faithfully  reported  Eusebius,  almost  every- 
thing additional  that  is  found  in  Jerome  being 
capable  of  being  traced  to  non-Eusebian  sources. 
Mommsen  has  expended  some  pains  in  tracing 
the  sources  of  Jerome,  and  finds  that,  as  indeed 
|)«i  baen  previously  remarked,  he  is  even  more 
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indebted  to  the  history  of  Eutropius,  which  kf 
does  not  mention,  than  to  the  work  of  Snetoniu, 
which  he  does.  Mommsen  gives  several  illa»- 
trations  of  the  haste  and  careleMness  with  which 
Jerome  used  his  authorities.  '  For  instance, 
Jerome  describes  the  emperor  Claudiot  u 
**  patruuB  Drusi  qui  apud  Moguntiacum  bodh- 
mentum  habet,"  a  strange  statement,  which  ii 
accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  Eutropius,  where 
we  find,  ^patruus  Caligulae,  Drusi  qui  spud 
M.  m.  habet  filius." 

Some  lengths  of  the  reigns  of  Roman  emperors, 
which  ara  merely  entered  in  the  Anneman  by 
the    round   numbera  of   the    years   are  giT«n 
in    Jerome,  with  the  more   minute   aocnracy 
of  months  and  sometimes   of   days;  and  ooe 
of    Jerome's    statements,    viz.     that   Pertin&x 
reigned  six   months,  instead  of  a  year  t»  in 
the  Armenian,  is  proved,  by  a  Greek  quotation, 
really  to  have  been  made  by  Eusebius.    Jerome 
also  gives  notices,  not  found  in  the  Armoiian 
canon,  of  the  places  where  the  emperon  died ; 
but  the  source  of  these  is  found  in  a  list  of  the 
places  and  manner  of  deaths  of  the  emperors 
still  found  in  the  Armenian,  which  Eusefaios  htd 
prefixed  to  his  tables.    He  had  also  prefixed  s 
table  of  the  lengths  of  their  reigns,  but  that 
has  been  lost  from  the  Armenian  by  mutilstion, 
so  that  we  cannot  now  tell  whether  there  were 
originally  discrepancies  whidi  Jerome  remoTcd 
between  the  list  and  the  entries  in  the  tables,  or 
whether    Jeroipe's  version    represents  a  later 
edition  of  the  work  of  Eusebius.    The  succession 
of  the  Roman  bishops  will  form  the  subject  of 
a  separate  article  [Rome,  Bishops  or].    Suffice 
it  here  to  say  that  Jerome's  dates  for  the  acce»* 
sions  of  the  bishops  differ  from  the  Armenian  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  Jerome  had  ex- 
changed the  work  pf  a  translator  for  that  of  a 
chronologer,    reforming     the     svstem     of   bis 
original    by    means     of  an    independent   list. 
Jerome's    chronology  of    the    Roman    bishop* 
approaches  much  more  nearly  than  the  Armenian 
to  that  of  the  later  work  of  Eusebius,  his  Church 
History;    Appended  to  Schoene's  edition  of  the 
Chronicle  is  a  translation,  by  Roediger,  of  a  Syriac 
chronicle  which  goes  down  to  the  year  A.^.  636, 
and  which  epitomizes  the  work   of  Eusebius, 
though  possibly,  as  von  Gutschmid  conjectures, 
known  to  the  Syriac  writer  through  the  inter* 
vention  of  Anianus.    In  thia    there  are  four 
cases  when  the  Syriac  agrees,  as  to  the  lengthf 
of  episcopates  with  Jerome,  where  ha  difien 
from  the  Armenian,  and  in  three  of  them  fron 
the  Church:  History  of  Eusebius  as  well.    As  it  ii 
improbable  that  Jerome's  work  could  have  beet 
known  to  the  Syriac  writer,  we  are    led  t< 
believe  that  both  used  m  common  source.    Aftei 
what  has  been  said  as  to  Jerome's  rough  a&^ 
ready  method  of  working,  it  seems  to  us  in}< 
prob^le  that  he  took  more  pains  in  oorrecttn| 
the  chronology  of  Eusebius  bv  the  help  of  othei 
authorities  than  he  himself  lavs  claim  to  hxn 
done.     And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  aimple«i 
account    of   the    phenomena  that    hav^    beei 
described  is  the  hypothesis  that  Jerome  worker 
on  a  later  edition  of  the  Chronicle  than  thai 
represented  by  the  Armenian  translation.     WJ 
have  referred  [EvODius]  to  Hamack's  theory  a 
to  the  principle  on  which  the  Chronicle  dat«s  th 
accessions  of  bishops  of  Antioch.    The  difficul 
ties  in  the  way  of  accepting  that  theory  ar 
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lUd  m    tk   pTokgomena    to    lightfoot'i 

kmim;  ud  it  my  be  added  here  that  any 

iuj  MM  to  u  to  reft  on  an  nntnittworth y 

fmMn  which  rtqniree  vm  to  aaenme  that  we 

<■  R^  to  t  yeir  on  the  dates  given  in  the 

SfcHm  Btknam  of  the  Armenian.    Take,  for 

iMtaMi,  Uk  cpifcopate  of  Peter,  about  which  it 

i  I^  thtt  at  mnch  care  was  taken  as  in  the 

<ut  tt  nj  htor  episcopate.     The  Armenian 

(im  iti  mith  ss  twenty  years,  and  the  years 

a20i5>2062 ;  Jerome  makes  the  length  twenty- 

ticjan^ana  the  years  2058-2084.     Jerome 

fkm  huft  srrival  in  Rome  in  the  second  year 

*i  Chsdrai,  the  Armenian  two  years  before 

tbt  ttfitror'f  scoesdon.    Now,  in  addition  to 

Udigepf  Syriac  epitome  already  mentioned, 

tki  kirt  been  published  by  Bruns,  in  Eich- 

km  Stftrtorkm  fir  bAi,  vmd  margeni,  LiU 

Inter,  il  273,  extracts  from  another  Syriac 

e^Bidc  Theie  two  witnesses  are  independent, 

(9  the  ktttr  sgrees  with   the  Armenian  in 

»^  Ptter*!  episcopate  twenty    years,  the 

)fme  tukm  it  twenty-fire  with  Jerome.    Bat 

'^  i^m  ia  catering  Peter's  arrival  at  Rome 

^  the  acoeonon  of  Clandius.     We  conclnde 

t^ovftn  thst  the  earlier  date  of  the  Armenian 

^  «l]r  ariccn  in  sn  inaccoracy  of  transcription. 

lia>Tbe  noted  here  that  in  the  later  USS.  of 

Jmof's  C%roDicle  the  historical  notices  are  all 

•QMtcd  into  the  right-hand  margin,  the  Spatiwn 

S^orinai  of  Scdiger ;  and  Jerome's  preface  as 

FB  ii  tlte  printed  editions  contained  directions 

k  4atiBfiiuking  by    the  nse   of  differently 

(*iwil  inks    to   what    nation    each    notice 

^uapl   The  older  USS.  insert  the  historical 

'^  m  two  places,  between  the  columns  of 

'^  The  Armenian  also  gives  the  notices  in 

tnpb^  the  inner  and  outer  margins.    Scali- 

pi  caeadered  that  the  directions  in  the  preface 

f^ocBot  found  in  the  older  MSS.  had  been 

*itt*4  by  scribes,  who  found  the  use  of  dif- 

te  isb  too  tronblesome,  and  he  drew  the 

inkncal  blerenoe  that  the  later  MSS.  con- 

^  the  oldest  text.     But  Schoene  points  out 

te  H  would  be  £ur  more  laborious  for  any 

^  to  Npsiate  into  two,  according  to  nations, 

*^  which  he  had  found  all  together  than  to 

Mtepiher  notkea  which  he  had  found  separ- 

^;  ad  thst  the  former  change,  if  made  at  all, 

*■(  btrs  been  made  in  the  5th  century,  the 

■^rPi  of  AM  of  tha  MSS.  being  traceable  to 

iM  the  ywr  500.    Be  concludes,  therefore, 

i^et  Bsy  receive  the  oldest  USS.  as  giving 

^^Umtttt,  and  rejects  the  passage  in  the 

^^  as  SB  interpoUtion  inserted  when  the 

>^M  of  the  later  M SS.  was  introduced. 

^Mfh  hss  been  said  as  to  the  general  chrono- 

S^  lyitem  of  Eosebius  to  make  it  unneoes- 

*T  to  eosnnent  at  any  length  on  the  entries 

•  Hi  lahles  of  the  second  book.    We  only  men- 

^  that  he  makes  the  principality  of  Herod 

'^  "^  of  the  sizty-nme  weeks  of  Daniel, 


^  Qi 


*^'"^nlmg  the  prophecy,  "after  sixty-two 
?Mi  the  Messiah  shaU  ^  cut  off;"  as  fulfiUed 
*^*ciUg  to  an  end  or  the  line  of  anointed 
^fh  nien.  He  takes  notice  also  of  a 
y^  w^  of  counting,  according  to  which 
^^  weeks  or  490  rears,  heginning  at  the 
••"ilas  of  the  temple  under  Nehemiah  end 
*  Ai  i«igB  of  Nero,  in  which  reign  the  last 
Jj^  *f  Jemaalem  began.  It  may  be  mentioned 
''■tiafinaation  ^  what  has  been  said  as  to 
•»W.  UOQA. — VOL.  lU 
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the  liability  to  dislocation  of  the  ArmeAlaQ 
entries,  that  in  the  Armenian  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Lord  is  connected  with  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Tiberius  and  the  second  year  of  the  202nd 
olpnpiad,  although  Eusebius  connects  the  year 
with  the  statement  of  Phlegon  as  to  the  occur- 
rence of  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  of  an 
earthquake  in  Bithynia  in  the  fourth  year  of 
that  olympiad,  and  though  we  learn  from 
Cedrenns  that  Eusebius  plaoed  the  crudfizion  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius. 

We  hare  next  to  speak  of  tha  method  of 
redudng  Eusebins's  years  of  Abraham  to  years 
D.C  aid  A.D.  Petarius  {de  Dod,  Temp,  ix. 
1)  had  maintained  that  £usebius*s  first  year  of 
Abraham  began  Sept.  1,  B.C.  2017.  The  matter 
has  recently  been  careftUly  inrestigated  by  ron 
Gutschmid(df  Ab^2<nnjporwn9tw6iM  m  ChkmicU 
vlihir  £tiS06ni«,  Kiliae,  1867)  who  has  also  co- 
operated with  Schoene  in  hb  edition  of  the 
Chronicle.  Von  Gutschmid  has  found  that,  as 
was  perhaps  to  be  expected  in  a  work  compiled 
from  various  sources,  different  rules  must  be 
applied  to  different  parts  of  it.  His  method  of 
inrestigation  is  to  take  the  dates  giren  in  the 
Chronicle  for  the  accessions  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  three  great  lines,  of  Persian  kings,  of 
Egyptian  Lagidae,  and  of  Roman  emperors--Klates 
as  to  which  the  Armenian  and  Jerome  agree — 
and  to  compare  these  with  the  historical  dates  of 
these  erents  known  from  other  sources.  In  thb 
enquiry  a  good  deal  turns  on  determining  the 
day  on  which  Eusebius  began  his  years.  Every 
year  of  the  Chronicle  is  assigned  to  a  definite 
ruler,  so  that,  when  a  king  died  in  the  middle 
of  a  year,  the  chronicler  had  to  choose  whether 
he  would  count  this  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  deceased  monarch  or  the  first  of  that  of 
his  successor.  And — what  amounts  to  the  same 
quesUon — in  counting  the  lengths  of  reigns,  he 
had  to  choose  whether  he  would  throw  away  odd 
months  or  consider  them  as  equivalent  to  an 
entire  year.  The  result  at  which  ron  Gut- 
schmid arrives  is  that  from  Cyrus  to  Ptolemy  111. 
the  dates  of  the  Chronicle  are  made  to  agree 
with  the  true  dates  by  the  assumption  that  the 
first  year  of  Abraham  begins  at  the  summer 
solstice  B.a  2016 ;  from  Ptolemy  IV.  to  Cleo- 
patra, that  it  begins  at  the  autumnal  equinox 
B.C.  2018 ;  and  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Pertinax, 
that  it  begins  at  the  autumnal  equinox  B.c. 
2019.  He  gives  an  explanation,  which  need  not 
be  here  repeated,  how  the  different  calculation 
of  the  middle  period  b  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  use  of  different  sources  by  the  chronicler. 
Setting  thb  aside,  the  other  two  reckonings, 
which  differ  by  nine  months,  are  best  harmoniMd 
by  the  assumption  that  Eusebins's  first  year 
of  Abraham  begins  on  Jan.  1,  b.c.  2016. 
Eusebius  makes  hb  olympiads  begin  with  the 

5 ear  of  Abraham  1240,  that  is  to  say,  with 
an.  1,  B.C.  777,  the  true  date  being  the  summer 
solstice  B.C.  776.  The  oljrmpiads  of  Eusebius 
therefore  are  only  bissextile  Julian  years, 
differing  by  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  true 
olympiads.  Jerome  makes  his  olympiads  begin 
a  year  later  than  Eusebius,  and  so  brings  them 
into  closer  harmony  with  the  true. 

After  the  reign  of  Pertinax  there  ensues  a  oon- 
foaion  in  the  chronology,  and  the  agreement 
between  the  Armenian  and  Jerome  as  to  the  date* 
of  the  acceaaions  of  the  em|>erors  ceases.  In  iacft) 

3  A 
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Eosebiiii,  who  in  this  part  of  the  hittoiy  appears 
to  have  worked  on  an  Alexandrian  tabl«  of  reigns, 
in  which  years  are  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  month  Thoth,  ie.  Aug.  29,  assigns  a  whole 
year  to  the  reign  of  Pertinax,  which  lasted  only 
three  months,  or  five  if  we  take  in  the  reign  of 
Jolianus ;  he  gives  seren  years  to  Caraealla  who 
really  reigned  «nly  six  years  two  months,  and  he 

fires  seren  years  to  Philip  instead  of  five  and  a 
alf  yean.    In  this  war  the  time  between  the 
deaths  «f  Commodas  and  of  Philip  is  made  three 
years  too  long.    One  of  these  redundant  years 
is  afterwards  cast  out  by  the  omission  of  the 
year  that  intervened  between  the   resignation 
of  Diocletiui  and  the  acoeptanoe  of  the  title  of 
Augustus   by  Constantine.    Jerome    partially, 
but  only  partially,  corrects  these  errors.    It  has 
been  thought  surprising  that  Eusebius  should 
go  wrong  in  the  part  of  the  chronology  which  lay 
near  his  own  time ;  of  this  yon  Gutsehmid  offers 
the  following    ingenious  explanation.    Among 
ounelyes  the  change  from  beginning  the  year 
on   March   25   to    Jan.    1    oocadoiully    leads 
to  a  mistake  of  a  year  in  the  dates  of  events 
which  occurred  in  the  first  three  months  of  years 
before    the    change    of    style.     Chronological 
confusion  to  a  much  greater  extent  aroee  when 
the  genuine  olympiads  came  in  different  places 
to  1m  superseded  by  pseudo-Oljrmpic  periods,  of 
four  years  indeed,  but  not  oommenang  at  the 
same  time  as  the  true.    A  change  in  the  way  of 
counting  the  dates  could  not  be  made  in  any 
history  from  one  period  to  the  other  without  a 
breach  of  continuity  at  the  point  of  transition. 
It  has  been  explained  (Vol.  I.  p.  508)  what  use 
was  made  of  the  period  of  eight  for  twice  four) 
years  in  counting  the  Easter  fuU  moons.    Von 
Outschmid  tries  to  shew  there  was  in  use  in 
Alexandria  such  a  cycle,  in  which  the  summer 
solstice  of  the  year  284  commenced  a  period,  and 
a  different  one  at  Rome  commencing  with  Jan. 
1,  298.    His  hypothesis  is,  that  with  Pertinax 
the  sources  from  which  Eusebius  had  previously 
been  drawing  were  exhausted,  that    he  then 
employed  materials  in  which  Alexandrian  pseudo- 
olympiads  were  used,  and  later  himself  em- 
ployed  the    Roman  way  of  reckoning.     This 
explanation  is  too  complicated  to  carry  with  it 
complete  conviction ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
us  incredible  that  Eusebius  should  have  simply 
blundered  in  making  out  his  chronology  by  the 
help  of   lists  of    emperors'    reigns.      Modem 
chronology  is  kept  straight  by  the  habitual  use 
of  the  reckoning  ▲.D.,  but  if  we  dated  events  by 
the  years  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  we  should 
be  liable  to  error  every  time  there  was  inaccuracy 
in  our  information  how  much  each   monarch 
lived  to  complete  of  the  last  year  on  which  public 
documents  shewed  him  to  have  entered.    The  part 
of  history  which  persons  in  general  know  worst 
Is  that  which  immediately  precedes  their  own 
time.    It  was  much  easier  for  Eusebius  to  pre- 
serve historical  accural  in  the  early  history, 
where  he  had    the  guidance    of  trustworthy 
historians,    than    in     the    period    after   the 
histories  which   he    had    been  following  came 
io  an  end,  and  where  he  had  to  make,  as  best 
he  oonld,  a  way  for  himself.    Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  correctness  of  von  Gutschmid's 
explanation,  it  does  not  affect  the  value  of  his 
rule  for  turning  Ensebian  years  of  Abraham  into 
yeirs  B.C.  and  ▲.D. ;  vis.  m  the  period  from  the 
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first  olympiad  to  the  beginning  of  the  Tulgat 
era,  that  is  to  say  from  the  year  of  Abraham 
1140-2016,  subtract  the  year  of  Abraham  from 
2017,  and  the  remainder  gives  the  year  B.C. , 
thenceforward  to  Pertinax,  vix.  from  the  year  of 
Abraham  2017-2209  subtract  2016,  and  the 
remainder  is  the  year  A.D.;  from  2210-2819, 
the  last  year  in  the  Armenian,  subtract  2018  In 
order  to  obtain  the  year  A.D.  Von  Gutsehmid 
has  also  compared  the  Ensebian  with  the  true 
date  of  a  number  of  events  entered  in  the 
^pathtm  Aitionoiim,  as  io  the  position  of 
wlilch  the  Armenian  and  Jerome  agree.  He 
finds  that  they  may  be  distributed  into  two 
classes,  in  one  of  which  the  dates  fairly  corre- 
spond to  those  obtained  by  the  preceding  rule  ; 
in  the  others  the  dates  as  given  by  olympiads  in 
the  table  will  be  right  if  we  consider  these  as 
true  olympiads.  Cases  of  this  kind  would  arise 
whenever  Eusebius  copied  the  dates  given  In 
olympiads  by  older  authorities  without  any 
attempt  to  adapt  them  to  his  own  chronology. 

We  do  not  occupy  space  with  an  enumeration 
of  editions  of  the  chronicle,  because,  for  the 
student's  practical  purposes,  previous  editions  are 
superseded  by  that  of  Schoene,  Berlin,  1875, 
18^66.    Full  explanation  is  given  as  to  Uie  mode 
of  using  the  tables,  p.  xlL    In  his  prolegomena 
will  be  found  information  as  to  the  labours  of 
previous  editors,  as  also  in  Fabridus,  BSfL  Or. 
Harles,  vii.  340,  and  in  the  preface  to  Aucher's 
edition  of  the  Armenian.    This  version  was  made 
from  a  MS.  brought  from  Jerusalem   to  Con- 
stantinople, of  which  transcripts  were  sent  to 
Auoher  m  Venice  in  1790  and  1793 ;  but  various 
hindrances  delayed  the  publication  of  his  trans- 
lation till  1818.    We  have  not  room  to  speak 
of  the  anticipation  of  this  work  by  Zohrab  and 
Mai  in  1815.    Petermann,  for  Schoene's  edition, 
fidled  in  his  attempt  to  make  a  new  collation  of 
the  Jerusalem  MS.,  but  he  was  able  to  compere 
the  transcript  of  1793  with  a  later  one  made  by 
Anchor  himself;  and  also  another  MS.  doeelv 
akin  to  the  Jerusalem  MS.,  but  in  Petermann^s 
opinion  not  derived  from  it,  but  rather  both 
from  a  common  originaL    The  Armenian  version 
he  pronounces  to  be  as  early  as  the  5th  century. 
Some  errors  in  it  are  obviously  to  be  accounted 
for  as  originating  in  a  misreading  or  misunder- 
standing of  Greek  words ;  other  features  indicate 
a  Syriac  original ;  and  though  it  is  possible  that 
the  errors  iust  mentioned  may  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Syriac  translator,  yet  Petermann's 
opinion  is  that  there  were  in  Armenia  in  the  5th 
century  two  versions,  one  made  directly  from  the 
Greek,  the  other  through  the  medium  of  Syrisc ; 
and  that  two  or  three  centuries  afterwards  these 
were  combined  into  their  present  form.    What- 
ever be  the  languages  through  which  the  words 
of  Eusebius  pawed,  some  of  them  certainly  bsve 
become  much  disguised  in  the  process.    It  would 
require  a  sagadous  critic  from  the  words  **  I^sn- 
drus  primus  virtutem  ostendit,  superabat  enim 
iracundiam,"  to  restpre  the  original  M4pvipa$ 
wpAroP  9pa/ta  SiSd^os  *Op7V  Miut' 

Scaliger's  edition  contained  in  addition  to  the 
chronide  of  Eusebius,  besides  the  Latiu  con* 
tinuation  of  St.  Jerome  an  hrerofiii  xp^'^*"'  taken 
from  the  Paschal  chronicle  at  that  time  unpub- 
lished, the  Chronographia  of  the  Patriarch  Mice- 
phorus,  and  what  he  called  l<rropwp  trvwaymyfi 
which  is  not  an  ancient  work^  but  a  collection  of 
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Botini  midt  by  Scaliger  himMlf,  in 
CTco  translated  by  him  from  Latin 
aliQfMk.  Snbjdnad  to  hia  Latin  chronicles 
n  vbit  Scsligtr  calls  most  vsefiil  extracts  from 
Miu,  AfrKSBOs,  and  others  turned  into 
ka,''tk  honunt  barbaro  inepto,  Hellenismi  et 
IjtiHtttb  imperitisBlmo.''  [Chbomioom  Scau- 
enusraL]  The  blonders  in  it  are  of  such 
I  Aanda  thst  this  description  is  not  too 
men;  for  isttsnce:  rh^lXiop  %\9»  &irh  r&v 
'kjium  is  readered  **  lUe  solis  confizns  est 
lb  kkw,'*  but  the  historical  matter  contained 
a  tW  iM^iccs  promises  to  repay  more  careful 
Qvatiiitkm  than  it  has  yet  received.  These 
oecrpto  hsTe  been  newly  edited  in  Schoene's 
«£in  from  a  carefbl  ooUatiim  with  the  original 
llS^ttPim.  Schoene's  edition  also  contains 
t^  %fmip^ua9  vinm^Mf^  a  work  of  the  year 
B^wkid  bad  been  published  by  Mai  {Script, 
r<lJ«r.  cur.  Tol  i.X  the  first  part  of  which 
pfc«ti  to  be  deriTed  from  the  labours  of 
uiekiai  The  Ibt  of  Alexandrian  patriarchs 
^  tracM^  ia  a  nomber  of  carious  alterations,  of 
Wof  becB  derired  from  a  list  in  which  the 
KttiphjiitM  are  treated  as  the  orthodox  and 
th  iteeots  of  Chalosdon  as  heretics.   [0.  S.] 

tt^IUS  (MX  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Oap- 

^nia,  by  whom  Basil  the  Great  was  ordained 

^^  preibjlerate.    Eusebius  was  a  layman  and 

vHiliad  at  the  time  of  his  eleration  to  the 

liMpite  AJ>.  362.     On  the  death  of  Dianius, 

^  cbid  of  Gaesarea  was  dirided  into  rival 

6^)011,  icarly  equally  balanced,  and,  as  in  the 

oKif  Aobroee  of  Uilan,  the  choice  of  a  lay- 

■tt  oaiTinally  known  and  respected  and  of 

^  (baruter  for  orthodoxy,  was  the  readiest 

*7  «it  of  the   dilemma,    as    involring    no 

*^s>vMcineBt  of  weakness    on  either  side. 

^•^  was  by  no  means    ooTetous  of  the 

«>*er  tbns  fbned  upon  him.    Military  force 

■^  (»  be  eoiployed  to  oreroome  his  reluctance, 

^  to  oenpel  the  eonsecrating  prelates  to  fulfil 

^^ictiaaiL    No  sooner  were  they  fm^  than 

^^^wfcepi  eadeaToured  to  annul  their  act  and 

"^  the  coDseeration  of  Eosebius  Toid.     But 

^^aeaaeb  of  the  elder  Gregory  of  Kazianzus 

^^1*^  ^*  represented  to  them  that  it  would 

"*>  k«i  the  more  hooourable  course  to  have 

'^  tbeir  lives  by  refusing  to  ordain  Eusebius, 

2^tbu  to  have  yielded  to  the  dicUtion  of 

*^pof«lace    through   fear,  and  then   annul 

*■'  cva  act.    There  were  dissensions  enough 

*^  cbaidi,  without  their  adding  to  them 

^  Kas.  Qrat  zix.  36,  pp.   30&-e>    The 

*^  ef  los^us  was  ratified,  to  the  indig- 

^"■*  ^  the  emperor  Julian,  who  grudged  the 

I"  «f  »  valaable  a  servant  to  the  state,  and  he 

"I'^tee  for  a  period  of  eight  years  till  370. 

"*iai  proved  a  vary  respectable  prelate,  who 

^  bit  filled  his  office  wHh  credit  to  himself 

*■  ''vaatage  to  the  church  in  ordinary  times ; 

■  iiend  b^uelf^  howeveif,  quite  unequal  to  the 

^"Xaaces  of  severe  trial  in  which  he  soon 

ll^  bisMalf,    He  was,  writes  Dr.  Newman 

^*^intd  SkdAn^  P-  4X  "^  a  bishop  of  orthodox 

F"^"Ni.  bat  had  little   of    the  theological 

***l*'9e  or  force  of  character  necessary  for 

a*itb  the  formidable  heresy  with  which  the 
,  *as  aaaaOed."  One  of  the  earliest  acts 
I  y*f*iCBpate  was  to  ordain  Basil  to  the  pres- 
'  T**^   The  coldnass  which  grew  up  between 
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Eusebius  and  Basil,  probably  arising  from  jealousy 
of  the  superior  knowledge  and  greater  influence 
of  the  latter,  his  insidting  conduct  towards 
Basil,  leading  to  Basil's  three  years'  retirement 
to  Pontus,  his  desire  to  regain  Basil's  aid  in 
combating  the  attack  of  the  ArianM  under  Valens 
on  the  church  of  Caesarea,  and  the  ultimately 
successful  mediation  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  with 
his  old  friend,  are  fully  narratiKl  in  another 
article.  [Basiudb  of  Caesareia.]  (Greg.  Naz. 
OfYrf.  XX.  §§  51-53;  Episi,  19,  20,  169,  170.) 

In  366  Eusebius  saw  Basil  return  to 
Caesarea.  Each  had  learnt  wisdom  from  the 
past.  Basil  was  content  to  guide  the  counsels 
of  Eusebius  without  publicly  trenching  on  his 
prerogatives,  while  Eusebius  was  satisned  with 
official  power  and  dignity,  flattering  himself,  in 
Gregory's  words,  that  he  himself  was  ruling 
while  Basil  was  actually  the  ruler.  (Greg. 
Naz.  Oral.  zx.  §  57-59.)  The  harmony  continued 
unbroken  to  the  death  of  Eusebius,  a.d.  370. 

Fleury  states  that  Eusebius  is  reckoned  by 
some  among  the  martyrs,  but  why,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  (Fleury,  xv.  13,  14 ;  xvi.  9,  14, 
17).  Florentinius  thinks  that  Usuard  confounds 
Eusebius  of  Cappadoda  with  Eusebius  the  his- 
torian, whom  he  notes  on  June  21.  Upon  this 
point  see  arguments  of  Papebrochius  in  A  A,  S8, 
BolL  Jun.  iv.  75 ;  and  on  the  other  side,  Till. 
MOn.  vii.  39.  See  also  Eubebiub  (23),  supr. 
p.  348  b).  [E.  v.] 

EUSEBIUS  (86),  fourth  bishop  of  Cahors, 
succeeding  St.  Ursicinus  and  followed  by  Rnsti* 
cus.  He  is  mentioned  in  this  order  in  one  of  the 
Vitae  of  St.  Desiderius,  a  later  bishop  of  the 
same  see.  {Vit.  Detid,  cap.  4  in  Patr.  Lat. 
]xxxviL223o;  (?a//.  CAmt.  i.  120.)   [S.  A.  B.j 

EUSEBIUS  (S6),  bishop  of  Chalcis  in  (^le 
Syria,  a  zealous  man  and  a  staunch  Catholic, 
ordained  by  Eusebius  bishop  of  Samosata, 
though  in  another  province,  after  his  return 
from  exile,  c  A.D.  378  (Theod.  H,  E.  v.  4).  He 
attended  the  council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381 
(Labbe,  ii.  955).  Theodoret  narrates  a  visit 
paid  by  him  to  Mercian  the  solitary  {Biat.  Jie/. 
c  3,  p.  789).  rK,  v.] 

EUSEBIUS  (S7),  ST.,  bishop  of  Cibalis,  a 
town  and  district  in  Pannonia  between  the 
Drave  and  the  Save,  subject  to  the  metropolitan 
authority  of  Sirmium  (Diet,  0.  4r  B,  04og.y, 
He  suflered  martyrdom  during  either  the 
Valerian  or  the  Diocletian  persecution.  He  is 
the  only  bishop  of  this  see  whose  name  is 
known.  (Farlati,  Ulyricwn  Soar,  vii.  574; 
AA,  88.  Boll.  28  AprU,  iii.  565;  Mart.  Usuardi, 
Ap.  28.)  [L.  D.] 

EUSEBIUS  (28),  bishop  of  Clazomenae 
near  Smyrna,  present  at  the  councils  of  Ephesus 
A.O.  431  and  Chalcedon  A.D.  451.  (Le  Quien, 
OrieM  Christ,  i.  729 ;  Mansi,  iv.  1216,  vi.  1085.) 

[L.D.] 

EUSEBIUS  (89),  bishop  of  Como,  512. 
(CappeUetti,  Le  Ckieae  cPItaiia,  xi.  313 ;  Ughelli, 
ite/.  8acr.  v.  260.)  [A  H.  D.  A.] 

EUSEBIUS  (80),  bishop  of  Constantinople  ; 
vid.  of  Nioomedia.    [Eubebiub  (60).] 

EUSEBIUS  (81),  bishop  of  Cremona,  637,  a 
native  of  Piacenza;  said  to  have  erected  the 
uhurch  of  St.  Antonius,  martyr.    For  an  exa^o^ 
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■■tion  of  the  iDMnptian  in  tbt  church,  ■«  C^ipal- 
httl,  Lt  Chki  iFlUil.  liL  129.      [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EUSESrUB  (M),  hisbop  of  Cjtiau,  piwDt 
■t  Iha  cannml  of  Caiutuitiiupla,  A.D.  536. 
(Vanil,  Tlii.  970.)  Re  !■  dncribail  bj  Prooo- 
piD>  (£fU.  Piri.  i.  S5)  u  ■  mui  nf  oTSriiairinf 
character,  ■nd  wu  altimaUl;  mnidand  bf  the 
people  of  Cjrricdii,  u  MeJalai  reUtat,  in  >  eea- 
(pinwj  headed  by  John  of  CanpadocU,  wbo  wu 
then  an  eiile  at  CtiIcui.  (Jo.  Milklu,  Clinm. 
lib.  xTiii.  p.  4B0,  ed.  Dindorf ;  Le  Qoiai,  Otwn 
(7Anf(.  i.  7M.)  [L  D.] 

EUSEBIUS  (U),  biihop  of  Dobenu  ob  the 
bordara  of  Macedonia  and  neonli,  pieeent  at  the 
I^atmnniain  nf  Epbetna,  l.D.  449,  where  in  tlii 
inhicriptioi]  ha  U  called  **  epifoopna  Topiritanu," 
th..Dgh  anma  HS3.  rewi  DabjrituB*.  (Nawi,  tL 
»30  ;  Le  Qnien,  Orimi  Clirvl.  11  TT.)       [L.  D.] 

EUSEBIUB  (H),  biahop  of  Dorjiaanm  is 
Phrjgia  Salotarii,  the  conatant  anpportcr  of 
orthodoif  agajnat  Kaatorisa  and  Entyilea  alike. 
AboDt  Chriatnuu  k.D.  42S,  when  NeatoHna  waa 
aiaerting  hla  hereaj  <D  a  Mrmon  at  Conatantiaople, 
Ibere  atood  up  Id  full  church  ■  man  of  eicellent 
character  (Mp  tii  tw  fryw  iwuiKwr),  otill  a 
aimpla  layman,  but  dlatlDEuiihed  for  "  Dot  incon- 
■Idarable  amditioD"  (o^  Uulfiairrai  wsliava'ii) 
and  erthodoi  teal,  and  aaaertod  in  oppoaitlon  to 
Neatorina,  that  the  "  eternal  Word  beiotten  b»- 
for*  the  agea  had  aabmlttsd  alao  to  be  bom  a 
•eoond  tlmi' "  (i.».  according  to  the  fleah  of  the 
Virgin).  Tbia  bold  aaaartion  of  the  faith  caoaed 
great  eidtrment  and  dirlalon  in  the  church. 
(>rU.  Alei.  Adr.  Sator.  L  30  in  Ulgno,  vol.  ii.  p. 
41  d;  Marina  Utrcator,  pan  II.  lib.  L;  Patr. 
Lat.  ilTiii.  p.  763  B.)  The  "  Tir  pmbaa,  adhoe 
laicna  "  of  thia  narrmtlre  la  certainlj,  aa  Theo- 
i4uipea  ^CK^OK.  p.  76)  (ipreaalf  aaja  he  wai,  oar 
Eaacbina,  who  haa  the  credit  of  being  the  lirtt 


tu  proteat  againat  the  heretical  ntteranca*  of 
AnaalaiiDa,  the  arncallna  of  Meatoiin*  (Theophan. 
<aiHM.  p.  76.)  U*  waa  at  thU  time  a  «  rbtlor  " 
(ETBgT.  I.  0.)  diatlngulaheJ  is  legal  practice. 
(LeoDt.  ByianL  Omt.  Aaler.  rf  Euigck.  lib.  ili. 
in  Patr.  Qr.  UiitI.  1389}  and  an  "agena  In  rehna  " 
to  the  courti  (^Oetta  dt  Hum,  Aeacii,  cap.  L  in 
Oallaod,  Bibliolh.  x.  667 ;  cf.  Tlllemaut,  air. 
not*  a.  an  Or*^'  "^  Aleiandiio.)  Theophanea 
(I.  c)  alia  him  ■  rxoAan-iickt  r^i  fiarodrr^t 

.Mlez  the  atrmoD  of  St.  Proclna  igaimt  Me>- 
torluii,  and  before  the  orthodoi  bad  aaparated 
from  the  oommanlanor  Keatorina,  in  ooDaeqnence 
of  the  council  of  Epbetni,  titttr  appeared,  fixed 
in  a  public  ploM,  a  dncnraent  eipoaiag  the  iden- 
titj  of  KeitoriDb'a  doctrine  with  that  of  Paul 
ef  Samoaata.  Thia  docnraent  common  opinion 
attributed  to  Enaehiiia  (Leontlna,  Cent.  StMtor.  it 
Eutyck.  lib.  IH.  cap.  43  in  P.tr.  Or.  liiiri.- 
ISeH  rpv^atirm,     $s  Paai,    t^   ZiirtBliiu). 
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in  ConatoBtfaKfl*.  It  drswi  ont  lb*  pualld 
between  the  doctrine  of  Keatoriaa  and  (hit 
of  Paul  of  Samoaata,  wbo  both  deny  thai  llw 
child  bora  of  Marj  waa  tbe  Eternal  Wonl ;  il 
aaaerta  the  true  faith  out  of  the  creed  b  <M  it 
A  Dtioch  (whence  Naatorina  and  AuiUulaicaDtX 
odduoaa  the  tealimoDT  of  Enatntblai  luhop  if 
Antloch,  one  oftbe  biihupa  pment  at  Mkaaa,  lad 
aoda  with  an  anathema  on  him  vho  dulea  tba 
identity  oftbe  Only  Begolt^n  of  tbe  Father  aad 
tbe  child  of  Mary,  tniebiui  maat  ban  btea  a 
pri«t  at  the  time  when  St.  Cyril  wrola  hfl«M 
Enoka  agalnat  Neetorina  (Cyril.  Optra,  il.  41  D, 
Uigne.  Somcch  laimpUadintbaTiXirlT^fr 
AaUBif),  U.  about  A.D.  43U.  He  waa  Dttttialy 
biahop  of  Dorylaanm  In  l.D.  448.  Weletnfnai 
hla  own  aUtement  that  he  waa  peer.  (Ut>H, 
CiMCaCiT.aai  D.)  Atthiadatehebalimilhin- 
aeir  againat  the  heretical  teaching  of  EotydM. 
Common  hoetllitj  to  Keatoiina  had  hitboto 
united  tuaabiua  and  Entyc^e*  ;  hnt  abnt  Uiia 
time  Euieblui,  pereeiiing  the  heretical  taMtocita 
of  hie  fiiend,  Rwinentir,  aa  he  aftcrwardi  told 
tbe  oottncil  of  Conataatlnopla,  TUtad  kim,  lad 
eihortad  him  to  reconaider  hia  wtta.  (Libbe, 
Gmdl.  It.  1M  d.)  Finding  blm  hewtTar  im- 
moTeable  and  obatinate,  Enae Una  look  tht  oppor- 
tonlty  of  ■  csundl  aaaembled  at  ConaUatiaopIt 
under  FlaTlan,  Not.  S,  448,  appwestty  fei  •hh 
other  purpaae  (c£  Tillem.  it.  496)  le  pnanl  a 
"llbellui^agalnatEntjchea.  In  thia  "  liMlna,' 
he  deacribea  himaelf  u  nnanapectad  of  henty, 
alwija  lighting  agalnat  beretica,  and  defewbag  t* 
the  utmoat  of  hia  power  the  orthodoi  fiuth. 
Lnhbe,  It.  151.)  He  deplore*  the  peniiteiicy 
of  Eutychu  in  ermr,  and  demaada  (hat  bt 
■bonld  b*  iummoned  befor*  the  coBsdl  la 
anawoT  the  cbargra  of  heretical  teaching  which 
he  mad*  againat  him.  Flarian,  who  wai  leij 
unwilling  to  admit  the  petition,  arged  EoaebiM 
more  than  ones  to  <rlait  and  apeak  to  Eatycbeaia 
priTBte.  EnaaUna  rvplled  that  ft  wta  ImpMoUi 
forhimtodoBoagalD.  Hia  petit  Ion  waa  accMdinglj 
granted  by  the  ooundl,  though  with  nawilling' 
ueaa,  and  a  feeling  againat  the  propriety  of  Eih< 
biua'a  conduct.  At  tbe  eecond  aeaaion  of  Ih 
cound]  (No*.  IS),  EuatUua  reqneated  that  tb< 
•eoond  letter  of  St.  Cyril  to  Neatorini  *n.>  -ii 
letter  to  John  of  Antioch  ahould  be  read  in  Ibi 
council  a*  reprnenting  the  olandard  of  ortba 
doiT.  Thia  ltd  to  a  profeaajon  of  the  orthoda 
fnith  from  Flarian,  which  wa*  aaoented  M  b 
the  other  hiahopa.  At  tbe  third  aeaaloa  ot  th 
GPoncil  (Not.  15)  Etuebina  aaked  what  nfi 
Entychea  had  made  when  avmnoned  ts  allaac 
It  waa  found  that  he  had  refoaed  to  coa(,*llegia 
a  determination  never  to  quit  hia  mimatter] 
and  lajing  that  Enaebina  had  bean  for  aamc  tin 
(wdAai)  hia  enemy.  [EuTTcnn  {4).]  Ha  n 
aeain  inmniDDed,  with  tbe  aama  result.  Only  c 
the  third  anmmona  waahe  withdlfficultj  Indua 
toaubmittotbedemand.  Hconvhile Eoaeblnivi 
preaaing  hia  point  with  the  council  pernatcnt' 
and  eTFn  harahl;;  he  bebaTed  with  am 
warmth  tbat,aa  Flarian  aoid,  ■■  fir*  Itaalf  a«mi 
cold  to  him,  io  hla  letl  for  ortbadaiT";  • 
the  diacoTerr  of  the  attempt  which  Cutych 
had  made  to  atcur*  Ibe  adheiiaB  of  the  olb 
archimandritea  lohif  >  «wa  [Fiuaitm  (38)}  Em 
biui  urgfd  that  he  rhould  be  imiaedfatelj  Iml 
with  Iht  ri;:onr  he  deierTed.  (Labbe,  ir,  ^11 
Flarian  atill  nrgej  patience  nnl    modenrtil 
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It  bit,  oQ  KoT.  2tf  Eutrchct  appeared  with  a 
bfi  Aoaastic  and  imperial  escort,  and  was 
txaabed  on  tlie  sabject  of  his  orthodoxy. 
EinUu  Memt  bj  this  time  to  hare  beoome  a 
litth  afiaid  of  the  power  of  Entjches:  **  I 
m  ptor,"  be  said,  **he  threatens  me  with 
»i3e;  hs  kai  wealth,  he  is  already  depicting 
(sisfrywfii)  tbe  oasis  for  me."  £iisebius 
fared  siio  Uk  Eotjches  should  torn  round  and 
aMU  to  tbe  orthodox  fiiith — thos  caosing  him 
U  k  mpccted  of  making  calunnioos  cluirges 
vjtkn  tril  itteotion.  (Labbe,  ir.  221,  C,  D,  E.) 
Tke^tvtaoQ  with  whidi  he  tried  Eutyches  was 
tUi:  '*Mj  lord  archimandrite,  do  you  confess 
t«o  Mlans  after  the  Incarnation,  and  do  you 
■7  tiMt  Christ  ia  oonsobstantial  with  as 
Mariisf  to  tbe  flesh  or  notT  To  the  first 
pMttftbiiqoettion  Entyches  ooold  not  be  got 
te  ftrt  aaeat ;  be  was  condemned  by  all  the 
WMp,  sad  sentence  of  deposition  was  passed  on 
^  He  St  once  wrote  to  pope  Leo  1.  in  his 
•VI  di&Bce  (Leo  Mag.  Ep.  xxi.  739),  complaining 
rftW "■scfainationa  **  of  Ensebios. 

W«  Bot  bear  of  Eosebias  at  the  examination 
i/tkicUorthe  oonndl  of  Constantinople,  which 
£«t7ekei  bad  declared  to  have  been  falsified. 
Titk  Uin  were  fourteen  others  from  among  the 
i«^  vbo  bad  condemned  Eutyche^  oiit  of  the 
*We  laaber  of  thirty-four.  This  examination 
««•  Wd  St  Constantinople  in  April  449.  (Labbe, 
'^-  StS.)  Cot^ches  was  represented  by  three  dele- 
pta;  Entbiii^attd  others  remonstrated  against 
bi  vi  bong  present  in  person,  but  the  emperor's 
vinsrcrroled  their  remonstrances.  During  this 
(aatastioa  Eusebius  made  it  a  special  point  that 
a^  eomiaatlon  into  the  case  of  Eutyches,  and 
'ifeiajqaestion  other  tban  the  authenticity  of 
t^a^  flbould  be  referred  to  a  general  council. 
(Ubt,  ir.  268.)  The  examination  of  the  acU 
^  iBi  seem  to  hare  brought  to  light  any 
■"wicy  ef  importance. 

I^Wa  Eosebios  arriTod  in  Ephesus  at  the 
WiutBg  of  August,  A.D.  449,  to  attend  the 
•veil,  be  seems  to  hare  lodged  with  Stephen  of 
¥m$  (Labbe,  ir.  Ill  D,  s),  but  he  was  not 
(BKiUed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  tbe  council. 
■^m  U|(ed  as  a  reason  for  this  that  the  emperor 
WMddenit.  (Labbe,  ir.  146  A,  B.)  Certainly 
*^  FlarisB  urged  that  he  should  be  admitted 
•id  hmti,  DpfaUtts,  one  of  the  imperial  oommis- 
■ttfs  oppowd  the  proposal  (Hefele,  Cbncaasn- 
^■^  u.  365X  and  the  wish  or  command  of  the 
•r»»  wai  urged  by  Dioscorus  at  the  coundl 
*J^«^<»don  as  an  excuse  for  his  not  being 
"■d.  Hor  did  hia  name  reoeiTe  a  oomplimen- 
^  *»iwe  in  the  council ;  for  when  the  pas- 
^  ii  tbe  acts  of  Constantinople  was  read 
*^  imMua  pressed  Entyches  to  acknowledge 
**  ^  tstures  after  the  Incarnation,  tbe  coun- 
■knAferth,  «Off  with  Eusebius!  bum  him! 
*^  W  banied  alire,  let  him  beoome  two !  as  he 
Mid,lsc  kirn  be  dirkled  r  (Ubbe,  ir.  224  ▲.) 
Mfr*  *nteBoe  of  deposition  was  pronounced 
JpM  Fbrian  and  Eusebius,  Dioscorus,  in  giving 
*"**t  to  their  deposition,  professing  to  do  so 
*  A*  ground  that  they  had  innovated  upon, 
*2^  ^  doctrines  of  Nicaea,  and  had  been 
2<fc«iy  an  occasion  of  scandal  to  the  churches. 
I  cendusioB  of  the  council  Eusebius  and 
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Flavian  were  put  in  prison  (Uberat.  cap.  xii. ; 
Galland,  xiL  p.  140X  and  immediately  sent  into 
exile  ((70ft  de  Nom,  Aoac  Galland,  x.  668).  Eu« 
sebius  escaped  and  found  refuge  at  Rome,  where 
Leo  welcomed  him  and  granted  him  oommunion. 
He  was  there  till  April  481  (Leo  Mag.l>.  Ixxix. 
Ixxx.  1037, 1041X  for  Leo  mentions  his  presence 
in  a  letter  to  Pulcheria  at  this  date  and  commends 
to  her  care  his  diocese,  **  which  some  one  who  has 
been  iniquitously  thrust  into  his  place  is  saki  te 
be  laying  waste.**  Uberatus  however  {Br^tkar, 
cap.  xii.  in  Oalland,  xii.  140)  says  that  no  bishop 
was  put  into  tbe  place  of  Eusebius.  Perhaps  Leo, 
whose  words  are  **qui  injuste  asseritur  subroga 
tus,**  represents  no  more  than  a  rumour  at  Rome. 
l.eo  also  commends  him  to  the  care  of  Anatolius  of 
Constantinople,  the  successor  of  Flavian,  as  one 
who  for  the  sake  of  the  faith  has  undergone  manv 
dangers  and  troubles.  Eusebius,  of  course,  let\ 
Rome  to  attend  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  He 
had  addressed  a  formal  petition  to  the  emperor 
Mercian  against  Dioscorus,  and  he  appears  in  the 
council  as  his  accuser.  His  petition  to  the 
emperor  was  the  first  document  read  in  the  first 
session  of  the  bishops  at  his  own  request  (Labbe, 
iv.  95);  he  complains  more  than  once  of  the 
conduct  of  Dioecorus  in  excluding  him  from  the 
council  of  Ephesus  (145,  156).  His  innocence, 
with  that  of  St.  Flavian,  was  fully  recognised  at 
the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  council  of 
Clialcedon  (Labbe,  iv.  322,  323) ;  but  he  was  not 
yet  satisfied ;  at  the  third  session,  on  Oct.  13,  he 
presented  a  further  petition  against  Dioscorus, 
addressed  to  the  council,  in  which  he  represents 
himself  as  speaking  on  behalf  of  himself,  of 
Flavian  (roD  h  kytots)  and  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
He  urges  the  iniquities  of  Dioscorus  at  Ephesus, 
and  begs  for  complete  exculpation  for  himself,  and 
condemnation  for  Dioscorus.  (For  the  conduct 
of  the  latter  and  his  condemnation,  et  s.  v.  p.  86 1 ; 
Labbe,  iv.  381.)  We  find  Eusebius  again  in  the 
fourth  session  oi  the  council,  taking  a  part  in  the 
case  of  certain  Egyptian  bbhops  who  declined  to 
condemn  Eutyches,  alleging  in  excuse  that  they 
were  bound  to  follow  their  patriarch  (U.  Dios- 
corusX  and  that  in  so  doing  they  were  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  council  of  Nicaea.  Eusebius 
has  but  one  word  to  say,  «*  i|ff  Morroi  **  (Labbe,  iv. 
513  a).  We  find  him  a  little  later  (fifth  session, 
Oct.  22)  siding  at  first  against  the  imperial 
officers,  and  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  legates  for 
making  no  addition  to  the  coundrs  definition  of 
faith.  (Labbe,  iv.  558  D;  cf.  Bright,  Bi$t.  of 
the  Chmvh^  p.  409.)  Afterwards,  however,  he 
assisted  at  the  revision  which  made  that  defi- 
nition a  completer  expression  of  the  doctrine  of 
Leo*s  tome.  In  the  eleventh  session  we  find  him 
(699  a)  voting  for  the  deposition  of  both  claim- 
ants, Bassian  and  Stephen,  to  the  see  of  Ephe- 
sus, on  the  ground  that  both  alike  had  been 
irregularly  consecrated.  He  appears  in  the  fif- 
teenth session  (Oct.  23),  as  signing  the  much- 
contested  twentv-eighth  canon  of  the  council  on 
the  subject  of  the  position  to  be  held  by  the  see 
of  Constontinople.  [Lbo  L]  The  last  time  that 
Eusebius's  name  appears  Is  in  the  rescript  of 
the  emperor  Mercian,  June  452.  This  rescript 
has  for  its  special  object  to  rehabiliUU  the 
memory  of  Flavian,  but  it  secures  also  that  the 
condemnation  of  the  robber  council  sfiould  in  no 
way  injure  the  repuUtion  of  Eusebius  and  Thee* 
doret.  (Labbe.  iv.  866.)  Nothiog  more  is  kaowo 
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of  finsebiiu.  Hi«  name  indeed  nppefln  in  the  list 
of  bUhops  signing  the  decrees  of  the  council  mt 
Rome  in  ▲.!>.  503,  but  this  list  certainly  belongs 
to  some  earlier  council.  (Of.  Baron,  ann.  503, 
ii.)  Comparing  him  with  Flarian  we  omnot 
help  feeling  that  there  was  a  want  of  generosity 
in  his  treatment  of  £utyches,  whose  superior  in 
logical  power  and  theological  perception  he  un- 
doubtedly was.  But  none  can  deny  him  the  credit 
of  haring  been  a  watchful  guardian  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  all  through  his  life,  and  a  keen- 
sighted  and  persistent  antagonist  of  error, 
whether  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  who  by  his 
sufferings  for  the  orthodox  faith  may  be  said  to 
hare  merited  the  title  of  Confessor.        [C.  6.] 

EUSEBIUS  (85)  EMESEIOJS,  bishop  of 
Emesa,  now  Hems,  in  Syria,  c  ▲.D.  341-359.   He 
was  bom  at  Edessa,  of  a  noble  family.     As  from 
his  earliest  years  he  was  taught  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, his  parents  must  hare  been  Christians. 
Eusebius  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education  which,  begun  in  his  native  city  under 
teachers  who  resorted  thither,  was  carried  on 
m   Palestine,  and  subsequently  at  Alexandria. 
In  Palestine  he  studied  theology  under  the  cele- 
brated Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  Patrophilus  of 
Scythopolis,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the  Arian 
leanings  which  distinguished  him  to  the  end  of 
his  life.      Jerome  terms  him  *'the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  Arian  party,"  ^  signifer  Arianae 
factionis  "  {Chron,  sub  ann.  x.  Constantii),  and 
his  Arian  tenets  are  spoken  of  by  Theodoret  as  too 
well  known  to  admit  question.    (Theod.  Eranist 
Dial.  iii.  p.  257,  ed.  Scbulze.)    About  a.d.  331 
Eusebius  visited  Antioch.    Eustathius  had  been 
recently  deposed  and  banished,  and  the  see  was 
occupied  by  one  of  the  short-lived  Arian  intruders, 
Euphronius,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of 
intimacy.     His  heterodox   leanings  would  thus 
receive  additional   strength.      Eusebius's   high 
personal  character  and  reputation  for  learning 
marked  him  out  for  the  episco|riate.    He  had, 
however,  no  desire  to  become  a  bishop,  and  to 
avoid  being  compelled  by  force  to  take  the  office 
upon  him,  according  to  the  strange  custom  of 
the  time,  he  left  Syria  and  repaired  to  Alex- 
andria.   Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  in  the  celebrated  schools  of  that  city. 
When  he  had  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
their  systems,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  of  which 
Flaodllns  (otherwise  called  Pladllus)  was  the 
Arian  bishop.    Eusebius  was  received  with  the 
honour  doe  to  his  learning  and  reputation  for 
pietv.     Flacdllns  received  him  into  his  episcopal 
residence,  and  admitted  him  to  his  friendship  and 
oobfidence.      When  the  Arian  synod    met    at 
Antioch    a.d.    340,    under    the    predominant 
jufluenoe  of  Eusebius  of  Nicoraedia,  to  nominate 
a  successor  to  the  newly  deposed  Athaaasius,  the 
unstained  life,  attractive  eloquence,  and  popular 
manners  of  Eusebius,  together  with  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  Alexandria  and  its  leading 
inhabitants,  marked  him  out  for    the  vacant 
throne.    Eusebius,  however,  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  vield  to  his  namesake's  wishes.    He 
well  knew  now  deservedly  beloved  Athanasius 
was  with  the  Alexandrians,  and  he  shrank  from 
tho  storm  of  unpopularity  a  bishop  in- 
ioat  wooM  have  to  meet.    He 
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scrnples,  however,  to  the  episcopate  were  by  this 
time  overcome,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
created  bishop  of  the  see  of  Emesa.    This  dtT, 
situated  on  the  river  Orontes  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Libanus  range,  some  distance  to  the  north 
of  Laodicea,  was  famous  for  its  magnificent  tempU 
of  Elagabalns,  the  Syrophenidan  son-god,  frooi 
which  the  young  priest  Bassianua,  himself  also  a 
native  of  Edessa,  had  been  chosen  by  the  anof 
as  their   emperor,  assuming  the  title  of  the 
deity  whose  minister  he  hi&  been.    A  report, 
based  on  Eusebius's  astronomical  studies,  hud 
reached    the  excitable  inhabitants  that   their 
newly  chosen  bishop  was  a  sorcerer,  addicted  to 
judicial  astrology.     His  approach  was  the  signal 
for  a  violent  popular  commotion,  befive  which  he 
fled,  taking  refuge  with  his  friend  and  future  pane- 
gyrist, George,  bishop  of  Laodicaa.     By  his  exer- 
tions, and  the  influence  of  FlacdUos  of  Antioch, 
and  Narcissus  of  Neronias,  the  people  of  Emesa 
were  convinced  of  the  groundlessoeas  of  their 
suspicions,  and  he  obtained  quiet  possession  of 
his  episcopal  see.    He  was  a  great  fiivourite  with 
the  emperor  Constantius,  who  took  him  with 
him  as  a  counsellor  and  friend  on  several  of  his 
military  expeditions,  especially  those   directed 
against  Sapor  11.,  king  of  Pervia.     It  is  singular 
that,  as  we  learn  from  Sozomen,  the  charge  o^ 
Sabellianism   was   brought  against  one  whoee 
Arian  leanings  were  so  pronounced.    The  histo- 
rian attributes  the  charge  to  mere'  malevolence, 
excited  by  jealousy  of  his  exalted  qualities.    H» 
death  occurred  before  the  end  of  a.d.  359.    He 
was    buried    at  Antioch  (Hieron.  de  FSr.  JiL 
101).    His  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
George    of  Laodicea,  who  ascribed  mincnlooa 
powers  to  him. 

Eusebius  of  Emesa  was  a  very  copiooa  writer, 
and  his  works  enjoyed  much  popularity.  Jerom< 
(u.  8.)  speaks  somewhat  contemptuously  of  hii 
productions  as  merely  elegant  and  rhetorical  oom^ 
positions,  written  with  a  view  to  applauso,  chiefl] 
studied  by  those  who  delight  in  having  tliemaelved 
dapt  (rapii  r*v  KpSmit  xau^rrmv).  Ho  partica^ 
larizes  treatises  against  the  Jews,  the  GeiiUloa,an^ 
the  Novatians,  an  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  th< 
GalaUans  in  ten  books,  and  a  very  Urve  numbei 
of  very  brief  homilies  on  the  Gospels.  Tbo  wholt 
of  these  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  n  DUfvta 
Ucn  agamat  the  Jews,  Theodoret  has  proserve^ 
two  passages  on  the  impassibility  of  tko  Son  a 
God,  a  truth  for  which  he  says  Ensebios  OBdaiBt 
many  and  severe  struggles,  which  he  qnotos  wit] 
high  commendation  in  his  Eramiief  (pmJL  vA 
p.  258,  ed.  Schulxe).  Theodoret  also  speaks  o 
works  of  his  against  Apelles  (^osr.  fa^  iu  85] 
and  Manes  {ib»  26).  He  also  wrote  a  oommci 
tary  on  Genesis,  of  which  Jerome  speaks  depre 
ciatorily  (Qtiaest  u»  Oen.  tern.  iii.  p.  213X  a» 
of  whidi,  as  well  as  of  his  commentaries  on  th 
New  Testament,  fragments  occur  in  tho  Oaiemm 
Three  homilies  are  aooepted  by  some  anUMMritic 
as  genuine,  and  are  printed  by  lligne :  (1}  on  th 
descent  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Hadoo  sod  hi 
preaching  there ;  (2)  on  the  treachery  of  Jndas 
(3)  on  the  Devil  and  Hell.  Fifty  homilieo  put 
lished  in  Latin  byGagne,  Piaris,  1547,  are  a  mcl 
cento  made  up  f^m  various  Latin  fathers.  A| 
the  extant  remains  of  Eusebius  are  printod  b 
Migne,  PcUroloa,  tom.  Ixxxvi.  i.  p.  461  Hi  and  h 
MaI,  Bmioth,  Aoeo,  tom.  iL  p.  528  ff.  Sen  al4 
Fabridus,  BibL  Qraee.  tom.  vii  pi  412  S.  ^ 
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Hark.  (Socr.  U.  E,  \L  9 ;  Sot.  H.  E,  iii.  ft ; 
Ikc^  HE. 'a.  5;  TilleiiMmt,  iUtn.  Eod.  tom. 
rLp.313;  Care,  JEBUL  LH.yoL  i.  p.  207  ;  Oudio, 
lifcLp.3».)  [K.V.] 

ICBEBIUS  (18X  t»Mhop  of  EpipluuiU  in  Syria 
S— ja,  Kwtli  cMt  oif  ApMnea.  He  was  present  at 
:k  MBid  general  oouncil  at  Constantinople, 
AJu  381f  at  repreeentatire  of  the  Syrian  church. 
(XaiSiiL  568;  Le  Qnien,  Or.  Chritt.  ii.  917.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

I0SEBIU8  (37)  I.,  bishop  at  the  Roman 
^  of  501,  described  as  *«  Fanestrensis " 
()ta<  Til  399  c)l  He  is  beliered  to  hare  been 
t^  tUri  biibop  of  Fano,  between  ViUlis  and 
\^(^  Ada  83.  18  Apr.  u.  542 ;  Ughelli, 
M  te.  1 658X  in  whidi  case  he  mar  be  the 
asM  tf  tbe  IbllowiAg.  [C.  H.] 

HJSEBIUB  my,  bishop  of  Fano,  accom- 
fMMd  peps  John  L  when  Tbeodoric  compelled 
kia  ts  gt  oa  a  minloB  to  the  emperor  Justin  in 
^  te  ABoajmns  Valesianns,  Le,  the  chronicle 
i^ludnan  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  according  to 
Vattaad  BsUer  Egger,  ifofnun.  Bentm  ftai.  et 
l^  1878,  p.  373  (ed.  Gardthansen,  1873, 
^i3X  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EU8EBIU8  (99X  bishop  of  Foligno,  c.  740  to 
c  760  (Cappelletti,  Le  Ckiae  tf  lUdia,  iv.  401). 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

CCSEBIUS  (40X  bishop  of  Gabala.  in  Syria, 
««ti  of  Laodioea.  He  was  present  at  the 
•nei  gfaeial  council  held  at  Constantinople, 
^  3SL  (Mansi,  uL  568;  Le  Quien,  Oriene 
CSritL  a  797.)  [J.  de  S.] 

EU8KB1U8  (41),  bUhop  of  Gadara ;  the  only 
130VB  kisbop  of  PsJestine  who  subscribed  the 
nacflsf  Aatioch,  A.n.  341.  (Mansi,  ii  1307 ;  Le 
<.«%  Or.  CV.  iiL  597.)  [C.  H.] 

CU8EBIU8  (4SX  bishop  of  Grasse,  pre- 
tty Aatibea;  Tid.  of  AnUbes,  Nos.  9^  la 

IU8EB1U8  (48),  bishop  of  Heraclea  Pontica, 
Btki  pcoriace  of  Honorias,  present  at  the  oecu- 
Bnueal  eooBdl  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431.  (Le  Quien, 
itku  Ckritt  I  573  ;  Mansi,  ir.  1213.)  [L.  D.] 

n?8KBIU8  (44X  bishop  of  Huesca,  signs  acts 
■^  tk  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  653 
^J«vr«4italaai,  IiL  448).  [M.  A.  W.] 

SJ81SBIU8  (4iX  bishop  of  Jabruda,  in  Phoe- 
aeisSieaBda,  north-east  of  Damascus ;  mentioned 
*  ^  Acts  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D. 
fil,  ^  kis  Metropolitan  Theodorus  of  Damascus, 
*^  ^fMd  in  the  name  of  certain  absent  bishops. 
Obaii,riL  169;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ.  Vi.  845.) 

[J.  de  a] 

XrSSBIU8  (40),  suppoMd  patriarch  of 
'wehn;  mentioned  only  in  Hugo's  Life  of 
«9UTtn(eap. 2,1  28,*m  BolL  Acta  8S.4  0cL 
^jatX  where  it  k  related  that  this  saint,  on 
"■^  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  is  honourably 
"^M  there  by  the  patriarch  Eusebius.  Le 
VittiWhediscusaes  the  subject  fully  (Or.  Chr. 
^SSlpUoes  him  between  Theodorus  1.  and 
^iLcir.  A^.  772.  See  also  Papebroch  on 
At  IMMsrdU  ef  JenuaUm,  in  Boll.  Ada  88. 
«.iI«trod.p.xMriL  [C,H.l 
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EUSEIUUS  (47),  bishop  of  Jubaltiana,  in  the 
Byzacene  province  of  Africa.  One  of  the  catholic 
bishops  summoned  to  a  conference  with  the 
Arians  at  Carthage,  and  subsequently  sent  into 
exile,  where  he  died,  by  Hunneric  the  v  andal  king 
of  Africa,  A.D.484  (Morcelli,  Africa  Chritt.  i.  192; 
Noiitia  in  Victor.  Vit.  58,  Migne,  Patrol  LaU 
iTiii.).  [L.  D.] 

EUSEBIUS  (48X  bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria 
Prima.  He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where 
he  became  a  deacon.  In  the  persecution  under 
Valerian,  a.I>.  257,  when  the  venerable  bishop 
Dionysius  had  been  banished  from  Alexandria, 
Eusebius  remained  behind  in  the  city,  ministering 
to  the  confessors  in  prison,  and  buryiog  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  martyrs.  The  faithfulness  of  his 
senrices  is  gratefully  commemorated  in  a  lettct 
of  Dionysius  (apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  11).  During 
the  civil  strife  which  followed  the  death  of 
Valerian,  when  Alexandria  was  in  revolt,  a.di 
262,  Aemilianos,  who  had  assumed  the  purple, 
was  driven  into  the  strong  quarter  of  the  city 
called  Bruchium,  where  he  was  besieged  by 
Theodotus,  the  seneral  of  Gallienus,  and  was 
hard  pressed  by  nmine.  Eusebius  without  the 
entrenchments,  and  his  friend  Anatolius  within 
the  besieged  quarter,  strenuously  exerted  them- 
selves to  lessen  the  horrors  of  the  siege.  Euse- 
bius baring  obtained  promise  of  quarter  from 
Theodotus  for  all  who  would  surrender  them- 
selves, informed  Anatolius,  who  induced  the 
senate,  cooped  up  in  Bruchium,  to  accept  the 
terms  for  all  useless  hands.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  besieged  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  escape,  including  a  large  number  of 
Christians,  many  disguising  themselves  as  women 
and  making  their  way  out  by  night.  The  fugi- 
tives were  kindly  received  by  Eusebius,  who 
supplied  them  with  food  and  medicine,  and 
carefully  tended  the  sick  and  suffering.  On  the 
summoning  of  the  synod  at  Antioch,  A.D.  264,  to 
consider  the  charges  against  Paul  of  Samosata, 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  being  unable  to 
be  present  through  age,  oommissioned  Eusebius 
as  his  representative.  The  see  of  Iju>dicea  was 
then  vacant.  The  Laodiceans  resolved  that 
Eusebius  should  be  their  bishop,  and  when  he 
was  about  to  refuse  he  was  seixed  and  forcibly 
consecrated.  As  bishop  of  Laodicea  he  sat  at  the 
synod  when  Paul  of  Samosata  was  deposed,  A.D. 
270.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  old  friend  Ana- 
tolius SidSoxos  kyoBhs  iya$ov.  (Euseb.  ff.  E.  rii. 
11;  ibid.  32;  Tillem.  Mim.  BoctA.  iv.  304;  Le 
Quien,  Or.  Chritt,  iL  792 ;  Neale,  PatriarchaU  of 
Alexandria,  i.  77 ;  Fatrio.  of  Antioch,  54.) 

[E.V.] 

EUSEBIUS  (49X  bishop  of  Larissa,  in  Syria 
Secunda,  south  of  Apamea.  He  signed  the 
synodical  epistle  of  the  province  of  Syria 
Secunda  addressed  to  Joannes,  AJX  51  &  (Mansi, 
viii.  1049 ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Chritt.  a  920) 

[J.  de  Sv] 

EUSEBIUS  (50X  fifth  bishop  ofLe  Puy^  M* 
lowing  Roridus  I.  and  succeeded  by  St.  Paulianoa. 
(GaU.  Chritt.  iL  688;  Gams,  Seriet^Hsc  666.) 

[Sw  A.  B.J 

EUSEBIUS  (51),  ona  of  the  buhopa  of  Mace- 
donia  addressed  by  Innocent  I.  (Ep.  17,  Pat.  La^. 
XX.  527X  and  doubtless  the  one  of  the  same  nama 
amon^  tha  Miificdnaian  bishops  whom  ChiyeoilMi 
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thaaks    fur    their   firm   a'lherence,    ▲.D.    406. 
(Chryiost.  Ep.  163 ;  Pat.  Qr.  lu.  706.)    [C.  H.] 

EUSEBIUS  (08).  ST.,  sixth  bishop  of  MAcoo, 
•ncoeading  St  Jtutns,  and  followed  by  Floren- 
tine^ ;  present  at  the  following  connciU,  Hicon, 
▲.D.  583,  Lfons  in  the  same  year,  and  Valentia  in 
the  year  584  or  585.  He  was  buried  in  the 
oborch  of  St.  Clement  at  MIoon.  (OaU,  Chritt. 
It.  1041  *  Mansi«  iz.  936,  943,  946.) 

[8.  A.  B.] 

EUSEBIUS  (58),  bishop  of  Magnesia  on  the 
Maoander  in  the  prorinoe  of  Asia,  one  of  the 
Arian  seceders  to  Philippopolis  from  the  council 
of  Sardioa,  A.D.  347.  (Le  Quien,  Orieai  ChruL 
i.  697 ;  Mansi,  iiu  139.)  [L.  D.] 

EUSEBIUS  (64),  bishop  of  Magnesia,  near 
Mount  Sipylus,  in  the  province  of  Asia,  present 
at  the  council  of  Ephesus  ▲.D.  431.  (Le  Quien, 
OrienB  C^iai,  i.  735 ;  Mansi,  It.  1215.) 

[L.D.] 

EUSEBIUS  (M),  bishop  of  Maranopolis,  an 
unknown  town  in  Mesopotamia,  subscribing  to 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451,  through  his 
metropolitan,  Simeon  bishop  of  Amida.  (Le 
QniTn,  Oriens  Christ  i.  1007 ;  Mansi,  yii.  165.) 

[X.D.] 

EUSEBIUS  (MX  twenty-itecnnd  bishop  of 
Milan,  between  Lasarus  and  Qeruntius,  succeed- 
ing the  former  in  449.  He  was  one  of  the 
bishops  of  Milan  to  whom  Ennodius,  bishop  of 
Paria,  in  the  succeeding  generation  dedicated 
epigrams  in  rerse.  This  author  calls  Eusebius 
a  Greek,  who  came  into  those  parts  from  the 
East  out  of  regard  to  a  people  that  were 
strangers  to  him.  At  the  time  of  his  election 
to  the  see  he  was  a  deacon  at  Milan,  and  Ughelli 
states,  upon  what  authority  does  not  appear, 
that  he  was  consecrated  by  pope  Leo  the  Great. 
At  the  period  of  his  accession  the  controrersy 
was  on  foot  that  led  to  the  assembling  of  the 
fourth  general  council,  which  commenced  At 
Chalcedon  on  Oct.  8,  451.  In  anticipation  of  it 
Eusebius,  at  Leo's  request,  held  a  synod  of  his 

{»roTince,  in  which  was  considered  the  important 
etter  which  Leo  had  recently  addressed  to 
Flavian  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  giving  his 
view  of  the  doctrine  in  dispute.  The  Tetter  was 
entirely  satisfactorv  to  the  synod  of  Milan,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  known  from  an  extant 
synodioal  epistle  of  Eusebius  addressed  to  Leo, 
and  now  printed  among  the  epistles  of  Leo  (ep. 
97  in  Fat,  LaL  liv.  945^  and  in  Mansi  (vi. 
141).  Its  editorial  date  is  August  or  September, 
451,  and  it  was  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
eighteen  suBfrag^ans.  According  to  the  traditions 
of  the  church  of  Milan,  as  related  by  Ughelli 
and  Cappelletti,  Eusebius  shewed  much  seal  in 
restoring  the  churches  which  had  been  ruined  by 
the  Gothic  invasion  of  north  Italy,  and  in  re- 
newing the  service  books  which  had  been  burnt. 
An  ancient  metrical  inscription  in  the  church  of 
St.  Thpcla  (given  in  the  note  at  Ennodius  as 
cited  below)  commemorates  him  as  the  restorer 
of  that  church  in  particular,  after  its  destruction 
by  fire.  Ughelli  states  that  Eusebius  was  pre- 
sent at  pope  Hilary's  synod  at  Rome,  Nov.  17, 
465,  and  that,  returning  to  Milan,  he  died  Aufif. 
12,  466,  and  was  buri^  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
Stephen.  But  in  the  list  of  bishops  attending 
tko  Boman  synod  his  name  is  not  included,  nor 
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is  Milan  represented  si  all  (Mansi,  vii.  965),  a 
circumst:i3oe  which  suggests  either  that  the  see 
was  then  vacant,  or  that  Eusebius  was  im  his 
last  illness.  Cappelletti  does  not  accept  Ughelli'a 
statement,  but  believes  Eusebius  to  have  died  in 
465.  (Ughelli,  ItaL  Sacr,  iv.  50;  CappeUetti, 
Le  ChietedrncUia,  xi  110,  301 ;  Ennod.  Conn,  lik 
ii  carm.  86  in  Pat.  LaL  IxUL  350.)        [C  H.] 

EUSEBIUS  (67),  bishop  of  Miletus ;  his  nam* 
is  found  in  the  list  of  tkt  Hioene  &thers,  a.i>. 
325.  (Le  Quien,  Orimu  ChriMt.  i.  919 ;  Mansi,  it 
695.)  [L.  D.] 

EUSEBIUS  (88),  bishop  of  Nantes,  present 
at  the  first  council  of  Tours,  461.  (Strmond, 
Omoaia  GalUaey  i.  126 ;  GaU,  ChnsL  xiv.  797.) 

TR.  T.  S.1 

EUSEBIUS  (89),  bUhoo  of  Naples,  c*644- 
650.  (0€$ta  Efiiaotmoram  NeapolUanonmif  part 
i,  28,  in  Sariptores  Rsnim  Italioarwn  et  Ltmgdb. 
1878,  p.  416.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EUSEBIUS  (00),  bishop  of  NiOQMEDiA.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  this  prelate  is  de- 
rived almost  exclusively  from  the  embittered  lan- 
guage of  his  theological  antagonists,  and  from  the 
hinte  given  by  them  concerning  the  extraordinary 
influence  he  wielded  over  the  fortunes  of  some  oiP 
the  great  party  leaders  of  the  4th  century.  The 
fascination  Eusebius  exercised  over  the  minds  of 
Constantine  and  Constantius,  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  utilixed  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
law,  in  order  to  punish  his  theological  enemies, 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  blinded  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  were  not  alive  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  then  under  discussion,  and 
persuaded  the  unwary  into  a  belief  of  the  prac- 
tical identity  of  his  personal  views  with  thoee  of 
the  Catholic  church,  together  with  the  political 
and  personal  ascendancv  he  achieved,  reveal 
mental  capacity  and  diplomatic  skill  worthy  of 
a  better  cause.  During  twenty  years  his  shadow 
haunts  the  pages  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians 
of  the  period,  Uiough  they  seldom  bring  us  fiioe  to 
face  with  the  man,  or  preserve  either  his  spoken 
words  or  his  correspondence.  Some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  expressions  of  his  thought  which 
have  survived  have  been  latterly  brought  into 
discredit.  The  chronology  of  his  life  is  singularly 
perplexed,  and  while  studying  it  we  must  steer 
our  way  through  conflicting  statements  of  the 
only  authorities  to  which  we  can  appeal. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  pertinacity 
and  even  ferodtv  with  which  Eusebius  and  his 
party  pursued  the  Homoousian  leaders,  and  to 
reconcile  their  sleepless  and  dogged  antagonism 
to  the  great  Catholic  bishops  with  their  well« 
accredited  compromises,  their  shiftings  of  front, 
and  their  theological  evasions.  Dr.  Newman 
(  The  Ariant  of  the  Fowrth  Century,  p.  272)  admite 
their  consistency  in  one  thing, "  their  hatred  of  the 
sacred  mystery."  He  thinks  that  this  mystery, 
**  like  a  spectre,  was  haunting  the  field  and  dis« 
turbing  the  complacency  of  their  intellectual 
investigations."  Their  consciences  did  not  scruple 
to  "  find  evasions  of  a  test."  They  undoubtedly 
compromised  themselves  by  signature,  and  tif 
they  were  as  unscrupulous  as  their  enemies  sup- 
posed, might  thenceforward  have  dismissed  the 
controversy  from  their  minds.  Yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fiu;t,  they  did  not  treat  as  either  insignificint 
or  unimportant  that  which  they  were  in  Jm 
habit  of  declaring  to  be  such ;  but  they  set  all 
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ir  BMBiMiy  of  charch  and  empire  in  motioo 
ba£ont  thflir  Utitndin«ri«n  view  on  the  con- 
riaec  of  tJM  church. 

TW  f  trufeny  betVMD  the  ArUn  and  the 

etMn  tuM  on   prpblfms  and  Inqniriee  of 

lUh  tki  fell  wlntioa  lies  beyond  the  range 

tf  tk  kom  intellect.    They  agreed  as  to  the 

mifm  tti  exalted  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God, 

t^  bolh  dike  described  the  relation  between 

iW  fal  ud  Mcond  hypoetaait  in  the  Godhead. 

MtMvUch  if  fanaged  to  at  in  the  paternal 

■1  Hal  itktion.    They  eren  agreed  that  the 

S«  «M  •'begotUn  of  Hit  Father  before  all 

■«yi''— M>re  the  eommenoenient  of  time,  in 

u  iaiAUe  nnnoer — that  the  Son  wat  the  ori- 

pMtar  of  the  ettegoriet  of  time  and  place,  that 

'hj  Em  ova  will  and  ooontel  He  hat  tubeitted 

Un  tnc  aad  before  i^et,  at  perfect  (Sod,  only 

tactile  aad  inehaageable.'*  (Letter  cfAriui  to 

^h^^tfSieomeJiapreeerffedbyl^eodoret^LS,) 

IWf  aTMithat  He  wat  *'Qod  of  God,"  *«Ught 

'  it^tt"  *^  worthy  of  all  honour  and  wor- 

I  k^  TWtfthodox  went  farther,  and  in  order  to 

dra  tha  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God  wat 

I  Mite  tad  not  relatire,  infinite  and  not  finite, 

I  Hrtiithtt  He  wat  of  the  tame  obvla  with  the 

^  hkr.  There  Ariot  and  Eotebint  ttopped,  and 

I  FMOC  the  significance  of  the  image  of  Father 

I  ai Sot  by  Btterialiitic  analogies  into  logical  oon- 

^eaw.  they  argued  that  **  generation     implied 

te  *  there  was  fa  period,  rather  than  a  « time  *] 

vbaHe VM Bot,^  that  «He  wat  not  before  He 

■a  bogottea.**     The  one  element,  taid  they, 

I  nxk  tht  Son  did  not  poaieet  by  hit  generation 

M  the  ettfia!,  aheolnte  o^ia  of  the  Father. 

^  viele  that  to  say  the  contrary  wat  an 

*«piilT  to  whidi  we  conld  not  listen,  eren 

Aa^  the  heretics  (meaning  the  party  of  Alez- 

!  9kt)  ihoahi   thrwten    at    with   a  thousand 

teii*(Theed.L5).     •«  We  afikm,**  said  Euse- 

ba,ia  hii  oae  extant  authentic  letter,  addressed 

hPkaliBisofT7re(Theod.L6X  that  ''thereU 

■  eh*  it  aabegottea,  and  that  there  alto  exists 

*^,  vho  did  in  trath  proceed  from  Him,  yet 

^  en  aot  made  out  of  His  substance,  and 

^^  not  at  all  participate  in  the  nature  or 

■**«Li  of  Him  who  is  unbegotten.***    The 

*^  ff9w%  dixsy  in  this  exalted  region  of  specu- 

kti«,  ib4  thooght  trembles  at  it  dogmatiset  on 

^  itenal  nature  of  the  internal  ** relations'* 

liW  astore  of  the  •«abeolnte"  and  Infinite 

^;  ket  if  we  fi»Uow  out  the  logical  oonclu- 

^  tktt  are  involTed  in  the  denial  of  the 

'  ■♦^1  rtatement  on  thit  trantcendental  theme, 

^  h  aere  easy  to  understand  the  abhorrence 

^ttelich  the  dogmatie  negations  of  the  Arians 

**nprded  by  the  Oathouc  church. 

^>pntioB  taken  by  Arius  and  Eusebius 

*M  a  rirtoal  Dithdsm,  and  re-opened  the 

■v  to  a  aorel  Polytheism*    After  Christianity 

■f  tiiiMphed  oTer  the  gods  of  heathendom, 

^^mmtti  to  be  re-introdudng  them  under 

^  lOMft.    The  numerical  unity  of  God  wat 

*y^  a  theae  tpeculationt ;  and  a  tchitm,  or 

AwtArarication  of  interettt  in  the  Godhead, 

^  te  he  pooeibla.     Moreover  the  *  Dirinity ' 

iftbi  beunate  Word  wat  on  this  hypothesis 

^teGed ;  and  to  behind  the  Deity  which  He 


'Ok 


i  to  dam  him  wltti  Heter- 
at  that  earty  period  of  bit 
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claimed  there  loomed  another  Godhead,  between 
whom  and  Him^ielf  antagonism  might  easily  be 
predicated.  The  Gnosticism  of  Marcion  had 
already  drawn  such  antagonism  into  sharp  out- 
line, and  the  entire  riew  of  the  person  of  the 
Lord,  thus  suggested,  rapidly  degenerated  into  a 
cold  and  unchristian  humanitarianism. 

The  exigencies  of  historic  criticism  and  of  the 
exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  compelled  the 
Arian  party  to  discriminate  between  the  Word,  the 
power,  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  Son,  The?  oculd 
not  escape  the  conclusion,  since  God  could  rferer 
hare  been  without  His  ^  logos,**  that  the  Icgoe 
was  in  some  sense  etemaL  Ther  could  not  ho- 
nestly apply  their  neg^tiTe  formulae  to  the  logos, 
and  so  took  adrantage  of  the  distinction  dr&wn 
in  the  Greek  schools  between  A^yof  drSidferot, 
identifiable  with  the  wisdom,  reason,  and  self- 
consciousness  of  God,  and  X070S  Tpo^H>pue6sf  the 
setting  forth  and  going  out  at  a  particular  epoch 
of  the  divine  energy.  The  latter  they  regsjrded 
as  the  A^f  which  was  made  flesh  and  might 
be  equated  with  the  Son.  ^The  external  (pro- 
phoric)  word  was  a  created  Being  made  in  the 
beginning  of  all  things  as  the  risible  emblem  of 
the  internal  (endiathetic)  word,  and  (used  as)  the 
instrument  of  G6d*s  purposes  towards  Hih  crea- 
tion.** (Newman,  /.  c  199 ;  cf.  Athan.  Hat.  Oono. 
Arm,  et  Setew:,  cap.  ii.  §  18.) 

The  orthodox  party  admitted  the  double  use 
of  the  word  A^ot,  allowed  that  it  answered 
to  the  eternal  wisdom  and  also  to  the  eternal 
manifestation  of  God,  and  discarding  the  tram- 
mels of  the  figurative  expression  by  which 
the  internal  relations  of  the  Gudhead  can  alone 
be  represented  to  us,  they  declare!  that  they 
could  not  carry  the  materialistic  or  temporal 
accompaniments  of  our  idea  of  Father  and 
Son  into  thu  ^  generation,**  and  boldly  accepted 
the  tublime  paradox  with  which  Otigen  had 
refuted  Sabellianism,  vix.  the  **  eternal  genera- 
tion of  the  Son.**  To  suppose  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Father  and  Son  other  than  eternal  wat 
to  be  involved  in  the  toils  of  a  polytheistic  ema- 
nation and  Gnostic  speculation.  As  they  were 
compelled  to  formulate  expressions  about  the 
infinite  and  eternal  God,  they  concluded  that  any 
formula  which  divided  the  essence  of  God  left  in- 
finity on  the  one  side,  and  the  finite  on  the  other, 
u  e,  that  there  would  be,  on  this  hypothesis,  an 
infinite  differenoe  even  in  majesty  and  glory 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  wat 
blasphemy  to  those  who  held  the  Divinity  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

The  controversy  was  embittered  by  the  method 
in  which  Arius  and  Eusebius  appealed  to  Holy 
Scripture.  They  urged  that  Godhead  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  divine  nature  were  attributed  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  same  terms  in  which 
similar  distinctions  are  yielded  by  God's  will  and 
appointment  to  other  creatures,  angelic,  human, 
or  physical  (Theod.  H,  E,  i.  6,  8),  and  thus  the 
rank  in  the  universe  of  the  Redeemer  of  thi 
world  might  be  indefinitely  reduced,  and  all  the 
confidence  placed  in  Him  ultimately  proved  to 
be  an  illusion.  The  method  of  argument  had  a 
tone  of  gross  irreverence,  even  if  the  leaders 
can  be  quite  acquitted  of  blasphemous  levity  or 
intentional  abuse.  It  is  diflScult  aiiequately 
to  appreciate  the  wrath  shewn  by  Alhanasius 
{Contra  Arianoe^  Serm,  i.  1;  De  Cone,  Ar.  &a 
cap.  ii.)  against  the  metre  chosen  by  Anna  Hn 
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the  compoiitioB  of  hit  ThaKou  He  and  EoMbiiis  | 
doabtless  calculated  the  effect  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  elephantine  joke  which  rouaed 
the  ire  of  toe  church  Fathers.  At  any  rate,  we 
can  see  that  if  the  angle  of  the  original  contro- 
versy be  almost  microscopic  to  modem  eyes,  yet 
the  arc  subtending  the  angle  may  itself  become 
infinite  if  we  follow  out  to  the  full  its  legitimate 
consequences.  Two  perfectly  parallel  lines  may 
apparently  correspond  with  two  lines  which  in- 
tersect at  a  great  distance,  yet  a  measoreless 
difference  between  them  will  manifest  itself  if  we 
follow  our  two  pairs  of  lines  out  into  infinity. 

One  of  the  tactics  adopted  by  the  Arian  or 
Eusebian  party  was  to  accuse  of  Sabellianism 
those  who  did  not  accept  their  interpretation  of 
the  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
We  can  easily  believe  that  many  Arians,  and 
many  CSatholics,  who  were  not  versed  in  i^iloso- 
phical  discussion,  were  incapable  of  discrimina- 
ting between  the  views  of  Sabellius  and  an 
orthodoxy  which  vehementlv  or  unguardedly 
condemned  the  Arian  position.  Eusebius  re- 
pudiated violently  the  Pantheistic  tendency  of 
the  Sabellian  doctrine.  They  dreaded  a  merely 
modal  Trinity.  It  was  perilous  in  their  opinion 
to  regard  Father,  Son,  and  Holy^Qhost  as  merely 
subjective  aspects  of  the  Divine  Being.  They 
repudiated  an  *'  incarnation  of  the  Logos  (which) 
became  little  more  than  a  figurative  personality 
of  divine  power  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  a 
mere  man.  (Newman.)  It  was  politic  of  them 
to  charge  Athanasius,  Eustathius,  Ifareallsa  of 
Ancyra,  and  others,  with  Sabellianism,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  the  world,  if  not  the  church, 
believe  that  the  tables  were  turned,  that  they 
alone  held  the  Catholic  faith,  and  that  those  who 
refused  to  tolerate  their  negative  definitions 
were  "  impious  heretics." 

Eusebius  of  Nioomedia  is  the  most  prominent 
end  most  distinguished  man  of  the  entire  move- 
ment. It  has  been  confidently  and  plausibly 
argued  that  Eusebius  was  the  teacher  rather 
than  the  disciple  of  Arius.  Athanasius  himself 
made  the  suggestion.  At  all  events,  we  learn 
on  good  authority,  that  of  Arius  himself^ 
that  they  were  fellow  disciples  of  Lucian 
of  Antioch  (Theodoret,  ff,  E.  i.  5).  It  is 
true  that  Ludan  afterwards  modified  his  views, 
and  became  a  martyr  for  the  &ith,  but  his 
rationalising  spirit  produced  a  great  effect  on 
the  schools  of  Antioch.  Antioch  was  singularly 
prepared  by  Jewish  prejudices,  and  by  the 
remains  of  the  Ebionitic  and  Essenic  spirit  which 
lingered  in  certain  parts  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Mesopotamia  [Paulds  op  Samosata]  to 
receive  a  rationale  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which 
was  deprived  of  its  mystery  and  of  its  authori- 
tative claims.  Aristotelian  logic  was  quickening 
an  incipient  nominalism,  and  broad  eclecticism 
was  growins  rank  in  the  schools  of  Antioch. 
Lucian  imbibed  and  consecrated  the  tendency. 
Eusebius  submitted  to  his  influence  before  he 
came  into  contact  with  Arius.  According  to 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,^  Eusebius  was  a  distant 
relative  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  therefore  pos- 
sibly a  relative  of  Constantino.* 

*  Hist  x%\\.  c  9:  •'  Nioomedlse  sb  EaseMo  edoostos 
li/^({MMUM3eplsoopo,qnem  genere  longtos  cooltogebat." 

«  Tbe  BenedictiMS  make  conjectures  as  to  this  reUilon> 
ship  between  Jullsn  and  Kutiebius;  Tillemoot,  however, 
can  ace  no  good  ground  for  iliem  (JTm.  vL  741). 
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We  know  nothing  farther  of  his  earl}-  history^ 
nor  how  he  came  to  enter  or  serve  the  church. 
Constantino  implies  that  at  one  time  he  was  the 
friend  and  supporter  of  Lidnius.  It  may  have 
been  through  the  wife  of  Licinius  and  sister  of 
Constantino  that  he  received  his  first  ecdedajitical 
appointment.  Tliis  was  the  bishopric  of  Berytva 
(Beirout)  in  Syria,  the  port  which  would  be 
much  used  by  all  travellers  from  Antioch  or 
Damascus  to  the  West.  We  cannot  say  under 
what  pretext  he  was  translated  to  the  episcopal 
see  of  Nioomedia,  a  city  which  dnoe  the  aocessioi 
of  Diocletian  was  still  the  prindpal  seat  of  the 
imperial  court.  The  Encifolioal  Letter  nf  tke 
EgypOam  CoimcS  comments  severely  on  the 
step :  **  He  left  the  one  see  oontrarv  to  the  law, 
and  contrary  to  the  law  invaded  the  other ;  he 
deserted  his  own  see,  for  he  foiled  in  affection, 
and  took  possession  of  another's,  though  he  failed 
in  a  plea.  *  In  Nioomedia  the  ambitious  spirit 
of  £Aisebius,  and  personal  relations  with  the 
imperial  fomily,  gave  him  much  influence. 
^'He  was,**  says  Soxomen  {H,  E.  L  15),  ««a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  aad  held  in  high 
repute  at  the  palaoe."  The  palace  and  cathe- 
dral of  Nioomedia  were  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  [DiOCLsnAif],  and  here 
were  spun  the  webs  by  which  the  Arian  con- 
spiracy for  a  while  prevailed  over  the  £uth  and 
disdpline  of  the  church.  One  of  the  most  autho- 
ritative documents  of  Arianism  is  a  letter  sent  by 
Arius  to  Eusebius  of  Nioomedia,  when  stung  by 
what  he  describes  as  his  persecution  and  affliction, 
following  the  first  suspension  of  his  presbyteral 
functions  at  BancaUs,  Alexandria,  and  in  which 
[Arius]  he  reminds  Eusebius  of  their  ancient 
friendship,  and  briefly  states  hu  own  views.  He 
boasts  that  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  Theodotus  of 
Laodicea,  Paulinos  of  Tyre,  Athanasius  of  Ana- 
zarbus,  Gregory  of  Berytus,  Aetius  of  Lydda, 
and  aU  the  bishope  cf  the  Eatt,  if  he  is  oom- 
demned,  must  be  condemned  with  him  (Theod. 
ff,  E.  L  5).  There  is  no  subtlety  of  thought 
or  expression  in  this  letter,  but  a  tone  of 
honest  and  stupefied  indignation  that  ideas 
which  he  regaxxls  as  fundamental  should  be 
assailed  by  **  the  impieties  "  which  were  subse- 
quently enshrined  in  the  creed  of  Nicaea.  The 
alarm  created  by  the  conduct  of  Anns  and  the 
numerous  friends  which  he  appeared  to  make  in 
high  quarters  induced  Alexander  of  Alexandria 
to  indite  his  &mous  letter  to  Alexander  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  has  something  of  an  encydical 
chanujter,  and  which  was  sent  in  some  analogous 
form  to  Eusebius  of  Nioomedia  and  to  other  pre- 
lates. Exasperated  by  its  tone,  the  latter  called 
a  coundl  in  Bithynia  (most  likely  at  Nioomedia 
itself)  of  the  friends  of  Arius,  who  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  address  numerous  bishops,  desirine 
them  to  grant  communion  to  the  Arians,  and 
requiring  Alexander  himself  to  do  the  like  (Sox. 
L  15). 

Moreover  these  proceedings  drew  from  Euse- 
bius a  written  expression  of  his  views,  in  a  letter 
to  Paulinus  of  Tyre.  This  epistle  is  preserved 
by  Theodoret  (i.  6).  Eusebius  at  that  time 
bdieved  Alexander  of  Alexandria  to  be  in  doo* 


«  ApoL  egaintt  Ariamh  p.  33  in  BUtorieal  Trwtt  e$ 
^UofiositM  of  tbe  Ozfirad  lAbrary  <if  the  FnUurg,  wbert 
tbiK  transUtHm  of  EoseMos  Is  likened  to  adqlterT.  CI 
the  note  on  transUtlons  (tfritfj* 
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^mltnt,  bat  Bot  BO  &r  gone  but  that  Panli- 
M»  If  1m  virt  to  try,  might  pat  him  right. 
IcBkli  thfl  todt  amimption  that  the  partj  of 
ikmlniMMrted  **tico  onbegotten  bdngSy^a 
p^aa  ittflrlj  denied  hj  themaelTea.  He  repa- 
Aliiiftnagly  the  idea  that  the  Son  was  made 
a  mf  mam  out  of  the  a nbetanoe  of  God.  In 
KbdBcUrie  theSoB  *«  to  be  entirely  distinct 
a  Btlvt  ad  power,"  that  the  method  of  His 
eipMliia  b  known  only  to  God,  not  eren  to 
*i  Sa  Wwmlf.  Stress  is  laid  by  Eosebios  on 
kMefthe  Ttrb  **  created,"  in  ProT.  Tiii. 
&4&  The  term,  he  said,  coold  not  have  been 
■ritflkt  *«wisdoai"  of  whieh  the  prophet 
mtfm^mni^knffotasr^fbvkf.  ''For 
M  vUck  prvemit  from  Him  who  is  onbegotten 
ke  nid  to  have  been  created  or  founded 


tkmhfWmvhj  another."  The  effect  of  the 
■rf  "Kgsttcn  "  is  reduced  to  its  minimum  by 
ifa^tfal  the  term  is  used  of  "things,"  and  of 
pMi  otinly  different  in  nature  from  God. 
*fta.-  •'kiasl,"  and  ''drops  of  dew"  are  in 
ifatit  Kripians  said  to  be  "  begotten  "  of  God. 
Ibaivi,  Eutbins  argued,  the  term  cannot  and 
*m  Mfi  csrry  similarity,  still  less  identity  of 


Oi  tW  first   eihibition   of   the    dirergent 

'  pBss  «f  Alexander  and  Arius,  the  emperor 

Cartiatiat  treated  the  conflict  as  if  it  were 

«  ofiUe  of  easy  adjustment  by  a  wise  exer- 

I  •  ^  Christian  temper.    In  the  rear  324  he 

■M*  Aem  a  joint  letter,  which  he  entrusted 

^  ftaof  of  Cordora  (Sozomen,  ff.  E.  L  16^  in 

;  *^  W  called  upon  the  disputants   for  his 

I  i^  nd  fer  the  sake  of  peace,  to  terminate 

I  ^  ouaUwusy.    The  dispute  was  a  "  trifling 

i  m  Muk  Tcrial  dispute^^  and  he  called  on 

*ifcyaUats  to  regard  the  problem  as  secondary, 

■1  ti  vge  that  any  difference  of  judgment  was 

Mfitiyt  with  uakNi  and  communion  on  their 

>i    U  is  highly  probable  that  the  mind  of 

CiBiatiae  had  been  led  to  this  step  by  the 

^iH>  «f  llHeemedia,  while  the  strong  pressure 

I*  ipaa  Alexander  to  reoeire  Arius  into  com- 

Mia  swreoonds  with  the  subsequent  and  per> 

«^t  dnaad  of  the  Euaebians.    The  effort  at 

^iitioa  ftiled,  although  it  was  conducted  by 

*"*3fy  diplomacy  vaA.  tact  of  the  renerable 

,■■«.   As  the  dispute  was  no  mere  rerbal 

i#Ua,  Wt  did  in  r«Uity  touch  the  Tery  object 

^Bviai  vership,  the  ground  of  religious  hope, 

■f^  otty  of  the  Godhead,  such  words  o(  re- 

**<anea  peared  firesh  oil  on  the  flame.  Arius 

*9^  wdemned  by  a  eouncU  at  Alexandria, 

<k«tin  East  wna  disturbed,  and  the  well- 

^**>  ttterftrenoe  of  the  emperor  augmented  the 

■My  ef  the  disputants.    The  angry  letter  of 

^■AiatiBe  to  Arius,  which  must  hare  been 

*f*fcBaft<r  his  condemnation  by  the  Alexandrian 

^Kdmd  hefiraa  the  council  of  Nicaea,  shews  that 

^■fanee  of  Enaebius  must  now  hare  been  in 

^^OM.*   Thongh  Constantino  was  no  theolo- 

^  ts  hated  a  recalcitrant   subordinate  in 

^■A  er  slate,  and  hence  the  undoubted  Tacilla- 

^^^  Bind  towards  Alexander,  Arius,  Euse- 

■^  tti  Athaoasius.    The  next  appearance  of 


S.    The  letter  is  pre- 

(iH.  1)  In  Greek,  and  glren 

a  Main  theVsticaD.    Bar. 
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Eusebius  is  at  the  oecumenical  council  of  Nicaea 
in  325,  where  he  does  not  hesitate  to  play  the  par^ 
of  the  defender  of  the  exoommusicated  presbyter, 
and  to  be  the  advocate  and  interpreter  of  hia 
opinions  before  the  counciL  We  must  concede 
to  him  some  credit  for  moral  courage  in  risking 
his  position,  not  only  as  a  bishop,  but  as  a  court 
fiiTourite,  for  the  sake  of  his  ineological  view^ 
and  in  opposing  himself  almost  single-handed  to 
the  nearly  unanimous  judgment  of  the  first  repro« 
sentatire  assembly  of  the  Christian  episcopate— 
a  judgment  now  Iknned  into  enthusiasm  br  the 
breath  of  martyrs  and  monks  from  the  Anricsn 
monasteries,  and  accepted  hurriedly  but  passion- 
ately by  the  emperor  of  the  world.  The  courage 
was  of  short  duration,  and  made  way  for  disin- 
genuous wiles.  He  soon  displayed  an  incon- 
sistent and  temporizing  spirit.  Whetiier  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  the  discussion  coTered  a 
merely  verbal  difference,  we  know  not,  but  it  is 
certain  that  when  the  Arian  bishops  in  the 
council  found  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Redeemer 
was  declared  by  the  vast  majority  to  be  of  the 
very  essence  of  Christian  doctrine,  they  made 
every  effort  to  accept  the  terms  in  which  that 
Godhead  was  being  expressed  by  the  council, 
making  signs  to  each  other  that  term  after  term, 
such  as  *' Power  of  God,"  "Wisdom  of  God," 
"Image  of  God,"  "Very  God  of  very  God," 
might  be  accepted  because  they  could  use  them 
of  such  divinity  as  was  "  made  "  or  constituted 
as  such  by  the  Divine  appointment.  Thus  they 
were  becoming  parties  to  a  test,  which  they 
were  at  the  same  moment  intending  to  evade. 
The  term  Hcmoouikm^  as  applied  to  the  Son  of 
God,  rallied  for  a  while  their  conscience,  and 
Eusebius  declared  it  to  be  untenable.  According 
to  Theodoret  (i.  8),  the  "  formulary  propounded 
bv  Eusebius  contained  undisguised  evidence  of  his 
blasphemy;  the  reading  of  it  occasioned  great 
grief  to  the  audience  on  account  of  the  depravity 
of  the  doctrines ;  the  writer  was  covered  witn 
shame,  and  the  impious  writing  was  torn  to 
pieces."  The  feebleness  and  inconsistency  of  the 
Arian  party  is  exaggerated  by  Theodoret,  for  he 
adds,  "  the  Arians  unanimously  signed  the  con* 
ftssion  of  fiuth  adopted  by  the  council."  Thi4 
is  not  precisely  the  case.  There  were  seventeen 
bishops  (Sox.  i.  20^'  who  in  the  first  instance 
refused  their  signatures,  among  them  both  the 
Ensebii,  Theognis  of  Nicaea,  lienophantus  o^ 
Ephesus,  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  Theonas,  Patro- 
philus.  Narcissus,  Maris,  and  others.  Eusebius  d 
Oaesarea,  after  long  discussion,  signed  the  symbol, 
which  was  in  fact  an  enlargement  of  a  formal 
creed  that  he  had  himself  presented  to  the 
council  in  its  entirety,  on  the  ground  that  the 
negative  dogmata  of  the  Arian  party,  which 
were  anathematized  by  the  council,  could  not  bt 
found  in  Scripture.  Others  of  his  party  fol- 
lowed. According  to  Theodoret  (i  9X  ^^T  *^^ 
with  the  exception  of  Secundus  and  Theonas, 
joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Arius,  and  Sozo- 
men (i.  21)  declares  explicitly  that  Eusebius  of 
Nioomedia,  with  others,  "  sanctioned  "  the  deci- 
sion of  the  synod  as  to  the  consubstantiality  of 
the  Son,  and  the  excommunication  of  those  who 
held  the  Arian  formulae ;  but  Sozomen  goes  on 

t  Fblloetorgliis  mentions  twenty-two  nsmes,  but 
Hcfcle.  oo  the  ■uthorlly  of  Socrates  and  boxooMtt,  limits 
them  to  sevcnleen. 
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to  my  that  ^  it  ought  to  be  known  that  Ease- 
bins  and  TheogniA,  althoueh  they  asueated  to 
the  eiposition  of  fkith  set  forth  by  the  council, 
neither  agreed  nor  tubseribed  to  the  depotUiott 
t(  Ariui.  He  may  hare  drawn  a  distinction 
between  anathematising  his  supposed  views,  and 
consenting  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  dvil  degra* 
dation  of  the  man.  Otherwise  these  two  state- 
ments are  somewhat  inconsistent.  Sosomen, 
apparently,  malces  this  refusal  to  sign,  on  the 
part  of  Eusebius  and  Theognis,  to  hare  been 
the  reason  or  occasion  of  their  own  exile,  and 
of  the  filling  up  by  Constantine  of  their  re* 
spectire  sees  with  Amphion  and  Chrestns. 
Philostorgins*  seems,  in  the  fragments  of 
his  worthless  history  which  remain,  to  have 
put  another  oolonr  upon  the  transaction.  He 
admitted  that  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  the 
Arian  party,  with  the  exception  of  Secundus  and 
Theonas,  signed  the  symbol,  and  adds  that  they 
did  it  deceitfully  (^r  S^X^),  and  with  the  mental 
reservation  of  substituting  in  their  case  4fu»io^Mr 
(of  similar  substance),  for  4fu»o^ior  (of  the  same 
substance).  He  adds,  according  to  his  editor, 
that  they  did  this  under  the  direction  of  Con- 
stantina,  the  sister  of  Conttantine ;  and  further 
he  relates  that  **  Secundus,  when  sent  into  exile, 
reproached  Eusebius  for  having  signed,  saying 
that  he  did  so  in  order  to  avoid  going  into  exile, 
and  that  Secundns  expressed  a  confident  hope 
that  Eusebius  would  shortly  be  exiled,  an  event 
which  took  place  three  months  after  the  council." 
Moreover  Athanasius  (de  Decretii  Syn,  Nio,  oc  3, 
18)  expressly  says  that  Eusebius  signed  the 
formulary,  and  made  no  reference  to  any  reser- 
vation of  either  kind. 

Notwithstanding  their  signature,  for  a  reason 
whkh  is  not  cleared  up  peHectly,  Eusebius  and 
Theognis  were  banished  for  nearly  three  yj^rs 
ftrom  their  respective  sees.  Theodoret  (Jj.  E, 
i.  20)  preserves  a  portion  of  a  letter  written 
by  the  emperor  Constantino  against  Eusebius  and 
Tiieognis,  and  addressed  to  the  Nioomedians. 
The  document  displays  bitter  animositv,  and, 
for  so  astute  a  prince,  a  curious  simplicity.^ 
Considerable  confusion  accompanies  it,  and 
Baronius  has  seen  fit  to  assign  its  composition  to 
a  much  later  period.  As  it  refers  to  the  period 
of  the  Mioene  council  and  the  feeling  then 
entertained  by  Constantino  towards  Eusebius,  it 
is  important.     Constantino  reveals  a  privata 

S'udge  against  Eusebius  for  his  conduct  when 
dnius  was  contending  with  him,  and  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  seised  the  accomplices  of  Eusebius, 
and  to  have  possessed    himself  of  damaging 

Eipers  and  trustworthy  evidence  against  him. 
e  reproaches  Eusebius  with  having  been  the 
first  defender  of  Arius,  and  with  having  deceived 
him  in  hope  of  retaining  his  benefice.  This  is 
coupled  with  angry  refsrence  to  the  conduct  of 
Eusebius  in  urging  on  Alexandrians  and  others 
the  duty  of  communion  with  the  Arians.  And 
this  pertinacity  is  suggested  by  Constantino  as 
the  actuating  cause  and  occasion  of  his  exile. 
Now  Epiphanius  (ffaer.  IxviiL)*  details  the 


f  PhIL  K  jr.  QoChofM.  ed.  IMS,  L  0. 

k  The  letter  Is  also  invtenred  entire  by  Oelaslns  of 
Cysioas,  and  in  a  MS.  said  to  have  been  f«iii  Ytf  JosUnlan 
to  pope  Vigllins.    (Bsronios.  Ann.  329.  ^  vllUxU.) 

t  See  ample  dlscuMJon  of  tbe  qoe«Uoa,  Uanmium  Ann. 
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circumstances  of  the  union  of  the  Meletiaa 
schismatics  with  the  Arian-s  and  the  diidn- 
eennous  part  taken  by  Eusebius  in  promiduf 
his  good  offices  with  the  emperor,  if  they  ia 
their  turn  would  promote  the  return  of  Arias 
to  Alexandria,  and  would  promise  inter-com- 
munion with  him  and  his  party.  **I  waa 
myself  deluded  and  deceived  by  Eusebius,"  said 
Constantino,  i  '^  In  everything  he  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  desire  of  him  whose  mind  is  full  of 
evil.  ...  I  s«it  orders  for  the  apprehension  of 
certain  individuals  in  Alexandria  who  opposed 
our  faith  (tj8,  Arians),  but  those  good  and 
excellent  bishops  who  by  the  clemency  of  the 
council  had  been  admitted  to  penitence  (C«. 
MeletiansX  not  only  received  than  under  their 
protection,  but  also  participated  in  their  evil 
deeds.  Hence  I  came  to  the  determination  of 
banishing  those  ungrateful  persons  to  some  far 
distant  region."  "niis,  doubtless  from  ite  con- 
nexion, refers  to  Eusebius  and  Theognis. 

The  terms  of  hatred  and  disgust  with  which 
Constantino  speaks  of  Eusebius  in  this  letter, 
render  his  early  return  to  Nioomedia  rerj 
pussling.  Sosomen  (ii.  16)  and  Socrates  (1.  14) 
both  record  a  letter  which  in  the  year  a.d.  328. 
Eusebius  and  Theognis  wrote,  not  to  Constantino, 
but  to  **  the  Biahopg,"  explanatory  of  their 
views,  in  which  these  men  say,  **  We  hold  the 
same  ^ith  that  you  do,  and  that  after  a  diligent 
examination  of  the  word  dfioo^iof,  we  are 
wholly  intent  upon  preserving  peace,  and  that 
we  are  sedooed  by  no  hereby.  Having  proposed 
for  the  safety  of  the  church  such  suggestions  as 
occurred  to  us,  and  having  certified  what  we 
deemed  requisite,  we  signed  the  confession  of 
faith.  Wir  did  not  certainly  m^  the  onatAemaSj 
but  this  was  not  because  we  impugned  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  but  because  we  did  not  believe 
the  accused  to  be  what  he  was  represented  to  ns, 
the  letters  we  had  received  from  him  and  the 
discourses  he  had  delivered  in  our  presence 
compelling  us  to  entertain  a  contrary  opinion  of 
him.  So  far  from  opposing  any  of  the  decrees 
enacted  in  your  holy  synod,  we  assent  to  all  of 
them — not  because  we  are  wearied  of  exile,  but 
because  we  wish  to  avert  all  suspicion  of  heresy. 
.  .  .  The  accused  having  justified  himself  aid 
having  been  recalled  from  exHe,  kc  kc  we 
beseech  you  to  make  our  supplications  known  to 
our  most  godly  emperor,  and  that  you  imme- 
diately direct  us  to  act  according  to  your 
will.**  If  this  letter  is  a  genuine  utterance 
of  the  mind  of  Eusebius,  it  demonstrates  the 
fact  of  his  partial  and  incomplete  signature  of 
the  symbol  of  Nicaea,  and  that  the  incom- 
pleteness turned  on  pereonal  and  not  on  doc- 
trinal grounds.  It  vindicates  somewhat  the 
character  of  Eusebius,  it  assigns  the  cause  of 
the  exile  to  that  inchoate  signature,  it  implies 
the  return  of  Arius  from  exile,  independently  of 
his  personal  influence,  and  reveab  what  mo^ 
be  granted  to  be  a  certain  chivalrous  regard  to 
the  character  and  safety  of  Arius.  Other  state- 
menu  of  Sosomen  (iL  27)  are  in  harmony  with 
it,  for  he  relates  that  an  Arian  priest  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Constantina  (sister  of 
Constantino  and  widow  of  LiciniusX  who  repre- 
sented to  her  that  Arius  was  the  victim  of 
Alexander's  personal  enmity.    Sosomen  f^irthtf 

J  Letter  of  Coostaniine  (Tbeod.  i.  »> 
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tim  tkt  ike,  at  a  dying  Kqactt,  besonght 
Cttimtim  BDt  to  lure  good  men  in  perpetual 
W^MSt,  §wi  that  this  induced  Constaniine 
tt  fciait  Arias  to  draw  up  an  artftillj- 
itad  dKamest  tiproMire  of  his  fiuth,  which 
i^idd  a  sjood  of  bishops  at  Jerusalem,  and 
■I  «nfk  to  placate  the  Tacillating  mind  of 
tbapcnr. 

TWn  aie  raasona  for  hesitating  to  reoeire 
iw  ftatmcBts.  The  part  said  to  be  taken 
trCWtntiii  in  tiie  return  of  Arioa  is  ham- 
mti  hf  lerious  chronological  difficulties  ;k 
H  tb  ktltr  itaelf  is  in  ol^ous  contradiction 
«tk  tilt  iridence  already  offered  that  Eusebius 
■dlWaif  iigned  the  symbol,  anathemas  and 
tL  If  ttej  bad  not  signed,  they  would  hare 
la  loidied  then  and  there,  and  not  as 
ffcilatwyia  mys,  *' three  months  after  the 
oaeO,*  is  Nor.  335.  Eren  Socrates  implies  it 
m  iftfr  the  coanoQ.  The  banishment  could 
M  kn  tskea  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
taiy«  ef  Athtnasins,  or  he  would  in  his 
■awtni  nferenees  to  Eusebius  have  mentioned 
i.  Dt  Brogiiei  urges  that  it  would  be  much 
■SI  fwkble  that  some  other  influence  brought 
l^oa  Ooastantine  should  hare  fint  secured 
liriteBof  the  bishops,  and  then  that  they 
Mi  kfe  secured  the  recall  of  Arius  from 
%nL  The  dreumstance  that  it  should  hare 
«a  liditned  to  the  bishops  rather  than  to 
WwiHae  is  treated  as  suspicious,  because 
Mn  bad  noi  been  condemned  by  tkentj 
•■{  k  idtf  signed  the  formularies.  The 
<if«i  ipviooBoe»  of  the  letter,  on  the  other 
^  MU  upon  the  assertions  of  Philostorgius 
(t9)ad  Epiphantus  (Izriii.  5)  that  Eusebius 
tij^  m  the  anathemas  and  sign  ta  Mo,  Are 
i»  li  WieTe  them  against  the  conjoint  testi* 
^  of  Seaonen  and  Socrates,  who  expressly 
^•QBaotcBt  representation  of  another  kind, 
■Itee  ladoabtediy  more  farourable  to  Euse- 
k?  Tbe  difficult  about  the  recall  of  Arius 
^  W  reduced  by  a  statement  of  Sozomen 
f>fi)  tbat  Eu^ius  and  Theognis  secured  the 
■n  rf  Alios  to  Akxcatdria^  whereas  the  letter 
^  ^  Sosfluicn  and  Socrates  merely  refers 
kkaneall  from  exile. 

Tk  ant  powerful  argument  of  De  Broglie 
^^kcn  against  the  genuineness  of  the  letter, 
*^vritten  from  the  exile  of  Eusebius,  is 
^dttei  of  Athanasius,  who  nerer  once  makes 
^^tbtsrgoment  it  would  have  put  into  his 
^^  at  to  the  ideotitr  of  the  position  and 
■taHilt  of  Arius  and  Eusebius. 

Mtrtui|in»*  tells  us  another  rumour  that 
^  tk  ooandl  Eusebius  desired  to  hare  his 
^  opeaged  frcm  the  list  of  signatures,  and 
■ariar  itatcment  is  repeated  by  Soxomen 
K-tl)aitbe  poesible  cause  of  the  banishment 
^wtbiia.  The  &ct  may,  notwithstanding 
%  tinnt  judgment  of  many  historians,  have 
tkrt  EoMbius  signed  the  formulary,  ex- 
ai  the  time  the  view  he  took  of  its 
aad  how  he  discriminated  between  an 
of  eertain  positions  and  the  persecu- 
M  ^  m  iadividnal.     It  is  probable  that 

*^LIL  TtOmaiA,  JMa  Mir  h  QmciU dt  Jfiee, 
■•'a  AirIeiilH<M,ait.xiL 

^  Ui  tiaMMit  pfeserved  In  lib.  ▼.  cap.  8  of  the 
Ftdei,  bj  Mioetaa  Chooiata. 


a  signature,  thus  qualified,  may  have  saved  him 
fVom  immediate  banishment,  that  in  the  ooursa 
of  three  months  his  sympathy  with  Arius  as  a 
deposed  and  banished  man  probed  old  sores  in 
the  mind  of  Constantino,  and  his  underhand 
prooeeding  with  the  Meletians  roused  the 
emperor's  indignation  and  led  to  his  banish- 
ment. The  probability  that  Arius  was  recalled 
first,  as  positively  stated  in  what  purports  to  be 
a  contemporary  document,  it  certainly  greater 
than  that  merely  h  priori  probability  on  which 
De  Broglie  insists.  Moreover,  if  Arius  had  been 
restored  to  &vour,  the  vacillating  mind  ot 
Constantino  may  have  been  moved  to  recall  the 
two  bishops.  At  all  events,  about  329  we  find 
Eusebius  once  more  in  high  favour  wHh  Con- 
stantino (Socrates,  If,  E.  i,  23),  discharging  his 
episcopal  functions,  persuading  Constantino  that 
he  and  Arius  held  substantially  the  creed  ot 
Nicaea. 

The  course  thenceforward  pursued  by  Eusebius 
was  to  use  his  great  power  at  the  court,  and  the 
ascendancy  he  had  again  acquired  over  the  mind 
of  Constantino  to  blast  the  character  and  quench 
the  influence  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates 
of  the  anti-Arian  views.  He  put  all  the  machinery 
of  church  and  state  into  operation  to  unseat 
Athanasins,  Eustathius,  Marcellus,  and  others ; 
and  by  means  which  are  open  to  the  severest 
reprehension,  he  steadily  tjnd  unscrupulously 
strove  to  enforce  his  latitudinarian  compromise 
on  the  Catholic  church.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  his  hand  in  the  letter  Con- 
stantino addressed  to  Athanasins,  now  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,"  in  which  Constantino  threatened 
Athanasins  with  deposition  if  he  did  not  admit 
to  the  church  those  who  were  anxious  for  such 
communion.  Moreover,  Athanasins  assures  us 
that  Eusebius  wrote  to  him  personally  with  the 
same  object  in  view. 

The  answers  rendered  by  Athanasins  both  to 
Eusebius  and  to  the  emperor  made  it  clear 
that  the  project  could  never  succeed  so  long 
as  Athanasins  remained  at  Alexandria.  This 
was  the  occasion  on  which  the  Meletians  were 
encouraged  to  concoct  the  earliest  of  those 
oharges  against  the  honour,  sobriety,  and  loyalty 
of  Athanasins,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
were  almost  lifted  into  arHcHiittanti8vrioadefUi8 
eodetiae. 

While  the  charges  against  Athanasins  were  in 
process  of  incubation,  considerable  controversy 
had  prevailed  between  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
and  Eustathius  of  Antioch  on  the  true  meaning 
of  the  important  term  Homoousios,  and  while 
Eustathius  [Eustathius  (3)],  in  his  great  zeal 
for  the  Kicene  faith,  had  strenuously  refVisod  to 
admit  Arians  into  comminion,  ho  laid  himself 
open,  in  the  opinion  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  to 
the  charge  of  Sabellianism  (Sox.  ii.  18).  This  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  for  Eusebius  of  Nlcomedia 
to  strike  a  blow  at  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Nicene 
formulary.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  treachery 
shewn  by  Eusebius  on  this  occasion.  Hi^  apoa- 
rently  friendly  visit  to  Eustathius,  on  his  wav  to 
Jerusalem  (Sox.  iL  19 ;  Theod.  i.  21^  the  gather- 
ing of  his  supporters  and  rallying  of  the  Anan 
notables,  on  his  return  to  Antioch,  shew  the 
scheme  to  have  been  deeply  laid.   Here,  A.D.  330 

•  **  EuseMus,**  says  Athanasiua.  **  caosfd  the  emperor  ta 
wrilo  to  me."  (Jfiol.  tonir,  Ar.  ft9 ;  Sm.  ii.  22;  Soo. !.  27^ 
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or  iMgioniiig  of  381,*  the  coaocil  of  hu  IHend* 
WM  held,  at  which  the  charge  of  Sabellianism 
was,  according  to  Theodoret  (i.  21)  and  Philo- 
•toxgins  (ii.  7%  aggrarated  by  the  accnsation 
Lronght  by  n  woman,  that  Eostathins  was  the 
frther  of  Mr  child. 

Socrates  makes  no  distinct  mention  of  the 
latter  charge,  and  it  mnst  be  remembered  that 
this  was  not  an  uncommon  device  of  the  enemies 
of  ecclesiastics.  We  maj  charitably  hope  that 
Eosebius  was  not  a  party  to  the  odious  incrimina- 
tion, but  it  is  obTious  tliat  some  such  charge  was 
brought,  for  Soxomen  speaks  of  the  accusation 
cf  **  unholy  deeds,"  and  Eusebius,'  the  historian, 
appears  to  oonfixm  it.  The  upshot  was  that 
.through  this  and  other  vamped-up  charges  of 
disrsipect  to  the  emperor's  mother,^  the  bishop 
of  Antioch  was  deposed  and  exiled  by  the 
Eusebians. 

The  letter  of  Constantino  upon  the  afiair,  and 
against  heretics  generally,  brought  the  con- 
troversy to  a  lull,  until  the  first  attack  upon 
Athanasius.  The  career  of  Eusebius  of  Mico- 
media  during  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his 
life  is  so  closely  intertwined  with  the  romantic 
sufferings  of  Athanasius  that  it  is  difficult  to 
indicate  the  part  he  took  in  the  persecution  of 
Athanasius  without  reproducing  the  story  of 
this  great  hero  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Tl^  first  charge  which  Eusebius  encouraged 
the  If  eletians  to  bring  against  Athanasius  con- 
cerned his  taxing  the  people  of  Egypt  for  linen 
vestments,  and  it  turned  upon  the  supposed 
violence  of  Macarius,  the  representative  of 
Athanasius,  in  the  act  of  reproving  (for  un- 
canonical  proceedings)  Ischyras,  a  priest  of  the 
CoUuthian  sect,  upon  the  overthrow  on  that  occa- 
sion of  the  altar  and  the  chalice.  These  charges 
were  all  absolutely  disproved  bv  Athanasius 
before  Constantino  at  Micomedia.  On  the  return 
of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria  he  had  to  encounter 
fresh  o]^[>osition.  The  well-known  but  pre- 
posterous story  of  the  murder  of  Arsenlus,  with 
its  grotesque  accompaniments,  was  gravely  laid 
at  his  door.  [Absekixis;  Athanasius.]  To 
this,  at  first,  he  disdained  to  reply.  Eusebius 
declared  even  this  to  be  a  serious  charge,  and 
made  much  capital  out  of  the  refusal  of  Athana- 
sius to  attend  the  council  at  Caesarea,  which 
was  summoned,  among  other  causes,  to  investigate 
it  (Theod.  i.  28>  In  335,  at  the  council  of  Tyre, 
Athanasius  was  compelled  to  attend,  and  meet  a 
complicated  series  of  accusations  of  the  most 
varied  character.'  Though  these  charges  were 
refuted  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  Athana- 
sius had  no  chance  with  his  infuriated  calumnia- 
tors, who  sat  as  his  judges,  and  who  refused  even 
the  evidence  of  their  own  senses  in  favour  of  the 
accused  prelate,  and  he  fied  to  Constantinople,  to 
lay  his  case  once  more  before  the  emperor.  In 
his  absence,  the  council  of  Tyre  passed  a  sentence 


•  Hersogisys  331 ;  Tmemontk  Newman,  and  De  BrogUe, 
end  of  330. 

w  Vita  QmiL  til.  60.  gives  Oonstantlne's  letter,  hi 
wbick  be  siys  to  tbe  AntioGhenea,  *  Yum  have  cast  out 
fron  yon  that  which  defllcd.  sod  received  In  its  place 
soaDd  morali^  and  oonoord." 

^  Athan.  EUL  Ar.  L  S. 

t  Hoc  il.  3S,  and  Enqfaietd  Letter  if  Ooumea  </ 
Kggptt  recounta  the  whole  nf  tbem,  aod  tbe  metbud  In 
which  tbej  were  dupued  of. 


of  deposition,  which  Arseniua,  who  was  said  to 
have  ht&i  murdered  by  him,  and  who  bad  oon- 
fessed  his  sin  and  shame  in  extant  letters 
to  Athanasius,  actually  signed.  Constantina 
summoned  the  whole  synod  of  Tyre  before  him. 
Eusebins  and  a  few  of  his  party,  Theognia» 
Patrophilus,  Valens,  and  Ursadus,  obeyed  th« 
summons,  and  confVonted  Athanasius.  InrteaJI 
of  standing  on  the  veracity  of  the  disproved 
charges,  upon  which  nevertheless  the  sentence 
of  deposition  rested,  Eusebius  and  his  friends 
met  him  with  new  accusations,  likelyto  damage 
him  in  the  view  of  the  emperor.  When  Atha- 
nasius protested  that  he  was  utteriy  unable  to 
do  that  which  was  alleged,  via.,  prevent  the 
importati<m  of  com  from  Alexandria  to  Con- 
stantinople, Eusebius  thundered  him  down 
with  the  declaration  that  he  was  a  rich  man, 
and  could  do  what  he  pleased.  Constantino 
yielded  to  the  apparently  malicious  invention  of 
Eusebius,  and  banished  Athanasius  to  Treves,  in 
Feb.  336.*  The  cause  of  banishment  is  obscure, 
as  Soxomen  says  nothing  about  the  delay  of  the 
corn-ships,  while  Athanasius  h.imatl((ApoLc  ArJ) 
says  that  this  charge  had  ht&i  raised  in  Con- 
stantine's  own  letters.  The  statements  of  the 
Apology  (§  9,  I  87)  are  slightly  divergent,  and 
twice  over  (Ap.  |  87,  HitL  Ar.  §  50)  Athana- 
sius declares  that  Constantine  sent  him  to  Gaul 
in  order  to  deliver  him  fx^m  the  fury  of  his 
enemies.  While  Athanasius  was  in  exile,  Euse- 
bius and  his  party  aimed  a  second  blow,  by  im- 
peaching Ifaroellus  of  Ancyra  for  refiasing  to 
appear  at  the  Council  of  Dedication  at  Jerusalem, 
A.i>.  335,  and  dso  for  Sabellianism,  an  implication 
of  heresy  to  which  he  exposed  himself  while 
xealously  vindicating  his  ref^isal  to  hold  com- 
munion with  Arians.*  [ASTSRiim ;  Mabceixus.} 
Maroellus  was  deposed  by  the  Eusebians,  and  not 
restored  to  this  see  till  the  council  of  Sardica 
reinstated  him. 

Arius  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Dedication, 
at  Jerusalem,  and  having  propounded  a  view  of 
his  faith,  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  council,  he 
WAS  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  sent  by  Eusebius  to  Alexandria,  whence,  aa 
his  presence  created  great  disturbance,  he  whM 
summoned  to  Constantinople.  There  Eusebius 
had  planned  his  public  reception  into  the  church. 
The  tragic  end  of  Arius  on  the  eve  of  his  public 
reception,  a.d.  336,  is  described  by  Soxomen  (ii. 
29,  30)  in  words  quoted  fh>m  Athanasius.  {De 
Mort0  Ariiy  £p.  ad  EpiK,)  The  death  of 
Alexander  of  Constantinople  followed  very 
shortly,  in  336,  when  the  effort  to  elect  Paul 
in  his  place  (without  the  consent  of  the  bishop 
of  Nicomedia)  roused  the  ire  of  Eusebius,  who 
intrigued  to  secure  hu  first  denoeition.*  Eusebius 
must  still  have  retained  the  fitvour  of  Constan- 
tino, as  he  appears  to  have  administered  baptism 
to  the  dying  emperor.  May  337.  Jerome  says  that 
by  this  act  Constantine  avowed  himself  an  Ariaa. 
**  But  all  history  protests  against  the  severity  of 
this  sentence''  (De  Broglie).  Hefele  supposes 
that  Constantine  regarded  Eusebius  as  the  great 
advocate  of  Christian  unity,  and  as  one  who 
felt  it  to  be  right  to  expel  from  positions  of 

*  Theod.  1.  31;  Sot.  IL  22.  23-2S. 

«  HeffBle.  Concitim-Ottchickte,  U.  32. 

•  After  his  retorn  and  second  bsnlsboMit,  PaulwM 
strangled.    iBUt.  Ar.^li  Sos.  UL  3.  4.) 
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kfvtanee  and  inflneiiM  In  the  church  those 
«l»  *m  flComhliog-blocks  in  the  waj  of  his 
MpnteMTf  chsiitf.  lloreoTcr,  in  the  eyes 
rfCovtutiBe,  Eufebins  was  one  who  had  signed 
tk  IHeeoc  fTmbol,  and  had  renounced  the 
KI^HBi  tf  Arins.  Philostorgius  (ii«  1)  beliered 
ditEBMbias  vas  the  Arian  priest  to  whom  Con- 
itttiM  citrafted  his  ^  willy"  for  preeentatioo 
k  kii  mi;  it  is  far  more  probable  that  this 
inetieauy  wu  the  Arian  priest  called  by  later 
mm  EoiUthias,  who  at  sundry  important 
^•cb  cnrctied  much  influence  over  him. 
Thm  h  nuoB  to  think  that  Constantine  before 
b  ^«tk  had  determined  to  re^'tll  Athanasius, 
■d  Uis  ■  the  ostensible  ground  en  which  Con- 
tMm  IL  (Emperor  of  the  West)  took  the 
rttpi  Meenry  to  secure  that  result.  The 
grkMrtical  historians  of  the  period  often  differ 
a  tUr  chronology,  and  perplex  us  by  their 
impaH  ftsteoienu  as  to  the  time  when  Eusebins 
ni  iBHd  to  the  episcopate  of  Constantinople. 
IMafvt  (l  19)  accuses  Eusebius  of  unlawAil 
Cniiatifla  from  Nicomedia  to  Constantinople, 
*a  dinct  riolation  of  that  canon  which  pro- 
id^  hiihftpi  and  |nresbyters  from  going  from 
•  ci^  to  another,"  and  he  asserts  that  this 
htk  |lm  on  the  death  of  Alexander.  There 
k  brcwir,  proof  of  another  kind  that  Pftul, 
«!•¥«  tvict  henishwl  through  the  influenoe 
^Inehttti,  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
AluMder. 

hal  ns  nominated  by  Alexander,  but  the 
fmiim  party  put  forward  Maoedonius  (Sos. 
k.  4\  and  were  defeated.  The  dispute  thus 
uenid  rooaed  the  indignation  of  Constantius, 
ad  "tkrough  the  machination  of  the  enemies  of 
^tijned  wasconrened,  andhe  was  expelled 
^  tht  church,  and  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nico- 
■dk,  wBi  iKtaUed  in  the  bishopric  of  Couittanti- 
«pit,''aBd  with  this  statement  Socrates  (ii.  7) 
<pM.  Pud's  first  occupancy  of  the  see  must 
^  baa  brief  and  troubled.  Differences*  have 
ha  niied  as  to  the  time  when  Paul  was  first 
^■M,  sad  whether  he  suffered  from  the 
^■•fcku  charges  before  or  after  his  eleration  to 
^  bbaprie;  It  would  seem  that  he  was  biikop 
*^  Athsaaains  Tisited  Constantinople,  and 
^ni^  tt  aupposed  by  Pagi  to  hare  been 
*d(  N  hi*  own  instigation,  from  the  Tehcment 
^tt  he  had  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
C^^psrty  in  the  Constantinopolitan  church. 
inn&ag  to  him  Athnnasius  must  have  been 
"'■wtf  the  disomifitare  of  Paul  and  the  steps 
*^  U  to  the  eleciiai  of  Eusebius.  For  a 
*^theediieation  of  Julian  was  entrnsted  to 
ftt  omnljr  bishop,  who  had  unbounded  influence 
"vCoHUBtiBs.  Gibbon  sars  that  Julian  never 
*fRaed  aar  gratitude  to  l^usebius  for  his  in- 
*Mi0a.  wonius*  suggests,  with  nnscrupu- 
^bttcTMas,  that  Jnliui's  apostasy  may  be 
''''^•tfld,  in  part,  to  the  time-eerving  spirit  of 
^wuwt  conspienons  in  the  career  of  Eusebins. 
^"■^v  that  may  be,  the  course  taken  by  Con* 
**iB  vas  in  the  main  due  to  Eusebius. 

h3M  the  Euoebtiuis  held  a  synod  at  Antioch, 
2*^  Athaoasius  waa  once  more  condemned. 
■)U  (Kajr)  the  council  developed  into  the 
™^4  oMucil   m   Enoaeniiij  held  also   at 

^*fc«K  Vatoias,  and  Paglus  havo  discussed  H  at 
W.  (l0nilQs,/%i^{ilMM,ana.S4O,z.xLaiL) 
*«L«r.tftt. 
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Antiooh,  at  which,  under  the  presidency  of  Euse* 
bins  or  Placetus  of  Antioch,  and  with  the  assent 
and  presence  of  Constantius,  divers  canons  were 
passed,  which  are  esteemed  of  authority  by  later 
oecumenical  councils.  These  two  councils  are 
confounded  and  identified  by  Socrates  (iL  2),  and 
by  Soxomen,  and  strange  complications  have  arisen 
from  the  supposition  that  what  was  tre&ted  as  a 
true  synod  by  Julius,  and  was  termed  by  Hilary 
a  Synodua  Sanctorum^  could  possibly  have  passed 
resolutions  condemnatory  of  Athanasius.^ 

The  history  of  this  controversy  does  not 
belong  to  the  life  of  Eusebius.  The  crnel 
injustice  to  which  Athanasius  was  subjected 
by  long  exile  is  freely  attributed  to  Euse- 
bius, as  its  mainspring  and  constant  instiga* 
tor.r  Nevertheless  the  last  thing  we  are  told 
about  Eusebius  by  Socrates  (ii.  13)  is  that  he 
appealed  from  the  council  of  Antioch  to  Julius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  to  give  the  definitive  sentence  as 
to  the  faults  and  sins  of  Athanasius,  but  that  be- 
fore  the  sentence  of  Julius  reached  him,  **  immedi- 
ately after  the  council  broke  up,  breath  went 
out  of  his  body,  and  so  he  died,"  A.D.  342.  He  ki 
compared  by  his  theological  opponents  to  Ahab. 
The  «»urts  of  many  successive  emperors  are 
supposed  to  have  suffered  from  the  virus  oi 
his  influence,  and  the  world  to  hare  been  perma- 
nently damaged  by  his  errors  and  his  spite. 

In  addition  to  the  authors  already  cited  the 
following  modem  works  may  be  consulted. 
The  Om^MNis  of  8t.  Athanasius  agamst  th$ 
Ariansi  acoordmg  to  the  Bmedktme  Text^  with 
CM  Aooo'tfU  of  his  Life,  by  William  Bright, 
D.D. ;  Hefele,  History  of  ths  Christian  Cowtoiis^ 
translated  by  Prebendary  Clark  and  Mr.  Oxen- 
ham,  vols.  L  and  ii. ;  If  dhlcr,  Athanasius  der 
Orosseund  die  lOrohe  seiner  Zeit^l9U\  William 
Bright,  D.D.,  Bistory  of  the  Chwvh  from 
813-451,  1869;  Albert  de  Broglie,  L'Eglise  et 
r Empire^  1856,  tom.  ii.;  The  Arians  of  the 
Fourth  Century f  by  J.  H.  Newman,  4th  ed.  1876. 

FH.  R.  R.1 

EUSEBIU8(61),bishopofNilopolis(MeUcha) 
in  Egypt.  He  was  present  at  the  third  general 
council  at  Ephesus,  A.D.  431.  (Mansi,  iv.  1127  ; 
Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ,  ii.  589.)  [J.  de  S.] 

EUSEBIUS  (62),  bishop  of  Obba,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mauretania  Tingitana ;  banished  by  the 
Vandal  king  Hunneric  in  the  year  484  (Morcelli, 
Africa  Christ,  i.  248 ;  Notitia,  59,  in  Victor.  Vit. 
Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  lviii.>  [L.  D.] 

EUSEBIUS  (6S),  bishop  of  Olba  in  Isauria,  on 
the  river  Lamus.  Present  at  the  second  genera! 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  ▲.D.  381.  (Mansi, 
iU.  570 ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Chrutt.  ii.  1031.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

EUSEBIUS  (M),  twelfth  bUhop  of  Orleans, 
following  Dago,  and  succeeded  by  Leontius.  In 
his  episcopate  was  founded  the  abbey  of  Micy, 
or  St.  Mesnin,  where  the  Loiret  flows  mto  the 
Loire,  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans.  His  signature 
is  appended  to  Clevis's  charter.  (D'Achery,  Spi' 
cileyim,  HI  307;  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  Ixxi.  1158.) 
In  A.D.  511  he  was  present  at  the  first  council  of 
Orleans,  and  in  518  we  hear  of  him  as  burying 
the  body  of  St.   Laurian  bishop  of  Seville  at 
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Vatta  in  the  diooen*  of  Bourges,  and  he  lired 
long  enough  to  celebrate  in  520  the  fbneiml 
of  St.  llaximin  niinsel£  (Ftto  A  MasimiMi, 
MabilL  Acta  8S.  Ord,  S.  Bmisd.  eaec.  L  584; 
Ubbe,  Bibl.  Kov,  ii.  414;  OalL  Chritt,  rOL 
1413,  1527 ;  Mantt,  Qmc  TiiL  856.)  [S.  A.  K] 

EU6EBIU8  (66X  hishop  of  Oica,  Le. 
Ilu'^sca,  No.  44. 

KU8EBIU8  (66),  bUhop  of  PalaeopoHs,  a 
town  of  uncertain  position  in  the  proTinoe  of 
Aeia;  present  at  the  sjnod  held  at  Constonti- 
■ople  under  Mennaa,  A-D.  536.  (Le  Quien,  Oriern 
Ckritt.  i.  731;  Hand,  riii.  1146;  Gami,  Seriei 
Epiac  444.)  fL.  !>.] 

EUSEBIlfS  (67),  an  orthodox  biahop  of  Palee- 
tine,  who  eigned  the  Sardican  confession  of  faith, 
A.D.  348--4.  (Athanas.  Apolog,  oonir,  ArioH, 
«.  UL  S  50.)  [E.  v.] 

EU8EBIU6  (6S),  a  bishop  in  Palestine,  one  of 
those  to  whom  the  synodical  of  Theophilus  bishop 
of  Alexandria  in  the  year  400,  in  condemnation 
of  Origenism,  is  addr^sed.    (Jerome,  £p.  xdi.) 

[W.  H.  F.] 

EU6EBIU8  (69)  I.,  bishop  of  Pnris  dr.  555, 
between  Safiaracus  and  Germanus.  But  there 
is  much  dispute  among  French  writers  as  to  hit 
existence  {Qatt.  Chritt.  Tii.  17).  [C.  H.] 

EUSEBIU8  (70)  IL,  22nd  occupant  of  the 
Me  of  Paris,  succeeding  Ragnemodus,  ajk  591. 
Gregory  of  Tours  gires  the  following  account 
of  him.  Ragnemodus  bishop  of  Paris  died :  his 
brother  Faramodus,  a  priest,  was  a  candidate  for 
the  office,  but  one  Eusebius,  a  merchant  of  Syrian 
birth,  by  dint  of  many  presents  obtained  the  see. 
Made  bishop  he  dismissed  the  whole  BcMa  (ac- 
cording to  Ruinart,  the  readers,  singers,and  others 
who  were  under  the  direction  of  the  archdescon) 
of  his  predecessor,  and  appointed  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  the  offices  of  the  church.  Euse- 
bius,  howeyer,  did  not  enjoy  his  honours  long, 
and  on  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Faramodus  or  Faramundus,  whom  he  had  dis- 
appointed. (Greg.  Tur.  Biti,  Ihmc  x.  26  in 
Migne,  Patr.  Ut.  IxxL  558 ;  GaU.  ChriH,  vii.  22.) 

[Sm    A.    B.3 

EU8EB1US  (71),  bishop  of  Pelusium,  be- 
tween Ammonius  and  Georgius.  He  was  present 
at  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  431  (Mansi,  it. 
1127  A,  1219  B,  1366  D,  r.  615c).  His  contem- 
porary Isidore,  abbat  of  Pelusium,  depicts  him 
in  the  darkest  colours.  Kusebius,  according  to 
this  account — which  we  have  no  means  of 
checking—was  a  man  of  some  taste  and  some 
ability,  an  **  agreeable "  nreacher  {Ep.  i.  112; 
cp.  T.  301),  but  at  once  hot-tempered  (v.  196 ; 
cp.  iii.  44)  and  easily  swayed  by  men  yet  worse 
than  himself  {Ep,  u.  127;  t.  451);  his  hands 
were  not  dear  of  »imoniacal  gain,  which  he 
employed  in  the  building  of  a  splendid  church 
(i.  37 ;  ii.  246) ;  he  "  entrusted  the  iiock  to  dogs, 
woWes,  foxes**  (t.  147),  ^the  monasteries  to 
herdsmen  and  runaway  slayes  "  (i.  262) ;  he  was 
forgetftil  of  the  poor,  and  inaccessible  to  re- 
monstrance (iii.  260).  His  confidants  were 
Lndus,  the  archdeacon,  who  was  said  to  take 
ironey  for  oidinations  (i.  29) ;  Zosimus,  a  priest, 
who  disgnced  his  grey  hairs  by  vices  which 
exceeded  thute  of  his  youth  (i.  140 ;  ii.  75,  205, 
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Iec),  and  took  to  himself  cootributknia  meaail 
for  the  poor  {E!p.  v.  210) ;  and  three  deaeo&s, 
Euftathiua,  Anatolius,  and  Karon  (^  L  223 ; 
iL  28, 29,  Iec),  with  whom  Gotthius  {Ep,  ii.  lOX 
Simon,  and  Chaeremon  {Ep.  r.  48,  873)  are 
associated.  The  greediness  of  those  who  md^ 
ministered  the  church  property  was  insatiable 
{Ep,  y.  79).  The  offences  of  these  men,  or  of 
some  of  them,  were  so  gross  that  men  cried  out 
against  them  as  effectiye  adyocates  of  Epi- 
cureanism (i^  ii.  158,  230),  and  Isidore  had  to 
tell  his  correspondents  that  he  had  done  his  beat 
(as,  indeed,  many  of  his  letters  shew,  e,g,  L  140, 
436 ;  iL  28, 39,  &c)  to  reclaim  the  offenders,  but 
that  the  physician  could  not  compel  the  patient 
to  follow  his  adyice,  that  ««God  the  Word  Him- 
self  could  not  saye  Judas  (^  iy.  205),  that  a 
good  man  should  not  soil  his  lips  by  denouncing 
their  conduct  {Ep  iU.  229;  y.  116),  and  that 
nothing  remained  but  to  pray  for  their  cooyer- 
sion  {Ep,  y.  2,  105,  &c),  and  in  the  meantnne 
to  distinguish  between  the  man  and  the  office 
{Ep,  ii.  52),  and  to  remember  that  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  minister  hindered  not  the 
effect  of  the  sacraments  {Ep  ii.  32).  But  the 
fullest  account  of  the  mbgoyemment  of  the 
church  of  Pelusium  is  giyen  in  the  story  of 
llartinianus  {Ep.  u,  127]^  whom  Eusebius  had 
ordained,  and  made  **  oeoonomus  **  or  chnrdi 
steward.  He  played  the  knaye  and  the  tyrant, 
treated  the  bishops  as  his  tool,  was  more  than 
once  in  peril  of  his  life  from  the  indignation  of 
the  dtixens,  went  to  Alexandria,  was  menaced 
by  Cyril  the  archbishop  with  excommunication, 
but  returned,  and  imputed  to  Cyril  himself  a 
partidpation  in  simony.  These  things,  and  such 
as  these,  induced  many  to  leare  Pelusium  in  dis- 
gust;  •'the  altar  lacked  ministers "  (^/>.  L  38); 
a  jnous  deacon,  such  ss  Eutonins,  was  oppressed 
by  Zosimus  {Ep.  ii.  131),  and  atUcked  by  the 
whole  clergy,  to  some  extent  out  of  subseryiency 
to  the  bishop  (y.  564). 

Eusebius  is  not  mentioned  among  the  Others 
of  the  coundl  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  In  457  he 
assisted,  along  with  Peter  bishop  of  Ifajuma,  at 
the  ordination  of  Hmotheus  Aelums  for  the  see 
of  Alexandria  (Erag.  J7.  E.  ii.  8),  and  those  who 
were  parties  to  that  proceeding  are  stated  by 
Theodorus  Lector  (J7.  E.  i.  9)  to  haye  been 
deposed  bishops.  The  epistle  of  the  Egyptian 
bitibops  to  Anatolius  {Cod,  Encyc  in  Ifansi,  rii. 
533  a)  represents  the  two  bishops  ( here  unnamed) 
who  ordained  Timotheus  as  haying  no  commu- 
nion with  the  Catholic  chnrdi.  (Le  Quien,  Or, 
Chr,  ii.  533 ;  Tillem.  Mim,  xy.  747,  748,  782- 
788.)  [W.  B.  and  C.  H.] 

EUBEBIUS  (7S),  bishop  of  Pergamos,  one  of 
the  Ariau  seccders  to  Philipp(»poli8  iVom  the 
council  of  Sardica,  A.D.  347  (Mansi,  iii.  139);  Le 
Quien  {trteut  Christ,  i.  715)  supposes  him  to  be 
the  t>ame  as  Eusebius,  one  of  the  fifteen  bishops 
who  met  in  8)'nod  atGangra  in  Paphlagonia,  and 
condemned  the  heretical  asceticism  of  Eustathius. 
The  date  of  this  synod  is  disputed.  [L.  D.] 

EUSEBIUS  (78X  fifth  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
succeeding  Severus  and  followed  by  Marcellinus. 
He  subscribed  two  coundls,  the  doubtful  one  ot 
Co^gne  in  346,  and  that  of  Sardica  in  347. 
{Gftii.  Christ  xi.  7  ;  Ifansi,  ii.  1379,  in.  67.) 

OS.A.  B.] 
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maKdlUS  (tiX  leTeatli  bishop  of  Saintes, 
■coecfiif  8t  TVojaBUi,  and  ibUowed  by  Ero«;rias. 
bwufnMBtat  Um  8«coDd  oouDdl  of  Orleaof 
hSSiad  tkf  fifUi  in  548,  and  acoording  to  the 
fkdSL  Badmmdia  bj  the  nun  Bandoniria 
(l%Mi  Pitr.  Lat.  Izzii.  672)  he  sommoned 
■i^  eoudl  in  eonjtmction  with  Leontios 
kjdkif  rf  BtcdtaiuE ;  but  nothing  further  seems 
tobikmra  of  it.  We  learn  £rom  some  veraes 
^YcMBtiu  Fortonatua  (lib.  L  cap.  xiL,  Patr. 
yLhxxriiL  74)  that  he  founded  a  church  in 
kmr  tf  St  BUHeaua,  which  Leontina  oom- 
fhui  (6a(L  CSknst  iL  1057 ;  Manai,  Omc  viii. 
ISIiLl36.  raA.B.] 

inffiBIUS  (7S)  L,  8T.,  fourth  bishop  of  St. . 
hal  k  ln»  Chiteanx  in  Dauphin^  between  j 
It  S^fkiu  and  St.  Torquatus,  lived  perhaps  / 
Ant  tkebegiuuBg  of  the  3rd  century.  His  day  i 
d  enMnoratioB  is  March  23.  {Oatt.  CAritL 
L  m;  Gum,  Smet  Epiac  619.)       [S.  A.  B.] 

EUSEBIUS  (T8)  IL,  fourteenth  bishop  of 
1  hal  4e  Trois  Chlteaux,  between  Victor  and 
Bctu.  He  represented  his  predecessor  at  the 
•aMl  «f  Lyons  in  ▲.D.  567.  As  bishop, 
h  ns  sis  of  the  subscribers  of  the  second 
mA  sf  Vaknee,  in  584  or  585,  and,  through 
i^clagiU,  ef  the  second  council  of  Mloon,  A.D. 
>&  Bt  ii  nid  to  hare  died  on  llarch  23,  and 
^m  fc^saiid  oB  that  day  in  hu  own  diocese. 
mOfid.  i.  708-  Mann,  Omc  ix.  788,  946, 
U)  [S.  A.  B.] 

I0BXBin8(77),bishopofSAifO8ATA.  Samo- 
i^tk  espital  of  Commagene  on  Euphrates, 
Atet  ftsm  GBcsarsa  in  Gappadoda  about  three 
Msj  Bilss  ofdifficult  trsrelling,  is  interesting 
b  tki  itadeat  of  eeclesiastical  history  as  being 
^  «viy  home  of  Paul,  bishop  of  Antiocl^ 
t^xia  the  yean  260-270,  whose  mooarchianism 
^  t  pmely  Unitarian  form,  denying  the 
^m  ekaeat  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Samo- 
■«  ii  iatenrting  between  the  years  360-373, 
•  Wng  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Euse- 
^  the  friend  alike  of  Basil  the  Grea^  of 
^^lAa^  sad  of  Gregory  Naxianxen.  All  that 
^^(iiitelj  known  of  Eusebius  is  gathered  from 
fc  9btkt  of  Basil  and  of  Gregory,  and  from 
«i  areaoMtaaoes  detailed  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
^*ir7«f  Theodoret.  The  ferrentand  laudatory 
Iteiii  which  theae  dirines  address  their  Ariend 
■f^wgiest  hyperbole  if  it  were  not  so  repeated 
Wcoagtsat.  We  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
spoons]  ^h^rait^r  must  hare  been  lofty  and 
N.  thst  he  was  treated  with  almost  unique 
*«ua«,  that  bis  singular  piety  and  extra* 
^^^  seal  commaikded  the  respect  of  his 
^'^m.  Gnforj  aasnres  Eusebius  that  the 
^n  sad  almest  fatal  illness  which  prevented 
"Itfiag  him  the  respect  of  a  Tisit  when 
P^  threugh  Oappadocia,  gave  him  leas  pain 
*P  <hs  iiappsintnaent  of  not  seeing  his  friend, 
*^  Bach  more  to  the  same  effect.  {Ep,  xxriiL 
W>  Xsi.  0pp.  ed.  Prunaeus,  Colon. :  voL  i. 
^)  Aad  in  another  letter  {Ep.  xxix.)  he 
^«hiB  "a  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth," 
"t^^l-heam-  to  the  world,"  a  "« gift  of  God  to 
•n-  **•  mieof  faiU^''  **  all  theae  things  at  onoe 
■i  am  than  all  put  together.**  Gregory 
^  hsv  to  utter  a  nanegyric,  but  this  was  in 
'  piiite  letter,  ana  it  corresponds  with  the 
■H^  eiahcraai -way  i&  which  St.  Bhsil  of 
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Caesarea  rejoices  in  his  presence,  deprecatea  hie 
absence,  and  extols  the  effect  of  his  teaching  aad 
the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  his  Tirtues.  He  wna 
probably  much  older  than  Basil,  who  speaks  of 
him  in  369  in  most  rererential  terms.  (iSJp.  xxxiv. 
Basilii  opera,  ed.  Par.  torn.  iiL  The  quotations 
from  Basil  are  made  according  to  the  Paris  enum* 
ration  of  the  letters.)  We  find  him  bishop  ot 
Samosata  in  the  year  361,  when  he  took  part  in 
the  consecration  of  Meletius  as  bishop  of  Antioeh. 
At  this  time  Meletius  was  in  communion  with 
the  Arians,  and  a  coalition  of  bishops  of  both 
parties  placed-  the  document  affirming  the 
consecration  in  the  hands  of  Eusebius.  Erea 
Tillemont  admits  that  at  this  time  he  must  him<^ 
self  hare  been  in  communion  with  the  Arians. 
Theodoret  (iL.  81,  82),  howerer,  represents  the 
election  of  Meletius  as  partly  due  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  Aria  -s  who,  unaware  of  the  r^  aenti* 
menta  of  Meletius,  imagined  that  he  was  aa 
adherent  of  their  party  and  petitioned  Constan- 
tins  for  his  appointment.  Moreover  Theodoret 
says  that  Eusebius  was  a  **  noble  defender  and 
charouion  of  the  truth.** 

Meletius  rery  soon  proclaimed  in  an  explicit 
war  his  Nicene  Trinitarianism,  and  opened  him- 
self to  the  usual  charge  of  Sabellianism,  and  was 
banished  by  Constantius.  Meanwhile  Eusebius 
had  ^  returned  to  his  own  eityt"  having  in  hia 
possession  the  written  pledge  of  the  appointment 
of  Meletius  to  the  see  of  Antiooh.  The  Arians 
were  anxious  to  destroy  this  proof  of  theii 
complicity  with  the  appointment  of  Meletius, 
and  persuaded  Constantius  to  demand,  by  a 
public  functionary,  the  reddition  of  the  docu« 
ment.  Eusebius  replied,  **  I  cannot  consent  to 
restore  the  public  deposit,  except  at  the  com* 
mand  of  the  whole  assembly  of  bishops  by  whom 
it  was  committed  to  my  care.**  This  reply 
incensed  the  emperor,  who  then  wrote  to 
Eusebius  commanding  him  to  deliTer  up  the 
decree,  threatening  him  with  amputation  of  his 
right  hand  unless  he  complied  with  the  injunc- 
tion. Theodoret  says  that  the  threat  was  only 
meant  to  intimidate  the  bishop,  if  so,  it  failed  of 
its  effect,  for  Eusebius  stretched  out  both  his 
hands,  exclaiming,  **  I  am  willing  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  both  my  hands  rather  than  resign  a 
document  which  contains  so  manifest  a  d«mon* 
stration  of  the  impiety  of  the  Arians."  It  is 
said  that  the  bniTery  of  Eusebius  extorted  the 
admiration  of  Constantius,  who,  howoTor,  shortly 
afterwards  died. 

On  the  accession  of  Julian  many  exiled  bishopa, 
orthodox  and  Arian,  Donatist  and  Catholic,  were 
restored  to  their  sees.  Among  them  Athanasius 
returned  to  Alexandria,  and  Meletius  to  Antioch. 
But  in-  the  interim,  the  orthodox,  who  had 
separated  themselres  from  Euxoius,  the  Arian 
interloper,  had  faroured  a  separate  community 
in  Antioch,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  return 
to  the  mother  church  on  the  reappearance  of 
the  orthodox  Meletius. 

Eusebius  of  Vercelli  and  Lucifer  of  Cagllari 
undertook  to  reconcile  the  parties  and  establish 
concord.  But  Lucifer  was  baffled  bv  the  p^r* 
tinacity  of  the  disputants,  and  made  matters 
worse  by  ordaining  Paullnus  oyer  the  orthodox 
separatists,  forming  a  schismatical  communioa« 
which  retained  its  separated  church  life  for 
eight  v-five  years. 

THlemont  hesitates  to  claim  for  Eusebiuiy  ti 
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flumj  writers  hf^re  done,  the  hononr  of  being  the 
ChriMtian  conteMor  in  the  persecutioos  under 
Julian,  who,  according  to  Gregor.  Kax.  {Orat, 
c  Julianwn^  i.  p.  133  B,a),  when  snffering  on  the 
rack  and  finding  one  part  of  his  body  not  aa  jet 
bruised  and  tortured,  complained  to  the  ezecn* 
iioners  for  not  conferring  equal  hononr  on  hia 
entire  firame.  Tlie  persecution  under  Julian,  not- 
withstanding the  details  recorded  bjTheodoretand 
Gregory  {OraL  e,  JfUianmm,  iiL  1),  waa  not  of  the 
chancier  to  render  this  treatment  of  a  Chriatian 
biabop  yery  probable.  The  death  of  Julian  and 
ihaaooeasion  of  Jorian  gare  liberty  to  the  church, 
»nd  fiioilitated  the  holding  of  synods  at  Alexandria 
and  at  Antioch  in  303»  Acadua  of  Gaesarea, 
who  had  hitherto  been  a  zealous  Arian  and 
anxious  to  find  himself  on  the  winning  side,  in* 
dttoed  his  party  to  declare  their  adhesion  to  the 
Nicene  formula,  with  express  acceptance  of  the 
great  term  Homoousioe,  as  one  **  very  well  inter- 
UMwd  of  the  Withers,  interpreted  and  explained 
^tJi  commodious  phrases  and  fit  epithets,"  and 
as  incomMtible  with  the  **  blasphemous  doctrine 
of  Arius.  But  the  last  word  meant,  according 
to  Uiem,  **  that  the  Son  is  bom  of  the  substance 
of  the  Father,  and  is  in  respect  of  substance 
fimilar  to  him.*  (Socrates,  iil  25.)  The  synod 
held  at  Antioch  adopted,  with  this  explanation, 
the  Nicene  formula,  and  the  document  was 
signed  by  Meletius  of  Antioch,  Eusebius  of 
Samosata,  Acadus  of  Caeisarea,  and  twenty-two 
other  bishops.  This  circumstance  seems  to 
suggest  that  Eusebius  up  to  this  time,  as  well 
as  Meletius,  had  not  sufficiently  cleared  them- 
lelres  from  Arian  proclirities,  and  were  eren 
then  somewhat  compromised  by  semi-Arian 
equivocations. 

During  and  after  the  temporary  lull  in  the 
imperial  patronage  of  the  Arian  P*rtT»  It  is 
probable  that  the  great  exertions  of  Eusebius 
took  place.  He  is  represented  as  trarelling 
in  the  guise  of  a  soldier  (Theod.  It.  13)  through 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  ordaining  presbyters 
and  deacons,  and  he  must  thus  nave  become 
known  to  Basil,  who  on  the  occasipn  of  the 
death  of  Eusebius  of  CSaesarea  wrote  to  Gregory, 
(Bas.  Ep,  xlyii.  Paris  ed.)  the  father  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianius,  adrising  the  selection  of  Eusebius 
of  Samosata  to  the  vacant  bishopric  Tlie  Paris 
editors  of  Basil  plausibly  suggest  that  the 
letter  thus  numbered  was  written  by  Gregory  to 
Eusebius  concerning  Basil,  rather  than  by  Basil 
concerning  Eusebius.  The  part  which  Eusebius 
did  tak^  in  the  election  of  Basil  is  ^ell  known, 
and  though  the  strict  interpretation  of  canonical 
rules  might  render  such  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Cappadocia  unsuitable,  yet  numerous 
instancea  occur  of  the  like  eagerness.  The 
efforts  made  by  Gregory  the  younger  and 
Eusebius  were  crowned  with  success.  Basil 
became  bishop  of  Caesarea.  The  appointment 
gave  Gregory  extreme  satisfaction,  and  in  a  letter 
(Greg.  Nax.  Ep,  xxix.)  cliarged  eulogies  he 
dilates  on  the  intense  satisfaction  vrith  which 
the  visit  of  Eusebius  to  Caesarea  had  diffused 
through  the  community.  The  bedridden  had 
sprung  from  their  couches,  and  all  kinds  of 
moral  minusles  had  been  wrought  by  his  presence. 


•  If  this  were  kk  sod  this  were  all  that  was  Intradtd 
l9  tha  texB,  the  conflict  need  nevej^ve  raged  over  it. 
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From  this  time  forward  the  oorreipondefice 
between.  Basil  and  Eosebins  reveals  the  progras^ 
of  their  joint  lives,  and  throws  some  light  opoo 
the  history  of  the  church.  The  two  eodcsiastics 
are  passionately  eager  for  one  another*«  sodetf, 
and  appear  to  have  formed  nnmeroos  designs  for' 
mutual  interchange  of  visits,  whidi  fell  tlutiiigh. 

In  872  Eusebius  signed,  with  MeleUns,  Btfil, 
and  twenty-nine  others,  a  letter  add  wind  to  the 
Western  bishops,  in  view  of  their  ocanDoa 
troubles  from  the  presence  of  Arian  opponeats. 
The  letter  is  given  (Basil.  Ep.  zcii.  I^arii  ad.) 
at  length,  and  commences  with  the  nsnes  (^ 
Ifeletius,  Eusebius,  Basilius,  Isc^  in  an  eider  dve' 
to  the  dignity,  character  and  ageof  therespectirt 
bishops,  and  a  melancholy  Jeremiad  it  is,  rseoimU 
ing  disaster  and  disorder,  uncaaoaical  prooeed* 
ings,  and  Arian  heresy.  The  Eastern  biibops 
feel  it  some  solace  to  pour  out  their  hearts  to 
their  brethren  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  trust  to! 
receive  fbom  them  sympathy  and  adrice. 
Great  honour  is  paid  to  the  unadaltented 
pristine  purity,  which  the  Western  ehvrdiei  lisd 
preserved  intact,  while  the  Eastern  charekei  had 
been  lacerated  and  undermined,  and  divided  by 
heretical  ideas  and  unconstitutional  acts.  Later  iq 
the  same  year  Basil  entreats  Eusebius  to  m««t 
him  at  Pbargamon  in  Armenia,  where  aa  as< 
sembly  of  bishops  was  to  take  place  {Ep.  ler.y,  Ij 
Eusebius  will  not  or  cannot  attend  the  ooaferescej 
neither  will  Basil ;  and  in  another  letter  (£p 
xcviti.)  he  passionately  urges  him  to  visit  him  si 
Caesarea.  Letters  from  Eusebius  appear  to  hsr< 
been  received  by  Basil,  who  {Ep.  e.)  once  fDor< 
implores  a  visit  at  the  time  of  the  festival  of  U« 
martyr  Eupn^chins  [Eupbtghiub],  since  man] 
things,  said  he,  demand  mutual  consideratioB 
At  the  end  of  the  vear  Basil  {Ep.  cv.)  managei 
to  accomplish  the  laborious  journey  to  Samosati 
and  to  secure  from  his  friend  the  promise  of  | 
return  visit.  This  promise,  said  he,  had  rsviske 
the  church  with  joy.  In  the  following  year,  372 
Basil  urged  Eusebius  to  fulfil  his  promise,  sA 
{Ep,  cxxviL)  assured  him  that  JoviDos  hai 
answered  his  expectations  as  bishop  of  Nicopolii 
Jovinus  waa  a  worthy  pupil  of  Eosebins^  an 
gratified  Basil  by  his  canonical  proprieti« 
Everywhere  the  $p4fAtUKTa  of  Eusebius  exhibi 
the  express  image  of  his  sanctity,  rh'X'f^ 
riis  trrjs  atfAw6Tffrou  It  appears  from  oCh< 
authorities  (Tillemont,  Art  iii.)  that  the  sai 
Jovinus  relapsed  aflerwards  into  ArianisuL  Tl 
good  offices  of  Eusebius  were  solicited  h 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  who  had  quarrelled  v:t 
Basil,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  reooaciliatKN 
Basil's  principle  of  **  purity  before  recoociiu 
tion"  convinced  Eusebius  of  his  wisdom  as 
moderation. 

The  date  of  the  council  of  Gangra  is  a  gr« 
puxsle,  but  it  was  probably  held  in  the  year  31 
or  373.  At  this  council  EnsUthius  of  SebasI 
in  Armenia,  was  condemned  for  Arian  tendenct< 
and  for  hyperascetic  practices,  which  amoontt 
to  something  like  the  Manichaean  condemn 
tion  of  matter.  ^  There  baa  always  been 
difficulty  in  deciding  who  was  the  Eosebii 
mentioi^d  primo  loco  in  the  headii^  of  ti 
synodal  letter,  as  the  see  is  not  mentioned, 
ia  perfectly  conceivable  that  it  t^ouM   ba 


s  Hciae,  J7<Mory  of  <As  ONMMlf.  fl.  jac» 
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kM  tkt  Mop  cfanMMta,  and  that  as  BmU 
■Imttl  kk  adrioc  with  reference  to  Eoatatkiiu, 
k  wKf  hvn  jeiaed  him,  H  jpatins,  Oregoiy,  and 
otkstf  Ui  frieada,  whose  namee  also  oocnr  in 
Ihii  pimmwmmiinfo.  His  age  and  moral  emi- 
wmatf  aad  the  enthofiasm  of  hii  friends  abont 
ka,  suj  hare  given  him  this  prominent 
fm/Sm.  The  eaiKms  of  Gangra,  twenty  in 
MBbw,  an  detailed  with  interesting  comment 
kf  BMt,  who  neither  accepts  the  Tiew  of 
imf  Onllier  that  it  was  held  in  376,  nor  that 
«f  tht  BArm  that  it  was  held  between  362 
9iSI%  u  this  tarns  on  the  bare  snwposition 
tkattbe  EissbiQs  was  no^  other  than  Ensebios 
ff  (JSSemt^)  Constantinople.  Helele  thii^ks 
tkecboaolagj  entirely  uncertain,  and  mainly 
Ntkpudof  the  difficnlty  of  this  klentlfica- 
6m,  I  Tmtare  to  make  the  aboT«  suggestion, 
vkel  vwdd  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
pndkal  cksracter  of  the  bishop  of  Samosata. 

k  tht  jttr  i.a  373  by  a  lettor  of  Basil  (£p. 
onrl)  wc  Icsrn  that  Eusebios  had  successfully 
iitvfasd  ia  secnriag  the  election  of  a  Catholic 
M4df  at  Tanot.  In  consequence  of  this  success, 
k  vas  csgeriy  entreated  to  risit  Basil  at 
Onnas.  He  may  hare  done  so,  and  presided 
■t  tk  eeoidl  of  Gangra.  It  should  be  said  that 
Tiikaont  laggests  Uiat  as  Valens  was  at  the 
tm  randcnt  at  HieFapolis  in  the  Tslley  of 
iipfenUi,  the  pastor  of  the  flock  at  Samosata 
i«aU  W  oaviUiog  to  leaTe  them.  This,  how- 
«w,  k  only  a  supposition.  Eusebius  must  be 
cniksi  St  this  time  with  eager  desires  after 
fctttl  aad  mutual  recognition  of  church  pri- 
vScfB  between  the  East  and  West.  Eren  Basil 
(ij^  oz.)  has  to  suggest  caution  in  the  matter. 
iasKjrdiical  which  Eusebius  proposed  to  send  to 
Itaij  wu  not  prepared,  but  0orotheus  and 
Gnfocy  of  Nnsa  were  induced  to  rifit  Bome  in 
tk  jmx  S74.  The  Paris  editory  put  at  an 
wlkraate,  ris.  A.D.  368  or  369,  the  letters  (Ep. 
an.  zxxi)  descriptiTe  of  Basil's  illness,  and 
tk  kiiiae  that  arrested  liis  moTements,  but 
*kaiwiu  written,  they  reTeal  the  extra- 
•cinvT,  slmost  magical,  confidence  put  by 
Nl  a  kk  brother  bishop.  He  had  been  in 
to  ptneaally  healed  by  the  intercessions  of 
^■wbki,  sad  BOW,  since  all  medical  aid  has 
^  k  the  case  of  Hypatius  his  brother,  he 
'"wiailed  bim,  and  sent  him  to  Samosata  to 
k  nitf  the  care  and  prayers  of  Eusebius  and 
^ktthrea.  It  is  remarkable  that  Eusebius 
«a  lUoved  to  remain  undisturbed  during  the 
^'^  pcnecntioas  of  the  orthodox  at  the  hand 
^  tb  emperor  Valens.  At  length  his  hour 
«uc,  and  few  pages  in  the  history  of  the  time 
^  nace  rirkl  than  those  wbioh  portray  the 
'■^'•aiartiacea  of  his  exile. 

^^Wt  Blade  n  promise  to  the  Arian  bishop 
i*kiiai,  who  had  baptized  him,  that  he  would 
^■■■i  all  who  held  contrary  opinions.  Thus 
*  Vdetiei  wss  expelled  from  Antioch  (a  second 
^)*  Fdagius  from  Laodicea,  and  Eusebius 
faBSaaeaata."  (Theod.  ir.  13.)  The  imperial 
"^■•i  demanded  £usebius*s  instant  departure 
>*>««;  (Theod.  iT.  14.)  CeilUer  (t.  3)  places 
^  fveat  in  374.  The  officer  who  serred 
^  Mwaicns  was  bidden  by  Eusebius  to  con- 
*1  tke  cause  of  his  journey.  "  For  if  the 
*ii^(9aid  EnsebinsX  who  are  all  imbued 
^  ^Maa  seal,  shoaM  learn  your  design  they 
^i^di«waTo«,aBd  I  should  han  to  answer 


for  your  death.**  *  After  the  conduct  of  worshlpy 
he  took  one  domestic  servant,  a  **  pillow,  aoid  a 
book,**  and  departed  In  the  dead  of  night. 
**  When  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  Euphrates^ 
which  washes  the  walls  of  the  dty,  he  leaped 
into  a  ferry4K)at  and  desired  the  rowers  ta 
conrey  him  to  Zeugma,  which  he  reached  at 
break  of  day.**  The  effect  of  his  departure  upoa 
his  flock  is  graphically  described  by  Theodoret. 
The  clamour,  the  weeping,  the  pursuit,  tha 
entreaties  to  return  to  Samosata,  and  to  brava 
the  wrath  of  the  emperor,  the  humble  submissloa 
of  the  bishop  to  the  will  of  the  prince,  on  tk* 
ground  of  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  flt» 
Paul,  the  refusal  of  costly  gifts,  the  parting  of 
the  old  man  and  his  people,  iwd  the  disappearanoa 
of  the  ▼enerable  confessor  on  his  long  and  peHkwM 
journey  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  are  all  told 
with  a  few  striking  sentences.  Eusebius  left  a 
deep  impression  behind  him.  He  had  excited  a 
persistent  and  intense  antagonism  to  the  riews 
of  the  Arians,  which  assumed  very  practical 
forms.  The  Arian  bishop  Eunomius  was  left  in 
complete  Isolation.  He  was  avoided  as  if  smitten 
with  deadly  and  contagious  pest.  The  very 
water  he  used  in  the  public  bath  was  wasted  by 
the  population  of  the  city  as  contaminated  by 
his  use  of  it.  The  repugnance  being,  invincible, 
the  poor  man,  inoffensive  and  gentle  in  spirit, 
retired  from  the  unequal  contest.  His  suooessor, 
Lucius,  ^  who  was  a  wolf  and  a  deceiver  of  tha 
flock,**  was  received  with  scant  courtesy.  The 
children  of  the  city  spontaneously  burned  a  ball 
which  the  ass  on  which  the  Aiian  bishop  was 
mounted  had  accidentally  trodden  upon.  Lucina 
was  not  conquered  by  such  manifestations  of  dis- 
like, and  took  counsel  with  the  Roman  magistraor 
to  banish  all  the  Catholio  clergv.  IfeanwhiJe 
Eusebius  by  slow  stages  reachM  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  at  a  time  when  ^  the  Goths  were 
ravaging  Thrace  and  besieging  many  cities.* 
On  his  way  through  Cappadocia  ho  failed  to  see 
Gregory,  which  was  bitterly  lamented  by  his 
friend,  and  regarded  as  a  punishment  for  his  own 
sins.*  The  most  vigorous  eulogium  is  passed 
upon  Eusebius  for  his  power  to  console  others. 
Tnere  was  scarcely  a  strip  of  blue  sky  in  tha 
heavens  at  the  time,  but  the  faithfulness  of 
Eusebius  was  a  joy  to  the  bkhops  of  the  East. 
Basil  congratulated  Antiochus,  a  nephew  of 
Eusebius,  on  the  privilege  of  having  seen  and 
conversed  with  such  a  man  {Ep,  clxviii.X  and 
Gregory  thought  his  prayers  for  their  welfare 
must  be  as  efficacious  as  those  of  a  martyr. 
Ceillier  seems  to  think  that  Basil  enjoyed  a 
passing  interview  with  his  friend.  We  see  no 
sign  of  it«  While  Eusebius  was  concealed  in  his 
place  of  exile  Basil  contrived  to  institute  means 
of  communication  between  him  and  his  old  flock. 
From  one  of  Gregory's  letters  (Ep.  xxx.)  it  would 
seem  doubtful  whether  the  vacant  bishopric  was 
filled,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  Theodoret  was 
explicit  on  this  head,  and  Baail  i^p,  ccxix.X 
while  approving  of  the  resistance  made  by  the 
church  Ui  the  pastoral  offices  of  Eunomius, 
warned  the  clergy,  with  moving  words>  against 
internal  commotion  and  dissension.    Numerous 


"  Epp,  xzvliL  xxx.  Greg.  Nas.  0pp.  ed.  Pninomi^ 
voL  L  p.  7M;  Mp.  xxx.  k  Identical  wHh  Xp.  elxvl.  of 
the  Fteria  editkn  of  Baaft'e  XpitOtt,  and  U  thought  bf 
the  Parts  editors  to  be  the  work  of  Grcgoffy. 
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wttcn  puMil  bttwHo  Bull  and  EoMibias  msre 
in  th<  tuna  of  jouDg  lunn  than  tbM  of  old 
triibop*,  ukI  atime  iDUmtlog  hinU  an  glTtn 
■I  to  dllSnIty  of  coMimuDlntion.  EaHbiu 
ws)  togfrlj  loagiog  fpr  latUrt,  whila  Buil  pro- 
Mrtod  tlut  ha  bad  wrltteo  no  fewar  tluB  four, 
vhioh  atm  nachad  their  dKUutioa.  Tha  b«i 
ro^  tha  CHvlaunaai  of  the  ••  niniiani,"  tha 
UtaMofBaillhiiiualt;  van  regardad  u  aoma 
•ipluiUoa  of  appwaat  tiaglact.  Onrt  anilatiaa 
Ui  ariMD  In  hii  miDd  »^  t4>  it«^4*,  aod 
th*«t  ha  doaa  not  Tantun  to  oommlt  to  paper, 
bvt  ootniata  to  >  Dun«ad[a  of  EnMbioa,  a 
mdtr.  Baill  (£p.  cciiitIL  dit«l  876-380) 
waa  totOBdini  to  hftva  wot  •  lotter  to  EoMbiu 
or  tha  rU»i  of  Thnca,'  aad  aUo  bf  ■  ctrtaln 
Fratpmitta  of  Fbillppopolu,  who  wm  Tiidtlog 
bU  arighbooihood,  bnt  the  tIot  cwne  late  In 
th*  OTwini  whan  ha  vu  huj  at  hla  vork  and 
left  aulj  In  the  nraniDKi  and  ao  narar  ncatrad 
tbt  letUr.  A  like  salunitf  occarrad  on  tha 
oeculon  of  the  Tlilt  of  tba  "  Praapoaltai,'  asd 
thai,  tbongfa  kii  b«Ut  VM  bnntlDi  with  sen 
and  with  wnowi,  he  bad  bean  ootnpellad  to  keep 
than  all  to  blnntlt.  Tita  latter  went  on  to  ipeak 
af  tbe  Tioar  aa  ■  bnnreT  of  heiattcs  though 
\»  qoMtiona  whether  he  wu  able,  from  the 
atraa*  of  bli  aocniatlaw  and  the  chancter  of 
hi*  Bind,  to  Badentand  Chriatlan  doctrine. 
Still,  he  had  taken  the  aotln  part  of  enmmoa- 
Ing  as  heretical  ajrood  In  mid-winter  In  Qalatia, 
and  there  had  dapoaad  Hfpalnai  on  a  worthleai 
and  niu  Detained  charge,  and  appointed  one 
EodiclDi  in  hli  place,  and  ha  bad  muraorer 
andaaTDored  to  foroe  Lottathlai  of  Sehaete  on 
Nicopolia.  Id  another  letter  to  Banbina 
(ccillil.)  he  deploraa  the  appointmnt  of 
Ecdlciu,  ooniplaiw  bttterlr  of  the  trealmeot  be 
raceiTtd,  end  lack  of  tklr  deallog  on  tha  part  of 
tha  Waatarachnrch.  Antlochu,  whs  hid  bean 
to  tea  Eoi^Di  lo  hii  exile  aod  cany  the  newi 
nf  hli  inSerlng  to  the  chorch  at  Samoaata,  wai 
among  thoee  whoDi  Lnclui  the  Arias  Utfaop 
axilad,  and  had  to  ntiia  to  an  ailla  in  Armania. 
Bat  the  darkeat  boor  ii  that  bafora  tha  dawn. 
Baail,  notwithstanding  hli  Intenaa  ortbodoijr, 
waa  far  ftom  bappf  in  hit  aatlmata  of  tfaa 
irmpatbjr  aoaonled  to  him  bj  tha  Weatem 
narab,aod  lafitarloiu  hintiai*  not  nnfraqnaatlj 
dnppad  a*  to  tha  aeDtlmsBt  antartalned  at  Boma 
with  reftraaca  to  hhnaal^  Enaablni,  and 
IdalatlDi.  la  tbo  faar  BTT  Dimtthaiii  tamA 
that  tbe  two  latter  wen,  to  tha  horror  of  Baall, 
reckoned  at  Boma  among  tha  Ariaai.  Baiil 
(_lip.  cdnl.),  addiaidng  Patar  of  Aleiandria, 
ootidaniaa  tha  Implldt  oharge  with  great  bittar- 
Mel,  and  Joitlf  aiki  whathar  their  praaent 
BU  banlibmadt  for  their  aoti-Arian 
wai  notamiSciadtpniofaf  tha  injoittca 
eaiation.  Tbe  charge  ttaelf  appear*  to 
tn  throngh,  and  It  appean  that  Eaieblni 
Ihi  fear  trom  the  barbarian  raragea  of 
a  than  from  thli  meuentarj'  aaaaolt  on 

nar  3TB  the  peneonting  policy  of  the 
VateDi  waa  bronght  to  a  cloee  hj  hie 
The  emperor  Ontlan  recalled  the 
prilitei,  and  gare  peace  to  the  Eaatam 
Tbeodoret  (f.  £.  *.  4,  5)  eipreeilr 
th*  permliiian  to  EueUae  to  ntnra. 

te  H&  nedl.  U  T*:  Khhw  «»■«»■ 
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the  Enphretta.  Acadni  at  Baniea,  Thesdotn  il 
HIerapolli,  Isldon  at  Cjmt,  Xnlogiai  at  iiam, 

war*  amoag  the  nomber.  All  Ibtae  namei  wen 
appended  to  tha  ened  of  Coutantiaople.  Ban- 
nioi  conjactnrea  that  ha  wai  empowend  bf  tha 
eonnell  of  Anlioch  to  taka  thu  >ta^  Tla 
council  of  146  orthodox  bahopi  wai  hdd  it 
October  of  the  Tear  379,  at  which  EdmUbi  wai 


blei 


t  bli  r 


I*  and  the  n 


ilTanallf  Innpired,  pavnd  ndghlKi 
than  the  latter  of  the  canoni. 

It  waa  when  be  waa  engagad  ia  Iht  like 
WDTk,  taking  paH  In  the  ORHoatloa  (f  Mimat 
the  little  towD  of  Dolks  (Theod.  B.  S.  t.  *\ 
thit  a  woman  charged  with  Ariai  pHM 
hnrled  a  brick,  whidi  fUl  upon  Ui  bvd,  ud 
wonnded  bim  fatal)  f. 

It  wai  not  ImpnbaUa  that  ha  hid  ethtr 
anemiea  who  wart  dallghtad  at  Ui  tngic  bli, 
at  thii  tooDant  of  hii  tiinmph.  A  hnatlfal 
Incident  ii  re«ionM  bf  Tbaodorat,  to  the  Ad, 
that  tba  aged  blabop  in  tba  bliM  of  karbg 
•acnrad  the  crown  of  martjnlam  and  b  tba 
Hilrlt  of  tbe  proto-oiartrr,  ai  wall  aa  of  Ul 
Dlrine  Lord,  aitorted  prooiiaii  btm  Ua  M- 
tendanti  that  thaj  wanld  maha  aa  Hti^ 
for  bl*  mnrderea*.  What  the  laagWntM 
ware  raadj  to  proMcnte  thoee  who  had  dnrlf 
plotted  tbe  death  of  EneeUoi,  the  OUbriki 
eamaitlT  baaought  pardon  for  nima.  Ha  Kal 
Jane  ii  tha  da;  on  which  the  Eaiten  dirdM 
commemorale  hli  ao-called  nwrtf  ideaa.  la  tka 
Bonan  calendar  the  Slat  Jane  li  the  daj  cbii 
for  tbe  lame  pnrpoee.  Bu  n^he*  Aatiadn 
probablj  incoeeded  him  In  tbe  biifaepfe  «( 
aamoMta.  (Tillem.  riiL  3SG ;  Calllier,  r. 
5.)  [H.B.S.] 

EUSEBITIB  (TS)  n.,  bldiop  of  SawaaU  la 
the  latter  part  of  tbe  Stb  cantnry,  ^'p—i  ^ 
the  emperor  Zenu  at  tha  initigitioB  of  Peter  Ihi 
Fnller,  blihop  of  Antloeh,  m  tba  plea  that  be 
wai  feroDriog  th«  tTranta,  bat  rnllf  bccave 
he  rejected  tha  Henotlcon.  (Tbaophan.  aane  481 , 
La  Qoien,  Or.  Chrut  il  »38,)  [E.  V.] 

EU8EBIU8  (7B).  blibop  of  SebaiU  (SamiriiX 
who  ilgned  the  leml-Arian  fbrmnla  at  Selaad^ 
A.D.  3Se.  (E^phan.  Baertt.  Iiiiii.  Ko.  SS, 
p.  8T4,  lie;  Haul,  lit.  324;  La  Qntan,  Or. 
Chiit.  ill.  flSl.)  [E.  r.] 

EUBBBIDS  (M),  blihop  of  SeleiKli  VwAm, 
who  iignad  tha  Acadan  tormnla  at  Satendi, 
359.  (CplphHn.  Batm.  IxiilL  Ka.36i  La  QbIm, 
Or.  CVul.  II.  777 ;  Hand,  111.  394 .)       [E.  V.] 

BU8EBIUB  (11),  biihop  of  SnleBcobdas  ll 
Syria,  preeent  at  the  coondl  of  Clialadon,  Uh 
451.    (Uanii,  riL  143  c,434  c;  La  Qni*n,Or, 

Or.  II.  eaa.)  [e.  t.] 

BUSEBIUB  (■»,  bUbop  of  SliDa,  at  thi 
conndl  of  Some  In  485  (Ugh.  RaL  Sac  UL  S»{ 
Cappell.  L*  a,.  iltoL  irii.  ST3,  657 ;  1Ibb4 
Til.  95e>  |TX  H.] 
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hf  HoBBeric,  AJ>.  484.  (Moroelli, 
Afnu  CkrkL  I  S9l ;  NciOia  in  Victor.  Vit.  56, 
Ifipt,  PMioL  Lm.  iTiii.)  [L  D.] 

KU8EBIU8(MX  ST.,  fint  bishopof  Satriiim 
ii  Kmria,  prctMit  at  the  tynod  of  Rome  in 
40;  in  497  tlie  aee  wat  held  by  Conitentint. 
(XMiTiL  959  o;  UghelH,  ItaL  8ae.  I  1274; 
C^  If  a  d'As/:  Ti.  224,  267.)  [C.  H.] 

nJBEBniB  (MX  bifhop  of  IWngona,  from 
kim  610  ^  to  about  632 ;  eigns  among  the 
BctnHitait  the  (dlipnted)  Deereium  OwuU- 
wmri  ia  610  [QuiiTMniARl      In  the  letter  in 

vUcfc  Bnolio  aaka  St  Indore  for  hia  Etymolo* 
jm  (laa.  631  er  692,  apud  Eip,  Sagr,  xxz.  322, 
936)  kt  ipeaks  of  Eoaebias  aa  jost  dead,  and 
faj%  St  Isidore  to  nse  hia  inflaenee  with  the 
kag  6r  the  appointment  of  a  auitable  anccesaor. 
laian  rtpUtt  (/.  c;)  that  he  will  do  hb  best, 
M  tbaft  tke  king  ia  not  farourably  inclined  to 
tkeoMdidate  mentioned  by  Braulio,  and  in  633 
kwkx  lifBt  the  Aettof  CcToL  ir.  aa  metropolitan 
«f  Tanagooa.  To  thia  Eoiebitta  was  addr«Med  a 
caiam  aad  moch  diKoased  letter  from  the  king 
Smhu%  (612-621X  first  published  by  Flores 
(Ap.  %r.  riL  326)  but  well  known  to  Spanish 
«itifasiiss  before  his  day.  The  king'a  opening 
■aioMsi  ipeak  In  the  moat  Tiolent  language  of  a 
htiv  jest  raeeiTed  from  Eusebius,  which,  **  omni 
■Btifiiif  poUutam  extremia  Tix  attigimus  mani- 
hn.*  Eastbins  and  hia  friends  are  accused  of 
heag  the  adherMts  of  worthless  causes,  **  inanium 

■ctatuies  causarum,"  and  of  baring  been  led 
Msf,  •miseris  hominibus  et  inflatls.**  The  re- 
pnaeb  against  Eosebiua  of  having  taken  part 
ii  ewtaia  theatrical  gamea  and  performances 
*Ieiit  thsatrib  taurorum  (or  phanorumX"  ie 
oirtnaUy  beliered.  VHio  does  not  see  what  is 
"cvidsnt  ?  The  Uahop  has  rentured  to  accuse 
N£ciy  BflB  devoted  to  dirine  things.  Let 
m,  kewenr,  not  expect  any  further  indul- 
fBBs  (nm  the  king,  but  at  once  commit  the 
nitef  tke  ^uieh  St  Barcelona  *<huio  riro  qui 
I^  Bigis  qnam  miserandis  placet  hominibus." 
TW  awtter  is  to  be  settled  before  the  forth- 
^•iiag  Easter,  so  that  '^de  ejus  gaudeamus  Pon- 
tfcita  opUbili,  et  de  Testra  tandem  rel  eraa 
wiMaaiiim,.*  This  obscure  and  barbarously  writ- 
la  letter  waa,  before  Florex,  oommonlv  inters 
I'M  as  containing  the  deposition  of  a  Lusebiua 
wp  ef  Bareeleoa,  for  participation  in  the 
^M  and  spectacles  which  still  in  the  7th 
•Btaiy  maintained  themselres  all  orer  Spain, 
■i  uiTF  esssBtially  heathen  in  form  and  matter. 
ifk  tke  snrviral  and  gradual  transformation 
^  tbs  ancient  theatre  in  Spain,  see  Gams, 
r^iLpt  L  88-55, 126.  Schack,  Geteh.  der 
^fm,liLwid  Kwui  in  Sprnkn,  Berlin,  1854, 
LAoadar  de  los  Bios,  Bkt,  delaLii,  EipoMoh, 
iUL)  It  IS  BOW,  howerer,  plain  i^tnn  Braulio'a 
^^  snd  the  signature  quoted  abore  that  Euse- 
^  was  metropolitan  of  Tarragona,  and  that 
tki  bag's  letter  refers  to  some  opposition  of  his 
^  tke  dectioB  of  a  certain  candidate  for  the  see 
<f  Bvoeioaa  (probably  Severus,  q.  r,\  whom 
tki  Uag  was  determined  to  see  appointed.  The 
"tisa  of  the  games  is  apparently  used  as  a 
Mat  to  extort  submissi<Mi,  and  does  not  of 
MzK  prove  that  Eusebius  was  guilty  of  the 
*n|e.  Tke  btter  throws  raluable  light  upon 
it  4at»  of  spiaropal  elections  at  the  time,  and 
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together  with  Isidore's  letter  to  Braulio,  and 
ether  cases,  shews  that  when  in  the  closely  ibl* 
lowing  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  special  care  was 
taken  to  define  and  re-affirm  the  canonical  pro- 
cedure  of  election  by  clergy  and  people ;  conse- 
cration by  metropolitan  and  comprovinciales,  and 
confirmation  by  the  crown  (which  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  apparently  taken  for  granted— C. 
ToL  iv.  19X  the  Spanish  church,  led  by  the 
great  Isidore,  was  defending  itself  against  certain 
very  Teal,  and  ia  these  two  cases  at  least,  recent 
abuses  of  the  royal  power.  {Etp,  Sagr,  xxt. 
82 ;  Gams,  JC-G.  u.  pt.  2, 79;  Agnirre-Catalani, 
iii.  824.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

EUSEBIUS  fMX  about  the  year  A.i>.  600, 
bishop  of  Thessalonica ;  author  of  a  Letter  to 
Andrew  the  Monk  and  I\tn  Bookt  c^inst  tKe 
Errors  of  Andrew  the  JfonA,  which  worka  are 
both  lost  An  account  ia  given  of  them  by 
Photiua. 

In  593  pope  Gregory  the  Great  addressed  a 
letter  to  him,  and  the  bishops  of  Dyrrhachium, 
Milan,  Nioopolis,  Corinth,  Prima  Justiniana, 
Crete,  Lanssa,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  decree  of  the  emperor  Maurice, 
which  had  declared  all  ecclesiastics  subject  to 
the  rulera  of  their  country,  and  had  given  car- 
tain  instructions  about  admission  to  monasteries 
which  Gregory  altered. 

In  598  the  pope  again  wrote  to  Eusebius,  on 
the  subject  of  a  presbyter  named  Luke,  who 
with  a  certain  Peter  iKMuted  that  he  did  not 
receive  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  There  was 
also  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  tho  title  of  uni- 
versal bishoo,  arrogated  by  the  patriarch  of 
O>nstantinoue.  In  600  Theodore,  reader  of  the 
church  of  Thessalonica,  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
Eusebius.  For  some  reason  Theodore  entrusted 
the  letters  he  was  carrying  to  a  monk  named 
Andrew,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  acquainted. 
The  monk,  actuated  by  an  excess  either  of  foUv 
or  of  malice,  tampered  to  such  a  degree  with 
the  letter  of  Eusebius  to  the  pope,  that  anybody 
reading  it  must  have  thought  the  writer  a 
heretic  or  a  fool;  besides  this  he  composed 
several  discourses  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
highly  diacreditable  to  that  acute  theologian ; 
and  committing  the  blunder  of  making  him 
speak  in  Greek.  The  pope  wrote  an  account  of 
these  forgeries  to  Eusebius,  and  begged  him  to 
suppress  the  discourses  if  they  foil  into  hia 
hands;  oonfeesing  that  he  did  not  understand 
Greek  and  had  never  oompoaed  any  work  in  thai 
language^ 

Photius  says  that  the  monk  Andrew,  who 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Aphthartodocetae, 
wrote  a  letter  also  to  Eusebius,  begging  him  for 
God's  sake  to  read  it  Eusebius  wrote  him  a 
very  candid  answer,  saying  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  write,  had  made  many  blunders,  and 
should  never  have  broken  the  repose  of  his 
monastic  life  to  undertake  a  doty  for  which  he 
was  so  unfit  He  then  confuted  Andrew's  chief 
errors,  and  exhorted  him  to  retract  Andrew, 
however,  composed  a  treatise  in  defence  of  hia 
propoaitions,  which  produced  from  Eusebius  the 
Ten  Books,  His  style  is  said  to  have  been  plain 
and  clear,  sufficiently  pure,  and  not  without 
judgment  (Photius,  B9)lwth,  102;  PMroL 
Graec  ciii.  p.  451 ;  Fabricios,  Biblioih,  Oraec 
Harles.  vii.  417 ;  Dupin,  Eod.  Hist.  torn.  v. ; 
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■d  ann.  M3,  ix^  59S,  ill. ;  CtHli-t, 
jrt.  H7  ;  Qng.  Uig.  Epitt.  riii.  ^  ii.  65,  i^ 
U  in  Patr.  Ut.  lixrlL  BS8,  983, 1073.) 

[w.  u.  SO 

EVBBBIITS  (tT),  40th  DDcnput  of  tha  Me 


A.D.  T6S.  H<  •■(,  mccordiDg  to  hidi  ilitMn, 
acoordlng  to  othan,  twentj  je^n.  (Uiui,  ill. 
615 ;  ftiH.  Orttt.  xir.  32.)  [8.  A.  B.] 


,  Kn8EBI17B(l9),bi>hopofTrrg,attendtdthe 
Moond  conndl  M  Conttuitlnatilt,  A.D.  553,  and 
■Ined  tba  act*.  Hli  aama  appcnn  among  tho** 
TtaoiDTJtad  popt  Vigiliiutotho  conncil,  (Labbe, 
r.  416,  429,  S14,  5)J1 ;  U  Qaian,  Or.  CAriit.  ii. 
M9.)  [t  v.] 

ErrSEBIDB  (90),  blthop  of  Valentiniasopolii, 
Id  Procoualar  >^ia,  by  whom  ADtoninns,  biahop 
9f  Epheana,  waa  accueil  In  the  apring  of  400, 
bcibrt  CbrrHMtom  and  tha  nmclaTa  of  biahopa 
aittlDg  at  CoutautinDple,  of  limoof  and  other 
Kandalona  act*  of  avarice.  Cbijioatom  per- 
Miving  that  tha  moving  caoie  of  tha  delation 
wai  a  panoual  quarrel  betwetn  Etuebioi  and  tha 
■ccued  partjr,  endeavoDred  to  iadoca  him  to 
withdraw  the  written  cbargea,  on  the  promiae 
that  he  would  ioTeatigatg  the  caaa,  aod  if  proved. 


Enaebliu,  bowev 
'    '        D  hla  I 


witbm 


ineiKa  peniating  in  hla  accniatioa  and  reftujng 
tkeoonciliatorT  oSara  of  Panl,  biahop  of  Herw:lea, 
prasented  tha  libel  a  aecond  time  to  Cbrraoatom 
within  tha  choir  of  tba  cathedral  aa  he  waa 
about  to  commence  the  eachariitic  office,  calling 
on  him,  by  the  life  of  the  emperor  and  other 
faarfol  idjaratlona,  to  attend  to  tha  chargea  it 
contained.  Chrf  eoatom  waa  too  mnch  diatnrbed 
bj  Enaebina'a  violence  to  cootinne  the  leTTice, 
and  reqaeating  Paneophini,  a  bubop  of  Piaidia, 
to  take  hia  place  a*  celebrant,  be  retired  with 
the  reat  of  the  biahopa.  Service  over,  he  took 
his  i«t  la  tba  baptiate ry,  and  having  lummooad 
Enaabini  before  the  conclave  and  warned  him  of 
the  reapouibility  of  bringing  forward  charget  of 
M  mnch  griTitj,  which  if  once  admitted  he  waa 
bonnd  to  proaaente,  tha  indictment  waa  admitted 
and  roimally  read  to  Antoninua,  who  met  the 

-■'   -     nU  by  a  flat  denial  of  their  Irtitb. 

anca  of  tha  chiigaa  lad  Chrjaoatom 
la  to  Invaatigate  them  on  the  apot. 
let  of  Antonlnoa'a  powerful  friendi, 
rmcsDMd  bfOainaa  having  pievanted 
I  fnm  leaving  Conatutinople,  a  com- 
thrt*  biibop*  waa  appointed  to  hold 
Hypaepae,  a  town  near  Ephaana,  to 
I*  chargea  is  coiunnction  with  the 
tha  province.  If  either  accoMr  or 
lad  to  appear  nithin  two  months,  he 
aicommnnlcatad.  Both  obeyed  the 
bat  only  to  fmitrate  the  enda  of 
le  bollownaaa  of  Enaebioa'a  character, 
■eality  of  the  rightHma  barror  he  had 
ire  ravealad  whan  it  waa  dleoovered 
cnaad  and  hia  accniar  bad  coma  to 
that  EnMhini  had  accepted  a  bribe 
iiDoi  to  annul  the  proaecDtion  by 
lyi.  Atfint  ko  witncaaes  ware  fortl^ 
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ootnfDj,  atd  when  forty  daji  hal  bean  faaHat 
for  their  ppadncti*n,.,iDate«d  of  employug  (be 
tJina  In  looking  tham  np,  Ensflnna  w*at  otf  t* 
ConaUntinopla  and  kept  hinualf  doae.  that  do 
one  might  know  where  h*  wat.  The  lime 
allotted  baring  aipired,  and  neither  Emcbitt 
nor  hie  witaeaaea  appearing,  the  commiaunen 
fcnt  circular  Irttera  to  the  triabopa  of  Alia  pn- 
nonncing  santauca  of  aicummanicationoskliiM 
a  ilanderar  and  a  runaway.  In  apiM  rf  tha 
inrnmer  haato,  on  which  Euaebina  bad  relied  te 
iway  befort  the  a  ' 
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Conatancinople,  lliera  they  hi|r 
panan  lo  laii  In  with  EoHblua,  who,  tvs  radr 
with  an  aicuaa.  when  npbraidad  with  hli  oadntt, 
pleaded  airkneaa  aa  the  canae  of  hia  delay,  ud 
promiaad  that  ha  would  (till  prodttce  hb  vil- 
neaiei.  Meanwhile  Antoninna  irat  ranorid  hf 
death  from  a  bnnian  to  a  divine  tribnaal.  Tba 
caa«  uf  the  aii  biahopa  wbo  wan  iovolvtd  is  tht 
aocntation  of  almony  and  the  partncra  in  tbeit 
crime,  however,  waa  atill  proaecntad.  awl  the 
death  of  Qainai  in  January,  a.D.  401,  havin;  act 
Chryaoatom  at  liberty,  he  cmaaed  onrtoAaia, 
and  arriving  at  Epbeaoa  conducted  tha  trial  li 
peraon.  The  ibamelen  Euaebina  again  appgand 
on  tba  aceoe,  declaring  that  he  had  bean  ujaatlr 
eioommunicated,  and  claiming  to  be  nadmittfd 
to  commnnion.  The  biahopa  refuaini  to  allair 
hia  claim  on  the  gronnd  of  hia  having  &Ucd  ta 
tnbatantlate  hia  charges  againit  hii  bnthm,  bt 
reasaertad  their  truth,  and  engaged  ta  brlag 
forward  abundant  aridenca  in  aopport  of  hia 
accniationa.  Tha  avidenca  proved  overwhehii^ 
The  accnaed,  who  at  firat  denied  their  guilt,  vera 
driven  to  a  humiliating  conTeaaion  of  biiiag 
obtained  the  epiicopal  rank  by  purchaaa,  aad 
were  condenmed  to  be  deprivad  of  their  aeea. 
Thay  ware  not,  however,  uooamomialed,  and 
the  heira  of  Antoninna  were  reqnirad  to  rtpay 
tha  purcbaae-money  in  each  caaa.  The  after 
hlatory  of  this  base  and  absmalaaa  man  ia  un- 
known. (Pallad.  ZMaJ.  pp.  1S6-140;  U  Qniei, 
Or.Our.i.  711.)  [K.V.J 

EUSEBIUS  (SI),  biahop  of  VaWU  (Vsleia  da 
Arriba,  near  Cuen^)  in  ^33,  when  he  antaciibBi 
tha  acta  of  the  fourth  connci!  of  Toledo.  Qi 
signed  also  tha  fifth  conncil  of  Toted*  ia  6Ml 
He  precedea  thlrty-aighl  biahop*  in  the  SntOM 
ontof  ility-two,aDd  signs  EftaenthDrfoBrtaeslh 
(?)  out  of  twenty-four  in  tha  aeeood  (Utnat,  i. 
Ma,  S57  ;  Etp.  &tgr.  vtiL  203 ;  Aguin*.Cttalul, 
Ui,  385).  [M.  A.  W.] 


of  the  aynod  of  Niimea  in  394.  Thea*  acta  art 
not  to  be  fonod  in  the  older  celUctiooa,  bat  an 
given  by  Hefele  iConc-Oack.  b,  8,  j  110)  tra» 
a  MS.  latelv  diacovered  at  DamstadL  (ML 
OirMAil  1213.)  [B.T.S.1 

BU8EBIUB,  (Wi  BT.,  biahop  of  Tamllaa 
(Vereelli),  known  for  hla  leal  and  snflaringa  ia 
the  cause  of  oithodoiy  in  tha  4th  cantniy.  Ha 
waa  bom  in  Sardinia,  but  thei*  appear*  n* 
record  of  the  date  of  hii  birth.  Ha  wcat  1* 
Roma,  and  waa  there  ordained  a  "  reader,"  lad 
in  the  year    340  wai    consecrated    bjabop  d 
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TmllM.  8t  AmbnM,  in  A  letter  iddteMed 
h  Ikt  ckmick  of  Veroelhie  {Ep.  63),  gives 
UMm  grttt  pnije  for  his  deTotion,  and 
optdallf  cottmends  lum  as  harinff  been  the 
fat  Mwpia  the  West  who  joined  the  monastic 
4dffiM  vith  the  discharge  of  enscopal  duties. 
Bttetk  seriral  of  his  dergj  to  lire  with  him, 
tai  idoptsd  MOMthing  of  a  monastic  rule  for 
^MjUk,  In 354 (Jaff^  iZ09. Ponti/.  p.  15) 
k  WH  aiked  by  Liberins  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  g»  with  Lndfer  of  Cagliari  and  others  to 
tk  ogiptror  Coastantius,  to  suggest  the  stim- 
wata^  «f  s  eooncil,  which  might  pronounce 
«  nsttcn  of  dispute  between  the  Ariana  and 
tktftkdox.  The  coundl  was  held  in  the  next 
Tear  at  Mika.  At  first  Rusebius  absented 
Mf  frooi  it.  But  he  ultimately  yielded  to 
tk  lahsi  solicitations  of  the  Arian  party  which 
M  ii  the  eoondl,  of  Lucifer  and  Pancratius, 
tk  ertkidoz  delegates  of  Liberius,  and  of  the 
<a|iaw  Goostaatius,  and  took  part  in  its 
dd^entioBi.  The  proceedings  of  the  council 
««R  Mnewhat  disorderly,  and  the  action  of  the 
Uipof  Miho  [DlOimiUB  (14)  ]  was  undecided. 
IW  pBKticsl  question  was  whether  the  bishops 
pmtsbooldsign  a  condemnation  of  Athanadus. 
Eaiek»  was  so  peremptory  in  refusing  to  do 
t^  M  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  Arianizing 
aipenr,  vho  banished  him,  together  with  some 
pnotf  tad  deacons,  to  Scythopolis  in  Syria. 
ntiipkilQs,  •  leading  Arian,  was  bishop  in 
Se;t^M}lu^uld  Eusebins  calls  him  his  <«  jailer." 
h  tk  coarse  of  his  confinement  here,  two 
■BMigfn  arrircd  bringing  a  sum  of  money 
ud  aflttraaces  of  good  will  from  the  churches 
^  Vercelke  and  other  neighbouring  places 
i*tk  ixilod  bishop.  In  a  reply  which  he 
IV  back  by  the  hands  of  the  messengers, 
Q^  vkdi  has  been  preserved,  Eusebius  gives 
^  particnlan  of  the  annoying  treatment  to 
*^  lie  was  subjected  at  Scythopolis.  He 
Hi  a  troublesome  prisoner,  having  twice  all 
^  ftarred  himself  to  death  because  he  would 
■^accept  piovinons  from  Arian  hands.  After 
« slik  Im  was  removed  to  Cappadoda,  and 
tkiee  to  ErypL  From  the  Thebaki  in  Egypt 
^  vnte  a  letter,  which  is  extant,  to  Gregoi^, 
t  kb^>  of  Elvira  in  Spain,  praising  his  anti- 
ixaaconstaacy. 

^  cBperar  Julian,  who  succeeded  Con- 
^nttM  in  361,  permitted  all  banished  bishops 
tefrtan  to  their  churches.  Eusebius,  being 
*»  to  whom  the  interests  of  orthodoxy  were 
pnaooBt,  did  not  hasten  home  at  once,  but 
**t  to  Alexandria  to  consult  with  Athana- 
^  Tk«  two  bishops  agreed  to  convoke  a 
"■vol,  wkich  was  held  in  the  year  362  at 
AJoniria.  [Athamawot,  VoL  L  p.  197.] 
^  flf  tbe  objeeta  of  the  council  was  to  put 
*  (id  to  a  schism  at  Antioch,  and  when  its 
*'*^  were  over  Eusebius  went  thither  as 
^  hmnr  of  a  synodal  letter  or  ''tome," 
^M0d  by  the  council  to  the  Antiochenes. 
^^vtd,  however,  on  his  arrival  that  he  was 
^htc.  Lodfer  of  Cagliari  had  preceded  him, 
|*f^ .fS^v'*^  ^he  schism  by  the  hasty 
"■wjitifla  of  Paulinas  as  a  rival  bishop ;  and 
■■■Wai  iauaediately  withdrew  from  Antioch. 
l*tErnn)  Pauldiub.]  Ludfer  proceeded  to 
^^nee  eonmunion  with  Eusebius  and  with 
*^*^  who,  in  actordance  with  his  reconciling 
vQit  «f  the  Alcxandriah  council,  were  willing 
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to  receive  back  bbhopswho  repented  Hi  their 
connexion  with  Arian  heresy* 

Leaving  Antioch,  Eusebius  made  a  tout 
amongst  the  Eastern  churches,  using  his  in« 
fluence  to  confirm  them  in  the  orth<doz  faith. 
From  the  East  he  passed  into  Illyria,  and  so  to 
Italy,  which,  in  the  words  of  Jerome,  "put  off  ita 
mourning  on  Eusebiua's  return." 

He  now  joined  with  the  zealous  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  in  endeavours  to  re-establish  orthodoxy 
in  the  Western  churches.  With  this  view 
they  stirred  up  opposition  to  the  Arianizing 
Auxentius  bishop  of  Milan,  but  they  were  foiled 
by  a  profession  of  orthodoxy  on  the  part  of 
Auxentius.  This  was  in  364.  After  this  nothing 
is  recorded  of  Eusebius  until  his  death,  which  b 
placed  by  Jerome  in  the  year  371. 

The  extant  writings  of  Eusebins  are  three 
letters;  one  a  brief  answer  to  Constantius, 
announcing  that  he  would  attend  the  council  at 
Milan,  but  would  do  there  whatever  should  seem 
to  him  right  and  according  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
and  the  two  already  mentioned,  to  the  church 
at  Vercellae  and  to  Gregory  of  Elvira.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  Galland,  Bibtioih.  Paimm^ 
and  in  Migne,  Patrol*  Lett,  t.  xii.  Jerome  men* 
tions  Eusebius  as  having  translated,  with  the  omis* 
sion  of  what  was  heterodox,  the  oommcntaries  on 
the  Psalms  of  his  namesake  of  Caesarea ;  and  ha 
also  names  him,  with  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  as  a 
translator  of  Origen  and  the  same  Eusebius  ;  but 
nothing  further  is  known  of  these  translations. 
A  famous  **  Codex  Vercelleosis  "  is  thus  described 
by  Tregelles : — **  A  MS.  of  the  4th  century,  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  hand  of  Eusebius 
bishop  of  Vercelli,  where  the  codex  is  now  pre- 
served. The  text  is  defective  in  several  places, 
as  might  be  supposed  from  its  very  great  age.  It 
was  transcribed  and  published  by  Irici,  at  Milan, 
in  1748.  .  .  This  MS.  is  probably  the  most 
valuable  exemplar  of  the  old  Latin  in  its  un- 
altered state." 

The  chief  authority  for  the  life  of  Eusebius  te 
St.  Jerome,  who  gives  him  a  place  amongst  his 
Viri  Illuttres,  and  makes  allusions  to  him  in 
his  letters  and  elsewhere.  There  are  several 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  Liberius,  and  there  are 
allusions  to  him  in  the  works  of  Athanasius. 
Mention  of  him  may  be  also  found  in  the  works 
of  Rufinus,  Theodoret,  Sozomen,  and  Socrates. 
The  Sermonei  relating  to  him  preserved  in  the 
works  of  Ambrose  are  admittedly  spurious. 

[J.  LI.  D.] 

EUSEBIUS  (94)  11.,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  520. 
(Cappelletti,  Le  Chieae  (Fltaiia^  xiv.  365 ;  Ughelli, 
ItaL  Sacr.  iv.  762.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

Priafta. 

EUSEBIUS  (M),  priesU  who  were  martyn 
(Nos.  109, 112) 

EUSEBIUS(e6),Aug.  14,  presbyter,  confiMMr, 
at  Rome,  A.D.  358,  and  by  some  styled  m'artyr. 
From  the  earliest  times  his  fame  has  been  every- 
where celebrated.  A  church  dedicated  to  him 
is  mentioned  in  the  first  coundl  held  at  Rome 
under  pope  Symroachus,  a.d.  498  ^Mansi,  viiL 
236,  237).  It  was  rebuilt  by  pope  Zachariaa, 
cir.  742  (Anastas.  Lib.  Pontif.  art.  Zacharias, 
num.  226).  The  fkcts  of  his  history  are  very 
obscure.      His  'Amis    t«U  ihtf'  fbllowirfg  iiotj 
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(Bdu  Jfinttt.  t.  U.  p.  141).  OpM  tht 
frail  of  pop*  Liberiu  bjr  Um  •mpm-ot  Coa- 
•UbUu,  MMbliu  pnuhad  anlait  tham  both 
•1  Arfaai;  and  duo*  (h*  ortbodoi  party,  who 
.Mwnpportod  Fdii,  wtn  •icladcd  hum  all  tin 
otordni,  ba  coDtiDunt  to  bold  dirin*  Mrrloa  ia 
bla  own  boow.  For  thi>  act  of  aDDOonfortuity 
h(  wM  arratad  and  brougbt  before  Cooituitiai 
and  Liborioa,  irheD  h«  bi^dl]'  rrproTed  tha  papa 
for  blllajtawajfromCatboIictrntb.  CoDiUntiua 
tberenpOB  conaigoad  him  to  a  dnnpon  four  faat 
irtde,  vhan  he  DODtioned  to  Uagnlab  foi  aaraa 
BMnitha  and  than  diad.  Ha  vaa  bnriad  b^  bii 
ftienda  and  co-praab jtan  Oroalu  aod  Qrtgorj,  tn 
tha  eematarjr  of  Cklliatoa,  wbera  tbay  plaoad 
•rar  bim  tba  ■iBi|>le  Inaerlptloa  "  EiMablo  UomlBi 
DeL"  CouUstltu  than  arrattad  Oragon  for 
bi*  kindnaaa  to  tha  body  of  hi*  friand,  and 
couigDod  bim  to  tba  nme  dangtMi,  wfaara  be 
alio  diad,  and  waa  in  turn  bnried  bj  Oiaaioa, 
by  whom  tha  Acta  of  Enubina  pnfaM  to  hara 
been  vrittaii.  The  Bollandiit  and  Tillamont 
pcrint  out  aome  grsra  birSrical  difficnltlaa  in 
tbia  Dorratlon,  eapcdatiy  'la  fact  that  Con- 
atantiiu,  Ubarioa,  nod  Eoat  >iu  narar  oouM  bare 
been  in  tha  city  togethar.  Patrua  da  Nktalibna 
giTtt  (IB  the  atoiy  of  a  Uibop  Rqnillnna,  which 
mi]P  throw  aoma  light  on  thli  diScnIty.  Ha 
apokki  of  tha  leat  of  Enicblna,  which  ihona  forth 
^■iiut  thoaa  haretiea  Coiutantlni  and  Libsrlna, 
Htd  which  ao  Muioyad  Libarloi  that  at  tha 
Nqnaat  of  tha  popa  tha  dTll  power  latarrened, 
■od  inpriaoned  tba  rtcalcitnat  prieat.  Thta 
namttra  daca  not  reqnir*  tha  praaanca  of  tba 
•otperor  at  all,  Tba  wbola  mattar  ia  a  aonroa  of 
great  trunhla  to  Roman  Catholic  writara,  bacanaa 

.'.^  chamoler 
I7  tha  Bon 


conna   are   aqnally   aealooa  cbampiana    of  St. 

KnaaUoa.     lHltDiOBt,  and   In   the  preaeat  daj 

Hafela,  Id  bla  Ifiitory  of  Ma  QmnciU,  rol.  iL 

aac.  81  ("  Popa  Liberint  and  the  Third  Slrmias 

Fonnala"),araaqTull7dechtedopponanta  of  Felix. 

Bat  what  theo  Womea  of  St  EuHbina,  wboaa 

ortbodoij  and  fiithfolneaa  ira  proved   bj  tha 

oidaal  mannineati  of  the   chgrchf     Tillnnont 

makaa  an  attempt   to  aeparaU    EnHbiua    from 

hiii,  aod   coDcinde*   in   the    following  word), 

which    are  a   plain   initance    of    begging    tha 

qnaition:  "Bnt  not  with  atanding  tha  facta  told 

bj  Ado,  tha   aaintahip  of  St.  Euiebini  app^ra 

iinfBcientlyattated  by  tha  racordiof  Ibe  chnrch 

to    aaanra    ni     that    ha   oonld   not   hara   been 

a  pnjnrad  paraon,  nor  a  aehltmatic,  nor,  con- 

aeqaently,  a  partiaan  of  Falix,"  eonrenientlj 

fomtting    that  the  aaintahip  of   Pelii    him- 

Alf  ii    Miullr  wall  attaated.     {Mart   Sem. 

Uedaa,  Adonia,  Uraardi,  Wandal- 

ioa.     Cat     88.;     KaL     Front.; 

GregoT. ;    Baronioa,    357,    57; 

ta.   t.  t1.   43B,  776-^778.)      The 

>Una  and  Felli  mnal  hare  been 

a  among  the  populacei   ■>  they 

r  at  tba  election  of  tlie  neit  popa, 

er,  A.D.  366.     Dnidnui  wai  the 

the  friend*  of  Libarlua,  Damaana 

'alii.      Op  one  day  there    ware 

charcb   occnpiad    by  Dnicinnit, 

insad  by  the  party  of  " 


tha  dead  bodiaa  of  nna  bnadrad  and  tbirty-atna 


It  laat  a. 


idDrddi 


wa*  buiabad.  Tbia  trinmph  may  Mp  U 
acDonut  for  the  early  liweKbn  of  tba  aamaa  (/ 
Euaeblni  uiA  Felit  In  the  Ilit  of  aaiMa  aai 
martTra.  (AmmiaouH>rcailiia>,llb.i(*lLcS! 
ear  alao  petition  of  Maicllinai  aod  Faatinu, 
belonging  to  the  party  of  Uraidniu,  addnnad 
to  the  emperon  llMOilaaiaa  aod  Aitadias 
in  SirTDond.  0pp.  t.  I.  p.  13T ;  Kaaadar,  £  H. 
rol.  iii.  SU,  Bohn-a  ad. ;  Uilniaa'a  Lot  Ont 
i.  B4-8B.)  [a  T.  1] 

EnSRBICS  (B7),  a  depoaed  preibytar,  wk^ 
in  Tialation  of  the  decreea  of  tha  eoaadl  </ 
Melltene,  waa  teinaUtid  by  Elpidina  biabap  J 
Satala.     (801.  It.  E.  It.  24.)  |X  V.] 

BUSEBIUB  (M),  preabytcT,  ■  coniapeBdeBt 
of  Salpidoa  Sereru,  among  whoaa  renalu  a 
letter  liddreaaad  to  him  baa  txen  pnaerred.  Tba 
latter  nnfortanatelr  falli  to  throw  li^l  apon 
tba  poaitlon  or  character  of  Enaebini,  aalaai 
we  are  entitled  to  Infer,  from  bii  bong  M 
eagerly  addreaaad,  that  ha  aharad  the  opinino) 
T«proTed  Id  tha  letter.  It  would  aaem  that 
SeTtnia,  who  had  written  a  abort  traatiM  m  the 
life  of  St  Martin,  and  bad  raoonlad  many  of  hk 
mlraclai,  had  failed  to  notice  that  be  who  bad 
often  eitlngniahed  fire*,  by  which  tha  lira  of 
othen  were  endangered,  had  ogoe  beoi  fai  the 
greateat  danger  from  fire  himaclf.  Why  it 
ahonld  hare  been  ao  wai  the  qneation.  Sereru 
remind!  Enaehlni  that  of  the  Lonl  himielf  It  ■*■ 
■aid, "  He  tared  othen,  Himietf  be  cannot  aare.' 
He  ihevi  that  the  danger  in  wbicb  tba  laint 
bad  beaD,  aa  Id  the  caae  of  tba  riper  m  Ibe 
hand  of  St.Panlatldellta,illnatrBtad  bit  glory. 
Snrronndad  by  Gre  ha  came  out  nDhaimed. 

The  letter  ia  that  maritad  I  In  tba  adition  af 
tba  worka  of  Sarenu  by  Clericna,  Ldpak,  ITO^ 
L  356.  [V.  H.] 

EUBEBIUB  (M),  of  Cremeaa,  pr**byler,  a 
fHand  of  8L  Jerome,  and  Iuowd  tbrongh  tba 
writlon  of  that  btbar.  Ha  waa  wHb  him  at 
Bathlaham  1>  tba  year  8S3,  nod  beoua  tba 
onoonadow  Daan*  of  extending  Into  Italy  tba 
etrifa  wwcamiDg  OrinBiBn  which  had  bat* 
b^UD  at  JenuaMn.  ^phanlna  had  written  a 
letter  t*  Jobs  blahop  of  Jemaalcm,  In  riadkatioa 
of  bla  ooDdnct  on  hia  raonit  vialt  to  PaleBUDa,*Jk 
384.  [EPiPHjuriva  (1),  p.  150 ;  Jemmol]  IUi 
letter  wa*  widely  diculntcd  and  mack  praiaed; 
and  EnBeblna,iiotknowlBgatnk,b^gnd  Janna 
to  tranalate  It  for  him.  Thia  he  ^  in  a  rqad  aad 
cnnory  manner  (Jerome  ad  PamaM^iB,  Eft 
5T,f3,ed.Vall.>  The  traaelatiaD  ia  gins  anaag 
JerDme'aletten<£p^li.ad.ValL),  ThiadoeaaMat 
wa*  ttolen  from  the  cellofEnaebina  byonewb^, 
Jerome  call*  a  Paendo-manacbna,  and  whoa  ba 
belierad  to  ba  in  tba  aerriRa  of  Pnfiana,  tagethtf 
with  another  letter  In  which  RnGnna  waa  apokea 
of  with  praiaa  (Jer,  eamL  B^.  liL  4).  Bofiana 
appenii  to  hare  aent  the  trauatation  of  £(4- 
pbanini'i  letter  to  Bomt,  with  aaenaatloBa  agilntl 
ing  falalfied  the  orlgUal  in  traaa- 


"  on  tba  bat  matbud 


lating  it.     Thit  a 
hii  letter  ti 


UUr. 

Easter  of  the  rear  398,  when  be  wia  obliged 

to  retHTD  baatlly  to  Italy  (parbaf*  *llk  m> 


1 


8U8BB1U8— Pttmi 

Jrat  WM  at  tlwt  thnaweoytring  mmi  a  three 
MtWOIiMi;  bet  At  Um  TtquMt  ofhit  friend 
kflaBpoMd  tkt  eoDOMBtAiy  oo  St.  Matthew  as 
I  lAvcii  tr  npply  of  tpiritnal  ibod  for  his 
JNmy.  (Pitt  to  Cmm,  on  ifott.  toI.  rii.  6.) 
IomUvi,  ea  arriviDg  in  Rome,  became  an 
folflf  JerooM's  party  in  the  Oricenistic  con- 
tnfvif.  He  lived  at  first  on  good  terms  with 
KrfNi»  who,  howerer,  afterwards  aocnsed 
IsaUw  ef  haring  eome  to  Rome  "to  baric 
9piad  Ua.**  Ranniis,  who  had  gone  to  Rome 
Ike  pmisn  jetr,  wm  at  this  time  engaged  in 
tiii'iitiH  the  wuA  ktx^&fOhm  for  the  nse 
li  \m  friads,  les^ag  ont  some  of  the  passages 
kmd  WfoA  objectionable.  Evsebios  obtained  a 
«ff  «f  tkh  work  and  sent  it  to  Bethlehem,  where 
it  ondcMineed  bj  Jerome  as  a  mistranslation. 
hkn  npUed  that  Ensebins  had  obUlned  an 
tfektA  cspf,  eKhcr  by  bribery  of  the  eoprist 
«  bf  sther  wrong  means,  and  that  he  had 
ib  ttaptrtd  with  the  MS.  after  it  came  into 
hi  ImkL  St  Jerome,  however,  vehemently 
4Mi  Ui  friend  from  these  accusations  (amt 

iW  peps  Anastasiiis  being  entirely  ignonmt 
^iOiipm  and  his  teaching,  Ensebins,  tocether 
vtkMaiciUa  and  Pammi^ins,  brought  before 
^  entsia  psMagu  from  Origen's  writings 
(iMtnimadSimpltciannm  in  Jerome,  Mp,  95, 
*l-^ilL)  which  80  moved  him  that  he  at  once 
■^iAvaid  not  the  passagw  only,  but  Origen 
kanlf  isd  all  his  works.  Enaebios  being  aboot 
tiiilara  to  Cremona  in  the  year  400,  the  pope 
(HpiUa  with  the  letter  just  quoted  to  8im- 
P«Bi  kiahop  of  Milan,  and  he  there  set 
■*^tke  isBie  paiisatrs  of  Origen  which  he  had 
^  Mm  the  pope.  He  was  confronted,  how- 
n%  kf  Bofinns,  who  declared  these  paaaages  to 
hhht;  sad  Ensebins  oontinned  his  journey 
*itW  kavi^  induced  Simplioianus  to  condemn 
(cipa. 

iibr  this  we  hear  nothing  of  Eusebius  for 
"■•  twenty  years.  But  he  appears  to  hare 
"•liirf  hi  Italy  supporting  Jerome's  interests 
i^anenoading  with  him.  At  the  extreme  end 
tf  ^wm\  hk  we  ttiU  find  Eusebius  writing  to 
^  aad  aadiag  him  books  relating  to  the  Pela- 
ra  hiPHy  (ad  Alyp.  et  Aug.  Ep.  143X  and 
^BviiC  C^  Jetome  the  last  of  hb  Commen- 
^  thst  on  Jeremiah  {ProL  to  Comm,  on  Jtr. 
«  ^  hr.  B33).  He  U  spoken  of  by  Ceillier 
^ten  AkML  voL  yVi,  index)  as  bishop  of  Cre- 
*■*;  kat  ia  the  last-named  passage  he  is  still 
a^rrabirter,  and  he  is  not  in  the  list  of  the 
"^«f(Snnona. 

^Uf9  of  8L  Joromt^  under  the  name  of 
'^^im  «f  Cremona,  printed  among  the  docu- 
■^  it  the  beginning  of  ValUrsi's  edition  of 
^■■1%  ail  the  account  of  Jerome's  death,  alao 
^^Aii»i  U  Easebtua,  are  manifestlyspurious. 

[W,  H«  F.J 

tOBEBIUS  (100),  presbyter  and  arrhiman- 
^  «C  the  aooastery  of  Elias  in  Constantinople, 
^^iimi  by  pope  Leo  L,  A.D.  450,  among  the 
•Wmhhuadrites  (Lso.  Mag.  Ep.  71,  p.  1012 ; 
«|H«  M  JL  Ut.  895).  He  signs  the  address 
*'^wchlBaadntes  to  the  emperor  MareiaB 
^W.tai  appears  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
k  "fWrihiag  the  deposition  of  Eotyches  (Mansi, 
^7H.T4L7h).  [C.G.2 
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BUSEBIUS  (lOlX  presbyter  and  archiman- 
drite of  the  monattery  of  St.  Eulogius  in  Con- 
stantinople. Thia  archimandrite  Ennebius,  con- 
temporary with  the  foregoing,  appeara  in  the 
Greek  (not  in  the  Latin)  heading  of  the  addresa 
of  the  archimandrites  to  Marciao  (Labbe,  Comdi, 
ir.  3 1  ;  Mansi,  vii.  75),  and  as  subscribing  by 
his  deacon  Theodulus  the  deposition  of  Eutychea 
in  the  ooundl  of  Chaloedoa  (Mansi,  ri.  754). 

[ao.] 

EUSEBIUS  (lOiX  priest  of  Jerusalem,  whe 
was  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  536,  with  the 
patriarch  Mennas,  in  whose  compiiny  he  was  food 
of  dilating  on  the  reformations  that  were  going 
forward  at  Jerusalem  under  Peter  the  bishop  oc 
that  city.  Mennas,  in  his  letter  to  Peter,  styles 
Eusebius  **  communis  frater,  imo  communis 
benefiustor  Deo  amantissimus  presbyter."  (Mansi^ 
(kmcU.  viii.  1165;  Baron.  AwmL  ann.  536,  xciv.) 

[C.  H.] 

EUSEBIUS  (108X  cardinal-priest  at  Rome, 
who  siens  a  diploma  of  pope  Paul  I.,  A.D.  761, 
given  by  Baronius  from  the  original  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Silvester  at  Rome.  He  occupied 
the  church  of  St.  Lalirentius  in  Lucina.  (Baron. 
A,  E.  ann.  761,  xu.)  [C.  H.] 

SannmiB  *^*^  Sandar. 

EUSEBIUS  (104),  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Constantinople,  who,  happening  to  be  at  Rome  on 
ecclesiastical  business  in  A.D.  404,  when  Theo- 
philus's  report  of  the  proceedings  connected  with 
the  deposition  of  Chrysostom  reached  pope 
Innocent,  prevailed  upon  the  latter  to  wait  for 
fuller  information  on  the  other  side  before  he 
took  any  decbive  step.  (Palled.  JHah  cap.  1« 
p.  9,  ed.  Bigot.)  [^V.] 

EUSEBIUS  (10ft),  deacon,  who,  with  his  com- 
panion, the  deacon  Lunprotatus,  had  shared  the 
persecutions  endured  by  the  aged  presbyter 
Hypatius  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  at  Constanti- 
nople after  Chrysostom's  deposition.  ChryMstom, 
in  hte  letter  to  Hypatius  from  Cucusus  in  405, 
praises  the  two  deacons  for  their  seal  and 
constancy  (Chrysost.  Epitt,  180).  He  may  be 
the  deacon  Eusebius  addressed  by  Kilus  on  the 
subject  of  Divine  Providence  in  afflictions  (NiL 
ep.  235  in  Pat,  Or.  Ixxiv.  169>  [E.  V.] 

EUSEBIUS  (106),  a  reader,  who  accom- 
panied the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Basil  to 
Eusebius  of  Samosata  A.D.  375.  He  had  been 
for  a  Ions  time  eager  to  visit  Eusebins  of 
Samosata,  but  Basil  had  restrained  him  till  the 
weather  was  milder,  on  account  of  the  delicacr 
of  his  health  (Basil,  Ep.  198  [263].         [£.  V.] 

EUSEBIUS  (107),  martyxfi  who  were  bishops. 
(Nos.  24,  27,  77.) 

EUSEBIUS  (lOO)-Aug.  25.  Martyr  at 
Rome  with  Pontianus,  Vinoentius,  and  Pert- 
grinua,  under  Commodna,  A.D.  192.  {MwL 
Jhm.  Vet^  Adonis,  Usuardi;  Til  lemon  t.  Mmn. 
t.  iii.  p.  59  :  Ada  88,  Boll.  Aug.  v.  115  sq.) 

[G.  T. ».] 
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EUSEBIUS  (109),  pHest,  martyr  with  Har- 
oellus,  deacon,  under  Valerian.  Commemorated 
OO.  20.  (Baron.  AnmtL  aan.  259,  xri.)    [C.  H.] 

EUSEBIUS  (110)— April  24,  martyr  under 
Diocletian.  Basll't  Menology  represents  him  as 
converted  by  witnetiing  the  miraclei  of  the 
megalo*maityr  St.  George,  and  as  suffering  soon 
after  him.  [a  H.] 

EUSEBIUS  (111)— March  5,  a  martyr  at 
Caesarea  in  Palestine  under  Diocletian.  He 
suffered  apparently  at  the  same  time  as  Pam- 

5hilus  and  others  as  narrated  in  Eusebius  {Mcurt, 
W.  cap.  xi.).  In  the  Roman  Mart,  he  is  con- 
nected with  Hadrian  and  Eubulus,  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  that  chapter.    (Mart  Usuardi.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

EUSEBIUS  (IIS)  —Aug.  14,  priest,  martyr 
In  Palestine  towards  the  close  of  311  or 
beginning  of  312,  when  Haximinus  made  a 
tour  through  the  provinces  subject  to  him, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Theotecnus  devised 
measures  for  the  persecution  of  Christianity 
and  the  establishment  of  paganism.  Eusebius 
was  brought  before  the  president  of  the  province, 
Maxentius,  and  tortured ,  to  compel  him  to 
sacrifice.  He  appealed  to  the  sovereign,  who 
was  then  present,  by  whom  he  was  beheaded  on 
the  next  day.  (Eusebius,  if.  E.  lib.  ix.  cap. 
2-9 ;  CeUIier,  iL  483.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

EUSEBIUS  (118),  a  Christian  of  Gaza,  who, 
with  his  brothers  Nestabis  and  Zeno,  was 
martyred  by  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  that  city 
in  the  reign  of  Julian.    (Soz.  H,  E.  v.  9.) 

[E.V.] 

EUSEBIUS  (114)  — Oct.  22,  martyr  at 
Adrianople  under  Julian,  a.d.  362.  He  was 
tortured  and  burned  with  Philip  a  bishop, 
Severus  a  presbyter,  and  Hermes.  {Martyr. 
UsuardL)  [G.  T.  S.] 

EUSEBIUS  (116)— May  30,  martyr  with 
Christina,  Romanus,  and  many  others  by  fire  at 
Nicomedia  (Has.  Mend,),  His  memory  was  spe- 
cially commemorated  in  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Euphemia  in  Petrium,  a  district  in  the 
northern  quarter  of  Constantinople.  {Acta  88, 
Boll.  Mai.  vii.  237.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

Xonki. 

EUSEBIUS  (116),  a  Scotic  monk,  said  by 
Dempster  to  have  flourished  A.D.  369,  and  to 
have  written  Translationem  Andreae,  and  In 
Sacnu  8criptwraa  aliquid,  (Dempster,  iTM.  £bof. 
OenL  SooL  i.  255-6 :  Tanner,  £ii,  271.) 

[J.  G.] 

EUSEBIUS  (117),  the  third  in  age  of  the 
lour  Origenist  Nitrian  solitaries  known  as  the 
«« Tall  Brethren."  [Chrtsostom,  Vol.  I.  p.  525 ; 
D1O8OOBU8  (4)1.  (Soc  ff,  E,  vL  7;  Baron. 
Jnnai.  ann.  399.)  [£.  V.] 

EUSEBIUS  (118),  abbat  of  Mount  Coryphe, 
in  the  5th  century.  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
uncle  Marianne,  a  solitary,  and,  like  him,  at  first 
lived  a  secluded  life  near  Antioch.  At  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  St.  Ammianus,  he  quitted 
his  solitude  to  become  abbat  of  Mount  Coryphe, 
a  lofty  hill  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  His  life 
is  given  by  Theodoret.    It  is  recorded  ojf  him, 
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among  inAny.  other  austerities,  that  He  chiiiiM 
his  neck  to  hb  girdle  to  prevent  his  eyes  aeeilig 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  thai  for  Ibrty  jtmn 
he  looked  upon  nothing  out  of  doors  but  the 
path  which  led  from  the  monastery  to  the 
chapel.  He  was  followed  by  a  multitude  oi 
diHciples,  and  appointed  heads  to  many  monas- 
teries which  he  founded.  He  is  mentioned  as 
having  taught  philosophy  to  St.  Sklonins  (Sidon. 
ApolL  Epp»  IV.  l)b  He  was  commemon^ed  am 
Jan.  23.  (Theodoiet,  BiaL  Bdig.  iv.  in  Patr.  Gt. 
Ixxxii.  1339;  Acta  iS&  Jan.  iL  486;  CdlUer, 
Hitt,  de$  Auteurt  eooUa,  z.  53|  BaiUet,  Vin 
de$  8amt$,  Jan.  23.)  [L  G.  S.] 

EUSEBIUS  (119),  an  andioret  of  Aaicha  la 
Syria.  His  austerities  are  mentioned  by  Tlieo- 
doret,  who  for  a  long  time  was  the  only  vintor 
he  would  receive.  He  clothed  himself  in  skins, 
lived  upon  peas  and  beans  soaked  in  water,  aad 
is  said  to  have  passed  seven  weeks  fosting,  having 
eaten  nothing  but  fifteen  figs.  He  died  somt 
time  after  the  year  400.  ^eodoret.  PKUotk, 
cap.  18;  Acta  88.  15  Feb.  it  824;  Ceillier, 
Hitt.  de$  Auttmv  aod€t.  z.  58.)  [L  G.  S.] 


EUSEBIUS  (190),  solitary,  in  the  5th 
tury,  a  disciple  of  St.  Mardanus,  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  saint's  desire,  he  buried  in  a  secluded 
and  unknown  spot.  Cdllier  suggests  that  he  is 
identical  with  the  abbat  whose  life  was  written 
by  Theodoret  (No.  118),  but  no  connexion  ot 
the  latter  with  St.  Mardanus  is  mentioned  by 
either  the  Bollandists  or  BaiUet  (Ceillier,  Hkt. 
de$  Auteura  aocUa.  z.  53).  [I.  G.  S.] 

EUSEBIUS  (191),  Syrian  monk,  one  of  a 
large  sect  nicknamed  B^koi,  or  ^  Onxitn^  from 
their  habits.  They  lived  in  the  open  air,  ate 
no  bread  nor  meat,  nor  drank  wine.  At  feedings 
time  each  took  a  sickle  and  wandered  over  the 
hills  like  cattle  grazing,  cutting  and  eating 
herbs.  In  the  intervals  they  passed  their  time 
in  praying  and  singing  hymns.  (Sozom.  H.  K 
vL  33.)  p.  G.  S.] 

EUSEBIUS  (199),  a  solitary  at  Carrhae, 
the  ancient  Haran,  briefly  mentioned  by  Sozomen. 
(Soz.  H.  E.  vi.  33.)  [L  G.  &] 

EUSEBIUS  (198),  an  abUt  of  age  and 
piety,  suddenly  excommunicated  by  Maximianus 
bishop  of  Syracuse.  For  this  the  bishop  was 
reproved  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  592,  but  when 
he  wished  again  to  enter  into  communion  with 
the  abbat,  Eusebius  refused,  upon  which  Gregory 
wrote  to  him,  reproving  him  for  his  pride. 
(Greg.  Mag.  Epitt.  lib.  ii.  indict,  x.  epp.  34,  36, 
in  Migne,  Ixxvii.  572-574 ;  Ceillier,  AfU.  Sac  xL 
487.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

Lay  Dignitaziit. 

EUSEBIUS  (194X  consul  with  Rufinus  the 
vear  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  a.d.  343.  He  may 
have  been  the  same  as  the  colleague  of  Hypatlus 
in  859.  (Socr.  Eod.  Hitt.  iL  20;  Baron,  ad 
ann.  347.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

EUSEBIUS  (196),  FLAYIUS,  May  21, 
A.D.  359,  consul  with  Flavins  Hypatius  at  the 
date  of  the  formula  of  Sirmium  and  Ariminium 
(Athanas.  Op.  pais  i.  p.  576 ;  Socr.  ii.  39.) 

He  Was  brother  of  the  empress  Euscbia,  wifii 
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tf  OiitsBtiiu  II.  (Amm.  ixi.  6,  §  4^  i^  brother 
iUiflilkifae  Hypatiai  (Amm.  xriii.  1,  §  1). 
hk  wire  baokhttl  -hf  Vftlens  (probably  about 
iA,  374)  on  tht  charge  of  aspiring  to  the 
mfOit  kt  were  ftlmost  immediately  Recalled, 
4  aiptnrftiU  coatinaing  to  treat  them  with 
ikpmiett  iidignity  (Amm.  xziz.  2,  §  9-15). 

[M.  P.  A.] 

KJ6EBIU8  (IM),  eonnch,  and  graad  cham- 
UaiadcrOoDsUiitiiisIL  Socrates  (ii.  2, 16) 
waki  tkt,  liter  the  death  of  Constaotine  in 
or,  Eeiebiw  of  Nicomedia  and  Theognia  of 
lioa,  btitining  themselTes  on  behalf  of  the 
Anu,  Beit  Q8e  of  a  certain  presbyter  who 
^  bdbfi  beta  instrumental  in  recalling  Arius 
^  eila  This  presbyter,  having  been  en- 
n*d  If  Cosstantine  with  his  will,  was  in 
ifb  knn  with  Constantios.  He  persuaded 
Uiai  tbs  head  chamberlain  to  adopt  Arian 
^Bteas  tad  th«  rest  of  the  chamberlains  fol- 
'«ni  The  united  iuroe  prerailed  on  the 
■pnailsQ. 

h  354  Eosefains  was  tuocessful  in  checking  a 
»*ilt  iBiB|  some  troops  at  Ch&lon-sur-Saone 
t^BL  dr.  10,  {  5)l  Julian  represents  the  arrest 
^Gi&QsaBt  concession  of  Constantius  to  the 
■&C  rf  Eoielniu  (Ad.  Ath.  272  d),  and  this 
p*  mtm  with  the  account  of  Philostorgios, 
tie  tdk  ttf  that  it  was  owing  to  the  entreaties 
tftk  enach  and  his  companions  that  the 
■taoe  of  exile  was  afterwards  changed  for 
tetfdiath,  sod  also  that  £nsebius  intercepted 
^  naaeifefs  whom  Constantius,  in  a  moment 
''oi^aBctkNi,  had  sent  to  rererse  the  sentence 
^nA;  d.  Amm.  xir.  11,  {  3).  After  the 
^  fi  GtUu  in  354,  EuseMus  was  appointed 
^  irbereos  to  inquire  into  the  charges  against 
fcyvtj  ef  Qallns,  and  according  to  AmmianuA 
ptUa  ifidiscriminately  to  death  (xt.  8,  §  2). 
QiaiDtnitbority  informs  us  that  the  appoint- 
*w  of  the  incompetent  Sabinianus  as  prefect 

*  ^  Mst,  and  the  consequent  rerolt  of  the 
'^■Bi,  was  due  to  his  influence  (xviii.  5, 
I^^ci:xx.2,f3>  Eusebius  was  the  bitter 
^r  ti  JnUaa,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
>3ttU  Coastaatiiis  from  him  (Jul.  Ad  Ath. 
«*A;«tEpi»t.  17,  384  D). 

h33d  Eoiebias  was  the  mainspring  of  the  plan 
^  bdsxiBs  and  other*  for  dividing  the  council 
^^  Wld  on  the  subject  of  Arianism,  making 

*  Vtsten  bishops  ait  at  Rimini,  the  Eastern 
*^eleiida;  part  of  those  in  the  secret  were 
^^  St  each  council,  and  try  to  gain  over 
■Pgppweats  in  dif erent  ways  to  Arian  views. 
**»»  tkc  chamberlain  was  a  dear  friend  of 
ftos  and  all  the  other  lavmen  of  influence 
f^t«d  the  plan  in  order  to  please  the  chamber- 
■J^  ifinma.  EccL  Hid.  It.  16.) 

^  t^  death  of  Constantius  in  361  nothing 
'■■■I'l  fcr  Eusebius  but  to  submit  to  Julian, 
^  M  one  else  could  be  made  emperor; 
^•nvfiagly  Saebitts  tri^d  to  curry  &vour 
^  Jifiaa  1^  assuring  him  of  the  loyaltv  of  the 
^Ubb.  ixi.  15,  f  4).  He  was  unable,  how- 
^^ifcrtwhat  Ammianus  and  Philostorgius 
y^**!  SB  the  just  reward  of  his  deeds.  One 
■(«i  Int  sets  of  Julian  was  to  condemn  him 

*  te  (jkiam.  xxii.  3,  §  12)b  Ammianus  de- 
^^fa  as  the  prime  mover  of  all  the  court 
fft^i  of  his  day,  and  sarcastically  calls  the 
J5"*  «at  of  his  favourites  (Amm.  xriii.  4, 
W  [W.  M,  S.  and  M.  F.  A.1 
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EUSEBIUS  (mX  vicar  of  Pontus,  uncle  of 
the  empress  Dominica,  who  menaced  St.  Basil 

I  with  torture  and  death  if  he  refused  to  surrender 
a  lady  who  had  fled  to  his  church  to  escape  a 

'  hateful  marriage.  [Basiuub  Of  Casbabea,  VoL 
L  p.  290  a.]  [JK.V.] 

EUSEBIUS  (188),  father  of  St.  Jercma. 
[HlERONTMUe.]  [W.  H.  F.] 

EUSEBIUS  (188),  a  magidan,  bom  at 
Myndus  in  Caria,  a  disciple  of  Edesius  of  Per- 
gamus.  [EDE8IU8  (4).]  On  the  visit  of  the  em- 
peror Julian  to  the  latter,  Eusebius  seeing  his 
inclination  towards  the  art  of  magic,  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  Ephesus  and  consult  Maximus,  who 
subsequently  acquired  so  great  an  influence  over 
him.    (Eunap.  Vit.  Maximi.  in  VU.  Soph.) 

[M.  F.  A.] 

EUSEBIUS  (180),  a  yeung  man  whom  Basil 
calls  his  son,  in  whose  behalf  he  wrote  to  Sophro* 
nius  prefect  of  Constantinople,  and  to  Abargiua 
▲.I).  374.  Eusebius  was  implicated  in  a  charge 
under  which  a  large  number  of  persons  had  been 
conricted.  Basil  requests  that  he  may  not  be 
condemned  unheard,  and  that  a  thorough  invee- 
tigation  of  his  character  should  be  instituted. 
(BasU,  Ep.  177, 178  [334,  360].)  [E.  V.] 

EUSEBIUS  (181),  a  college  friend  and  cham« 
ber-companion  of  Basil  at  Athens.  He  came  to 
Caesarea  during  Basil's  temporary  absence  from 
home  shortly  before  his  death.  Basil  wrote  to 
express  his  deep  regret  at  missing  the  sight 
of  his  old  friend,  and  to  introduce  a  presbyter^ 
Cyriacuii,  to  him.    C&ti^Ep.  271  [ll].) 

tE.V.] 

EUSEBIUS  (188),  a  pagan  of  advanced  years, 
styled  by  Qregorv  Nyssen  **  a  mountain  of  un- 
belief," converted  by  that  father  during  his  stay 
at  Constantinople  for  the  council,  a.d.  381. 
(Greg.  Nyss.  de  Fato,  ii.  p.  62.)  [E.  V.] 

EUSEBIUS  (188X  a  friend  of  Ambrose, 
wrongly  identified  with  the  bishop  of  Bologna 
(No.  22),  addressed  by  Ambrose  in  two  letters, 
54  and  55.  He  had  a  son  Faustinas,  to  whom 
Ambrose's  letter  39  is  written  ;  and  he  had  sent 
some  of  his  grandchildren  to  Milan  to  be  educated 
under  the  otre  of  Ambrose,  including  an  Am- 
brosius  and  Ambrosia,  as  well  as  a  Faustinui 
the  younger.  Ambrose's  treatise,  de  Institutkm^ 
VirgimSy  is  addressed  to  him,  the  occasion  of  it 
being  the  dedication  of  Ambrosia  as  a  virgin. 

[J.  Ll.  D.] 

EUSEBIUS  (184)  SGHOLASTICUS,  an 
author  who,  about  aj>.  400,  wrote  a  poem  in 
heroic  verse  in  four  books,  entitled  Taia^lsf 
describing  the  rebellion  of  Qaianas  the  Gothic 
commander  against  Arcadius,  A.D.  399.  Of  thii 
rebellion  Eusebius  had  been  a  spectator.  (Socr. 
If.Kvl^;  Niceph.  J£.  E.  xiii.  6.)         \JL  V.] 

EUSEBIUS  (186X  a  gentleman  of  Hippo, 
apparently  of  the  Donatist  party,  to  whom  St. 
Augostine  wrote  a  letter  {Ep.  34)  complaining 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  Donatists  in  respect  of 
a  youth  who  in  the  midst  of  violent  conduct 
towards  his  mother  had  sought  and  received 
baptism  from  them.  He  asks  whether  this  hwd 
been  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop,  Pr6» 
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dnleiamu,  and  if  it  b«  so,  as  he  dbliked  Um 
notion  of  n  oonforence  of  delegatet  from  eadi 
pMrty  to  discoM  the  matter,  ho  propoNs  that  he 
•hould  himself  difooM  it  quietly  with  him 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  a  colleague, 
ir  if  he  objected  to  him  as  an  opponent,  that  his 
own  place  should  be  taken  by  Samsudus  bishop 
of  Tunis.  In  a  second  letter  (35),  written 
appai  mtly  in  reply  to  an  answer  from  Ensebius, 
A  igu  itine  mentions  cases,  of  which  he  says  Pro* 
culeitnus  may  not  be  aware,  of  rebaptism, 
especially  of  a  subdeaoon  named  Spanianus,  and 
tf  other  men  and  women  guilty  of  disorderly 
conduct  in  the  church,  and  who,  on  reception 
into  the  Donatist  community,  exceeded  their 
former  disorders,  and  had  some  of  them  joined 
the  Circumcellions.  He  states  the  rule  of  the 
church  in  receiTing  persons  from  the  Donatists, 
▼is.  to  receive  them  not  as  heathens,  to  be 
baptised  for  the  first  time,  but  as  returning 
penitents,  and  he  inveighs  in  strong  terms 
against  the  conduct  of  these  apostates  who,  he 
says,  being  intolerant  of  discipline,  affect  a  sacri- 
legious contempt  for  the  church  under  the  pre- 
tence of  having  received  a  new  gift  of  grace, 
which  is  really  only  a  new  species  of  partisan 
frenxy.  After  describing  his  own  moderation  in 
the  case  of  a  girl  whom  her  father  wished  to 
compel  by  force  to  return  to  Catholic  communion, 
he  mentions  how,  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  the 
Donatbt  presbyters,  he  had  hwa  publicly  assailed 
with  cries  of  "*  traditor  "  and  «*  persecutor."  Of 
these  things  Proculeianns  ought  to  be  made 
aware,  and  to  restrain  the  violence  of  hb  clei 
[DONATMM,  VoL  L  p.  888.]  [H.  W.  ?, 

EUSEBIUS  (186),  brother  of  BasUissa.  On 
both  of  them  TVodoret  composed  an  epitaph,  in 
which  he  called  them  nurselings  of  the  most 
holy  XoH  (B«A«y  irfoBimvy  Uesychius  {Lex, 
a.  ▼.)  b  of  opinion  that  the  Xoli  were  some  un- 
known foreign  tribe.  They  are  apostrophixed  in 
another  of  Theodoret's  epitaphs  (num.  118X 
i  UAKmv  (aBimv  Uphu^  v^Sorl  The  language 
seems  to  suggest  a  seat  of  Christian  eduction, 
perhapa  a  monastic  settlement  or  epboopal  town. 
In  hif  next  epitaph  Theodoret  commemorates 
Georgius,  a  brother  of  Eusebius  and  Basilissa. 
(Theod.  Carm,  lib.  iv.  sec.  2,  num.  121,  122.) 

[CH.] 

EUSEBIUS  (187),  an  advocate  of  Constanti- 
Bople,  addressed  by  Theodoret  in  448,  at  the  time 
that  the  report  b^|;an  to  be  spread  that  through 
the  machinations  of  hb  implacable  enemy, 
Diosoorus,  ht  was  about  to  ba  deposed  and 
banished,  aj>.  448.  Theodoret  requests  Eusebius 
to  console  hb  fHends  with  the  assurance  that 
he  rejoices  rather  than  grieves  at  the  pro- 
spect, in  view  of  the  reward  promised  to  those 
who  suffer  faithfully  for  Christ,  and  to  tell 
his  enemies  that  what  they  hoped  would  over- 
whelm him  with  dbtress  was  rather  a  source  of 
happiness  to  him.  Eusebius  being  familiar  with 
classical  literature,  Theodoret  quotes  the  words 
of  Socrates,  Thucydides,  and  Homer  on  the  duty 
of  a  man,  how  much  more  then  a  Christian, 
to  bear  the  evils  of  life,  and  even  death  itself^ 
with  composure.  Hb  letter  concludes  with  a 
very  clear  statement  of  hb  belief  in  the  two 
natures  in  the  one  personality  of  the  Son,  in 
aaawer  to  those  who  charged  him  with  Nestorian 
Um^j.    (Theod.  ^jpM<.  21.)  [£>  V.] 
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EUSICHIUS.    [Eusmua.] 

EUSIGNIUS,  Aug.  5,  martyr  at  Antioeh 
under  Julian,  in  the  autumn  of  JuD,  362.  He 
was  originally  a  distingubhed  soldier  nndcr 
Constantius,  father  of  Co^tantine  the  Orcat,  and 
was  reputed  to  be  110  yean  old  when  Julian 
arrived  at  Antioch.  Arrcsted  among  the  very 
first,  he  ref^ised  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  reproved 
the  emperor  for  hb  apostasy,  after  which  he  was 
beheaded  (Bas.  Jfsii. ;  Bar.  AnmiL  S82>  Con> 
ceming  Julian's  cruelty  at  Antiodi,  see  Qxeg. 
Nax.  t.  i.  Oroi.  3;  Bufin.  if.  £  L  3S,  86; 
Socrates,  iii.  18 ;  Soxomen,  v.  7 ;  Theodoret,  iii. 
11.    [Babylab.]  [O.  T.a] 

EUSrnUS  (Euhchius,  Eunaui,  UncHiuip 
Euncuiui,  EusrcHiDS),  abbat,  bom  at  Peri« 
gueux  about  A.D.  465.  Hb  parents  being  des- 
titute and  driven  by  famine  to  Berry,  they  there 
sold  Eusitius  to  the  abbat  of  Parpecay  (Patrid  or 
Perd)  on  the  Cher,  in  the  diocese  of  Bourgea. 
Here  he  was  educated  and  eventuaUy  admitted 
as  a  monk.  Preferring  solitude  however,  he 
obtained  permission  to  become  an  anchoret. 
Hb  reputation  as  a  healer  of  the  sick  was  great, 
and  many  flocked  to  see  him.  He  was  visited 
by  Childebert  L,  when  marching  towards  Spain 
in  531,  and  also  on  hb  victorious  return.  On 
thb  occasion,  at  the  request  of  the  saint,  who 
refused  all  presents,  Childebert  set  free  hb 
Spanish  prisoners. 

Afterwards  being  presented  with  the  ground 
on  which  hb  hermhaee  stood,  he  there  founded 
the  monastery  of  CeUes  fat  Berry,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cher  and  the  Sandre,  of  which  he 
became  abbat,  receiving  also  jurisdiction  over  hb 
old  monastery.  Here  he  b  said  to  have  died 
about  A.D.  542 ;  he  was  commemorated  on  Nov. 
27.  (Orag.  Tur.  Ohr,  Omf,  cap.  82  in  Migne, 
PatroL  Ut.  IxxL  890.)  [L  Q.  8.] 

EUSPICIUS  was  a  priest  of  Verdun  when 
thatdty  revolted  against  king  Clevis.  After 
a  siege,  it  was  on  the  point  of  bdng  taken  on 
the  night  of  the  death  of  its  bbhop,  Firminus, 
A.D.  498.  Euqrfdus  was  deputed  to  implcTe 
pardon,  and  prevailed  by  reason  of  hb  veneral  le 
age  and  reputation  for  sanctity.  The  king  also 
offered  him  the  vacant  bishopric,  and  on  hb 
refusal  madt  him  a  grant  of  tand,  upon  which 
he  built  the  monastery  of  St  If  esmin  de  If  icy 
near  Orleans,  and  became  its  first  abbat.  (Acte 
5A  20  JuL  V.  72.)  [R.T.C] 

EUSTAGHIUS  (1),  Oct.  12,  presbvtu  Ji 
Egypt,  and  probably  a  martyr.  Some  liSS.  of 
Mart  ffieroH.  and  (Jsuaidus  place  him  in  Syria. 
(Acto  83.  BolL  Oct  vL  9.)  [a  T.  a] 

EUSTAGHIUS  (1)  (EutTATHnn,  named 
PLAaDUS  before  hb  conversion),  a  military 
martyr,  commemorated  by  the  Latins  Nov.  2, 
by  the  Greeks  Sept  20,  with  hb  wife  Theopbtis, 
and  two  sons,  Agspius  and  Theopistus,  at  Room 
under  the  emperor  Hadrian,  A.l>.  118.  Their  Acta 
are  evidently  spurious,  and  rejected  by  Tillemont 
(M^nu  t  iL  226,  685)  as  unworthy  even  of 
discussion.  The  htt  of  thdr  martyrdom  has 
strong  and  early  evidence.  The  feast  of  St 
Ettstachius  b  marked  in  the  KaL  AUaUi  and  tU 
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U  IMmiBMn.  Tliere  was  a  celebrated  | 
kid  rtBMM  dedicated  to  him.  The  BoUandirt 
[id!  ffl  Sqit  Ti.  106-137)  givee  a  picture  of  a 
tdk  frw  it  relating  the  dedication  of  the 
ikad  hy  papeSUreiter  in  honoorof  the  martyr, 
i  tk  tint,  If  he  thinka,  of  Constantine  the 
hiL  (Jfivinraardi,Wandalbert;Baa.Jf«i.; 
ii^ OdL  iZ:  £  Ub.  iU.  0.  29;  Joh.  Damaec 
i^.  lih.  S;  Baron.  Ama.  120  iiL  ir.) 
InuM  (J.  K,  aan.  103.  ir.)  conjectnrea  he 
Bf  hiff  been  the  Pladdna  mentioned  bj  Joee- 
ii«(A  ML/ndL  lib.  Ui.  c.  4;  lib.  Iy.  c  187; 
Til  ia.  Rc  43, 74)  as  a  celebrated  commander 
wdK  TUv.  In  that  case,  at  his  martyrdom 
M  DHt  kiTf  been  Terj  old.  His  Acts  are 
mtami  m  Snaeon  M etaphrastes  and  Snrins. 

[0.  T.  a] 

IU8IAGHIU8  (tX  or  EUSTASItJS.  Ac- 
afi^te**iYiedeftinatas''(L  16),  a  bishop  of 
IMuisi,  IB  Sicily,  who  opposed  the  heresy  of 
fauam.  [0.  S.] 

VBTAGHinS  (4),  bishop  of  Cremona,  pre- 
mit  Iht  tUfd  nd  sixth  Roman  synods  under 
ni  gjBiiiaLhna,  ▲.!>.  501,  according  to  the 
■Mg  «f  Daka  {Vis  KiMoe  der  Qtrmanen), 
tti  utKfU,  In  this  disputed  matter,  with  a 
^  ihcrstioa,  the  arrangement  of  Hefele, 
|»(lliHi,  Till  252  and  315).  [A.  H.D.  A.] 

ICBTACHIU8  (ftX  U*l>op  o^  Safes.  [Eu- 


KBTACHIUS  (6),  abbat  of  Attalina,  near 
kajiB,  ia  Galstia.  On  the  Persian  inra^n  in 
Ukeiai  liis  monks  were  obliged  to  eracuate 
temaittery.  As  they  could  not  take  many 
^  vilk  them,  Antiochus,  a  monk  of  St. 
^  iMr  Jerasalem,  wrote,  at  the  request  of 
liilirhisi,  sa  abridgement  of  the  Scriptures, 
■■amig  ia  ene  rolume  all  that  was  necessary 
fc  nhaLoB,  te  supply  the  loss  of  his  library. 
<hlMhei  MsMdi.  £piH.  ad  EuaiatA.  in  Pkt. 
khnix.  1422;  CcUlier,  HitL  de$  Auiews 
■**i  a  tfW.)  p.  G.  S.] 

KSTACHinS.    [EvvTASiua,   Edstathiui, 

IC8TADI0LA,abbeas.  She  was  the  daughter 
'*^  psmts,  at  whose  desire  she  married. 
^  ma^  given  birth  to  a  son  whom  she 
^d  Tdndjus  she  was  left  a  widow.  She 
^^^>v«Ud  herself  to  a  monastic  life,  and 
f^  tke  **  eeel«sta  medii  Monasterii  **  (Moyen- 
^l^tn)  st  Bonrges,  of  which  she  beoune 
*|(^  Msay  miracles  are  recorded  of  her,  and 
M  ««  eaunemorated  on  June  8.  She  liTed  in 
|h  Ttk  etatory,  and  died  at  the  age  of  more 
l^iiHt;  years.    (BolL  A<:<a  ^  Jnn.  U.  133.) 

•T*.  P-  G.  8.] 

JwAlKUS  (1),  8T.,  reputed  7th  or  8th 
**r<f  Hspiss,  or,  180,  between  Agrippinus 
■|9l  Eaphtbias,  on  the  authority  of  Joannes 
nt  «f  Ksples.  (Ugh.  Ital.  ^bc  ri  27 ; 
i«ti  SflL  29  Mart,  iii  76a)  [C.  H.] 

fASWB  (•)  (Ambros.  ep.  42,  p.  970 
>U.  xTi  1129  ▲ ;  Efiiat.  Dacrttal.  torn.  i. 
^i  bi*op  [Eottathiot  (If).]  [F.  A.] 

PA8IU8   (t)    {filaU,    Ckr.    lii.    800), 
[Umuaua.} 


EU8TA8IU8  (4)  (EufTATHnm,  EuirAonius)* 
fifth  bishop  of  Marseilles,  succeeding  Venerius, 
and  followed  by  Qraecus,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  5th  century.  He  ordained  St.  Eutropius, 
who  afterwards  became  the  siith  bishop  of 
Orange.  Gennadius,  who  lired  towards  the  close 
of  thU  century,  in  hb  d^  Viris  iUuiir,  (cap.  79  in 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Mii.  1103Xsays  that  Musaeus, 
a  priest  of  Marseilles,  composed  and  dedicated  to 
Eastasius  a  book  upon  the  sacraments.  {OaiL 
CKriML  L  634.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EU8TASIIT8  (6)  (Eustaohiub),  26th  occu- 
pant of  the  see  of  Bonrges.  Gregory  of  Tours 
{Hitt,  JVxmc  X.  26)  states  that  he  was  a  deacon 
of  Autun,  who  succeeded  Sulpidus  L  in  the  see. 
He  died  in  607,  or  according  to  Le  Cointe  (^nn. 
EocL  Franc  a.  602,  n.  xzrili.,  tom.  iL  555)  in 
602,  and  was  commemorated  a«  a  saint  in  his  own 
diocese  Dec  81.  His  successor  was  St.  ApoUi- 
naris.    iGalL  Chritt,  iL  15.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EUSTASIUS  (6),  abbat,  bom  in  Burgundy 
about  the  year  A.D.  560.    He  belonged  to  a 
family  of  distinction,  and  was  nephew  to  St. 
Micetius.     When    grown   up,   he  embraced  a 
monastic  life,  and    entered  the  monastery  of 
Luzorium  (Luzeuil,  in  Franche-Comt^),  under  the 
rule  of  St.  Columbanus.    He  was  appointed  head 
of  the  school  attached  to  the  monastery,  and 
soon  made  it  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
age.      In  610,    St.    Columbanus  retired  from 
Luzeuil,  and  Eustasius  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.     As  abbat  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
Clotaire  IL,  who  sent  him  to  Italy  to  trr  and 
induce  Columbanus  to  return.  This  Columbanus 
refused  to  do,  but   confirmed  Euntasius  in  his 
appointment  as  abbst.    In  616  and  617  Eustasius 
was  employed  in  missionary  labours,  at  first  in 
his  own  neighbourhood  among  the  Varasci  in- 
habiting the  basin  of  the  Doubs,  of  whom  somo 
were  idolaters  and  others  were  infected  with 
the  errors  of  Photinns  or  Bonosus ;  and  after- 
wards among  the  Boit  or  Bavarians,  where  he 
remained  but  a  f  hort  time,  and  then  sent  other 
labourers  to  continue  the  work.    While  he  was 
absent,  one  of  his  monks,  Agrestinus,  wishing  him 
to  disourd  the  authority  of  Rome,  made  a  schism 
in  the  monastery  of  Luzovium.    Eustasius,  re- 
turning, ezpelled  Agrestinus,  who  then  inveighed 
fiercely  against  the  rule  of  St.  Columbanus,  and 
so  persistent  were  his  accusations  that  at  length 
a  council  on  the  subject  was  convened  at  Mftcon 
in  623  (Baillet,    Vm  de8  8amt$,  March   29). 
Eustasius,  in  his  speech  at  this  council,  cited 
Agrestinus  to  appear  within  the  year  before  the 
jv^gment  seat  of  God,  there  to  plead  his  cause 
against  St.  Columbanus,  and  his  opponent  was 
murdered  a  few  months  later  (Baron.  617,  11). 
Eustasius  died  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  rule, 
A.D.  625.    Martyrologies  vary  as  to  the  day  on 
which   he    was    commemorated,    some    saying 
March  29,  others  Oct.  11.    Eastasius  wrote  a 
life  of  Columbanus  [Columbanus]  ;  his  own  life 
was  written  by  his  contemporary  Jonas  of  Bobbio, 
and  has  been  printed  by  the  Boliandists  {Acta 
8S.  Mart.  iii.  786)  and  by  Mabillon  {Acta  8S. 
0,  S,  B,  saec  ii.  p.  108).     See  also  Baronins, 
Atmales  Ecdes,  A.D.  612,  10,  &c ;  Ceillier,  zi. 
617  ;  Cave,  HtMtoria  Liter,  i.  575.        [I.  G.  8.] 


EUSTASIUS.     See  also  Eustaoiiius    and 

EUSTATHIUS. 
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EUSTATHIA,  siiter  of  Ambroria,  hi  Jeru- 
■ftlem,  whose  acqnaintaiioe  Gregorj  Nyssen 
made  during  hU  Tisit  to  the  holy  city,  and  to 
whom,  together  with  Basilisea,'  perhaps  the 
daughter  of  one  of  them,  Gregory  Nyseen  ad- 
drewed  a  letter  after  hit  return  home,  A.l>. 
879,  indicating  the  disappointment  he  ftlt  at 
the  unholy  Uycs  of  so  many  who  dwelt  among 
the  holy  places.  (Greg.  Nyis.  Opp,  toI.  iiL 
p.  659,  ed.  Morel.  1638 ;  Pat.  Gr.  zlvi.  1015.) 
The  authenticity  of  the  letter  is  rindicated  by 
Isaac  Causaubon,  by  whom  it  was  first  printed, 
with  a  Latin  yersion  and  notes,  in  1606. 

[E.V.] 

EUSTATHIAKI,  giyen  by  Timothens,  pres- 
byter (Cotelier,  Mm,  Eoc  (fr.  iii.  400),  as  an 
altematiyt  name  for  Euchitbi.     See  Eusta- 

THIUS  (54)  OP  EDE8BA,  also  EUfTATHIUS  (4)  09 

8EBA8TB,  and  Eustathiub  (3)  of  Antioch  (Sos. 
Ti.  21>  [G.-SL] 

EU8TATHIUS  (I),  bishop  of  Parium,  on  the 
Hellespont ;  he  is  mentioned  among  the  bishops 
who  attended  the  funeral  of  St.  Parthenius, 
bishop  of  Lampsacus,  who  lived  during  the  reign 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  A.D.  306-337.  (A A. 
SS,  BollatuL  Feb.  ii.  42 ;  Le  Quien,  O^-iens  Christ, 
I  787.)  [L.  D.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (S),  bishop  of  Arethnsa,  in 
Syria  Secunda,  north  of  Eroesa.  He  was  present 
at  the  first  general  council  held  at  Nicaea,  A.Di 
325.  (Mansi,  iL  693;  Le  Quien,  Onena  Christ 
ii.  915.)  [J.  de  S.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (8),  bishop  first  of  Berrhoea 
in  Syria,  and  then  of  Antioch,  c  A.D.  324-331, 
designated  by  Theodoret  {ff.  £.  i.  7)  **  the  Great," 
6  fi^yas,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  vigorous 
opponents  of  Arianism,  venerated  for  his 
learning  and  his  virtues,  and  admired  for  his 
eloquence  (Sos.  J7.  i^  i.  2 ;  u.  19 ;  Theod.  J/.  £, 
i.  20),  recognized  by  Athanasius  as  a  worthy 
fellow-labourer  and  fellow-suflPerer  in  the  cause 
of  the  orthodox  fiuth  (Athan.  Hist,  Arian.  §  5). 
Eustathius  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia 
(Hieron.  de  Vir.  TUus,  c  85).  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  early  life,  but  the  title  of  **  confessor," 
given  him  by  Athanasius  more  than  once  (torn. 
i.  pp.  702,  812)  indicates  that  he  witnessed  to, 
and  suffei^ed  for,  the  faith,  in  the  persecution  of 
Piocletian.  He  became  bishop  of  Berrhoea,  and 
while  he  occupied  that  see,  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  is  shewn  by  his  being  selected  as 
one  of  the  orthodox  prelates  to  whom  Alexander 
of  Alexandria  sent  a  copy  of  his  letter,  addressed 
to  Alexander  of  Constantinople,  on  the  subject 
of  Arius  and  his  errors  (Theod.  H,  E,  i.  4).  The 
date  of  his  translation  firom  Beroea  to  Antioch  is 
uncertain.  Soxomen,  however,  is  decidedly  in 
error  in  placing  it  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea, 
and  making  it  the  act  of  the  assembled  fathers 
of  that  synod  (Soz.  H.  E,  i.  2).  Theodoret 
states  more  correctly  that  he  sat  at  that  council 
as  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  that  his  election  to 
that  see  was  the  unanimous  act  of  the  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  faithful  laity  of  the  city  and 
mrovince  (Theodoret,  H,  E.  i.  7).  According  to 
Theodoret  he  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
Philogonius ;  but  according  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Jerome,  whioh  is  supported  by  Theophanes  and 
others,  a  certain  Paulinus,  to  be  dibtinguished 
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from  P^uliniis  of  Tyre,  intervened  for  a  sliorf 
time  (Tillemont.  voL  viL  p.  22,  note  L  p.  646)^' 
Eustathius  accepted  the  weighty  charge  very  re- 
luctantly, as  if  foreseeing  t^e  troubles  H  woaM 
bring  upon  him.  At  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
Eustathiua  occupied  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the' 
very  first  place  among  the  assembled  prelates 
(Facund.  viii.  4).  Whether  be  occupied  the  seat 
of  honour  at  the  emperor's  right  hand  and  pro*' 
nounoed  the  panegyrical  address  to  Constantine 
is  doubtfU.  The  AHocuth  ad  Imperatonm  given 
by  Labbe  (Cbnotf.  ii.  633)  U  certainly  tnpporio 
tittous.  This  fact  is  asserted  by  Theodoret  (if.  E, 
i.  7X  but  contradicted  by  Sozomen  {H,  E,  L  19^' 
who  assigns  the  dignity  to  Euaebins.  Eusebint 
himself  maintains  a  di»creet  silence,  but  he 
evidently  wishes  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 
anonymous  occupant  of  the  place  of  honour 
mentioned  by  him  was  himself  (Euseb.  de  ViL 
Ctmat,  iii.  11).  This  U  accepted  by  Valesius 
(not.  ad  loc)  On  hb  return  to  Antioch  Eusta- 
thius used  his  authority  with  great  decision  to 
check  the  rising  heresy.  He  banished  such  of 
his  clergy  as  were  suspected  of  holding  Ariaa 
tenets,  and  resolutely  rejected  all  ambiguoua 
submissions.  Among  those  whom  he  refuMd  to 
receive  among  his  clergy  were  Stephen,  Leon- 
tius,  6  iar6KOTos,  and  Eudozius  (who  suc- 
cessively occupied  his  episcopal  seat  after  his 
deposition),  Greiorge  of  Laodicea,  Theodosius  of 
Tripolis,  and  EusUthius  of  Sebaste  (Aihanas. 
Hist,  Aria$i,  J  5).  As  well  in  his  published 
writings  as  in  his  sermons,  he  lost  no  oopor- 
tunity  of  declaring  the  Nioene  fiuth,  and  shew- 
ing its  agreement  with  Holy  Scripture.  Theo- 
doret (H,  E,  i.  8)  makes  special  mention  of  one 
of  his  sermons  on  Prov.  viiL   22,  ''The  Lord 

CMsed  me  in  the  beginning  of  His  way,** 
from  which  he  gives  a  long  extract.  The 
troubled  relations  of  Eustathius  with  the  two 
Eusebii  may  be  dated  from  the  Counoil  of 
Nicaea.  At  this  synod  Ensebius  of  Caesarea  and 
Eustathius  felt  themselves  to  be  rivals  as  well 
in  theological  views  as  in  &vour  with  the 
emperor.  The  elevation  of  one  meant  the  de- 
pression of  the  other.  To  one  of  Eustathius's 
uncompromising  and  somewhat  old-feshioned 
orthodozy,  Eusebius  appeared  a  foe  to  the  truth, 
the  more  dangerous  on  account  of  his  ability 
and  the  subtlety  with  which  be  veiled  his 
heretical  proclivities.  Eustathius  did  not  shrink 
fVom  denouncing  his  departure  horn  the  Nicene 
faith.  Eusebius  retorted  with  the  chargt  of  Sabel- 
lianism,  accusing  Eustathius  of  holding  one  only 
personality  in  the  Deity  (Socr.  H  JB*.  i.  23 ;  Soz. 
H,  E,  ii.  18 ;  Theod.  H,  E,  i.  21).  Their  posi- 
tion became  more  and  more  one  of  mxitnal  sus- 
picion and  hardly  concealed  enmity.  Eusebius, 
endowed  with  &r  more  subtlety  and  worldly 
wisdom  than  Eustathius,  was  watching  his  op- 
portunity to  overthrow  the  rival  by  whose  per- 
sonal and'  official  superiority  he  was  over- 
shadowed. He  could  reckon  on  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  neighbouring  bishops,  especially 
his  namesake  of  Nicomedia,  impatient  like  him- 
self of  the  power  ind  influence  of  Eustathius. 
The  changed  feeling  of  the  emperor  and  the 
3ourt  favour  now  shewn  towards  the  Arianisin^ 
party  deprived  their  enterprise  of  any  risk  of 
compromising  themselves  with  the  imperial 
power.  The  two  Eusebii  and  their  adherenta 
had  but  to  bide  their  timc^  concert  their  mea* 
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R»  lUfiUy,  and  aeike  the  first  finronriiUs 
(fprtoHj^  tad   iiicoe»   was    csitain.     The 
feoMBiniDQt  slow  to  present  itsel£   Ensebius 
dfrnam^  flattered  the  emperor's  Tanity  hj 
iRfieit  to  be  permitted  to  visit  the  magniiTt 
MilMaed  boildiiigs  erected  by  him  at  Jemsa- 
ka.  OastsntiiM  not  only  acceded  to  his  petition, 
ktf  angned  him  vehicles  and  every  other  con- 
mem  Soit  the  joomey,  at  the  pnblic  expense. 
IbsptsofNicsea  accompanied  him.    Their  pro- 
pm en oQsalmest  of  royal  magnificence.    On 
tfeir|MHige  through  Antioch  the  two  prelates 
M  a  ftBteroal  reception  from  Enstathins,  and 
t%  pvtid  vith  every  appearance  of  friendship. 
TUa  nest  meeting    was    of  «  very  different 
ckidir.   His  inspection  of  the  sacred  bnild- 
apiTO,  Ensebios  retnmed  to  Antioch  with  a 
h^flRtege  of  partisan  bishopa — ^Aetius   of 
Lf4di,  PMnphilns  of  Scythopolis,  Theodotus  of 
iiificsa,  sad  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole 
nvpinef,  Emebins  of  Gaesarea.     The  cabal 
tsknd  Antioch  with  the  air  of  masters.    The 
fkc  bi  bteo  aiataring  in  their  absence.    Wit- 
Ma  ven  prepared  with  charges  against  the 
taiep  of  ineoatinency  and  other  gross  crimes, 
^oit^hiiis  wu  summoned  before  this  self-con- 
A^stod  tobuial,  and  in   defiance  of.  the  op* 
p«tiaa  of  the  better-minded  bishops,  and  in 
Ue  tkteaoe  of  any   tnistworthv  evidence,  he 
*»  caodcBued  on  the  ground  of  heresy,  profii- 
per*  ad  tmaaical  conduct,  and  deposed  from 
b  Vahopric.      The  deposition  of    a    bishop 
v^  they  loved  and  revered  aroused  the  indig- 
MteB  of  the  excitable  people  of  Antioch,  who 
^  ip  snns  in  his  defence.    Some  of   the 
upitaftes  sod  other  otBcials  headed  the  move- 
■oti  tad  eneouraged  Eostathius  to  refuse  to 
fktj»  sBJust  a  sentence.    An  artfully  coloured 
■d  tx^fgtnitA.  account  of  these  disturbances 
■d  EiatsthiBi's  complicity  in  them  was  tramt- 
a^to  Goostantine.    His  enemies  had  already 
^md  the  emperor's  mind  by  reporting  that 
«  U  itren  currency  to  some  scandalous  tales 
^"vptt^  to  the  character  of  the  emperor's 
Mhs^  Helena.     (**  StAbulariam  fnisse  ferunt." 
^^^de  ObiL  Tkeod,42,)  Hisfitte  was  sealed, 
^neat,  believed    to    have    been    Strategus 
wusaas,  was  despatched  to  quell  the  sedi- 
(« ad  to  pot  the  sentence  of  the  council  into 
^osikn.    Eostathius  gave  an  example  of  sub- 
^■ntoeonstituted  authority.  Accompanied  by 
*yp  body  of  his  clergy,  resolved  to  share 
■■  i^  he  left  Antioch  without  resistance,  or 
"oifartiBg  any  resentment  against  the  authors 
«»fc«ltwroog.  (Socr.  £r.J^L24;  Sox.i/.JE:. 
liS;  Theod.  K  E.121;  Philost.  H,  E,  iL  7 ; 
^aiit.  VfL  OmaL  uL  59.)    Jerome  sUtes  that 
^pisee  of  his  banishment  was  Trajanopolis  in 
'w,  bet  he  appears  to  have  spent  the  larger 
^  «f  his  exile  aX  Philippi^  where  he  died, 
\J^-  The  date  of  his  deposition  is  much  con- 
''***itsl    It  may  be  probably  placed  at  the 
■^«f  230  or  the  beginning  of  331  ▲.D.    It 
aabidlj  be  questioned  that  there  is  an  error 
■tktcxt  of  Jerome  (<jr  Ftr.  JUtut  c  85)  and 
"'^■iiw  {But.  Arkm.  {  5),  which  refers  the 
^>A  to  the  reign  of  Constantins  instead  of  Con- 
^"^    (See  Tillemont,  lUm,  EccL  vol.  viL 
^h  Mr   Samt   Enttathe;   Wetter,    Eeati- 

^Bngbc,  VEgilte  H  FEmpire,  ch.  vii.)    His 
P^t  vhkh  is  Jeroioe's  tiine  was  still  buried  in 
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Uie  place  of  his  banishment — **  ubi  usque  hodlA 
conditns  est "  (Hieron.  de  Vir,  lUust.  c  85) — ^was 
brought  back  to  Antioch  by  Calandio,  then 
bishop  of  that  city,  by  the  permission  of  th% 
emperor  Zeno,  and  received  with  the  utmost 
honour  by  the  citizens,  c  482  (Theod.  Lect.  ii« 
p.  557 ;  Theophan.  p.  114).  The  deposition  of 
Eustathius  was  the  origin  of  a  lamentable 
schism  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  which  had  the 
efiect  of'  dividing  the  Catholic  church  into  two 
parties,  and  creating  misunderstanding  and  dis* 
cord  in  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox.  This  schism 
lasted  nearly  a  century,  not  being  completely 
healed  till  the  episcopate  of  Alexander,  A.D. 
413-420. 

Eustathius  was  a  copious  writer,  and  is  much 
praised  by  early  authorities  for  the  eloquerxe  of 
his  language,  which,  according  to  Sozomen 
(if.  E.  ii.  19),  had  somewhat  of  an  archaic  cast, 
and  the  grave  dignity  of  his  stvle,  as  well  as  for 
his  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  power  of  ortho- 
dox interpreUtion  (Hieron.  Epiat,  70  [84],  ad 
Magnum).  Of  his  numerous  writings,  we  pos- 
sess only  one  entire  work,  that  named  by  Jerome 
2^  Emfostrimytho  adeeraiu  Oriffeniniy  printed  by 
Galland.  In  this  work  he  attacks  Origen  with 
great  vehemence,  ridicules  him  as  a  iroKviimtpf, 
and  controverts  his  idea  that  the  prophet  Samuel 
was  actually  called  up  by  the  witch  of  Endor 
(Galland,  Vet.  Patr.  Bibl.  vol.  iv.)  and  Migne 
(Patrol,  vol  xviii.  p.  614^  ff.)  Of  his  other  works, 
we  only  have  a  few  scattered  fragments.  Excerpts 
from  his  eight  books  against  the  Arians,  gathered 
firom  Photius,  Facundus,  Gelasius,  &c.,  are  given 
by  Galland  (tf.  $.\  Pabricius  (Bibiioth.  Qraec.  ix. 
131  S.  ed.  HarlesX  and  Migne  (u.  s.  p.  691  ff.% 
Some  passages  from  his  sermon  on  Prov.  viii.  32 
and  from  his  exposition  of  Ps.  xv.  and  xcii.  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Eranittes  of  Theodoret  (Diad. 
iL  p.  90 ;  dial.  iiL  p.  156,  &c).  His  discourse 
on  Prov.  ix.  5  is  quoted  in  the  acts  of  the 
second  Nicene  council  (Labbe,  Condi,  viii.  pp. 
1099,  1479).  His  expositions  of  Holy  Scripture 
are  frequently  quoted  in  the  Catenae.  Of  his 
innumerable  letters,  "  infinitae  epistolae  "  extant 
in  Jerome's  time,  not  one  remains.  A  liturgy 
bearing  his  name,  but  probably  spurious,  appears 
in  Renaudot  (i.  254)  and  Migne  (u.  s.  p.  698  ff.). 
A  spurious  commentary  on  the  ffexaemeron 
bearing  his  name  is  also  printed  by  Migne 
(p.  707  ff.).  (Fabricius,  Bibl.  Qraac.  vol.  ix.  p. 
131,  ff.  ed.  Harles;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  187; 
Galland.  Vet.  Patr.  Bibl.  tom.  iv. ;  Migne^ 
Patrolog.  torn.  ix.  p.  131  ff. ;  Tillemont,  MAn. 
Ecd.  tom.  vii.  p.  21  ff. ;  De  Broglie,  VAjliae 
et  C Empire^  tom.  ii.  p.  294  ff.)  [E.  V.j 

EUSTATHIUS  (4%  bishop  of  Stluteia,  or 
Sebaste  (the  mcdem  i^oos),  a  town  c  f  Pontus, 
on  the  northen  ^nk  of  the  Halys,  the  capital 
of  Armenia  Minor  (c.  a.d.  357-380>  KustAthins 
occupies  a  mare  conspicuous  than  hoaourablc 
place  in  the  unhappy  dissensions  between  the 
adherents  of  the  orthodox  faith  and  the  various 
shades  of  Arian,  semi-Arian,  and  Anomoean 
heresy  which  destroyed  the  peace  and  retarded 
the  growth  of  the  church  during  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century.  Onginally  a  disciple  of  Arius 
he  retained  to  the  last  the  taint  of. his  early 
heretical  training,  proving  in  Basil's  words  that 
**  the  Ethiopian  could  not  change  his  skin,"  and 
after  repeated  approadies  more  or  \tf*  'ncarlf 
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to  the  Nioene  faithf  and  with  occational  proffli* 
Moiu  of  accepting  it,  he  probably  ended  hit  dayi 
as  a  EuBomian  heretic  The  fireqaeat  and  rapid 
tnunformatioD*  hie  creed  experienced  are  a  proof 
that  EtMtathias'a  religiou  oonvictioiit  did  not 
rest  on  any  well-grounded  dogmaUe  baiia,  but 
that  with  an  underlying  tendency  in  hronr  of 
iiif  early  Arian  tenching,  he  had  no  fixed  prin- 
ciple to  eare  him,  to  nae  Basil's  image,  from 
being  «"  carried  hither  and  thither,  Dke  the 
clouds,  with  erery  changing  wind"  (Basil. 
Epi$L  244  [831  f  9).  Few  in  that  epoch  of 
conflicting  creeds  and  formularies  of  fkith  erer 
signed  more  and  more  rarioas  documents.  Basil 
enumerates  hb  signature  of  the  formularies  of 
Ancyra,  Seleuda,  Constantinople,  Lampsacus, 
Nice  in  Thrare,  and  Cyxicus,  which,  if  not  all 
directly  at  rariance  with  one  another,  were  suf- 
ficiently diTene  to  indicate  the  ragneness  of  his 
theology  (Basil.  /.  c).  By  his  frequent  changes 
of  opinion  Enstathius  naturally  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  rival  schools  of  theology,  and 
was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  all.  He  was 
subjected  to  repeated  sentences  of  censure  and 
deposition.  He  was  deposed  by  Eulalius^  the 
bishop  who  ordained  him,  and  by  Ensebitts  of 
Constantinople,  excommunicated  by  a  synod  at 
Neocaesarea,  couTicted  of  peijury  at  a  council 
at  Antioch,  condemned  by  the  council  of  Meli- 
tene,  deposed  and  banished  at  Constantinople, 
while  his  hyper-ascetic  extraraganoes  were 
the  cause  of  the  summoning  of  the  council  at 
Gangra,  where  he  and  his  foUowers  were  synodl- 
cally  condemned.  Lamentable  as  were  Eusta- 
thins's  Tacillations  of  fiiith  and  dogmatic  Incon- 
sistencies, hik  personal  character  appears  to  hare 
been  not  only  free  from  reproach,  but  of  so  high 
a  standard  as  to  account  lor  thepowerfril  influ- 
ence he  exercised  over  others.  There  must  have 
been  something  more  than  common  in  a  man 
who  ooold  secure  the  affection  and  respect  for 
many  years  of  Basil  the  Qreat,  **as  bearing 
about  him  all  the  marks  of  a  xealous  and  honest 
though  erriug  man**  (J.  H.  Newman,  Hid, 
Sketches,  iU.  20),  and  in  Basil's  own  strong 
language,  **  exhibiting  something  more  than 
man,"  /i§7(6w  ri  %  aar*  i^Bprnrw  (BadL  JSpid, 
212  r370],  f  2),  and  of  whom,  after  the  nisin- 
ful  dissensions  which  embittered  Basil's  later 
years,  that  great  saint  could  say  that  ftvm 
childhood  to  extreme  old  age  he  had  watched 
over  himself  with  the  gnuitest  care,  the  result 
of  his  self-discipline  being  seen  in  his  life  and 
character  (Basil.  Epiet.  244  [82],  f  ^>  HU  life 
was  one  of  unsparing  aust^ty.  As  bbhop,  hs 
manifested  a  lorteg  care  for  the  sick  and  needy, 
and  was  unwearied  in  his  exertions  in  the  Ailfil- 
ment  of  hb  episcopal  duties.  The  force  oi 
Eustathius's  character  b  evidenced  by  the  rapid 
success  of  the  system  of  coenobitic  monasticbm 
which  was  introduced  by  him  into  Asia,  and 
which  Basil  took  as  hb  model.  Thb  Soiomen 
attributes  to  personal  influence  alone,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  devoid  of  eloquence.  (Sox.  M,  E,  ill. 
14 ;  Basil.  Epitt.  223  [79],  §  S.) 

Enstathius  was  bom  in  the  Cappadocian 
Caesarea  towards  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century.  According  to  Socrates  and  Sosomen 
(Socr.  ff,  E.  ii.  43 ;  Sox.  if.  E.  iv.  24),  he  was 
the  son  of  Eulallus,  bbhop  of  Caesarsa.  No 
bishop  of  that  name,  however,  appears  to  have 
held  the  see  at  thai  time,  and  the  statement  b 
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probably  erroneous.  As  he  was  ordaiasd  il 
Antioch  about  the  time  that  Eulalius  was  bish^p 
of  that  city,  it  is  possible  that  there  has  been  some 
confusion  between  a  natural  and  a  spiritasi 
father.  He  studied  at  Alexandria  under  the  kcre< 
siarch  Arius  (c.  A.i>.  820)  and,  according  to  BsiO, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  hb  most  genuine  disciplss 
^asil.  EpiaL  223  [79],  f  8;  244  [82],  1 9;  263 
P^li^X  On  leaving  Alexandria  he  nipsired  to 
Antioch,  where  he  was  refused  ordioatioa  ob 
account  of  hb  Arian  tenets  by  hb  erthtdex 
namesake,  the  bishop  of  that  dty  (Atksass. 
SoUt.  p.  812>  He  was  afterwanb  ordained  bjr  tbt 
Eulalius  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken  (e.  3SI), 
but  was  very  speedily  degraded  by  him  oa 
account  of  hb  refusal  to  wear  the  clcricsl  iim 
(Socr.  JSr.  J?.  U.  48 ,  Sox.  JSr.  iS:  iv.  24).  Aftke 
twelfth  canon  of  Qangra  (convened,  ss  we  bare 
said,  at  a  later  period,  to  correct  the  extravi* 
ganoes  of  Eustathius)  condemns  the  wcsriof  of 
the  wtpijItfAaier  (the  rough  pallium  adopted  by 
nhiloaophers  and  monks  to  shew  their  eotiUmfi 
for  luxury)  as  a  mark  of  superior  sanctity,  we  msy 
reasonably  conclude  that  this,  and  not  tlie  use  m 
the  secular  garb,  was  the  offence  which  was  thas 
punished.  From  Antioch  Enstathius  rKoncd 
to  hb  native  dty  of  Caesarea,  where  he  oUsiatd 
ordination  frtMn  Hermogenea,  the  orthodoi 
bishop  of  that  dty,  on  declaring  hb  unqualified 
adhesion  to  the  Nicene  foith  (Basil  J^.  244 
[82],  §  9;  263  [74^  {  3).  On  the  death  of  Her^ 
mogenes,  Eustathius  repaired  to  Constantiaopli 
ana  attached  himself  to  Eusebius,  the  bishop  oi 
the  Iinperial  dtv,  **  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  Arisi 
party  **  (Basil  U.  oc).  By  him  he  was  a  seood 
time  deposed  (c  a.d.  842)  on  the  ground  of  soim 
unspedfied  act  of  unfiUthfulness  to  the  dhchsrp 
of  duty  (Sox.  JSr.  E,  iv.  24).  He  retired  ooo 
more  to  Caesarea,  where,  by  a  careful  conceal 
ment  of  his  Arian  prodivities,  be  sought  i 
commend  himself  to  the  then  bishop,  Diuios,  i 
man  whose  love  of  peace  was  stronger  than  hi 
xeal  for  orthodoxy,  of  which,  moreover,  hb  seni 
was  not  very  keen.  The  subsequent  period,  til 
he  became  mshop  of  Sebaste,  b  almost  a  blank  I 
Eustathius's  hbtory.  We  must,  however,  assig 
to  it  the  theological  argument  held  by  him  an 
his  friend  Basil  of  Ancyra  with  the  audactoe 
Anomoean,  Aetius,  who  b  regarded  by  Basil  tl 
Great  in  some  sense  as  Eustathius's  pupil  (Bast 
EpitL  128,  {  5),  in  which,  according  to  Pkik 
storgius  (ff.  E,  iii.  16X  they  were  shamefall 
worsted,  but  according  to  Gregory  Nysaen  (i 
Eumom.  lib.  i.  pp.  289,  296)  obtained  a  decid« 
victory.  However  thb  may  have  been.  East 
thitts  sealously  seconded  Basil's  eodeavonn  i 
blacken  Aetins's  character  with  Gallos,  whit 
were  nearly  endii»  in  hb  execution  (Philos 
iff,  E,  iii.  27>  ft  was  certainly  during  tb 
period  that  together  with  hb  early  friend  ai 
fellow  disciple,  the  presbyter  Aerius  [AsRiv 
Eustathius  undertook  an  ascetic  life,  ana  becai 
the  founders  of  coenobitic  monachism  in  Armes 
and  the  adjacent  provinces  (^phan.  Maer,  7 
§  2).  The  rule  laid  down  by  him  for  the  gover 
ment  of  hb  religious  communities  of  both  sea 
formed  the  model  of  the  system  subsequent 
estoblished  bv  Basil  the  Great,  whoss  good  set 
cleared  it  of  the  extravagances  alluded  to 
Socrates  and  Sosomen,  which  are  not  uaUk^^ 
have  been  the  cause,  otherwise  unknowr*,  ot  1 
excommunication  by  the  coundl  of -Neo4iM8a] 
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MtHtrf  bf  tlKM  historians  (Socr.  H,  E,  ii. 
«;  Sac  £  2L  ir.  34).  it  was  while  Kosta- 
xmt  WIS  rcfalating  hU  ooenobitic  foandations 
tc.  A^  358)  that  be  was  riaited  by  Basil,  who 
iiimud  of  the  ascetic  sjrstem,  had  been 
taniiiig  &r  ia  learch  of  the  most  perfect 
(ODpic  of  that  life,  and  foand  it  erentually 
H7  Bar  his  own  home.  Basil  records  the 
tf^ktvith  which  he  saw  the  coarse  garments, 
6i  (b^  tht  sandals  of  undretsed  hide,  and 
itiiad  the  self-denying  and  laborious  lives 
i  LvMhtw  sad  his  followers.  His  admiration 
i(  nA  t  victory  orer  the  world  and  the  flesh 
ftfcUed  all  iupidons  of  Arian  sentiments,  and 
tb  imt  to  iprcad  them  secretly,  which  had 
kM  naoend  (BaslL  EpisL  223  [79],  §  3). 
iter  Bttfl  had  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Iris 
■i  «""y^  his  own  monastic  life,  he  and 
b  bsther  Gregory  reoeiTed  freqnent  visits 
h«  EirtstkiQs,  who  would  sometimes  accom- 
fu?  thn  across  the  rirer  to  Annesi,  the  resi- 
ts «f  thtir  mother,  the  sainted  Macrina, 
%\m  ticf  vonld  spend  whole  dap  and  nights 
hfadlf  theologiaa  discussion  {hidU  {  b\ 
T<  iR  igaorant  of  the  exact  date  of  £nsta- 
te'i  dmtioa  to  the  episcopate,  but  it  must 
km  Wa  before  A.D.  357,  when  Athanasius 
f«ib  of  kirn  as  a  bishop  (Athanas.  Oral,  m 
iw.i.a.390;  SoliL  p.  81i>  He  was  made 
Wip  «f  SobasCeia,  according  to  the  same 
wkidtj,  bf  the  influence  of  the  Arian  party, 
*ki  iupei  to  have  in  him  an  able  and  fodle 
His  early  companion  Aerius  was  a 
far  the  bishopric,  and  felt  the  mortifl- 
of  Us  foilare  very  severely.  Eustathius 
tW  Qtaost  consideration  for  his  friend, 
be  ordained  presbyter,  and  appointed 
of  a  honst  of  refuge  for  the  p(M>r,  the 
which  was  one  of  the  fir»t  acts  of  his 
The  foilnre  of  Eustathins's  attempts 
beKihiteAerias's  wounded  pride,  the  grave  but 
pafios  charges  brought  bv  him  against  his 
■^  mi  the  final  rupture  between  them,  are 
Wdiaaaethcr  article  [Aeeidb].  Somewhere 
^  tUi  tfaae  we  may  place  his  conviction  of 
f^  ii  the  eonndl  of  AnUoch  mentioned  by 
*Mii  (A  E,  iv.  34),  and  his  condemnation  and 
;  V<te  by  the  obscure  council  of  Melitene  in 
itei  c.  AJX  357  (BasU.  EpUt.  263  [74]).* 
Miher  of  these  untoward  events  appear  to  have 
l*^iU  say  lasting  consequences.  Eustathius 
I*  ai  of  the  preUies  assembling  at  the  semi- 
i^iyied  snmmoned  at  Ancyra  by  George  of 
Mm  bifon  Easter  A.D.  358,  to  check  the 
l^naf  spread  of  Anomoean  doctrines,  and 
l^fMJod  Basil  of  Ancyra  and  Eleusius  of 
{4^  vbsa  conveying  the  synodal  letter, 
^^^7  Rpkiiating  the  Anomoean  and  Homoon- 
|*WiW,  and  declaring  for  the  Homoiousion 
i^lWoBpcrer  Consiaatius  at  Sirmium  (Soz. 
f  i  ir.  13,  Ii;  BasiL  Epitt,  263  [74], 
H  Wbea  the  ooundl  met  at  Seleuceia  the 
M  ?«,  Sept  27,  359,  Eustathius  occupied  a 


this  time  MeMttB,  tbe  celebrated 

i^  if  iattoA,  was  appofnted  to  tbe  bisboprie  of 
P*^etefc  he  iiaitiMwl  after  a  vety  abort  trial  In 
^PaBiTtko  eaBtaaoacyofhls  lluck(Tbeod.  H,  E. 
M^  hb  Inpoorfble  to  dedde  whether  thia  waa 
*^  H  EiAtfhfw'a  aeporition  at  Melltooe,  or  at 
Tbe  Otfller  date  la  moro  pnrf)able. 
^  m)  plwoa  his  epiiioopata  befere  that  of 
(a«  TillcmoBl»  VOL  tUL  note  IL  a  Uelece.) 


prominent  place  in  its  tumultuous  and  indsdsi%« 
proceedings,  and  was  tbe  head  of  the  ten  mmsco* 
pal  deputies,  Basil  of  Ancyra,  Silvanus  of  Tarsus 
and  Eleusius  of  Cyzicus  being  other  chief  mem* 
bers,  sent  to  Constantinople  to  lay  their  report 
before  Constantine.     The  closing  days  of  the 

Ssar  were  spent  in  stormy  discussions,  in  which 
ustathius  took  the  lead  on  the  semi-Arian  side 
as  against  the  pure  Arians.  He  vehemently 
denounced  the  blasphemies  of  the  bold  Anomoean^ 
Eudoiius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  produced  a 
formulary  of  faith  declaring  the  dissimilarity  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  he  asserted  to  be 
his  composition.  Eudoxius  denied  the  author- 
ship of  the  paper,  which  he  said  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Aetius.  Aetius  was  summoned  by  the 
emperor,  and  acknowledged  the  parentage  of  the 
document.  Eustathius,  however,  insisted  that 
though  Eudozius  might  not  be  the  author  of  thia 
paper,  he  held  all  the  doctrines  contained  in  it. 
Oonstantius  declaring  that  he  must  proceed  on 
proved  focts,  and  could  condemn  no  one  on  con- 
jecture, Eustathius  adroitly  suggested  thai 
Rudoxius  might  clear  himself  from  all  suspicion 
if  he  would  pronounce  an  anathema  on  the 
propositions  of  Aetius.  This  pleased  the  em- 
peror, and  Eudoxius,  as  cowardly  as  he  was 
profane,  after  various  subtle  shifts,  was  driven, 
by  Gon^antius's  threats  of  deposition  and  banish* 
ment,  to  anathematise  the  views  he  inwardly 
held  and  afterwards  openly  promoted.  To 
revenge  himself  on  his  accusers,  Eudoxius,  in  hb 
turn,  demanded  that  Eustathius  and  his  fellow- 
deputies  should  be  required  to  condemn  th« 
Homoousion  as  a  torm  not  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture.  Silvanus  of  Tarsus  succeeded  in 
persuading  Constantius  that  if  not  actually 
expressed,  it  might  be  establbhed  from  Holy 
Writ,  and,  following  up  his  success,  induced 
Constantius  to  require  of  Eudoxius  to  subscribe  a 
repudiation  of  the  leading  Arian  propositions. 
Constantius  then  proceed^  to  the  personal  ex- 
amination of  Aetius,  who  was  successfully 
encountered  by  his  old  opponents,  Eustathius 
and  Basil  (Theod.  H,  E.  ii.  27 ;  Sos.  ff,  E.  iv. 
23).  All  seemed  to  augur  the  triumph  of  ortho- 
doxy, when  the  arrival  of  Valens  and  Ursaciua 
fh>m  Ariminum  announcing  the  subjugation  of 
the  Western  bbhops  and  the  general  proiscription 
of  the  Homoousion  suddenly  changed  the  scene. 
Constantius  was  overioyed  at  the  unlocked  for 
attainment  of  his  object,  and  after  a  protracted 
discussion,  extending  through  the  last  day  and 
night  of  the  year,  compelled  Eustathius  and  the 
other  Seleucian  deputies  to  sign  the  fatal  formu- 
lary. It  was  then,  in  Jerome's  words,  '*  inge- 
mult  totns  orbis  et  se  esse  Arianum  miratns 
est "  (Hieron.  «i  Lndf,  19).  This  base  conces- 
sion, however,  profited  the  recreants  but  little, 
and  when  the  synod,  called  by  the  emperor,  of 
which  Acacius  was  the  ruling  spirit,  met  at 
Constantinople  in  January  A.i>.  360,  Eustathius 
was  depoeed  in  a  violent  and  tyrannical  manner 
by  those  who  were  at  the  same  time  accusers  and 
judges,  together  with  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Basil 
of  Ancyra,  Eleusius  of  Cyzicus,  and  other  pre- 
lates of  high  consideration.  The  grounds  of 
deposition  were  in  no  case  professedly  dogmatic 
Party  spirit  and  personal  hatred  were  the  real 
causes ;  but  in  each  instance  some  old  charge  of 
a  frivolous  nature  was  reproduced,  and  mada 
the  ostensible  plea.    Eustathius  was  not  eWi 
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allowed  to  defend  himself  HU  former  ^epoei- 
tion  by  EuUlitis  wu  regirded  saffident  (Socr. 
JSr.  E.  ii.  41-43  ;  Soz.  H.  E,  !▼.  24).  Coostan- 
tias  confirmed  the  sentence,  sent  the  deposed 
bishops  into  exile,  and  bestowed  their  sees  on 
others.  The  death  of  Constantins  in  a.d.  361, 
and  the  accession  of  Julian  witnessed  the  recall 
of  Ettstathios  to  his  see  with  the  other  banished 
bishops.  He  immediately  repudiated  his  sinia- 
tnre  of  the  creed  of  Aiiminum,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  shew  his  horror  of  pure  Arianism. 
Sozomeii  informs  us  that,  together  with  Eieusius, 
Sophronius,  and  others  of  Uie  same  sentiments, 
he  held  sereral  synods,  in  which  the  partisans 
of  Acadus  were  condemned,  the  creed  of 
Ariminum  denounced,  and  the  Homoiousion 
asserted  as  the  true  mean  between  the  Homo- 
ousion  of  the  West  and  the  Anomoeon  of  Aetius 
and  his  followers  (Sox.  ff,  E,  t.  14).  With  the 
accession  of  Valens  in  a.d.  364,  Arianism  once 
more  assumed  the  ascendency  in  the  East.  The 
semi-Arian  party,  or  Macedonians  as  they  now 
began  to  be  called,  seeing  the  emergency,  by 
imperial  permission,  met  in  coundl  at  Lampsa- 
cus  ▲.J*.  865,  under  the  presidency  of  Eieusius. 
Here  they  repudiated  the  proceedings  of  the 
Acadan  coundl  of  Constantinople  in  A.D.  360, 
and  the  creed  of  Ariminum,  renewed  the  confes- 
don  of  Antioch  (/»  EncaeniU^  and  pronounced 
sentence  of  deposition  on  Endoxius  and  Acadus 
(Socr.  H,  E,  ir.  2-4;  Sox.  H.  E.  ri.  7).  These 
proceedings  irritated  Valens,  who  refused  to 
confirm  their  decrees,  and  required  them  to 
hold  communion  with  Eudoxius.  On  their 
refusal  he  sentenced  them  to  fine  and  banish- 
ment, and  gave  away  their  sees  to  others.  To 
escape  complete  annihilation,  the  Macedonians 
determined  to  send  deputies  to  the  Western  em- 
peror Valentinian  and  Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  had  now  recorered  from  his  unhappy  lapse 
in  A.D.  857,  offering  to  unite  with  them  in  fiuth. 
Those  chosen  to  go  were  Eustathius,  Sllranus, 
and  Theophilus  of  Castabala  in  Cillda.  Before 
they  arrired  Valentinian  had  left  for  (Saul,  and 
Liberius  at  first  looked  coldly  on  them,  and 
refused  to  receive  them,  as  Arians.  On  their 
declaring  that  they  had  long  since  returned  to 
the  right  path,  and  had  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  the  Anomoeans,  Liberius  required  them  to 
give  in  their  written  adhesion  to  the  Nicene 
creed,  and  their  acceptance  of  the  Homoousion. 
On  their  doing  this,  Liberius  consented  to 
receive  EustatSus  and  hte  companions  into 
communion,  and  gave  them  letters  in  his  name 
and  that  of  the  Western  church  to  the  prelates 
of  the  Eastern  church,  expressing  hb  satisfoo- 
tion  at  the  proof  he  had  recdred  fh>m  their 
representatives  of  the  identity  of  doctrine 
between  the  East  and  the  West  (Socr.  H,  E.  iv. 
12;  Sox.  if.  E.  vi.  11).  No  mention  was  made 
of  the  new  Macedonian  heresy  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  was  infecting  the  Eastern 
church,  and  of  which  Eustathius  and  the  other 
deputies  were  among  the  chief  promulgators. 
On  the  receipt  of  the  papal  letters  Eustnthius 
and  his  companions  at  once  repaired  to  Sidly, 
where  a  synod  of  bishops  was  summoned  by 
them,  which,  on  the  profession  of  their  ortho- 
doxy, gave  them  letters  of  communion,  with 
which  they  returned  to  their  own  country. 
On  their  return  a  synod  of  orthodox  bishops 
wai  assembled  in  aj>,  367  at  Tyaaa,  to  receive 


the  letters  of  communion  from  the  West  and 
other  documents  (Sox.  /.  c ;  Basil.  Ejpiat.  344  [821 
§  5).  Eustathius  and  his  follow  delegates  were 
recognised  as  true  Catholics,  and  they  were 
acknowledged  as  the  rightful  bishops  of  their 
sees.  The  council  appointed  by  ihtir  synod  to 
meet  at  Tarsus,  to  consolidate  the  union  sc 
happily  inaugurated,  was  prohibited  by  Valens, 
who,  yielding  to  his  wife  s  urgency,  had  com- 
mitted himself  tc  the  Arian  party  by  receiving 
baptism  from  Endoxius,  and  who  now  put  forth 
an  edict  ordering  the  expulsion  of  all  the 
bishops,  who,  having  been  deposed  by  Constantivsi 
had  been  restored  by  Julian.  Eustathius,  to  save 
himself^  had  the  contemptible  weakness  to  sign  a 
formula  at  Cyxicus  of  Homoionsian  character, 
which  also  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Badl  says  tersely  of  Eustathius  and  liis  party, 
'*  they  saw  Cyxicus  and  returned  with  a  different 
creed"  (Basil.  EpM,  244  [82],  f  5,  $  9 ;  226  [73]  ). 
On  Badl's  elevation  to  the  episcopate  in  ▲.!>. 
370,  Eustathius  exhibited  the  greatest  joy,  and 
professed  an  earnest  desire  to  be  of  service  to  his 
friend  in  his  new  and  responsible  office.  On  the 
plea  that  Badl  would  be  in  want  of  fellow  hdpers 
and  counsellors,  he  recommended  persons  to  his 
notioe,  who,  as  Basil  bitterly  complains,  turned 
out  to  be  spies  of  his  actions  and  watchers  of  his 
words,  interpreting  all  in  a  malevolent  scnse^ 
and  reporting  his  supposed  heretical  leanings 
to  thdr  chief  (Basil  Epist.  223  [79],  §  3).  The 
subsequent  relations  of  Eustathius  and  Basil, 
which  so  much  embittered  his  episcopate,  have 
been  detailed  in  another  article  [BaaiuuB  or 
Caesabeia].  Eustathius  not  only  heaped  ca- 
lumnies on  the  head  of  his  former  associate, 
openly  charging  him  with  ApoUinarian  and  other 
heretical  views  and  accudpe  him  of  haughty  and 
overbearing  conduct  towards  his  suflfn^ns  and 
dergy,  but  also  encouraged  the  dergy  of  his  dio- 
cese and  province  to  separate  themselves  from 
him,  and  form  a  rival  communion.  Demosthenes, 
the  Vicar  of  the  Prefect,  an  old  enemy  of  Basil, 
strenuously  forwarded  this  object.  In  A.i>.  376  he 
visited  Sebasteia  among  other  chief  places  in  the 
province,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Badl's 
adherents,  whom  he  compelled  to  undertake 
onerous  and  costly  public  duties,while  he  loaded  the 
followers  of  Eustathius  with  the  highest  honoura 
(Basil.  Epist.  237  [264],  f  2).  EusUthius,  seeing 
Arianism  in  the  ascendant,  and  orthodoxy  every- 
where punished,  began  openly  to  court  commu- 
nion with  those  whom  he  had  repeatedly  de* 
nounced.  His  depodtion  by  the  dominant  party 
at  Constantinople  remained  a  fact  whicb  the 
Arians  took  care  to  remember,  and  up  to  this 
time  they  had  dedined  to  recognise  him  as  a 
canonical  bishop.  As  they  were  now  the  party 
in  power,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
secure  their  goodwill.  This  he  sought  by  tha 
most  humiliating  concesdons.  He  had  over- 
thrown the  altars  of  Basilides,  bishop  of  Gangra, 
as  an  Arian,  and  he  nuw  supplicated  him  to 
admit  him  to  his  communion.  He  had  treated 
the  people  of  Amasea  as  heretics,  excomoMiii- 
cated  Elpidius  for  holding  intercourse  with  them, 
and  he  earnestly  sought  their  recognition.  At 
Ancyra,  the  Arians  refusing  to  recognise  him 
publicly,  Eustathius  submitted  to  communicate 
with  them  in  private  houses.  When  the  Arian 
bishops  met  in  synod  at  Nyssa  be  sent  a  deputa- 
tion of  his  dvrgy  to  invite  them  to  Sebostda,  and 
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mmi  Ibcn  to  bt  oondnetad  through  the  pro- 
ma  with  emy  mark  of  honour.  On  their 
vhril  k«ih6ired  them  the  utmost  deference, 
mL  allovcd  tbem  to  preach  and  celebrate  the 
lockriit  in  his  churches,  and  withheld  no  mark 
tf  tk  Bort  intimate  communion  (Basil.  Epist, 
2^7  [721 4  3>  These  homlliations  had  bat  tardy 
ttlpmial  soeesss  in  obtaining  his  pablicacknow- 
lei^iMat  by  the  dominant  ecclesiastics.  The 
<fiati  made  by  Eostathins  to  secare  the  faronr 
if  tk  Arisn  party  by  repressing  the  Nicene 
hitk,  tlM  efiroatery  with  which  he  employed  his 
hma  neognition  by  Liberios  as  a  means  of 
iinitiig  his  words  and  actions  with  the  aatho- 
ntf  «f  OBS  in  close  communion  with  the  great 
cbsrch  of  Borne,  extorted  (torn  Badl  a  vehement 
bter  cf  resuHutrance,  addressed  to  the  bishop  of 
IfiM,  sad  the  other  Western  bishops,  depicting 
tk  erih  inflicted  on  the  Eastern  church  by  the 
v«Im  IB  sheep's  clothing,  and  requesting  Libe- 
liu  to  declare  pnblicly  the  terms  on  which  Eusta- 
t^  hsd  been  admitted  to  communion  (Basil, 
EpkL  363  (74^  §  3).  As  will  be  read  in  the 
tftide  sheady  referred  to  (toI.  i.  p.  292  ff.)  all 
BatTi  cfibrts  to  obtain  this  mark  of  sympathy 
mH  brvtherlT  recognition  from  the  West  were 
frvUcai  de  cmtiiiued  to  be  harassed  by  the 
wcnpaloos  attacka  of  £ustathius  till  his  death 
ii  UL  379  If  the  see  was  Taoated  by  his  death, 
oiui,m  Hefek  holds,  with  much  probability, 
W  Is  deposition  at  Gangra,  EusUthius  soon 
faUsved  hhn  to  hia  great  account.  In  the  fol- 
yn^  reaiv  AJ).  380,  Peter  became  bishop  of 
Motcia,  and  thus,  in  the  words  of  TiUemont, 
^  s  itmarkable  dispensation  of  ''providence 
^  Battl's  brother  was  seated  on  the  throne 
•^ Esitathius,  Basil's  most  dangerous  enemy" 
{H^EocLix.  574). 

^s  tittle  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  synod  of 
Gisfia,  which  is  too  intimately  connected  with 
(k  mas  of  Eastothins  to  be  passed  over.  The 
fttstiBa  of  ite  date,  and  the  identitv  of  the 
kitsthiis  there  oondenmed  with  the  bishop  of 
Sikhda,  which,  though  affirmed  by  every 
■Miat  authority,  haft  been  denied  by  Blondel 
Uk  k  Fnmg^t^  p.  138),  Baronius  (AnnaL  Hi, 
■«.  361,  a.  53X  Dn  Pin  (ifomotUe  Biblwthique, 
B.  339X  and  called  in  question  by  TiUemont 
IMaLEoeL  ix.  not*  28, 8,  Bamle%  has  been  care- 
%  iBfestigated  by  Hefele  (Bist,  of  tha  Chwrok 
Omcb^  ii.  325  ff.  EngL  trans.).  He  pronounces 
fckwlfmahk  to  arrive  at  any  certain  condu- 
tt«s  ss  to  its  date  (Qaxqvul,  Council  of, 
I^cnoiiBT  OF  Chbiitiah  Amtiquitibs,  1. 
7^  hot  regarda  the  notion  that  another 
Ffliuthha  is  intended  as  undeserving  of  any 
foiMft  eoBiUeratioB.  The  self-righteous  and 
■cnticsl  krm  of  asceticism,  professing  a  higher 
^tt  of  spirituality  and  despising  church  ordi- 
eoBdemned  in  the  twenty-one  canons  or 
of  this  council  is  in  complete 
with  the  account  of  Eustathius  as  the 
of  the  ascetic  and  ooenobitic  life  in 
Amaia  given  by  Socrates  (E,  B,  iu  43),  and 
<«««  {fl.  E,  Iv.  24),  Ubbe  (fioncU.  iu  413). 
IftNsstkal  history  is  entiraly  silent  as  to  the 
^  iartaMS  of  this  hyperascetical  sect.  Hefele 
*BtaB  that  ^  in  accordance  with  the  dedsions  oi 
fi«pB  SasUthius  is  said  to  have  laid  aside  his 
l>eifisritks,  and  again  dressed  himself  like  other 
«)«iBstiekDei  as  n  monk  "  («.  t.  p.  337). 

[E.V.] 
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EUSTATHIUS  (5X  bishop  of  fipiphaiUn,  in 
Syria  Secunda ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Arian 
party  both  at  Philippopolis,  343,  and  Seleudn, 
359  (Ifansi,  iii.  322).  At  the  latter  synod  he 
signed  the  Acacian  creed  (Epiphan.  Scurea,  73). 
He  is  reported  to  have  died  of  horror  on  hearing 
that  during  the  revival  of  pagan  worship  under 
the  emperor  Julian  the  imase  of  Bacchus  had  been 
broueht  into  his  church  with  tumultuous  revelry, 
and  be  was  consequently  regarded  as  a  martyr 
(U  Qulen,  Or.  Chriat  iL  917>  [E.  V.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Pinara  in  Lyci% 

K resent  at  the  synod  of  Seleuda,  ^.D.  359,  where 
e  signed  \he  heretical  creed  of  Acacius  of 
Caesarea  and  George  of  Alexandria.  (Le  Qnien« 
Orieiu  Chriit,  i.  975 :  Mansi,  iu.  321.) 

[L.DO 

EUSTi  XHIUS  (7),  a  bishop  censured  by  tbt 
semi-Arian  party  (among  whom  was  his  name* 
sake,  the  bishop  of  Sebaste),  at  the  council  of 
Seleucia  in  1.0. 359.  There  were  two  sentences : 
(1)  deposition,  which  fell  on  Acacius  and  eight 
others :  (2)  restriction  to  the  communion  of  their 
own  churches  until  they  should  purge  them* 
selves  of  their  errors;  which  was  pronounced 
on  eight  besides  Eustothius.  (Socr.  B.  E.  iL  40, 
Patr.  Graec  IxviL  col.  345 ;  Athanas.  Opp,  pars 
L  p.  580;  Patr.  Oraec.  xxvi.  col.  704;  Baron. 
Aim.  ad  ann.  359 ;  Fleury,  Hist,  du  ChrUHan, 
Ub.  xiv.  cap.  17.)  [W.  M.  a] 

EUSTATHIUS  (8),  bishop  of  Himmeria  in 
Osrhoene,  to  whom  Basil  wrote  in  A.D.  374  with 
reference  to  the  persecution  the  orthodox  were 
enduring  from  the  Arians.  He  commends  him 
for  the  care  he  bestowed,  not  on  his  own  church 
only,  but  on  those  of  the  bishops  who  had  been 
banished  for  the  faith.  (Basil.  Epist,  184  [3061) 

EUSTATHIUS  (9),  a  chorepiscopus  sent  bv 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste  with  a  letter  to  Basil. 
Eustathius  deferred  for  three  days  delivering 
the  letter,  and  Mnally  left  it  at  Basil's  house 
late  in  the  evening  when  he  was  in  bed  and 
asleep,  and  departed  the  next  morning.  Thk 
was  distorted  by  Basil's  enemies  into  a  charge  of 
his  refusing  to  admit  the  messengers  of  Eustathius 
of  Sebaste.    (Basil,  i^i?.  226  [75].)  [£.7.] 

'  EUSTATHIUS  (10),  bishop  of  Prusa  (Theo- 
polis)  in  Bithynia,  present  at  tne  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  381.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chriat, 
i.  617 ;  Mansi,  iii.  572.)  [L  D.] 

EUSTATHIUS  ai)*  l>»I)op  of  Ganna,  in 
Lyoumiaf  present  at  the  oecumenical  coundl  of 
Constantinople,  ▲.D.  381.  (Le  Quien,  Orieng 
ChriaL  i.  1083 ;  Mansi,  iii.  570.)  [L.  D.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (18)  (Eustashtb),  a  bishop, 
see  unnamed,  present  at  the  council  of  Milan 
in  390  (Baron.  A.  E.  ann.  390,  xlvii.).  He  is 
proba'  Y  the  bishop  Eustathius  mentic:  cd  with* 
out  a  see  at  the  coundl  of  Aquileia  in  381 
(Mansi,  iii.  601  A).  The  Saomiarthani  believe 
him  to  be  the  6rst  bishop  of  Aosta  and  a  suf* 
fragan  of  Ambrose  (fialL  Chr.  xii.  806^  but  it 
is  incredible  that  he  could  have  lived,  as  they 
suppose,  to  451.    [Euthasius.]  [C.  H.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (18),  one  of  the  bkbops  of 
Macedonia  addresMd  by  Innocent  I.  (Sp.  17,  Fat. 

9C  9 
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Lat.  zx.  527X  >n<l  no  donbt  tht  one  of  tne  saidc 
name  among  the  Macedonian  bishops  whom 
Chrjsottom  thanks  for  their  firm  adherence,  ▲.!>. 
406.    (Chrys.  Ep.  163,  Pat.  Or.  liu  706.) 

[C.  H.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (14),  bishop  of  Attalia,  in 
Pamphylia,  1.0.  431.  His  storj  is  noticeable  as 
a  case  of  resignation  of  a  see.  Part  of  the  last 
diT  of  the  conndl  of  Ephesns  (Jnly  17)  was 
fesken  np  with  a  consideration  of  his  aliairs.  He 
was  an  old  man,  and  was  hx  from  home 
and  friends.  He  had  been  canonically  elected 
and  consecrated  to  Attalia,  bnt  rarions  hostile 
parties  made  numerous  accusations  against  him. 
It  seems  that  he  could  easily  hare  acquitted 
himself^  bnt  being  timid  and  confused  he 
wrote  a  renunciation  of  his  see.  The  prorindal 
council  of  Pamphylia  thereupon  placed  Theo- 
dorus  on  his  tnrone.  Eustathius,  for  whose 
character  little  respect  can  be  felt,  had  always 
intended  to  keep  the  name  and  honours  of  the 
episcopate.  He  therefore  presented  himself 
before  the  council  of  Ephesus,  with  tears  and 
lamentations,  to  demand  them,  assuring  the 
fathers  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  no  thought 
of  resuming  his  diocese.  The  canons  did  not 
allow  the  resignation  of  a  see,  so  he  had  been 
deprived  of  communion.  The  council  inquired 
into  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and 
restored  him  communion  and  rank  on  his  pro- 
mise not  to  do  any  episcopal  act  on  his  own 
authoritT.  They  permitted  the  prorindal  synod 
of  Pamphylia  to  deal  with  him  still  more  kindly 
f  they  pleased.  (Cmctfts  QeneraUa,  i.  500,  ed. 
1628 ;  Ceillier,  yiii.  59.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (15)  I,  bishop  of  Pamasus 
in  Cappadocia,  of  the  party  of  John  of  Antioch 
and  the  Orientals  at  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
A.D.  431,  and  consequently  cut  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  orthodox  (Baluze,  Condi, 
p.  507) ;  subsequently  he  ioined  the  synod  held 
at  Constantinople  by  archbishop  Playian,  which 
condemned  Eutyches,  ^.D.  448  (Mansi,  vL  760). 
Ten  years  later,  ▲.D.  458,  he  subscribed  the 
synodsi  letter  of  the  second  Cappadocia  to  the 
emperor  Leo  (Mansi,  rii.  599;  Le  Quien, 
Ofiem  ChriiL  L  416 ;  Oams,  SeritM  Epiao,  440). 

EUSTATHIUS  (16),  bishop  of  Dodmium  \fL 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  present  at  the  general 
council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431  (Mansi,  iv.  1224X 
anu  cl£o  at  the  synod  held  by  Flavian  at  Con- 
stantinople, 448,  which  condemned  Eutyches 
(Mansi,  yi.  760),  where  his  name  is  written  in 
the  acts  Eustochius,  a  corruption  found  also  in 
some  MSSw  of  the  transactions  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  at  which  also  he  was 
present.  (MmisI,  vii.  157 ;  Le  Quien,  Or,  ChritL 
I  853.)  [L.  D.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (17),  bishop  of  Aegae,  on  the 
seaboard  of  Cilida,  to  whom  Tbeodoret  addressed 
a  letter  relating  to  a  Carthaginian  lady  named 
Maria,  who  having  been  taken  captive  at  the 
sack  of  Carthage  by  Genseric,  A.D.  439,  had  been 
sold  as  a  slave,  toMther  with  her  waiting-maid, 
to  an  inhabitant  of  Theodoret's  diocese  of  <>rrhus. 
Some  Christian  soldiers  quartered  there  hearing 
of  her  misfortunes  had  purchased  her  freedom, 
lAd  she  was  desirous  of  returning  to  her  native 
ootintry,  where  she  heard  that  her,  father  was 
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^ill  alire  and  holding  a  magistracy.    Tlieodavil  , 
requests  Eustathius  %o  put  Maria  under  the  car« 
of  some  of  the  Western  merchants  who  rssorte4  i 
to  the  £sir  at  Aegae  whose  fidelity  might  be  ' 
relied  on  to  convey  the  unfortunate  lady  safe  te 
her  destination.    (Theod.  EpiaL  70.)      [E.  V.j 

EUSTATHIUS  (18X  bishop  of  Ternnus  in 
the  province  of  Asia,  present  at  the  oonndl  of 
Chakedon,  A.D.  45L  (Mansi,  viL  168  b;  Ls 
Quien,  Or.  Ckr.  L  707.)  pX  H.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (19),  bUhop  of  Sabatra  er 
Savatra,  in  lycaonia ;  in  the  sixth  session  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  his  name  waa  subscribed 
in  his  absence  by  Onesiphoms  of  loonium,  ajk 
45L  (U  Quien,  OHmt  OiritL  L  1084;  Mansi, 
viL  165.)  [L  a] 


EUSTATHIUS  (SOX  ^»W  of 
Tribus  in  Phoenicia  Secunda.  He  was  preseat  st 
the  fourth  general  council  at  Chalcedon,  aj>. 
451,  and  also  signed  the  synodical  l«tter  to  the 
emperor  Leo,  ▲.!>.  458.  (Mansi,  viL  127,  163, 
559 ;Le Quien, OrwfisOrMtiL 852.)  [J.dea] 

EUSTATHIUS  (SIX  bishop  of  Colonta,  in  the 
lesser  Armenia,  signed  the  synodal  letter  which 
the  bishops  of  that  province  sent  to  the  emperor 
Leo  concerning  the  murder  of  St.  Proterius  of 
Alexandria  and  the  fiuth  of  Chalcedon,  A.IX  458b 
(Le  Quien,  Or.  ChritL  L  430;  Mansi^  rii.  589.) 
,  [L.IX] 

EUSTATHIUS   (SSX   bishop    of   Berftas 
(Beyrout)  in  the  5th  century.     He  waa  one 
of  the  time-serving,  cowardly  prelates  attadied 
to  the  court,  who   regarded   their   rank  aad 
position  as  the  thing  to  be  secured  at  all  coats, 
changing  their  frith  with  change  of  dream- 
stances,  and  bowing  the  knee  to  the  doniiaant 
party.    The  object  he  kept  steadily  ia  view  was 
the  aggrandisement  and  independence  of  his  see 
of  Berytus,  then  sufiragan  to  Tyre.     For  this  he 
curried  court  favour,  and  lent  himself  to  the 
arbitrary  and  violent  acts   of  tha   ^Robbers' 
Synod."    He  was  a  bishop  of  some  conaidaratioii 
for  theological  knowledge,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  three  oommissionen,  with  Pfaotins  of 
Tyre  and  Uranins  of  Himera,  by  Theodosiiia  IL, 
A.D.  448,    to   examine   the  tenets   of  Ibaa   of 
Edessa,  against  whom  serious  complaints    had 
been  laid  by  the  monastic  party  as  fisToming 
Nestorian  heresy,  and  who  had  besn  aoqaittad  at 
a  council  at  Antioch  in  consequence  of  two  of  hia 
accusers  failing  to  appear.    This  commission  waa 
dated  Oct.  26,  ▲.!>.  448,  and  was  addressed  to 
Damasus,  the  secretary  of  state  (Labbe,CosttS.iT 
638).    The  commission  was  opened  at  Berytns, 
Feb.  1,  A.O.  449,  in  the  residence  of  Eoatathlas, 
recentbr  erected  by  him  in  the  vidnitj  of  the 
magnificent  new  church  he  had  built  aa  part 
of  his  scheme  for  the  exaltation  of  his  aco.     Tha 
examination  was  continued  for  some  tima.     Ibaa 
indignantly  disclaimed  the  bUq>hemies   attri- 
buted to  him,  and  produced  a  document  signed 
by  a  large  number  of  his  clergy,  protesting  that 
they  had  never  heard  him  utter  woi4s  ooatrary 
to    the    faith  (jhU.  p.    637).    The  accusation 
broke  down.    But  the  investigation  waa  reyiTtd 
a  week  or  two  afterwards  at  Tyre.    Unoiicis  waa 
absent  (ibid,  635).    Eustothius  and  his   brothor 
commissioners  succeeded  in  arranging  m&ttava 
between  the  contending  parties.     Tliey  drev**  ••» 
a    concordat,  which  was  signed,   Fek     25,    nj 
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Im  od  his  aoevten,  m  well  as  by  EasUUiius 

al  PlMiiiBy  M  aathenticating  it  (tbkL  632).  On 

tte  BHtiiig  of  the  second  oonncil  of  Ephesus, 

Ut  ^BfTMpfU  «« Robbers'  Synod,"  Ang.  8,  in  the 

Mat  jear,  EosCafthins  was  vested  with  a  special 

aitboritj,  together  with  Ensebins  of  Ancyra  and 

hmA  of  Sdeacia,  as  imperial    oommissioners 

(tti  1079).    Tme  to  his  principle  of  supporting 

tkt  dwinsnt  purty  he  lent  all  his  influence  to 

Diiicenis  against  the  Tenerable  Flavian.    Per» 

eoriag  that  a  eoasiderable  impression  had  been 

■■Is  on  the  assembly  by  the  reading  of  the 

kttwB  of  Cyril  on  the  two  natures,  which  had 

ka  accepted  as  a  rule  of  &ith,  he  brought 

fvwifd  other   less  definite  statements  of  the 

Mae  writer  with  the    view   of  neutralising 

tWrefleet  (jSbid,  173X  and  resolutely  refused  to 

HB^  the  ezprassioB  that  the  Son  of  God  had 

tihet  man  In  the  Incarnation  {Aid,  189).    He 

vrted  fer  tfa«  rehabilitation  of  Eutyches,  declare 

iac  that  he  had  sUted  the  true  fiuth  with  such 

fWtTBssi,  aad  in  such  perfect  conformity  to  the 

jootriae  of  rallineas,  that  it  deserved  to  be 

aooeptod  as  t&«  £uth  of  the  Others  (ibid.  262^ 

1W  &UowiBg  year,  450,  through  the  influence 

efpspe  Loo  aad  hu  legates  at  Constantinople 

Eaitakhias'4  aame  was  erased  firom  the  diptychs 

•f  ths  chnreh,  together  with  thoee  of  the  other 

npyortcis  of  Dioscoms,  as  accomplices  in  the 

tidiist  death  of  Flavian.    He  and  his  associates, 

WvfTir,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  episcopal 

ifics,  in  the  hope  that  this  leniency  might  lead 

tka  to  repentance  (Leo  Magn.  JipisL  60).    The 

Mit  Theodoaius  being  now  replaced  by  Pul- 

cWna*s  horiMind,  the  senator  Mardan,  no  less 

RBarfcahle    lor    his  orthodoxy  than    for    the 

vifear  of  his  government,  Eustathins  found  it 

Hitk  to  change  his  camp,  and  on  the  meeting 

ti  the  eooncil  of  Chalcedon  he  lost  no  time  in 

■hsadwiimg  Dioeooras.    At  the  first  session,  he 

Wnid  his  agreement  in  faith  with  Flavian, 

Sid  with  exaggerated  expressions  of  penitence 

sikil  pardon  for  his  share  in  the  acts  of  the 

mat  synod  (ibid.  Uh  176, 177).  Unfortunately 

fat  hiB,  on  the  reading  of  the  acts  of  that 

■liilily,  some  words  of  his  appeared  declaring 

n  the  stoengest  terras  against  the  two  natures. 

Ths  hmsy  was  so  flagrant  that  the  council  ex- 

'  thai  it  was  worthy  only  of  Eutyches  and 
Eustathins  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
of  his  words  by  a  mutilated  quotation 
bsCyril (8mL  176^  but  the  imperial  officers 
'ifiaded  the  matter  in  so  serious  a  light  that 
ttey  proposed  his  deposition,  together  with  the 
chirf  agcaU  in  the  late  council  (ibid.  323). 
radaoBted  by  this  EnsUthius  presented  himself 
A  the  second  session,  apparently  alone  of  his 
fBtf  (tWl  327)l  Dioscorus,  when  put  on  his 
tilal,  demanded  that  EusUthius  and  his  other 
nppectcfs  at  the «"  Latrodnium  "  should  be  cited, 
involved  In  the  same  charge  as  himself,  and 

they  pleaded  the  contemptible  justification 
they  had  not  been  free  agents,  and  had  been 
leOed  to  act  against  their  better  judgment, 
W  vftevted  that  they  were  self-condemned  as 
hwlif  tianpled  on  right  through  fear  of  man 
(Ail  390>  Tht  abject  humiliation  of  Eustathius 
sal  hb  party  prevailed  with  the  orthodox 
They  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
as  vaert  tools  of  Dioscorus,  and  received 

ss  brothers  with  every  token  of  perfect 

(i«t508-509> 
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At  a  later  session  of  the  council,  Oct.  20,  the 
point  at  issue  between  him  and  Photius  of  Tyre 
was  discussed  (ibid.  539).  As  a  reward  for  the 
zeal  he  had  shewn  in  support  of  the  court  party 
at  the  ^  Latrocinium,"  £u&tathius  had  obtained 
from  Theodosius  a  decree  giving  metropolitical 
rank  to  the  see  of  Berytus  (Lupus,  in  Oatnom. 
950X  Flarian's  successor  Anatolius,  together  with 
Maximus  of  Antioch  and  some  of  the  court 
bishops,  had  consequently  taken  upon  themselves 
at  the  close  of  449  to  dismember  the  diocese  of 
Tyre,  and  had  assigned  five  churches  to  the 
formerly  suffragan  see  of  Berytus  (Labbe,  iv.  542- 
546).  Photius  disregarded  this  partition,  and  con* 
tinned  to  consecrate  bishops  for  these  churches. 
For  this  he  was  in  a  high-banded  spirit  ex- 
communicated by  Anatolius,  and  the  prelates  he 
had  consecrated  were  deposed  and  deginded  by 
EusUthius  (ibid.  530^  Photius  got  frightened, 
and  submitted  to  this  interference  on  the  threat 
of  deposition,  protesting  at  the  same  time  that 
he  did  so  by  constraint.  He  now  required  of  the 
council  to  maintain  the  ancient  prerogatives  of 
the  metropolitical  see  of  Tyre,  and  pronounce 
the  acts  of  Eustathius  null  and  void.  The 
council  on  hearing  the  case  decided  against 
Eustathius,  and  refused  to  allow  the  gathering  of 
bishops  at  Constantinople  which  had  presumed 
to  dismember  the  bishopric,  any  right  to  the 
title  of  a  church  council  (ibid.  542-550).  When 
at  a  still  later  session,  Oct.  26,  Ibas  appeared 
and  demanded  restoration,  Eustathius  and 
Photius  attested  the  fact  of  his  acquittal  at  Tyre 
(ibid.  631).  ^ 

When  in  457  the  emperor  Leo,  nnxious  to  give 
peace  to  the  sorely  divided  church  of  Alexandria^ 
and  yet  wishing  to  avoid  the  summoning  of  a 
synod,  directed  fetters  to  the  chief  metropolitans 
on  the  question  of  the  intrusion  of  Timothy 
Aelurus,  Eustathius  was  one  of  those  consultej, 
and  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  the  intruding 
patriarch  (ibid.  890>  A  fragment  of  a  defence 
of  the  letter  of  pope  Leo  against  Timothy 
Aelurus  is  preserved  by  Canisius  (Xec^ibn.  Antiq. 
it  257X  and  U  printed  by  Migne  (Pat.  Gr. 
Ixxxv.  1803X  The  church  built  by  him  at 
Berytus  is  described  by  Zacharias  Scholasticus 
de  mundi  opi/icio.  fnilemont,  M^n.  Eod.  xv. ; 
U  Quien,  OrieM  Christ,  ii.  818:  Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  i.  440.)  PL  v.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (M),  bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  province  of  Lydia ;  his  name  is  appended 
to  the  letter  of  the  synod  of  Constantinople  to  the 
patriarch  John,  condemning  Severus  of  Antioch, 
▲.D.  518,  which  was  read  in  the  fifth  session  of 
the  synod  also  held  at  Constantinople  under 
Mennas,  ▲.!>.  536,  which  condemned  Anthimus 
and  Severus.  In  his  subscription  Eustathius 
calls  Philadelphia  the  metropolis  of  the  province 
of  Lydia,  as  if  it  set  up  rival  claims  to  Sardis. 
(Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  i.  870 ;  Hansi,  viii. 
1047.)  [l:  D.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (S4),  bishop  of  Perrha,  in 
Mesopotamia,  driven  out  of  his  bishopric  by  the 
emperor  Justin  L  on  account  of  his  adherence  to 
the  heresy  of  Severus,  A.D.  518.  (Le  Quien, 
Orisns  Christ  iL  946;  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient. 
ii.  Diits.  de  Monophys.  §  2.)  [L.  D.j 

EUSTATHIUS  (96),  bishop  of  Anthedon 
(Agrippias),  on  the  seaboard  of  Palestine,  who 
was  one  of  the  signataries  of  the  synodical  lettet 
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of  John  of  Jermalem  to  John  of  ConfUntinople 
•gainst  Serenu,  ▲.a  518.  (Lnbbe,  r.  191 ;  Le 
Qnien,  Orimi  Ckriit.  iU.  682.)  [K.  V.] 

EUSTATUIUS  (MX  bidiop  of  OomDhi  in 
Ttoeaaly,  mentioned  in  the  petition  of  Stephen  of 
LnriiM  to  the  Romsn  ernod  under  pope  Boni- 
fiMe  II.,  wherein  he  oompUini  thnt  they  and  other 
Thessalian  bishops  had  been  snninioned  to  appear 
before  Epiphanins  of  Constantinople,  who  had  no 
Jurisdiction  over  them,  on  an  aocnsation  of 
Irregnlarly  ordaining  Stephen,  ▲.!>.  531.  Through 
mntilation  of  the  records,  the  decision  of  the 
STnod  U  lost.  (Le  Qoien,  Orimu  Ckrirt,  U.  115 ; 
llansi.  Till.  748.)  [L.  D.] 

BUSTATHIUS  (S7),  bishop  of  Hberiopolis, 
in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  present  at  the  sjnod  held 
at  Constantinople  under  Hennas,  A.D.  536. 
(Le  Qoien,  Oriem  CkritL  L  799 ;  Mansi,  Tiu. 
1146.)  [L.  D.] 

EUSTATUIUS  (MX  hish<m  of  Tholona 
(Dos)  in  Ljcia.  at  the  STiiod  of  Constantinople, 
▲.D.  586  (Mansi,  riii.  074).  When  an  appeal  was 
made  concerning  a  salt  between  him  and  Pistos, 
a  deacon  of  the  chnrch  of  Telmessns,  and  the 
judges  were  in  donbt  whether  it  should  be  de- 
cide according  to  the  law  as  it  stood,  or  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  suit,  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian ordered,  by  his  Norella  cxt.,  Theodorus, 
Sraetor  thoughont  the  East,  that  it  should  be 
ecided  by  the  law  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
original  pleadings  (Eriegel,  Corpus  Jun$  Civ,  pt. 
iii.  p.  490),  and  that  this  should  form  a  rule  for 
all  future  cases.  Le  Quien  {Oriem  Christ  i. 
979)  says  that  the  emperor  ordered  the  praetors 
not  to  hesitate  in  correcting  the  decisions  of  the 
bishops.  Baronins  adduces  this  case  as  an  in- 
stance of  Justinian  asserting  an  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  disallowed  by  tiie  canons  (A,  E, 
tun.  541,  zyi.).  [L  D.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (M),  bishop  of  Damascus; 
present  at  the  fifth  general  council  held  at 
Oonstantioople,  a.d.  553.  (Mansi,  iz.  174;  Le 
Quien,  Orient  Christ,  ii.  886.)  [J.  de  S.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (80%  bishop  of  Maximian- 
opolis  (formerly  Impara),  in  Thrada,  near 
Rhodope ;  was  present  as  a  metropolitan  at  the 
fifth  general  council  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  553. 
(Mnnsi,  iz.  391 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ  i. 
1200.)  [J.  de  S.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (81)  H.,  bishop  of  Pamasus 
in  Cappadocia,  present  at  the  synod  called  Trul- 
lana,  or  Quinisezta,  held  at  Constantinople,  ^.D. 
692.  (Mansi,  zL  1005;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ 
i.  418.)  [L.  D.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (82X  bishop  of  Amblada,  in 
Lycaonia,  subscribed  the  canons  of  the  synod 
called  Quinisezta  or  Trullana,  held  at  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  692.  (Mansi,  zi.  1004;  Le  Quien, 
Oriens  Christ  i.  1078.)  [L.  D.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (88),  bishop  of  CelendeHs 
rChelendreh)  in  Isauria,  on  the  western  coast  of 
He  was  present  at  the  serenth  general 
held  at  Nicaea,  A.D.  787.    (Mansi,  zii. 
~    Quien,  Oriens  Christ  ii.  1016.) 

[J.  de  S.] 


EUSTATUIUS  (M),  bishop  of  Lnras  ii 
Isauria,  at  the  month  of  the  riTer  of  the  same 
name;  present  at  the  serenth  general  eoandl 
held  at  Nicaea,  ajd,  787.  (Mansi,  xiiL  150  d; 
Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ  iL  1018.)       C*'.  de  8.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (85),  bishop  of  Hrreuia  in 
the  proYinoe  of  Lydia,  present  at  tlM  second 
Nicene  conndi,  ▲.!>.  787.  (Le  Qvian,  Orieas 
Christ,  i.  888 ;  Mansi,  zii.  1102.)  [L  D.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (88),  bUhop  of  LaodJeea,  the 
metropolis  of  PhrygU  Pacatiana,  praaoat  at  the 
seventh     general    or   second   Nioene     eeundl, 
▲.D.  787.    (U    Quien,   Oriens  ChHsi.  L  795 
Mansi,  zi.  994.)  [L  a] 

EUSTATHIUS  (87),  bishop  of  Soli  in  Cyprm^ 
present  at  the  serenth  geneial  oomicil  (KioMa), 
A.i>.  787.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Ckrisi.  ii.  1073; 
Mand,  ziL  1099.)  [L  D.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (88%  bishop  of  Erythne  in 
the  province  of  Asia,  opposite  Chioo,  prascat  at 
the  serenth  general  ooundl  (Nicaea),  ▲.ix  787. 
(Mand,  zii.  996 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ  1 728.) 

[L.D.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (89%  March  29,  baahop  of 
Cius,  an  andent  town  of  Bithynia,  and  mart3rr 
amid  the  iconoclastic  controrersies.  (Baa.  Men, ; 
BoU.  Aota  8S.  Mart.  iiL  790.)  [G.  T.  &] 


EUSTATHIUS  (40%  succeeded  Politlan  aa 
orthodoz  patriarch  of  Alezandria,  in  801, 
during  the  caliphate  of  Al-Raschid  and  the 
patriarchate  of  Mark  over  the  Jacobite  commu- 
nion. He  had  been  a  linen  mann&ctarer,  bat 
his  life  was  changed  by  the  discorery  of  a 
treasure,  hidden  in  the  place  where  he  ezercbed 
his  trade.  He  resoWed  to  dedicate  himself^  with 
his  unezpected  wealth,  to  God,  and  entering  ths 
monastery  of  Al-Koeairi,  was  presently  raised  to 
its  cbbacy.  In  that  office  he  built  a  chordk, 
dedicated  to  the  two  apostles,  within  the  walli 
of  Al-Kosairi,  and  also  a  room  for  the  nae  of  thi 
bishop. 

At  the  moment  of  his  call  to  the  diair  a 
Alezandria,  the  recent  cessation  of  the  icoa» 
clastic  controversy,  and   the  gratitude   of  t^ 
caliph  for  the  serrice  rendered  him  by  Polit 
might  well  have  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
doz,  but  the  short  and  uneventful  pal 
of  Eustathius  brought   no  change  in  tha   al< 
decline  of  thdr  power.    The  Jacobites,  on 
other  hand,  were  strengthened  at  this  time 
their  recondliation  wiUi   the  BarsanuphiaBSit 
subdivision  of  the  Acephali,  who,  at  tha 
of  the  5th  century,  had  seceded  from  the 
body  in  order  to  uphold  the  episcopal 
tion  of  Barsanuphins.     Eustathius  died  in 
aod  was  succeeded   by  Christopher.    (Entyi 
Annaiesy  Ozon.  1658,  torn.  iL  411 ;  Le  Qui 
Oriens  Christiamu,  Paris,  1740,  ii.  464;  N< 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  iL  136,  137;   £,' 
de  verifier  Us  Dates,  Paris,  1818,  iii.  482.) 

IT- 

EUSTATHIUS(41),  deacon,  by  whose  h] 
the  dder  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  sant  a  ~ 
Eusebius  of  Samosata,  dr.  ajx  370,  begging^ 
to  come  to  Caesarea  and  aid  in  securiaf^ 
dection  of   Ba»il   to  the  vacant  sec.     ^I 
Epist  47  [4].)  [E^ 
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nSTATHIUB  (4iX  teocm^wlio  enjojad  the 
mdimn  o£  Basil,  and  bj  whom  Bad!  tent  a 
ktv  to  EoMbiiis  of  SamoMta,  A.D.  872  (Baail, 
^4Tr4])L  Later  ia  the  year  Basil  had  to  none 
tulirtrtii  lor  two  months  in  an  illness,  which 
dWrvarlt  attacked  the  rest  of  his  hoiuehold 
■i  ^sUf  himself  (id.  JBp.  136  [257]). 

[E.V.] 

IU8TATBIU8  (48),  monk,  who  was  a  mem- 
krof  tlM  £unilj  of  Oregorj  Naiianien  at  the 
tiM  «f  ki*  dtmth,  and  appointed  by  him  one  of 
tk  panlisBs  of  his  poorhonse.  He  was  joint 
Iftpim  with  Qregory,  the  deacon  of  a  farm  at 
(Qreg.  Kai.  Trntam,)  [£.  V.] 
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KUBTATUiUS  (4iX  deacon  of  Macedonia, 
Ir  vksn  deposition  twentr-three  Macedonian 
Miftf  In  the  eonrae  of  their  synodal  letter, 
yrfftwasd  Inaooent  L  the  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d. 
411  h  his  reply,  Dec  13,  414,  Innocent 
iedamt  •■  the  groond  that  Enstathins,  who 
M  btcn  fteqnently  approved  by  him,  had 
■Tff  htm  accoaed  of  any  oflence  against  the 
Hik  «r  of  aay  mortal  sin.  (Innoe.  Ep.  17,  c  7, 
Sl^  Fkt  Lat.  zx.  536;  Ceillier,  A^Uurt  Sac 
li.  515.)  [a  H.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (40),  an  anriftz  of  Phila- 
Mfih,  ia  Lydia,  A.D.  431,  indnced  by  Jacobus, 
a  Kwloriaa,  to  abjure  Qoartodecimanism  and 
?et^iiB  Tbeoi^ianes,  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  to  be 
ntored  to  commomon.  He  had  also  sabscribed 
t^'^^mbolom"  of  Jacobus.  (Labbe,  Omo/.  UL 
fii,  €78, 633.)  [Chasuios  (1).]       [T.  W.  D.] 

EUSTATHIUS  MONAGHUS  (46),  a  soU- 
tiry  kaown  only  from  his  letter  De  Duabas 
Sitrit  to  Timotlieas  Scholasticos  against  the 
<n«n  of  Serems.  It  would  seem  to  belong  to 
tb  sge  of  Justinian  in  the  6th  centary.  The 
finek  text  was  printed  by  Mai,  VH,  Script.  N6t>, 
vu.  277,  and  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Migne, 
htnJeg .  Or.  Uxxri.  1,  p.  9(h  sq.  {jL  V.] 

EUSTATHIUS  ^47),  (EotteatiotX  pw«- 
k^tcr  of  Constantinople,  biographer  of  the  patri- 
nk  Eatychios  (552-582X  and  his  chaplain.  He 
«M  s  &tthftil  adherent  to  his  saperior  in  mis- 
kaimt  snd  prosperity,  and  regarded  him  as  the 
potest  and  holiest  of  men.  The  life,  written 
a  s  targid  Ukd  prolix  style,  was  printed  by 
krns  idg  Pnb,  Higt.  83.  April  6,  p.  83)  ; 
W  Hsasch#n,  with  annotations  and  introdnc- 
^  obserrations  rBoll.  Acta  8S,  6,  Ap.  i. 
539);  by  Papebroch  in  Greek,  the  name  here 
io^  EcVT&ATim  (BolL  Acta  S8,  Ap.  L  Ap- 
pal p.  lix. ;  and  elsewhere).  [Eutychius  (18), 
^  &l1  He  is  identified  with  his  contem- 
fnrf  Castratius  of  Constantinople  by  Cave 
0. 536X  Fabridns  (BiW.  Qr.  ed.  Harles,  x.  725, 
^  CS3),  and  some  others.    [Eubtbatiub  (5).] 

[W.  M.  S.] 

K0BTATHIU8  (U),  a  reader  in  the  church 
if  GucBPea  in  Palestine,  deposed  by  the  bishop 
Mogius  (No.  5),  on  the  false  charge  of  having 
sivr^ted  the  virgin  daughter  of  a  presbyter. 
"  obtained    the    bishop's    permission    to 

the  girl,  he  penuad^   her  to  enter  a 
try,  where,  at  the  birth  o{  the  child, 
t«  Pallsdias,  tiM  innocence  o(  Eusta- 


thins  was  miracnlonsly  proTod.  He  devoted 
himself  to  an  ascetic  life,  was  endowed  with 
extraordinary  gifts,  and  was  popularly  regarded 
as  a  martyr.  (Pallad.  HUL  Lauiriaui,  c  141,  pp. 
1041-1045 ;  Tlllemont,  Mim.  Eoole$.  xi  518.) 

[K.V.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (49%  July  28,  a  military 
martyr  at  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  under  a  prefect 
named  Cornelius.    (Bas.  ifeii.)  [O.  T.  S.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (60),  March  14,  otherwise 
called  Eutychius,  martyr  with  many  others  at  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs,  at  Carrliae,  in  Mesopotamia, 
in  the  22nd  year  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  ▲.D.  740. 
{Acta  88,  BolL  Mart.  iiL  355.)  [O.  T.  S.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (51),  a  famous  philosopher  o« 
Gappadocia,  whom  Basil  travelled  far  in  search 
of  shortly  after  his  return  from  Athens,  ▲.D. 
355,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  a  letter  from 
Alexandria  (Basil,  Ep.  1  [165]  ).  [E.  V.] 

mJ8TATBIUB(JMi\lpkj9idtak^ipXwrp6f  te 
whom  Basil  addressed  the  doctrinal  treatise 
which  stands  among  his  epistles  (Ep.  189  [80]  ), 
maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature  in 
all  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  asserting 
the  proper  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
treatise  is  also  found  in  a  somewhat  enlarged 
form  among  the  writings  of  Gregory  Nyssen 
{Opp.  i.  6),  but  is  ascribed  by  the  bttt  autho- 
rities te  Basil  (TiUenu  Mdm,  Eooi.  ix.  678,  <«  S. 
Basile,"  Note  77>  [E.  V.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (68),  a  domesUc  in  the  £unily 
of  Theodora,  a  disaple  and  correspondent  of 
Chrysostom.  Theodora  had  expelled  him  from 
her  house  for  some  real  or  alleged  misconduct. 
Chrysostem  wrote  from  Cucusus  very  earnestly 
in  behalf  of  Eustethius,  saying  that  if  he  had 
been  accused  wrongfully  simple  justice  required 
his  resteration  te  favour,  and  that  if  he  were 
reallv  guilty  Theodora  should  forgive  him  as 
she  hoped  te  be  forgiven.  (Chrysost.  EpitL 
117.)  [E.  v.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (64)  of  Edessa,  a  Messalian 
condemned  at  Antioch.  (Photius,  Ood,  52.)  The 
common  reading  was  ZturrdBios  cdli4<rifioSf  and 
the  person  intended  was  suppo«ed  te  be  Eustethius 
of  Sebaste ;  but  according  to  Bekker  this  puzslo 
of  a  complimentary  title  given  te  a  condemned 
heretic  originated  in  a  corruption  of  'EScoifv^r 
written  atit<rip6f,    [Eucuites.]  [G.  S.] 

EUSTAl'HIUS  (66),  a  qnaester  at  Constan 
tinople,  witness  te  the  inventery  presented  by 
Germanns  and  Cassianus  in  refutation  of  the 
charge  against  Chrysostem  of  having  made  away 
with  the  church  goods.    (Pallad.  Dial.  p.  27.) 

[E.V.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (66),  translator  of  Basil's 
Hcmiliea  on  the  Hexaemeron  into  Latin,  cir.  ▲.D. 
440.  The  translation  was  much  praised  by 
Cassiodorus.  It  was  first  printed  by  Nicholas 
Faber  at  Paris  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Basil,  1603.  (Cassiod.  Ditin.  L^ct.  cap.  2  in 
Patr.  Lat  Ixx.  1110;  Sigebert,  Gembl.  de  8cr. 
Eocl,  cap.  21  in  Patr.  Lat.  clx.  552 ;  Cave,  Hist 
Lit,  L  428.)  [C.  H.] 

EUSTATHIUS  (67),  of  Epiphaneia  in  Syria, 
wrote  a  history    from    the   eajclicst  time^  te 
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vritingi  pTB  m  picture  of  ha  clunct«r,  u]  ol 
her  uuBir  of  lilt.  She  vu  anaOl  in  •Utw*: 
bnt,  J«nn»  uj •,  "  In  parrmlo  anponlo  <» 
gantM  ■ainiM  ecrnarM  "  (L  390).  Sh*  hMl  gnal 
ooong*  ud  deciHon  of  dittmetcr  (L  3M>  Shi 
fbllair*d  tb<  ucetic  teaching  nf  Jarome  od  ha 
mother  vith  nDmrering  amSdeaca  aod  tBtbn- 
ilHtn  <L  40S,  403>  Sht  imd  iii>ii)id«r*hlt  Ub- 
gnlitic  ponei ;  ihe  (poke  Oreck  ud  Ijitii 
with  sqail  fwdlltj,  lod  >he  launt  Hebnw  iIk 
M  u  to  ling  the  Pulma  in  the  origiul  (L  Jiu). 
Thlerrj  ronriden  that  the  Inddent  nUlire  la 
SlBIHIAirot  (1.  1084)  ifaen  that  the  va 
deficleDt  in  the  power  of  inflaeaoe,  aad  thu  th( 
coBTent  dettnerated  nnder  her.  Jenot,  hn- 
•ver,  giTei  no  hint  of  thii.  He  pruw  ho  itill 
In  the  tfalning  of  TirgiikA,  whem  ibe  M  ri  all 
acU  of  deTotion  (i.  £90),  and  to  whom  ihi  Kt 
an  eiampli  bj  nndertaking  all  Benitl  oficea 
(i.  403).  She  wai  eager  in  her  viih  (be  the 
kBOwledg*  of  the  ScHptorea,  H  that  la  ber  im- 
pertanitj  JerouM  aKribei  the  wiltlaf  <d  tatmy 
of  hie  commentariet,  which  wen  dtfcatid 
to  ber  ia  coaJoDctioa  fint  with  her  ngtbir  lat 
■ftarwardj  with  her  nieca  the  jmmgtf  Paala. 
The  letten  which  Jerome  wrota  fer  ber  iMre» 
tioD  war*  InnnineraUe  (ii.  856,  Epirtolaiaa  id 
Paulam  el  Eiutochinni,  qnia  qnotidi*  iciibutir, 
iDcertni  eat  niunenii).  She  stteiMled  her  nuther 
with  devoted  care  during  her  lait  loni  illMB 
(i.  T21,  T23).  and,  thoogk  left  after  her  dtalh  ia 
poTertjr  (L  671),  ahe  contiBDed  in  hu  Tocelin 
to  the  end.  She  had  ai  her  ooadjolm  tk 
f  onager  Paula  and  the  jonngtr  Utlaau,  ud  cm- 
tinned  with  them  h«r  convent  work  and  heriliiil( 
of  Scriptare,  ao  that  to  than  aoma  of  Jenmei 
latent  commentarlee  are  dedicated.  Ste  ii 
reckoned  a*  a  aiat  in  the  Bomaa  cfanrdi,  ber 
GmUtbI  being  on  Sept.  28.  [W.  H.  F.] 

EUBTOCHIUB  (1),  Jnne  33,  preahjter  and 
martrr  at  Ancyra,  in  Oalatia,  nnder  Haiimi^ 
A.I>.311.     (BaLiTea.}  IG.t.S.'] 

EUBTOCHIUB  (»>  a  lafnuui  whoa*  ilarei 
hadglTcn  aerlooe  canae  of  offeon  U  Calliithcaa, 
wlioH  anger  Baail  deprecatei  in  hii  letttn(£)>. 
72,  73  [351,  388]  ).     [CallbthbiIIB.] 


an  earlt  friend  ot  Gregory  Nanaana,  ■i«i 
whom  he  appcara  to  haTe  atndied  aB  Alheaa 
(Greg.  Kai.  £p.  6U  and   to  whom  hi  wW- 

Snentlj  aent  a  pnpil  named  Pronwiu  (Jf.  HU 
icobulna,  the  hoaliand  of  Gregory')  niKc,  bariif 
aent  hit  eon  to  atndjr  under  uothei  aiiitiut 
named  SUgirioa,  EuMthini  waa  an  muck 
offended  that  he  wrote  to  Gregory  ninipUiiiip( 
of  tbia  breach  of  frieodthjp,  and  bringing  lerioiu 
cbargea  againit  hie  rival.  Gregory  nplicd,  l» 
monatrating  Giithftally  but  affectionaUlj  n  hH 
noworthy  jealonsy,  which  bronght  reproach  M 
philoaophf,  and  injnred  hii  own  pBpili  (Ep.  SI). 
Enalathlne  took  Iheae  remoutiaaca  in  bd 
part,  and  began  attacking  Gregorj  bimfH 
who  wrote  to  him  Ibat  be  cared  nothing  for  hii 
Inanlla,  bnt  thai  be  had  better  hold  kittoant 
lfheoaald(Ep.  63>  [E.  V.] 

BU8TOCHIOB  (4),  ST.,  fifth  an4bi4Biii( 
Tonra,  between  St.  Brictiui  and  St  PerpeUaa 
He  wai  of  leDatOTial  rank,  and,  aaxudinf  !• 
GrcfDrr  of  Tours,  *' magniGcac  saBctJlil»Tli 
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is hM  to bftTf  bmlt  four  dmrdiet,  at  Bridt 
(Ptee  h  AsjonX  IciodoraiD  (beare  in  Tonr- 
■M,  M  tbe  CreiiM  below  ToamonX  LnecM 
(U^  in  Teoraiiie),  and  Dolni,  which  mutt  be 
Ml  aeir  ChltcMUoaz,  and  another  in  Toon 
MC  fcr  tk  nUcs  of  the  taints  Geiratiot  and 
fmiu.  He  was  tt  the  Coondl  of  Angen  in 
HA.  Hi  oeeupicd  the  tee  teventeen  yean,  and  wat 
kradaUMchajch  of  St.  Martin.  There  it  ei- 
taatiktt«r(MigMy Patr. Lat.  lir.  1239X  which, 
hMJndka  vith  Leo  bithop  of  Bonrget  and 
TidmrntiU  Meat,  he  wrote  to  the  clergy  of 
tk  tUfi  preriaet  of  Ljont,  denonndng  thote  of 
tiM  dnr  who  had  reooorae  to  temporal  tri- 
hmk  He  is  oonunemorated  Sept.  19.  (Greg. 
Tn.ibt/KM&iLl,li,z.31;  Mand,  tIL  900 ; 
ML  CMl  2iT.  11;  BolL  Acta  33.  Sept.  rl 
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EUBflOCHIUS  (BX  eighth  bithop  of  Angert, 
htvM  kBcriut  and  Ad  Jpliiut.  He  tnbtcribed 
tbSBt(MBeaefOrleantin51L  (Manti,  riii. 
S7;  Ml  Oriit.  xiT.  547.)  [a  A.  B.] 

EU8T0CUIU8  (6X  patriarch  of  Jenualem, 
ii  nfWMJca  to  PMer,  and  according  to  Pape- 
b«k  ft«B  Aji.  544  to  556.  On  the  death  of 
his,  EorteeUiit,  oeoonomnt  of  the  chnrch  of 
^itnirla  bit  residing  at  Conttantinople,  wat 
kmni  bj  tbe  emperor  Jnttinian  in  vreferenoe 
b  Miorim,  an  Origenbt,  who  had  been  first 
^eui  At  tbe  sjnod  of  Constantinople  ▲.!>. 
^  Eoctochins  wat  repretented  br  three 
^ito,  Stephaant  bishop  of  Raphia,  Ueorgins 
^  9i  Tiberias,  Damasus  bishop  of  Sosnsa  or 
Hftas(lUiud,  ix.  173  c);  and  when  the  acts 
amrifmitiu  of  Origenism  were  sent  by  the 
■rnrte  Jerasalem,  all  the  bishojpt  of  Palet- 
te oacpl  Alexander  of  Abila  confirmed  them. 
^  (B  tht  Bonasteries  of  that  province,  and 
^^j  ia  that  named  the  Hew  Lanra,  the 
P^m§  of  the  proscribed  opinions  grew  daily 
>ai  powerful,  notwithstanding  the  resolate 
Afii  •(  tbe  patriarch  against  them.  In  555, 
^  ligkt  months  of  persistent  admonition, 
I'^Kbhi  went  in  person,  accompanied  bj  the 
^  Amtasios,  to  the  stronghold  of  the  oppoti- 
txaaad  findblf  expelled  the  whole  bodj  of  the 
^^lila^  repladng  them  bj  tixty  monkt 
^  tin  principal  Uwra  and  tixt j  from  other 
*|^<^  Booasterics  of  the  desert,  under  the 
P*  haiafi.  Bf  th«w  proceedings  Origenitm 
*«  iMCcd  oat  of  Palestine.  According  to 
WTaaantnsit  Eostochius  was  removed  from 
t^pMarehate,  and  llacarins  restored.  (Cyrillns 
^tM.la  Coteler.  ifomspn.  JSockt,  Oraec  iiL 
^\  infrins,  H.  E,  iv.  87,  38 ;  Victor  Tnntm. 
shtLlxrik  962a;  Theoph.  CMronog,  ▲.!!. 
*^;  hMbroeh,  PatriardL  Hierosol,  in  BolL 
^  8S,  latfod.  to  voL  iiL  of  May,  p.  xxvii. ; 
^  0*1,  (V.  Or.  UL  210.)  Pagi  (ann.  561 
K-)  tiieawi  tbe  chronologr.  See  also  Clinton, 
'^437,567.  [C.H.] 

TOrOCHIUS  (7),  bishop  of  Avila,  signs 
ftumathCenadl  of  Toledo,  1.0.  646.  (£sp. 
y.  ii».  22;  Agnirro-Catalani,  iiL  423.) 
t'^niujTO.]  [M.  A.  W.] 

KtjnOGHIUS  (8X  of  St.  Praxedis,  cardinal- 
^^"bspt  present  at  the  canonisation  of  St. 
jJlH^hot  bjr  pope  Leo  IIL  in  the  pretence  of 
in  the  church  of  St.  Swithbert  at 


WeidaCKaitertwerth  on  the  Rhine  below  Dfitael- 
dorf  X  on  Sept.  4, 804.  (Epittle  of  St.  Lndgemii 
cap.  9,  in  Sorint,  d$  Frob.  Hitt  83  tom.  iL 
Mart.  1,  p.  20,  and  in  Baron.  AsmaL  ann.  804^ 
iv.)  [C.  H.] 

EXJSTOLIUM,  a  i^ontecrated  virgin  of  An« 
tioch,  whose  intimate  relatione  with  Leontint, 
afterwardt  bishop  of  that  tee,  having  caused 
scandal,  he  mutilated  himtelf  in  order  that  he 
might  continue  to  enjoy  her  todety  without 
reproach.  (Athanat.  Apolog.  pro  fugoy  e.  26, 
p.  718;  Socr.  E.  £.  iL  26.)  [E.  V.] 

EUSTOLIUS,  bithop  of  Kicomedia  at  tht 
council  of  Ancyra,  ▲.D.  314^  (Mansi,  ii.  534  d ; 
Le  Quien,  Or.  Chr.  L  584.)  [C.  H.] 

EU8TORGIU8  (1%  April  11,  presbyter  and 
martyr  at  Kicomedia  (Mart.  Hieron.,  (Jsuardi.) 

[0.  T.  S.] 

EU8TORGnJ8  (S),  named  bv  Ambrose,  with 
the  title  of  confessor,  at  one  of  bis  predecessors 
in  the  see  of  Milan  {Opp,  iii.  p.  920).  Accord- 
ing to  Ughelli't  Italia  Sacra.^  he  wat  the  tenth 
bithop  of  Milan.  [J.  U.  D.] 

EXJ8TOBGIU8  (SX  bishop  of  Dios-hieron 
(Christopolis)  near  Ephetut ;  hit  name  wat  tub- 
tcribed  in  hit  absence  to  the  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Chaloedon,  by  the  order  of  Stephen  bishop  of 
Ephetut,  through  Hetperiut  bithop  of  Pitane, 
▲.D.  451.  (U  Quien,  Orient  Christ.  L  723; 
Manii,  viL  168.)  [L.  D.] 

EXJ8T0R0IUS  (4),  bishop  of  Milan,  a.d. 
512-518.  There  is  a  letter  to  him  iVom  Avitus 
archbishop  of  Vienne  (Avit.  Epitt,  in  Patr.  Lat. 
Ivii.  227),  addressed  to  him  as  a  bishop.  Avitus 
thanks  him  for  the  liberal  contribution  which 
he  had  sent  him  for  the  use.  of  the  church  in 
GauL  He  it  identified  at  bishop  of  Milan  in  a 
letter  of  Theodoric  to  count  Adila,  enjoining 
that  due  care  should  be  taken  of  the  possessions 
of  his  see  in  the  Isle  of  Sicily  (Cassiodorus,  Var. 
iL  29).  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Eustorgius  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Ennodius 
(Carm,  ii.  149).  In  the  epistles  of  Cassiodorus, 
among  those  attributed  to  Theodoric,  but  most 
probably  written  by  himself^  there  is  a  remark- 
able one  {Var.  L  9)  addr^ted  to  Euttorgius, 
respecting  the  bishop  of  Augusta  (AostaX 
unjustly  accused  by  his  clergy  of  treasonable 
intentions.  Theodoric  would  not  punish  them 
himself,  but  he  remitted  the  case  to  the  bishop 
of  Milan,  who  he  knew  would  deal  with  the  case 
according  to  ecclesiastical  usage.  (Boll.  Acta  33 
Jnn.  L  643;  Ugh.  Itai.  3ac.  iv.  55;  Cappelletti, 
Le  CMese  cTItalia,  xi.  113.)  [F.  A.] 

EU6T0SIUS,  Nov.  10,  martyr  at  Antioch, 
with  Demetrius  a  bishop,  and  Anianus  a  deacon. 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi.)  [0.  T.  S.] 

EU8TBATIUS  (1),  Dec  13,  martyr  at 
Sebatte  in  Armenia,  under  the  prefect  Agrico- 
laut  in  the  Diocletian  persecution  (Bat.  Jien,; 
Cat.  ByMont.;  Bar.  AnnaL  311,  20);  Dec.  12 
{CoL  Armen.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

EU8TRATIUS  (2),  a  kinsman  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  In  his  behalf  Gregory  wrote  to 
Olympius,  governor  of  Cappodocia  Secunda, 
begging  tbit  he  wouJi  pardon  some  unspecified 
offence  (Et,  177>  [E,  V.J 
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BUSTBATIU8  (S),  coiut,  ■ddretted  hj 
FiRMUS  bishop  of  CMsarea  in  Cappsdocia,  who 
commends  to  his  patronage  an  instrumental 
performer  nnsnrpassed  in  skill  by  ancients  or 
modems,  whose  sacred  music  the  count  had 
often  enjoyed.  For  the  sake  of  Finnue  acd  of 
the  church  itself  this  musician  should  be  warmly 
encouraged.  Firm.  ep.  39,  Pat.  Qr.  Ixxvii. 
1508.)  [C.  H.] 

EUSTRATIU8  (4X  (Eustaohiub),  bishop  of 
Sufes,  near  the  river  Bagrada,  in  the  Bytaoene 
province  of  Africa,  one  of  the  bishops  banished 
by  Genseric  on  the  accusation  that  he  had  re- 
ferred  to  him  in  his  sermons,  as  Victor  Vitensis 
narrates,  in  his  book  De  PersecuUone  VctndaLf 
b.  i.  c  7  (Patrol.  Lat.  IriiL  190).  He  seems, 
however,  to  hare  returned,  as  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  conference  at  Carthage,  ▲.D.  484, 
and  subsequently  banished  by  Hunneilc  He  is 
mentioned  in  B>ede*s  Martyrohgy^  on  28th  Mot. 
(Morcelli,  Afrioa  Christ,  i.  288 ;  Patrol.  Ut. 
iciv.  1117).  (TL  D.] 

EU8TBATIU8  (5),  presbyter  of  the  Greek 
church  at  G>nstantino]Me,  contemporary  with 
the  patriarch  £utychius,  author  of  a  work  vari- 
ously dted  as  De  VUa  fvnctorwn  Statu,  De  VUa 
functorwm  Animia,  On  the  State  of  the  Dead, 
Photius  (cod.  171)  mentions  the  work  describing 
its  scope,  but  citing  no  formal  title.  Leo 
Allatius  discovered  the  actual  work  and  printed 
it  with  a  Latin  translation  in  his  Agreement  of 
the  Churohee  of  Weet  and  Hast  about  Purgatory^ 
Rome,  1655,  pp.  S36  sq.  The  Latin  version 
alone  appeared  afterwards  in  the  Max,  Biblkh 
theca  Patrunij  vol.  zzviL  862 ;  Cave,  I  536 ; 
Ceillier,  zi.  347.  This  author  has  been  identified 
with  Eustathius,  the  biographer  of  Eutychius. 
[EusTATHiUB  (47).]  The  treatise  argues  (1)  that 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  blessed  or  accursed,  think 
and  act  after  separation  from  the  body ;  (2)  that 
the  souls  which  have  appeared  to  men  have 
their  characteristic  qualities;  (3)  that  prayers 
for  the  dead  are  efficacious.  His  arguments  are 
a  strange  medley.  [W.  M.  S.] 

En8TBATIU8  (6),  bishop  of  Alba,  together 
with  George,  bishop  of  Praeneste,  and  Citonatus 
bishop  of  Porto,  consecrated  the  intruding  Con- 
stantine  as  pope  July  5, 767.  (  Vita  Stephani  IV, 
Liber  PontificaliSy  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  cxzviii.  1150 ; 
Jaffe;  JRegest.  Pont,  19a)  [A.  H.  D.  A] 

EU8TRATIU8  (7),  bishop  of  Apamaea  or 
Myrlea,  in  Bithynia,  present  at  the  seventh 
general  coimcil,  A.D.  787.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens 
Christ  i.  657 ;  Mansi,  xii.  1096.)  [L.  D.] 

EU8TBAT1U8  (8),  bishop  of  Methymna,  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  present  at  the  seventh 
general  council,  A.D.  787.  (Le  Quien,  Uriene 
Christ,  i.  961 ;  Mansi,  xii.  1095.)  [L.  D.] 

EU8TBATIU8  (9),  bishop  of  Cotraja  (other- 
wise Cotradus  or  Costradus)  in  Isauria.  Its 
situation  is  doubtful.  Eustratius  was  present 
at  the  seventh  general  council  at  Nicaea,  A.D. 
787.  (Mansi,  xiii.  142;  Le  Quien,  Oriens 
Christ.  U.  1032.)  [J.  de  S.] 

EIJ8TRATIUS  (10),  bishop  of  Debeltum  m 
North-eastern  Thracia.  Was  present  at  the 
MVCfith  genera]  council  held  at  Nicaea,  a.d.  787. 
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(Mansi,  xiiL  150 ;  and  Le  Quien,  Orien$  CAnsft 
i.  1 184.)  [J.  dt  S.] 

EU8TCHIU8,  hermit.    [EuHnm.] 

EUTAGTU8.  [AROHOimai.] 

EU'rALIU8,  bishop  of  Edeva.  [EirTHl>- 
LIOT  (2).] 

EUTA8nJ8,  a  bishop  in  Cyprus,  one  of 
those  to  whom  the  synodical  A  Theophilns, 
bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  400,  in  eoa- 
demnation  of  Origen,  is  addreaaed.  (Jerome,  Ep. 
zdL)  [W.  H.  F.J 

EUTEBnj8  (1),  Feb.  22,  martyr  with 
thirty-one  others  at  Nioomedia,  under  Diocletian^ 
A.0. 304.  He  was  a  member  of  Uie  imperial  guard. 
The  ezaggerations  with  respect  to  the  martyr- 
doms at  Nicomedia  are  very  great.  In  the 
modem  Roman  Martyrology,  on  Mardi  18, 
10,000  martyrs  at  Nicom^a  are  noted,  hi 
Greek  Menoloey,  at  Sept.  4,  there  are  3628  com- 
memorated, wnile  at  I>ec  25  we  are  told  that 
many  thousands  of  martyrs  were  there  burned 
in  a  church.    {Acta88.BoU.?th.m,2,9Q.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

EUTEBIU8  (SX  first  abbat  of  Mauaac  in 
Auvergne,  mentionei  in  a  charter  of  Pippin, 
citing  that  Euterius  obtained  authority  for  the 
erection  of  the  monastery  from  king  Theodoric 
and  his  son  king  Clovis,  ijt.  Thierry  III.  and 
Clovis  UI.  The  tenor  of  the  charter  is  given  by 
Mabillon  (Anno/,  t.  ii.  p.  204^  but  the  text  does 
not  occur  in  the  collections  of  Pertz  and  Baluze. 
See  also  GaU.  Ch.  ii.  352.  [C.  H.] 

EUTHALIA  (IX  Aug.  27,  virgin  and  martvr 
at  Leontini,  in  Sicily,  alMut  the  year  257.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  her  brother 
Sermilianus,  on  becoming  a  Christian.  Her 
name  was  inserted  in  the  Roman  calendar  by 
pope  Paul  y.  Her  acts,  which  are  fabulous, 
were  published  by  Octav.  Cajetanus  in  his  VOae 
S8.  SicuL  t.  i.  p.  76.  {Acta  SS.  Boll.  Aug.  vL 
p.  12;  Men.  Oraee.  Sirlet  in  Canisii  Aniiq. 
Lect.)  [G.  T.  a] 

EUTHALIA  (SX  »  l«d J>  •  correspuKlent  of 
Chrysostom,  to  whom  he  wrote  firom  Cucusns 
in  A.D.  404  and  405,  thanking  her  for  her  kind- 
ness in  writing  to  him,  and  begging  her  to 
continue  to  do  so  frequently.  He  praises  her  for 
despising  the  things  of  this  world,  and  directing 
her  chief  care  to  her  spiritual  state.  (Chrysost 
Epist.  zzzii.  178.)  [E.  V.] 

£UTHALnj8  (1),  bishop  of  Byblns  in  Phoe- 
nicia, north  of  Beyrout.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
Basilian  Menologion  (June  13,  Patrol.  Gr.  cxviL 
496),  as  having  administered  baptism  to  the  mar- 
tyr Aquilina  during  the  persecution  of  Diodetiaa. 
(Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  ii.  821.)       [J.  de  a] 

EUTHALIU8  (8),  bishop  of  Edessa,  present 
at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  325  (Mansi,  ii. 
694,  where  the  name  occurs  under  the  forms 
Ethilaus,  Aetholaus,  Aetholus.  The  Chronide  of 
Edessa,  cap.  14  (Assem.  Bibl.  Or.  i.  394^  says 
he  was  made  bishop  in  324,  and  built  the  ceme- 
tery and  the  south  side  of  his  church.  Assemani 
transliterates  the  name  Aitallahas,  which  meant 
(Stanley,  East.  Church,  p.  104,  4th  ed.)  "  tim 
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kMfb  of  God,"  Kke  ike  Grmk  Theophornt. 
Tk  Sffiin  writer  Ammt  (AMem.  iL  588)  calls 
fa  Kibdai.  Mom*  of  Cboren  Qib.  ii.  cap.  89) 
I  tki  ritM^  tranaUtion  of  U  Yaillani  (p.  878) 
^  kn  Estkalsiia,  and  in  tho  Italian  rertion 
4  CirfNOetti  (^  198)  EataUc  This  writer 
^  tf  lathalioa  jonmejinit  to  the  oouncU 
a  ooMT  wHk  Jaeobna  of  Niaibii  and  John 
"  [C.H.] 
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ICTHALIUS  (8),  a  follow  deacon  with 
ftyrfKamnim.  The  dril  authorities  having 
MJawiwd  to  eompel  him  to  military  senrice 
dff  kt  kad  attained  the  presbvtenUe,  Gregory 
mk  to  isphilochios,  then  a  leading  adrocate, 
toa«UiiBflaenoatogtthimoff(£p.  159).  If 
kr  ecH  tkt  fone  person,  he  was  aocnsed  by  one 
Pkfii^pUQ^  a  kinsman  and  brother  presbyter, 
tf  kriof  inpriaoned  and  beaten  him.  Oregory 
fNH  Mriag  a  deacon  named  George,  to  whom 
b  hU  giTea  seme  authority  in  the  church,  to 
ng  iathalios  befsre  him  to  answer  to  the 

^(ji^my  CK.V.] 

ECTHAUUS  (4X  bishop  of  Colophon  in  the 
pmaoi  of  Ana,  present  at  the  council  of 
ubcm  Uk  431.  (Manai,  ir.  1217 ;  Le  Quien, 
C^  CkntL  I  7260  [L.  D.] 

ETTHALIUB  ^  a  deacon  of  Alexandria, 
i6nai4B  bishop  of  Sulca,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
tet  Wck  (isripationa  belong  to  the  same  person. 

TVi  tiaa  at  which  he  flourished  has  been 
enaeotsty  stated  l^  Cave  as  A.O.  896  (Hist, 
U  Me.  ir.).  But  thia  date,  mentioned  in  a 
A«t  JtaUneat  on  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul 
tt  ikc  ddet  of  hia  prologue  to  the  fourteen  Epia- 
hi  if  that  Apostle,  doea  not  apply  to  himaelf, 
kit  to  Mt  whom,  in  the  oourae  of  the  Prologue, 
»b4 described  aa  "a  certain  father  most  wise 
mi  B«t  belored  of  Christ."  Immediately 
■itrtvds,  howerer,  he  gives  the  date  of  hU 
•n  dsf  aa  sixty-three  years  later,  thus  bring- 
■C  tt  dswa  to  A.IK  459.  Thia  date  ia  confinnwl 
^tW  &et  that  the  worica  of  Euthaliua  are 
■^otad  to  Athanasina  the  Younger,  who  was 
^^  sf  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the 
^  cdtary.  At  that  time  Enthalins  appears 
^  kavt  beta  a  deacon  of  the  Alexandrian 
^vck,  and  to  hare  turned  his  attention  to  the 
^  of  the  New  Testament  text.  Since  he  is 
>*v  kart  kiown  as  the  author  of  the  Euthalian 
^Ktoit,  we  shall  apeak  first  of  them. 

k  ii  bardly  neccaaary  to  remind  the  reader 
^  the  diflcrent  booka  of  the  New  Testament 
vn  originally  written  without  dirisiona  of  any 
^  whether  of  chaptera,  veraes,  or  words, 
^  tkiir  befimiing  to  their  close.  Such  at 
^  ii  thi  appearance  preaented  by  them  in  our 
■M  aadent  IISS. ;  and,  aa  it  can  be  shewn 
^  thm  MSB.  were  copied  in  their  form  from 
^  mjnM  rolla,  there  ia  not  the  slightest 
"■«  -^  donbt  that  the  characteristic  of  their 
**tsiti,  of  wliich  we  are  now  speaking, 
^^■f*'  to  them  in  their  earliest  condition, 
*^  tkey  iaaned  from  the  handa  of  the 
^^  writera.  The  inconveniencea  arising 
^  tki»  mfast  hare  been  manifold  and  great, 
■^  tka  first  steps  towards  improrement  seem 
^  k**t  proceeded  leas  from  any  desire  to 
^mdj  thcM,  than  from  the  wbh  to  supply  an 
^  Btt&s  of  reference  to  the  pamllel  passages 
^  tit  jwpela.     This  was   done  by  what  ar^ 


known  aa  the  Ammonian  Sections,  together 
with  the  Eusebian  Canons,  anr  detailed  account 
of  which  would  lead  us  too  far  away  f^m  our 
present  purpose.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  to 
Ammonias  of  Alexandria,  in  the  8rd  century, 
IS  generally  ascribed  the  merit  of  baring  been 
the  firat  to  diride  all  the  four  goapela  into  aeo- 
tiona,  regulated  by  the  aubatance  of  the  narra« 
tirea  contained  in  them.  Aa  yet,  however,  no 
similar  principle  of  division  had  been  carried 
into  any  of  the  other  booka  of  the  Nem  Teata- 
ment.  It  waa  Euthaliua  who  introduced  a 
avstem  of  division  into  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  not  yet  dirided,  except  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  proved  so  acceptable  that  it  apread 
rapidly  over  the  whole  Greek  church  and  haa 
become,  by  ita  preaence  or  abaence,  a  valuable 
teat  of  the  antiquity  of  a  MS. 

Euthaliua  waa  not  indeed  really  the  firat  to 
auggeat  the  whole  of  that  acheme  of  diviaion 
aaaiwiated  with  hia  name.  Aa  far  aa  the  Epiatlea 
of  St.  Paul  are  concerned,  he  himaelf  telle  ua 
that  he  only  adopted  the  acheme  of  the 
**  father  "  already  alluded  to.  The  name  of  thia 
father  ia  nowhere  given,  and  MiU'a  conjecture 
(Prolegomena  N.  T.  p.  78)  that  it  waa  Theodore 
of  Mopaueatia,*  whoae  name  waa  concealed, 
becauae  he  waa  at  that  time  under  cenaure  of 
the  church,  has  hardly  auffident  positive  ground 
to  rest  on.  But,  whoever  he  may  have  been 
and  however  Enthalins  may  have  been  stirred 
up  by  his  example  to  independent  exertion, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter,  by 
means,  in  all  probability,  of  his  other  labours, 
and  of  the  further  critical  apparatua,  of  which 
we  have  yet  to  apeak,  procared  for  them  the 
acceptance  which  they  aoon  obtained.  It  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  length  of  these  capitnla 
if  we  observe  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  there  were  19 ;  in  that  to  the  Galatians 
12 ;  in  that  to  the  Ephesians  10 ;  in  First  Thea- 
saloniana  7;  in  Second  Thessalonians  6;  in 
Hebrews  22 ;  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  2 ;  ana 
so  with  the  other  Epistles. 

In  themselves  these  sections  possess  no  value. 
Their  whole  value  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  very  widely  adopted  throughout  the 
church,  and  that  transcribers  of  manuscripts 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  them,  and  marking 
them  on  their  parchment.  Their  presence  or 
absence  becomes  thus  a  valuable  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  antiquity  of  a  manuscript.  If  thev 
are  marked  on  it,  and  that  in  a  manner  which 
shews  them  to  be  of  the  same  age,  it  is  of 
course  a  proof  that  that  manuscript  cannot  be 
older  than  about  the  time  of  Euthalius.  If, 
again,  they  are  wanting,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Ammonian  Sections,  with  their  numbers  in 
the  Eusebian  Canons,  are  marked,  the  eridence 
is  almost  irresistible  that  the  manuscript  falls 
between  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  the  early  part 
of  the  5th  century.  Where  our  evidence  as  to 
antiquity  is  often  at  the  best  defective,  every 
consideration  that  can  render  the  least  help  is 
to  be  valued;  and  thus  this  simple  arrange- 
ment has  preserved  the  name  of  Euthalius 
when  all  his  other  labours  might  have  failed 
to  do  so.  Of  these  labours  we  have  now  to 
speak. 

They  relate  mainly  to  three  points  in  con« 
nexion  with  the  text :  the  Larger  Sections  or 
Lessons,  which  Euthalius  wa^>  the  chief  iiu>tra* 
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ment  of  leading  tht  Oreek  charch  to  adopt 
upon  a  nnifonn  plan ;  the  emaller  divisions,  or 
arlxot  as  they  were  called,  to  which,  if  he  did 
not  introduce  them,  he  at  least  gave  a  greater 
carrency  than  they  previously  possessed;  and 
his  plan  of  collecting  and  noting  the  <* notations 
firom  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  We  will 
remark  npon  each  of  these. 

(1)  The  Lessons.  Fixed  lessons  to  be  read  in 
public  worship  had  been  known  even  in  the  eyna* 
gogue,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
paued  into  the  Christian  church,  at  least  as  soon 
as  the  canon  was  settled.  But  up  to  the  time  ot 
Enthalina  there  seems  to  hare  been  little  or 
no  uniformity  in  them.  Individual  churches, 
for  the  most  part,  had  divisions  of  their  own. 
The  scheme  proposed  by  Euthalius,  however,  so 
oommended  itself  that  it  speedily  becune 
general  wherever  the  Greek  tongue  was  spoken. 
The  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the 
Gospels  and  the  Apocalypee,  was  divided  by  it 
into  fifty-Mven  portions,  some  certainly  very 
different  in  length  from  the  others,  in  Acts 
there  were  16 ;  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  81 ;  5 
in  Romans ;  5  in  First  Corinthians ;  4  in  Second 
Corinthians,  &c. ;  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  10 ; 
2  in  James;  2  in  First  Petet;  1  in  Second 
Peter,  kc\  in  all  57.  Of  these,  53  were  for 
the  Sundays  of  the  year,  which  seem  alone  to 
have  been  provided  for  in  the  Alexandrian 
SynajB$Sf  and  it  is  supposed  by  Mill  that  the 
other  four  were  for  Christmas,  Good  Friday, 
Easter,  and  Epiphany.    (Proleg.  in  N.  T.  p.  90.) 

(2)  The  smaller  divisions.  These  are  the 
well-known  vrtxoi,  that  is  lines,  in  Latin  venut^ 
each  containing  either  a  few  words  complete  in 
themselves,  or  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  read 
without  effort  at  one  breath.  Like  that  of  the 
sections  or  capitula  formerly  spoken  ot,  the  plan 
of  these  ^verses"  was  not  introduced  by 
Euthalius.  It  had  already  been  adopted  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  poetical  books,  and  even  in 
some  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  prose  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Septuagint  had  occa- 
sionally employed  it.  It  had  been  sanctioned  by 
Origen.  The  Vulgate  had  used  it,  and  it  is 
found  in  the  psalms  of  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic 
manuscripts,  both  as  old  as  the  time  of  which  we 

r:,  if  not  even  older.  Nay,  the  idea  had 
been  partially  applied  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  Scrivener  refers  to  Origen  as  speaking 
of  the  100  arixM  of  the  second  and  thiid 
opistles  of  St.  John,  of  the  few  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  of  the  **  very  few "  of  1  John ;  while 
Eustathias  of  Antiodi,  in  the  4th  century,  is 
said  to  reckon  135  from  John  viii.  59  to  x.  31 
(Introduction  to  Codex  D,  p.  17>  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  the  figures  thus  quoted,  that 
many  of  these  divisions  cannot  have  been  ^rlxoi 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  They  must 
have  been  of  very  unequal  length,  and  for  the 
most  part  considerably  larger  than  those  divi- 
sions to  which  the  term  properly  belongs.  The 
credit  due  to  Euthalius  lay  in  this,  that  what 
was  before  partially  and  imperfectly  done,  was 
now  extended  npon  better  principles  and  with 
greater  care.  His  work  thus  forms  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  process  by  which  punctua- 
tion, so  invaluable  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  the 
Bible,  was  at  last  reached. 

But  it  was  hardly  as  a  system  of  punctuation, 
however  imperfect,  that  the  divibions  to  which 


wo  refer  were  at  first  designed.  Enthalios,  i 
describing  his  labours  on  the  Acts  of  th 
Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  makes  ■ 
mention  of  this.  He  speaks  only  i[  incieaso 
fiidlity  of  reading,  and  more  especially  of  th 
meet  expression  which  his  labours  afforded  t 
that  love  and  admiration  of  scripture  whid 
ought  to  lead  to  ita  being  adorned  in  cvcr-in 
erasing  measure  by  sucoesrive  students  (p.  409] 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  made  920  sod 
0rlxot',  in  Galatians,  293;  in  Ephesians,  SI2 
in  First  Thessalonians,  193;  in  Second  11ie> 
salonlans,  106 ;  in  Hebrews,  703 ;  in  Phileme^ 
37 ;  and  so  on. 

(3)  Still  a  third  part  of  the  laboon  of  on 
author  was  expended  upon  enumerating  all  th^ 
Quotations  frrai  the  Old  Testament,  and  era 
from  profane  writers,  to  be  found  in  those  heob 
of  the  New  Testament  to  which  bis  attentioi 
was  turned.  These  he  numbered  in  one  etta 
logue;  assigned  to  the  various  books  wh^bct 
they  were  uken  in  a  seoond ;  and  quoted  si 
length  in  a  third. 

The  points  of  which  we  have  bitbtrto  spekei 
refer  to  the  outward  arrangements  of  the  secret 
text ;  but,  if  we  may  look  upon  the  JjyiMKnft 
which  are  published  as  a  part  of  the  works  o 
Euthalius  as  his  own,  and  not  aa  the  productioi 
of  a  later  hand,  he  went  also  into  the  snbstano 
and  meaning  of  the  books  edited  by  him.  The* 
Argmnenia  contain  short  summaries  of  th 
books  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  and  convey  i 
simple  and  excellent  idea  of  their  contents.  1 
has  indeed  been  contended  by  Zacagnios,  the 
editor,  that  they  most  belong  to  a  later  tin 
than  that  of  Euthalius,  iiusmuch  as  thcj 
present  discrepancies  from  statomenta  in  othe 
parts  of  his  works  as  to  the  places  where  th 
Epistles  were  written  (Praefl  p.  60).  Thus  th 
Argwnmhim  to  First  Corinthians  statos  that  i 
was  written  tnm  Ephesus  (p.  589);  but  in  th 
collected  statement  as  to  the  cities  wh^^e  al 
the  epistles  wero  written,  Philippi  is  said  t 
have  been  the  place  (p.  546).  The  argument  i 
by  no  means  conclusive.  It  may  be  urged  wit 
equal,  if  not  more  probability,  that  the  genen 
statement  is  the  interpolation,  and  that  it  i 
extremely  unlikely  that  at  a  date  later  tha 
that  of  Euthalius,  any  one  could  have  bee 
found  to  depart  firom  the  long-otanding  tn 
dition  of  the  church. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  not  without  intc: 
est  to  observe  that  both  Euthalius  himself  an 
his  patron  Athanasius  had  wonderfully  eamt 
ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  such  n  work  i 
one  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  should  1 
set  about ;  for  when  the  patriarch,  iateresU 
by  his  deacon's  success  with  the  Pnulint  £pi&tl« 
urged  him  to  undertake  a  similar  task  with  il 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  we  are  told  that  1 
immediately  set  out  to  Caesarea  in  order  thai  1 
might  there  have  the  best  opportuniW  of  coe 
paring  the  famous  MSS.  of  Origen  ana  of  Pax 
philns  the  martyr,  which  had  been  collected  i 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  that  dty.  At  the  doee 
his  work  on  these  latter  books,  be  express 
states  that  he  had  done  this.    (Works,  p.  513. 

Beyond  the  critical  labours  of  whidi  we  ha 
spoken,  it  does  not  appear  that  Euthalius  i 
tempted  much.    He  wrote  indeed  a  short  life 
St.  Paul,  which  forms  the  first  part  of  his  wo; 
on  the  fourteen  epistles  of  that  epoetin.    But 
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biikUad  nt»fn  that  it  b  altogethtr  on- 
ivHif  9i  Mtiee.  Besides  this,  it  has  bMn 
■ii  tkl  W  wTois  commeBts  on  the  Acts  of  the 
ifeUa  nd  the  Qospel  of  St.  Lake ;  And  that 
I  ■  udtit  niena  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
fa^wsts  of  Us  writings  were  to  be  fonnd. 
Iw  of  thste  statements  seem  to  be  correct. 
hcipi«»  St  all  erentSy  tells  ns  that  he  had 
viil  flTcrjwhere  fi>r  the  commentaries 
^  «<;  Vet  IB  rain.    (Praef.  p.  71 .) 

We  ksTiseca  that  Enthalios  began  his  labours 
a  t  daeta  of  the  chnrch,  and  it  was  in  this 
qpdtft^  he  earned  the  distinction  which 
b  kaded  his  name  down  to  posterity.  In 
hier  Bii  ht  wss  appointed  to  a  bishopric,  and 
k  9  kwvB  SB  Episcopns  Snlcensis.  Scrivener 
ibKnw  thst  Sold  in  Sardinia  is  the  onlj  see  ot 
ty  use  thst  he  can  find  (Intr.  p.  53,  n.  1). 
tmUf  thst  ma?  he  the  place ;  yet  it  is  unlikely 
iit  «c  whe  lud  belonged  to  the  church  at 
iloairis,  sad  who  had  earned  his  promotion 
stk  kasds  of  its  bishop,  would  be  sent  all  the 
«ir  ti  Ssnliata.  Zaeagnios  thinks  that  Snlca 
■f  kn  been  the  same  name  as  Psilca,  a  city 
« bt  TWbdd  near  Syene,  and  that  there,  in 
Mfutioa  of  his  labours,  Euthalius  was  ho- 
Mnj  vitk  the  episcopate ;  but  Galland  throws 
Mbt  M  the  eonjecture.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
a^on  fvthcr  into  a  point  of  this  kind,  on 
vtid  it  ii  almost  impossible  to  throw  any 

^  vtrb  of  Enthalitts  remained  long  un« 
tfen.  CkTs  had  spoken  cf  them  as  bidden 
mj  nacvhere,  but  obrionsly  without  any 
Mavhert  thiy  might  be.  At  last,  howerer. 
Silk  Xm,  they  were  edited  and  published  at 
hat  bf  Lsarcnttus  Alexander  Zacagnius,  prae- 
terf  the  Vatican  Library,  in  the  first  Tolnme 
*f  ka  OArfffMB  Mommmentcmm  VeUmm  EccU* 

*  fimosr  ac  Latmag,  The  edition  has  pre- 
U  to  it  s  leag  prefi^e  by  the  editor,  in  which 
'kst  ywstioM  relating  to  Euthalius  are 
^tmA  with  much  care.  It  has  been  printed 
■  UiMi  (AUbO.  Pai.  x.  197)  and  in  Migne 
^6r.  IxxzT.  621).  Notices  of  Euthalius  will 
*<  W  feond  in  de  Prolegomena  of  the  New 
^«»csti  of  Wetstein  and  Mill,  and  in  Scri- 

ft  litndactioB  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New 

[W.  M.] 

STTHARIO,  an  Ostrogoth,  belonged  to 
^|i*«k  sf  the  AmalL  He  was  an  indirect 
^■dat  of  Ennanaric,  and  grandson  of 
'"^■•l.  who  had  wandered  from  the  Ostro- 
{{Oi  Uthe  Visigoths  (I>ahn,  Die  JOfttige  der 
*«iKi,  fi.  115,  116).  He  married  Amalasun- 
h  thi  «]y  danghter  of  Theoderic.  Their  son 
!JJ^^  vai  bom  ann.  518.  Theoderic  allowed 

*  «-is-Uw  to  be  adopted  hj  Justinian 
t^  «rt  per  arma  fiJius"  Ousiod.  Var. 
W  ^  I  b  Migne,  Ixix.  733).  Eutharic  was 
^1  is  S19,  and  though  he  was  hostile  to  and 
^  spBt  the  Catholics,  by  the  magnificence 
'jh  pBei  tad  bis  genial  bearing  he  con- 
^td  tht  people  of  Rome.  He  died  a  few 
^Wfcit  Theoderic.  (Jordanis,  ed.  Qoss  168 ; 
^M*  rfltfwrwa,  Le.  the  chronicle  of  Mazi- 
laiitRkbiahop  of  Ravenna,  ed.  Gardtbausen, 
*^f301;  Dahn,  J>i$  Kdnige  der  QennancH, 
*"«.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

^JlniASnjS  (ECBTASIUB),  bbhop  of  A  ngusU 
(Aocta)^  represented  by  a  presibjrter, 
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Gratus,  at  the  council  held  under  Eusebius  of 
Milan,  in  A.D.  451.  (Leo.  Mag.  Ep,  97,  1083, 
inPat.Lat.lir.948B.)  He  is  identified  in  ^roZ/Mi 
ChrittioHo,  xii.  806,  with  a  bishop  Eostasius  or 
Eusta3hius,  who  was  present  at  a  council  in  1.0. 
381  at  Aquileia  (S.  Ambros.  Opeirt^  786.  IX 
whom  Gail,  Chriet.  and  Gams  (Series  Episo,  p. 
828)  call  ''Saint,"  and  who  is  identified,  without 
much  ground,  with  a  Eustachius  mentioned  in 
the  **  dtt  laude  sauctornm,"  published  among  the 
Acta  8.  Ficfr»ctV(see  Ghesquiire,  AA,  SS.  Belgii^ 
i.  420,  $  11).     [liOTTATHIUB  (12).]  [C.  G.] 

EUTHEBIUS  (1)  (EtherixjsX  subscribed 
the  council  of  Sardica,  A.a  347  (A(han.  i.  182. 
Patr.  Graec  xxr.  337).  [W.  M.  S.] 

EUTHEBIUS  (8X  bishop  of  Tyana,  an 
earnest  Nestorian,  and  an  acknowledged  leader 
of  that  party  both  in  the  council  or  Ephesns, 
A.D.  431,  and  for  some  time  afterwards.  Before 
the  assembling  of  that  council  he  was  in  active 
correspondence  with  John  of  Antioch,  on  the 
subject  of  the  alleged  Apollinarianism  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  and  hU  adherents  (CnuL  (7),  vol.  i. 
764  a;  Theodoret.  £p.  112;  Migne,  Patrologia 
Gr.  Ixxxiii.  1310).  He  was  one  of  the  68  who 
demanded  that  the  council  should  not  be  opened 
until  John's  arrival  {^Synodkon  ado.  Ihiyoed, 
Irenaeif  Migne,  PatroL  Gr.  Ixxxiv.  566).  The 
appeal  of  Nestorius  after  his  deposition  to  the 
emperor  is  signed  by  Eutherius,  as  are  also  the 
sentences  of  deposition  pronounced  in  the  synod 
convened  by  John  of  Antioch  at  his  lodging 
{Acta  ConcOiab.  u.  s.  598).  On  July  1  Cyril  and 
his  party  wrote  to  the  emperor  to  complain  of 
the  proceedings  of  John  and  his  friends,  among 
whom  they  name  Eutherius  {Act,  Co.  Eph,  Labbe 
and  Cossart,  u.  s.  746-751).  On  July  18,  John 
of  Antioch  and  hu  adherents  wero  deposed  and 
excommunicated,  and  Eutherius  among  them 
{Act.  Co,  Eph.  acta  v.  u,  e,  654).  Both  parties 
now  issued  circulars  to  the  churohes  relating 
what  they  had  done,  and  those  issued  by  John 
wero  signed  by  Eutherius.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  a  letter  arrived  from  the  emperor, 
commanding  all  to  rotum  to  their  homes  in 
peace.  This  was  addressed  to  fifty-one  bishops 
by  name,  and  among  them  Eutherius.  Euthe- 
rius would  seem  to  have  at  once  obeyed  the 
imperial  injunction,  as  shortly  afterwards  we 
find  him  in  friendly  correspondence  with  his 
neighbour,  Firmus  of  Caesarea,  notwithstanding 
that  Firmus  had  taken  part  in  his  excommunica- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit  which  was 
Sending  between  two  members  of  their  several 
ocks.  (Firm.  ep.  23;  Patrol.  Gr.  LxxviL  1498.) 
But  beforo  the  end  of  the  year,  deposition  of 
Eutherius  at  Ephesns  had  been  confirmed  at 
Constantinople. 

Soon  after  this  Firmus  was  sent  to  Tyana,  to 
ordain  a  successor  to  Eutherius,  and  met  with 
great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  citixens,  who 
wen  evidently  much  attached  to  their  bishop. 
Longras  also,  the  imperial  ofiicer  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Isaurian  troops  stationed  in  the 
city,  interfered ;  and  both  Firmus,  and  the  person 
whom  he  had  ordained  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion with  which  he  met,  wero  compelled  to  flee. 
The  newly  ordained  bishop  soon  ronounced  hia 
orders,  and  seems  to  have  rotumed  to  lay  life. 
(Theodorot,  Ep,  Hypomneeticon  Akx,  ffierapoli$ 
SynoJicon,  c,  45,  u.  s.) 
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When  negotiations  were  opened  for  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  riral  patriarch!  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  one  of  the  oonditiona  upon  which 
John  and  his  adherents  at  first  most  strennonsly 
insisted  was  the  restoration  of,  among  others,  the 
depoeed  bishop  of  Tyana  (Theodoret,  ad  Hiineriwn 
ap.  Mar.  If ercator. ;  Migne,  Patrol.  xlviiL  1081). 
Ic  the  meanwhile,  Entherins  and  his  fellow  suf- 
ferers had  written  to  Cyril,  to  Maximian  the 
newly  appointed  successor  of  Nestorins,  and  also 
to  Xystus  bishop  of  Rome,  to  protest  against  the 
extreme  measures  of  which  they  were  the  vic- 
tims. (Cyril,  ad  Donat,  ep.  45,  ol.  42  ;  Migne, 
Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxrii.  250,  and  Act  Co.  Eph,  pt.  iii. 
c.  38.)  In  Iheir  letter  to  Xystns  they  not  only 
complain  of  Cyril,  but  they  also  charge  him  with 
having  introduced  **  norelties."  At  the  same 
time  they  express  their  painful  astonishment 
that  John  should  hare  so  far  yielded  to  Cyril  as 
he  had  done,  and  pray  the  intercession  of  Aystus 
with  the  emperor  in  their  behalf.  {Synodiouny 
c  117,  M.  s.  727 ;  and  Migne,  Patrol,  i.  594). 
After  the  reconciliation  had  been  effected,  En- 
therius  wrote  to  John  to  remonstrate  with  him 
on  his  inconsistency  and  want  of  loyalty  to 
what  he  once  contended  for,  but  says  nothing 
of  bis  having  abandoned  his  friends,  and  left 
them  to  their  fate.  {Synodiom^  c  73,  u,  s.  681.) 
He  also  wrote  to  Alexander  of  Hierapolis, 
who  was  equally  oppoeed  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion, a  long  letter  in  which  he  ably  defends 
the  position  which  they  and  others  were 
still  determined  to  maintain  {Synodioun^  c  201, 
M.  s.  815);  and  to  Helladius  bishop  of  Tarsus, 
who  had  also  written  to  Alexander,  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  opposition  to  it,  expressing 
his  great  joy  at  what  he  had  done.  (%- 
nodiotm,  c  74,  «.  s.  684.)  Eutherius  was 
ultimately  banished  to  Scythopolis,  and  from 
thence  to  l^yre,  where  he  died.  {Synodicon,  c 
190,  It.  t.). 

Eutherius  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  seven- 
teen chapters,  with  a  prefatory  letter  addressed 
to  Eustathius  bishop  of  Parnassus,  which  Pho- 
tius  ascribed  to  Theodoret  (Phot.  BAHoik.  o. 
xlvi.  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  dii.  79),  and  which  has 
since  been  attributed  by  some  to  Maximus  the 
Martyr,  and  by  others  to  Athanasius  (Gamer's 
notes  on  Marius  Mercator  in  Patrol.  L.  xlviii.  759, 
1086,  1087 ;  Fabridus,  Bibiwth,  Or.  ed.  Harles, 
viii.  304),  in  which  he  subjects  the  <<  Scholia  "  of 
Qrril  of  Alexandria,  *de  Incamatione  Unigeniti' 
(Mar.  Mercat.  «.  s.  1066)  to  elaborate  and 
searching  criticism.  This  treatise  is  still  pub- 
lished with  the  works  of  Athanasius,  but  among 
the  **  Dubia,"  under  the  title  of  **  ConfbUtiones 
quamndam  I^positionum "  (Athanas.  Op.; 
Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  xxviii.  1337,  v.  Praef.  to  the 
Jhiia,  p.  1287,  and  cf.  the  titles  of  chapters  8-24, 
indusive  of  the  «*Ubri  '*  read  bv  Photius  with 
those  of  the  seventeen  chapters  of  the  **  Confuta- 
tiones  ").  Gams  infers  from  the  prefatory  letter 
that  Eutherius  published  this  treatise  before  his 
banUhment.  [T.  W.  D.] 

EUTHERIUS  (8X  bishop  of  Stratonida,  in 
the  province  of  Lydia.  His  name  is  appended  to 
the  protest  signed  by  several  bishops  against  the 
opening  of  the  Coundl  of  Ephesus  before  the 
arrival  9f  John  of  Antioch;  nevertheless,  he 
atteaded  the  first  session,  which  was  held  on  the 
dav  of  the  protest,  ▲.!>.  43^.    (Le  Quien,  Orknh 
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ChHtL  I  893;  Mansi,  iv.  1224;  Balm.  S^moi, 
e.  7,  Omca.  698.)  [L  IX] 

EUTHERIUS  r4X  (AETBERnn),  bishop  ol 
Sardis,  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Lydia, 
received  a  letter  nt>m  the  emperor  Leo,  ordering 
him  to  collect  his  province,  and  to  inquire  about 
the  murder  of  St.  Proterius  of  Alexandria,  and 
about  the  faith  of  Chalcedon,  A.a  458.  The 
synodal  letter  sent  in  answer  to  Leo  is  extant. 
(Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chritt  L  862;  Mann,  viL 
523,  571.)  [L.  D.] 

EUTHERIUS  (5),  a  person  whom  pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great  styles  **  magnificae  memoriae,"  and 
for  whose  death  he  writes  to  console  Clementina 
Patrida.  From  some  misapprehended  allnsfcB 
to  episcopal  duties  in  the  letter  Eutherios  has 
been  conjectured  to  have  been  a  bishop.  (Greg. 
Mag.  Epp.  lib.  i.  ind.  ix.  ep.  11 ;  Patr.  Lat. 
Ixxva.  458.)  [C.  H.] 

EUTHERIUS  (6),  bishop  of  ChartrM. 
[Etheridb  (2).] 

EUTHIMIU8  or  Euthvmins,  deacon  and 
martyr  at  Alexandria.  He  died  in  prisMi. 
{Moart.  Vet.  Kcm.,  Adon.,  Usnard.)      [G.  T.  &] 

EUTHONOMUS,  an  Italian  bishop  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Bithynia,  A.D.  311. 
(Baronius,  Annai.  311,  18.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

EUTHORIO,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  [Emtic.] 

EUTHYMIUS  (1),  a  convert  at  Milan,  dr. 
A.D.  390.  During  the  struggle  between  the 
empress  Justina  and  Ambrose  at  Milan,  Jnstina 
offered  high  dignities  and  rewards  to  anyone  who 
would  withdraw  Ambrose  fVom  the  church  and 
conduct  him  into  banishment.  Euthvmins  pnr^ 
posdy  took  a  residence  near  the  church,  and 
kept  a  carriage  in  readiness.  At  the  end  of  a 
year,  however,  and  on  the  very  day  in  which  he 
had  hoped  to  take  Ambrose  by  surprise,  he  was 
himself  apprehended,  and  was  taken  into  banish- 
ment in  the  very  carriage  which  he  himself  had 
provided.  Euthvmins,  reflecting  upon  the  work- 
ings of  Providence,  was  himsuf  converted. 
(Paulin.  ta  Vii.  Ambro$.  sec  12.)  [F.  A.] 

EUTHYMIUS  (SX  ^  preshvter  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  with  Philip  presided  over  the  schools 
in  that  city,  from  which  oflSoe  they  were  deposed 
on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
Chrysostom,  and  the  freedom  with  which  they 
had  condemned  the  proceedings  of  his  persecutors. 
Chrysostom  wrote  to  Euthymius  from  Cucnsns 
in  ▲.!>.  404  to  console  him  under  his  trials,  and 
to  encourage  him  to  persevere.  (Chrysoet. 
EpUt.  818.)  [E.  v.] 

EUTHYMIUS  (8),  the  youngest  of  the  four 
Nitrian  solitaries  known  as  ^  the  Tall  Brtflhren." 
[CHRTSoerrox ;  Diosoobus.]  [£.  Y.] 

EUTHYMIUS  (4),  abUt  in  Palestine.  He 
was  bom  in  377,  at  Melitene  in  Armenia. 
His  parents'  names  were  Paul  us  and  Dionysiay 
and   his  birth    was  considered   an  answer   !• 

frayer  made   at    the    shrine    of   the    martyr 
*olyeuctes.      His    tutor    was    Acadus,    aii«r* 
wards  bishop  of  Melitene.     He  was  placed  at 
an  early  age  under  the  direction  of  Otrdns^ 
j  bishop  of  that  town.     After  his  ordination  ta 
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Ae  pni^jfeente  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  all 

tk  BMaaiUriet  in  and  near  the  place. 

TiadiBf  tkit  care  too  great  an  interruption  to 
ka  M^itatioiu,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  he 
maftd  to  Jenualem,  to  visit  the  holy  places, 
mA  Kttkd  at  the  dwelling  of  a  community  of 
Rptnte  DMmks  called  PhiLran,  six  mile:i  from 
Jfroalcm. 

Htriic  made  a  particular  friendship  with 
aiBtfa»Etnnit,  named  Theoctistus,  he  used  to 
tikt  btf  walks  with  him  into  the  desert  of 
Cotik  St  ncred  seuons.  On  one  of  these 
(osasBS,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  stay  at  Pharan, 
tk<7  ouB«  to  a  tremendous  torrent,  with  a 
ami  OS  one  of  its  banks.  Here  they  determined 
U  brc  lest  to  the  world.  They  were,  however, 
iftw  s  time  dltcorered  by  some  shepherds,  who 
vtn  St  first  terrified  by  their  appearance,  but 
ti^trvsrds  sent  them  gifts  from  their  village. 
Tb  Others  of  Pharan  also  found  them  out,  and 
tme  at  times  to  aee  them.  About  411  Euthy- 
■isft  began  to  receive  disciples.  They  turned 
'i«  csrera  into  a  church,  and  built  a  monastery 
«« tbe  side  of  the  ravine  where  it  was  situated. 
Tkoctistas  had  charge  of  it. 

Is  420  he  erected  a  laura,  like  that  of  Pharan, 
•i  tie  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  The 
kbosof  this  place  and  his  own  disciples  were 
itflvej  to  come  to  consult  him  on  Saturdays  and 
dsadsjs,  and  his  advice  was  always  given  with 
opcifating  sweetaen  and  humility.  In  A.D. 
^  tie  diorch  of  his  laura  was  consecrated 
tf  Jivenal  the  first  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
jwwpaaied  by  the  presbyter  Hesychius  and  the 
•^ebcated  Passarion,  governor  of  a  monastery  in 
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1  Bfv  turn  was  given  to  the  life  of  Euthymius 
^  s  core  which  he  efiectcd  for  Terebon,  son  of 
ifpikclvs,  nriDce  of  the  Saracens.  The  biographer 
CbrO  had  obtained  the  details  from  many  of  the 
it^  hut  the  most  authentic  edition  of  the 
*erj  vis  given  to  him  personally  by  another 
Tssksa,  grandson  of  the  subject  of  the  cure, 
host  Aiqpcbctus,  the  Saracen,  was  tributary  to 
ttt  Pmittu,  but  came  under  the  supremacy  of 
Kimt  ia  tlM  following  manner.  Towards  the 
•1  «f  the  reign  of  Isdegerdis,  king  of  Persia,  a 
pomentieB  waa  aronsed  against  the  Christians. 
Ofiooi  were  iqipointed  on  all  the  roads  to  prevent 
fk  «Hpe  of  a  single  believer.  One  of  these  was 
iiipchetti.  The  sufferings  and  meekness  of  the 
^>Mam  toQched  his  heart ;  he  did  not  hinder 
«i  bvm  tUght,  and  even  gave  them  help. 
keuei  before  kins  Isdegeidis  he  took  his  son 
IWtban,  his  fhmiiy,  a^  all  his  goods,  and 
pmivnt  to  the  Romans.  Anatolius  was  then 
F«iHt  of  the  Eart ;  he  rw^ved  him  kindly, 
>ii  mads  him  pref^  of  all  the  subjects  of 
^  Empoi  then  living  in  Arabia.  The  son 
tcRbei,  who  was  not  yet  grown  np,  had  for 
■■•  timn  snflerad  from  some  kind  of  paralysis, 
vUdi  had  withered  his  right  side  from  head 
**  inC  The  boy  is  said  to  have  had  a  dream 
b^ioti^  the  abode  of  Euthymius  and  Theo- 
Ahtu.  At  any  rate,  the  sheikh  Aspebetus 
^*e|kt  him  to  that  gloomy  retreat.  When 
fttj  arrived  with  a  Urge  train  of  followers, 
^  were  refosad  admittance  to  Euthymius 
(*Bai  it  vte  neither  Saturday  nor  Sunday. 
&•  ahcfth,  however,  took  llieoctistus  by 
^  ksad,  and  silently  pointed  to  his  afflicted 
■k  TeieboB,  too,  himself  made  an  eloquent 


appeal.  Theoctistus  rraorted  the  scene  to  his 
superior;  Euthymius  did  not  care  to  disobey 
what  was  said  to  be  a  heavenly  vision,  and  came 
down  to  the  party  below.  His  prayers  are 
narrated  to  have  restored  health  to  the  patient, 
and  the  whole  company  believed  on  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Euthymius  ordered  a  little  recess  for 
water  to  be  hollowed  out  in  the  side  of  the  cave, 
and  baptised  them  on  the  spot.  The  sheikh  took 
the  name  of  Peter.  His  brother-in-law  Maris 
refused  to  leave  the  place,  and  joined  the  com- 
munity of  anchorets,  bestowing  all  his  wealth 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  buildings.  The  report 
spread  over  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  Euthymius  was, besieged  with 
applications  for  medical  assistance  and  prayer. 

Mindful  of  his  former  untroubled  tranquillity, 
he  meditated  a  Bight  to  a  still  more  secluded 
place,  which  is  called  Ruba  in  the  narrative. 
Theoctistus,  however,  divined  his  intention,  and 
collecting  all  the  brethren,  made  them  fall  on 
their  knees  around  him  until  he  promised  to 
remain.  But  in  spite  of  this,  some  few  days 
later  he  set  out  with  a  disciple  named  Domitian, 
and  took  up  various  stations  on  the  barest  peaks 
of  the  awful  solitudes  near  the  Dead  Sva,  in 
some  cases  founding  small  settlements  of  monks 
amongst  the  ruins  left  by  Amorites  or  Moabites. 

The  next  event  of  importance  b  the  visit  of 
Peter,  bishop  of  the  Saracens,  on  his  way  to  the 
council  at  Ephesus,  a.D.  431.  Euthymius  ex- 
horted him  to  unite  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
and  with  Acacius  of  Melitene,  and  to  do  in  regard 
to  the  creed  whatever  seemed  right  to  those 
two  prelates. 

When  the  council  of  Chalcedon  i.<sued  its 
decrees  (451)  two  of  his  disciples,  Stephen  and 
John,  who  had  been  present,  carefully  brought 
them  to  their  master,  to  see  whether  he  approved 
of  them.  The  report  of  his  sanction  spread 
through  the  desert,  and  all  the  recluses  would 
have  followed  his  example  but  for  the  influence 
of  the  monk  Theodosius,  whose  life  and  doctrine 
appear  to  have  been  equally  unsatisfactory,  who 
even  did  his  utmost  to  persuade  Euthymius 
himself  to  reject  Chalcedon,  but  without  succees. 

The  empress  Eudoxia,  an  energetic  Eutychian, 
next  crosses  the  path  of  Euthymius.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  450,  she  went  to 
Jerusalem,  alleging  a  vow  as  the  cause  of  her 
journey.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  her  religious  position,  and  being 
urged  by  her  brother  Valerius  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  Catholic  church,  she  determined  to 
have  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  anchoret  of 
Palestine.  Knowing  that  he  would  never  set  foot 
in  a  town,  she  built  a  tower  about  four  miles 
south  of  his  laura,  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
great  waste.  She  sent  to  him  Cosmas,  guardian 
of  the  so-called  True  Cross  at  Constantinople,  and 
Anastasius  a  bishop.  He  came ;  and  after  giving 
his  blessing  to  the  empress,  ad7:«ed  her  that  the 
violent  death  of  her  son-in-law  Valentinian,  the 
irruption  of  the  Vandals,  the  captivity  of  her 
daughter  Eudoxia,  and  of  her  grandchildren, 
might  all  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  her 
Eutychian  opinions.  She  should  abjure  her 
schism,  and  embrace  the  communion  of  Juvenal, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  empress  obeyed 
Euthymius  as  if  she  had  heard  the  voice  of  Ood. 
and  her  example  was  followed  by  a  multitude  of 
monks  and  laymen.    A  celebrated  anchoret,  alsc^ 
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named  Ocrasimns,  owed  hU  separation  from 
Eutychianiam  to  Enthymitu. 

Euthjmios  died  in  ^.D.  473;  hie  obeaqoies 
were  celebrated  bj  the  patriarch  Anastasios  and 
a  large  number  of  clergy,  among  whom  are 
mentioned  Chrysippu?,  Quardian  of  the  Cross, 
and  a  deacon  named  Fidns. 

These  and  other  details  are  famished  hy 
Cotelier's  edition  of  the  VUa  Svthymu  by 
Cyrlllus  S4 ythopolitanns  (Cot.  Fed,  Oraec. 
Motium.  iv.  1,  Paris,  1692>  [W.  M.  S.] 

EUTHYMIUS,  patriarch.  [Eupbemiub  (4).] 

EUTHYMIUS  (5),  bUhop  of  Sardis.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  iconoclastic 
emperors.  He  was  present  at  the  Nioene  oonncil, 
A.D.  787,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  and 
read  the  confession  of  faith  in  the  name  of  the 
ccuncil  at  the  fourth  session.  Ue  was  banished 
by  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  and,  according  to 
the  BoUandists,  nltimatdy  suffered  martyrdom 
onder  the  emperor  Theophilns.  He  is  com- 
memorated Dec  26  (Co/.  Byxant)  and  on  March 
11.  (Mansi,  xii.  994,  1016,  1039,  1088,  1148, 
xiii.  136,  171,  366,  382 ;  AA,  S&  BoU.  11  Mart, 
ii.  73,  3  April,  i.  263  in  the  Life  of  Nicetas ; 
Le  Quien,  Oriem  Christ,  i.  862.)  [L  D.] 

EUTHYMIUS  (6),  bUhop  of  Soiopolis  in 
Thrace,  present  at  the  council  held  at  Nicaea, 
A.D.  787.  (Mansi,  xiii.  149,  372,  397;  Le 
guien.  Or,  Christ  i.  1182.)  [J.  de  S.] 

EUTICHIANU8  or  EutychUnus,  Not.  13, 
martyr,  with  his  brother  Paschasius  and  two 
others,  in  the  Arian  persecution,  raised  by  the 
Vandals  against  the  Catholics  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury. Ado  notes  them  on  Nov.  12,  and  records 
how  faithfully  they  maintained  their  faith 
against  Sigeric  king  of  Vandals.  He  tortured 
and  killed  them.  (Prosper.  Chrcn,  a.d.  437; 
Ruinart  in  Hist,  Feraecut.  Weutdai,  p.  431,  A.D. 
441;  Tillemont,  JUtn,  xri.  500;  MarL  Sam, 
Vet,  Adonis,  Usuardi.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

EUTICHIUS  (1)— May  21.  A  deacon  and 
martyr,  with  Polius  and  Timotheus,  at  Caesarea 
in  Mauritania.  {Mart,  Vet  liom,,  Mart.  Hieron., 
Adon.,  Usuard.)  [Q.  T.  S.] 

EUTICHIUS  (2),  hermit.    [EuBinus.] 

EUTICIUS  (1),  Oct.  5,  martyr  in  Siciljr,  with 
Pladdns  and  thirty  others.  {Mart  Hieron., 
Adon.,  Usnard.,  Raban.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

EUTICIUS  (S),  Dec  11,  martyr  in  Spain. 
(Mart,  Hieron.,  Adon.,  Usuard.)  [0.  T.  S.] 

EUTICUS  (1),  Sept.  19,  marUr,  with  St. 
Januarius,  bishop  of  Beneventum.  [januabius.] 

[G.  T.  S.] 

EUTICUS  («),  Sept.  29,  martyr,  with 
Plantus,  at  Heraclea  in  Thrace.  (Mart,  Hieron., 
Usuardi,  Rabani.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

EUTICUS  (8),  Dec  28,  presbyter  and  martyr 
at  Ancyra,  in  Galatia.  He  suffered  with  a  deacon, 
Domitianus.    (Mart  Hieron.,  Usuardi.) 

tG.  T.  &] 
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EUTIGHERN  (EcnoBCN,  EicnoEmH).  la 
the  Irish  annals  reference  is  made  to  a  sacrilegioor 
act  of  special  enormity,  whi^h  took  place  si 
Kildara,  the  true  year  probably  being  ajd,  763 
(ilftfi.  Tig.),  The  entry  in  the  Faw  Mast,  (by 
Donovan,  i.  358-59,  a.d.  755)  is :— *<  Entighern 
(Eictighem,  Ann,  Ult^  and  Ectigemns,  Axh, 
Tigernach)j  a  bishop,  was  killed  by  a  priest  at 
the  altar  of  St.  Brighit,  at  Kildare  (as  he  wu 
celebrating  mass,  Ann,  Cion.)^  between  the 
crocaingel  and  the  altar :  from  whence  it  troie 
that  erer  since  a  priest  doas  not  celebrate  nsss 
in  the  presence  of  a  bishop  at  Kildare."  la  the 
Ann,   tilt  and  T^emach,  this  is  said  to  have 

taken  place  in  a  dertheach  or  dnirtheach,  41) 
'Oeji'CAii  C)lll'D4tU  which,  in  the  fonoe/, 
0*Conor  interprets  as  "  in  hospitio  panperun  Kii- 
dariae,"  and  in  the  latter  as  ^  in  dome  poeniteB- 
tiae  monasterii  Cildarensis,"  but  erideotly  the 
''derteach  '*  was  the  oratorium  or  chnrdi  (Petric, 
Sound  Towers  of  Ir^and,  343-58;  (XCoaor,  JSer. 
Hib,  8cr^.  iL  255,  ir.  99).  *     [J.  G.] 

EUTO,  bishop.    [Etho.] 

EUTONIUS,  one  of  the  fourteen  bkhops 
who  met  at  Diospolb  (Lydda)  to  condemn  PeU- 
gianism.  (Aug.  Contra  Julian,  lib.  i.  cap.  5,  f 
19,  in  Pat.  L.  zliv.  652.)    [ELSUTHKRini  (3).] 

[CH.] 

EUTBEGHIUS,  prefect  of  the  Eart,  a.ik 
447.  Theodoret  addressed  a  letter  of  eoogrsto- 
lation  to  him  on  his  appointment,  containiag  ex> 
pressions  of  affection  fur  him,  and  his  assoraace 
that  it  was  reciprocal  (Theod.  EpisL  57).  Theodo- 
ret wrote  to  him  again  in  448,  after  the  machiu- 
tions  of  Dioscorus  had  prerailed  with  the  feeble 
Theodosius  II.  to  issue  an  imperial  edict  for^ 
bidding  him  to  leare  his  diocese  of  Cyrrhas,  as  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace.  Thisodoret  ex- 
presses his  surprise  that  Eutrechius  had  giret 
him  no  intimation  of  the  plots  laid  against  him, 
and  his  regret  at  the  failure  of  his  hopes  thst 
Eutrechius  s  appointment  would  haT«  calmed 
the  tempest  in  the  church.  He  was  worse  treated 
than  murderer  and  adulterer,  in  not  harfag  any 
opportunity  of  answering  the  charges.  (EpisL 
80.)  EntKchius  seems  to  hare  repliad  with  «&- 
surances  of  friendship.  Theodoret  answers  thst 
he  does  not  question  his  affectionate  feeling,  and 
begs  that  he  will  endearonr  to  find  out  who  are 
the  real  movers  of  this  persecution,  and  repre* 
sent  to  the  emperor  how  unjust  it  is  to  eoiidem« 
him  unheard.    (Episi,  91.)  [E.  V.] 

EUTBOPIA  (1),  martyr.    [Eupsepia  (1).] 

EUTROPIA  (S),  wife  of  the  emperor  Maximi^ 
anus  (Herculius).  Her  1^11  name,  Galeria 
Valeria  Eutropia,  is  preserred  on  an  aadent 
medal  (Goltx).  She  was  a  natiya  of  Syria 
(Victor.  Chron,  sub  toc.).  By  a  former  marriag^ 
she  had  a  daughter  Flaria,  whom  Hercnlioai 
espoused  to  the  emperor  Constantius.  By  Her* 
culius  she  was  mother  of  Maxentius,  the  nsurper, 
and  of  Fausta,  the  wife  of  Constaatiae  I.  A 
letter  of  Constantino  seems  to  shew  that  she 
embraced  Christianity,  for  he  tells  the  bishop^ 
of  Palestine  that  his  pious  mothar-in-law 
(i^  hvivtrifni  mfisirrpU)  had  reported  U>  ha^ 
the  desecration  of  Mamre.  (Euseb.  VU,  Const 
iiL  52 ;  cf.  Soxomea,  M,  JP.  ii.  4,  §  6.) 

fM.  r.  A.} 
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XUTBOPIA  (SX  thira  daaghtcr  of  the 
■fcnr  CootUatiot  I.  bj  his  wife  Theodora,  and 
Omkt  kail^kter  to  Coastantiae  the  Great. 
&  im  the  BMther  of  Nepotianna,  the  uorper 
(Zmb  ii  43X  with  wh^HU,  acootdlng  to  St. 
i^mtiM,  Ac  waa  pat  to  death  in  350  (Apol. 
U  Up,  €tmL  cap.  6).  Her  hoaband  waa  pro- 
Ul^  the  hipUiiia  Ncpotiamia  who  waa  consul 
a  »L  (Gt  Da  Oufe,  flii6  voc,  and  TiHemont, 
ir«l  Emf.  CMStaatiM,  art  UL  ocf  /«.) 

[M.  F.  A.] 
KTBOPU  (4),  Dae  14,  rirgin,  martyr  at 
tk  hiadi  of  the  Vandala,  A.D.  407.  She  was 
■tcr  ta  Kicatias  biahop  of  Rheima,  who  suf- 
fci«d  a  tbe  saae  inTaaion.  St.  Jerome  {Epiti. 
i^i^KraoUaa)  deacribaa  the  raTacea  of  the 
^■iih  «B  this  occasion.    [NlGAUUS.] 

lO  T.  S.l 
SCTBOPIUS  (IX  the  first  bbhop  of  SaJntes. 
i<M>ttig  to  Qre^orj  of  Tours,  he  was  said  to 
km  Wca  teat  to  Gaol  bf  Clement,  bishop  of 
W,  wka  Ant  coDsecratod  him  to  the  epUco- 
^  Here  he  preached  the  gospel  nntil  after  a 
'■(the  bcaihea  rose  gainst  him,  and  br  a  blow 
m  tk  »k«ll  he  mH  with  a  martyr's  death. 
w  ooitiBaaaee  of  the  persecution  prerented  his 
^  minag  honourable  or  Christian  bnrial, 
Mmr  tbaa  one  lesend  alTects  to  trace  the 
■'(iarti  Hatfiaation  cf  his  remains.  Gregory 
hiuthit  at  the  doae  of  the  6th  century  they 
"«i  aoleBMly  mterred  by  St.  Pdladios  in  a 
<^«ck  dedicated  in  their  honour,  the  fatal 
*^  kiag  sUll  Yisibk  upon  the  skull.  And 
^  aaethcr  source  we  leam  that  there  was  a 
^Kh  st  Saintes  called  by  Eutropius's  name, 
>h(k  LMstios  restored  when  almost  in  ruins. 
I*  i*  <s«afB>orated  on  April  30.  His  successor 
atte  iK  was  St.  Bibianus.  His  Ada  are  to  be 
Uti  ii  the  Bollaodists,  but  they  are  admittedly 
M  paiiM.  (Greg.  Tur.  di  Ohr.  Mart.  i.  56 ; 
^muL  Fort.  Jfise;  L  13;  Migne,  Pair.  Lat. 
^oavL  76 ;  BolL  Acta  8S,  April,  iii.  733 ;  OaU. 
Cbil  iL  1064  ;  Baron.  AnnaL  ann.  95,  tU.) 

rs.  A.  B.] 
^KGTBOPIUS  (iX  bUhop  of  Adrianopolis. 
'^'—  (3).]  [J.  de  S.] 
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RnrBOnUS  (SX  one  of  the  orthodox  bishops 
•iMidMia  thanked  by  Chrysostom,  ajk  406, 
1^  tfcv  adharraee.  (Chrys.  Ep.  163 ;  Pat. 
*».7W.)  [C.H.] 

nmOPIUS  (4X  bbhop  of  Evaxa,  a  town 
^  moaetaSm  ^ontUm  in  Asia  Minor,  one  of  the 


^■kas  who  pronounced  in  &Tour  of  the  letter 
^^Crnl^  aaid  anbacribed  the  depoaition  of  Nes- 
^^  It  the  council  of  Ephesua,  A.D.  431. 
i>«Mi.  ir.  1151,  1217 ;  Le  Quien,  Ongm  Christ, 
^  •^)  [L.  D.] 

tCTBOPITJS  (iX  biahop  of  Etenne  (Trisenna) 
k  ^  fixst  Fsmphrlia,  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
^  titters  ef  Cyril  to  Nestorius  at  the  oecu- 
*B«il  caund!  of  Ephesua,  jld.  431.  (Le  Quien, 
^"^Orisl  L  1003;  Manai,  ir.  1149.)  [L.  D.] 

RTBOPIUS  (fX  biahop  of  Adada,  in  Pisidia, 

Kst  the  Council  of  Chalcwlon,  A.IX  451. 
-.Jed  too  the  letter  of  the  synod  of  Pisidia 
^^eBMror  Leo,  A.D.  45L  (Mansi,  Tii.  157, 
'^iUQaien,  Oriau  CkrvL  L  1053.)  [L.  D.] 

irTB(»»IU8  (7X  bbhop  of  Pergamos,  voted 
^^  decfses  of  Dioscorus  at  the  Latrodnium 

ftt».  BI0QE.~VOL.  It. 


Ephesinnm,  A.i>.  449  (Mansi,  vi  853,  932);  hb 
name  was  subscribed  in  his  absence  to  those  ol 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  by  Hesperius 
bishop  of  Pitane,  at  the  instance  of  Stephen 
bishop  of  Ephesus.  (Mansi,  rii.  168 ;  Le  Quiett^ 
Orims  Qtritt.  I  715.)  [L  D.] 

EUTBOPIUS  (8X  hishop  of  Aureliopolis  in 
Lydia,  signed  the  synodal  decree  of  Gennadius  ol 
Constantinople  against  the  Simoniaci,  A.D.  452. 
(U  Quien,  Oriens  ChrisL  L  896 ;  Mansi,  rii.  917  ) 

[LD.] 

EUTROPIUS  (9X  twenty-sixth  bbhop  of 
Mainz,  between  St.  Aureus  and  Adalbertus. 
He  is  said  to  have  sat  twenty-three  years,  and 
to  hare  died  in  477  {QaU,  Christ,  r.  435X  or 
according  to  Le  Cointe,  474  {Awn.  £ccl.  Franc 
an.  474,  tom.  i.  p.  106X  C^*  ^  B.] 

EUTBOPIUS  (lOX  hbhop  of  Granga 
(ArausioX  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  realm 
of  Burgundy. 

AutMontie$.'—A  letter  of  Sidonius  Apollinarb 
(ri.  6)  assigned  by  Ceillier  (Aut.  8acr.)  to  the 
cloee  of  the  year  473  or  474,  after  the  retreat 
of  the  Visigoths  fVom  Auyergne;  a  Life  by 
Verus,  a  later  bishop  of  Orange  (Boll.  Acta  SS, 
Mai.  tL  699) ;  Ado  and  Usuard,  under  May  27. 

He  enjoyed  a-  high  reputation  for  spirituality, 
and  for  the  power  of  awakening  it  in  others. 
Sidonioa  begs  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  expe- 
rience the  influence  of  the  gnat  gifts  possessed 
by  Euti'opius,  inasmuch  as  for  hb  own  part  ha 
b  deeply  conscious  of  a  state  of  spiritual  funina 
and  ignorance.  The  above  date  gives  us  the 
time  when  thb  honoured  prelate  flourished ;  but 
we  do  not  know  anything  further  concerning 
him.  [J.  G.  C] 

EUTB0PIU8  (IIX  elerenth  bbhop  of  Angera, 
between  St.  Alblnus  and  Domitianus.  He  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and 
b  said  to  have  consecrated  the  monastery  and 
ehurches  of  Glanfeuil  on  the  Loire.  He  also 
transferred  the  body  of  hb  predecessor  to  the 
church  of  St.  Germanus,  whicn  thenceforth  waa 
called  after  him.  {OaU.  Christ  xiv.  548 ;  Vita 
8,  ABnm,  21,  Vita  8.  Mauri,  48,  in  MabilL  Acta 
88  Ord.  8.  Jfened.  saec  I  p.  112,  292,  Paria, 
1668-1701.)  [&  A.  a] 

EUTBOPIUS  (18X  A  noBl^v  irregularly  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Ephesus  by  the  imposition 
of  the  hand  of  the  dead  bbhop.  Prooopius, 
c  A.D.  560.  Like  Procopius,  he  adhered  to  the 
heresy  of  the  Julianistae  or  Incorrupticolae ;  ha 
ordained  ten  bishops  to  various  sees,  including 
those  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch, 
for  the  dissemination  of  hb  heretical  views.  (La 
Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  i.  682 ;  J.  S.  Assemanua 
Biblioth.  Orient.  iL  86-8.)  [L.  D.]' 

EUTROPIUS  (ISX  bishop  of  Valencia  m 
Spain,  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century^ 
originally  abbat  of  the  monastery  of  Servltanutn, 
the  site  of  which  b  now  doubtfuL  Most 
writers,  including  Florex  (Esp,  Sagr,  vii;.  57) 
l^ace  it  near  the  ancient  Saetabb  (XativaX  whila 
Gams  {K.  0.  von  Sjjxmien,  ii.  2,  57)  inclines  to  a 
more  southemly  position  near  Olleria.  It  wta 
founded  by  St.  Donatus,  an  African  monk,  who 
fled  to  Spain  at  the  time  of  an  incursion,  **har- 
bararum  gentium  "  (Ildefons.  de  Vir.  fth  ctip.  4J^ 
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A.D.  560,  and  wis  aooording  to  Ildefonsot  the 
foQiider  of  Spanish  monasUdsm.    Eatropins  was 
the  snooessor  of  Donatos.    Joannes  fiiclarensis 
mentions  him  first  under  the  year  584.     In  589 
Eutropins,  alreadr  with  Joannes  Biclarensis  the 
most    famous  of  Spanish    ahbats,  assisted  St. 
Lender  in  drawing  np  the  acts  and  directing 
the  proceedings  of  the  third  oonndl  of  Toledo— 
the  oonTersbn  conncil  under  Reccared  (Joan. 
Bia.C!lknNi.inPat.L.lxziL867,869;  Etp,8agr, 
Ti.  387).    Ximeno  in  his  Ao<km  PreUmuiar  de 
lot  ma$  antiguoi  Eacriiorei  de  VatendOf  p.  ix. 
xightlj  dwells  on  the  great  position  he  must 
have  attained  to  hate  been  thus  associated  with 
the  most  distinguished  of  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  in 
such  an  important  piece  of  work,  in  preference 
to  any  bishop.    Gams  thinks  that  he  was  one  of 
the  abbats  sent  by  Reocared  to  Qregoir  the  Great 
with  letters  requesting  the  pallium  for  Leander 
(JT.  0.  ii.  2,  31,  59X  and  points  to  the  super- 
scription  of  one  of  his  two  extant  letters  to 
Peter  bishop  of  Arcarica,  Ad  Petrum  pd^pam^ 
de  dieMciume  mmachcntm  et  mma  monaeteri- 
ormn  directa  Eomae,    The  first  letter  to  bishop 
Peter  is  concerned  with  the  eight  rices,  gastri- 
margia,    fomicatio,  philargjria,   ira,   tristitia, 
acedia,  cenodoxia,  superbia.     The  second  is  in 
answer  to  one  from  Peter,  who  seems  to  hare 
remonstrated  with  Eutropius  on  the  too  harsh 
rule  of  Serritanum.    Eutropius  replies  in  words 
of  fiery  Tindication  of  his  own  riews,  which, 
if  they  were  penned  at  Rome,  seem  to  shew 
the  immediate  influence  of  Gregory  and  Bene- 
dict.   We  know  Arom  St.  Isidore  slone  {de  Vir, 
lU,  cap.  45)  that  he  was  bishop  of  Valencia  and 
that  he  wrote  while  still  abbat  of  Serritanum 
another  letter,  now  lost,  to  Licinian  of  Carta- 
gena on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of 
the  chrism  to  children  in  baptism.     His   epi- 
scopal career  must  have  been  very  short,  as  in 
589  Celsinus  was  bishop  of  Valencia,  and  in 
610  Marinus,  on  the  faith  at  least  of  the  Deere- 
trnti  Oundemari  [Gubthimab].    Between  these 
dates  we  hare  sUU  to  take  out  his  journey  to 
Rome,  if  the  journey  itself  is  to  be  accepted. 

St.  Martin  of  Braga,  Donatus,  EutrM>ius, 
Joannes  Biclarensis,  St.  Emilian  and  St.  Fruc- 
tuosus  were  the  hesds  of  Spanish  monachism  in 
the  sixth  and  seTenth  centuries.  Under  the  head 
St.  HiBTm  of  Braga  is  discussed  the  much 
vexed  question  of  the  rule  or  rules  obserred  in 
the  Gothic  monasteries.  {JEtp*  8agr,  yiiL  166- 
169;  Castro  R.  de  BQtL  EipaHoly  iL  saec  ri. 

{).  279 ;  the  two  letters,  apud  Migne  Patr.  Lat. 
XXX.)  pi.  A.  W.] 

BUTB0PIU8  (14),  the  heathen  umpire  in  the 
disputations  of  Adamantius.  [G.  S.] 

EUTROPIUS  (16),  March  3,  a  Cappadocian  by 
birth,  and  martyr  at  Cyxicus,  on  the  Hellespont, 
under  Maiimin,  either  ▲.D.  307  or  311.  He 
was  tortured  and  crucified  by  the  president 
Asdeplus,  together  with  Cleonicus  and  Basiliscus. 
(Bas.  Men. ;  Bar.  Amtal.  311, 19.)     [G.  T.  S.] 

EUTB0PIU8  (16),  author  of  the  Breviarium 
Bietoriae  JScmanae  from  the  founding  of  the  city 
to  the  death  of  Julian,  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Valens.  He  is  said  to  have  been  secretary 
to  the  emperor  Constantine,  and  to  have  accom- 
panied Julian  in  hit  Parthian  expedition.  {Brev, 
k.  16.)    He  was  aot  a  Christian,  but  a  iair- 
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minded  heathen  like  Ammianus.  Ct  he  em 
Julian  **  glorias  aridus  ae  per  cam  animi  plenna- 
que  immodid,  religionis  Christianae  insectatoTy 
proinde  tamen  ut  cruore  abstineret."  For 
further  details,  see  the  JHcUomtrif  of  Or.  aad 
Bom,  Biography,  [J.  W.] 

EUTBOPIUS  (17),  a  man  of  high  character 
and  literary  attainments,  proconsul  of  Asia,  374, 
a  correspondent  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  That 
he  was  the  same  person  with  Eutropius  the 
historian,  though  maintained  by  Valesius,  Is  n 
pure  conjecture,  embarrassed  with  chronological 
difliculties.  Gregory  Nazianzen  haTing  occasion 
to  risit  the  proYince  of  Asia  during  his  procon- 
sulate, Eutropius  receired  him  wiUi  much  dis- 
tinction as  a  man  of  letten  and  begged  him  to 
write  to  him.  Eutropius  fell  into  trouble 
through  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  supposed 
plot  of  Theodorus  against  Valens,  A,u.  37^  but 
escaped,  no  eridence  haTing  been  found  against 
him.  Haring  ceased  to  be  proconsul,  he  risited 
the  neighbouriiood  of  Nazianxns,  and  wrote  to 
request  a  risit  from  Gregory,  who  replied,  ex- 
pressing his  deep  regret  at  being  prevented 
going  to  him  by  illness.  If  he  is  the  same  who 
became  prefect  of  the  East  in  ▲.!>.  381,  the  anti- 
cipations of  his  friture  eloTation  expressed  by 
Gregory  were  fulfilled.  (Gr^.  Nai.  £pisL  137, 
138 ;  Ammian.  Marcellin.  Ub.  29.)  [E.  V.] 

EUTBOPIUS  (IS),  a  young  reader  and  singer 
of  the  church  of  Constantinople,  of  great  personal 
beauty  and  of  the  most  spotless  purity  of  life, 
who  was  tortured  to  death  after  the  expulsion  of 
Chrysostom,  in  the  Tain  hope  of  extracting  from 
him  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  mysterious 
conflagration  which  immediately  followed  his 
departure.  Eutropius  was  examined  before  the 
prefect  Optatus,  who  treated  him  with  the  most 
merciless  barbaritT.  He  was  sererely  soourged* 
the  flesh  of  his  sides  and  his  fiice  was  lacerated 
with  iron  combs  until  his  bones  were  laid  bare, 
and  his  erebrows  were  torn  off;  lighted  torches 
were  applied  to  the  tenderest  parts  of  his  body, 
and  he  was  cruelly  racked.  But  young  and 
delicate  as  he  was,  his  tortures  elicited  no  con- 
fession. He  was  therefore  taken  to  prison,  and 
his  feet  set  in  the  stocks,  where  he  died.  Some 
presbyters  of  Arsadns's  party,  fearing  lest  his 
mangled  body  should  be  seen  by  others,  gaTO 
him  a  hasty  interment  by  night.  The  pious 
imagination  of  his  fellow-sufferers  conceiTod  that 
heaTonly  mourners  accompanied  the  younr 
martyr  to  the  grave,  and  that  the  fnnenu 
chant  was  sung  br  celestial  Toices.  Sozomen 
records  the  story  of  a  rision  of  St.  Stephen  the 
protomartyr,  seen  by  Sisinnius,  the  bishop  of  the 
MoTatians,  declaring  that  after  long  search  he 
had  found  but  one  good  man  in  Constantinople, 
and  that  one  was  Eutropius.  Sisinnius,  on 
waking,  sent  one  of  his  presbyters  to  discorer 
this  one  righteous  person,  whom  after  a  search 
through  all  the  priMns,  he  found  at  last  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  haring  made  known  the 
bishop'b  dream  besought  him  to  pray  for  him. 
(Pallad.  Died,  cap.  20,  p.  198,  ed.  Bigot. ;  Soz. 
^.  J^.  Tiii  24 ;  Baron.  Afwal.  ann.  404,  UiL) 

[E.V.] 
£UTBOPIU8(19),  a  presbyter  who  headed  a 
division  among  the  Macedonians  on  account  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  Carteriua. 
(Soar.  B.  E,  v.  24.)  [E.  V.] 


EUTBOPinS 

EUTR0PIU8  (10),  eimach  sad  chief  adviier 
if  tk  CBpcror  AraMUm.  He  may  be  the  eonuch 
iftyiBimt  whom  Theodositu  L  aent  on  a  god- 
Uaiy  BisooB  to  the  monk  John  in  the  The- 
tey  (8oc  ffi.  82,  {  7X  bat  thU  ii  doobtfoL 

W(  a^uie  oar  knowledge  of  hif  prerioof  his- 
tnj  (nm  CleiidiiB,  who  oompoeed  two  poems  of 
iknigiiBit  him.  CUadian  tells  oi  that  he  was 
Wi  fai  Ameaia  Qu  Eatrop.  L  L  47),  that  he 
VM  Ik  dsre  of  a  soldier  named  Ptolemy,  who 
{m  Ub  to  the  general  Arinthoens  (1.  Bl\  who 
a  ton  give  him  to  hb  daogfatar  on  htr  mar- 
fafi  (L 104).  When  too  old  for  further  serrice 
k  ow  to  eonrt  (L 143),  where  br  the  inflaence 
<f  jUbidsitias  he  was  raised  to  high  positions 
(L  IH).  Tbsse  he  abased  by  peculation  and 
mrioiO*  191),  bat  in  spite  of  this  became  sao- 
•mmkf'ni^  Q.  281X  general  (L  235  Ml), 
iiieeKQl(L297> 

Oitff  hk  £nt  acU  ander  Arosdins  (U).  395) 
TO  to  pamade  the  emperor  to  marry  Eodoxia, 
tki%  giTiog  a  check  to  Rafinas,  who  had 
ak&ki  his  danghter  to  enjoy  that  honoar 
(Zm&  r.  3>  Aner  the  marder  of  Rafinos  by 
tk»Uicn  St  the  instigation  of  Gainas,  Eatro- 
fn  Kt  hmself  to  snpplant  Tlmasias,  who  had 
Mr  btetat  his  most  dangoroos  riral.  He  per- 
•aWsetrtain  Bargos  to  act  as  his  accuser, 
mi  btving  used  him  saccessAiUy  for  the  par- 
pen mi  proaued  the  banishment  of  Umasius, 
iftnudi  had  him  pat  to  death  (Zodm.  v.  8, 
t,  10)^  He  was  now  practically  master  of  the 
Wt  smpire,  as  Stilicho  was  of  the  Western, 
iiaiM  being  simplr  a  tool  in  his  hands 
(■yiii^ei  'Afaakstritdwry  iBo<rdiftgTOf,  Zosim.). 
fii  ant  set  was  to  get  his  former  benefoctor 
Akdtttins  banished  to  Sidon.  He  then  pro- 
*>W  to  pfoeore  a  decree  of  the  senate  pro- 
iNMig  StilidM  a  public  enemy  (Zos.  ch.  zi.). 
%aariag  the  sdhertnce  of  Gildo  he  transferred 
^invinoe  of  Africa  from  the  Western  to  the 
Un  empire,  but  this  Stilicho  soon  reooTered. 
Tk  Mesoat  of  the  ararioe  of  Entropius  given 
If  CUadiaa  is  folly  borne  out  by  Zosimus.  The 
w  ana  in  the  state  found  lifo  under  such  rule 
kohnbis,  Asoordingly  Gainas  formed  a  plot 
til  Tribigildns  to  iuTaude  the  empire.  Eutro- 
!■■  vai  cntrosted  by  the  einperor  with  the 
M  Bsaagement  of  affidrs.  He  appointed  as 
^erd  Lee^  a  foTourite  of  his  own  and  utterly 
•faMteat,  and  Qainas,  who  secretly  fiiToured 
^  imhoa.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions 
^  «  velaateer  named  Valentinus,  the  plot  must 
^  kn  soceeaslul  (Zos.  t.  13-16).  In  398 
k  «M  niMd  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  was 
■ifaatad  eoasul  for  399.  He  comes  before  the 
Mia  of  the  church  historians  as  an  active  mp- 
^^  ti  the  election  of  Chrysostom  to  the  see 
<f  CviftsatiDople,  A.D.  397  (Soc  K  E.  Jrl2, 
II;  Sol  £:  ^.  TiL  2,  20).  For  a  time  they 
Unopposed  to  be  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
(^  Ti  5,  2),  and  the  discourses  of  the  bishop 
^  ks  foil  also  imply  this.  He  represents 
hHdf  a  haring  been  originally  a  friend  of  the 
**eeh,  Wt  estranged  br  his  pride  and  avarice. 
Ki  Cdl  was  as  rapid  as  his  elevation  was  unpre- 
**Mtttl  The  saaae  year,  399,  which  saw  him 
><*H  vitneascd  his  downfalL  Two  reasons 
A  givta  to  acoooBt  for  it.  Sozomen  (J7.  E,  viii. 
t,))aad  Philostorgius  (zi.  6)  say  that  he  was 
*>eid  sf  iasaltlng  the  empress,  while  Zosimus 
ft  n)«ttribotcs  It  to  Gainas.   Considering  how 
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great  had  been  the  influence  of  the  eunuch  with 
the  emperor,  Gainas  would  probablv  not  hava 
been  able  to  bring  abon^  his  down&ll  had  it  not 
been  for  the  co-operation  of  the  empress.    She 
was  a  bold  and  ambitious  woman,  and  had  prtH 
bably  been  long  jealous   of  Eutropius.     The 
emperor  sent  for  him  and  deprived  him  of  all 
his  honours.    Thereupon  he  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  altar  of  the  Christian  church,  although  he 
had  himself  just  helped  in  passing  a  law  which 
took  away  the  rieht  of  sanctuary.     Himself 
the  first  victim  of  his  own  impiety,  his  case 
afforded  a  striking  instance  of  the  working  of 
retributive  justice  (Sox.  J?.  E.  viiL  7,  6 ;  Soc 
ff,  ^.  vi.  5,  4,  Chrysost  in  Eutrop.  3;    et 
Eunap.  apud  Suid.  sub  voc.).    The  emperor  sent 
to  arrest  him,  but  the  bishop  refns^  to  give 
him  up,  and  on  the  following  day  delivered  the 
homily  which  is  still  extant,  pointing  the  moral 
of  the  instability  of  human   fortune  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  late  fovourite  cowering  beneath 
the  holy  table.     Zosimus  tells   us   that   the 
emperor  violated  the  right  of  sanctuary,  dragged 
him  frimi  the  church,  and   banished  him  to 
Cyprus.    St.  Chrysostom,  however,  plainly  tells 
us  that  had  he  remained  in  the  chureh    he 
would    have    been    safe    f^^o^x    4    ^ititKfiaim 
ahrhp    ib^MPf    iXX*    omt    rj^r    iKKktitrioM 
A^^Kffr,"  de   (k^  Etitrop,  1).    The  banish- 
ment,   at    all    events,     is    certain.      Gainas 
was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  ft«sh  charges 
were    laid    against    him.     He    was   accused 
of    aspiring   to   the   pomp    of    the   emperor 
at  the  time  of  his  entering  upon  the  consulship 
(Philost.     xL    6X    recalled,    tried,    convicted, 
and  finally  beheaded  at  Chalcedon  (Sox.  H,  E. 
viU.  7,  5;  Soc.  H,  E.  vi.  5,  7).    St.  Chrysostom 
made  his  conviction  the  occasion  of  a  second  dis* 
course,  which  is  still  extant,  under  the  title  D§ 
Capto  Etftrcpio,    After  his  death  his  name  was 
erased  from  the  list  of  consuls,  and  the  law 
which  he  had  passed  as  to  the  right  of  asylum 
was  annulled.    He  was  the  first  eunuch   who 
ever  attained  consular  rank.     (Soc  JI,  E,  vL 
5,  3.)    All  the  historians  agree  in  their  estimate 
of  his  character,  and  single  out  his  avarice  as 
his  distinguishing  feature    Nothing  ean  more 
strikingly  prove  Uie  weakness  of  Areadius  than 
that  sudi  a  man  should  have  been  able  to  gain 
so  great  an  influence  over  him. 

A  marble  slab  has  recently  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Chalcedon,  not  for 
from  the  little  church  of  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

EvTpotriw  7^^  «t|ftl  wpffporor  1^  yip  aAi)Mi 

*Arpo««  luXpm,  ri^rivb¥  lArpmn^  ^pflnomt  Mpm^ 
tt  ^ipv  ii  fui^iimtt  rpw  f  M»$¥  imtiZmt  t 

lUrploi  a  yvwr^  eT«#tpi|V  wkiMm.  n(v<«  x«^^|af 
flrr^ovr  iM9^4tttk4fy  rovro  yipoK  «r«p^X'*r. 

The  place  is  still  called  the  harbour  of  Eutropius, 
and  the  letters  are  said  to  be  of  the  character  of 
those  of  the  4th  century  ▲.D.  The  inscription 
may  therefore  be  a  memorial  of  the  subject  of 
this  article    (J^ln.  Zeitung,  April  20,  1878.) 

[M.  F.  A.] 

EUTBOPIUS  (81),  a  Gallic  priest  of  the  5th 
century,  who,  according  to  Gennadius  (de  Virii 
lUutir,  xlix.;  Migne,  Patr.  Ut  Iviii.  1087^ 
wrote  two  letters  or  consolatory  treatises  to  two 
sisters,  handmaids  of  Christ,  who  had  been  dia> 
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inherited  bv  tbeir  pitrents  for  their  devotion  to 
celibiicy  and  loTe  ot  religion.  The  letters  have 
not  Burriv#<l  to  us,  but,  acoordine  to  the  same 
author,  yhej  were  elegant  and  clear  in  itrle, 
and  reaiK>n  and  Scripture  were  alike  employed  to 
fortify  the  argument.  It  has  been  suggested, 
and  is  not  impossible,  that  he  was  identical  with 
the  bishop  of  Orange  (No.  10).  [8.  A.  a] 

EUTBOPniB  CKX  !«▼««>  addressed  by 
Sidonios  Apollinaris  in  the  5th  century. 

iVomf.— This  name,  though  it  has  not  de- 
scended to  modem  times,  was  a  common  and 
popular  one  during  the  period  embraced  in  thb 
work.  It  is  one  of  the  long  list,  coined  after 
the  fiishion  recommended  by  Horace  respecting 
new  terms,  which  will  be  accepted,  says  the  poet 
An  PoeHoa,  52, 3X  ^  si  Graeco  fonte  cadant  paroft 
detorta";  tikpovot  (veraatilej  ao£tP«,  and  thence 
secondarily  weU-dispoted)  being  of  course  its 


1.  AuihorUy.^7wo  letters  of  Sidonius  Apolli* 
naris  (lib.  L  ep.  6 ;  lib.  iiL  ep.  6  in  Sirmond, 
vol.  1.  and  in  Migne,  Pat  Ut.  iTiii.). 

Sidonius,  being  on  a  risit  to  Rome,  where  he 
beliered  that  he  had  been  supematurally  cured 
of  a  ferer,  while  praying  in  the  church  of  the 
Apostles  (meaning  St.  Peter's),  writes  to  his 
friend  Eutropius,  urging  him  that  he  should  try 
to  obtain  some  dignity  worthy  of  his  birth.  If 
Eutropius  acts  on  this  advice,  Sidonius  is  pre- 
pared to  help  him  to  the  Terr  best  of  his  ability. 
This  Eutropius  was  evidently  a  layman.  Sido- 
nius appears  to  respect  him,  and  to  regard  him 
as  one  unduly  neglected  by  those  in  authority, 
though  such  neglect  may  partly  arise  from  indo- 
lence or  backwardness  on  his  own  part,  as  the 
following  passage  seems  to  indicate:  "Munere 
Dei  tibi  congruit  aeri,  corporis,  animi  vigor 
integer :  dein  quod  equis,  armis,  veste,  sumptA 
fiimulicio  instructus,  soliim  (nisi  fiillimur) 
indpere  formidas."  We  do  not  know  the  date 
of  the  birth  or  death  of  this  Eutropius,  but  he 
was  probably  somewhat  younger,  or  at  least  not 
older  than  his  distinguished  correspondent.  The 
duty  specially  suggested  to  him  by  Sidonius  was 
that  of  militia  palatina,  on  which  Dn  Gange  may 
be  consulted  (iv.  6).  [J.  G.  C] 

EXJTB0PIU8  (MX  the  &ther  of  St.  Benedict 
of  Nursia.  (Pet.  Diac  Vir.  lU.  cap.  1,  Pat,  Lot. 
clxxiiL  1011  A,  where  the  reading  is  Eupro- 
prins.)  Another  reading  appears  to  be  Eutropius. 
(Ceillier,  Hittoire  dea  Auteun^ocUis.  xi.  156.) 

[I.  G.  S.] 

EUTULANUa    FEhdulub.] 

EUTUUIKTJ8,  an  Anglo-Saxon  king  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  hymns  attributed  to  Alcuin 
(HyB.,iii.  Ale.  Opp,  ii.  549,  ed.  Frob.).  The  editor 
there  supposes  he  may  have  been  a  West  Saxon 
subregulus,  or  else  identical  with  Escwine.  But 
the  poem,  which  says  of  him,  **  Qui  primiim  im- 
perium  Saxonum  rit^  regebat,"  and  makes  him 
to  be  succeeded  by  Ca^walla,  negatives  both 
these  suppositions.  The  name  is  evidently  a 
corruption  of  Centwine,  which  king  is  accurately 
described  in  tlie  poem.    [Cektwine.]    [C.  H.] 

EUTYCHK8  (1),  bishop  in  Africa,  eighteenth 
In  Tit.  Cyp.  En.  57,  Syn.  Carth.  ii.  de  Pace. 

[IC.  W.  B.] 


KTTTYCHE8 

EUTYC^HES  (S),  a  Christian  of  Csppsdods 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Goths,  c  ajk  260,  and  witk 
some  of  his  fellow  captives  sulfered  martyrdoia 
for  the  faith  afler  having  sown  the  seeds  of  tltc 
gospel  in  the  land  of  their  captivity.  (PhUost. 
M.  E,  ii.  5.)  The  body  of  Eutyches  vss  feat  to 
ht»\\  c.  372,  at  the  instigation  of  Ascbolins, 
bishop  of  Thessalonica,  for  which  that  saint  sent 
him  a  letter  of  warm  thanks.  (Basil,  EimL  165 
[H39].)  [E.  v.] 

EUTYCHES  (S)  (Euncis),  April  15,  nsrtji 
with  Maro  and  Victorinns  in  Italy.  Tkey  wsn 
exiled  at  first  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  sad  after- 
wards executed  in  the  persecution  of  Nerrs. 
[DoMiTiLLA.]  {MarU  Mom.  Yet,,  Adosis, 
Usuaidi.)  [6.  T.  S.] 

EUTY(3HE8  (4)  and  EUTYCHIANISM. 

Entyches  was  archimandrite  of  a  mooactery  near 
Constantinople.    For  seventy  yean  (as  be  told 
pope  Leo)  he  had  lived  a  monastic  li^  and  dnrinf 
thirty  out  o{  those  seventy  he  had  predded  orer 
his  300  monks.    This  li4-loiig  educatioa  in  a 
monastery  helps  to  explain  the  character  attri- 
buted to  him.     He  was  an  honest  aial  piovs,  bnt 
narrow-minded  man ;  full  of  fiery  seal  apdast 
Nestorianism,  and   ready  to  disorm  heresy  ia 
language  difierent  from  the  dogmatic  phrutolofy 
he  had  accepted ;  an  **  impnulent  and  not  very 
learned  man,**  iJid  led  into  the  error  esUed 
(ailer   him)    Eutychianism    by  his  ''waot  of 
learning  rather  than  by  subtlety  of  thought " 
(Leo).     He  was    known  among   his  eonteni* 
poraries  as  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  views 
and  conduct  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria;  the  arch- 
bishop had   even  sent   to   him,  as   a  spectsl 
mark  of  favour,  a  copy  of  the  Acts  of  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431.     He  enjoyed  high 
fiivour  at  court  through  the  influence  of  the 
eunuch  Chrysaphius,  at  that  time  minister,  sad; 
his  own  god-child.    But  neither  powerful  eccle- 
siastical and  political  patronage  nor  his  ova 
passionate  energy  against  Nestorianmn  availed 
him  when  suspidon  rested  upon  his  own  opiniMu. 
By  whom  he  was  first  accused,  whcthar  by 
Theodoret  in  his  fWmijfes,  or  by  his  fomer 
friend  Euseblus  of  Doryloeum,  or  by  Donums  of 
Antioch,  it  seems  difficult  to  decide  (cp.  Befele, 
it  319;  Martin,  75-78);  but  H  is  dotf  that  to 
Eusebius  Is  due  the  definite  charges  first  luwight 
against  him  at  Constantinople  in  448. 

Flavian,  who  succeeded  Prodns  in  447  u 
archbishop,  convened  a  synod  in  Constantinopli 
on  Nov.  8,  448,  to  consider  some  qnestioas  be< 
tween  the  metropolitan  of  SanHs  and  two  oi 
his  suffragan  bishops.-  Eusebius  was  prescntj 
and,  at  its  conclusion,  handed  in  a  compUinI 
against  Eutyches.  Eusebius  as  a  Uyman  ha^ 
twenty  years  before  exposed  and  opposed  Ne»to 
rianism ;  he  was  now  the  first  to  make  « 
attack  upon  the  extreme  errors  of  an  oppodti 
kind.  He  complained  that  Eutyches  ^denuM 
the  holy  Fathers  and  himself^  a  man  who  hal 
never  been  suspected  of  heresy  ** ;  and  allege 
himself  prepared  to  convict  Eutyches  of  bdn 
undeserving  of  the  name  of  orthodox,  and  < 
being  untrue  to*  the  orthodox  fittth.  Flavia 
listened  to  the  document  in  astonishnMnt,  aal 
suggested  that  Eusebius  should  first  {nivate) 
diticuss  with  Eutyches  the  points  in  dtspat 
Eusebius  retorted  that  he  had  alreadv  sevrri 
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timep  privately,  and  as  an  old  friend,  mnui 
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wtbi  with  Eotfchet,  bat  iiiuucoe:»(Viny ;  he, 

tkn&ffe,  implored  the  synod  to  summon  Eu- 

t^  befrn  them,  not  only  to  induce  him  to 

|in  Bp  Us  views,  but  to  prevent    infection 

tfmiiag  flirther.    The  sitting  concluded  after 

fcrthodebste  by  the  nominftU^  of  two  deputies, 

a  print  sad  a  deiieoa,  who  were  instructed  to  rend 

leEitjcbes  the  complaint  laid  against  him,  and 

io  iiTite  Ub  to  attend  the  synod.    The  synod 

•nt  ifiia  on  the  13th  of  Nor.     Eusebius  bepn 

If  mewing  his  aawrtion  that  Entyches  had 

pcipiftted  us  errors  widely.    He  then  moved, 

fnt,  the  recital  of  (a)  Cyrirs  first  letter  to 

Xe4»rin,  {b)  the  approbation  of  that  letter  by 

tWoMBdl  of  Ephtttts,  and  (c)  CyriVs  letter  to 

Job  of  Antioch ;  and  secondly,  that  every  one 

praoft  iheald  express  their  acceptance  of  these 

^ocHKats'as  true  expositions  of  the  Nicene 

crmL   Fltriui  and  the  bishops  present  accepted 

t^  profofitions,  and  a  resolution  to  the  same 

tSed  was  salt  to  the  absentees  for  their  approval 

mi  iifiatare.    The  synod  thus  profhssed  its 

bdief  ia  *"  Jesos  Christ  the  only-begotten  Son  of 

(H  perfect  Ood  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable 

ml  sad  hody  subsisting,  begotten  befbre  all 

tfa,  without  beginning ;  of  the  Father  according 

ta  tht  Godhsad,  but  in  these  last  days  for  our 

«b  tad  for  our  salvation  bom  of  the  Virgin 

Ifarf,  aceerding  to  the  manhood ;  consubstantial 

silh  ths  Father,  as  touching  His  Godhead,  and 

"■whrtsatial  with  the  mother,  as  touching  Hii 

amhsod."    «« We  ooofess,"  they  sUted,  "  that 

Jem  Christ,  after  the  Incarnation,  was  of  two 

■tora  in  one  Hypostasb  and  in  one  Person ;  one 

<^riit,  oDs  Son,  one  Lord.    Whosoever  asserts 

•tWnrije,  him  we  exclude  flrom  the  clergy  and 

t&tchuth''(]iansi,Ti679).    The  third  session 

tMk  place  oo   Nov.  15,  when  the   deputies 

■Moeed  the  result  of  their  interview  with 

iatfchcs.     He  refhsed  to  appear   before  the 

■^•ien  the  ground  tlwt  he  had  made  a  resolu- 

^  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  his  monastic 

ik  aevcr  to  leave  the  cloister.    Further,  he 

viihsd  to  iaibrm  the  synod  that  Eusebius  had 

hsf  been  Us  enemy,  and,  in  this  instance,  had 

raady  slandered  hun ;  for  that  he  (Eutyches) 

vw  Rtdy  to  assent  to  and  subscribe  the  stato- 

•cits  of  the  holy  Fathers  at  Nicaea  and  Ephesus. 

^^wtaa  expressions  used  by  them  were,  in  his 

^■iBn,  aistahes ;  but  he  would  not  blame  the 

^isr  press  the  other.    In  such  cases  he  turned 

<•  Holy  Seriptore,  which  he  considered  a  safer 

K>idi  than  the  ftihera.    After  the  Incarnation 

•f  the  Word— that    Is,   after    the    birth    of 

^  Lsrd  Jcstts   Christ— he   (Eutyches)  wor- 

*^>ffed  one  nature,  and  that  the  nature  of 

^  Made  flesh  and  incarnate  (jdup  ^6^uf  wpoe* 

*w,    ml    rmhiiP    0«ev    vuptut^ivros    ical 

^p^wilwoo let).     Reading  from  a  little  book 

*^  he  fetched,  Entyches  had  then,  according 

**  the  deputies  first  protested  against  a  state- 

■at  ftbely  ascribed    to  him — viz.  that  the 

If*  had  brought  His  body  from  heaven — and 

felt  SMertad  his  inability  to  find  anywhere  in 

^  wiitiafi  at  the  Fathers  their  belief  that  our 

1^  iotas  Qmst   subsisted  of   two  Persons 

*3>ted  IB  one  Hypostasis ;  adding,  that  even  if  he 

<d  lad  such  a  statement,  he  must  decline  to 

*>K  it,  as  not  being  contained  in  Holy  Scrip- 

^  la  his  belief;  He  who  was  bom  of  the 

Vfffin  Xary  was  rerv  God  and  very  man,  but 

^  body  was  not  of  like  substance  with  ours. 
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Euftebius  struck  in,  *'This  is  quite  enough  to 
enable  us  to  take  action  against  Eutyches ;  bvt 
let  him  be  summoned  a  second  time."    Two 
priests  (Mamas  and  Theophilus)  were  now  sent. 
They  were  instructed  to  tell  Eutyches  that  his 
replies  to  the  deputies  had  given  great  oflTenoe, 
and  that  he  must  come  and  explain  them,  as  well 
as  meet  the  charges  originally  brought  against 
him.    They  took  with  them  a  note  to  the  effect 
that  if  he  persisted  in  refusing  to  appear,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  deal  with  him  according 
to  canonical  law,  and  that  his  determination  not 
to  leave  his  cell  was  simply  an  evasion.    During 
their  absence,  Eusebius  brought  forward  a  furthelr 
charge.     Eutyches,  he  asserted,  had  written  and 
circulated  among  the  monks  a  little  book  on  the 
fUth,  to  which  he  had  requested  their  signatures. 
The  statement  was  evidently  an  exaggeration; 
but  it  was  of  suliicient  importance  to  deserve  veri- 
fication.   Priests  and  deacons  were  at  once  sent  to 
the  neighbouring  monasteries  to  make  inquiries 
In  the  meantime  Mamas  and  Theophilus  returned. 
They  reported  that  they  hud  encountered  many 
obstacles.    The  monks  round  the  door  of  the 
monastery  had  affirmed  the  archimandrite  to  be 
ill ;  one  Eleusinins  had  next  appeared  reporting 
himself  the  representative  of  Eutyches ;  and  it 
was  only  on  the  assurance  that  the  letter,  of  which 
they  were  the  bearers,  contained  neither  hard 
nor  secret  messages  that  they  at  last  procured 
an  audience.    To  the  letter  Eutyches  had  replied 
that  nothing  but  death  should  make  him  leave 
his  monastery,  that   the  archbbhop   and  the 
synod  might  do  what  they  pleased,  and  that  they 
had  much  better  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of 
summoning  him  a  third  time.    In  his  turn,  he 
wished  them  to  take  a  letter;  and,  on  their 
refusal  announced  his  intention  of  sending  it  to 
the  synod.    Eusebius  at  once  broke  out,  ^  Guilty 
men  have  always  some  excuse  ready ;  we  must 
bring  Eutyches  here  against  his  will.**     His 
coadjutors  were  more  reasonable,  and,  at  the 
desire  of  Flavian,  two  priests  (Memnon  and  Epi- 
phanius)  and  a  deacon  (Germanus)  were  commis- 
sioned to  make  another  efibrt.    They  took  with 
them  a  letter  exhorting  Eutyches  not  to  compel 
the  synod  to  put  in  force  canonical  censure,  and 
summoning  him  before  them  two  days  latei 
(Nov.  17).    The  synod  met  on  Nov.  16.    During 
the  session,  information  was  brought  to  Flavian 
that    certain    monks    and    deacons,  fViends  of 
Eutyches,  and   Abraham,   archimandrite  of  a 
neighbouring  monastery,  requested  an  audience. 
They  were  at  once  admitted.    Abraham  informed 
the  archbishop  that  Eutyches  was  ill,  and  had 
deputed  him  to  wait  upon  the  archbishop  and 
speak   for  him.    Flavian's  reply  was  paternal 
and  conciliatory.    He  regretted  the  illness  of 
Entyches,  and,  on  behalf  of  those  present,  ex* 
pressed  their  willingness  to  wait  till  he  was 
restored  to  health.    *'Let  him  remember,'*  he 
continued,    **that   he    is    not    coming    among 
strangers,  but  among  men  who  would  receive 
him  with  fatherly  and  brotherly  aflection.  and 
many  of  whom  have  hitherto  been  his  friends. 
He  has  pained  many,  and  must  defend  himself^ 
Surely  if  he  could  leave  his  retirement  when 
the  error  of  Nestorius  imperilled  the  faith,  ha 
should  do  as  much  when  his  own  otthodoxy  is 
in  question.     He  has  but  to  acknowledge  and 
anathematise  his  error,  and  the  past  shall  be 
forgiven.    As  regards  the  future  ho  musi*  give 
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aggatnoe  to  na  tliAt  bt  will  only  icftch  eonfonn* 
ftblrtotlM  doctrines  of  the  Father*."  The  arch- 
bifthop  doeed  the  andienoe  with  words  replete  with 
signibeaiicey  ^'Toa  (monks)  know  the  seal  of 
tlM  accuser  of  Entyches*.  Fire  itself  seems  to 
him  cold  in  comparison  with  his  burning  seal  for 
ftligion.  God  knows  I  hare  besought  him  to 
desist ;  but,  as  he  persisted,  what  could  I  do  ? 
Do  jou  suppose  that  I  hare  any  wish  to  destroy 

Sou,  and  not  rather  gather  jou  together?    It 
>  the  act  of  an  enemy  to  scatter,  but  the  act 
of  a  fiither  to  gather. 

The  fifth  scsttiDn  opened  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  17, 
with  Meronon's  report  on  their  mission  to 
Entyches.  The  archimandrite,  he  stated,  receiTod 
their  letter  with  the  remark  that  he  had  sent 
Abraham  and  the  others  to  declare  to  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  synod  that  he  (Entrches)  assented 
to  the  definitions  of  Micaea  and  Ephesus,  and  to 
all  that  Cyril  had  spoken.  Eusebius  started  up 
with  the  interruption:  "If  Eutyches  assents 
now  and  from  compulsion,  that  does  not  put  me 
in  the  wrong.  My  charge  against  him  has  to  do 
with  the  past  and  not  with  the  future."  The 
archbishop  calmed  him,  and  Memnon  was  allowed 
to  proceed.  Eutyches  had  assured  him  that  he 
had  sent  Abraham  on  aooount  of  his  own  illness. 
**I  pressed  him,  neTertheless,"  said  Memnon, 
**  to  appear  personally  before  you ;  but  first  he 
wished  to  await  Abnuiam's  return,  and  next — 
when  we  offered  to  remain  with  him  till  then — 
he  beffged  us  to  request  you  not  to  command  his 
attendance  this  week,  and  added  that  he  would 
(God  willing)  attend  on  the  following  Monday." 
Before  anr  decision  was  pronounced  upon  this 
request,  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
synod  to  the  rarious  monasteries  were  asked  to 
make  their  report.  Ther  stated  that  they  had 
been  to  se?eral  monasteries.  Martin,  archiman- 
drite of  the  first,  told  them  that  he  had  recelTed 
a  document  from  Eutyches  on  Nor.  12,  which  he 
had  been  requested  to  sign ;  that  on  his  object- 
ing that  **  definitions  of  the  fidth  should  emanate 
from  bishops  and  not  from  him,"  Eutyches  had 
answered,  **  If  you  do  not  support  me,  the  arch- 
bishop, after  he  has  destroyed  me,  will  destroy 
you.  Martin  had  not  read  the  document,  but 
Entyches  had  informed  him  that  it  contained 
what  the  council  of  Ephesus  and  Cyril  had 
taught.  A  second  archimandrite  had  told  them 
that  the  monks  who  had  brought  him  the  paper 
for  his  signature,  had  assured  him  that  it  con- 
tained the  definitions  of  the  fothers  at  Nicaea 
and  Ephesus ;  but  that  his  request  to  be  allowed 
to  compare  it,  prerious  to  signing  it,  with  the 
acts  of  those  councils,  had  not  been  accepted,  and 
the  monks  had  departed,  seemingly  displeased. 
Other  abbats  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  paper 
or  request  from  Eutyches.  Such  as  it  was,  the 
eridence  was  enough  for  Eusebius.  "  The  charge 
is  proTod,"  he  cried,  *'  and  we  can  proceed  against 
him.  Moreover,  the  man  is  a  liar ;  at  one  mo- 
ment he  tells  us  that  it  is  his  determination  not 
to  come  out.  At  another  he  promises  to  come.". 
More  rational  counsels  preTailed.  Eutyches  was 
informed  that  he  woula  be  expected  on  Not.  22, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  his  fiUiing  to  appear,  he 
would  be  deprived  of  his  cleriou  functions  and 
monastic  dignity. 

The  bishops  met  for  a  sixth  session  on  Satur- 
day, Nov.  20,  and  agreed  that  Eutyches  might 
be  aocompamed  on  the  Monday  following  by  four 
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of  hb  friends.  The  indefiMtlgable  EnscUns  then 
rose.  He  had  been  given  to  understand  that  wbea 
Mamas  and  TheophUus  had  visited  Eutyches,  the 
archimandrite  had  made  use  of  expreestoos  which 
had  not  been  reported  to  the  synod,  but  which 
threw  great  light  en  hk  opinions.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  bbhops,  Theophilns  narrated  what 
had  occurred.  Eutyches,  he  said,  had  wished  to 
argue  with  them ;  and  in  the  pretence  of  severs]  of 
his  monks  he  had  put  these  questions :—  **  Wheref 
in  Holy  Scripture,  is  there  any  mention  of  two 
natures?  Which  of  the  Fathers  has  declared  that 
God  the  Word  has  two  natures  ?"  Mamas  had 
replied  to  the  efiect  that  the  argument  from  the 
silence  of  Scripture  was  insuffident.  "TIm  word 
Sfio96viof  does  not  occur  in  Holy  Scripture;  we 
owe  it  to  the  definitions  of  the  Fathers.  And  simi- 
larly we  owe  to  them  the  affirmation  of  the  two 
natures."  I  (Theo^ilus)  then  asked  Entydici 
if  he  believed  that  God  the  Word  was  "perfect 
(WAfies)  in  Christ."  "Tes,"  he  answered;  end 
he  gave  the  same  answer  to  my  next  question: — 
"  Tkt  you  believe  that  the  man  made  fieth  wss 
alsoperfoct(inHim)?  Whereupon  I  nrged,"  If 
in  Christ  be  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  then 
do  these  perfect  (natures)  form  the  one  Son. 
Why  will  you  not  allow  that  the  one  Son  con- 
sists of  two  natures  ?"  Eutyches  replied :  "  God 
forbid  that  I  should  say  that  Christ  consists  of 
two  natures,  or  dispute  about  the  nature  of  God. 
Let  the  synod  depose  me,  or  do  what  they  plesw. 
I  will  hoid  fittt  by  the  foith  which  I  have  re- 
ceived." Mamas  substantiated  the  truth  of 
what  TheophUus  had  stated,  adding  that  what 
led  to  the  discussion  was  the  remark  made  by 
Eutyches:— ^ God  the  Word  became  flesh  to 
restore  follen  human  nature,"  and  the  question 
which  he  (Mamas)  had  at  once  put  :--**  By  what 
nature,  then,  is  this  human  nature  taken  up  and 
restored?"  It  was  a  natural  questioB  on  the 
part  of  Flavian  to  ask,  why  this  ocmversatioa  had 
not  been  reported  before:  it  was  a  lame,  but 
thoroughly  Oriental  answer  to  Ttflj : — **  Becauss 
we  had  been  sent,  not  to  question  Autyches  about 
his  faith,  but  to  summon  him  to  the  synod. 
We  gave  you  his  answer  to  the  latter  point  Ko 
one  asked  us  about  the  former,  and  therefore  we 
held  our  peace." 

The  synod  met  in  its  seventh,  last,  and 
weighUest  session  on  Mondav,  Nov.  22.  Entychet 
eventually  presented  himself  accompanied  by  a 
multitude  of  soldiers,  monks,  and  others,  who 
refused  to  allow  him  to  enter  till  assurance  had 
been  given  that  he  should  depart  as  free  as  he 
entered.  A  letter  from  the  emperor  (Theododos) 
waa  presented.  •'I  wish,"  it  said,  ''for  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  and  steadfost  adherence  to 
the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  fothers  at  Kicaca 
and  Ephesus.  And  because  I  know  that  Florra- 
tius  the  patrician  is  a  man  approved  in  the  fiuth, 
I  desire  that  he  should  be  present  at  the  sessioat 
of  a  synod,  which  has  to  deal  with  matters  of 
faith.'^  The  synod  received  the  letter  with 
shouts,  ^'Long  live  the  emperor  1  His  foitk 
is  great  I  Long  live  our  pious,  orthodox,  high- 
priest  and  emperor  (r^  ipx**P**  fimrtXtiy 
Florentius  was  conducted  to  his  seat,  the  ac- 
cuser (Eusebius)  and  the  accused  (Eutyches)  took 
their  places  in  the  midst  of  the  aasemhly,  end 
the  session  began  b^  the  redtal  of  all  the  papeit 
bearing  on  the  point  between  them.  CjrOV 
letter  to  John  of  Antiech  was  again  read ;  but, 
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ikt  Am  woiJi  "  We  confeM  onr  Lord  Jesus 
CMt . . .  OonsnbstantMl  with  the  Father, 
nodiiif  to  the  Godhead,  and  coiisuh«taiitial 
vitkuaoeonihig  to  the  manhood  ;  for  a  union 
if  tk  two  MloTM  was  made ;  wherefore,  we 
«■&»  «K  Christ,  one  Son,  one  Lord.  And  in 
•onrinee  with  tiie  perception  of  the  uncon- 
M  nioB  (fV  ^'  iiiffvyx^ov  ip^atofs 
6*MsrX  **  confess  the  Hoi j  Virgin  tftor^icof, 
how  6od  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  became 
■a  ad  laited  to  Himself  bj  conception  the 
teaple  tsken  from  her."  Ensebius  eiclaimed, 
'CertiiBlj,  Entfches  does  not  ad^nowledge  this, 
k  hi  aerer  beliered  it,  bnt  taught  the  Tory 
^poalt  to  ererj  one  who  came  to  him."  Flo- 
ratna  4crired  that  Eutrches  himself  should  be 
ttUif ke  sBKBted  to  these  documents  or  not; 
te  a^m  Ensebius  broke  in,  "  If  he  does  so  now ; 
tte  ,  luebitts,  shall  appear  to  be  a  calumnia- 
te lad  I  tkall  lose  my  office."  Eutyches,  he 
Bcrted,  had  already  threatened  him  with  banUh- 
Hst;  Entjdics  was  a  rich  roan,  and  possessed 
pbtf  ofiaflvenee,  while  he  (Ensebius)  was  poor 
nd  fmtnti  nothing.  Flavian  and  Florentius 
i^oHdbd  hi  calming  Ensebius,  and  the  former 
tned  to  Eatyches  with  the  question :  *^  Do  you 
aifaiaionout  of  two  natures?"  **I  do,'^he 
■"u«d;  bvt  when  Ensebius  put  the  question 
3ft  Met  predse  form:  '^Do  you  confess  the 
nrtiw  ef  the  two  natures  ttfter  the  Incama- 
In,  «d  that  Oiriat  is  consubstantial  with  us 
xnriiH  to  the  flesh?"  Eutyches  replied,  ''I 
^  B0t  oome  here  to  dispute,  but  to  testify 
*^  1  think.    My  opinion  is  contained  in  this 

E:  '  I**T  Jon  command  that  it  be  read." 
it  htaieU;  he  would  not ;  and  to  Flavian's 
»nr  ■itMtl  remark :  "If  it  is  your  own  pro- 
^^•f  &ith,  what  was  the  need  of  a  paper?" 
hoBtJmMd:  ««Thi8  i«  my  belief.  I  worship 
tWFitherwith  the  Son,  and  the  Son  with  the 
r<thcr,  lad  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  Father  and 
t^  Son.  I  acknowledge  that  the  bodily  pre- 
"*tt«f  the  Son  arose  from  the  body  of  the  Holy 
^^  and  that  He  became  perfect  man  for  the 
■b  «f  eor  salvation.  This  is  my  confes- 
i^Wbn  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
'«*»  ind  before  your  Holiness."  Further 
^^^3im  ibilowed.  The  archbishop  put  the 
^  oof :— «Do  you  confess  that  Christ  is  of 
t»»»stiref?"  Eutyches  answered,  **I  have 
lI'vjHpesumed  to  dispute  about  the  nature 
l^  God;  that  He  is  consubstantial  with  us, 
■^iMTcr  said.  I  readily  admit  that  the 
»7  Viipo  is  consubatantial  with  us,  and  that 
•w  Oed  wss  bom  of  her  flesh."  Fhivian,  Flo- 
^ta%  BsiU  of  Selenda,  and  others,  pressed 
^  htn :  « If  yon  admit  that  Mary  is  consub- 
^tial  with  tts,  and  that  Christ  took  Hb  man- 
"^  6o«  her,  it  naturally  follows  that  He, 
■^%  to  His  manhood,  is  consubstantial  with 
I*  Istyehes  answered:  ** I  do  not  say  that 
wWdyof  man  has  become  the  body  of  God; 
^  ii  ipsikmg  of  a  human  body  of  God  I  say 
^  thi  Lord  became  flesh  of  the  Virgin.  If 
^luh  at  to  add  that  His  body  is  oonsubstan- 
i«  with  oars,  I  will  do  so ;  but  1  cannot  use  the 
^''"itQatiihttsatial  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deny 
«  ^  i»  the  Son  of  God."  Flavian's  retort  was 
^'  **  Ton  will  then  admit  this  from  compul- 
•*•  ««i  not  because  it  U  your  beUefl"  Flo- 
2*  "Phi  appealed  to  Eutyches:  "Do  you 
**^  or  »t*  that  our  Lord  who  was  born  of 


the  Virgin  is  consubstantial  with  us,  and— ^iler 
the  Incamation^has  two  natures?"  and  the 
answer  came:  "I  acknowledge  that  our  Lord 
before  the  union  (of  the  Godhead  and  manhood) 
had  two  natures ;  but,  after  the  union,  I  confess 
but  one."  Finally  the  synod  desired  Eutyches 
to  make  a  full  explanation,  and  to  pronounce  an 
anathema  on  opinions  opposed  to  the  documents 
which  had  been  recited.  Eutyches  replied  that 
he  would,  if  the  synod  desimi  it,  make  use  of 
language  (viz.  consubstantial  with  us,  and  of  two 
natures)  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  very  much 
open  to  question ;  "  but,"  he  added,  "  inasmuch 
as  I  do  not  And  such  language  either  in  Holy 
Scripture  or  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  I 
must  decline  to  pronounce  an  anathema  on  those 
who  do  not  accept  it,  lest — ^in  so  doing — ^I 
should  be  anathematizing  the  Fathers."  Once 
more  Florentius  interposed:  "Do  you  acknow- 
ledge two  natures  in  Christ,  and  His  consubstan- 
tiality  with  us?"  "Cyril  and  Athanasins," 
answered  Eutyches,  "speak  of  two  natures 
before  the  union,  but  of  one  nature  after 
the  union."  "  If  you  do  not  acknowledge 
two  natures  after  the  union,"  persisted  Flo- 
rentius, "you  will  be  condemned.  Whosoever 
refuses  the  formula  '  of  two  natures  *  and  the 
expression  '  two  natures '  b  unorthodox ;"  to 
which  the  synod  responded  with  the  cry,  "  and 
to  receive  thb  under  oompubion  (as  would 
Eutyches)  b  not  to  believe  in  it.  Long  live  the 
emperor  I"  The  sentence  was  pronounced: 
"Eutyches,  formei'ly  priest  and  archimandrite, 
hath  proved  himself  affected  by  the  heresy  of 
Valentinus  and  Apollinaris,  and  hath  refused —in 
spite  of  our  admonition — ^to  accept  the  true  faith. 
Therefore  we,  lamenting  his  perverseness,  have 
decreed,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  blas- 
phemed by  him,  that  he  be  excluded  from  all 
priestly  functions,  from  our  conununion,  and  fh>m 
hb  prinuicy  in  his  monastery."  Excommunica- 
tion was  pronounced  upon  all  who  should  consort 
with  and  abet  him,  and  the  sentence  was  signed 
by  thirtv-two  (?  twenty-eight)  bishops,  and 
twenty-three  archimandrites.  Eutyches  left  the 
coundi-chamber  muttering  an  appeal  to  Rome. 

Action  was  at  once  taken  by  both  parties.  The 
monks  rallied  round  Eutyches,  and  the  influence 
of  Chrysaphius  was  exerted  in  hb  behalf.  Euty- 
ches himself  wrote  to  the  emperor  and  to  many 
of  the  bbhops,  and  placarded  notices  about  Con- 
stantinople, protesting  against  hb  sentence,  and 
justifying  hb  teaching.  Of  these  letters  the 
most  important  b  that  to  pope  Leo.  In  it  he 
accuses  Ensebius  of  acting  at  Satan's  bidding,  not 
in  th^  interests  of  orthodoxy,  but  with  the  inten- 
tion of  destroying  him.  He  repeats  that  he 
could  not  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  synod, 
acknowledge  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  anathe- 
matise all  who  opposed  thb  doctrine,  because 
Athanasins,  Gregory,  Julius,  and  Felix  had  re- 
jected the  expression  "  two  natures,"  he  himseU 
having  no  wbh  to  add  to  the  creed  of  Nicaea  and 
Ephesus,  nor  to  define  too  particularly  the 
nature  of  God  the  Word.  He  adds  that  he  had 
desired  the  synod  to  lay  the  matter  in  dbpnte 
before  the  pope,  prombing  to  abide  by  hb  deci- 
sion; but  that  thb  favour  not  having  been 
accoided  to  him,  and  being  in  great  danger,he  now 
implored  the  pope  to  give  an  unprejudiced  judg- 
ment upon  the  points  in  dispute,  and  to  extend 
protection  to  him. 
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Flarlu,  on  Mi  part,  clrcnlitad  tM  dratt  of 
•teoaunonicatkiii.  H«  olwrgvd  tha  monlu  to 
«b«r  U,  he  ooiEmanlcalad  It  to  the  emperor,  to 
tb(popa,«iid  tbt  Uthqafn  the  pmrincM:  bnt 
hU  taturlawi  with  the  emperor  wen  painful  to 
Unwir,  ami  marked  bj  gnat  luipidon  on  the 
mrt  of  the  emperor;  ud  hb  letter  to  Leo  wu 
fciutalled  hj  that  of  Eutjchei,  and  required 


rafEtiug  the  mU^Utem'enti  of  EntTcbei,  before 
the  pope  wai  utiified.  Leo  cTentnallj  gave 
Eotirehai  hii  annrer  In  the  celebnted  "efd- 
•tola  dogmatica  ad  naTlaanro." 

It  wai  aoon  evident  that  mart  favour  inclined 
to  Eat^ehea ;  and  aatlj'  In  449  a  commladon  wai 
ajnointed  bf  the  emperor  to  eiamine  a  charge  of 
bUfleatlon  of  the  acU  of  the  late  iTDod  of  Cod- 
atantlnople,  proAred  hj  Entrcba*  agaliut  Fle- 
Tian.  The  reviiion  of  the  prooaedingi  brought 
to  light  no  audi  material  dlnWrenEei  ai  Eutj-chu 
•lleced,  and  the  oommlaaton  had  no  choice  bot  to 
oonfim  the  aentence  pronoosoed  hf  the  lynod  ; 
bat  an  agitation  wa*  tberebf  advanced,  which 
wai  prodactive  of  the  gnataat  mtiery. 

A  goudbII  had  alteadj  been  rammMied  bv  the 
emperor  Theododoi  to  meet  at  Epheana.  Euty- 
chei  and  Dioiconu,  patriarch  of  Aleiandria,  had 
demanded  lt,and  their  position  had  been  inpported 
hj  ChrjiaphlDi.  Thi*  aoqjanGtion  wu,  In  ItMtf, 
nmlnaiu ;  It  mare  tlian  jnatified  FlaTlin'i  openly 
expTeeaed  oonvictjon  Uat  a  coiuidl  convened 
nnder  inch  patronage  could  do  do  p>od.  Chry- 
■aphini  wu  notiirioulj  oppoied  to  Flavian  ;  the 
eunuch  could  boar  no  rival  at  court,  and  (if  the 
■tory  be  true)  he  had  never  forgiven  Flavian'g 
alection  In  preference  to  Eatychei,  or  the  arch- 
biihop'i  rebnke  of  ilia  CDiriiUtT.  Dioaoonu  retained 
the  trndltional  Jealouy  of  the  aee  of  Conitanti- 
nopla,  and-^lD  defiance  of  all  canonical  law — had 
admitted  Entydwa  to  commnnion,  and  declared 
him  reimtated  in  hii  fonctlona  u  prieat  and 
archimandrila. 

The  imperial  anrnmotu  waa  mBched  in  the 

name*  of  Theodoaiu  II.  and  Talentinlau  Ul.,  and 

waa  dated  Uay  30,  449.     It  lUted  the  caaee  of 

the  lammoni  to  be  due  to  the  doubt*  and  di*- 

pnte>  whleti  had  allien  concerning  the  faith  ;  it 

0*  to  preaant  himwlf  with  ten 

ind  ten  blihapa  at  Epheaui  on 

1  It  extended  the  Invitation  to 

lieodoret  of  Cyrni  (Kan)  being 

la  ipedally  annunoned    by    the 

ind  letter  to  Diowmnu  appointed 


•ta  and  archimandrite*,  evidently 
on  of  couiidering  and  compo^ag 
■n  diiputes.  Tbt  imperial  in- 
he  Gommliilonen,  Elpidio*  and 
>d  them  to  reprcM  all  nnmllnau 
,  Id  preserve  order,  and  carry 
lineal  carefully  and  quickly.  One 
aapeciatly  (igniNcant :  "  The 
Coiutantbuiple,  had  panad  judg- 
che*  were  to  atl«nd  the  proceed- 
,  bnt  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
m,  beoiUH  their  own  already  ei- 
■  were  to  be  examined  anew." 
moudI  or  Alia,  wu  onlered  to 
mmtBionen.  Two  farther  im- 
waln  to  be  noticed.  The  fiirt 
nmn  pre>ident  of  the  aynnd,  with 
■alam,  and  Thaiaatini  of  Caeaataa, 


made  by   c 


in,  in  order  to  ched  the  Hw(* 
n  Keitorian  biihop*  ta  nntM 
laeDUDm;  ana  the  wl»h  waa  exprueed  that  a* 
ooniideralion  thonld  be  ihawu  lor  any  abii  aildgi 
to  or  diminUhed  fiom  the  Nlcene  Cml-,  the 
leooad  wai  addressed  to  tbe  ooDual  HhI^ 
and,  directly  blaming  Flavian  for  hli  actlou 
lowaidi  Entyche*  and  hi)  (alleged)  nnwilUapai 
to  let  drop  the  mattcn  in  diaputc  betwwn 
tbem,  deiitvd  the  eonneil  to  go  into  thi  nbjact 
thoroughly,  to  root  out  tbe  erron,  to  eipl  the 
follower*  of  Neatoijui  burn  the  OitrA,  lad  hi 
tbe  tme  laith  on  a  lirm  and  irremefahla  best. 

The  njnod— the  "  Latroctninra  "  or  "  tahka- 
■ynod,"  u  poiterity  wu  tau|S'*  *"  "^ ''  ^  '*"" 
met  for  the  lint  time  on  Angnst  8, 419.*  It  m  1 
lynod  at  which  "  Flavian  wu  pmented  ■•  la 
□ppnisor,  and  Entyche*  u  a  victim,  lad  teniU* 
wai  the  day  on  which  it  opened,  lit  trw  biih 
received  in  the  Eut  a  ihock  fiom  nUdi  It  Iw 
never  completely  recovered  lino*.  Hk  Cbnth 
witneaied  the  eepuation  Arom  henclf  of  aiti«u 
which  have  never  retomed  t«  her,  ami  (eihi|a 
never  will "  (Martin). 

hto  wu  not  preient :  Juliv,  a  Udap,  R*> 
natai,a  prlert,and  Hilary,  a  daaoon,  acsea[aBitd 
by  a  notarv,  apptered  u  hia  legaln.  Th«y 
brought  with  tbem  tbe  famoiu  tnma,  or  dodri- 
nal  latter,  to  FUvian,  and  lettera  to  tbt  entoer, 
to  Pnlcheria  (bli  liiter),  to  tbe  ardummdrite), 
to  the  council,  and  to  other*.  In  liii  letter  to 
Theodoilu*  (Jane  13,  449)  Leo  eipnaa  Ml 
regret  that  "the  fooliih  old  man"  (Entjchs) 
bad  not  given  np  opinioni  condemned  by  tbi 
aynod  of  Constant inople,  and  iutimatti  hii  with 
that  the  archimandrite  ihould  be  received  afUD 
if  he  would  keep  hi*  promiw  to  the  pope,  *■* 
amend  what  wu  erroneou  in  hi>  view*,  la  Ik* 
letter  to  Pnlcheria  (tune  date),  tbe  pepe  on- 
aider*  Entyche*  to  lure  fallen  inia  hi*  trm 
"through  wuit  of  knowledge,  rather  Ihaa 
through  wickednen ;"  In  hi*  letter  to  the  archi- 
mandrila* of  Conatantinapl%  he  itBte*  hi*  on. 
victio*  that  they  do  not  ahare  the  view*  of  Ealy. 
chaa,  and  exhort*  tliem  to  dml  tatdtriy  witli 
him  ahould  he  renounce  hii  error;  and  is  hii 
letter  to  the  eynod  he  qnotu  the  umiftiiioa  "I 
St.  Peter,  "  Than  art  the  Chriat,  tba  Son  of  th< 
living  God  "(St.  HatL  ivl.  18),  u  embodyial 
belief  in  the  two  nature*,  and  argue*  that  i 
Eutjche*  bad  rightly  nndentwd  the**  worda,  hi 
would  not  hare  iwerved  from  the  path  of  trath 
In  moit  of  theia  tetter*  Leo  refer*  to  the  tonn 
u  containing  the  tme  teaching  of  the  Oturch. 

That  tome  was  Indeed  preHutad  at  the  tynod 
bat  a  lynod  "  bought  with  gold  and  packed  witi 
brutal  men"  (Eniebiu  of  Doryl.),  dewaihe- 
by  the  empreat  Endoiia  u  •*  tumnltoou  bb 
diautrou*,'*  and  itigmatiied  by  Leo  hinaell^  "a 
no  court  of  jn>tice,  but  a  gang  of  rdbben,"  wa 
not  likely  to  permit  the  recital  of  a  docnmea 
oandemnalory  of  the  man  (Enlydiea)  they  wa 
pledged  to  acquit.   It  wa*  prtaenled,  but  ihdv<4 
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TWUrtMj  ^  ike  tjnod,  in  its  relfttion  to 
i^cho,  it  diiciMed  4ae«here  [Dkmoqrus]. 
Tk  driiCiai  world  wai  rent  in  pieoM  bj 
b  fmetfiip.  Egypt,  Thnoe,  tnd  Pitlet- 
IM,  said  tkemMlrw  with  Diocoonu  and 
tit  mmoti  Sjria,  Fontiis,  Asia,  Rodm, 
prtcMafuvtthetreatiiieiit  of  Flavian,  and 
tb  ao^iittsl  of  Eotjchas.  Dioscorns  eicom- 
miatd  U^  Lto  exeonunvnicated  Dios- 
m  TIsodoiiiis  appUndod  and  confirmed  tlie 
inaoti  of  tbe  ijim^  in  a  decree  which  de- 
MBc«4  FltTisB,  EweUas,  and  others,  as  Nesto- 
BBsfciM  ike  eleTBtion  of  their  followers  to 
i^  ink,  deposed  ikem  if  already  bishops, 
oi  expilkd  tkem  frooi  ike  country.  Leo  wrote 
i^tm  to  tkt  enperor  Tkeododns,  to  the  church 
It  Cm&ufmfU,  sad  to  the  anti-Eatychian 
flc^BMdiitcSi  He  asked  for  a  general  council ; 
kiitmited  ike  cmpcior  Valentinian  III.,  who 
«ith  III  wifc  (Eodozla)  and  his  mother  (Galla 
I'hadii),  bpnaed  t»  ke  at  Borne  on  the  feast  of 
&PMei'seUir(Feb.22,450);  and  he  appealed  to 
^)«^  wkoM  letter  to  him— intimating  how 
ffXMNi  ibt  eoBsidend  the  riews  of  Eutydies— 
i^MaOj  fhadened  him.  The  letters  of  Valen- 
taia  adlio  were  answered  by  Theodosius,  in 

*  iteii  wkick  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  intentions ; 
^i]rMd  St  Epkesus  had  been  perfectly  nn- 
"i(f<i4i  they  kad  come  to  conclusions  entirely 
f"**>nt  vjik  orthodoxy;  FlaTian  had  been 
f^inmi  on  account  of  his  innoTation  on 
'^Mfc-^Hedesiwd  Leo  to  recognise  AnatoUns, 
■iimadrisa  whom  Dfosoorus  had  consecrated 
|*<WmtiaDple,  and  (at  that  time)  a  partisan 
sEntjchei;  a  request  which  Leo  met  by  the 
<^?utintkti  AnatoUns  must  first  proTe  his 
^'^i  by  (emulating  a  confession  of  faith 
« tkt  fiaet  kid  down  by  Cyril,  the  council  of 
<f«n>  lad  kis  own  letter  to  Flarian. 

^  wMfle  was  suddenly  silenced  by  the 
^rfTkeodQsitts(July450>  Pulcheria  nised 
^^"■^Md,  Hardan,  to  the  throne,  and  ortho- 
tertnimpkcd  again:  « EutTdiianism,  as  well 
;*t<wkiiaa,was  conquered  **  (Lso).  Mardan 
"^iM  >i  ones  and  cordially  to  the  pope's  re- 
1*^  W I  condl ;  Anatolius  convened  a  sTUod  of 
^  ^**H»i  srekimsndrites,  priests,  and  deacons 

*  «^  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the  presence  of 
^  ■m  legates  subscribed  the  tome,  and, 
Wcr  vitk  the  whole  assembly,  anathematised 
^^  Ncttorius,  and  their  followers.  Pul- 
^  nvte  to  confirm  the  news,  and  added  that 
'^•Mywastobe  brought  to  Constanti- 
^ad  kuied  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Apostles, 
^tkitike  etiled  bishops  were  to  be  recalled. 
**ije7  wss  sincere,  but  his  wish  for  a  council 
^M  low  io  argent.  The  danger  which  ex- 
'^  vbea  Theodosius  was  emperor  had  passed 
^'  Eityckianism  and  Nestorianism  had  been 
y**'''U'l ;  his  own  tome  had  been  every- 
^tttspced;  of  more  immediate  importance, 
7*'. 'I'^MS  than  discussions  upon  matters  of 
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T***^  **•  the  practical  question,  how  best 
•■•♦■peedily  to  reconcile  the  penitent  and 
*P^  tke  obstimte.    The  wir  in  the  West, 


il?'*'  •^  ^^  ^J  Attila,  would  prevent 
T'r^  sf  the  West  from  attending  a  council 
L  JiJ  '^^^  ^  wished  it  to  be.  Nestorianism 
2 '^P^'rfnl  among  the  bishops  of  Syria, 
■■JiiM  aaqueftionablv  bias  the  views  of  many, 
lyicatrecil  be  called  in  the  East,  as  the 
^<»ind.    He  feared  that  tl^^e  men  who 


would  linite  for  the  condemnation  of  Enty* 
chianism,  would,  out  of  that  very  condemnation^ 
find  means  for  a  triumph  of  Nestorianism  over 
orthodoxy. 

Leo  piessed  his  views  respectftilly  and  firmly ; 
but,  in  deference  to  the  emperor's  convictions,  he 
did  not  insist  upon  them.  He  consented  to  send 
representatives  to  the  ftitnre  council,  while  he 
ui^^  that  no  fresh  discussion  should  be  allowed 
whether  Eutyches  was  heretical  or  not,  or 
whether  Dioscorns  had  judged  rightly  or  not, 
but  that  debate  should  turn  upon  the  best  means 
of  reconciling  and  dealing  mercifully  with  those 
who  had  gone  wrong.  For  a  similar  reason  he 
urged  Pulcheria  to  cause  the  removal  of  Eutv* 
ches  f^!om  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  place  an  orthodox  abbat  at  the  head  of 
his  monastery;  the  one  step  would  dieck  the 
existing  means  of  intercourse,  the  other  would 
trtt  the  oommunitv  fh>m  fklse  teaching.  Thai 
the  last  piece  of  advice  was  needfbl  seems  clear 
f^!om  the  appeal  made  about  this  time  to  Mar* 
dan  by  one  Paustus  and  other  archimandrites 
Eutyches,  they  urged,  had  many  followers,  and 
especially  among  his  own  monks.  These  persons 
hiMl  paid  no  attention  to  the  summons  to  obe* 
dience  addressed  to  them  by  Anatolius  and  his 
synod.  Therefore,  urged  the  petitioners,  lei 
them  be  proceeded  against  according  to  monastic 
rule,  and  let  fVesh  archimandrites  be  appointed 
to  see  that  the  imperial  enactments  be  enforced. 

The  fourth  great  coundl  of  the  church,  ori* 
ginally  summoned  to  meet  at  Nicaea  on  Sept.  1, 
451,  met — after  various  inevitable  delays  and 
change  of  locality— at  Chaloedon,  on  Oct.  8.  Its 
general  history  is  given  under  DiosooRUS ;  hert 
one  or  two  points  only  need  be  considered  which 
have  special  reference  to  the  subject  of  this 
article. 

During  the  first  session  the  secretaries  fead 
the  documents  descriptive  of  the  introductiui  of 
Eutyches  at  the  synod  of  Ephesus  (the  Lntro- 
dnium)  and  the  reading  of  his  paper.  Eusitbius 
of  Dorylaeum  interrupted  them  when  they  came 
to  words  which  attributed  to  Eutyches  the 
statement,  ^  The  third  general  coundl  (that  of 
Ephesus,  431)  hath  directly  forbidden  any  addi- 
tion to  the  Nicene  creed."  ^That  is  untrue,** 
exdaimed  Eusebius.  **  You  will  find  it  in  four 
copies,"  retorted  Diosoorus.  Diogenes  of  Cyricus 
ui^;ed  that  Eutyches  had  not  repeated  the  Aicene 
Cned  as  it  then  stood ;  for  the  second  gvneral 
coundl  (that  of  Constantinople,  381)  had  certainly 
appended  (against  Apollinaris  and  Macedonius)  to 
the  words,  **  He  was  incarnate,"  the  words  **  bv 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  though 
he  considered  the  appended  words  an  explanation 
rather  than  an  addition;  but  the  Egyptian 
bishops  nresent  disclaimed  (as  Cyril  had  pre- 
viously done)  any  such  revised  version  of  the 
Nicene  confession,  and  greeted  the  words  of 
Diogenes  with  loud  exclamations  of  disapproval. 
Angry  words  were  again  interchanged  when  the 
reaider  continued:  '*!  (Eutyches)  anatbematit.e 
all  who  say  that  the  flesh  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
came  down  dnm  heaven."  **  True,"  interrupted 
Eusebius,  **  but  Eutyches  has  never  told  us 
whence  Christ  did  take  His  manhood;"  and 
Diogenes  and  Basil  of  Selenda  affirmed  thai 
Eutyches,  though  pressed  upon  this  point  at  Con- 
stantinople, had  refused  to  speak  out.  Dioticorus 
now,  and  to  his  honour,  protc»t«d :  ^  Let  Eutychea 
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be  not  only  panishcdy  bat  bunit,  if  he  bold* 
heterodox  opinione.  I  onlj  cere  to  preierTe  the 
Catholic  faith,  not  that  of  anj  indiTidoal  man;'* 
and  then  he  turned  upon  Basil  for  baring  laid 
one  thing  at  Conftantinople  and  another  at 
Ephetns.  ''I  did  so,"  pleaded  Basil,  •'out  of 
lear  of  the  majority.  Before  a  tribunal  of 
magistrates  I  would  hare  remained  firm  even  to 
martrrdom ;  but  1  did  not  dare  oppose  ^a  tribunal 
of)  the  Fathers  (or  bishops)."  And  his  appeal 
for  pardon  on  that  ground  was  caught  up  by 
the  others.  "  Yes,  we  all  sinned  (at  £phesus); 
we  all  implore  forgiTeness." 

At  the  fourth  session  fOot.  17%  eighteen 
priests  and  archimandrites,  headed  by  Faustus, 
were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Council. 
They  were  questioned  about  a  petition  (perhaps 
a  counter -petition  to  their  own)  addressed 
to  Ifarcian  preTious  to  the  opening  of  the 
council,  by  Carosus  and  other  EutychUns,  who 
styled  themselres  archimandrites.  Faustus  re- 
plied that  only  two  of  the  petitioners  (Carosus 
and  Dorotheus)  were  archimandrites,  the  rest 
were  men  who  lired  in  martyries  (chapels  dedi- 
cated to  martyrs),  or  were  unknown  to  them, 
and  he  demanded  their  punishment  for  the 
assumption  of  a  title  which  was  not  theirs. 
The  commissioners  commanded  that  Carosus  and 
the  others  should  be  summoned.  They  came, 
to  the  number  of  twenty.  The  quick  eye  of 
Anatolius  discorered  among  them  two  men  who 
had  been  already  condemned  for  heresy ;  and  all 
present  shrank  with  horror  from  one  man  in  the 
company — Barsumas.  The  petition  was  read. 
It  was  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  emperor  to 
preTent  an  outbreak  of  schism,  to  summon  a 
council,  and  in  the  meantime  forbid  the  expulsion 
of  any  roan  from  his  church,  monastery,  or 
martyry.  The  reading  had  hardly  6nished  when 
Diogenes  denounced  Barsumas  as  the  man  who 
had  killed  Flavian ;  and  cries  of  *'Out  with  the 
murderer  I"  prevented  for  some  moments  the 
recital  of  another  paper  which  the  Eutychians 
had  addressed  to  the  council.  In  this  second 
document  the  Eutychians  excused  themselves  for 
not  having  previously  attended  the  council,  on 
the  ground  that  the  emperor  had  forbidden 
it;  and  they  now  proffered  the  request  that 
'*  his  holiness  the  archbishop  Dioscorus  and  his 
bishops  should  be  invited  to  attend."  Angry 
exclamations  burst  forth  on  all  sides;  **Mim'' 
thema  to  Dioscorus  I  Christ  hath  deposed  him. 
Turn  out  these  men,  and  blot  out  the  insult  they 
have  offered  us.  We  will  not  listen  to  a  petition 
which  calls  the  deposed  Dioscorus  a  bishop." 
The  commissioners  had  the  courage  to  insist  that 
the  paper  should  be  read  through.  ^  The  em- 
peror," it  proceeded,  **  had  assured  them  that 
at  the  council  the  creed  of  Nicaea  only  should  be 
established,  and  that  nothing  should  be  under- 
taken previous  to  this."  It  urged  that  the 
condemnation  of  Dioscorus  was  inconsistent  with 
the  imperial  promise ;  he  and  his  bishops  should 
therefore  be  again  called  to  the  council,  and 
the  present  schism  would  be  removed.  Should 
however,  the  council  decline  to  act  thus,  they 
(the  Eutychians)  declared  that  they  would 
hold  no  communion  with  men  who  opposed  the 
creed  of  the  818  Others  at  Nicaea.  At  the 
lame  time,  to  prove  their  own  orthodoxy,  they 
led  their  own  signatures  to  that  creed 
to  the  Ephesian  canon  which  confirmed  it. 
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Aetius,  archdeacon  of  Constantinople,  now  i^ 
minded  these  petitioners  that  church  discipline 
required  monks  to  accept  from  the  bisbo]a 
instructions  in  matters  of  fiuth ;  he  pointed  mA 
to  them  that  all  those  present  held  the  coafiesNoni 
of  faith  approved  at  Nicaea  and  Ephesw  as 
firmly  as  themselves,  that  the  writings  of  Cjiil 
and  Leo  were  not  to  be  taken  as  supemdiiig,bat 
as  explaining  the  faith ;  and  he  called  upon 
them  to  say  out  boldly  whether  they  wosM 
assent  to  the  present  council  or  not  The  oobh 
missioners  joined  in  the  explanation  and  appeal 
Carosus  fenced  with  it:  ''I  have  no  wwd  to 
anathematise  Nestorius.  I  have  spoken  as  modi 
against  him  over  and  over  again."  ''Then 
anathematize  Eutyches,"  cried  Aetius.  **It  is 
written,"  said  CaitMUs,  **  judge  not,  and  yt  shall 
not  be  judged ; "  and  then  he  turned  upon  Aetius, 
'*  Why  are  you  talking,  and  the  bishops  sittiof 
sUll  ?  "  AeUus  penUted,  <«  In  the  nsme  of  the 
council,  I  ask  you,  *Do  you  assent  to  tkeir 
decision  or  not ? ' "  "I  abide  by  the  creed  of 
Nicaea,"  answered  Carosus ;  ^  condemn  me  aid 
send  me  into  exile.  Paul  hath  taught  nc,  *  If 
any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  jov  tksa 
that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  ansthems' 
(A.V.  accursed)  (GaL  i.  8>  If  Eutyches  doth 
not  believe  what  the  Catholic  churu  believes, 
let  him  be  anathema." 

The  apoeal  of  Faustus  and  other  anti^itj- 
chian  archimandrites  to  the  emperor  slieedj 
mentioned,  was  now  ordered  to  be  resd.  Tke 
Eutychianarchimandrite,  DorotlMus,  inunediatcly 
asserted  the  orthodoxy  of  Eutyches.  The  oooh 
missioners  retorted,  ^  Eutyches  teaches  that  the 
body  of  the  Redeemer  is  not  of  like  substance  U 
ours.  What  say  you  to  that?"  Dorotheoi 
avoided  a  direct  answer  by  quoting  the  langnagt 
of  the  ConstantinoDolitan  creed  in  this  fbm^ 
^  Incarnate  of  the  Virgin  and  made  man,"  and 
interpreting  it  in  an  anti-Nestorian  sense ;  bid 
he  declined  to  attest  the  language  used  en  thi 
point  by  Leo  in  his  tome.  The  commissicoer 
were  now  on  the  point  of  passing  judgment 
when  the  Euytchians,  who  had  reftued  a  spec 
for  consideration  of  two  days,  asserted  that  tb 
emperor  had  promised  them  an  opportunity  o 
fair  debate  with  their  opponents  in  his  presence 
It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  thii 
and  the  sitting  of  Oct.  17  ended. 

On  Oct.  20  the  bishops  and  commissionerB  ni« 
again.  Alexander,  the  priest  and  periodentf 
(**  visitor,"  see  Snicer,  Themnr,  L  n.),  who  ha 
been  deputed  to  see  the  emperor,  informed  th 
council  that  he  and  the  decurion  John  had  bee 
sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  monks,  with 
message  to  the  effect  that,  had  he  (the  emperoi 
considered  himself  able  to  decide  the  point  \ 
dispute,  he  would  not  have  convened  a  Coond 
**  I  now  charge  yon,"  continued  the  empero 
^to  attend  the  Council  and  learn  f^om  the 
what  you  do  not  yet  know.  For  what  the  hoi 
general  council  determines,  that  I  follow,  that 
rest  in,  and  that  I  believe."  The  imperial  1« 
guage  was  greeted  with  loud  acclamations,  and  i 
more  impetuous  spirits  present  wished  to  en^ 
at  once  against  Carosus  and  the  Eutychiax 
the  fourth  and  fifth  canons  of  the  Council 
Antioch  (341)  which  deposed  bishop,  priest,  ai 
deacon  found  guilty  of  persistent  disobedience 
of  schismatic  worship.  This  the  coomissioM 
rightly  refused.    The  Eutychians  were  graoi 
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^kfif  ontidentioiiy  at  the  end  of  which 
IfK,  AmU  thej  still  Temain  oontmnadont, 
tkf  wnM  bt  deprirad  of  eodesiastiad  rank 
t^Aok  The  matter  doef  not  appear  to  have 
kaltNtht  befoit  the  oonndl  again,  but  from 
ytnmfatAaotiSpp,  136, 141, 142)itwoald 
Ml  thil  Guotas  and  Dorothens  persisted  in 
tyrrkwa  tad  woe  ejected  bj  Mardan  from 
IkirBeeiiterj. 

Ob  OtL  22,  ia  the  fifth  aesdon,  the  memorable 
'Drfutioa  of  fiuth  agreed  npon  at  the  council 
(fCkkrion"  was  recited  and  receiTod  with  the 
MiBMicrf ,  ^  This  is  the  faHh  of  the  Fathers ; 
ttii  klhi  fiuth  of  the  Apostles.  We  all  assent 
kk  Wt  all  think thns.''  Itwas  signed  by  the 
Klnplitsa  ind  bj  the  imperial  commissioners, 
■i  aitnctioos  were  given  that  it  should  be 
iad  k&n  the  emperor. 

!W  ksring  of  this  «<  definition  "  upon  Euty- 
diniai  niaj  be  briefly  noticed.  After  de- 
dsog'^thefafficiency  of  the  wise  and  saving 
end*  of  mcsea  and  Constantinople,  inas- 
■ck  tt  tkst  creed  taught  **  completely  the 
pdid  4sctrnM  concerning  the  Father,  the 
H  ad  tht  Holy  Spirit,  and  fully  explained 
lb  hemstioB  of  the  Lord  to  those  who 
BoM  it  fiuthfolly,"  it  goes  on  to  admit 
M  Mat  ^daze  to  corrupt  the  mystery  of  the 
Itfi  laotfDstioB,  others  (jL  e.  the  Eutychians) 
kiB(  k  I  oMkfasion  and  mixture  (jrirfxtictp  md 
^ifvX  ^  absudly  imagine  the  nature  of  the 
iUai  «f  the  Godhead  to  be  one,  and  teach  the 
f  h»ii  doctrine  that  the  Divine  nature  of  the 
^•Bttotten  was  a  commixture  capable  of 

'  If.'   **'Iheiefbre  the  present  holy,  great, 
lical  Council  ...  has  added  for  the 

of  the  orthodox  doctrines,  the  letter 

tf  Is»  written  to  flaviaa  for  the  removal  of 
ii  nil  tpiaisos  (rairoMta)  of  Eutyches.  For  it 
fc  fnM,  against  those  whe  attempt  to  rend 
tttajikiy  of  the  Incarnation  into  a  duad  of 
hii:  ft  lepeb  from  the  sacred  congregation 
iat  who  dare  to  say  that  the  Divinity  of  the 
Mj^BcfottcB  is  capable  of  sufiering;  it  is 
lP«d  to  those  who  imagine  a  mixture  or 
■ifcam  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ :  it  drives 
^thsM  who  fiuuT  that  the  form  of  aservant 
^WBs  taken  by  Him  of  us,  is  of  an  heavenly 
*■▼  fthtr  substance ;  and  it  condemns  those 
Hiipsk  of  two  natures  of  the  Lord  before  the 
^lad  fiugn  one  after  the  union." 
"  tt  then,"  was  the  conclusion,  ^  following  the 
MfFiithen,  all  with  one  consent  teach  men  to 
•dtew  «at  and  the  same  Son,  one  Lord  Jesus 
te;  ths  «me  perfect  in  Godhead  and  also 
pfat  ia  manhood :  truly  God  and  truly  man, 
'•nsHoable  soul  and  body;  consubstantial 
^  ths  Fatiitr  according  to  the  Godhead,  and 
^■^rtsatial  with  us  aoonding  to  the  manhood ; 
ftiB  thiap  like  unto  us  without  sin ;  begotten 
^  iQ  ^cs  of  the  Father  according  to  the 
^■Aasd,  sad  in  these  latter  days,  for  us  and 
{>««  islvation,  bom  of  Mary,  the  Virgin 
■te  tf  Qod,  aooovding  to  the  Manhood ;  one 
M  thi  me  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  Only-Begotten, 
h  k  tekaewledged  in  two  natures,  inconfusedlv, 
V^neiihly,  tndiviaibly,  inseparably  {h^  Uo 
ij*"**  Irvyx^ws,  Arp^WTiw,  iZiaip4rms^ 
Wnwi  yfmpi(StMwm)t   the   distinction    of 

*ftlMif^  eahMMd^  note,  Omcai€ng€$ehiehte,  U. 
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natures  being  by  "no  means  taken  away  by  the 
union,  but  rather  the  property  of  each  nature 
being  preserved,  and  concurring  in  one  person 
and  one  hypostasis,  not  parted  or  divided  into  two 

KrsoQs,  but  one  and  the  same  Son  and  Only* 
igotten,  God  the  Word,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  prophets  from  the  beginning  have 
declared  concerning  Him,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  has  taught  us,  and  the  creed  of 
the  holy  Fathers  has  delivered  to  us." 

^  Writing,  composing,  devising,  or  teaching  anv 
other  creed  "  was  declared  unlawful,  with  the  fol- 
lowing penalties :  ^  bishops  and  clergy  were  to 
be  deposed,  monks  and  laymen  anathematized." 

On  Oct.  25,  Marcian,  accompanied  by  Pulcheria 
and  the  court,  opened  and  closed  the  sixth  session. 
In  his  address  he  explained  that  he  appeared  in 
person,  as  Constantine  had  done  before  him,  not 
to  overawe  and  coerce  any,  but  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  faith :  his  efforts  and  his  prayers 
were  alilce  directed  to  one  end,  that  all  might 
be  one  in  true  doctrine,  hold  the  same  religion, 
and  honour  the  true  Catholic  faith.  The  arch- 
deacon Aetius  recited  in  his  presence  the  con- 
fession of  fiuth  approved  at  the  previous  session, 
and  the  question  then  put  by  the  emperor :  **  U 
the  opinion  of  all  expressed  in  the  formula  just 
read?"  was  answered  by  a  shout  from  all 
sides,  ^  This  is  the  belief  of  us  all  I  We  are 
unanimous,  and  have  signed  it  unanimously  I 
We  are  all  orthodox !  This  is  the  belief  of  the 
Fathers ;  this  is  the  belief  of  the  Apostles ;  this  is 
the  belief  of  the  orthodox ;  this  belief  hath  saved 
the  world !  Long  live  Mardan,  the  new  Con- 
stantino, the  new  Paul,  the  new  David  I  Long 
live  Pulcheria,  the  new  Helena  I " 

Three  ordinances  brought  by  the  emperor, 
and  referring  to  the  conduct  and  treatment  of 
refVaetory  monks  (such  as  the  Eutychian),  were 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  canons  of  the 
council  (iii.  iv.  Ixx.) ;  and  they,  together  with 
canons  viii.  and  xxiii.  were  probably  found 
sufficient  to  repress  for  a  time  monks  who  went 
"  to  the  royal  aty  of  Constantinople,  and  remain- 
ing there  for  a  long  time,  raised  seditions  and 
disturbed  the  ecdesiastical  state  (xxiiL). 

Imperial  edicts  followed  speedily  after  the 
close  of  the  council  (Nov.  1).  One  dated  March 
13,  452,  was  espedally  directed  against  the 
Eutychians.  They  had  persisted  in  disseminating 
their  *<  foolishness,"  in  spite  of  the  oouncU 
and  the  emperor.  Marcian  now  warned  them 
that  their  contumacy  would  be  sharply  punished, 
and  this  warning  was  presently  carried  into 
effect.  On  July  28,  Eutychians  and  Apollinariana 
were  deprived  of  Uieir  priests,  they  were  forbids 
den  to  hold  meetings,  or  to  live  together  in 
monasteries;  thev  were  to  be  considered  inca- 
pable of  either  inheriting  property  under  a  will 
or  devising  sudi  property  to  their  co-sympa- 
thizers; they  were  to  be  reckoned  unlit  for 
military  service.  Eutychian  priests  who  had  se- 
ceded from  their  post  in  the  church  and  the  monks 
from  Eutyches'  own  monastery  were  banished 
from  Roman  territory.  Their  wrritings  were  to 
be  burnt,  and  the  composer  and  circulator  of 
such  works  was  to  be  punished  with  confifaoation 
of  goods,  and  with  exile.  Dioscorus  and  Eutyches 
were  exiled,  but  the  latter  died  probably  before 
the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect. 

*'With  none  of  those  who   have  been  the 
authors  of  heresies  among  Christians,  was  Mas- 
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phemy  the  fint  intentioD;  nor  did  they  fidl 
from  the  troth  in  a  de«ire  to  dithononr  the 
Deity,  but  rather  from  an  idea  which  each  enter- 
tained, that  he  should  improTe  upon  his  prede- 
oeMon  by  upholding  tnch  and  tnch  doctrines.** 
These  words  of  the  church  historian,  Evagrius 
(i.  ch.  xi.)  follow  his  account  of  the  second  (Le.  the 
Robber)  synod  of  Ephesus,  which  restored  Euty- 
ehes.  They  express  the  belief  of  a  judicially- 
trained  ftind  within  little  more  than  100  years 
after  the  erents  in  question,  and  ther  are  in  sub- 
ttanoe  reproduced  by  ^judicious**  Hooker  (Ecci, 
PoL  w.  ch.  52).  Cyril  ^  had  given  instance  in  the 
body  and  soul  of  man  no  farther  than  only  to 
•nforce  by  example  against  Nestorius,  that  a 
visible  and  invisible,  a  mortal  and  an  immortal 
substance,  may  united  make  one  person.** 
Eutyches  and  his  followers  took  those  words  of 
Cyril,  ^  as  though  it  had  been  hU  drift  to  teach, 
that  even  as  in  us  the  body  and  the  soul,  so  in 
Christ  Qod  and  man  make  but  om$  nature, ...  He 
became  unsound  (in  belief)  by  denying  the  differ- 
ence which  still  continueth  between  the  one  and 
the  other  nature.**  It  was  **  real,  though  erring 
rererenoe  **  which  led  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  broach  his  opinions.  His  ''narrow  mind, 
stiffened  by  seclusion,  and  bewildered  by  harass- 
ing excitement  **  (Bright)  was  in  no  state  in  the 
day  of  his  trial  before  the  synod  of  Constanti- 
nople, to  perceive  to  what  his  teaching  logically 
conducted,  nor  to  accept  the  qualifications  or 
paraphrases  kindly  offered.  He  passed  away,  but 
Eutychianism  exists  still  (Pusey,  CouncUt  of  the 
Chwnch,  p.  25).  It  never  has  and  never  will 
yield  to  edicts  like  those  of  Mardan.  The 
right  fiuth  has  been  defined  by  the  great 
council  which  opposed  both  it  and  Nesto- 
rianism.  "We  must  therafora,**  in  teaching 
ourselves  and  others,  ''keep  warily  a  middle 
course,  shunning  both  that  distraction  of  Persons, 
wherain  Nestorius  went  away,  iind  also  this 
latter  confusion  of  natures,  which  deceived 
Eutyches  "(Hooker). 

Consult  Mansi,  Soar.  Cone  Colhctio,  vi.  vii. ; 
Tillemont,  M^moirei,  kc  xv. ;  Bright,  Hi$tory  of 
the  Chwrck  (313-451) ;  and  works  mentioned  in 
;>rec6ding  notes.  [J.  M.  F.J 

EUTYCHETAB.    tEKTTcniTAE.] 

EUTYCHIA,  April  1,  confessor  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  She  was 
brought  before  the  president  Dulcetiui,  with  six 
other  women.  These  last  were  all  put  to  death 
by  burmng.  She,  being  pregnant,  was  remanded 
to  prison.  Their  Acts  ara  extant  in  Symeon 
Metaphrastes,  and  Ruinart  Axia  Smoera,  p.  392. 

ro.  T.  &] 
EUTYCHIANI8TAE.  Monophysites  ara 
•0  called  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  an  edict 
dated  "  xv.  kal.  April.'*  A.D.  541  {KoveB.  cxxxi. 
14).  The  edict  enacts  that  if  any  one  of  these 
heratici  should  dare  to  erect  a  place  of  worship, 
(spelnncam  suae  incredulitatis)  it  should  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  holy  church  of  that  place 
as  its  own  property.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  them  elsewhera  (e.g.  Timotheus  Presbyter,  de 
Jleoeptione  Haeret,  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxxvi. 
pt.  i.  41).  [T.  W.  D.] 

EUTYCHIANU8  (1),  Nuroidian  bishop,  ad- 
dressed  Cyp.  Ep.  70 ;  Ep.  Syn.  Carth.  sub  Cyp. 
de  Bapt.  Haer.  1.  [K.  W.  B.j 
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EUTYCHIAXUS(S),  saluted  by  the  martTr 
bishops  in  the  mines,  Cyp.  Ep.  7».      [E.  W.  B.J 

EUTYCH1ANU8  (tX  bUhop  of  Rome  fton 
January  ▲.o.  275  to  December  ▲.D.  283,  daring 
a  period  of  8  yean  11  months  and  3  days,  and 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus.  These  are 
the  facts  about  him  given  in  the  Liberian  cata- 
logue, and  comprise  all  that  can  be  relied  on. 
The  truth  of  the  record  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  by  De  Rossi  {^Bom.  SoL  U.  70),  in 
the  papal  crypt  of  the  cemetery  of  fragment* 
of  a  slab  inscribed  EYTYXIANOC  ERIC 
(Eutychianus  episoopus).  hkiht  LSber  Pottt^halie 
he  b  said  to  have  been  martyred,  and  as  a 
saint  and  martyr  he  is  honoured  en  Dec  1 
in  the  Roman  Calendar.  But  his  claim  to  the 
latter  title  is  disproved  by  the  silence  on  :ot 
subject  of  the  earliest  known  recension  of  the 
Lib.  Pont.,  the  Felidan  catalogue,  and  by  his 
name  occurring  in  the  Liberian  Depositio  Eptsco- 
porum,  not  in  the  Depositio  Martyrnm.  The 
Felician  catalogae  speaks  of  him  as  "nadone 
tuscus,  ex  patra  marine,"  and  says  that  he  ap- 
pointed the  blessing  of  fruits  upon  the  altar, 
and  that  he  buried  402  martyrs.  The  later 
editions  of  the  Pontifical  recoid  add  that  it.  was 
beans  and  grapes  only  that  he  ordered  to  be 
blessed  upon  the  altar,  that  it  was  with  his 
own  hand  that  he  buried  so  many  martyrs,  and 
that  he  ordered  that  no  martyr  should  be  buried 
without  a  dalmatic  or  a  purple  oolobium.  Twe 
spurious  decratals  ara  attributed  to  him.  One 
is  to  the  Bishops  of  Baetica,  directing  the  offer- 
ing at  the  altar,  and  benediction  there,  of  grapes 
and  beans,  but  of  other  fruits  at  the  house  of 
the  priest,  and  containing  a  long  disquisition 
about  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  The  other  is 
to  the  Church  of  Sicily,  ragulating  and  con- 
trolling accusations  and  procMdings  against  the 
clergy,  with  a  view  to  their  protection  and  im- 
munity. Ten  decreta  also  appear  as  his  in  the  col- 
lections  of  Qratian,  Ivo,  and  others.  [J.  B— y.] 

EUTYCHLAKUS  (4),  the  first  btshep  of 
Basti  (Baza)  of  whom  any  record  remains ;  sigms 
the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Eliberi,  A.IK  306. 
The  see  of  Basti,  one  of  the  ancient  suffiragans 
of  Toledo,  may  probably  claim  almost  equal 
antiquity  with  that  of  Acd.  The  two  towns 
an  only  twenty-six  miles  apart,  and  wera  in 
1489  made  one  bishopric  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  The  last  bbhop  of  Basti  under  the 
old  order  whose  name  remains  is  Servandus  in 
the  10th  century.  {Eep.  Sagr,  viL  84;  Aguirre- 
Catalani,  ii.  30.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

EUTYCHL\NU8  (0X  bUhop  of  Amasea. 

[EUTVCUIUS  ^6).] 

EUTYCHLANUS  (•%  «  monk  who  had  hia 
abode  in  the  mountain  range  of  Olympus  sepa- 
rating Phrygia  from  Bithynia,  and  who  gained 
there  a  great  reputation,  owing  to  the  many 
miracles  he  was  said  to  perform.  He  lived  in 
the  time  of  Constant! ne,  and,  though  an  adherent 
of  the  Movatian  party,  ho  appean  to  have  en 
joyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  that  emperor 
Socrates,  in  his  EooL  History  (i.  13X  has  pitu 
served  one  of  his  famous  deeds,  which  illustrat«« 
the  growth  of  that  infiuenoe  by  which  the  clergy 
cane  at  last  to  assert  their  superiority  to  tae 
cinl  power.    One  of  the  imperial  bodyguard  had 
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■knl  iato  a  e^ospinicf  against  the  tmperor, 
liibdif  detected  had  takta  to  flight  Ha  was 
iypwladni  ia  Mount  Oljrmpns,  and  put  in 
|DMa  with  a  view  to  executioo.  The  people  of 
be  nifhfcearhood,  compassionating  bU  saffer- 
a^  licked  to  Catyehianus,  entreating  that  he 
nii  preeoTi  the  prisoner's  release.  He  at 
flN|MBiied  to  set  ont  for  Constantinople.  It 
smifNMitad  to  him  that  the  sufleHngs  of 
tbyriMcr  were  so  great  that  he  was  in  danger 
tf  ^Htk  More  he  eonld  be  either  executed  or 
tikmd,  Eatychianus  sent  to  the  gaolers,  re- 
^■ti^  that  the  prisoner  might  be  set  free. 
li  «M  smwered  tliat  it  could  not  be  done 
oflipttt  the  peril  of  their  livts.  Hereupon  he 
tak  i  frimd  with  him,  a  young  Koratian  priest, 
tteoMwho  afterwards  told  £>crates  the  story, 
•fit  ts  tke  prison,  and  demanded  the  prisoner. 
HfeVM  nAusd;  then  the  gates  of  the  prison 
ifwtisnaiiy  opened,  and  when  Eutychianus 
sii  Ui  friend  Auzanon  entered,  the  fetters 
■asfisttlT  fell  from  tho  prisoner.  Eutrchianus 
at«elwitheflt  delay  for  Constantinople  to  re- 
^Mt  what  had  happened,  and  the  emperor, 
srlWfnat  rererence  he  owed  him.  '*  granted 
hn  kii  request  with  a  wUling  mind." 

[W.M.] 

SDTTCHIANU8  (7),  bishop  of  PttUra  in 
Ua^SElchfatcd  for  its  temple  of  Apollo;  one 
itk  ferty  bishops  who  at  the  synod  of  Seleucia, 
ISa,  apid  the  heretical  formula  of  fiiith  drawn 
^  Acadus  of  Caesarea  and  George  of 
(U  Quien,  Oriem$  CkriiL  i.  977; 
iil  ML)  PL  D.] 

ElTVCIilAKUS  (8X  prefect  of  the  prae- 
boa  pBids  at  Constantinople  and  prefect  of 
1^  Esit,  in  which  capacity  an  edict  was  ad- 
^f^  U  him  by  Axcadius,  July  13,  399,  oom- 
'■fisf  him  to  take  measures  for  the  destruction 
*f  nj  psfsa  temples  still  remaining  in  Phoenicia 
^  Tkeod,  xri.  10,  c  16,  p.  283>.  Thb 
■^Haee  was  obtained  through  the  influence 
tf  CWyMstoB.  (Theod.  ff.  £.  r,  29.)  The 
Mt  ^  Eatycbiaans  appears  among  the  wit- 
iting  the  correctness  of  the 
of  the  church  goods  presented  after 
^  welmstiiun  by  Gcrmanus  and  Cassianus. 
f^J)mLf.97.}  An  edict  was  addrassed  to 
Wjils—iy  dated  Not.  18,  A.D.  404,  command- 
^  ^  to  expel  from  the  churches  all  those 
J^nfond  to  eommunicate  with  Arsadus, 
■WjililMy  and  Porphyry,  and  to  preTont  their 
'■^  fcr  worship  elsewhere.  (jOod,  l%eod.  xtL 
*it<,ptl03.)  [E.V.] 

Q?TTCHIAiaJB(9),  buhopof  EpiphanU  in 
fihSeeaada.  He  was  present  at  the  fourth 
^enl  osandl  at  Chalcedon,  ▲.D.  451.  (Mansi, 
<•»«;  U  QttleB,  Or.  CMritt.  u.  917.) 

[J.  de  a] 

mrrCHIANUS  (10),  bishop  of  Boris,  a 
,^  sf  nafurfsln  position  in  the  ecclesiastical 
!  ^"«ai  sf  the  Hellespont.  In  the  sixth  session 
^^  Csoadl  of  Chalcedon,  451,  Diogenes  of 
|^*m»  Us  metropolitan,  subscribed  his  name 
■  ^  ihirnce  to  the  definition  of  the  faith. 
Jr  ^Nca,  Oritrnt  CkritL  U  769 ;  Mansi,  Yii.  164.) 

[L  D.] 
ITTTCHIANUS  (11),  first  bishop  of  Daras 
is;  also  called  JustiniHna  Nora, 
near  the  confines  of  Pertiia.     In 
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506  Thomas  bLihop  of  Amida  baring  been  em« 
ployed  by  the  emperor  Anastasius  in  fortifying 
Daras,  set  some  of  his  clergy  to  superintend  the 
works,  and  among  them  the  presbyter  Euty- 
chianus, who  beaune  the  first  bishop  of  the 
city.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  of  Rhaesina. 
(Assemani.  Bibl,  Or.  it  58,  from  the  Syriac 
Eociea.  Hitt,  of  Zaoharias  of  Melitene  in  Ar- 
menia ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Chr.  iL  998.)       [C.  H.] 

EUTYCUIANUS  (19),  >  cleric  of  the  epi- 
scopal church  of  Adana  in  Cilicia,  one  of  the 
household,  and  a  constant  companion  of  St. 
Theophilus,  the  oeconomu#  or  Tice-dominos  of 
that  church  A.D.  538.  Tliere  is  attributed  to 
him  a  History  of  the  Septntcmos  and  Converaion 
of  St.  Tkeophifuty  the  Greek  MS.  of  which  U 
described  by  Lambecius  among  those  in  the 
imperial  library  of  Vienna  (Latnl>ec.  CommenL 
de  Bibiiotk  Caee.  Vmdob,  ed.  KoUar.  Ub.  riii. 
cod.  11,  num.  9,  p.  156).  Lambecius  bestows 
much  pains  in  sustaining  the  genuineness  of 
the  work,  which  has  been  doubted.  A  Latin 
translation  by  Panlus  Diaconus  of  Naples  is 
giren  by  Surius  and  the  BoUandists  (Sur.  de 
Pnbat,  Hift.  S3,  tom.  i.  Feb.  4,  p.  39 ;  Boll. 
Acta  8S.  4  Feb.  L  483;  Care,  Hi$L  Lit  i.  519). 

[C.  H.] 

EUTTCHIUS  (IX  bUhop  of  MeUtene.  r£u- 
PBTOHIUB  (2).]  [L.  D.] 

EUTTCHIU8  (8)  L,  sixteenth  bbhop  of 
Syracuse  in  the  third  century,  between  Abnuiam 
and  Arthemius.  He  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Pdermo  (Pirri,  SiciUa  SaiTc,  i.  600>      [C.  H.] 

EUTYCHIUB  (8)  IL,  eighteenth  bUhop  of 
Syracuse,  between  Arthemius  and  Chrestns  IIL 
dr.  A.D.  303.  He  b  said  to  ha?e  administered 
the  Eucharist  to  the  celebrated  St.  Luda  of 
Syracuse  at  her  martyrdom  (Pirriy  Sic.  Soar, 
i.  601>  [C.  H.] 

EUTY(3HIU8  (4)  IIL,  twenty-fifth  bishop 
of  Syracuse,  between  Jnlianus  and  Jannarius, 
cir.  500  (Pirri,  Sic.  Sac  L  605).  [C.  H.] 

EUTYCHIUB  (0X  l>i«hop  of  SeleucU  Ferrea 
in  Pisidia,  one  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  ▲.D.  325. 
(Mansi,  U.  695 ;  Le  Quien,  Orietu  Christ,  i.  1053.) 

rL.D.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (6)  (EurrcRiAiiut),  bishop  of 
Amasea,  in  the  district  of  Helenopontua,  in  the 
province  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  a.d.  325 ;  pre- 
sent at  the  council  of  Nicaea.  (Mansi,  iL  694  d  ; 
Le  Quien,  OrieHs  ChrisL  i.  525.)  He  is  especially 
connected  with  the  martyr-bishop  of  Amasea,  his 
predecessor,  Basilius  or  Basileus  [Basiuus,  Vol.  I. 
p.  298],  who  in  his  last  letter  to  the  church  of 
Amasea  (Baronius,  316,  xxii.)  had  expressed  a 
hope  that  Eutychius  the  son  of  Callistratus 
should  be  named  his  successor.  [F.  A.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (7),  bishop  of  Smyrna,  one  cf 
the  fathers  of  Nicea,  ▲.D.  325.  (Mansi,  iL  695  » ; 
Le  Quien,  Or.  Chr.  i.  741.)  [C.  H.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (SX  bishop  of  SaUla.  [EVB- 

THIUS.] 

EUTYCHa'S  (9),  bishop  of  Philippopolis  in 
Thracia.  Signed  the  epistle  of  the  Eusebian 
bishops  to  the  African  church,  A.D.  344.  (Mansi, 
iii.  139,  and  Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ,  i.  115G.) 

[J.  de  S.J 
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EUTYCHIUB  (lOX  >  biikop  of  an  nnnaiaed 
tee  who  signed  the  aoU  of  the  oonncil  of  Saidica, 
A.D.  347  (Athanu.  Apolog.  adv,  Aritm,  c  iiL 
f  50.)  [K.  v.] 

BUT Y0HIU8  (11),  occnw  in  the  ChrmUoon  of 
Jerome,  sob  ann.  849,  ai  the  fint  of  the  biahopa 
intruded  bj  the  Acaciane  into  the  see  of  Jeru- 
salem after  the  deposition  of  Cyril  bj  Acacins. 
He  is  mentioned  by  no  other  authoritj.  Tille- 
mont  {MOn,  Eod,  tL  425)  suggests  that  he 
may  have  been  the  same  with  Eutychius,  bishop 
of  ISleutheropolis  [Euttohius  (13h  See  Tille- 
mont's  note  on  the  intruded  biuiops  of  Jeru- 
salem, tUL  782.  [E.  v.] 

BXJTTCHIU8  (19),  a  bishop  deposed  at  the 
same  time  as  Auacius,  by  the  semi-Arian  Action 
at  Selenda,  A.D.  359  (Socr.  JET.  E,  ii.  40). 

[E.V.1 

BUTYCHIUS  (18),  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis 
(HebronX  in  Palaestina  Prima.  He  succeeded 
Theophilus  on  his  translation  to  Castabali  in 
Cilida.  Eutychius  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
orthodox  &ith  under  Maximus,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  enmity  he  conceived  for  Maximus's 
successor,  Cyril,  led  him  to  attach  himself  to 
Cyril's  bitter  enemy,  Acadus  of  Caesarea,  and 
to  profess  his  theological  yiews.  At  the  synod 
of  Seleuda,  359,  he  signed  Acadu^'s  semi-Arian 
formula  CMansi,  iii.  322).  After  the  condemna- 
tion of  Athanasius  by  the  Eusebian  synod  at 
^^$^  Milan,^Ae5;  Eusebius  of  Vercellae,  one  ot  the 
three  Ushops  who  nobly  refbsed  to  sign  the  sen- 
tence, was  banished  to  Eleutheropolis,  where  he 
was  subsequently  joined  by  his  fellow  confessor 
to  the  truth,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  whose  original 
place  of  exile  had  been  Oermanicia.  Eutychius 
is  charged  with  haying  treated  both  the  bishops 
with  yiolence  and  contumely.  It  is  asserted 
that  when  Lucifer  was  celebrating  the  holy 
communion  with  a  handful  of  orthodox  belieyers, 
the  doors  being  closed,  Eutychius  forcibly  broke 
the  door  down,  and  interrupted  the  sacnd  rite, 
carrying  off  the  sacred  vessels  and  books,  and 
dispersing  the  communicants.  (Maroell.  et 
Faustin.  Libtr  Precum  ad  I%eodomwn,  p.  89.) 
Epiphanius  charges  him  with  being  a  Catholic  at 
heart,  but  concealing  his  belief  for  the  sake  of 
ntaining  his  bishopric  This  he  seems  to  have 
done  till  his  death,  although  he  was  excommuni- 
cated and  deposed  by  the  party  opposed  to  him  at 
Seleuda.  In  A-D.  363  he  signed  the  synodal 
letter  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Antioch,  in- 
cluding Meletius,  Acadus,  and  Eusebius  of  Samo- 
sata  to  the  emperor  Joyian,  on  the  consub- 
stantiality  of  the  Divine  Word.  (Socr.  ff,  E. 
UL  25;  Labbe,  ii.  828.)  Jerome  speaks  of 
Eutychius  having  been  one  of  Epiphanius  s  hearers 
"in  monasterio,"  while  the  latter  was  still  a 
presbyter,  le,  before  ▲.D.  368  (Hieron.  Epiti.  ad 
Pammach.  61 ;  i.  660 ;  Epiphan.  Baeres.  IxxiiL 
No.  23-27).  [Eutychius  (11).]  [E.  V.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (14)  (Ttchicub),  bbhop  of 
Erythrae  in  the  province  of  Asia,  pre^nt  at  the 
coundl  of  Ephesus  a.d.  431.  (Le  Qnien,  Oriem 
Christ  i.  727 ;  Mansi,  iv.  1156,  1215.)  [L.  D.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (10),  bishop  of  Hadrianopolis  in 
Vetus  Epirus,  present  both  at  the  second  coundl 
•f  Ephesus,  *'  the  Latrocininm,"  A-d.  449  (Mansi, 
Vi.  929),  and  at  the  oecumenical  council  of  Cbal- 
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cedon,  451.  (Kansi,  vii.  124;*Le  Quien,  Onem 
CkritU  ii.  141.)  (X.  D.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (16),  bishop  of  Trani,  prmal 
at  the  fifth  and  sixth  Roman  synods  under  popi 
Symmachus  in  503  and  Oct,  504,  aocoidiaj 
to  the  reckoning  of  Dahn  (JHe  K9mge  Hri 
Germanen),  who  accepts,  with  a  slight  altcritioi^ 
the  arrangement  of  Hefele,  {  220.  See  Maa^ 
viii.  299  and  315.  All  subscriptions  to  the  fifU 
synod  must  be  received  with  caution. 

[A.H.aA] 

EUTYCHIUS  (17),  bishop  of  Coom,  S23i 
Cappelletti,  U  CkieM  dmalia,  xi.  525;  Ughel^ 
rtoL  Socr.  y.  260.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (IS),  ST.,  patriarch  of  0» 
stantinople.  His  biography,  composed  by  hk 
chaplain  Eustathius,  lus  been  presenred  entire 
[EUSTATBIUB  (4).] 

Eutychius  was  bom  at  Theium  in  Fhrrfi 
drc  A.I1.  512.  His  Esther  Alexander  was  i 
general  under  Belisarius ;  his  mother's  asm 
was  Synesia.  It  is  not  dear  whether  it  wa 
to  Constantinople  or  to  AugustopoUi,  sn  epj 
scopal  dty  in  Fiirygia,  that  be  went  at  the  sg 
of  twdve  to  study  under  the  care  of  his  graiM 
&ther  Hesydiius,  a  presbyter  and  the  tnasnn 
of  the  cathedraL  After  his  educatisn  w< 
finished,  he  thought  of  becoming  a  monk ;  bi 
the  bishop  of  Amasea,  in  Hdenopontns,  hearii 
of  it  entered  him  among  hia  dergy,  mi  mM 
him  pass  through  all  thed^rees  of  the  uiai^ 
intending  him  even  for  the  episcopate.  Ti 
bishop  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and  Eat; 
chins  assumed  the  moniwtie  habit  at  Amasea,  i 
the  age  of  thirty,  drc  A  JX  542. 

At  some  coundl  that  was  being  held  at  Co 
stantinople,  towards  the  end  of  the  patriar^ 
of  Mennas,  Eutychius,  then  archlmaDdril 
attended  as  apocrisiarius  for  the  bishop 
Amasea,  who  was  ilL  Eustathius  calls  tt 
coundl  the  fifth  of  Constantinople ;  hat  tfa 
did  not  commence  until  553,  wltm  Mennai  « 
dead.  Perhaps  we  are  to  understand  some  p 
liminary  gathering  held  in  preparation  for 
The  archimandrite  had  the  honour  of  bei 
lodged  at  the  palace  of  the  patriarch,  and 
won  his  esteem  that  Mennas  begged  him  d<i 
to  leave  him,  and  pointed  him  out  to  hit  deij 
with  the  words,  ^  That  man  will  be  my  si 
cesser.**  Eutychius  earned  the  admiratioo 
the  emperor  also.  One  day,  in  a  confM 
before  Justinian,  the  question  was  discntf 
whether  the  living  could  pass  soitoice  on  i 
dead.  Eutychius  supported  the  aifirmative 
quoting  the  example  of  Jouah,  who  dug  up  i 
bones  of  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf  s 
burnt  them.  This  opinion  suitins  the  empd 
and  clergy,  Eutychius  was  loaded  with  honoi 
and  became  an  intimate  of  the  imperial  cod 
Mennas  died  in  552,  probably  on  August  I 
and  while  his  body  lay  in  state  Justinian  nw 
natecl  Eutychius  to  an  assembly  of  the  seal 
and  clergy  for  the  patriarchatis 

At  the  beginning  of  553  Eutychius  wrote 
pope  Vigil  ius  who  was  then  at  Rome,mskj 
his  profesuon  of  the  catholic  fiuth,  dedaring 
acceptance  of  the  four  councils  and  the  hit 
of  St.  Leo,  and  requesting  Vigilius  to  prt^ 
over  the  coundl  that  was  to  be  held  on  I 
j  question  of  the  Three  Chapters.  Vig<lh»  rcfitf 
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ai  Eitjehics  sbared  the  first  pUoe  io  the 
tMoUf  with  the  patriarchf  Apollinarias  of 
ilandrit  tod  Domninns  of  Antioch.  In  oon- 
jnetioB  vHh  thete  he  even  went  eo  far  as  to 
Brik  VigUiis  again  to  the  second  session,  but 
tiipipeczeiued  himself  on  the  ground  of  ill- 
iaik.  Tke  subscription  of  Entychius  to  the 
icii  if  ibis  Bjmod,  which  sat  fh>in  May  5  to 
Jw  %  &53,  b  a  summary  of  the  decrees  against 
tklfaseOu^yters. 

At  text  important  erent  in  the  patriarchate 
•f  Eotyebiiis  wis  his  riolent  collision  in  564 
vitk  JoitiBiaB,  when  this  emperor  adopted  the 
tofltKif  the  A^thartodooetae.  Entychins,  in 
tiflsg  address,  demonstrated  the  incompatibility 
«f  tist  theory  with  Scripture ;  but  Justinian 
intii  oa  Us  sabseribing  to  it,  and  finding  him 
laMBprwniiing,  ordered  his  arrest. 

Oi  Jaa.  ti,  565,  Entychins  was  celebrating  the 
iMUkj  of  St  Timotheus  in  the  church  adjoin- 
ostkHormisdas  palace  (ef.  Du  Cange,  Cpoiii, 
Or.  Uk  0.  p.  96,  lib.  It.  p.  93,  ed.  1729)  and 
taat  the  buy  tfli»le,  enga^  in  the  communion 
crrki,  when  an  officer  with  a  band  of  soldiers 
^^  isto  the  patriarchal  residence,  and  at 
lof^  catered  the  church,  and  carried  the  patri- 
nckiway.  Entychins  was  first  taken  to  a  mon- 
■lery  eaflcd  Choracudia,  and  on  the  following 
4t  tt  that  of  St  Osias  near  Chalcedon. 

Tbt  ogkth  day  after  this  outrage,  Justinian 
aiy  aa  aaaembly  of  princes  and  prelates,  to 
ffM  be  sammoned  Entychins.  Tlie  charges 
ifiiMt  bim  were  trifling  and  absurd:  that 
bt  md  ointaients,  that  he  ate  delicate  meats, 
tbd  he  prared  long.  Cited  thrice,  Entychins 
i^fiei  thst  he  would  only  come  if  he  were  to 
hjadfed  eaaoaically,  in  lus  own  dignity,  and  in 
MOBail  of  his  clergy.  Condemned  by  default, 
ksai «it  to  aa  island  in  the  Propontis  named 
fkiaapm  He  landed  at  night  in  a  storm,  and 
^  eoa&rted  in  the  morning  by  the  drcnm- 
*a»  that  the  first  thing  on  which  hb  eyes 
tttad  wai  a  cross  painted  on  the  wall  with  the 
■Kriytba,  "Chrbt  u  with  yon:  stand  firm," 
naehsm  against  earthquakes.  He  was  next 
■>  te  hb  old  monastery  at  Amasea,  where  he 
^  tvetve  yean  and  fire  months. 

Esrtakbiu  relates  many  wonderful  works  per^ 
Cvned  by  Eotydiius  in  his  exile,  all  acts  of 
i«IiB&  and  possibly  both  the  diseases  and  the 
*ni  in  true  bat  exaggerated. 

Ob  the  death  of  Joannes  Scholasticus,  whom 
^a^oin  bad  put  in  the  patriarchal  chair,  the 
l>^  ef  Cottrtaatinople  loudly  demanded  the 
1*^  of  Entychins.  Justinian  was  dead, 
'Ma  U.  had  succeeded,  and  had  associated 
^  Unself  the  young  Tiberius.  The  emperors 
iMnilitiiy  sent  an  honourable  deputation  to 
^■Ms  to  bring  back  Entychins,  eren  if  he 
^  uwiUiag ;  but  hu  joy  was  great,  and, 
ni  blessed  the  monasteij  and  people,  he 
*toed  to  Constantinople.  There  an  immense 
*aNx*e  met  bim,  shouting  aloud,  **  Blessed  b 
■thstesmeth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and 
*6l9fy  to  Ood  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace." 
^laMlbaablc  imitation  of  our  Lord  he  entered 
^  oly  en  aa  aas's  colt,  OTor  garments  spread 
*^  ground,  the  crowd  carrying  palms, 
J*f  sad  singing.  The  whole  city  was 
**»Mted,  public  banquets  were  held,  new 
pfiap  inaugurated.  Next  day  he  was  met 
%  Ihi  tun  emperors  with  conspicuous  honour 


at  the  church  of  the  Virgin  in  Blachemac.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  Great  Church,  which  was 
filled  from  end  to  end,  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
blessed  the  multitude.  He  afterwards  dbtri* 
bnted  the  communion  during  the  space  of  six 
hours,  as  all  wbhed  to  receive  the  elements  firom 
hb  own  hands.  The  date  of  hb  restoration  was 
October,  577. 

On  Sept  26,  578,  in  the  lifetime  of  Justin, 
Tiberius  was  crowned  by  Eutychius  (Zonar. 
iifina^.  lib.  xiv.  {  11 ;  Du  Cange,  Fam,  August, 
p.  85),  and  on  Oct  5  Justin  died.  Theophanea 
makes  the  mbtake  of  describiaff  Eutychius  as 
offering  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  the  association 
of  Tiberius  in  the  empire,  whereas  he  was  not 
recalled  till  afterwards. 

Towards  the  end  of  hU  life  Eutychius  main- 
tained in  a  book  on  the  resurrection,  now  lost, 
that  after  the  resurrection  the  body  will  be  more 
subtle  than  air,  and  no  longer  palpable.  Gregory 
the  Great,  then  residing  at  Constantinople  as 
delegate  of  the  Roman  church,  felt  himself 
bound  to  oppose  thb  opinion.  Gregory  leant  on 
Luke  xxir.  ^9,  **  Handle  me  and  see ;  for  a  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have." 
Eutychius  said  this  was  a  sign  granted  to  prove 
the  Resurrection  to  the  Apostles.  Gregory 
replied  that  it  would  be  a  curious  sign  if  it  was 
to  give  us  a  doubt  Eutychius  answered  that 
though  the  Bodv  might  be  palpable  then,  it 
grew  more  subtle  after.  Christ  being  raised 
dieth  no  more,  rejoined  Cbegory  (Rom.  tl  9). 
Flesh  and  blood  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God,  answered  Eutychius  (1  Cor.  xv.  50). 
Flesh,  responded  Gregory,  has  two  meanings  in 
Scripture,  human  nature,  and  sin*s  corruption. 
The  result  of  the  discussion  was  that  each 
adhered  to  hb  own  opinion.  The  emperor 
Tiberius  talked  to  the  dbputants  separately, 
and  tried  to  reconcile  them ;  but  the  breach  was 
persbtent  Finally,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
book  to  be  burnt.  It  happened  immed'ately 
afterwards  that  both  Eutydiius  and  Gregorj 
fell  ill.  Gregory  recovered,  but  Eutychius 
died.  He  was  vbited  by  the  emperor  on  hb 
deathbed,  and  gave  him  hb  blessing.  He 
breathed  hb  last  quietly  on  Sunday  after  Easter 
Day,  April  5,  582,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Some 
of  hb  friends  told  Gregory  that,  a  few  minutes 
before  hb  end,  he  touched  the  skin  of  his  hand, 
saying,  ''I  confess  that  in  thb  flesh  we  shall 
rise  again."  Thb  was  probably  compatible  with 
his  previous  view,  but  at  any  rate  Gregory 
availed  himself  of  thb  excuse  to  leave  the 
matter  alone  (Paul.  Diac  Vit.  Oreg,  Mag,  lib.  L 
capp.  9,  27-30 ;  Vit.  Oreg.  ex  ejut  Script,  lib.  i. 
cap.  5,  §§  6-8 ;  Greg.  Mag.  Moral,  xiv.  {  72-74). 

The  chronology  of  hb  life  here  followed  is 
that  fixed  by  Henschen  in  his  introductory  argu- 
ment to  the  life  by  EusUthius  (Boll.  Acta  88. 
6  Ap.  L  550). 

The  literary  remains  of  Eutychius  are  his 
Letter  to  pope  Vigilius  already  mentioned, 
printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Mansi  (ix.  186)^ 
and  by  Migne  (Pat,  Lai.  Ixix.  63;  PoA.  Or 
Ixxxvi.  2401),  and  some  fragments  of  a  Dieoouree 
on  Easter  and  tke  Holy  Euchariet.  One  portion 
of  this,  in  Greek,  was  first  published  by  Mai  in 
hb  CUueid  Audores  (x.  488);  two  more,  in 
Greek,  afterwards  appeared  in  his  Script.  Vet, 
Nova  Collect,  (ix.  623).  The  set  of  fragments, 
which  Mai  -also  discovered  *n  a  Catena  on  6t. 
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Luke  by  Kioetu,  he  coUtcted  under  the  whowt 
title,  adding  a  Latin  tnwslation,  in  his  BibUoih. 
Abe.  (t.  ir.  p.  54),  and  thw  waa  reprinted  by 
Migne,  Paint,  Graec  IxxxtL  2391).  In  this 
treatise  Entychias  argues  against  the  Qnarto- 
decimans,  against  the  HydroparasUtae  who  used 
water  only  instead  of  wine  at  oommnnion  (he 
says  that  the  only  apostolic  tradition  is  the 
mixture  of  bothX  apUnst  certain  schismatic 
Armenians  who  used  only  wine,  and  against 
some  Greeks  and  Armenians  who  adored  the 
•leroenls  as  soon  as  they  were  offered  and  before 
consecration.  The  lost  work  of  Eutychius  was 
a  discourse  on  the  manner  of  existence  of  reason- 
able natures  in  space,  a  sort  of  physical  theory 
of  the  future  life.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  treatise 
of  Eustratius  of  Constantinople  (^De  Vita  /Wjio- 
tarmn  StatUf  cap.  14),  who  says  the  object  of  the 
work  was  to  prove  that  the  soul  is  not  liable  to 
corruption.  Tlie  title,  which  is  all  that  surriTos, 
runs,  vf^l  rfir  iw  r^^  itarA  Zt&rtpm  X^yer 
•^(rmVts  yufOfUwMf  ktyutmv  md  rsspdr,  which 
Allatius  translates  De  tts  quiaectmdo  modo  naiwra 
sua  fiwU  M  hoa,  notione  videlioet  et  tola  maUe 
praedUit,  The  Greek  and  Latin  are  to  be  found 
in  Lso  Allatius  {De  UtriuMqm  Eocletiae  de 
Purgat.  Contens,  p.  433),  and  the  Latin  alone 
in  La  Bigne,  Max,  Bid,  Patr.  xxtII  433. 

The  Ufe  by  Euitathius  was  in  the  Venetian 
Library,  and  was  edited  by  Lipomanus,  Surins, 
and  Petrus  Frandscus  Zinus.  Another  copy 
was  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  and  had  belonged  to  Paulus  Rham* 
nusius. 

Eutychius  was  celebrated  as  a  saint  by  the 
Greeks  on  April  6.  His  name  is  found  in  the 
Metrical  Ephemerisand  in  the  Muscorite  Tables. 
The  emperor  Basil's  Menologu  has  a  short  bio- 
graphy of  him.  Molanns  mentions  him  in  his 
^ttctarJum  Utuardi* 

(Patr,  Oraec.  Ixxxix.  |{  2270-2389 ;  Holland. 
AA.  8S,  Ap.  L  548 ;  76.  App.  p.  lix.  in  Greek ; 
8uriu8,  de  Prob.  HitL  88,  Apr.  p.  82 ;  Eragr. 
iv.  37 ;  Theoph.  Chronogr,  193,  201,  202,  203, 
210,  211,  212,  213 ;  Cave,  L  527.)   [W.  M.  S.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (19X  bishop  of  Tyndarium  (on 
the  north  coast  of  Sicily),  is  encouraged  by 
Gregory  the  Great  (Lib.  iii.  indict,  xi.  EpM,  62, 
Migne,  Ixxvii.  659),  to  persevere  in  the  conver- 
sion of**  quosdam  idolorum  cultores  atque  Angel- 
liorum  dogmatis."  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (10),  bbhop  of  Melos  m  the 
Aegean,  present  at  the  sixth  general  council, 
A.D.  680.  (Le  Quien,  Onms  Christ,  i.  945; 
Mansi,  xi.  616.)  [L.  D.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (tlX  Aug.  24,  legendary 
disciple  of  St.  John  the  AposUe.  He  was  bom 
at  Sebastopolis.  Basil's  Menoiogy  strangely  re- 
presents Eutychius  as  joining  St.  Paul  and 
suffering  with  him  after  the  death  of  St.  John. 
According  to  the  same,  he  was  flung  into  a 
furnace,  from  which  he  escaped  unhurt,  and 
after  visiting  St.  John's  flock  at  Ephesus, 
returned  to  his  own  city,  where  he  died,  accord- 
ing to  Holanus,  by  a  martyr's  death.    [G.  T.  S.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (28),  presbyter  and  martyr, 
by  some  commemorated  on  April  15,  by  others 
•n  May  15,  and  by  them  named  Eutitius.  He 
Ured  at  Ferentinum,  an  ancient  episcopal  city 
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of  Etruria,  when  he  sufiered,  either  aboul 
A.D.  269  or  else  during  the  Diocletian  peneco- 
tion,  in  company  with  the  bishop  Diooysiiu. 
His  memory  has  been  celebrated  by  Gregory  the 
Great  in  his  Viahg,  lib.  ui.  c  38,  when  it  it 
related  how  the  martyr  appeared  to  Redemptu 
bishop  of  Ferentinum  and  foretold  the  horron 
of  the  Lombard  invasion.  St.  Gregory  atsnres 
us  that  he  had  this  story  from  St.  Rcdanptns 
himself,  who  lived  in  his  own  time.  The  visioa 
appeared  in  560.  The  Lombaid  invasion  took 
piace  in  566.  Gragory  wrote  his  Diatoguts  iz 
593.  {Bom,  MarL  Apr.  15;  BolL  Adtn  88, 
Ap.  ii.  378.)  J.  S.  Assemani  in  hb  Jk  ameHi 
Fertfdmie  (1745)  has  an  exhaustive  dissertatioa 
on  this  saint,  his  name,  church,  and  festival,  dis- 
tinguishing him  from  other  sainU  of  the  ssme 
name.  [O.T.  S.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (»),  Feb.  4,  martyr  at  Borne 
under  Maximian,  A.D.  304.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  Callistus,  where  his  tomb  was 
aifterwards  ornamented  by  pope  Damasns,  dr. 
384.  [Daiusdb.]  In  Acta  88.  BoO,  Feb.  L  458, 
will  be  found  acopy  of  an  inscription  on  anaible 
tablet,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  martyr  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  wherein  Dunssas 
laid  down  a  marble  oavement.  (Femrios,  OdeL 
88,)  [0.  T.  S.] 

EUTYCHIUS  (»4),  son  of  Polyeuctns  ol 
Melitene,  an  Armenian  martyr  under  the  pnti^ 
dent  Antiochus,  A.A.  311,  Maximian  bang 
emperor.    (Baron.  Anmal,  311,  xxL)  [G.  T.  S.] 

EUTYCHIUS  («5),  Jan.  20,  martyr  witli 
Bassus,  Eusebius,  and  Basilides,  in  the  Diodetisa 
persecution.  Thev  held  a  high  poaition  in  looM 
one  of  the  imperisi  households,  where  they  w«n 
so  impressed  by  the  courage  and  steadfrstnsft.  oj 
a  martyr,  Theopemptus,  that  they  too  embrued 
the  faith,  for  which  they  suflertd  in  varkwj 
ways.  Eutychius  was  bound  to  four  stakes 
which  being  allbwed  to  rebound,  tore  him  int^ 
pieces.    (Has.  ifcn.)  [G.T.S.] 

EUTYCHIUS  («$),  A.i>.  356,  subdeacon  d 

Alexandria,  martyred  by  the  Arimns  in  the  perse 

cution  of  the  Alexandrian  church.    This  accoanl 

is  given  of  him  by  Athanasius:  "Imitating  Um 

Scythians,  the  Arians  seised  Eutydiics,  a  sob 

deacon,  who  honourably  served  the  chur^ ;  a» 

when  they  had  got  him  beaten  on  the  back  witj 

bulls'  hides  almost  to  the  point  of  death,  the; 

demanded  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  mhMtf 

not  any  men  chance  mines,  but  in  particnl« 

those  that  an  called  Phaeno,  where  a  oondemae 

homicide  would  be  unable  to  live  more  than 

few  days.  Ai^  what  is  stUl  more  extraordinary 

they  would  not  allow  him  even  a  few  hours  to  li 

healed  of  his  woumls,  but  got  him  sent  out  on  tii 

road  forthwith,  saying,  that  If  that  were  done  ^ 

would  tremble  and  join  them.    But  he  had  b< 

gone  far  when,  prevented  by  the  pain  of  Ij 

wounds  from  reaching  the  mines,  he  died  on  tl 

way.    He  died  rejoicing,  for  he  had  gained  U 

glory  of  martyrdom;   but  the  impious  per* 

enters  not  even  then  wew  toudied  with  shan^ 

but  as  it  is  written,  *  having  cruel  bowels,*  at\| 

accomplishing  this  crime,  again  devised  a  d« 

of  Satanic  darkness.     For  when  there  came  saj 

pliants  from  the  people  to  beg  pity  for  Eutydiil 

they  ordered  four  excellent  men  of  fr^  birth  ; 

be  arrested,  one  of  whom  was  HermiaS|  who  ns 
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linA  tlie  feet  of  beggars ;  theM  the  general 
«j«id  to  W  Wrilj  looarged  and  thro  vn  into 
^m,  Bvt  the  Ariann,  more  heartless  even 
tkaScTtiiisBi^ieeiiigthat  thej  did  not  die  of 
tk ^«f  tiM  bcattnXf  hegan  to  expostulate  and 
tkMtci.  We  thall  write,  cried  thej,  to  the 
nuAt,  lad  tell  them  that  yon  did  not  flog 
tM  to  eir  taste.  Frightened  at  these  words, 
kmoblifed  tosoonrge  them  again.  During 
ftc  pisiiluMBt,  knowing  why  thejr  were  beaten, 
mA  ttwUm  tWj  had  been  slandered,  <  It  b  for 
tkmU,'  thcj  said,  <  that  we  are  beaten ;  we 
^  sot  oDuiimicate  with  heretics ;  flog  on  as 
m  ffl],  joa  will  be  judged  hy  God  for  this.' 
uat  VII  all  they  said.  The  persecutors  wished 
t^tshtiaprisoBed  till  death  released  them ; 
tetki  people  of  God,  watching  their  opportu- 
■Ij, be||sd mercy  finr  them;  and  after  seren 
4fi«Mfethey  were  dismissed."  (Athanaa. 
9jijpi  pan  1,  PL  300  in  Pktr.  Graec  xxrl  765 ; 
ii.a  BsUaad.  26  Mart  iii.  p.  620.) 

[W.  M.  8.] 

KlfnCHIUS  (IT),  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and 
I  Hityr  a.Dl  437  with  three  others,  Arcadius, 
hUi,  aid  Ptachasins,  during  the  Vandal  per* 
■eatMa  in  Africa.  Refusing  to  join  in  com- 
■DM  witk  the  Arians,  they  were  put  to 
h<L  (IVasper.  Aqnit.  Chnm,  p.  746.  Patr. 
Ut  i. 597;  baronii  Aiuial.  jl.d.  437,  i.) 

[G.  T.  8.] 

KTTCUIUB  m\  a  leading  person  among 
At  Qorts^ednuBs  of  Philadelphia  in  Lydia, 
pniM  open  ia  431,  by  the  Nestorian  Jacobus, 
ttHik  frooi  bishop  Theophanes  a  restoration  to 
•Ml  annQDioB.  He  also  signed  the  sym- 
Mh  of  Jscobns.  (Labbe,  Cone.  iii.  675,  678, 
•it)  [Cmiwwct  (!>]  [T.  W.  D.] 

nnrCHIUS  (W),  one  of  the  itoxi/uip^pf 
^  A^Xfrsi,  as  they  called  themselTes,  who, 
*>W  by  CWrosus,  made  an  appeal  to  the 
^'W  MsKtan  in  the  Entychian  interest  in 
^  451,  sski&f  (or  a  general  council  (Labbe,  ir. 
^^  Tk%  orthodox  archimandrites,  sitting  in 
(WcooacH  of  Chalcedon  before  their  Eutychian 
^^m  were  snmmoned,  would  not  recognise 
^  ■  u  archimandrite,  but  described  him  as 
U«ftaf  to  the  Basilica  of  Celerius  or  Celes- 
^  (I*hbe,  ir.  518.)  [C.  G.] 

U  TICUIUS  (lOXo^CoBstantinople,  founder 

^**»tL    [ECKOmCDTTCHLlin.] 

KrnrCHinB  (tlX  •  holy  man  in  the  dbtriot 
*"vria,  who  was  called  to  be  abbat  of  a  monaa- 
^  ■  bis  ndghbourhood.  For  a  quaint  and 
*<Mia(  aiory  of  him  and  his  friend  Florentius 
«GN|.|b^  DiaL  Ub.  Ui.  cap.  15;  Migne, 
M.Stt.  (MabUloB,  Jcia  83,  O.&B.  i.  120.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

^TTGHIUS  (St),  a  prefect,  bearer  of  a 
*^«f  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  calls  him 
^■Haificus»''toCiridanus,May602.  (Greg. 
■V-  %.  lib.  ziL  ind.  T.  ep.  34 ;  Patr.  Ut. 
«.  1144.)  [a  H.] 

JffYCHIUS  (SS),  the  last  known  exarch  of 
y^«>  His  predecesaor  Paul,  who  had  been 
^^  by  the  onperor  to  take  or  kill  the  pope 
•  aecsaat  ef  his  resistance  to  the  Iconoclastic 
^(^  bd  been  killed,  ▲.D.  727,  in  an  engage- 
^  it  Bsvenna  between  his  own  followers  imd 
"'J'Pporttrs  of  image  worship*  The  emperor 
r.  nooB.— VOL.  n. 
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then  sent  the  patrician  and  eunuoh  Eutychioi 
(who  had  been  formerly  exarch  according  !• 
Anastas.  Uber  Pomiif,  Greg.  ii.  §  185,  but  it  does 
not  appear  when)  to  Naples  to  carry  out  hit 
desinu  against  pope  Gregory  II.  Eutychius  sent 
a  subordinate  to  Rome  to  take  tha  pope's  life,  who. 
was  discorered,  and  whom  the  Romans  desired  to 
kill,  but  the  pope  restrained  them.  They  than 
anathematized  the  exarch,  and  told  him  that, 
they  would  willingly  die  for  their  pope.  Euty- 
chius tried  to  brilM  the  Lombard  king  Liutprand 
and  the  dukes  to  combine  with  him  against  the 
pope,  but  in  rain.  After  this  he  prolMbly  went 
to  Rarenna.  The  chronology  of  the  erents  ia ' 
here  uncertain,  but  probably,  before  729,  Ra- 
renna was  attacked  by  Liutprand,  Classis  da* 
stroyed,  and  the  town  ultimately  taken  by  hia 
nephew  Hildehrand  and  Peredeus  duke  of 
Vicenza.  The  exarch  fled  to  Venice,  and  Gregory 
IL  wrote  to  the  doge  (Jrsus,  and  to  Antoninua 
patriarch  of  Grado,  in  the  following  remarka«blt 
words,  **  ut  ad  pristinum  statum  sanctae  Reipub* 
licae  in  Imperiau  senritiodominorum  flliorumqno 
nostrorum  Leonis  et  Constantini  magnorum  Im* 
peratorum  ipsa  rerocetur  Rarennatum  ciritas.** 
A  Venetian  fleet  under  the  doge  at  once  went  to 
Rarenna.  Hildehrand  was  captured,  Peredeua 
killed,  and  Eutychius  reinstated.  At  this  timo 
we  are  told  the  army  of  Rarenna  and  the  Vene- 
tians, in  the  forrour  of  their  faith  as  image* 
worshippers,  would  haro  elected  another  emperor 
if  the  pope  had  not  forbidden  them.  {Androat 
Danduii  Ckromoom,  iii.  2-5  in  Muratori,  SS.  xiL 
135 ;  Jokannii  Chfim,  Venetum  in  Pertx,  Monmm, 
rii.  12 ;  Paulus  Diaconus,  ri.  54.) 

In  729  Eutychius  entered  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Liutprand,  and  they  combined  for  an 
expedition  to  the  south,  Eutychius  to  take  Rome, 
Liutprand  to  subdue  the  dukes  of  Benerento  and 
Spoleto.  The  dukes  submitted,  and  the  combined 
forces  appeared  before  Rome.  At  this  critical 
moment  Gregory  appeared  in  Liutprand's  camp, 
and  induced  him  to  submit  to  the  church.  At 
the  kmg*s  request  the  pone  consented  to  be  re- 
conciled to  the  exarch,  and  when  Tiberius  Peta- 
sius,  an  usurper,  rebelled  against  the  empire  in 
Tuscany,  the  pope  sent  assistance  with  the  forcea 
of  Eutychius  against  him.  llberius  was  defeated, 
and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople.  (  Vita  Greg, 
IL  in  LUber  PonHfoalis,  Migne,  cxxriii.  981-983.) 

With  Gregory  III.  (731-741)  the  next  pope, 
Eutychius  was  on  friendly  terms,  and  sent  him 
six  columns  of  onyx.  These  were  placed  in  8t. 
Peter's,  and  adorned  with  figures  of  Christ,  tho 
Apostles,  and  other  saints ;  doubtless  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  Iconoclasts.  In  743  Liutpnid 
began  pressing  upon  the  exarchate,  and  when  ho 
was  preparing  to  besiege  Rarenna,  Eutychius 
and  John  the  archbishop  sent  to  ask  help  from 
pope  2^acharias.  The  pope  sent  an  embassy  to 
Liutprand  in  rain,  went  to  Rarenna  where  ho 
was  warmly  receired  by  the  exarch  and  tho 
people,  and  then  went  on  to  the  court  of  Pa? ia. 
The  king  submitted,  and  agreed  to  restore  to  tho 
empire  the  conquests  he  had  made.  After  thia 
we  hare  no  further  certain  knowledge  of  Eutr- 
chius.  In  749  king  Rachis  is  pressing  upon  tho 
Pentapolis,  and  in  751  king  Astol^  datft  a 
diploma  at  the  palace  of  Rarenna ;  751  is  there- 
fore the  approximate  date  of  tho  fall  of  thf 
exarchate,  and  it  is  generally  assumed,  thoug^ 
without  any  special  «ridefioe,  that  Eutyciiiua  #a^ 
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•imreh  to  the  end.  (Troya,  Cod,  Dipt,  No.  945, 
It.  382;  Vita  Greg.  III.  and  Zach.  in  Anast. 
Liber  Poniifioalis  in  Pat.  Lat.  czzriii.  1025, 
1051- 1057 ;  Enoh  nnd  Qruber,  Encyd,  **  Exarch 
nnd  Ezarchat,"  zxzix.  1,  pp.  325-327 ;  Qrego- 
roTiot,  Q690h.  der  Stadt  Bom.  U.  232,  247,  259.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EUTTGHIUS  (84),  msitjr.  [Eubtathius 
(52).] 

BUXITUEUS,  bishop  of  Thessalonica, 
addressed  on  September  1,  A.D.  457,  bj  pope 
Leo  the  Great,  in  his  150th  letter  (formerlj 
119th).  He  urges  him  and  three  other  blnhops 
to  he  conrageons  against  the  Entychians,  assur- 
ing them  that  such  conduct  will  confirm  the 
Mwdwill  of  the  emperor  Patricins.  (Leo  Mag. 
£pi8t,  cL  Patr.  Lat  lir.  1119;  Le  Quien,  Orimi 
Ckritt,  it  34;  CeUlier,  z.  233.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

EUZOlUS,  Arian  bishop  of  Antioch,  ap- 
pointed bj  the  influence  of  Constantins  after  the 
deposition  of  Meletius,  A.D.  361.  Eusoius  was 
the  companion  and  intimate  friend  of  Ariis  from 
an  early  age.  He  was  one  of  the  eleren  pres- 
byters and  deacons  of  that  church,  deposed 
together  with  Arins  by  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  c.  A.D.  320  (Socr.  iT.  JS*.  L  6  ;  Sos. 
H.EA,  15;Theod.ii:^.i4;iL311;  Athanas. 
de  Syn.  p.  907).  He  was  agsin  condemned  and 
kinished,  together  with  Arius,  by  the  council  of 
Kicaea,  A.D.  325.  When  Arias  was  recalled  frt>m 
banishment,  and  summoned  to  the  emperor's  side 
ia  a.D.  330,  he  was  accompanied  by  Euxolus,  who 
by  this  time  had  been  advanced  to  the  presby- 
terate.  They  both  regained  the  emperors  con- 
fidence by  an  OTasire  declaration  of  their  fidth 
:^id  a  professed  acceptance  of  the  oraed  of  Nicaea 
(Socr.  B.  S.  I  25,  26 ;  Sos.  if.  JSL  ii  27).  He 
accompanied  Arius  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great 
gathering  of  Eusebian  bishops  for  the  dedication 
9f  the  church  of  the  Anastasis,  Sept.  13,  ^.D. 
335,  and  with  him  was  receiTed  into  communion 
by  the  council  then  held  (Sos.  B,  E.  \L  27; 
Athan.  de  Synod,  p.  891).  In  ▲.D.  361  Con- 
stantius,  haying  banished  Meletios  bishop  of 
Antioch,  summoned  Euzolus  from  Alexandria, 
^nd  commanded  the  bishops  of  the  prorince  to 
consecrate  him.  Athanasius,  who  calls  him  by  the 
opprobrious  name  of  **  the  Canaanite  "  (Athanas. 
ffist.  Arian.  p.  858),  states  that  he  was  subse- 
quently deposed.  If  so,  the  deposition  took  no 
efiect  (Socr.  iT.  ^.  U.  44;  Theod.  B.  E.  ii.  27 ; 
Philost.  B.  J&.  V.  5 ;  Athan.  de  Syn.  p.  907).  A 
few  months  later  Constantins,  having  while  in 
the  east  been  seized  with  the  fever  which  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  on  Nov.  3,  A.D.  361,  summoned 
the  newly-appointed  bishop  Euzolus  to  his  bed- 
side, and  received  from  his  hands  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism.  Whether  this  took  place  at 
Antioch  or  at  Mopsucrene,  in  Cilicia,  is  un- 
ctrtain  (Athan.  de  Synod.  907  ;  Philost.  B.  E. 
yi.  5).  On  the  accession  of  Valens  Euzolus  was 
mrged  by  Eudozius  to  convene  a  synod  of  bishops 
at  Antioch  to  take  off  Aetius*s  sentence.  Euzolus 
replied  that  it  was  the  part  of  Eudozius  him- 
self to  take  the  initiative.  He,  however,  ulti- 
mately yielded  to  Eudozios's  importunity,  c.  A.D. 
864  (Philost.  B.  E.  vii.  5).  On  the  death  of 
Athanasius  in  jLD.  373,  Euzolus  was,  at  his  own 
petition,  despatched  by  Valens  with  Magnus 
^e  imperial  treasurer,  and  a  force  of  troops 
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to  instal  the  imperial  nominee,  the  Arlsa  t»- 
dus  of  Samosata,  in  the  room  of  Peter  de  daly ' 
elected  and  enthroned  bishop.  This  commis- 
sion was  carried  out  with  shameless  bniulity 
and  persecution  of  the  orthodoz  (Socr.  H.  E.  ir. 
21 ;  Theod.  iv.  21,  22).  EuzoTus's  death  is  plioed 
bv  Socrates  in  A.D.  876,  and  is  said  to  hare  tskea 

Siaco  at  Constantinople  (Socr.  B.  E.  Iv.  36X 
erome  (m  Luc^.  c.  vi.  p.  144)  seems  to  aweit 
that  he  lived  into  the  reign  of  Theodosins.  Tbis 
is  improbable,  and  the  passage  is  probably  cor- 
rupt. (Le  Quien,  Or.  (Ar.  ii.  713;  Baron.  Aml 
ad  ann.  325.  Izziz. ;  335,  zliz.)  [L  ?.] 

EUZOlUS,  bishop  of  Caesana  in  the  ktttf 
half  of  the  4th  eentury.  On  the  death  of  Aesdu, 
A.i>.  366,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  had  inflnsnoe  eBoagb 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  his  nominn,  Philii- 
menus,  to  the  vacant  see<    A  rif^  bishop,  bov- 
ever,  was  speedily  ^pointed  by  Cyril's  bitter 
enemy,    Eutychii^   of   Scythopolis,   cslled  by 
Epiphanius  (whose  historical  statements  mut 
be  received  with  caution)  Qrril  ''the  Elder." 
Philumenus  having  disappeared  fttnn  the  stage, 
Cyril  nominated  his  sister's  son,  Gelasius,  to  tiis 
bishopric,  who  in  his  turn  was  forced  tonake 
room    for   Euzolus,    appointed   by   lemi-Axisn 
influence.     (Epiphan.  Botree.  IzziiL  No.  37.) 
Euzolus  held  his  see  against  his  rivals  during  tfaei 
reign  of  Valens,  but  was  deposed  on  the  soe«sion 
of  Theodosins,  kJ>.  379,  and  Gelasius  was  re- 
stored.    We  are  informed  by  Jerome  (dr  Vir. 
illwL  c.  113)  that  Euzolus  had  been  origiasily 
educated  at  the  dty  of  which  he  aftenrudt 
became  bishop  under  Thespesius,  the  riietOTicisBy 
having    Gregorv  Nyssen  as    a  fisllow  student. 
While  bishop  of  Caesarea,  he  exerted  himself  to 
restore  the  library  collected  by  Orieen  and  Pam- 
philus.       (Hieron.  EpisL   141   ad  ManOam.} 
According  to  Jerome,  Euzolus  was  a  copious  sad 
popular  writer,  '^femntur  ejus  varii  ct  nnhi^ 
plices  tractatus  quoa  nosse  per&eile  est,**  tbi 
whole  of  which  have  perished.  [S.  T.] 

EUZOlUS.  In  the  Latin  list  of  the  fctben 
of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381, 
occurs  the  name  Inztts  bishop  of  Coras  in 
Lycaonia,  which  is  most  probably  a  cormption 
for  Euzolus.  (Le  Quien,  Oriene  CkritL  i  1085^ 
Mansi,  iii.  570.)  [L  a] 

EVA  (1),  martyr.    [Dativot.] 

EVA  (2X  the  fourth  abbess  of  Gloucester.  Sbi 
like  her  pndecessor,  Eadburga,  is  said  te  bsn 
been  a  widow  of  Wulfhere  king  of  Mcrds.  Ac< 
cording  to  the  Bistoria  GUme.  (ed.  Hart,  L  7)  sbi 
was  blessed  by  Wilfrid  of  Worcester  in  735  and 
died  in  767,  after  which  time  the  rule  of  abbesses 
was  discontinued.  She  is  called  in  the  mmi 
work,  in  another  place,  Chiffe.  She  seems  to  U 
a  creature  of  legend.    {lb.  p.  4.)  [8.] 

EVAOOBAS  (1),  an  Egyptian  bishop,  «h^ 
signed  at  the  council  of  Sardica,  AJk  34fi 
(Athanas.  0pp.  pars  I.  133.)  [J.  W.  &] 

EVAOOBAS  (2),  buhop  of  Iluza  (EIozs)  ii 
Phrygia  Pacatiana ;  his  name  was  subscribed  h 
his  absence  by  his  metn^litan,  Nnneduus  el 
Laodioea,  to  the  definition  of  the  &ath  tbet  wsl 
read  before  the  emperor  Mardaa  at  thesixt] 
session  of  the  ootrndl  of  Chaloedon,  A.h.  451 
(Mansi,  vu.  165 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Cknst.  I  81l.| 

[LD.] 
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I?A0BIU8(1X  bishop  of  Hcradca,  nmr  M. 
Iftm  a  JiMedwn,  pftant  at  tko  ooandl  of 
ItHiii,  AJk  347.  (MuMH  iii.  38;  U  Qnien, 
arid,  u.  8L)  [L  D.] 
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KVAOBIUS  (SX  Uthop  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos, 
Mif  tk«  aeeeding  bishops  at  the  council  of 
UnoL  He  signed  the  Arian  creed  of  Acacias 
if  Cumtm  sad  George  of  Alexandria,  and  was 
wwqieBtJy  ejected  Irom  his  bishopric  br  a 
4iniif  the  eooadl,  A.a  359.  (Socr.  HUL  EocL 
8.40;  li  Qaiea,  OH^  CkritL  i.  955;  Mansi, 

asn.)  [L.  D.] 

IVA0IIU8(tXoiM  of  the  biihoM  who  siib- 
«M  tke  lyaedal  Utter  at  Antioeh  to  the 
mfmt  JsTka,  A.1X  363  (Soe.  ff.  B.  til.  25). 
tti  ^n^nlioB  is  Bragrins  SkaloniB  (Sure Adr> 
M,  reasris  Valesiiu  on  this  passage,  was  as 
aiold  tovB  of  sila  lakoowB.  (Pair.  Qraec 
hfil4M&)  [C.  H.] 

ITAOEIUB  (4%  orthodoi  bishop  of  Cod- 
rtaittepk  ftr  aboot  two  Months  daring  370, 
bttvMt  Full  and  Gregory  of  Naziansns ;  chro- 
isWifilly,  bis  cpiacopato  o«cars  daring  that  of 
tfctlniioJoi  DoDophilna.  In  the  year  370 
M  Eeioxiis,  the  heterodox  bishop  of  Constan- 
ta^ sAer  holding  the  ate  nineteen  jears. 
VaiiH  iisppMod  a  short  timo  previonsly  to  hare 
MONrtaatlBople  for  Antioeh,  so  that  the  eleo- 
tia  va  wu%^  in  sadi  exdtod  times,  to  take 
fiat  vilbsit  otasoltatioQ  with  him.  Arianism 
m  ii  gnst  Ibree  at  the  capital  of  the  East; 
tU  Aiims  at  once  chose  Demophilas.  The 
QiMia,  er,  es  Sooratee  calls  them,  the  Homo- 
•i^  thinking  it  a  ftvoarahle  opportanitj  to 
plilfahopef  their  own  (they  had  not  had  one 
It  Garts^inople  since  the  death  of  Paolos, 
taaly  fwi  befeiaX  choee  Kvngrins,  a  person 


Santa  states  that  Im  was  eonseernted  by 

brtithiBs  hbhop  of  Antioeh,  snppoeed  to  be 
tka  a  biiiig  at  Constantinople.  Bat  Valeeias 
(alt  H  «n  See.  IT.  14)  shewn  that  thU  preUte 
■■t  Ure  beM  dead  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
<f  Oaasathu,  lor  Julian,  and  after  him  Jorian, 
^•M  sU  the  exiled  bbhops  to  their  sees. 
^  ap  of  KnsUthins  woald  now  hare  been 
ktvaa  90  and  100,  and  therefore  remarkable 
•MflbtobementioBed.  Both  Victor  Tnnunen- 
•«<  Tbeedorw  Leeter  state  that  Enstathiue 
<ii  It  PbiUppi,  evidently  in  exile.  Howererthat 
*>F  H  Evagrins,  by  whoaMoerer  cooeeorated, 
^idMrttcrmcSroffioe.  His  appointment  was 
^«psl  tot  an  oatbartt  of  persecotion  from 
^  Arim.  The  newt  of  the  ecclesiastical  tar- 
^  liiiUy  noehed  the  emperw  Talens  on  his 
i»nk  He  Aarod  that  a  tamnlt  night  be 
"■I'secb  ss  woold  cadangtr  the  safety  of  the 
**pkik  He  ordered  troops  to  be  despatched 
^  Bwaidin  to  the  metropolis,  and  banished 
^  thi  new  pralate  and  the  consecrating 
^*^  Tbe  latter,  who  may  have  been  some 
^  IvtsUdim,  was  exiled  either  to  Blsya  or  to 
^^inik  Eragrios  to  some  other  place. 

^  saCherity  for  the  duration  of  his  episeo- 
^  ^  Eatythha  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Annals, 
**tiiiiaU  Laya  by  Poooeke. 

9Kr.  J7.  £  iv.  35 ;  Sosom.  H,  E,  ri.  13; 
Saifk  OroMiy.  Aw.  in  Pktr.  Qraec  e.  p.  1046 ; 
«1^  Alcxandrinos,  491,  493,  Patr.  Graec 
^  h  1018;  Bareains,  A.  E.  an*.  370.  xxr. ; 


Theopli.  CAroiuyr.  49,  Patr.  Gmae.  eriiL  p.  180f 
Acta  63.  Aog.  1,  p.  *i^.) 

Evagrins  la  beliered  to  have  been  the  nather 
of  some  comments  on  St.  Loke,  which  Nioetsuv 
deacon  of  Conttantlnople,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Serrae,  included  in  his  Catena  PatrwH  on  that 
OTangelist,  and  which  Mai  printed  in  the  9t& 
Tolame  of  his  ScriptoreB  V4ttre$»  See  alsa 
CeiUier,  tL  333.  [W.  M.  &] 

BVAGBIUS  (5X  commonly  known  na 
Evagrios  of  Antioeh  (his  birthplace  and  tha 
chief  sphere  of  his  work)  to  distinguish  him 
from  others  of  the  same  name,  and  more  especi- 
ally from  Eragrius  the  historian.  The  dates  of 
his  birth  and  nis  death  are  uncertain;  but  b# 
is  known  to  hare  been  consecrated  bishop  over 
one  of  the  parties  in  Antioeh  in  A.D.  388  or  389» 
and  he  must  hare  lived  until  at  least  ▲.a  892. 

AatAorOiM.— Socrates,  H.  JE.  v.  15 ;  Sosomen, 
S.  jr.  viL  15 ;  Theodoret,  JET.  £1  v.  23 ;  Hierony- 
mus  (St  JeromeX  dt  Virii  lUuitritmt,  cap.  35  ^ 
Ambrosins,  EpitL  IvL  Notices  of  Evagrioa  may. 
be  found  in  Trithemius  (de  SoripL  Ecoiet,  o.  B5% 
in  Fabridus  {BAL  Oram.  tom.  vii.  p.  434,  torn. 
X.  p.  137,  ed.  HarlesX  in  Tillemont  {MOnioifm. 
eod^iriatliqutt^  tom.  x.  pp.  335, 536, 6c.,  ed.  Paris, 
1705),  and  in  other  modem  critics,  to  whom 
reference  is  made  below. 

Life. — ^Evagrius  was  the  son  of  a  dtlxen  of 
Antioeh  named  Pompeianus.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  full  age  by  A.D.  362,  and  was  probablf 
already  ordained  presbyter  when  we  find  him 
about  that  date  travelling  to  Italy  with  Eusebius 
bishop  of  Veroelli  [Eusebiui  (93)].  On  the 
death  of  Eusebius  in  ▲.D.  370,  Evagrius  returned 
to  Antioeh  in  company  with  Jerome.  He  waa 
certainly  at  that  time  a  preebyte^.  Some 
identify  him  (e.g.  Stephen  in  his  Life  ef 
Chryeoetoni,  but  see  Fabridus  ii6isiipra,  tom.  vUL 
p.  455)  with  the  ascetic  who  trained  C^ysostom 
in  monastic  disdpliae.  This  identification  ia 
probably  correct,  though  it  is  remarkable  that 
Chrysostom  recdved  ordination,  first  as  a  deaoon 
from  St.  Meletius,  and  then  as  priest  from 
Flavian,  the  bishops  of  that  party  in  Antioeh 
which  stood  opposed  to  the  one  subsequently 
headed  by  Evagrius. 

For  the  history  of  the  dispute  in  Antioeh  the 
reader  must  be  recurred  to  the  authorities  given 
above,  more  particularly  Theodoret,  and  to  tho 
articles,  Flayianub,  MBLBTroa,  Pauumui.  In 
this  pUce  it  must  suffice  to  comment  upon  two 
points,  one  involving  a  general  question,  the 
other  having  special  reference  to  Evagrius.  Tha 
first  point  relates  to  the  contest  at  Antioeh. 
This,  though  originally  springing  out  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  soon  beoime  a  question 
partly  personal  and  in  part  connected  with  the 
mfluenoe,  if  not  the  actual  jurisdiction,  of  tho 
Roman  see.  Indeed  St.  Jerome  (among  whoee 
high  and  noble  gifts  judidal  foimess  cannot  be 
reckoned)  wrote  a  letter  (No.  15,  ed.  Ben.)  ojf 
impassioned  partisanship  to  his  friend  Damasua 
[Daxasus],  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
bishop  of  Antioeh  who  is  accepted  at  Rome  must 
of  necessity  be  the  right  one,  and  that  Meletiua, 
with  all  others  not  so  accepted,  must  be  counted 
as  prpfane.  History  has  not  in  anywise  sano> 
tioned  the  view  taken  by  Jerome  in  this  afiair. 
Meletius,  as  has  been  alreadv  observed,  ordained 
St.  Chrysostom ;  and,  though  he  may  have  died 
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^tit  of  toinmanioD  with  Rome,  hat  been  always 
allowed,  both  in  the  West  aiid  in  the  East,  to 
hart  been  orthodox  in  doctrine,  rooet  blameleM 
Sa  life,  and  in  short  one  whoee  name  is  fully 
entitled  to  the  hononrable  pre6x  of  saint  It 
would  be  needless  to  mention  this,  had  not  the 
passage  from  St.  Jerome  been  cited  in  contro- 
versy (e^,  in  Dr.  Newman's  Enay  on  /VMft>p- 
mentf  p.  279)  as  if  it  expressed  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  church  of  his  age. 

The  second  point  concerns  Eragrins.  Oar 
information  concerning  him  is  not  sufficiently 
nmple  to  enable  us  to  use  rery  positive  language 
concerning  his  conduct  and  character.  His  con- 
•ecration  to  the  episcopate  by  Paulinus  was,  as 
Theodoret  (/.c.)  and  St  Ambrose  (/.c)  both  assert, 
in  many  ways  nncanonical.  Paulinus,  even  if  his 
own  position  had  been  wholly  unimpeachable, 
had  no  right  to  make  another  man  bishop  with- 
out consultation  of  the  other  bishops  of  the  pro- 
tince,  nor  to  give  solitary  consecration  in  the 
ietth  of  the  fimious  fourth  canon  of  the  Nicene 
oouncil,  which  required  the  co-operation  of  at 
least  two  assisting  bishops. 

There  is  a  primd  facte  case  against  anyone  who 
accepts  advancement,  as    Evagrius  did,  under 
■och  circumstances.    It  is,  however,  reasonable 
to  bear  in  mind  the  strong  influence  exerted  in 
•11  ages,  even  on  good  men,  by  the  violence  of 
party  spirit,  when  a  contest  is  still  at  its  height. 
The  fact  that  the  combatants  had  no  longer  any 
doctrinal  point  at  issue  (im/wep  mIv  w^  rb 
UyiM  9ia^p6fMP0iy  as  Theodoret  has  it),  in  all 
probability  rather  increased  than  diminished  the 
bitterness  of  the  rivalry.    One  who  is  described 
oven  by  Jerome  (/.  c),  as  Evagrius  is,  a  man 
dcrii  ao  ferventii  ingemi,  may  easily  have  been 
persuaded  by  Peulinus  that  he  was  doing  good 
service  to  the  church  of  Christ  by  accepting 
^e  post  of  successor.    The  Nicene  canon  was 
understood  to  be  indeed  a  matter  of  order,  but 
not  such  a  rule  as  actually  to   invalidate   a 
consecration  once  effected  (on  the  principle  Jieri 
non  debuit,  factum  valet\  and  the  rival  bishop 
Flavian  hsid  broken  a  solemn  promise  made  by 
himself  that  he  would  never  aspire  to  the  see. 
St.  Ambrose  (Ix,)  takes  a  western  view  of  the 
matter,  and  recommends  an  appeal  **  to  our  holy 
brother,  the  bbhop  of  the  Roman  church,"  but 
he  finds  even  more  fault  with  the  conduct  of 
Flavian    than    with    that    of    Evagrius,    and 
describes  each  of  the  rivals  as  stronger  in  the 
attack  tlian  in  the  defence-— uter^tMo/iinia^  magi$ 
ordiMUi(mi$  vUiit  quim  tuii  OmttV  frttuM,    If 
excuses  can  be  made  for  Flavian  by  charitable 
critics  (e^.  Stephen  in  his  Life  of  Chry$o§tom\ 
it  seems  undeniable  that  the'^course  pursued  by 
Flavian  must  also  have  created  in  the  mincU 
of  the  large  party  which    accepted  Evagrius 
the  impression  that  he  too  had  a  colourable 
case,  and  that  the  primal  irregularity  of  his 
consecration    might    be    condoned.      On    the 
death    of    Evagrius,    which    appears    to  have 
been  sudden,  no  successor  was  appointed,  and 
Flavian,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Chry- 
iostom  (who  highly  eulogixed  him  as  a  worthy 
successor  of  St.  Meletins),  succeeded  in  healing 
the  division. 


'•  This  Inseition,  suggested  in  the  JBl  Ben^  ssens 
taliy  wsrrsBted  bj  the  context  The  woni  oocun  in 
Um  rory  next  sentence. 
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tTri^^^f.— Evagrius  of  Aatioch,  while  t^W  a 
presbyter,  read  to  his  friend  St  Jerome  (Jerom. 
/.  c)   treatises  on  various  topics  (ditenanm 
hypfkheeein  tractaUu),      These  were  aot  jct 
published  when  Jerome  wrote,  and  if  they  wen 
subsequently  made  public,  they  have  not  cone 
down  to  us.    Jerome's  tone  coacemiac  tlicM 
implies  some  admiration.  He  adds  that  Frigrias 
translated  into  Latin  (m  nosfrum  eermmem)  the 
life  of  St  Antony  from  the  Greek  of  AthsBMiva. 
Whether  we  do  or  do  not  possess  this  tnulatisa 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  controreny.    it 
depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  dedsios  of  tlM 
previous  queetion,  whether  we  have  or  lave  aot 
got  the  actual  biography  of  St  Anton)  wkidi 
St.  Athanasius  composed.    The  point  hss  ibcsdy 
been  discussed  in  tliis  dictionary.    [AmHODi^ 
Atharasiui.]    If  we  accept  the  pesitioa  thereta 
maintained  (whi«^  is  that  of  Da  Pin,  Ncwvai 
and  others)  that    the    biography  ascribed  to 
Athanasius     is    substantially     his,   we    ksre 
then  to  discuss  whether  the  traaslatioB  giTen  to 
us  as  that  of  Evapias  of  Aatioch  1^  the  Bsac- 
dictine  editors  of  Athanasius  (tom.  L  psrs  9da 
p.  785  «<  «7.)  and  by  the  BoUaadists  {AeL 
Samctor,  for  Jaa.  tom.  iL  p.  107)  is  geauine  sad 
autheatic 

Gave  (JKMorKi  LUermia,  toL  L  pw  283,  ed. 
Oxon,  1740)  rejeoU  it;  and  Oadia  (de  Sv^ 
Eociee.  anUq.  tom.  L  ra.  858  eeqq.  883)  lollovs 
aad  supports  Cave.  To  the  present  writer  tht 
arguments  of  these  distinguished  critia  ^pear 
to  resolve  themselves  into  one  only ;  nemely,  tbst 
the  Life  of  Antony  by  Athanasius  is  spurious, 
and  that  consequently  the  translation  ascribsd  to 
Evagrius  is  also  spurious.  To  dogmatixe  when 
such  oonsideiable  authorities  are  at  variaacc 
would  be  rash.  But  we  believe  that  most  nodera 
critics  would  consider  it  all  but  ootain  that  tht 
author  of  the  Latin  biography  ascribed  to 
Evagrius  had  before  him  a  copy  of  iht  Greek 
essentially  identical  with  that  whidi  we  now 
possess.  It  is  true  that  his  vertioa  is  dflea  a 
very  lax  oae.  This  is  fully  admitted  by  the 
Benedictine  editors,  who  indeed  perliaps  over* 
state  the  laxity  in  the  following  w«ds:— 
*^  Evagrii  versionem  quod  spectat,  usqae  ad«k 
libera  ilia  est,  ut  saepenumerb  verboran  Ath»* 
nasii  nihil  pensi  habuisse  videatur,  immb  ab  ejaa 
scope  frequentissim^  aberrat,  soletqae  brerioi 
Athanasiana  exprimere  quim  in  Qraeds  cbsi»' 
rentur."  But  the  notion  of  preserving  prcciir 
strictness  in  the  translation  of  a  biography  c| 
some  length  is  a  comparatively  modera  oaa* 
What  strikes  us  is  the  amount  of  agreeneal 
between  the  Oreek  and  the  Latin  in  the  texti 
cited  from  Holy  Scripture.  This  is  surely 
crucial  test,  as  the  passages  in  questioa  are 
the  most  part  metely  illustrative ;  and  it 
be  most  improbable  that  two  inde 
authors  should  select  the  same.  Jerome 
us  that  Evagrius  did  translate  thb  work 
Athanasius :  and  we  indiae  to  the  belief  t 
the  translation  before  ua  is  that  to  whidi 
referred. 

The  late  Professor  Ramsay  (Diet,  of  Omk 
BoHum  Biography,  art  EvAORnn  of  Aim 
mentions  the  existence  of  a  HS.  in  the  li' 
of  Worcester  Cathedral,  described  in  the 
M88,  AngUaeet  BSbemiac  (vol  ii  p.  17)  as 
taining  a  life  of  St  Antony  written  by  Evagri 
and  translated  by  St  Jerome.    He  justly 
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tab  that  tbere  probsbly  b  some  error  in  tht 
H  ilMlf  or  in  tlM  description  of  it. 

[J.O.C] 

the  &ther    of   Evagrius,  was, 

to  Jtrarae  (Ckronk,  anno  2,  AnrelianX 

1  faowwiist  of  the  general  officer  of  the  same 

MM  vho  eommanded    in   the   campaign   of 

iuiUia  ifainst  Zenobia,  dra  273.    fiTagrins 

WiaMd  to  the  Eustathian  division  of  the  ortho- 

itt  mtk  at  Aatioch,  of  which  he  became  a 

ynkjtcr.  After  the  nnhappy  schism  at  Antioch 

bdbsn  pirpstrated  by  the  rash  act  of  the  head* 

iti«i|Liid6ria  consecrating  Panlinos,  Eragrius 

jA  Aitiodi,  and  aoeompanied  Eosebios  of  Ver- 

aUai  to  Italy,  A.D.   363  or  364.     Here   he 

mitndf  eo-opiented  with  Eosebios  in  restoring 

pool  W  tht  ehnrches  distracted  by  the  resolts 

d  tht  ^instroos  ooondl  of  Ariminam,  and  re- 

titibiwfcing  orthodoxy  on  the  terms  laid  down 

kflkiyasdofAlexandriaof  A.a362.    He  also 

tMfd  pope  Damasoa  important  aid  in  getting 

tWWtterof  his  rival  Drsidos  and  hU  Action, 

ULd$7.  At  MiUn  he  resolotelr  withstood  the 

iriu  bishop  Aoxentios.    A  lady  of  Vercellae 

Mig  beea  capitally  condemned  on  the  false 

•brji  of  sdoltery,   Eragrioa  made    a    hasty 

t«ntf  iato  Gaol  to  obtain  the  remission  of  her 

•oteacefrom  the  emperor  Valentinian.  (Hieron. 

£pid,  tUi.)    After  nine  or  ten  years  spent  in 

tktt  hh$m  and  contests  in  the  caose  of  the 

etkoJox  &ith,  he  reinmed  to  the  East,  with  the 

viiv«r  healing  the  schism  that  still  divided  the 

c^och  of  Ant^ch.    Jerome  was  the  companion 

tfiu  jovney.    On  his  way  Evagrios  stopped  at 

Ciaana  to  risit  BasiL    This  was  in  the  aotomn 

i^ijiL373b    He  feond  Basil  soffering  from  an 

tttad  of  ^ve  fever,  for  which  he  had  visited 

^  hot  springs  witbont  benefit.    The  visit  of 

tfifriwrnast  have  proved  anything  bat  cheering 

btht  livalid,  lor  he  was  commissioned  by  the 

Votcn  htihops  to  rctom  to  Basil  the  letters  he 

U  Mat  then,  probably  relating  to  the  Meletian 

■Uaa,as  laaatisfiictory,  and  to  place  in  his  hands 

km  dictated  by  them,  which  he  was  to  embody 

•  i  ftwh  letter  to  be  sent  into  the  West  by  some 

^  Mthoriied  commissionerB.    So  and  so  only 

***U  the  Western  prelates  feel  themselves  war- 

^'^  ia  iaterfbing  in  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern 

Avch,  sad  making  a  personal  visit.    (Basil, 

^  138  [8].)    On  his    retnm  to  Antioch, 

''Vi**  viMe  in  hanh  terms  to  Basil,  aocosing 

^  of  s  love  of  strife  and  controversy,  and  of 

^  udily  swaved  by  personal  partialities. 

B  k  reUlv  desired  peace  let  him  come  himself 

W  i^bch   and    endeavonr    to    re-onite    the 

^^^'^  uder  one  head.    If  he  ooold  not  come 

« «h0vki  at  least  write  to  them,  and  use  his 

^<HMi  with  M eletias  to  pat  an  end  to  the  dis- 

^jiiiM  that  were  rending  the  chorch.    The 

htttf  BhQ  Mot  in  itpi  J  is  a  model  of  coorteoos 

■"■■B.   If  Evagrios  was  so  great  a  lover  of 

fOttfVhy  had  he  not  fnlfiUed  his  promise  of  com- 

ggtttiag  with  Dorotheas,  the  head  of  the 

^^'^^  (vty?    Deeply  seated  evils  coold  not 

W  cited  by  light  measnres.    A  single  letter 

**^tftet  Bothing.    Moch  mntoal  conference 

tt^ihrmiutt  was  re<|oired.    Even  if  the  season 

II^MtRadered  the  mountains  impassable,  he  was 

"(MfiRbU  a  sUte  of  health  to  travel  to 

^*^   Still  he  wonid  write,  if  Evagrios  de- 

!!^  it   As  regarded  the  depotation  to  the 

'^he  had  no  one  qualified  to  undertake  the 
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duty.  It  would  be  far  better,  for  Evagrius  to 
depute  some  one  frftin  Antioch,  who  woold  know 
the  parties  to  be  approached,  and  the  form  the 
letters  should  take.  (Basil,  Epiit  156  [342].) 
On  the  death  of  Psulinua,  ▲.&.  388,  Evagrioa 
manifested  the  hoUownesa  of  his  profeased  desire 
for  peace  by  becoming  himself  the  instrument 
of  prolonging  the  schism.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  dying  bishop  Paulinus,  in  his  sick  chamber, 
without  the  presence  or  consent  of  any  assisting 
bishope,  in  direct  violation  of  the  canons  of 
the  chnrdL  Flavian,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  other  party  on  the  death 
of  Meletius,  A.D.  381.  Thus  the  hope  of  healing 
the  schism  which  had  long  been  so  gnat  a  scandiu 
to  the  Christian  world,  and  had  caused  dissension 
between  holy  men  agreed  on  all  else,  was  aeain 
frostrated.  (Socr.  ff,  E,  v.  15 ;  Theod.  H,  K 
V.  23.)  The  Christian  world  being  still  divided, 
a  council  was  sommoned  at  Capoa,  ▲.D.  390,  to 
determine  whether  Flavian  or  Evagrios  was  the 
lawfbl  bishop  of  Antioch.  At  this  council 
Evagrius  appeared,  but  Flavian  declined  to  attend, 
telling  the  emperor  that  he  would  rather  resign 
the  bishopric  into  bis  hands  than  engage  in  any 

Sblic  controversy.  The  bishops  assembled  at 
pua  found  the  question  too  Icnotty  for  them  to 
solve,  and  after  declaring  their  readiness  to 
admit  all  orthodox  bishops  to  communion,  rele> 
gated  the  decision  to  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
and  the  Egyptian  bishops.  In  fact,  the  case 
of  each  was  so  bad  that  it  was  almost  impos* 
sible  to  distinguish  between  them.  Each,  in 
the  words  of  Ambrose,  depended  more  on  the 
defects  of  his  competitor's  ordination  than  on 
the  validity  of  his  own,  so  that  if  Flavian  had 
reason  to  fear  the  trial  of  his  cause,  Evagrius 
had  no  reason  to  press  it.  (Ambr.  Ep,  9,  ]>. 
150.)  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
death  of  Evagrius  deprived  Flavian  of  hia 
rival.  It  is  not  certain  when  this  happened; 
but  it  was  not  before  A.D.  392,  in  which  yeaf 
Jerome  speaks  of  him  as  still  alive,  (fie  Vir, 
Uiuatr,  c  125.)  Jerome  records  the  acutenese 
and  fervid  character  of  his  intellect,  and  speaks 
with  praise  of  treatises  on  various  subjects, 
which  he  heard  him  read  while  still  a  presbyter, 
but  which  he  had  not  yet  publUhed.  {Ibid.) 
Evagrius  was  the  owner  of  the  village  of 
Maronia,  twelve  leagues  from  Antioch,  rendered 
famous  as  the  dwelling  place  of  St.  Malchua. 
(Hieron.  Fa.  ifoA^  p.  255.)  Palladiua,  although 
a  partisan  of  the  Meletian  side,  praised  Eva* 
Rrius  for  the  many  contests  he  endured  in  hia 
Ubours  for  the  church.  (Failed.  DkJog,  p.  51.) 
Notwithstanding  the  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of 
his  consecration,  the  church  of  Antioch  enrolled 
the  name  of  Evagrius  in  her  diptychs  as  one  of 
her  bishops,  and  he  stands  in  the  list  of  the  ortho* 
dox  bishops  of  Antioch  given  by  Theodoret  at  tha 
end  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  [£.  V.} 

EYAGBIUS  (6X  African  bishop  attending 
the  council  of  Carthage  against  Pelagfus,  a.d. 
416.  (Aug.  Epp,  175,  181 ;  Innoc  Ep,  26  in 
Patr.  Lat.  xx.  564.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

EYAGBIUS  (7),  bishop  of  Soli,  in  Cyprus; 
present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  at 
the  seventh  session  of  which  he  supported 
Rheginus,  the  archbishop  of  Salarois,  in  the 
claim  he  brought  before  the  council  for  the  indi»« 
pendence  of  Cyprus  from  the  patriarchate  of 
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Anliodi;  tiiis  eUdm  wm  Allowed  md  confirOMd 
br  the  oovnciL  (Ha&ii,  It.  1465{  Le  Qnien« 
Orimu  ChHtL  U.  1079.)  [L.  D.] 

EYAOBIUB(l)»  biik>pof  VAlentiA  inPhrygU 
PteaaUuiA,  or  of  Hvw,  ValeAtla  in  Onrho^  • 
towB  to  be  identified  in  the  Utter  cmo  with 
Bftlia,  netr  Kioephorinm  or  Gallinicmm,  oo  the 
Sn^intes.  In  the  rabecriptione  he  ii  called  biehop 
of  BalentiA.  He  wm  a  i apporter  of  Nettoriiu  at 
the  conncil  of  Epheena,  ▲.!».  iSl,  aigned  the 
pfoteak  agaiiat  the  opening  of  the  oonndl  before 
the  arriTal  of  John  of  Antioch,  aa  alao  the 
•jnodal  deoreei  and  letten  of  the  Orientala,  and 
waa  ooneeqnentlj  cut  off  firam  eommnnion  by 
the  orthodox  (Bains.  QmdL  ;  Synodiotmf  o.  7  and 
18,  pp.  699,  706).  Some  snppoee  two  biahopa  of 
thii  name,  bnt  are  not  supported  bj  the  snbierip- 
iions.  (Gams,  iS^mti^p&c.  437, 446 ;  LeQnien, 
Orimi  a^ritt.  L  817,  iL  985.)  [L.  D.] 

EVAOBIUS  (9),  a  monk  to  whom  is  ad- 
dressed an  epistle^  foond  among  the  woiks  of 
Oregor  J  Naxianzen,  as  his  **  OnUo  zIt.**  ml 
tff^^of.  This  ascription  has  been  generally 
regarded  as. erroneous  by  the  best  critics,  on  the 
ground  of  the  inferiority  of  its  style.  It  has 
been  attributed  by  Galland  and  others  to  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  on  the  authority  of  the  Panoplia  of 
Euthymitts,  and  sereral  MoS.  (Tillemont,  Iz.  p. 
709,  S.  Gr^  de  Nazianie,  note  28 ;  Ceillier,  t. 
341 ;  tL  125.)  [E.  V.] 

EYAGBIUS  (10),  FLAVIUS,  consul,  toge- 
ther with  Flavins  Eucherius,  when  Gregory 
Naaianzen  made  his  wiU.    (Greg.  Has.  Tut.) 

[E.V.] 

EYAGBIUS  (11),  a  deacon  of  Nasianzus, 
mentioned  by  Gregory  Naziansen  in  his  will  in 
gratefbl  terms  as  Uie  partner  of  his  labours  and 
his  cares.  In  testimony  of  his  affectionate 
gratitude,  Gregory  bequeathed  tome  articles  of 
apparel  and  uiirty  gold  pieces.  (Greg.  Naz. 
TeUamd  ^  V.] 

EVAGBIUS  (IS)  F0NTI0U8,  anchoret 
and  writer,  bom  at  Ibora  in  Pontus  Galaticus, 
acoording  to  Tillemont,  in  345.  Jerome  (Epitt, 
ad  <H$$iphoiU.)  styles  hhn  SypeHxtr&tL  Valesius 
thinks  this  is  an  error  of  the  copyist  for  ^yftoHta. 
But  it  is  more  probably  a  oontemptuous  play  on 
the  word  Ihorioy  such  as  Jerome  ¥ras  fond  of 
employing  when  dealing  with  his  theological 
adrersaries.  The  fkther  of  Evagrius  was  a 
presbyter.  I£^  as  Tillemont  thinks  not  impos- 
sible, GregoiT  Kazianzen's  153rd  epistle  has 
reforenoe  to  ETagrius  of  Pontus,  his  fkther  bore 
the  same  name  as  himself  and  he  himself  re- 
oeired  instruction  in  rhetoric,  and  the  first  prin- 
eiples  of  religion  from  Basil's  friend.  Howerer 
U^  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  ordained 
reader  by  Basil,  and  deacon  by  Gregonr  Nyssen, 
who  took  him  with  him  to  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  381.  For  this  we  hare  the 
authority  of  Palladius  (J7is<.  Lausiae,  c  86,  p. 
1010),  who  was  his  pupil.  Both  Socrates  (H.  E, 
It.  23)  and  Sosomen  (iT.  E,  tL  30)  state  that  it 
was  Gregorr  Nazianzen  by  whom  he  was  ordained, 
and  whom  he  aocompanied  to  Constantinople,  and 
that  he  became  his  archdeacon.  But  this  is  an 
error  (Tillemont,  ifsln.  Eod,  iz.  430,  z.  794; 
Valesins  ad  Sozom.  ri.  30).  Gregory  Kyssea  had 
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•0  high  an  opinioB  of  the  powen  of  Ivagxins  m 
a  theologian  and  dialectician  that  he  left  kim 
behind  in  Constantinople  to  aid  the  newly  ^ 
pointed  bishop^  Neoterias(who  it  will  be  reocn- 
bered  before    his   coasecratien  was  a  Isymsa 
destitute  of  theological  training)^  in  dealing  with 
heretics.    The  imperial  city  proved  a  dangtroes 
home  for  the  young  deacon.    The  eloqacnee  ef 
liis  sermons,  oommsaded  by  the  graces  of  a  Ttiy 
handsome  person  and  a  aempnlons  care  in  dnai, 
attracted  crowds  of  Iktenera,  indudiag  msay 
ladies  of  rank.    One  of  these,  the  wife  of  aa  n- 
prefoct,  conceiTed  a  guilty  passion  for  him,  wliick 
he    returned.     The    huMand'a    iealeo^  wss 
awakened,  and  ETacrins  only  eacaped  sssssmwHei 
by  a  timely  flight.  It  was  said  that  be  wss  waned 
of  his  peril  by  a  dream  (Sob.  H,  S.  ri.  30> 
Jerusalem  waa  the  place  of  hia  retnat   Here 
he  was  hospitebly  reeeired  by  Meknia  tks  sUtr, 
by  whom  he  waa  nursed  during  a  serert  sttack 
of  ferer,  and  who,  perceiTing  the  wcaknss  of 
his  disposition,  arailed  herself  of  his  sicknsH  to 
lead  him  to  giro  up  the  world  altogether  end 
embrace  an  ascetic  life  as  the  only  ssicgaard 
against  the  temptotions  to  ocnsnal  olsssars  to 
which  he  had  more  than  once  almost  beeoaw  the 
prey.  On  his  reoorcring  Eragrins  went  to  Kfjpt, 
the  home  of  the  ascetics,  where,  after  two  vesn 
spent  in  great  austerities  in  the  Nitriaa  dcMrt,  bt 
plunged  rtill  deeper  inte  the  aolitnde,  and  prae- 
tised  sererer  mortifications  in  the  cells  of  Seitii. 
Here  he  had  the  two  Macarii  aa  his  instracton 
and  models  in  the  ascetic  life.    After  endufiag 
many  terrible  temptetions,  rooorded  by  Psllsdins, 
and  haTing  obteined  mastery  over  his  bodily 
passions,  he  became  qualified  to  be  the  instrocfcer 
of  others  in  asceticism.     Palladina  became  his 
companion  and    disciple  u  391.     Among  his 
other  disciples  were  Rufinus,  and  HsvaeUdss  of 
<>pnis,  aftisrwirds  bishop  of  BpheausfSoa.  ff.  E, 
TUi.  6).     PalUidius  girea  sereral  anecdotes  fllos- 
tratiTo  of  the  height  of  ascetic  virtue  attaiacd 
by  Evagrius  and  his  follow  hermits^    Oa  oat 
occasion  he  threw  into  the  fire  a  packet  of  letteni 
from  his  parente  and  other  near  friends  Icsk  the 
perusal  of  them  should  entangle  him  in  worldly 
thoughto  once  more  (Gassian,  r.  32 ;  TUlfment, 
z.  376).     His  repuUtion  for  wisdom  and  pkty 
led  Theophilus,  tne  metropolitan  of  Alezaiidria,| 
to  desire  to  make  him  a  buhop,  and  Ersfriosi 
was  forced  to  flee  to  resist  his  impoitoaitki 
(Socr.  ir.^.  ir.  23). 

ETagrius  p*s*ed  the  remainder  of  his  lifo  in 
the  cells  of  Scetis,  where  he  died  worn  ovt  with 
austerities  in  the  serenteenth  year  of  his  rtdosei 
lifo,  A.D.  398,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  '*signii  et 
prodigiis  pollens"  (Gennad.  lUntL  Vtr.  c.  zL> 
Eraj^us  was  a  zealous  champion  of  thedoetriBca 
of  Origen,  for  which  he  foil  under  the  laah  ol 
Jerome,  whoee  enmity  towards  him  had  boea 
ezcited  not  only  on  theological  grounds,  bat  ss 
haying  been  the  instructor  of  Rufinus  duiing 
his  s<^onm  in  Egypt,  and  baring  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  Melanin.  Jerome  speaks  in  coo^ 
temptuous  terms  of  his  writings  (Ad  Clmpk.)^ 
espMially  of  his  book  wpi  Awaiclar,  when  oooh 
bating  the  tenet  ascribed  to  theOrigtnisto  that  s 
man  could  raise  himself  to  a  superi«»ity  to  temp^ 
tation  (i,  e.  as  Jerome  says,  **  becoming  either  i 
stone  or  god  **),  and  lire  without  sin.  He  alte 
charges  him  with  being  a  precurtor  of  Vtlwpoi 
(in  f^kg*  p.  860)i    Jerome  accuse*  Eragrins  el 
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ada^  is  his  boqk  **  dt  monaehis  *'  manj  who 
HTtr  wot  iMHikB  at  all ;  and  those  who  were 
ten  Or^eaists,  and  had  been  condemned  hj 
tkir  UiW|Mk  Evafrins  was  a  very  copions 
lakTf  nd  Jsfone  hhnself  («.  a.)  bean  witness 
ti  tk  oikbritj  of  his  works,  which,  he  tells  ns, 
fiR  vidaly  nad  not  only  in  the  East  in  the 
e^inl,  bit  slfo  in  the  West,  haTing  been  trana- 
y«i  iita  Lstia  by  his  pupil  Rnfinua,  as  aftei> 
•wii  bj  Goaadins.  Soxomen  (u.  a.)  speaka  in 
kijk  tenm  of  his  learning,  and  eloquence,  and 
tk  pcnuiiTe  power  of  \Sa  writings.  The  ez- 
ktag  icosias  of  his  writings  are  printed  by 
Quhsd,  BibL  Patr.  riL  551-581,  and  Migne, 

Pttnhf;  T«i.  se. 

Wtikaia  the  following  list  of  the  writings 
rfIn|riBs  from  Socrates,  Gennadins,  Palladius, 
■dSttdii,  Mi  Mc  *<Maoai1na.'' 

(I)  UmatkUt  v<fi  ^f  vpcMTurif f,  on  ^  actiTe 

rati%"  in  100  chapUrs.    Of  thia  woric  Socrates 

pm  two  frtgments  {E.  E,  vL  7,  iv.  23X  and  the 

vUe  trestiM  is  printed  by  Cotelerins  (ifoM. 

£ceL  ^  torn.  Ui.  p.  70).    (2)  6(iios«»nM,  «<  ad 

«fii  cegiitionis  mnnere  donati  snnt,"  in  50 

^ifteib  A  fragment  is  giTen  by  Socrates  (if.  ^. 

't-  33^   It  was  translate  into  Latin  by  Genna- 

^  (3)  ialvrAfiieHi,  a  collection  of  passages 

^Sqiptv%  with  comments,  distributed  under 

f#t  kttdi,  agiinst  the  eight  dirisions  of  evil 

I^Ub    This  was  also  translated  by  QeH' 

fi^  It  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 

V,  together  with  P^ladius's  Life  of  Chryso- 

««.Pkr.  1680,  4to,  anil  in  Latin  only,  BibL 

^  Lagd.  1677,  torn.  27.    (4)  A  CeiUwy  of 

N»*-    (5)  600  QnodiG  ProUemt.     (6)   A 

I^kMeiama.    (7)  A  book,  vepl  dvotfolai. 

0  lOO&a^flKvt  fir  the  vm  of  AnchoreU  living 

•ipi  (9)  Aori  SetUenoM^  translated  by  Gen- 

■^who  describes  them  as  being  of  great  ob- 

*^,  oaly  intelligible  to  the  hearts  of  monks. 

0^)  Srixydi,  in  two  books,  one  of  them  ad- 

^mA  to  monks,  and  the  other  to  a  virgin 

^'oted  to  Ood  (printed  without  the  author's 

■meX  Bftl  Patr.  a.  a.,  and  among  the  works  of 

^  (oi  Soares,  pp.  613-626).    (U)  IJber  de 

*«  mmickalimn  nUkmUma  (Coteler.  «.«.  iii. 

I^    (12^  Sokoiim    dt    Utragrammaio    Dei 

""^  (Ail  p.  116).    To  these  may  be  added 

^  piingsB  in  the  varioua  Catenae  under  the 

■■t  Evtfrios,  on  Job,  Proverbs,  and    other 

^  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.    Combefis 

"  ^  AMiodAMQ  CoMCKHiaiorKi,  ffives  two  such 

liattct,  one  in  the  Catena  on  **  die  good  Sama- 

<^  (tqL  V.  p.  353) ,  the  other  on  the  Parable 

if  tk  Pooads  (voL  viu.  p.  812),  which  he 

■o^  U  oar  author  (voL  i.  p.  11).    (Oudin, 

^ Jtt;  lUlamoot,  Man,  EeoL  z.  p.  368  ff. ;  Fabr. 

'^  Qreee,  ii.  284,  ed.  Harles;  Dupin,  BUi, 

^ifi.  I;  Gave,  HisLLU.  L  275.)        [E.  V.] 

SVAQBIUS  (U)(ETcnU8),  prefect  of  Egypt 
•^Niga  of  Theodotins  L  We  hear  of  him  in 
**>>&«  with  the  disturbances  at  Alexandria, 
*^  from  the  desecration  of  the  heathen 
S>^  hf  the  bUhop  TheophUus  (Soz.  ff,  E.  vii. 
M««.  B.  B,  T.  15,  16,  17).  This  event  is 
^^  ^  Socrates  and  Sozomen  during  the  time 
*>k  oipcror'a  visit  to  Rome,  which  was  in 
''^  ^  PH***  made  an  obstinate  resistance, 
^a^  a  position  in  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
I*  tm  faaUy  dislodged.  There  is  a  law  of 
"•*■•  agaiast  the  pagans  dated  June  17, 
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^91,  addreased  to  Evagrius,  so  that  he  seema  to 
have  been  prefect  for  three  years.  He  is  men- 
tioned  by  Eunapiua  (Vit.  Aide$,)  as  prefect  «t 
the  time  of  tM  disturbanoea  at  Alexandria, 
where,  however,  tha  common  rending  is  Evetiua. 

[M.  F.  A.] 

BYAGBIUS  (14),  presbyter  and  monk  under 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  after  whose  death  he  betook 
himself  to  Sulpicius  Severus,  with  whom  he  was 
living  in  405.  (Snip.  DidL  iii.  1, 2.)  He  U  proved 
by  Ceillier  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  dispute 
between  TheophUus,  a  Christian,  and  Simon,  a  Jew 
(mentioned  by  Gennadins,  (29  Viria  Ilhu.  cap.  i. 
and  printed  by  Martene  in  17 17X  and  of  Delibera- 
tions between  Zaocheus,  a  Christian,  and  Apol- 
lonina,  a  philoeopher,  which  in  an  ancient  MS. 
of  the  abbey  of  Vendome  precedea  the  former 
work,  and  ia  plainly  by  the  same  author.  Both 
worka  are  to  be  found  in  Patr.  Lat.  voL  xz. 
(See  Ceillier,  viiL  424.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

EVAGBIUS  flS),  philosopher,  the  friend  and 
fellow-student  of  Syneslua,  by  whom  he  was 
converted  and  induced  to  accept  the  doctrines  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  eternal  retri* 
bution.    (Tillemont,  ziL  527.)  [E.  V.] 

EVAGBIUS  (16).  (Baron.  Ann.  a.  a.  535. 
Izzvii.),  a  Trithelte  heretic    [EuoENnTS  (24>] 

[T.  W.  D.] 

EVAGBIUS  (17),  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of 
the  6th  century,  who  wrote  a  church  history  in 
siz  books,  embracing  a  period  of  163  vears,  from 
the  council  of  Ephesus  A.D.  431,  to  the  twelfth 

SMur  of  the  emperor  Mauridus  Tiberius,  a.d.  594^ 
e  was  bom  at  Epiphania  in  Coelc  Syria,  A.D, 
536  or  537.  His  parents  seem  to  have  been 
Christians,  for  he  tells  us  himself  that  they 
were  among  the  multitudes  who,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  expecting  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
Chosroes,  hastened  to  Apamea,  a  city  not  far 
distant  from  Epiphania,  that  they  might  there 
embrace  the  woiod  of  the  true  cross,  and  thus  if 
possible  escape  the  fate  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  or  at  all  events  be  strengthened  for 
their  departure  to  a  better  world  (iv.  25).  Eva- 
grius was  a  child  at  school  at  the  time,  but  waa 
taken  with  his  parents  to  Apamea  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  incident  can  hardly  be  said  to  throw 
any  particular  liffht  upon  his  training;  but  it 
illustrates  the  feeTinss  of  the  age,  and  enables  us 
better  to  understand  how  one  who  gives  in  his 
works  many  tokens  of  sobriety  and  judgment 
should  have  been  the  credulous  gatherer  of  legenda 
that  he  waa.  From  Apamea  Evagrius  would 
seem  to  have  gone  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of 
Syria,  and  there  to  have  entered  the  profession 
of  the  law.  He  must  have  prosecuted  the  pro- 
fession with  success,  for  he  received  the  surname 
of  Scholasticus,  a  term  then  applied  to  lawyera 
(Du  Cange,  Ohuariumf  s.v.),  gained  great  favour 
with  Gregory  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  was  chosen 
by  him  to  assist  him  in  his  judgments.  At  the 
same  time  he  seems  to  have  won  the  esteem  and 
goodwill  of  all  classes,  for  on  the  occasion  of  his 
UMrriage,  a  second  one,  the  city  was  filled  with 
rejoicing,  and  great  honoura  were  paid  him  by 
the  citizens. 

•The  relations  of  Evagrius  with  Gregory  appear, 
as  far  as  this  world  goes,  to  have  been  among 
the  most  fortunate  circumstances  of  his>  life« 
He  accompanied  that  bishop  to.Constantiavple^ 
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•nd  mdrocated  hit  eatiM  when  he  wn  lammoned 
to  answer  there  for  heinona  critnes.  The  defence 
was  sncoeMfhL  He  also  wrote  for  him  a  book 
•sontaining  **  reports,  epistles,  decrees,  orations, 
disputations,  with  suadrj  other  matters,"  which 
must  hare  been  highly  thought  of,  for  he  tells 
us  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  he  was  preferred 
by  Tiberius  ConstMutinus  to  the  honour  of 
quaestor,  and  by  Mauricius  Tiberius  to  that  of 
icastership  of  the  rolls,  ^  where  the  lieutenants 
and  magistrates  with  their  monuments  are  re- 
gistered "  (tL  23).  This,  his  own  account  of  hu 
promotion,  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  in- 
ainuation  contained  in  Gibbon's  sneer  that,  in  his 
praise  of  Maurice,  he  had  been  **  so  wisely  indis- 
creet that  the  emperor  knew  and  rewarded  his 
favourable  opiniotk"  {Dedme and  Fail,  ch.  45). 

The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  It  must 
have  been  subsequent  to  ▲.D.  594,  at  which  date, 
the  twelfth  year  of  Maurice's  reign,  he  wrote 
his  history  at  the  age  of  58  (ir.  28> 

It  is  the  history  of  ETSgrius  that  chiefly  in- 
terests us,  for  his  other  works  hare  perished. 
TlMt  history  was  intended  to  be  a  continuation 
•of  the  histories  of  Kusebiut,  Socrates,  Soxomen, 
and  Theodoret.  These  historians  had  brought 
down  their  accounts  of  the  church  to  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
kragrius  had  b^n  greatly  delighted  with  their 
narratives,  seeing  in  them,  in  their  account  of 
the  incarnation  and  ascension  of  the  Sariour,  in 
the  famous  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the 
struggles  and  persecutions  of  the  holy  martyrs, 
the  most  powerful  persuasives  to  the  Christian 
laith.  But  as  the  events  which  followed  ap- 
peared to  him  nothing  inferior  to  what  went 
before,  he  desired  to  continue  their  labours. 
With  this  view  he  applied  himself  to  all  the 
•ources  of  information  at  his  command,  to  the 
writings  of  Eustathius  the  Syrian,  Zosimus, 
Prisons,  Joannes  Rhetor,  Prooopins  of  Caesarea, 
Agathus,  and  other  good  authors.  He  saw  that 
the  information  to  be  found  in  them  was  too  scat- 
tered to  permit  of  its  full  value  being  felt ;  and 
he  resolved  to  gather  it  together,  as  previous 
historians  had  done,  to  the  end  "  that  the  famous 
deeds  which  slumbered  in  the  dust  of  forgetfnl- 
ness  might  be  revived;  that  thev  might  be 
stirred  with  his  pen,  and  presented  for  immortal 
memory ;  that  not  only  every  man  might  know 
what  had  happened  until  that  age,  when,  where, 
in  what  sort,  against  whom,  by  what  men,  but 
also  that  no  worthy  act,  by  reckless  security 
and  languishing  slothfulness  the  sister  of  ob- 
livion, might  be  put  clean  out  of  remembrance  " 
(Preface  to  hU  Hist.> 

These  words  of  his  own  preface  indicate  well 
not  only  his  object  but  the  spirit  in  which  he 
pursued  it,  while  at  the  same  time  they  illus- 
trate the  unnecessarily  inflated  style  in  which 
perhaps  his  very  sense  of  the  im]«ortance  of  his 
work  not  unfrequently  led  him  to  indulge.  It  is 
fair,  however,  to  allow  that  he  largely  attained 
his  end.  He  is  a  warm,  often  an  enthusiastic 
writer,  orthodox  in  his  sentiments,  and  if  eager 
in  his  denunciations  of  prevailing  heresies,  yet 
not  more  eager  than  was  demanded  by  the  feel- 
ings of  the  time.  Jortin  indeed  has  condemned 
him  as  **  in  points  of  theological  controversy  an 
Injudicious  prejudiced  sealot "  (Jortin,  Memarka 
m  Hccf.  Hist  ii.  p.  120);  but  we  cannot 
Ibrget  that  Evagrius  was  a  lawyer,  not  a  theo- 


logian, and  that  we  must  look  (nm  him  f^  the^ 
popular  rather  than  the  learned  estimate  of  tks 
theological  controversies  urged  with  such  keen- 
ness in  his  time.  It  is  not  so  mvch  hi  this 
respect  that  his  iudgment  &ils  him  as  in  the 
credulous  enthusiasm  which  led  him  to  so> 
cept  too  easily  the  legends  of  the  saints  tken  eon- 
stituting  the  spiritual  nutriment  of  Chnstisas. 
Evagrins  in  other  respects  shews  many  of  the 
best  qualities  of  a  historian.  He  had  probably 
learned  from  Eusebius  the  importance  of  qvotisf 
original  documents ;  and  not  a  few  such,  decreet 
of  councils,  supplications  to  emperors,  letters  of 
emperoni,  and  bishops,  ftc,  are  preserved  in  kit 
pages,  forming  most  important  authorities  for 
the  events  to  which  they  relate.  He  took  ^rest 
pains  in  collecting  hit  materiala,  and  soDetimct 
made  happy  use  of  them.  Goes  (in  Herxo|)espe> 
cially  praises  his  defence  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  against  the  slanders  of  Zosimus. 

In  his  general  arrangement  he  follows  tke 
reigns  of  the  emperors  of  the  East  from  Theo- 
dosius the  Younger  to  Maurice ;  but  the  smftg«- 
ment  of  details  is  foulty,  and  in  the  loose  beeping 
together  of  his  materials,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
failure  to  place  much  that  he  refers  to  is  the 
light  of  any  general  aim,  we  see  the  want  of  thei 
artistic  skill  of  a  historian.  There  is  oftcs^ 
however,  great  spirit  in  the  narrative,  of  which 
we  have  an  excellent  specimen  in  his  aeoonnt  o^ 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  (it  18).  The  work  i^ 
chiefly  valuable  in  relation  to  the  Nestorixn  ssd 
Eutychian  heresies,  and  the  councils  of  Ephesui 
and  Chalcedon.  The  style,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  extract  already  given  from  the  prefsce^ 
is  frequently  turgkl,  but  upon  the  whole  it  i^ 
good. 

The  Hittory  of  Evagriiu  was  first  published 
by  R.  Stephens  (Par.  1544) ;  but  the  best  editiod 
is  that  of  Valesius,  with  notes  (Pkr.  1673) 
Still  later,  in  1720,  it  was  reprinted  at  Cuih 
bridge  in  the  *  Hist.  Eccl.  Scriptores  cam  noti^ 
Valesii  et  Reading.'  There  U  a  fiur  EagUa 
translation  by  Mendith  Hanmer,  London,  1€19{ 
along  with  a  translation  of  Eusebins  and  Socrstet 

[W.M.]: 

EVAL,  BT.  (Utelus),  the  patron  saint  (J 
St.  Eval  in  ComwalL  The  parah  feast  is  oi 
the  Sunday  nearest  Nov.  20.  The  Celtic  name 
are  planted  thickly  on  this  part  of  the  ooss^ 
and  the  dates  of  the  parish  feasts  have  beei 
mostly  preserved,  while  on  the  eastern  tide  d 
Cornwall  the  dates  have  been  in  many  esse 
lost  (see  Cressy's  Ckurch  Ili$iorg  of  Br^ta»^ 
ix.  le,  1>  [a  W.  B.] 

EYALDUS,  bishop  of  Vienna.    [E(Uii>i»l 

EVANCHUa    [EvAirrnm.] 

EVANDER  (1),  a  bishop  of  Kicomedia,  U 
vented  by  ^  Praedestinatus  "  (L 17)  as  an  oppoti 
of  the  Ophites.  [0.&] 

EVANDER  (S),  bishop  of  Ursinum  (Ajacd^ 
in  Corsica,  one  of  the  nineteen  bishops  appoiate 
by  Constantino  to  hear  the  oase  submitted  to  hU 
bv  the  Donatists,  A-D.  S13.  (OpUtns,  de  Si^im 
Von.  i.  23;  Aug.  0pp.  vol.  iiL  773;  Capf>elletl 
X«  Cidm ^ Italia,  xvi.  307;  Ugh.  ItaL  8ac.\^ 
493.)  PL  W.  P.] 

EVANDEB  (8),  one  of  the  solitaries  of  U 
diocese  of  Kazianxns,  highly  extolled  by  Grcgo^ 
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I  u  ridi  in  tlit  gift*  of  Ood,  ezciMdiag 
h  piritf  •(  »m1  tb«  whit€B«st  of  his  grtr  hain. 
(H  >u>  Cbm.  47,  pw  106.)  (X.  V.] 

nA!n)EB(4X  lmlM>p  of  Dioclia  in  PlirygU 
PkitiiM,  A  towB  known  only  from  the  records 
d Ik eNMib;  pmest  tt  tne  conndl  of  Chal- 
(i4iQ,AJi.451(UQaien,  Onetu  CMrUL  i.  S24  *^ 
lni,nLl57>  Guni  (&rftCf  fpiM.  393,  446), 
UMf  Farbti,  svppoMt  another  ETander  ai 
MiMndl,  biskop  of  Dioelen  on  the  coast  of 
tfini,the  Bodem  Antirari,  in  Albania  (Farlati, 
%eMter.TiLl>  [I«>I>0 

EYAHDEB  (i),  biskop  of  Cnidosor  Stadia, 
Ike  v«U-knnni  town  oo  tke  peninsula  of  Caria ; 
pruot  at  the  fiftk  general  council,  ▲.!>.  553. 
(UQwi,0n(Marisi.L917;  Mansi,  ix.  395.) 

[LD.] 

IYANBBIU8,  an  Eastern  bishop  of  tb«  5th 
fturff  iddtmed  by  Firmns  archbishop  of 
Cmum,  ia  kii  15th  lottor.  Firmus  inrites  him 
li  mtmi  s  eoBmemoration  of  certain  saints  in 
iipcil  Ib  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  ▲.!>.  451, 
•ann  Enader  bishop  of  Diodia  in  Phrygia 
IrisDaa)];  but  it  has  been  thought  that 
bsdia  woud  be  too  fiur  from  Osesarea  for  such 
aisTitstMa.  (Turn,  Caes.  Episc  Epitt,  xr. 
huiL  Gisee.  UzriL  1492.)  [W.  M .  8.] 

EVANGIUCUB,  bishop  of  the  Scjthians, 
^Kbasd  as  **pentaex  et  praepositns "  of  the 
(kmJM  SHMug  that  people  (Filcw  Poinon,  cap. 
UiiPktLatlzxTii.  404  c).  Le  Quien  makes 
fa  fint  bidkop  of  Tomi  in  the  time  of  Diode- 
^  Phihis  beisg  hii  successor  (Or.  CKr.  i« 
iai>  [C.  H.] 

ITANGXLU8  (IX  a  presbyter,  known 
Ansfk  two  letters  of  Jerome  to  him  (73  and 
lH«LTs]L>  Vallarsi  thinks  ke  was  of  Africa, 
a^  was  the  ETangelns  bishop  of  Assurae  men* 
fcael  b  the  (h$ta  CoUatimia  CarihaginentU 
pTABBKun  (3)],  and  also  the  Erangelns  to 
vfai  AaisBiis  Celeceutts  dedicated  hU  trans- 
^  ef  Ckrysostom's  Homilies  (see  Migne's 
htnlsfis  Lat.  xxi  1176>  The  fint  l«tt«r  was 
<»«'  by  qnestioBs  relating  to  Melchisedek. 
^  laend  by  an  assertion,  which  Erangelus 
t*?<4t«4,  that  deacons  and  presbyters  were 
o^fiaally  equL  This  leads  Jerome  to  derelop 
^  velUkiovn  riews  on  the  three  orders  of  the 
■ahtiy.  [W.  H.  F.] 

EVAK6ELUB  (t),  bUhop  of  Assurae  in  pro- 
^^eW  Africa,  praent  at  the  conference  before 
KntaflinB,  a.i».  411.  (ifoii.  VH.  de  Don. 
Obertbir,  p.  399;  Moroelli,  A/r,  Ckr.  I  86; 
I^im,  893w)  [H.  W.  P.] 

IVAKGELUB  (S)  the  only  known  bishop 
tf  fntalia  {Diettomaiy  of  Oreek  and  Bomtm 
Sr^V^f  i*  559aX  also  called  Pantalia  (iror- 
^^^  Prscopw  dt  Aedif.  ir.  1^  in  DacU  Medi- 
<aaia  (Wihsch,  Handbook,  I  f  88>  He  was 
Ml  far  by  the  emperor  Anastasius,  who  was  a 
■■^  EatychiaB,  ▲.!>.  516,  in  the  hope  that 
*  Bifbt  pftTsil  upon  him  to  renounce  the 
^^■iun  rf  the  Catholfaa.  But,  notwithstand- 
M  ^  Cfaagtlns  steadfastly  refused  to  consent 
lotkieaptrer's  wish,  he  was  allowed  to  return 
**kaMt  ia  peace,  Anastasius,  it  is  said,  being 
■Mof  the  lilyrian  soldiors  who  wore  quartered 
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•t  tViutalia  and  seem  to  hare  been  greatly  at* 
tached  to  their  bishop.  (Marcellin.  Com.  dhrom, 
o.  a.  516 ;  Farlati,  Jiiyr.  Sact,  riiL  77  ;  Le  QuieBi 
Otmus  CkruL  ii.  307.)  (T.  W.  DJ 

BVAKGELU8  (4X  dwxon  of  Sipontum, 
who  in  593  complained  to  Gregory  the  Great 
that  his  daughter  had  been  seduced  by  his 
bishop's  nephew  [Fkux  (154)] ;  and  that,  bar- 
ing been  a  captire  of  war,  he  was  in  debt  for  his 
ransom  money.  Gregory  directed  that  the  bishop 
should  discharge  this  debt  from  the  property 
of  the  church  if  the  means  of  Erangeius  were 
insufficient,  and  thai  the  seducer  should  either 
marry  the  girl  or  be  confined  in  a  monastery. 
(Greg.  Mag.  Epp^  lib.  iii.  ind.  xL  epp.  41,  43.) 

[C.  H.] 

EYANTHIU8  (1),  one  of  the  judices  ap- 

Sointed  by  the  emperor  Constantius  to  hear  the 
efence  of    Photinus  (Epiphan.  Haer,  Ixxi.  1. 
Pat.  Gr.  xlii.  375  b).  [C.  H.] 

EVANTHIUS  (SX  ST.,  serenth  bwhop  of 
Mende,  succeeding  St.  Hilarius.  He  was  present 
at  the  fourth  council  of  Orleans  in  ▲.D.  541. 
His  successor  was  Parthenius.  (Greg.  Tor.  ViU 
Pair,  de  8,  Oatto,  c  ir.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IxxL 
1032;  QaiL  CkniL  i.87;  Labbe,  Cone.  r.  1371.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

EVANTIUS  (IX  ST.,  serenth  bUhop  of 
Autun,  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century. 
He  appears  in  the  Audaria  of  Grerenus  and 
Molanus  to  Usuard  on  Sept.  13,  on  which  day 
he  is  commemorated.  {OaiL  Chriit.  ir.  337 
Boll.  Acta  S3.  Sept.  ir.  21.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EVANTIUS  (8X  ST.,  27th  occupant  of  the 
see  of  Vienne,  succeeding  Philippus  and  followed 
by  SL  Verus  IIL  He  was  present  at  the  first 
council  of  Mtcon  (jld.  581X  the  third  of  Lyons 
in  583,  the  second  of  Valentin  in  584,  and  the 
second  of  Htcon  in  585.  There  is  extant  a 
letter  on  the  subject  of  abstinence  from  the 
blood  of  animals  which  was  long  attributed  to 
this  Erantius,  but  was  probably  written  by  an 
archdeacon  of  Toledo  of  the  same  name  (see  the 
following  article).  He  died  in  586,  and  is  com- 
memorated by  some  Jan.  13,  by  others,  including 
the  Bollandists,  Feb.  3.  (Mansi,  ix.  936,  943, 
945,  957 ;  Greg.  Tur.  Bi$t.  Franc  riiL  39 ;  Ado, 
Ob^ofMoon,  aetas  sexta  (575)  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
cxxUL  111 ;  OaU.  Chriit.  xri.  27.)       [S.  A.  B.] 

EVANTIUS  (8),  mentioned  as  archdeacon  of 
Toledo  about  the  year  720  by  Isidorus  Pacensis 
(§  49),  who  speaks  in  high  praise  of  him  and  of 
his  contemporaries,  Frodoarius  bishop  of  Guadix 
and  Urban  precentor  (probablr)  of  the  cathedral 
of  Toledo,  three  men  who  by  their  learning, 
wisdom,  and  sanctity  were  a  great  support  of 
the  church.  The  **  doctrina  **  and  ^  sapientia," 
of  which  bidoms  speaks,  were  displayed  in  a 
letter  to  the  Judaixing  Christians  of  wagossa. 
who  refused  to  eat  the  blood  of  animals  (ccni. 
Adrian's  letter  to  Egila,  art.  Egila).  The  letter 
is  printed  by  Agnirre  {CoU.  Max.  Cone.  Hi»p. 
m.  87X  by  Migne  (Pat.  Lat.  Ixxxriii.  719X 
Canisius  {Thewur.  Mmum.  torn.  i.  p.  522X  La 
Bigne  {Max.  BM.  Pat.  tom.  xi.  1092).  Care  {lAt. 
Mist.  i.  540,  cf.  Ceillier  xi.  852)  and  Fabricios 
call  the  author  of  this  letter  a  Spani5h  abbat, 
and  he  is  so  called  in  the  title  of  the  letter^ 
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bot  there  it  no  ground  for  **  sbbea  "  In  the  letter 
Itself,  and  Agoirre  provee  that  it  belongs  to 
the  archdeacon.  It  may  possibly  be  to  this 
letter,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  followers  of  Evan- 
tins  that  Egila  refers,  when  he  complains  to 
pope  Adrian  that  oertain  persons  £:i  Spain 
stigmatixe  thoee  who  reftue  to  eat  blood  or 
things  strangled  as  mdn  cmt  meruditL  Evan- 
tins  and  Dr£ui  are  also  mentioned  by  Cixila  in 
his  life  of  St.  ndefensns  (Etp.  Sagr,  v.  p.  507) 
m  his  authorities  for  the  miracles  there  de- 
•cribed.  Cixila  implies  that  he  heard  from 
them  all  that  he  narrates,  bnt  he  does  not 
expressly  say  that  they  were  eye-witnesses  as 
Bayer  reports  (/.  c).  Indeed,  as  St.  Ildefonsns 
died  in  667,  and  Isidoms  Paoensis  places  the 
deaths  of  Urban  and  Evantius  under  the  era  775 
^▲.D.  737)  this,  although  possible,  is  not  very 
probable.  Isidore  speaks  of  them  as  '*  viri  doc- 
tores  et  sanctimoniae  studio  satis  poUentes,"  an 
indirect  testimony  to  the  tolerance  and  mild- 
ness of  the  early  Mohammedan  rule. 

[M.  A.  W.] 
EVANTIUS  (4),  son  of  Dynamius  Patridus, 
•lain  at  Carthage,  a.Di.  589,  while  proeecuting 
an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Constantinople  (Greg. 
Tut.  HitL  fVwic  x.  2>  [a  H-J 

EYABESTUS— Dec  23.  An  inhabitant  of 
Heraclea  in  Crete,  martyred  with  several  others 
under  Decius.   (Basil.  Jftfno/.)  [Q.  T.  S.] 

EYABIO  (IX  king  of  the  Visigoths.    [EuRio 

EVABIC  (S),  one  of  the  tribe  of  the  Rngii, 
who  had  accompanied  Theodoric  into  Italv  imd 
always  kept  themselves  distinct  from  the  Ostro- 
goths. He  was  elected  king  by  his  own  people 
after  the  murder  of  Ildibald,  whom  the  Ostro- 
gothl  had  chosen  as  king  when  Vitigis  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  The  Ostro- 
goths, however,  were  thoroughly  discontented 
with  the  inefficiency  of  Evaric,  and  called 
Totila,  nephew  of  Ildibald,  to  be  their  head, 
ann.  541.  But  Evaric  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  the  emperor  Justinian  to 
betray  Italy  to  him,  and  receive  the  title  of 
patrician.  During  the  absence  of  his  mes- 
sengers Evaric  was  murdered  bv  the  Goths 
after  a  five  months'  reign,  and  Totila  became 
sole  king.  His  life  illustrates  one  of  several 
phases  of  disunion  which  existed  among  the 
followers  of  Theodoric  after  his  death.  (Pro- 
copius,  de  Bell,  Qoth,  iL  2,  ed.  Bonn.  ii.  pp. 
287-290-  Dahn,  Die  Kdmge  der  Qermaneti,  ii. 
227.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EVARICniJS.    [Ebarcius.] 

EVARISTUS  (called  Aristub  in  the  Ube- 
rian  catalogue),  bishop  of  Rome  at  the  beginning 
of  the  2r.d  century.  With  respect  to  the  exnct 
date  and  duration  of  his  episcopate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  order  of  succession  of  his  predecessors 
[Linus,  Anaolbtub,  Clement],  ancient  acoounts 
are  greatly  at  variance.  Eusebius  {H,  £,  iii.  3^ 
iv.  1)  gives  Clemens  as  hu  immediate  predeces- 
sor, the  third  year  of  Trajan  (101)  as  the  date 
of  his  acoeuion,  and  nine  years  as  the  duration  of 
his  episcopate :  but  in  his  Chronicle  he  makes 
the  latter  seven  years.  (C^roM.  iv.  1.)  Irenaeus, 
an  older  authority,  who  probably  got  his  in- 
^rmation  when  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Zltu- 
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therua  towards  tha  end  of  the  century,  else 
makes  Clemens  his  predecessor,  bnt  gives  no 
dates  (Adv.  Haeree.  uL  3,  3>  The  liberiaa 
(A.D.  354)  and  subsequent  Roman  catalogiies, 
as  well  as  Augustin  and  Optatns,  represent  him 
as  sooeeeding  Anadetus,  and  the  fofner  aathori* 
ties  give  a.d.  96  as  the  commeneenMst  «f  liis 
episcopate  (thus  beginning,  according  to  thcB,ia 
tne  reign  of  DomitianX  and  between  thirteeasad 
fourteen  years  as  its  duration.  Thesediscrepaadei, 
and  the  absoioe  of  dates  firom  the  earliest  notios 
by  Irenaeus,  suggest  the  conclusion  tiiat  Kvsro- 
tus  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  group  of  early  beads 
of  the  Roman  church,  of  whom  no  avthentie 
tradition  was  preserved*  The  conflicting  so- 
counts  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  his  three 
predecessors  seem  certainly  to  imply  a  kaxy 
tradition  of  their  period ;  and  that  of  Evaristai 
may  be  taken  as  partaking  of  the  same  dtnuicai, 
it  not  having  been  till  later  in  the  2nd  century 
that,  along  with  the  more  complete  orgsaixation 
of  episcopal  government,  offidnl  reooids  of  the 
bishops  began  to  be  preserved.  Lipsias  (Cftroao- 
logie  der  rdmiechen  BiechOfe)  takes  thh  view, 
and  adduces  the  fact  that  Irenaens,  in  his  letter 
to  Victor  about  the  observance  of  Easter,  rcfos 
to  the  practice  of  Telesphoms  and  Xyvtus  onl;, 
as  evidence  of  the  absence  of  any  disUa^  tradiH 
tion  before  the  earlier  of  these  two  bishops,  wh^ 
succeeded  the  successor  of  Evaristus.  Inth< 
Felician  catalogue  (530)  Evaristus  is  described  s^ 
a  Greek  of  Antioch  (his  finther  being  a  Jew  o| 
Bethlehem),  is  said  to  have  assigned  titles  (d 
parishes)  to  the  presbyters  of  the  dty,  to  har^ 
appointed  seven  deacons  to  attend  the  bisb<^ 
when  preaching,  and  to  have  been  buried  neai 
the  body  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican.  Late] 
accounts,  unsupported  by  Irenaeus,  who  aaugtt 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  Telas^oms  aloni 
among  the  Roman  bishops  before  his  own  daf 
make  him  a  martyr ;  and  as  such  he  is  veneratd 
now  on  Oct.  26. 

Two  decretal  epistles  are  assigned  to  thi 
bishop  by  the  Pseudo-Isidore,  both  addressee 
to  the  bishops  of  Africa:  one  oontaiaing  th^ 
direction  about  seven  deacons  attending  thi 
bishop  when  preaching,  and  also  r^uUtio^ 
about  marriage ;  the  other  comparing  the  booi 
between  a  bishop  and  his  diocese  with  the  todu 
soluble  one  between  husband  and  wife,  prorid 
ing  against  undue  accusations  of  bishops,  ani 
reserving  to  the  see  of  Rome  the  power  « 
terminating  all  cases  arising  from  such  accosi 
tions.  [J.  Bw] 

EVARIX  (Greg.  Tur.  Sift  JV-.  iL  25).  kin 
of  the  Visigoths.    [EuBic(l>]  [CH.^ 

EVA8INUS,  bishop  of  AsU,  c  775.  (Ca] 
pelletti,  Le  CMeee  dltaHa,  xiv.  87.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A] 

EVA6IU8  (1)  L,  ST.,  first  bishcp  of  Asti  d 
A.D.  265,  martyr  under  the  praeaea  Astnbala 
with  Projectus  a  **  levite  "  and  Mallianus  deaooi 
They  sufiered  under  either  Gallienns  or  Dij 
detian,  near  the  town  of  Sedolum,  the  modti 
Casal  di  S.  Vaso  in  Liguria  near  the  Po,  u 
were  commemorated  on  Dec  1.  Only  t^ 
bishops  of  Asti  of  this  name  are  recognised  I 
(Jghelli,  but  Cappelletti  reckons  three  addition 
ones  between  them,  belonging  respectively  \ 
the  years  364,  389, 419.    (Ug.  Itai.  Sac  iv.  3M 
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%dftti,X#  Cite  d'nalia^  sir.  8«;  Mart 
Jta.Decl.)  [a  90 

EVAfilUS  (t)  IL»  bbhop  of  Arti,  c  740. 
fiifi(CM  i>^  ir.  119)  gires  •  record  of  a 
ka&m  hf  khtg  Liatprmad  to  St.  Erasiiii  (ann. 
741^  Ttot  k  •ome  doubt  as  to  the  donation 
niati itt  date.  It  eecms  powible  that  it  was 
■d*  to  tkii  Uskop  ia  memory  of  the  earlier 
fnoHiUikop  and  martyr.  (Cappelletti,  Le 
(SminaSa,  xir.  87  ;  Ughelli,  Ital,  Sacr,  ir. 
01)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EVASIU8  (I),  one  of  the  appantors  of  the 

afirial  aatknritiea  at  the  conference  at  Car- 

tb^E,  UK  411.    (Jfofi.  V€t,  dt  Ikm,  OberthOr, 

^pL  344»  1^  p.  466 ;  DovATisif,  893.) 

rja  y^  p  n 

IViglOB  (€X  Dooatist  bishop  of  Girbis 
h  iffrtiuB  to  QaodToltdens  the  Catholic, 
tftWfloiftrciceat  Oarthage,  411.  (M<m,  Vet. 
4iDm.f,m;  MoiceUi,  Ifr.  Ckr.  i.  171.) 

FH  W  P 1 

lYE,  GOSPEL  OF.  A  book  called  the 
^ttlxtk  said  by  Epiphanins  (Amp.  xzri. 
^  M)  to  ksTe  been  current  among  some  Gnostic 
Mi;  isd  from  it  i4>parently  are  taken  two  ez- 
teli  i^iek  he  proceeds  to  give.  We  are  pro- 
hMf  to  take  as  mere  sarcasm  of  Epiphamns  his 
*^mi  that  this  gospel  was  called  after  her 
^  Wr  ksfiig  found  the  frnit  of  *<  knowledge  " 
tkia|b  th«  revelation  of  the  serpent  who  spoke 
*<t^  ter.  It  is  more  likely  th*t  we  are  to  look 
^iUvtmioB  to  the  Peratic  use  of  the  name  of 
tn'tbe  aether  of  aU  Uving  "  (Hippol.  v.  16, 
^  134^  lid  to  the  Ophite  doctrine  concerning 
•»*fiiit  Weman- (IreiL  L  30,  p.  109> 

»^  [Q-  SO 

IVKLLIUS— May  11.  He  was  a  member  of 

m  (audi.    Converted  by  the  sufferings  of 

J^J^fa,  he  was  baptised,  and  therefore  be- 

■^  Vf  the   tyrant     This   martyrdom    is 

™C  ^«niy  and  gtntune  authorities.  {Mart. 

■^li^tktr.;    Ferrariua,    Catal,    88.;    Bar. 

^^AA  69,  num.  44.)  [G.  T.  8.] 

KVEXEBUS  (Emkbius),  said  to  have  been 
>Mh  arehbisbop  of  Treves,  succeeding  Jam- 
•^  sad  followed  by  St.  Mams  about  ▲.!».  480. 
(fi4C5hrt.iii.379.)  [aA.  B.] 

KVKXEBUa    [EuMEBnTB.] 

KVEXnUS.    See  also  EUEHTHTSL 

pBrnUS  a)  (^«<.  Eom.  Mart.  Sept.  12), 
*fc»?rfPk?ia.    [JirvEwnuB.]  [C.H.] 

*^1ST1U8  (tX  bishop  of  Tidnum  (Pavia) ; 
2*  iQiasd  with  Ambrose  in  condemning  Palla- 
^mi  Stenadianus  at  the  council  of  Aquileia, 
^Mt  (Ambrose,  6!^.  iiL  pp.  838,  843.)  He 
■*  iM  his  signature  to  a  letter  addressed 
2j^||^  and  a  synod  of  Milan  to  Syricins, 
V**^  hit  condemnation  of  Jovinianus  and 
*«•  C/ist  p.  1044.)  [J.  LI.  D.] 

^^EHTUB  (t),  bishop  of  Vienne.   [Evak- 

^^TENTIUB  (iX  deacon  of  Milan,  bearing  a 
y^fCoBitantins,  bishop  of  that  see,  to  pope 
^P>7  ^  Great,  and  the  Iatter*s  reply, 
^  ^'  (Grtc.  Mag.  Epp.  UK  ix.  ind.  ii.  ep. 
*  IW.  U.  LtxTii.  992.)  [C.  H.J 


EYEBGISLUS  of  Cologne.   CEBBBomun.] 

EYEBGISUS  of  Tongres.    [£deeoi8U&3 

EyEBHiDIS,  virgin  in  England,  assigned  to 
the  7th  century  and  the  kingdom  of  Wessei. 
Her  story  is  mixed  up  with  the  times  of  both 
Birinus  and  Wilfrid,  but  she  is  probably  ficti* 
tious  (BolL  Acta  ^^.  9  JuL  iL  713>       [C.  H.] 

EYEBIUS,  ST.,  second  bUhop  of  CktanA 
(CataniaX  succeeding  St.  Beryllus,  in  the  time  of 
ValeHan  and  Gallienus.  He  built  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem  at  Oatana  near  the  tomb 
of  the  poet  Stesichorus.  He  was  commemorated 
on  Nov.  16.  (Pirri,  SioUia  Sacroj  i.  516,  from  the 
ancient  records  of  the  church  of  Catana.) 

[C.  H.] 

EYEBMABUB,  martyr  dr.  A.a  700,  com- 
memorated on  May  1.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Frisian  and  of  noble  family.  He  longed  for 
martyrdom  in  early  life,  and  was  a  constant 
visitor  of  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  the  tomb  of  Servatius  at  Trajectum 
(Maestricht),  when  he  was  murdered  in  a  wood 
known  as  Rutis,  near  that  city.  The  authority 
for  his  Acts  is  a  MS.  of  the  church  of  St.  Saviour 
at  Utrecht.    (BoU.  Acta.  88.  Mai.  L  120.) 

[T.  W.  D.] 

EYETHIUS.    See  also  Eukthiub. 

EYETHIUS  (1),  a  Bithvnian  bishop  at  the 
council  of  Nicaea  in  325.  His  name  appears  in 
the  list  as  *<£vethius  Hadrianopolis,  Hadria- 
ensis"  (Mansi,  ii.  696  b).  Le  Quien  under- 
stands two  buhopa,  of  Hadrianoole  and  Hadriani 
respectively  (Or.  Chr.  u  577,  625>         [C.  H.] 

EYETHIUS  (S),  bishop  of  Satala  in  Lesser 
Armenia,  one  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  a.d.  325. 
The  name  is  writteii  Eutychius  in  some  MSS. 
(Le  Quien,  Oriem  Chritt.  i.  431 ;  Mansi,  ii.  694.) 
.^  [L.D.] 

EYETHIUS  (S),  bishop  of  Ephesus,  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Macedonian  heresy ;  one  of  the  thirty- 
six  bishops  of  that  party  who  attended  the  coundl 
of  Constantinople  a.d.  381,  and  retired  without 
making  any  concessions.  (Phot.  Biblioth,  CNod. 
257,  p.  477 ;  Le  Quien,  Orim$  Christ.  L  675 ; 
Socrates,  ff.  E.  iv.  12,  22,  where  his  name  is 
mentioned  first  in  the  letter  of  pope  Liberius 
to  the  Macedonian  bishops.)  Hb  name  does  not 
appear  among  the  subscriptions  to  the  coundl 
(Mansi,  iii.  568>  [L.  D.] 

EYETHIUS  (4),  a  presbyter  of  Caesarea,  sent 
by  Pharetrius  the  bishop  to  arouse  Chrysostom 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  that  he  might 
escape  from  the  Isaurvms,  who  were  hovering 
about  the  dty  (Chrysost.  ep.  14,  §  3,  Patr.  Gr. 
Iii.  615).  Chrysostom  wrote  to  him  from  Cucusus 
in  terms  of  affection  and  gratitude,  and  begs  that 
he  may  often  hear  from  him  {Ep.  173). 

[T.  W.  D.l 

EYETHIUS  (5),  a  presbyter  who  joiiied 
Chrysostom  in  his  exile  at  Cucusus  (Chrysost. 
Ep.  114 ;  Patr.  Gr.  Iii.  670.)  He  may  possibly 
be  the  same  as  the  preceding,  but  probably  not. 

FT  W  D 1 

EYETHIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Cyzicus,'  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Hellespontic  province,  received 
letters,  along  with  the  other  metropolitans  from 
the  emperor  Leo  I.,  ordering. him  to  assemble  hii 
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pronnce  in  irnod,  «nd  to  take  itr  opinion  about 
the  murder  or  St.  Proterios,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  about  the  faith  of  the  councu  of  Chalcedon. 
Kvethiua  despatched  a  synodal  letter  in  answer 
to  tlie  emperor,  which  is  extant,  ▲.ix  458.  (La 
Quien,  Orumt  CkritL  L  753;  Mansi,  tIL  523, 
584.)  (X.  D.] 

EYETIUS,  prefect.    [Etaobius  (13).] 

EVILA8IU8— Sept.  90.  A  palace  oflSdal  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the  virgin  martyr 
Frusta,  oonrerted  by  her  patience,  and  executed 
with  her.    (Bar.  311.  ZTiL  xix^)   [FaU8TA(2).] 


ro.T.a] 

holy  Tirgins 


EVILLA,  inroked  among  the 
a<id  widows  in  the  Dymheld  Litany  (Bp.  Forbes, 
JD/.  8ooU,  Saints,  pp.  Ixi.  335>  [J.  6.] 

EVIPPUS,  bishop  of  Neocaesarea  (Le  Quien, 
Of.  Chr,  i.  504).  In  the  synodal  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pontut  Polemoniacus  to  the  emperor 
Leo  I.  in  458  Efippus  signs  as  metropolitan 
(Mansi,  vii.  605).  His  name  however  does  not 
occur  in  the  extant  lists  of  the  metropolitans 
whose  communications  Leo  had  invited  f  Mansi, 
vii.  523,  788).  As  &r  as  now  known,  the  suf- 
ftragan  sees  of  Evippus's  province  were  Comana, 
Polemoniacum,  Cerasus,  all  three  represented  in 
the  synodal,  and  Trapexus,  which  had  a  bishop 
at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  451.  The  sees  of 
Bhixaeum  and  Pityussa  are  found  later.  [C  H.] 

EYODIUS.    See  also  Euodius. 

EVODIUS  (1),  according  to  early  tradition, 
first  bishop  of  Antioch.  (Euseb.  CAnm.  ann.  Abr. 
2058 ;  B,  E,  iii.  22.)  The  episcopate  of  Evodius 
has  ittdirectlv  the  older  testimony  of  Origen, 
who  speaks  of  Ignatius  as  the  second  bishop  after 
Peter  (m  Lwi,  Hom.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  038;  see  also 
Euseb.,  Qm9^.  ad  Stipk,  ap,  Mai,  8cr.  Vet,  I 
u.  2).  This  tradition  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  historicaL  Ignatius  early  acquired  such 
celebrity  that  it  is  not  likely  the  name  of  an 
undistinguished  person  would  have  been  placed 
before  his,  if  the  fiwte  did  not  require  this  arrange- 
ment. The  language  used  about  episcopacy  in 
the  Ignatian  epUtlea  agrees  with  the  conclusion 
that  Ignatius  was  not  the  first  at  Antioch  to 
bold  the  office.  As  time  went  on,  the  fitness  of 
things  seemed  more  and  more  to  demand  that 
Ignatius  should  not  be  separated  fh>m  the 
Apostles.  Athanasius  {EpitL  dt  Synodii,  i.  607) 
speaks  of  Ignatius  as  coming  after  the  Apostles 
without  mention  of  any  one  intervening ;  Chry* 
sostem  makes  him  contemporary  with  the 
Apostles  {Horn,  in  Ignat,  voL  ii.  p.  593);  the 
Apostolic  Conditutions  (viL  46)  have  recourse  te 
the  expedient  adopted  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Clement  of  Rome,  the  hypothesis  of  a  double 
ordination,  Evodius  being  said  te  have  been 
ordained  bv  Peter,  Ignatius  by  Paul.  Theodoret 
(2>Ki/.  I.  immutab.  iv.  82,  Migne)  and  others 
represent  Ignatius  as  ordained  by  Peter.  The 
authorities  on  the  subject  are  given  at  length 
by  Zahn  (Patres  ApdkoL  ii.  327).  Malalas, 
z.  p.  252  (325X  has  a  drcumstential  story  how 
Peter,  happening  to  pass  through  Antioch  at  the 
time  of  the  death  or  Evodius,  ordained  Ignatius 
in  his  room,  and  how  about  the  same  time  Mark 
was  succeeded  in  the  episcopate  of  Alexandria  by 
his  disciple  Anianns,  as  the  learned  chronologer 
Theupnilus  related.     He    further   ascribes    to 


Evodius  the  giving  to  the  disciples  the 
Christians.  The  Theophilus  here  mentioiMd  la 
doubtless  he  who  was  bishop  of  Antioch,  ▲.Oc  170. 
We  are  not  warranted  in  believing  more  os  tha 
testimony  of  Malalas  than  that  Theophilus  men* 
tioned  the  episcopate  of  Anianns ;  an  interesting 
hxX,  from  which  we  may  probably  infer  that  ha 
gave  an  account  of  the  succession  of  bishopB,  not 
only  at  Alexandria  but  also  at  his  own  sae^ 
Antioch. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  earlicel 
tradition  did  not  include  an  ordination  even  of  Eva- 
dius  by  Peter;  for  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius  places 
the  departure  of  Peter  from  Antioch  thras  years, 
or  according  to  St.  Jerome's  version,  two  years 
before  the  ordination  of  Evodius.  The  chronology 
of  the  earlv  bishops  of  Antioch  has  lately  bs«n 
investigated  by  Hamack  (fiie  Zeit  de$  Igmh- 
tiut).  He  notices  that  the  chronicle  of  Euaebins 
does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bishops  of  Roma 
and  Alexandria,  accompany  the  name  of  each 
bishop  ot  Antioch  with  a  note  of  the  length  of 
his  episcopate;  but  on  the  other  hand  that  it 
does  not  abstain  from  assigning  a  date  for  tlia 
accession  of  each,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bishops  of 
Jerusalem,  where  Eusebius  owns  to  having  no 
chronological  information.  He  infers  that  tlia 
earliest  list  must  have  contained  only  names  of 
bishops  of  Antioch  without  any  note  of  lengths  ot 
episcopates,  but  still  that  Eusebius  must  have 
had  tne  work  of  some  preceding  chronologer 
to  guide  him.  He  tries  to  prove  that  this  work 
was  the  chronicle  of  Afiricanus,  and  also  that 
AfHcanus  had  without  any  real  chronological 
information  put  down  dates  for  the  accession  of 
each  bishop  on  the  old  traditional  list,  according 
to  an  arbitrary  scheme  of  his  own.  Hamack^ 
supposed  discovery  of  the  principle  of  this  sdieme 
may  be  rejected  as  a  mere  ingenious  &ncy  (see 
Hilgenfeld's  review,  Zsitsehrift,  1878,  p.  409); 
but  we  may  well  believe  that  Eusebius  got  his 
chronology  of  early  bishops  of  Antioch  from 
Africanus,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tion, and  whose  chronicle  hat  generally  brai 
believed  to  be  the  basis  of  that  of  Eusebius.  If 
the  belief  had  been  entertained  at  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd  century  that  Evodius  had  been  ordained 
by  Peter,  it  is  unlikely  that  Africanus  would 
have  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  any 
ordainer,  and  incredible  that  he  would  have 
assigned  a  date  to  the  event  which  absolutely 
excludes  an  ordination  by  Peter.  It  deserves  to 
be  remarked  that  the  Clementine  Recognitions 
do  not  mention  Evodius,  though  his  ordination 
by  Peter  would  have  been  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  the  work  if  the  author  had  heard  of  any 
such  tradition;  and  also  that  Tcrtullian  {d$ 
Praescrip,  32)  is  silent  about  it  in  a  place  where 
we  might  have  expected  him  to  mention  it.  The 
explanation  of  the  date  assigned  by  the  chrooicia 
of  Eusebius  to  the  accession  of  Evodius  is  revealed, 
on  injipecting  it  in  the  form  given  by  Jerome, 
where  we  find  three  consecutive  entries  in  three 
consecutive  years,  giving  the  assumption  by 
Peter  of  the  episcopate  of  Rome,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mark  and  Evodius  respectivelv  to  the 
bishoprics  of  Alexandria  and  of  Antioch.  It  ia 
apparent  that  these  dates  have  no  historic  value, 
and  that  their  order  merely  expresses  the  order 
in  dignity  of  the  three  sees  in  the  time  of  tha 
chronologer.  Thus,  while  we  accept  the  epi* 
scopate  of  Evodius  as  a  historic  foct,  we  hava 
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mhUht  fixiBg  the  thne  of  kit  accenslon ;  But 
nmrmt^jnj  that  it  wm  coiwidenbly  later 
tkit4i]rMr42.  [O.  S.] 

VfONOS  (tX  8T^  teroith  bishop  of  Le  Pu  j, 
■mfiif  St  PanUaniia  and  followed  by  St. 
Soataioii  He  traasferred  the  episcopal  seat 
£Mlse«qm(arba  Vellavomm)  to  Aniciam  (Le 
hj)  (fit  Mifne,  Pktr.  Lat.  Ixzi.  557,  n).  Here 
bkih  •  cknrdi,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Blessed 
Vii|ii,  lid  later  was  boned  there.  His  popular 
wm  tt  St  Tosj,  and  he  is  commemorated  oo 
S*f.  11  sad  12.  iG<EU,  CkritL  iL  689 ;  Le 
Cnatc,  iaa.  EecL  JVonc  a.  508,  n.  ri.  torn.  i. 
F.34a)  rS.A.B.] 

ETODIUS  (t),  bishop  of  UialU  in  pro- 
oaailtt  ifriea,  not  hr  from  Utlca.  (Aug.  Cie, 
^  nil  21.)  Bom,  as  well  as  St  Augustine,  at 
^ip«tt,  W  became  intimate  with  him  at  Milan, 
iA  385  sr  386,  aad  the  friendship  thus  begun 
t«t«4tknnifk  life.  He  was  at  first  a  soldier,  but 
Uttk  irmy  eo  becoming  a  Christian,  in  which  al  1- 
^•rtsat  chaage  he  preceded  his  friend.  Having 
y^ammi  to  return  to  Africa  the  two  frien<U 
fumUi  tegether  as  farasOstia,  where  Monica, 
Ar  mtbcr  of  Augustine,  died.  Augustine 
idrt«  hew.  after  her  death,  ETodius  took  the 
M  aaoag  the  assembled  company  in  chanting 
h  d.  (Aug.  Comf,  U.  8,  12.) 

tt  tbe  course  of  their  subsequent  lires, 
%«itiM  sad  Erodius  frequently  exchanged 
w^  ad  in  two  treatises  written  in  the  form 
rfiilftpts,  thelatteris  represented  by  Augustine 
atkiatirlecutor  with  himself.  One  of  these  dia- 
^■a;  Ik  QmmtUaU  Animatj  was  written  A.D. 
M,tW  ether,  I>e  LAero  AHktrio,  began  about 
ftiaBt  timm.  WAS  not  finished  till  395.     Pour 

extant,  num- 

written 

414,  and  one  is  naentioned  as  baring  failed 

>>  mdi  its  deatination.      No.   158  gives  an 

•■Ml  of  the  edifying  death  in  the  monastery 

*  «U  Erodius  was  then  liring,  of  a  youth,  his 

■Msiy,  the  soo  of  Armenus,  a  presbyter  of 

hiUrta,  sad  nf  an  apparition  of  him  after  death 

h  a  widsw  named  Urbica.     Upon  this  last  he 

f^peoads   to    Augustine    rannus    speculative 

frfwes  concerning  the  condition  of  the  de- 

Pff^    la  his  reply  to  this  {Ep.  159)  Angus- 

teiiclaR*  his  inability  tosolre  all  hU  friend's 

^iiti^  and  refers  him  to  his  twelfth  book,  de 

(^  vhicb  he  was  intending  to  republish. 

Itsppeds,  howerer,  to  the  experience  of  many 

ss  to  the  reality  of  apparitions,  especially 

le  which  occurred  to  a  young  phy- 

GeBnadlus,  whose  doubts  concem- 

H  tkt  fbture  life  had  been  removed  thereby. 

■  S\  l$Oi,  Evodioa  proposes  to  Augustine  an 

^^nm  metaphysical  qne«tion  as  to  the  priority 

■ftae  of  reason  or  of  the  Deity.     We  cannot 

»^«ad  about  Ood,  he  says,  without  the  aid 

^■■■m.  Therefiira  reason  seems  to  be  anterior 

*^m  u  God,  and  as  reason  helps  to  demon- 

the  being  of  God,  so  the  Son's  existence  de- 

the  being  of  the  Father.  In  No.  161  he 

further    questions    concerning    the 

aad  finds  feult  with  certain  expres- 

MmidbyAuguxtineinaletterto  Volusianus, 

j^k*  had  plainly  misunderstood.    {Ep.  137.) 

ft  ^  itply  to  theso  letters  {Ep,  162X  Augus- 

'^  mXUlly  of  his  friend  for  overload- 
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■■■Bi  tima,  waa  not  finished  UU  395 
Adtoef  Kvadiasto  Augustine  are  extai 
M  ia  the  list  158,  160,  161,  163,  all 
^  414.  and  one  is  mentioned  as  harix 


ing  him  ^th  hard  questions,  some  of  them  so 
diSicult  as  scarcely  to  be  understood  even  bv 
such  men  as  Evodius,  still  less  by  many  who  will 
read  the  replies  to  them.  He  refers  him  to 
books  of  his  which  he  supposes  he  must  havo 
forgotten,  explains  his  language  in  the  letter  to 
Volusianus  (137),  and  points  out  the  fallacies  of 
his  friend's  illustrations  of  the  points  proposed 
by  him.  The  treatises  referred  to  appMir  to  bo 
the  following:  Aug.  de  Animae  Qvaniitate, 
i.  1035-1080,  ▲.D.  388;  dt  L9»ro  Arbitrio^ 
i.  1222-i:U0,  A.D.  388-395;  de  Vera  Reiigums^ 
vol.  iU.  122-171;  de  Oeneei,  iii.  174-485, 
A.a  389,  390;  de  Drmitate,  viii.  821-1098, 
▲.a  400-416.  In  No.  163,  Evodius  aska 
Augustine  for  his  opinion  concerning  the 
«"  spirits  in  prison**  of  1  Pet  iU.  18, 19,  and  oa 
other  points.  In  his  reply  {Ep,  164X  Augustine 
says  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  Lord 
descended  **  ad  inferoa,"  and  released  some  who 
were  there  from  sufiering  of  some  kind,  of  theso 
no  doubt  Adam  was  one,  though  Scripture  is 
silent  on  this  point  He  also  replies  {Ep,  169) 
to  questions  put  by  Evodius  concerning  the 
Trinity  and  the  dove  descending  on  our  Lord  at 
His  baptism,  and  mentions  in  this  letter  books 
which  he  had  addressed  to  St.  Jerome  and  Oro- 
sius  on  other  subjects. 

It  is  evident  that  Evodius  was  a  warm  friend, 
but  remarkable  more  for  activity  of  mind  than 
for  soundness  of  Judgment  In  a  letter  to  Pro- 
culeianus,  Donatist  bishop  of  Hippo,  Augustine 
mentions  a  discussion  which  took  place  Iwtween 
him  and  Evodius,  in  which  the  latter  had  shewn 
some  heat  of  temper,  which  he  requests  Pro* 
culeianus  to  forgive.    {Ep.  33,  A.D.  c  395.) 

He  is  mentioned,  together  with  a  person  named 
Comes,  in  a  letter  of  Paulinus  to  Alypius,  in 
reference  to  a  MS.  of  the  history  of  Eusebius. 
Pnulinus  had  borrowed  the  MS.  from  St.  Domnio, 
and  requests  that  Evodius  and  Comes  will  trans- 
cribe  it  in  order  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  book. 
(Aug.  Ep.  24,  ▲.!>.  394.) 

Evodius  took  part  in  the  council  of  Carthage, 
A.D.  401,  in  which  the  delinquencies  of  Kquitius 
bishop  of  Hippo  Diarrhytus  were  condemned,  and 
he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Augustine, 
Theasius,  and  eighteen  other  bbhopa  to  take 
steps  for  removing  him  and  appointing  a  suc- 
cessor. At  the  same  council  and  at  a  subsequent 
one  held  at  the  same  place  in  404,  varit»us 
decrees  were  passed  concerning  Donatists,  and  in 
this  last  named  year  Evodius  and  Theasius  were 
deputed  to  request  Honorius  that  the  laws 
against  the  Donatists  should  be  enforced,  and 
that  Equitius  should  be  punished.  (See  i.  891.) 
The  part  taken  by  Evodius  and  his  colleague 
appears  to  have  aroused  intense  hatred  among 
the  Donatists,  by  whom  they  were  stigmatized 
as  habitual  persecutors  and  murderers.  (J/on. 
Vet.  de  ihm.  Jfiet,  (Oberthitr),  p.  523.)  In  408 
he  was  sent  with  other  bishops  on  a  mission  to 
the  pagans  and  heretics  of  AiVica,  by  which  last 
term  the  Donatists  may  probably  be  understood. 
In  this  undertaking  Restitutus  and  Florentiua 
lost  their  lires  through  violence,  and  Evodius, 
Theasius,  and  Victor  suffered  personal  injury. 
(Bruns.  Ood,  Eqcl,  Afr.  106.  pi.  i.  p.  188.)  In 
416  he  joined  with  Augustine  and  other  bishops 
in  a  remonstrance  against  the  Pelagians  addressed 
to  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome  (Aug.  Epp,  177,  183)l 
In  425  he  is  mentioned  by  Augustine  as  a  tnisi* 
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worthy  witnms  to  the  miimdei  mid  to  haTe  l»eeik 
perfonnad  mt  Uialb  hj  the  rdiot  of  St.  Stqihen. 
(Aug.  Strm.  323,  824,  roL  r.  p.  1446 ;  J>$  Ow. 
Dei,  zziL  8.  U.  toI.  tH.  p.  768.)  About  426  we 
find  him  appealed  to  bj  Valentiimt,  abbat  of  a 
monasterj  at  Adrnmetnm  to  settle  some  die- 
pmtes  among  the  brothers,  but  thej  declined  to 
accept  his  mediation.  Part  of  his  answer,  dis- 
corered  bj  Sirmond,  is  printed  in  a  note  to  the 
letter  (216).  A  treatise  De  Fii$,  against  the 
If  anichaeans,  printed  in  the  works  of  St.  Aug. 
ToL  TiiL  p.  1140-1154,  has  been  attributed  to 
Erodins.  [H.  W.  P.] 

EVODIUS  (4)  (EVODUI),  ST.,  bishop  of 
Bonen,  placed  by  the  authors  of  the  OaUia 
ChrisHana  (zi.  9X  on  the  authority  of  the  oldest 
catalogues,  tenth  on  the  list,  following  Innocentius 
and  succeeded  by  Silvester,  about  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century.  But  some  put  him  about  a 
century  later,  relying  on  the  Acta  (given  in  Boll. 
Acta  S8.  Oct.  iv.  246),  which  make  him  contem- 
porarr  with  Clotaire.  The  Acta,  howerer,  are 
probably  spurious.  He  is  said  to  hare  died  at 
Aodelys,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
at  Rouen,  but  his  remains  were  later  transferred 
to  the  church  of  St  Remigius,  afterwards  called 
St.  Yved  after  him,  at  Bniine,  in  the  diocese  of 
Soiflsons.  He  is  commemorated  Oct.  8.  [S.  A.  B.] 

EVODIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Sauma,  who  signed 
the  synodal  letter  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
to  Leo  L  (Leo.  Mag.  Ep,  90,  1105,  Migne> 
Baluse  and  subsequent  editors  of  Acta  Co^ 
dUorum  read  Evoltiitb  bishop  of  Zeugma. 

[CO.] 

EVODIUS  (8)  (Eknooiub),  to  whom  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris  writes  a  letter  (It.  8)  sending  him 
AD  epigram  to  be  inscribed  upon  a  silrer  basin 
which  fiTodius  intends  to  present  to  Ragnahilda, 
wife  of  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  (Ceill.  z. 
397.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

EVODIUS  (7),  fifteenth  bishop  of  Troyes,  fol- 
lowing Lupus  IL,  and  succeeded  by  Modegbilus, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century.  Le  Cointe 
identifies  him  with  a  bishop  Evodius,  who  made 
an  ezchasge  of  some  lands  with  St.  Desiderius  of 
Auzerre.  He  is  omitted  firom  Game's  list.  (Le 
Cointe,  Aim,  EocL  Ihmo,  an.  631  n.  zvL  tom. 
ii.  843;  Galk  Chritt.  zii  487;  Qams,  8erie9 
Epiao,  643.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

EVODIUS  (8),  a  martyr  at  Antioch  under 
Oalba  or  Otho.  Conunemorated  May  6.  {Mart, 
Us.)  (T.  a  B.] 

EVODIUS  (9)  (Evodeb),  Dec  22,  martyr  in 
Bithynia  with  his  mother  Theodota  in  the*  Dio- 
cletian persecution  under  Leucadins  the  prefect. 
(BasiL  ifeno^ ;  Aug.  2,  Mart  Us.)     [G.  T.  a] 

EVODIUS  (10),  martyr  at  Syracuse  with 
Hermogenes.  Commemorated  April  25.  {Mart. 
Bier,;  Mart.  Usuard.)  (T.  S.  B.] 

EVODUS.    See  also  Evodiub. 

EVOLDUS,  bishop  of  Vienne.    [Eoaldub.] 

EVOLESUS— May  15.  Monk  and  martyr 
with  Abdas  and  Ebedjesus,  A.l>.  375.   [Euabus.] 

[G.  T.  a] 


EWA.  ST. 
E  VOLIUBk  UJkap  of  A  vigttOB.      [EbuLoil]  ' 

BV0LIU8  {OaO.  Chr.  iL  600),  bieliop  «l 

Limoges.    [EUBULUS.] 

EVOLTIUS  (EuOBCiui),  bishop  of  Zeugma  ia 
the  Syrian  prorince  of  EnphratedhL  His  nam* 
appears  also  as  Eroldus,  and  in  Greek  as  Eh^ptcwSm 
The  name  of  his  see  appears  also  on  coins  ■• 
Z%vyiuer4mp  (Smith's  Did,  of  Or,  ami  Momm 
Gtojfr.  s.  V.)  Present  at  the  council  of  Antlocli 
in  4.0.  448  (Harduin,  CondL  iL  515  bX  and  aft 
Chalcedon  in  451.  He  signs  the  synodical  ietttr 
of  the  latter  council  to  Leo  L  (Leo  Mag.  Epk 
98,  1105,  MigneX  but  here  his  name  appears 
as  Erodius,  bishop  of  Sauma,  q.  v.  £C.  G.3 

EVOFTIUS,  a  native  of  Cyrene,  succeeded 
his  elder  brother  Synesius,  as  bishop  of  Ptolemaia, 
the  chief  city  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolia,  c  ▲.D.430. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  prelates  at  the  eonn- 
dl  of  Ephesus,  ▲.D.  431  (Labbe,  Omci^  iv.  285), 
and  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  deputed  by  the 
Cyrillian  party  to  lay  their  case  before  tha 
emperor.  (Labbe,  CimciL  iii.  784.)  He  sent 
Cyril  Theodoret's  condenmation  of  his  anathe- 
matisms,  for  which  courtesy  Cyril  thanked  him 
in  a  gracious  letter.  {Ihid,  It.  887,490 ;  liberat. 
c.  iz.  p.  41.)  [E.  v.] 

EVOmO,  king  of  the  Visigotha.  [EUBic.] 

EVOETIUS  (EvUBTiua,  often  in  the  Englirii 
Calendar  Emubcuus),  Usb<^  of  Orleans,  wear- 
ing in  one  Martyrology  as  a  martyr,  but  im 
all  other  records  as  confessor.  The  question  of 
his  date  depends  on  his  identification  witk 
Eortius,  wluMM  name  is  subscribed  to  the  sets 
of  the  council  of  Valence  jl.d.  374.  The  Bollandist 
biographer  argues  at  great  length  against  this 
identification,  and  places  Erortius  uader  Con- 
stantine;  but  the  other  opinion  is  maintained 
by  Tillemont.  The  acta  of  this  bishop,  assigned 
by  the  Bollandist  to  the  6th,  by  Tillemont  to  the 
8th  century,  are  so  filled  with  fiibles  that  nothing 
trustworthy  can  be  eztracted  from  them.  (Acta 
88.  Sept.  7  ;  Tillemont,  MOn.  viii  555 ;  Gams, 
Sar.  JS^.  592.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

EVOTUS.    [SARAOOfliA,  Mabttbs  or.] 

EVBEMUND.    [Ebremuhd.] 

EVRESIUS,  bishop  of  Termessus  in  the 
second  Pamphylia,  one  of  the  Nicene  fiithers,  A.ni 
325.  (Le  Quien,  Origna  Christ,  i.  1019 ;  Mansi,  u. 
695.)  [U  D.] 

EVBICHORIUS,  bishop  of  Lagania.  [^i- 
0HOBISU8.] 

EVBOU,  ST.    [Ebbultdb.] 

EVUBTIUS.    [EvoBTHTS.] 

EWA,  ST.,  gave  name  to  the  Cornish  parish 
of  St.  Ewe,  west  of  Mevagissey.  John  of  Tin- 
mouth,  Capgrave's  predecessor  in  collectii^  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  spells  the  name  ''Iwy  ^(see 
appendiz  to  Ritson's  ArtkuTf  p.  16$).  The  church 
sometimes  has  the  prefix  **  Lan  "  (Prynne's  i2s» 
oordli,  ilL  202,  **Langewe  in  Pondreshire")^ 
which  seems  to  be  prefized  in  Domeeday  to  mcsl 
of  the  Cornish  parishes  of  British  origin  thst 
are  mentioned  there.  [C  W.  B.] 


STVADT 

If  AH,  SWSN.  In  the  thoirt  priM 
imkk  which  picctdM  the  metrical  in  the 
OnMH  EltgimMm  (Skene,  dron.  Fid$  a»d 
Asti,  17TX  the  following  ohite  are  given  of  kings 
i  tbe  SeoCt  ia  direct  lineal  encoeenon,  tIx^ 
{■n,  AJt.  741 ;  If nreiant,  A.D.  744 ;  Ewen, 
iJi747;  Bed  (AbboeX  A.D.  777;  Fergua,  A.D. 
^  F^  this  dironicon  thejr  appear  to  have 
U  JMcxtttl  ia  the  Chrtmide  of  MHnm  (Oale, 
AtiV^ftr9iit.Lpp.l36-7>  But  with  the 
ymm  mm  er  leee  altered  thej  appear  in  the 
itks  Stttie  Chroniclea  (Skene,  ^  130,  149, 
17I,»7,M5).  Allowing  for  the  nncertaintj 
i^atm  ud  nominal  forms,  these  are  eridentlj 
l«k  (Ichr,  Eocoidh,  Engenins)  III.  c  ▲.!>. 
W-T3S;  Morodacb,  e.  ▲.!>.  733-736;  Eogan 
(icky,  IignhisX  c.  ▲.&.  736-739;  Aodh  Fin 
«  Ufis  (btiaized  EtBnna,  bj  translation  Hed 
Om^  wraoeoasly  Abhns),  c.  AJ).  739-769 ;  and 
feji^  e.  jua  769-772.  [J.  G.] 

KWAL  (CiessT,  CSL  .ffirf.  Britt.  ix.  19,  1), 
Cwidi«int    [KVAU]  CCH.] 

KVALIX   [HswALD.] 

i«KN,  ii  the  anoBTmous  fragment  which 
bMthe  ctriicst  extant  VH^  of  St.  Kentigem, 
ni  B  idaovledged  to  hare  been  the  basis  of 
^«Ki'i  fsllcr  narratiTe,  is  the  name  of  the 
MiMff  of  St  Keatigem's  mother,  and  the  father 
*  ^  K«tigem.  He  is  there  called  «<  Ewen 
ftoi  Krviguide  nobUiHtma  Brittonnm  proso- 
J^  •fftif ";  and  again,  ''In  gestis  historiamm 
MouB?]  Tocatnr  Ewen  filins  regis  Ulien  " 
frPwbo,  A  ^M.  owl  AJTMt  245>  JooeUn 
^  Bs  Banc.  Br€9.  Ahmrd.  has  "patre 
yi>  EaAmfL"  This  Ewen  or  Engenins  is 
'^'■Uy  Owaia,  son  of  Urien  Rheged,  whose 
MBtii  ss  bmOiar  in  the  Welsh  PMtry  of 
■■■■tt  sad  other  bards  (Skene,  /omt  Ane, 
2^of  HUn^ptii.);  he  is  the  Twaine,  Ewen, 
^%  Ovsia,  it  the  Romances  and  Welsh 
«.  ia  both  of  which  he  is  represented  as  a 
W  varrior,  with  his  fiither  Uriance,  and  at 
Miiaa  in  battle  by  Flamddwjn,  L$,  Theodrie 
JrrfBeraida  (a.©.  530-587).  Geoflrej  of 
■■■'■th  {HisL  L  c  1)  calls  him  Event  as,  and 
^vaals  him  as  the  honoured  friend  of  king 
^^^  SB  the  nephew  of  Angnsel,  king  of 
^•^■an,  asd  of  Lot,  the  mler  of  Lothian,  and 
l^^  the  mler  of  Moraj  bj  specUl  gift 
^Afthar.  It  ie  probably  from  this  baniic 
i'  le{cidsrj  sonree  that  the  anon jmoos  writer 
« tk  tae  of  Herbert,  bishop  of  Glasgow 
^tend  to  name  Ewen  as  the  father  of  bb 
^pstrsD  and  literary  hero.  {8e$  Ritson, 
■"•te-iil  226  sq.;  WUIiams, £mm.  HWa4, 
■:  S«s  WtUk  SmmU,  26L)  [J.  G.] 

I^nrcB,  ST.,  or  Uni,  brother  of  St.  Ia 
M  3l  Eitos,  and  patron  saint  of  Uny-Lelant,  in 
•^Htjle  estaary,  where  St.  Ia  landed.  His 
■*^y  was  Feb.  1  (ere  of  the  Purification^ 
Htk  psridi  feast  of  Leiant  U  still  on  the  Sun- 
nrt  to  Feb.  1,  the  tendency  haviDg  been 
the  feasts  on  to  the  next  Sunday.  Le- 
SBrniption  of  Lanant)  is  the  mother 
U  St  Ires  (la)  and  Towednack,  and  St. 
>  chapels  in  sereral  of  the  neighbouring 
(ks  Leland,  IHn.  iiL  p.  10;  Oliver's 
«  2)n#c  JExM.  p.  75,  440,442;  Whi- 
(kOnifid  of  Cornwall^  iL  p.  4  a^d  99> 
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WilliaiA  of  Worcester  says  *«Sanctus  Vuy  (mis- 
print  for  (Jny),  frater  sanoti  Herygh,  jaoet  in 
ecclesia  parochiali  Sancti  Vuy  props  villam 
Lalant  super  mare  boriale  per  tria  miliaria  dt 
Mont-Mygbell ;  ejus  dies  agitur  die  primo 
Februarii."  [C  W.  B.] 

EXACIOKITAE.    [Exociokitab.] 

EXABNUS,  bishop  of  Ossonoba,  who  signed 
the  acts  of  the  council  of  Merida,  666,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Rekesvinth.  (Mansi,  xi.  89 ; 
Loaisa,  Cbnot/.  ifisp.  ff.  523 ;  Eap,  Soar.  xiv.  219 ; 
Aguirre-Catalani,  iv.  207.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

EXCALOEATI,  superstitions  people  classed 
as  heretics  by  Philaster(81),  followed  by  Augus- 
tine (68).  They  counted  it  a  duty  to  walk  bare- 
foot in  obedience  to  God's  command  to  Moses 
(Ex.  UL  5X  and  in  imitation  of  Isaiah  (xx.  3> 

[G.  S.] 
EXCOMMUNICATION    (ejrcommmioatio} 
strictlv  construed  =  the  judicial  act  excluding 
individuals  or   churches  from  communion,  or 
participation  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
It  is  thus  stronger  than  iucoafrntmiffla,  which  is,  in 
fiict,  its  effect ;  and  more  specific  than  k^opiff/iif 
or  kv4$*fut,  though  it  is  implied  in  both.    For 
nobody  was  ever  cast  out  of  the  church  or  placed 
under  anathema  who  was  admissible  to  com- 
munion;   yet  people  were   constantly  refused 
communion  without  being  anathematised  or  cast 
out  of  the  church  as  weU.    Higher  privileges 
might  be  suspended  without  involving  the  lose 
of  the  lower ;  but  forfeiture  of  the  lower  pre- 
supposed that  of  the  highest    The  highest  pri- 
vilege to  which  the  church  could  admit  was  the 
sacrament  in  which  Christ  was  given  and  re- 
ceived.   None  with  the  best  dispositions  oould 
be  admitted  to  it  who  had  not  been  baptised : 
nor  any  that  had  been  baptised,  but  were  living 
in  unrepented  sin.    Probablv  there  is  no  re- 
corded instance  of  excommunication,  as  such,  in 
the  New  Testament  unless  the  command,  t^ 
roto6r^  fiifih  wp^vBUw  (1  Cor.  v.  11),  inter- 
preted by  XL  29,  may  be  supposed  one:  and  pro- 
bably the  first  recorded  of  it  in  ecclesiastical 
history  was  supplied  by  Pope  Victor  in  his  dis- 
pute with  tbe  churches  of  Asia  Minor  about 
kaster — &icoiy«»r4Tovr  ifl^p  vdrras  ro^  dict«<re 
infOKTipirrmif  ASsX^^f  (Euseb.  E,  H,  v.  24)^ 
This  is  the  more  curious,  as  the  Latin  word  for 
it  has  really  no  Greek  equivalent    Hence  St. 
Athanasius,  in  afiirming  the  same  thing  of  tha 
bishops  who  met  at  Seleuda,  has  to  use  the  sama 
phrase — 'Ajroiyirr^Tovf   ireaoiiliiearir  'A^r^pior, 
Z{f^4fitoPf  die.  (de  Sgn.  $  12),  there  being  no 
such   word  in  use  as  kKovtu^w,    The  Greeks 
had  a  delicacy,  no  doubt,  in  associating  ecclesi- 
astical censure  so  directly  with  a  subject  of  so 
much  awe.    This  is,  however,  the  point  of  view 
to  which  our  attention  should  be  confined  here ; 
vis.  exclusion  from  the  sacrament,  and  its  effects, 
so  fiir  as  they  are  spiritual,  and  concern  the  soul ; 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers.    For 
explanations  of  the  term  in  church-law,  where 
it  is  commonly  taken  in  a  much  wider  sense,  as 
Albaspinaeus  has  shewn  (Observ.  Ecd.  i.  1 ;  oomp. 
MarU  Alter,  dt  Cent.  Ecd.  lib.  L  disp.  ii.  c  1) : 
and  for  the  ritual  and  penal  consequences  at 
different  times  connected  with  it  in  either  sense. 
see  the  Dictionary  of  AsriQuirifiB  and  of  tbt 
Bible,  s.  v 
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Heathen,  says  Morinns  {Exere,  iL  IX  l>a<l 
many  ways  of  expreMiog  fellowship  or  commu- 
nion with  each  other  in  their  Tariont  myBteries : 
Christians  hare  hut  one.    Their  fellowship  with 
each  other  is  founded, and  wholly  depends,  on  their 
communion  with  Christ,  that  is,  on  His  abiding 
presence  within  them.    Thus  the  Eucharist  is, 
spiritually,  the  bond  of  bonds  that  holds  them 
together:  hence  called  rh  r^Atior  in  the  An- 
cyran  canons  (4-6),  rh  kyti06p  by  St.  Basil  {£p, 
can.  L  4),  and  ^  pax  "  by  St.  Cyprian  {Ep,  lir. 
ed.  Ben.).     Persons  with  no  bar  between  them 
and  the  Eucharist  were  said  to  be  in  full  com- 
munion of  the  church — laity  when  they  were  free 
to  receive :  clergy  when  they  were  free  to  ad- 
minister as  well  as  receire.    He  that  adminis- 
tered, and  he  that  received  communion,  without 
let  or  hindrance  of  any  kind,  in  his  parish  church, 
was  in  living   communion   with  Christ,  and, 
through  Him,  with  the  church  militant  through- 
o*it  the  world,  and  with  the  church  triumphant 
•n  heaven.    Thb  was  the  realiiation  of  the  true 
Passover — *Mn  uni  domo  oomedetur  **— as  the 
Fathers  say,  from  St.  Cyprian  downwards  (Ep. 
Ixzvi.  ed.  Ben.).    There  was  no  more  favoured 
condition  on  earth  than  his.     But,  when  either 
clergy  or  laity  were  refVised  communion  by  their 
bishop,  or  when  their  bishop  was  refused  CMn- 
munion  bv  his  compeers,  or  metropolitan,  or  by 
•    general  council,  this   happy  condition  was 
always  obscured,  and  for  the  most  part  impaired 
— not  always  impaired :  for  in  case  communion 
was  refused  on  unjust  grounds  by  any  that  had 
the  power  of  refudng  i^  living  communion  with 
Christ  was  not  held  to  be  interrupted,  though 
outward  participation  in  His  sacrament  was  mr 
a  time  denied.    The  principle,  that  God  has  not 
limited  His  power  to  the  sacraments,  was  older 
than  the  sacraments  themselves ;  but  so  far  as 
the  ecclesiastical  sentence  was  concerned,  it  re- 
mained in  force,  till  it  had  been  removed  by  the 
power  inflicting  it,  or  by  a  superior  power. 
Now,  what  were  its  efiects  supposed  to  be,  when 
it  had  been    inflicted  with  justice?    **  Sacra- 
mentum  fidelium  agnoscunt  fideles,"  says  St. 
Augustine  {Serm,  cxzzt  { 1,  ed.  Ben.).    And  as 
they  know  what  they  get  in  it,  so  they  know,  like- 
wise, what  they  lose,  when  they  are  refused  it  on 
just  grounds,  or  absent  themselves  from  it  with 
deliberate  purpose.    It  was  this  universal  in- 
stinct, doubtless,  that  influenced  the  authors  of 
the  primitive  liturgies  everywhere  to  order  the 
recital  of  the  Lord^  Prayer  by  all,  before  com- 
munion was  given  ;  and  gave  rise  to  the  tradi- 
tion mentioned  by  pope  Gregory  I.  {Ep.  lib.  ix. 
12)  that  the  apostles  employwl  no  prayer  in  the 
breaking  of  bread  but  that  one :  the  daily  bread 
for  which  they  asked  in  that  prayer  being,  ftrf 
eminently f  '*  the  bread  from  heaven,"  which  they 
received  then.     It  was  intended  to  be  the  daily 
food  of  the  soul,  in  their  opinion,  as  what  they 
ate  and  drank  was  of  the  body.    Thus  St.  Cy- 
prian :    ^  Panis  vitae  Christus  est ...  et  ,quo 
modo  dicimus  Pater  noetery  quia  intelligentium 
et  credentium  Pater  est,  sic  et  panem  nostrum 
vocamus,  quia  Christus  eorum,  qui  corpus  Ejus 
contingunt,  panis  est.    Huno  autem  panem  dari 
nobis  quotidii  postulamus,  ne  qui   in  Christo 
tumus,  et  Eucharistiam  quotidii  ad  cibum  sa- 
lutis  aocipimus,  interoedente  aliquo  graviore  de- 
licto, dum  abstenti  et  non  communicantes  a 
odesti  pane  prohibcmur,  a  Christi  corpore  sepa-  | 
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remur :  Ipso  praedicante  et  monente :  '  Ego  snoi 
panis  ritae.  Qui  de  ooelo  desoendi.   Si  quia  aderlt 
de  M eo  pane,  vivet  in  aetemunL    Panis  anten, 
qnem  Ego  dedero,  um>  mea  est  pro  secnli  viti '... 
Quandb  erg6  dicit  in  aetemum  vivere,  ai  quis 
ederit  de  Ejus  pane,  ut  manifestum  est  eos  viven^ 
qui  corpus  Ejus  attingunt,  et  Eucharistiam  jure 
oommunicationis  accipiunt :  ita  coatri  timendom 
est  et  orandum,  ne  dum  quis  abstentns  saparatnr 
a  Christi  corpore,  procul   remanent  a  aalute: 
oomrainante  Ipso  et  dicente :  '  Nisi  ederitis  car^ 
nem  Filii  Hominis,  et  biberitis  ^ns  sanguinem, 
non  habebitis  vitam  in  vobis  * . . .  Et  idc6  Panem 
nostrum,  id  est,  Christum  dari  nobis  qnotidift 
petimus,  ut  qui  in  Christo  manemus  et  vivimna, 
a  sanctiflcatione  Ejus  et  corpore  non  reoedamus  " 
{de  OraL  Dom.  ad  Verhd),    Such  was  the  general 
view  taken  of  this  petition  in  primitive  timea^ 
and  irrespectively  of  the  explanations  given  to 
the  word  /riod^iot .    This,  according  to  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  ss  M  ri^ir  eivlep  ri|s  ^^v^t  anrc* 
rmffv6p/tPot  {{Jateok,  zziiL  15).    It  was  rendered 
by  the  Latins  in  general  **  quoUdianus,"  whence 
St.  Isidore,  **  panis  qnotidianus,  qui  vel  •f»*"wr| 
vel  cami  tribuitur,  hie  exposdtur "...  {EceL 
Off.  i.  15):  and  St.  Augustine,  **  non  miremur, 
si  nominate  pane,  et  cetera  necessari*  intelli* 
gantur"  (^b^  IviiL  {  5,  ed.  Ben.);  but  then  ht 
adds :  **  Erg^  panem  noetnun,  kc  quid  est  ?  Sic 
vivamus,  ut  ab  altari  tuo  non  separemur."    And 
in  another  sermon  (lix.  {  6),  he  asks,  in  reference 
to  the  next  petition:  **Quid  est  quod  oramns^ 
nisi  ne  malum  aliquid  aihnittamus,  unde  a  tali 
pane  separemur."  . . .  Thus  excluding  a  man 
from  the  Eucharist  was  thought  in  those  tamee 
eauivalent  to  depriving  him  of  the  daily  bread 
of  his  soul :    and  this  St  Cyprian  tells  Pope 
Cornelius  should  never  be  lightly  done,  shewing 
from  two  subjoined  cases  mhki  his  own  practice 
was.    The  first  was  that  of  the  lapsed.    ^Sti^ 
tueramus  jampridem,  frnter  carissime,  partici- 
pato  invicem  nobiscum  oonsilio^  ut  qui  in  per- 
secutionis  infestatione  supplantati  ab  adveraario, 
et    lapsi  fuissent . . .  agerent  din   penitentiam 
plenam:  et  si  periculum  infirmitatis  nrgeret, 
pacem  sub  idtn  mortis  acctperent.'*  . . .  What 
he  meant  by  ^ pacem**  is  shewn  in  the  next 
case :  viz.  of  those  who  had  stood  firm.    *«  At 
verbi  non  infirmis,  sed  fortibus  pax  neoeasaria 
est:  nee  morientibus,  sed  viventibus,  ooimiitm»> 
eotib  a  nobis  danda  est :  ut  quos  exdtamus,  et 
hortamur  ad  praelium,  non  inermes  et  nudos  r»- 
linquamus :  sed  protectione  eangmnie  et  oorporig 
Christi  muniamus.    Et  ctkm  ad  hoc  fiat  Eucha- 
ristia,  ut  possit  acdpientibus  ease  tutela,  quoa 
tutoa  esse  contra  adversarium  volumus,  tmmf- 
mento  IkMiinioae  satwritaits  nrmtmuM.    Nam  qti»» 
modb  dooemus  aut  provocamus  eoa  in  confesaimM 
nominis  sanguinem  suum  fundere,  si  ib  milita* 
turis  Christi  sanguinem  denegamus  ?    Aut  quo* 
mod6  ad  martyr ii  poculum  idoneos  fadmus,  d 
non  eos  pri&s  ad  bibendum  in  ecclesii  poculnm 
Domini  jure  oommunicationis  admittimus?  ** . . . 
He  allows,  indeed,  that  his  tenderness  might  be 
abused  i  e.g.  **  Si,  quod  Dominus  avertat  a  fra- 
tribns  nostris,   aliquis  lapiomm  fefellerit^  ut 
pacem  subdoli  p^tat,  et  impendentis  praelii  tern* 
pore  communicationem  non  praeliatnrus  accipiat, 
se  ipsum  fallit  et  dedpit,  qui  aliud  oorde  oo- 
cultat,  et  aliud  voce  pronuntiat.    Nos,  in  quaii* 
turn  nos  et  videre  et  judicare  conceditur,  faciea 
sittgulorum  videmns:  cor  scrutari  et  nienteOi' 
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fopmc  ipa  {KMnanftt." . . .  {Ep,  Mr,  ed.  Ben.). 
km  a  th»  spirit  that   the  2iid  canon  of 
mitik  craacil  of  Orieana,  ▲.d.  549,  was  oon- 
Ksni :  **  Dt  aoilnt  Moerdotom  qnemqnam  rectaa 
W  kauMm  pro   parris  et  leribns  cansis  a 
wmrakot  pi^wndat:  prattar  aas  cnlpas  pro 
^okt  ttttqm  Patrea  ab  ecdesii  arceri  josse- 
nat  anaitttttM "  (op.  CcAast.  Notit    Eod, 
f  SCI,  with  the  note)l    And  br  the  5th  Nicene 
aett  eraadk  were  directed  to  be  held  in  ererj 
priafic  tvki  a  year,   expreeeljr  to  prerent 
'vk^  ibganf  their  powers  (ih.  p.  111).    Par- 
te, ii  tkwe  passages  we  hiare  the  "  ancient 
od  cnoiietl  law  of  the  chnroh,  as  it  is  called 
ii  ik»  I3th  Ifkene  canon,  on  communicating  all 
fcrasf  matrtmit{lh,  p.  115X  paraphrased  and 
<iiiet«4ap(meTer]rwheretothiBday:  notwith- 
wrfiig  thai  another  law  of  equal  antiquity, 
ni  bn4tii  00  the  same  principle,  has  been  so 
nUj  departed  from,  that  its  contradictory  may 
wt  Is  hs?e  become  the  rule.    «<  All  the  faith- 
U,'  «fB  the  7th  apostotic  canon  (v.  Cotel.  ad  t), 
*vki  cater  God's    holy  church  and  hear  the 
■end  lomtiues  read,  yet  wait  not  for  the  com- 
uusa  mty  nor  for  holy  communion,  are  to 
Wcart  aot  (Afe^fw^),  as  causing  disorder  in 
c&Ri*   Theodore,  Amalarius,  and  Zonaras  all 
•i^vvbdge  the  driift  of  this  canon,  though  it 
^  kwae  a  dead  letter  in  their  day,  and  make 
*  ttlflBpt  St  reconciling  it  with  non-commu* 
9tiBm%  stteadanee.    The  practice  of  oommuni- 
■b|  iifrats,  also  firanded  on  the  same  prin- 
«^  ks0  been  laid  aside  with  more  reason.   But 
^  eaa  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  mind  of  the 
I^koi,  sU  adolts  who  refrain  from  communi- 
fllBf  wbea  they  have  the  opportunity,  and 
Mlisi  ia  coascience  to  excuse  their  act,  com- 
tt  %  as  worthy  of  excommunication,  and  incur 
*ataal  loss  of  grace  in  proportion,  each  time 
^  thoi  itay  away.    Nor  was  erery  sin  held 
^jotifj  ooD-commanicating.    Daily  sins  aris- 
H  £bv  iafinnitr  which  we  cannot  help,  were 
^to  be  caacelled  by  the  daily  saying  of  the 
M  Piijir_w  q,i0^2^ll^im  nostra  mundatio," 

•It  Aagnstine  therefore  calls  it  (de  Nupt  et 
^133;  eonp.  de  Ci9.  Dn,  xxi.  27;  de  Peoo, 
jj»-  <t  £Mk  iiL  13 :  and  Op.  imp.  e.  Jui.  ii. 
'^a  mi  from  the  heart.  Sins  of  graTer 
*^  m  boiag  doe  to  daliberate  purpose,  required 
teawdinpline :  not  indeed  because  they  could 
^"Bit«d  cTca  l^"  tha  bi4>tized  without  grace : 
^  became  grace  was  not  forced  upon  the  bap- 
fad  tpmi  their  will|  and  even  when  obtained 
h  t^  payers,  it  left  their  will  free.  «  Quid 
te  ia  fibuo  arbitrio  oonstitutum,**  asks  St. 
idifKiae,  **qQim  quod  lex  dic*'t,  non  adoran- 
^  ii«iim,  mom  mocchandum,  non  homiddium 
^i^aadam  ?  lata  autem  snnt,  atque  hujus- 
Mti  diniiaa,  quae  si  quisquam  oommiserit,  a 
*?vit  Christi  communione  remoretur."  This 
*M  ihews  he  ia  speaking  of  the  baptixed 
^:  those  lor  whom  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
^  ia  the  seasa  explained  by  St.  Cyprian. 
Horn:  *DidmxiM,mmeU/ioeturnomenTMim, 
^  1^  opiemus  Deo  nt  sanctificetur  orati- 
2^sartrk,sed  qubd  petamus  ab  Eo  ut  nomen 
^■irtifitetur  in  nobis.    Ceterimi  a  quo  Deus 

t^^'fiuiur,  Qui   Ipse  sanctificat  ?    Sed  quia 
^oaL,  Saacti  eatote,  qnoniam  et  Ego  sanctus 
'-  jd  petimaa  at  rogamus,  ut  qui  in  baptismo 
gtt^ati  somns,  in  eo  quod  esse  ooepimus  per- 
^**>na.*. . . Numquid  iste  sanctus  tarn  memo- 
^^n.  BHttB. — TOU  II. 
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rabilis  ecclesiarum  in  rerbo  Teritatb  instructor, 
liberum  arbitrium  negat  wse  in  hominibus,  quia 
Deo  totum  tribuit  q^Kl  rect^  viTimus  ?    Num- 

2uid  legem  Dei  culpat,  quia  non  ex  ipsi  justi- 
cari  hominem  significat:  quandoquidem  quod 
ilia  jubet,  a  Domino  Deo  precibus  impetrandum 
esse  declarat  ?  "  .  . .  (C.  Ep.  Pehg.  iy.  9).  The 
baptixed  had  only  to  ask  for  grace  to  h^  kept 
from  sin.  They  were,  therefore,  considf  i^  to  be 
doubly  responsible  before  God,  when«^er  they 
sinned  by  choice;  and  to  be  barred  from  the 
Eucharist  by  every  such  sin  till  it  had  been  foi^ 
given.  How,  then,  was  forgiveness  of  such  sins 
to  be  had  ?  By  ^  the  ministry  of  that  recon- 
dliation,"  as  the  apostle  calls  it  (2  Cor.  v.  18-19), 
wherewith  **God  had  reconciled  the  world  to 
Himself  in  Christ,"  committed  by  Christ  to  His 
church.  As  Theodoret  has  paraphrased  his 
meaning:  'E8«p^o-aTo  rdr  iifiuprrifAdrmw  riit^ 
tt^o'iw,  icol  ^fJMs  iinip4ras  riif  tlp^nis  ix^^P^ 
rivfiffw.  Or  as  St.  Cyril  has  paraphrased  our 
Lord's  (John  xx.  21-3):  **  Summing  up  the 
institution  of  the  apostleship  in  a  few  words,  He 
tells  them,  that  He  sends  them  as  the  Father 
had  sent  Him :  that  they  might  thua  teel  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
heal  those  that  were  diseased  in  mind  or  body, 
and  ever  seek  in  their  ministry,  not  their  own 
will,  bat  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  them,  and 
do  their  utmost  to  keep  the  world  in  His 
teaching." . . . 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  injunction  that  a 
system  of  canonical  discipline  was  gradually 
framed  for  those  who  had  fallen  into  such  sins 
as  should  exclude  them  from  the  Eucharist :  for 
those  to  whom  there  could  be  no  doubt  those 
words  of  the  apostle  would  apply :  <*  Whosoever 
shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup  of  the 
Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord."  Such  sacrilege  the  church 
owed  it  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  her  members,  to 
prevent.  "  Quod  non  statim  Domini  corpus  in- 
quinatis  manibus  accipiat,  aut  ore  pollute  Domini 
sanguinem  bibat,  sacerdotibus  sacrilegus  irasci- 
tur,"  says  St.  Cyprian  of  the  lapsed  of  his  day. 
And  again,  more  fully :  ^  Quandb  occurrat  Scrip- 
tura  Dirina,  et  clamet  et  dicat :  '  Omnis  mundus 
manducabit  camem :  et  anima  quaecunque  man- 
ducaverit  ex  came  sacrificii  salutaris,  quod  est 
Domini,  et  immunditia  ipsius  super  ipsum  est, 
peribit  anima  ilia  de  populo  suo '  (Lev.  vii.  19, 
20).  Apostolus  item  testetur  et  dicat:  *Non 
potestb  calicem  Domini  bibere,  et  calicem  de- 
moniorum:  non  potestis  mensae  Domini  com- 
municare,  et  mensae  demoniorum  '  (1  Cor.  x.  21). 
Idem  contumacibus  et  pervicacibus  comminatui 
et  denuntiat,  dicens:  'Quicunque  ederit  panem 
aut  biberit  calicem  Dmnini  indign^  reus  erit 
corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini '  (/5.  xi.  27) :  spretis 
his  omnibus  et  oontemptis,  ante  expiata  delicta, 
ante  exomologesim  factam  criminis,  ante  purga- 
tam  conscientiam  sacriiurio  et  manu  aacerdotis, 
ante  offensam  placatam  indignantis  Domini  et 
minantis,  vis  infertur  corpori  Ejus  et  sanguini : 
et  plus  mod6  in  Dominum  manibus  atque  ore 
delinquunt,  quim  chm  Dominum  negaverunt" 
. .  .  (fie  Laps,  circa  mod.).  Public  opinion  sided 
unanimously  with  the  church  in  putting  a  bar 
between  all  such  offenders  and  the  church's 
holiest  rite:  and  was  content  that  the  church 
should  decide  what  that  bar  should  be.  Public 
opinion  went  with  the  priest  in  all  ages,  though 
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dJidpliBe  might  rary  from  age  to  age,  when 
turning  to  the  people  with  the  sacrament  ready 
for  distribution  in  his  hands,  he  proclaimed 
**Sancta,  Sanctis,**  meaning  that  such  as  were 
leading  unholv  Ures  had  no  right  to  be  there, 
but  came  thither  at  their  periL  For  his  words 
implied  both  a  warning  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
an  inhibition  on  the  part  of  the  church.  A 
warning,  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine :  **  Quim 
multi  de  altari  aocipiunt,  et  moriuntur :  et  aod* 

Siendo  moriuntur.  Unde  didt  Apostolus:  'Ju- 
idum  sibi  manducat  et  bibit/  Non  enim  buo- 
cella  Dominica  Tenenum  (uit  Jndae.  £t  tamen 
acoepit :  et  ci!un  acoepit,  in  eum  inimicus  intravit. 
Non  quia  malum  aocepit,  sed  quia  bonum  malk 
mains  acoepit.  Yidete  ergb,  Aratres,  Panem 
ooelestem  spiritalitir  manducate,  innocentiam  ad 
altare  apjportate"  (In  Joan,  Trad,  xxri.  {  11). 
An  inhibition,  in  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose: 
**  Apostolus  dooet  ut  separemus  noe  ab  onmi 
fratre  inquieU  agente.  rercutiamus  eum  gladio 
spirituali,  qui  est  Yerbum  DeL  Non  fratris, 
non  propinqni  accipiamus  personam :  sed  omnem 
immundum  a  Chxisti  secemamus  altaribus,  ut 
emendet  et  oorrfgat  lapsus  suos,  qu6  ad  sacra- 
menta  Christ!  redire  mereatur  "  (J)e  EL  €t  Jtfjwt, 
§  82).  As  he  told  the  emperor  Theododus  to 
his  hoe :  '*  I  dare  not  offer  the  sacrifice,  should 
you  elect  to  be  present:  for  how  can  what  is 
unlawful  for  the  slayer  of  one  innocent  person 
be  conceded  to  the  slayer  of  many?"  . .  •  (JSjp. 
51,  ed.  Ben.\  **0r  how  will  you  extend  hands 
reeking  with  blood  unjustly  spilt  to  receive  the 
Lord's  body :  or  approach  the  mouth,  that  ille- 
gally sanctioned  the  slaughter  of  so  many  per- 
sons in  wrath,  to  His  predous  blood  ?  Withdraw, 
then:  and  £ir  from  endearouring  to  aggravate 
one  crime  by  another,  accept  the  sentence  which 
God,  the  Master  of  all  things,  confirms:  its 
whole  design  bdng  to  promote  your  cure '  . «  • 
(Theodor.  E.  H,  v.  18).  Even  when  soldiers 
were  sent  by  Yalentinian,  in  the  Arian  interest, 
to  occupy  nil  church,  his  orders  were:  ^ut 
abstinerentur  a  oommunionis  consortio'*  {Ep, 
i.  §  20).  For,  as  he  says  elsewhere:  ''Seques- 
trari  oportet  gravity  lapsum,  ne  modicum  for- 
mentum  totam  massam  corrumpat.  . . .  Et  ben^ 
dicit  '  expurgandum,'  non  projidendum:  quod 
enim  expurgatur,  non  totum  judicatur  inutile. 
Ideb  enim  purgatur,  ut  utili  ab  inutili  separetur. 
Quod  autem  projidtur,  nihil  in  se  utile  habere 
creditur  "...  (be  Poen,  i,  15).  And  there  was 
yet  a  ftirther  limitation  whidi  was  always  im- 
plied :  viz.  that  nobody  should  be  so  debarred 
for  offences  that  were  not  either  proved  or 
owned.  The  acts  of  Theododus,  and  of  the 
soldiers  of  Yalentinian,  were  public  acts  that 
proved  themselves.  Bidiops  might  use  too  much 
precipitation  in  cases  that  were  less  obvious. 
'*  Et  iU  fit,"  as  Ori|en  says  (in  Lev.  xiv.  3),  «  ut 
inierdum  ille  qui  roras  mittitur,  intusnt:  et 
ille  foris,  qui  intus  retineri  videtur." . . .  Accord- 
ingly St.  Augustine  was  most  expUdt  on  this 
point.  *'  Nos  a  oommunione  prohifciere  quenquam 
non  possumus,"  he  says  (Ssnn.  ccclL  §  10),  quam- 
vis  haec  prohibitio  nondum  dt  mortalis,  sed 
medidnalis,  nui  out  aponta  oonfesswny  aut  in 
aliquOf  sive  saeculari  sive  eodedastioo,  judido 
nonmatum  atque  convidwn,  Quis  enim  sibi 
utrumque  audeat  assnmere,  ut  cuiquam  ipse  sit 
et  aocusator  et  judex."  One  effect  of  this  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  church  would  of  course 
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be,  that  three  parts  of  the  crimee  committel 
would  escape  punishment,  if  not  observation, 
unless  voluntarily  confessed:  and  thus  every 
person  would  be  left  judge,  in  most  cases,  of  his 
own  fitness  to  conununicate  —  in  mort  castt :  in 
all  cases,  that  is,  where  the  sin  committed  was 
not  one  of  those  proscribed  in  the  canoBs,  and 
for  which  consequently  no  canonical  penance 
was  incurred.  Offenders  of  this  sort  naturally 
formed  a  limited  class :  and  all  beknging  to  it 
understood  themselves  to  be  debarred,  ip§9  facto, 
not  merdy  from  communicating,  but  from  wor- 
shipping with  the  fkithfnl  in  any  way,  till  they 
had  periformed  their  penance  to  the  satisfoctien 
of  their  bishop,  which,  of  course,  could  not  be 
done  without  making  known  their  sin,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  under  consideration  this 
was  a  public  act,  and  there  was  a  set  time  fw 
performing  it.  As  St.  Eligius,  bishop  of  Noyoo 
(▲J>.  640)  has  It  in  the  first  of  his  iMiilies  en 
If  aundy  Thursday :  **  Ut  igitnr  audivit  vestra 
dilecUo,  haec  omnia  pedum  lotio  nostrorum  peoca- 
torum  est  purgatio:  unde  non  inoongrai  hie 
ipst  die,  dcut  eodesiae  tenet  oonsuetvdo,  peni- 
tentinm  fit  reoonciliatio.  Ut  enim  ante  nos  dic- 
tum est  a  Patribus,  cum  tanta  est  plaga  peecati 
atque  impetus  morbi,  ut  medicamenta  corporis  et 
sanguinis  Domini  differenda  sint,  anctoritate 
antistitis  debet  se  quisque  ab  altario  renovere  aa 
agendam  penitentiam,  et  eldem  auctoritate  re- 
oondliarL  Lectum  quippe  modo  est :  *  Qui  man- 
ducat et  bibit  indigni,'  «e.  Hoc  enim  est  indignb 
illud  acdpere  qui  aodpiat  eo  tempore,  quo  debet 
penitentiam  agere.  Unde  mihi  ad  vos,  O  frvtrcs, 
nunc  habendus  est  sermo,  qnos  mater  sancta  prae- 
sens  ecdesia  nostro  offido  hodii  reconciliat  Deo. 
•  .  .  In  reoonciliatione  autem  vestrA,  nolite  nos 
episoopos  attendere  ut  auctores,  sed  ut  ministros : 
nam  quis  dt  auctor  manifostat  idem  egregins 
gentium  doctor  ...  *  Omnia  autem  ex  Deo,  Qui 
reoondliavlt  nos  sibi  per  Christum.'  Ecoe  per 
Quem  fit  recondliatio :  scilicet  per  Christum. . . ." 
(ap.  Migne,  FatroL  Ixxxvii.  610.)  However, 
even  such  offenders  ndght  at  times  honestly 
doubt  whether  they  had  actually  sinned  to  the 
extent  contemplated  in  the  canons :  as,  for  in- 
stance^ where  their  sin  had  been  committed 
under  compuldon  or  without  ftill  purpose,  or 
bad  gone  no  fturther  than  thought  or  word,  or 
been  but  half  executed.  And  for  the  greater 
number  of  sins  by  for,  there  would  be  no  external 
standard  of  any  sort  to  gauge  their  precise  gravity. 
In  all  such  cases  the  (£ui^  was  content  to  insist 
on  the  general  duties  of  self-examination  and 
repentance,  leaving,  or  rather  committing,  the 
execution  of  both  to  the  individual  consdeace, 
where  oonsdences  were  willing  and  strong  enough 
to  act  for  themsdves,  but  always  giving  every. 
body  the  option  of  having  recourse  to  her  minis- 
ters for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  with  which 
they  had  been  entrusted  by  Christ.  For  some- 
times it  would  happen  that  people  were  more 
severe  with  themsdves  in  particular  cases  than 
was  required,  or  were  possessed  by  a  morbid  foel- 
ing  of  their  general  unworthiness  and  needed 
to  be  reassured;  of  such  St.  Ambrose  say», 
'*  Severiores  in  se  judicee  sunt  qui  poenam  prae- 
scribunt  dbi,  declinant  remedium"  (De  Pom. 
it  9).  This  remark  he  applies  in  another  place 
to  himself:  **Debeo  Ilium  semper  acdpere,  ut 
semper  mihi  peocata  dimittantur.  Qui  semper 
pecoo,  semper  debeo  habere  medicinam  "  {De  Saer 
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ir.  f)L    BmUm,  tkt  inritstfon  wu  to  all,  as 

MbRl  njf :  **  He  ealb  tke  Lord'a  aaerameiit 

b*  Larft  Sapper,  as  being  partaken  by  all 

i^f,  wiMthcr  rich  or  poor,  slaves  or  masters, 

nieafriibjtets  .  •  .  open  to  all  alike  is  the 

L^itaUe"  .  .  .  (In  1  Gor.  zi.  30);  and  St. 

(^rmum :  «*Tbe  Lord's  Supper,"  that  is,  **  the 

Xtdv^i^  oQfbt  to  be  eommon  to  alL    For  what 

Uoagi  to  the  master  is  not  the  property  of  one 

»ma(  Don  thsa  another,  bat  is  shared  bj  all 

iiike(f\  ?.  %l),    Afain,  whj  should  he  remind 

3  «f  tbt  time,  of  that  ercning,  when  Christ 

vai  kdnfsd  ?    Was  it  not  that  extra  oompuno- 

tn  oifkt  be  ezdted  in  us  ftt>m  such  remem- 

kw»}  For  let  a  person  be  a  rerj  stone,  jet 

b  oraM  sot  thhkk  of  Him  on  that  night,  fint 

Mrmfd  with  ffis   disciples,  then   betrayed, 

boi  kd  swaj,  oondemned,  and  tormented  to 

iHcrtat  He  was,  without  feeling  himself  melt 

nuHtf  Hke  wax,  and  bacomhig  dead  to  the 

teaif  tUi  worM  {Ibk  t.  28).    If;  then,  jou 

w  approach  for  the  Eoeharist,  see  that  you 

h  taitiag  deregatory  to  the  same,  whether  by 

sfnetiaf  jeor  brother,  turning  away  from  the 

^s^pjt  driakittg  to  ezeeas,  or  exhibiting  a  want 

tfnupMt  to  the  church.    Ton  come  to  return 

faiki  ftr  aH  the  raereies  you  hare  reoeired ; 

^^tn  then  accordingly,  and  be  at  one  with 

?wids]iboar  .  .  .  (/I  t.  24).    Consider  how 

^  tfadim  taplojed  themselrw,  whenerer  they 

pink  of  that  holy  foast;   what  time   th^ 

^vvtod  to  pimr  and  pealoHsiaging ;  how  they 

Aft  Mf  Tigil  .  .  .  ;  and  do  you  come  fasting 

%  — muaan  merely  that  you  may  appear  in 

«t  NTt  fit  to  receiTC ;  but  when  you  hare 

*sfid,  iattead  of  continuing  your  moderation, 

bitiUfo.    Whereas,  it  is  not  of  equal  moment 

b  be  nber  after  and  before,  for  yon  should  be 

■iff  ta  both ;  but,  of  the  two,  most  afler  having 

■»snd  the  Bridegroom.    Tou  should  be  sober 

^  leeeiTiag,  in  order  to   become  worthy 

Mnedft*  and  after,  in  order  not  to  appear 

»«%  ef  what  you  hare  received.     What 

^f  Sfeoild  you  fost  afWr  you  have  received  ? 

(^1  ay  that.    I  would  not  force;  I  would 

Mwjea  it  on  you,  though  good  it  would  be.    I 

•nlyokert  you  not  to  give  way  to  excess  .  .  ." 

(A,r.27>    But  "let  a  man  prove  himself." 

A  bt  nji   in    his   2nd    Epistle:    ^Examine 

IMndns  whether  ye  be  in  the  foith;  prove 

*«k1t«*  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5) :  not  as  we  do  now ; 
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rather  by  the  time  of  year,  than 
%  Ml  sf  heart.  For  our  thought  is  not  to 
P^ftn  evsehrta  so  that  we  may  come  filled 
^  oHBraaetioii  and  purged  from  all  our  sins, 
Wt  i»  ^at  we  may  come  on  great  festivals, 
*1  *1mi  everybody  else  comes.  Sndi,  how- 
■*>.  vii  not  the  teaching  of  the  apostle,  whose 
■*  Hsna  for  coming  to  communion  was   a 

rooBsdenee.  For  a  festival,  according  to 
tcKhiag,  was  a  manifestation  of  good 
^K  vpfightnesa  of  mind,  and  irreproachable 
XiiKt;  pesseseed  of  these,  you  will  be  able  to 
^  faiiTal  at  all  times,  and  to  come  to  com- 
■•«  at  all  timos  too.  It  is  for  this  reason  he 
^'  "Let  a  man  prove  himself^  and  so  let  him 
■■t,*ia  ether  words,  lie  bids  each  man  not  to 
^  neotne  to  aDother,  but  to  prove  himself, 
^"Btiag  ^  tribmial  to  be  without  publicity  and 
k  proof  without  witnesses"  .  .  .  (/6.  v.  28). 
^Tkntoiet  has  it :  "Be  your  own  judge,  and 
'■^leeirete  aeooat  of  all  the  acts  of  your  lifo ; 


examine  your  conscience,  and  so  receive  the  gift " 
(76.).  One  possible  result  of  this  teaching,  ot 
course,  woula  be  that  the  bad  might  frequently 
communicate  side  by  side  with  the  good.  So 
they  might,  replied  the  Fathers,  but  it  would  be 
no  more  than  Judas  had  done  at  the  outset. 
(X  fUpow  Toir  Mcxa  iuiroirr6\ois,  &XX^  jcol  t^ 
Tpo94rp,  TO0  ri/dov  i»itr49mKt  <r4tutT6s  rt  KaX 
J[fAttro9f  as  Theodoret  says  of  our  Lord  on  that 
oocasion  (lb,  v.  23-25),  and  St.  Augustine  was  at 
no  loss  to  discriminate  between  what  4»ach  got 
by  communicating.  **  Numquid  Judas,"  he  asks, 
**  Magistri  venditor  et  traditor  impins,  quamvis 
primum  ipsum  manibus  ejus  oonfoctum  sacra- 
mentum  camis  et  sanguinis  Ejus  cum  ceteris  dis- 
cipulis,  sicut  apertius  Lucas  evangelista  declarat, 
manducaret  et  biberet,  mansit  &  Christo  aut 
Christus  in  eo?  Tam  multi  denique  qui  vel 
corde  ficto  camem  illam  manducant  et  san* 
guiuem  bibunt,  vel  ciim  manducaverint  et 
biberint,  apostatae  fiunt,  numquid  manent  in 
Christo  aut  Christus  in  lis?"  .  .  .  {Semu  Ixxi. 
1 17).  For  the  Fathers,  as  they  recognised  two 
distinct  parts  in  this  sacrament,  the  outward  and 
the  inward,  and  made  the  Holv  Ghost  exclusively 
both  the  agent  and  dispenser  of  the  inward,  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  reconciling  a  real  objective 
presence,  as  it  is  called,  after  His  descent  on  the 
elements,  with  the  reception  of  the  outward  pait 
alone  by  every  receiver,  whose  heart  He  foono 
cloeed  to  the  inward,  that  is,  to  Christ  (ai« 
EucHASisr,  near  the  end).  Hence  they  de- 
nounced coming  to  communion  for  false  purposes 
or  in  unrepented  sin,  as  trifling  with  God  in  its 
worst  form.  •*  Not  only,"  savs  Theodoret,  •♦  will 
you  get  no  salvation  f^m  it  by  receiving  unlaw- 
fully, bnt  you  will  have  penalties  to  pay  fot 
coming  to  it  as  a  drunkard"  (ib.  v.  29);  and 
again,  ''if  we  took  account  of  our  actions  and 
delivered  a  just  verdict  against  ourselves,  we 
should  not  receive  chastisement  ftx>m  God ;  still 
even  for  the  greatest  offences  He  corrects  us  with 
mercy,  to  the  end  that  we  may  not  be  given  over 
to  the  destruction  of  the  wicked"  (t5.  v.  31)w 
St.  Ambrose  adopts  a  sterner  tone :  **  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  anybody  to  come  who  has  been 
bidden,  unless  he  has  a  wedding  garment  on,  or 
faith  combined  with  love.  He,  therefore,  who 
brings  not  peace  and  charity  with  him  to  Christ's 
altar  will  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thrust 
into  outer  darkness "  (tn  lAie,  vii.  §  204).  In 
the  same  spirit  he  says  in  another  place  {De 
Poen,  i.  15) :  '*  Beni  dicitnr  tradi  Satanae,  qui 
separatur  a  Christi  corpora ; "  and  in  another : 
"  Et  ideb  nemo  in  peccato  positus  arrogare  sibi 
debet  auctoritatem  aut  usurpationem  sacramen- 
torum  "...  (t6.  ii.  11),  in  other  words,  if  a 
priest,  let  him  not  administer ;  if  a  layman,  let 
him  not  receive. 

There  were  thus,  according  to  the  Fathers, 
three  descriptions  of  excommunicate  persons  in 
the  sacramental,  or  strict,  sense  of  the  word  :~- 
1.  Persons  excluded  fW>m  the  Eucharist  by  their 
bishop,  or  his  superiors.  2.  Persons  excommuni- 
cating themselves  virtually,  by  staying  away 
when  they  were  free  to  communicate.  3.  Per- 
sons receiving  in  sin,  whose  mouths  therefore 
received  the  sacrament,  and  yet  the  '*  res  sacra- 
menti "  was  never  conveyed  to  their  souls.  Of 
these,  the  first  might,  as  has  been  said,  be  de- 
barred from  the  sacrathent  ever  so  Icng,  without 
losing  Christ,  while  the  last  could  never,  by 
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reoeiTing  the  lacrament  ever  so  often,  mtUin  to 
Christ.  Of  the  lint,  on  the  other  hand,  all  who 
were  jostly  debarred  and  of  the  second  all  who 
wilfully  debarred  themselTes  from  it,  became 
spiritually  diseased;  and  unless  they  repented 
in  time,  spiritually  dead  at  last.  At  first  it  was 
merely  that  their  spiritual  growth  was  arrested : 
but,  in  process  of  time,  decay  set  in ;  the  living 
bond  that  held  them  to  Christ  was  detached 
fibre  by  fibre,  till  at  length  the  branch  and  the 
vine  parted  company.  *'  Unum  de  duobus  pal- 
miti  oongruit,"  as  St.  Augustine  says :  **  aut  vitis, 
aut  ignis.  Si  in  vite  non  est,  in  igne  erit.  Ut 
ergo  in  igne  non  sit,  in  vite  sit."  (/n  JohauL 
c  XV. ;  Trad.  81,  §  3.) 

In  this  the  Fathers  argued  on  principles  of 
analogv  from  nature  to  grace,  or  from  one 
channel  of  grace  to  another,  as  on  kindred  points. 
For  if  by  a  real  participation  of  Adam's  nature, 
we  were  truly  liable  to  death :  we  needed  a  real 
participation  of  His  nature,  who  is  the  second 
Adam,  to  be  able  truly  to  live  again.  The  super- 
natural life  sown  in  us  at  our  baptism,  more- 
over, needed  supernatural  alimentation  to  expand 
and  grow :  and  must  grow  or  wane,  therefore, 
proportionably  to  the  constant  and  copious,  or 
the  scant  and  stint  supply  that  it  received. 
Food  likewise,  they  said,  was  only  profitable  to 
the  body,  when  it  was  assimilated  and  taken  up 
by  the  system :  the  purest  and  best  food  was 
powerless  to  impart  vigour,  and  might  be  death, 
to  a  diseased  frame.  Water  was  the  sacramen- 
tal element  under  which  new  life  was  conveyed 
to  man:  bread  and  wine  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments under  which  its  choicest  aliment  was 
assured  to  it :  the  Holy  Ghost,  finally,  the  agent 
and  dispenser  of  both.  In  His  hands,  whatever 
might  be  the  acts  of  His  fallible  ministers, 
neither  could  ever  be  stolen  on  false  pretences : 
nor  any  defrauded  of  either,  whose  dispositions 
entitled  them  to  their  full  benefit.  Such  were 
the  principles  by  which  the  Fathers  were  guided 
in  dispensing  or  withholding  the  Eucharist :  and 
as  long  as  principle  and  practice  went  hand  in 
hand,  one  justified  and  explained  the  other.  But 
such  teaching  was  difficult  to  uphold,  except 
in  a  non-natural  sense,  of  which  the  hollowness 
was  transparent,  when  practice  declined :  as  the 
following  instances  may  serve  to  show.  It  was 
about  the  end  of  the  6  th  century  that  St.  Isidore 
wrote:  Dicunt  aliqui,  nisi  aliquo  intercedente 
peccato,  Eucharistiam  quotidii  accipiendam:  hunc 
enim  panem  dari  quotidii  nobis,  jubente  Domino, 
postulamus  dioentes*  'panem  nostrum,'  kc 
Quod  quidem  beni  dicunt  si  hoc  cum  religione 
et  devotione  et  humilitate  siiscipiunt :  nee,  con- 
fidendo  de  justitii  praesumptione  id  faciant. 
Cetertim,  si  talia  sunt  peccata,  quae  quasi  mor- 
tuum  ab  altari  removeant,  prius  agenda  peniten- 
tia  est,  ac  sic  deinde  hoc  salutiferum  medicamen- 
tnm  tunc  snscipiendum, '  Qui  enim  mandncaverit 
indign^"  etc  Hoc  est  enim  indigni  acdpere,  si 
60  tempore  quis  accipiat,  quo  debet  agere  peni- 
tentiam  "...  Church  penances  had  their  share  in 
keeping  people  from  communion,  and  making 
communions  less  frequent.  Auricular  confession 
produced  similar  effects  later  in  the  West.  St. 
Isidore  shews  his  sense  of  this,  by  repeating  and 
supplementing  St.  Augustine  (^Ep,  liv.  §  4),  in 
what  follows :  "  Ceterhm  si  non  sunt  tanta  pec- 
cata, ut  excrmmunicandus  quisque  judicetur, 
non  se  debet  a  medicini  Dominici  corporis  sepa- 


rare,  ne,  dum  fort^  din  abstinendus  proLibetor, 
a  Christ!  corpore  separetur;  manifestnm  est  cami 
eos  vivere,  qui  corpus  Ejus  attingunt.  Uade 
etiam  timendum  est,  ne,  dum  diu  quisque  separ- 
atur  a  Christi  corpore,  alienus  remancat  a  aalute. 
Ipso  dicente,  *Nisi  oomederitis  camem  Filu 
hominis,'  etc  Qui  enim  jam  peccare  quievH, 
oommunicare  non  desinat." . . .  {De  EocL  Off* 
L  18).  A  later  writer  of  the  same  scho<d  (ap- 
pend, ad  op.  St.  Isid.  ed.  H igne,  d*  Eod,  Dogm, 
c  53),  says:  '*Quotidi^  Eucharistiae  com- 
munionem  percipere  neo  kmdo,  nee  reprehendo. 
Omnibus  tunen  Dominids  diebus  oommunicaa'- 
dum  suadeo  et  hortor:  si  tamen  mens  sine 
afiectu  peccandi  sit . . .  Sed  hoe  de  illo  dico, 
quem  capitalia  et  mortalla  peccata  non  gravaat. 
Nam  quem  mortalia  crimine  post  baptismum 
oommissa  premunt,  hortor  prius  publici  pcni- 
tentit  satisfacere:  et  ita  saoSrdoiu  judicio  reoon- 
ciliatum,  oommunioni  sodari :  si  tmit  nfmadjwU' 
cttan  et  oondeawatkmsin  nti  Eucharistiam  perd- 
*pere  "...  as  though  the  judgment  of  any  priest 
could  certify  to  the  state  of  the  heart.  St. 
Eligius  is  much  more  primitive  both  in  owning 
and  meeting  the  difficulty.  Starting  from  the 
well-known  passage  of  St.  Augustine,  which  St. 
Isidore  dovetails,  but  which  he  quotes  in  full, 
he  comments  on  it  as  follows:  **Videte  ei^, 
fratres,  quia  si  separonini  a  corpore  Domini, 
qui  fideles  estis,  metuendum  est  ne  fame  moria- 
mini.  Si  autem  redpitis  indign^  metuendum 
est  ne  judidum  manduoetis  et  bibatis — cmgit^ae 
voUs  undiqiie,  Veritas  didt :  si  maU  vivitis,  in 
aetemum  moriemini:  at  non  potestis  ben^ 
vivere,  nisi  Ille  adjuverit,  nisi  Hie  dederit.  Ide6 
orate,  et  manducate ;  et  implebitur  os  vestrum, 
laude  Dei  et  exsultatione,  et  dicetis  Illi  de  magnis 
angustiis  liberati :  '  Liberasti  gressus  meoa  subtus 
me,  et  non  infirmata  vestigia  mea  "*  • . .  Yet 
even  he  relapses  into  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
what  follows,  unless  this  was  added  by  a  latci 
hand  {Horn,  viil  ad  fin.).  In  one  of  the  chap- 
ters attributed  to  St.  Theodore  we  read :  **  Graed 
omni  Dominidt  die  communicant,  sive  derid  save 
laid :  et  qui  tribus  Dominicis  non  commnnica- 
verint,  exoommunicentur.  Romani  similitte  oom- 
municant  qui  volunt :  qui  autem  noluerint,  non 
exoommunicentur "...  (CapU,  cottect.  ex  Frag, 
in  Migne,  Patrol,  xdx.  955).  And  Amalarius, 
presbyter  of  H ets,  as  late  as  the  9th  century, 
writes  to  his  friend  Guntrad :  "  It  is  ordered  in 
the  canons  that  all  who  come  to  church  should 
communicate ;  or  failing  to  do  so,  should  state 
their  reason:  which  ^ing  found  satisfactory 
should  excuse  them,  otherwise  they  should  be 
excommunicated.  Now  I  learn  that  you  have 
cast  your  anchor  at  sea,  and  not  in  port.  For 
you  have  fixed  it  in  Gennadius,  bishop  of  Mar- 
seilles. Let  me  beg  of  you  to  fix  it  in  the  safer 
harbour  of  St.  Augustine,  as  is  confessed  by  all 
the  churches.  Gennadius  counselled  your  com- 
municating on  Sundays  chiefly,  because,  perhaps, 
it  was  not  his  custom  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist 
every  day. . . .  Juxta  Augustawmj  quando 
videbis  pium  affectum  esse  in  te,  sume  corpus 
Domini,  ut  tibi  praestet  vitam  sempitemam. 
Noli  differre  ad  diem  Dominicum,  quia  nescis  si 
oontingas  ilium."  {Ep,  vi.  in  Migne,  Patrol,  c  v. 
1339.)  Balsamon,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
12th  century,  prefers  quibbling  at  any  length, 
to  giving  the  7th  Apostolic  canon  the  only  na- 
tural meaning  its  words  will  bear.    But  Balssf 
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■■  Bred  IB  u  age  when  excommiinicatioB  had 
ha  defnded  almoet  to  the  lerel  of  impound- 
i3$  attic:  asd  when  people  were  refused  the 
£Mbrat  for  penonal  diiputes  about  the  goods 
if  tUs  verld,  oftener  than  for  anything  else :  or 
k(  I  tfao«MBd  thingSy  at  any  rate,  besides  sin.  The 
ywaJtnt  of  the  4th  Lateran  council  takes  credit 
Ik  tb  **  salataiy  statute  *  as  he  terms  it,  which 
hp  tfacre  promidgated,  and  ordered  to  be  pnb- 
IM  ia  all  chiuvhca,  lest  any  should  excuse 
tksMtlTBS  through  ignorance  from  conforming 
wit;  kis  behest  being,  that  all  the  faithful  of 
«tW  Kx  iboold  make  their  Easter  communion 
It  iMt  in  erery  year :  still  eren  so,  they  must 
a  bfe  pferiously  confMsed  in  private  to  their 
pnit:  wko  might,  at  his  discretion,  bid  them 
tbtiia  from  communicating  eren  then:  and 
■My  oottkl  pronounce  on  ^eir  fitness,  but  one 
Eoond  by  hhn  (can.  21>  The  broadest  way, 
td  the  videst  gate,  as  the  other  canons  testify, 
far  piaaa^  n  regaining  admission  to  the  highest 
piriltgcs  of  the  church  'militant  then  was  to 
tikt  pcoBine&t  part  in  a  holy  war. 
(OiiBp.Biagkain,  AnL  lib.  xr.  c  4, 8,  and  9;  xri. 
1 2,  (  7,  et  seq. ;  Albasp.  Obeerv.  lib.  i. ;  H orin, 
ianSL  Hh.  iL;  alter.  J>e  Oena.  EecL  Ub.  i.  and 
a;  Mffwi,  JHm.  8tor,  EocL  toL  IxiL  198-231 ; 
■t 'Scomnaica,''  Fessler,  Inst.  Patrol,  toL  L 
(ll;ad  iL  349, 430,  679,  826,  and  1000.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

SIEBE8IUS,  bbhop  of  Gerasa,  in  Arabia, 
«  rf  the  Aracian  party  at  the  synod  of 
i^mokf  u).  359,  and  at  the  council  of  Ck>n- 
tetiitpltf,  360.  (Epiphan.  Haeras,  Ixxiii.  20  *, 
IbH,  iiL  324 ;  Le  Qnien,  Or.  Chritt,  ii.  861.) 

[E,V.] 

EXHILARATUS  (1),  *episcopus  MeUuren- 
<  aoeordiag  to  CappeUetU  (Xtf  Chiete  cTItalia, 
k.  l$$\  )nAop  of  urbino,  signing  the  second 
l^ter^pope  Agatho,  sent  in  680  after  a  synod 
it  hm»  to  the  third  council  of  Constantinople. 
llUiii,xL314.)  [A.H.D.  A.] 

PHTTrABATUS  (8),  a  SiciUan  bishop,  con- 
vsia^  whom  pope  Gregory  the  Great  writes  to 
^Btins,  tke  defensor  at  Panormus  in  603.  The 
^Mfiags  of  Exhilaratns  had  been  frequently 
^■ted  to  Qregory ;  bishop  Leo,  who  had  been 
P^  ia  kis  caose,  had  twice  lightened  his 
N^aot;  Gregory  had  summoned  him  to 
^«Mad  (inlt  sererely  with  him.  On  send- 
k|  Ida  back  to  his  church  Gregory  directs 
^■iB«s  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him,  and  admo- 
>■*  kiffl  to  behare  with  charity  towards  his 
^>I7  vbile  correcting  their  foults ;  the  clergy 
*te  part  were  to  bt  warned  against  insolent 
^  >u^nknTe  behaTiour  towards  their  bishop. 
™hntiis  bad  eridently  been  a  tyrannical  dis- 
•^MOM.    (Greg.  Mag.  Epp.  lib.  xiv.  ind.  Tii. 

*  i  !W.  Lat.  IxxTiL  1306.)  [C.  H.] 

HHILABATITS  (SX  duke  of  Naples,  which 
h  b  tioMwas  almost  the  only  place  in  Italy 
""^•mIt  under  the  power  of  the  Byzantine 
^fnn.  In  1.IX  726  or  727,  dniing  the  time 
^  Italy  gmerally  was  in  a  state  of  revolt 
"Pvt  tbe  emperor  Leo,  on  account  of  his  de- 
^ifaaist  image  worship,  Exhilaratns,  with 

*  (Q  Hadrian,  made  an  attack  on  Campania, 
^  toed  te  persuade  the  inhabitants  to  join  him 
tiialtemiil  upon  the  pope  Gregory  II.*8  life. 

*  ^  of  Romans  came  out  against  him  and 
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took  him  and  killed  him  with  his  son.  (Vita 
Gregoru  IL  in  Liber  FontifiocUis,  Migne,  cxxviii. 
981.)  [A.  fl.  D.  A.] 

EXHILABATUS  (4),  an  official  whom  Gre- 
gory the  Great  in  594  was  going  to  employ  in 
the  afiair  of  liaximus  the  intruding  bishop  of 
Salona  (Greg.  Mag.  Upp,  lib.  iv.  ind.  xii.  ep.  47). 
He  appears  to  be  the  person  whom  in  another 
letter  (lib.  yii.  ind.  xt.  ep.  32)  Gregory,  597,  terms 
a  ^  secnndicerius  "  (vid.  Du  Cange,  Glosaar,  sub 
TOO.),  through  whom  the  presbyter  Anastasius 
sends  Gregory  his  benediction  (Patr.  Lat.  Ixxvii. 
772,  890  o>  [C.H.] 

EXmOSUS,  a  secretary  at  the  conference 
at  Carthage,  A.D.  411.  (ifoti.  Vet,  de  Don.  Ober- 
thur,  pp.  344,  466.)  [H.  W.  P.] 


EXITZI08US,  bishop  of  Yeri,  in  the  pro- 
yince  of  proconsular  Africa.  One  of  the  catholic 
bishops  summoned  to  a  conference  at  Carthage 
with  the  Arians  by  the  Vandal  king  Hnnneric, 
A.D.  484,  and  subsequently  banished  to  Corsica. 
(MorceUi,  Africa  Chritt,  i.  351 ;  Victor.  Vit  No- 
tUia,  55,  PatroL  Lat.  Iriii.)  [L.  D.] 

EXOOHIUS.    [ExonuB.] 

EXOGIONITAE  CElMKioyfroi,  'Z^aictorTfM 
in  Theod.  ffaer.  Fab,  iy.  3),  an  Arian  sect,  so 
called  from  the  district  of  Constantinople  where 
they  had  churches  outside  (l(«)  the  pillar  (jclny) 
of  Constantine,  and  hence  called  'Z^»iu6ytor  or 
"E^aict6yior  (Codinns,  de  Signia  Conetantin.  p.  46, 
ed.  Bonn ;  Du  Cange,  ConetarUinop.  Christ,  lib,  ii. 
p.  133;  Suicer,  Theeaur.  s.  r.  'E|AffcioyfTa<). 
They  seem  to  have  been  Eunomians.  A.D.  379 
Theodosius  expelled  them  from  the  churches 
which  they  had  hitherto  occupied,  and  bestowed 
them  upon  the  Catholics  (Socrates,  ff,  E,  r,  20 
Chron,  Paech,  s.  a.).  In  468  the  emperor 
Leo  I.  treated  them  with  still  greater  severity. 
He  not  only  forbade  their  having  churches,  but 
also  interdicted  them  from  meeting  in  any  other 
places  {Chron,  Poach,  s.  a. ;  cf.  Cod,  Just,  I.  v. 
20).  Justinian,  however,  made  an  exception  in 
their  favour  when  he  suppressed  the  assemblies 
of  all  other  heretics  (Cedrenus,  Hist.  CompetuL 
p.  645  ed.  Bonn).  Alaric,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Theodoric,  is  called  an  Exocionite  as  being  an 
Arian  {Chr,  Pasch,  s.  a.  485).  (T.  W.  D.] 

EXOTIUS  (EzocHnTS,  Esonus),  thirteenth 
bishop  of  Limoges,  following  Ruridus  II.  and 
succeeded  by  St.  Ferrcolus,  or,  according  to  some, 
tenth.  He  is  only  known  as  the  subject  of  a 
most  laudatory  epitaph  by  Venantius  Fortunatus, 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  sat  fifteen  years. 
(Venant  Fort.  Miacell,  iv.  6  ;  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat. 
Ixxxvui.  157 ;  GaU.  Christ,  ii.  503.)   [S.  A.  B.] 

EXFEOTATUS,  ninth  bishop  of  Fr^jus,  suc- 
ceeding Desiderius,  and  followed  by  Asterius, 
or,  according  to  a  conjecture  of  Le  Cointe,  by 
Epiphanius.  (Cf.  Greg.  Tur.  ffist.  Franc  vi.  24.) 
At  the  fifth  council  of  Orleans  (▲.o.  549)  he  was 
represented  by  this  Epiphanius,  a  priest,  and  was 
present  in  person  at  the  fifth  of  Aries  (▲.D.  554) 
and  the  second  of  Paris  (circ  A.D.  555).  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  him.  (Le  Cointe,  Ann, 
JSod,  Franc,  an.  582,  n.  xii.  tom.  ii.  p.  233 
Mansi,  ix.  137,  703,  740;  Gall,  Christ,  i.  424.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 
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EXPEDITU8,  April  19,  martjr  at  Melitene 
in  Armenia,  with  Gains,  Arictonicaa,  Rnfiis, 
and  Hermogenes,  of  whom  nothing  fiirther  is 
known,  though  their  names  appear  in  all  the 
beet  Hartfrologies  {Mart.  Mom,  Vet..,  Hieron., 
Adon.,  Usnard.,  Rom.  Mart.).  [G.  T.  S.] 

BXPLECIU8  (Abpletiub,  AEPLmiTs,  Eple- 
OIUB,  ^LBTUB,  and  Ephetiub),  fourteenth  bishop 
of  Mets,  succeeding  Aoctor  and  followed  by  Ur- 
bidns.  The  authori  of  the  OaUia  Chrtkkma 
(xiiL  686)  qnote  the  Codem  Belnensis  to  the 
effect  that  he  sat  for  sixteen  jears,  and  died  in 
the  pontificate  of  Siridus  and  the  sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Gratian  and  Yalentinian  (a-D.  381). 
He  is  said  to  have  died  on  July  30,  and  in  the 
later  martyrologies  he  appears  amoi^  the  saints. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  (Hement,  the 
first  bishop  of  the  diocese.  [S.  A.  B.] 

BXPLIdUS,  addressed  by  Sidonins  Apolli- 
naris  {^pp.  ii.  7),  who  prays  him  to  end  a  dis- 
pute between  Alethius  and  Panlus.     [B.  T.  S.] 

EXPULION,  Spanish  prince.    [Ebpuuon.] 

EXSUPEBIUS.    [ExuPEKXTB.] 

EXnGONm,  *E|ovictfyTioi,  a  designation 
first  applied  to  the  Arians  generally  (^.  Alex. 
ap.  Theod.  ff.  E.  i  8,  p.  740  in  Pat.  Gr.  IxxxiL 
901  ▲),  and  afterwards  especially  to  the  Acadans 
(Socrates,  H.  E.  VL4b\  Athanas.  Treatiae^  ag. 
Arian.  Oxf.  trans.  127)  and  the  followers  of 
Aetius  (Sozomen,  jBT.  E.  It.  29 ;  Aetius,  Vol.  I. 
61  A).  (T.  W.  D.l 

EXUPEBANTIUS  (1)»  reputed  second 
bishop  of  Tudertum  (Todi),  dr.  a-d.  189.  (Cap- 
pelletti,  Le  Ohiete  ^Baiia^  t.  242.)         [C.  H.] 

EXUPEBANTIUS  (8),  one  of  twelve  clergy 
•f  Rome  martyred  under  Valerian  and  com- 
memorated on  Aug.  1.  (Baron.  Asmal.  ann.  260. 
iiL)  [C.  H.] 

EXUPEBANTIUS  (8),  Dec  80,  upon  which 
day  he  was  buried,  though  he  suffered  on  Dec  7,  a 
deacon  and  martjrr  at  Spoletum,  with  S^inus 
his  bishop,  and  another  deacon,  one  Marcellus, 
in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  They  were 
arrested  by  Yenustianus,  president  of  Etruria,  who 
offered  the  bishop  an  image  of  Jupiter,  desiring 
him  to  adore  it.  He  took  it  and  dashed  it  to 
pieces,  whereupon  his  hands  were  cut  oft,  and 
tortures  were  applied  to  the  deacons,  under 
which  they  expired.  The  bishop  was  rcdegated 
to  prison,  where  he  healed  a  blind  boy,  one 
Prisdanus,  a  nephew  of  a  Christian  widow 
named  Serena,  who  waited  on  the  bishop.  By 
this  mirade  a  number  of  persons  were  conrertec^ 
including  the  president  hiuMelf  and  his  fiunily. 
Soon  affer,  the  bishop,  the  president,  his  wife 
and  two  sons,  were  beheaded  by  order  of  the 
emperor  himself,  the  bishop  at  Spoletum,  the 
others  at  Asisium  (Assisi).  The  bodies  of  the 
deacons  were  thrown  into  a  river,  but  rescued 
by  a  fisherman,  who  was  also  a  presbyter.  The 
bishop's  body  was  buried  near  Spoletum,  by 
Serena,  who  had  already  embalmed  his  hands. 
Buronins  and  Baluxe  both  consider  the  Acts  of 
these  martyrs  to  be  genuine  and  trustworthy. 
{Mart,  Rom.  V^.;  Mart.  Adon.,  Usuard. ;  Baluze, 
Miaottt.  ii.  47,  466 ;  TUlemont,  M€in.  v.  603, 
604.)  [G.  T.  S.] 
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EXUPEBANTIUS  (4),  ST.,  said  U,  liava 
been  20th  bishop  of  Bavenna,  dr.  a-d.  398-418, 
placed  by  i^ellus  between  Neo  and  Joannes 
Angeloptes.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Agnes  at  Ravenna,  built  during  his  episcopate. 
[Gemellus,  subdeaeon.]  (Aniellus,  JU&r  PoiU^. 
Ranenn.  in  Mnratori,  Bar.  ItaL  3cr.  iL  62,  Pat. 
L.  cvL  525 ;  Ughelli,  Itai.  iSbc  ti.  851 ;  Cappel- 
letti,  Ze  Chkm  dritaHa,  u.  28, 183.)         [C.  H.] 

EXUPEBANTIUS  (5),  bishop  of  Derthona, 
present  at  the  eoundl  of  Aquileia,  a.d.  381 
(Mansi,  iii  600).  He  was  thirteenth  bishop,  and 
succeeded  Joannes.  His  first  known  successor 
was  Martinisnus  H.  (Ughelli,  Ital.  Sac.  iv.  627 ; 
Cappelletti,  Ze  Chieee  cT Italia,  xiiL  692.)  [C  H.] 

EXUPEBANTIUS  (6),  a  Roman  soldier,  to 
whom  Jerome  wrote  (i^  145X  exhorting  liim 
to  give  np  his  calling  and  to  oome  wiUi  his 
broker  Qnintilian  and  follow  the  mors  perfect 
life  of  monachism  at  Bethlehem.  Palladins 
says  tliat  Exuperantius  came  to  Bethldiem,  but 
was,  after  a  time,  driven  away  hj  the  violeooo 
and  envy  of  Jerome.  (Palladins,  mtL  Lammac.  c 
80.)  [W.  a  F.] 

EXUPEBANTIUS  (7>  One  of  the  nineteen 
bishops  who  assisted  at  the  first  council  of 
Toledo  A.D.  400,  against  the  Prisdllianists.  He 
was  for  some  time  considered  as  bishop  of  Celenis 
(a  municipium  in  the  Conventus  Juridicus  of 
Lugo,  in  tne  province  of  Gallicia),  on  the  faith 
of  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  eoundl,  which 
b  found  in  a  corrupt  state  in  the  old  editions  of 
Surius  and  Loaysa.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  MSS.,  however,  and  supported  by  a  passage 
from  Idatius,  Florex  has  succeeded  in  re-establish- 
ing the  correct  order  and  in  shewing  that 
OAigius  (q.  V.)  was  at  the  time  bishop  of 
Celenis,  and  not  Exuperantius.  The  see  of 
Exuperantius,  therefore,  remains  unknown,  as 
except  in  the  case  of  Celenis,  for  whidi  there 
was  a  special  reason  [Osnaiusl,  the  names 
of  the  sees  are  not  given  ia  the  MSS.  In  the 
most  recent  edition  of  the  eoundl,  Tejada  y 
Ramiro  dears  up  the  matter  still  further  {OolL 
de  lot  Can,  de  la  Igl.  Eep.  Madrid,  1850,  u.  167 ; 
Esp.  8agr,  vi.  65,  xL  48 ;  Aguirre-Catalani). 

[M.  A.  W.] 

EXUPEBANTIUS  (8),  a  bUhop  in  Lucania, 
who  sent  a  presbyter  with  a  gift  of  money  to 
Paulinus  bishop  of  Nola,  in  431 .  {VUaS.  Faulm, 
cap.  53,  p.  95,  Pat.  L.  IxL  122  a;  Baron.  AnnaL 
ann.  431,  cxcvi.  ed.  Theiner.)  [C.  H.] 

EXUPEBANTIUS  (9),  bishop  of  Como,  495. 
(Cappelletti,  Ze  Chiemd' Italia,  xi  313;  Ughelli, 
ItaL  Soar,  v.  260.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

EXUPEBANTIUS(10),acertalnbishopwho 
had  the  rashness  to  erect  and  dedicate  an  oratory 
in  the  diocese  of  another  bishop,  Joannes.  On 
this  subject  pope  Gregory  the  Great  writes  to 
Joannes  the  subdeacon  of  Ravenna.  (Greg. 
Mag.  Epp.  lib.  xiii.  ind.  vi.  ep.  17.  Patr.  Lei. 
Ixxvii.  1272.)  Cappelletti  {Le  Chieee  d^Iiatia, 
XV.  94)  places  him  among  the  bishops  of  Parma. 

rC.  H.] 

EXUPEBIA,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Valeriaa 
in  259,  with  Sempronius,  Olympins,  and  others ; 
commemorated  July  26  and  October  31.  {Rom, 
Mart.;  Baronius,  AmmI.  ann.  259,  xrx.  ed. 
Theiner.)  \it,  H.] 
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mjPKRIUS  (1),  marijT  und«r  Hadrian^ 
vitk  Z«  ud  otKm,  A.i>.  140;  oommemoratod 
«i  Iff  1  (Bom,  MmrU;  Baron.  AumaL  ana. 
Itf^T.MLTbttotr.)  [C.  H.] 

EIUPSRinS  (SX  the  ttandard-bearer  and 
wpmiwin  nart  jidom of  St.  Maurice,  the  leader 
ef  tk  TWbaean  legion,  A.I>.  286,  commemorated 
«  Sept  23  (draaid. ;  J2om.  Uart.y  [M  AUUCB.] 
Si  Wj  wbs  translated  in  the  10th  century  to 
tk  ■Miitiry  of  Qemblonz,  bj  Gnibertus  the 
feoifr,  \fj  vnom  it  was  dedicated  in  honour  of 
K  Peter  ud  St  Ezuperins  (Holan.  Nat,  88, 
itptJ^  [O.T.a] 

KIUPSRIUB  (SX  fint  bishop  of  Ba jeni,  ia 
n^«iii  to  ha?e  been  seat  by  St.  Clement.  But 
tibi  H  «alf  an  instance  of  the  tendency  of  the 
Utie  ckochei  to  claim  an  apostolic  or  sub* 
ifoitofie  origia.  Knperius  really  belongs  to 
tit  iaMvpart  of  the  4th  century,  when  the  sees 
Wlfisu,  Lmsu,  and  Coutanees  were  formed, 
bA  BsniB  £ar  metropolitan.  In  the  disturbed 
^a  rflhs  isTSMOtts  of  the  Northmen  the  body 
/  tk  aiat  WM  remoTsd  to  a  quieter  resting* 
Hn*  uA  6BaUy  deposited  at  Corbolium 
Kl«WiX  vbcrt,  as  well  as  at  Bayeuz  and  other 
pbM,  lie  is  iaroked  under  the  names  of  Sas- 
!■»>  Spinas,  or  Spire.  Many  miraculous 
^teli  trt  given  in  biographies  of  later  centuries. 
I»  •ppm  in  the  Utk  of  the  BoUandist  Ufe  (and 
ttaa  ia  Petthast)  as  Mshop  of  Corbolium. 
(iclij&lag.l;  OoO.  CSImt  xL  347.) 

[B.  T.  S.] 

KXUPIBIUB  (4X  a  rhetor  at  Bordeaux,  Tou- 
!■«,  lad  Harboaae.  He  was  made  praeibot 
rfS|Nk  bf  the  Dalmatian  Caesars,  whom  he  had 
a^radW.  Bareaias  {JL  E,  ann.  406.  zxzr.) 
■■Uiai  that  he  was  the  bishop  of  Toulouse 
^nssd  by  St.  Jerome.  Others,  howerer, 
■atoi  that  he  was  made  bishop  of  Cahors, 
^ot  ■eomling  to  Ausonius  (iVo/ns.  Burdig. 
R,!^  U  xiz.  858)  he  died.  But  the  words  of 
kmiai  4o  not  imply  that  he  was  bishop  in 
(kw,  mi  the  Saannarthani  belioTe  that  the 
h^  wai  a  diifereat  person  from  the  rheto- 
(>■>,  vhs  made  a  fortune  in  Spain,  and  simply 
«ac4  td  Cabers  for  tranquillity.  (CkUL  Chrisi, 
iU^;TUlemoat,JUUn.z.  825.)        [R.  T.  S.] 

EXUPERIUB  (5),  bishop  of  Toulouse  in  the 
^■ag  of  the  5th  century.  He  was  known 
^  <><naa,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  Commen- 
^  <a  Zeckariah,  and  who  urges  his  friend 
^  (%  liT.  IIX  AJ>.  394,  to  profit  hj  his 
*fni6aoty  as  one  **  probatae  aetatis  et  fideL** 
*«t9fer  from  this  that  he  lived  at  Rome  before 
^  qwevptte.  He  was  a  man  of  great  sim- 
Nt?  rf  life,  and  carried  this  simplicity  also 
M«  tk  apptianoes  of  Christian  worship,  so 
Mtt  Uttnt  praises  him  {Ep,  czzv.  20)  as 
^  (Vt0  out  of  ararice  from  the  temple. 
^*^  slso  (Aid)  sets  him  forth  as  an 
^^  to  Rosticns,  afterwards  bishop  of 
J■W^  wha  was  leading  an  ascetic  life  in 
*^Hen.  He  applied  to  pope  Innocent  for 
'^'^  m  various  points  of  discipline,  and  on 
^  isatiofi  what  books  should  be  held  to  be 
^""fsl  The  pope  replied  in  a  letter  dated 
y.  405  (laa.  Jjg.  vLX  answering  his  questions 
^iyt  aad  giving  the  scriptural  books  as 
^  Qe  BOW  received,  excluding  tiie  Apocrypha, 
^pcan  to  have  suffered  great  losses, 
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but  to  have  made  them  the  means  of  a  noble 
Christian  independence  (Jerome,  Ep,  cxrv.  20). 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  is  reckoned  as 
a  saint  by  the  Roman  church.  (Ceillier,  vii.  511.) 

[W,  H.  F.] 
EXUPEBIXJS  (8),  eighth  bishop  of  Limoges, 
following  Dativus  and  succeeded  by  Astidius,  or 
according  to  Qams  (J3er,  Epitc  564),  tenth,  suc- 
ceeding Adelfius  U.  The  authors  of  the  Oallia 
C^riitima  (ii.  501)  quote  a  catalogue  to  tha 
efiect  that  he  suffered  much  from  the  Arians 
during  the  thirty-five  yeazs  of  his  episcopate  in 
the  reign  of  Constantius.  [S.  A.  B.] 

EXUPEBIU8  (7),  follows  Ereptiolus  in  the 
list  of  bishops  of  Coutaaces,  c  ▲.o.  475. 
(Ooil.  ChnsL  xL  864.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

EYNABDU&    CEiKHABD.] 

EZEKIEL,  a  Jewish  writer,  the  author  of  a 
dramatic  work  in  Greek  iambics,  called  the 
*E|a7«vy4»  the  subject  being  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  All  that  can  be  asserted 
with  certaintv  as  to  his  date  is  that  he  waa 
anterior  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  quotes 
some  fragments  (^SSCrom.  L  23,  p.  414).  Eusebiua 
{Praep,  Ev,  ix.  28,  29)  also  gives  these  frag- 
ments, together  with  seTeral  others.  The  last, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  appearance  of 
a  wonderful  bird  (apparently  suggested  by  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word  ^yi|,  Ex.  xr.  27),  is 
copied  also  by  Eustathius  (ad  ffexdem,  p.  25). 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  an  anonymous 
fragment  in  iambics,  given  by  Epiphanius  \Haer. 
64,  p.  544),  may  have  formed  part  of  the  prologue 
to  the  same  work.  The  fhigments  have  been 
well  restored  by  Qaisford  in  hit  edition  of  the 
Praep.  Et.  For  earlier  editions  see  Fabridus's 
B^,  Or,  iL  305,  ed.  Harles,  and  Heinichen's 
note  ad  ho.  The  fragments  are  given  also  in 
Didot's  iiuciorvf  ClasSdf  forming  part  of  the 
appendix  to  Euripides.  [G.  S.] 

EZIU8  (IzziDi,  Ezziub),  abbat  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Juvavia  (Salzburg).  According  to  Hund  he 
was  consecrated  in  696  as  fifth  bishop  of  Salz- 
burg, ruled  twenty-five  years,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  his  monastery.  (Hund,  Metrop. 
aaUbwrg,  L  2.)  Potthast  and  Hansis  follow 
Mabillon  in  excluding  him  from  the  list  of 
bishops  (Hansiz,  Germ,  Soar,  iL  68,  70 ;  Potth. 
Bibl,  suppl.  p.  308).  [C.  H.] 

EZKIE  (EzNio,  EsNia)  is  the  name  of  an 
Armenian  doctor  of  the  church  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury. His  native  place  was  Koghb  or  Kolp 
(whence  he  was  called  the  Kolpensian),  and  he 
himself  a  disciple  of  the  patriarch  Sahak  (Isaac) 
and  Mjesrop,  the  praeceptor  Anneniae.  Besides 
his  mother  tongue  he  understood  Persian,  Greek, 
and  Syriac  In  the  course  of  long  journeys 
through  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Greece  he  added 
to  his  stores  of  theological  learning,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical 
literature.  We  find  him  later  raised  to  the  rank 
of  bishop.  In  this  capacity  he  took  part  in  the 
sjmod  of  Artashast,  A.O.  450,  which  repelled  the 
demands  of  the  Persian  viceroy,  Mihr-Nersh, 
that  the  Armenians  should  adopt  the  Zoroastrian 
religion,  in  an  epistle  marked  with  dignity, 
courage,  and  faith. 

He  died  an  aged  man,  as  bishop  of  Bagrewand 
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(Pftkrewand)  in  the  prorince  of  Airerat  (com- 
pare Nenmann,  Oetchichte  der  Armeni9chen  Lite- 
rahir,  p.  42  sq.).  His  main  work  is  The 
Destruction  of  Fcdee  Doctrinet^  which  is  still 
preserred  in  the  Armenian  original  (first  puh- 
tished  in  1762  at  Smyrna,  and  then  in  a  better 
form  by  the  Mechitarists  of  St.  Lazaros  in  the 
collection  of  Armenian  classics,  Venice,  1826). 
A  complete  but  unreliable  French  translation 
was  made  by  Le  Vaillant  de  Floriral  (fiffutation 
dee  diffirenUe  Sectee  dee  PaXene  hj  Eznik  the 
Doctor,  Paris,  1833).  Yarions  pieces  of  the 
work  hare  been  translated  into  German  by  Neu- 
mann {Hermeey  voL  xzxiii.  p.  201,  and  Zeitechrift 
fUr  die  hietoriecKe  Theologie,  1834,  iv.  71  sqq.), 
by  Petermann  (Qramm,  Linguae  Armen.  p.  44 
sq.),  and  WindiKhmann  (Bavarian  Annate, 
Jan.  23,  1834).  The  whole  is  dirided  into 
four  books ;  the  first  combats  the  Gentile  doc- 
trine of  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  second  the 
Zoroastrian  religion,  the  third  Greek  philosophy, 
the  fourth  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the  Marcionites. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  work  was  the 
conflict  between  Armenian  Christianity  and 
Parsism.  The  sources  whence  he  derived  his 
knowledge  of  the  latter  appear  to  have  been  not 
the  sacr^  literature  of  the  Parsees  themselves, 
but  the  popular  form  which  the  Zoroastrian  faith 
had  at  that  time  assumed  in  Persia.  The  fourth 
book  is  moreover  of  interest  and  value  for  the 
history  of  heresy.  The  representation  here  given 
of  the  Mardonite  doctrine  of  Principiaa,  and  the 
various  myths  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
human  race,  its  corruption  by  matter,  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ,  His  crucifixion,  descent  into  hell, 
and  victory  over  the  Demiurg,  contain  much 
that  is  peculiar  and  characteristic,  but  much 
also  that  belongs  not  to  the  original  forms  of 
Marcionitism  but  to  some  of  its  Liter  develop- 
ments. Of  Eznik's  Homilies  nothing  has  been 
preserved,  while  on  the  other  bund  a  whole  series 
of  Exhortations  or  Moral  Sentenoee  exist  as  a 
kind  of  appendix  to  his  Destruction  of  False 
Doctrines,  These  are  by  others  attributed  to 
NUus.  [B.  A.  L.] 


FABIANU8  (1),  (called  by  the  Greeks  and  in 
the  Liberian  Catalogue  Fabiub,  by  Eutychins 
and  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  Flavianub), 
bishop  of  Rome  early  in  February,  ▲.D.  236 
to  January  20,  A.D.  250,  and  contemporary  with 
the  emperors  Maximin,  €k)rdian,  Philip  the  Ara- 
bian, and  Decius,  under  the  last  of  whom  he 
suffered  martvrdom.  Eusebius  relates  that,  all 
the  brethren  being  assembled  in  the  church  to 
choose  a  successor  to  Anteros,  Fabianus,  then  a 
layman  lately  come  to  Rome  from  the  country, 
was  pointed  out  as  the  chosen  of  Heaven  by  a 
dove  settling  on  his  head,  whereupon  all  the 
people,  moved  with  one  divine  inspiration,  de- 
clared him  worthy  by  acclamation,  and  at  once 
placed  him  on  the  episcopal  throne  (iT.  E,  vi. 
29).  A  similar  story  was  told  also  in  connexion 
with  the  election  of  Zephyrinus  (Rufin.  vi  21). 

That  the  choice  proved  a  good  one  may  be 
ooBolnded  from  the  testimony  of  Cyprian,  who, 
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in  his  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Roman  clergy 
informing  him  of  their  bishop's  martyrdom, 
speaks  of  the  "  glorious  departure  of  the  good 
man,  his  colleague,"  and  rejoices  that  **hif 
honourable  consummation  had  corresponded  te 
the  integrity  of  his  administration"  (£]p.  39X 
The  Roman  clergy  also,  writing  to  Cyprian, 
deplore  their  want  of  a  bishop  ^  for  controlling 
all  things  in  those  times  of  difficulty,  and  for 
treating  the  lapsed  with  authority  and  judg- 
ment, since  the  departure  of  Fabian  of  most 
noble  memory  "  (^pr.  £^.  30). 

In  the  Liberian  Catalogue  (A.D.  354)  he  u  nUd 
to  have  divided  the  regions  (of  the  city  of  Rome) 
among  the  deacons,  to  have  caused  many  fabrics 
to  be  made  through  the  cemeteries,  and  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  on  the  20th  January,  250. 
In  the  Felidan  Catalogue  (^.D.  530),  and  in 
later  ediUons  of  the  JJber  FonUJkaHe,  it  is 
added  that  he  made  also  seven  snbdeaoons  to 
superintend  the  seven  notaries,  who  an  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  having  been  appointed  by 
the  earlier  bishop  Clemens  for  collecting  and 
faithfully  recording  the  acts  of  the  martyrs; 
also  that  he  caused  to  be  brought  to  Rome  by 
sea  the  body  of  Pontianus  (the  predecessor  if 
his  predecessor  Anteros),  who  had  been  martyred 
in  Sardinia  and  buried  it  in  the  cemetery  of 
Callixtus  on  the  Appian  Way ;  in  which  cemetery 
he  too  is  described  as  buried  after  his  own  mar- 
tyrdom. Among  these  statements  those  referring 
to  the  bringing  from  Sardinia  and  the  burial  of 
Pontianus,  and  to  the  martyrdom  and  burial  of 
Fabianus  himself^  may  be  accepted  without  hesi- 
tation. The  deportation  of  Pontianus  to  Sardinia 
is  attested  by  the  suffident  authority  of  the  Li- 
berian Catalogue  (on  Pontianus) ;  and  the  removal 
of  his  bodv  to  Rome  could  not  probably  be  ac- 
complished during  the  short  episcopate  (2  months 
and  12  days)  of  his  sucoessor  Anteros,  nor  indeed 
till  the  date  of  an  extant  imperial  edict  (A.D. 
237)  ordering  the  transference  and  burial  of  the 
deportati.  As  to  the  martyrdom  of  Fabianus 
himself^  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  the  Roman 
calendar  designates  all  the  first  ^irty  bishops 
of  Rome,  except  two,  as  saints  and  martyrs,  be 
is  the  first,  with  the  exception  of  Telesphoms  and 
Pontianus,  whose  martyrdom  rests  on  any  good 
authority.  (Cf.  also  Euseb.  ff.  J?.  vi  39 ;  Hieron. 
de  lUustr,  Vir.  c  54,  and  Cypr.  Epp.  39  and  30.) 
Decius  having  become  emperor  on  the  assassina- 
tion of  Philip  at  the  close  of  the  year  249, 
Fabianus,  who  suffered  on  the  20th  of  January 
in  the  following  year,  was  thus  among  the 
earliest  victims  of  the  Dedan  persecution. 
Fragments  of  a  slab  bearing  the  inscription 
♦ABIANOC  +  Eni + yp.  (Fabianus  episcopus 
martyr),  together  with  others  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Anteros,  Lndus,  and  Eutychianns, 
Roman  bishops  of  the  ssme  period,  have  been 
lately  found  in  what  is  called  the  papal  crypt  of 
the  above-mentioned  cemetery  of  Callixtus  on 
the  Appian  Way,  thus  attesting  the  accounts 
given  of  the  place  of  his  burisl.  The  mono- 
gram NP.  (denoting  martyr)  being  less  deeply 
cut  than  the  rest  of  the  inscription,  and  hence 
supposed  to  have  been  added  afterwards,  De 
Rmsi  accounts  for  by  the  vacancy  of  the  Roman 
see  for  eighteen  months  after  the  death  of 
Fabianus  in  consequence  of  the  continued  per- 
secution, and  the  supposition  that  the  authority 
of  a  successor  was  required  to  sanction  the  ad> 
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Ate  tf  Um  title  {Soma  Sotinrtmeo^  by  Norih- 
fftc  nd  Browalow). 

h  wuexioo  with  the  baildingi  (fkbricae) 
taped  hf  Um  good  authoritj  of  the  Liberiftn 
(tiitpt  to  Fabianns  may  be  qnoied  the  state- 
sot  eoetoHd  in  the  PhUotaphumena,  attributed 
k  ffippolTtaf,  to  the  effect  that  Zephyrimu  (his 
«n  eaatcnporarT,  and  Bishop  of  Rome,  some 
SDT«tn  before  Fabianns)  "had  entrusted  Gal- 
bite  vitli  the  gorernment  of  the  clergy,  and 
Kt  ba  orer  the  cemetery."  {PhUosoph.  iz.  1 1.) 
Iks  is  t  farther  eridenoe  of  the  careful  pro- 
liaott  Bade  br  the  bishops  of  the  8rd  century 
&r  tke  deecat  burial  of  Christians.  The  ceme- 
kijiitruted  to  Callixtns  is  supposed  by  De 
ioA  to  hsTc  been  one  common  to  all  the  Chris- 
ban  of  Borne,  at  that  time  giren  to  the  church 
^  MDe  leUe  fiunilr,  and  to  be  clearly  identified 
vithtWestscomb  cashed  theCoemiteriumCallizti, 
iMj  tllaM  tO|  on  the  Appian  Way.  Over 
tUi  anrly  seqntred  burial-place  De  Rossi  con- 
doda  the  pope  to  have  placed  Calliztus  (who  as 
scUeaeen  sbo  had  supervision  of  the  clergy), 

•  «  to  atisfy  the  law  which  required  recog- 
iwd  borial  cflofratemities  to  be  represented  by 
tt^estersjadic  This  Tiew  is  confirmed  by 
tie  fiKt  ef  Victor,  the  predecessor  of  Zephyrinus, 
Wa^  the  last  pope  said  to  have  been  buried  on 
^  VttKsa,  tiitrtecn  out  of  his  eighteen  suo- 
oan  hsring  been  deposited  in  this  new 
oKtoT.  The  cemeteries  which  Fabianus 
fv^ndsd  vith  buildings  may  have  been  others 
P^  ifterwards  by  wmlthy  individuals  after  the 
cnafle  thus  set,  the  buildings  being  oratories, 

•  ftrartsres  in  provision  for  the  guardianship 
<ftWtoiBhiw  The  further  statement,  above  men- 
teid.  riiovt  the  seven  deacons,  subdeacons,  and 
Mtviea,  though  but  partially  supported  by  the 
«ij  nthority  of  the  Liberian  Catalogue,  may 
^  bt  regarded  as  expressing  a  true  tradition 
tf  the  early  provision  made  for  preserving  re- 
Adiof  martyrdoms. 

Fdiaaas  b  specially  named  by  Eusebius  {ff.  E. 
^  36)  as  one  among  many  other  bishops  to 
■^  Origea  wrote  in  defience  of  his  own 
''^^odoxj.  Cyprian  mentions  him  {Ep,  59)  as 
^■^  with  Donatus  bishop  of  Carthage, 
*iit^  a  letter  aeverelv  censuring  one  Pri- 
*>tu,  an  heretical  bishop  of  Lambaesa  in 
'^■idia,  who  had  been  coiuiemned  by  a  synod 
^  Bactj  bishoM  at  Lambaesa  for  **  many  and 
V^nm  haXXsr 

What  has  been  so  lar  mentioned  comprises  all 
^  ii  known  about  Fabianus  with  certainty. 
^^*iiK  aad  more  than  doubt,  rests  on  the  story 
(>a*M  by  Andreas  du  Ches&e,  in  VU,  PowHf,, 
■d  IB  the  main  by  the  BoUandists)  of  his  having 
■Q  the  founder  of  the  seven  Chdlic  churches 
'i  Tosleeic,  Aries,  Tours,  Paris,  Narbonne,  (^er- 
*^  Limoges;  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  sent 
^"^iffiin^j^  Satuminns,  Trophimus,  Gratianus, 
^^fraS}  Panlus,  Astrcmonius,  and  Martialis, 
aaiaioBary  bishops.  TUlemont  regards  the 
^  with  suspicion,  as  being  absent  from  early 
'""'^  It  is  disputable  also  on  other  grounds, 
^moving  are  the  ancient  testimonies.  In 
^  fttrio  St.  Satumini  Episc.  Tolosani  (c  2, 
^  £lMKiri)  it  is  stated  that  Satuminus  went 
JJ^ileese  *  Dcdo  et  Grato  consulibus,'  t>.  a.d. 
^  tie  first  year  of  Dedus.  Gregory  of  Tours 
("^  590)  refers  to  this  statement,  and  adds 
tmt  the  ether  missionary  bishops  above  referred 


to  were  sent  at  the  suae  time  (JHist,  Franc,  L 
28) ;  and  elsewhere  (x.  30),  that  one  of  these, 
Gratianus  of  Tours,  was  sent  in  the  first  year 
of  Decius  by  Sixtus  the  Pope  of  Rome.     Now, 
since  Fabianus  was  martyred  in  the  January  of 
the  year  assigned  to  the  mission,  it  seems  im- 
probable that  he  was  its  organizer;    and  who 
was  Sixtus,  named  by  the  historian  as  the  then 
existing  pope?     The  BoUandists   meet    these 
difficulties  by  supposing  the  mission  to  have 
been  designed  by  Fabian  before  his  martvrdom, 
and  carried  out  after  it  by  Sixtus,  a  leading 
presbyter  at  Rome,  erroneously   described   as 
pope.     But,  f^irther,  there  is  an  evident  error 
in  the  statement  about  Trophimus  having  been 
then  sent  to  Aries.    We  have  the  testimony  of 
Pope  Zosimus  {Ep,  1.  ad  Epitc,  (7a/^)  that  the 
church  of  Aries  had  been  founded  by  Trophimus 
sent  from  Rome ;  but  this  must  have  been  before 
250,  since  it  appears  from  Cyprian  (^Ep,  vi.  7) 
that  in  254  Marcion  had  long  been  bishop  of 
that  see.  It  would  seem  then  that  at  any  rate  the 
additions  made  by  Gregory  of  Tours  to  his  ex- 
tract from  the  'Passion  of  Satuminus,'  rested 
only  on  vague  and  uncertain  traditions,  and  that 
there  are  no  valid  grounds  for  attributing  the 
foundation  of  those  Gallic  churches  to  Fabianus. 
Still  more  improbable  is  the  story,  accepted 
by  the  BoUandists  and  Baronius,  and  resting 
mainly  on  the  authority  of  the  Acts  of  St.  Pontius, 
that  the  Emperor  Philip  and  his   son  became 
Christians,    and  were    baptized    by   Fabianus. 
(Thilippub.] 

Three  spurious  decretals  are  attributed  to 
Fabianus.  One  forbids  all  communication  with 
excommunicated  persons,  quoting  the  apo- 
stolic precept.  Another,  addressed  to  all  the 
bishops  of  the  East,  orders  the  annual  conse- 
cration of  new  chrism,  tracing  the  order  from 
the  Apostles,  and  contains  stringent  rules, 
having  for  their  object  the  protection  of  the 
clergy  from  accusations  by  persons  of  bad 
character  or  suspected  of  heresy,  and  even  by 
the  faithful  of  their  own  Bocks,  except  on  the 
ground  of  heresy.  A  third  has  the  same  drift 
as  the  last  mentioned,  with  father  provision 
for  appeals  exclusively  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
There  are  also  ten  Decreta  assigned  to  him 
by  Gratian  and  others,  on  matters  of  discipline ; 
in  which,  among  other  things,  fasting,  commu- 
nion three  times  a  year,  and  oblations  of  bread 
and  wine  every  Sunday  at  the  altar,  are  en- 
joined ;  perjury,  marriage  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  and  of  insane  persons,  are  forbidden; 
the  age  of  thirty  is  fixed  for  ordination,  and  illi- 
terate priests  are  prohibited  from  saying  Mass. 

His  festival  is  kept  on  the  20th  January,  the 
day  of  his  martyrdom.  The  Greeks  commemo- 
rate him  by  the  name  of  Fabius  on  the  6th  of 
August.  [J.  B — y.] 

FABIANUS  (8),  bishop  of  Antioch.  [Fa- 
bius (1).] 

FABIANUS  (8)  (Fabius),  prefect  of  Rome, 
mentioned  in  the  acts  of  the  martyr  Sebastian 
and  his  companions  (Baron.  Ann,  286,  xv.  sq.)> 
The  lists  of  the  prefects  do  not  mention  this  name, 
and  give  C!eionius  Varius  285,  Junius  Maximus 
(bis)  286-287,  Pomponius  Jannarius,  288. 
Baronius  suggests  that  Fabianus  in  the  text 
should  be  altered  to  Fabius  Maximus,  or  to 
Junius  Fabius  Maximus,  though  he  allows  the 
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poiiibUitj  tkat  Fabiof  was  th«  magistrate  of 
another  prefecture.  Tillemont  {ff.  E.  ir.  p. 
744,  2nd  ed.  notes  sor  St.  S^bastien  lY.)  conjeo- 
iares  that  Fabios  was  prefect  of  the  city  from 
July  286  to  Angost  287,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
ceded in  the  first  year  and  followed  in  the  second 
by  Junius  Maximus.  Corsini  (^Series  Praef,  284- 
286)  adopts  this  ingenious  supposition,  for  which 
a  precedent  exists.  Tibnrtius  the  martyr,  when 
about  to  be  tortured  under  Fabianus,  challenged 
the  prefect  to  thrust  his  hand  into  boiling  water 
in  the  name  of  Jupiter  and  see  if  the  water 
would  scald.  ^  I,"  he  added,  *'  shall  tread  upon 
these  burning  cinders  as  upon  roses,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  their  creator."  Fabianus  re- 
plied, *'  Everyone  Icnows  that  your  Christ  taught 
you  the  art  of  magic."  (^Acta  8,  Sebcut,  xzi. 
81,  82  in  BolL  Acta  8S.  Jan.  \L  277.)    [L.  D.] 

FABIANUS  (4),  bishop  of  EUberi.   [Fl4- 
VIAHUS  (1).] 

FABIANUS  (6),  an  Arian  who  lived  at  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  century,  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  probably  Carthi^e,  and  who  not  only 
caused  great  annoyance  to  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe, 
but  elicited  from  him  a  great  work,  the  frag- 
ments of  which  alone  are  now  extant.  This  worlc 
is  entitled,  Fidei  Catholioae  mstrumetUa  exoerpta 
d§  librit  8,  Fulgentu  ootUra  gesta  quae  adveriu$ 
ewn  Fabianut  haereticua  fain  oonfaucit.  It  was 
originally  divided  into  ten  books.  The  P^re 
Chifflet  discovered  and  preserved  in  his  £ecft€U  de$ 
(Euwea  de  tamt  Fulatnoe  thirty-nine  fragmaUa 
of  these  books,  which  may  still  be  read  (Migne, 
Patrol.  Lat.  Ixv.  pp.  750-834,  Ben.  ed.  p.  577  ff.). 
Cave  refers,  among  the  lost  works  of  Fulgentius, 
to  nineteen  books,  d§  Veritate  Praede8tmatiom$ 
et  gratiae  contra  Falnanwn^  and  says  that  teoen 
fragments  from  this  work  were  included  by 
Theodulphus  Aurelianensis,  *Mn  coUectaneis 
suis  de  processione  Spiritus  Sancti,"  and  that 
J.  Sirmond  published,  among  the  works  of 
Alcimus  Avitus  other  fragments  of  this  work, 
Paris,  1643;  and  says  that  Chifflet  published 
thirtv-nine  fragments  fh>m  a  very  ancient  MS. 
of  the  same  books  (^Hitt,  Literaria^  p.  386). 
The  confusing  statement  of  Cave  arises  fr^m  his 
inaccurate  quotation  from  Baronius,  who  had 
written  of  Fulgentius,  '*  Jam  reversus  de  exilio 
novem  et  decem  libros  Fabiani  mentientis  falsa 
gesta  convinoens,  de  veritate  praedestinationis  et 
gratia  libros  oonfecit  tres."  Deprez  has  corrected 
the  text,  reading  now  for  nooem,  Baronius 
therefore  stated  the  number  of  books  as  ten,  and 
also  referred  to  the  well-known  three  books  on 
predestination,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Fabian.  Cave  omitted  the  closing  words,  oonfecit 
treSf  and  therefore  misunderstood  the  sentence. 
The  fragments  preserved  by  Chifflet  are  entirely 
occupied  by  the  most  subtle  disquisitions  on  the 
internal  relations  of  the  Godhead,  e.^.  on  **  The 
one  Highest  Paraclete,  Messenger,  Teacher,  and 
Judge,"  **The  functions  of  praving,  groaning, 
interceding  in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  *'  On 
the  One  Infinite,"  in  three  personalities ;  on  *'  The 
Worship  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit," 
and  the  like.  The  fragments  contain  no  personal 
references.  Ceillier  suggests  that  at  C&rthage, 
after  the  return  of  Fulgentius  from  exile,  Fabi- 
anus, an  Arian  of  reputation,  secured  an  interview  ' 
with  the  bishop  of  Ru«pe,  aiul  then,  with  a  view  to  | 
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undermine  his  influenot,  pobUshed  nunefons  dis* 
courses  under  the  name  of  his  rival.  FnlgtBtiui, 
to  free  himself  from  these  £slse  representatioH 
of  his  views,  produced  the  work  in  questien.  The 
author  of  the  VUa  FtUgmUH  suf^Kises  that  Fsbi- 
anus  is  the  anonymous  slanderer  to  wh«n  Ful- 
gentius refers  in  his  preface  to  the  work  M 
Monknwm^  de  duplki  Pratdutmatkmt  Dti  If  so, 
Fabianus  most  have  eadeavouied  to  shew  the 
contrariety  between  the  thoughts  of  Aiguttii» 
and  Jerome  on  the  one  hand  and  Fulgsotias  oa 
the  other.  The  fragments  that  ronaia  are  «• 
clusively  occupied  vdth  the  Arian  oontnrrtnj, 
and  are  remarkably  free  from  personal  bittenw 
or  local  colouring  (cf.  Baronioa,  ann.  523,  xxztL). 
[FULQEBTIUS  (3)1]  [H.  B.  B.] 

FABIOLA  fix  a  noble  Bomaa  lady,  a  ftiad, 
of  St.  Jerome,  who  wrote  for  her  two  disKrtsti«iis 
{Ep.  Ixiv.  and  Ixxviii.  ed.  Vall.)  on  the  dnn  of 
the  high  priest,  and  on  the  statioM  of  the 
Israelites  in  their  march  through  the  desert 
Jerome  also  wrote  a  memoir  of  her  ia  his 
touching  letter  to  Ooeanus  {Ep,  lixrii.  ed. 
Vall.)  in  the  year  of  her  death,  399.  Thierry 
{9L  Jerome^  iL  11)  has  worked  up  the  tatima- 
tions  about  her  into  an  interesting  and  dramatic 
story. 

She  was  descended  from  Jnliua  Mazhnus  sod 
was  extremely  wealthy.  She  was  a  woman  of  s 
lively  and  passionate  nature,  the  subjegstioo 
and  direction  of  which  was  a  triumph  to  the 
church.  She  had  nuuried  a  man  whose  vieei 
were  such  that  she  was  forced  to  divoroe  him, 
She  then,  to  escape  the  temptations  of  an  nit^ 
protected  state,  accepted  a  second  husband,  tkc 
first  being  still  alive.  It  is  probable  that  thii 
separated  her  from  Paula  and  the  other  friendi 
of  Jerome,  and  from  church  communioa.  (On 
this  point  Thierry,  who  inverts  the  order  of  tlM 
facts  as  given  by  Jerome,  ia  at  i»ie  witli 
Jerome's  statement  that  she  received  the  com' 
munion  again  immediately  after  her  penit«ioe.] 
This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  we  ktsi 
nothing  of  her  during  Jerome'a  stay  at  Borne 
But,  after  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  ik< 
voluntarily  went  through  a  public  penance.  Al 
the  church  of  the  Lateran,  on  Easter  eve,  in  th 
presence  of  the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  all  th* 
people,  who  were  deeply  affected  by  the  soeoi 
she  appeared  in  the  porch  amongst  the  psnitefita 
with  tears  and  cries,  with  rent  garments  sn^ 
bare  feet  and  head,  casting  away  Imt  jewels  sn^ 
disfiguring  her 'face.  After  this,  having  pij 
lidy  renewed  her  communion  with  the  chu^ 
she  sold  all  her  possessions,  and  determined  % 
administer  the  vast  sums  thus  acquired  for  th 
good  of  the  poor.  She  supported  monasteries  ii 
various  parts  of  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islsnds 
and  she  joined  Pammachius  in  the  institntioa  ^ 
an  hospital  (woaoKoiutowy,  where  she  gathered  i 
the  sick  and  the  outcasts  and  tended  them  witj 
her  own  hands. 

In  the  year  395  she  suddenly  appeared  ^ 
Bethlehem,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  remain  thsi^ 
She  made  the  journey  with  her  kinsman ' 
who  also  returned  with  her  to  Borne  the 
ing  year.  But  several  causes  concurred 
prevent  Bethlehem  from  becoming  her 
The  Origenistic  strife  had  lately  brokei 
which  divided  Jerome  and  his  friends 
Rufinuf  and  Melanin,  and  the  new^omen 
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■I  Mc^ie  tkt  diieori.  Ooeanus  warmly 
ifttnd  tie  fide  of  Jerome ;  FabioU  seems  to 
knitMd  aloof.  But  efforts  were  mmde,  if  we 
mr  Miere  Jerome  {CtrnL  Ruf,  iiL  14),  to  draw 
tkra  into  Uie  camp  of  his  adyenary.  Letters 
ilfc^  bad  been  frandolently  taken  fxt>m  the  cell 
d  Jenae'i  ineai  Enaebiiia,  and  in  which 
Eifau  vai  prused,  were  found  in  the  rooms  of 
Fiiyik  sad  Oceanns.  If  this  proceeding  was 
■tedri  to  caue  a  breach  between  FabioU  and 
hfmt  it  tntirelj  ikiled.  Jerome  bears  witness 
U  tk  etnefltnets  with  which  she  attached 
kfielf  t«  his  teaching,  her  eagerness  and 
Bflftiabflitj  ia  asking  questions,  her  nnwill- 
is^BOi  to  beUere  in  his  confessions  of 
^■oiaei  of  msnj  things  which  she  put  before 
lis.  Tlie  two  treatises  above  mentioned  are 
the  moltf  of  her  importnnitj.  He  describes 
W  oe  one  oocanon  uie  recited  from  memory 
^  letter  vkich  he  had  written  to  Heliodoras 
froa  tke  dewrt  twenty  years  before  (Ep,  14w  ed. 

h  if  sot  likely  that  Fabiola  would  hare  stayed 
\m%  St  BetUchem.  Jerome  represents  her  as 
t^  ts  be  sarronaded  by  a  crowd.  Her  idea  of 
til  lefitode  of  Bethlehem,  he  says,  was  that  she 
MdastbecvtofffromMary'ainn.  Butlittle 
>■»  an  girea  for  the  experiment.  Jerome  was 
tilaekiBgasaitable  dwelling-place  iat  her,  and 
Mst  the  SBBM  time  engaged  in  writing  for  her 
katmtise  oB  the  mystieal  miHining  of  the  high 
fBt^  gaiBcnts,  when  the  inroad  of  the  Huns 
iletb  Scoaa  empire,  the  consequence  of  the 
bivkery  o^  the  praetoriaB  prefect  Bufinus, 
aovd  a  paaiem  Palestine.  The  Huns  had  taken 
*rfwh,  and  were  threatening  to  burst  upon 
^fmAm.  Jerome  and  hb  fiends  hurried  to 
tb  MS  rosit  at  Joppa,  and  had  hired  vessels  for 
%te,  viiea,  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  sail- 
>C,tk  ataatioB  suddenly  changed.  The  Huns 
**ii«Kid  tketr  purpose,  and  turned  back  with- 
««t«naiiBgthe  Lebanon.  Jerome,  with  Paula 
*i  Eoitodiium,  returned  to  Bethlehem ;  but 
^^■il*,  leas  in  love  with  Palestine,  continued 
^  ^aney  to  Rome.  Jerome  records  how  he 
Mid  tlie  treatise  on  which  he  was  engaged 
^kw  vliie  the  cables  were  being  loosed  and 
^  flilon  shootiag  for  the  voyage. 

k  u  peaahle  that,  as  Thierry  supposes,  the 
fa^  to  which  Jerome's  letter  to  Amandus 
(h  ^  ed.  VaU.)  relates  has  to  do  with 
'^HJs,  aad  is  to  be  placed  here.  Amandus,  a 
^a  pvcfbytsr,  afterwards  bishop  of  Burdi- 
P^a^vroto  to  Jerome  for  an  answer  to  three 
iMoB  on  dificnhies  in  the  New  Testament, 
•i  Jersme  found  added  to  this  letter  a  little 
^m  aBBteinfag  these  words,  which  purported 

^tmt  from  a  •'sistor''  of  Amandus.  ''Ask 
^  ahiller  a  woman  who  has  left  a  husband 
^  tie  rHest  character  and  has  accepted  a 
•aaid  tlroogh  violence  (per  vim)  can,  without 
''^  penHenoa)  oommunicate  with  the  church, 
«^  tie  first  husband  is  living."  Thierry 
^pva  that  this  question  was  really  put  on 
^■^  ef  Fabiola,  and  that,  not  liking  to  speak 
^  ienoc  directly  on  the  subject,  she  took  care 

M  )m  alould  find  the  letter  at  Bethlehem 
^  Iff  departure.  If  so,  and  if  it  implied 
^  ihe  meditated  some  third  marriage  and 
1'^  not  to  renew  her  public  penitence,  she 
BO  cooalbrt  from  Jerome.  His  answer 
cntiovB  but  decided.    He  suspected  th^t 


the  ''  vis '  imder  which  she  had  taken  the  leeond 
husband  was  simply  that  of  passion,  and  he 
declared  that  no  woman  during  her  husband's 
life  could  marry  again.  With  this  decision,  if 
indeed  it  related  to  her,  Fabiola  seems  to  have 
been  satisfied,  and  worldly  desirea  stirred  in  her 
no  more. 

The  last  three  years  of  her  life  were  occupied 
with  incessant  activity  in  good  works.  She 
considered  all  her  property  as  given  to  Christ, 
and  herself  as  merely  a  stipendiary  and  an 
administrator  of  what  was  Hia.  In  conjunction 
with  Pammachius,  she  instituted  at  Portus  a 
hospice  (xenodochium),  perhi^M  taking  her  model 
from  that  established  by  Jerome  at  Bethlehem ; 
and  it  was  so  successful  that,  as  Jerome  says,  in 
one  year  it  became  known  from  Parthia  to  Bri- 
tain. But  to  the  last  her  disposition  was  rest- 
less. She  found  Rome  and  Italy  too  small  for 
her  charities ;  and  she  was  purposing  some  long 
journey  or  change  of  habitation  when  death 
overtook  her  in  the  year  399.  Her  funeral  was 
celebrated  as  a  Christian  triumph.  The  whole 
dty  came  forth  to  see  it,  the  streets  were 
crowded,  the  hallelujahs  reached  the  golden 
roofs  of  the  temples.  Jerome's  book  on  the 
forty-two  stations  (mansiones)  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert,  which  he  had  been  composing  for 
her,  but  had  been  unable  to  complete  till  after 
her  death,  was  dedicated  to  her  memory,  and 
became  \o  ito  author  a  counterpart  of  the 
memoir  of  her  life  which  he  sent  with  it  to 
Oceanus,  an  image  of  her  progress  to  the 
heavenly  rest.  [W.  H.  F.] 

FABIOLA  (8),  a  lady  who  wrote  to  SI.  Augus- 
tine, regretting  the  separation  from  heaven  and 
from  personal  intercourse  with  the  saints,  which 
the  conditions  of  the  present  life  necessitate.  In 
his  reply  AngusUne  points  out  that  absence  and 
separation  are  corporeal  only  and  not  real,  for 
that  real  intercourse  is  carried  on  through  the 
mind  and  spirit.  As  every  one  is  more  nearly 
present  to  himself  than  to  anyone  else,  so  also 
two  persons  at  a  distance  from  each  other  can 
converse  more  effectively  in  this  way  than  if  in 
the  presence  of  each  other  they  boUi  remained 
silent.  Fabiola  appears  to  be  the  same  person  to 
whom  St.  Jerome  sent  two  volumes  of  his  com- 
mentary of  Ezekiel,  ▲.D.  411.  Aug.  Ep,  267 ; 
Hieron.  Ep,  126;  Tillemont.  (102,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
265.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FABIUB,  bishop  of  Rome.    [Fabianus  (1).] 

FABIUS  (1),  bishop  of  Antioch,  succeeding 
on  the  martyrdom  of  Babylas  in  the  Decian  per- 
secution A.D.  250.  (Euseb.  H.  E,  vi.  39 ;  CAron. 
sub  ann.)  There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  correct 
form  of  his  name.  He  is  called  Fabiub  by 
Eusebius,  Flavius  by  Kicephorus,  Fabianus 
by  Rufinus,  and  Flayianus  by  Syncellus  and 
Jerome.  Fabius  was  disposed  to  look  favourably 
on  the  Novatian  schism,  which  had  extended  to 
Antioch,  and  Novatian  having  sent  him  notice  of 
his  consecration  as  bishop  of  Rome,  it  seemed 
not  improbable  that  Fabius  would  acknow- 
ledge him  as  a  canonical  bishop.  (Euseb.  H.  E, 
vL  44.)  Cornelius  bishop  of  Rome,  fearing  the 
consequences  of  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the 
bishop  of  one  of  the  chief  sees  of  Christendom, 
entered  into  a  long  correspondence  with  Fabius 
on  the  subject.    (Hieron.  dc  Vir,  lU,  Cornelius, 
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c  66.)  Ensebins  mentions  t*iu  correspondence 
(Euaeb.  ff,  E,  ri.  43).  Dionysias  of  Alexan- 
dria likswise  wrote  to  Fabios  on  the  cane  of 
the  ^  lapsi,"  shewing  by  the  example  of  Serapion, 
that  it  was  not  right  to  exdade  penitents 
from  communion  (t6.  c.  44).  Ensebins  preserves 
another  letter  of  the  same  prelate  to  Fabios, 
narrating  the  sufferings  of  the  mart^rrs  during 
the  Decian  persecution  at  Alexandria  (»6.  c 
41).  Fabius  still  continuing  fayourably  inclined 
towards  Novatian,  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a 
council  at  Antioch,  which  was  prevented  by 
the  death  of  Fabius  after  an  episcoMte  of  only 
two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrianus 
(*.  c46).  [E.V.] 

FABIUS,  prefect  of  Rome.    [Fabiaitub  (3).] 

FABIUS  (2)  YIGTOR,  a  soldier  and  martyr 
at  Marseilles.  The  authorttiet  vary  as  to  the  date 
of  his  passion.  Ceillier  fixes  A-d.  290 ;  Rninart, 
A.O.  290  or  303.  The  former  date  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, as  there  were  several  martyrdoms  in  the 
army  in  the  early  portion  of  Maximian's  reign, 
and  long  before  the  persecution  became  general 
upon  Diocletian's  first  edict.  All  these  martyr- 
donu  took  place  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
•mpire  and  nnder  the  operation  of  martial  law. 
[Cassxanub  (3>]  (Eusebius,  Hitt.  Eod.  viiL 
4.)  Fabius  made  himself  notorious  by  his  ac- 
tivity, and  was  therefore  called  upon  to  aacrifioe. 
Upon  his  refusal,  which  he  accompanied  with 
adM  of  insolence  very  common  at  that  time, 
going  so  £tT  even  as  to  upset  the  altar  in  the 
•mperor's  presence,  he  was  tortured,  and  con- 
demned to  be  ground  to  death  in  a  hand-mill. 
The  machinery  having  broken  down,  however, 
he  was  decapitated,  when  a  celestial  voice  was 
heard  crying,  **  Vicisti,  beate  Victor,  vicistL" 
During  the  tortures,  which  lasted  several  dajrs, 
his  steadfastness  converted  his  guards  Alexander, 
Longinus,  and  Felicianus,  who  brought  him  by 
night  from  his  prison  to  the  seaside,  where  they 
received  baptism  at  his  hands.  This  action  being 
reported  to  the  emperor,  he  at  once  beheaded 
them.  All  the  bodies  were  cast  into  the  sea,  but 
recovered  by  the  Christians  and  buried  in  a 
crypt.  The  acts  of  Fabius  Victor  are  not  origi- 
nal ;  they  are  attributed  to  Cassian,  or  some  other 
author  of  the  5th  century.  (Ceillier,  iiL  366; 
Rninart,  292-97.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FABIUS  (8),  martyr  at  Caesarea  in  Mauri- 
tania ;  commemorated  July  31.  He  refused  to  bear 
the  standard,  and  was  beheaded,  probably  under 
Maximian  and  about  the  year  295,  when  there 
were  several  military  martyrdoms  in  North 
Africa.  We  possess  in  Rninart  the  genuine  acta 
of  St.  Cassian,  St.  Maximilian,  and  St.  Marcellus 
of  that  date,  and  all  from  the  same  district. 
(AA.  8S.  Boll.  viL  179 ;  Mart,  Vet  RQm,, 
Adonis,  Usuardi ;  Ram,  Mart,),  [G.  T.  S.] 

FABIUS  (4),  martyr  at  Rome  with  Maximus 
and  Bassus  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Com- 
memorated May  11.  {Rom,  Mart,;  Baron. 
Annal,  ann.  302,  cxii.)  [C.  H.] 

FABIUS  (5),  martyr  at  Faesulae  in  Umbria, 
period  uncertain;  commemorated  May  17  (Acta 
SS.  Mail  iv.  132.)  The  Bollandist  suspects 
he  is  the  same  Fabius  who  is  commemorated  in 
Mum,    Martyrol.   with    Anthimus  on  May  11. 
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They  were  martvred  In  the  Diocletian  persees* 
tion  at  the  22nd  milestone  on  the  Via  Salaria^ 
The  Martyr,  Bieron,  and  Mart.  Usuardi  com- 
memorate Anthimus  without  any  mention  of 
Fabius.  [G.  T.  S.] 

FABIUS  (6),  a  ahorthand  writer  under  the 
vicar  of  Africa  at  Carth.  Conf.  a.d.  41 1.    (Mam. 
Vet.  Ihn,  p.  344,  ed.  Oberthiir.)        [H.  W.  P.] 

FABIUS  (7X  twenty-fifth  bishop  of  Ancfa, 
succeeding  Faustus,  A.D.  585,  and  followed  by 
Cithorius.  (Greg.  Tur.  Mitt.  Ihntc  viiL  22; 
Gaa,  Chritt.  i.  975.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

FABIUS  (8),  bishop  of  Fermo,  predecessor  of 
Passivus,  the  latter  a  contemporary  of  Gregory 
the  Great  mentioned  in  Epitt.  lib.  ix.  indict,  ii. 
ep.  16.    (Migne,  Ixxvii  960.)        [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FABRICIANUS,  bishop  of  Epidanma 
(Ragusa)  in  Dalmatia,  A.i>.  530.  (Farlati, 
layrio.  Saor,  vi.  410.)  [J.  de  a] 

FAGHTNA,  apparently  the  same  name  as 
Fachnan,  latinized  Faoumdub,  and  used  inter- 
changeably with  it,  yet  not  ao  freely  but  that  it 
clings  more  closely  to  some  individuals.  (1) 
The  best  known  Fachtna  was  bishop  of  Ross, 
Aug.  14^  sumamed  Mongach.  He  was  first  abbat 
of  Molana,  a  small  island  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Blackwater.  His  chief  dedication,  however, 
ia  that  of  Ross  in  the  countv  of  Cork.  He  not 
only  was  bishop  there,  but  he  gathered  round 
him  a  large  school,  one  of  the  moat  fiunona  of  that 
age,  for  studying  the  liberal  arts  (Usaher,  Eod. 
Ant,  vL  471-72>  Fachtna  probably  died  to- 
warda  the  end  of  the  6th  centniy.  (Lanigan,  EcoL 
Hist.  Ir.  iL  192-8,  317-8 ;  Colgan,  Acta  88.  589, 
CO.  3, 4, 579,  n.  ^ ;  Kelly,  Cat,  Irish  SaimtMy  131-2 ; 
Ware,  Ir,  Ant,  c  26,  29,  and  Irish  Bps.  by 
Harria,  583-4.) 

(8)  Son  of  Folachtan  (Tolochtag,  Ann.  Tig,\ 
was  abbat  of  Clonfert,  co.  Longford,  and  died 
729  {Ann.  Tig. ;  Four  Mast.  A.D.  723).     [J.  G.] 

FACUNDINXJS,  bishop  of  Tadtnum  (bow 
Gualdo  Tadino  in  Umbria),  c  599.    (Cappelletti, 
U  Chiese  dTItalki,  r.  42 ;  Ughelli,  ItaL  Sacr.  i. 
1065.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FACUKDUS,  bishop  of  Ermiana  or  Hermiana, 
in  the  province  of  Byzacena. 

In  546  he  was  at  Conatantinople,  and  apparently 
at  the  cotmcil  which  Mennaa  convened  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  on  the  aubject  of  the  *'  Three 
Chaptera."  He,  however,  refuaed  to  aubecribe,  and 
withdrew  from  communion  with  thoae  who  did 
(Contr.  Mocian.  Migne,  u.  s,  859).  After  the  dia- 
miaskl  of  the  coundl,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
unwilling  aignatariea,  he  aet  himaelf  to  the  pre- 
paration of  a  defence  of  the  condemned  **  Chap- 
tera," but  before  he  had  completed  the  taak,  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Vigiliua  the 
biahop  of  Rome,  who  required  all  funher  pro- 
ceedinga  on  the  subject  to  be  suspended  (Pro 
Defens.  TV.  Capitvl.  praef,  u.s,  52r,  xU.  1,  823). 
This  was  in  January,  A.D.  547  (viii.  Kal.  Febr. 
Marcellin.  Com.  Otron.  s.a.  547.  Migne,  Patrol, 
li.  946).  The  next  year,  A.D.  548,  Vigiliua  also 
convened  a  council  on  the  aubject  at  Conatanti- 
nople, conaisting  of  about  aeventy  bishopa,  in 
which  Facundua  took  an  active  part  (Pro  De/e 
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%Xfntf. ;  Uk  oaUr,  Modan^y.  After  that  council 
IwBuiM  renmed  his  ''Defenos,"  but  was  oom- 
p&d  to  eonplete  it  hurriedly  at  the  commaiid 
if  Ut  cBperer  who  had  called  him  to  account  for 
vSmn  to  rabKrihe  hia  edict  (Jdmtr,  Mooian, 
XL  MO;  Pro  DeffM,  Proef,  u,  a.  527).  The 
f«k  im  then  presented  to  Justinian.  In  that, 
ib  tniiaal  form,  it  teems  to  have  consisted  of 
1^  two  booksi  which  were  afterwards  expanded 
bb  Mvco,  and  then  again  into  the  tweWe  in 
*^  it  BOW  appears.  {^  Facnndns  .  .  .  nnper 
ij  J^tiDisn  princip.  scribens,  de  duabns  natnris 
I^  Christ  dbof  IMlot.**  Cassiodorus,  £xp. 
a  iSoft.  Pi  cxizTiii.  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Izx.  994, 
'£d  tttipon  m.  libn  Facnndi  refnlsere,"  Victor. 
Tsnaoi.  ChuL  s.  a.  560  in  H  iene,  Patrol.  Izriii. 

m.)  * 

Stm  after  this  Facnndns  returned  to  Africa, 

a'  vti  pnocnt  at  a  council   of  the  bishops 

^  tbc   prefecture,  ▲.!>.    550,   when  Vigilius 

m  exeooBiuucated  for  haTing  condenmed  the 

•Thiw  Chapters"  (Victor.  Tun.  ua,).     These 

r'«>'»li]igs  gare  great  offence  to  Justinian,  and 

tmhtn  9i  the  African  bishops  were  deprired 

■^  iBpTiMMd  or  sent  into  exile,  while  others 

*«  coaptUed  to  seek  refuge  in  flight.    Among 

(Ma  last  was  Facundns  (Victor.  Tununens.  «.  t . 

ta^  »1,552, 553,  554;  Fac  Contr,  Modem,  u,  s. 

^  8&5).     He   remahied  in  concealment  for 

*^^  ytan,  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  him 

eta  AJi.  571,  when  Mocianus,  a  "  scholasticus," 

ttmf  written  in  sewere  reprehension  of  those 

uo  ttjJl  withheld  themselves  fh>m  communion 

*^  tW  sgnatarics  to  the  condemnation  of  the 

*Th«e  Chapters,"  his  brethren  again  requested 

is  to  take  up  his  pen  in  their  defence.  Though 

*fr?  ili  at  the  time  he  readilj  complied,  and  pre- 

fv«l  a  treatise  mainly  for  their  use,  which  is 

•f  pnt  value  for  the  history  of  the  whole  oon- 

♦""ttiy  (a>  a.  p.  853-859),  ^'nunc  in  praejudicium 

KigiB«  Sjnod.  Chalced.  resusdtatur  quaestio 

■(eontei  H  tigmU  annoe  finite  "  (u.  t.  866). 

^  tko  same  time  be  also  published  a  Letter 

«  tiic  nbject,  apnurently  designed  for  more 

psoal  use  {Ep.  Fid.   Cathol.  m  Defem,   Tr. 

I^Ml  If igne,  iL  «.  867).    After  thU  we  hear 

"•■•tofhim.  [T.  W.  D.] 

FAEBHABDAITH  (Febordait),  abbat  of 
^»hn,  aow  Dnlane,  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
^^  ea.  Meath.  He  seems  to  have  been  put  to 
^•t*  ia  1.0.  786,  during  a  raid  from  Ouory. 
Car  MomL  by  (KDonovan,  L  387-9,  A.D.  781 ; 
^  Wt  ij>.  785.)  [J.  G.] 

FAEOADIUS,  bishop.    [Foboadiub.] 

yAHLENN.    [Faila.] 

FA£LAH  (Faolak,  Fillam,  Fooxan,  Fui- 
Ua,  ^muAs\  Faclan,  the  diminutive  of  Fael, 
1  v«l^  has  assumed  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
^Iniaad  the  fiavourite  form  seems  to  be 
'^  aid  in  Scotland  Fillan.  It  gave  the 
^j  same  O'Faeliin,  and  is  now  Phelan  and 
■W«  (Jeyoe,  Ir.  N<tme9  of  Place*,  2  ser.  153). 
C^^  ado^  Foilanus,  sind  gives  a  list  of 
t««t7  baeriag  the  name  {Acta  SS,  104,  c  i. ; 
•mB^  Forbes's  <NoUce  of  the  Bell  of  St. 
nlu'  in  Froa,  3oe.  Aniiq.  Sootl  viii.   267 

(1)  iahlohar  (the  Stamnerer,  or  rather  tha 


Leper)  of  Rath  Erann  and  Kill-faelan,  commemo- 
rated June  20.  He  is  said  to  have  been  son 
of  king  Aenghus  by  his  second  wife  Eithne, 
who  died  with  her  husband  in  battle,  a.d. 
489.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  St.  Ailbhe,  and  when  St.  Ailbhe  wished  to  go 
to  Tyle  (Thule),  but  sent  out  instead  twenty-two 
disciples,  one  of  these  was  Faelan  of  Ratherann. 
This  place  is  now  called  Dundum,  and  is  in  the 
parish  of  Comrie,  Perthshire,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  present  village  of  St.  Fillan's, 
which  lies  at  the  east  end  of  Loch  Earn. 
{SootL  lUusL  138>  Regarding  his  Irish  dedica- 
tion. Dr.  Reeves  says,  '*His  Irish  church  is 
situate  in  the  Queen's  County,  in  that  part  of  the 
parish  which  is  in  the  barony  of  Cullenagh 
{Ord.  Surv,  Sheet,  18).  In  1623  it  was  called 
Killhelan  [ue,  Cill-Fhaelain]  (Leiruter  Inquis. 
Com,  Begmaef  Nos.  24,  25,  Jac.  I.),  which  name 
is  now  disguised  in  Ballyheyland."  The  church 
of  Aberdour  in  Fife  was  dedicated  to  him,  and 
so  probably  was  that  of  Forgan  or  St.  Phillan's, 
Fifeshire,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distribute 
the  dedications  fairly  between  the  two  Fillans, 
so  near  in  time  and  locality.  (Bishop  Forbes, 
Kal,  Soot.  Samta,  341 ;  Skene,  Celt.  Scot,  ii.  83.) 

(8)  Brother  of  St.  Fursey.    [Fullanitb  (2).] 

(8)  Son  of  Aedh,  commemorated  Mar.  81 
{Mart.  Doneg. ;  MaH.  Tall.).  Colgan  {Acta  SS. 
799)  thinks  that  Faelan  was  son  of  Aidh  Dama- 
nius  or  Bennanius,  and  thus  of  the  royal  stock  of 
Munster.    [FAiTHLBNir.] 

(4)  Son  of  Ceallach,  abbat  of  Eildare,  perished 
in  an  attack  of  the  Hy-Neill  upon  the  Leinster- 
men  in  the  year  804.  {Four  Mast,  by  O'DonovaUi 
L  407-9,  A.D.  799;  Ann.  UU.  A.D.  803.) 

(5)  Abbat  of  Martartaigi,  <*  House  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs," died  A.D.  722.    {Ann.  Vlt.  A.D.  721.) 

[J.  G.] 

FAELCHU.  (1)  Of  Finglas,  commemorated 
Sept.  24.  In  the  Lifs  of  St.  Abban  in  Colgan 
{Acta  SS.  615,  c  20,  623,  n.  **)  an  account  is 
given  of  St.  Abban  founding  churches  and 
monasteries  in  the  south  of  Ireland ;  he  passed 
southward  from  Connaught  as  far  as  Muskerry 
in  Cork,  then,  tuminff  east  and  north,  proceeded 
through  Tipperary  till  he  reached  Killculen,  on 
the  baniu  of  the  Liffey,  where  he  built  a  most 
regular  monastery  at  Cluain-find-glasse,  pro- 
bably Finglas  beside  Dublin,  and  there  Faelchu 
died  A.D.  763  {Ann.  Itg.)  Colgan  would  place 
it  in  Munster. 

(2)  Abbat  of  lona,  A.D.  716-724,  having  his 
feast  on  April  3.  He  was  son  of  Dorbene  and  ot 
the  race  of  Conall  Oulban.  At  seventy-four  he 
was  appointed  to  lona,  A.D.  716  (ilitn.  I^.X 
the  only  year  which  would  meet  the  condi- 
tion **  in  iv.  KaL  Sept.,  die  Sabbati  suscepit." 
He  succeeded  Dunchadh,  and  appears  to  have 
been  chosen,  perhaps  as  coadjutor,  or  as  rival 
abbat,  the  year  before  Dunchadh  died.  In  a.d. 
724,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  he  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cillene  Fjula.  Skene  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  Columban 
monastery  in  the  territory  of  the  northern  Picts 
before  his  election  to  the  abbacy,  and  that  he  is 
the  same  as  Volocus,  the  patron  saint  of  Dun- 
meth  and  Logy,  in  Mar,  both  in  Aberdeenshire. 
Skene  is  als:  of  opinion  that  he  represented  th« 
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coBMrratiTe  party  at  lona.  (Ibur  Mast,  by 
O'DoDOTmn,  i.  313,  819;  O'Oonor,  £€r.  Hi, 
Script,  ii.  228  n.  *«,  234  ii.*»,  Ir.  72  b.  » ;  Colgan, 
Ada  88,  745,  col.  2,  nJ',  and  TV.  Thaum, 
481  n,  ",  499,  coL  1;  Lanigan,  Eo6L  ffiat,  Ir, 
iii.  157-9 ;  Reerea,  Adamnan^  381 ;  Skene,  Celt 
Scot,  ii.  177-8,  278  sq.;  Onib,  Ecci,  Hist.  Scot,  L 
114,  119 ;  Innes,  Orig.  Par.  Soot,  it  pt.  %  288.) 
The  two  chief  eyenta  of  nia  pnmacy  wsre,  as 
related  in  the  Annala  of  Tigemachj  (a)  the 
driTing  of  the  fiunily  of  Hj  bj  king  Neetan 
across  the  Grampian  range  in  A.O.  717,  on 
account,  probably,  of  their  not  obeying  the 
orders  of  that  Pictish  king  regarding  the  newly 
adopted  usages;  and  (6)  the  adoption  of  the 
coronal  tonsnre  in  iuD.  718.  (O'Conor,  £er.  Bib, 
Script,  it  229.)  [J.  G.] 

FAELDOBAIB  (1)  Of  aochar,  bishop, 
Jnne  29  {Mart,  Doneg, ;  Mart  ToM,).  He  died 
▲.D.  702  (^M»*  ^Ot  ^^^  1^^  ^^^  confounded 
by  Ware,  uolgan,  and  Lanigan  with  Faeldobair 
Beg  as  regards  his  date. 

(8)  Beg,  called  also  The  Wise,  died  at  Fobhar, 
or  Fore,  in  Westmeath,  in  the  year  731.  {Four 
Matt,  A.D.  725 ;  Ann,  UlL  A.D.  730.)      [J.  G.] 

FAELOHU8.  (1)  Abbat  of  Eilleigh,  in 
King's  County,  died  A.D.  808.  (Four  Matt,  by 
O'Donoyan,  i.  186  n.^,  413,  ▲.D.  803;  Aim,  VlU 
A.D.  807,  o&lling  him  "  princeps.") 

(8)  Son  of  Tnuthghal  or  Tunthgaile,  a  wise 
man  of  Clonard,  in  Meath,  died  ▲.D.  784.  {Fowr 
Matt,  1.0.  779 ;  Ann,  UU,  ▲.D.  783.)      [J.  G.] 

FAENDELACH  (Faindbalach).  Com- 
memorated on  Sept.  18.  There  was  a  Faendalech, 
son  of  Maenach,  who  was  abbat  and  bishop  of 
Armagh,  and  whose  sudden  death  is  entered 
the  Ann,  UU.  A.D.  794  (O'Conor,  Eer,  Hi),  in 
Scriptor,  iy.  117).  He  seems  to  haye  succeeded 
Ferdacrich  in  A.D.  768,  but  there  appear  to 
haye  been  many  claimants  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity and  a  consequent  confusion  in  the  succession. 
Faendelach  probably  resigned  his  abbacy  in  771, 
and  the  yacancy  continu^  till  778,  when  Dubh- 
dalethe  was  appointed.  During  his  rule  the  city 
of  Armagh  in  A.D.  770  was  twice  burned.  {Four 
Matt,  by  O'Donoyan,  i.  403  n.  t ;  Lanigan,  Eod, 
ffitt,  Ir,  ill.  194,  233,  234;  Stuart,  .4rma^A, 
94-5.)  [J.  G.] 

FAFILA  (1)  (Favila),  the  fi^ther  of  the 
Csmons  Pelato,  according  to  certain  chroniclers. 
[Pelaoiub.]  [M.  a.  W.] 

FAFILA  (S),  son  of  Pelayo,  and  king  of  the 
Asturias  afler  his  father's  death.  He  reisned 
two  years  (737-739),  and  built  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Cross  at  Cangas.  In  739  he  was  killed 
by  a  bear  (Seb.  Sal.  c  12),  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  he  had  built.  For  the  famous  inscription 
still  existing  in  the  church  of  the  Santa  Cruz  at 
Cangaa,  which  professes  to  date  from  FaHla's 
lifetime,  and  contains  the  names  of  himself  and 
his  queen  Froiluba,  see  Htibner's  Inicrr,  Hitp, 
Chritt,  no.  149.  An  amended  text  of  it,  as 
transcribed  by  the  Spanish  scholar  Fernandez 
Guerra  y  Orbe,  will  be  found  among  the  Addita- 
menta  to  the  Intcrr,  Brit.  Chritt,      [M.  A  W.] 

FAOAN  (Ffaoah),  usually  represented  in 
the  legend  of  king  Lucius  as  sent  with  Dyfan  by 
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pope  Eleuthema  to  Britain,  where  they  l» 
structed  and  baptized  at  the  end  of  the  aeoond 
century.  Qtoffttj  of  Monmouth  {BitL  iy.  ec  19, 
20)  boldly  aflirms  that  they  **  almost  eztinguiahed 
paganism  oyer  the  whole  island,  dedicated  the 
temples  that  had  been  founded  in  honour  of  many 
gods  to  the  one  only  God  and  his  sainta,  and 
filled  them  with  oongregationa  of  Christians.'' 
There  is  a  parish  in  GUmorganahire  still  bearing 
the  name  of  St.  Fagan,  four  nnles  from  GardiC 
In  Leland's  time  (LeL  Jtm.  yol.  iy.  pt.  1,  fol.  63) 
the  parish  church  had  been  rebuilt  and  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  but  the  older  parish 
church  bearing  the  name  of  Si.  Fagan  suryiyed. 
(Reea,  WelA  Saintt,  82-7,  838;  Haddaa  and 
Stubbs,  i.  26;  Bp.  Forbes,  83.  Nm.  and  Kent,  83, 
354-55 ;  Girald.  Camb.  Detcrip.  Kamb.  I  c  18, 
wks.  yi.  202 ;  Ussher,  EecL  Ant,  cc  4-5,  wks. 
y.  53-77,  126-27.)  He  is  phused  among  the 
chorepiscopi  of  Llandaff  prior  to  the  time  of  St 
Dubridus  (Zift.  Landav,  623),  and  is  reputed  •» 
the  fotmder,  with  Duman,  of  the  andent  aee  o{ 
Congresbury  (Stubbe,  Seg,  Saor,  Angl,  153,  154. 
See  also  W.  J.  Rees,  Cambro-Brikm  Samtt,  613> 
His  day  is,  perhaps,  Feb.  10,  but  a  '^Faganua 
confessor"  occurs  in  some  Enfflish  books  under 
Aug.  8.   [Debuyiands.]    [J.  G.  and  a  W.  B.] 

FAILA  (Faildina,  Faoiuusv,  Foilkv- 
na).  (1)  Virgin,  March  3.  She  was  descended 
from  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Hy-Fiachrach ; 
h<!r  mother  was  Cuillenn  or  Cuillenda,  and  her 
three  brothers,  Colsa,  Aedh,  and  Sorar.  Her 
church  was  at  Kil-iaile,  now  Killealy,  noted  for 
pilgrimages.  St.  Faila  must  haye  flourished 
about  A.D.  580.  (Colgan,  Acta  88,  248,  c  2, 381, 
c  3,  and  n.  \  456 ;  Lanigan,  EocL  SuL  Jr.  iL 
326-9 ;  Kelly,  CaL  Jr.  SamU,  82.) 

(2)  Virgin,  Noy.  13.  She  was  daughter  ot 
Eoghan  {Mart,  Doneg,  by  Todd  and  Reeyes,  309^ 
and,  uke  the  preceding  Faila,  belonged  to  the 
house  of  the  Hy  Fiachrach,  but  through  a  dif- 
ferent son  of  Dathi,  and  thence  to  a  different  sept, 
which  was  named  from  her  father,  Hy  Fiachnush 
Aidne  (Reeyes,  Adamnan,  45).  [J.  G.J 

FAILBHE  (Falveus).  (1)  Son  of  Pipan, 
abbat  of  lona,  March  22  {Mart.  Doneg,)  He 
was  of  the  noble  race  of  Conall  Golban,  in 
Tyrconnel,  and,  like  so  many  of  his  fiunily, 
sought  yoluntary  exile  in  the  arch-monastery 
of  lona.  There  he  spent  many  years,  till  at 
the  death  of  Cuimine  Ailbhe  in  A.i>.  669  he  was 
himself  called  on  to  rule,  which  he  did  for  ten 
years,  when  St.  Adamnan  succeeded  him.  In  the 
Felire  of  Aengut  it  is  said  that  during  his  primacy 
he  twice  reyisited  Ireland,  and  Colgan  imagines 
that  the  most  probable  occasion  for  these  journeys 
was  the  Paschal  controyersy,  but  Skene  thinks  it 
is  as  likely  to  haye  been  in  connexion  with  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  St.  Maelrubha  about  that  time 
haying  carried  the  Gospel  to  the  north-western 
shores  of  Scotland.  The  journeys  were  eyidently 
considered  yery  important,  as  all  the  annals  record 
a  yisit  to  Ireland  in  the  year  673,  and  his  return  in 
S7 6  {Ann.  Tig,),  He  died  A.D.  679.  He  is  referred 
to  by  St.  Adamnan  (  Vit,  8,  ColunA.  i.  c  1)  as 
"  mens  decessor,  noster  abbas  Failbeus."  (Lani 
gan,  Eod,  Hist,  Ir.  97  sq.;  Grub,  EccL  ffitt 
Scot.  i.  98,  102 ;  Reeyes,  Adamnan,  16,  26,  876 
Ussher,  E(X>i,  Ant,  yi.  245,  and  Ind.  Chron.  A.D 
679;  O'Conor,  Iter,  ffib.  Script,  ii.  209  n.  •> 
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09I.O;  BpL  Forbes,  KaL  SooU,  BainU  191 
(i|r.  »X  Wl  (Jon€  3X  214  (Oct.  6),  335 ; 
&■,  Ott.  &o<.il  168  aq. ;  C.  Innes,  Orig.  Par, 
SxCiLpt  L287 ;  Haddan  and  Stobbs,  CkAMoiUy 
kpLLlSS.) 

(S)  Btg,  ibbat  of  lona,  alao  called  Fedblimidh, 
Xkd  10.  Hii  obit  appoan  in  the  Four  Mast, 
iJi  JH^FddhliiDidh  or  Failbhe,  abbat  of  la 
M^ifto*  tbc  87th  jear  of  his  age."  Reeres 
{Mmm^  385)  does  not  count  this  Failbhe 
cu^  tke  abbsts  of  lona,  bnt  only  coadjntor- 
tite, «  Mt  «p  as  ariral  abbat  in  the  confusion 
omi  bjr  the  paschal  controrersies.  He  held 
t^i  iSei  from  the  primacj  of  Faelcn,  as 
\k  Am.  J^germck,  A.D.  722,  hare  the  entry 
'Ffffimidiw  PnDcipatnm  Hionae  tenet. "  He 
ttei  Wld  IB  abbacT  there  while  Cillene  Foda 
(ui  724-726),  Ollene  Droicteaoh  (A.D.  726- 
T5J),  and  Sebhioe  (A.D.  752-767),  were  more 
taatiHj  accepted  as  the  abbats  of  the  Colomban 
trot&erkod.  Failbhe  may  hare  headed  the  con* 
vmtiTt  or  traditional  party,  which  was  then 
muia\j  00  the  decline  (O^Conor,  Iter.  Bib, 
irifkr.  il  231  B.  <•;  Bp.  Forbes,  Kal.  Scott, 
kait,  S3S^ ;  Skene,  CelL  SgoL  tt.  281-88). 

(I)  Of  Erdomh  or  Erdaimh,  commemorated 
F«k  8,  April  8.  There  is  entered  on  these  two 
imiitkc  Irish  Kalendars  '<  FaUbhe  of  Erdomh," 
A&niag  probably  to  the  same  individual  {Mart. 
^.^Todd  and  Reeves, 43,  98  n.  S  99 ;  Mart, 
:*S^  in  Kelly,  CaL  Ir.  8S.  xr,  xx.)  The 
Aw  Mast  (by  Donovan,  i.  368)  have  his  obit 
BAji  766;  but  the  place,  the  Irish  Erdamh  or 
tkdiaf^  if  oBidentified  (Colgan,  Acta  88,  576, 
nllttd  a.  «;  aHanloa,  Iriah  8amt$j  iL  410). 

(i)SiBof(haire,ofApplecro88.  He  succeeded 
laelnba  m  722  ( Jm.  Th.y,  and  in  the  course  of 
ice  jmn  met  his  death  in  a  way  which  was 
^  cbncteristic  of  the  working  of  the  ancient 
Satkdarch.  In  the  Four  Matt,  (by  O'Dono- 
'a  L  S29)  is  the  entry : "  A.D.  732,  Faibhe, 
•I  <f  Gnaire,  successor  of  Maelrubha,  was 
^Ktwd^  sod  the  crew  of  his  ship  along  with 
^;  th«y  were  twenty-two  in  number.^  The 
^  ^  it  probably  737  (Asm,  Tig,),  (Reeves, 
^^nvui^  385;  Skene,  Celt  Soot  ii.  285  sq. ; 
'^^  Sir.  ffth.  Scrip,  ii.  241,  iv.  86 ;  Col- 
p^AetA  83,  576;  Grub,  Sod,  Hist,  Scot,  I 
130;  Bp.  Forbes,  Kai.  Soott  Saints,  335.)  Ap- 
iF't^rm  k  s  parish  on  the  west  coast  of  Ros^^hire, 
^  ii*  between  Loch  Torridon  and  Loch  Carron 
{m  Cmmo  Innca,  Orig.  Par,  Scot  U.  pt.  ii  402). 

(i)  Beg  (modiens,  Ann.  UU,)  is  said  in  the 
/W  Jr«l  A.D.  711,  and  ^n.  UH,  A.D.  712,  te 
^  bem  abbat  of  Clonmacnoise,  in  King's 
^<Wy,  od  ths  former  adds  that  he  was  **  of 
^  Caiiaga  of  Goraun,"  that  is,  as  interpreted 
^<n)iBma(lV>iirifosti.311  n.  ^X  o^  «  sept  of 
Ik  net  of  Oilill  Olnm,  king  of  Munster,  seated 
>  tk  iieecsc  of  Achonry,  in  the  province  of 
'*«sngki^  Corann  being  the  name  olf  a  barony, 
■  tbf  csaty  of  Sligo.  The  iliM.  Tig.  place  his 
^  st  probably  its  true  date,  a.d.  713,  and 
■^  be  is  of  the  Gailenga  in  Coraind  (XH) 
S^HeiQdYb  |l)  CojUAiXyo  to  which  O'Conor 
^errcetously  prefixed  "bishop"  (0*Conor, 
*».  ffl.  Scrip.  iL  226>  [J.  G.] 

FAQIA.     [SKVHN  M ABTTB8  OV  AlTCTRA.] 
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FAINCHE  QABBHE,  virgin,  of  Rosair- 
thir,  commemorated  Jan.  1.  Her  name  is  vari- 
ously written  Fainc,  Fainche,  Fanchea,  Fuinche, 
Fuhichea  and  Funchea,  but  why  Garbh  (rough) 
is  added  is  unknown.  Being  sister  of  St.  Enna 
(Mar.  21)  of  Aran,  this  virgin-saint  was  daugh- 
ter of  Conall  Derg,  son  of  Coirpre,  and  belonged 
to  the  noble  race  of  the  Oriels  in  Ulster.  Her 
mother  was  Aebfinn  or  Briga,  daughter  of 
Ainmire,  son  of  Ronan,  king  of  the  Ards,  and  St. 
Fainche  was  bom  at  Rathmore  in  Magh-Leamh- 
na  near  Clogher  (which  is  to  be  distinguished 
fh>m  the  famous  Rathmore  in  Antrim.  Reeves, 
Feci.  Aniiq.  278-81 ;  Four  Mast,  by  CDonovan, 
L  102  n.  E^).  Her  monastery  was  at  Ros- 
airther,  now  Rossory,  on  the  banks  of  Lough 
Erne,  co.  Fermanagh.  In  the  memoir  given  by 
Colgan  (Acta  88,  1-3),  which  is  reproduced  in 
substance,  with  notes,  by  (/Hanlon  (Irish  Saints, 
i.  1  sq.),  an  account  is  given  of  her  and  her 
sisters,  Lochinna,  Carecha,  and  Darenia,  and  a 
long  extract  is  added  from  the  Life  of  St,  Fhina, 
relating  how  she  converted  St.  Enna,  and,  after- 
wards seeking  him  at  Rome,  induced  him  to 
return  to  Ireland.  In  fact,  she  is  represented  as 
his  monitor  and  guide  throughout  almost  all  his 
career,  as  it  was  to  her,  under  God,  that  he  owed 
his  religious  vocation.  It  is  said  that  she  died 
at  sea  on  her  homeward  journey  from  Rome, 
and  that  on  a  dispute  arising  as  to  the  custody 
of  her  body,  two  bodies  appeared  and  were 
carried,  the  one  to  Kilhaine,  in  Meath,  and  the 
other  to  Ballybarrigh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey, 
in  the  county  and  diocese  of  Kildare.  Another 
legend  would  connect  her  or  one  of  her  name 
with  the  weird  tale  in  the  Leabhar^na^h  Uidhur 
of  Liban  the  mermaid  in  Lough  Neagh  (Four 
Mast,  by  CDonovan,  i.  201  n.  " ;  Reeves,  Ecd, 
Ant.  377-8>  Colgan  (Acta  88,  Ind.  Chron.) 
says  she  died  about  A.D.  480,  but  it  was  proba- 
bly rather  later,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  (Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.  1,  i. 
70;  Lanigan,  Ecd.  Bist,  Ir,  i.  40Q ;  Kelly,  Cat. 
Ir.  88  50 ;  Todd,  8  Patrick,  117, 125-6  n.  «.) 

[J.  G.] 

FAIKDEALACH.    [Faendblach.] 

FAIBOHELLAGH  (Foiboheallaoh),  of 
Fobhar  (Fore),  is  commemorated  in  Mart.  Doneg. 
and  Mart.  TdUaght  on  June  10.  Colgan  (Acta 
88,  144,  c.  3)  quotes  him  among  the  prelates  of 
Fobhar,  now  called  St.  Feighins  or  Fore,  in  the 
barony  of  Fore  and  county  of  Westmeath.  The 
Four  Mast,  (by  CDonovan,  i.  421)  in  A.D.  809 
(rect^  814)  and  Ann.  Ult  in  a.d.  813,  have  the 
obit  of  **Foircheallach  of  Fobhar,  abbat  of 
Cluan-mio-Nois,  one  of  the  Gaileanga-Mora ; " 
that  is,  says  CDonovan,  "  the  inhabitants  of  the 
barony  of  Morgallion,  in  the  county  of  Heath." 

[J.  G.] 

FAITH,  ST.  [Fides  (2).] 

FAITH  (fides  swfoTif),  in  which  last  language 
that  twofold  meaning  was  acquired  to  which  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  has  given  such  prominence  in 
all  three.  1.  The  theological  virtue  called  faith, 
subsisting  in  the  individual  or  the  church  at 
large ;  and  2,  the  dogmatic  formula  summing  up 
the  objective  faith  of  all  and  each,  called  the 
creed.  As  St.  Augustine  tells  his  catechumens : 
^  Quod  andituri  estis,  hoc  credituri :  et  quod 
credideritis,  hoc  etiam  linguA  redditnri.    Ail 
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f  nim  Apostolus :  *  Corde  creditur  ad  jnstitiam, 
ore  autem  confessio  tit  ad  salutem/^  {Serm, 
ad  CaUch,  de  8ymb.  §  1.)  Of  theM  the  Utter 
«rUl  require  bat  a  passing  notice  in  this  place, 
shewing  how  it  affected,  and  still  affects,  the 
Cxnt,  It  is  the  virtne  that  stands  for  special 
treatment  here. 

L  **  Whatever  be  the  particular  faculty  or 
frame  of  mind  denoted  by  the  word,"  says  Dr. 
Newman,  *'  certainly  faith  is  regarded  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  chosen  instrument  connecting  heaven 
and  earth,  as  a  novel  principle  of  action,  most 
powerful  in  the  influence  which  it  exerts  both 
on  the  heart  and  on  the  Divine  view  of  us,  and 
yet  in  itself  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  contempt  or 
ridicule  of  the  world  "  {Unio.  SermonSf  Serm.  ix. 
p.  169).  These  characteristics,  here  so  well 
snmmarixed,  ^  its  apparent  weakness,  its  novelty, 
its  special  sdoption,  and  its  efficacy,"  were  pre- 
cisely the  points  on  which  the  fathers  had  to 
enlarge  in  meeting  objections  urged  against  it  in 
pagan  times.  *<  &edo  stands  fint  of  all  in  the 
erMd,"  says  Rufinus,  '*  agreeably  with  what  the 
apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  says: 
'  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  first  of  all  believe 
that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  those 
who  dilijrently  seek  Him.'  The  prophet,  too, 
says :  '  If  ye  will  not  believe,  neither  shall  ye 
understand '  (Is.  vii.  9,  LXX).  This  he  proves  in 
detail  is  so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  religion 
that  it  is  an  accepted  principle  in  every  walk  of 
life,  to  start  from  faith.  All  we  cannot  see  for 
ourselves,  but  must  learn  from  others,  whether 

S«t,  present,  or  future,  is  an  object  of  faith, 
any  truths  we  cannot  understand  we  accept  on 
faith.  What  wonder  then  if,  in  approaching 
Qod,  we  are  required  to  accord  to  Him  what 
ordinary  routine  exacts  from  all  ?  "  Haec  autem 
idcirco  in  principiis  praemisimus,"  he  continues, 
**  quia  pagani  nobis  objicere  solent,  quod  religio 
nostra,  quia  rationibus  deficit,  in  soli  credendi 
persuasions  consistat"  (in  Symb,  Apost.  §  3). 
Here  Rufinus  may  have  been  epitomizing  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  whose  fifth  catechetical 
lecture  formally  treats  of  fSsith :  ^  the  eye  of  the 
whole  consdenoe  that  creates  in  it  understand- 
ing," as  it  is  there  called :  and  St.  Cyril  in  turn, 
drawing  from  Origen,  who  quotes  Celsus,  say- 
ing, **Some  there  are  who  will  neither  give  nor 
accept  account  of  those  thines  they  believe,  but 
always  meet  you  with,  '  Don  t  inquire,  only  be- 
lieve :  and,  thy  faith  will  save  thee : '  who 
maintain,  further,  that  worldly  wisdom  is  an 
evil,  and  folly  a  good  "  (c.  Ceh,  L  9-1  i) :  and  even 
Origen  in  this  passage,  repeating  much  of  what 
his  master,  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  had  said 
before  him  in  his  fifth  book  of  Stromateis  or  Mis- 
cellanies, where  there  is  much  also  worth  remem- 
bering that  is  didactic  As,  for  instance,  the 
following :  **  Remove  every  ground  for  inquiring, 
and  faith  is  made  firm  and  sure.  Our  position 
accordingly,  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  is,  that  it 
is  God  who  speaks,  and  has  declared  Himself  in 
His  word  on  every  point  that  we  had  selected  for 
inquiry.  Who,  then,  is  so  absurd  and  so  godless 
as  not  to  believe  God  when  He  speaks,  or  to 
require  proof  from  God  as  from  men  ?'  (v.  p.  546). 
This  brings  us  back  to  Rufinus  again.  He  draws 
attention  to  a  distinction  of  form  in  the  creed, 
for  which  he  certainly  has  a  ootuennts  patrum 
on  his  side,  though  bishop  Pearson  seems  sceptical 
•f  its  intrinsic  worth  (On  the  Creed,  vol  i.  p.  22 ; 
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Burton*s  ed.  with  the  notes).  Of  the  conclndiaf 
articles  of  the  creed,  then,  Rufinus  observes: 
**  Non  dixit  m  sanctam  ecclesiam,  nee,  m  remis* 
sionem  peccatorum,  nee,  ta  camis  resuirection^m. 
Si  enim  addidisset  «t  praepositionem,  una  cum 
superioribus  eademque  vis  fieret,  nunc  autem  in 
illis  quidem  vocabulis  nbi  de  Divinitate  ordinatur 
fides,  m  .  .  .  •  dicitur  ....  in  caeteris  rerdf 
ubi  non  de  divinitate,  sed  de  creatnris  ac  mysie- 
riis  sermo  est,  in  praepositio  non  additur  . . .  HAe 
itaque  praepositionis  syllabi  Creator  a  creatnris 
secemitur,  et  Divina  separantnr  ab  hnmanis  "  ({ 
36).  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this. 
Faith  in  the  Infinite  is  the  only  faith  that  can 
be  without  reserve.  A  Being  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  is  the  only  being  who  can 
neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  Faith  in  Him  is 
the  only  faith  that  can  be  called  <"  divine."  To 
place  the  same  faith  in  any  being  short  of  the 
Infinite  is  creature-worship.  We  may  believe 
man :  it  is  our  duty.  We  may  not  believe  in 
man :  that  is  idolat^.  **  Verax  Christ«s, 
mendax  Petms,"  says  St.  Augustine  (JSerwk.  de 
Verb,  Ev.  cxlvii.  {  1).  And  again,  **  Quod  nemo 
potest  in  Paulo,  nemo  in  Petro,  nemo  in  alio  nUo 
apostobrum,  hoc  potest  in  Domino  "  {Serm.  IxxvL 
§  5,  •&.).  And  again,  '*  Credimus  Apostolo,  sed  non 
credimns  in  Apostolum ;  non  enim  Apostolus  jus- 
tificat  impium  .  .  .  •  "  {TracL  m  Joan,  liv.  3). 

Here  we  must  remark,  m  passing,  on  the  Latin 
and  Greek  form  of  the  Nicene  creed  as  now  used. 
It  is  the  Latin  form,  *'  Et  unam  sanctam  catho- 
licam  et  apostolicam  ecclesiam,"  which  has,  in 
all  probability,  preserved  the  reading  of  primi- 
tive times.  The  Greek,  ^  th  ySoM  kyiap  ^  etc, 
was  either  meant  to  be  construed  with  the  pre- 
ceding clause— vis.  ^  The  Holy  Ghost  .  .  .  who 
spake  by  the  prophets  to  one  holy  Catholic** 
etc,  as  was  all  but  demonstrated  by  professor 
Baletta  some  few  years  back :  or  else  the  weid 
f  2f  is  a  corrupt — ^perhaps  an  Arian — substitution 
for  KoX*  The  English,  '*And  I  believe  one 
Catholic"  etc  is  as  strictly  orthodox  as  the 
Latin.  All  the  articles  of  the  creed  agree  so  far, 
indeed,  that  we  believe  them  on  the  authority  ot 
God  Himself.  We  should  be  justified  in  dis- 
believing them,  we  should  err  in  believing  them, 
if  they  came  to  us  vouched  for  only  by  man. 
Who  but  God,  for  instance,  could  guarantee  to  ns 
remission  of  sins  or  eternal  life?  As  St. 
Irenaeus  says  of  the  Incarnation  itself,  ^  Propter 
hoc,  generationem  ejus  quis  enarrabit  ?  Quoniam : 
homo  ettf  et  quis  agnoeoet  Ewnf  Cognoscit 
autem  Ilium  is,  cui  Pater  Qui  est  in  coelis  reve- 
lavit,  quoniam  Is,  Qui  non  ex  volwUate  eonut, 
neque  ex  vohuUate  viri,  natus  est  Filius  hominis, 
Hie  est  Christus,  FiUus  Dei  vivi  "  {Haer,  iii.  19> 
But  again,  believing  even  an  eternal  tmth,  is 
intrinsically  different  from  believing  in  God. 
<*  Quid  est  credere  in  Denm  ?  "  asks  St.  Augustine. 
^  Credendo  amare,  credendo  diligere,  credendo  in 
Eum  ire,  et  Ejus membris  incorporari  "  {Dract,  m 
Joan,  xxix.  6).  In  other  words,  believing  in  God, 
includes  loving  Him  to  the  same  extent. 

Hence,  to  resume  the  teaching  of  the  fathers 
up  to  this  point,  we  find  two  characteristics  of 
divine  faith,  radically  distinguishing  it  from 
human,  to  be :  first,  that  it  has  God  alone  for 
its  object ;  and  secondly,  truth  authenticated  by 
God  alone  for  its  subject-matter.  It  is,  there- 
fore, illimitable  and  beyond  argument,  in  both 
respects.    Its  foundations,  from  whichever  sidt 
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ja  regard  them,  are  miAssMlable.  Its  re* 
inia;  characteristic,  od  which  the  fathers 
«(  K  leis  agreed,  is  that  it  has  God 
Iffitf  Mtlwr;  ia  other  words,  that  it  is  His 
ymi.  gift:  not  a  habit,  which  man  by  him- 
KJf  eu  seqaire.  Curiously  enough,  it  was 
toae  tifflt  before  St.  Aagnstine  realized  this 
bet  to  the  fall,  as  he  tells  us  himself.  He  was, 
a  dort,  a  concealed  semi-Pelagian,  till  Pelagius 
uw.  **Qaem  meum  errorem,**  he  says,  in  his 
lUttt  vork,  **  nonnalla  opuscula  mea  satis  indi- 
oai  afitt  episcojMtnm  meum  scripta.  .  •  .  {De 
Pml  7.)  For,  as  he  has  confessed  in  his 
tctxidatku:  ^^Nondnmdiligentiusquaesieram, 
Mc  adhoc  iar^cram  qualis  sit  electio  gratiae  .  . 
^  atiqne  non  ent  gratia,  si  earn  merita  nlla 
ynecabst.'' ...  (L  23,  n.  2).  What  his  error 
til  be  explains  farther  on,  when  he  quotes  the 
^ie  wajs  of  St  Cyprian :  *'  In  nuUo  glorian* 
iaB,qBSDdo  nostrum  nihil  ^t**  {Test.  iii.  4X 
jfoaa  himself.  **Quo  praecipne  testimonio 
•tiiB  ipse  eoarictus  snm,  cum  similiter  errarem, 
^olaai  jidtm  qui  in  Denm  credtmus,  non  esse 
ii*sm  Dh,  sed  a  nobis  esse  in  nobis :  et  per 
4ai  BOS  bnpetrare  Dei  dona,  quibus  temperan- 
ter  «l  JBste  et  pi^  riramus  in  hoc  saeculo.  .  .  . 
(l^iWl  ib.)  The  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
hsMSt  ■aaied  oy  him  as  haying  opened  his  eyes 
fe  tids  eiTor  are,  L  Cor.  rii.  25 :  *•  Ubi  non  se 
^>ai  wserkordiam  consecutum  dixit  ut  fidelior, 
•riit&klisesaet:'*  II.  Cor.  iii.  5;  Rom.  ziL 
^,  E^  ?l  23.  Of  II.  Thess.  iii.  2 :  "All  men 
Wn  lot  Cuth,"— he  remarks,  *'  hare  not "  is 
^  sTaoaymous  with  **  cannot  have.*'  **  Proinde 
fMR  habere  fidem,  sicnt  posse  habere  caritatem, 
b^ne  est  hominum;  habere  autem  fidem, 
^ffiadsHNlam  habere  caritatem,  gratiae  est 
MiuB. . . .  Non  quia  credere,  rel  non  credere, 
^  ert  in  arbitrio  voluntatis  humunae ;  sed  in 
<ktB  jmepantur  voluntas  a  Domino  "...  (lb. 
1^)  if  the  elect,  he  understands  elsewhere,  all 
^  bsTt  never  refused  grace.  **  Ex  fide  autem 
'^  iidt  (Apostolus)  justiHcari  hominem,  non 
Q^er&os;  quia  ipsa  prima  datur,  ex  qui  im- 
f'^'wtar  cactera,  quae  proprie  opera  nuncupan- 
to,  ai  qnibas  juste  vivitur.** ...  (lb.  12.)  These 
P^t^  are  quoted  in  the  original  for  their 
i^^Kaeas.  It  is  not  because  they  contain  any- 
^  really  new.  The  earlier  fathers  had  ez- 
P^Md  themselves  in  the  main  to  the  same 
Att  Thos,  St.  Clement  of  Rome  says  pointedly : 
*V«  uv  Bot  justified  through  ourselves,  nor 
'^^vofh  our  own  wisdom,  understanding,  or 
^"^;  nor  worlES  done  by  us  in  holiness  of 
^  but  through  faith:  through  which 
^tfhtj  God  justified  all  that  ever  were  (jus- 
^)  aace  the  world  began  "  (Ep.  i.  32>  And 
k  Ifiatias  in  hb  epistle  to  the  Ephesians : 
"^eihta  of  which  things  escape  you,  if  your 
hitk  and  love  in  Jesus  Christ  are  what  they 
<^  be:  the  beginning  and  end  of  life^faith 
^  ginning,  and  love  the  end.  And  these  two, 
^"■^  in  one,  are  from  God.  All  other  things 
^^  to  righteousness  are  their  consequents. 
^*Mj  fvofessing  faith  sins ;  nobody  possessing 
^cherishes  hate "  (c  14).  And  St.  Irenaeus : 
"'ii^  which  is  towards  Ood,  justifies  man." 
(i4  Magr.  iv.  5.)  And  St.  Gement  of  Alexan- 
fo^  01  his  Miscellanies,  already  dted :  "*  Faith 
*  ^  aother  of  most  virtues."  And  St. 
t^TPniB,  in  bis  Testimdtaies  ({  42):  ''Faith  is 
K*^<  from  every  point  of  view ;  and  our 
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ability  to  act  is  in  exact  proportion  to  onr 
believing."  Finally,  St.  Isidore  of  Seville— tp 
quote  from  a  writer  as  long  after  St.  Augustinei 
as  the  rest  were  before  him — in  the  second 
book  of  his  Sentences :  **  It  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  true  blessedness,  except  through  faith  ; 
and  he  is  blessed,  who,  by  believing  rightly, 
leads  a  virtuous  life :  and  by  living  virtuously, 
cleaves  to  the  right  faith.  .  .  .  Faith  is  in  no 
case  extorted  by  force,  but  instilled  by  persuasive 
arguments  and  examples  . . ."  (c  2.)  The  ster- 
lingness  of  the  last  remark  is  enhanced  doubly 
by  coming  from  Spain.  "  Tet  neither  St.  Am- 
brose nor  St.  Martin,  in  their  day,"  says  Buticr, 
''would  communicate  with  Ithacius,  bishop  of 
Ossobona,  or  those  bishops  who  held  communion 
with  him,  because  they  sought  to  put  heretics  to 
death  "  {Lives  of  the  Samts^  Sept.  H). 

Faith,  then,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
fisthers,  is  a  new  graft  on  an  old  stock ;  a  super- 
natural virtue  developed  out  of  a  natural 
instinct ;  belief  m  God  educed  from  tho  ready- 
made  habit  that  exists  in  all  men  of  believing 
each  other.  Furthermore,  being  a  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  carries  with  it  its  own  evidence, 
which  is  lore — all-powerful,  if  accepted,  to 
inspire  conviction  when  either  external  evidences 
are  wholly  wanting,  or  of  the  slenderest  kind, 
or  even  point  the  other  way. 

What  Aristotle  calls  the  moral  proof,  depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  speaker,  needs  no 
confirming,  when  that  person  is  God.  For  the 
same  reason,  though  divine  faith,  equally  with 
human,  is  an  act  of  the  whole  man,  assent  must 
always  be  dictated  in  the  former  by  trust ;  and 
understanding  a  thing,  never  be  made  a  condi- 
tion of  believing  it.  Faith  in  the  Infinite,  rightly 
requires  us  to  believe  many  things  we  cannot 
fathom,  or  only  fathom  afler  beSeving  them. 
"  Through  faith,"  says  the  apostle,  "  we  vndei>- 
siand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  Word 
of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear  "  (Heb.  xi.  3). 
Whence  St.  Augustine:  ^Prius  credite,  postea 
intelligite ;  cui  autem  donat  Deus,  ut  cum  credi- 
derit,  cito  intelligat,  Dei  donum  est,  non  human* 
fragilitas  "  {Serin,  de  8ymb.  ad  CaUch,  §  4> 

One  more  speciality  which  the  Fathers  attri- 
bute to  divine  faith  is  its  expansive  character; 
deepening  and  widening  in  harmonious  symphony 
witn  the  revelation  of  His  benign  purpose, 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  unfold  gradually  t« 
man.  Thus,  what  used  in  primitive  times  to  be 
simple  belief  in  God — and  in  heathen  lands  is  no 
more  still — has  long  been  heightened  and  ex- 
panded under  the  Gospel  into  full-blown  belief 
in  Three  Divine  Persons,  now  known  to  consti- 
tute the  Godhead;  of  the  redemption  of  man 
by  the  second  Person,  Who  became  flesh  for  his 
sake,  and  of  the  sanctification  of  man  by  the 
third,  shed  abroad  in  his  heart.  As  St.  Augus- 
tine puts  it :  "  Superioribus  .temporibus  omni 
modo  tattUt  sacramentum  justificationis  ex  fide. 
Eadem  tamen  fides  mediatofis  salvos  just os  facie- 
bat  antiquos — pnsillos  cnm  magnis"  .  •  .  {De 
Concup.  et  Ifupt.  ii.  24)  "  ^ive  in  iis  jnstis  quoa 
sacra  Scriptura  commcmorat,  sive  in  iis  justia 
quos  quidem  Ilia  non  commemorat,  sed  tamen 
fnisse  credendi  sunt :  vel  ante  diluvium,  vel  inde 
usque  ad  legem  datam,  vel  ipsius  le^  tempore, 
mon  solum  in  filils  Israel,  sicut  foerant  Pro- 
phetae,  sed  etiam  extra  eondem  populum,  sicul 
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fuit  Job.  Et  ipsomm  enim  oorda  «adeni  miin- 
dabantnr  nediatoris  fide,  et  di£fhndebatar  in  iis 
cariUs  per  Spiritom  Saoctam,  Qui  nbi  mlt 
spiral,  noD  merita  sequens,  sed  etiam  ipsa 
merita  faciens.  Nod  enim  Dei  gratia  gratia 
frit  olio  modo,  nisi  gratnita  fiierlt  omni 
modo  .  .  .  ."  {De  Qrat.  ii.  28.)  And  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  on  Ezekiel  (it  5,  2):  ''Et 
qai  praeibant,  et  qui  seqnebantnr,  clamabant 
Uosanna — Praecessit  qnippe  Jndaicns  popnlus, 
secntus  est  Gentilis.  Et  quia  omnes  electi, 
quia  in  Jndaea  esse  potnemnt,  sire  qui  in 
eoclesia  sunt,  in  mediatornm  Dei  et  hontinnm 
credidernnt  et  crednnt,  qni  praeennt,  et 
qui  Beqnontnr,  Hosanna  clamant."  (Comp. 
St.  Chfysost.  on  Romans  i.  17,  Horn.  IL  and 
Qnlat.  iii.  11,  with  Theodoret  on  Heb.  z.  38,  39, 
and  Peter  Lombard,  B.  iii.  Dist.  25  of  the 
Sentenoes.) 

It  follows  from  these  passages,  and  many 
mors  too  long  to  die,  that  faith,  the  gift  of 
God,  or  dirine  fkith,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Fathers,  is  as  ancient  as  the  promise  made  to 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  has  been  osed  by 
man  with  saring  effect  all  over  the  world  in 
erery  age  since  then,  and  nerer  withheld  from 
any  who  wonld  afc^pt  and  co-operate  with  it  in 
the  best  way  ther  could.  It  has  been  held  in 
solitode,  and  held  in  company;  nurtored  by 
ordin;inoes  in  prescribed  form,  or  fed  in  secret 
direct  from  hearen  itself.  Ordinances  hare 
never  availed  anything  at  any  time  without  it ; 
bat  it  has  arailed  everything  at  all  times  with- 
out them,  where  they  coold  not  be  had.  Virtnes 
without  it  have  availed  for  this  world  alone— or, 
to  put  the  case  somewhat  differently — through 
the  merits  of  the  Incarnation,  belief^  in  God  has 
been  made  possible  to  man  in  every  age,  and 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness,  whenever  it 
has  been  accepted,  so  that  it  might  be  acted 
upon  through  life  to  the  saving  of  his  soul.  It 
has  been  made  possible,  but  never  forced  upon 
him  amiinst  his  will,  and  it  has  been  at  all 
times  liable  to  be  withdrawn,  on  being  sinned 
against  or  abandoned  by  him ;  so  that  it  may  be 
had  and  lost.  If  the  Fathers  seem  occasionally 
to  distinguish  between  a  dead  faith  and  a  livelv ; 
between  a  fidth  that  can  move  mountains,  and  a 
fiiith  which  hesitates  between  doubt  and  assent ; 
their  real  meaaing  is,  not  that  divifte  £dth  ever 
changes  in  itself,  but,  according  to  the  amount 
of  subjective  co-operation  it  receives,  it  either 
bears  fruit  or  dies  out ;  works  miracles  or  effects 
nothing,  either  in  the  heart  or  outer  world. 
Human  faith,  en  the  contrary,  both  admits  of 
degrees,  and  may  be  possessed  by  atheists. 

II.  Passing  to  the  secondary  sense  given  to  fkith 
in  Christian  times,  let  us  first  hear  bishop  Pear- 
son on  its  relevancy:  **He  who  put  their 
writings  {jL§.  the  Scriptures)  into  the  definition 
of  faith;  considering  iUth,  as  It  now  stands 
with  us,  is  none  of  the  least  of  the  schoolmen  " 
(i.  22,  Burton's  ed.  with  the  note).  Perhaps  it 
was  St.  Augustine  who  first  associated  the  two 
ideas  in  a  formal  treatise,  called  De  Fide  rt 
Symboh  by  himself;  but  the  connexion  be- 
tween them  had  been  recognised  long  before 
this,  when  such  phrases  began  to  be  current  as 
**  the  Isith  {wlrris)  of  the  318  Fathers  who  met 
at  Nieaea;  the  fiith  of  the  150  who  met  at 
Cottstantiaople;  the  Catholic  faith  set  forth  at 
Sirmiaro  on  the  23rd  of  May,**  &c.,  and  when 
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each  bishop,  on  his  consecration,  sent  "oonh- 
municatory  lettem,"  containing  a  profession  of 
faith,  round  to  his  brother  buhops,  of  which 
there  are  traces  100  years  earlier  (Eusd>.  E,  H, 
vii.  30,  8),  in  proof  of  his  orthodoxy. 

All  such  professions,  orthodox  or  heretical, 
public  or  private,  purported  to  be  compendiums 
of  Scripture ;  either  drawn  up  in  its  very  words 
or  embodying  its  substance,  intact  and  complete. 
**  Hoc  est  enim  symbolum,"  St.  Augnstina  tells 
his  catechumens :  ^  quod  rccensuri  estis,  et  rad* 
dituri,  Ista  verba  quae  audistis,  per  divinaa 
Scripturas  sparsa  sunt :  sed  inde  collecta  et  ad 
unum  redacta,  ne  tardorum  hominum  memoria 
laboraret,  ut  omnia  homo  possit  dicere,  posslt 
tenere,  quod  credit  .  .  .  ."  {De  8ymb.  Smn.  ad 
Catech,  {1.)  In  other  words,  the  subject- 
matter  of  divine  faith  was  held  by  the  Fathers 
to  be  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  thence 
drawn  out  into  creeds;  and  as  long  as  creeds 
aspired  to  be  no  more  than  a  collection  of  Scrip- 
tural truths  expressed  in  Scriptural  language, 
they  were  so  completely  the  outpourings  ol 
divine  faith  all  through,  that  they  might  well 
be  called  by  the  same  name.  Subsequently, 
when  human  inferences  from  Scripture  came  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Scriptural 
statements  themselves,  and  the  conclusions  of 
theologians  elevated  into  matters  of  faith  by  the 
living  authorities  of  the  church,  belief  in  the 
church  militant  obtained  as  a  practical  prind* 

Sle,  to  the  obscuration  of  belief  in  God ;  and 
ivine    £dth  waned  in  the    individual,  while 
ecclesiastical  formularies,  enlarged  and  mnlti- 

Ei,  were  forced  an  his  acceptance.  The 
nning  of  this  change  dates,  indeed,  fit>m  the 
century.  To  dwell  further  on  it,  therefore, 
would  be  to  exceed  our  limits.  It  has  been 
glanced  at,  however,  because  the  contrast  brings 
out  how  exclusively  the  subjectHoatter  of  divine 
faith  was  maintaiaed  by  the  Fathers  to  be  the 
written  Word;  and  iU  object,  as  well  as  its 
author,  to  be  God  alone. 

Besides  the  nrinor  treatises  of  St.  Augustine, 
De  Jide  et  operhue ;  De  F^  eomm  qmae  nom 
videntur;  De  fide  et  eymboto:  Serm^  ad  Cate^ 
chum, ;  Enchiridum  ;  hii  more  important  works 
against  Pelagianism  (voL  x.  of  the  Ben.  ed.) 
should  be  consulted ;  also,  treatises  De  Fide,  by 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Fulgentius,  and  St.  Isidore; 
Gennadius,  dt  Eool,  Dogm,  cs.  42  and  49; 
Mareschal,  Ccmoord,  Paininy  generally,  continued 
in  Schramm's  Analyeie;  Fessler,  Iiut.  PatroL 
Eetius  and  the  older  schoolmen  on  Book  iii. 
Dist.  22-25  of  the  Sentences  ;  Suarex,  de  Tr^ 
Virt.  Theol.  Fide,  8pe,  et  Caritate;  Pearson,  On 
the  Creed,  Art.  I. ;  Waterland,  Faber,  and  New- 
man On  JmUfiooHon  ;  bishop  Harold  Brown,  oft 
Art.  XL,  and  Art.  JirffnncATiOK.      []L  S.  Ffl] 

FAITH,  RULE  OF.  It  is  clear  thnt  over 
and  above  the  short  Cbbbd^  which  furnished  the 
test  to  the  candidate  for  baptism,  there  were 
handed  down,  in  the  various  apostolical  churches^ 
traditional  rules  both  of  practice  and  teaching, 
to  which  the  teadiers  and  ntembess  of  thene 
churches  were  expected  to  contsrm.  These  werr 
designated  as  rules :  Segntae ;  jroi^rsr.  Thus  the 
words  6  mofitv  rrit  fier^ms  occur  ia  the  latter 
which  Polvcrates,  bishop  of  Ephesua,  wrote  to 
Victor  of  )tome  (A.D.  192-201),  Enseb.  H,  E 
V.  24.    He  claimed  that  he  was  following  thif 
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nlrblJiolMfrraiieeof  Rutcr.    Irenaetts,  ill  a 

H^  ^Mtai  under  Crbkim  (Vol.  L  p.  696, 

1 19^  ippliH  the  words    ^  Rule   of  Fiuth  '^ 

to  tk  tniiitoBal  belief  of  the  ehordi.    To  thU 

tndit»Bal  belief  he  refen  in  nttmerooe  passages. 

«teTtrtiilliaii,iiiiB|C  the  title  Se^ila  ndei 

hbtndi  Jt  Vtr^  veUmdiSy  c  1)  de  Mot^ 

^e.i;dtl*Mluayt,e.lS.    The  last  pas- 

ttfe  n6n  to  sereraf  points  not  mentioned 

t^/SaliH^f  IB  the  baptismal  creed.      There  are 

|Migcs  ift  the  work  of  Novatian  de  TrinUate 

tUthnt  th«:  **Thc  Rule  of  Tmth  requires 

tktitiktU  beticre.  ....  The  same  Rule  of 

TnthlMcbn  os  to  beUeT«  ....*'  where  the 

M  9f  IVvtt  mast  be  eqniTalent  to  the  church's 

«ic,fifririaf  a  beli^  in  the  church's  teach* 

i%  ikii  teiaiag  fiuuishing  the  standard  br 

tkaA  tnxj  ststeoieat   was  to  be  measured. 

Ofti  ant,  rMtoriaas  ol  Petavium  (Hahn,  {  12) 

^t^9(1^mitmh€iwteH$mrafidei,the  measur- 

iarni  ef  the  fiiith.    So  £sr  the  sUtcment  of 

b^(ia<i9.  z.  iii-  3)  that  the  word  xatfitv 

nie)  «■•  one  ef  the  many  titles  glren  to  the 

^■Wna  er  creed  lef  uieea  enlorgemeat. 

TUt  dbtiaetion  wss  fully  recognised  in  later 

jmk  At  prewnt,  wemay  refer  to  the  Large  mass 

irteddagpat  forward  confidently  by  Irenaeus, 

Moibta  the  pessages  quoted  in  the  article 

vthtCuiDl,  but  throughout  his  great  work. 

lWibssjs,L  22. 1:  "if  we  hold  the  rule  of 

fnth  ve  eta  detect  and   confute  **  such  and 

«httHrti«as  ef  the  Vakntinians;  in  i.  37.  4, 

haabef  people  adulterating  the  truth  and 

wif  cf  the  church ;    in  0.  30.  9,  of  the 

"'nttagc  we  peeiess  in  standing  by  Him  ^  whom 

^  hv  iMsaacgSy  whom  the  prophets  prociaim» 

*^  Cbrict  itmJs,  whom  the  apostles  hand 

^wbm  the  church  belieres."    In  iii.  (In- 

^"'icliii)  we  resd  of  the  duty  of  contending 

b  tW  trae  and  Ufe-giring  &ith  which  the 

^t^  teemed  from  the  Apostles  and  dellrered 

^WcUldna.  On  this  fiuth  he  enlargee  much, 

•PoaUf  fm  chap.  3,  in  which  he  appeals  to 

^  mhes  of  Christendom,  and  especially  to 

^ckusebes  of  Borne,  Smyrna,  and  Ephesus. 

fr  ckiM  that  what    was    contrary  to  the 

^^  ef  thew  churches  must  be  fiibe,  ibr 

*t*i  iJHitlcs  hare  poured  into  the  church,  as 

^i  rieh  depootory,  all  things  that  belong  to 

^  trath,  io  that,  erery  one  that  wills  may 

^  mt  ef  it  the  water  of  life."     Compare 

^  S.  1.    In  book  T.  he  confirms  all  his  teach- 

H  ad  of  the  disooarses  of  our  SuTiour.    Such 

•vtheFaHh  which  the  Apostles  handed  down, 

^  vUeh  was  sttfficieat  to  «« measure  "  the  early 
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„  horn  Irenaeus  to  Origen  we  hare,  in 
^  ktw*!  work,  rtpl  A^x*»^  indications  of  other 
Na  vUeh  were  eoasMered  to  be  part  of  the  fiiith 
^"^  down  by  the  Apostles.  He  enumerates 
'*'■*  Mmg  others :  that  erery  rational  soul  poe- 
^■i  fteewill  aod  choice,  and  that  we  haye  to 
^t&ise^b  a  struggle  with  the  devil  and  his 
^9^;  sfsm,  that  this  world  was  made  at  a 
*'^  tine,  sad  is  hereafter  to  be  dissolved ; 
^  tW  Seriptores  were  written  jmt  Spiritum 
^tnmmkabmMi^  nam  emn  aolum  qui  in  mani' 
^*^«*'«<  alntmqmmidam  latenUm plHrimos. 
'^"nethcw  fnbjects  were  nerer  introduced 
y  ^  BsptMnai  Creed.  Further  illustration 
*  ^  ■»•  distinetieii  is  giiren  by  St.  Cyril  of 
His  ft«rth  lecture  is  deroted  to  a 


brief  Kummary  (jktfaKt^aKatmffts  wivroiMi)  ef  the 
doctrines  which  are  necessary  to  be  believed, 
and  he  introduces  much  that  is  deeply  Interest* 
ing  on  the  following  subjects  :-^od,  Christ,  ihip 
Birth  from  the  Virgin,  the  Cross,  the  Burial, 
Resurrection,  Assumpti<Hi,  the  Future  Judgment| 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  these  lessons  are 
followed  by  others  on  the  condition  of  man,  his 
soul,  his  body,  on  his  food,  his  clothing,  hia 
resurrection,  the  laver,  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
including  a  Ust  of  the  books  "  which  we  read 
confidently  in  the  church."  In  Saint  Attgustine^l 
Enchiridion  (15,  vol.  vi  coL  375)  the  Bt^g^ 
Fidei  is  the  creed.  But  in  hu  Letters  thii 
phrase  (as  well  as  the  corresponding  BegtUa 
Veriiatis)  is  used  of  the  general  or  traditional 
teaching  of  the  church.  Thus  (Ep,  xciiL  §  40) 
in  discussing  the  conduct  of  Cyprian  as  to  the 
rebapUdng  of  heretics,  Augustine  says  that  *'  II 
Cyprian's  opinions  were  wrong  at  one  time,  he 
afterwards  corrected  them  by  the  rule  of  truth.'' 
In  another  letter  {Ep,  cclxv.)  he  says  that  '*  they 
who  deny  the  locut  poemtentiae  to  persons  after 
baptism,  arc  utterly  alien  from  the  rule  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  from  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles."  (See,  too,  Ep,  cxlvii.  }  34. 
In  Epp,  clxxxvii.  §  29,  nnd  cxciiL  §  1 1,  rtguia 
fidei  stands  for  the  baptismal  creed.) 

As  time  passed  along,  the  rule  of  the  faith  was 
considered  to  include  the  decisions  of  the  councils 
which  were  generally  received.  Thus  the  cpnncU 
of  Chalcedon  did  not  only  confirm  the  creeds  qf 
Nicaea  and  Constantinople,  but  it  also  adopted 
the  synodical  letters  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  letter  of  Leo  to  Flavian,  and,  by  way  of 
addition  or  explanation.  It  put  out  Its  own  con- 
fession. This  confession  was  substantially  incor# 
porated  with  the  document  which  Qnesnel 
conceived  to  be  the  letter  on  the  faith  whick 
used  to  be  addressed  by  the  popes  of  Rome  on 
their  election  to  the  bishops  of  the  East.  Again, 
the  collections  of  councils  give,  under  the  first 
council  of  Toledo,  **  the  rule  of  faith  which  the 
bishops  of  Tarragona  and  others  transmitted  to 
Balcooius,  bishop  of  Qallicia,  against  all  heresies, 
and  especially  against  the  Priscillianists."  (Labbc^ 
ii.  1227;  Mansi,  iii.  1003.)  In  the  preface  to 
the  canons  of  the  second  council  of  €>range  (C 
Arausicanum  ii.  anno  529;  Labbe,  iv.  1666; 
Mansi,  viii.  711)  we  read  that  some  persons,  had 
wandered  f^om  the  rule  of  the  faith  in  regard  jtb 
grace  and  free-will.  The  lang^ge  quoted  above 
as  from  the  first  council  of  Toledo  was  repeated 
at  Braga  in  563  (Labbe^  v.  836 ;  Mansi,  ix.  774). 
The  well-known  councils  of  Toledo  (No.  III.  anno 
589 ;  No.  IV.  anno  633 ;  No.  VL  anno  638 ;  No. 
XI.  anno  675)  put  forth  representations  of  **  the 
Catholic  faith  in  ever-increasing  volume,  but 
it  Is  only  in  the  last  (apparently)  that  the  bhthopa 
used  the  phrase  *«  Rule  of  Faith.^  They  said  thai 
for  three  days  they  consulted  together  in  order 
that  they  might  lay  down  **  banc  ipsam  regulnin 
fidei  verbis  shnpliclbus."  (The  result  of  their 
deliberations  occupies  four  columns  in  Labbe's 
folio,  vi.  541-545.)  A  similar  desire  to  expand 
the  rule  according  as  necessity  seemed  to  arii»e, 
may  be  observed  in  other  councils,  as  m  Milan 
A.OL  680,  and  in  Rome  the  same  year.  About 
the  year  630  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  wrote  a  work 
on  the  oflfices  of  the  church  (Migne,  IxxxilLX 
in  which  we  find  (p.  817)  a  long  chapter  entith^i 
De  Regwia  FidtL    The  articles  enamerated  in  it 
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refer  to  the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
natore  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  Ood,  the 
creation,  the  origin  of  the  sonl,  its  original 
righteousness,  maiTiage,  baptism,  repentance, 
worldly  property,  our  rettarrection,  eternal 
punishment.  This  is  the  more  interesting 
because  it  was  adopted  almost  verbatim  as  his 
**  rule  of  faith  "  by  Kabanus  Mnurus,  the  pupil 
of  Alcuin  and  teacher  of  Walafrid  Strabo  and 
others,  who  died  archbishop  of  Mayenoe  856. 
The  council  of  Aries  in  813  put  forth  as  its 
confession  the  mie  of  the  fonrth  council  of 
Toledo  held  in  633.  The  rabjects  of  this  were 
limited,  as  are  the  subjects  of  our  **  Athanasian 
Creed,'*  to  the  Trinity  and  to  the  Person  and 
work  of  our  Lord.  [C.  A.  S.] 

FaITULEC  (Faithlee)  founded  the  abbey 
of  Clontuskert,  in  the  barony  of  South  Ballin- 
tober,  CO.  Roscommon  (Ware,  /r.  Ant,  c  26; 
Mon.  Bib,  90).  [J.  G.] 

FAITHLENN,  *'  son  of  Aedh  Diamhan,  of  the 
race  of  Core,  son  of  Lugaidh,"  &c,  traced  up  to 
Oilill  Olum,  is  commemorated  in  Mart,  Doneg,  at 
June  4.  He  may  be  the  same  as  Faelan,  son  of 
Aedus  Daroanius  or  Bennanius,  of  the  royal 
house  of  Munst«r,  of  whom,  along  with 
Colman  and  Fethadius,  Colgan  gives  a  short 
account  at  March  31.  [Faelan  (4).]  If  they  are 
not  the  same,  they  are  brothers,  and  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century,  Aedh 
Beannan,  king  of  West  Munster,  having  died  in 
A.D.  619,  at  which  year  the  Ann,  Jigemach  have 
the  death  of  Aedh  Bendan,  king  of  Munster 
(O'Conor,  Rer.  Hih.  Scriptor,  ii.  184).  At  Sept. 
5  there  is  a  Faith lenn,  whom  Mart,  Tailaght 
calls  *«Faithlenn  Deochoin,"  and  0*Clery  (in 
Mart.  Duneg.  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  237)  suggests 
that  he  may  be  this  Faith  lenn.  [J.  G.] 

FALCIDIUS,  a  person,  apparently  a  deacon 
of  Rome,  who  endeavoured  to  shew  (1)  that  in 
the  Old  Testament  Levitee  were  on  an  equality 
with  priests ;  (2)  that  under  the  New  Testament 
deacons  were  to  be  so  regarded  in  reference  to 
presbyters.  This  presumptuous  claim  a  writer, 
formerly  supposed  to  have  been  St.  Angustine, 
confutes  in  a  treatise  entitled,  Pe  Jactantid 
Jhmanorwn  Lewtarunu  It  is  contained  in  a 
work  entitled  Quae9iione9  ex  utroque  mixtmij 
■%,€,  gathered  both  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  Testament,  and  is  now  placed  in  the 
appendix  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  works  of  Augustine, 
but  it  is  no  longer  ascribed  to  him  as  its  author. 
The  writer  shews  conclusively  enough  that  as 
the  greater  contains  the  less,  so  the  presbyterate 
contains  the  diaconate,  but  that  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  two  orders  are  identicaL  (Aug. 
Opp,  vol.  iii.  App,  p.  2301,  qu.  101.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FALCO  (FouLQEsX  19th  bishop  of  Maestricht 
(afds.  Li^e),  succeeding  his  brother  Eucherius  I. 
about  A.D.  495,  and  followed  by  £ucharius  II. 
VL\yon  his  death,  about  A.D.  512.  Upon  his  con- 
secration he  appears  to  have  usurped  episcopal 
rights  over  the  church  of  Mouzon,  which  be- 
longed to  the  see  of  Rhiims,  ordaining  priests 
and  deacons  to  it,  and  appointing  an  archdeacon 
and  a  precentor  (primiceri  us  scholae  clarissimaeX 
and  appropriating  the  church  revenues.  These 
proceedings  drew  from  St.  Remigius,  the  arch- 
ksboD  of  Rheims,  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  to  be 


found  in  Migne,  nitr.  Lat.  Izr.  968.  ((Trtte 
Pimtijicum  Leodiennwn,  i.  54,  Li^ge,  1612,  ed. 
Chapeauville;  OaU,  Chut,  iii.  817;  et  Ceillier, 
Hist,  dea  Auteun  mcr^  zi.  81.)         [S.  A  B. j 

FALCONIA  (Faltonia)  PBOBA,  of  much 
esteem  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  Christian  poeten, 
but  of  unceitain  name,  place,  and  family.  Of 
her  works  there  is  but  one  extant,  C€ntome$  Fir- 
giiiani  (Bibl,  Vet  Patr,  708-716,  Paris,  1624 ; 
Virgil.  Cent,  ezc  Henr.  Steph.  an.  1578 ;  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  t.  ziz.  802-818).  She  uses  Virgil**' 
words,  after  a  short  original  preface,  to  tell  the 
events  of  the  Bible  from  the  creation  to  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  but  her  hexamcten  have 
little  point  in  Christian  teaching,  and,  from  the 
very  exigencies  of  the  case,  breathe  little  of 
Virgil.  Her  own  identity  it  much  dispmtad,  and 
she  is  wholly  unknown  if  she  be  not  (and  this 
identification  appears  to  be  generally  aasamed 
for  want  of  information  to  the  ctmtrary)  Amcia 
(or  Valeria)  Faltonia  Proba,  the  piona  wife  of 
Sextns  Anidns  Petronins  Piobua  (called  by  lai- 
dorus,  ^  Adelfins  the  proconsul  *7>  whoee  noUlity, 
wealth,  and  liberality  made  him  one  of  the  most 
honoured  Romans  in  the  end  of  the  4ih  century. 
[Faloomia  Pboba,  in  Did,  Greek  amd  Bomam 
Biography,']  Her  husband  was  oonsol  with 
Gratian,  and  a  Christian,  though  late  in  life ;  mA 
her  three  sons,  Olybrins,  Probinus,  and  Probus, 
were  also  consuls.  She  had  great  influence  sA 
Rome,  and  used  it  in  favour  of  the  Christians ; 
her  daughter-in-law,  Juliana,  was  the  friend  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  her  grand-daughter,  Deme- 
trias,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerome.  fDcMEntiAS.] 
From  Cucusus  in  Armenia  the  exiled  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  in  a.d.  406,  wrote  a  letter  (,Ep.  168  al. 
188)  to  her  in  reference  to  the  persecutions 
and  disorders  at  Rome,  recommending  the  ooi>- 
fessors  to  her  charity;  and  when  Alaric  had 
taken  Rome  (a.d.  410),  and  the  widowed  Proba 
had  found  refuge  in  Africa,  she  came  more  imme- 
diately under  the  influence  of  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo,  and  received  from  him  {Ep,  130  al.  121) 
a  letter  in  which,  recognising  her  widowhood  and 
wealth,  he  specially  recommends  to  her  the jgrea* 
duty  of  prayer.  The  time  and  place  ef  Ptoba 
Falconia*s  death  are  unknown,  and  the  abort 
attempt  at  identification,  though  eemmon,  ia 
very  doubtful.  (Barooius,  iliMi.  EecL  AJK  395, 
L  ii.  and  410,  iv. ;  Cave,  Script.  Eod,  HisL  IM. 
i.  255 ;  Lindemannus,  Corp,  Gram,  Lai,  Vet,  iik 
65 ;  Montfauoon,  Dior.  /to/.  36.)  [J.  a] 

FALDUS,  bishop  of  Lyons.   [FUUXULDUI.] 

FALE,ST.    [FiDOun.] 

FALLAMHAIK  (Folloman),  bishop,  k 
commemorated  on  July  31,  along  with  hb 
brothers  Colman,  Jamog,  Natal  or  Naile,  and 
Papan,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  sons  of 
Nadfraech,  or  rather  the  sons  of  that  Aengus, 
son  of  Nadfraech,  king  of  Cashel  or  Munster, 
whom  St.  Patrick  converted  and  hoptized,  and 
who  was  slain  at  Cillosnadh,  now  Kellistown,  c*. 
Carlow,  in  a.d.  489.  Fallamhain  was  bishop  of 
Santry,  now  a  village  in  the  baronv  of  Coolock, 
CO.  Dublin.  {Mart,  Doneg,  by  Todd  and  Rcev«t, 
207;  Colgan,  Acta  88,  169,  c  2,  174  m.  >*; 
Joum,  Roy,  ffist,  and  Arch*  Assoc  4  ser.  iii. 
185.)    [Nailb.!  [J.  0.] 


FALT0NIU8  P1NIANU8 

riLTOKIUS  PINIAKUS.    [Pimiakus.] 

KILYAX.  Tht  sUihcUrd  caUlogoe  of  the 
irdliibopt  ef  Tamgoiui  oontaioi  the  death 
It  Film,  jLa  578 ;  bat  in  most  lifts  the 
:iae  a  Bsrked  as  doabtfal,  and  eren  placed  at 
tkod  of  the  catalogae  from  uncertainty  where 
:t  Mfht  to  stand.  IXomenca,  in  his  life  of 
Of]fnn,  srehbishop  of  Tanagma,  places  him 
he^n  thtt  bishop,  and  sajs  that  he  died  ^  cam 
BOfa  amiiM  et  pietate."  (Flores,  EspaHa 
%a^  xxT.  77 ;  Gams,  Serin  £pi8C.  76.) 

[L.D.] 

FAHTIKUS  (IX  oonfesM>r.    [Famtius.] 

FAKTINUB  (S),  defensor,  who  in  599  re- 
oirea  lettcn  from  Gregory  the  Great  in  behalf 
t^tk  Jiwi  tamed  oat  of  their  synagogae,  and  on 
BHj  stW  sobjtcts.  He  is  called  defensor  of 
fWrneineae  place,  in  another  of  Naples.  (Greg. 
Magk  Epi^  Hb.  ix.  indict.  iL  ep.  5.S ;  lib.  x. 
Ukl  liL  ep.  14,  etc^  Migne,  Uxrii.  993-1076.) 
[FiOBnra  (38>]  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FAOTIUS,  martyr,  Jaly  31,  with  DeodaU 
b  wiib,  under  Diocletian.  They  were  rich  and 
ifaobk  birth,  Uring  at  Syracnse.  While  sUU 
Mas  they  were  charitable  and  devoat, 
anertly  sni^cating  the  gods  to  send  them  a 
<^  Id  diie  time  the  child  was  bom  and 
■aid  Fsatanos,  and  they  continued  pagans  till 
W  iwcbed  the  age  of  twelve.  One  day,  when 
koda^  the  boT  parsaed  a  deer  into  a  care 
v^  dwelt  a  hennit,  by  whom  he  was  oon- 
*<nii  sad  baptized.  Returning  home  he  led 
bipnats  to  embrace  the  iaitL  On  making 
tpaUic  profession  they  were  arrested,  severely 
imrf^  ud  esst  with  their  child  into  prison. 
>^  in  the  middle  of  the  night  an  angel 
^pai«d  with  a  light,  who  encouraged  the 
^-cBtA  to  endure,  and  allowed  the  boy  to 
BOfk  A  short  time  afler,  the  parents  sunered 
xnyrdom.  (BolL  Acta  8S.  Jul.  vii.  177; 
Ctittuos,  Fikis  88.  SicuL  L  149.)      [0.  T.  S.] 

FAOILEANN.    [Faila.] 

FAOILENK,  FAOLAN.    [Faelam.! 

PA&A,  ST.  (Bubouhoofara),  daughter  of 
^^Mric,  a  high  oflScial  at  the  court  of  Theo- 
^vt  kii^  of  Anstrasia.  Her  mother  was  Leo- 
^n^  She  was  at  an  early  age  consecrated 
feicaarcntaal  life  by  St.  Columbanus,  but  bein^ 
^f^^  by  her  father  she  fell  ilL  Her  father 
'*^>tsd  St  the  eamett  representations  of  Colum- 
bn  lad  Eostasios.  She  then  recovered,  and 
t^  tbe  vcU  at  Meaaz  in  614.  She  was  after- 
*^deeted  abbeas  of  a  convent  called  after  her, 
'>n*Befttier,near  Meaux.  Here  she  established 
^nie  of  St.  Columbanus,  and  died  in  655. 
«f  fetiTil  was  kept  on  Dec  7.  An  account  of 
^*iU be  found  in  llabillon  {Ada  SS,  0.  S,  B. 
j*-  B-  p.  420X  based  upon  the  earliest  mention 
^ W  bj  Jovas  of  Bobbio  in  his  lives  of  Colum- 
*^  Nc  50)  and  EusUthius  (sec  13)  which 
■"•hsgirei  by  MabUlon  iibidL  pp.  22,  113). 

[I.  G.  S.] 
JaEAMUKDUS  (1)  (FARAM0DU8),  twenty- 
^  babop  of  Paris,  encoeeding  Eusebius  11.  and 
r'**^  by  Simplicins.  He  was  a  brother  of 
jH>c«odas,  the  twenty-first  bi5ho|)|  on  whose 
"■(bbtgo«4ht  the  buhopric,but  wns  postponed 
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in  favour  of  the  Syrian  Eusebius  II.  (circ  A.D, 
591).  On  the  latter*s  death,  however,  which  was 
not  long  delsyed,  he  succeeded  him  according  to 
the  catalogues.  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Fr,  x.  26  y 
QaU,  Ckr,  vii.  22 ;  Gams,  Ssriea  Fpitc  596.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 
FABAMUNDU8  (SX  usurping  bishop  of 
Lic^e,  or,  as  the  see  was  then  called,  Maestrieht. 
Upon  the  death  of  Childeric  II.  in  673,  St.  Lam- 
bert was  driven  from  the  dty  and  Faramundua 
put  in  his  place.  But  after  an  exile  of  seven 
years,  St.  Lambert  was  restored  by  Pippin,  and 
Faramund  ejected  from  the  province.  {Vita  8., 
LandAertij  auct.  i^odescalco,  in  Mabillon,  Acta 
88.  Ord.  8.  Bw^ed.  saec  iU.  pt.  i.  pp.  71-2 ; 
Paris,  1668-1701.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

FABAMUNDUS  (8%  seventeenth  bishop  of 
O>logne,  succeeding  Anno  I.  and  followed  by 
Raginfredus.  His  exact  date  is  uncertain,  but 
he  sat  early  in  the  8th  century.  Some  have 
identified  him  with  the  preceding,  but  without 
authority.    (ficM.  Christ,  iii.  629.)     [S.  A.  B.] 

FAB  ANN  was  one  of  the  three  brothers, 
called  O'Burchan,  vix.,  Farann,  Boethral,  and 
Maoltuile,  in  the  time  of  (^thal,  son  of  Finghin, 
king  of  Munster,  who  died  A.D.  742  {Awn.  Tig,). 
These  three  are  said  to  have  been  respectively 
bishop,  judge,  and  poet,  and  to  have  made  a 
digest  of  laws  under  the  title  Jvdicia  Coelettia. 
(O'Reilly,  Irish  Writers,  p.  Iii.;  O'Flaherty, 
Oayg^Oy  it  pt.  iii  78;  Tanner,  Sibl.  273; 
(yConor,  Proleg.  U.  67.)  [J.  G.J 

FABANNAN.    [FoBAifNAN.] 

FABDULFUS,  a  native  of  Lombardy,  whom 
(Carles  the  Great  carried  into  France  along  with 
king  Didier,  after  the  capture  of  Pavia.  While 
in  exile  he  became  the  fortunate  discoverer  of  a 
plot  formed  against  the  life  of  Charles  bv  his 
eldest  son,  Pepin,  and  upon  the  death  of  Magi- 
narius,  A.D.  790,  was  preferred,  in  consequence 
of  this  service,  to  the  abbacy  of  St.  Denys. 
Gratitude  for  his  promotion  led  him  to  enlarge 
the  monastery  by  the  addition  of  a  magnificent 
hall  in  which  to  entertain  his  patron.  In  a 
short  poem  ascribed  to  Alcuin  (Mlgne,  PatroL 
vol.  ci.  p.  o52),  he  is  eulogixed  on  account  of 
his  munificence  in  this  and  other  respects.  An 
ancient  MS.  belonging  to  the  abbey  records  that 
he  accompanied  the  king  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Saxons  in  795,  and  was  likewise  one  of  the 
delegates  whom  Charles  appointed  to  visit  and 
report  upon  the  various  provinces  of  his  realm, 
with  a  view  to  the  better  enforcement  of  law. 
He  died  in  806,  and  was  buried  within  the  walls 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys.  His  only  extant 
writings  are  three  short  elegiac  poems,  (1)  An 
inscription  written  for  the  fayade  of  the  hall 
above  mentioned.  (2)  An  inscription  for  a 
cha)>el  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which 
he  built  in  performance  of  a  vow  made  in  the 
first  year  of  his  exile.  (3)  A  fragment  addressed 
in  all  probability  to  his  royal  patron.  (Migne, 
PatroL  voL  xdx.  p.  825.)  [E.  M.  Y.] 

FABMUS,  bishop  of  Yiseo.     [FiRMUS.] 

FABNAN.      [FORANNAN.] 

FABO   (BuRauNDorARO),    ST.,    nmeteentn 
bishop  of  Meaux.     There  are  three  lives  of  bifli 
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iitant,  the  chief  and  oldest  of  which,  written  hj 
Hildegar,  bishop  of  the  fame  diocete,  in  the  9th 
oentury,  in  a  diffuse  and  wearisome  style,  and  by 
no  means  free  from  errors,  is  to  be  found  in 
Msbillon,  Acta  88.  Ord,  8.  Bened,  it  606-625, 
Paris,  166B-1701.  He  was  bom  in  the  district 
of  Brie  (Pagos  BriegiosX  in  Bnrjpindy.  Agne- 
ricns,  his  father,  was  a  noble  of  the  conrt  of 
llieodebert  of  Aostrasia,  who  entertained  St. 
Colnmban,  and  reoeired  the  saint's  blessing  on 
his  honse  and  daughter  {Vita  8.  Columlnni, 
Mabillott,  ii.  25).  His  mother's  name  was  Leude- 
fvndis.  Chagnoaldus  bishop  of  Laon  was  his 
brother,  and  the  fiunoos  St.  Kara  and  Agnetmdis 
were  his  sisters.  His  biographer  quaintly  derives 
his  name  from  famen  snd  ros,  quod  caelestis  doc- 
trina  fando  sicut  ros  roanabat  ejus  ab  ore,  bat  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  equivalent  for  a  noble 
in  the  Borgundian  language.  The  first  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  courts.  Theodebert,  Theo- 
doric,  Clotaire  IL  and  Ehgobert  II.  were  succes- 
sively bis  patrons.  His  biographer  asserts,  though 
incorrectly  (see  Greg.  Tur.  Hist,  fhinc,  x.  28), 
that  he  was  the  godfather  of  Clotaire  H.  Influ- 
•noed,  probably,  in  part  by  his  sister  St.  Fara,  he 
became  a  priest,  after  persuading  his  wife  to  iakt 
the  veil.  With  his  wealth  he  enriched  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Meaux,  and  was  remarkable  for 
his  hospitality  to  the  English  and  Irish  mission- 
aries. To  St.  Fiaorios,  ur  Fefrus,  he  gave  land 
of  his  own  for  a  moniistery  in  the  forest  of 
Breuil,  and  St.  Cbillenus,  or  Kilian,  another 
Irishman,  he  received  into  his  monastery  and 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Atrebatenses  (Artois). 
Under  Dagobert  I.,  son  of  Clotaire,  he  held  the 
offioe  of  chancellor,  or  referendarius,  in  which 
capacity  his  signature  is  appended  to  a  charter 
of  the  year  628  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxx.  507). 
About  this  last  date  he  became  bishop  of  Meaux, 
succeeding  Qundo:ild,  and  not  Walbert,  as  his 
biografrfier  supposes  (see  Mabillon  ut  supr.  n. 
and  Le  Cointe,  Arm,  Eod.  Franc,  an.  642,  n.  xiv. 
tom.  iii.  p.  647).  His  career  as  bishop  is  out- 
lined by  the  dates  of  the  charters  he  signed,  but 
beyond  them  we  have  few  details.  In  A.D.  635 
or  636,  he  consecrated,  in  company  with  Audoe- 
Bus,  an  altar  at  the  monastery  of  Rebais,  which 
Andoenus  had  built  by  Dagobert*s  command  (Le 
Cointe,  Ann,  EocL  Franc,  an.  636,  n.  ii.  torn.  iii. 
p.  30).  In  649  he  was  present  at  the  tiansla- 
tion  of  the  bodies  of  St.  Crispin  and  St.  Cris- 
pinian  (Le  Cointe,  an.  649,  n.  xii.  tom.  iii.  240). 
In  652  he  subscribod  a  charter  of  Landericus, 
bishop  of  Paris,  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Diony- 
sius  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxxvii.  299>  In  657  he 
was  at  the  second  council  of  Sens  (Le  Cointe 
an.  657  n.  16,  tom.  iii.  450).  In  659  be  sub- 
scribed the  charter  of  liimmo,  bishop  of  Sens,  for 
the  monasterv  of  St.  Pierre  le  Vif  (Patr.  Lat. 
Ixxxviil  1171);  and  in  662  he  was  ono  of  the 
bishops  to  whom  Ikrtbetridus  of  Amiens  ad- 
dressed his  concession  for  the  monastery  of  Cor- 
Ue  (Patr.  Ut.  Ixxxviii.  1178).  In  666  he  signed 
that  of  Drausius,  bishop  of  Soissons,  for  the  con- 
vent of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  that  city  (Patr. 
Lat  Ixxxviii.  1 183).  He  was  himself  the  builder 
of  a  monastery  on  his  own  land,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Cross,  John  the  Baptist,  and  all 
the  Apostles,  according  to  Le  Cointe  (an.  642,  n. 
Ixiii.  tom.  iii.  162)  in  a.D.  642,  and  in  which  he 
mtertJiined  St.  Adrian,  the  companion  of  Theo- 
dore, M  his  way  to  England,  in  668  (Beda,  MkL  I 
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Eod,  iv.  1).  In  his  biography  are  found  ur^ni 
miracles.  He  died,  according  to  Mabillon,  in 
672,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  mona*- 
tery  he  had  built.  His  sncceMor  in  the  see  was 
St.  Hildevertos.  His  day  of  oommemomtkm  is 
the  28th  of  Oct  (UsnaitL  Mart,  Migne,  Patr. 
Ut  cxxiv.  629 ;  Boll.  Acta  iS9.  Oct  ziL  &93  s 
GaU.  Chngt,  viU.  1599.)  [a  A.  B.] 

FAB0ALDU8  L,  the  first  Lombard  doke  of 
Spoleto,  c.  580.  According  to  Pavlns  Diacmraa 
(iU.  13)  he  attacked  and  devantated  Classis,  th« 
port  of  Ravenna.  This  is  improbable.  (Note  by 
Waits,  ifonifm.  Serum  Lanjfob,  1878,  p.  100. 
Cataiogva  Imperatorum  Ihtcum,  etc  in  Mom, 
long,  p.  521.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FAROALDUS  IL,  duke  of  Spolato,  c  703^ 
son  of  Thrasamnnd.  He  invaded  Qasais,  the  port 
of  Ravenna,  but  at  the  command  of  king  livi- 
prand  restored  it  to  the  Greeks.  Hiison  Thnsn- 
mund  rebelled  against  him,  c.  724,  deposed  him 
and  made  him  a  cleric  (Paulus  Diac  vL  30-^ 
Catologui  Jmperatontm  DtKum,  etc  in  Mcnmoi. 
Berum  Lanffob,  1878,  p.  522.)  Pope  John  Vll. 
confirmed  the  privileges  and  property  of  tb« 
abbey  of  Farfa  at  the  request  of  Faroald  (Jaff<^ 
Begcsta  Pont,  p.  173;  Troyn,  Cod.  Dipt,  bo. 
374,  iii.  61).  He  is  also  mentioned  in  Hittoriao 
Farfen$e8  (Ports,  Monum,  Scriptorft,  zi  524.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FASCJIUS  (FAsnuB),  a  Christian  of  Hippo 
Regius,  who,  having  incurred  m  debt  of  fifteen 
solidi  [about  £17  19t.  l)<i.,  SmHh,  Dicr.  OF 
Antiq.  pp.  182,  12401,  being  pressed  by  hia 
creditors,  and  afraid  of  incurring  the  personal 
punishment  to  which  he  was  liaUe,  took  refuge 
m  the  church.  But  by  the  law  of  Theodosina 
he  was  liable  to  removal  thence  unless  the  bishop 
should  defray  the  amount  due  (CbdL  Thtdo§,  ix.  45, 
1-3).  In  onier  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a  pnblic 
appeal  to  the  congregation  to  meet  this  diffi#kilty, 
Augustine  was  obliged  to  borrow  the  money 
from  Macedonius  [Macedonius],  under  promise 
on  the  part  of  Fascius  of  repayment  by  a  certain 
dav.  But  when  the  time  hid  elapsed  for  the 
fmfilment  of  this  promise,  and  he  himself  had  not 
been  remindad  of  it  on  the  Whitsunday  lately 
passed,  Augustine  being  abeent,  wrote  to  his  flock, 
requesting  them  to  make  a  collection  for  the 
purpose,  and  undertaking  that  the  deficiency,  if 
any,  should  be  made  up  fVom  the  property  of 
the  church,  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that 
whatever  was  given  in  this  way  was  really 
offered  to  Cfod.  (Aug.  Ep,  248 ;  Bingham,  Orig. 
viii.  11,  4;  Tillemont,  93,  voL  xUi.  p.  238.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FASHt,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Circum- 
cellions,  whom  their  followers  dignified  with 
the  title  of  ^'leaders  of  the  saints."  (Opt  ui. 
4.)    [DoNATXsii,  VoL  L  p.  883 ;  Axious.] 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FASTI  SICULL  [CaBcmiani  Pasoralb.] 

FASTIDIOSUa  A  monk  md  presbyter  in 
the  north  African  church  at  the  oommencemeat 
of  the  6th  century,  at  the  time  when  the  pers^ 
cuting  seal  of  the  Arians  under  their  Vandal 
princes  had  desolated  the  church  and  exiled  h«»r 
bishops.  Fastidiosus,  according  to  the  strongly* 
worded  accusations  of  Fulgeutiusofl«u»]>e,  dcsc^ 
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ykaMdoitfftkal  fosetioni  and  fell  into  grois 
p^miS.  Fvi^miiictmtrm  Servwmam  FtuUdiom 
irmid  Fwfortm,  oe.  21, 2!2 ;  Mign«,  PatroL  Ixr. 
nLM7^:e8>  He  sobMqMBtly  ideiftUfied  htnuelf 
tith  tke  iLriaiu,  and  openly  prodaimad  their 
liraL  Om  of  the  mrmmn  of  Fastidkwas  feU 
Bto  the  kuAiof  Victor,  wko  wrote  to  Fnlgentius 
96aag  a  copy,  and  aiking  for  light.  Fasti- 
kam  (&mo  FnUikm  Ariam,  appended  to 
^uuk  ix.;  Falg.  Opp,  Migne,  Patr.  Ixr. 
fL  37S)  bi  isTolTcd  kknaelf  in  a  monophyiite 
Aiiain,  which  dxora  him  to  assert  the 
fKfuikiBtf  u  well  at  the  indiTidnalitj  of 
tl»  Pcntis  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  nrge 
tbt  tit  Lord  Chrift,  haying  been  factuB, 
oate,  aalu,  bcfom  the  agee,  had  also  been 
^  rftke  TirgiB  in  time,  and  thns  was  ^ sepa- 
mad'  fron  the  Father  and  the  Spirit.  He 
apid  Uat  aal««  the  Trinity  be  **  inseparable," 
^  wWle  Triatty  was  incarnated,  soffered,  died, 
oliiies|UB.  Fastidiosas  reasoned  with  much 
vBfiw,  aad  was  replied  to  by  Fulgentins  in 
(«itj-two  chapters  of  ingenious  argument  and 
tqa^HM,  The  rimlenoe  and  wrath  of  the 
dMoif  chspun,  referring  to  the  nriTsta  life  of 
Fatifioiis,  is  eztrsordinary  aad  almoit  terrible. 
[rciBBiui(3>]  [H.R.&] 

FAflrmiUB,  of  whom  Gennadtns  of  Mar- 
HCai,  ia  his  book  i>9  lUvMiribuB  Viri$  (written 
1^  ux  480,  see  Ebert's  OewchkhU  der 
Oritm-LakmitcMm  Littratvr,  U  427),  c  56, 
■!>-**  Fsttidios  Britanniamm  episoopus  scripsit 
ti  Fitikm  [qoendaml  de  Y iU  Christiana  librom 
nia,  A  sliiun  de  Vidoitate  serranda,  sana  et 
^  dips  doctrina."  The  Corbey  MS.  of 
^(Uidiai  has  merely  ''Fastidins  Britto,"  but 
tk  other  Has.  lead  as  above,  and  Fastidius 
^J  hsTt  been  one  of  the  nnmerooa  Celtic 
^^  without  fixed  sees.  He  only  wrote  one 
^  addraNd  to  a  widow  Fatalis,  whom  he 
^  '*dil«ctiisima  soror,"  but  the  last  chapter 
k Uded  " Viduarum  triplex  genus; "  the  book 
^  he  compares  to  country  bread,  which  is 
^  6r  the  hungry  than  that  nuwle  of  very 
^Aev.  It  is  printed  in  Galland,  ix.  p.  481- 
^1  »  a  ssparate  work,  after  Holstenius*i 
"**pki  hariag  been  preriously  assigned  to 
^  AagHiiBe.  In  literary  tradition  the  great 
>«i  ivalkms  up  all  the  little  names,  and  some 
■a>Pel^iaii  works  hare  been  thus  assigned  to 
^  TQj  £aher  who  combated  Pelagianism. 
^^Hioa  actoallr  quotes  his  fellow-countryman 
'^^H^  twice,  though  without  naming  him,  and 
^B&Mifii,  himself  a  semi-Pelagian,  praises  him 
^  bi  aoand  doctrine.  In  one  place  Fastidius 
^  «4  thoie  who  sin  **  after  Adam's  examplf^** 
^  rcrr  phrase  of  Pelagins ;  in  another  he 
^  relagios's  advice  as  to  how  the  saints 
*M  pny,  words  similarlr  addressed  to  a 
o^inliaaa,  the  mother  of  Demetrias.  (See 
S^  ia.  pret  p.  xxix* ;  H.  Wharton's 
^^"^  do  Epi$copi$  et  DeamU  LondinenaAut, 
y^\  Biddaa  and  Stubbs,  i  16.)        [C.  W.  B.] 

'A9nUB  of  Hippo  Begins.    [Fascius.] 

J^STRADA,  the  third  wife  of  Charles  the 
^■srrisd  to  him  a  few  months  after  the 
y.<^Hildcgardis  in  a>d.  783.  She  was  the 
l"^  of  MoltTUs  a  count  of  the  Eastern 
l^thit  is,  according  to  £inhard,  Germans. 
*tiiietof|oi|gfQr  ii^renielty,  and  her  evil 
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influence  perverted  the  naturally  oenign  and  mild 
disposition  of  her  husband.  I^ppin  the  Hunch* 
back,  a  son  of  Charles  by  Himiltrudis  a  concn* 
bine,  was  driven  by  her  oppression  to  revolt,  799. 
Fastrada  died  in  794  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Albanus  at 
Mainx,  but  on  the  burning  of  that  church  her 
remains  were  transported  to  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  dty.  She  left  two  daughters, 
Theoderada  and  Hiltrudis.  There  is  extant  a 
letter  written  to  her  by  Charles  in  792  announdns 
a  victory  over  the  Avars  and  the  litanies  and 
fasts  ordained  by  the  clergy  on  the  occasion. 
It  U  to  be  found  in  Piatr.  Lat.  xeriii.  897,  and  in 
figinhard,  Ltben  witd  Wandel  KarU  de$  (Trossm, 
ii.  76,  ed.  Ideler.  (See  the  Armalm  in  Perta, 
ifofi.  Germ,  Hist.  i.  164, 165, 179, 160, 181, 399, 
800 ;  Einhardi  Vita  Karoli  M.  Perts,  U.  458-5.) 
Three  epitaphs  on  Fastrada  are  extant,  the 
first  by  Theodnlfus  bishop  of  Orleans  Oi^*  11* 
carm.  11 ;  in  Patr.  Lat.  cv.  314)  was  engraved 
on  her  tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Al  banns.  Two 
others  are  given  by  Serarius  (^Benun  Mogunt, 
lib.  i.  c  31,  tom.  i.  p.  72),  one  put  up  when  her 
remains  were  moved  after  the  fire,  the  other 
more  modem.  [S.  A.  B.3 


FATHERS,  THB.  This  term  has  been 
applied  variously,  both  in  dauical  and  Chris* 
ttan  times  (see  DiCT.  or  Chbistiak  Amt.  1. 665). 
It  is  here  considered  with  reference  to  thoet 
primeval  writers  of  the  Christian  church  wheat 
remains  constitute  what  is  called  Patristic 
literature — a  literature  commencing  with  the 
1st  but  ending  practically  with  the  7th  century, 
there  having  been  few  representatives  of  it 
acknowledged  in  the  West  and  East  alike  subse- 
quently to  the  sixth  council,  A.D.  680,  when  the 
last  of  the  great  heresies  relating  to  the  Incar- 
nation—  vix.,  Monothelism  —  was  condemned. 
And,  in  truth,  when  we  come  to  inquire  when 
and  where  the  application  of  the  term  in  this 
sense  commenced,  we  shall  find  that  whatever 
instances  might  be  cited  of  its  earlier  applica- 
tion, it  dates  as  a  phrase  fVom  the  time  when  the 
biahope  who  met  in  oecumenical  synod  at  Nicaea 
for  the  first  time  began  to  be  so  designated  by 
their  supporters  and  admirers  in  the  struggle 
that  ensued.  Previously  to  this,  appeal  waa 
made  rather  to  men  than  books;  to  lives  and 
deaths  in  defence  of  the  faith  rather  than  logic 
or  rhetoric.  Those  who  had  lived  for  it  were 
called  brethren ;  those  who  had  suffered  for  it, 
athletes  or  confessors ;  and  those  who  had  died 
for  it,  martyrs ;  even  in  referring  to  their  works 
for  what  was  held  and  taught  in  primitive  times 
(Comp.  Euseb.  £.  H.  v.  28,  2.)  Tertullian  him« 
self  founds  his  rule,  not  on  the  consent  of  fathers, 
but  of  churches  (De  Praes.  c  32-6).  It  is  St. 
Athanasius  who  first  quotes  ^  fathers  "  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  £aith.  ^  If  the  faith,*'  he  says, 
^  commenced  with  the  present  consulship," — aa 
the  Ecthesis  emanating  from  liis  opponenta  was 
dated— **  how  will  the  fiithers  and  the  blessed 
martyrs  fare?"  (ap.  Soc  E.  H.  ii.  37).  And 
again,  *'  It  is  not  only  now  that  the  canons  and 
formularies  of  the  church  were  placed  in  out 
hands;  bnt  they  were  handed  down  to  us 
securely  and  fiaithfully  by  the  fiitbers"  {Ep. 
Eneyd.  {  1).  Farther,  it  was  he  mainly  who 
procured  for  the  council  of  Nicaea  that  prer<w 
gatlve  which  it  retains  to  this  day.    The  <ii«l 
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f  ithers  to  be  qnoted  as  a  distinct  authority  wen 
^the  TiV  (318)  fathen."  All  earlier  or  later 
writers  upholdixig  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  their 
ereed  were  by  degrees  admitted  to  the  same 
distinction  and  style  by  succeeding  councils  and 
controversialists,  in  quoting  from  their  works. 
**  We  pronounce,"  say  the  bishops  of  the  fourth 
oouncil  in  their  first  canon,  **  it  to  be  befitting 
and  just  that  the  canons  of  the  holy  fathers 
made  in  every  synod  to  this  time  remain  in  full 
force."  The  canons  of  Arian  synods  are  not  con- 
firmed, nor  their  iramen  classed  with  fathers  in 
this  pronouncement.  Subsequ«btly  the  fathers 
were  distinguished  according  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived  by  the  epithets  apostolic,  ante-Nioene, 
post-Nicene,  &c;  or,  with  reference  to  their 
writings,  apologists,  doctors,  commentators, 
&C.;  or,  with  reference  to  their  country, 
Greek,  Latin,  African,  Gallican,  Anglican,  &c. 
Of  African  fathers,  St.  Fulgentius  in  the  6th 
centory  was  the  latest;  of  Greek,  St.  John 
Damascene  in  the  8th ;  of  Latin,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  in  the  6th,  Venerable  Bede  in  the  8th, 
8t.  Peter  Damian  in  the  Uth,  and  St.  Bernard 
in  the  12th.  Another  distinction  ought  also  to 
be  pointed  out  and  remarked  upon :  viz.,  into 
sainted  and  unsainted.  For  as  there  are  nume- 
rous saints  in  the  calendar  who  were  never 
styled  fathers,  so  there  are  several  of  the  fathers 
who  were  never  styled  saints.  Origen  and  Ter- 
tullian,  in  particular,  have  been  placed  in  this 
latter  class,  all  the  world  over,  as  being  unsound 
on  some  points,  though,  for  general  purposes, 
their  authority  ranks  high  even  among  the 
fathers.  Further,  as  it  was  no  pope,  but  common 
consent,  which  qualified  the  honour  in  which 
their  names  should  be  held,  so  neither  was  it 
any  pope,  but  common  consent,  that  dictated 
which  of  the  fathers  should  alno  be  styled  saints. 
Canonization,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
was  a  process  unknown  in  their  day.  The 
epithets  ante-Nicene  and  post-Nicene  explain 
themselves,  as  a  chronological  division  of  fathers 
who  lived  anterior  or  posterior  to  the  first 
council  of  Nicaea,  ▲.!).  325.  Apostolical,  viz., 
such  as  were  personally  known  to  the  apostles,  or 
anyhow  flourished  in  the  same  age,  form  a  sub- 
division of  group  I.,  with  St.  Clement  of  Rome, 
St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  St.  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna,  for  its  representatives.  All  that  can 
be  said  about  them  personally,  or  their  extant 
letters — the  onlv  species  of  composition  remain- 
ing to  us  certainly  belonging  to  this  period — will 
be  found  in  this  work  under  their  respective 
names.  Under  **  Barnabas,"  gimilarlv,  will  be 
found  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  epistle  ascribed 
to  him ;  and  under  '  Hermas,'  of  the  allegorical 
work  bearing  his  name,  called  *  The  Shepherd.' 
The  authorship  and  character  of  the  *  Epistle  to 
Diognettts  *  is  discussed  under  that  title. 

At  first  the  writings  of  the  fathers  were  for 
the  most  part  **  apologetic,"  that  is,  of  a  de- 
fensive character.  Even  the  epistles  of  St. 
Ignatius,  and  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  so  far  as 
they  are  deprecatory,  though  addressed  to  be- 
lievers, might  be  so  classed.  For  St.  Clement 
deprecates  divisions  as  being  agaihst  Christian 
brotherhood;  St.  Ignatius  as  being  against 
church-order.  Indeed,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  though,  popularly,  by  Apologists  are  meant 
•nch  OS  vindicated  Christianity  from  attacks 
ni^U  against  it  bj  Jews  or  heathen ;  still,  so 
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far  as  argument  is  eonoemed,  even  the  conii^ 
versial  works  of  the  next  period  must  be  cfaarai 
terized  as  defensive  too ;  and,  in  point  of  hii 
Apologists  and  Controversialists  are  separate 
from  each  other  solely  by  their  snbject^natt^ 
and  address.  Hence,  to  prevent  oonfbsioD,  tbo^ 
who  defended  the  faith  against  Jews  sa 
heathens  should  be  designated  **  Apologist 
proper;"  and  those  who  defended  it  again 
heretics,  **  Apologists  special."  The  former  « 
these  having  had  a  separate  article  assigned  I 
them  alreadv,  very  little  could  be  said  abo^ 
their  works  )are  that  would  not  involve  repetj 
tion.  Thus  much  it  may,  however,  be  well  t 
add :  1.  These  treatises  have,  generally  speak 
ing,  a  two-fold  value  for  us,  wUch  is  more  ths] 
can  be  said  of  half  the  mere  controversial  work 
of  the  next  period.  For  they  are  valuable,  boi] 
as  shewing  the  objections  urged  against  Cliri* 
tianitv  by  contemporaries  with  the  living  fact 
in  full  view ;  and  as  answering  by  antidpatioj 
objections  of  the  same  kind  recast  and  repcata 
in  modem  times.  Greeks,  Romans  and  Jews  o 
the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  centuries  were  fitf  able 
judges  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  cause  then  d4 
fended  by  the  Apologists  than  the  acuteet  tbinke^ 
and  subtlest  reasoners  in  lands  permeated  bj 
Christian  influences  can  be  now ;  ud  the  whole 
sale  conversion  of  the  vastest,  most  civilized 
most  heterogeneous  empire  that  the  world  hs 
yet  seen  by  Christianity,  is  a  homage  to  th 
weight  of  argument  in  its  fisvour  at  its  com 
mencement,  and  antecedently  to  its  achieve 
ments,  such  as  we  may  fairly  say  no  other  caiui 
can  be  shewn  to  have  received  before  or  and 
Further,  in  estimating  their  colleciive  value,  w 
must  never  forget  that  the  greater  proportion  <i 
these  treatises  has  not  come  down  to  us.  2.  I 
must  be  remembered  that,  from  the  nature  of  ih 
case.  Christian  Apologists,  when  they  had  pagan 
for  their  opponents,  could  only  base  their  argii 
ments  on  such  grounds  as  paganism  would  tdan\ 
Pagan  superstitions  and  pagan  mythology  sa^ 
plied  them,  of  course,  with  topics  in  abundanc 
for  retorting  on  their  opponents ;  but  the  pnn 
ciples  of  morality  and  natural  theology  weil 
the  sole  topics  to  which  they  could  appeal  of  i 
positive  kind.  In  reasoning  with  the  J«vl 
again,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  m 
bounds  to  the  argument  from  the  Revelatioo.  1 
was  first  in  controversy  with  heretio,  that  tb 
New,  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament,  formed  tb 
stand-point  on  both  sides.  Heretics  attacked  tbi 
interpretation  put  upon  the  whole  Bible  bv  tb 
Church,  and  the  fathers  defended  it.  As,  ucrt 
fore,  St.  Justin  Martyr  w4s  the  earliest  of  tb 
extant  Apologists  propel,  so  the  great  woii  < 
St.  Irenaeus  mav  be  called  the  earliest  of  tb 
Apologies  special.  And  these  two  classes  d 
works  may  be  compared  with  profit.  For  tbj 
distinction  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ool 
selves,  in  estimating  their  respective  referenH 
to  Scripture.  Tertullian  supplies  us  with  som 
treatises  of  each  kind,  for  example:  ho^ 
throughout  his  Apology^  and  his  work  addremi 
To  the  Sations,  though  descanting  on  Jcwi^ 
history  and  Christian  customs  in  both,  he  nerd 
once  quotes  Scripture  as  Scriphtrt.  In  a  8iii|:| 
passage  of  his  work  Aqaind  ikt  Jews^  he  b  s«i 
prised  into  saying :  **  £t  merito  evangelisU  **H 
whom,  however,  he  wi^  not  name — ^Lez  ^ 
prophetae  u&que  ad  Joanneni."  (c  8).    l^  ii 
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IBT  Kxt  ebapter^  m  ihoagh  consdoos  of  having 
^  too  &r,  he  qootes  layings  of  the  Jews  and 
ifCbitt  neoided  in  the  Gospels,  bat  without 
speofyiaf  where  thej  are  to  be  found.  **  Sic  et 
SikhD  irad  JoiaDem  not^tmm  Romae  urbLi 
ifia  est  (A.)  is  his  sole  remaining  explicit 
riJona  to  the  New  Testament ;  bat,  again,  the 
wiiowhich  ht  refers  is  not  namccL  In  his 
tmtiN,  Dt  Praeacript.  Haeretioorwny  on  the 
^  bind,  the  New  Testament  is  quoted  pro- 
ftadlj  BMt  than  «ie  hundred  times,  with  the 
Ms  »  often  as  not  named,  firom  which  he 
iBta.  Sl  Ixenaeus  was  contemporary  with 
7etiilka,iad  St  Justin  Martyr,  ai)oat  a  quar- 
ter «£  i  eentory  prior  to  both.  The  Refutatum 
^  dfl  Emma  contains  quotations  from  heretics 
ihnt  as  B»eh  earlier  than  St.  Justin,  as  St. 
ffippolftoi,  its  reputed  author,  was  later  than 
Stlras««. 

1^  quotations  from  heretics  we  class  for 
oroieitt  vith  the  Apologies  and  work  against 
T^hj  St.  Jttstin :  their  Sefutation,  whether 
htt  Hijppolytas  or  not,  with  the  well-known 
nii  «f  St.  Innaeus  on  the  same  subject.  On 
■Qsptriig  them,  we  get  a  repetition  of  the  same 
y^ceoBeas  ooticed  in  the  treatises  corresponding 
w  tkm  by  Tertullian,  for  which  a  cause  must 
fctstght. 

Thst  is  to  say:  (1)  St.  Justin,  in  his  first 
^^^  produces  a  number  of  the  sayings  of 
^^  m  the  sixyings  of  Christy  but  omits 
Mateily  U  sUte  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
h^iotffig  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
vtleeoatTary,  he  names  their  authors  without 
^rcMfre.  First  in  one  passage,  speaking  of 
>i<iK^tvtion  of  the  Eucharist,  he  rentures  on 
i^rroif  to  what  the  apostles  had  handed  down, 
^  ^  hf  dnmp  kwofun^fiop^ifiaffii^ — using  a 
M  ^Buiiarixed  already  to  his  hearers  in  the 
'Kearin  of  Socrates'  by  Xenophon,  as  Grabe 
f^  oat-^  KoAerro*  tlnyyiKM,  as  if  apolo- 
pof  &r  hamg  named  them.  And  in  the  next 
"^  he  eontraits  these  *  Memoirs  of  the 
^?rtltt'  with  the  *  Writings  of  the  Prophets ; ' 
■tbeaghcoTering  his  reference  to  the  first  by 
<^l»t.  Ia  his  aecond  Apology  there  is  no  refer- 
*>  to  them  whatever.  In  his  dialogue  with 
Y^  ike  Jew,  Moses,  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Darid, 
''^  Amos,  Halachi,  Zachariah,  Daniel,  are 
^latiy  quoted  by  name;  whereas,  out  of 
*^  tweaty  passages  where  the  sayings  of 
^treqooted  as  His,  there  is  but  one  where 
walkged  laying  is  said  to  be  found  written  in 
^K^d^geurally  (hf  ry  e^arfyeXi^  yiy pearrai 
*^^\  1(K>X  but  four,  where  they  are  said  to  be 
^tUB  ia  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,'  and 
**«e  of  these,  the  lastt,  where  the  writer  ad- 
«i^T^  learnt  it  from  thence  ($§101,  102, 
H  m).  (2)  Of  all  the  citations  from  the 
••^rfha^tics  in  their  Brfutaii<m,  but  one, 
^(tm  Basilides,  refers  to  *the  Gospels'  by 
^(viL  lOX  though  there  are  numbers  where 
**|?agiof  Christ  are  quoted  as  His. 
.  ^^*fvt  10  sttidied  cannot  hare  been  acci- 
'^  leither  should  we  be  justified  in  affirming 
"  ff^tatitA  from  ignorance  of  the  Gospels  in  the 
*^  they  DOW  bear,  for  Tertullian,  who  main- 
^*^ml  reierre  throughout  his  works  Against 
*«k«  and  Jews,  in  hia  single  work  on  Prt* 
r^j^ttuld  have  scarce  shewn  more  intimate 
r^y  with  the  canonical  books  of  the  New 
^^^^'^  iud  he  ttow  been  alive.    Christiaifs 
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had  been  authontntively  warned  against  **  casting 
their  pearls  before  swine,"  and  this,  and  not 
lack  of  materials  to  refer  to,  prompted  their  re-> 
serve,  when  arguing  with  outsiders — a  reserve 
which  eves  heretics  shared  more  or  less.  If 
Origen,  writing  against  CeUus,  is  more  explicit 
at  times,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  really 
writing  for  C/tristians  whose  minds  had  been 
shaken  by  the  vigorous  onslaught  upon  their 
sacred  books  of  one  conversant  with  their  con- 
tents. Kevertheless,  eompare  this  work  of 
Origen  with  that  of  St.  Irenaeus  against  heresies, 
and  the  contract  is  plain.  The  Gospels  were  no 
authority  for  Celsus,  nor  did  he  raise  questions, 
or  expend  criticism,  about  their  authors.  He 
disputed  their  facts,  reviled  their  doctrines,  im^ 
puted  their  miracles  to  occult  arts.  Origen, 
accordingly,  referred  to  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  opponent,  and  no  further.  The 
heretics,  refuted  by  St.  Irenaeus,  appealed  to 
them,  and  to  works  which  they  placed  on  the 
same  footing,  in  confirmation  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar views.  St.  Irenaeus  was,  therefore,  called 
upon  not  merely  to  quote  Scripture,  but  to  shew 
distinctly  what  interpretations  had  been  put 
upon  it  by  the  church,  and  what  books  received 
into  the  canon.  Such  was  the  diligence,  and 
such  the  prophetic  instinct,  with  which  he  per- 
formed his  task  ;  that,  as  if  purposely  to  meet 
an  exception  to  their  genuineness,  made  1700 
years  after  his  time,  he  quotes  not  only  the 
opening  but  the  concluding  words  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark,  as  they  stand  now  (c  Haer,  iiL  10). 

(3)  It  has  been  often  observed,  as  of  the 
fathers  in  general,  so  of  the  apologists  in  par- 
ticular, that  they  repeat  each  other.  This  ia 
true,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  either  by  any 
means.  All  it  proves  is:  1,  that  they  were 
literary  men — ^readers,  as  well  as  writers,  that  is. 
And,  2,  that  they  had  a  literatnre  of  their 
own.  Tertullian  and  St.  Irenaeus  lived  in  the 
same  age  so  completely  that  each  may  well  have 
read  and  pondered  over  the  writings  of  the  other. 
Yet  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  saying  that 
Tertullian  was  indebted  to  St.  Irenaeus  for  hia 
masterly  treatise,  De  PraesCy  though  consider- 
bly  more  than  the  germ  of  it  is  contained 
in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the 
third  book  of  the  latter  against  Heresies.  St. 
Vincentius  of  Lerins,  again,  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, could  scarce  be  supposed  unacquainted  with 
the  writings  of  both  ;  but  his  Commomtories  could 
not,  with  any  justice,  be  stigmatized  as  the  work 
of  a  plagiarist.  A  literature  circumscribed  in  its 
range  by  the  same  facts,  and  inspired  to  overflowing 
by  the  same  principles  and  aspirations,  must  neces- 
sarily repeat  itself  again  and  again  in  varying 
degrees,  as  occasion  may  require.  Men  who 
think  alike,  and  put  pen  to  paper  on  the  same 
subjects,  must  inevitably  write  alike,  whether 
professing  to  quote  from  each  other  or  not. 
Floating  ideas  are  inseparable  from  every  such 
literature.  Now,  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
patristic  literature,  from  the  earliest  times  down- 
wards, is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  though 
probably  nine-tenths  of  it  have  been  lost.  Of 
the  great  Work  of  St.  Ireilaeus  against  heresies, 
and  of  the  commetU' tries  of  Origen  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  for  instance,  what  have  we 
now  temaining  but  fragment.'*  or  translation? 
How  many  more  works  by  them  and  by  others 
have  totally  disappeared,  that  Eusebius  oattts  si 
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being  tstant  in  hli  day,  bestdes  as  manj  again, 
which  he  taji  espreMlj  drcnmstanccB  obUged 
him  to  pass  orer  {E,  ff.  r.  37X  an  assertion 
which  the  eloqnent  specimen  of  them  giTen  in 
his  next  chapter  abundantly  bears  ont. 

Apologists  special,  or  controversialists, 
bloomed,  of  the  two,  rather  in  post-Nioene  than 
ante-Nicene  times,  and  in  turn  oterlap  the  dog- 
matic period,  which  again  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  schools  than  to  the  Fathers ;  though,  in- 
directly, the  more  important  of  the  oontrorer- 
sial  works  of  the  latter  have  likewise  their 
dogmatic  side.  The  great  work  of  St.  Epiphanius 
agam$t  Atfrssies,  for  instance,  closes  witn  a  lucid 
exposition  of  the  faith  and  pnetice  of  the  church 
of  his  own  day,  which  Ss  anything  but  contro- 
Tersial ;  and  aeveral  of  the  controversial  pieces  of 
St.  Augustine  supplied  Peter  Lombard  with  dog^ 
natic  extracts  for  his  books  of  the  8$nt€noe», 

C^ontiOTorsialists  have  their  order  iixed  gene- 
rally by  the  heresies  against  which  they  wrote, 
with  St.  Irenaens  at  their  head.  All  the  principal 
heresies  of  the  two  first  centuries  are  reriewed, 
and  earnestly,  as  well  as  ably,  refuted  in  his 
work  against  them,  invaluable  to  us  for  the  in- 
formation it  contains  of  those  early  times  and 
achools  of  thought  alone.  Scarcely  less  so,  but 
for  the  doubts  still  hanging  about  its  authorship, 
U  the  work  entitled  similarly  to  his,  and  latterly 
thought  to  have  been  written  at  Rome  by  one 
contemporary  with  St.  Hippolytus,  bishop  and 
martyr,  if  not  by  himself.  (Westcott  on  the 
Canon,  4th  ed.  p.  271,  note.)  The  work  of  Ter- 
tuUian,  on  the  same  subject,  has  an  argumentative 
value  for  all  ages  alike,  and,  whether  original 
or  not,  the  orMit  of  the  terseness  with  which 
the  argument  is  stated  must  remain  with  him. 
His  work  against  Marcion  is  full  of  interest, 
again,  on  historical  and  biblical  grounds ;  all  the 
other  works  against  Marcion  or  his  followers  by 
St.  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Philip 
of  Oortyna,  Dionysius  of  C!orinth,  Bardesanes, 
Rhodon,  and  Hippolytus,  mentioned  by  Eusebius, 
being  no  longer  extant.  From  this  work,  then, 
we  learn  that  broad  distinctions  were  drawn  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  2nd  century,  not  between 
the  three  first  Gospels  and  the  fourth,  but  between 
the  third  and  the  other  three.  Likewise,  that  of 
the  14  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ten  were  received 
by  a  heretic,  who  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
tamper  with  nine,  awi  maintained  only  the 
shortest  of  them,  that  to  Philemon,  intact 
— **Miror,  tamen,"  observes  TertuUian  (v.  21), 
**  cum  ad  unum  hominem  literas  factas  receperit, 
quod  ad  Timotheum  dnas  et  unam  ad  Titum,  de 
•oclesiastico  statu  oompositas  recusaverit "... 
The  work  againd  Prcuoeas,  though  mainly  refu- 
tative,  may  be  called  a  forerunner  of  the  dog- 
matic treatises  of  St.  Augustine  on  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how 
tentatively  the  word  **  Trinitas  "  is  used  in  this 
treatise  throughout.  The  Oodbead  is  never 
once  directly  called  by  that  name.  The  tract 
formerlv  printed  among  his  works,  but  now 
assigned  to  Novatus  or  Novation,  the  schismatic 
bishop  of  Rome,  is  a  sorrv  performance,  and  one, 
curiously  enough,  in  which  that  word  is  not 
found  elsewhere  than  in  its  title.  St.  Cyprian, 
who  writes  as  a  controversialist  on  heretical  bap- 
tism, writes  as  a  dogmatii6  on  church-unity, 
Compromised  by  Novatian.  It  has  been  the  fiuhion 
to  thatge  the  Ante-Micene  fathers  with  cither 
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entertaining  confused  notions  of  what  they  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  or  with  believing  some  thtnga 
which  their  successors  pronounced  hetarodos. 
Now,  first,  as  regards  their  personal  orthodoxy, 
it  has  been  too  solidly  vindicated  by  bishop  Bull 
against  Petavius,  ever  to  be  called  in  question 
again.  Next,  as  regards  definite  thought  and 
formulated  expression,  it  is  a  charge  which  wo«kl 
apply  with  as  much  force  to  the  post-Nicene 
fiithers  as  to  ante-Nioette,  to  the  present  as  to  all 
past  ages  alike,  h  is  a  simple  fi^t,  thatt  all 
truth  gains  by  discussion  amongst  men.  And  if 
the  ante-Nicene  fsthers  merely  permitted  them- 
selves language  that  was  subsequently  revised, 
and  exprwsed  views  that  were  subs«qBently 
qualified,  after  careful  analysb  by  all  of  whsA 
tliey  taught  or  believed,  and  authoritaliTe  decla- 
ration by  the  church  of  the  boundaries  between 
truth  and  error ;  they  could  not,  without  mani- 
fest unfairness,  be  contrasted  unfavourably  with 
anv  that  followed  them  on  that  ground  alone. 
When  St.  Athanasius,  fbr  instance,  vindicates 
certain  expressions  of  his  predecessor,  St.  Dio- 
nysius against  the  Brians;  and  St.  AugnsUaa 
certain  passages  in  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose, 
and  Rufinus,  against  the  Pelagians ;  are  we  not 
remmded    of  words     like     **  hypoatasia,"    and 

{>hrases  like  **Dominicus  homo,**  requiring  no 
ess  explanation  in  St.  Athanasius  himself^  and 
of  the  two  books  of  Retractations  fbnning  a  pre- 
face to  the  voluminous  works  of  St.  Augustine 
by  his  own  request  ?  ^  Quid  igitur  opus  est,"  aa 
he  nobly  says  of  his  predecessors,  **ut  eormn 
scrutemuropuscula,  qui  prius  quam  haeresis  ista 
oriretur,  non  habuerunt  necessitatem  in  hie 
difficili  ad  solvendum  quaestione  versari:  quod 
procul  dubio  &cerent,  si  respondere  talibus  eo- 
gerentur  "...  {De  Praed.  c  14.)  Or,  again,  as  if 
apologixing  for  his  own  shortcomings : — ^  Didi- 
dmus  enim  singulas  quasque  haeresea  intulisse 
ecclesiae  proprias  quaestiones,  contra  quas  dili- 
gentius  defenderetur  Scriptura  Divina,  quam  si 
nulla  necessitas  cogeret "...  (J>e  Jkmo  Penet, 
c  20.)  Or,  again,  in  the  same  spirit,  but  on 
another  subject : — *'  Et  de  Ptetre  quidcm  ae  FiUo 
multis  libiis  disseruerunt  docti  et  spiritoaka 
viri .  .  .  .  de  Sf^ritu  Sancto  aut«n  nondnm  tarn 
oopiose  ac  diligenter  disputatum  est  a  doctis  et 
magnis  Divinarum  Scripturarum  tractatoribus, 
ut  &telligi  facile  possit  et  Ejus  proprium,  quo 
proprio  fit  ut  Eum  neque  Filium  neque  Patrem 
dicere  possimus,  sed  tantum  Spiritum  Senctom  " 
.  .  .  .  (Z^e  Fidt  €t  8ymb.  { 18,  19.)  Yet  this 
treatise  was  delivered  as  a  discourse,  **  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  African  episcopate,"  just 
twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  well- 
known  treatise,  £h  SpiHiu  Sancia,  by  St.  BasiL 

The  fact  is,  the  fiithers  in  all  ages  had  their 
attention  concentrated  on  the  oontrovenies  of 
their  own  day,  and  seldom  either  raked  up  ex- 
ploded mwa,  or  refuted  new  by  anticipation. 
Truth  was  drawn  e«t  bv  them  in  logical 
sequence,  but  without  any  qwign  on  their  part, 
by  being  asserted  against  one  error  after  another 
in  sticoessiou.  From  the  1st  to  the  end  of  the 
4th  centUT),  nil  heresies,  beginning  with  Gno^ 
tidsm  and  ending  with  Maoedonianiam,  were 
directed  against  the  &ot  of  the  Incarnation  or  i4 
the  Trinity,  and  embodied  a  denial  either  of  the 
reality  of  the  Human  and  Divine  Natures  in  the 
Incarnate  Word,  or  of  the  existence  of  three 
Persons  of  one  substance,  power,  and  •ternaty  ill 
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jbOodkid:  of  theM,  Gnosticism  and  Dooetism 
■a  &i  out  And  ercn  SabellUnism  was  dist- 
otiitai  in  nte-Nicene  times  hj  being  simply 
■U ''PktripssaisDa.'*  As  TertuUian  says  of 
hum, "  Ipat  dicit  Patrem  descendisse  in  yir- 
pBfli,  ipsun  ex  e&  natnm,  ipsnm  passum, 
ki|te  ipsum  esse  Jesom  Chiistom  **  (c.  1). 
I*  stlKT  contemporary  works  against  it  have 
In  praerred  entire.  Anns  distinguished 
kfffa  tbe  Father  and  Him  who  became  man, 
ad  Rfosed  to  follow  Artemon  and  Paul  of 
SraaaU,  w)»o  bad  pronounced  Him  to  be  no 
Mi  tkm  Bin,  ret  denied  Him  to  be  very  God. 
Tia,  tho,  was  the  thesis  which  the  first  council 
•tf&KS  raolTed  on  maintaining  under  ana* 
ten,  isd  which  all  the  earlier  post-Nicene 
ioia  deftrded  with  their  pens  and  lives,  be- 
pnisf  witk  Si.  Athanasius.  It  is  to  his  works, 
nkei  alDMwt  exdnsiTely,  that  we  must  go  for 
1  itfBUtion  of  Arianism  proper.  St.  Hilary 
R)flies  kistorical  fSu:ts :  in  some  cases  of  great 
nik  St  Grefonr  Nazianzen,  fervid  orations ; 
k  fkcbsdios,  two  or  three  tracts ;  and  the 
in  bosb  of  St  Basil  against  £unomius  expose 
tie  iiqpioas  tenets  of  the  party  called  Ano- 
lams.  But  of  other  then  renowned  contro- 
m^iHas  and  champioBs  of  orthodoxy,  Hosius 
(^  Gsdera,  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Eusta- 
l^«f  AntMch,  Eusebius  of  Veroelli,  Meletius, 
oi  haliBU,  only  fragments  or  letters  remain. 
fssyis  the  historian  has  left  a  work  against 
I^bkUh,  bishop  of  Ani^ra,  who  was  thought, 
B  ^^fosng  Arijuiism,  to  have  fallen  into  Sabel- 
^iffl.  Of  his  own  orthodoxy  the  truest 
■Kilt  seems  to  be,  that  he  was  no  follower  of 
^  aaj  more  than  of  St.  Athanasius.  Foiled 
^  t^  attacks  on  the  Second  Person  in  the 
li^,  Vot  nnable  to  recover  their  equilibrium, 
1  ncti«  of  the  lemi-Arians,  headed  by  Mace- 
^««,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  t^led  in 
9>^»Q  tke  Godhead  of  the  Third.  This  caused 
t^itker  additira  to  the  creed  on  that  head, 
Qi^tlKnigh  pnt  into  form,  and  accepted  at 
^^rttttiaople,  was  first  promulgated  at  Chalce- 
^  DUriiiQs  of  Alexandria,  St.  Basil,  and  St. 
**fa*w,  left  treatises  on  the  subject,  but  they 
**<  DB  deeper  than  to  the  point  which  had 
^  wailed,  leaving  a  wide  neld  open  to  St. 
AmiAe,  and  the  theologians  of  Charlemagne. 
m  oamcr  of  the  Incarnation  —  in  other 
**i>r  W  God  became  man  —  was  the  last 
1^  mtroverted.  Apollinaris,  father  and  son, 
^  the  idea  that  the  Word  had  been  made 
"i  vithottt  assuming  a  human  soul.  Nes- 
*^  that  He  had  atwum»d  not  merely  soul 
*i  Mj,  bit  a  human  person.     Eutyches,  that 

*  ^  iBtted  both  natures  in  His  own  Person, 

*  Ihit  after  their  union  they  were  no  longer 
^  Mnaothelism,  that  there  were  no  longer 
^*iUi.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  all  these 
Nitt  were  met  by  the  simple  words  of  the 
^"was  made  man,"  in  their  full,  obvious, 
Wi^diBf  acceptation.  As  St.  Augustine  puts 
*' /Cai  trmponli  dispenaationi  multis  modis 
J"**"^  haeretid.  Sed  si  quis  tenuerit  catho- 
^  fidcm,  at  totum  hominem  credat  a  Verbo 
^cat  raseeptum:  id  est,  corpus,  animam, 
JP^B— satis  contna  iHoa  mnnitns  est  **  .  .  . 
r*^^d  8fmk  §  8).  Nevertheless  each  point 
^<*etcsted  and  had  to  be  made  good  in  suc- 
2**^  St  Athanasius  himself  wrote  two 
^  iptcjt  the  Apollinarians.      They   were 
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met  also  decisivel v  by  the  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  hell,  which  was  acknowledged  on 
all  hands,  and  understood  to  mean  the  descent  oi 
His  human  soul.     *'  Unde  et  ipse  Dominus  per 
prophetam  dixit,  tamquam   de  futuro:    *Quia 
non  derelinques  animam  meam  in  inferno,  nee 
dabis    Sanctum    Tuum    videre    corruptionem.' 
Quod  rursus  prophetice  nihilominus  ostendit  im- 
pletum,  cum  dicit :  '  Domine,  eduxisti  animam 
meam  ab  inferno :  salvasti  me  a  descendentibus 
in  locum : '"  as  Rufinus  says  (in  Symb.  §  28).   In 
short,  as  bishop   Pearson  well  observes,  **The 
true    doctrine  of   the   Incarnation,  against  all 
the  enemiM  thereof— Apollinarians,  Nestorianii, 
Eutychians,  and  the  like — was  generally  expressed 
by  declaring  the  verity  of  the  soul  of  Chrib-t 
really  present  in  hell,  and  the  veritv  of  His  body 
at  the  same  time  really  present  in  the  grave :  as 
it  is  excellently  observed  by  Fulgentius — *Hu- 
manitas  vera  Filii  Dei  nee  tota  in  sepulchre  fnit, 
nee  tota  in  inferno ;  sed  in  sepulchre  secundum 
veram  camem  Christus  mortuus  jacuit,  et  so- 
cundum  animam  Christus  ad  infemum  descendit : 
ac  secundum  eandem  animam  ab  inferno  ad  car- 
nem  (qnam  in  sepulchrr/  reliquerat)  rediit;  se- 
cundum Divinitatem  vero  suam,  quae  nee  loco 
tenetur,  nee  fine  concluditur,  totus  fnit  in  se- 
pulchre cum  came :  totus  in  inferno  cum  animi : 
ac  per  hoc  plenus  fait  ubique  Christus :  quia  non 
e»t  Dens  ab  humanitate,  quam  susceperat,  sepa- 
ratus :  Qui  et  in  animi  su&  fuit,  ut  solutis  in- 
ferni  doloribus  vietrix  rediret:  et  in  came  suA 
fuit,  ut  celeri  resurrectione  corrumpi  non  pos- 
set'" ...  (ad  Thrasim.  iii.  34;  On  the  Creed^ 
note  281,  10.)    This  passage,  besides  its  own 
intrinsic  merits,  supplies  a  further  illustration 
of  the  principle  laid  do?m  already,  that  truth 
gains  by  discussion.    It  was  penned  in  the  cen- 
tury between    that  of   the   third    and  fourth 
councils,  and  that  of  the  sixth ;    and  it  is  a 
fuller  and  more  complete  statement  in  a  few 
words  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Hyiiostatical  Union 
than  is  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  letters  of  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  St.  Leo  of  Home,  re- 
ceived and  approved  by  the  fourth  council,  or 
even  in  the  definition  of  that  council   itself. 
Tet  even  this  passes  over  unnoticed  the  subtler 
question  of  the  two  wills,  dealt  with  in  it  of 
course  by  implication,  but  afterwards   brought 
out    triumphantly    by   St.    Maximus    and    St. 
SophroDius,  and  formally  ratified  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  sixth  council  in  condemning  Monothelism. 
St.  Augustine,  so  far   as    his    controversial 
works  are  concerned,  ofiers  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  save  that  he  was  openly  conscious  of  his 
own  shortcomings.    In  this  respect  he  stands  on 
a  pinnacle  by  himself.    Occupying  a  very  first 
rank  as  an  apologist,  a  controversialist,  and  a 
dogmatist,  without  alluding  to  his  other  per- 
formances at  present,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in 
which    department    he    excelled   most — ^in    his 
single  work,  J)e  Cioitate  Dei,  which  is  a  land- 
mark amongst  apologies,  though  but  half  of  it 
is  strictly  such ;  in  his  volumes  of  works  against 
the  Manicheans  and  Arians,  against  the  Donatists, 
and  against  the  Pelaj^ians ;  or  his  treatises,  De 
Trinitate,  de  Doct,  Christiana,  and  a  host  oi 
smaller  tracts.     But  it  is  in  his  controversial 
works  —  nine-tenths  of   them  anthropological, 
not  theological — that  we  find  him  modifying  hii 
views  most,  as  time  went  on,  and  ftiiling  at  lasf 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  some  q^stions  riiised  i*i 
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hiiDMlf.  He  began  life  with  the  Manicheans, 
whose  errors  he  exposed  subsequently  with  so 
much  force.  He  was  a  semi-Pelagian  on  some 
points  himself,  till  he  commenced  refiiting 
relagioM ;  and  had  he  lived  on  till  the  schism  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  had  become 
hct,  he  would  have  found  his  fiunous  argument 
against  the  Donatists — **  Securus  jndicat  orbis 
terrarum  "—crumble  away  under  his  feet. 

Dogmatism  was  not  the  creation  of  St.  Augus- 
tine :  yet  neither  is  his  dogmatic  tone  ditl'erent 
from  his  with  whom  it  originated,  as  we  shall 
see.  In  the  work  of  the  renowned  Origen,  de 
Prmcipiis,  «re  have  the  earliest  specimen  of  a 
dogmatic  work  on  revealed  truth  in  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  and  these  are  the  lines  on  which 
It  was  constructed,  unless  Rufinns  misrepresents 
them :  ^  Sicut  enim  multis  apud  Graecos  et  bar- 
baros  poUicentibus  virtutem,  desivimns  apud 
omnes  eam  quaerere,  qui  eam  falsb  opinionibus 
asserebant,  posteaquam  credidimus  Filium  Dei 
esse  Christumi  et  ab  ipso  nobis  banc  discendam 
esse  persuasimns:  ita  cum  mnlti  sint,  qui  se 
putant  sentire  quae  Christi  sunt,  et  nonnulli 
eorum  di versa  a  prioribus  sentiant:  serretur 
v^ro  ecclesiastica  praedicatio  per  successionis  or- 
dinem  ab  apostolis  tradita,  et  usque  ad  praesens 
in  ecclesiis  permanens:  ilia  sola  credenda  est 
Yeritas,  quae  in  nuUo  ab  ecdesiasticA  et  apo- 
ttolicA  discordet  traditione  "...(§  2).  Within 
these  limits,  and  no  further,  he  conceived  him- 
self at  liberty  to  speculate,  or  form  conclusions 
of  his  own.  Whether  he  never  exceeded  these 
limits  is  another  question.  But  the  ground  was 
uutrod,  and  he  was  a  pioneer  of  such  amazing 
insight  and  energy,  that,  right  or  wrong,  he  has 
been  a  luminous  beacon  in  each  case  for  all  who 
followed.  But  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  any 
fresh  advance  was  made.  Creeds  had  to  be  got 
into  shape  before  they  could  be  systematically 
«>xponnded.  This,  in  reality,  was  the  earliest 
shape  which  dogmatism  assumed  in  the  church ; 
and  of  this,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  fourth 
catechetical  lecture,  supplies  not  merely  the  first 
but  one  of  the  best  specimens  we  possess.  The 
commentarv  now  given  to  Rufinus  is  another  of 
the  same  kind.  Manv  such  tracts  or  sermons 
occur  among  the  works  of  St.  Augustine;  and 
after  his  time  it  became  a  literature.  Exposi- 
tions of  faith  were  published  by  St.  Athanasins 
and  St.  Cyril,  and  there  are  letters  of  each 
highly  prized  for  their  dogmatic  character,  par- 
ticularly the  third  letter  of  the  latter  to  Nes- 
torius,  which,  with  the  letter  of  St.  Leo  to 
Flavian,  were  received  in  the  definition  of  the 
fourth  council  as  authoritative  exponents  of  the 
Incarnation.  Two  longer  treatises  by  St.  Cyril, 
—the  first  On  the  Holy  and  Cu-^saential  TrinUy^ 
the  second  entitled  The  Treasury — should  not 
be  passed  over  here;  nor,  again,  the  twelve 
books,  On  the  TrinUy,  by  St.  Hilary,  nor,  again, 
the  Ancorattu  of  St.  Epiphanius.  with  the  seven 
books.  On  the  Incarnation^  by  St.  John  Cassian, 
written  at  the  request  of  St.  Leo. 

But  the  master-piece  by  far  of  this  period  in 
dogmatics  was  the  great  work  of  St.  Augustine 
on  the  Trinity,  and  never  perhaps  was  a  deep 
subject  handled  more  delicately  or  expounded 
more  luminously,  or  each  conclusion  of  the 
author  respecting  it  expressed  with  more  mo- 
desty and  reserve.  This  is  his  temper  at  start- 
ktf  s  *^ProUKie  quisquis  haec  legit,  ubi  pariter 
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oertufl  est,  pergat  mecnm :  ubi  pariter  haesitat, 
quaerat  mecum :  ubi  errorem  suum  cognoscit, 
redeat  ad  me.     Ita  ingrediamur  simul  caritatis 
viam,  tendentes  ad  Eum   de   quo  dictum   est: 
'  Quaerite  faciem  Ejus  semper.'    Quisqnis  ergoi 
cum  legit,  dicit,  *  hoc  non  bene  dictum  est,  qno- 
niam  non  intellif o ' :   Isfcutionem  meam  repre- 
hendit,  non   fidem ;   et   forte  vere   pot  nit   dici 
plenius :  vemntamen  nnllus  hominum  ita'  locutus^ 
nt  in  omnibus  ab  omnibus  intelligeretur.    Vidcat 
ergo  cui  hoc  in  sermone  meo  displicet,  ntrum 
alios  in  talibus  rebus  quaestionibusque  versatos 
intelligat,    cum    me  non   intelligit ;    et  si   ita 
est,  ponat  librum  meum;  vel  etiam,  si  hoc  vide- 
tur,    abjidat:    et    iis    potius,  quo*    intelligit, 
operam  et  tempns  impendat.  .  .  .  Qui  vero  hae« 
legens  didt,  *  IntelUgo  quidem  quod  dictum  est, 
sed  non  vere  dictum  est ; '  asserat,  si  placet,  sen- 
tentiam  suam  et  redarguat  meam,  si   potest: 
Quod  si  cum  caritate  et  veritate  fecerit,  mihique 
etiam  (si  in  hie  vitA    maneo)    cognosccndniii 
facere  curaverit,   nberrimum    frnctum    laborU 
hujus  mei  cepero."    {De  Trin.  L  3).     Strange 
words  indeed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  founder 
of  theological  dogma  for  the  West !  The  treatises 
of  Gennadius,  de  Dognu  Eod,  in  the  5th  century  ; 
of  St.  Fulgentius,  de  Fide  ad  Pet,  in  the  6th ;  and 
of  Alcuin,  de  Trin,  (which  is,  in  other  respects, 
mere  plagiarism  throughout),  in  the  9th,  shew 
how  widely  professed  admirers  and  dtsdples  had 
wandered  from  their  spirit  even  by  then.     How« 
ever,  the  four  books  of  St.  John  Damascene,  de 
Fide  Orth,  m  the  8th  century,  form  the  true  point 
of  departure  from  the  patristic  to  the  scholastic 
method.    **  In  laudem  cedat  Joannis  Damasceni,** 
as  Le  Quien  says  of  them,  **  quod  ipse  Catholi- 
corum  Doctomm  primus  confertissimum  senten- 
tiarum    volumen    digesserit."      (Pp.    i.    119.) 
Commentators  are  the  next  class  of  writers  that 
patristic    literature    supplies;    and    they    are 
readily  distinguished  from    other   classes,   and 
yield  in  importance  to  none,  having,  of  course, 
the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Kev 
Testament  for  their    subject- matter.      It    has 
hastily  been  concluded  that  Origen  set  the  pa* 
tristic  fashion  of  interpreting  them,  bv  discover- 
ing in  them  four  different  senses,  as  follows :  1. 
The  literal  or  historical;  2.  The  moral  or  spiritual; 
3.  The  mystical  or  allegorical ;  4.  The  anagogical 
or  heavenly.     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
our  Lord  Himself  distinguished  authoritatively 
between  the  first  and  second,  both  in  his  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  upon  other  occasions;  and 
that  in  regard  to  the  third,  St.  Paul,  in  expound- 
ing one  cluipter  of  the  Old  Testament,  uses  this 
very  phrase :   **  which  things   are   aUegoriteif 
(Gal.  iv.  24 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  x.  6-11).     Also  that 
with  regard  to  the  fourth,  he  elsewhere  recognises 
a  **  rest "  for  the  elect,  other  than  that  of  the  pro- 
mised land  (Heb.  iv.  8,  9),  and  a  **  Jerusalem," 
which  is  not  now,  but  **  above.**    With  such 
authorities  t'^   guide  them,  the   Fathers  need 
hardly  be  supposed   to  have  taken  their  cue 
from  one  of  themselves ;  nor,  again,  he  to  haw 
supplied  the  copy,   or  rise   borrowed  it   from 
Philo.      Origen,   whose    commentaries  are  the 
earliest  extant,  taking  them  as  they  stand  now, 
unquestionably  made  too  much  of  the  mystical^ 
to  the  frequent  doing  away  of  the  letter ;  but 
he  was  blamed,  not  applauded  for  this.     Of  ex- 
tant commentaries,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  theri 
is  not  one  which  shews  signs  of  having  bat4 
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<«pNd  bj  kk  St.  Aagnstinc  moreorer,  in  hb 
*Mhofk  Uptn  Ckristim  ZXictrui^,  gives  his  own 
"its  iir  interpreting  Scriptnre,  when  he  comes 
'otbt  point;  tod  in  mentioning  the  mles  of 
Tiefeoiu  tlie  Donstist  tfterwards  with  approhe- 
t  a,  tlt«ws  tbst  ke  wss  nnacqnainted  with  any 
Wjal  uthority  to  vhom  he  could  refer  with 
an  confidence.  No  donbt  in  their  sermons,  and 
^mAioBal  vorb  generally,  the  Fathers  expatiate 
vtt  1  &««loin  that  has  proroked  criticism,  on 
'^  Bnties)  leue ;  but  this  is  just  the  case 
ntn  tkt  appeal  to  it  is  seldom  otherwise  than 
c^rii^  tad  arguing  firom  it  cannot  mislead. 
yiau  tbeir  commentaries  are  concerned  there 
h  {dtaialj  do  disproportionate  prominence  given 
i*t^  mjstical  sense,  nor  any  neglect  shewn  for 
tk  litenl,  by  SS.  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and 
Crril;  TWdoret  and  Theophylact,  who  pass  for 
1^  b«t  patristic  commentators  on  the  Old  and 
itw  T^aments.  St.  Angustine  cannot  be 
oiled  a  oommentator  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
toward;  nor  his  noble,  and  for  all  devotional 
fvpoM  onriralled,  work  upon  the  Psalms,  a 
ittBotary.  The  Morals  of  St.  Gregory  the 
^M  the  book  of  Job  is  another  of  the  same 
tai  fiat,  as  interpreters  of  Scripture,  we 
^  IB  all  &imess  judge  the  Fathers  from 
^  eoBDentsries  rather  than  frvm  their  ser- 
^  or  worb  written  for  spiritual  instm<*tion. 
^  to  ertimate  their  commentaries  aright,  we 
M  ooopare  them,  not  with  the  accumulated 
■*^tkof  ages  in  modem  times,  but  with  Am- 
elia ipon  Aristotle,  Servius  npon  Virgil,  the 
i^liirts  in  general  npon  the  classics,  their  con- 
te^Morics.  It  must  be  conceded,  indeed,  at 
<Aiig  tkt  their  subject-matter  tells  to  their 
'''tt^Se;  still  it  would  have  covered  them 
litl  eoofiision,  had  they  proved  unequal  to  it. 
^  them  IS  they  stand,  it  will  hardly  be 
^  that  the  commentaries  of  the  Fathers  on 
te&ripteres  in  genera]  are  better  reading  than 
*^avj  scholia,  and  St.  Chrysostom  on  the 
^^  Epistles  than  Servins  on  the  Aeneid. 
''■Aieval  oonpilations  from  the  Fathers,  how- 
<*&.  BBrt  not  be  considered  their  equivalents 
■  tb  comparison. 

lottos,  again,  form  another  important  branch 
^pitntie  Oteiature,  and  here  likewise,  though 
*^e  the  letters  of  Goero  and  others  of  the 
^fn^tn  agt  to  compgre  with  them,  the  Fathers 
^  fuAj  he  said  to  hold  their  own.  The  papal 
*l*^  to  begin  with  alone,  comprising  a  mnl- 
^'"^■waswcll  as  continnous  correspondence 
"^  a  break,  spread  over  at  least  fifteen 
''^^vies,  have  no  paraUel  either  in  ancient  or 
*^  tiaca,  among  royal,  sdentiHc,  or  or- 
^  eonespondenoe ;  nor  in  the  archives  of 
« kisgdom  whatsoever.  Of  mere  Fathers,  we 
^  2i  0  genuine  letters  frmn  or  to  St.  Augus- 
*«,  «8  of  St.  Basil,  242  of  St  Gregory  Nazian- 
■^  130  of  St.  Jerome,  50  of  St.  Paulinus  of 
^47  of  Apollinaris  Sidonius,  225  of  St. 
'"'ywtom,  146  of  Theodoret,  to  name  no  more, 
||^j^<2iiag  with  information  on  questions  and 
^9>  and  customs  of  the  day  ;  edifying  alike 
^  tW  high  sentiment  and  aspiration  they 
^>^  and  for  the  spiritual  instruction,  no 
^^the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  lore 
^vkich  they  abound.  It  b  of  this  branch 
vtk  |«te  dean  Milman,  no  mean  judge,  says  : 
"^^  pcrlMps  hare  made  another,  and  a  very 
*^^^  kfinoh  of  the  prose  Christian  litera- 
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ture,  the  epistolary."  Those  desiring  somt  chof^ 
specimens  of  it  ready  to  hand  may  find  them  '^t 
the  exquisitely  rendered  extracts  from  letters  **i 
St.  Gregory  Naziansen  and  St.  Basil,  for  trie 
most  part  in  the  Church  of  the  Fathers^  by  Dr. 
Newman.  But  the  letters  that  passed  between 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine  (JSjp.  xxviii.,  xl., 
Ixviii.,  Ixxi.-iii.,  Ixxv.,  Ixxxi.-ii.)  may  well  be 
read  for  the  noble  passage  of  controversy  they 
exhibit  between  two  great  men:  the  letter  uf 
St.  Jemme  to  Sunnia  and  Fretela  {Ep.  cvi.)  for  its 
biblical  criticism;  to  Evangelus  {Ep.  cxlvi.)  for 
remarks  on  ecclesiastical  orders ;  of  Panla  and 
Eustochium  to  Marcella,  preserved  among  big 
letters  {Ep.  xlvi.)  for  its  notices  of  the  Holy 
Land  at  that  date.  Several  of  the  letters  of  St. 
Paulinus  of  Nola  possess  interest,  as  being  written 
in  the  joint  names  of  husband  and  wife — Paulmut 
et  Theraia — and  that  husband  a  bishop  or 
priest  at  least,  and  addressed  in  three  cases 
to  St.  Augustine  {Ep,  iv.,  vi.,  xlv.) ;  another 
(Ep,  1.)  asks  his  help  in  interpreting  Scripture. 
Several  of  the  letters  of  Apollinaris  Sidoniui 
are  addressed  '  domino  papae  Lnpo  salutem ' ; 
vix.  to  St.  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes,  who 
accompanied  St.  Germanus  from  France  to  aid 
the  bishops  of  Britain  in  their  struggle  with 
Pelagianism.  Other  letters  from  him  to 
other  bishops  are  couched  in  the  same  style, 
proving  its  application  to  bishop  in  general 
to  have  been  in  constant  use  then.  Of  the 
twelve  books  called  VtinHiea  by  Cassiodorus, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  letters,  edicts, 
and  rescripts,  it  has  already  been  observed  in 
this  work  (art.  Cassiodorus)  that  ^  apart  f^m  the 
study  of  those  pases,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
obtain  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Italy  of  the  6th 
century.*  ** 

In  sermons,  we  have  none  to  compare  with  the 
Fathers,  but  those  who  followed  in  their  wake. 
It  is  a  species  of  literature  that  began  with 
Christianity,  and  is  peculiar  to  it ;  and  therefore 
cannot  be  criticized  by  comparison  with  other 
styles,  though  for  mere  eloquence  it  is  surpassed 
by  none.  Neither  Cicero  nor  Demosthenes  ever 
produced  greater,  or  more  elevated,  or  more 
lasting  effects  on  their  hearers  than  St.  Chryto« 
stom  and  St.  Augustine,  for  instance.  Snidas, 
says  that  St.  John  Chrysostom  had  a  tongue  that 
was  of  more  power  than  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 
Photius  credits  him  with  the  purest  language, 
splendid  imagery,  varied  matter,  and  graceful 
anecdotes  without  end.  His  twenty-two  ser« 
mons,  delivered  when  he  was  a  priest  at  Antioch, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  sedition  in  which  the  people 
threw  down  and  trampled  upon  the  statues  of 
Theodosius  and  the  empress  Flacilla,  in  the 
absence  of  his  bishop,  who  went  to  intercede  for 
the  people,  while  he  preached  repentance  to 
them,  are  models  of  the  noblest  cast.  As  the 
last  of  them  was  preached,  the  bishop  returned 
with  full  pardon  for  all.  Of  St.  Augustine, 
Possidius,  his  biographer  and  disciple,  writes 
that  he  was  no  sooner  ordained  priest  than  he 
was  permitted  to  preach  by  his  bishop.  Valerian, 
even  when  he  was  present  himself,  a  thing 
wholly  without  precedent  in  Africa  till  then. 
His  sermons  were  so  popular,  that  many  prac- 
tised committing  them  to  memory  while  they 
were  preached ;  others  employed  notaries  to  take 
them  down.  They  are  divided  by  his  Bcr.a- 
dictinc  editors   into   four  classes:—!.  On   u«« 
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Scriptures  of  the  Old  ftnd  New  Tettaments ;  2. 
On  the  seasons ;  S.  On  the  saints ;  4.  On  miscel- 
laneoos  sabjects.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful 
in  them  than  his  handling  of  types  and  his 
power  of  developing  and  applying  them.  But 
this  was  for  edlHcation,  solely,  not  argument ; 
nor  can  he  be  charged  with  unmind&lness  of 
the  letter  in  expounding  Scripture.  Speaking  of 
h\»  own  success  in  preaching  down  the  brutal 
fights  that  had  long  been  a  national  custom  in 
Mauritania,  he  says,  ^  Non  tamen  egisse  aliquid 
me  putari,  cum  eos  audirem  acclamantes,  sed 
cum  flentes  viderem  **  {De  Doci.  CfuHstian,)  with 
a  touch  of  true  genius.  Some  of  his  sermons  must 
have  occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  delivery ;  but 
to  judge  from  other  extant  specimens,  these 
must  have  been  exceptional.  All  the  154  ser- 
mons of  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  whose  surname 
bespeaks  his  eloquence,  were  of  a  much  shorter 
type,  and  besides  them,  21  of  St.  Gaudentius, 
21  of  St.  Celarius  of  Arias,  and  96  of  8t.  Leo. 
But  of  this  shorter  type,  the  homilies  of  St. 
Oregorr  the  Great  on  Ezekiel  and  on  the  Gospels 
are  perhaps  the  most  striking. 

Of  poets  there  were  several  among  the  Fathers, 
and  hymnology  may  be  properly  called  their 
.Teation.  Of  these  St.  Gregory  Nazianxen  wrote 
verse  with  facility,  and  St.  Paulinus  with  ele- 
gance. Prudentius  ^  was  especially  the  poet  of 
dogma,**  says  Ozanam :  but  the  attempts  of 
Juvencus  and  Draoontius,  Sedulius  and  Victorinus 
to  turn  biblical  narratives  into  poetry  must  be 
pronounced  &ilures:  though  they  cleared  the 
ground  for  Milton  and  Klopstock.  8t.  Hilary, 
St.  Ambrose,  and  Venantius  Fortunatus  com- 
posed many  beautiful  hymns.  Boethius,  author 
of  the  Cofuolaiio  PkHotophiae,  was  a  true  philo- 
sopher ;  Cassiodoms,  author  of  the  twelve  books 
of  VariHiiij  a  man  of  letters  and  cultivated  tastes. 
To  Dionysius  Exignus  we  owe  the  study  of  canon 
law  in  the  West,  and  the  custom  of  dating  from 
the  Christian  era.  The  work  of  St  Isidore  of 
Serille  On  Eiymologyf  in  twenty  books,  is  replete 
with  curious  fiusts  sad  ancient  lore.  The  six 
books  on  music  by  St.  Augustine,  the  only  re- 
maining specimen  of  a  series  brought  out  by  him 
on  the  AsciplmgSf  or  seven  liberal  arts  then 
taught,  produced  a  number  of  kindred  treatises 
by  later  writers  of  less  note. 

Two  more  classes  of  works  remahi  to  be 
noticed  :  historical  and  spiritual. 

1.  Ecclesiastical  history  commenced  hi  the 
2nd  century  with  Hegesippus,  of  whose  work  in 
five  boolu,  now  unfortunately  lost,  Eusebius 
apeaks  in  terms  of  high  praise  (E.  H.  iv.  8) ;  the 
same  praise  being  unquestionably  due  to  his  awn 
in  ten.  Putting  its  style  on  one  side,  wfafcb  is 
turgid  at  times,  it  must,  for  the  infeAnation  it 
contains,  and  the  truthfulness  with  which  it  has 
been  composed,  be  pronounced  of  the  same  value 
to  Christianity  that  the  nine  books  of  Herodotus 
are  to  the  ancient  world.  But  for  his  opposition 
to  St.  Athanasius,  nobody  would  have  thought 
of  disputing  his  orthodoxy ;  of  bb  devotion  to 
the  Christian  religion  there  can  be  no  question,  as 
long  as  his  PraeparaUo  and  Demomtratio  rvmain 
to  speak  for  themselves.  His  Cbronicon  opened 
a  new  path  in  history  for  others  in  succeeding 
ages.  But  of  ecclesiastical  historians  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak,  without  noticing  the  fact,  that 
a  reputation  for  orthodoxy  has  seldom  figured 
among  their  strong  points.    Socrates,  the  suc- 
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cessor  of  Eusebius,  was  a  professed  Normtiao; 
Theodoret  took  fierce  part  against  St.  Cynl; 
Philostorgius  was  at  least  a  semi-Arian ;  neith«r 
Sozomen  nor  Evagrius  rank  high  on  other 
grounds ;  Sulpitius  Severns  has  alone  never  been 
discredited  as  a  writer  or  as  a  Christian,  and 
though  his  is  but  an  abridgment,  it  contains 
some  facts  of  importance,  which,  according  to  H. 
Guixot,  **  are  not  found  elsewhere."  History,  na 
less  than  science,  predisposes  men  to  pessimist 
views  in  matters  of  faith,  both  shaping  their 
estimate  of  the  unseen  world  by  the  fiicts  of  ih^ 
seen. 

Of  works  of  narrow  compass  St.  Optatus  haa 
given  us  a  Ikir  account  of  the  Donatists ;  Libe- 
ratus,  of  the  Nestorians  and  Estychians;  St. 
Epiphanius  and  Phllastrius,  of  heresies  in 
general,  down  to  their  own  times.  Later,  the 
history  of  kings  and  of  empires,  of  wars  and  of 
peoples,  came  to  be  written  by  Christians  exclu* 
sively,  and  in  most  cases,  down  to  the  16th 
centurr,  by  persons  in  holy  orders.  Nor  is  it 
out  of  place  to  observe,  before  quitting  this 
branch,  that  the  entire  literature  of  pre-diristiaa 
times  must  have  been  irrecoverably  lost  to  man- 
kind in  succeeding  ages,  bad  it  not  been  tor 
Christian  scribes,  among  whom  Paaphilus,  the 
friend  of  Eusebius  the  historian,  was  perhaps  the 
earliest  and  most  indefiitigaUe ;  w>  early  MS.  of 
any  portion  of  it  being  now  extant,  but  what 
has  been  the  work  of  t^ir  hands.    (Comp.  DicL 

of  Chr%$L  Antiq,  LlBBARIUS.) 

2.  Of  spiritul  treatises,  if  so  few  have  come 
down  to  us  from  those  times,  one  reason  is  be- 
cause they  were,  to  begin  with,  oral.  All  instruc- 
tion was  oral  at  first.  Numben  had  delivered 
catechetical  lectures  before  St.  Cyril ;  but  his 
were  the  first  to  be  taken  down.  All  must  have 
been  deeply  devotional,  to  judge  from  hia.  We 
have  fragmentary  specimens  elsewhere  in  the 
ancient  service-books.  But  the  Confenicmi  of  St. 
Augustine  created  a  new  flood  of  spiritual  works, 
with  material  for  meditation  and  self-examina- 
tion in  the  closet.  Witness  the  collection  of 
kindled  pieces  that  Ibrmerly  chumed  fann  as  their 
author,  in  the  appendix  to  the  sixth  vol.  of  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  his  works  (p.  74  et  seq.). 
The  six  books  of  St.  Chrysostom  Oh  ike  Priathood; 
the  four  books  of  Diatoguet  by  SL  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  his  work  On  the  Pastoral  Cm^  were 
soon  in  the  hands  of  all  who  could  read.  Each 
of  the  two  last  were  translated  into  Greek  and 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  former  of  them  into  Arabic 
as  well.  Martyrologies  and  lives  of  the  saint* 
formed  another  class  of  works  expressly  writtes 
for  edification,  but  meant  as  little  to  be  measured 
by  their  historical  exactness,  as  sermons  by  their 
conformity  with  biblical  criticism  or  with 
logical  rule.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  all  bio« 
giaphies  that  they  abound  with  anecdotes,  oftco 
resting  on  no  better  evidence  than  hearsay. 

Such,  then,  is  a  compressed  outline  of  a  litera- 
ture, which  has  no  doii>t  its  &ults  as  well  as  its 
shortcomings,  but,  in  adcUtioii,  rt*commendationa 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  parallel.  For, 
first,  H  is  a  literature  on  which  chancter  ia  im« 
pressed  conspicuously  throughout,  whose  whole 
tone  is  spiritual  and  elevating,  and  wboee  object 
is  to  promote  the  civilization  of  man  through 
religion.  Imperfections  of  style  it  uh^  havcw 
imperfect  knowledge  it  mav  betray ;  defects  of 
temper  it  may  at  times  be  led  into ;  still,  there 
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pirt  of  it  which  pander*  to  lost ;  it  never 
btf  or  tiirovs  a  doak  orer  Tioe ;  it 
M  w«fd  tf  encooragenient  for  sordid  or 
IvBu;  itncTer  consdonsly  fiUsifies  fiwts, 
I  to  «een  its  o vn  heroes.  Next,  it  embraces 
i  of  (&tant  coontries,  and  of  Tarioiis  ages, 
'  hj  the  same  principles,  all  held 
hf  pnelj  tpiritnal  ties  in  one  corporate 
v^n  til  other  ties  were  giving  way. 
Dt,  their  lange  u  of  more  tlun  ordinary 
be4hin  length  and  breadth.  Nothing 
to  la  exhaustive  list  of  themselves, 
sobjcetit  or  their  performances  has  been 
ftteii|i(ed.  These  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
bt  luBsiU^  either  from  this  work  alone 
oat,«ader  articles  on  authors  and 
vwb;  «  he  may  get  it  at  once  from  the 
isemsof  the  late  Abb<  Higne,  PatroL  Oraec. 
U,  the  SUth  voL  of  which  last  contains 
rS3l-1006)  a  synthetical  index  of  subjects 
"  '  IB  the  extant  writings  of  the  Latin 
•loBc,  sceompaaied  by  the  following 
j«t  reaarfc:  ^^Haee  autem  in  diversas 
tttdMfflCi  dividuitur,  ita  ut  oonstet  sacros 
'  it  qasHhet  sdcntit  tractasse,  in  quantum 
potest  intelUgere  et  eloquL**  .  .  . 
ittenaot  be  repeated  too  frequently,  that, 
to  Carm  a  correct  estimate  of  this  litera- 
kaow  the  mm.  For  the  Fathers 
Jf  wrote,  but  worked,  and  what  they  really 
it  their  writinp  is  often  best  explained 
Hvet  "The  epistles  of  Gregonr,"  the 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  says  uibbon, 
■s  aid  his  dialogues,  are  the  work  of 
vho  was  second  in  erudition  to  none  of 
...  Ob  the  first  day  of 
^MBtk,  he  distributed  to  the  poor,  aocord- 
tkc  Mason,  their  stated  portion  of  com, 
c^Mse,  vegetables,  oU,  fish,  fresh  provi- 
tcUhes,  tad  money ;  and  his  treasurers 
eoatiaaally  summoned  to  satufy,  in  his 
tk  extiaordinary  demands  of  indigence 
The  iastaat  distress  of  the  sick  and 
sfstrangen  and  pilpims,  was  relieved 
'^Mityafeadlidav,  and  of  every  hour;  nor 
thi  pontiff  indulge  himself  in  a  frugal 
till  he  had  sent  the  dishes  from  his  own 
objects  deserving  of  his  compas- 
{BmL  cxlr.)  We  may  say,  literally, 
etcrfaswing,  '^Sm  imo  ctoos  omiifs." 
from  this  point  of  view.  Cave's 
the  Fatkert;  BuUer's  and  B.  Gould's 
<As&Mte;  the  Ckmch  of  ike  Fathert, 
by  Dr.  Newman,  FabMa,  by  the 
Wisemaa ;  Guizot's  and  Oxanam's 
^  m  CiciKmMtkm  ;  Montalembert's  ifofiis 
Ifbf ;  A.  de  Broglie's  r£gli$e  et  r Empire 
^i^tikk;  D5llinger's  r*ni  Age  of  the 
&i  Pkwasensi's  EaHy  Tearg  of  (Zlrit- 
Martyn  and  ApologitU;  Heresy  and 
^lkcirme;CkruikM  Life  and  Practioem 
^^  OeroA,  should  be  named  as  authorities 
■Jf  aie  with  Cave's  ffistoria  Literaria, 
m,AI»g\  Bohrbacher's,  and  Robertson's, 
*^[A«Mt ;  Migne's  Patrologia  and  Patrol. 
■T^;  Ksrcechai's  Concord,  Fat.,  continued 
ly»M>'s  Anaiysm  ;  Fessler's  InsL  Patrol. ; 
P*fh'«  Bigt,  of  Doctrmetj  etc  The  obvious 
1^  ia  wring  degrees,  of  Daill^  Jk  vero 
^^*««i;  Uodieim's  Cknrch  History,  David- 
5  ifcnnsa«rficf;  Donaldson's  Apostolic 
^  iie.,  adds  wwigbt  to  their  testimony, 
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whenever  favourable,  and  interprets  itctim  0tmo, 
when  adverse.  [E.  S,  Ff.] 

FAUSTA  (1)  (Flatia  Maximian a  Fauita) 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximian  Heraclius  by 
Eutropia,  and  second  wifts  of  Constantino  tha 
Great.  She  ww  born  at  Byxantium,  married 
in  307,  and  soon  after  her  marriage  did  her 
husband  a  great  service  in  revealing  her  fiither's 
plot  against  his  life.  She  was  the  mother  of  sis 
children,  three  sons,  afterwards  emperors :  Co»> 
stantinus,  b.  312,  Constantius,  b.  317,  and  Co»- 
stans,b.  320;  and  three  daughters :  Constantina, 
named  Augusta  by  her  father,  and  married  firsi 
to  Uannibalian,  king  of  Pontus,  and  then  to  Gallna 
Caesar;  Constantia,  said  to  have  been  the  foundress 
of  St.  Agnes  at  Rome,  and  to  have  professed  vtr» 
ginity ;  and  Helena,  wife  of  the  emperor  Jnliaa. 
(Ducange,  Fam,  Byzant,  p.  47.) 

She  WW  put  to  death  by  her  husband,  pro- 
bably in  326,  under  very  doubtfsl  drcnmstances : 
see  the  article  on  CoKSTAimirB,  Yol.  I.  p.  630. 

tJ.  W.] 

FAUSTA  (8X  «  ▼x^  and  martyr  witli 
Erilasius  at  Cyxicus,  wider  Galenas,  aj>.  SOGw 
She  was  the  daughter  of  rich  parents,  who, 
haviuff  carefully  instructed  her  in  the  Christian 
&ith, left  her  an  orphan  at  thirteen.  Becoming 
famous  for  her  religious  activity  she  was  re- 
ported to  the  emperor,  who  sent  his  Primne 
Palatii,  Evilasius,  to  torture  her.  Convetted  by 
her  constancy  and  arguments  he  was  in  twrm 
tortured  by  the  piopnetor  Maximinas.  Some  ol 
the  Martyrologists,  as  Rabanus  and  Synnon 
Metaphrastes,  add  this  last  as  a  third  martyr, 
converted  by  the  sufferings  of  the  otheitwo.  Bede, 
Usuardus,  Rabanus,  Notkeras,  and  Mart^  Bom, 
commemorate  them  on  Sept.  20i  Rabanus  and 
Notkerus  commemorate  them  at  Jan.  7  as  well. 
(Men.  Basil,  at  Feb.  6.)  The  acts  are  extant  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  (Surius,  Vitae  8&  L  863; 
Ada  88.  BolL  Sep.  vi  144.)  They  are  so  full 
of  legend  that  lUtemont's  seotenoe,  ^  nulla  inest 
illis  veri  species,"  does  not  seem  too  sever*. 
(Tillemont,  MOn.  torn  v.  p.  &1.)         [G.  T.  &] 

FAUSTIANUS  (FauvtxniandiX  sUtb 
bishop  of  Dax,  suceeedin|r  Liberius  A.D.  5S4.  He 
was  nominated  to  the  episcopate  by  the  pre* 
tender  Gundobald.  Bertram,  of  Bovdesau,  ad 
that  time  the  metrepoKs  of  Daa,  excused  himself, 
mistrusting  the  coosequeoces,.  and  ordered  Palla- 
dins  of  Saintes  to  consecrate  hinn  Orestes,  bishop 
of  Baxas,  ww  also  present,  though  he  aflerwards 
denied  it  before  the  king.  But  Gundobald  being' 
soon  afterwards  killed,  Guntram  assembled  the 
second  council  of  Mioon,  a.di  585,  at  which 
Faustianus  was  deposed,  but  Bertram,  Orestes,, 
and  Palladins,  who  were  responsible  for  his  con- 
secration, were  ordered  to  support  him;  by  tums> 
and  pay  him  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold  a  year* 
In  spite  of  his  deposition  he  appears  to  have 
subscribed  the  synod.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Kicetius,  whom  Chilperic  had  nominated  for 
the  bishopric  at  the  time  of  the  usurpation* 
(Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc.  v«.  31,  viii.  2,  20; 
Mansi,  ix.  959 ;  Oall.  Christ,  i.  1040 ;  Barons 
ann,  588,  xxi.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

FAUSTINA  (1)  (full  name  Flayia  Haxxma 
Fauotina,  GoltzX  third  wife  of  Constantius  11. 
0>nstantius  married  her  at  Antioch  in  the 
winter  of  860.    (Amm.  xxi.  6,  §  4.)    She  woe 
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uap- 
.G.] 


pregnant  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  child 
nfterwardt  born,  Flavia  Maiima  Conttantia, 
became  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Oratian.  ( Amm. 
zxL  15,  §  6.)  ^.  F.  A.] 

FAUSTINA  (%\  wife  of  Jnlianni,  a  wealthy 
man  living  in  Diumatia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  centurj,  and  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  whoee 
letter  to  him  (118,  ed.  Vail.)  was  written  after 
his  wife's  death.  [W.  U.  F.] 

FAUSTINIANU8  (IX  legendary  father  of 
Clemens  Romanus  {CUm,  £cog.  ix.  35).  In 
the  Clementine  Homilies  (ziv.  8)  the  name  of  the 
&ther  is  given  as  Faustos,  and  Fanstinianns  is 
that  of  one  of  Clement's  brothers.  [O.  S.] 

FAUSTINIANUS  (9)  (Faubttnus),  bishop 
of  Bononia  (Bologna),  c  ▲.D.  312,  and  successor  of 
St.  Zama.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  he  im- 
mediately succeeded  St.  21ama,  or  whether  the 
•ee  had  remained  vacant  during  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian.  He  died  probably  c  ▲.D.  330,  and 
was  succeeded  by  St.  Basilius.  (BolL  Acta  8& 
26  Feb.  iii.  639 ;  UgheUi,  Ital.  Sacr.  U.  8 ;  Ca 
peUetti,XeaiM0<ri2a^iiL446.)      [R.  S 

FAUSTINIANUS  (8),  bishop  of  Tamugada, 
Tamogada,  or  Tamagadi,  in  Mumidia,  present  at 
Cartb.  Conf.  A.D.  411.  (ifoii.  Vet.  Ihn.'p.  408, 
ed.  Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FAUSTINIANUS  (4),  Donatist  bishop  of 
Carpis  ('*  Ourbos,"  Shaw,  p.  87)  in  proconsular 
Africa ;  ordained  by  Donatus ;  present  at  Carth. 
Conf.  A.D.  411.  (ifofi.  Vet,  Don.  d.  439,  ed. 
Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FAUSTINIANUS  (6),  bishop  of  Rusiccada, 
or  Rusiocade  (RAs  Solkbda,  or  PhUippeville)  in 
Numidia;  absent  through  illness  from  Carth. 
Conf.  A.i>.  411.  (ilfon.  Vet,  Don,  p.  463,  ed. 
Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FAUSTINIANUS  (6),  one  of  the  sixty-one 
bishops  of  Numidia,  who  met  in  council  at 
Milenm,  Milevis,  or  Mireum  (^  Milah,"  Shaw,  p. 
63),  A.D.  416,  and  joined  in  an  address  to  pope 
Innocent  I.  against  the  errors  of  Celestius  and 
Pelagius.    (Aug.  £p,  176.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FAUSTINIANUS  (7),  one  of  the  bishops 
who  met  in  council  at  Carthage,  A.D.  416,  and 
joined  in  an  address  to  pope  Innocent  I.  concern- 
ing Pelagius  and  Celestius.  Probably  the  same 
as  the  preceding.     (Aug.  Ep,  175.) 

TH  W  PI 

FAUSTINIANUS  (S),  bishop  of  Utia; 
present  at  the  council  held  at  Carthage  by  bishop 
Boniface,  A.D.  525.  (Morcelli,  Africa  Christ, 
I  362 ;  Mansi,  viiL  647.)  [L  D.] 

FAUSTINIANUS  (9),  bishop  of  Dax. 
[Faubtianus.] 

FAUSTINUS,  a  name  sometimes  inter- 
changed with  Faustus. 

FAUSTINUS  (1),  legendary  brother  of 
CUEICBNB  ROMANDS  {Clem,  Eecog,  ix.  35 ;  Clem, 
Horn,  xiv.  8>  [O.  S.] 

FAUSTINUS  01)  (Cyp.  Kp.  57,  a.d.  252), 
African  bishop,  present  at  the  second  synod  of 
Carthage  under  Cyprian,  De  Pace.  He  does  not 
appear  in  any  subsequent  council.      [£.  W.  B.] 


FAUSTINUS 

FAUSTINUS  (8),  bishop  of  Lyons,  A.D.  254 
[MAECiANua.]    ((^p.Ep.68.)  [E.  W.  B.] 

FAUSTINUS  (4),  bishop  of  Tuburbo,  or 
Tuburba,  a  small,  and  as  St.  Augustine  remarked, 
insignificant  town  of  proconsular  Africa;  con- 
demned as  a  traditor  by  the  Donatists  without 
inquiry,  a.d.  312,  but  not  further  proeecuted. 
(Aug.  ad  Don,  pott,  coU,  22,  38,  voL  ix.  p.  676 ; 
Tillemont,  8,  vol.  vi.  p.  18.)  A  Faustus  bishop 
of  Tuburbo  was  present  at  the  council  of  Aries, 
A.D.  314  (Routh,  R.  8.  iv.  313,  2nd  ed. ;  Mane:, 
iL  477  b),  and  is  perhaps  the  same  person. 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FAUSTINUS  (5),  bishop  of  Bononia  (Bo- 
logna>    [FAumNiAHUS  (2).J 

FAUSTINUS  (6X  the  seventh  known  bbbop 
of  Iconium,  and  metropolitan  (Le  Qnien,  Orient 
Chritt.  i.  1068),  coming  between  Eulalius  [Eula- 
LIU8  (5)]  and  Joannes  L  St.  Basil,  writing  in 
373  (ep.  138,  al.  8)  mentions  his  having  been 
invited  to  Iconinm  to  ordain  a  successor  to 
Fanstinus,  who  was  dead.  In  374  Basil  (ep. 
161,  al.  393)  compliments  John's  sncoeasor 
Amphilocbius  with  an  allusion  to  1  Sam.  ix.  3^ 
''the  asses  are  lost  (5voi  iar6xx»rrai)  thot 
Israel  may  have  a  king,"  insinuating  that  Fans- 
tinus and  John  were  men  of  dull  parts.  The 
readinff  of  4x9poi  for  5roi  (which  would  imply 
that  tney  belonged  to  the  Arian  party)  is  not 
accepted.  [C  H.] 

FAUSTINUS  (7),  seventh,  or  perhaps  ninth, 
bishop  of  Brixia  (Brescia),  succeeding  Ursidnus 
c  A.D.  350.  He  is  believed  to  have  written  the 
Acts  of  St.  Apollinaris,  and  of  SS.  Fanstinus  and 
Jovita  the  martyrs  (Feb.  15).  He  died  c  379, 
and  was  succeeded  by  St.  Philastrius.  {Acta  SS, 
16  Feb.  ii.  886 ;  IJghelli,  liaL  Sacr.  ir.  729 ; 
CappeUetti,  Le  Chieee  d'ltoL  xi  556.) 

FAUSTINUS  (8),  Donatist  buhop  of  Hippe 
Regius,  about  a.d.  380 ;  mentioned  by  St.  Angua- 
tine  as  havinr  recommended  that  because  therv 
were  few  Catholics  in  Hippo  no  one  should  bake 
bread  for  them.  In  one  case  a  baker  who  waa 
the  tenant  of  a  Catholic  deacon,  threw  away  un- 
baked the  bread  intended  for  his  landlord,  an4 
refused  all  communication  with  him.  (Aug. 
0.  PetiL  ii.  84,  184;  TiUemont,  87,  rol.  tL 
p.  140.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FAUSTINUS  (9),  Donatist  bishop  of  Bina, 
or  Binea,  in  proconsular  Africa,  present  at  the 
Donatist  council  of  Cabarsussis,  in  Bvcacene, 
A.D.  393.  (Aug.  En.  in  Pi,  86,  20,  rol.  iv.  p. 
361 ;  Ceillier,  vol.  iv.  658.)  [H.  W.  P.} 

FAUSTINUS  (lOX  one  of  the  bishops,  pro- 
bably of  proconsular  Asia,  who  presented  a  com- 
Slaint  against  Cbrysostom  at  the  council  of  the 
ak,  for  having  unjustly  deposed  them  (Photlna, 
Cod.  59,  p.  60).  [K.  v.] 

FAUSTINUS  (11),  Donatist  bishop  of  Karag- 
gora  (Edjbel),  in  Numidia ;  present  at  the  con- 
ference of  Carthage,  A.D.  411.  (ifoa.  Vet.  Don. 
p.  459,  ed.  Oberthiir.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FAUSTINUS  (18),  Donatist  bishop  of  Tarn- 
baja,  in  Byxacene;  present  aa  the  precedinr, 
(jr.  V.  D.  p.  447.)  pL  W.  PJ 


FAUSTUrUS-fiiSBOFa 
UtmraUS  (IS),  Dmctkt  bfahrp  nt 
iamty'a  BpaoBKI  pntBt  tA  tiia  motHttg! 
(£l.ftp.«7.)  [i  W.P.J 

UUSmVS  (14),  bMiqi  of  Sillli,  in  Nn- 
>da;  panl  u  th*  pnccding.  (M.  V.  D, 
»**)  [H.», 

FAUSTDttS  a>X  tht  Duu  of  two  b> 
|mU  d  Ut  nnacil  irf  Uilcrii,  ot  Hilennl, 
lUIS.  Bin  Um  bud<  of  one  oI'  thflm  i>  alu 
I  fB  ■  SutfCL     (ABg.  Ai.  ITS.) 

PL  W.  P.] 

FiUSTdftJS  (in,  pctkapt  ■  biihop,  t< 
iki  >n  uailw]  (L)  ■  homllr  Om  U«  fouun, 
•kinni  tk  iDSerlDgi  of  Abel,  luDc,  and  Jonah 
>>  ^  hiH  tt  iTpM  of  tha  puiioD  of  JnU 
Oral  (PKroL  Lai  la.  407) ;  (ii.)  ■  fntgineDt 
tfiHinJutifjiag  ik»  iddition  of  ■  y/ttk  to 
b  lot  bo,  jmerrgd  ta  tbe  book  of  AcoeiM 
Uf  tf  Pui^  Agaiiui  U«  Omii,  np.  lT3. 
"'  FitnJ.  lat.  ciiL  743) ;  (iii.)  ■»  »' 
la  aw  thii  prennt  world  in  neb  ■ 
(0  pin  a  better  one,  printed  Anong 

jt  of  Etuebioi    EmeMDn*  onder  tba 

*l^  Sihb  F  oiAoriirfcrBM,  Saacti  Fatutmi 
tf^  (U  Signt  £H.  Patr.  ti.  S79).  Tbew 
MpiHtiuit  biTe  Wa  senenll;  attribtiled  fa 
hu  UOop  sf  Biti,  mt  u  Ceillitr  lUtei 
(tat&r.i.  13a-4)  tht;  diSer  in  njle,  and 
^pi^abJj  io  be  attribafed  to  a  buhep  of  the 
n  suuT  gtherwiie  anlaiawii.  Ai  to  the 
*<•  >  AoJniiii  Jiuuiariif,  which  hai  been 
fciW  to  tli,«n»  writer,  aeaKo.  19. 
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jl^prt 


M™^  b;  Forbiai  or  I'ortit 
<i!(ilh»alun.     Sidooiuj 


Hflrfc^Marliu,  and 


Apdlinarii  ipeakt 
ID  friendly  termi,  who 
JJ[«Aip«beidenti™lwithhini.  (Sid.  Apoll. 
*  ".  EpitL  9.  Uigne,  Patr.  Lat.  IriU.  509  : 
*Hiiil.  iL  6WI.J  [S.A.a] 

MCBIINUB  (II),  biahop  of  Girba,  a  town 
hUalgemiilud  near  tbe  Itaaer  Sjrtii,  in- 
■W  in  th.  TripoHUn  proTinte  of  the  Atticatt 
«,»ad  to  b.  diibngoiihad  from  Qirba  In 


Mtiueil  of  Toledo,  whteh  ratifled  tht  traatlation 
of  Felli,  formerly  of  StrtUa,  to  the  m  of  Tol»d» 
[Fbwi  (152)].  At  Ihe  titoe  of  this  trsn.lntion  of 
Felii,  FautiDiB  wa>  melropolitan  of  Braga,  ui 
wa»  tbtnce  tiMiferrod  to  Strille  by  Egica,  Ha 
•igu  th*  Acti  of  th«  ilitBtDtfa  cirandl  of  Toledo, 
and  accordiag  to  Roderic  of  Toledo  (lib.  'ii,  can 
13,  apnd  Srliott.  Si^.  IIL)  wai  prwiat  at  tht 
Mfrenteenlh  eohDcil,  i.D.  804  (Sip.  Soar.  is. 
a28j  Agiirrfr^^talani,  i*.  933),      [mTa.  W.J 

FAUSTINUS  (Jl),a  prubyter  and  martyl 
with  Ui  hlother  Jotita  a  dtadon,  Feb.  IS,  at 
Briiia  in  July,  nnder  the  empeftr  Hldflaiti 
■boat  the  year  130.  (Itart^.  Vet.  Sim., 
ir»B»rdi,  Notker.  j  Eawb.  B.  E.  It.  t  9.)  Tbaii' 
acti,  which  art  fall  of  legendary  itoriee,  are  lahl 
to  hate  been  written  by  Famthtiu  bl^  o* 
fciiia,  i-D.  360  (ofi  Acta  BB.  BolL  Feb.  H, 
^^-  [0.  T.  S.J 

FAtiBTINtfS  («),  Aftg.  i  ■  martyr  at  Milan 
nnder Coa(tftod(ii,<boMA.D.  IM  (tkawtcE,  V»l. 
Bom.  Mart.).  He  wa>  eon  of  a  Milaneee  CKruitian, 
uned  Philip.  Together  with  hii  hthn-  he  wae 
l»ptii«l  by  Cains,  third  biihap  of  Uilan.  En^ 
gaging  hi  miliiary  wrrice  be  aeemt  to  h«»«  heed 
called  on  to  dlKharg«  lotne  fdoUtrobi  cere- 
mony. Ui»a  Bli  fef*u«l  he  luffered  the  penalty' 
of  mililafy  law  and  obtained  the  crown  of  tnar- 
tjrdom.  Tha  Boliandiit  i)  aitooiihwl  at 
BaroniM  placing  hii  marlTrtom  nnder  Com- 
Bodtu,  while  in  hii  Annals  ht  teili  ni  that 
there  wai  no  penacntion  under  thii  emperoTj 
But  many  infferad  for  Christ  nndar  th*  optratioa 
of  miliiary  law  eren  when  no  general  persecu- 
tion took  place.  For  a  Roman  soldier  there  wa« 
no  freedom  of  consdence.  fCf,  F0*(«*irug.1 
(Pet.  fiom.  Jfurl.,  Mart.  HferoB.,  IJ.uardi, 
■  lonii,  Notkeri;  tettuHa,  Catalog.  SS.^ 

,_,  .  [G.  T.  S.] 

FAUSTUTOS  CM),  martyr  at  Peniaia  in  th< 

icfan    ^rMCUtioD,   according  to  lb*   tabnia« 

eceleehaticn  qnottd  by  BaronlOL  amia,A.E. 

-nn.  254,  x»i».)  [a  H.J 

FADBTMUS  («),  commemonUd  Feb.  17- 
nfferad  witii  forfy-fonr  athtft.  BAronioi  con- 
urat  that  they  inffend  at  Rome,  bat  their 
iistrotlixad.  Ferrrtius(CiiloW.as.)'telU 
that  b«fcn  th«  comrcthB  of'^tha  praaa't 
lan  caltndsr  no  mentftin  of  them  eiistetl 
rein  (cf,  Jfortjff-.  Hieftin,,  B^.    [0. 1.  »,] 

■AUBTimJS  (M),  Jriy  29.  martyr  M  SooM 

:he  DfDcIetlan   perHcotioD  wttb  ^pHciui 

BeMrji  or  Tiatrii,  their  aittef,    Hs  sflSered 

he  ie*anth  milestom  oH  tW  Vif  Faft«en>ii. 

of    the    moit   Tiluabh    illftstftdon*   of 

iitliB  aBtlquity  in  De  Ro«i'«  La  Soma  Soi- 

ohm  Crittiana,  tara.   iM.,  Is  htt  Beconnt  of 

cemetery  of  Qetwroaa,  whereta  they  wer< 

led.     Beatrix,  having  tetctiti  (hs  bodiu  of 

uartyri  which    haS   beeft  t<aig  into    th« 

ir,  hastily  bnried  thna  tn  the  sanJptt  of  an? 

eroaa,  a  Christina  womatt,  whence  the  origin 

;h«  cemetert.      Thia  catacomb,  which   bad 

Bg  looked  far  elaewhere,  waa  acddtntall/ 

•i  B  few  years  ago.     It  Ea  appfoacheJ 

nail  rntntd  bMilica,  dedlcaMu  to  FMi' 

upHcic^  and    Berirk,  »mi   brtK  (if 

im>  by  pope  Dunaiua,  in  ML    Thil 
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discovery  UlniiraiM  the  tnotworthineie  of  ike 
older  martyrologies  on  potnti  of  geography. 
(Acta  88.  JuL  viL  36;  Martyr.  Vet.  Som.^ 
HieroiL.  Usuardi :  Till.  MOn.  It.  550.) 

TG.  T.  S.T 
VAUSTINUS  (96X  a  preebytcr  (Cypr.  Ep.  i. 
1»  3).    [Okmikiui.]  [£.  W.  B.] 

FAUSnNUS  (27X  presbyter  of  Orange  at 
the  ooQDcil  of  Aries,  314  (Mansi,  iL  476 ;  Ronth, 
Ket.  Sac.  ir.  303,  312,  2Dd  td.),  [C.  U.] 

FAUSTINU8  (S8),  a  son  of  Ambrose't  Meud 
Eusebius.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  the  person 
to  whom  Ambrose's  letter  39  was  written.  He 
had  a  son  of  the  same  name.    [Euseuius  (133). 

[J.  LL  1).] 

FAU8TINU8  (J»%  cathoUcoe,  mentioned  by 
Athaoasias  as  inciting  the  popnlace  to  molest 
Catholic  congregations.  (Athan.  Hist.  Arian.  ad 
Monach.  §  55  in  0pp.  par.  L  268.)  [C.H.] 

FAU8TIKU8  (80),  a  Roman,  pwhape  a  piea- 
hyter,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  centiuy.  He  was  one 
of  the  band  of  men  who  took  a  strong  part  in 
fesistance  to  the  Origenistic  doctrines  then  agitat- 
ing the  church.  Tranquillinos,  his  b^her 
(either  by  natural  or  spiritnal  relationship), 
finding  him  pronounce  a  rery  strons  judgment 
on  Origen  as  ^penitua  respuendns,  wrote  to 
Si.  Jerome  then  at  Bethlehem,  to  know  the 
truth.  Jerome's  answer,  which  is  discriminating 
and  moderate,  is  written  to  Faustinus,  and  forms 
the  sixty-eeoond  letter  in  Yallani's  edition. 

[W.  H.  F.] 

FAU8TINn8  (SIX  •  gentleman  of  Caesarea, 
whose  acquaintance  Chrysostom  made  during 
his  sojourn  in  that  city,  on  his  way  to  Cucusus 
▲.D.  404,  and  from  whom  he  reoeiTed  many 
kindnesses,  to  which  he  refers  with  warm  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  in  a  letter,  announcing 
his  safe  arriral  at  his  place  of  exile  (Chrysost. 
£pist.  84>  [E.  v.] 

FAU8TIHU8 fSS),  a  Uyman  of  Philadelphia^ 
•ae  of  those  who  adjured  Quartodeciman 
optnions  and  signed  the  $ytnbolmn  of  Jacobua  in 
431  (Mansi,  iiL  1353  d>    [EuTroHiCTB  (28).} 

[T.  W.  6.] 

FAUSTINUS  (88X  a  Roman  presbyter  who 
on  the  death  of  Liberius  bishop  of  Rome  in 
S^tember,  369,  sided  with  Uisinus,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  one  of  the  ooany  who  suffered 
exile  on  his  account  (v.  the  edicts  in  Baronius, 
Ann.  s.  a.  369,  iii.  ir.  r. ;  871,  i.  ii.  iii ;  Dailasub, 
Vol.  L  783).  In  the  preface  to  a  petition  which 
he  and  a  fellow  exile,  MarceSinus,  presented  to 
Ike  emperors  ValentiniaI^  Theodosius,  and  Arca- 
dius  c.  A.D.  383,  there  ia  an  accomt  gtre&  both 
of  the  schism  and  of  that  which  lai  to  it,  which 
is  so  damaging  to  Damasvs  personally,  aawell 
aa  to  hia  party  and  their  proceedings,  that  such 
writers  as  Basonios  do  not  scruple  to  riolently 
impuen  ita  ▼eradty  {LAeUus  Frecmn,  Migne, 
Fatiul  xiik  82;  BaroA.  Ann.  a.  a.  367,  xiT.> 
But  it  is  fully  sustained  ky  the  evidenco  of 
Ammiaaua  MarceUinus  (xxrii.  3X  and  eren  by 
that  of  Socrates  (ff.  E.  it.  29X  who  in  his  nar- 
tatire  of  what  took  place  transcribes  Rufinus 
(Valesius,  note  in  Socr.  u.  s.).  a  contemporary 
who  had  ample  means  of  direct  inlbrmation  as 
to  the  &7ts. 


FAUSTU8— BitBOFtf 

Both  Faustinus  and  JIarcelBnus  wen  Lad- 
ferians.  Their  petition  contains,  periiapB,  ihm 
most  irusiworthy  account  we  posseaa  of  ihai 
party  and  of  the  personal  career  of  Ludler 
bishop  of  Cagliari,  with  whom  it  had  its  origin. 
It  was  written  at  Eleutheropolis  in  Pdestine. 
The  bishop  of  ihat  see  was  Turbo,  a  deaooo. 
of  bis  predecessor  Eutychins  the  semi-Arian 
(Epiphan.  ffaar,  Izxiii. ;  Baronius,  «.  a.  a.  a.  351, 
xxrii.  zxTiiL;  Gams,  Ser.  Epiic  453).  The 
exiles  bitterly  complain  of  his  cruelty  both 
to  Lucifer,  whi*n  he  was  in  his  power  some 
yean  previously,  and  of  late  to  themselves  (r. 
Ep.  Cone.  Rom.  ad  Oration,  et  Valentin.  A.D. 
381  (?);  Labbe  ei  Cossart,  iL  1000;  Eemxyjt, 
Oration,  ib.  lOa?)  and  earnestly  implore  the 
interposition  of  the  emperors  in  their  behalL, 
The  reply  was  a  rescsipi  addressed  by  Hieodosius 
to  Cynegius,  pref^  of  the  East  (aj>.  384^ 
Oothofred. Ptoeopogr.  Cod,  Theod.%j[i.\  command- 
ing him  to  see  that  they  had  full  liberty,  anft 
that  the  dril  authorities  protected  theip  firooa' 
further  molestation  (Migne,  «.  f.  106, 107). 

About  the  saow  time  that  he  and  Marcellinoa 
thus  appealed  to  the  emperors,  Fanstinua  wrote 
a  work  on  the  Trinity,  addressed  to  FlaodUa 
the  wife  of  Hieodottius,  which  was  prepared 
at  her  request.  This  work  has  been  strangely 
ascribed  to  Gregory  the  Luciferian  bishop  of 
Eliberis  (e.g.  Ban>nius,  A.  E.  %.  n.  371,  cxxir. ; 
Gams,  «.  f.  34X  and  is,  no  less  strangely,  still 
printed  as  haring  been  addressed  to  GaUa  Pladdia 
(Migne^ «.  e.  29X  notwithstanding  that  Gennadioa 
expressly  states  that  it  was  addrt'seed  to  FUccilla, 
and  that  its  author  was  Faustinus  (df  Script. 
Eod.  Migne,  IriiL  1069).  He  has  abo  left  ua 
a  confession  of  faith  addressed  to  Theodoaiua 
in  reply  to  some  persons  who  had  charged  him 
with  Sabellianism  (Migne,  xiiL  79> 

pp.  W.  D.] 

FAUSTINUS  (UX  a  priest  of  the  monasteiy 
of  Insula  Barba,  a  letter  to  whom  is  extant,  pro- 
fessedly fntm  St.  Eucherius  (Labbe,  BSbtiotk.  L 
665X  But  tt>  other  testimony  is  arailable  ta 
shew  that  the  monastery  tlien  existed,  and  tka 
letter  k  doubikss  spurious.  (CeilUer,  AvL  EooL 
Tiii  453.)  [R.  T.  a] 

FAUSTINUS  (tSX»  P«iu^a>t  who  had  publicly 
confessed  bis  sin  with  tokens  of  great  humility^ 
when  St.  Nilus  wrote  to  the  priest  Charides, 
who  was  treating  him  with  tao  severe  a  dis- 
dpine^  urging  gentleness  and  mercy  towards 
repentant  sinners.  (NiL  ep.  243,  p.  213,  Fat. 
Gr.  Ixxix.  498  a  ;  Ceilliai,  viii.  222.) 

[J.  G.  a] 

FAUSTINUS  (S8X  delimsot  of  SieUy ;  no- 
cording  to  another  rsaiftng  of  Gr^.  Mag.  Epp^ 
lib.  ii.  ind.  i.ep^2%  Migna,  notOk  FAjrmniB. 

[an.] 

FAU8TUS,  UslkopefTubuabo.  (Tavbuhc* 
(*)] 

FAU8TU8  (IX  the  fa^tr  ef  Ck^mmm. 
Romanus.    [FAUsniUASius  (1).] 

FAUSTUS  (2X  bishop  of  Timtda  Regia,  a 
municipium  in  Prov.  Proc.,  present  at  synod  on 
Basilides  (Syn.  iv. ;  Carth.  Cyp.  Ep.  67X  girea 
fifty-eighth  suffrage  in  Sentt.  Epp.  Syn.  Carth. 
sub  Cyp.  viL    In  later  MSS.  called  eonfiessor. 

[K.  W.  B.] 


FAUSTUfe-Buiiofp 

FAUSTUS(IX  ^ulu>p  of  Pftnemotichua  in  the 
mmd  hapkrlU  {emu  of  Julia  Domiu  are  ez- 
tat  buriif  tie  name  of  tku  townX  one  of  the 
Kmm  CUhoi,  JLOc  386.  (Le  Quieii,  Orkm 
(M 1 1031 ;  Muti,  IL  700.)  [L.  D.] 

PiUBTUd  (4X  bishop  of  Limenae  in  Pisidia ; 
|irat  It  tlie  firit  Cottstantinopolitan  council, 
u  38L  (Le  Quiea,  Orieiu  €hri$L  L  1051; 
Vm,  i.  57a)  [L.  D.] 

FAD8TD8  (8X  bithop  of  Satala,  in  Leeeer 
i^MBii,  ordaioei  bf  Anthimug  of  Tyana  during 
\m  fiiptte  vith  St  BeeiL  (Le  Qnien,  0.  C.  i. 
iS,  Oder  Pbeaumioa;  Geillier,  AftL  Soar,  ir. 
1^3601)  [AvTHDnn,  VoL  L  p.  1 19  b.! 

CLD.] 

FilI8TtJ8(IX  biehop  of  Saaeena  (Sartina). 
hmeaitM  Yaleriiu  c.  ▲.ix  437,  and  died  c.  459. 
bMccRHorvMProbaa.  (Cappelletti.  Xtf  CAwatf 

f  M  iL  m.)  [R.  S.  O.] 

FAU8TUH(7),  biahopof  Apolloniaa,  probably 
tW  tevi  of  that  name  in  BHh  jnia,  484.  He 
vnte  t  letter  to  Peter  the  Fuller,  of  Antioch, 
««ni^  tiie  chraae  that  biahop  had  added 
>>  tk  IVinfioB,  **Qai  cntdflxaa  eat  propter 
■a>"*lidi  fanatna  oondemna  aa  heretical  and 
S^eMt  (Care,  Scr^  EocL  L  457 ;  Manai, 
«-  U>7,  lirca  the  letter  in  full).  Thia  biahop 
'  i^Aitm  ia  not  mentioned  either  in  Le 
Wt  Orinif  CkritiiasMa^  or  in  Gama'a  ^b^ 
knftrwm,  P-'I>-] 

FAC^g  (IX  biahop  of  Baronia,  a  town  of 
*><vtua  poution,  mentioned  only  in  oonnezlou 
«4tUi  kbbep.  Victor  Vitenau  (da  Fenee^^ 
*«  MUL I  e.  zL)  citea  him  aa  a  witneaa  to 
^■ineles  wronght  at  the  place  where  certain 
*>tjii  pwiibed  dnring  the  peraecntion  under 
^Mrie:  ^'a  blind  WMnan  icceired  her  aight  in 
^kiihip't  preaencei''  Fanatua  appeara  to  hare 
HhSm  Ue  perieontkm  under  Hunneric,  aa 
^h aa  fiuther  mention  of  hint.  (Mofcelli, 
^  OM.  1 110:  Migne,  PktroL  Lat.  IriU. 
^)  [L.D.] 

Fi^JgTtm  (•),  biahop  of  Oaatrm  Seberianen- 
^B  tk  pcoTinoeof  Manretania  Caeaarienaia ; 
^oftkc  Catholic  bbhopa  who,  after  the  oonfer- 
■oitCkrtbage  with  the  Ariana,  waa  baniahed 
7  K  Haaaerie,  ▲.!».  484.  (Morcelli,  Africa 
^  i.  V^;  iVotiCM  m  Victor.  Vit.  59,  Migne, 
^^^  Ut  iTiiL)  [L.  D.] 

JAUSTUS  (10),  an  orthodox  African  biahop, 
*^  from  hia  aee  of  TelepU  in  484,  by 
*^*^  Vaaatua  (bunded  a  amall  monaatery 
^t^  4iftrkt,  which  became  celebrated,  from 
^^fcoiBstaaoe  that  the  young  procurator, 
'^  Fol^tioa,  had  recourae  to  ita  founder, 
*^  ^  vu  fint  amitten  by  the  deaiie  to  enUr 
Ji  Ike  •  rtligioua"  life.  Thia  waa  in  the  year 
p  Fi]|eatiiu  waa  well  known  to  Fauatua  (  VUa 
[^^  ia  Ada  SS.  and  Migne,  Patr.  Ixr.  cc 
r^  *^  itroDgly  di»auad«d  the  young  noble 
**  i  aetbod  of  life  ao  contrary  to  all  hU 
^mh  hiUti.  Hia  reMlution  and  courage 
^^"■IFautni  to  grant  a  brief  noviciate  to 
rp^  <inriaf  which  he  waa  put  to  aevere 
7^  ^  aotLer  of  FulMUtiua  betoolc  heraelf 
^'jvtit  in  a  atate  of  frenzy  (furibundaX 
^  «Hed  apoa  him  riolent  reproach.      She 
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Inudly  bewailed  her  lot,  and  clamoured  at  tha 

gatea  of  the  monaaterr.  Fauatua  did  not  allow 
er  to  aae  her  aon,  although  the  latter  orerhearU 
her  bitter  ejaculationa.  Fauatua  argued  that  aa 
Fulgentiua  could  bear  thia  aerere  atnin  upon  hia 
integrity,  it  waa  aafe  to  admit  him  to  the 
bn>therhoo<(.  It  appeara  that  Fauatua  made  no 
demand  upon  Fulgentiua  for  hia  paternal  pro* 
pertr,  which  the  latter  handed  oTer  to  hia 
mother  for  the  education  and  advantage  of  hia 
brother  Claudina.  Under  preaaure  of  penecu« 
tion,  Fulgentiua  aoon  aepaiated  fh>m  Fauatua 
[FuLOEimils  OP  Rubpb],  who  nevertheleao 
exerciaed  a  certain  authority  otot  him.  Aa 
Fulgentiua  for  many  yeara  manifeated  intenaa 
reluctance  to  occupy  any  poaition  of  truat  and 
importance,  and  waa  tempted  to  make  numeroua 
romantic  eacapea  from  the  dignitiea  that  were 
thruat  upon  him,  Fauatua  waa  appealed  to,  and 
he  auddenly  ordained  Fulgentiua  aa  preabyter, 
and  commanded  him  to  undertake  the  dutiea  of 
both  preabyter  and  abbat  (•&.  c.  151  Hia 
influence  over  Fulgentiua  ia  hia  principal  title  to 
remembrance.  ^H.  B.  B.] 

FAUSTU8  (llXeometimea  called  Fauatua  the 
Breton,  firom  hia  having  been  bom  in  Brittany, 
or  (aa  Tillemont  thinka)  in  Britain,  but  mora 
generally  known  aa  Fauatua  of  Riez  (^FauatuM 
Beientu,  aL  Regientu  am  Bhsgiensia)  firom 
the  name  of  hia  aee  in  Provence.  He  waa 
bom  towarda  the  doae  ot  the  4th  century,  and 
died  in  A.i>.  492,  or  poaaibly  aomewhat  later. 

Authorities. — 1,  hia  own  writinga,  for  which 
aee  below ;  2,  the  lettera  of  hia  friend  and  con* 
temporary,  Sidoniua  Apollinaria  {Epitt  Lib.  is. 
JEjp^  3,  9);  3,  Qennadiua  {lUnHr,  Virorum  Cata* 
hgut,  cap.  85) ;  4,  St.  Avitua  {EfMt.  iv.) ;  5,  acU 
of  the  third  Council  of  Arlea  {Conciiium  Aretatenae^ 
about  ▲.!>.  455,  and  of  another  council  at  the 
aame  place  which  mav  be  termed  the  fourth), 
held  in  ▲.D.  475 ;  alao  of  a  Council  of  Lyona 
(LugU^meiue)  aaid  to  have  been  held  ahortly  after 
that  of  Arlea ;  6,  a  letter  of  pope  Hormiadaa, 
written  in  Jl.d,  520,  to  an  AfHcan  biahop  named 
Poaaeaapr,  who  had  oonaulted  him  concerning  the 
writinga  of  Fauatua.  For  Noa.  5  and  6  aee 
Labbe'a  (kmciiia,  tom.  ii.  pp.  806,  1038  (ed. 
Paritiis,  1714).  For  editiona  of  the  other 
authoritiea  cited  the  reader  la  referred  to  their 
reapective  naoMa  in  thia  Dictionary. 

Life, — ^We  are  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the 
parenta  of  Fauatua,  and  even  of  their  namea<  He 
may  have  loat  hia  father  while  he  waa  young, 
for  we  only  hear  of  hia  mother,  whoae  ferv& 
piety  and  atriking  demeanour  made  a  great  im* 
preaaion  on  all  who  aaw  her,  inaomuch  that  to  be 
allowed  to  pay  her  a  viait  waa  eateemed  a  favour* 
She  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  aaw  her  aon  become 
a  biahop.  Fauatua  atudied  Giieek  philoaophy, 
but  in  a  Chriatian  apirit.  He  alao  maatered  the 
prindplea  of  rhetoric,  and  may  poaaibly  have 
pleaded  for  a  tini«  at  the  bar  aa  an  advocate.  A 
brother,  named  Memoriua,  appears  to  have  been 
ordained  priest,  and  to  have  lived  with  Fanatua 
during  hU  later  career  at  Riez. 

While  still  youthful  (probably  about  ▲.D.  426 
or  a  little  later),  Fauatua  retirea  from  the  world 
and  entered  the  fiamooa  monaatery  of  Lerina 
(Lsritwm),  at  that  time  presided  over  by  St. 
Maximua.  Here  he  became  a  thorough  ascetic, 
and  a  great  student  of  Holy  Scripture,  without, 
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however,  giving  up  hit  philosophic  pnrtaiti.  It 
wat  probably  at  Lerini  that  he  acquired  the 
repntation  assigned  to  him  by  Gennadins  of  being 
an  lUnstriotts  extempore  preacher.  He  became  a 
pTe8b3rter,  and  about  432  or  433  succeeded 
tfaximus  as  abbat  of  Lerins. 

His  tenure  of  this  office  was  marked  by  a  keen 
dispute  with  his  diocesan  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Fr^jns,  coocerning  their  respective  rights.  So 
much  scandal  was  caused  j  this  controversy, 
f  *tat  the  third  council  of  Aries  was  convened  by 
Ravennius,  bishop  of  Aries,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  settling  it.  The  decision,  which  seems  40  be 
a  kind  of  compromise,  leaves  considerable  eccle- 
^instical  power  in  the  hands  of  the  abbat.  This 
may  be  an  early  instance  of  encroachment  on 
episoopal  authority  by  a  corporate  body.  But, 
oowklering  how  strongly  even  the  best  men  may 
be  influenced  by  the  e$f>rii  de  oorp$,  we  are  not 
justified,  without  further  evidence,  in  blaming 
either  side.  In  such  cases  men  think  of  the 
rights  of  their  successors,  and  consequently  a 
difference  between  a  bishop  and  the  ruling  body 
of  a  monastery,  a  college,  or  a  cathedral,  is  an 
event  which  may  happen  in  any  age  of  the 
church.  The  epistle  of  Faustus  to  a  deacon 
named  Gratus  (a/.  Gratius  or  GregoriusX  who  was 
heretical  on  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  belonga  also  t*  this  period  of 
his  life. 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  career  of 
Kavstns  is  his  succession  in  the  episcopate  of 
Ries,  in  Provence;,  to  Si.  Maximus,  whom  he  had 
already  succeeded  in  the  abbacy  of  Lerins.  Of 
the  fact  there  is  no  question,  but  its  date  is 
extremely  uncertain.  Baronius  (followed  by 
Ramsay  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Soman 
Biography)  places  it  as  late  as  ▲.D.  472;  but 
Tillemont  (if An,  Eod^.  tome  vi.  p.  775)  makes 
an  ingenious  case  against  so  late  a  date  as  this, 
and  is  inclined  to  place  it  at  least  as  early  as 
462,  or  even  in  456.  Happily  the  vagueness  of 
the  chronology  does  not  in  this  case  seriously 
affect  the  history.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
Faustus  continued  aa  bishop  the  stem  setf-dis- 
cipline  which  he  hsd  practised  as  monk  and 
abbat.  He  often  retire<l  to  Lerins  with  m  view  of 
increasing  the  severity  of  his  ascetic  regimen, 
and  became  known  throughout  his  diocese,  and 
beyond  ita  bounda,  not  only  aa  a  striking 
preacher,  but  also  as  one  who  gave  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  succour  to  the  sick,  both  in  lody 
and  mind.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  taken  a 
somewhat  stem  view  on  the  subject  of  late 
repentance,  Kke  that  so  prevalent  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  church  m  North  Africa.  In  the 
councils  of  Aries  and  of  Lyons  above-named  a 
presbyter  named  Luckfna,  accused  of  having 
taught  faitaKsm  through  misunderstanding  the 
writings  of  Augustine  (ex  Hbrit  Sancti  Auguetmi 
mali  inMlf^ia),  was  censured,  and  induced  to 
make  a  retractation.  The  signatures  of  eleven 
bishops  were  adhibited,  according  to  the  report 
given  us  by  Faustus,  to  his  letter  against 
Lucidus ;  and  Leontiua,  bishop  of  Aries,  invited 
Faustus  to  compose  a  treatise  on  the  8ubje«*t  of 
grace  and  tt^  choice.  (The  case  of  Lucidus  is 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed  by 
P^tau  in  his  fioions  treatise,  2^  TfieoiogkU 
Dogmatibus,  torn.  i.  lib.  ix.  cap.  2,  $  2 ;  and  also 
nr  l>clliager,  in  his  Church  History ^  vol.  ii. 
eha^  4,  5  2.) 
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We  next  find  Faustus  mixed  up  in  secular 
afiairs,  inasmuch  as  he  appears  lii>m  Sidoniua 
to  have  had  some  share  in  bringing  about  that 
treaty,  concluded  in  ▲.D.475  between  the  empat>r 
Nepoe  and  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  which' 
Tillemont  and  Gibbon  agree  in  regarding  as 
discreditable  to  the  Roman  empire.  It  certainly 
wrested  Auvergne  and  subsequently  Provence 
from  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  sovereign,  and 
threw  them  into  those  of  an  Arian  one.  This 
result  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  Faustus. 
About  A.L.  481  he  was  banished  from  hk  see,  in 
all  probability  in  consequence  of  his  writingt' 
against  Ariaidsm.  Kind  and  powerful  friends 
supported  him  during  his  exile,  which  he  bore, 
though  suffering  from  illness,  with  fortitude  and 
dignity.  His  banishment  is  naturally  attrihuted 
to  king  Euric,  on  whose  death,  in  A.D.  '483, 
Faastus  was  enabled  to  return  to  Riez.  His  life; 
as  has  been  remarked,  was  prolonged  until  at 
least  A.D.  492,  possibly  until  some  yecra  later.' 
Of  his  character  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without 
first  considering  his  publications. 

Writmge, — ^niese  have  not  come  down  te  u» 
in  a  complete  and  satisfactoxy  condition.  The 
iU-rep«te  of  their  teaching,  as  semi-Pelagian,  haa 
probably  much  lessened  their  chance  of  being 
carefully  edited.  If,  for  reasons  to  be  mentioned 
presently,  they  have  in  some  quarters  beea 
rather  over-censured,  it  must  he  owned  that 
there  is  nothing  extant  frt>m  the  pen  of  Faustna 
of  Riez  to  justifv  the  extravagant  eulogies 
lavished  on  their  style  and  matter  by  his  friend 
Sidonius  Apollinaris.  The  following  aie  stiU 
accessible: — 

1.  Pro/essio  Fidei,  contra  sof,  q»n  per  eokum 
Dei  VdwUatem  aliot  diount  ad  Vitam  attraki^ 
alios  in  Mortem  deprimi;  hisso  Fiihim  cum 
OenHlitmt  asf«nmi,  iuie  iderum  arUtriiim  cues 
Maniohaeianega$U,  (Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patvmn 
Lugduni,  Jld.  1677,  p.  523.) 

This  treatise  is  addressed  to  the  then  hishep 
of  Aries,  beaiisemko  ao  refferendieaimo  Leontio 
Papae,  [LeomtiusJ]  Faustus  opens  it  with  a 
severe  attack  on  the  teaching  of  Pelagius  aa 
heretical,  but  proceeds  to  express  a  fear  of  the 
opposite  extreme,  of  such  a  denial  of  man'k  power 
as  a  free  a^nt,  as  would  virtually  aoMont  to 
fittalisnu 

2.  Ejiudem  Fdueti  Epittda  ad  MMoidmm 
PreebyUrum  (ibid.).  This  letter,  «o  whid» 
reference  has  already  been  made,  is  similar  ia 
tone  to  the  preceding,  but  rather  fiereer  in  ita> 
language.  Faustus  here,  too,  anathematizes  the 
error  of  Pelagius  ;  hot  he  also  says  anathema  to 
anv  one  who  shaU  have  declared  that  the  vessel 
of  wrath  cannot  arise  so  as  to  become  a  veasel 
Ibr  honour ;  or  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  all 
men,  or  willeth  not  that  all  should  be  saved,  or 
to  any  one  (it  seems  desirable  here  te  give  the 
authorls  own  wording)*  *'qui  dixerit  ilium  quf 
periit,  son  accepisse  ut  sahrus  esse  posset,  id  esb' 
de  baptiaato,  vel'  de  illlus  aetalis  pagano,  qui 
credere  potuit  et  noluit.'* 

3.  De  Gratia  Dei  et  ff'tmanae  Mentis  lOm^ 
Arbitrio  Libri  If.  (ibid,  p.  525).  The  first  book 
of  thb  treatise  is  like  an  expansion  of  No.  !• 
After  again  censuring  Pelagius,  the  writer  i vguea 
strongly  on  behalf  of  the  need  of  human  en- 
deavour and  co-operation  with  the  Divine  aio. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  first  book,  and  stilt 
more  emphatically  in  the  second,  he  givua  hia- 
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'sirprrtitkHi  of  some  of  those  pusi^es  of  Holy 
Satftm{ue.g.  Exodus  ir.  21,  ril  13;  Romans 
u.  n-'iS),  which  make  most  strongly  for 
i^utiiniUni.  This  is  the  part  where  ranstas 
«w4eitf«n«  and  least  snccessfuL  The  idea 
ai  u  uitiaooj,  of  the  acceptance  of  two 
iffuni  ooatndietions,  which  in  this  life  ranst 
nail  uksnnoniaed,  is  a  oomparatirely  recent 
sst,  tb«Qgh  «f  find  it  in  the  writings  of  BossueL 
Bot  it  ittd  not  dawned  apon  the  mind  of  the  5th 
lotiijfior  CTen  opon  that  of  the  16th,  and 
nay  psMgei  in  this  book  resemble  the  writings 
d  t  mek  later  age,  and  might  almost  be 
<^)faej  to  ksTe  eome  from  the  pen  of  some 
Ar^noi  eootroTcrsialist  in  the  age  of  the 
tnA  if  Dart  In  cap.  x.  of  this  second  book, 
i^  be  for  its  title  **  Otntes  Dewn  NaturalUer 
ia^wM,"  Fawtas  caUs  attention  to  the  language 
«  IftM  towards  Nebnchadneuar,  and  his 
feaat  of  Bebhauar,  as  ausmning  heathen 
Mgnitioa  of  Qod  (Dan.  ir.  and  y.).  He  also 
>ff«b  fisr  tke  same  purpose  to  the  tirst  chapter 
<f  JoHh,  to  tke  repentance  of  the  Ninevites 
{ksik  iiLX  and  to  the  language  of  Jeremiah 
(ifiii.  7-lu).  In  this  chapter  the  writer  anti- 
0^  s  scnaoo  by  bishop  Horsley  to  the  same 
(fct  Perhaps  the  famous  expression  in  the 
i»l9ff  of  TertuUian,  0  testunomam  animaa 
viartOtr  (Artstiamiey  and  the  language  of  St. 
'Btta  Msrtjr,  St  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
■at  other  Others,  might  be  considered  to  favour 
tknewof  kcatkeadom  here  taken  by  Faustos. 
i  Fmti  Bhegienms  Epixopi  ad  Monacho§ 
irm.-T[»  title  seems  prima  facte  to  indicate 
tpoUiotioa  subsequent  to  its  author's  elevation 
te  tit  epifteopate.  But  it  may,  of  course,  have 
^  Txittea  at  an  earlier  date,  just  as  it  is  «.  g» 
f^am  UMng  ourselves  to  speak  of  the  works 
d  iftUMskop  Ldghton,  although  most  of  that 
Nite'i  writings  are  prior,  in  point  of  date,  to 
^  AOMcration  as  bishou, 

lb  tone  of  this  short  letter  resembles  that  of 
tteuthor's  other  writings.  He  refers  to  ex- 
"maicstioB  as  a  terrible  weapon  only  to  be 
■>^iB  Iks  last  rewrt.  It  is  sad  to  see  monks 
Pbck  to  the  world,  especially  if,  after  doing 
Htbjr^aintkeir  monastic  (Uess.  The  lower 
°>>t»B  lets  a  better  example.  ^  Aves  ipsae 
%iBt  iitdoe  suos.  Amant  ferae  locum  quibus 
^snte  nat.**  As  usual,  he  is  energetic  in  his 
^^  to  tke  human  element  in  religion.  ^  Use 
}mt  vilL  Resist  the  deviL  Cherish  all  graces, 
^noOr  obedience  and  humility."  *<guanto 
^  ancfiaitts  in  studio,  tanto  ille  apponet 
^JvZ«iiiD;  quanto  nos  apposnerimus  ad  dili- 
f^^m  taato  ille  addet  ad  gloriam.  Qui  habeiy 
^^^HL'  With  this  admonition  may  be 
^>M  Sermmm  mx  ad  MoMcho9^  which  certainly 
■oe  to  kave  been  addressed  to  the  community 
*  UriaS)  wkik  Faustus  presided  over  it.  (These 
«>  iQ  giren  in  the  Pabr,  BitU,  Max,  ubi  supra 
R^  ^7;  abo  by  Martene  and  Dnrandus  in 
^  8eripk)r.  et  JimwrneHtor.  amplis^,  CoUectio, 
**ix.p.  142,  Paris,  1733;  by  Brockie,  Codex 
hitnm,  append,  p.  469.  Aug.  Vind.  1739  ; 
*d  ^  BasBsge,  Theea'tue  Monumemtorum,  torn, 
^f  3S4.  Amst.  1725.) 
^  tiyai  adobjecta  qHOedam  de  RatUme  Fidei 
^^«'^— Tki^  a  an  epistle  consisting  of  two 
^[<tb»  M  dist'iict  firom  each  other,  that  several 
'^  I  bre,  with  Oennadius,  regarded  them  as 
twatiaes.     The  former  part  is  a  brief 


statement  of  the  case  against  Arianism.  it 
explains  the  distinction  between  Peraoma  and 
Natwra  in  reference  to  our  Lord's  Incarnation, 
and  appears  to  be  addressed  to  an  orthodox,  but 
perplexed  friend,  whom  the  author  treats  as  a 
superior.  The  second  portion  is  metaphysical, 
and  discusses  the  nature  of  the  soul,  which 
Faustus  seems  to  pronounce  material.  Claudius 
Mimertus,  in  his  be  Statu  Ammae,  wrote  against 
Faustus  on  this  point.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  Faustus  may  not  have  meant  more  than  to 
draw  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Creator 
and  the  creature;  arguing,  as  he  does,  nihil 
eredendum  incorpot'eum  praeter  Deum,  (This  is 
given  in  the  Pair,  BibL  Max.  and  has  also  been 
published  in  the  collection  of  ancient  French 
ecclesiastical  writers  edited  by  P.  Pithoo, 
Paris,  1586.) 

6.  BomHia  de  8.  Maximi  XatKft&us.— This 
eulogy  of  the  person,  whom  Faustus  twice 
succeeded,  has  been,  by  a  singular  mistake, 
ascribed  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa.  [EuSEbius 
Emgbunsis.]  But  this  Eusebius  died  about  A.D. 
360,  a  century  before  the  death  of  Maximus,  and 
before  the  existence  of  the  famous  monastery  ot 
Lerins.  fit  is  given  in  another  patristic  col* 
lection,  the  BM.  Magn,  Pair,  published  at 
Cologne  in  1618,  torn.  v.  pt.  1.) 

7.  Epistiolae,  (These,  to  the  number  of  nine* 
teen,  are  also  given  in  the  collection  just  itened 
(ilrid,  X.  part  v.),  and  a  selection  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Lyons  Pair.  Bibl,  Max.  cited  through* 
out  this  notice.)  That  to  Lucidus  has  already 
been  described.  The  one  addressed  to  Cratius 
given  by  H.  Canisius  Qn  his  Antiqnae  Lectiones, 
tom.  V.  and  reproduosd  by  Basnago  %Un  aupra} 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Gennadius  de* 
scribes  Gratius  as  a  Mestorian,  but  his  errors, 
apparently  resulting  rather  from  ignorance 
than  wilfulness,  seem  more  akin  to  those  of 
Eutyches.  The  other  epistles  of  Faustus  touch 
upon  problems  of  metaphysics  and  theology,  but 
do  not  make  any  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  their  author. 

Taking  Faustus  of  Kiez  as  an  ecclesiastic  and 
as  a  writer,  we  have  before  us  this  phenomenon. 
Here  is  a  man  of  unimpeachablv  good  character ; 
of  an  earnest,  active,  ascetic  life;  orthodox  on 
the  central  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
even  suffering  exile  for  it  as  a  confessor;  bnt 
stigmatized  as  a  semi-Pelagian,  and  consequently 
by  many  authorities,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
denied  the  title  of  saint.  But  his  own  flock  at 
Riez,  deeply  moved  by  his  life  and  preaching, 
and  warmly  attached  to  his  memory,  insisted  on 
giving  him  at  least  a  local  cauonization.  To 
them  he  was  Sunctus  Faiuttus  Beieneia;  they 
erected  a  basilica,  dedicated  in  his  name,  and  kept 
Jan.  18  as  the  anniversary  of  his  festival. 

The  decision  of  this  question  will  depend  upon 
the  verdict  pcused  by  the  stodent  on  the  school 
to  which  Faustus  belonged,  [v.  Scmi-Pelagiams.] 
In  the  case  of  Arianism  it  is  possible  to  answd 
with  an  emphatic  affirmative  or  negative  to  tlte 
really  essential  question  put  by  Alius,  via.  is 
the  Redeemer,  or  is  he  not,  only  a  creature  ? 
Rut  Pelagianism  and  semi-Pelagianism  involve 
questions  of  degree,  and  cannot  be  thus  tren* 
chantly  stated.  The  excellent  life  of  Faustus 
does  not  prove  (any  more  than  that  of  Pelagius 
himselO  that  he  may  not  have  written  »nm« 
dangerous,  if  n  jt  absolutely  heretica.,  statementa 
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MDOniing  iDui'i  htt  aitiicr.    Bat  tin  folTow- 

ir  3t.  Angnitinc  wu— u  u  mutj  nan'  bcUeri — 

bMriyed     b;  hii   oppotitiou   to    Pelagiiu    iato 

■oDw   eitnTSguicei,   the   roctloii  in  Sonthgni 

Oinl  muit  be  In  ftut  ucribed  to  th«  iDflnma) 

ofthiici 

Hh  Bod  tith  ceutariu 

Buns  Mid  tbat  of  hi*  follDwen,  St.  Hilary  ud 

St.  Proiper,  wm  m  grrat,  that  thcH  vho  murd 

entire  Kqnincence   in   their    riewt    wen 

faTADTvblj  regarded  at  Rome.     In  a  later 

DiDch  of  the  learning  of  the  Fnnch  fell 


(he  editon  of  the  Lfoiu  BibtiatJuaa  Patr-m, 
Matalii  AleiutdaT,  and  Tillemont.  The  Jui>«' 
Ditt  aehool  ba*  m  mKaj  claimi  npoa  our  admiTa- 
tlon  and  mpeet  that  in  »iii«  quartan  it  teemi 
to  be  awoniad  that  ita  dedsiona  on  all  inch 
qlMtiou  are  final.  Thii,  hnweier,  can  hardlr 
pTOTe  to  be  the  nllioute  verdict  of  impartial 
ailtorr-  The  apologiea  made  bj  learned  Jenitt, 
inch  ai  Sinnond,  on  behalf  of  Fauitni,  maf 
bf  eome  be  rleired  with  luiplcion,  ai  coning 
from  ■  partial  twnrce  ;   bnt  It  ii  haidlv  ponible 


enj  t 


It  the 


■J  Tillem 


much  more  itranglf  imbaed  witb  partiBinihip 
and  a  diipoaitlon  in  pfjui  interpretari.  BaroDi  lu 
remindi  hu  readeri  that  Kanitni  vrote  before 
tba  date  of  the  lecond  Connd)  of  Onnge, 
preiided  orer  bj  St.  CaenrlDi  [CAEiAtirDi], 
(which  did  «>  mncb  to  lull  the  diipate*  on 
prsdeati nation),  and  rather  leaui  towardi  allow- 
ing the  citlHu  of  Riei  to  hare  their  way, 
and  continae  their  honu^e  to  hi*  niemorj. 
"ManeaBt  Igitar  Vauto  iotegra  nn  iita,  nee 
«i  Dottrii  wriptii  MDtiat  praejndieiam."  The 
eudlnil  do«s  not  leem  to  par  regard  to  the 
letter  of  pope  Honniadai  to  Foweuor,  wbich 
tendi,  to  >ar  the  leait,  in  the  oppoiite  direction. 
Bnt,  if  eoDlTDnted  bj  it,  Baronini  might  perhap* 
hare  talim  refuge  in  the  conrenient  re>o>n«, 
that  tbe  biihop  of  Rome  wa>  here  writing  onlr 
a*  a  prirate  doctor,  and  not  prononnciag  a  deci' 
rion  «c  taVadri.-  [J.  O.  C] 

PAUSTUSCIS)  II.,  fifth  bithi^  of  Riei,  mc- 
eeeding  Contnineliiiaus,  and  rollowed  by  £me- 
terini.  Ha  waa  repreaenled  at  the  fifth  conndl 
of  Orlaaat,  A.D.  549,  bj  Claadiasni,  a  deacon. 
(Manii,  ii.  137  t  Oatt.  Vhriit.  I.  i{»3.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

FAUBTUS  <!»),  twenty-rourtb  bi.hop  of 
Aneh,  ancceeding  Panlinns  and  followed  b; 
Fabini.  He  wai  preient  at  the  KOond  coandl  of 
Hilcon  (SB5),  and  died  the  ume  ^ear.  There  ii  a 
FNuttna,  wboK  praiiei  ai  tbe  bniUer  of  a  church 
of  Ht.  Martin,  are  long  by  VeuHUtlni  FortUDatui 
(JfiK.  lib.  i.  cap.  4  in  HIttne,  Fatr.  Ul.  liXivlii. 
67),  itho  may  poBiblf  he  thin  blahop.  (Greg. 
Tut.  ffitt.  FroM.  Tiii.  29 ;  Uanai,  ii.  S57 ;  Gall. 
C«rM.  1.  Ms.)  [8.  k.  B.] 

PAUSTUS  (U),  ST.,  fifth  blahop  of  Tarbei 
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neceeding  Ametjoa,  ftHapt  aboot  tht  (Som  el 
the  6th  cmtnrf .  Alf  we  know  sf  him  bd<rin4 
from  the  tegendarf  life  of  St.  Uearioa  Uailbdpit, 
whom  he  tanght,  and  who  after  hla  rctsiB  Ens 
eiil*  to  Vjctu^aliai  (Aire)  mmdaed  with  Ua 
till  hi*  death.  Thii  life,  whkb  b  verfW  M 
Bemardu  Onido,  »a>  Brat  pabUehad  br  IM». 
and  la  akao  to  be  fbnnd  in  Boll.  Ada  SS.  Aag.  ri. 
48.  Nothing  tnutworthj  la  kmnra  of  ?— itai, 
end  hliiDcceaaon  aresnkBowu  erea  by  anaetUI 
Sanonloi,  tuwarda  tbe  cioee  of  the  Mh  cHtur. 
(SuA.  Chntl.  i.  1236.)  [S.  A.  &] 

FAUBTUS  (IfX  commem.  Oct  4,  s  deaceo 
and  martyr,  with  hii  Icllow  ilawiiia.  Gaim, 
Unaebini,  and  Chaeremon  and  many  otlicn,<Ut- 
ciplea,  pTDbably,  of  Dioujraiai  bsbap  of  Aki- 
aiidria,  when  bead  of  tbe  etlebrateii  catadietical 
Kbool  in  that  oty,  itJi.  233-Z47  [I>iOiiTaiii(6)]. 
Thtj  anOered,  lome  ia  the  Deeian  pHMcatJeo, 
A.O.  aSO  {Merahig.  OratcX  h  '    ' 


Valeri 


Id  Galliei 


0.2*».m 


FAU8TU8  (18),  oomnemorated  Sept.  6,  an 
tyr  at  Alexandria,  with  Uacarini  and  othtn 
nnder  Dedus,  Valerina  being  prefect  of  (Im  dt* 
{itenoicg.  firrUE.  Sirlet.)  [a  T.  &] 

FAUBTUS  (IT),  commniontedJwlyltf,  mi 
tjr  under  Dcdni.  He  laSered  hj  eaveifiiiea 
{Magiia  Qrtma  Ueaoea :  Martiir.  Bamammt 
Boll.  Jcfa  ^  JdL  it.  124.)  [O.  T.  &^ 

FAUBTUS  (IS),  oomnwmoiBlad  A>c.  1.  mai 
%ji  at  Etome  with  Bcdb*  mad  otboti  at  tbe  mia 
time  at  pope  Stephen,  nnder  Valerian.  {Marfy 
Bmlae,  Uanaidi ;  Enaeb.  H.  X.  ni.  10.) 

[a  T.  Rl 
FAU8TU8  (19),  martyred  at  CanUra  wit 
JannariuiandNiirtlalii.  ibeir  fewl  is  plwsed  h 
the  BollandieU  OB  Oct.  13,  bnt  thtOMbte  Ofia 
and  the  moat  ancient  Spmiab  breriarM*  gii 
Sept.  28.  Tbe  daU  of  their  martj^m 
nncertain.  Tile  point*,  howorer,  throw  light  a 
it,  (I)  a  rene  of  Pradentlaa,  which  prvbabl 
releti  lo  them  ("Cordnha  Aaiaelam  dabit  • 
Zoellnm,  Trtmjai  imviiat:"  et.  Prnd^^  JW 
tti!j>A.  Uymn  4,  IS) ;  (3)  the  mentia  of  •*  aaen 
llaiimi  imperatOret "  in  aeme  USS.  of  thm  AM 
which  woDld  teem  to  fit  tbe  I>iecletla>  pern 
Dutian,  Tamajo  de  Salamr  (Jfartyr.  Bi^. 
Oct,  13)  giret  tht  date  aa  9M,  bnt  with  eqn 
confidence  he  maket  them  krothen  and  tk*  mm 
of  St.  MarceUu  and  SL  Noaa.  The  fint  ra] 
potition  aeema  diipotrd  of  by  the  word  "  aosjeta* 
in  the  Acta  applied  lo  tht  bond  hetwewi  Umi 
and  the  conneiion  with  St.  Uareeilin  pr»l<aW 
ariiei  from  the  coafuaed  noticea  of  than  in  tl 
Uartyrologiai,  where  three  other  Miljia 
Cbalcedon  than  the  lame  day,  one  of  wb^ 
it  umod  Uattcliut,  and  they  appear  •ndlcq 
confuted  with  lach  other  and  with  lb*  G«a4a*l 

tyre.     Thete  wai  a  charch  in  ttieir  hoaww: 

lora  in  the  fith  ccntBry  (Jtnunab  &■ 
m  of  St.  Ealugiu,  cap.  B,  lib.  %%  >Bd  I 
ida  in  the  1th,  if  the  dMsment  kmnru  I 
Pita  tt  Jf^.  Pair.  Emirit.  (£qi.  S^gr.  x| 
&8)  ia  to  be  tmatad.  On  tbe  ootev 
lorabySt.l'i '    - 
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hfimd  \n  it  Not.  21,  157S.  (Floret,  Etf 
S^tiSf  Tol.  X.  321,  508 ;  BolL  AA.  S8.  Oct 
iil3;  the  Acta  are  gives  at  t  2436  of  the  finr 
Uth-oeatwf  Smetoraky  whieh  in  Florex's  timi 
m  still  ii  the  nioBastayof  Cardena,  but  if  now 
iBt]ieBntJliu.A<iait.MSS.25,6iX>.  See  also 
Jfapi,  IdoB^  Ufoard.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

MBTDS  (ftt^  one  of  a  company  of  martyn 
It  iflghw  k  pooBMokg  Africa  in  the  Diocle- 
tiu  penecaliQa,«oe0i4iH4o  the  Acia  Martifrum 
jnMag  to  be  dniwa  fr«B  the  proMBMilar 
nasnk,  tod  quoted  by  Baroi^w.  (i^an.  X  JE. 
303,mTi)  f^&3 


FiUSTUB  (tl),  martyr,  April  16.  [Saba- 
woi,  Muma  or.] 

FAU8TU8  (SS),  coamcmorated  Nor.  26, 
yokpi  identitti  with  the  Faostus  of  Oct.  4 
{h.  \S>)f  a  presbyter  and  martyr  at  Alexandria, 
«it&  Diss  and  Ammonias,  wno  suffered  under 
Muniiu,  Ajx.  30a,  at  the  time  when  Peter, 
Uflpof  thtl  dty,  was  also  pot  to  death  by  his 
eaButi  (Jfart^.,  Adonis,  (Jsuardi;  Eoseb. 
iLJ:  TOL  la.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FAUSTUS  (SS),  commemorated  Sept.  8, 
Birtjr  at  Aatloch  with  Timothy  (^Martyr. 
CcBufi),  eaUed  Faostinus  {Martyr,  Bedae),  and 
fautiaiuitf  (MttHifr.  Hieron.>  [O.  T.  S.] 

FAUSTUS  (U>,  commemorated  Nor.  19,  an 
i^ri  4fiicon  and  martyr.    (Mctrtyr.  Usoardl.) 

ro  T  S.1 

FAU8Tl]8  (U),  probably  a  monk,  the  biearer 
<f  t  ktter  firom  St  Aagmtine  to  hia  iriend  Boni- 
bdai,  the  tribune,  from  whom  he  had  brought 
t  tetter  to  Angnstine  requesting  his  advice, 
tUkilX    (Aug.  jrj>.  189.)  [H.W.  P.] 

FA17STU8  (M),  monk  of  Constantinople,  son 
if  Ulaatos.  "Die  fiither,  who  had  been  a  soldier 
Q  tkt  tiine  of  the  emperor  Theodonius,  was 
paraded  to  embrace  a  monastic  life  by  St. 
■ttev  of  Constantinople.  Faustus  followed 
Rumple,  and  was  shorn  by  his  own  father. 
B«tb  lired  hi  the  greatest  credit  with  the  ero- 
fnt  ud  the  senate,  and  miracles  are  recorded 
if  tWoL  Faostus  was  commemorated  on  Aug.  3. 
(BmI  Mtmd.)  [C.  H.] 

FAUSTUS  (IT),  a  deacon  mentioned  by  Syne> 
*u.biihopof  Ptolemais  in  Cyrenaica,  who  praises 
^dogr  (or  heading  their  flocks  against  their 
<^3Bei  when  the  soldiers  would  not  come  for- 
*vi  tad  oommenda  above  all  the  valour  of  the 
^%  (^xAfKwvys)  Faustus,  who  was  the  fore- 
*^  eombatiuit.  (Synesius,  Ep,  122,  in  Migne, 
^ttnl  Graec  IzvL  259;  OeiUier,  Awt  Sacr, 
Ti.3L)  [L.  D.] 

Faustus  (SSX  *  presbyter  and  archiman- 
^  tf  Conitaatinople,  ranking  first  among 
t^eNt«i|iorary  holders  of  that  office.  In  the 
7^  Uk  448  Eotyches,  the  heretic,  endea- 
*^<nd  to  tecnre  his  support,  in  common  with 
i^^the  other  archimandrites  of  Constan- 
^»^  for  hn  views.  With  thU  object  he 
■■tnaad  a  tom^  to  which  he  tried  to  induce 
%  vdrinndp  «8  to  subscribe.  When  £uty 
^ifHlai(*^08tantinos  and  Kleusinius,  came 
^  iM«i  they  described  the  document  as 
**l^tkNi  af  th«  aith  of  the  three  hun* 


dred  and  eighteen  [Fathers  of  Nicaea]  smd  of 
the  Fathers  of  Ephesus:**  ^Let  me  have  it,' 
said  Faustus,  '*  to  compare  with  the  copies  whi(^ 
I  have  of  the  decrees  of  those  councils  **  This, 
however,  they  would  not  allow,  and  retired. 
When  narrating  this  incident  to  messengers 
from  the  archbishop  Flavian,  Faustus  added, 
*'  As  to  us,  we  are  the  children  of  the  church, 
and  have,  after  God,  but  one  fiither,  our 
archbishop."  (Ubbe,  CkmcUia,  iv.  211;  TiUe- 
mont,  zv.  501.)  This  Faustus,  with  Martin, 
a  brother  archimandrite,  enjoyed  the  especial 
osttAdenoe  of  Leo  L  He  wrote  to  him, 
Hartin  and  the  other  archimandrites,  in  June 
AJO.  448,  i|(ainst  the  heresy  of  Eutyches  (Leo 
Mag.  Ep,  ^  S59,  Mlgme).  He  addresses  them 
again  in  October,  alter  tha^  Robber  Council,*' 
exhorting  them  to  constaacyX^  ^1,  957).  He 
writes  again  to  Faustus  and  Mattin  in  March, 
450  (£>.  61,  983),  in  answer  to  a  letter  fhMa 
them,  in  the  same  strain.  Again  in  July  he 
writes  to  all  the  archimandrites  complaining  of 
the  silence  of  Anatolitts  and  the  bishopa  who  con- 
secrated him  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  as  to 
his  having  given  adequate  evidence  of  orthodoxy 
{Ep.  71,  1012).  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  an 
undated  letter  to  Faustus  alone  {Ep,  72,  1016), 
praising  his  faith  and  constancy,  and  in  Novem« 
ber  he  wrote  to  Faustus  and  Martin  (^.  75, 
1022),  saying  how  intolerable  to  the  Western 
bishops  was  the  action  of  the  **  Robber  Council  ** 
at  Ephesus.  In  AJ>.  451  Faustus,  with  eighteen 
other  orthodox  archimandrites  of  Constantinople, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Marcian  against 
the  Eutychians,  asking  him,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  that  heresy,  to  allow  them 
to  subjeA  its  monastic  sumwrters  to  the  rules  of 
monastic  discipline  (rocr  vrevfiarijcoit  tAw 
fwwaxSm  ipois\  and  if  they  are  obstinately  contu- 
macious to  punish  them  as  they  deserve;  they 
asked  also  that  a  certain  cave  to  which  the 
Eutychians  seem  to  have  retired  (JlvBa  ol  $fiptm9*7s 
acoroiieovo'i)  might  be  handed  over  to  them 
(Labbe,  iv.  531).  After  the  meeting  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  the  bishopa 
there  assembled  summoned  Faustus,  among  other 
orthodox  archimandrites,  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
council  when  Carosus  and  the  other  Eutychian 
archimandrites  were  summoned  befbre  it.  Their 
names  appear  as  subscribing  to  the  deposition  ot 
Eutyches,  in  Act  i.  of  the  oounciL  [C.  G.] 

FAUSTUS  (S9)  (FAuniNUB),  the  Latin  form 
of  the  Irish  Comoali* 

faustus  (80),  monk  of  Agaunum  (St  Man- 
rice)  in  the  Valais,  accompanied  his  abbat,  St. 
Severinus,  on  a  journey  to  Paris  to  visit  king 
Clovis  I.,  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  Severinus  died 
on  the  return  journey  at  Chiteau-Landon,  where 
Faustus  appears  to  have  established  himself  in- 
stead of  returning  to  Agaunum.  At  the  age  of 
sixtv  he  wrote  a  life  of  Sevennus,  r»  A.D.  523-4, 
at  the  command  of  Childebert,  who  had  built  a 
church  over  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  Tnis  work 
was  corrected  and  adorned  by  some  oue  whose 
name  is  unknown,  at  the  suggestion  of  Magnus 
bishop  of  Sens,  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen> 
tury,  and  in  this  new  form  is  published  bv 
the  Bollandists  (AA.  88,  Feb.  ii.  547).  Tne 
original  work  in  its  imperfect  state  has  been 
t  lited  by  MabUlon  {Acta  88.  0.  8.  B.  p.  568^  but 
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ioiib^  b#v«  been  thrown  on  iti  gcnnineiiMf  (ffiit, 
litt.  de  la  Fnmci,  iU.  111>  Care  {Scnpt,  Eod, 
I  574)  wrongly  identi^w  this  Faostni  with 
Ip'aostua  CaMinanii^  who  lirad  half  a  centunr 
later,  [U  D.J 

FAU13TXJS  (81),  CA68TKENSIS,  an  Italian 
oontided  in  childhood  by  his  parent  to  St.  Bene- 
4ict  to  be  brought  np  in  the  monastexT  of  Monte 
Cassino ;  ▲.D.  543  he  was  sent  by  the  taint  to 
take  par^  in  th«  fonndation  of  the  mon(utery  of 
Glanieuil  in  Anjon,  the  first  Benedictine  esta* 
blishment  in  France,  of  which  St.  Mapr  was  th^ 
^bbat.  After  a  sojourn  there  of  forty-six  years, 
Fanstus  rettimed  to  Italy,  and  took  up  his  resj« 
4e9ce  in  the  tateran  monastary,  whither  the 
monks  of  Monte  Catsipo  had  retired  afier  their 
monastery  had  been  destroyed,  and  th^re  he  died, 
He  is  reTere4  as  a  saint  (AA.  6^'.  Boll.  Feb.  ij. 
$39-841).  Uf  wrota  a  life  of  St,  Manr  after 
llis  return  to  Jtaly,  wfejch  is  printed  by  th^  Bol- 
landUts(AA,  ^V  Jan,  L  }039-}051X  tnd  con- 
^ains  as  ^  preface  »  short  an^biogr^phy.  Soma 
doubts  hare  been  cast  on  thf  genninenesp  of  this 
W^tkf  bpt  ifithout  good  re^apn;  Odo  (Endea) 
ibbat  of  Olanfeuii  rewrote  the  work,  altering 
only  the  style  and  not  (he  facts,  4.D.  863 ;  there 
)s  no  cause  for  unpposing  (hat  he  is  the  actpiil 
author  of  the  work,  and  thai  Faustns  is  only  a 
preature  of  his  imagination.  The  work  i«  dedi- 
cated to  ;ill  roonkp  of  (he  f;ast  imd  West,  and 
mentions  (he  Apprpral  of  pope  Boniface,  either 
(he  third  or  fonr(h  of  that  name.  Care  wrongly 
{dentines  this  Faustus  wi(h  Faus(us  of  Agapnum, 
who  was  over  s|^ty  ye^rs  of  age  4.D.  5^3. 
(Ceillier,  Aut.  Sacr.  xi.  6J0-12 ;  Hist.  Xi«,  de  la 
france,  iii.  496 ;  C»ve,  iknpt,  ^od,  I  574.) 

[U  Dg 

FAU3TUS  (88),  BT..  abbat  of  St.  Lucia, 
pear  Syracuse,  cir.  a.d.  607 ;  spcceeded  by  h)s 
disciple  Zosimus,  afterwards  bishpp  of  Syracuse. 
(Pirri,  Sic.  Sacr.  I  608;  Cajetanus,  Acfa  SS 
Sicut.  I  223 :  Bo|L  Acta  i9&  6  Sep.  U.  686.) 

[C.  H.] 

FAU8TU8  (83),  ft  man  of  posi(ion,  probably  a 
4ecurion  at  Autpn,  ifho,  together  with  his  son 
3yrophorian,  is  ttaid  to  haT0  entertained  St. 
Andochps  (Andochius)  4nd  hiff  oompanionp  when 
(hey  came  preaching  the  Gospel  dpring  the  reigp 
of  the  emperpr  Marcps  A^relius,  A.D*  161-180, 
qr  else  during  (h4(  of  Caracalla,  211-217.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  he  received  baptism  at 
(he  hands  of  (he  missiomuries,  and  interred  their 
bodies  when  ^hey  suffered  mftr(^rdom  shortly 
afterwards,  and  composed  a  memorial  of  their 
work.  Bp(  (h^  existing  4<^  of  St.  Andoohns 
fod  his  companions  uni  confess^ly  of  a  later 
date.  (Hist,  Litt,  de  fq  France,  I  part  i.  294 ; 
4A.  SS.  BqM  tU  Sep(.  663-677.)  [l^  P.] 

FAU8TUS  (84X  a  Manichaean  doctor  who 
Tisited  Carthage  A.D.  383.  Ha  was  an  African  by 
birth,  a  native  of  Milevis,  and  pf  humble  oHgin, 
but  A  man  of  some  attainments,  great  dialectic 
ability,  and  considerable  eloquence.  Augustine, 
who  had  then  been  a  Manichaean  some  nine 
years,  hud  long  wished  to  see  him,  and  on  his 
arrival  he  at  onpe  placed  himself  under  hi«  in- 
strnction.  The  only  etfect  which  ha  produced 
upon  his  gifted  pupil,  however,  was  to  **  loosen 
the  snare"  in  which  he  had  been  ao  long  «n« 
tangled,  and  so  dissatisfy  him  with  Manichaeism 
that  he  soon  Anally  broke  with  it     (Angoatin. 
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I  Omfeu.  r,  3,  6,  7;  Contr.  FumH,  Jfnmkk.  i,\ 
Retract.  iL  7.) 

Faustna  was  stUl  at  Carthage  A.D.  886,  wh«« 
he  was  indicted  as  a  Manichaean  be^re  Meaai* 
anus,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  but  escaped  tba 
extreme  penalty  to  which  he  was  exposed,  ai 
the  interc^sion  of  the  Christians  who  had  in* 
formed  against  him,  and  hu  punishment  was 
commuted  to  exile  |n  an  island  (Apgustin.  Ccmtr, 
Faust,  Mttnich.  v.  8).  Many  years  afterwards  a 
book  which  Faustus  had  written  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Augustine  by  some  of  hia  brethrav 
and  «t  their  request  he  wrote  a  reply  to  it,  a 
copy  of  which  he  sent  to  Jerome  AS>.  400 
(OomIf.  Fau»t,  n.  a.  207  e(  seq. ;  Ep,  IxxxiL). 

P".  W.  D.] 

FAUSTUS  (85),  ANICIU8  ACILIU8 
GLABBIO,  prefect  of  Rome  a.d.  425.  To  him 
was  addressed  one  of  the  four  edicts  iaaiied  is 
the  name  of  Valenthiian  III.  at  Aqpileia,  imma* 
diately  after  the  cruel  murder  of  John^  tka 
successor  of  Honorius,  in  that  city  (flod,  Tkeod, 
XVI.  V.  62,  July  17,  A.D.  425  {  aee  also  68, 
Ans.  4,  and  64,  Aug.  6,  and  ii.  42,  July  8| 
FhUostorg.  JET.  E.  xiL  11,  ed.  Gothofred.  and  Dim. 
ib.  p.  438).  It  commands  all  Manichaeans,  he- 
retics, and  sohismatici,  to  be  driren  from  tha 
city,  and  especially  those  who  perr-ttently  with* 
hold  themselves  from  oommnoioti  with  tha 
*i  venerable  pope.*'  Fanstus  was  ala)  consul  ▲.». 
428  in  conjunction  wi(h  Theodoaius  II  (Corstni, 
Ser.  PtaeJ,  344,)  \y.  W.  D.J 

FAUSTUS  (86),  ^  Roman  senator,  consul,  A.D. 
483,  to  whom,  10  oopjunction  with  Svmmachns, 
Avitus  bishop  of  Vienne,  addresses  a  letter  (^Ep, 
xxxi.)  in  the  name  of  the  Gallic  hierarchy,  npon 
the  spbject  of  the  synod  whieh  deposed  pope 
Symmachus.    (M)gne,  Patrol,  lix.  247.) 

[E.  M.  T.] 

FAUSTUS  (87),  master  of  (he  household  (a 
Theodoric,  who,  on  taking  the  ti(le  of  king  after 
the  capture  oi  Ravenna  a,d.  493,  despatched  him 
as  an  embassador  to  the  emperor  Anastasins  In 
the  article  G £14X91^8  an  account  is  given  ol 
the  part  he  took  in  that  pope's  commupicationa 
with  Constantinople,  [L.  D.] 

FAVENTIUS  (1),  the  lessee  of  the  wood  of 
Paratiana,  a  place  twenty-five  Roman  miles  from 
Rnsiccadft,  in  Knmidia  (Ant.  lUn.  19, 3).  Appre* 
bending  injury  from  the  proprietor,  perhaps  op 
account  of  debt  [FAaciysj,  Uiough  we  are  not 
informed  aa  to  the  true  capye*  he  took  rei  «ge  in 
the  churcl)  precinct  of  Hippo  Regius;  but 
becoming  in  course  of  time  more  careless  as  tc 
his  movemfnts,  he  was  one  day,  while  on  h|it 
way  from  sppper  with  a  (rif nd,  apprehended  by 
Florentinus,  tne  official  of  the  court  of  Afrkfi, 
i|nd  detaincMl  in  custody.  For  some  days  his 
place  of  confinement  was  unknown,  and  St. 
Augpstine  wrote  to  Cresconina,  probably  tha 
trihpne  of  the  s^tvcoast,  a  Christian,  to  complain 
of  violation  of  \ht  privilege  of  sanctuary,  to 
learn  thf  place  of  his  confinement,  and  to  take 
step!  for  enabling  him  to  avail  himaelf  of  the 
law  of  Theodosiui,  by  which  he  might  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  thirty  days  under  partial  restraint 
with  libertv  to  arrange  his  afiaim  Cresooniti^ 
sent  some  «uldiers,  but  the  priaento  had  beer 
removed ;  and  the  messenger  sen|  ^  second  iimt| 
when  the  place  of  confinement   had   b#v  4  dii' 
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mm^  VM  forbidden  by  PlorcnUntis  to  iee 

\m.  iofiituM  tbeb  wrote  u  lecond  letter,  hj  a 
fpAjttt  M/Btd  Coelcrtinni,  retuindlng  Floren- 
twsvBKvliAt  sharply  of  tie  state  of  the  law, 
M4ha  ovD  dity  in  tke  matter.  Bat  the 
p^  hd  already  remored  hit  prisoner,  and 
iipitiiii  WM  afraid  lest,  as  Ms  opponent  was  a 
9k  BO,  Farentins  might  suffer  some  personal 
-ijuj.  Is  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  any  un- 
^  ^Bg  in  the  matter,  he  wrote  to  Fortu- 
Btm,  Ushop  of  Cirta,  the  chief  town  of 
Iwat&k  and  scat  of  goremjikent,  to  undertake 
\k  arrict  of  deliTering  and  reading  to 
itsinataij  ths  oonsalar  of  the  proYince,  a 
Custiu,  &  letter  requesting  him  to  delay  the 
kviig  of  the  case,  and  to  anqoire  whether  the 
li*  BCDtioned  above  had  hMn  duly  observed. 
Tk  kter  to  Gensrosna  is  an  admirable  specimen 
^  R^aed  and  respectfnl  admonition  as  to  his 
^tij  ai  a  Chriitian  judge,  »s  is  the  ona  to 
^ka^Jamci  grare  and  dignified,  but  coortaous, 
*^  for  his  neglect  of  the  law.  (Aug.  Epp, 
llUli,  115, 116;  Co(L  Thsodoi.  \%.  2,  6.) 

PH.  W.  P.T 
FATENTIU8  (S),  bishop  of  Begium  Lepidi 
(i*^  IB  the  Duchy  of  Modena),  present  at  the 
t^sdlbdd  onder  Eusebias  of  Milan,  a.d.  451 
(W  Hag.  Ep.  97, 1062,  Migne).  [a  O.] 

UYIUL   [Fafila.] 

mORimiS,  CarthtgiDlaa  acolyta  (Cyp. 
k^y  [Philumekot.]  [LW.  B.] 

reACHTNACH(FEOTAC,  Ann.  mt\  abbat 
ifFiAktf,  now  Fore,  co.  Westmeath,  died  A.D. 
^1  (Fflsr  Moit,  by  O'Douovan,  A.D.  776,  i.  381). 

[J.  G.] 

FEADHACH  (Feoach,  Ann.  Ult  Fettach, 
mHioi),  MB  of  Comae,  and  abbat  of  I^nth, 
*i«8t«od  Dnleek,died  A.D.  789  {Four  Mast,  by 
^I*ima,  AJX  784,  i  391 ;  Lanigan,  Ch.  Hist, 
^■^m\  [J.  G.] 

fEAMMOB,  Tirgin.    [Bi^th.] 
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HIATUS,  bishop  of  Orleans  in  the  5th 
'Bitv?,  between  St.  Magnus  and  Gratianns 
i«l  car.  Tiii.  1413>  [C.  a] 

JKEDIOmS  (FiDiOLUS),  fourth  bishop  of 
«3««,  socoMding  St.  Melanius  and  followed  by 
Mihas,  sobccribed  the  5th  cooncil  of  Orleans, 
*Ao49.  (Mawi,  ix.  136  \  GalL  Christ.  xW,  740.) 

f  S.  A.  B.] 

^^ONIAf  commemoTBted  Jane  25,  martyr 
f||f  iWetian,  a.Di.  304,  She  is  said  to  hare 
'"^  it  Kisihis  m  Mesopotamia,  where  she  was  a 
J^ff  of  a  rsligious  house  and  celebrated  for  her 
■■^tpHy,  and  charity.  Diocletian  suspect- 
>|ty«iBf  man  of  noble  &mily  named  Lysi- 
''^sf  I  secret  inclination  to  Christianity, 
,*^fe>ti  the  distant  East  to  prove  his  fidelity 
*  ini  by  uprooting  the  Christian  faith. 
Ms  obedienoa  he  entrusted  the  chief 
Batter  to  the  hands  of  the  young 
iad  guardian,  Selenus,  an  ambitious, 
mi  crael  man.  HaTing  arrived  at 
Ittler  went  rigorously  to  wotk  while 
'teiKiti  endeavoured  to  temper  the 
ftl^^evlkD.  Sf Itoos,  bUttpg  airested 


Febronla,  was  so  struck  with  her  beauty  that  ha 
offiered  her  the  hand  of  Lysimachus  in  marriage, 
and,  upon  her  refusal  to  accept  It  or  to  sacrifice, 
put  her  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  turments. 
Stung  with  remorsa,  Selenus  committed  suicide, 
while  Lvsimachus  sought  baptism  and  became  a 
monk.  Her  Acts  pmfess  to  be  the  work  of  an  eye« 
witness,  and  member  of  the  same  monastery, 
named  Thomais.  Thev  were  originally  written 
in  Syriac  or  Greek.  (Boll.  AA,  8S,  Jun.  v.  17- 
34 ;  Symeon  Metaphrastas ;  Menolog,  Oraec. ;  Cal, 
Byxant.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

F£3BUARIUi!§,  lishop  of  Lerida,  signs  the 
acta  of  the  council  held  at  Lerida  in  A.i>.  546 
(not  524  as  Dahn  and  others  have  it,  see  Tejada 
y  Ramiro,  Coieoc  de  Can,  ii.  146),  attended  by 
eight  bishops  and  one  proxy,  and  presided  over  by 
Sergius,  metropolitan  of  Tarragona.  (Florex, 
Esp.  Sagr.  xlvL  99,  170;  Hefele,  CwdUsnge* 
schichtej  ii.  683;  Agnirre-Catalani,  iii.  171.) 

[M.  A.  W.] 

FECHIN,    FEICHIN,    FEIGHIN,    ST. 

Besides  the  following  there  are  other  Feichins  ox 
Fechins  commemorated  in  the  Irish  Calendars, 
at  Feb.  22,  Aug.  2,  and  Dec.  28. 

(1)  Fechin,  abbat  of  Fobhar  or  Fore,  was  a 
zealous  labourer  for  Christ  in  the  west  of  (^n* 
naught  in  the  seventh  century,  and  his  name  is 
still  remembered  in  connexion  with  his  religions 
foundations.  Only  two  ancient  Lives  seem  to 
be  extant.  (Colgan,  Ada  8S.  130-39.)  Bp. 
Challoner  {Brit.  Sanct.  pt.  i.  68-70)  and  Bp. 
Forbes  {Kal.  Scott.  Saints^  456-58)  have  given 
memoirs  of  the  saint,  but  the  latest  and  fullest 
is  by  O'Hanlon  {frisk  Saintt,  i.  356-82).  Hia 
name  is  attached  to  wells  and  churches  in  many 
localities  of  Ireland.  In  none  of  the  Lives  is 
there  any  record  of  his  visiting  Scotland,  yet 
there  is  Kcclefechan  or  Ecclesfechan  in  Dumfries^ 
shire,  and  under  the  latinized  form  of  Vigeanus 
his  dedication  is  found  at  St.  Vigeans  beside 
Arbroath.  His  being  called  Mo«ecca  or  Eccanus 
by  St.  Aengus  and  in  the  Cal.  Casael.  seems  to 
be  based  on  a  mistake,  though  (^Igan  {Acta  83, 
140  n*  ')  accepts  it  as  a  fact. 

(9)  St.  Fechin,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  third 
class  of  Irish  saints,  belonged  to  the  same 
noble  race  as  St.  Brigida.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Billy,  in  the  barony  of  Leyny  and  county 
of  Sligo.  So  soon  as  he  was  of  age  for  educa- 
tion, he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  St. 
Natbi  (Aug.  9)  of  Achonry  in  the  same  barony 
of  Leyny,  but  whether  he  entered  the  priesthood 
under  him  or  not  is  uncertain.  After  a  time  he 
lorl  his  own  country  for  greater  retirement,  and 
built  his  monastery  at  Fobhar,  or  Fore,  now  St. 
Feighin's,  in  the  barony  of  Fore  and  county  of 
Westmeath.  (For  the  remains  at  Fore,  Lee 
Petrie,  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland,  174-5,  453; 
O'Hanlon,  Irish  Saints,  i.  365  sq.)  But  besidea 
the  monastery  of  Fobhar,  where  three  hundred 
monks  were  under  him  **  seonndum  regulam  a 
Sanctis  patribus  institutam,"  other  places  are 
associated  with  his  name,  as  the  islands  of 
Omey  and  Ardoilen  in  Galway,  Ccng  near  Lough 
Corrib,  Bally>adare  and  Drumrat  in  Sligo.  (On 
the  localities  see  specially  Lanigan,  Ecd.  Bisi, 
Ir.  iii.  46-50,  and  O'Hanlon,  Licet  of  the  Irish 
Saints,  i.  360  sq.) 

He  died  in  the  yellow  plague,  which  provad 
fiital  to  to  many  siUats  in  Ireland  in  A«D  6^ 
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(Ann,  Tig.)  Uither,  EeoL  AM,  e.  17,  wkt.  tL  511- 
41,  and  Ind.  Chron.  AJi.  599,  680,  665 ;  Mori, 
Doneg.  by  Todd  and  Recrei,  23;  Kelly,  Cal. 
Jriih  8S.  59,  161 ;  Lanigan,  EocL  Bkt  Ir.  L 
8i5,  U.  190-3,  331,  Ui.  44-54 ;  Bp.  Forbes,  Kai. 
Scott,  Samii^  456-3,  under  *  Vigean  ' ;  Ware. 
Jr,  Antiq,  c.  26;  (yOmor,  Mer,  ffA.  Scriptor, 
iL  205  D.  **,  It.  56  n*;  Duffui  Hardy, 
Beaaipt,  Cat  i,  260-41,  768;  Micolson,  /r. 
MtU  JJfr.  45;  aa»h.  Stones  of  Scotland,  iL  6.) 

[J.  G.j 

FECHKO  (Fetchuo,  Fethuo,  Fetmo, 
FiAOHHA,  FiBOHNOO,  one  of  St.  Colnmba's  com- 
|«nioiis  in  the  -firat  ▼ojage  to  lona,  and  the 
planting  of  the  fidtfa  in  the  Hebridei  of  Scotland. 
He  was  son  of  Rodan,  and  brother  of  Rns.  He 
deroted  himself  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
the  Picts,  bringing  them  back  to  the  piety  of 
the  days  of  St.  Ninian.  Miracles  were  said  to 
be  wrought  at  his  tomb.  By  the  early  S<x>tch 
historians  his  feast  is  Ang.  12,  and  the  year  of 
his  death  580.  Colgan  eridently  prefers  Joly  23, 
^D.  588,  for  the  date  of  his  death  (Bp.  Forbes, 
£al,  Scott,  S(»mti,  336;  Colgan,  Acta  SS  588; 
J*roc  Boy,  Jr,  Acad.  vii.  372;  Ussher,  Ecd, 
Ant,  c  15,  wks.  ri.  237-39).  He  ib  inToked 
la  the  Litany  of  Dnnkeki  (Bp.  Forbes,  Kal.  Scott 
Samts,  p.  Iz.).  [J.  O.] 

FEDHLIM  (Fedella,  Fbdelmia,  Fedhelm, 
Feidelmai,  Fethumia),  Tirgin,  daughter  of 
Ailill,  king  of  Leinster  (ob.  544).  She  was  bap- 
tised, with  her  sister  llnghain,  br  St.  Patricii  at 
a  fotmtain  near  Maas.  Both  of  them  toolc  the 
▼eil,  became  famous  for  rirtne,  and  (it  is  said) 
for  miraculous  signa,  and  were  commemorated  on 
Dec  9.  (iforf.  Jhncfjal,  by  Todd  and  Reeres, 
-831 ;  TViparL  Li/e  of  Si,  Patrick,)         [J.  G.] 

FEDHLIMIDH  (Feidlmidr,  FeumX  a 
common  name  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of 
Ireland. 

(1)  Fedhlimidh,  of  ail-mor  Dithruib,  who  U 
commemorated  on  Aug.  9,  is  said  to  hare  been 
l>rother  of  Diarmaid  (Jan.  10)  of  Inis-clothrann 
and  others,  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  race  of 
the  Hy-Fiachrach  [Diarmaid  (4)1.  (Colgan,  iicia 
SS.  52  n.  *).  In  his  Loca  Fatrickina,  the 
Rer.  J.  F.  Shearman  shews  bis  father  to  hare 
been  Cairrell,  son  of  Laisre  Inind,  descended 
from  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  his 
mother  to  hare  been  Deigha  or  Deidi,  the 
daughter  of  Trian,  son  of  Dubhtach  mac  Ui 
Lugair ;  he  attributes  the  feasts  of  both  Aug.  3 
and  9  to  him  {Joum,  Boy,  Hist,  and  Archaed. 
Aisoc.  4  ser.  iii.  p.  24  Gen.  Table,  and  p.  56). 
To  Fedhlimidh  is  usually  ascribed  the  foundation 
of  the  see  of  Kilmore,  co.  Caran,  yet  there  are  no 
particulars  of  his  life  connecting  him  with  either 
the  place  or  its  episcopate,  and  there  is  no  account 
of  any  bishop  being  there  prior  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  a«  in  the  kalendars  he  is  placed  at 
Cill-mor  Dithruibh  (Mart,  Doneg.  by  Todd  and 
ReeTes,  215),  it  is  suggested  by  (yDonovan,  and 
accepted  by  Reeres,  that  he  in  no  sense  belonged 
to  Gsran,  but  lired  at  Kilmore,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  North  Ballintober,  co.  Roscommon, 
which  lies  doee  to  the  Shannon,  and  is  the 
**Cill-mor  dithribh,"  where  St.  Columcille 
(June  9)  founded  his  monastery  of  Kilmore. 
This  St.  Fedhlimidh  must  hare  flourished  about 
Um  middle  of  the  siath  century. 
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(t)  Abbat  of  KilmodBQ,  m,  Ntfith,  appears  n 
the  Pomr  MaMt,  at  A.D.  809  a8«lsa«BchaRt  aad 
excellent  scribe,  but  in  the  Amu  €QL  at  A  ^  SIS 
as  not  only  these,  but  as  the  stewaid  apyelMea 
by  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  as  snocesaor  of  flL 
Patrick,  to  collect  St.  Patrick's  tribute  ^ 
Bregia.  The  true  date  of  his  death  is  814 
(Fimr  Mast,  by  (yDonoTan,  L  421;  CyConor, 
Mer,  Hib,  Scrip,  ir.  198> 

(8)  Finn,  bishop  of  Armagh,  succeeded  Darid, 
son  of  Guaire,  a.d.  551,  and  died  A.D.  .S78.  In 
the  Irish  annuls  he  »  called  only  abbat,  but 
Ware  (iri$h  Eiai>opt,  by  Harris,  38)  and  LaaigBB 
(Ch.  ffitt,  Ir,  H.  c  10,  )  13,  c  12,  §  1)  accept 
the  aooonnt  of  the  PaaUerof  CaaM  (Colgan,  7V 
Tharnn,  293)  and  place  htm  among  the  bishopa 
of  Armagh.  His  feast  is  Oct.  30  «<FridUmidh, 
of  Domhnach  "  (MarL  Doneg,),  or  Dec  20  (Stuart, 
Armagh,  92), 

(4)  Bishop  of  Clones  or  Go^er,  placed  by 
Ware  (Iri$h  B%$hopo)  third  after  TigerMch 
(A.D.  550)  in  the  sixth  century  (Tjuiigan,  CSL 
HiKt,  Ir,  ii.  10,  ]2> 

(i)  Abbat  of  lona.  [Failbhb  (4).]     [J.  a] 

FED0Lr(J8,an  unknown  personage,addressed 
\>y  St.  Columban,  abbat  of  Luxeuil,  in  a  poeaa 
composed  of  monometer  rerses.  The  concluding 
lines  (t.  160-165),  which  are  hexameters,  tedi- 
cate  that  it  was  the  work  of  hb  extreaae  eld 
age.    (Migne,  Patrol.  Ixxx.  p.  291.) 

[E.  M.  T.] 

FEDOLUS,  FEDOLIUS,  thirty- nlsth 
bishop  of  Paris,  succeeding  Merseidus  and 
followed  by  Ragnecaptus,  or  Radbertus,  about 
the  middle  of  Uie  8th  century.  {OaU,  Chri$L 
Tii.  29.)  [&  A.  R] 

FEG ADIU8,  bishop  of  Agen.    [FoEOAinua] 

FELAKUS,  bishop.    [Fillak.] 

FELABTUS,  FELEBTUB.  [Fulartach.] 

FELEBAKDUS,  bishop  of  Luni,  near  Sar- 
xana  (to  which  place  the  see  was  transferred  in 
the  12th  century)  in  769.  For  a  legend  of 
events  during  his  time  seeCappelletti  (Le  dseaf 
d^ltaUa,  xiii.  433).  [A.  H.  D.  A] 


FELGELD,  an  anchoret  at  Fame,  who 
cured  of  a  swelling  in  the  face  by  a  piece  of 
leather  which  Ethelwatd,  the  successor  of  SC 
Cuthbert,  had  nailed  up  in  the  cell  at  Farnc.  (  F. 
&  Cttthb.  cc  44, 46  ;  Smith's  B^,  pp.  252,  258, 
290, 291.)  [&] 

FELICIA,  a  lady  deroted  to  rirginity,  woene 
mind  was  disturbcNl  by  the  misconduct  of  a 
bitthop,  probably  Antonius  of  Fussala,  but  of  thb 
there  is  no  eridence  beyond  the  fact  that  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  next  letter.  She  was  eren  di»- 
poved  to  join  the  Donatist  party ;  but  Angmitine 
wrote  to  pacify  and  comfort  her,  shewing  that 
the  Donatist  theory  of  the  risible  church  b  a 
fallacious  one,  for  that  in  it  the  eril  must  erer 
be  mingled  with  the  good  (Ang.  Ep,  208). 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FELICIAKA,  one  of  the  band  of  noble  Roman 
ladies  who  gathered  round  St.  Jerome  when 
at  Rome,  a.d  383-5.  She  is  sainted  by  him  in 
a  letter  to  Paula  (xxx.  14,  ed.  Yall.>aa  **te« 
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...etfpiritH  TirgtntUte  ielieem."  Sbt  is  pos- 
atjtktmmu  fELKTiAB  (4>       [W.  H.  f.] 

rmCIAXUS  (l)  I^  foanh  in  tlw  list  of  the 
yikops  of  FolifDo,  hU  lutiTe  town.  Bis  pred«- 
ma  k  aamjmcnMy  following  Britins ;  his  snc- 
-•Hr,  also  iooQfmoQs,  is  followed  by  Felicianns 
VL  iaetHtag  to  the  Soman  Mariyroiogft  he 
nt  owccnted  to  the  see  of  Foligno  by  Victor 
KAgpof  Bonef  sod  in  extreme  old  age  was  mar- 
tnri  in  tke  Decian  persecution.  The  period 
MigBid  to  kii  episcopate  is  from  A.D.  203  to  254, 
^  \k  ommemoration  day  is  Jan.  24.  In  the 
tiM  if  Otko  the  Grcftt  nomerons  relics  of  the 
mAt  w«re  tmQ|ht  out  of  Italy,  and  Theodoric 
bsbop  of  Vrti^  atfanding  that  emperor  in  his 
ei|nlitiBD  beyond  the  Alps,  was  one  of  the  most 
stlwolkctorsof  such  treasures,  for  the  enrich- 
Boi  of  In  monastery  of  St.  Vinoentiusat  Metx. 
Sfebot  Bsmes  Felicianus  among  those  whose 
rtuam  mtt  thns  transported.  The  Bollandists 
fn  tkc  Ada  ia  three  recensions.  (Sigeberi.  nn. 
i*0;Pktr.  Lat.  clx.  193;  Baron.  Anmal.  ann. 
303,  B.  254,  ixix. ;  BolL  Acta  S&  Jan.  ii.  581 ; 
Tjy. /tat  feci.  684.)  [C.  H.] 

FEUCIAKU8  (t)n.,  Bth  in  the  list  of  bishops 
tfPoligDOy  following  the  anonymous  successor 
«f  Fefix  L,  and  preceding  Paulus.  Hb  election 
iiititedtokATe  been  confirmed  by  Marcellinus 
Bii^  of  Borne,  A.Ou  296.  He  is  thought  to  be 
Ife  Fcfidaattt  mentioBed  without  a  see  among 
tbSOOUikops  of  the  oouncU  of  Suessa,  A.O. 
^  (KsDsi,  L  1253 ;  UgheL  ItaL  Soar,  i.  685.) 

[C.  H.] 

FEUCIANUS  (SX  Donatist  bishop  of  Bitta, 
^  VitU,  in  proconanlar  Africa,  present  at  the 
^vtlaginian  conference,  ▲.!>.  411.  (Jfon.  Vet, 
^  p^  459,  sd.  Obcrthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

7EUCIAKU8(4X  Donatist  bishop  of  Musti, 
llwiU,  or  Mustits,  a  town  of  which  there  is 
Me  deabl  whether  it  was  in  Numidia,  or  in 
pamlsr  Africa.  The  ^ottto  J/now  places  it 
^tk  fimner,  the  prorince  in  which  no  doubt 
&  IhaatiA  party  was  strongest  (Aug.  Enarr. 
^  h.  21,26',  de  UmL  £coi.  19,  51) ;  but  (1) 
l(«ti  of  ike  ProrincU  (Abd-er-Rabbi)  was  a 
**&-^sova  pUee,  at  which  Roman  remains  still 
B>t(Shsv,  p.  95).  (2)  Bishops  from  other  towns 
^tkePkorineia  are  mentioned  as  well  as  Felid- 
<ait«WtBf  present  at  the  council  of  Bagaia, 
(f  frni  Membresa  and  Assuris.  (3)  The  civil 
^^<*(di^  arisiBg  out  of  that  council  were  caT' 
^^yiontho  proconsul,  and  not,  as  it  seems, 
a  Kaidn.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  difljcultT, 
*^  wrtters,  as  Noris,  Tillemont,  Morcelli, 
^  Gan,  ksve  supposed  another  Mn^ti  to  hare 
°»<«d  ia  Nnmidia,  but  of  this  there  b  no  au- 
i*<B^traes.  (Ant.  /<m.  48,  49:  Aug.  c.  Creac. 
"  ^;  e.  Goadbie.  iL  7,  7;  JEnarr.  in  P$,  57, 

'«^•w.^«85.) 

Boeirer  thb  may  be, 'there  b  no  doubt  that 
^  ■*&!  of  Felidanus  of  Musti  b  one  of  the 
^pnntoeBt  in  the  hbtory  of  Donatism,  and 
^  H  slmost  slways  occurs  in  connexion  with 
^*f  Pnetcxtatus  of  Assuris,  the  place  men- 
J'^iaboTe.  Probably,  but  the  expression  of  St. 
2^^tiM  is  not  quite  definite,  he  assisted  at  the 
J*o»tioBofPrimian,A.D.391.  Two  years  later 

*  «» one  of  the  100  Donatbt  bishops  assembled 
"  CabanoHit   who  condemned    him.  end   of 

*  t*«lT<  vho  jcnaed  in  ordaining  Maximian 
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in  hb  piece,  A.D.  393  (Aug.  c.  Parm,  1,  4,  8 ;  c 
Crete,  iii.  13,  16;  o.  PetiL  1,  12 ;  £n.  in  P$.  99, 
20 ;  Dicr.  i.  887>  At  the  onuncil  of  Bagaia,  April 
24,  ▲.D.  394,  Primian  presided,  and  was  upheld 
in  hb  position  by  the  310  biithops  there  assembled. 
None  of  the  Maximianists  attended,  but  they 
were  all  condemned  by  the  council,  especially 
those  who  assisted  at  the  ordination  of  Maximbn, 
of  whom  Felicianus  was  undoubtedly  one.    The 
sin  of  all  who  took  any  part  in  this  action  was 
denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  possible,  but  to 
all,  excepting  the  twelre  ordalners,  a  respite  was 
granted  until  Dec.  25  of  the  same  year  (Aug.  c 
Crete  iii.  19,  22;  54,  oO;  56,  62;  iV.  4,  5;  c. 
Qaud,  'i.  7,  7 ;  J>.  51 ;  ds  Qeetia  ewn  Enter,  9). 
In  March  of  the  year  Mlowing  (a.d.  395)  the 
Primianbt  party  commenced  pnxxedings  in  the 
ciril  courts  for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  the  Maxi« 
mianbt  bbhops  from  their  sees,  on  ground  sup- 
plied, as  it  would  appear,  by  the  imperial  edicts 
issued  to  protect  orthodox  bbhops  and  churches, 
such  as  the  Primianists  represented  themselres 
exclusiTely  to  constitute  (bo<L  Theodot,  xri.  24 
and  26).    They  were  carried  on  first  before  the 
nroconsul  Herodes,   at   the  suit    ostensibly  of 
reregiinus,  a  presbyter,  and  the  elders  of  the 
people  of  Musti,  represented  by  an  adrocate 
named  Titianus ;  and  they  lasted  during  three  or 
four  proconsulates  until  that  of  Theodorus,  but 
in  what  year  he  filled  the  office  b  uncertain. 
One  of  the  procotisuls  during  the  time  was  Ser- 
ranus,  who  pronounced  a  decree  against  Salrius 
of  Membresa  (see  above),  but  similar  doubt  exists 
as  to  his  daU  (Aug.  c.  Crete  iii.  53,  59 ;  56,  62  ; 
It.  3,  3 ;  48,  58 ;  49,  59 ;  dlf  Gest.  cum  Emer.  9> 
Certain  it  is  that  the  proceedings  were  carried 
on  more  or  less  continuously  till  a.d.  398,  but 
without  producing  the  desired  effect,  though 
Felicbnus  was  attacked,  not  only  before  the  pro- 
consul, but  before  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Musti  (Aug.  e.  Crete,  ir,  4 ;  Ep,  57).    During 
thb  time  the  condemned   Maximianist  bbhopft 
suffered  annoyance,  and  eyen  persecution,  in  which 
Salyius  of  Membresa  was  cruelly  put  to  death. 
This   persecution  was  chiefly  instigated  by  Op- 
tat  us,  bishop  of  Thamugada,  surnamed  the  Oil- 
donian,  fh)m  the  support  which  he  receiyed  from 
Oildo  the  tyrant,  as  he  may  be  called,  of  Africa 
at  that  time.    These  seyerities  succeeded,  at 
length,  in  terrifying  the  people  of  Musti  an<^ 
Assurb  into  inyiting,  or  rather  demanding,  thiw 
their  bishops,  of  whom  Praetextatus  had  died, 
and  been  succetKled  by  Rogatus,  should  return  to 
the  communion  of  Primbnus  (Aug.  cCretc,  iii.  60, 
66 ;  iy.  25,  32 ;  Mor.  Vet.  Don,  p.  402,  ed.  Ober- 
thur).     They  returned  unconditionally,  without 
any  act  of  humiliation,  and  all  their  acts  during 
the  time  of  separation  were  accepted  without 
question  by  the  Donatbt  communion.  It  is  on  this 
point  that  Augustine  is  never  weary  of  insisting 
in  hb  arguments  against  the  Donatbts :  '*  If," 
says  he,    **  Felicianus  and    Praetextatus  were 
rightly  expelled,   how  cnnld   they  be  restored 
rightly  on  those  terms  ?  if  wrongly,  how  could 
the  acts  of  the  Donatists  towards  them  be  justi- 
fied ?    They  baptized  many  persons  during  their 
time  of  separation,  yet  none  of  these  underwent 
re-baptisra.    The  baptisms  performed  by  Maxi- 
mianJHts  Were  not  condemned ;  yet  if  the  council 
of  Bagaia  was  rijcht,  Felicianus  and  Praetextatus, 
and  the  rest  condemned  by  its  3l0  bishops,  were 
little   less  than  mui-dererc,  and  in  rtetumiiij^ 
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ongkt  to  liare  bees  treated  ae  penitenta,  not  re- 
admitted 00  equal  terms."  (Aug.  c  Farm,  i.  4, 
a;  U.  3,  7,  15,  34;  de  Bapt.  i.  1,  2 ;  c.  PetU, 
ii.  7,  16 ;  52,  120 ;  c.  Cre$c,  iiL  39,  43 ;  it.  10, 
13  ;  Po9t,  CM/.  4,  4 ;  Epp,  76,  108.) 

After  thit  restoration,  Felicianns  appears  as  the 
DoDatist  bishop  of  Mosti  at  the  great  Enquiry, 
A.D.  411,  but  took  no  prominent  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings (M<m,  Vet.  Jhm,  p.  401,  ed.  OberthSr). 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FELICIANUS  (6),  the  name  of  fire  bishops 
present  at  the  Carthaginian  conference  of  A.D. 
41 1,  namely,  the  bishop  of — 

Aquae  Novae,  probably  in  Numidia,  (Jfon. 
Vet.  Don.  p.  446,  ed.  Oberthtir.) 

Cofruta,  in  Byaacene;  a  former  bishop  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Donatists,  and  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Catholies,  and  no  Donatist  ap- 
pointed. (M.  V.  D.  p.  409 ;  Tillemont,  77,  toI. 
Ti.  p.  189.) 

Ferada  Minor,  in  Byaacene.  (if.  V.  D.  p. 
418.) 

Trisipa,  in  proconsular  Africa.  Donatist.  {M. 
V.  D.  p.  406.) 

Utina,  in  proconsular  Africa.  Donatist.  (if. 
V.  D.  p.  440.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELICIANUS  (6),  the  name  of  three 
Catholic  bishops  banished  by  Hunneric  after  the 
convention  at  Carthage  in  484  (Victor.  Vit. 
Notit.  56-58  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  Iviii.),  namely 
of— 

Oirutarasi,  in  the  province  of  Mnmidia. 
(Morcelli,  Africa  Christ,  i.  170.) 

Ida,  in  the  province  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis ; 
along  with  Subitanns,  who  was  bishop  of  the 
same  see,  he  went  to  the  convention ;  as  he  is 
placed  lower  in  the  list  than  Subitanus,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Donatist  who  joined 
the  Catholics,  and  would  have  retained  hb  rank 
and  see  according  to  the  rule  of  the  African 
church.    {A.  C.  i.  190.) 

Ueta,  in  the  province  of  Nnmidia.  (A.  C.  i. 
825.)  [L  D.] 

FELICIANUS  (7),  the  name  of  a  person 
either  real  or  imaginary,  but  of  whom,  if  real, 
nothing  is  known,  though  he  is  called  by  Alcuin  an 
Arian  bishop.  He  is  represented  as  one  of  the 
interlocutors  in  a  dialogue  carried  on  with  St. 
Augustine  on  the  nature  of  the  Trinity.  The 
treatise  which  contains  this  is  entitled  Contra  Feti- 
danwn  Arianwn  de  Umtate  DrnUtatie^  and  was  for- 
merly ascribed  to  Augustine.  It  is  quoted  under 
his  name  by  Alcuin,  Bede,  and  Peter  Lombard. 
The  first  whodoubted  its  genuineness  was  Erasmus, 
and  it  was  afterwards  assigned,  chiefly  on  internal 
grounds,  by  the  Jesuit  father,  P.  F.  Chifflet,  to 
Vigilius  bishop  of  Tapsa  or  Tapeis  in  Byzacene, 
c.  404,  and  this  judgment  has  been  followed 
by  the  later  editors  of  St.  Augustine's  works. 
The  arguments  of  the  dialogue  are  confessedlv 
founded  less  on  scriptural  grovnds  than  on  9uch 
as  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 
whole  tern  iiiates  somewhat  abruptly.  (Aug. 
0pp.  vol.  viii.  app.  pp.  1158-1172 ;  Cave,  Hist, 
Lit.  i.  p.  458  ;  TUlemont,  342,  vol.  ziii.  p.  914.) 

(TL  W.  P.] 

FELICIANUS  (8),  bishop  of  Ruspe.  in  North 
Africa,  elected  on  the  day  of  the  death  of 
Fulgentius,  A.D.  533  {Vit.  Fulg.  cap.  66),  and 
<MMe4;nited  in    the  following  year,   A.D.  534. 
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While  a  presbyter  he  shared  the  exile  of  Fnl* 
gentius  in  Sardinia  (  VU,  Fidg.  proL  sec  2).  Aa 
bishop  he  took  part  in  the  council  of  Carthage 
under  Reparatus  in  534w  (Mansi,  viii.  841.)  To 
him  was  addressed  the  Vita  Futgentii,  prefixed 
to  the  works  of  Fulgentiua.  (  Vii  Fulg.  in  Pat. 
Lat.  Izv.  117  ;  also  in  BolL  Acta  8S.  Jan.  L  32 ; 
Moroelli,  Afr.  Chr.  L  266.)  [H.  R.  R.] 

FELICIANUS  (9),  bishop  of  Vioenza,  c  ^a« 
809.    (Cappelletti,  Le  Chieee  <f  ItaL  z.  822.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

FELICIANUS  (10),  commemorated  Nov.  19 ; 
martyr  at  Vienne,  a.d.  163,  with  Severinuaand 
Exuperins.  Their  relics  were  translated  to  the 
church  of  St.  Romanus  in  Vienne  some  time 
about  the  year  800.  (Martyr,  Usoardi,  Adon., 
Chronic  Adonis).  [G.  T.  &] 

FELICIANUS  (11),  commemorated  Jan.  30  ; 
martyr  in  Africa  with  Pellianus  and  others 
{Martyr.  Roman.^  Hieron.) ;  probably  at  Alex- 
andria or  Carthage  in  the  beginning  of  the  Dedan 
persecution,  when  the  entire  population  was 
summoned  man  by  man  to  sacrifice,  and  hundreds 
were  put  to  death.  See  letter  of  Dionyaius 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  describing  this  process  in 
Eusebius  {H.  E.  vi.  41)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FELK^IANUS  (18),  commemorated  June  9  ; 
martyr  with  Primus  at  Nomentum,  now  Men- 
tana,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  feorteen 
miles  and  a  half  fh>m  Rome.  Their  acts  are 
given  in  three  different  versions  in  Sunns. 
Ceillier,  however,  does  not  regard  them  as 
authentic  I1ie  story,  which  is  surrounded  with 
many  difficulties,  is  briefly  thns: — ^The  em- 
perors Diocletian  and  Maximian  being  at  Rome, 
the  martyrs,  who  were  Roman  citizens,  were 
brought  before  them,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
heathen  priests,  who  declared  that  the  gods 
would  neither  give  oracles  nor  blessings  till 
they  were  compelled  to  sacrifice.  The  emperors 
ordered  them  to  be  led  to  the  altar,  and  there  te 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter  and  Hercules.  Upon  their 
refusal,  they  were  committed  to  the  charge  ol 
Promotus,  governor  of  Nomentum,  with  strict 
orders  to  compel  them  to  obedience,  or  else  to 
punish  them  with  the  severest  tortures,  which 
he  forthwith  executed.  Wearied  out  with  their 
obstinacy,  Promotus  made  a  final  effort,  cal  led  them 
before  his  tribunal,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
them  to  obedience.  Whereupon  Felidanns  re- 
fused, saying :  **  1  am  now  eighty  years  old,  and 
have  known  the  truth  for  thirty  years,  during 
which  1  have  chosen  the  service  of  my  Creator 
the  eternal  God,  thinking  nothing  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world."  Upon  this  they  were 
beheaded,  and  their  bodies  ca)»t  to  the  dogs ;  but 
neither  birds  nor  beasts  would  touch  them.  The 
Christians  recovered  the  bodies,  and  buried  them 
in  a  sand-pit  at  the  arch  on  the  Via  N'^mentana, 
where  a  church  was  afterwards  built.  {MaHyr» 
V  :uardi,  Bedae.  Hieron.,  Adonif ;  Surius.  Hist.  SS* 
June  9.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FELICIANUS  (18),  commemorated  July  21. 
A  soldier  and  martyr  under  Maximian  at  Mar- 
seilles. [Fabius  Victor.]  {Martyr.  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardf,  Hieron.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FELICIANUS  (14),  commemorated  Oct.  29  ; 
martyr  in  Lucania  with  Uyacinthus,  Qiiintn% 
and  Lucius  {Martyr.  Usuard.).  [G.  T.  &^ 
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FIUJIANU8  (IffX  oommemoratod  Feb.  2, 
I  wutft  at  BonM  with  FortnxiAtiu,  Firmiis, 
OnUv,  ud  aeren  oUien.  {Martyr.  Hieron., 
&BriL)  [O.  T.  a] 

rmOIANUS  (16)  (Cyp.  £p.  59.  zi  ziLX  an 
Ktijti  of  Rotm  tent  from  Comelitts  to  Cypriaiif 
iJL!2S2ad  th*  bearer  of  intelligence  from  the 
i»tf  to  Coraelins  of  the  morementa  of  the  partj 
ifFtiidnmiu;  vhoaedeUj  prevented  Comelina 
kn  biar  fonvamed,  and  disooncerted  him 
uk  [E.  W.  B.] 

FEUOANUS  (17);  to  whom  Dionyaioii 
lofm  4edicstad  hia  tranaUtion  of  the  epiatle  of 
k  Pndis  of  Conataotinople  to  the  Armeniana. 
I^Mpiai  addreaaca  him  aa  **  pastor,"  and  then 
aria  kin  **  Tenerable,"  adding  that  it  ia  at  hia 
ttttaci  lad  for  hb  ears  that  he  tranalates  thia 
«?iak  into  Latm.  We  ro«at  infer  him,  therefore, 
t*  kfe  ken  a  Latin  ecdeaiaatic  of  aome  diatinc 
taa,  bit  whether  biahvp  or  prieat  ia  uncertain^ 
aOiaariiaa  itjlea  the  ^^jpreabrter  Engnbiua,"  t# 
*^  be  dcdicatea  another  of  his  tranalationa, 
i!»  '"Tcaoable."  We  meet  with  no  aobacriber 
^  Ua  Ban*  to  the  rariaas  connctls  contemporary 
^  Dmrrsia.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

FEUCnSSDCUS  (1),  deacon  of  Carthage, 
*^  SoTitas  aaaodatj  i  with  himaelf  in  the 
■■■Caiat  of  a  district  called  Mons.  (Cyp. 
£f  41)  He  vaa  the  chief  agent  (aignifer  sedi- 
b«ii,Ef  59)  of  the  anti-Cyprianic  ptrty,  which 
^mi  tka  fire  presbyters  originally  opposed  to 
C*|Qn'i  dcdioo,  with  the  later-formed  paity  for 
*»  mj  leadMimon  of  the  lapsed.  (Ep.  43^  45.) 
^ckirseof  pecniatioo  and  debanchery  (Gyp. 
£f  41, 59)  it  weakened  by  its  reappearance  in 
^  aie  of  erery  deaooa  in  opposition,  (e.  g. 
JnwitATTt.)  But  Cyprian  (Ep.  52)  more  de>- 
^^  itstes  that  he  had  been,  when  the  perae- 
3^  msc,  OB  the  point  of  being  tried  before 
^pretWteryoa  charges  of  homicidal  cmelty 
h  hi  fiuher  sad  wife.  Like  other  African  and 
^■Btth  deaeoBB  (Keander,  toI«  L  p.  324,  ed. 
"^)  he  wofmttd  inflnence  through  hia  ad- 
■ikUalian  of  church  property,  and  was  able  to 
^*>Ua  with  ezoommnnication  any  one  who 
'"■rMieliefor  office  from  Cyprian's  oommis- 
*»B  [Cauxmics],  who  donbtless  seemed  to 
^"^  with  his  fnnctions.  He  was  then  ei- 
""Bncated  by  them  (Ep.  42)  with  Cyprian's 
*^(at,  sad  any  latnre  adherents  were  warned 
■^  thdr  axoommonication  would  be  perpetual. 
h^)  SUll  they  were  heaid  again  by  the 
^  CoflDdl,  AJi.  251  (Ep*  45.  t.%  and  con- 
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J^  Bild  rcaolation  of  tbt  Council  of  a.d. 
f^  Ming  the  readmission  of  the  lapsed  on 
^tanett  npeBtance  [Ctpbianus,  p.  746  a), 
"<f07td  hb  ^ocas  ttandu  The  pa»ty  then 
■•^d  with  that  of  Privatus,  who  conse- 
*i(«d  Fortcaatas  anti-bishop ;  and  Feliclssnnus 
*^  from  Borne  to  conciliate  or  to  intimidate 
^^  into  a  racognition  of  him,  (Ep.  59.) 
'ofeiff  han,  the  party  meltad  quietly  away  into 
iMchaieh. 

^  L  On  the  Mons,  see  Ctpbianus,  Vol.  I. 
l^    Ml  2.    The  ejpression  that  Noratus 

**"Bam  emdHuit  Pelidssimum**  cannot  fairly 
»F«»d  mto  "  NoTatus  ordained  him,**  although 
'a^neaii  that  he  procured  his  ordination, 
*  **  nsd  sdmilariy  that  he  **f€cU  Episcupum 


NoTatiannm.**  But  as  .Cyprian  ^p.  41)  ia 
already  fiuniliar  with  him,  and  speaks  of  hia 
**  veteres  fraudes,  de  quibus  jam  multa  aogao* 
reram,"  it  more  probably  means  that  Motatus 
appointed  him  deacon  of  his  own  presbytoral 
district.  Ob$,S.  Rettberg  (in  aecordaaoe  with 
his  general  theories),  treats  the  faction  of  Fcli- 
eissimus  as  anti-episcopal,  ue,  presbyterian  in 
principle ;  bat  then  is  no  foimdation  for  tka 
idea,  [see  CrPBlANUB,  p.  743.]  [E.  W.  B«] 

F£IJCIS8IMU8  (2),  a  Uyiaan,  •*  quietus 
semper  et  sobrius,"  one  of  the  earliest  conifesson 
at  Carthage  in  the  Decian  persecution.  (Cyp.  E^w 
ri.)  See  Pearson  (Ann.  Cyp.  A^.  250,  Ti»#)  as  .• 
his  being  made  into  a  martyr  by  Bade  and  othct 
Roman  martyrologieta.  [£.  W.  B.] 

FELICI8SIMU8  (8X  presbyter,  described  at 
condemnation  of  Priseilliaa,  386,  at  Treves^  as  a 
recent  convert.  He  was  beheaded  (Sulp.  Ser« 
u.  51).  tM.  B.  C.3 

FELICJISSIMITS  (4),  Donatlst  bishop  of  Obba, 
a  town  in  Mauretania  Tjngitans;  prfaent  at 
Carth.  Conf.  a.d.  4:"  (Jfon.  Foi.  Don.  p.  443, 
ed.  Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FKLICIS8IMU6  (6),  bishop  of  the  two  sees  of 
Sedela  and  Utina,  in  the  prorinoe  of  proconsular 
Africa ;  present  at  the  synod  of  Carthage  held 
under  biahop  Boniface,  A.D.  525.  (Marcelli, 
Africa  Chritt.  i.  272  }  Manai,  riii  648.) 

[L.I>.J 

FELIdSSIBfUS  (•),  a  Mono|^T»tte  of  the 
6th  century,  who  in  conjunction  with  Julian  of 
Halicamaaaua,  and  Gaianua  of  Alexandria,  origi- 
nated the  aect  known  as  Julianiata  and  alaa  aa 
Gaianitea  (Sophron.  Ep.  Synod,  Act.  Co,  Ccfn" 
Btantinop.  ▲.D.  680,  Manai,  zi.  461)^  Sererua  of 
Antioch,  another  Monophyaite,  wrote  a  work 
againat  him,  only  aome  fragmenta  of  which  are 
now  eztaot  (Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Not.  Coll.  tU.  p.  8). 

p.  W.  D.] 

FELICI8SIMUS  (7),  commemorated  Aug.  6 ; 
martyr  aC  Rome  with  Agape tus,  botlk  of  whem 
were  deacons  in  attendance  upon  pope  Siitts, 
who  suffered  under  Valerian  in  yirtue  of  an 
edict  which  appeared  a.d.  258.  This  edict  is 
extant  in  Cypnao,  Ep.  82,  ad  Successum.  Afler 
Tarious  tortures  they  were  all  beheaded.  The 
deacons  wer6  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Prae- 
textatus.  {Marttfr.  Usuard.,  Adonis,  Hieron., 
Bedae ;  Suril  Vitiu  SS.,  Acta  S.  Laft>entii,  AUf . 
10;  Neander,  Si$t.  i.  193,  ed.  Bohtt;  BaroA. 
A.  E.  ann.  261.  iy.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

F£LICI88IIIUS(8X  commemorated  July  %; 
martyr  in  Campania  under  Diocletian,  with 
Aristo  and  others.  In  the  Acts  of  St.  Sebastian 
(Surius,  Yol.  i.  Jan.  20)  there  is  an  aocouat  of 
their  conyersion  by  the  effoits  of  St.  Sabastian 
and  St.  Polycarp.  These  Acts  are  eyidently  cor- 
rupt, as  they  gire  the  title  of  EpiscopHs  epi- 
scopoium  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Ceillier, 
howevev,.  considesa  them  to  haye  been  written 
before  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  as  they  speak 
of  gladiatorial  shows  as  still  existing,  which 
weie  abolished  in  or  about  A^D.  403.  {Mart, 
Usuard.,  Adonis;  Till.  M^m,  ir.  515.) 

rO.  T.  8.1  . 

FELIC188IM  U8  (9),  commemorated  May  26 ; 
martyr,  a.d.  303,  under  Diocletian,  with  Heis- 
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dins  and  Ptavlinvs  at  Todertum  {Martyr,  Uniafd., 
Adon. ;  Fenmritu,  Catai,  8&  ItaUae),  [G.  T.  a] 

FBLICIS8IMUS  aOX  Not.  H  mutyr  «i 
PcrugiA,  according  to  Usuardiis;  at  Rome  ao- 
oordins  to  Jerome  (Martyr,  Hieroa,  Usuard.). 

[G.  T.  SO 

FBLICI8SIMU8  (11),  oommemoraied  Mardi 
H;  martyr  at  Nicomedia  with  Datirut,  Froii- 
Unas.  Jocondus  (Martyr,  Hieron.,  Notker.). 

[G.  T.  a] 

FBLICITA8(1),  commemorated  on  Mot.  3d ; 
martyr,  at  Rome  with  her  seven  eons,  nnder 
Antoninus  IHui,  Pnblins  being  prefect  of  the 
eitjT,  abomt  ▲.!>.  150.  The  story  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Felidtas  and  her  sons  is  fixed  by  their 
Acts  under  Antoninus  iHus,  and  at  his  personal 
command.  Now  it  is  almost  certain  that  there 
was  no  anthoriied  persecution  in  his  reign 
[AinoNfiaJs  Pius].  Public  calamities,  a  (amine, 
an  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  earthquakes  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  Rhodes,  ravaging  tires  at  Rome, 
Antioch,  and  Carthage,  stirred  up  the  mob  to 
seek  for  the  fitvour  of  the  gods  by  the  shedding 
of  Christum  blood  (JuUi  Capitolini  Vita  Anttmini 
Piiy  c  9).  Doulitless,  in  some  such  way,  Feli- 
citas  and  her  children  suffered  without  any  par- 
ticipation on  the  emperor's  part.  In  her  Acts 
Publius  the  prefect  is  represented  as  commanded 
by  Antoninus  to  compel  her  to  sacrifice,  in 
which  he  fails,  though  he  appeals  to  her  maternal 
affection  as  well  as  to  her  fears.  He  then  calls 
upon  each  one  of  her  seven  sons,  Januarius, 
Felix,  Philippus,  Sylvanus,  Alexander,  Vitalis, 
Martialis,  and  with  a  similar  want  of  success, 
the  mother,  exhorting  them  thus,  **  Behold,  my 
sons,  heaven,  and  look  upwards,  whence  you 
expect  Christ  with  Hie  saints."  The  prefect, 
having  tortured  some  of  them,  reported  the 
whole  matter  to  the  emperor,  at  whose  com- 
mand they  were  beheaded.  Their  martyrdom 
is  commemorated  bv  Gregory  the  Great,  in  Hotn, 
8  Buper  Evang,,  where,  preaching  in  a  church 
dedicated  to  her,  he  lauds  Felicitas  as  ««Plus 
quam  martyr  quae  septem  pignoribus  ad  regnum 
praemissis,  toties  ante  se  mortua  est.  Ad  poenas 
prima  venit  sed  pervenit  octava."  (Mart.  Vet, 
£om,,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  (Jsuardi.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

FELICITAS  (tX  March  7 ;  martyr  at  Car- 
thage with  Perpetua,  Revocatus,  Satuminus,  and 
Secundinus.  They  were  all  catechumens,  and 
baptised  after  their  arrest.  Felicitas  and  her 
companions  having  been  interrogated  by  Hila- 
rianus,  the  prooonsul,  and  remaining  steadfest 
in  their  profession,  were  con  lemned  to  be  thrown 
to  the  beasts  on  the  anniversary  of  the  young 
Geta*s  accession.  Felicitas,  being  in  the  eighth 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  the  law  not  per- 
mitting women  in  her  condition  to  be  executed, 
was  greatly  distressed  at  the  delay  of  her  mart^-r- 
dom.  Prayer  was  therefore  made  that  God  might 
grant  her  an  earlier  delivery,  and  this  accordingly 
took  place  a  few  days  after.  While  the  pangs  of 
labour  were  upon  her  the  jailer,  hearing  her 
utter  some  natural  exclamations  of  pain,  said, 
**if  thy  present  sufierings  are  so  great,  what 
wilt  thon  do  when  thou  art  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  ?  This  thou  didst  not  consider  when 
thou  refosedst  to  sacrifice."  Whereupon  she 
answered,  **What  I  now  suffer  I  suffer  myself, 
hct  then  there  will  be  another  who  will  suffer 
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for  me  because  I  also  shaU  suHer  Ibr  Ilink* 
They  were  all  put  to  death  together  in  jl,tk  :i03 
or  203,  during  the  reign  of Severus,  whuee  latter 
years  were  marked  by  a  very  rigorous  persecm- 
tion  of  the  church  (Ael.  Spart.  Secer,  Imp,  tec 
27  in  ffiat,  Aiigw4,  Scr^,),  Few  martyrdoms 
are  better  attested  than  this  one.  The  ancienC 
Roman  calendar,  published  by  Budierius,  and 
dating  from  nbout  the  year  S60,  mentfoas 
only  three  African  martyrs,  vis.  Felicitas, 
Perpetua,  and  Cyprian,  and  fixes  the  day  ot 
their  death  as  March  7.  Their  names  are  em- 
bodied in  the  canon  of  the  Roman  Maee,  which 
mentions  none  bat  really  primitive  maxtyrs. 
Their  martyrdom  is  mentioned  by  Tertullia  in 
his  book,  De  Ammo,  Iv.,  and  is  treated  at  length 
in  three  sermons,  280,  281,  and  282,  by  St. 
Augustine,  while  their  burial  at  Carthace,in  the 
BasiUca  Major,  is  asserted  by  Victor  Vitensis, 
lib.  i.  de  Pertecut.  Vandal,  Their  Acts  were 
for  a  long  time  missing,  and  after  a  long  search 
were  found  by  Lucas  Holstenius  among  tha 
MSS.  in  the  convent  library  at  Monte  Cassino.. 
They  profess  in  part  to  have  been  written  by 
Perpetua.  Some  think  from  their  style  that 
they  were  edited  and  finished  by  TertuUian 
after  he  adopted  Montanist  views.  {Martyr, 
Vet,  Bom,,  HiermL,  Beda,  Adonis,  Usnardi; 
Ruinart,  Acta  Smcera;  Prosper  in  Chreoico 
Labbeano ;  Beda,  d$  Se*  Aetai. ;  Neander,  toL  i. 
170 ;  vol.  U.  209-212,  ed.  Bohn.)        [G.  T.  S.] 

FELICITAS  (8) ;  martyr  with  Augastittaa  at 
Capua;  according  to  some,  during  the  perse- 
cution which  raged  during  the  brief  reign  of 
Decius,  abont  A.D.  250.  Valerian,  afterwards 
emperor,  and  a  persecutor  as  well,  occ^iied  at 
that  time  the  poet  of  public  censor,  reatond  by  a 
vote  of  the  senate,  Oct.  27,  ▲.D.  251.  He  may 
have  been  the  immediate  agent  in  the  persecu- 
tion. According  to  others  (Tillem.  iv.  174)  the 
martyrdom  happened  in  VsJeriaa's  pmecution, 
AJX  257.  St.  C^rian  is  said  to  have  enoourafed 
them  to  perseverance  in  an  epistle  which  is  now 
lost.  (Lactantius,  de  Mart  Permoui,  cap.  4,  5 
Ceillier,  U.  341.)  [G.  T.  a] 

FELICITAS  (4X  ft  Roman  lady,  eminent  fef 
her  sanctity,  a  friend  of  9L  Jerome,  who  hii 
her  adieu  through  Asella  in  the  letter  (45,  ed 
Vail.)  written  Amn  Portus,  when  he  was  leaving 
Italy  for  the  last  time  for  Palestine,  a,ik  385 
[FBUCIAlf  A.]  [W.  H.  F  ] 

FELICITAS  (fX  a  lady,  probtbly  the  bead  ok 
a  religious  house,  to  whom  St.  Augustine  wrota 
to  compose  soaie  differences  which  had  arisen  in 
the  society,  and  to  exhort  the  inmates  tc  uaia 
tain  peate,  rather  than  encourage  a  spirit  of  con 
tentton  (Aug.  Ep,  210>  {E,  W.  P.] 

FELICULA  (1),  commem.  June  5 ;  martyr 
at  Rome,  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  with  Felicitas* 
and  twentv-one  others.  There  seems  a  confusion 
between  this  martyr  and  the  following  in  the 
Martyrologies  (MarL  Hieron.,  Notkeri). 

[G.  T.  S.] 

FELICULA  (S),  commem.  June  13 ;  virgin 
and  roartvr  at  Rome,  under  Domitian. '  A  prefect 
named  Flaccus  wished  to  marry  her  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  Petronilla.  He  gave  her 
a  choice  either  to  marrv  him  or  to  sacrifice  la 
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hjtik  Upon  ber  nfaa$l  to  oomplj  with  liit 
nki  kdtliTcnd  her  to  his  depntj,  who  racked 
d  rtvred  ker,  and  flung  htf  bodj  into  the 
fiaenvirf  vhcnee  it  wae  rescued  bj  a  priest 
wad  Nieoosdti,  tad  buried  at  the  scTenth 
maim  n  the  Tit  Ardeatina  (Martyr.  Bedae, 
JMt,  Omrii,  WandalberU).  [Q,  T.  S.] 

FELHTULA  (SX  oommem.  Feb.  14;  rirgin 
tk  BntTr  at  Rome,  with  Vitalis  and  Zeno 
[Uim,  idous,  Ucnaidi,  ^Yandalberti). 

[G.  T.  S.] 

FKLDL   [FKDflLnoDR.] 

FKLIVUB,  nartfr  at  P^mtia  in  the  Deeian 
|BNntioa,aeeoidingto  the  tabalaeecdesiasticae 
lAmd  to  br  Baioniiia.  (Baron.  A,  E,  ann. 
54,  nix.)  [C.  HO 
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FXUI  (l)L,  bishop  of  Rome,  probablj  from 

Just  ^  AJk.  269,  to  Dec  30,  ▲.!>.  274^  in 

^  nipi  tf  the  emperors  Claodios  and  AoreUan. 

^  in  tht  dates  according  to  onr  oldest  and 

M  Imtvortbj  anthoritj.    For  the  Liberian 

<^K>bsac(3M)  names  the  consola  of  the  years 

'^  matieaed  as  those  coaten.porarjr  with  his 

■iiwiiiil death, and  giTesSrearsy  llBK>nths, 

a^Kdaft  as  the  doration  of  his  episcopate ; 

itfe  tbi  Libcriaa  DtptmSbo  Epitooporwm  gires 

^3^  ef  Deeember  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

Ute  iitbsiikies  iadnding  the  Liber  PotUifc- 

sk,  diflir  sa  to  the  date  and  duration  of  his 

9*^*^    Bit  there  seems  to  be  no  good 

^"ifcrdoabtiag  the  correctness  of  the  earliest 

'"^  He  appears  in  the  Boman  Calendar  as 

*«it  aid  nartfr,  his  day  being  the  30th  of 

1^.  Hii  Bartjrdom  is  asserted,  not  only  in 

^  hiar  aditiois  of  the  J^ber  PotUificaU$j  but 

*^  h  tbs  esriy  raceaaion  of  530,  known  as  the 

^'^om  Gataiegue,  where  we  rmd,  ^  Martyrio 

mmiaft  ftut  temporiboa  Claud!  et  Aureliani.'* 

la  utasted  alao  in  the  AcU  of  the  Council  ef 

4^(431X  aad  by  Crril  of  Alexandria  and 

^■eatiia  of  Lerina,  in  the  aame  century.    But, 

■^■itkitaading  thk  testimony,  the  fiu:t  of  his 

^v^idoa  seems  inconsistent  with  the  ailenoe 

•t^nbjset  of  the  Uberian  Catalogue  in  the 

l^'t'Vcaatary,  and  with  his  name  appearing  in 

^PifmUm  £pi$oqponamf  not  the  D^wtUio  Sar- 

J^  of  tbe  aame  date.    There  is  also  this 

■t^  arpment  against  his  martyrdom,  that, 

'^■HkiBs  is  to  be  beliered,  the  intended  per- 

^^m  aider  Aureliaa,  to  which  he  is  said  to 

**  &Qai  a  ricUm,  nerer  in  £act  took  place. 

^  bKbiia  states  {if.  K  ru.  30,  Chron.  ad 

^2392,  ittr.)  that  the  emperor  died  when  on 

2*  Hi'  of  aigning  the  edict  of  persecution,  and 

^Maaqieatly  it  uever  took  eflect.   It  is  true 

^  Ueltttioa  {de  Morte  PerMecuL  c.  6)  gives  a 

^^vktdiflbrcat  iccoont,  representing  the  edict 

^"iif  ban  signed,  but  its  effects  stopued  by  the 

^«tba  emperor  before  it  reached  the  distant 

This  leeount  le^res  room  for  the 
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operation  of  the  edict  for  a  time  in  Rimt,  aid 
for  the  martyrdom  of  Felix  under  it.  StiU,  th« 
apocryphal  character  of  other  legends  ibent 
martyrs  under  the  supposed  Aurelian  persecution 
(appearing  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  and  ekewhere) 
would  throw  suspicieo  on  the  story  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Felix,  even  if  the  absence  of  aXk  mention 
of  it  in  the  Liberian  Catalogne  did  not  imvaUdata 
its  probability. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  story  may  hare 
arisen  from  a  substitution  ef  the  name  of 
Kelix  L  for  that  of  Felix  U.,  the  antipope  to 
Uberius  in  the  following  centnry,  for  whom  his 
followers  claimed  the  honour  of  martyvdem. 
Thia  supposition  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  pontifical  annals  which  make  Felix  I.  a  martyr 
assign  to  him  also  the  same  place  of  burial  as  is 
assigned  to  Felix  II.,  yis.  his  own  cemetery  at  the 
sec<md  milestone  on  the  Aurelian  Way ;  whereai 
it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Liberian  Catah>gu« 
that  he  was  buried,  like  other  popes  of  the  petMNiy 
in  the  cemetery  of  Callintus.  (See  Lipsiui,  Chwim 
der  Hfm,  Biachtfe,  p.  231  et  seq.)  Another  pro- 
bable supposition  is  that  the  stories  of  the  naar- 
tyrdom  of  both  these  popes  arose  from  a  cen- 
fusion  of  them  with  an  African  martyr  of  the 
same  name,  the  translation  of  whose  remains  to 
Rome  was  celebrated  on  the  same  day  as  is  de- 
Toted  to  Felix  II.  in  the  Roman  Calendar  (DOl- 
li^er,  Fable$  of  Popes  of  the  Middle  A^y, 

Nothing  is  known  with  any  certahity  of  th«> 
acts  of  Felix  1.,  except  the  part  he  took  in  the 
deposition  of  Paul  of  Samoeata  from  the  see  of 
Antioch.  A  synod  at  Antioch  {ajk  290)  haTing 
deposed  this  heretical  bishop,  and  appointed 
Domnus  in  his  place,  announced  these  mcts  in 
letters  addressed  to  Maximus  and  Dionyaius^ 
bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Rome,  and  to  oUier 
Catholic  bishops.  Felix,  who  had  in  the  mean- 
time succeeded  Dionysius,  addnssed  a  letter  on 
the  subject  to  Maximus  and  to  the  clergy  of 
Antioch,  fragments  of  which  are  preserred  in 
the  Apoloyeticue  of  Cyril  of  AWxamlria,  and  in 
the  Acte  of  the  ceucil  of  Ephesus,  and  which 
ii  also  alluded  to  by  Marine  Mercator,  and  b^ 
Tincent  of  Lerine  in  his  Commomtorivm,  PmiI 
refusing  to  cede  Us  place  to  Doronua,  the  case 
was  laid  befora  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  present  at 
Antioch  in  272  or  273,  after  his  victory  oi^nr 
Zenobia.  He  decided  in  favour  of  whichever 
claimant  to  the  see  should  be  recognised  by  the 
bishops  of  Italy  and  of  Room.  The  consequence 
was  the  expnbion  of  Paul  (Euseb.  ff,  E,  vii.  30> 

It  is  atoted  in  the  Liber  Pomtifcalie  that  Felix  I. 
ordered  the  sacred  mysteries  to  be  celebrated 
over  the  graves  of  martyrs. 

Three  decretals,  undoubtedly  spurious,  ira  as- 
signed to  him  rUarduin,  CmoU,).  One,  to  • 
bishop  Patemus,  Ws  for  its  object  the  protection 
of  the  clergy  from  accusations  for  crimes,  the* 
controlling  of  the  process  in  case  of  accusatioci 
being  made,  and  the  reserving  of  appeals  to* 
Rome.  Another,  purporting  to  be  in  raply  to 
complaints  received  from  a  synod  of  Oallican 
bishops,  relates  to  the  aocusation  and  trial  ot 
bishops  before  provincial  synods,  disallowing  the* 
entertainment  of  any  charges  against  them  by 
persons  of  suspected  character,  and  protecting 
the  accused  from  spoliation  during  the  progress 
of  any  trial.  It  also  orders  masses  in  memory 
of  martyrs.  A  third,  to  a  bishop  Bei  ignus, 
is   doctrioalf  condemning  the  aaeertioni   thai 
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becAOse  no  one  hat  seen  the  Father  fli  any  tiaw, 
the  Son  sees  Him  not,  and  that,  because  the 
Kather  is  invisible  and  the  8on  visible,  the  Son 
k  less  than  the  Father.  [J.  B.] 

FELIX  (t)  n.  made  birikop  of  Rome  after  the 
exile  of  Pope  Liberiiis  (A.D.  365).  This  Fdtz 
has  obtained  a  place  in  the  Boman  Calendar 
as  a  saict  and  martjr,  and  in  the  PontiHcal 
aid  in  the  Acts  of  St.  Fzliz  and  St.  Ensebius  is 
represented  as  a  legitimately  elected  and  ortho- 
dk>z  pope,  persecuted  bj  the  emperor  and  the 
Arian  fiu!tk>n.  Contemporary  and  other  ancient 
writers  (Fanstus  and  Marcellinus,  Hilary,  Atha- 
nasius,  Jerome,  Rnfinne,  Sosomen,  and  Theodoret) 
ananimo«riy  represent  him,  on  the  contrary,  as 
an  interloper  into  the  see,  placed  there  TioWiily 
and  irregalarly  by  the  emperor  and  the  Arian 
party,  ami  maice  no  allusion  to  his  martjrrdom. 
The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Marcel- 
linus and  Faustos,  two  contemporary  Lneiferian 
presbyters  of  Bome,  who  ninst  have  had  good 
epportvMty  of  knowing  the  truth.  It  oecnrs  in 
the  preface  to  their  LiSetlus  Pr^cum  addressed  to 
the  emperors  Valentinian,  Theodosiusy  and  Ar- 
sadius  during  the  ponti6cate  of  Damasus,  who 
fucceided  Liberins,  and  by  whom  the  writers 
somplain  of  being  persecuted.  Imnndiately  on 
the  banishment  of  Liberius  all  the  clergy,  in* 
eluding  the  archdeacon  Felix,  swore  before  the 
pe<opie  that  they  would  accept  no  other  bishop 
during  the  life  ef  the  exil«l  pope.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  clergy  a£terward»  ordained 
this  same  Felix,  though  the  people  were  dis- 
Ideased  and  abstained  from  taking  part.  Da- 
masus, pope  after  Liberius,  was  among  his  per- 
jured supporters.  After  two  years  the  emperor 
tMted  Rome,  and,  behig  solicited  by  Che  people 
for  the  return  of  Lili^rius,  at  lengtb  consented 
en  condition  of  his  complying  with  the  imperial 
t«qnirements,  but  with  the  intention  of  his  ruling 
the  church  jointly  with  Felix.  In  the  third 
year  LiberitM  returned  to  Rome,  when  the  people 
met  him  with  joy.  Felix  was  driven  fromr  the 
city,  but  after  a  little  time,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  clergy  wh»  had  perjured  theftiselves  in 
his  election,  burst  <nto  it  again,  taking  his  po- 
sition in  the  basilica  of  Julius  beyond  the  Tiber. 
The  whole  multitude  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
nobles,  again  expelled  Ifim  with  great  ignomkly. 
After  eight  years,  during  the  consulship  of  Va- 
lentinlanus  and  Valens  (1.0.  A.D.  365)  on  the  lOlh 
•f  the  Calends  of  Decen^r  (Nov.  22)  Felix  die<i^ 
leaving  Liberids  without  a  rital  as  bishop  of 
Kome  till  his  own  death  on  the  8th  of  the 
Calends  of  October  (Sept.  24),  ▲.d.  366.  The 
ether  aocient  writers  of  repute  mentioned  above 
Mnfirm  this  accoimt,  8«pplying  further  details, 
and  with  no  discrepancfa  such  as  to  affect  the 
main  drift  of  the  narratttve.  From  their  com- 
Mned  relatfons  we  lears  that  the  election  and 
cfbnsecratioD  of  FeHx  took  place  in  the  imperial 
palace,  since  the  people  debarred  the  Arians 
l^oiiv  their  churches:  that  three  of  the  em- 
peror's eunuchs  represented  the  people  on  the 
occasion,  the  consecrators  being  three  heretical 
bisht>p6,  Epictetns  of  Ceiltumeilae,  Aeaetns  of 
Caess^rea,  and  Basil  of  Ancyra ;  and  fhat  it  was 
only  the  Arian  section  uf  the  clergy,  thongh  ap- 
parently a  large  one,  that  supported  Fetfx. 

From   Sozomen  and  The<Hloret  especially  we 
^tain  detailed  accounts  of  the  circumstance  at- 
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tending  the  emperor's  risit  to  Rome/  «uch  as  th# 
depntation  of  ladies  in  their  best  amy,  whtf 
waited  on  him  to  request  the  recall  of  Liberiuv 
and  his  conversation  with  them,  the  cries  of  the 
people  in  the  amphitheatre  on  their  learning 
that  Liberius  and  Felix  were  to  preside  together, 
tbesmnotoning  of  Liberius  to  Sirmlam  previously 
to  his  return,  and  the  signature  to  a  semi-Ariaa 
confession  obtained  from  him  there  before  he  was 
allowtKi  to  return.  [See  art.  on  LiBKRinB.]  So»k 
men's  account  seems  to  imply  thai  Felix  survived 
the  return  of  Liberius  but  a  short  time,  having 
I  in  the  mean  time  presided  orer  the  chnreh  as  a 
rival  bishop.  From  all  the  acoonnts  together  it 
appears  that  serious  seditions^  accompanied  by 
bloodshed,  ensued  between  the  rival  fections^ 
Liberius  being  greatly  beloved  by  the  Roman 
populitce  both  for  his  good  character  and  &«  hie 
former  resistance  to  the  emperor  in  the  cause  of 
religion.  (Jerome^  CAron.  m  tnm^  Abr,  mjiooclx  ; 
Athanns.  Hist.  Arian,  ad  Monach,  75 ;  Rufinus, 
B.  E.  lib.  i.  c.  22,  etc ;  Socrates ,  If.  E,  MXi,  ii. 
c  27  ;  Sozomen,  E,  E,  lib.  it.  c  11,  eee: ;  T&ee- 
doret,  M,  E,  lib.  u.  c  13,  etc) 

As  has  been  already  said,  a  totally  different 
aoconot  pf  things  is  given  in  the  Pontifical,  and 
in  the  AcU  of  St.  Felix  and  of  St^  Eusebius.  Itt 
the  life  of  Liberius  contained  in  the  Pontifical 
(Anintas.  Bibliof  Itec  in  Litcrnts)  #e  are  told  that, 
afUr  his  exile,  the  clergy  of  Rome,  acting  onde^ 
his  advice,  ordained  in  his  place  Felix,  a  venerabler 
man/  described  s*  a  presbyter.  Felix  is  said 
to  have  called  a  synod  of  forty-eiglit  bishops, 
and  therein  exooiMnunicated  Ursaciusstnd  Vaiens, 
incorrectly  described  as  Roman  presbyters.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  a  few  days,  these  two  heretioe 
requested  the  emperor  to  recall  Liberius  o» 
the  terms  of  himself  and  the  Arians  eemmnni-* 
eating  together  without  the  requirement  of  a 
second  baptism^  They  were  sent  to  Liberius, 
who  consented  to  these  terms.  On  his  return^ 
after  an  exile  of  two  years  (thMe  according  i» 
CataL  Fflic,)  he  occupied  at  first  the  cemetery  el 
St.  Agnes,  with  the  emperor's  sister  Constantia, 
as  hoping  through  her  intervention  to  obtain  the 
emperor^  consent  to  his  return  into  the  city. 
She,  however,  being  faithful  to  Christ,  and  ans- 
pecting  some  scheme,  refused  to  intercede  for 
him.  In  the  meantime  Constantius,  after  sum- 
moning Ursalbius  and  Valens,  with  other  Arians/ 
did  recall  Liberius  from'  the  cemetery  and  caused 
,  him  to  enter  Rome,  at  the  same  tiim  expelling 
the  Catholic  Felix  in  a  council  of  heretics.  Imme* 
diately  a  persecution  of  the  clergv  easued,  manf 
being  martyred  within  the  walls  of  churches* 
Felix  retired  to  his  own  famy  on  the  Via  Portn^ 
ensis,  where  Ito  rested  in  peace  on  July  29. 

The  life  of  Felix,  a»  related  by  Anastasins,  is  idP 
ftiany  respects  inconsistent  with  that  of  Liberius 
as  above  giten.  in  it  he  is  said  to  have  beetf 
bishop  of  Rome  fo:  one  year  and  two  months  only  { 
to  have  denounced  Constantius*  as  a  Heretic  and 
as  having  been  baptized  a  second  time  by  Eusebina 
of  Nicomedfa ;  a  confnsion  being  here  evident, 
,  significat>te  of  the  late  origin  of  the  story/ 
between  Constantius  and  Constantino.  In  conse* 
(pence  of  this  denunciation  he  was  crowned  with 
martyrdom^  by  order  of  the  emperor,  being 
beheaded  secretly,  with  nmny  others  of  the 
clergy  and  the  faithful,  **  in  dvitsite  Corana " 
(C&cre?)  *<ad  latus  formae  (fori?)  Trajani^'* 
oar  the  3rd  of  the  Ides  of  November,  whenot 
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til  Mf  vas  taken  ia  the  nigh\  bf  certain 
ifcrfj.  iDcloding  the  presbyter  IMmasns,  and 
hrvd  on  tht  12th  of  the  Calends  of  December 
Bibtiilica  on  the  Via  Aorelia  at  the  second 
Bl«t«ae  from  the  citj,  which  he  had  himself 
Uaid,  sad  endowed  with  a  field  on  the  spot 
fbid)  be  had  boi^ht.    The  AcU  of  St.  Felix 
i$ne  vith  lus  life  in  the  pontifical,  though  with 
M»  difeeooes  as  to  dates.    In  the  Acts  of  St. 
iwbrai  it  is  stated  that,  when  Liberios  had 
b>^ncalJed  from  exile  on  the  terms  described 
J  kk  Hfe  IB  the  Pontifical,  Eusebius,  a  Roman 
^akpa,  began  to  denounce  him  as  a  heretic 
id  a  frirad  of  Constantius.     On    many,    in 
ei^ieQGc  of  this  denunciation,  ayoiding  the 
(camaBiHi  of  Liberios,  the  church^  were  seized 
^  kim,  Felix  vss  ejected,  and  Liberius  restored. 
Hiai  fellows  a  detailed  account  of  the  seizure  of 
Mi9i.  bis  examination  by  the  emperor,  assisted 
k*  Liberiu,  his  imprisonment  and  martyrdom. 
Of  tbe  two  accounts   of  these  transactions 
Fa  00  tbe  one   hand   by   Marcellinus    and 
^vBta%  rapported  by  such  a  number  of  repu- 
te Yriten,  and  on  theother  by  the  Pontifical  and 
^  Acta  of  Martyrs,  the  former  is  undoubtedly 
^Wprderred.    The  latter  authorities  are  in 
^  casea  altogether  trustworthy,  and  in  this 
^taaceareinoonsistent  with  each  other,  shewing 
<i^»  alio  of  their  compilation  at  a  later  time 
tt*a  Umm  of  the  erents  referred  to  by  evident 
krt^rieal  iaaccnracies  viz.  the  incorrect  designa-. 
f^  of  dnadas,  and  Valens,  and  the  confusion 
tctvtio  Constantius  and   Constantino.      They 
^  be  eonndered  due  to  a  desire  to  clear  the 
^f^tios  of  Felix,  his  party  baring  become 
^vmai  on  the  elcTation   of   Damasus,    his 
"ffx»tcr,  to  the  papacy  after  the  contentions 
tktt  euocd  on  the   death   of  Liberius.    [See 
^iiAKJS.]  It  may  be,  however,  as  is  maintained  by 
^^  in  hia  Ouvnoiogie  der  HhniacKen  Bischdfet 
tk  tb«y  contain  elements  of  truth,  as  represent- 
ee ^  gennim  traditions  of  the  party  of  Felix, 
^  ^b  coloured  and  distorted.  This  writer  endea- 
^n  to  reconcile  in  some  degree  the  confiicting 
*°^^tL    He  even  supposes  that  the  alleged 
"■ftrrdom  of  Felix  may  have  had  a  foundation 
"'■^;  tbat,  strengthened  through  the  action 
^  Eosebioa,  and  supported  by  the  majority  of 
^^^^«  who  were  now  alienated  from  Liberius 
« aeamot  of  his  compliance  with  heresy,  he 
^  adntaiaed  his  position  as  a  rival  bishop  in 
^  Mlics  on  his  own  property  alluded  to,  that 
"'^d  bad  ensued  between  the  two  parties,  in 
*^«f  which  Felix  might  have  been  killed,  and 
■set  oome  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr.    (See 
^-  sane  writer,  as  abore  cited,  for  the  probable 
'^'^^  of  the  events.)   Dr.  Dollinger  (Papst- 
^^imUauialUn)  regards  the  whole  of  the 
■^^  ia  the  pontifical  and  the  Acts  (so  far  as 
^  eoatndict   the  historical  narrations)    as 
"^^W,  and  considers  that  of  the  martyrdom 
rf  F^  to  be  sufficiently  disproved    by  the 
'^P^^aioa  **reqaieTit  in  pace**  applied  to  him 
at^earlieat  and  least  fabulous  of  these  accounts, 
'^^  tf  Liberius  in  the  pontifical.  He  considers 
^tradition  of  his  martyrdom  to  have  arisen 
^  a  esnfniion  of  his  name  with  that  of  an 
*^Kia  martyr  Felix,  the  translation  of  whose 
^^  to  Borne  was  celebrated  on  the  same 
7*  Jaly  29,  as  is  devoted  to  Felix  IL  in  the 
2^-  With  regard  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Felix 
'^'K  even  the  wrriters  who  are  most  adverse 
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to  him  do  not  distinctly  impugn  it,  though  all 
agree  that  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  heretical 
Athanasius,  who  speaks  violently  against  Con- 
stantius and  the  oxtlainers  of  Felix,  says  of  him 
only  that  he  was  worthy  of  them.  Rufinus  says 
of  him,  **  Non  tarn  sectae  diversitate  quam  cora- 
munionia  et  ordinationis  conniventia  maculatur.** 
Socrates,  having  just  said  that  he  then  embraced 
the  Arian  perfidy,  adds  that  some  afiirmed  that 
he  by  no  means  embraced  the  Arian  opinion,  but 
had  undergone  ordination  compelled  by  force  and 
necessity.  Sozomen  similarly  asserts  the  report 
of  some  that  he  perpetually  adhered  to  the 
Nicene  faith,  and  that  on  the  ground  of  religion 
he  was  entirely  without  reproach,  the  only 
ground  of  reproach  against  him  being  that  even 
before  his  ordination  he  had  been  associated  with 
heretics.  If  against  these  testimonies  in  his 
favour  be  urged  the  improbability  that  the 
emperor  could  allow  his  ordination  without  the 
same  compliance  with  heresy  as  he  undoubtedly 
required  and  at  last  obtained  from  Liberius,  it 
may  be  replied  that  after  the  banishment  of  the 
latter  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  populace  may 
have  been  such  as  to  deter  the  emperor  and  his 
advisers  from  the  dangerous  stop  of  elevating  an 
avowed  heretic  to  St.  Peter's  chair.  Still,  n-om 
the  charge  of  association  with  Arians  and  tolera^ 
tion  of  their  communion,  and  also  apparently  of 
perjury,  Felix  cannot  with  any  probability  be 
regarded  as  free.  Probably,  like  Liberius,  he 
was  all  the  time  orthodox  at  heart,  and  avowed 
his  orthodoxy  boldlv,  as  Liberius  did,  when 
pressure  was  removed. 

Though  Felix,  as  well  as  Liberius,  has  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  list  of  lawful  popes,  and 
has  even  been  canonized,  it  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  shewn  that  his  claim  to  such  a  place 
is  more  than  doubtful.  And,  accordingly, 
Augustin,  Optatus,  and  Eutychius,  regarding 
him  (as  did  Athanasius,  Jerome,  and  Rufinus) 
as  a  mere  interloper,  exclude  him  entirelv  from 
their  lists  of  popes.  In  the  Roman  church, 
however,  his  claim  to  the  position  given  him 
appears  to  have  remained  unquestioned  till  the 
14th  century,  when,  an  emendation  of  the 
Roman  Martyrology  having  been  undertaken 
in  1582,  under  Pope  Gregory  XI IL,  the  question 
was  raised  and  discussed.  Baronius,  who  was 
an  actor  in  what  took  place,  relates  the  circum- 
stances. He  himself  was  at  first  adverse  to 
the  claims  of  Felix,  and  wrote  a  long  treatise 
against  them  ;  a  cardinal,  Sanctorius,  defended 
them.  The  question  was  finally  decided  by  tht 
accidental  discovery,  in  the  church  of  S^ 
Cosmas  and  Damian  in  the  forum,  of  a  cofiii 
bearing  the  inscription,  *' Corpus  S.  Felicia 
papae  et  martyris,  qui  damnavit  Constantium.** 
In  the  face  of  this,  which  seemed  like  a  per- 
sonal reappearance  of  the  calumniated  saint  to 
vindicate  his  own  claims,  Baronius  was  con. 
vinced  in  spite  of  his  own  arguments,  and  ra. 
tracted  all  that  he  had  written.  (Baron,  ad 
LiberiiMiy  c  Ixii.)  Accordingly  Felix  retnined 
his  place  in  the  martyrology,  though  the  title 
of  pope  was  afterwards  expunged  from  the 
oratio  for  his  day  in  the  breviary.  What  became 
of  the  inscribed  slab  is  not  known.  Of  course 
in  the  absence  of  anv  knowledge  of  its  date, 
its  testimony  is  valueless. 

An  expeilient  for  justifying  the  position  of 
Felix   OS  well  as   that  of   Liberius  among  tha 
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lawful  popes  is  that  of  snpposingr  that,  the  see 
having  become  vacant  on  the  banishment,  or  fall 
into  heresy,  of  the  latter,  the  former  was 
legally  elected  in  his  place,  and  continued  law« 
fal  pope  till  hi»  death,  when  Liberins  again  be- 
came so  by  virtue  of  a  second  election  (Bellar- 
roine,  de  Horn,  Fontif.  1.  4.  c.  17).  But  of  any 
such  second  election  there  is  no  intimation, 
whether  in  any  existing  record.  Baronius  dis- 
penses with  its  necessity,  supposing  Liberins  to 
have  resumed  his  old  position,  on  the  next 
vacancy  of  the  see,  after  breaking  with  the 
Arians  (Baron,  ad  Liber,  Ixvi.). 

The  festival  of  Felix  is  liept  on  July  29. 
Two  spurious  decretals  are  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Pseudo-Isidore.  One,  addressed  to  Athanasius 
and  the  African  bishops,  relates  to  charges 
against  bishops,  its  object  being  to  protect 
them,  and  to  reserve  appeals  to  Rome :  the  other, 
addressed  to  the  clergy  generally,  is  directed 
against  Ananism,  and  exhorts  to  patience  under 
persecution  and  other  trials.  [J.  B— y.] 

FELIX  (8)  m  (otherwise  IL  ;  see  preceding 
article),  bishop  of  Rome  after  Simpliciua,  from 
March  a.d.  483  to  February  i.D.  492,  during 
nearlv  nine  years.    The  circumstances  attending 
his  election  are  in  the  first  place  noteworthy. 
They  are  known  to  us  from  the  acts  of  a  council 
held  at  Rome  under  Pope  Symmachus  (498-514). 
In  this  council  a  document  was  read,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  clergy  having  met  in  St. 
Peter's  Church  for  the  election  of  a  successor 
to  Simplicius,  Basilius  (Praefectus    Praetorio, 
and  Patrician)  interposed  in  the  name  of  his 
master  Odoacer  the  Herulian,  who  since  the  year 
476  had  ruled  the  West  as  king  of  lUly.    This 
Basilius  alleged,  as  a  fact  known  to  his  hearers, 
that  Simplicius  before  his  death  had  conjured 
the  king  to  allow  no  election  of  a  successor  to 
take  place  without  his  consent ;  and  this  for  the 
avoidance  of  the  turmoil  and  detriment  to  the 
ohurch  that  was  otherwise  likely  to  ensue.    He 
expressed  surprise  that  the  clergy,  knowing  this, 
had  taken  independent  action ;  and  proceeded  in 
the  king's  name  to  propound  a  law,  prohibiting 
both  the  pope  to  be  then  elected,  and  all  future 
popes,  from  alienating  any  farms  or  other  pos- 
sessions belonging  to  the  church ;  declaring  in- 
valid the  titles  of  any  who  might  thus  come 
into  possession  of   ecclesiastical  property;   re- 
quiring the  restitution  to  the  church  of  alienated 
farms  with  their  proceeds,  or  the  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  religious  uses  of  gold,  silver,  jewels, 
and  clothes,  unfitted  for  church  purposes ;  and 
farther  subjecting  all  donors  and  recipients  of 
church  property  to  anathema.    The  assembled 
clergy  seem  to  have  assented  to  this  law,  and  to 
have  been  then  allowed  to  proceed  with  their 
election,  their  choice  falling  on  Caelius  Felix, 
the  son  of  a  presbyter,  also  called  Felix.    The 
Roman  synod  under  Symmachus,  on  the  docu- 
ment being  read  which  gave  an  account  of  these 
things,   protested  against  the  interference  of 
laymen  with  the  election  of  a  pope  which  had 
been  allowed  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  to 
laymen    having    presumed    to    pronounce    an 
anathema,  and  further  requested  Symmachus  to 
declare  void  the  law  that  had  been  promulgated, 
as  having  been  enforced  by  merely  lay  authority, 
and,  however  assented  to  at  the  time  by  bishops, 
invalid  for  want  of  papal  confirmation.    Sjrm- 
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machus,  while  he  assented  to  this  request,  at 
the  same  time  caused  the  syaod  to  re-enact  the 
law  against  the  alienation  of  fanna,  and  to  ex- 
tend its  prohibitions  to  all  bishops  and  pres- 
byters as  well  as  future  popes.  {Syn.  Bern.  3, 
sub  Symmacho;  Harduin,  OmcS,  voL  ii.  p. 
977.) 

The  pontificate  of  this  Felix  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  commencement  of  the  neno- 
rable  schism  of  thirty-five  years,  between 
Rome  and  the  Eastern  patriardiates.  For  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  led  to  it,  a  briel 
reference  to  certain  previous  events  is  in  the 
first  place  needed. 

In  the  year  451  the  Council  of  Chaloedon  had 
condemned  the  Monophysite  or  Eutycbian 
heresy,  adopting  the  definition  of  fiuth  ooo- 
tained  in  the  famous  letter  of  Pope  Lee  L  to 
Flavian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  same  council  had  also  enacted  certain 
canons  of  discipline,  two  of  which,  the  ninth 
and  the  seventeenth,  gave  to  the  patriarchal 
throne  of  Constantinople  the  final  detemiaation 
of  causes  against  Metropolitans  in  th«  East ;  and 
another,  the  twenty-ei^th,  assigned  to  the 
most  holy  throne  of  Constantinople  or  new 
Rome,  equal  privileges  with  the  elder  roya] 
Rome  in  ecclesiasti<»l  matters,  as  being  ihi 
second  after  her,  with  the  definite  right  of  or 
daining  metropolitans  in  the  Pontic^  uid  Asianj 
and  Thracian  dioceses,  and  bishops  among  th< 
Barbarians  therein.  This  last  canon  the  Icgatei 
of  Pope  Leo,  present  at  the  council,  had  pro 
tested  against  at  the  time,  and  Leo  himself  ha< 
afterwards  repudiated  it,  as  contrary  (so  h 
expressed  himselO  to  the  Nicene  canons,  aa^ 
an  undue  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  see  « 
Constantinople. 

It  was  in  connexion  both  with  the  heres) 
condemned  by  the  council  of  Chalcedoo,  and  wi^ 
the  privileges  assigned  by  its  canons  to  the  s« 
of  Constantinople,  that  the  schism  between  th 
East  and  West  ensued  during  the  pontificate  < 
Felix. 

The  condemnation  of  Monophysitism  at  Qia 
cedon  by  no  means  silenced  its  abettors.  In  tl 
church  of  Alexandria  they  were  especially  stroB 
and  resolute.  There,  ▲.D.  477,  Peter  Mongi 
(or  the  Stammerer)  had  by  them  been  electa 
patriarch,  but  had  been  deposed  by  the  Emper^ 
Zeno  in  favour  of  Timotheus  Solofacfalva^  w] 
professed  orthodoxy.  The  latter  prelAie  djfii 
in  482,  Peter  Mongua  was  again  raised  by  h 
supporters  to  the  patriarchal  throne  in  cfppot 
tion  to  John  Talaias,  who  was  elected  fay  t] 
orthodox.  At  first  the  Emperor  Zeno,  and  Acaci« 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  opposed  Peter's  m 
pointment,  the  former  ordering  his  expiulsitj 
and  the  latter  writing  to  Pope  Simplidos  n|pux] 
him.  Soon,  however,  Acadus  (ofl^nded,  accoi 
ing  to  one  account  (LAerat,  Brtviar.y  by  iol 
Talaias  not  having  sent  him  the  usual  synodic 
letters  announcing  his  election,  and  |>eiiiiB<J 
by  the  emissaries  of  Peter  Mongus)  induced  i 
emperor  to  accept  the  latter  on  oonditiofi  of  ] 
signing  the  Henotioon,  a  formula  of  fiUtli,  m 
biguouslv  expressed,  which  S^eno  at  this  tt] 
put  forth  under  the  advice  of  Acadus,  h&  i 
hope  that  all  parti«  might  come  to  tenxw 
signing  it.  John  Talaias  now  fled  to  Rcnn* 
solicit  the  support  of  Pope  Simplidus,  «rlM>  yrr\ 
to  Zeno  and  Acacius,  complaining  of  the  •zt^ 
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Ml  of  Johi,  And  insiating  that  Peter  should 
atkgr  be  required  to  accept  the  fiUth  of  Chaloe- 
iMf  «*  be  expelled  from  commanion.  After  the 
dtttb  of  Simplicxiu  ia  483,  Felix  at  once  took 
ip  tbe  csfue.  In  a  synod  at  Rome  he  condemned 
tk  HenoticoB,  renewed  his  predecessor's  ex- 
cHDmiudcstitfi  of  Peter  Mongus,  and  addressed 
lb  ktten  to  Zeno  and  Acacios,  which  were 
4e^stched  bj  the  hands  of  two  bishops,  Misenos 
III  Titalis,  to  whom  was  joined  Felix,  Defensor 
ri  tbe  fioman  church.  In  his  letter  to  Acacias 
h  vgci  him  to  comply  at  length  with  the  in- 
jnctuB  of  Simplidos,  by  supporting  the  iaith 
«f  Ckkedon,  renouncing  Peter  Mongus,  and  in- 
dodsf  the  empcior  to  do  the  same.  With  this 
Ittter  be  sent  also  a  formal  summons  (citationis 
HbeilBm)  requiring  Acadus  to  appear  at  Rome 
•id  tbere  answer  before  a  synod  to  the  charge 
^  ksfing  disregarded  the  injunctions  of  Sim- 
j^jdiui,  sad  to  other  charges  brought  against 
bin  by  John  Talaias.  In  his  letter  to  Zeno, 
btritf  nid  that  he  had  waited  in  vain  for  a 
Rply  to  the  letter  of  his  predecessor,  he  im- 
plares  the  emperor  to  refrain  from  rending  the 
ttudest  garment  of  Christ,  and,  following  the 
it^  of  kL  predecessors,  to  renew  his  supuort  of 
tk  one  £uth  which  had  raised  him  to  the  im- 
pcral  dignity,  the  fiuth  of  the  Roman  church, 
■fiiait  wkieh  the  Lord  had  said  that  the  gates 
«f  bcU  ihould  not  prevail.  He  urges  him  also 
k<  to  fhrink  from  severe  measures  of  coercion. 
h  tbis  letter  also  was  added  a  more  formal 
^MUKat  (deplorationis  libellum),  in  which  the 
VHrpstioQ  of  Peter  Mongus  is  described,  as 
nqnriBg  expiation,  affecting  the  whole  Eastern 
tiaicb,  snd  implicating  Acacius.  Mention  is 
ab  Bade  of  the  charges  brought  against  Acacius 
l)j  Joba  Talaias,  and  of  the  summons  to  suh- 
Bit  btmself  to  St.  Peter  that  had  been  sent 
ts  bin  ia  accordance  with  both  ecclesiastical 
lid  imperial  law,  and  which  it  is  noped  he  will 
^iad  to  without  delay.  Misenus  and  Vitalis, 
c^vged  with  these  documents,  set  forth  without 
rdiXf  who  was  detained  by  sickness.  At  Abydos 
%  vere  seized,  deprived  of  their  papers,  and 
tt^iiied  under  threats  to  communicate  with 
Ptccr  MoBgns  and  Acacius.  Unmoved  by  threats, 
^  tn  nid  to  have  been  won  over  by  bribes, 
>id,  being  so  allowed  to  proceed  to  Constanti- 
•^  thqr  complied  with  the  imperial  demands. 
Ja  tki  meantime  Felix  was  kept  informed  of 
vkt  vent  on  there  by  thoee  steady  champions 
^  ffthodoxy  the  "  Acoemetae,"  or  Sleepless 
Ifaih,  whose  abbat,  Cyril,  had  written  to  him 
km  Constantinople,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
b|sia,  to  warn  him  against  delav ;  on  which 
fdix  bd  written  to  his  legates  charging  them 
^  do  nothing  till  they  had  consulted  Cyril  and 
^>^  instructions  from  him.  After  their  com- 
Hnec  at  Constantinople  Cyril  sent  messages  to 
^•Be  iaferming  the  pope  tlut  the  name  of  Peter 
l(««ps  was  at  Imgth  openly,  and  no  longer 
'(Q^y  as  before,  rmd  from  the  diptychs  in  the 
rRscaee  ti  llisenus  and  Vitalis,  that  the  latter 
tpslf  eoaunwucated  with  him  and  Acacius,  and 
Whiter  (who  had  been  ordained  by  two  here- 
to ealy)  had,  after  the  flight  of  John  Talaias, 
^necsted  the  orthodox,  and  had  been  supported 
aaU  kb  acts  hy  Acadus.  The  account  of  things 
*at  by  letter  to  Felix  by  the  emperor  and 
AttOQs  was,  that  John  Talaias  was  deposed  for 
f"juy,  having  acceptsd  the  see  of  Alexandria 
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in  defiance  of  his  previous  oatn  that  he  would 
never  do  so ;  and  that  Peter  Mongus  had  proved 
his  orthodoxy  by  signing  the  Nicene  Creed,  *'  on 
the  steps  of  the  faith  of  which  the  Chalcedonian 
synod  also  rested."  Zeno  stated  also,  in  his 
letter,  that  Peter,  as  well  as  himself,  did  ac- 
tually accept  the  faith  of  Chalcedon.  With 
respect  to  this  last  assertion  the  historians 
Micephorus  and  Evagrius  speak  of  Peter  as  a 
Proteus,  who  sometimes  declared  his  acceptance 
of,  and  sometimes  utterly  condemned,  the  decrees 
of  Chalcedon,  obliging  his  clergy  to  join  in  the 
condemnation.  They  say  that  Acacius  had  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  this  ground,  and  for 
having,  as  was  alleged,  caused  the  body  of  his 
orthodox  predecessor,  Timothy  Solofacialus,  to  be 
ignominiously  disinterred,  but  that  he  had  then 
denied  the  truth  of  the  charges :  also  that  Zeno 
had  sent  a  legation  to  Alexandria  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  but  without  any  good  result.  How- 
ever, both  the  emperor  and  Acacius  continued 
to  support  Peter,  being  probably  moved  thereto 
by  the  high  tone  of  the  pope  quite  as  much  as 
by  their  own  satbCetction  with  Peter.  After  the 
release  of  Misenus  and  Vitalis  from  confinement 
Felix,  the  Defensor,  at  length  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople,where  he  was  denied  access  to  Acacius, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  and  had  his 
papers  taken  frt>m  him.  The  papal  legates  having 
at  length  returned  to  Rome,  Felix  convened  a 
synod  of  sixty-seven  Italian  bishops,  in  which  he 
deposed  and  excommimicated  the  two  faithless 
legates,  renewed  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion which  had  been  already  pronounced  against 
Peter  Mongus,  and  finally  published  a  sentence 
of  deposition  and  excommunication,  which  was 
signed  by  the  sixty-seven  bishops,  against  the 
patriarch  Acacius  himself,  declaring  him  to  be 
incapable  of  being  ever  loosed  from  the  anathema 
then  pronounced.  The  offences  alleged  against 
Acacius  as  the  ground  of  this  irrevocable  sen- 
tence were,  first,  his  invasion  of  the  provinces  of 
other  bishops,  contrary  to  the  canons,  in  having 
ordained  one  John  Cordonatus  bishop  of  Tyre, 
within  the  province  of  Antioch,  and  raised  to 
the  priesthood  one  Hymerion,  a  deacon,  whom 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch  had  deposed;  which 
would  have  been  unlawful  even  had  the  persons 
promoted  been  catholics,  instead  of  heretics,  aa 
they  were;  secondly,  his  communicating  with 
and  promoting  condemned  heretics,  especially 
Peter  Mongus ;  thirdly,  his  having  been  a  party 
to  the  imprisonment  and  corruption  by  bribes  of 
the  legates  sent  from  Rome ;  and  lastly,  his  dis- 
regard of  the  summons  requiring  him  to  clear 
himself  at  Rome  of  the  charges  against  him,  and 
his  refrisal  to  admit  even  to  an  interview  the 
Defensor  Felix,  who  had  been  the  bearer  of  this 
summons.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
charges  it  is  to  be  observed  that  what  Acacius 
had  done  was  doubtless  in  virtue  of  the  authority 
assigned  to  him  by  the  canons  of  Chalcedon, 
above  mentioned,  which  Pope  Leo  had  repudiated ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  power  assumed  by  Felix, 
alleged  to  be  according  to  ecclesiastical  and  im- 
perial law,  of  summoning  a  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople to  be  tried  at  Biome,  the  law  m- 
tended  was  doubtless  that  of  the  canons  referred 
to  previously  by  Pope  Leo  as  contravened  by  the 
objectionable  canon  of  Chalcedon,  and  by  him  on 
that  occasion  called  Nicene.  In  both  instances 
the  canons  meant  appear  to  have  been  those  of 
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Sardica.  A  council  held  at  this  place  in  343, 
being  one  of  Western  bishops  only,  had  given 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  metropolitans  to  Julias 
then  bishop  of  Rome :  and  these  canons  had  been 
erroneously  referred  to  by  subsequent  popes 
(beginning  with  Zosimus,  A.D.  415)  as  Nicene, 
and  inberpreted  as  giving  not  only  appellate  but 
also  coercive  jurisdiction  to  the  bishops  of  Rome 
perpetually  over  the  whole  church.  Felii  also 
addressed  letters  to  the  emperor,  to  the  clergy 
and  monks  of  Constantinople,  and  to  those  of  the 
patriarchates  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  judgment.  The  con- 
veyance of  these  documents  to  Constantinople, 
and  their  promulgation  there,  was  a  task  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  It  was  entrusted  to  one 
Tutus,  an  aged  Roman  ecclesiastic  and  Defensor 
of  the  church,  who,  after  arriving  at  his  destina- 
tion, was,  like  the  legates  sent  before,  won  over 
by  bribes,  and  himself  communicated  with 
Acacius.  The  sentence  of  eicommunication  was 
at  last  served  on  Acacius  by  one  of  those  zealous 
champions  of  Felix,  the  sleepless  monks,  who 
had  in  some  way  obtained  fVom  Tutus  the  fateful 
parchment.  He  effected  his  purpose  by  fasten- 
ing it  to  the  robe  of  the  patriarch  when  about 
to  officiate  in  church.  The  patriarch  diMX>vered 
it,  but  proceeded  with  the  service  without  re- 
garding it,  and  then,  in  a  calm,  clear  voice, 
ordered  the  name  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  to 
be  erased  from  the  diptychs  of  the  church.  This 
memorable  occurrence  was  on  August  1,  a.d.  484. 
And  thus  the  two  chief  bishops  of  Christendom 
stood  mutually  excommunicated,  and  the  first 
great  schism  between  the  East  and  West,  which 
lasted  thirty-five  yean*,  began.  The  emperor, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  prelates  of  the 
East,  supported  Acacius;  and  thus  the  patri- 
archates of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem, 
as  well  as  that  of  Constantinople,  remained  out 
of  communion  with  Rome.  Felix,  having  ex- 
communicated his  emissary  Tutus,  wrote  to  the 
monks  of  Constantinople  and  Bithynia,  acquaint- 
ing them  with  the  fact,  and  warning  them  to 
hold  no  communion  with  the  deposed  Acacius. 
The  latter,  however,  in  spite  of  the  pope,  re- 
tained his  see  undisturbed  till  his  death.  As  to 
John  Talaias,  whose  appeal  to  Rome  had  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  quarrel,  Felix, 
unable  to  procure  his  elevation  at  Alexandria, 
made  him  bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania,  where  he 
ended  his  days  (Liberatus,  Breviar,). 

Another  noted  Monophysite  who,  as  well  as 
Peter  Mongus,  had  excited  the  orthodox  zeal  of 
Felix  was  another  Peter,  called  Fullo  (ue.  the 
Fuller),  who  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Leo  had  been  raised  by  his  party  to  the  patri- 
archal throne  of  Antioch,  and  had  been  several 
times  deposed  and  reinstated.  Eutychianism 
was  not  the  only  heresy  of  which  he  was 
accused.  He  had  added  to  the  Tersanctus  the 
clause,  **  Who  wast  crucified  for  us,"  thus  attri- 
buting passibility  to  the  Godhead.  To  him, 
therefore,  from  a  Roman  synod,  Felix  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  earnest  remonstrance,  which 
is  extant,  accusing  him  of  a  multitude  of 
heresies,  especially  in  respect  to  his  addition  to 
the  Tersanctus,  and  imploring  him  to  stop  in  his 
downward  course,  and  renounce  his  errors.  This 
letter,  and  another  addressed  to  him  by  Felix, 
being  disregarded,  the  latter  sent  him  a  final 
svniidical  letter,  which  is  also  extant,  in  which, 


in  the  name  of  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  aportles  ntd 
the  head  of  all  sees,  he  pronounced  a  aeoieoce  oi 
deposition  and  excommunication.   He  also  wrote 
to  the  emperor  announcing  Peter's  ezcMunnoi- 
cation,  and  urging  his  expulsion  ftom  Antiocb. 
Acacius  also,  as  well   as   other  bishopi,  hsd 
written  to  this  Peter  in  strong  reprolntioD  o< 
his  addition  to  the  Tersanctus,  and  in  the  finil 
sentence  pronounced  by  Felix  they  are  alloded 
to  aa  concurring,  or  being  expected  to  coocnr,  in 
the  sentence.     But  after  the  mptnre  between 
Rome  and  Constantinople  in  484,  AcKiiu  gsre 
further  proof  of  his  defiance  of  the  pope  bj  reia- 
stating  the  heretical  patriarch  in  his  see.   Tliis 
appears  from  the  letter  of  a  Roman  synod,  dsteii 
(>ct.  5, 485,  and  signed  by  forty-three  bishops,  to 
the  clergy  and  monks  of  the  East.    The  imoH- 
diate  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  apprise  tk€ 
orthodox   Easterns  of  the  excommimicttioo  of 
Acacius,   the  knowledge  of  which,  thej  saj, 
might  possibly  have  been  kept  from  them,  sad 
to  induce  them  to  concur  in  it.    They  therdbn 
send  a  copy  of  the  sentence,  and  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  led  to  it,  and  they  are  at 
some  pains  to  explain  to  the  Orientals  the  im- 
memorial custom  of  the  Western  church,  saoc- 
tioned  (they  say)  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  that 
the  pope,  as  St.  Peter's  successor,  should  deter- 
mine and  confirm  all  things  done  in  synods,  thas 
implying  a  little  doubt  as  to  the  aoquiescesce  of 
the  Easterns  in  this  view.     They  then  go  oo  to 
state  how  Acacius  had  proceeded  to  sudi  a  pitch 
of  impiety  as  to  scoff  at  his  deposition,  and  h«l 
lately  (as  they  heard)  deposed  from  the  see  of 
Antioch  the  holy  bishop  Oaleodio  and  put  Peter, 
whom  he  had  hims^^lf  often  before  coademo«d, 
in  his  place.    They  conclude  with  aa  aoathema 
against  Peter  Mongus,  Acadns,  Pet»  Folio,  sad 
all  their  followers. 

In  the  ye>«r  489  Acacius  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Flavitas,  or  Fravitaa.  Felix,  on  hear* 
ing  of  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  wrote  to  Thalasiiu, 
an  archimandrite  of  Constantinople,  warning  him 
and  his  monks  (who  appear  tbrou^iont  to  hare 
espoused  the  cause  of  Rome)  to  communicate 
with  no  successor  to  Acacius  till  the  see  of  Htrnt 
had  been  fully  apprised  of  all  proceedings,  and  had 
declared  the  church  of  Constantinople  restored 
to  its  communion.  Flavitas,  after  his  dectiooi 
unwilling  (as  Nicephorus  expresses  it)  to  be  en* 
throned  without  the  assent  of  the  Roman  s«e^ 
sent  a  legation  to  Rome  charged  with  letters,  it 
which  he  declared  his  renunciation  of  Pete] 
Mongus,  and  craved  intercommunion.  The  le^ 
tion  was  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Constant^ 
nopolitan  monks,  who  seem  to  have  given  a  good 
account  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  new  patriwrch 
But  when  Felix  intimated  to  the  messengers  th< 
necessity  of  the  name  of  Acacius,  as  well  as  thai 
of  Peter  Mongus,  being  erased  from  the  diptychs 
they  replied  that  they  had  no  instructions  o| 
that  point,  and  were  consequently  dismissed  wit] 
a  letter  from  the  pope  to  Flavitas  insisting  o] 
compliance  with  the  condition  required*  Sk« 
phorus  states  that  Flavitas  had  written  also  ti 
Peter  Mongus  declaring  his  commonion  with  bin 
and  his  renunciation  of  Felix,  and  that  it  wi 
the  pope's  having  heard  of  this  double  dealii^ 
that  caused  him  to  dismiss  the  messengen  wit; 
contumely.  But  of  this  the  extant  letter  i 
Felix  to  Flavitas  makes  no  mention.  Flariti 
having  died  within  four  months  after  hia  tcc« 
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^  tkc  pope*j  letter  to  him,  as  well  as  a  reply 
hm  PMer  Mongiu,  was  received  by  bis  svc- 
oaDf  biphemins.  Tbe  letter  of  Peter  condemned 
tkCoandl  of  Chalcedon,  and  Euphemios  in  con- 
K^ieact  at  oace  broke  off  communion  with  him, 
mwriig  with  his  own  hand  his  name  from  the 
^jcbs.  He  also  replaced  the  name  of  Kelii, 
toTbom  he  sent  letters,  as  his  predecessor  had 
im,  profesung  his  own  orthodoxy,  and  desiring 
Btocoffiinimion.  Felix,  though  satisfied  as  to 
tk  £uth  of  Eaphemins,  still  insisted  on  the  era^ 
RR  ef  the  nsme  of  Acados,  which  condition 
b«iBf  itiU  demurred  to,  the  breach  continued. 

la  the  April  of  the  year  491  the  Emperor  Zeno 
M,  sad  was  succeeded  by  Anastasios,  to  whom 
Fcliz  leot  a  congratulatory  letter.  The  new 
capcror,  whose  policy  at  that  time  waa  one  of 
tslcrttua  towards  all  religious  disputants,  is 
Mt  recorded  to  hare  repli^ ;  and  on  the  24th 
eC  Fefaraarj  in  the  following  year  Felix  himself 
tas  ranored  by  death. 

Between  the  date  of  his  rupture  with  the  East 

nd  that  of  his  death  Felix  had  been  employed  in 

kljnagto  reconstitute  the  African  church,  which 

bi  I^y  suffered  under  persecution  at  the  hands 

^tke  Aiiu  Vandals.  This  persecution,  which  had 

n^  with  great  cruelty  under  king  Hunneric, 

sb  dkd  in  484,  had  ceased  under  his  nephew 

ud  laccessor  Gundamund,  when  a  number  of 

^*stUes  soaght  readmission  to   catholic  com- 

•!»»«.    A  synod  of  thirty-eight  bishops  was 

Ud  at  Borne  under  Felix  in  the  year  488,  the 

nail  of  which  was  a  synodical  letter  from  him, 

dsted  the  15th  of  March  in  that  year,  laying 

^  the  following  terms  of  readmission : — 1. 

BU«^  priests,  and  deacons,  who  had  allowed 

t^noKlTes  to   be  rebaptized    by  the  Arians, 

^^tW  willingly  or  under  pressure,  were  to  do 

P^aaee  during  life,  and  be  admitted  to  lay  com- 

BuioQ  only  at  the  point  of  death.     2.  Others, 

5^ther  clerics,  monks,  Tirgins,  or  laity,  who 

^  bees  rebaptized  Tolnntarily,  were  to  be  re- 

<*uakd,(in  condition  of  repentance,  after  twelre 

Vh  of  which  three  were  to  be  passed  among 

^wfewftt,  seren  among  the  poenitentesj  and 

^g  the  remaining  two  of  which  they  were  to 

^  dikrred  from  offering  oblations,  tbe  viaticum 

^  itill  allowed  them  during  any  period  of 

^  peaaace  if  at  the  point  of  death.     3.  Per- 

**>•,  Bot  being  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons,  who 

W  bcca  rebaptized  under  pressure  of  persecu- 

^were  to  be  admitted  to  communion  after 

^  years'  penance,  and  imposition  of  hands. 

^  all  eases  those  who  had  been  rebaptized  were 

^"^itti  ioeapable  of  ordination.    Children  who 

'id  been  rebaptized  were,  on  the  ground  of  the 

^fiLoaee  inddent  to  their  age,  to  be  admitted 

^  nesmmdtm  after  a    short  period  of   peu- 
taee. 

f«lix  is  honoured  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
««^«i<iar  00  the  25th  of  February.  His  ezUnt 
•^rt*  are  fifteen  letters,  to  most  of  which  refe- 
**»  has  been  made.  Of  these  seven  were  first 
F«y»Wd  by  Sirmondi  in  1631.  Gratian  gives 
^^W  a  ducretom  as  his,  to  the  effect  that  the 
^  Till  ^ald  yield  to  priests  in  ecclesiastical 
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^  aadent  authorities  for  his  life  are  his 
^  Ictten  and  th<»e  of  his  successor  Gelasius, 
w  Breriariom  of  Liberatus  Diaconus,  and  the 
^»ih  Histories  of  Evagrius  Scholasticus  and 
5  *l*Kni  Callistus.  [J.  B— y.] 


FELIX  (4)  lY.  (otherwise  IIL ;  see  Felix  ll,\ 
bishop  of  Home  from  July  526  to  October  530, 
during  four  years,  two  months,  and  fourteen  or 
eighteen  days  (Anastas.  Biblioth.).  The  sama 
authority  states  further  that  he  was  a  Samnite, 
his  father's  name  Castorius,  that  he  built  the 
basilica  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  restored 
that  of  the  martyr  St.  Satuminus  which  had 
been  burnt,  and  that  he  was  buried  on  the 
12th  of  October,  in  the  basilica  of  St  Peter» 
There  is  little  to  be  told  of  this  pope,  except 
the  circumstances  of  his  appointment.  Hia 
predecessor,  John  I.,  had  died  in  the  prison  at 
Ravenna,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  who  then  ruled  the 
West  as  king  of  lUly.  On  his  death  Theodoric 
took  the  unprecedented  step  of  appointing  his 
successor  on  his  own  sole  authority,  without 
waiting  for  the  customary  election  by  the 
clergy  and  people.  His  choice  fell  on  Felix,  to 
whom  there  seems  to  have  been  no  objection 
on  the  ground  of  personal  character  or  belief. 
This  high-handed  proceeding  seems  to  have 
been  resisted  for  some  time,  but  at  length  ac- 
quiesced in,  the  see  having  been  kept  vacant, 
probably  owing  to  the  struggle,  for  fifty-eight 
days.  This  appears  from  a  letter  from  Athalaric, 
who  succeeded  Theodoric  in  the  same  year,  to 
the  Roman  Senate,  in  which  he  commends  that 
body  for  having  at  length  acquiesced  in  Theo- 
doric's  nomination,  accepting  **  a  man  probably 
instituted  by  divine  grace,  and  commended  by 
the  royal  examination."  He  also  reminds  them 
that  there  was  no  disgrace  in  having  had  to 
yield  to  a  prince,  and  hopes  that  no  one  may 
now  be  affected  by  the  past  contention  (Cassio- 
dor.  lib.  8,  Ep,  15).  No  subsequent  king  or 
emperor  laid  claim  to  a  like  power  of  inter- 
ference in  the  appointment  of  popes,  freedom  of 
election  being  henceforth  allowed,  as  before,  to 
the  clergy  and  people,  though  the  confirmation 
of  elections  by  the  civil  power  was  insisted  on, 
and  continued  till  the  election  of  Zachary  in 
752,  when  the  confirmation  of  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  as  representing  the  Eastern  emperor, 
was  first  dispensed  with  under  the  Carlovingian 
empire.  The  same  continued  to  be  the  theory 
of  papal  elections  till  the  appointment  was 
given  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  during  tbe 
pontificate  of  Nicholas  11.,  A.D.  1059.  (For 
previous  interventions  of  the  civil  power  see 
articles  on  Boniface,  Eulalius,  Felix  III., 
Symhacuus,  Laubentius.)  Theodoric  died  only 
ninety-eight  days  after  the  death  of  John  I. 
(Anastas.  Biblioth.),  an  awful  account  of  his  end 
being  given  by  Procopius  (de  Belt,  Qoth,  lib.  i.), 
the  horrors  of  which  have  been  regarded  as  a 
judgment  for  his  treatment  of  the  deceased  pope, 
and  his  general  insolence  towards  the  church. 
(Baronius  on  Felix  IV.) 

The  only  further  event  known  as  marking 
the  pontificate  of  belix  is  tbe  issue  of  an  edict 
by  Athalaric,  the  grandson  and  successor  of 
Theodoric,  requiring  all  civil  suits  against  eccle- 
siastics to  be  preferred  before  the  bishop  and  not 
the  secular  judge,  on  pain  of  the  suitor  losing 
his  suit,  and  forfeiting  ten  pounds  of  gold,  to 
be  distributed  by  the  bishop  to  the  poor,  if, 
however,  the  bishop  should  fail  to  render  jus- 
tice, application  was  to  be  allowed  to  the  secu- 
lar judge.  The  edict  was  called  forth  by  Felix, 
with  the  Roman  clergy,  having  complained  tc 
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th«  kiDg  ihit  the  Ootht  had  innded  tha  righti 
of  churrhts,  KDd  dragged  the  cUigj  baton  the 
It;  tribunals.  It  eilended  only  to  the  Raman 
clergj,  "  in  honour  of  the  Apoitolic  we."  (Ca»- 
nidor.  lib.  8,  c.  2t.)  Jnitinian  I.  aftenrarda 
•iMnd».l  the  URie  clerical  pririlege,  though 
vlth  an  appeal  te  the  ciril  trlbuoal,  to  all  acde- 
•iaitica.    (Jnitin.  Siml.  B3, 13S.) 

Only  ona  geniiiDe  vritlDg  of  thie  pope  hai 
«ome  down  to  ni,  t1i.  a  letter  t«  CaeuHni  of 
AtImi  requiring  probatioa  bom  candidate*  for 
the  priesthood  before  their  ordination.  Tbu 
letter  wai  formerlf  aaiigned  to  Felii  III.,  whou 
It  eontd  cot  be,  ■luce  he  wa>  not  a  eontenipo- 
rarj  vitb  Caeuila*.  The  miitaha  arose  fhiin 
a  wrong  oame  of  the  contemporary  oooiul, 
MaTortiui  iutead  of  Boethiui  being  giren  in 
eitant  copiea.  Slrmond,  in  the  ITth  century, 
recorered  a  codex  at  Ariel,  with  the  proper  con- 
■nl'e  name.  There  are  two  ipuriDna  letten, 
which  have  been  erroneonely  aiiigned  to  him, 
one  to  all  biihope,  forbiddiug  the  celebration  of 
Haei  in  unconsecrated  place* ;  the  other  to 
Sabina,  a  ploiu  lady  of  rank.  He  l>  honoured 
at  a  idnt  by  the  Roman  church,  the  Pope  Felii 
commemorated  «i  the  30th  of  Janna/y  being 
suppoied  to  be  he,  though  in  ioma  edltioDa  of 
tho  Roman  Hartyroli^  thia  day,  ai  well  at  the 
35tb  of  FebrDary,  ii  anlgned  to  FeUi  III. 


BisHOFt  m  AnucA,  wiru  n 
FELIX  i6\  Afi 
Cypr.    [PaiTiTDS,] 

FELIX  (t\  African  bUhop.  (Cyp.  Ep,  56. 
[Ahimnidb.]  [K.  W.  B.] 

FELIX  (7),  African  biihop  C'n  Syn.  ir.  Carth, 
de  Baiilide,  x.D.  251 ;  Cyp.  Ep.  ST).  It  ii  nteleu 
to  try  to  Httle  which  other  Felii  he  ii  to  be 
identiSed  with.  [£.  W.  B.] 

>.  Ep.  ST; 
i.  W.  B.] 

FELIX  (9),  African  biihop  in  Syn.  Carth.  5, 
aab  Cyp.  de  Bap.  Haar.  1 ;  Cyp.  Ep.  TO. 

FELIX  0,0),  •  Uihop  menUoned  in  a  letter 
of  Conatantlne  to  the  bubopa  of  NnmidU  000- 
ceming  the  reatoration  to  the  CathoUca  of  a 
church  at  Cirta,  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prlred  by  the  Donatiata  a.D.  330.  (Jfon.  Vat. 
fn™  «  51?;  «1  OberthUr.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

hop,   to  whom   St.    Augnitiue 

I  tune  ai  to  Eleoainm.    [Rlkd- 

[H.  W,  P.] 

,  Inihop,  to  whom,  aa  well  ai  to 
^Ditine  wrote  concerning  Boni- 
r,  whom  he  coniidered  to  have 
lued,  and  therefore  not  deeerr- 
omhia  office.   (Ang.  i^.7T.> 

p.  W.  P.] 
a  biihop,  preient  at  the  council 
leoro,  in  Nnmidia,  held  againat 
>.  416.    (Aag.  Ep.  176, 182.) 

[tt  W.  P.] 
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FELIX  (14),  a  tnibop,  preient  at  the  enadl 
of  Carthage  againat  the  Pelagiana  A.II.  416. 
He  wai,  perhapi,  the  lame  at  he  on  whoa* 
behalf  St.  AuguAine  wrote  a  letter  of  intrs- 
duction  to  Valerini,  coont  of  Afri<a-  (J^y^  ITS, 
181,  188.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (IB),  biihop  of  Abara,  in  the  prarlnol 
of  proconinlar  Africa,  one  of  the  Catholic  hkhafa 
'  '  hed  by  Huuneric,  A.l>.  484,  after  the  oaa- 
on  at  CarthB);e.  Rntnart  identifia  kin 
the  paralytic  FELIX  ABBiBiraHDt  (No.  1I> 
(MoropUi,  A/riai  Oiriit.  L  59 ;  AUMi  in  rieta. 
Vit  55,  If  igue,  PatroL  Ut.  WiiL)  [L IX] 

FELIX  <I0)  1-t  biihop  of  Abbir  Major,  1  ^Ke 

„  proconinlar  Africa,  preient  at  CartL  Coot  AJk 

411.    IMoa.  Vat.  Don.  p.  41S,  ed.  Oberthai.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

PBLIX   (IT)  a,  biihop  of  Abbir  Mijor, 

jiiihed   by  Hunneric   in  484,  after  the  ««- 

rence  at  Carthage.  He  wai  aged  and  paralywl, 

_jiing  been  a  biahop  fbrtj-fonr  yean,  and  he  hid 

to  be  itrapped  upon  the  animal  which  caRied 

him    to   hii  deiert  eiil*.     (yictor  Vit.  PtnK. 

Viad.  iL  in  Patr.  Lat.  IriiL  208;  MonJli,  Afr. 

Chr.  L  61.)  pl  H.] 

FEUX  (11),  biihop  of  Abora,  In  tka  pmrlnoe 
of  proconinlar  Africa,  lubKiibed  the  letter  which 
the  Mihopa  of  that  province  lent  to  Paul,  the 
patriarch  of  Conitontinople,  agiinit  the  etnn  of 
the  Monothelitei,  which  letter  ii  to  be  foond  in 
the  acta  of  the  Lateran  council,  648.  (Hor- 
celli,  4/ma  OritL  L  84 ;  Uann,  z.  040.) 

[LD.] 

FEUX  <1S),  biUiop  of  Acci.    Tii-tAQutia. 


X  453,b> 
be  had  entertained  John,  a  foreign  monk  (1 
Vit.  Fermc  Vani.  1.  T).  The  Stititia  maka  no 
mention  of  thii  lee,  either  amidit  tha  nont 
tee^  or  ia  the  lilt  of  thoae  eiiled  by  Bramerie, 
10  that  Felii  ii  thought  to  hare  Urad  in  ciile 
till  A.D.  484.    (HoTcclli,  Afriaa  CkrM.  i.  89.) 


(Hefele,  S  SOT ;  Haul,  i.  866.)     [A.  H.  D 

FELIX  (9S),  biihop  of  AtnU,  in  the  AftkM 

EroTince  of  Hanretania  CaeiarienBa,  a  towl 
nown  only  f^om  the  mention  of  thii  Udtsp: 
among  the  Catholic  biihopi  exiled  by  the  Vandil 
king,l!nnneric,  A.D.  484.  f^StHtu  in  Titt.  Tit 
59,  Uigne.  Patrol.  Lat.  IriiL ;  Uorcalli,  Afna 
CAnil.1  75.)  [L.  D-l 

FELIX(St),  fint  reoorded  biihop  of  Aaagnia 
or  AnagDi,  present  at  the  Roman  coondl  beh 
487  under  Felii  ni.  (Hanii,  QmdL  viL  1171 
UgheL  IbU.  Boer.  i.  SOT.)  [C  H.J 

FEUX  C«4).  hiahop  of  Antium  (Aniio),  pre 
■ent  at  the  council  mentioned  in  the  pr«etdin| 
article.     (Haul,  tU.  1171  a:  Ugh.  All.  Baa 

FEUX  (U),  biihop  of  Apotlonia  in  N«l 
Enirui,  proHnt  at  the  council  of  Epheana  i>  4* 
(Haiui,  i*.  1135  a,  1368).    Uia  fint  ngnabU 
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maa  tt  describe  him  as  likewise  bisbop  of 
tb  idfliboeniig  dij  of  BulUs.  (Karlati,  niyr, 
Act.  tH  396.)  [C.  H.] 

FELIX  (80)  L,  bishnp  of  Aptonga,  a  person 

«Mid  whom  has  raged  a  tempest  of  controrersj, 

tfe  cestrc  of  which  maj  be  said  to  haTe  been  the 

vfiiatioa  of  Caedlianus  to  the  soe  of  Carthage 

(tqL  L  p.  867).     The  place  of  which  he  was 

Uvp  ii  written  Tarionsly,  Aptonga,  Abtogna, 

ad  itttamase;  but  its  situation  is  nnoerUin, 

«nept  tkst  it  moat  bare  been  in  proconsular 

Aftia,  sad  probabi j  not  fiu*  firom  Zama,  between 

itisd  Fsni  (Opt. L 18).  It  most  hare  been  a  place 

tiamt  importance,  for  it  possessed  a  monidpal 

{ovassRiit,   of  whoee   principal    officers    the 

MM  tad  titles  of  some  are  recorded  (Mm,  Vet 

Dm.  pp.  160-167,  ed.  Oberthur).    His  history 

^tfim  St  tbe  death  of  Mensnrins,  when  Ckecilia- 

!■  ksriif  bemi  chosen  as  his  snocessor  by  the 

niti  ss  wt  are  told,    of  the  whole   people, 

Fifix  of  Aatonmae  was  one  of  thoee  who  laid 

^iak  OB  kia^  if  not  the  sole  officiating  bishop, 

iA  311  (Aug.   Bre€ie.  CoO,  Ui.  14,   26  •  16, 

9),  Si  iiregolsrity  not  distinctly  condemned  by 

tk  cbudi  carliar  than  the  cooncil  of  Nice, 

AJ^  335  {Cone.    Nie.  c.  4;  ^nmi.  L  p.  18). 

V^  tbe  storm  began  to  rage  against  Caecili- 

iRiy  u  important  element  lay  in  the  question, 

*^4^,  prerioosly  to  his  own  appointment  to 

I  i^ntisB  bishopric,  Felix    himself   had    not 

Wspilty  of  the  infiunoua  crime  of  ^  tradition  " 

(^  i.  p.  881).    He  was  consequently  denounced 

tiltetieniple  by  the  enemies  of  Caedlianus, 

»  tb  **  fbuntain  head  of  all  the  subsequent 

•^" (Aug.  ^  88,  S ;  c  Crete  Ui.  61).    But 

Ati|k  many  indirect  complaints  were  made,  no 

6ail  examination  appears  to  haTe  talcen  place 

hte^  esse  of  Felix,  until  the  Donatist  party 

MfcOed  to  establish  their  case  against  CaecUi- 

Btt  ii  tbs  Owrt  of  &iquiry  held  at  Rome,  under 

l(«leUadcs,  October  2,  ▲.D.  313.     Foiled  in  this 

"ttcBpt,  and  also  in  the  results  of  the  enquiry 

•  t»  tke  true  position  of  the  (ktholic  church, 

*^  was  held  afterwards  in  Africa  under  Eu- 

■yn  and  Oiimpius,  at  the  direction  of  the 

<"pcnr,  tbey  turned  their  attack  on  Felix,  and 

^  emperor  gare  ordeis  to  Aelianus,  the  pro- 

^snl  of  Afr^a,  to  hold   an   enquiry  on  the 

•P^  wkich  took  plaoe  on  February  15,  A.D. 

^idem  yeara  after  the  facts  (Aug.  Poet,  Coll, 

^M;^43,S>14;88;  cOMSciii.  61).    It 

**  M  at  Carthage  in  the  presence  of  many 

inass  who  had  held  municipal  offices  at  the 

^  of  the  peraecution,  i.D.  303,   304.    The 

V'^Bcitor  was  If  aximus,  a  Donatist,  the  counsel 

« tkt  Catholic  side,  Apronianus,  but  Felix  him- 

■<tf  «m  not  present.    The  principal  witness  was 

iiSaf  Casdlianua,  formerly  chief  magistrate  at 

^^ap(«*dnumvir,  aedilis,  magistratus"),  who 

"pRd  that  when  the  imperial  officials  came  to 

y^  the  edict  at  the  house  of  Felix,  he  waa 

J^l«l  to  be  absent,  but  that  a  man  named 

^«>tiai  went  with  them  to  the  church,  from 

'^  tkey  brought  away  the  episcopal  chair, 

"■^  doenments   f^'epistolae   salutatoriae '^ 

||tUl«igiog  to  holy  Scripture,  and  all  the 

"*^  ad  tl^  burnt  all  these  publidy.    And 

^c>aeapieceoffirandulent  testimony,  which, 

■it  W  bten  prored  true,  would  have  snbstanti- 

^tW  charge  against  Felix.    At  some  time  later 

***  ths  cre&ta  jvst  now  described,  a  man  named 
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Maurus  purchaaed,  it  was  said,  the  bishopric  of 
Zama,  for  which  he  was  publicly  donounced  by 
Felix.  A  man  named  Ingentius,  a  friend  to  Mau- 
rus, formerly  secretary  to  Augentius,  a  former 
colleague  of  Caedlianus  in  the  Mdileship,  wbhing 
to  aTenge  his  friend,  charged  Fdix  with  **  tradi- 
tion "  at  the  time  of  the  persecution.  In  order 
to  prove  this,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Caedlianus,  bear- 
ing with  him  a  letter  which  purported  to  have  been 
sent  by  Felix  to  hu  friend  Caedlianus,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  in  his  possession,  though  not  of  his 
own  property,  certain  sacred  writings,  eleven 
in  number,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  surren- 
der, and  with  this  view  wished  his  friend  Caed- 
lianus to  say  that,  as  inquisitor,  he  had  burnt 
them  at  the  time  of  the  persecution,  intending 
by  this  clumsy  device  to  make  him  an  accomplice, 
in  suggesting  that  they  had  belonged  to  Felix, 
and  that  the  latter  had  thus  bMU  guilty  of 
**  tradition."  At  first  he  came  alone,  but  when 
Caedlianus  endeavoured  to  drive  him  away,  he 
brought  with  him  on  a  seoond  occasion  Augentius, 
the  friend  of  Caedlianus,  to  support  his  request. 
Caecilianus  dictated  to  Augentius  a  letter,  in 
which  he  described  what  had  taken  place  at  the 
time  of  the  search.  The  letter  is  imperfect,  but 
clearly  contains  no  account  of  any  act  of  **  tradi- 
tion "  on  the  part  of  Felix,  and  it  concludes  with 
the  usual  salutation.  To  this  last,  however,  In- 
gentius made  a  fraudulent  addition,  to  the  effect 
that  Felix  had  given  directions  to  the  officials 
about  taking  with  them  the  key  of  the  plaoe  in 
which  the  books  were  deposited,  so  that  they 
might  fulfil  their  purpose  concerning  them,  but 
desiring  them  to  spare  the  oil  and  flour  used  for 
sacred  purposes.  This  forged  postscript  was  of 
course  intended  to  implicate  both  Felix  and  Cae- 
dlianus, but  under  threat  of  torture,  he  confessed 
the  firaud,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  travelled 
about  the  country  endeavouring  to  stir  up 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  church.  Thus  sel^> 
convicted,  the  proconsul  sentenced  him  to  be 
imprisoned  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  and 
pronounced  a  judgment  of  complete  acquittal  in 
favour  of  Felix,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  em- 
peror in  a  letter  to  Probianus,  the  successor  of 
Aelianus,  in  which  he  ordered  Ingentius  to  be 
sent  to  Rome.  This  decision  was  repeated  in  a 
letter  to  Verinus,  or  Valerius,  the  vicar  of  AfHca, 
A.D.  321.  The  case  of  Caedlianus  and  Felix, 
though  not  named,  is  no  doubt  implied  in  the 
thirteenth  canon  of  the  ooundl  of  Aries,  which 
prescrii»es  caution  in  removing  from  the  clerical 
order  persons  accused  of  *'  tradition."  The  whole 
case  was  brought  up  again  at  Cartlu  Conf.,  A.D. 
411,  and  the  absence  of  Felix  at  the  time  of  the 
enquiry  was  pressed  hard  by  the  Donatists  as  a 
fatal  defect  in  the  integrity  of  the  acquittal,  but 
Augustine  argued  that  his  absence  was,  in  truth, 
an  argument  for  its  fairness,  that  all  the  docu- 
ments were  in  existence,  and  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  completeness  of  the  imperial  de- 
dsion.  (Aug.  c  Cr«90,  iii.  81,  iv.  79  ;  de  Unio, 
Bapt,  28;  Brev.  Cott.  41,  42;  Pott,  Coll.  56; 
Men.  Vet.  Don.  iii.  pp.  160-167  and  341-343, 
ed.  Oberthlir ;  Bruns.  ConcU.  i.  108 ;  Routh,  Bel, 
Sacr.  iv.  92.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (27)  II.,  bishop  of  Aptunga,  present 
at  Carth.  Conf.  ▲.!>.  411.  (ifofi.  Vet,  Don,  p.  407, 
cd.  Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (98),  schismatic  bishop  of  Aqnileia 
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in  oppotrition  to  Maximas.  The  latter  signs 
the  first  at  the  Lateran  council  in  649  (Mansi, 
X.  866  a ;  De  Rnbeis,  Monim,  Eco,  Aquii,  303 ; 
Cappelletti,  Le  Chiete  dT  lUd,  viii.  71,  555). 
Ughelli  (/to/.  Soar,  v,  33)  belieres  there  is 
anthority  for  regarding  both  the  bishops  as  one, 
nndor  the  name  of  Mazimns  Felix.         [C.  H.] 

FBLIX  (89),  bishop  of  Aquisira,  in  Hanre- 
tania  Caesariensis,  identi6ed  by  Morcelli  with 
Artisiga ;  exiled  by  Hnnneric,  A.D,  484.  (^NotUia 
in  Victor.  Vit.  59,  Migne,  PatroL  Lat.  IWii.; 
Morcelli,  Africa  Christ,  i.  81.)  [L.  D.] 

FELIX  (80X  twentr-nioth  bishop  of  Aries, 
between  John  1.  and  Walbert;  signs  with  the 
following.     (G.  C.  L  543 ;  Mansi,  xL  306.) 

[C.  H.] 

FELIX  (81),  bishop  of  Asooli,  signed  the  second 
Epistle  of  pope  Agatho,  which  was  sent  in  680, 
auer  a  synod  in  Home,  to  the  third  Council  of 
Constantinople.  (Mansi,  xi.  303 ;  Hefele,  §  314.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX,  bishop  of  Astnrica  (Astorga)  (Ko. 
99). 

FELIX  (88),  bishop  of  Atino,  said  to  hare 
been  consecrated  by  pope  Pelagius  in  592,  and 
to  have  sat  thirty  years,  preceding  Gaudentius. 
A  chronicle  quoted  by  Ughelli  makes  him  a 
martyr.    (Ugh.  ItaL  Soar,  ri.  426 ;  x.  592.) 

[C.  H.] 

FELIX  (88),  bishop  of  Bagai  (interesting 
place,  see  Morcelli),  in  Numidia ;  present  at  the 
seventh  synod  of  Carthage  under  Cyprian,  the 
third  on  Baptism,  A.D.  256.  {SetUt  Epp,  12.) 
He  was  one  of  the  nine  martyr  bishops  of  the 
mines  of  Sigua.  [NsMEdiAN.]  (Cyp.  Ep.  76,  77.) 

[E.  W.  B.] 

FELIX  (84),  bishop  of  Baianae,  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Numidia;  present  at  the  council  of 
Carthage,  under  Gratus,  A.D.  349,  where  he  seems 
to  have  held  the  position  of  primus  of  his  province, 
since  he  is  named  first  among  the  bishops  present 
in  the  preface  to  the  canons  there  enacted ;  the 
Nuroidian  province  was  always  reckoned  next  to 
the  proconsular.  (Mansi,  iii.  144;  Morcelli, 
Africa  Christ,  L  94.)  [U  D.] 

FELIX  (86),  bishop  of  Bamaccora  (Plin. 
Vamacares,  ab  Vamaccora : — v.  1.  Ab  Amacora, 
Abbamaccora,  ab  Amaecura.  Also  Ep.  Damatoor- 
ensis),  in  Numidia.     (Cypr.  Sentt,  Epp,  33.) 

fE-  W  B 1 

FELIX  (86),  bishop  to  the  BarUricians  (146). 

FELIX  (87)  I.,  c  520,  bishop  of  Benevento. 
(Cappelletti,  Le  Chine  cTItalia,  iii.  21 :  Ughelli, 
Jtal,  Sacr.  viii.  17.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  (88)  n.,  c  585,  bishop  of  Benevento. 
(Cappelletti,  Le  Chiese  (fltaiia,  iii.  21 ;  Ughelli, 
Jtal,  Sacr,  viii.  17.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  (89),  bishop  of  Bellunum  (Belluno)  c 
A.D.  347.  His  successor  was  Joannes.  (Cappel- 
letti, Le  Chiese  cPItal,  x.  108,  214.)  Ughelli 
{Jtal,  Sac  T,  146)  dates  him  547.       [R.  S.  G.] 

FELIX  (40X  bishop  of  Bercera,  in  Numidia,  a 
town  not  mentioned  by  geographers.  He  is  the  first 
of  the  list  of  the  Numidian  bishops  exiled  by 
king  Uunneric,  a.D.  484.      (^Notitia  in  Victor. 
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Vit.   56,  Migne,   Patrol.  Lat.  Iviii.;  Morodlii 
Africa  Christ,  i.  101.)  [L  D.] 

FELIX  (41),  thirtieth  bishop  of  Beianfon,  io<y 
ceeding  St.  Claudius  U.  and  followed  bf 
Tetradins  U.  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century.  The  authors  of  the  GaWa  ChrisHana 
(xT.  18)  quote  the  work  of  an  anoajDosi 
canon  of  St.  Paul's  at  Betan^on  to  the  effed 
that  Felix  gave  himself  up  to  intemperance  and 
plundered  the  goods  of  the  chorch.  The  oaiio&i 
Allowed  his  example,  and  exceeded  all  boviids 
in  their  violence  and  debauchery,  so  that  the 
citizens  at  last  rose  in  indignation,  and  slajio^ 
some,  drove  the  others  from  the  dty.  Felix,  in 
alarm  for  his  own  lift,  fled  into  Upper  Burgniilj, 
where  he  died.  (^  A.  S.] 

FELIX  (42),  Donatist  bishop  of  Boacara,  s 
place  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  present  at 
Carth.  Conf.  ▲.D.  411.  {Afom,  Vet,  Jhn,  p.  459, 
ed.  Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FEUX  (48),  seventh  bishop  of  Boaoda  (Bo- 
logna), a  native  of  Milan,  and  a  pupil  and  desc<A 
of  Ambrose,  at  whose  death  he  was  present  He 
became  bishop  of  Bologna,  c  A.D.  400,  succeeding 
St  Eusebius.  He  di^  A.D.  429,  and  was  mo 
ceeded  by  St.  Petronius.  (Ughelli,  Jtal.  Sacr.  ii.  9 ; 
CeUlier,  Avteurs  Sacr,  x.  161.)  [R.  S.  Q.] 

FELIX  (44),  Donatist  biahop  of  BoseU  a 
Voseta,  a  place  in  proconsular  Anica,  present  at 
Carth.  Conf.  ▲.!>.  411.  (ifoii.  VeL  J>(m.  p.  408, 
ed.  Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (45),  ST.,  twenty-fourth  bishop  of 
Bourges,  following  St.  Probianns  and  succeeded 
by  Remedius.  He  was  consecrated  by  Ger- 
manus  of  Paris,  aj>.  568  (Venant  Fort  Tifd 
S,  Oermani,  IxiiL;  Patr.  Lat  IxxxviiL  473> 
In  573  he  subscribed  the  fourth  council  of  Parii 
and  the  letter  of  the  same  council  to  Sigebert^ 
(Mansi,  xi.  867,  869.)  Venantius  Fortunatoj 
has  some  verses  addressed  to  Felix  in  praise  oi 
a  pyx  (turris)  which  he  had  made  of  gold  to 
contain  the  host  (lil>*  i^i*  c.  25.  Patr.  Lat; 
Ixxxviii.  144).  There  is  a  Felix  meniioaed  ii 
the  will  of  Bertram  bishop  of  Le  Mans  (to  b< 
found  in  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxx.  402),  whom  Le  Coint< 
supposes  to  be  Felix  of  Bourges  {AmL  E^ 
fhmc,  an.  615,  an.  xxiiL  torn.  ii.  683).  Th^ 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  he  w» 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Austregisilos  d^ 
Castro  in  the  suburbs.  Gregory  of  Toura  i*jfl 
that  at  his  tomb,  which  was  of  Parian  marUe 
many  miracles  were  wrought,  and  that  nearly 
twelve  yean  after  his  death  his  body  was  (oun^ 
to  be  untouched  by  corruption  (Greg.  Tur.  L^ 
de  Ohr.  Confess,  cap.  102)w  [S.  A.  B.] 

FELIX  (46),  bishop  of  Braga.  FidofOport 
(No.  138). 

FELIX  (47),  bishop  of  Brescia,  617.  Oertaii 
inscriptions  are  quoted  by  Cappelletti  (Le  Ckiti 
dCJiatia^  xi.  565)  to  shew  that  Theodeliada  csas«4 
a  baptistery  to  be  erected  in  Como  during  hi 
episcopate.  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  (48X  bishop  of  Bulla,  in  proconsul^ 
Africa,  exiled  by  Hunneric  after  the  oonfereafi 
of  484.  (Victor  Vit  Ao«.  55;  Morcelli,  Af\ 
thrist.  i.  197.)  [C  R] 
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FELIX  (40),  Donfttist  bUhop  of  Balla  Regia, 
iiaipoftaBt  town  on  the  confines  of  procontolar 
Hm,  four  <Ufs  W.  S.  W.  from  Carthage  (now 
tM>lT  m  Bnll.  (Ant.  /Cm.  43,  4),  present  at 
M.OmtJLJ>,  411.  {Mon.  Vet,  Don.  p.  420, 
iObatkir.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (80X  bishop  of  Bnllifl  in  niyna.   Vid. 
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FELIX  (II),  AfHcan  bishop,  *<  a  Boslacenis," 
kfm.  Proc.  From  an  unsuspected  inscription 
kiaSa^  Morcelli  concludes  that  this  is  a  corrup- 
ts of  ^'CoIoDia  Bisica  Lucana"  (v.  1.  Bustiac- 
loii,  sbostlscoens,  abusti  lacceni).  He  was 
^aai  it  tbe  council  of  Carthage,  under  Cyp- 
ittB  UK  3S5,  and  gare  his  opinion  that  questions 
tf  nU{iCixiii|  heretics  ought  each  of  them  to  be  j 
kiM  on  their  own  merits,  and  not  onlj  by 
tbgneral  castom  of  the  church.  (Crpr.  Senti, 
£ffi63;  Aag.d^5ap<.iiL8,ll.)    [£.  W.  B.] 

FKUX  (68)  of  Caesar  AugusU  (Saragossa), 
rrctttoCjprisn  and  the  African  bishops  on  afiair 
'(BuaMu,  (Ep.  67,  ▼!.)  As  to  the  question 
tktber  he  wss  bishop  of  Saragossa,  see  Baluxe 
li  lac  (sp.  Routh,  JUL  S.  p.  158).  But  it 
toB  fikelf  that  he  is  the  '^  Felix  presbyter  "  of 
tktjtle.^  [E.W.  B.] 

FIIJX(5S),  bishop  of  Calahorra,  signs  the  acts 
«f  tkt  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo,  ▲.D.  693,  in 
tW  tilth  jear  of  Egica.  For  a  discussion  of 
t^  hte  trtdition  which  connects  this  bishop 
vnli  Um  St.  Felix  now  yenerated  in  the 
^t>^>ri<;  of  Calahorra,  see  Risco,  Etp,  8agr, 
miiies.   (Aguirre-Catalani,  ir.  333.) 

rM.  A.  W.J 

FEUX  (MX  bishop  of  Camerino^  signed  the 
Kned  epiitle  of  pope  Agatho,  which  was  sent 
h  680,  after  a  synod  in  Rome,  to  the  third 
C^H^  of  Constantinople.  (Mansi,  xi.  302 ; 
iWe,  S  314.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FKUX  (55),  bishop  of  Caniopita,  or  Cana- 
piti,  s  place  in  proconsular  Africa,  present  at 
CvtA.  Conf:  AJ>.  411.    IMotL  Vet,  Don.  p.  417 
•L  Obtrthor.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (5^  bishop  of  Cannae,  or  else  Canosa 
OkU4> 

FELIX  (57),  bishop  of  Carpis,  near  Carthage, 
h  Dm  {RtMrnosular  proyinoe  of  Africa ;  banished 
^tbe  ialsod  of  Corsica  by  the  Vandal  king  Hun- 
^  JLD.  484.  {NotUia  in  Victor.  Vit.  55, 
iCfie,  PttroL  Ut.  lyui. :  Morcelli,  Africa  Christ, 
'^  \tk)  [L.  D.] 

FEUX  (58%  bishop  of  Casae  Kigrae,  in  the 
F&^i&ee  of  Numidia;  banished  with  the  pre- 
«eH  (^olcfM,  56 ;  Morcelli,  i.  124.)   [L.  D.] 

FELIX  (59),  bishop  of  Castellum,  in  Maure- 
^■is  Stifensis,  one  of  many  towns  of  this  name  in 
^Ha;  banished  with  the  preceding.  {Notiiia, 
»;  Mwcelli,  L  126.)  [L.  D.] 

FELIX  (60)  L,  nineteenth  bishop  of  Chilons- 
■'-Virae,  succeeding  St.  Leudomems,  and  fol- 
(^  bf  Ragnobaudus.  He  was  one  of  the 
kkbipi  who  in  ajx  589  signed  the  letter  to 

'  %i  ftli  qiHsCioii  Authcr  discoBsed  under  No.  144. 


Gundegesilus,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  on  tht 
disturfa«noes  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Croix,  at 
Poitiers  [Chbodieldis.]  He  was  also  present  at 
the  council  of  Rheims  in  625.  (Greg.  Tur.  HiaU 
Franc,  ix.  41;  Mansi,  x.  594;  GaiL  Ckritt.  ix. 
862.)  [a  A.  B.] 

FELIX  (61)  n.,  25th  bishop  of  Chllons- 
sur-Mame  succeeding  Chamingus,  and  followed 
by  Bladaldus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century  The  name  alone  suryiyes.  {OaU,  Christ, 
ix.  863 ;  Gams,  Serie9  Epitc  534.)      [S.  A.  B.] 

FELIX  (62),  bishop  of  Cistema  (No.  168). 

FELIX  (68),  27th  bUhop  of  Clermont, 
succeeding  Gyroindus  and  followed  by  Gari- 
yaldus  in  the'  latter  half  of  the  7th  century. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen. 
{Can,  Christ,  ii.  245.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

FELIX  (64),  ST.,  a  bishop  of  Como,  to  whom 
Ambrose's  third  and  fourth  letters  are  addressed. 
Ambrose  had  ordained  him  bishop,  and  calls  the 
day  of  his  ordination  his  birthday.  The  letters 
shew  him  to  haye  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Ambrose,  and  highly  successful  in  his  ministry  at 
Como.  [J.  LI.  D.] 

FELIX  (65),  bUhop  of  Compostella  (92> 

FELIX  (66),  bishop  of  Cremona,  537,  a  natiye 
of  Cremona,  died  562.  (Cappelletti,  Le  Chieea 
d' Italia,  xu.  128;  Ughelli,  Ital.  8acr.  iy.  581.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  (67),  bishop  of  Crepedula,  in  the  Byza- 
cene  proyince  of  Africa,  according  to  Morcelli  on 
the  coast ;  banished  by  the  Vandiu  king  Hunneric 
after  the  conference  of  Carthage,  A.D.  484. 
{Notitia  in  Victor.  Vit.  57,  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  Wiii. 
Morcelli,  Africa  Christ,  i.  146.)  [L.  D.] 

FELIX  (68),  bishop  of  Curbis  or  Curubis, 
a  town  in  the  proconsular  proyince  of  Africa ; 
banished  to  Corsica  with  the  preceding.  {Notitia, 
55 :  Morcelli,  i.  150.)  [L.  D.] 

FELIX  (69),  bishop  of  Diabe.  (Optat.  de 
Schism,  Don,  ii.  18,  in  Patr.  Lat  xi.  969,  yar. 
lee.)     Vid,  of  Zaba  (No.  185).  [C.  H.] 

FELIX  (70),  bishop  of  Dianium  (Denia),  signs 
the  acts  of  the  11th  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  675, 
the  last  council  of  the  reign  of  Wamba.  At  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  councils  ho  was  repre- 
sented by  yicars.  He  died  before  684.  The  first 
bishop  of  Dianium  was  probably  Antonius  (q.  y.) 
(636),  and  the  see  disappears  with  the  Moorish 
inyasion.  The  bishop  was  a  suffragan  of  Toledo. 
(Esp,  Soar,  yiL  212 ;  Aguirre-Catalani,  iy.  247.) 

[M.  A.  W.] 

FELIX  (71),  bishop  of  Dumium  (138). 

FELIX  (72X  the  apostle  of  the  East  Angles 
and  first  bishop  of  Dunwich.  He  was  bom  and 
ordained  in  Burgundy,  and,  haying  offered  his 
seryices  as  a  missionary  to  Honorius,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  sent  to  preach  to  the  East 
Angles,  among  whom  he  settled  in  the  see  of 
Dunwich,  ruled  for  seyenteen  years  and  died 
there.  Bede  giyes  the  length  of  the  episcopate 
of  Felix  and  his  successors,  Thomas,  who  was 
bishop  for  fiye  years,  and  Berchtgils  or  Boniface, 
wlio  ruled  for  seyenteen  years,  and  whose  sao> 
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ocssor  was  oonsecrated  by  Theodore  about  the 
year  670.  The  date  of  the  appointment  of 
Felix  is  thns  thrown  back  to  the  year  631 
at  the  latest,  between  which  year  and  627  he 
probably  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Honorius, 
his  ordination  in  his  own  country  having,  it 
would  seem,  been  to  priest's  orders  and  not  to 
the  episcopate.  Felix  found  the  East  Angles  still 
heathen,  for  although  Redwald  had  become  a 
Christian  in  Kent,  he  had  apostatized  on  his  return 
home;  Earpwald,  his  successor,  had  been  con- 
verted under  the  influence  of  Edwin  of  North- 
umbria,  but  had  been  murdered  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards;  and,  after  three  years  of 
disturbance,  Sigebert  mounted  the  throne  about 
the  same  time  that  Felix  undertook  the  mission. 
Bede  describes  the  conrersioa  of  the  East  Angles 
as  very  effectual ;  it  was  indeed  the  only  mis^on 
of  the  Kentish  church  of  which  so  much  could  be 
affirmed,  and  eyen  here,  during  the  episcopate  of 
Bonilace,  the  Iferoian  bishop  Jaruman  had  a 
great  share  in  the  establishment  of  the  iaith, 
which,  so  long  as  P^da  lired,  must  have  been  in 
a  very  precarious  state.  Sigebert,  after  a  short 
reign,  retired  into  a  monastery,  leaying  hk  king- 
dom to  his  kinsman  Egric,  and  shortly  after  both 
Sigebert  and  Egric  were  killed  in  battle  with 
Penda.  Anna,  the  next  king,  and  father  of  a 
family  of  saints,  occupied  the  throne  during  the 
remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Felix.  Although 
the  state  of  East  Anglia  was  anything  but  peace- 
ful, Felix  managed  to  found  sdiools  and  to  ob- 
tain teachers  fVom  Kent,  a  fact  recorded  by  Bede, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  pressed  as  an  argument 
for  the  antiquity  of  the  uniyersity  of  Cambridge. 
The  death  of  Felix  can  scarcely  be  placed  later 
than  647 :  he  was  conmiemorated  as  a  saint  on 
the  8th  of  March.  The  historians  of  Ely  and 
biographers  of  St.  Etheldreda  haye  added  to  these 
details  derived  from  Bede  some  particulars  which 
may  be  traditional  and  are  more  or  less  legendary. 
According  to  the  Ely  history  Felix  had  become 
acquainted  with  Sigebert  when  the  latter  was  in 
exile  in  France,  ana  had  been  a  bishop  before  he 
undertook  the  mission  (c.  L  p.  13);  after  his 
death  his  body  was  translated  to  Sehun  or  Soham, 
near  Ely,  which  he  had  founded  ;  Redham  (Reed- 
ham)  also  was  a  church  of  his  foundation.  After 
the  Danish  ravages  his  bones  were  removed  to 
Ramsey  (c  6,  pp.  21,  22).  Felix  Stowe,  on  the 
Suffolk  coast,  is  said  to  be  called  from  him ;  and 
several  churches  are  dedicated  in  the  name  of 
Felix,  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  him  in 
preference  to  the  other  saints  of  the  name.  The 
church  of  Feliskirk  in  Torkshire  is  one  of  these. 
Babingley  in  Norfolk  is  no  doubt  dedicated  to 
him ;  and  the  church  of  Kirby  Ravensworth  in 
Yorkshire  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  St. 
Felix  (Parker,  Anglioan  Katendar^  p.  2a5> 

The  missionary  career  of  St.  Fursey  in  East 
Anglia  coincides  with  the  early  years  of  Felix, 
but  the  two  are  never  mentioned  together, 
although,  as  both  were  friends  of  Sigebert,  they 
must  have  acted  in  concert.  Probably  Felix 
represented  the  clerkly  and  energetic  missionary 
element,  whilst  Fursey  was  a  monk  and  ascetic 

There  is  a  life  of  Felix  in  Capgrave,  f.  146, 
mainly  an  expansion  of  Bede's  narrative,  and 
another  still  in  manuscript  among  the  lessons  of 
the  Norwich  Breviarv.  (See  Hardy,  Cat  Mat.  i. 
234,  235;  Bede,  H,  E.  ii.  15.  iii.  18,  20,  25; 
Mbneasbury,  G^.  Fontif,  lib.  ii.  74,  iv.  181 ; 


GeHa  Ser.  Angi.  135;  Camden,  BrUtnmii^  8.  ITy 
ed.  Gough ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Mar.  1,  779.)      [S.] 


FELIX  (78X  drc  422,  bishop  of  Dyrriiachi 
in  Epirus.  His  case  is  an  instance  of  the  arts 
used  by  the  papacy  in  extending  its  sway. 
Pope  Celestine  L,  writing  to  Perigenea,  Basilius, 
Paulus,  and  other  bishops  of  lUyria,  reoommenda 
submission  to  Rome,  and  cites  the  case  of  Felix  as 
an  encouragement,  who,  he  says,  would  have  bee& 
overwhelmed  by  bis  accusers,  but  for  Celestine's 
attentive  and  paternal  care.  (PatroL  ImL  L 
427;  Coeleat.  I  Pap.  JSpid.  IIL;  CeUUer,  yffi. 
128.)  [W.  M.  a] 

FELIX  (Tl),  citisen  and  afterwarda  fifth 
bishop  of  Eugubium  or  Gubbio  in  Umbria  be» 
tween  Paulus  and  Dionysius,  AJ).  367.  (UgheU 
IkU.  Sacr.  i.  634.)  [C.  H.] 

FELIX  (76),  bishop  of  Fica,  in  Manretania 
Sitifensis,  probably  the  same  as  Ad  Ficnm  (Dj 
Baboura,  Ant.  Itm,  40,  4),  preaent  at  Carth. 
Conf.  A.D.  411.  (Mml  VeL  Dm.  p.  462,  ed. 
Oberthfir.)  pi.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (76X  bishop  of  Flenndetum,  in  Manre- 
tania Caesariensis,  a  town  known  only  frtim  the 
mention  of  this  bbhop,  who  was  one  of  thoee 
banished  by  the  Vandal  king  Hunneric,  ajk  484. 
He  died  in  exile.  {Notitia  in  Victor.  Vit.  59, 
Migne,  Patrol.  Ut.  IviiL ;  Morcelli,  Afrioa  CknH. 
i.  157.)  [L.  D.] 

FELIX  (77),  bishop  of  Florence,  one  of  the 
nineteen  bishops  assembled  at  Rome  to  examine 
the  case  of  Caedlianua,  ▲.D.  313  (Vol  1. 367 ;  Opt. 
i.  23.)  [H.  W.  PO 

FELIX  (78X  bishop  of  Forum  Antonianum,  in 
the  Byzacene  province  of  Africa ;  banished  by  the 
Vandal  king  Hunneric  after  the  conference  of 
Carthage,  ▲.D.  484.  (^Notitia  in  Victor.  Vit.  58, 
Migne,  PatroL  Lat.  Iviu. ;  Morcelli,  Africa  OriM. 
i.  161.)  [L.  D.] 

FELIX  (79),  Donatist  bishop  of  Garba,  a 
place  in  Nomidia,  absent  through  illness  finom 
Carth.  Conf.  mjd,  411.  (Ifofi.  Vet,  Dm.  p.  461, 
ed.  Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (80X  Catholic  bishop  of  Garba,  in 
Numidia ;  banished  by  Hunneric,  a.d.  484,  after 
the  convention  at  Carthage  between  the  Catholics 
and  Arians.  He  died  in  exile.  (^Notitia  in  Victor. 
Vit.  57,  Migne,  PatroL  Lat.  IviiL;  Morcelli, 
Africa  Christ.  L  165.)  [L  D.] 

FELIX  (81),  bishop  of  Genoa  (96). 

FELIX  (89),  bishop  of  Gibba,  in  the  provinoe 
of  Numidia ;  exiled  by  the  Vandal  king  Hunneric, 
A.D.  484,  after  the  conference  at  Carthage  be* 
tween  the  Catholics  and  Ariana.  (NotHia  in 
Victor.  Vit.  56,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Iviii,;  Mor- 
ceUi,  Africa  Chritt.  i.  169.)  [L.  D.] 

FELIX  (88),  bUhop  of  Gnadix  (Acci),  presided 
at  the  council  of  Eliberi  in  305,  and  signed  first 
of  nineteen  bishops  as  Felix  Episcopus  Aodtanua. 
{Esp.  Sagr.  vii.  31 ;  Gams,  KirchmgeacMichtt  mn 
Spanien,  ii.  1. 10 ;  Aguirre-Catalani,  ii.) 

[M.A.W.] 

FELIX  (84),  bishop  of  Gubbio  (74> 
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niiIX(l6),  AfirioMi  bishop,  «  a  GnrgHibtu  " 
(M  Sp.  74.  FroT.   Byx-X  Morcelli  conjee- 
tiMtkii  t*  kare  beta  ca  riTer  Triton,  if  m> 
■rCbfM.  [E.W.B.] 

mix  (M),  bfabop  of  Hadmmetum  (80). 

nm  (irx  bishop  of  Hierpina,  in  Bjn- 
aB;ksnhedbyHaiineric,A.i>.484.  (Ab<»»td 
a  fieiw.  Fit  57,  PfetroL  Ui.  IriiL ;  Mor- 
^AfnaCkntL  1 179.)  |X.  D.] 

RLIX  (MX  bisbop  of  HispcJlnm  (Spollo)  in 
Cahm,  Bsrtjr  under  Maiiminn  ;  commemo- 
aidibj  l^  In  Usnard  the  dty  is  named 
•vb  SpiIUtcniis,"  vhich  some  identify  with 
Spaicto.  h  prefeienoe  to  this  and  other  possible 
^Hi^wftiflM  Henschen,  who  discusses  the  qnes- 
tn^^MdaferHinMUnm  ChoO.  Acta  88,  U»L 

kvay  [C.H.] 

FELIX(N),  bishop  of  Hiairzadm  or  IiirU  in 
5as&,  pnsnt  at  the  Carthaginian  conference 
0  411  {OuL  OoUaL  GurO.  cap.  exxiuL  p.  271, 
a  PttL  laL  xL  1306  a;  Morcelli,  Afr.  Chr,  I 
]&)  [C.  H.] 

FIUX  (90),  Donatist  bishop  of  Idicn,  in 
Imik  (Oisd  Bovsselah,  Ant.  Urn.  28,  4), 
{dtj,  m  eonjnnction  with  (Jrbanns,  of  great 
mam  dvriag  the  period  of  Donatist  ascend- 
wjndcr  Julian,  ajk  361-362,  espedallj  at 
npoi  (TcfenbX  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of 
ItuRtnis  CkMsriensis.  Unless  the  language 
i'Optatoi  be  grossly  exaggerated,  the  conduct 
if  Felix  and  bis  h^n**'^^  partisans  was  brutal, 
■crikfiMi,  and  Uoentious  in  the  extreme,  re- 
nUiBf  b  an  respects,  as  he  describes  it,  the 
"vildsaddisperate  wickedness"  of  soldiers  let 
IwiipoB a aty  taken  by  storm.  From  Tipasa 
th  ptttf  appears  to  hare  gone  to  Tysedris,  a 
fm  vkoBe  attoation  is  undetermined  (**  Tididi- 
BM^'Gams,  &r.  Epbc,  p.  469X  and  there  to 
^  Ittd  Tiolent  hands  on  Donatus,  its  septua- 
fotna  btilMp,  whom  they  forocKi  by  terror 
■te  t  dtelaration  (aTonrable  to  their  sect,  and 
"^  pcibaps,  to  resign  his  see ;  but  the  words 
^  Mem  to  express  this  may  perhaps  be 
tite  ■  a  rhetorical  description  of  the  violent 
tn&atatTfoeiTcdby  him.  (Opt  11,  19 ;  Tille- 
■ot,TdTlp.l39.)  [H.W.P.] 

TSLOi  (91X  bishop  of  Interamna  (16S). 

nan  (98),  bishop  of  Iria  Flaria  (Compos- 
^X  ape  the  acU  of  the  third  council  of  Braga, 
^X  is  tb«  last  place,  as  Idttlphut  qui  cognommor 
f'^lrituiiEccUnagEpiao^ms,  In  the  twelfth, 
l^^teiatk,  and  fifteenth  councils  of  Toledo  (▲.». 
^l  8$3, 688)  he  appears  as  Felix  Iriensis,  and 
a  lilt  hst-meaUoned  council  his  name  takes  pre- 
"*•«  of  thirty-fire  bishops.  The  order  of 
''^v^ia  the  Tarions  signatures  is  tolerably 
<«lttirt  tor  the  riew  that  the  Idulfus  Felix 
^Ue  eoQadl  of  Braga  is  the  same  as  the 
'•lu  of  the  subsequent  councils  of  Toledo.  For 
>i«tieiof  the  untenable  theory  that  this  Felix 
^biaaftenrards  became  metropolitan  of  Seville, 
^k  to  be  idenUfied  with  Felix  the  successor 
f  ifliiii,  see  Felix  (No.  152X  iE$p,  Sagr,  xix. 
*•  iciine.Cktalani,  ir.  262,  270,  287,  313.) 

[M.A.W.J 
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FELIX  (98X  bishop  of  Jactera  (ZacUra)  la 
Knmidia ;  present  as  delegate  of  the  Mumidiaa 
prorince  at  the  synod  of  Carthage  under 
Boniface,  A.D.  525,  and  again  at  the  council 
likewise  held  at  Carthage  under  Reparatus,  a.d. 
535,  in  which  was  discussed  the  liberty  of 
monasteries,  which  he  strongly  upheld.  (Mansiy 
riiL  647, 841 :  Morcelli,  Afrioa  Chritt  I  188.) 

[L.D.] 

FEUX  (M),  bishop  of  Jadera  (Zara)  in  M- 
matia,  present  at  the  council  of  Aquileia,  381, 
and  took  part  in  the  condemnation  of  Palladius 
and  Secundianus  (Ambrose,  Opp,  iii.  839).  It  is 
probMsbly  the  same  bishop  who  ioins  in  the  con- 
denmation  of  Jorinianus  and  others  (t6.  1044). 

[J.  LL  D.] 

FELIX  (06),  bishop  of  Janua  rOenoa),  suc- 
ceeded St.  Valentinus  c  iuD.  307.  He  is  said  to 
hare  been  a  man  of  remarkable  learning  and  sano* 
tity.  He  was  succeeded  by  St.  Syrus,  who  had 
been  hU  pupiL  (Ughelli,  Ital,  Soar,  ir.  1152 ;  Cap- 
pelletti,  Ze  CAiM9  (f  iia/.  xiiL  278.)    [R.  S.  G.] 

FELIX  (96X  Donatist  bishop  of  Lambia, 
Ijunbesa,  or  Lambese,  an  important  town  of 
Numidia  (Lemba,  Ant.  Itm,  34,  2),  alleged  to  be 
absent  through  illness  firom  Carth.  Conf.  Aa>. 
411.  His  name  was  confounded  by  the  Donatist 
party  with  that  of  Felix  of  Zumma.  ( Jfon.  Fst. 
Dtm,  p.  449,  ed.  Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (97),  bishop  of  La  Montana  (18S). 

FELIX  (96),  bishop  of  Lamsorta  in  Africa, 
banished  by  Hunneric  in  484.  (Victor  Vit. 
NoUU  56 ;  Morcelli,  Afr.  Chr.  I  197.)    [C.  R] 

FELIX  (99X  one  of  the  two  bishops  raised  to 
the  sees  of  Leon-Astorga  and  Merida,  in   the 
places  of  their  deposed  predecessors  Babiudes 
and  Mabtialib  (q.  r.).    Our  only  information 
respecting  him  and  Ids  colleague,   Sabinus,  is 
derived  ^m  St.  Cyprian's  letter  (Ep.  68,  Migne, 
Patr.  Ut.  iu.  411);  Fetid  Presbytero  et  J*leMma 
oonsiitenHbui  ad  Legionem  et  Astwrica$,  item  Laelio 
Diaoofno  et  PUbi  Emeritae  consietentibus,  fratri 
Ml  Dommo,    There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
apportioning  these  two  sees  rightly  between  the 
four   bishops   in    question.     Baronius,  Routh, 
Dupin  and  Aguirre  make  Basilides  and  Martialis 
bishops,  not  of  Leon-Astorga  and  Merida,  but 
of  Leon  and  Astorga  respectirely.     Tillemont 
rightly  joins  the  churches  of  Leon  and  Avtorga, 
but  avoids  assigning  the  bishops,  while  C!eillier 
(ii.  265.  562-4)  holds  Basilides   to   hare  been 
bishop  of  Leon-Astorga,  and  Martialis  bishop  of 
Merida.    Florez  does  the  same,  on  the  ground 
that  as  Leon-Astorga  is  mentioned  before  Merida 
and  Basilides  before  Martialis,  therefore  the  two 
names    must    be  connected,  as  also    those  of 
Martialis  and  Merida.    This  argument  is  cer- 
tainly not  conclusire.    We  know  from  <>prian's 
letter  that  Sabinus  was  made  bishop  in  the  room 
of  Basilides.    His  name,  howerer,  is  mentioned 
after  that  of  Felix,  so  that  no  such  inference 
can  really  be  drawn  from  the  pairs  of  names. 
Gams  {Kirchengetch,  wm  Spamen^  i.  236),  in  con* 
trarention  of  all   prerious  writers,  maintains 
that  Sabinus  was  made  bishop  of  Merida  in  th« 
room  of  Basilides,  and   Felix  of  Astorga  and 
Leon  in  the  room  of  Martialis,  supporting  his 
riew   by  various  ingenious  arguments  drawn 
from  the  name  of  Sabinus  and  the  oircumstatioas 
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of  his  election,  which  are  described  in  some 
detail  by  Cyprian  [SabinusI  If  this  b  accepted 
Felix  would  appear  as  the  first  bishop  of 
Astorga  or  Leon,  or  of  both  together,  icnown  in 
history.  Only  one  episcopns  Legionensis  appears 
in  Roman  or  Gothic  Spain — Decentins  of  Leon, 
who  signs  the  canons  of  Eliberi  305  (a  signature 
prolMibTy  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  Posidonios  (q.  t.)  of  Eminios,  i.e.  Porto, 
C.  Tol.  iu.  589).  [M.  A.  W.] 

FELIX  (100),  18th  bishop  of  Limoges,  suc- 
ceeding Simplicius  and  followed  by  Adelphius  U. 
(OaiL  Chritt.  U.  505).  There  is  a  story  in  the 
life  of  St.  Eligius,  of  how  St.  Eligius,  while  a 
layman,  obtained  the  see  for  Felix  from  the  king. 
{Vita  8.  Elign,  it  28 ;  Migne,  Patr.  Ut.  IxxxTiL 
558).  He  was  represented  at  the  council  ot 
Chilons  about  a.d.  650,  by  Patemus,  an  abbat 
(Mansi,  x.  1194).  In  a.d.  650  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  St.  Desiderius,  Didier  of  Cahors,  which  is 
extant,  but  in  no  way  remarkable.  (Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  Ixxxni.  266.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

FEUX  (101),  reckoned  the  seventh  bishop 
of  Lucca,  between  Fullanus  and  Obsequentins, 
identified  by  some  with  the  Felix  Luceusis  (where 
other  readings  are  Lunensis  and  Cumienntis)  in 
the  list  of  those  present  at  the  Roman  council  of 
Hilarius,  A.D.  465  (Mansi,  C<moii,  rii.  959  ;  Ugh. 
ItaL  Sacr,  u  794).  The  reading  Lunensis,  which 
makes  Felix  the  first  bishop  of  Luna,  a  see  after- 
wards transferred  to  Sarzana,  is  adopted  by 
UgheUi  (ItaL  8acr.  I  844)  and  CappelletU  {Le 
Chiete  cTItal.  xUL  428).  [C.  H.] 

FELIX  (102),  bishop  of  Lucca.  A  confirmation 
by  him  of  goods  granted  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Fredianus,  in  Lucca,  c  685,  is  given  in  Troya, 
CocL  Dipt,  ii.  565.  Also  in  Muratori,  Antiq.  MedL 
Aev,  y.  867.  King  Cunibert,  c  686,  confirmed 
the  charter  of  Felix,  given  to  the  same  monastery 
(Troya,  Cod.  Dipt,  iii  11).  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  (108),  bishop  of  Macriana,a  place  in 
Mauretania  Sitifensis,  present  at  Garth.  Gonf. 
▲.D.  41 1.    (ifon.  Vd.  DotL  p.  462,  ed.  Oberthiir.) 
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FELIX  (104),  Donatist  bishop  of  MagarmeUs 
in  Numidia,  present  as  the  preceding.  (Jt,  V.  D, 
p.  402.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (105),  Donatist  bishop  of  Manazena 
Regia,  in  Numidia,  present  as  the  preceding. 
(if.  K.  D.  p.  451.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (106X  bUhop  of  Manfredonia  (158). 

FELIX  (107),  buhop  of  Marazana  in  Numidia 
(Anton.  Itm.  Marazania,  in  Notitia,  "  Maraziana  *' 
Sentt.  Ep.  46),  is  the  **  alter  Felix,"  who  is  a 
martyr  bishop  at  Sigua  in  mines  (Gyp.  Ep.  76, 
79),  and  the  scribe  or  author  of  JE^.  79. 

[E.  W.  B.] 

FELIX  (108),  bUhop  of  Martana  (Martula), 
dr.  306 ;  commemorated  on  Oct.  30,  according  to 
Ferrarius  {Cat,  88,  quinon  sunt  m  M.  R.).  Jaco- 
billus  reckons  hinr.  the  same  as  the  martyr 
bishop  of  Hispellum  (No.  88X  May  18,  and  as 
presiding  over  both  sees.  (Ugh.  Ital.  Sacr.  x. 
129.)  [G.  H.] 

FELIX  (109),  bishop  of  Mathar  in  Numidia ; 
banished  by  the  Vandal  king  Uunneric,  afler  the 


conference  between  the  Oatholict  and  Arians  al 
Garthage,  A.D.  484.  He  died  in  exile.  {Notitia  in 
Victor.  Vit.  56,  Migne,  PatroL  Lat.  IviiL ;  Mor- 
oelli,  Africa  Christ.  L  217.)  [L  D.] 

FELIX  (110),  bishop  of  MaxiU  in  the  province 
of  Mauretania  Gaesariensis  ;  exiled  with  the 
preceding.    {Notitia,  59 ;  Moroelli,  L  219.) 

[L.D.] 

FELIX  (111),  Donatist  buhop  of  Maxnla,  a 
town  of  proconsular  Africa,  perhaps  Hammam  el 
Enf,  eighteen  miles  from  Garthage ;  but,  as  there 
was  more  than  one  place  of  the  same  name,  this 
is  not  certain.  {Diet.  Otog,  ii.  p.  299.)  He  waa 
present  at  Garth.  Gonf.  a.d.  411.  {Mom,  Vet, 
Don,  p.  442,  ed.  Oberthur.)  [IL  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (US),  bishop  of  Messina,  received  a 
letter  from  Qregory  the  Great  (lib.  i  indict,  ix.  Ep, 
40 ;  Migne,  Ixxvii.  493-494).  Gonsulted  Gr^ory 
on  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  lawful  in  marriage 
and  other  matters  (lib.  xiv.  indict.  viL  Ep.  16 ; 
Migne,  IxxviL  1320-1322).  Gregory's  answer 
to  this  letter  (Lib.  xiv.  indict,  vii.  Ep.  17; 
Migne,  Ixxvii.  1322)  is  spurious.  (Jaff£,  Rtgesta 
PonL  Literae  Spttriae,  p.  937).      [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  (118),  bishop  of  Metx.  Nothing  is 
recorded  of  him  save  some  incredible  stories  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  bishops  of  Metz.  He  is 
there  said  to  have  ruled  for  forty-two  years,  and 
died  in  the  fourth  year  of  Hadrian,  A.D.  121.  He 
was  commemorated  on  Feb.  21.  {OalL  ChriML 
xiU.  680;  BoU.  AJL  88.  21  Feb.  ui.  236.) 

[R.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (114),  35th  bishop  of  Metz,  succeed- 
ing Aptatus,  and  followed  by  St.  Sigibaldus  early 
in  the  8th  century.  The  authors  of  the  Oailia 
Christiana  (xiii.  703)  quote  the  Codex  of  St. 
Symphorian  to  the  effect  that  he  sat  nine  months, 
and  died  on  Dec  22.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Symphorian. 

rs.A.B.] 

FELIX  (116X  Donatist  buhop  of  MopU  m 
Mauretania  Sitifensis,  in  opposition  to  Leo  the 
Gatholic  bishop;  present  at  the  Garthaginiaa 
conference  of  411.  {Gest.  CoUat.  Carth.  cap. 
143,  180,  in  Patr.  Ut.  xL  1319  a,  1326  a.) 

[G.  H.] 

FELIX  (116),  bishop  of  Muzua,  in  the  procon- 
sular province  of  Africa ;  summoned  to  a  conference 
with  the  Arians  at  Garthage,  and  subeequenily 
banished  by  the  Vandal  king  Hunneric,  A.D.  484. 
{Notitia  in  Victor.  Vict.  56;  in  Patrol.  Lat. 
Iviii. ;  Morcelli,  Africa  Christ,  i.  239.)     [L.  D.] 

FELIX  (117),  ST.,  elected  bishop  of  Nantes 
in  BritUny  550,  died  6th  Januaxr,  582.  {Ada 
5anctortim,  7th  July,  ii.  470-77.)  He  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (iv.  4,  37,  v.  5, 
32,  50,  vi.  15,  ix.  39 ;  Liber  de  Qtoria  (JoHfessonan^ 
c  78 ;  Vitae  Patrwn^  c  x.  §  4).  who  says  that 
Felix  once  wrote  him  a  letter  full  of  reproaches, 
because  Gregory  would  not  yield  up  some  pro- 
perty to  him.  Gregory  says  he  was  careless  and 
boastful,  and  that  he  himself  replied  that  if 
Felix  had  only  been  bishop  of  Marseilles  the 
ships  from  Egypt  would  have  brought  no  oil  or 
spices  hither,  but  only  paper  for  him  to  defame 
good  men  by  his  writings.  {Hist.  Fr.  r.  5.) 
He  was  one  of  the  few  Western  scholars  who 
knew  Greek.  Fortnnatus,  who  addressed  several 
poems  to  Felix  (iii.  carm.  8),  praises  him  for  hia 
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ertifv  to  eonrert  the  Sjmons,  meaning  the 
fum  wk  had  occnpied  the  country  near 
hnL  This  Saion  settlement  dates  from  the 
iiJFiceatarT,&ad  by  the  aid  of  local  names  we 
at  fdll  trace  its  sharply  defined  boundaries. 
ikotlvfhryWords  and  Ptaoes,  ed.  3,  pp.  92-94.) 
iKrariraitoohserre  in  how  many  cases  we 
hi  the  nme  names  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
ittti,  Dmet,  Deron,  and  Cornwall.  Keliz  was 
u  tk  ceoadl  of  Tours  in  567,  and  that  of  Paris 
s  573.  St.  Felix's  day  is  giren  in  the  calen- 
svi  IS  7tli  Joly.  See  Biatoire  UiUraire  de  h 
Imx,  m.  332 ;  51  /Wir  Eveq,  de  i\  antes,  by 
L  it  Cenabiec,  Nantes,  1861.  [C.  W.  B.] 

FELIX  (USX  bishop  of  Naples  c  455.  He 
KT^dfld  ather  St.  Nostrianus  or  Timasins,  and  is 
aid  to  bsTe  held  the  see  about  nine  years.  He 
«s  neceedcd  by  Soter.  (Ughelli,  Itai.  Sacr,  tL 
Q.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

FELIX  (119X  bishop  of  Narbonne,  about  A.D. 
Cj'.  All  wt  Imow  of  him  is  derired  from  a 
■^  addresMd  to  him  by  St.  Desiderius  of 
<iWi,  in  amnrer  to  one  of  his,  which  is 
iea^  as  fbll  of  grief  and  bitterness  (Migne, 
^.  Ut  IxixriL  2^).  His  name  is  not  found 
itW  liits  of  the  Narbonne  biithops,  and  is 
«iti«l  br  Gams  {Series  Epiec.  583).  [S.  A.  &] 

FELIX  (110),  bishop  of  Nepi,  present  at  the 
^<5ri4th,aod  6th  synods  un4er  pope  Symma- 
;ni  it  March  499,  Oct.  501,  Not.  502,  and  Oct. 
H  Ktrnference,  tee  Felix  bishop  of  Temi ;  also 
il«w,  TiiL  235,  253,  26y,  316.     [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  (ISl),  bishop  of  Nismes,  crucified  by 
^  ^ttkls  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century. 
i^  Omc-OeecL  {  1 10 ;  Gail,  Christ,  ri.  427.) 

[R.  T.  S.] 

FEUX,  bishop  of  Nocen  (1S7> 

FEUX  (Itf),  commemorated  Nor.  15;  a 
U9  sad  martyr  at  Nola  in  Campania  with 
^  others  nn^  a  prefect  named  Martianus. 
^ii  by  come  considered  the  same  as  the  pres- 
H«r  Felix  of  Nola.  He  was  buried  by  Elpidius, 
ipttbfter.    (Ikuijfr,  (Jsuardi,  Adon.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (ISS),  bishop  of  Nomentum  (La  31en- 
^U  present  at  the  third  synod  of  Home  under 
>K^  IL,  A.a  531.    (Mansi,  TiiL  740;  Ugh. 

At&flr.x.i47.)  [an.] 

y^AL  (1S4),  bishop  of  Nora,  Norae.  or  Noba, 

*?!^  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  probably  the 

■^  H  Oppidom  NoTum  (Alkassar  el   kabir), 

(^/(n.  24,  2),  present  at  Carth.  Conf.  A.D. 

^l  {Mtm.  Vet.  Ihn,  p.  463,  ed.  Oberthur.) 

rxr    \^^   P"| 

FEUX  (125),  Donatist  b'lshop  of  Norasinna, 
<r^«bianna,  a  place  in  Numidia,  present  at 
'«^CsBfl  A.D.  411.  (Jfon.  Vet,  Don.  p.  439, 
•tObotbir.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

^EUX  (1S8),  buhop  of  Nora  Sparsa,  in  the 
F'^'^Att  «f  Namidia ;  summoned  to  a  conference 
■iCmiisge  by  Hunneric,  A.D.  484,  and  sub- 
**fi«tly  driven  into  exile,  where  he  died. 
''-Aiii  in  Victor.  Vit.  56,  Migne,  Pat.  Ut.  Iviii. ; 
>*»fli,  Afrioa  Christ.  L  245.)  [L.  D.] 

|[EUX  (1S7),  first  bishop  of  Nuceria  or  Nocera 
a  cB^  AJ».  402.     Being  desirous  of  restoring 
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discipline  in  his  diocese  after  the  rebuilding  of 
the  churches,  which,  it  seems,  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Goths  in  the  year  410  or  411,  he  con- 
sulted Innocent  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  certain 
difficult  points  which  had  arisen.  Innocent, 
commending  the  deference  he  had  displayed 
towards  the  Roman  see,  which  he  termed  the 
chief  bishopric,  proceeds  to  mention  some  of  tha 
disqualifications  for  the  clerical  o6ice.  He  it 
surprised  that  so  well  informed  a  man  as  Felix 
should  haTe  consulted  him  on  points  known  to  all 
the  world,  and  supposes  that  his  engrossing 
labours  must  have  made  him  forgetful  of  the 
canons  which  had  decided  all  the  points  he  had 
brought  before  him.  Innocent's  reply  is  placed 
by  Jafftf  (Begeet.  Pontif.  p.  26)  between  th6 
years  402  and  417.  (Innocent,  Ep.  37,  ed.  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  xx.  603;  Mansi,  Concti.  iii.  1045, 
Ep.  4.)  Ughelli  says  he  was  present  at  a  coun- 
cil with  Decentius  bishop  of  Eugubium  (Hal. 
Sacr.  I  1065  ;  see  also  (Sams,  Ser.  Episc.  709). 

[C.  H.] 
FEUX,  bishop  of  Padua  (181). 

FELIX  (1S8),  bishop  of  Palermo,  present 
ut  the  Lateran  synod  under  pope  Martin  in  649, 
which  condemned  the  Monothelite  heresy. 
(Hefele,  §  307 ;  Mansi,  x.  867.)     [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  (129),  bishopof  Paris,  mentioned  in  the 
Acta  S.  Oenove/ae,  under  the  name  of  Yilicius  or 
Julicus.  {AA.  SS.  Jan.  L  143  b ;  Gall.  Christ. 
rii.  15.)    Commemorated  on  Jan.  3.    [R.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (180),  bishop  of  Parium,  in  the  pro- 
consular prorince  of  Africa ;  subscribed  the  letter 
against  the  errors  of  the  Monothelites  sent  by  the 
synod  of  his  prorince  to  Paul,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  a.d.  646.  (Mansi,  x.  939 ;  Mor- 
celli,  Africa  Christ,  i.  253.)  [L.  D.] 

FELIX  (181)  I.,  bishop  of  PaUrium  (Padua). 
He  succeeded  Euparius  c  A.D.  293.  He  is  said  to 
bare  introduced  the  practice  of  burying  Christians 
in  a  ground  apart  from  the  pagans.  He  died  c. 
A.D.  313,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paulus,  a  Roman. 
(Ughelli,  Ital.  Sacr.  r.  398 ;  Cappelletti,  Le  Chiese 
d'ltal.  X.  484.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

FELIX  (182)  n.,  bbhop  of  PaUvium,  c 
A.D.  523.  (Cappelletti,  Le  Chiese  d"  Ital.  x.  487.) 

PR  SOT 

FELIX  (188)  m.,  bishop  of  Patarium,  suc- 
ceeded Virgilius  c.  591,  and  was  succeeded, 
609,  by  Audacius.  (Ughelli,  Ital.  Sacr.  y.  399; 
Cappelletti,  Le  Chiese  d*  Ital.  x.  488.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

FELIX  (184),  ninth  in  the  list  of  the  bishops 
of  Pavia  (Ticinum),  between  Crispinus  and  Maxi- 
mus,  as  given  in  Ughelli,  who  places  his  acces- 
sion in  253  and  his  martyrdom  on  July  15,  255. 
In  some  accounts  of  the  bishops  of  Pavia  the 
place  of  Felix  is  occupied  by  a  Crispinus  II.,  a 
discrepancy  discussed  by  the  BoUandists.  Gams 
omits  Felix,  and  places  Crispinus  and  Maximua 
in  the  5th  century,  with  Lpiphaniui  between 
them.  (Ughel.  Ital.  Sacr.  i.  1078 ;  BolL  Acta  SS. 
Jul.  iv.  23 ;  Gams,  Ser.  Episc.  800.)        [C.  H.] 

FELIX  (185),  bishop  of  Pesaro  (PisaurumX 
receives  a  letter  ^m  Gregory  the  Great,  bUroiug 
him  for  interfering  with  a  monastery  and  allow- 
ing public  masses  there  (lib.  ri.  indict,  xiv.  EpieL 
46 ;  Migne,  Ixxvii.  832>  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 
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FELIX  (186),  Donatist  bishop  of  Pisita,  • 
place  in  proconsular  Africa,  unable  through  age 
to  be  present  at  Carth.  Gonf.  a.d.  411.  {Hon, 
Vet,  Don,  p.  413,  ed.  Oberthfir.)       [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (187),  bishop  of  Portus  Romanus 
addressed  by  Gregory  the  Great  (lib.  iz.  indict. 
li.  Ep,  25;  in  Migne,  Izzvii.  964>  Gregory 
{DM,  ir.  51, 55)  states  that  Feliz  was  bom  in  the 
Sabine  province,  and  that  to  him  he  owes  some  of 
his  information.  Feliz  was  present  at  the  synod 
of  595  about  the  senrice  of  the  pope,  the  goods  of 
the  church,  etc,  and  also  at  the  synod  of  601, 
which  tended  to  free  monasteries  from  episcopal 
control.  These  are  two  separate  synods  accord- 
ing  to  Hefele,  §§  288,  289  ;  according  to  JaffiS, 
ftrom  a  consideration  of  the  signatures  there  was 
only  one,  and  that  in  595.  {SSgeita  Pont,  p.  114 ; 
Mand,  iz.  1228,  and  z.  488.)         [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  (188X  bishop  of  Oporto,  A.D.  692,  but 
made  metropolitan  of  Braga  by  the  same  siz- 
teenth  council  of  Toledo,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Sisebert,  transferred  Feliz 
of  SeTille  to  Toledo  and  Faustinus  of  Braga 
to  Serille  [Felix  (152)].  In  Loaysa's  edition 
he  is  made  to  sign  the  acts  of  the  sizteenth 
council  as  bishop  both  of  Braga  and  Porto ;  but 
according  to  four  of  the  council  MSS.  it  should  be 
**  Bracarensb  atque  Dwniensia  sedium  Episcopus.** 
The  see  of  Dumium,  which  included  the  monas- 
tery of  Dumium  only,  and  which  was  founded  in 
memory  of  St.  Martin  of  Dumium,  was  often 
administered  by  the  bishop  of  the  neighbouring 
diocese  and  town  of  Braga.  For  the  groundless 
legend  of  the  martyrdom  of  Feliz  by  the  Arabs 
in  724,  see  Eap,  8agr,  zv.  161,  and  Boll.  AA,  83, 
May  15.  (Etp,  Sagr,  zr.  158 ;  Aguirre-Catalani, 
ir.  333.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

FELIX  (189),  Donatist  bishop  of  Putia,  a 
place  in  Numidia,  present  at  Carth.  Conf.  A.D. 
411.    (ifoii.  Vet,  Don,  p.  453,  ed.  Oberthnr.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (140),  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  708- 
724.  He  was  consecrated  by  pope  Constantine. 
At  the  time  of  his  consecration  he  was  apparently 
unwilling  in  some  way  to  submit  to  the  papal 
supremacy.  Hence  his  later  fate,  according  to 
the  author  of  the  life  of  Constantino,  was  not 
undeserved.  (  Vita  Comtantmi  J,  in  Liber  PonO- 
fiocUie,  Migne,  czzviii.  947.)  Tho  people  of 
Ravenna  had  killed  the  ezarch  John  Riiooopua, 
and  had  rebelled  against  the  emperor  Justinian, 
who  sent  a  force  under  Theodore,  c  709, 
against  Ravenna.  Feliz  was  captured,  and 
carried  off  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was 
blinded,  and  sent  into  ezile  in  Pontus.  Jus- 
tinian's successor,  Philippicus,  took  pity  upon 
Feliz,  caused  search  to  be  made  for  his  property 
which  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  recover^ 
all  ezcept  one  candlestick.  He  then  gpv«  him 
presents,  and  sent  him  back  to  Ravenna.  Feliz 
died  in  724,  Nov.  25,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Apollinaris  in  Classis,  where  his 
sarcophagus  and  epitaph  are  still  to  be  found. 
He  had  written  many  works,  but  he  caused  them 
to  be  burnt  before  his  death,  because  on  account 
of  his  blindness  he  could  not  revise  them.  One 
was  saved  by  the  priests,  a  commentary  on  St. 
Matt.  zziv.  15,  which  was  eztant  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury when  Agnellus  wrote,  but  has  perished. 
According  to  Agnellus,  Feliz  had  been  head  of 
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the  monasterr  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Ravraiii. 
(The  life  of  Feliz  is  given  in  the  Liber  Poniificaii9 
Eofd,  Rao,  of  Agnellus,  Moimm,  Rermn  ItaL  el 
Langob,  366  sqq.  which  is  inaccnrate  in  many 
detsils,  and  may  be  partly  corrected  from  tha 
Liber  PontiJicaUe  Vita  Conttaniini  I.  Migne» 
czzviiL  947.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  (141%  Donatist  bishop  of  Rome,  sent 
thither  from  Africa  by  his  party,  present  at  the 
Carthaginian  conference,  A.D.  411.  Objection  was 
made  to  his  appearance  by  the  Catholic  managers, 
as  not  being  an  African  bishop.  Petilian,  on  the 
part  of  the  Donatists,  defended  it  as  being  simply 
the  result  of  the  general  migration  fipom  Roane 
at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  Hie  pre- 
sident  pointed  out  ;iiat  his  duty  was  to  deal 
with  an  African  question,  but  admitted  his  sig- 
nature on  the  understanding  that  this  admissioo 
was  not  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  Innocent,  the 
Catholic  bishop  who  was  not  present.  (Aug.  Ep. 
53,  2 ;  ifon.  Vet.  Don.  pp.  430-432,  ed.  Ober^ 
thur.)  1^  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (14S),  bishop  of  Rotaria,  in  Numidia, 
present  at  the  council  of  Cirta,  A.I>.  305,  who 
gave   an  opinion  on  the  side  of   moderatiwi. 

(Aug.  c.  Creeo.  iti.  30 ;  Opt  i.  14.)   [H.  W.  P.] 

* 

FELIX  (148%  bishop  of  Rusubiiris  (RundbarX 
a  port  of  the  province  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  but 
anigned  to  M.  Caesariensis  by  the  NotBia ;  one  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  summoned  to  Carthage  by 
the  Vandal  king  Hunneric,  A.D.  484,  and  subse- 
quently banished  by  him.  {NotHia  in  Victor. 
Vict.  58 ;  Migne,  PatroL  Lat.  Iviii. ;  MorceUi, 
Africa  Christ,  i.  267.)  [L.  D.] 

FELIX  (144)  OF  SABAG0S8A,  probably 
bishop  of  SaragoBsa,  described  in  the  letter  of 
Cyprian  and  the  African  bishops  on  the  case  of 
BA81L1DE8  and  Mabtiaijs  as  *<  alius  Feliz  de 
Caesarauffusta  fidei  cultor  atque  Defensor 
veritatis, '  who  had  written  letters  to  the  council 
assembled  at  Carthage,  describing  the  fall  of 
the  two  deposed  bishops.  There  has  been  much 
dispute  as  to  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  bishop  of  Saragossa.  Spanish  opinion  is, 
on  the  whole,  oppmed  to  the  bishopric.  (See 
Aguirre,  ColL  Max,  Cone,  Hiep,  i.  Diss.  14,  Ezc.  1, 
and  Risco  in  the  Esp,  Sagr,  zzz.  99.)  Nothing, 
however,  can  safely  be  inferred  from  the  absoiet 
of  the  episcopal  title,  which  is  equally  absent 
with  re^urd  to  the  catalogue  of  Amcan  bishops 
given  in  the  superscription  of  Cyprian's  letter 
(Ep,  68,  apud  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.) ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that  Feliz  was 
IHshop  of  Saragossa.  If  so,  we  should  then  have 
iaformation,  dating  firom  the  middle  of  the  3rd 
century,  of  the  ezistence  of  three  bishoprics 
in  northern  Spain — Tarragona  [FRUCrcoeusl 
Astorga  [Feuxj,  and  Saragossa.  To  these  the 
Spaniards  would  certainly  add  Braga,  but  the 
proofs  are  doubtfuL  {t'sp,  Sagr,  zzzi.  250; 
Gams,  Kirchengeech,  von  t^xxnien,  i.  253.)  (Cf^ 
No.  52.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

FELIX  (146),  bishop  of  Sardica  on  the  Oescus 
in  Dacia.  This  see  was  subject  to  the  metropo- 
litan of  Prima  Justiniana  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
century,  but  Feliz  resisted  the  autharily  ol 
Joannes,  and  elicited  a  severe  letter  of  reproof 
from  Gregory  the  Great,  who  threatened  furthar 
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wlfiiiitinl  oammt  if  he  nfiised  snbmiasioii. 
(Qn{.  IbfiL  EpisL  lib.  r.  14  in  PatroL  Lai. 
luTi  131.  Wiltsch  gircf  Lychinduf  as  the 
■Hof  the  mtiropolitan  sec,  but  it  had  been 
'jttiiemd  to  Prima  Justiniana,  c  a.d.  530.  See 
lis  UQoieB,  Or.  Chnst.  ii.  281-285.)  It  is 
■t  kaoiii  whether  Felix  submitted,  or  how  long 
ithtL  [J.dea] 

FELH  (116),  a  bishop  sent  by  Oregoiy  the 
Greu,  e.  595,  together  with  an  abbai  CjrUcns, 
la  oHfot  the  Barbaridans,  an  idolatrous  portion 
d  tk  popdstion  of  Sardinia.  Their  religions 
MtnctioB  ksd  been  neglected  bj  the  natire 
kikp,  whom  Gregory  accordingly  reprores. 
(Gie|.  lag.  ^p,  lib.  ir.  ind.,  Epp.  23-26.) 

[R-  S.  0.] 

TKLCL  (147),  bishop  of  Sarsina,  A.i>.  495- 
532,  b«(wieo  Adeodatns  and  Sergins.    (Cappel- 
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FEUX,  biihop  of  Sassari  (176). 

fEUX  (116),  bishop  of  Segermis,  in  Byza- 
eae,  perhaps  the  same  as  Seggera  (Jnmah 
UiL  Am.  63,  ax  present  at  Carth.  (Tonf.  A.D. 
4IL  {Mm,  VH.  Ikm.  p.  402,  ed.  Oberthiir; 
&n,  Ar.  i^pyc  p.  468.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (140)  H,  bishop  of  Segermis ;  snb- 
inM  the  letter  which  the  bishops  of  his 
fti'mn  wrote  to  Constantino,  the  son  of 
Btndini,  sgainst  the  norel  doctrines  of  the 
)iiii4h«m<8,  A.IK  641;  ^'et  Gemisii**  in  the 
whKription  has  been  emended  into  *'  Segermi- 
tetti*  (Mansi,  z.  928 ;  MorceUi,  Afrioa  Christ, 
im,)  [L.D.] 

FEUX  (160X  bishop  of  Selemsela,  a  town 
*^  la  the  procoosnlar  or  Nomidian  proTinoe 
tf  Africa.  He  was  present  at  the  council  conrened 
It  Onthsge  by  bishop  Genethlius,  A.D.  390, 
b4  VBi  tk  author  of  three  of  the  canons  there 
9Kted  eoneoming  the  discipline  of  the  cler^, 
^  «f  which  were  afterwards  embodied  m 
^itjas'i  docretaL  (Hansi,  iii.  693;  MorceUi, 
i/nca  (3Wrf.  i.  273.)  [L.  D.] 


FEUX  (161X  bishop  of  Serteis,  or  Serta,  a 
^  in  Msnretania  Sitifensis,  prerented  by  ill- 
!«  from  sttending  Carth.  ContAJ).  411.  (Jfoft. 
f<t  X)te.  p.  46a,  od.  Oberthnr.)       [H.  W.  P.] 

FKUX  (lifX  metropolitan  bishop  of  Serille 
^^  before  C.  Tol.  zrL  In  can.  12  of  the 
»vdl,  Sisebert  of  Toledo  is  deposed  for 
**^ine]r  against  Egica  and  his  family; 
•i  Fetii,  tfa«n  metropolitan  of  Baetica,  was 
'^dutd  metropolitan  of  Toledo  in  his  place,  by 
'«tiia  of  the  council,  and  consent  of  the 
^^  and  people  of  Toledo.  The  council,  how- 
'^i  IB  this  only  ratified  the  prae^ectio  and 
^KMtnef  Egi<9^  «dicti  Domini  nostri,'*who 
^  conmaadod  {jtut't)  Felix  to  assume  the 
^"P  of  the  see  of  Toledo.  His  election  is 
^4<Bofao  **in  praeteritis,"-  and  we  may  pro- 
^7  see  la  it  one  of  the  first  effects  of  C.  Tol. 
^  ^  which  had  placed  the  election  of  bishops 
a  *i«  haads  of  the  king  and  the  metropolitan 
ff  Toledo.  In  this  case,  howerer,  the  council 
•  >*bd  both  to  delirer  judgment  upon  Sisebert 
■*  to  omjfrm  the  election  of  Felix,  probably 
"osK  Felix  could   not  confirm   himself,  and 


possibly  because  the  strong  hand  of  Julian  (q.  t.> 
haying  been  withdrawn,  it  was  felt  desirahla^ 
at    a   critical    moment    fi>r    the    goTemment, 
to  make  some  concession  to  the  older  order 
of  things.    This  Felix  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  Felix  bishop  of  Iria  who  signs  (X  ToL 
xii.   {Eap.   Sagr.  vi.  285),    but    rather   with 
the  Felix,  archpriest  of  Toledo,  who  signs  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and   fifteenth  councils, 
and  disappears  as  soon  as  Felix  of  Serille  and 
Toledo  is  heard  of.    He  was  in  all  probability 
the  friend  and  prot^  of  Julian,  whose  life  he 
wrote,  and  whose  ambitious  policy  with  regard 
to  the  see  of  Toledo  he  seems  to  hare  attempted 
to  carry  out,  though  with  inferior  ability  and 
rigcur.    Isidorus  Pacensis  in  the  8th  century 
says  of  him,  after  some  expressions  of  praise^ 
**  concilia  satis  praeclara  etiam  adhuc  cum  am- 
bobus  Prindpibus  agit "  (Isid.  Pac  E$p,  Sagr. 
▼iii.).    The  princes  were  Egica  (687-701)  and  his 
son  Wittixa,  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
goTomment  from  698;    and  it  has  therefore 
been  inferred  from  this  passage  that,  besides  the 
sixteenth    council    of  Toledo    already  quoted, 
Felix  presided  also  at  the  serenteenth  and  eigh- 
teenth.   For  his  presidency  at  the  serenteenth 
in  694  we  hare  the  authority  of  Roderic  of 
Toledo  (iiL  13),  writing  from  MSS.  in  which 
the  signatures  of  the  council,  not  now  extant, 
were  contained ;  and  it  is  of  course  possible  that 
he  surrired  the  eighteenth,  under  Wittixa,  the 
acts  of  which  are  lost,  though  the  passage  from 
Isidore  of   Beja,  already  quoted,  is  our  only 
gronnd  for  supposing  it.    The  life  of  Julian  ol 
Toledo,  attributed   to  FeUx,  and   which   with 
Julian's  life  of  Ildefonsus  appears  as  an  addition 
in  many  MSS.  to  the  De   Viris  III.  of  Isidore 
and  Ildefonsus,  is  accepted  by  Gams  as  genuine. 
(KirchengeKh.  wm  Spcmien,  ii.  (2)  222 ;  EtpaHa 
Sagr.  tL  316 ;  Aguirre-Catalani,  ir.  383;  Hefele, 
Cbfic.(?oscA.  iii.  318,  323.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

FELIX  (168)  L,  bishop  of  ManfredonU  or 
Siponto,  c.  465.  {Vita  Laurentn  S^tini  in 
MotuuH.  Kerum  ItaL  et  Langcb.  1878,  p.  544.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FEIilX  (164)  n.,  bishop  of  Siponto  (Ughelli, 
Ital.  Sao.  Tii.  818),  addressed  by  Gregorr  the 
Great.  In  591  he  la  reqaested  to  take  charge 
of  the  Tacant  charch  of  Omusiam  (C!anosa  in 
Apulia,  a  see  afterwards  united  with  Bari)  and 
directed  to  ordain  two  parochial  presbyters  for 
it  (lib.  i.  ind.  ix.  ep.  58).  Ushelli  {Ital.  Sao. 
Tii.  790)  on  the  authority  of  this  letter  plaeea 
Felix  as  commendatarius  among  the  bishops  of 
Cannae,  baring  evidently  so  read  the  name  of 
the  church.  In  593  Felix  is  bidden  to  make, 
with  two  notaries  of  the  Roman  see,  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  raluables  of  the  Sipontine  church 
and  forward  a  summary  account  of  them  signed 
by  him,  without  any  delay  or  excuse,  to  Gregory. 
For  the  dissolute  morals  of  his  nephew  Felix 
[EyAMORLUS  (4)]  he  issoTerely  blamed,  and  the 
debt  owing  by  his  deacon  ETangelus  for  his 
ransom  he  is  directed  to  discharge  out  of  the 
charch  funds  (lib.  iii.  ind.  xi.  epp.  42,  43).  In 
this  year  also  Felix  is  reproached  as  unfeeling 
for  having  withheld  payment,  from  the  same 
source,  of  twelve  solidi  incurred  by  Tribunua^ 
one  of  his  clerics,  ibr  his  ransom  fh)m  the  enemy 
(lib.  iv.  ind.  xii.  ep.  17>    [Felix  (56).] 
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FELIX9  bishop  at  Spello  (88). 

FELIK  (165%  bishop  of  Spoleto,  signed  the 
feoond  Epbtle  of  pope  Agatho,  which  was  sent  in 
680  after  a  synod  in  Rome  to  the  third  council 
of  Constantinople.  (Mansi,  xi.  302;  Hefele, 
S  314.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  (166),  bishop  of  Snava  (Sna),  in  the 
province  of  Namidia;  banished  by  the  Vandal 
king  Hunneric,  A.D.  484.  (Notitia  in  Victor. 
Vit.  57,  Migne,  PatroU  Lat.  Iviii. ;  Morcelli, 
Africa  Christ  i.  284.)  [L.  D.] 

FELIX  (167),  Donatist  bishop  of  Summa, 
or  Zumma,  a  town  in  Nnmidia.  He  was  not 
present  at  Carth.  Conf.  A.D.  411 ;  but  as  the 
name  of  a  bishop  of  that  see  appeared  in  the 
list  of  signatures,  the  error,  being  challenged  by 
the  Catholics,  was  afler  some  discussion  ad- 
mitted by  the  Donatists.  (ifoii.  Vet,  Don.  p. 
448,  ed.  Oberthiir.)  [H.  W.  P. J 

FELIX  (168),  Donatist  bishop  of  Tacapae,  or 
Tacape,  a  town  of  proconsular  Africa,  near  some 
hot  springs  (Gabo,  Cabes,  or  Quibes,  Ant.  /tin. 
78,  3),  said  by  his  party  to  be  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  appearing  at  Carth.  Conf.  a.d.  411. 
(MotL  Vet,  Don,  p.  419,  ed.  Oberthiir.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (169),  Donatist  bishop  of  Tagaraja,  a 
place  in  Byzacene,  present  at  Carth.  Conf.  A.D. 
411.    (Mon,  Vet,  Don.  p.  449,  ed.  Oberthur.) 

[R.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (160),  bishop  of  Tebeste  (Theveste),  in 
Numidia ;  iMmished  by  Hunneric,  484.  (^Notitia 
in  Victor.  Vit.  56,  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  Iviii. ; 
Morcelli,  Africa  Christ,  i.  309.)  [L.  D.] 

FELIX  (161),  Donatist  b'lshop  of  Tela,  in 
proconsular  Africa,  present  at  Carth.  Conf.  a.d. 
411.    (Mon,  Vet,  Dm,  p.  459,  ed.  Oberthiir.) 

ra.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (162),  bishop  of  Temi  (Interamna), 
present  at  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Roman 
synods  under  pope  Symmachus  in  Oct.  501,  Not. 
502,  in  503,  and  Oct.  504,  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  Dahn  {Die  KOnige  der  Qermanen,  iii. 
209),  who  accepts,  with  a  slight  alteration,  the 
arrangement  of  Hefele,  §  220.  (Mansi,  viii.  252, 
268,  299,  314 ;  Ugh.  Ital.  Sac,  i.  750.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  (168),  third  bishop  of  Terracina,  c.  a.d. 
366,  succeeding  Sabinus.  It  is  related  in  a 
Vatican  manuscript  quoted  by  Ughelli  how  the 
prayers  of  Felix  in  the  church  of  St.  Caesarius  at 
Terracina  obtained  a  cure  for  Placidia,  daughter 
of  Valentinian  lU.,  when  possessed  by  a  demon. 
(Ughelli,  Ital,  Sacr,  I  1289.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

FELIX  (164)  n.,  bishop  of  Terracina,  present 
at  the  Lateran  synod  under  Martin  in  649,  which 
condemned  the  Monothelite  heresy.  (Mausi,  x. 
867 ;  Hefele,  §  307.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  (166),  bishop  of  Thenae,  in  the  Byza- 
cene province  of  Africa;  subscribed  the  letter 
of  the  bishops  of  his  province  against  the  Mono- 
thelites,  c.  a.d.  641.  (Mansi,  x«  928  ;  Morcelli, 
Africa  Christ,  I  313.)  [L.  D.] 

FELIX  (166),  bishop  of  Tibiura  Tibursica. 
Vid,  of  Tnbxoca  (No.  174). 
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FELIX,  bishop  of  Tidnum  (184). 

FELIX  (167),  bishop  of  Timida  Regia,  in  tha 
proconsular  province  of  Africa;  subeoibed  tha 
letter  sent  by  the  synod  of  his  province  to  Paol, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  against  the  Mono* 
thelites,  a.d.  646.  (Mansi,  x.  939 ;  MorceUi, 
Africa  Christ,  L  326.)  [L.  D.] 

FELIX,  bishop  of  Toledo  (168). 

FELIX,  bUhop  of  Torres  (176> 

FELIX  (168X  bUhop  of  Tree  Tabemae  (Cis- 
temaX  one  of  the  nineteen  bishops  assembled 
under  Melchiades  at  Rome  to  examine  the  case  of 
Caedlianus,  a.d.  313.  (VoL  L  p.  367  ;  Opt.  L 
23 ;  Ughelli,  Ital,  Sacr,  i.  193.)  UgheUi  makes 
his  see  Praeneste,  by  a  clerical  error  donbtlesa, 
as  Secundus  bishop  of  Praeneste  immediately 
precedes  him  in  the  list  of  signatures.  (Mansi, 
Condi,  u.  437 ;  Gams,  Ser.  Episc,  vii.) 

[k  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (169).  In  a.d.  .H86  according  to 
Baronius,  385  according  to  Tillemont,  Felix  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Treves  at  the  time  of  the  synod 
held  there  under  Maxim  us.  Sulpidos  Sevcoms 
{Dial,  iii.  13)  gives  a  high  personal  character  of 
him.  But  the  bishops  who  consecrated  him  were 
Ithacians,  or  favourers  of  ithadus,  at  whoso 
instance  Maximus  had  put  the  PrisdlHanists  to 
death.  St.  Martin  of  Tours  was  then  at  Treves, 
and  assisted  at  the  consecration,  though  he  de- 
clined to  sign  the  record  of  it.  He  considered 
it  better  to  yield  for  the  moment,  than  endanger 
the  lives  of  those  over  whose  necks  the  sword 
impended.  In  898  or  thereabouts,  however,  a 
coimcil  at  Turin  directed  that  all  who  should 
withdraw  themselves  from  Felix  should  be  re- 
ceived into  communion;  and  he  himself  after* 
wards  surrendered  his  bishopric,  and  betook  him- 
self to  a  monastery  which  he  had  founded  and 
dedicated  to  the  martyrs  of  the  Thebaean  Legion, 
where  he  lived  till  after  the  year  400.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  Bollandists  dis- 
credit the  identification  of  this  Felix  with  him 
whose  consecration  is  recorded  by  Sulpidus  Se- 
verus.  {AA.  SS.  Mar.  26 ;  Tillemont,  Mfy%,  viii. 
511 ;  Call,  Christ  xiii.  377.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (170)  I.,  bishop  of  Treviso.  In  the 
year  569  (or  568,  Troya),  he  met  Alboin,  accord- 
ing to  Paul  us  Diaconus,  and  was  liberally  treated. 
(*'Cui  rex,  ut  erat  largissimus  omnes  suae 
ecclesiae  facultates  postulanti  concessit  et  per 
suum  pracmatictim  postulata  firmavit,"  Paulns 
Diac  ii.  12.)  This  has  been  spoken  of  as  an 
invention  of  Paul  us  on  the  ground  that  the 
Lombards  could  not  write.  It  was  probably 
merely  a  confirmation  of  a  charter.  (See  note 
by  Waits  on  the  passage  Aftm.  Jferwn  Ixmgeb, 
1878,  p.  79,  and  Troya,  *  od,  Diphtn.  vol.  i.  p.  1-) 
This  case  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  church  by  the  Lombards.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
bishops  of  Venetia,  as  well  as  others  in  north 
Italy,  were  now  in  opposition  both  to  Constanti- 
uuple  and  the  pope  on  the  subject  of  the  Three 
Chapters  (Hefele,  §  278).  This  Felix  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Venantiiw  Fortunatus,  the 
writer,  who  was  bom  near  Treviso,  probably 
about  530.  (Ebert.  Qesch,  d,  ChristL-Lat  Liter. 
p.  494.)     Both  were  cured  of  eye-diseaso  at  the 
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ilsif  St  Martin.  See  Paiiil  Ditc.  ii.  13,  and 
iHle  kf  Wiftx  to  the  fwrnage  in  Jfon.  Memm 
ii.^'1878,  p.  79,  with  a  quotation  from 
rprtauWs  Life  of  8L  Jiartm,  in  which  Felix 
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FKUX  (171)  IL,  bishop  of  Treviso  (sacoeuor 
tf  Sastktts,  who  was  bkhop  in  589  or  590,  Paul 
Im.  dL  26).  Distinct  from  the  earlier  Felix, 
Ke  cf  Um  tea  bbbops  who  (after  a  syned  of 
bboi«  of  Venetia  and  Rhaetia  II.)  signed  a 
ktter  to  the  emperor  Maurice,  c  S91,  justifying 
Udr  refonl  to  condemn  the  Three  Chapters. 
(MiN,  vm;  Hefele,  f  281.)     [A.  U.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  (178),  bishop  of  Trisipis,  in  the  pr©- 
ffmhr  }«0Tincc  of  Africa  ;  subscribed  the  UU 
ta^tk  miod  of  his  province  sent  to  Paul, 
pjwA  of  Constantinople,  agaimtt  the  Mono- 
(UtoA.0.646.  Trisipelis,  in  the  subscription, 
lUiU  be  Trisipensis.  (Mansi,  x.  942 ;  Morcelli, 
ifria  OritL  u  330.)  [L.  D.] 

FKUX  (ITS),  bishop  of  Tnbiae,  a  place  in 
biiRtuis  Stifensis,  jiresent  at  Carth.  Conf. 
lallL  (Jfon.  Y€L  Aw.  p.  411,  ed.  Oberthur.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FEUX  (174),  bishop  of  Tubioca,  Oct.  24. 
bitorj  iUnctrates  the  action  of  the  first  edict 
'peKcotioa  issued  bv  Diocletian  at  the  insti- 
pm  «f  Gslerins,  on  Feb.  22,  A.D.  303,  and  the 
feoil  ifTwity  with  which  it  was  worked  in 
Ik  pmiaees  of  the  West,  under  the  unhappy 
fansMo  of  the  emperor  If aximian.  We  must 
"aoaber  that  this  edict  did  not  authorize  death 
k  tW  pnishment  of  resistance.  It  simply  pro- 
MiW  the  assembly  of  Christians  for  religious 
**o^»;  ordered  the  destruction  of  churches, 
Bdif  ill  acred  documents,  and  authorized  the 
^  ef  torture  in  legal  proceedings  taken  in 
nwinoe  with  its  provisions.  Issued  in  the 
>Ht  s}irinf ,  the  official  notice  of  its  publication 
«if  ariTcd  At  Tnbzoc*  on  June  5.  As  soon  as 
8  VIS  posted  the  orerseer  of  the  city,  one 
bpelliaBiie,  inmmcned  the  clergy  before  him, 
•d  itanded  the  sacred  writings.  Informed 
^  tban  that  they  were  in  the  bishop's  hands, 
■Bitkt  he  had  gone  that  day  to  Carthage,  he 
'**niid  thnn  until  Anulinus,  the  proconsul, 
■^■•H  kars  an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 
^  the  return  of  Felix  on  the  next  day,  he 
^  vas  brought  before  the  overseer,  and  had 
1^  oae  demand  proposed  to  him.  Whereupon 
h  ittered  a  noble  reply,  **  It  is  better  for  me 
t^likooUbe  burned  with  fire  than  that  the 
^  Soiptares  should  be  so  treated,  since  it  is 
^  to  obey  God  rather  than  man."  Three 
^>  vere  thereupon  given  him  for  a  reoonside- 
w><^  of  kis  decision,  during  which  time  he  was 
"Kitted  to  the  private  custody  of  Vincentius 
^*^iiasa,  a  leading  citizen  of  the  city.  Upon 
^  oaihkQed  refusal  he  was  sent  to  the  pro- 
mm\  Aaulinus  at  Carthage,  on  June  24.  By 
te  tkc  bishop  was  examined  upon  his  arrival, 
■^  3pia  after  an  interval  of  sixteen  days,  as 
^  aagistraies  of  Carthage  appear  to  have 
^  anxious  to  find  loopholes  whereby  the 
^n^»i  might  escape  the  extreme  penalty 
*ft^lav.  With  the  edict,  however,  there  seems 
*  ^  Wen  sent  by  Maximian,  a  high  court 
^^cal,  to  Mcure  its  due  and  vigilant  execution. 
^  vtt  the  praetorian  prefect  or  ccuimander 

pUf  «Bperar's  guard.    To  him,  therefore,  t.pom 
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his  final  refusal  Felix  and  his  companions  wert 
delivered  for  transportation  into  Italy.    After 
four  days' sail  they  arrived  in  Sicily,  having  par* 
taken  of  no  food  during  the  journey,  doubtless 
from  sea  sickness,  wherein  we  find  an  incidental 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  these  Acts.    At  the 
various  points  Agrigentum,    Catana,   Messana, 
Taurominium,  where  they  touched,  they  were 
received    with    the    greatest    honour    bv    the 
Christians.    Thence  they  were  carried   oy  the 
prefect — ^^'ho  perhaps  called  at  so  many  towns 
to  rouse  the  zeal  of  the  officials— -to  Venusia^ 
in  Apulia,  where,  having   again    called  upon 
him  to  surrender  the  sacred  writings,  he  con- 
demned him  to  death  for  disobedience.    Doubt- 
less the  known  sentiments,  or  perhaps  the  secret 
instructions  of  Maximian,  encouraged  the  court 
officials  in  exceeding   the  limit  fixed  by  the 
letter  of  the  edict.    Felix  finally  suffered  by  be- 
heading, Auff.  30,  on  which  day  he  is  commemo- 
rated by  Bede.    At  his  execution  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  **  Thanks  be  to  Thee,  0  God.  Fifty- 
six  years  have  I  lived  in  the   world.    I  have 
guarded  my  virginity,  I  have  preserved    the 
Gospels,  I  have  preached  the  faith  and  truth. 
Oh,  Jesus  Christ,  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
I  offer  my  neck  as  a  sacrifice  to  Thee,  who  abidest 
to  eternity,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.*'    The 
Acts  and  Martyrologies  call  the  town  where 
Felix   was  bishop,  Tubzoca,  with   considerable 
variations  in  the  spelling.  Baronius,  however, well 
suggests,  though  without  any  MSS.  authority, 
Thibaris,  a  well-known  episcopal  city,  of  Nu- 
midia,  whose  bishops.  Catholic    and    Donatist 
alike,  appeared  at  the  Carthage  conference,  A.D* 
411,  wnile  Tubzoca  is  utterly  unknown.    The 
companions  of  his  martyrdom  were  Audactus  and 
Januarius,  presbyters,  Fortunatus  and  Septimus, 
readers.    There  is  considerable  confusion  as  to 
various  details  in  different  versions  of  the  Acts, 
which  IVAchery  and  Baluze  have  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  remedy.   {Martyr,  Vet.  Romaan,,  Bedae, 
Adonis,   Usuardi;    Baronius,  Annai,   A.D,   302, 
cxvii.w!xxiii. ;   Kuinart,  Acta  Sinoera;  Surius; 
lyAcherii  SpiciUg,  t.  xii.  634;   Baluz.  3£%8celL 
i,  u.  p.  77 ;  Tillemont,  v.  202.)  [G.  T.  S.] 


FELIX  (176),  reckoned  by  Matthaeua  the 
first  of  the  undoubted  bishopa  of  Turret  (do 
Turribus),  or  Torres,  a  see  afterwards  removed 
to  Sasaari,  in  Sardinia  (Matth.  Sard,  Sac,  144). 
He  was  one  of  the  bishops  exiled  by  Hunneric  in 
484  (Victor  Vit.  Notit.  60  in  Pat.  L.  Iviii  276 
b).  Cappelletti  recognises  earlier  bishops,  and 
among  them  another  Felix,  A.D.  404.  (Lie  Chiese 
<fltal.  xiiL  131.)  [C.  H.] 

FELIX  (176),  bishop  of  Urgel,  a  city  of 
Catalonia,  near  the  Gallic  border,  at  the  roots  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  Segre  and  one  of  its. affluents. 
As  Drgel  lay  within  the  dominions  of  Charles, 
and  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Narbona,  that  monarch  watched  the  movement 
represented  by  Felix  with  the  greatest  concern. 

Felix  was  a  native  of  Spain  (Eginhard.  Ann, 
a.  a.  792,  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  civ.  441),  and 
early  distinguished  himitelf,  both  by  his  high 
character  and  hi»  great  ability  (Alcuin,  Ep.  4,  ad 
Felic  Episc.  in  Migne,  c.  144 ;  Elipand.  £pp.  ep. 
3,  ad  Carol.  Mag.  sec.  2,  in  Migne,  xcvi.  868  c). 
About  A.b.  783  he  was  consulted  by  Elipandua 
bishop  of  Toledo  on  the  adoptlonist  theory  of 
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Christ's  hummii  nature,  and  .'etnmed  an  elaborate 
reply  in  favour  of  it  (Cginhard.  u.  #.)  [Adop- 
TiONiSTS.]  From  thenceforth  Felix  and  £li- 
pandus  became  actiTe  in  the  dissemination  of 
that  opinion  far  and  wide,  Elipandus  especially 
in  the  Asturias  and  Gallicia,  Felix  in  Septimania. 
Felix  also  endeavoiired,  though  with  no  great 
success,  to  secure  adherents  in  other  parts  of 
Gaul,  and  in  Germany.  (Jonaa.  Aiirel.  de  Cult, 
Imag,  1.  i.  s.  init.  in  Migne,  cri.  308,  309.) 
Pope  Hadrian  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  Spain 
(A.D.  785,  Jaff^  Beg,  Pont,  210),  urging  them  to 
do  their  utmost  to  resist  the  further  spread  of 
the  heresy  (Migne,  xcviii.  874 ;  Mansi,  xii.  814). 
In  788  Daniel,  archbishop  of  Narbona,  convened 
a  council,  in  which  Adoptionism  was  condemned 
ait  the  **  pestiferous  heresy  of  Felix  **  (Mansi, 
xiii.  821 ;  Froben.  J)%89,  Bitt,  d,  Haer,  hlipand. 
Tolet,  et  Felic,  OrgelL  in  Migne,  ci.  303).  In 
792  Felix  recanted  before  Charlemagne  at  the 
council  of  Ratisbon,  and  was  then  sent,  for  what 
reason  does  not  appear,  in  the  charge  of  Angilbert 
the  son-in-law  of  Charles  (Regino,  Chrcn,  s.  a. 
in  Migne,  ci.  61  o),  to  Hadrian  at  Rome  (Alcuin, 
adv,  Eiipand.  i.  16,  in  Migne,  ci.  251 ;  £ginhai'd. 
«.  s, ;  Mansi,  xiii.  855).  As  Felix  is  not  known  to 
hare  been  at  Rome  more  than  once,  it  was  pro- 
bably at  this  date  that  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Eli- 
pandus which  the  latter  received  with  extreme 
delight,  and  sent  on  to  the  brethren  at  Cordova 
who  ''thought  rightly  about  God  '*  (Eiipand.  £p.  5, 
«. «.).  From  this  it  appears  that  on  his  arrival 
in  Rome  Felix  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  his 
opinions  would  meet  with  a  better  reception  than 
that  accorded  to  them  at  Ratisbon.  If  so,  he  was 
more  than  disappointed,  as  at  a  council  convened 
by  Hadrian  he  was  again  prevailed  upon  to 
recant.  At  the  same  time  he  drew  up  a  libellns 
of  which  Hadrian  approved,  and  laid  it  first  on 
the  altar,  and  afterwards  on  the  relics  of  St. 
Peter,  taking  an  oath  that  the  opinions  there 
expressed  were  those  that  he  would  maintain 
thenceforth  (Eginhard.  xl  s.  ;  Mansi,  xiii.  856  ; 
Leo  III.  ap.  Co.  Rom.  A.i>.  799,  Mansi,  xiii.  1031). 
Notwithstanding  his  double  recantation,  how- 
ever, Felix  does  not  appear  to  have  been  restored 
to  his  see  (Eiipand.  Epp.  Ep.  3,  ad  Carolum  Mag. 
in  Migne,  xcvi.  867).  From  Rome  Felix  appa- 
rently returned  to  Urgel,  and  was  soon  as 
active  as  ever  in  disseminating  the  opinions 
which  he  is  said  to  have  so  solemnly  recanted 
(Ale.  Adc.  Elip,  U.4.;  Leo  III.  u.^.).  Alcuin, 
who  had  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
still  retained  great  respect  for  him,  now  seems 
to  have  written  a  letter  of  earnest  remonstrance, 
addressing  him  as  *'  vir  venerandus  et  in  Christi 
charitate  desiderandus,"  " episcopus,"  "pater," 
''pater  amandus,"  and  reminding  him  of  their 
former  correspondence,  he  beseeches  him  to 
**  arise  and  return  to  his  Father,  and  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church,"  adding,  **  Christ  calls 
you,  the  church  longs  for  you,  all  the  saints 
deiiire  you  as  a  citizen."  In  this  letter  Alcuin 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  writings  of  Felix, 
though  he  takes  strong  exception  to  his  Adop- 
tionism. (Migne,  ci.  119-125.)  In  794  Charles 
convened  a  council  at  Frankfort,  to  which  Felix 
was  summoned,  but  where  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  appeared.  The  first  canon  adopted  by  that 
assembly  condemns  the  ^  impious  and  wicked 
heresy  of  Elipandus  bishop  of  Toletum  and 
felix   bishop   ef  Orgellia"  (Mansi,  xiii.   909). 


Panlimis  patriarch  of  Aquileia  wu  commissioMd 
to  draw  up  a  libellus  on  the  subject,  to  be  seot 
with  the  decree  of  the  council  to  the  ^'Spuiih 
provinces  "  (Paulin.  LSbeU,  Sacrosyllab.  in  Migne, 
xcix.  151-166;  Mansi,  ziiL  873-883).  Two 
years  afterwards  (A.D.  796)  Paulinos  held  a 
council  at  Aquileia  in  which  Adoptionism  was 
again  condemned.  (Co.  Forojxd,  in  Migne,  xcii. 
285 ;  Madrisius,  Diss,  de  Cone  ForcjvL  ib.  SS4.) 

In  the  meanwhile  Felix  replied  in  a  Hbelloi  of 
considerable  length  to  the  letter  wbidi  be  bad 
recently  received  from  Alcnin,  whereia  Alcnio 
says  that  he  found  **more  heresies  or  raiber 
blasphemies  than  he  had  previously  read  is  bis 
writings"  (Ep.  83,  ad  Dom.  Reg.  in  )IigD«,  c 
273  D).  Charles,  hearing  of  this,  reque»ted 
Alcuin  to  prepare  an  answer,  and  Alcoio  a>o> 
seuted.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  plea  tbat  be 
felt  himself  unequal  to  the  task  alone,  JUcnm 
prayed  the  king  to  forward  copies  of  the  libellu 
to  Leo  III.,  raulinus  of  Aquileia,  Biobbooos 
bishop  of  Treves,  and  Teudolf  bishop  of  Orleaos, 
with  a  request  tliat  they  would  also  ansver  it. 
Paulinua  complied  in  his  OotUra  Feiioem  Urgd- 
litcmum^  which  he  inscribe  to  Charles  (Mip'i 
xcix.  343-467.)  The  answer  of  Alcnin  is  al«j 
extant  (CorUr.  Fbl.  Urgel.  Ejpiac  in  Migne,  ci 
119-230). 

In  799  Leidradus  bishop  of  Lyons,  NefridiD^ 
bishop  of  Narbona,  Benedictus  abbat  of  Aaianci 
with  many  other  bishope  and  abbats,  held  | 
council  at  Urgel  by  command  of  CSiarles,  an 
Felix  appeared  before  it.  His  Adoptionism  v^ 
once  more  condemned,  bnt  he  himsdf  va| 
allowed  an  appeal  to  Charles  (Felic  Cba/.  Fnii 
in  Migne,  xcvi.  882 ;  Mansi,  xuL  1033),  who  tb 
same  year  summoned  a  council  at  Aix-la-Ch^ 
pelle,  and  Felix  was  there  heard  in  self-defence 
His  great  opponent  at  that  council  was  Aleut] 
who  after  several  days'  dispatation  suoceedc 
in  evoking  another  retractation  from  him  (AJj 
Ep.  117  ad  Aquil.  Pontif.  in  Migne,  c  34^ 
Mansi,  xiii.  1033).  In  the  course  of  the  san 
vear,  Charles  procured  another  council  to  i 
held  against  Felix  at  Rome  by  Leo  IlL,  whe^ 
his  opinions  were  once  more  condemned,  th 
time  as  those  of  a  *<  thrice  perjured  heretic 
(Mansi,  xiiL  1031).  After  thu  Felix  drew  op 
Confession  of  Faith,  which,  when  it  had  \M 
first  approved  by  Charles  and  his  bishops,  vi 
published  and  widely  circulated.  It  is  addiesM 
especially,  to  the  clergy  of  Urgel.  (Ale  E\ 
108,  ad  Amon.  in  Migne,  c  329  ;  FeL  Com/.  F\ 
ti.  s, ;  Mansi,  xiii.  1025.) 

Felix  was  now  sent  to  Leidradus  at  Lyons,  1 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  kept  in  custoi 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin  in  that  dty.  ] 
was  still  there  when  Agobardus  succeeded  U 
dradus.  By  that  time  Felix  had  again  retract 
his  recantations  and  soon  had  more  than  <i 
discussion  with  Agobardus  (Agobard.  ode,  i 
Urgeii,  in  Migne,  civ.  33).  After  the  death 
Felix,  A.D.  818,  a  *<  schedula  "  of  his  was  fonj 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  containj 
an  elaborate  reassertion  of  his  old  opiniooa. 
this  Agobardus  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  rfqj\ 
in  a  work  which  he  addressed  to  Look  the  Vk^ 
The  reply  contains  copious  extracts  {xtnn 
<«  schedula  "  (Migne,  «.  a.  29-70).  There  t«  i 
extant  a  Liber  contra  Saereeim  JUiioa  writ 
by  Alcuin  (Migne,  oL  87).  Besides  the  writ^ 
of  Felix  already  referred  to,  Alctiia  makes  n^ 
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ts9  of  I  Ditprntaiio  crnn  Saracauk,  which,  how- 
mr>  iud  only  heard  of,  and  had  nerer  seen. 
ii  y  tea  inquired  for  by  Charlw,  and  Alciiin 
Tfktmi  lum  to  Ludradna,  with  what  result  is 
m  kMva.  (Ale  Ep.  101  ad  Domn.  Reg.  in 
Jfip«,d314.)  The  only  work  of  Felix  that 
■rmei  in  ita  entirety  is  the  Ctmfetaio  Fideu 
(I^  Oil  1.  a.  788  ix.  788  xi.  7W  L  794 1  798 
fttTHi;  HitL  LUt&,  d.  Fhmc  It.  428-433; 
htnm,A  fd,  H  EHpamL  haer.  Diiput.  As»- 
MBxkmhgk.  in  Migne,  xcix.  557  €t  aeq, ; 
fil4  B$L  AdoptiiUL  1755 ;  Enhuebftr,  Disi. 
lkfMtii»Ai$U)r.<omir.  Chr.  Wakh,  in  Migne,  cL 
&dte^;  I>onier,  Person  of  Christ,  ed.  Clark, 
lr.2,roL  L  pp.  248-268 ;  Gieseler,  BocL  Stat. 
•I  Clirk,n.  279-284;  VUlanueTa,  Viagg  liU- 
nrioiki  Igi*siaa  de  EapaMOy  x.  20 ;  Florez, 
i9i%-.T.335.)  jT.  W.  D.] 

rEUX  (177),  hishop  of  Uthina  (cf.  Tert.  de 
J^.  12X  on  Bagradas  riyer  in  Prov.  Proc 
(htL  B^  26.)  [E.  W.  B.] 

FXUX  (17B),  Donatist  hishop  of  (Jtma,  a 
^  in  Nimklia,  mentioned  as  being  absent 
boa  Gtftk.  Cont  AJ).  411.  (Ji<m,  Vet,  Don.  p. 
«l,ei.Oberthfir.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (179),  Donatist  bUhop  of  Uzalis,  or 
^ok,  attr  Utica,  in  proconsular  Africa,  present 
itCirtLConr.A.D.411.  (Mon.  Vet.  Don,  p.  453, 
iitfeerthor.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

raUX  (180),  bishop  of  Valencia,  signs  the 
ttof  Uif  eighth  and  ninth  councils  of  Toledo 
(isi635, 655),  the  former,  which  was  a  national 
Msdl,  ii  the  thirtj-scTenth  or  thirty-eighth 
pim;  IB  the  latter,  which  was  prorincdal  only, 
t  tk  eighth.  (Esp,  8agr.  riil.  171 ;  Agutrre- 
Crtihsi,  iiL  448.)  [M.A.WO 

MIX  (181)  (Feuohub),  a  bUhop  of 
^s«!t,  who  probably  lived  c  470.  {Acta  88. 
tS  U  hr.  644 ;  Ughelli,  Ital.  8acr,  r,  580 ;  Cap- 
fi&tti,  Le  Ckim  (flial.  x.  747.)        [R.  S.  G.] 

FEUX  (111),  bishop  of  Vicus  Tnrris,  in  the 
P»nwdar  proTince  of  Africa ;  was  present  at 
tfe  ijiod  of  Carthage  convened  by  Boniface, 
^ofthatsee,  A.D.  525.  (Mansi,  viii.  648; 
Will,  Africa  Christ,  L  353.)  [L.  D.] 

nUX  (188),  bishop  of  Villa  Regis,  a  place 
a  KuBidia,  present  at  Carth.  Conf.  a.d.  411. 
(J^  Yet  Don.  p.  408,  ed.  Oberthur.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

TEUX  (184),  bishop  of  VUica,  a  place  in 
psoBnlar  Africa,  present  at  Carth.  Conf.  a.d. 
til.  {Mm.  Vet.  Don.  p.  403,  ed.  Oberthur.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

rajX,  buhop  of  Voaeto  (44). 

JEUX  (180),  Donatist  bUhop  of  Zaba,  or 
|>^  (ITrilah),  a  town  within  the  district  of 
^ia  Maarctania  Sitifensis  (Ant.  Itin.  30,  3 ; 
"iv,  p.  s$^  notorious  for  his  violence  during 
•t  pcri«d  of  Donatist  ascendancy  under  Julian, 
*^^tiillf  at  a  place  called  Lemella,  between 
^  tad  Zain,  where  two  Catholic  deacons  were 
^  Piimus,  son  of  Januarius,  and  Donatus, 
*rf  Sians,  A.i>.  361  or  862  (Opt.  iL  18). 

FELIX,  bishop  of  Zactera  (Ko.  W)\  of  Zara 
i^^N);  of  Zonuna  (No.  167). 
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FELIX  (186)  of  Nola  in  Campania,  a  piiettt 
called  also  by  St.  Augustine  a  confessor,  whose 
personal  history  is  known  chiefly  through  tha 
poems  of  Paulinus  bishop  of  Nola  A.D.  409-431, 
on  which  Bede  has  founded  a  history  in  prose. 
He  was  of  Syrian  extraction,  but  bom  at  Nola, 
where  his  father  Hermias  had  settled.    He  de- 
voted himself  from  a  very  early  age  (fifteen)  to 
the  servi'-e  of  God  and  of  the  church,  and, 
having  passed  through  the  lower  grades  of  the 
ministry,    was    ordained    priest    by    Maximus 
bishop  of  Nola,  c.  A.D.  250  (a  date  as  early  as 
A.D.  84  is  sometimes  given).    During  the  perse- 
cution under  Decius,  Maximus  retired  from  his 
see  for  refuee,  and  the  persecutors  laid  hold  on 
Felix,  and  having  imprisoned  treated  him  with 
excessive  severity.      But,  says    his    encomiast 
Paulinus,  like  St.  Peter  he  was  delivered  by  an 
angel,  and,  having    reached    his  bishop  at  a 
moment  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
revived  him  by  means  of  some  grapes,  of  which 
he  found  a  bunch  hanging  on  a  thorn-bush. 
He  took  him  on  his  shoulders,  and  carried  him 
to  a  place  of  safety,  where  an  old  woman  took 
charge  of   him,  whilst    he    himself   returned 
home  and  remained  there  until   the  time  of 
danger  had  passed  away.     The  droumstanoea 
just  related  took  place,  we  are  told,  in  a  single 
night.    During  the  reign  of  Valerian  persecu- 
tion was  renewed,  A.D.  257,  and  again  Felix 
became    an  object  of  attack.     Having  taken 
refuge  in  some  ruined  buildings,  the  search  of 
the  persecutors  was  diverted  from  his  place  of 
concealment  by  their  seeing  a  cobweb  spread 
across  the  opening,  by  which  they  were  led  to 
suppose  that  it  hwl  not  lately  been  entered  by 
any  one.     Meanwhile  Felix  escaped  by  another 
way,  and  took  refuge  in  an  old  water-tank,  in 
which  he  was  fed  during  six  months  by  an  old 
woman    who   lived  in  a  neighbouring    house. 
When  persecution  ceased  he  returned  to  the 
town,  and  was  received  with  joy  by  his  fellow- 
Christians.     Maximus  was  now  dead,  and  they 
made  a  strong  effort  to  place  him  in  the  vacant 
see,  but  Felix  refused,  and  persuaded  them  to 
elect   Quintus,  a  pri^  of  seven  days*  older 
standing  than  himself.    We  are  not  informed  of 
the  date  of  his  death,  but  many  miracles  are 
sud  to  have  been  wrought  around  the  place  of 
his  interment,  over  which  a  church  was  built, 
according  to  local  tradition,  by  pope  Damasus. 
At  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion,  A.D.  410,  he 
is  said  to  have  appeared  to  many  persons.    St. 
Augustine,  who  was  intimate  with  Paulinus, 
declared  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  these  mani- 
ftttations,  for  when  a  question  of  serious  mis- 
conduct had  arisen  between  two  members  of  a 
monastery  under   his  superintendence,    named 
Spes  and  Bonifacius,  he  recommended  that  they 
should  both  of  them  repair  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Felix,  and  there  await  a  Divine  revelation  of 
their  respective  guilt  or  innocence.      He  also 
speaks  of  an  apparition  of  Felix  at  the  time  of 
the   barbarian  invasion,  as  attested  by  trust- 
worthy witneises.    (Ughelli,  Ital.  Soar.  vi.  pp. 
219,  246 ;  Gams,  8er.  Episc.  p.  907 ;  Fleury, 
Hist.  Bed.  vii.  48 ;   Ceillier,  vol.  ii.  c  xvii. ; 
vol.  viii.  c  ix. ;   Aug.  Ep.  78 ;    de  Curd  pro 
Mori.  c.  i.  10 ;  voL  vi.  p.  606  ;  de  Dulcit.  qvaest. 
iL  2;  vol.  vi.  p.  157.)    The  legend  l^ecame  a' 
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popalar  one  during  the  ntxldle  ages,  and  appears 
in  the  Oolden  Legend  of  Jac.  de  verazine,  c.  19. 
[PAULIKU8.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (187),  a  deacon  of  Carthage,  who, 
having  written  a  severe  letter  daring  the  perse- 
cution of  Maxentius,  a.d.  311,  was  concealed,  at 
some  risk  to  himself,  hy  Mensurius,  who  refiued 
to  give  him  up  to  the  govemment.  FMek- 
8aBiU8.]    (Opt  i.  17.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

Felix  (ISSX  a  deacon  of  Milan,  sent  bj 
Ambrose  with  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sios  (Ambrose,  Opp,  ilL  1109).  [J.  U.  D.] 

FELIX  (189),  a  young  monk  of  Adrumetum, 
jrho  went  with  Florus  to  Uzalis,  and  there  dic- 
tated to  him  the  letter  of  St.  Augustine  which 
raused  so  much  disturbance  among  the  brethren. 
In  company  with  Cresconins  and  another  Felix, 
who,  from  some  unknown  cause  arrived  later 
than  his  companions,  he  took  a  journey  to  Hippo 
to  confer  with  Augustine  on  the  matter.  They 
were  in  a  great  hurry  to  return  home  before 
Easter,  but  Augustine  prevailed  on  them  to 
remain  till  after  the  festival,  perhaps  because  of 
the  late  arrival  of  the  other  Felix,  and  thus 
gained  time  to  explain  the  questions  to  them 
more  fully.  (Aug.  Epp.  214,  215,  216 ;  Tille- 
mont,  318,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  873-^78 ;  Fleury,  Biat 
Ecd,  xxiv.  45,  46.)  fCRBSOOinus  (4),  Evodiob 
(3),  Florub  (12).]  [H.  W.  P.] 

FELIX  (190X  another  monk  of  Adrumetum, 
companion  of  the  preceding  (August,  ep.  215  al. 
47).  [C.  H.] 

FELIX  (191),  deacon  of  the  church  at  Ruspe, 
who,  by  his  desire  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
an  unsuitable  person  during  the  Vandal  per- 
secution, was  the  means  of  preventing  for  some 
years  the  election  of  a  bishop.  He  endea- 
voured to  arrest  the  conKecration  of  Fulgentius 
by  very  questionable  and  even  violent  means, 
A.D.  502.  He  failed  in  his  attempt,  and  was 
subsequently  subdued  into  obedience  by  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Fulgentius,  who  shortly  after- 
wards ordained  him  as  pre^ibyter.  He  died  within 
the  year  503.  (  Vita  Futgentii^  c  zvii. ;  Migne, 
Patr.  Ixv.  p.  134 ;  Ceillier,  zi.  5.)  [FuLOEinius 
(3).]  [H.  R.  K,] 

FELIX  (192X  deaoon,  one  of  the  five  legates 
whom  Hormisdas  specially  instructed  and  sent 
In  A.D.  519  to  treat  with  John,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, anl  the  whole  Eastern  church  on  the 
question  of  reconciliation  with  the  Western 
(Baronius,  Annal.  ix.  a.  519,  2).  The  legates 
appear  to  have  remained  some  time  in  the  East, 
and  to  have  kept  Hormisdas  acquainted  with  the 
course  of  events,  especially  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  motives  of  the  riots  that  were  occur- 
ring in  Thessalonica  and  all  through  the  East. 
The  legates  returned  to  Rome  in  A.D.  520.  (/6.  a. 
520,  28.  See  the  whole  proceedings  in  Mansi, 
Concilia,  viii.  441  sq. ;  Hormisdae  Papae  Epistota 
et  DecretOy  epp.  31  sq.  ap.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
IxiiL  435  sq.)  [J.  G.] 

FELIX  (198),  African  monk,  the  head  of  the 
Uttle  monastery  in  Byzaoena  to  which  Fulgen- 
tius retired  shortly  after  his  entrance  upon 
the  monutic  life.    {Vita  FulgetUii,  cc  8-11,  15, 
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in  Boll.  Ada  83^  Jan.  i.  35-38,  Pfttr.  LsL  Izr. 
124  sq.)  Felix  strove  to  induce  Fiilgentiut  to 
assume  chief  command.  He  cfmt^teii  to  under- 
take the  educational  department  ooly,  while 
Felix  retained  that  of  the  property.  The  friend- 
ship of  these  two  men  was  ardent  sad  pro- 
longed. They  fled  together,  before  an  incnrsioo 
of  barbarians,  to  Sicca  Veneria  or  Sioeeniti,  sod 
there  endured  great  indignities  from  an  Ariso 
priest,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Felix.  The 
monk  Felix  displayed  a  beautiful  spirit  of  kU- 
renunciation.  Fulgentius,  in  hb  ttutk  hr 
austerity  and  severity  of  rule,  deserted  Felix 
more  than  onoe,  yet  it  was  through  Felix  sad  bis 
monks  that  Faustus  ordained  Fnlgentiu:  and 
when  that  &ther  was  subsequently  msde  btdiop 
of  Ruspe,  and  when  he  erected  a  moaasterj  in 
close  contiguity  to  his  church,  he  pemaded 
Felix  to  come  and  preside  orer  it;  tr&uferriag 
to  it  the  majority  of  his  own  mooka,  so  that 
leaving  the  remnant  of  his  family  under  the 
deputy  control  of  one  Vitalius,  the  two  houses 
were  brought  under  the  same  managemcot 
During  the  double  exile  of  Fnlgentioa,  Felix 
appears  to  have  retained  the  position,  and  bis 
life  must  have  been  prolonged  for  some  jean  after 
the  death  of  Thrasimund  in  523.  On  the  retom 
of  Fulgentius,  though  a  bishop,  he  reeolrsd  to 
conduct  himself  as  monk,  and  to  submit  in  the 
smallest  matters  to  the  authority  of  the  sbbat 
Felix  {ib,  c  29).    [FuiXJEMTiUB  (3>] 

rH.  R.  Ril 
FELIX  (194),  an  African  abbat,  termed  b^ 
Victor  Tununensis  hegumenns  or  prior  nwnssterii 
<*  GuUlensU  "  and  Gillitani "  (Oron.  a.  s.  563, 
557);  the  monastery  is  called  *«OiUitanina*'  b^ 
Yigilius  likewise  («.  ta/r.)  He  was  exconuDUii' 
catod  by  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Rcoie,  for  his  lojslt  j 
to  the  <<  Three  Chapters,"  at  the  same  tune  witli 
Rusticus  and  Sebastianua,  A-D.  553  (Vigil.  Ep 
14,  ad  Bust,  9t  8eb,  Migne,  PatroL  W  50  C| 
Mansi,  ix.  359  a).  He  was  sent  into  erile  bj  th< 
council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  553  (Vict  Tun 
u,  f.  Migne,  Patrol,  IxviiL  960),  and  died  ai 
Sinope  in  Hellenopontus,  A.D.  557  <Vict  Ton 
«.  f.  961).  He  is  mentioned  by  Fscandvi 
Hermianensis  (oom^.  ModcoL  Migne,  Patrol.  Ixrii 
855).  (T.  W.  D.] 

FELIX  (196),  subdeaoon  of  Borne,  directs 
by  pope  Gregory  the  Great  in  599  to  stcor 
observation  of  the  rules  prohibiting  bishops  o| 
clerics  to  have  women  residing  with  then 
(Greg.  Mag.  Epp.  lib.  ix.  ind.  iL  Eft.  60.  Pal 
Ut.  Ixxvii.  996.)  [C.  H.] 

FEUX  (196),  an  abbat  in  Eumorphtsas,  or^ 
of  the  Ponza  islands,  off  the  coast  of  Ckmpaoi^ 
He  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  in  591  firoa  OH 
gory  the  Great  to  the  subdeaoon  Anthemins,  th 
rector  or  defensor  of  Otmpania,  who  is  directe 
to  supply  Felix  with  1500  pounds  of  lead.  {Epi^ 
lib.  L  indict,  ix.  ep.  50,  Mitrne,  Ixxvii.  513.) 

[A.  H.  D.  X.] 

FELIX  (197),  mentioned  by  Alcnia  in  cod 
nexion  with  Elipandus  and  the  Adoptionist  an 
troversy,  different  from  Felix  Inshop  of  Drg^ 
Mabillon  thinks  he  was  abbat  of  Obo,  a  Bea 
dictine  monastery  founded  in  780  by  Adclgast^ 
the  son  of  king  Silo  in  Asturias.  (Alcoin,  C^j 
ii.  587,  col.  2,  B,  ed.  Froben.;  Mabiil.  Annal, 
273,  num.  53 ;  Pat  UU  xcvL  889.)       [C.  Rj 
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FELIX  (198).  commem.  Jan.  5,  martyr  with 
Ssodw,  Honorins,  and  ten  others  in  Africa, 
{iTktp»  udcr  Sevenu,  ▲.D.  198.  (Martyr, 
Ham)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FELK  (109X  commem.  Jan.  7 ;  martvr  with 
Curias  at  Heraclea,  in  Locania  probably.  The 
ibrL  HieniL  teems  to  celebrate  them  a  second 
tioe  oa  Feb.  14.    IMariar,    Botn,,    Hieron., 

[G.T.S.] 


FEUX  (MX  oommem.  Feb.  12  ;  a  reader 
od  mrtp'  of  Abitina,  in  Africa,  under  Annlinus 
tie  pTMosial,  with  Satuminns  a  presbyter, 
iWis  t  aenstor,  thirty  other  men,  and  seren- 
Woi  wwDciL  [Dativus.]  The  Act  <  in  which 
Uteianiostion  of  these  martyrs  is  recorded  are 
kttkr  ittcitcd  than  most  of  those  which  we 
P«M&  The  martyrs  snfiered  at  Carthage  in 
^  uder  Diocletian  and  Mazimian.  The  Acta 
«a  to  bsTe  been  extracted  by  a  Donatbt 
*it^  a  emtory  from  their  martyrdom  ont  of 
<*  peblie  rtfisters.  They  were  produced  by 
tW  DooittsU  at  the  Conference  of  Carthage, 
%  and  noeiTed  as  genuine  by  the  Catholic 
rvtr.  Tliey  are  also  dted  by  St.  Augustine, 
( «tr9  Cmamam  lib.  3,  cap.  27,  29 ;  Brevkul, 
^  am  DonatUtig  colL  diei  tertii,  cap.  17. 
7k  hadlord  of  the  house  where  the  martyrs 
<w  seized  tt  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
<«aaBion  was  also  named  Felix  Octarius. 
^  vere  two  others  also  of  the  same  name 
|n^^  vith  them,  of  whom  nothing  certain 
'^  Rcofdtd.  Altogether  four  of  the  name  of 
^^  were  snxed  ukd  put  to  death.  {Martyr, 
^«ii;  Balox.  MiaceiL  U  ii.;  Surins,  i.  949, 
^^  lit  on  which  day  Baronius  also  commemo- 
B^thcm;  TiUemont,  JU^n.  r.  231;  CeUlier, 
«•».)  [O.T.8.] 

FEUX  (SOIX    April    16.      [SARAOoaBA, 

^UX  (S08X  commemorated  April  21 ;  mar- 
^^fatAkxaodria  with  Arator  a  presbyter,  and 
^etbcn.  (Jforf^r.  UsuanL,  Hieron.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (^OSX  commemorated  April  23 :  pres- 
T^t  Baityred  at  Valence  in  Dauphiny  with 
'l^^Qeona  Achilleus  and  Fortunatns,  said  to 
^Wb  sent  out  as  missionaries  by  Irenseus, 
^^  ef  Lyons.  After  great  success  in  their  work 
^  vere  leized  and  put  to  death  after  yarious 
1^1^  by  t  general  named  Cornelius,  in  the 
Jl^BBi&g  of  t]^  reign  of  Caracal  la,  about  A.D. 
^  {Martgr.  Hieron.,  Adon.,  Usuardi,  Notkeri  ; 
^^«B«t,  MAn,  Ui.  97.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

^^IX  (204)— May  18,  bishop  of  Hispellum 

^SUX(M5),  commemorated  May  24;  martyr 

*  ''*na,  a  town  on  the  border  of  llirria, 
^  Toelliis,  Semlias  and  Silranus.  lliere 
J^*t  hopeless  confhsion  in  their  history. 
™ft  places  some  of  them,  including  Felix, 
J  Srria,  and  the  rest  at  Istria.  {Martyr. 
^"^  Adonis,  Usuardi.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

'ELIX  (BO0),  commemorated  May  28 ;  martyr 

*  ^Q&ia,  one  of  the  usual  places  of  Roman 


•xile,  with  Aemilius^  Trianus,  and    LucianuA 
(Martyr,  Boman.  Vstf  Hiaron,^  Adonis,  Usuardi^) 

[G.  T.  S.J 
FELIX  (807),  commemorated  June  11 ;  mar- 
tyr with  Fortunatns  his  brother,  at  Aqnileia, 
under  Maximian,  A.D.  296.  They  seem  to  have 
been  instances  of  the  intermittent  persecution, 
which  went  on  here  and  there,  especially  among 
the  military,  under  Maximian  and  Galerius,  pre« 
▼ious  to  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  which  authorized 
a  general  persecution.  {Mart,  Mom,  Vet,f  Adon., 
Usuardi.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (808),  commemorated  June  23 ;  pres- 
byter and  martyr  at  Sutrium,  in  Tuscany,  under 
a  prefect  named  Turcitis.    {Martyr,  Usuardi.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (809)— July  2,  martyr  with  Feu- 
aasiMUS  (8).  [G.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (810),  commemorated  July  6,  a  her- 
mit and  martyr  at  Apollonia  under  the  emperor 
Nnmerian,  a.i>.  283.    (Bas.  Men,}      [G.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (811)-^uly  15,  bUhop  of  ParU 
(No.  184). 

FELIX  0^18),  commemorated  July  17  ;  mar- 
tyr at  Carthage,  with  eleven  other  Christians 
from  the  town  of  Sdllita.  They  suffered  in  the 
persecution  of  Severus,  a.d.  200  or  202,  when  Per- 
petua  and  Felidtas  also  were  martyred.  The 
names  of  his  companions  were  Speratus,  Martialis, 
Cythinus,  Veturius,  Aquilinns,  Lactantius,  Janu- 
arius,  Generosus,  Vesta,  Donata,  Secnnda.  Their 
Acta  seem  genuine,  being  strikingly  confirmed  in 
one  particular  by  a  contemporaneous  document. 
The  Acta  call  the  proconsul  under  whom  they 
suffered  Satuminns,  while  Tertnllian  ad  Soapu* 
lam,  lib.  iiL  treating  of  persecutors  of  the 
church  who  had  been  divinely  punished,  says, 
*^  Vigellins  Satuminns,  who  first  used  the  sword 
against  us,  lost  his  eyes.**  Satuminns,  however, 
seems  to  have  used  the  deliberation  in  his  course 
of  action  which  was  characteristic  of  legal  pro- 
cedure of  this  kind  at  Carthage.  He  called  on 
the  men  to  sacrifice  on  one  day.  On  another  day 
he  called  on  the  women  to  do  so,  and  offered  all 
of  them  time  for  consideration.  One  of  them, 
Donata,  replied,  **  We  render  honour  to  Caesar  as 
Caesar,  but  wor^^hip  and  praver  to  God  alone.** 
Persisting  in  their  refusal,  tney  were  condemned 
to  be  beheaded.  On  receiving  their  sentence 
they  thanked  God,  and  as  thev  came  to  the 
place  of  execution  they  fell  on  their  knees  and 
again  gave  thanks.  The  ancient  Calendar  of  the 
church  of  Carthage,  discovered  by  Mabillon  and 
assigned  by  him  to  the  5tb  century,  com- 
memorates them  on  the  same  day.  {Martyr,. 
Reman,,  Vet,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardr, 
Notkeri,  Wandalberti ;  Rninart,  Acta  Smoera,) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (818),  commemorated  July  27 ;  mar- 
tyr at  Nola.  In  several  of  the  martyrologies  he 
is  noted  with  three  women,  Julia,  Jucunda, 
Januaria,  who  suffered  at  Nfoomedia.  They  alf 
died  probably  in  the  Diocletian  persecution^ 
{Martyr,  Som,  VeL^  Bedae,  Notkeri ;  Ferrariusy 
CataL  Oenerulie.)  [Q,  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (814%  commem.  July  29,  martyr  In 
Africa  with  Niceta  and  Postiniana.  Only  foun<l 
in  Martyr.  Hieron.  which  of  course  may  havt 
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lioip«d  the  confiuion  about  pope  Felix  II.  (No. 
2).  [G.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (816X  commemorated  Aug.  1 ;  martyr 
under  Diocletian  and  Maximian  at  Gerona  in 
Spain.  By  his  Christian  energy  in  preaching 
God's  word  he  rendered  himself  so  remarkable 
that  Dacian,  the  proconsnl,  notorious  for  his 
persecuting  zeal,  onlered  him  to  be  seised  and 
Ihcn  put  him  to  death  with  various  torments,  to 
which  the  imaginations  of  the  monks  hare  added 
numerous  miracles  and  angelic  appearances. 
[Oacianus  (1).]  {Martyr.  Adon.,  (Jsuard.; 
.Gregor.  Turon.  or  Olor,  Mart  cap.  92.) 

[G.  T.  8.] 

FELIX  (816),  commemorated  Aug.  22 ;  mar- 
tyr at  Ostia  with  Martialis,  Epictetus,  Satumi- 
.nus,  Aprilis;    apparently  travellers  or  seamen 
who  there  suffered  for  Christ.    (Martyr,  Adorn, 
Usuardi.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (817),  commemorated  Aug.  30 ;  pres- 
oyter  and  martyr  at  the  second  milestone  on  the 
road  to  Ostia.  There  may  possibly,  or  even  proba- 
bly, be  a  confusion  between  this  and  the  prerious 
martyr,  as  both  suffered  in  or  about  the  same 
place.  The  Martyrologies,  however,  give  more 
details  about  this  man.  He  lived  under 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and  suffered  in  the 
A%sh  persecution  which  ensued  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  the  fourth  edict,  April  30,  304. 
Having  been  racked  and  tortured  by  the  prefect 
Draco,  he  was  taken  to  several  shrines  and  com- 
manded to  sacrifice.  He  steadily  refused,  and 
according  to  a  monkish  legend,  worked  so  many 
miracles  at  each  shrine  as  ought  to  have  converted 
the  most  determined  persecutor.  A  Christian  en- 
countering the  martyr  on  his  way  to  execution  and 
stirred  up  with  that  mania  for  martyrdom  which 
then  seized  men  like  an  epidemic,  cried  out  that  he 
alMO  was  a  Christian ;  whereupon  he  was  seized, 
and  executed  in  company  with  Felix<  His  naiuo 
being  unknown,  the  Christians  denominated  him 
Adauctus,  because  he  was  added  to  the  crown  of 
St.  Felix.  The  confusion  about  this  commemora- 
tion among  the  authorities  is  almost  inextricable. 
Hieronymus  notes  him  on  Aug.  29,  with  four 
women,  of  whom  one  is  Adausia.  Bede  (ed. 
Colon.),  on  Aug.  30,  commemorates  Felix  the 
bishop  of  Tubzoca  in  Africa,  among  whose  fellow 
martyrs  was  Audactus,  a  presbyter.  In  ed. 
Boll,  of  Bede  both  Felix  of  Rome  and  of  Africa 
are  noted  on  that  day.  All  efforts  to  unravel 
the  matter  would  now  be  hopeless.  (Martyr. 
Hieron.,Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Notkeri,  Wandal- 
berti.)  [O.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (818),  commemorated  Sept.  24}  mar- 
tvr  at  Autun,  with  Andochius  a  presbyter  and 
Thyrsus  a  deacon,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelitts,  A.D.  161-180,  probably  about  the  same 
time  as  the  martyrs  at  Lyons,  A.D.  177.  (Mar- 
tyr. Roman.,  Hieron.,  Bedae.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (819),  commemorated  Oct.  12 ; 
martyr  with  4976  others,  bishops,  priests, 
deacons,  and  laymen,  in  Africa,  under  Hun- 
neric,  A.D.  477.  Cyprian  aid  Felix  were  the 
most  distinguished  presbytrrs  who  suffered  at 
that  time.  They  wi  re  martyrs  in  behalf  of  the 
(Catholic  faith  as  against  Arianism,  which  Hunneric 
and  the  Vandals  supported.  The  numbers  may 
•ecm  large,  but  all  the  authorities  represent  tho 
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Arian  persecution  of  North  Africa,  which  listed 
from  A.D.  429  to  523,  when  the  accession  o< 
Hilderic  brought  peace,  to  have  been  a  ver^ 
frightful  one.  (Martyr.  Adonis,  Usuardi ;  Victor 
Vitensis,  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  2.)  Victor 
was  himself  a  bishop  of  Vita  in  Numidia,  and 
exiled  by  Hunneric.  Other  authorities  for  tht 
Vandal  persecution  are  the  life  of  St.  Fulgentius, 
who  was  distinguished  in  the  persecution  of 
Thrasimund,  a.d.  496,  contained  in  B&Uoth^ea 
Max.  Patmm,  torn.  ix.  pp.  4-16 ;  Prooopioa,  dr 
Bell.  Vandal,  c.  7,  8 ;  Gibbon,  cap.  zxzvii. 
Rninart,  th^  last  editor  of  Victor  Viteniia,  has 
illustrated  the  whole  subject  with  a  copious  and 
learned  apparatus  of  notes  and  supplement. 

FELIX  (8a0>--0ct.  24;  martyr.  (No-ITC) 

FELIX  (881)— Nor.  5.  The  Hmxmymmm 
Mctrtyrology  commemorates  him  in  Italy  oo 
Nov.  1,  and  places  a  Felix  in  Africa  on  Nov.  5. 
Baronins  places  him  under  Trajan,  while  the 
acts  of  Caesarius  place  him  imder  Clandi«a 
Nero.  Tillemont  considers  the  whole  story  of  thia 
Felix  and  his  fellow-martyrs,  EuMbius,  Caesarius, 
and  Julianus  at  Terradna,  to  have  been  very 
much  corrupted.  [Cabbarius  (1 ).]  He  says 
pithily  that  it  is  best  to  leave  them  in  the  number 
of  those  whose  saintliness  we  are  sure  of,  but  of 
whom  we  Imow  nothing  else.  (Martyr.  Hieron., 
Bedae,  Usuardi,  Wandalberti ;  Tillemont,  Mem. 
EoMt.  u.  p.  574.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (888X  oommem.  Nov.  6 ;  martyr  at 
Tonlza  in  Africa.  St.  Augustine,  when  ex- 
pounding the  127th  Psalm,  is  said  to  refer  to 
him  where  he  says,  ^  Felix  martyr,  ver^  felix  ei 
nomine  et  ooroni,  cujus  hodie  dies  est."  (Martyr, 
Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi.)  [G.  T.  &] 

FELIX  (888>— Nov.  1 5 ;  martyr  (188> 
FELIX,  martyn.    See  also  Nos.  88, 181. 

IQnoUftBsom. 

FELIX  (884),  addressed  by  Sidonius  ApoUi- 
naris  (ii.  Ep.  3)  in  a  letter  of  congratulation  urn 
his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  patrician. 

[R.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (885),  a  notary  to  whom  Fulgentius 
of  Ruspe  addressed  a  work  entitled  De  TrimitaU^ 
in  thirteen  chapters.  He  is  addressed  in  endear- 
ing terms,  and  reminded  that  he  is  surrounded 
by  those  who  are  infected  with  various  errors. 
Fulgentius  furnished  him  with  a  practical 
fiode  mecum  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The  trnXj 
authority  to  which  he  appeals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  quotation  from  Augustine,  is  Holy 
Scripture.  [FxHiOBNTnyB  (3).]  (Fulg.  0pp.  p. 
498  in  Migne,  Patr.  Ixt.;  Ceillier,  xi.  50.) 

[H.  R.  R.1 

FELIX  (88e)  GALLUS,  firiend  of  Cassiodo- 
rus.  He  was  advanced  to  the  consulship  by  Theo- 
doric,  in  recognition  of  his  public  services 
(Cassiod.  Var.  lib.  iL  Ep.  i.  and  ii.).  He  is  pio- 
bably  the  same  person  whom  Cassiodorus  eulo- 
gizes (  Var.  lib.  xi.  praef.)  as  having  assisted  him 
in  the  composition  of  the  epistles  contained  ia 
the  first  tea  books  of  Varietiee.         [E.  M.  T.] 

FELIX  (287),  chartttlarius  and  "vir  con- 
suloris,"  commended  by  Gregory  L  to  Maximiaa 
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libp  of  Syranue.  Gregory  writes  to  him  more 
tui  iMe,  and  in  one  letter  apologizes  if  any 
pfiertj  uder  the  charge  of  Felix  has  been 
fra^follf  occapied  by  officers  of  the  church, 
mi  9rden  ratitation.  (Greg.  Magn.  Epist,  lib, 
L  iidict  X.  ep.  27 ;  lib.  iz.  indict,  ii.  ep.  li. 
](^liZTiL560,959.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELDC  (2S8X  a  lapsed  Christtian  in  Africa 
ii  tki  dioeese  of  Caldonius,  with  whom  he  was 
ft^ucted  (iVtummis  mUu  vmcuiiA,  r.  1.  ap.  edd. 
Him),  vho  subsequently  confessed  and  suf- 
fered hsnisbment  and  confiscation  ;  he  had  been 
BtBBstakt  presbyter  (?)  to  one  I>ecimus  (Pres- 
bTteriam  sabministrabat  sub  Decimo,  r.  Fell) ; 
wisaimcd  to  Victoria,  who,  as  well  as  one 
Lodu,  ikand  his  &11  and  recorery.  (Cyp.  Ep. 
24.)  [E.  W.  B.] 

FELIX  (128),  a  Christian  who  begged  the 
frarcn  of  St.  Fructuosus  of  Tarragona  or  his 
nr  to  martyrdom.  Fructuosus  replied,  "I 
fesst  pny  for  the  whole  Catholic  church,  East 
wiWcst."  (Roinart,  Acta  8mc  220;  CeilUer, 
hLEee.n.i9»,)    [Faucruoeus  (1).] 

[R.  T.  S.] 

FELIX  (230).    [MiNimus  Feux.] 

FEUX  (881),  "Comes  Sacrarum  Largitio- 
tm "  under  the  emperor  Julian  (Cud,  Theod. 
^  ifil  5,  March  9,  A.D.  362).  In  that  capacity 
^  ns  sko  s  member  of  the  imperial  *'  consis- 
tsnm,"  snd  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Theo- 
^«aCode  (xL  zxxtuL  5:  March  23,  362). 

Envious  to  the  accession  of  Julian,  Felix  had 
F^awd  to  be  a  Christian,  but  with  the  change 
^  aaitcn  he  became  a  fierce  pagan  (Libanius, 
r'inrfopA.  Op,  ed.  Morell.  iL  218 ;  Theodoret, 
4  £  in  12;  PhUostorg.  H,  E,  viL  10),  and 
*u  cat  of  the  three  officers  who  were  sent  by 
^^  to  spoil  the  great  church  at  Antioch ;  on 
*^  oecssion  he  is  related  to  hare  said,  **  See 
*^  vhst  Tessels  the  Son  of  Mary  is  serred  1 " 
i^^^odoret,  «.  s.)  His  death  soon  after  was 
edi«  tnd  appalling  (Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxiii. 
Ibeftrc  Jan.  1,  363  ;  Sozomen,  H,  E,  v.  8,  s.  f. 
TW.  ill  13 :  PhUortorg.  u,  s.).  [Elpidius  (36).] 

Cr.  W.  D.] 

FELIX  (2S2),  condemned  with  JoTinian  as 
•^*riBg  his  heresy  by  pope  Siricius,  and  by  St. 
^AkoK  and  other  bishops  assembled  at  Milan 
W^Ofp.m.  1044).  [J.  LI.  D.] 

FEUX  (8SS),  a  Manichaean  teacher,  with 
*^  Angnstine  held  a  public  disputation,  Dec 
'«>4Dec  12,  A.D.  404  (Augustin.  Retract,  ii. 
^i.  633,  ed.  Migne,  Patrol. ;  da  Act.  c.  Felice 
y^  ibid.  521).  It  seems  to  hare  been  a 
J^  proceeding,  Felix  being  in  custody,  and 
fea  b«b  under  •»  public  seal "  (Possid.  Vit,  c.  16, 
*^  B- 1, 553,  «.  s.).  Fire  years  before  this  the 
!^'psn>r  HoQorius   had   addres:»ed  an  edict  to 
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»r,  then  "ricarius"  of  Africa,  com- 
■■^  hhn  to  exercise  especial  vigilance  for 
^nppre«ion  of  Manichaeisra  (Cm/.  Theod, 
^l  T.  35,  June  17,  A.D.  399),  and  thU  is  an 
'^l^  of  the  rigilance  which  had  been  thus 
"'^  Gothofred  ascribes  the  edicts  of  Hono- 
^  sgsinst  Manichaeism  to  the  influence  of 
^Wbe  (a.  m  d.  /.). 

^  ^  letter  of  Augustine  to  **  a  certain  Ma- 
■«*«  presbyter"  {Ep,  Ixxix.  Op,  ii.  272, 
^^)'9u  iddi«ssed  to  Felix,  he  was  the  sn  ces-  | 


sor  of  Fortunatus  at  Hippo  [FOBTUVATUS  (48)]. 
Augustine  describes  him  as  **  ineruditus  in  libe- 
ral ibus  Uteris  **  {Retract,  u.  s.).  On  the  second 
day  of  the  disputation  Felix  was  persuaded  to  re- 
cant and  subscribe  a  written  anathema  of  Manes. 
He  appears  to  hare  been  then  set  at  liberty 
(act.  iL  c.  ult.  551,  t».  #.).    [Faustus  (34).] 

[T.  W.  D.] 

ItEIjTX  (284),  a  person  to  wnom  St.  Augus- 
tine wrote  in  reply  to  a  letter  concerning  a 
young  lady  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
church  until  she  came  of  age.  Felix  seems  to 
hare  been  the  husband  of  her  aunt,  and  her 
mother  was  aliye,  though  absent  f^om  some 
cause,  but  her  father  was  dead.  A  proposition 
had  been  made  to  marry  her  to  the  son  of  one 
Rusticus,  who  was  still  a  pagan,  but  she  herself 
appears  to  have  wished  to  take  religious  tows  ; 
but  St.  Augustine's  letter  is  to  the  effect  that, 
until  she  was  of  age  to  judge  for  herself,  and 
unless  her  mother  should  appear,  which  was 
quite  possible,  the  church,  to  whose  care  she 
had  been  committed,  could  not  properly  relin- 
quish the  charge  of  her,  and  that  for  the  pre- 
sent neither  marriage  nor  a  monastic  life  could 
be  decided  for  her ;  but  that  the  church  could 
not,  so  long  as  she  remained  under  its  care, 
allow  her  to  be  betrothed  to  an  unbeliever. 
The  letters  of  Augustine  on  this  subject  are 
addressed  to  Felix,  perhaps  the  girl's  uncle,  to 
Benenatus,  a  bishop  under  whose  care  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  and  to  Rusticus.  (Aug.  Epp, 
252,  253,  254,  255;  Tillemont,  voL  xiii.  p.  261.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FEUX  (885),  uncle  of  Flavian,  the  instructor 
of  Paulus  Diaconus.  Paulus  (vi.  7)  says  of  him 
during  the  reign  of  Cunipert,  680-702,  "Eo 
tempore  floruit  in  arte  grammatica  Felix."  He 
was  liberally  patronized  by  the  king. 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FELIX  C^X  presbyter.  Alcuin  has  a  me- 
trical inscription:  *<Ad  Aram  SS.  Thaddei^ 
Felicis,  Samsonis."  The  line  referring  to  St. 
Felix  runs — 

**  Presbyter  et  vero  dictns  cognomine  Felix.'* 

(Alcuin.  Carm.  143,  Opp,  L  219,  ed.  Froben.) 

[C.  H.] 
FEME,  daughter  of  Cairell,  virgin  and 
martyr,  commemorated  on  Sept.  17  {Mart, 
Doneg,),  was  one  of  the  many  children  of  Dedtva^ 
daughter  of  Trena,  of  the  race  of  Eogfaan  son  of 
NialL  Adam  King  (Bishop  Forbes,  Eal.  Scott. 
SatntSf  i.  162)  commemorates  "S.  Enpheme, 
virgin  and  martyr  under  Dioclettane,  A.ik  290," 
at  Sept.  16 ;  on  the  same  day  the  Breviary  of 
Aberdeen  has  a  commemoration  of  St.  Emphemia 
and  her  companions ;  and  among  the  notes  left 
by  O'Clery  {Mart.  Doneg,  by  Todd  and  Reeves, 
p.  xliv.)  is  a  reference,  along  with  anotlKr,  to 
*'Euphemia  i.  lFCft)e  w.  et  martyres  ambo  16 
sen  17  Septembr."  It  is  possible  that  the  Irish 
Feme  may  be  a  reflection  of^  or  mixed  up  with, 
the  Greek  martyr  Emphemia,  in  whose  ehvrch 
the  fourth  general  council  met  at  Chalcedon,  in 
A.D.  451,  and  who  is  venerated  on  Sept.  16 
(Evagrius,  Ecd.  Hist,  lib.  ii.  c.  3 ;  Fleury,  Ecd 
Hist,  B.  xxviii.  $  1,  Oxford,  1843,  vol.  iii.  331- 
32 ;  B«t)er,  Livee  of  the  Saints^.  Sept.  16;  Kci, 
Drmrnmond^  Sept.  16,  in  Bishop  Forbes,  JTo/. 
aofttL  aaudtt  24,  caUing  her  «*  Sancte  Eufen  ie.") 

[J.  0.1 
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FKOCA,  ST.,  an  Irish  devotee,  who  gaTO 
name  to  the  parish  of  St.  Feock,  on  Falmouth 
harbour,  in  Cornwall,  where  the  Celtic  tongue 
was  still  spoken  down  to  1640.  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  St.  Fiecc, 
tishop  of  Sletty,  in  Ireland,  to  whom  is  doubt- 
fully attributed  the  famous  hymn  in  praise  of 
St  Patrick.    (Todd,  5*.  Patrick  1864.) 

[C.  W.  B.] 

FEOLCBERHT,  presbyter  in  the  diocese  of 
Elmharo,  signs  the  synod  of  Cloresho,  803. 
(Kemble,  C.  Z).  1024.)  [C.  H.] 

FEOLOGELD,  the  sixteenth  archbishop  o^ 
Canterbury  {M,  H,  B,  616).  Before  he  was 
raised  to  the  architpiscopal  see  he  had  been  an 
abbat  in  one  of  the  Kentish  monasteries,  and  his 
name  in  that  capacity  occurs  in  several  charters. 
Not  to  mention  the  spurious  act  of  Bapchild, 
misdated  798  (Kemble,  (7.  D,  1018  ;  Haddanand 
Stubbs,  iii.  517),  Feologeld,  priest  and  abbat,  is 
found  among  the  Kentish  abbats  at  the  Council 
of  Clovosbo  in  803  (Kemble,  C.  D,  1024 ;  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  iii.  546) ;  he  attests  an  act  of  arch- 
bishop £thelheard  in  805  (K.  C.  D.  189X  and 
one  of  kiogCuthred  the  same  year  (/&.  190).  He 
is  mentioned  along  with  archbishop  Wulfred,  and 
abbat  Wemoth  of  St.  Augustine's  as  one  of  the 
chief  members  of  a  council  at  Acle  in  810  (K. 
C.  D,  256 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  567);  con- 
sents to  a  grant  of  Ceolwnlf,  king  of  Merda,  in 
823  (K.  C.  D.  217),  sod  to  the  reconciliation  of 
Wia]fred  and  Owenthijtha  at  the  Council  of 
Clovesho  in  825  (K.  C.  D,  220 ;  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  iii.  601).  On  the  death  of  archbishop 
Wulfred  he  was  elected  to  the  archbishopric 
According  to  the  Chronicle,  in  829  (which  must 
be  corrected  to  831,  both  because  of  the  error  of 
two  years  in  the  computation  of  the  chronicle 
and  because  Wulfred  survived  until  the  latter 
year,  K.  C.  Z>.  227,  dying  on  the  24th  of  March, 
Ob,  Cant,  in  Ang,  Sac.  i.  53),  archbbhop  Wulfred 
died,  and  after  him  abbat  Feologeld  was  chosen  to 
the  archbishupric  on  the  7th  of  the  Kalends  of 
May ;  ^  and  he  was  consecrated  on  a  Sunday,  the 
5th  of  the  Ides  of  June,  and  he  died  on  the  3rd 
of  the  Kalends  of  September  "  {M,  H,  B,  344). 
It  must  be  observed  that  this  notice  occurs  only 
in  one  MS.  of  the  Chronicle,  all  the  others  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  note  under  830 
[832];  *Hhis  year  Ceolnoth  was  chosen  bishop 
and  ordained,  and  abbat  Feologeld  died."  The 
day,  however,  given  for  Feologeld*8  consecration 
was  a  Sunday  in  832,  and  as  the  name  occurs 
in  nearly  all  the  lifts  of  the  archbishops,  the 
authority  of  the  single  MS.,  which  is  a  Can- 
terbury MS.,  may  be  accepted  as  sufficient. 
Some  few  lists  omit  the  name  of  Feologeld  and 
substitute  that  of  Swithred,  of  whom,  however, 
nothing  is  known  (if.  ff,  ^.616).  The  ponti6- 
cate  of  a  few  weeks  was  too  short  to  contain  any 
events  of  historical  importance,  and  the  name  of 
Feologeld  as  archbishop  is  not  found  on  coins  or 
in  charters.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
over  what  abbey  he  had  presided  before  hi^  pro- 
motion !  it  was  probably  in  or  near  Canterbury, 
but  we  know  too  little  of  the  constitution  of  the 
cathedral  at  the  time  to  favour  the  conjecture 
that  he  may  have  presided  as  abbat  over 
the  monastery  of  Christ  Church  itself.  See 
BMmh  a«d  Stubbs,  Ui.  609 ;  Elmham,  p.  14. 

p.] 


FBBFIO 

FERADHAGH  [Fca&adbach]  (1)  Abhd 
of  Saighir,  now  Serkieran,  in  tiM  buoar  m 
Ballybritt,  King's  County,  died  A.D.  814  {Fad 
Moat  by  CDonovan,  aj>,  809,  L  421). 

(8)  Son  of  Scannal,  scribe  and  abbat  of  A^adh^ 
IxHCainnigh,  now  Aghaboe,  in  the  baroiyof  (Jfiper 
Ossory,  Queen's  County,  died  A.D.  813  {/imr 
MoiL  by  CDonovan,  aj},  808,  L  421). 

(8)  Son  of  Seigheni,  abbat  of  BeachraiBB,  aod 
Rathlin  island,  off  Antrim,  died  A.D.  7i»9  (PiMi^ 
Matt,  A.D.  794,  L  403;  AntL   UU,  A.D.  798> 

[J.  G.] 

FERDACHBIGH  (Feabdiachbicii,  Fsit- 
DAOHRiocH,  Firdaorioh)  Is  etymoleffkally 
^  the  man  of  two  bonndariee  or  oountriea. 

(1)  Abbat  of  Dairinis,  died  A.D.  744  (iaa. 
Tig.),  He  seems  to  have  become  mixed  up  io 
the  Kalendara  with  St.  Maocarthen  of  Co^cr 
(Maocabthen).  This  Dairinis  (Oak.Isla»l)  is 
identified  as  Molan  or  Molana,  where  St  Mai^aa* 
faidh  erected  an  abbey  or  monastery  at  Uie 
mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  near  Tongkal,  co. 
Waterford.  (Four  ifos^.  by  O'Donovaa,  AJi. 
742,  L  843 ;  Ann.  UU.  A.O.  746.) 

(8)  Abbat  of  Imleadi  fEmly,  oow  Tippcrary] 
and  Leithghlinn  (Leighlin,  co.  Garlow),  died  A.& 
742.  (Ann,  Ttg, ;  Four  Mast,  by  O^Donovai^ 
A.D.  737, 1.  339.) 

(8)  Son  of  Conghalach  or  Congal,  died  a-D 
722.  (.^ififi.  %.;  Fcmr  Matt,  and  Jm.  Uii 
A.D.  721.) 

(4)  Abbat  and  bishop  of  Armagh,  sscce«de( 
Cele-Peter  at  Armagh,  A.D.  758,  and  died  A.DI 
768.  In  the  Irish  Annals,  Ferdacricb  Is  alway 
called  abbat,  but  Ware,  Linigan,  aad  oti4] 
authors  usually  follow  the  Pmuttr  cf  Ca$M  ii 
placing  him  among  the  bishops  or  ardibiibop 
of  Armagh.  (Four  Matt,  by  O'Donovan,  aJ) 
771,  i.  376  n.  \  377  ;  Ann.  Ult  A.tK  767  ;  Laoi 
gnn,  EocL  Bist.  Ir,  iii.  c  19,  f§  IS^  14;  Wan 
Ir.  Bjm,  by  Harris,  41 ;  Stnart,  Armagh,  94.) 

[J.  0,] 

FEBDOMHKACH  (FEARDomuiACH,  latii 
ised  Ferdomnacub,  and  phoaetioally  contract« 
into  Krdomunaou),  literally  ^charchman. 
(1)  Abbat  of  Tuam,  died  A.i>.  783,  aad  oonni< 
morated  on  June  10  {MarL  Domg.y  He  i 
included  among  the  bishops  of  Tnam.  (Aw 
Mast,  by  0' Donovan,  A.D.  777,  L  S83;  .^ 
UU.  A.D.  781 ;  Lanigan,  JEocL  Hist  Ir.  iii  i 
19,  S  16.) 

(8)  Scribe  of  Armagh,  died  AJ».  733.  (Am 
%. ;  ibwr  Mast,  AJX  726 ;  ^im.  OH.AJ>.n\ 
Lanigan,  Eod.  Bist  Ir.  iii.  163,  but  placing  hi 
death  in  aj>.  727.)  [J.  6.] 

FEBDXJLFUS,  duke  of  Frinli,  in  the  begii 
ning  of  the  8th  century.  He  bribed  t) 
Slaves  to  invade  his  duchy,  and  was  altiinateJ 
killedin  fighting  against  them.  (Paulns  Diaconu 
vi.  24.)  [A.  H.  D.  A. 

FERFIO  (FearfioX  son  of  Fairbre,  abbat 
Kilcomreragh,  Westmeath,  died  762.  OX)oih 
calls  him  *'  Abbas  coadjutor  Midiae,"  aad  **  Pr 
dicator  Midiae/'  but  by  a  misinterpretataon 
the  annals  (/bur  Mast,  by  O'Doaovan,  AJ>.  75 
i.  359,  360  n.  * ;  0*Conor,  Bcr.  BSk  Saipi.  ir.  9 
at  Ann.  Ult  a.i>.  761).  £J.  a; 


FEBFITGHX 

FERTIJGILL  (Fearfuohaill,  Firfuj- 
(BU.),  of  Clondidkiii,  buhop,  coinmeniontcd 
«  Much  10»  is  not  tbuDd  in  the  Mart,  JDoneg,, 
bt  in  Mart  Tallafht  there  is  on  this  day 
•RrfBifhill  Ep*."  (Kelly,  CaL  Ir.  Samts,  xriii.) 
k  imsbort  memoir,  Col^an  (Acta  SS,  577)  states 
m  kc  iovished  after  the  middle  of  the  6th  cen- 
teiy,  wk»,  haring  been  raised  to  the  episcopal 
%itT,  be  gorerned  the  church  of  Clondalkin 
im  I  parbh  and  Tillage  in  the  baronies  of 
CpficnrosB  aed  Newcastle,  co.  Dublin),  and  that 
iliir  t  rale  of  many  years,  and  the  acquisition 
4 1  Ense  for  sanctity,  he  died  ▲.D.  783. 
Loisaa  (EceL  Higt.  Ir,  iii.  202)  places  his  death 
a  lA  785,  bat  the  true  date  is  A-D.  789  {Ann, 
auL  788;  F<mr  Matt,  by  0*DonoTan,  A.D. 
THISJI).  [J.G.] 

FEB6EOLI78*  Jan.  12,  bishop  of  Oratian- 
1^  (Qicfioble),  and  martyr  in  the  7th  century. 
l^  5&  BolL  Jan.  1,  743.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FEBGHU8  (Fbarohus,  Ferohass,  Fergus, 
TEUCuXfirom^fear'a  man  and  *gQ*v'  strength 
ffTx]ev(Jojce,  Triah  Names  of  Places^  2  s«r. 
13^  hi  Mart.  Doneg,  there  are  eleven  dedica- 
tint  tosahitf  of  this  name,  and  in  Mart,  TallagM 
t^iTten,  oiled  Ferghns,  Fexgus,  and  Fergnsa, 
^<€mit  of  these,  as  nsoal,  we  know  merely 
^M.  [FEBon&j 

(l)Of  Dnimlethglas,  commemorated  Mar. 
^  He  was  ion  of  Aengns,  and  descended  from 
iJ^Qibttih  kiog  of  Ireland,  (Four  Mast),  Ware 
{hk  BahopSj  by  Harris,  194)  places  him  second 
B  the  list  of  bshops  at  Down,  but  Lanigan 
{M.md,Ir,  ii  c  12, 1 1)  and  Keeres  (^Ecd, 
ii^  143-14)  consider  him  the  first.  His  death 
»  ^md  St  different  years  in  the  Irish  Annals 
^  iJH  557  to  589,  bat  the  true  date  is  pro- 
i^j  AJ).  584  {Axn,  Tig.y,  He  appears  to  have 
ke  1  dtttiagnished  person,  for  the  fact  of  his 
brii|  founded  CSU  m-Bian  (a  place  now  nn- 
^^n)  if  mentioned^  along  with  his  death,  in 
i^dii  isHod.  (/'OHT  Matt,  by  CyDonovan,  L 
JIL) 

(])  Sob  of  Cathal,  a  bbhop,  died  A.D.  765 
[hirMad,\  bat  hb  place  in  Ireland  is  unknown. 

[J.  G.] 

FEHOIL  (1),  the  Geometer.    [ViROiLnTa.] 

(t)Itirghil  of  Cill-mor-Eimhire,  |iow  probably 
^  efaorcfa  of  Kilmore-Oneilland,  co.  Armagh, 
^  A.a  no.  (Ann,  VU.  A.D.  769 ;  Four  Matt, 
W<n>QBOTaa,  A.D.  765,  L  367,  368  n.  •.) 

(I)  Ui  Taidhg,  scribe  of  Lusca,  now  Lusk,  co. 
^<iiedAJx800.  (/Vwr  ifost.  by  O'Donovan, 
^  795, 1 405 ;  Anm,  UU,  AJ).  799.)     [J.  G.] 
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YEBONA  (Fearona,  Feromaub,  Virq- 
^^V  These  are  some  of  the  forms  of  a  name 
*^  it  found  among  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
ssti,  aad  is  etymologically  the  diminutire  from 
>»»ebiA**ferg,'' anger. 

0-)  Brit,  fbarth  abbat  of  Ioo%  and  bishop, 
^■<msr«t«d  on  March  2.  Of  this  person, 
^  (Ada  8S.  448-50)  girea  a  life  which 
^*^  Bp  under  eight  heads  the  most  of  what 
*  ^osmt  or  imagined  about  him.  He  was  of 
^Inek  extraction,  being  son  of  Failbhe,  who 
*ilaeeaded  from  Conall  Gulban  through  his 
^  «att  Boghaine.  He  followed  his  relation, 
«•  3slaBbs,  to  looa,  and,  as  Lit  disciple,  so 


progressed  in  learning  and  rirtue  as  to  merit 
participation  in  a  heayenlv  vision,  as  related 
by  St.  Adamnan  (Vit,  8,'ColonA.  iii.   c  19). 
He  became  abbat  of  lona,  A.D.  605,  on  the  death 
of  St.  Laisren  (Ann,  Tig,)  In  that  office  ho  con- 
tinued till  his  death  a.d.  623.    A  gloss  on  Mar. 
O'Gorman  calls  him  a  bishop,  and  this  is  followed 
in  the  entry  of  his  death  and  feast  in  the  Fotir 
Mast.  (A.i>.  622)  and  Mart,  Doneg,  (March  2),  but 
the  Ann,  TniafaU,  (A.D.  616),  Ann,  Ult,  (A.D.  622% 
Ann,   Tigem,  (a.o.  623X  Mart,  Tall,  and  Kal. 
Drum,  merely  call  him  abbat.     Such  an  excep- 
tional appointment  as  a  bishop-abbat  at  lona  at 
that  period,  and  especially  when  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  testimony  of  Bede  (Eod.  Hist,  iU.  4) 
that  the  abbat  was  always  a  prie^tt,  cannot  be 
entertained  by  Dr.  Reeves  as  other  than  a  later 
fabrication.  (Colgan,2y-.I%atim.370n.'%481n."; 
Lanigan,  Ecd.  Hist,  Ir,  ii.  c.  14,  f  12:   Ussher, 
Eod,  Ant.  vi.  245,  Ind.  Chron.  a.d.  9M,  623 ; 
ReeTes,    Adamnan.    223-24,    372,    463;    Bol- 
landists.  Acta  88.  Mar.  2,  t.  i.  125,  placing  him 
among  their  pretermissi :  O'Hanlon,  Irkh  SLUatSf 
iii  41-2 ;  C.  Innes,   Orig,  Par,  8cot,  iL  pt.  i. 
287 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbe,  CounoQs^  &c  ii.  pt.  i. 
135;  Skene,  Celt,  Scot,  ii.  151  sq.;  Bp.  Forbes, 
Kal,  Soott,  Saints,  6,  199,  336;  Kelly,  Col,  Ir. 
SamtSj  81.) 

(2)  In  his  Vit.  8.  Chlumbae  (iii.  c  23),  St. 
Adamnan  tells  of  a  Feargna  who  retired  firom 
the  monastery  in  lona,  and  spent  twelve  years  as 
an  anchoret  at  Muirbulcmar,  on  the  island  of 
Hinba,  one  of  the  Garreloch  iiilands  on  the  west 
of  Scotland.  He  was  at  Cluain-Finchoil  in 
Ire  and  with  Lngaidh,  when  the  death  of  St. 
Columba  was  revealed  to  the  latter  by  a  vision. 
It  seems  evident  from  Adamnan's  narrative  that 
this  Feargna  or  Yirgnous  could  not  have  been 
the  abbat  of  lona,  but  only  a  hermit  in  the 
solitary  island  Eilean  na  Naomh,  where  the  bee- 
hive cells  of  the  recluses  are  still  to  be  seen 
(Skene,  Celt,  Soot.  ii.  131, 246 ;  Reeves,  Adanman^ 
322  sq.,  Edinb.  1874>  [J.  G.] 

FEBGU8  (FERGUSiAirus)  (1),  bishop  and 
confessor,  has  his  legend  given  in  the  Breviary 
of  Aberdeen  (Prop.  SS.,  pars  aestiv.  ff.  163-64X 
but  in  the  other  Scotch  kalendars  is  usually 
called  Terguse  and  Tergnsius.  The  truth  of  the 
legend  seems  wonderfully  confirmed  by  the 
church  dedications  which  mark  his  route,  and 
appear  to  stamp  the  story  as  a  genuine  tradition. 
Pn>bably  of  Irish  birth,  and  after  being  many 
yean  in  Ireland  as  a  bishop,  he  came  with  a  few 
presbyters  and  clerics  to  the  western  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  settled  for  a  time  in  Stratheme, 
where  he  founded  three  churches,  Strogeth, 
Blackford,  and  Dolpatrick,  all  dedicated  to  St. 
Patrick.  Thence  he  went  north  to  Caithness 
(Cathania),  where  for  some  time  he  occupied 
himself  in  converting  the  barbarous  people  by 
his  doctrine  and  by  his  life ;  there  we  find  Wick 
and  Halkirk  dedicated  to  him.  Passing  south- 
ward again,  he  visited  Buchsn  in  Aberdeenshire, 
and  built  a  basilica  at  a  place  called  Lungley, 
now  the  parish  of  St.  Fergus ;  Dyce  in  the  same 
county  was  dedicated  to  him.  Still  southward, 
on  the  same  coast,  and  beside  Montrose  in  For- 
farshire, a  chapel  was  dedicated  at  Inohbrayoch 
to  St.  Fergus.  And  at  Glammis  in  the  south* 
I  west  of  the  same  couotv  the  legend  gives  the 
I  place  of  his  rest ;  this,  the  church  of  Glammi% 
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is  dedicated  to  St.  Fergus,  and  there  there  are 
St.  Fergos's  caye  and  his  well.  A  piom  abbat 
of  Scone  is  said  to  hare  carried  off  St.  Fergus's 
head  long  after  to  the  monastery  of  Scone,  where 
it  most  have  remained  till  the  jear  1503,  when 
king  James  IV.  had  a  silrer  case  prorided  for  it, 
and  made  his  **  offerand  to  Sanct  Fergns  heide  in 
Scone."  The  carrying  the  head  to  ^ne  might 
suggest  a  reason  for  the  cnrions  fact  of  a  close 
connexion  existing  between  the  chnrch  of  Caith- 
ness and  the  abbey  of  Scone,  and  of  the  abbat  of 
Scone  holding  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  chnrch 
of  Caithness ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  find 
offerings  made  from  that  connty  to  *'  God  and  St. 
Michael "  and  to  the  canons  remaining  at  Scone, 
without  any  reference  to  St.  Fergus  (C  Innes, 
Orig.  Par,  Soot.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  xziii.  n. ;  iL  pt.  ii. 
621-22).  Hb  festival  is  Tariously  giTen  from 
Not.  15  to  18,  and  his  time  is  uncertain. 
(^Book  of  Deer^  pp.  iii-ir. ;  C.  Innes,  Orig.  Par, 
Scot.  I  p.  xxiii.  and  Sket.  Earl,  Soot.  Hiat  5, 
71-2, 124,  and  aL ;  Bp.  Forbes,  £al,  Soott,  Samts, 
168,  219,  242,  336-38;  OgilWe,  Christ,  m 
Bvchan,  14-5,  34,  43-5 ;  Skene,  Celt,  Scot,  ii. 
232-33;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CbtMcOf,  ^,  ii. 
pt.  i.  7,  116,  141 ;  Camerarios,  de  Soot  Fort 
199.) 

(2)  Son  of  Conall,  Erenach  of  Armagh,  died 
A.D.  732  {^Ann,  Ult,  a.d.  731). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  died  A.D.  783 
{Ann.  Ult,  A.D.  782). 

(4)  [Febohus.]  [J.  G.] 

FEBGUSTUS,  a  bishop,  but  of  what  place 
is  unknown.  Along  with  **  Sedulins  Britanniae 
Episcopus  de  genere  Scotorum,"  he  signed  the 
canons  passed  at  the  council  held  in  Rome,  under 
pope  Gregory  IL  a.d.  721,  as  **  Fergustus  Epi- 
scopus "  (Mansi,  viiL  109).  There  was  sufficient 
intercourse  at  that  period  between  Rome  and 
Britain  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  a  Pict 
iVom  Ireland  being  found  at  the  threshold  of 
the  apostles,  but  we  have  hardly  sufficient  mate- 
rial lor  otherwise  identifying  him  or  fixing  his 
see  if  he  had  one.  Dempster  ascribes  to  him 
Commentarium  m  Evangelium  S,  Matthaei,  lib.  L, 
and  says  Bale  calls  him  Pergustus.  [Fergus 
(1).]  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CouHciliy  ^c  ii.  pt.  i. 
7,  116,  141;  Skene,  Celt,  Scot,  ii.  232;  Bp. 
Forbes,  Kal,  ScoH.  Saints,  837-88 ;  Ussher,  Eccl. 
Ant  c  16,  wks.  tI.  331.)  [J.  G.] 

FERMERIUS  (popularly  Fraione),  ST. 
and  confessor  in  AngouMme,  and  the  isle  of 
Bouin,  in  the  department  of  La  Vend^  com- 
memorated Aug.  30.  The  Bollandists  identify 
him  with  St.  Fremerius,  martjrr  in  the  diocese  of 
Baxas.    (BolL  Acta  S3,  Aug.  vL  842,  Oct.  L  32.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

FEROX,  bishop  of  Macriana  Major,  a  place 
In  Byzacene,  present  at  Carth.  Conf.  in  A.D.  411. 
(Mon.  Vet  Don.  p.  402,  ed.  Oberthiir.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FEBBAKDXJS,  deacon  of  Carthage,  disciple 
of  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe.    [FuLQElfTiUS  (3).] 

FERRANU8,  <*  Episcopus  Culdaeus  in 
Scotia,"  is  mentioned  by  the  Scotch  annalists, 
and  placed  by  Dempster  in  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century,  but  by  Lesloy  in  the  end  of  the  3rd 
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or  beginning  of  the  4th.  The  former  says  1m 
wrote  Sermones  pius,  lib.  i.,  and  Camerarios 
places  his  feast  on  May  24.  (Boethios,  Scot 
Hist.  Ti.  f.  99 ;  Dempster,  Hist.  Ecd,  Oemi,  Scot 
i,  292:  Leslaeus,  de  Jleh,  Qest  Soot  lib.  iii. 
117;  Camerarius,  de  Scot.  Fort,  150;  Tanner, 
Bihl,  278;  Bp.  Forbes,  Kal,  Scott  Samts,  237, 
338.)  [J.  G.] 

FERREOLUS  (1),  June  16,  presbyter  and 
martyr  at  Besan^n.  He  suffered  with  Fermtio, 
a  deacon.  They  are  said  to  have  been  sent  there 
by  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons.  {Martyr.  Hieron., 
Wandalbertl  (which  place  the  commemoration  on 
Sept.  5),  Adonis,  Bedae,  Usuardi ;  Greg.  Turoau 
de  Qlor,  Mart  c  71 ;  QaU,  Christ  xr.  4;  Tille- 
mont,  Mem.  iii.  98 ;  Surius,  Vitae  ^  t.  iL  and 
t.  vii.)  A  street  in  Besan^on  is  called  Rue  des 
Martyrs,  as  being  the  traditional  place  of  their 
sufferings.  [G.  T.  S.] 

FERREOLUS  (S),  Sept.  18,  martyr  at  Vienne 
in  Gaul,  under  Maximian,  about  A.D.  304.  He 
was  a  military  tribune  when  the  persecution 
broke  out.  For  a  time  he  exercised  his  infia- 
ence  to  protect  Christians  like  St.  Julianus,  who 
had  taken  shelter  with  him.  At  last,  seeing  the 
speedy  adrent  of  the  persecution,  he  adrised 
them  to  fly,  and  prepai^ed  himself  to  meet  the 
coming  storm.  The  prefect,  Crispinus,  shortly 
afterwards  called  on  him  to  sacrifice.  IJpon  his 
refusal,  he  was  tortured  and  imprisoned.  In 
his  Acts  we  read  of  a  miraculous  delirer- 
ance  from  the  prison-house,  which,  howeTer, 
admits  of  a  perfectly  natural  explanation,  in  th« 
secret  presence  of  many  Christians  among  the 
officials.  Being  recaptured,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  beheading.  {Martyr,  Hieron.,  Bed.,  Adon^ 
Usuard. ;  Greg.  Turon.  LA.  de  Mirac  Juliami^  cap. 
ii. ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  lib.  rii.  ep.  1,  ad  Mamercmn ; 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  lib.  riiL  car.  4 ;  Rninait, 
Acta  Sincera,)  [G.  T.  &] 

FERREOLUS  (8),  ST.,  fifth  bishop  of  Uses, 
succeeding  his  uncle  St.  Firminus,  and  followed 
by  Albinus.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  bom  in 
the  proTince  of  Narbonne,  of  noble  parents 
named  Ansbertus  and  Blithild,  or  BlitiMis,  a.Di. 
521.  Among  his  ancestors  he  numbered  the 
emperor  Avitus  and  two  prefects  of  Gaol,  while 
on  the  mother's  side  he  was  a  grandson  of 
king  Lothaire  L  At  the  age  of  seren  he  was 
sent  in  company  with  his  uncle  St.  Firminus,  who 
was  then  only  twelve  years  old,  to  Roridos,  bishop 
of  (Jzes,  and  his  great  uncle,  for  instruction  in 
letters  and  religion.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  was  consecrated 
to  the  see,  a.d.  553.  He  is  said  to  hare  strireB 
earnestly  for  the  conTersion  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  numerous  in  the  province,  mixing  freely 
with  them  and  inviting  them  to  his  table,  so 
freely  indeed,  that  his  enemies  accused  him  to 
king  Childebert  of  plotting  with  them  against 
the  throne  and  country.  He  was  summoned  to 
the  palace  and  sent  into  exile  at  Paris,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  until  the  king,  being  con- 
vinced of  his  innooenoe,  remitted  him  to  bis 
diocese  with  presents.  On  his  return  he  con- 
vened a  diocesan  synod  to  discuss  the  means  of 
converting  all  the  Jews  of  the  district.  Many, 
it  is  said,  became  Christians,  and  the  stubborn 
were  compelled  to  labour  on  the  earth  or 
emigrate  elsewhere.    He  died  A.D.  581  {OaK- 
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TL  613),  aid  is  coiDmemorated  Jan.  4. 
«f  Toun  sajTS,  ^  At  this  time  died 
,  biihop  of  Uzes,  a  roan  of  great  sanctity^ 
fill  if  wiidom  uid  uDdentandhig,  who,  in 
jtiN,  u  it  were,  of  Sidonins,  compiled  seTeral 
[itbrflctten"  {ffiat  Frame  ri. 7).  Accord- 
,  wtlK  Ciaiat  F<mtaMH€n$e$  {Spic3eghtm,  ii. 
13),  k  mflcred  martyrdom.  There  is  still 
fetnt  1  rak  composed  by  him  for  a  monastery, 
iab  ht  kilt  at  Dies,  and  which  was  called 
ifttfUh  fisfore  inatitoUng  it,  he  submitted 
tutbt  criticism  of  Lucretius,  bishop  of  Die. 
|Vi|Be,Pktr.  Ut.  Uri  959 ;  cf.  Ceillier,  Hitt,  de$ 
kirn  marit  xi  312,  for  a  short  statement  of 
L)  [8.  A,  B.] 

raSBOLUB  (4),  ST.,  fourteenth  bishop 
tf  liBQgM,  fuecccding  Ezotius  and  followed  bj 
iidcpiofc  Id  the  eighterath  jear  of  his  reign 
{Ui,  m\  Chilperic  L  laid  rery  heavy  tajes  on 
is  kififdam,  which  caused  gnat  distress  and 
Ml  At  Limoges  Marcus  Uie  royal  commis- 
Mcrvai  aTcd  from  the  popQlv  ^W  ^  ^^® 
sstwTciUoo  of  Perreolus.  The  bishop  rebuilt 
Ueckvth  of  Brira  Curretia  (BriTe-la-Oaillarde> 
h  LD.  586  he  was  present  at  the  second  coundl 
liiUm.  He  is  saki  to  have  died  ▲.D.  595.  He 
» oBneoiorated  Sept.  18.  (Greg.  Tur.  Eiti, 
fmc.x.  39.  Tii.  10;  Mansi,  ix.  957  ;  Vita  S, 
imfi;  M.  16,  17  in  Mabill.  Acta  88,  Ord.  8, 
£wi  «cc  1 352 ;  M igne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixzi.  1127, 
113;  GttL  Oritt  iL  503.)  [&  A.  B.] 

FERBEOLUS  (S),  twenty-fourth  bishop  of 
J^ttaa,  foceceding  Hacbo,  and  followed  bj  St. 
Ufa,  His  name  occurs  in  the  Otsta  Dagoberti 
I  hjk^  cap.  xzxrii.  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xctL 
UliX  and  in  a  charter  of  the  same  king  in 
fcyw  of  the  wutricularn  of  the  monastery  of 
Sl  Days  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixzz.  535).  He 
ni  pr«MBt  St  the  council  of  Chilons  (drc  a.d. 
G'^X  aid  died  in  657.  The  see  remained  racant 
#t««  years.  (Manii,  z.  1193;  QaiL  Christ 
it  348.)  [8  A.B.] 

FESKE0LU8  (6),  ST.,  thirteenth  bUhop  of 
QntoUc,  succeeding  Clams,  and  followed  by 
^  is  said  to  hare  been  martyred  ▲.D.  683, 
yt  aceoeats  differ  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death. 
iceoHiDg  to  the  Breriary  of  Vicnne  (Jan.  16), 
^  ns  kflkd  by  a  blow  from  a  statf  while 
Fiici^  to  the  people  of  Grenoble.  But  Saus- 
•»  (Jib.  12)  makes  him  one  of  the  Tiotims  of 
Kkmi,  Mayor  of  the  palace,  by  whom  he  was 
fe>t  diiTtB  from  his  see  and  afterwards  mur- 
*>«i  (BoU.  Jcto  as:  Jan.  1,  743  s  QaU,  Christ. 
ni.m.)  [&A.B.] 

fEBBEOLUS  (7).    [Ebmxh.] 

FESRIOLUS,  bishop  of  Osca  (HuescaX  in 
tk  prrince  of  Aragon,  between  A.D.  803-809. 
^  a  ilio  called  bishop  of  Aragon,  and  again 
"ZpMopss  in  sancto  Petro  et  in  Lscca."  Huesca 
*>itlM  oetropolia,  but  being  in  the  hands  of 
^  V««Ts,  the  bishop  resided  at  Jacca  till  such 
tik  as  Hoesca  could  be  recorered,  when  Jacca 
»i  ts  tske  the  position  of  a  suffragan  see. 
Uamj,  FfodacHm  ds  EuesoOy  p.  351 ;  Gams, 
Arw  ^Mc  36.)  [L.  D.] 

FERBCX^IKCTUS,  one  of  the  bishops  who 
«MWd  tk«  Uurd  cironcU  of  Paris  (A.D.  557) 
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without  appending  his  see.  Le  Cointe  conjectures 
him  to  hare  been  the  fifth  bishop  of  Evreux, 
succeeding  Licinius  and  followed  by  Viator. 
(Mansi,  ix.  747 ;  Le  Cointe,  Atm,  Ecd.  Fraino, 
an.  557,  n.  xxxrii.  torn.  L  829 ;  GalL  Christ,  xi. 
567.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

FEBRUTIO,  martyr.    [Ferrbolus  (1).] 

FERRUTIUS,  Oct.  28,  a  military  martyr  at 
Mainz,  probably  about  the  year  a.d.  296,  when 
a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  suffered.  Jn 
Gaul,  as  in  Africa,  an  idea  seems  to  hare  just 
then  got  abroad  among  many,  that  the  Roman 
military  service  was  utterly  unlawful  for  Chris* 
tians.  [FABIU8  (2)  Victor,  Fabius  (3).] 
Ferrutius  having  resigned  his  post  was  seized, 
imprisoned,  and  starred  to  death  by  his  com« 
manding  officer.  His  memory  is  preserved  for 
us  in  a  sermon  preached  by  Moginhard,  a  monk 
of  Fulda,  upon  the  translation  of  his  relics  to 
the  newly-founded  monastery  of  Bleidenstadt, 
three  miles  from  Mainz,  a.d.  850.  A  church 
had  been  previously  dedicated  to  him  by  Riculfe, 
archbishop  of  Mains,  AJ>.  812.  (Martyr,  Earn,  i 
CdlUer,  xii.  623.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FESTUS  (1),  Sept.  19,  deacon  of  Benerenturo, 
who,  when  visiting  St.  Januarius  his  bishop  at 
Pnteoli,  where  he  bad  been  arrested  for  the  sake 
of  Christ,  was  also  seized  by  a  magistrate  named 
Timothy,  cast  to  the  beasts,  and  beheaded.  He 
suffered  under  Diocletian  and  Maximinian,  a.d. 
304.  [Januarids.]  (J/ar<yr.  jBom.  IW.,  Adonisy 
Usuardi ;  BasU.  Menol,)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FESTUS  (2),  bishop  of  Strategis,  a  town  of 
unknown  position  in  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Hellas,  supposed  to  be  Stratus  in  Acamania* 
He  was  one  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  a.d.  325. 
(Mansi,  ii.  696 ;  Le  Quien,  (Mens  Christ,  ii. 
222.)  [L.  D.] 

FESTUS  (8),  a  pupil  of  St.  Basil,  who  ad- 
dressed to  him  and  Magnus  (probably  Festus's 
brother),  a  letter  of  earnest  affection,  reminding 
the  youne  men  how  he  had  planted  the  seeds  of 
piety  in  tneir  hearts,  had  watered  them  with  hia 
prayers,  and  entertained  good  hope  of  their 
bringing  forth  worthy  fruit.  Basil  testifies  to 
the  delight  of  imparting  knowledge  to  those  who 
will  open  their  minds  to  receive  it ;  and  rejoices 
in  the  thought  that,  though  separated  from  them, 
he  can  still  instruct  them  by  his  letters,  if  only 
they  will  attend  to  his  words.  (Basil,  Epist, 
294  [210].)  [E.  v.] 

FESTUS  (4),  a  Christian  in  the  imperial  ser- 
vice, possessing  authority,  perhaps  as  a  landed 
proprietor,  over  many  persons  in  the  diocese  of 
Hippo  Regius.  In  pursuance  of  the  edict  of 
Honorius,  a.d.  405,  he  appears  to  hare  written 
letters  with  the  riew  of  reclaiming  these  per- 
sons from  Donatism,  but  without  success.  St. 
Augustine  wrote  a  letter  to  him  describing  the 
excesses  and  inconsistencies  of  the  Donatists, 
and  justifying  the  imperial  proceedings  against 
them,  but  recommended  that  instead  of  com- 
municating directly  with  these  persons,  Festus 
should  send  out  trust  wort:  y  agents  who  should 
confer  with  him  in  the  first  instance,  and  arrange 
the  plan  of  operations  for  endeavouring  to  re- 
claim them  (Aug.  £p.  89).  [H.  W.  P.] 
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FE8TU8  (JS),  a  Roman  senator,  and  father  of 
Elpis,  reputed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Boething. 
He  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  coupled 
with  Symmachns  by  £nnodins  (^Faraen,  Didaac,), 


[E.  M.  Y.] 
in  tlu 


FE8TUS  (0),  bishop  of  Satafis,  in  tbe  province 
of  Maaretania  Sitifensis;  summoned  to  a  con- 
ference at  Carthage,  and  subsequently  banished 
by  the  Vandal  king  Hunneric,  ▲.D.  484.  (^NUitia 
in  Victor.  Vit.  59,  Migne,  PatroL  Lat.  Wiii.; 
Morcelli,  Africa  Christ,  i.  271.)  [L.  D.] 

FESTXJS  (7),  patrician  of  Rome,  employed  by 
king  Theodoric  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor 
Anastasius  when  Anastasius  II.  was  elected  pope, 
A.D.  496.  He  was  mixed  up  in  the  attempts 
■to  heal  the  breaches  of  the  churches.  He  was 
addressed  by  the  apocrisiarius  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria  at  Constantinople,  requesting  com- 
munion with  the  Roman  see.  When  pope 
Anastasius  died,  A.D.  498,  Festus  returned  to 
Rome,  having  made  a  secret  arrangement  with 
the  emperor  Anastasius  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
should  subscribe  the  Henotioon.  On  his  arrival 
he  found  that  Symmachus  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Anastasius  II.,  and  in  order  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment he  procured  the  election  and  consecration 
of  Laurentius,  and  got  up  an  accusation  against 
Symmachus.  The^oric,  however,  determined 
in  the  favour  of  Symmachus,  and  the  schism  was 
healed  by  Laurentius^s  acceptance  of  the  bishopric 
of  Nooera.  (Mansi,  viiL  194,  246 ;  Ceillier,  Ant, 
8acr,  X.  519,  521.)  [L.  D.] 

FESTUS  (8)  (FUBCUS),  bishop  of  Capua,  who 
complained  to  Gregoiy  the  Great  that  he  was 
despised  by  the  clergy  and  citixens  of  Capua. 
He  died  before  Gregory,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Festus,  ordered  the  restitution  of  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  unlawfully  taken  from  his  arch- 
deacon. (Greg.  Magn.  Jspigt.  lib.  iii.  indict,  xi. 
epist.  34  in  Migne,  Ixxvii.  631 ;  lib.  v.  indict,  xili. 
epist.  13,  14  in  Migne,  734;  lib.  v.  indict,  xiii. 
epist.  33  in  Migne,  759.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FESTUS  (9X  bishop  of  Merida,  from  about 
672  to  about  680.  He  is  known  to  us  only  from 
the  speech  of  Egica  (687-701)  annexed  to  the 
acts  of  the  sixteenth  Council  of  Toledo  [Eoioa]. 
From  this  we  learn  that  at  the  beginning  of 
Wamba's  reign  **  Theudemund  Spataiius  noster" 
[Thbudemund],  was,  at  the  instance  of  Festus, 
then  bbhop  of  Merida,  degraded  by  Wamba  from 
the  noble  class  and  obliged  to  fill  the  office  and 
perform  the  duties  of  numerarius  at  Merida.  What 
was  the  reason  of  Festus's  appeal  to  the  king  and 
what  part  exactly  the  bishop  played  in  the 
transaction  is  far  from  clear.  It  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  infiiction  of  a  purely  secular 
podshment  by  ecclesiastical  means.  {Esp.  Sagr. 
xilu  218 ;  Tejada  y  Ramiro,  Coll.  de  Can.  de  la 
Igl.  Esp.  ii.  584.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

FESTUS  (10),  Dec.  21,  martyr  in  Tuscany, 
with  a  companion  named  John.  {Martyr,  Bom, 
Vet.j  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi ;  Ferrarins,  Cat. 
8S,)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FETHAIDH  (Fbthadiub)  is  commemorated 
on  March  31  in  the  Irish  Martyrologie»^  and 
Colgan  {Acta  83,  799)  has  a  9hort  notice  of 
Pethadius,  whom  he  seeks  to  identify  with 
Feadhach,  son    of   Cormac,    abbat    of    louth. 


FIAOC 

Slaine,  and  Duleek,  who  died  in  A.D.  789,  bd 
the  identification  is  no  more  than  conjecture. 

[J.  O.] 
FETHCHU  (Fedchon,  FsDHomr,  Fbthocm) 
At  July  6  and  23  in  Mart.  Domeg.  there  are 
commemorated  Fedhchu,  of  Uamadh  FuM,  and 
Fethchu;  in  Mart  TallagfU  tbcy  are  Pedchoa 
niad  or  Fedchonniad  and  bishop  Fethoon, 
Colgan  at  March  12  (Acta  83.  588)  gives  a 
memoir  of  a  Fetchno  or  Fiechno,  whom  be 
identifira  with  Fechno  or  Fetno  oompanfoai  of 
St.  Columba.    [Fechno.]  [J.  aj 

FFAOAK  (Stubbs,  Stg.  Sac  154X  legendary 
British  bishop.    [FaOAH.] 

FFILI,  ST.,  a  Welsh  saint,  to  whom  Rhoa 
Ffili  (or  Rhos  SiU)  in  Gower  is  dedicated.  He 
is  placed  by  Rees  among  the  saints  who  floii* 
rished  between  A.D.  566  and  600.  (R.  Ree% 
WeUh  8aints,  277.)  [C.  W.  B.] 

FFINAN,  ST.,  an  Irish  saint,  to  whom 
Llanfinan  in  Anglesey  is  dedicated.  There  ia 
also  an  Irish  saint  called  Ffinian,  who  ia  said  to 
have  visited  St.  David  at  Menevia,  about  530, 
and  to  have  built  three  churches.  (R.  Rees, 
WeUh  8ttint$,  239 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  L  160.) 

[C  W.  B.] 

FFLEWYK.    [Flewtk.] 

FFOBIBEU,  abbat  of  St.  Hltyd,  or  Uaatwit 
Major,  Glamorganshire,  witness  to  the  deed  of 
restoration  of  Abermenei  by  king  Ithael  to 
bishop  Berthgwyn  of  Llandaff,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixth  or  early  in  the  seventh 
century.    {Lib.  Land,  by  Rees,  429.)       [J.  a] 

FFRAID.    [Fraid.] 

FIACO  (FiEOH,  FzBCUB),  bishop  of  Sldbhto 
(now  SlettyX  commemorated  October  12.  The 
BoUandisto  {Acta  88.  Oct.  vi.  96-106,  and  SappL 
tom.  119-121)  have  compiled  a  memoir,  which 
contains  almost  everything  known  about  him, 
and  the  date  they  assign  is  *'  snb  saeculi  V.,  at 
apparet,  finem.^  We  are  told  in  the  Annot. 
Titedion  that  St.  Patrick  conferred  the  degrvs 
of  bishop  upon  him,  so  that  he  was  the«finit 
bishop  that  was  ordained  among  the  Lageaiaas, 
and  St.  Patrick  gave  a  '*Cumtach"  or  box  t« 
St.  Place,  containing  a  bell,  a  **  menster  "  or  re- 
liquary, a  croxier,  and  a  **  poolire  "  or  book  satcheL 
He  also  left  seven  of  his  people  with  him  (Pistrie, 
Bound  Towers  of  Ireland,  338 ;  Wilson,  Prekiet, 
Annals,  657).  But  in  teaching  the  fiuth,  St. 
Fiacc  is  often  styled  not  merely  bishop,  but 
archbishop  of  Leinster :  thus  the  ancient  Scholia 
upon  The  ffymn  of  8t.  Fiaoc  m  Praise  of  £t 
Patrick  (Colgan,  TV-.  Thawn.  n.  **)  states  the  &et 
of  his  consecration  as  bishop,  and  then  adds 
"  tandem  Lageniae  Archiepisoopus  institutos ; 
quo  etiam  munere  ejvs  Comorbani  sive  sue* 
cessores  abinde  funguntur."  (See  also  Colgan, 
Tr.  Thawn,  8  n.  \  265,  col.  1,  and  Acta  88. 
217  n.  » ;  Unigan,  Eccl.  Hist,  Ir.  I  274,  278.) 
But  this  notion  has  arisen  from  a  misinterpreta- 
tion by  Colgan  of  the  title  applied  to  St.  Fiacc 
by  the  Scholiast,  and  the  adoption  of  an  official 
designation  which  was  not  used  in  Ireland  till 
the  12th  century.     The  word  in  the  original 

Irish  of  the  Scholiast  is  ^[fD-CpTCOPi  but 
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tb  b  Bot  aqniTftleiit  to  Archi-Episoopm, 
ani(  BD  dtiB  to  jarbdiction,  and  •ignifying 
ntkof  Bore  tbaa  a  **  distinguished  prelate," 
iii  *Ani>righ,'  an  eminent  king,  or  *  Ard-61e,' 
i  (kief  poeL  (See  the  whole  question  exhaus- 
tottr  tntted  hj  Dr.  Todd  in  his  St.  Patrick, 
I4-lX  tad  Book  of  Hymn*,  Fasc  ii.  299-303.) 
k  vti  koBoured  throughout  Leinster,  and 
•la  he  died  his  relics  were  long  after  pre- 
vrd  It  Slettj,  tnd  regarded  with  the  utmost 
mmf\tm.  {Book  of  Armagk,  fol.  4,  bb.)  As 
t»  tki  time  when  St.  Fiacc  flourished,  there  is 
K^  but  tradition  to  goide  us  in  deter- 
i^.  Dr.  Todd  {Book  of  HynrnB,  Fasc  iL 
^)km  fums  up: — ^**Tht  year  418  will  be 
k»»^  tlie  Tear  of  hb  birth ;  and  if  he  sur- 
mtd  St.  Patrick,  whose  desAth  is  generally 
ifid  493,  1m  may  hare  lired  to  be  i^ut  the 
HI  tf  80  or  9a  In  this  there  is  nothing 
■ynUUi  or  actually  incredible:  and  there 
BBua  ae  grooads  for  disturbing  the  chrono- 
Hieii  place  aarigned  to  Fiacc  of  Slebhte,  in 
^  tnditioBS  of  the  Irish  church,  as  a  o(tt- 
.vpocary  smI  disdple  of  St.  Patrick." 
Tvo  krmas  bare  been  attributed  to  St.  Fiacc 
^\Tk$Hfm<4  8L  Brigida  the  Virgm  (Colgan, 
(fr.  noM.  543:  see  also  545  n.  *•,  609,  ool. 
0;  ket  it  eonkl  not  hare  been  written  by 
ITiaec,  who  predeceased  St.  Brigida  (Lanigan, 
ic  9,  {  5;  (XHaalon,  THmK  SamtSj  U.  3,  162  ; 
V  /r.  Writ  L  c  L)  (b)  The  Hymn  of 
&  Akc  »  Froim  of  8L  Patrick  is  more 
*^B«ly  regarded  as  authentic :  it  belongs  at 
n«  to  a  Ttry  early  date.  It  was  first  pub- 
^  bj  Colgu  (IV-.  Tkaum.  1-3)  in  A.D.  1647, 
«dpla0edatthebe«iof  his  other  i^wM  of  St. 
ffirici  He  has  giren  the  Irish  and  a  Latin 
^MktiQa,  followed  by  «*  Scholia  veteris  scho- 
^i^**  A  critical  edition  of  ii  is  promised  in 
^Mcf  Hywm$  of  M#  Atident  Iriih  Chtrch, 
k;  Dt  Todd  (ibsc;  ii.  287  sqq.);  but  as  yet 
(^ooly  part  of  the  Introduction  has  been 
p^^ihcd.  **  The  narrative  is  short  and  simple, 
^neoeats  the  saint's  baptismal  name,— the 
^  lad  rank  of  his  father  and  grandfather, — 
^  apthrity  in  Erinn, — ^his  passing  orer  the 
^  iato  Italy  for  his  education, — his  return 
la  to  Erinn,  in  the  reign  of  Laeghair^  Mac 
■^to  convert  the  descendants  of  Eber  and 
^*Qtr-bow  King  Laeghair^'s  Druids  foretold 
^neew,  and  the  destruction  by  him  of  the 
1^  T'^cm,  —  the  founding  of  *  Dun-da- 
■fHU'  (bow  Downpatrick)  and  of  Armagh, 
"^  t»t  illasis^  his  receiving  the  communion 
«■  t^  kaads  of  Bishop  Tassach, — the  wonders 
^kippoed  at  the  time  of  his  death,— and  of 
«i{mt  passing  *  into  the  loving  friendship  of 
•Ssiofllary'''  (CCurry,  Loct  Man.  and 
^•Amc  It.  it  75,  which  is  evidently  in 
*w  of  acknowledging  iU  authenticity).  (On 
^aoc,soeLaiiigaa,  Eod.  Hitt.  /r.  L  c  6,  §  5  ; 
^  SL  Patrick  pass,  and  Book  of  Hymnt, 
K  a.  J87  sq. ;  Book  of  Bight$,  by  O'Donoran, 
W:  Doflis  Hardy,  D^aripL  Cb*.  L  pt,  ii  788 ; 
^<«,  hiik  HiML  LAr.  50 ;  Colgan,  Tr. 
^itrapraaBd.dc<a^5.111,c4,  ]14n.i*, 
''^«■^lW,c3;  Ussher,^rit  J5^.iln/.cl7, 
^  ^  374, 410,  424-5 ;  and  Ind.  Chron.  A.D. 
jJOTlakerty,  Ogygia,  Hi.  243,  347,  397; 
Jttt,  £otMf  Tourers  of  Ireland,  193,  338  ; 
*^,  AWL  279 ;  Skene,  Celt.  Scot.  ii.  435  sq.) 

[J.  0.] 
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FIACHNA,  a  diminutive  of  Fiaoh,  a  raven. 

(1)  It  is  a  name  which  we  find  in  the  Irish 
Kalendars  on  March  30  and  April  29,  but 
without  any  distinct  identification.  The  Scholia 
on  the  Ftlire  of  Aengkua  the  Culdee  calls  the 
latter  **  monk  of  Mochuda "  (Mart.  Doneg.  by 
Todd  and  Reeves,  114  n.  «,  115),  and  O'Clery 
(76.  91)  thinks  it  probable  that  either  one  or 
other  of  the  two  Fiachnas  may  be  the  person  of 
whom  Cuimin  of  Condeire  gave  the  character, 
that  he  never  pronounced  a  bad  word,  but 
always  a  word  pleasing  to  God,  and  of  whom 
he  further  suggests  that  he  was,  perhaps,  of  the 
race  of  Eoghan,  son  of  Niall. 

(S)  Fiachna  Ua  Maicniadh,  abbat  of  Cluain- 
fearta-Brenainn,  now  Clonfert,  county  Longford, 
died  A.D.  752  {Ann.  Tig. ;  Four  Matt.  A.v.  747 ; 
Ann.  UU.  751.) 

(8)  Companion  of  Columba.    [Fbohno.] 

[J.  G.] 

FIACHBA  (FiACHRiUB,  gen.  fh>m  Fiaoh- 
RAOB),  (1)  abbat  of  Conwal  and  Clonard,  was 
widely  venerated  throughout  Ireland  on  Feb.  8. 
He  had  dedications  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
In  The  Felire  ofAengm,  he  is  praised  as  **  Fiachra 
— a  manly  man,  the  noble  abbat  of  Irard,*'  and 
he  gave  the  viaticum  to  St.  Comgall,  of  Bangor 
[COMOALL  (1).]  He  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century*  (Colgan,  Acta  S8. 406,  c  5 , 
Mart  Doneg.  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  43;  Kelly, 
Cat.  Ir.  Sainte,  xv. ;  O'Hanlon,  Irieh  Saints,  li. 
412;  (yConor,  Ber.  Hib.  Scrip,  iv.  184;  Ultt. 
Joum.  Arch.  ii.  214-15 ;  Reeves,  Adamnanf  317 ; 
Fleming,  Coll.  Sacr.  312-313.) 

(8)  Son  of  Fothadh,  abbat  of  Baslick,  near 
Ballintol)er,  county  Roscommon,  died  AJ>.  759. 
{IburMasty 

FIACHBAIDH  (Fiaohra),  son  of  Fiacc,  is 
commemorated  in  the  Irish  Martyrologiee,  and 
in  the  Scoto-Irish  Kalendar  of  Drummond  Missal 
on  October  12,  and  specially  called  the  son  of 
St.  Fiacc  He  was  bom  probably  before  St. 
Fiacc  met  with  St.  Patrick,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  episcopate;  but  beyond  his  being  com- 
memorated at  Sletty,  where  it  is  likely  that  he 
lived  with  his  father,  we  know  nothing  more  of 
his  history.  [Fiaoc.]  {Mart.  Doneg.  by  Todd 
and  Reeves,  273 ;  Kelly,  Cal.  Ir.  ScUnts,  xzxvi. ; 
Colgan,  Tr.  Thaum.  182  n.  **« ;  Bp.  Forbes, 
Kal.  Scott.  Saints,  25.)  [J.  G.] 

FIACBIUS,  sometimes  Fetrus,  Fr.  Fiacre. 
fProbably  Irish-Gaelic  Fiachra  [gen.  Fiachrach] 
nrom  Fiach  a  raven,  and  -ra  or  ^raidh,  a  ool* 
lectire  suffix.  Fiach  also  signifies  ralne, 
worth,  Ac)* 

Fiacrius,  a  saint  of  Gaul,  was  almost  certainlr 
by  birth  an  Irish  Celt.  Hector  Boece,  indeed, 
{Hist,  of  Scotland,  ix.  19),  claims  him  as  a  fel- 
low-countryman, saying  that  he  was  a  younger 
son  of  Eugenius  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  who  with- 
drew from  his  father's  court  out  of  desire  for  an 
ascetic  liftf ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  he 
was  one  of  the  great  body  of  Irishmen  who  in 
the  Gth  and  7th  centuries  were  driven  by  an  im* 
pulse  of  missionary  zeal  to  visit  the  continent 
of  Fr  *>ope  [Missions,  in  Dictionart  of  Chris- 
tian ANTIQUITY,  p.  1208].     Early  in  the  7th 

•  For  this  etymoiogy  tue  writer  is  indebted  to  the 
Bev.  James  Gammack  of  Drumlitljie. 
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oentoiy  he  came  to  Meldae  (now  Meaox)  in 
the  Neustrian  kmgdom,  and  presented  himself  to 
Faro,  the  bishop  of  that  see.  The  bishop  assigned 
him  a  spot  in  the  woods  on  his  own  domain,  where 
he  might  bnild  his  hermitage.  There  he  cleared 
4  space,  and  built  an  oratory  in  honour  of  St. 
Marj  the  Virgin,  with  a  hut  near  it  in  which  he 
dwelt.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  saint 
differs  little  from  that  of  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  what  we  can  discern  through  the  dond 
of  legend  which  surrounds  him  is,  that  his  fame 
spread,  and  that  his  chapel  became  the  resort  of 
pilgrims  from  the  neighbouring  districts  {Chron, 
de  St.  DenySf  in  Bouquet,  iii.  279).  He  is  said 
to  hare  died  Aug.  30,  A.D.  670.  His  cti/tt»(8ays 
the  Boliandist  editor  of  his  life)  soon  spread  far 
and  wide  through  Qaul,  and  many  chapels  were 
dedicated  in  his  honour  in  which  mindes  were 
beliered  to  be  wrought.  His  name  is  found  on 
Aug.  30  in  many  ancient  martyrologies,  not  only 
Oallican,  but  also  Scotch  and  Irish.  He  has  an 
sffioe  in  many  Galilean  Breriaries  (Mabillon, 
iifin.  0,  S.  B.  p.  344),  and  also  in  one  of  Aber- 
deen {Acta  Sk  599).  In  a  collection  of  Irish 
Masses  published  at  Paris  by  (/Kenny  (1734)  is 
found  for  Aug.  30  a  <*  Missa  S.  Fiacrii  Confes- 
soris,  Hibemiae  Principis,  ecclesiae  et  dioecesis 
Meldensis  patroni  generalis'*  {Acta  SS.  599). 
The  hymns  and  legends  of  the  Breriaries  all 
agree  in  the  few  particulars  of  his  life  which  are 
giren  above,  though  there  is  considerable  rariety 
in  the  wonders  which  they  relate.  One  of  the 
most  constant  legends,  of  a  woman  who  reported 
him  to  be  a  sorcerer  after  witnessing  one  of  his 
miracles,  is  evidently  intended  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  women  were  excluded  from  his  chapels. 
The  real  explanation  probably  is  that  Fiacrius 
brought  with  him  from  Ireland  the  Rule  of  St. 
Coluroba,  which  forbids  women  to  enter  a  mon- 
astic church;  and  that  this  restriction  was 
maintained,  out  of  respect  for  the  saint,  even 
when  a  Benedictine  priory  rose  on  the  site  of  his 
cell.  At  all  events  there  was  a  prevalent  belief 
that  "  all  women  that  gangis  in  his  chapell  wil 
be  other  blind  or  wod  "  [mad]  (Boece,  trans,  by 
Bellendene,  ix.  19) ;  and  so  strong  was  this  belief 
that  even  as  late  as  1641,  Anne  of  Austria,  when 
she  went  to  pay  her  devotions  at  his  shrine,  did 
not  venture  to  enter  the  chapel  which  contained 
it,  but  remained  outside  the  grating. 

The  wonders  related  of  Fiacrius  are  generally 
miracles  of  healing;  in  particular  (Mab.  Acta 
1 13X  he  used  to  heal  those  who  suffered  fh>m  a 
fleshy  tumour  called  visms,  and  his  relics  are 
said  to  have  retained  the  same  power ;  hence  that 
particular  tumour  gained  the  name  of  **  le  fie  de 
S.  Fiacre." 

The  name  of  St.  Fiacre  is  however  still  better 
known,  as  applied  to  a  hackney-carriage.  The 
history  of  this  use  of  the  name  appears  to  be  as 
follows.  In  the  year  1640,  one  Sauvage  first  set 
up  in  Paris  an  establishment  of  carriages  for  hire. 
This  man  rented  for  the  purpose  of  his  business 
a  large  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin,  called  the 
"  Hdtel  de  St  Fiacre,**  from  an  image  of  the  saint, 
which  was  over  the  gateway  ;  from  the  principal 
station  of  the  coaches,  the  name  passed  to  the 
coaches  themselves  (Littr^'s  Dictitmnaire^  s.  v.). 
Hefele  {Beitrage  xur  Archaol.  ii.  299)  says  that 
the  drivers  placed  an  imai^e  of  Fiacre  on  their 
carriflges,  anl  regarded  him  as  their  especial 
p.ttron. 
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(The  authorities  for  the  life  of  St.  Fiacrs  art 
found  in  Surins,  viH.  745,  ed.  Turin,  1877 ;  io 
Mabillon,  Acta  88,  Bened.  saec.  iL  p.  59S  ff.;  and 
in  the  Boliandist  Acta  88.  Aug.  30,  vol.  vi. 
p.  604  ff.  with  the  CommenL  Praeciui  of  Stilting. 
There  is  a /Ttffoftrv  (te^om^Fiocre  by  A.  J.  Ansart, 
Paris,  1782,  which  the  writer  has  not  seen.  See 
also  Hardy,  QU.  Mat.  i.  272-274.)  [C] 

FIAK A,  in  an  Irish  Ufe  of  St.  Barry  of  Cork, 
is  represented  as  belonging  to  a  female  school 
which  that  saint  had  at  Loch  Irce,  and  as  giving 
the  last  sacrament  to  him  at  Cloyne  before  bis 
death  (Caulfield,  Life  cf  8L  Fm  Barrtj  v.). 

[J.  G.] 

FIANAMHAIL  (Fianamhla,  Fiahhamb- 
LaX  sonof  GertideCGertnide,  GertigheX  abbat  of 
Clonard,  co.  Meath,  died  ▲.O.  736  {Aim.  Tig. ; 
Fow  Ma$t.  A.D.  731 ;  Ann.  Dlt.  A  J).  735.)  [J.  G.] 

FIAKCHU,  abbat  of  LughnuMlh,  now  Lonth, 
died  A.i>.  770  {Fcmr  Mast%  or  abbat  of  Lnigne, 
now  Lune,  co.  Meath,  died  A.i>.  774  {Aim.  UU.) ; 
evidently  both  belong  to  the  same  individuaL 

[J.  O.] 

FIAKGALAOH,  son  of  Anmchadh,  son  of 
Maelcuraich,  abbat  of  Inisbolfin  in  Loeh  Ree,  co. 
Longford,  died  A.D.  750  {Famr  Mast).      [J.  G.] 

FIANGUS,  abbat  of  Roscrea,  in  the  barony 
of  Ikerrin,  co.  Tipperary,  died  A.D.  805  {Four 
Mast  by  O'Donovan,  A.O.  800,  i.  411).     [J.  G.] 

FIANNAGHTA  (Fianachtacb)  of  Ferns, 
CO.  Wexford,  died  A.D.  799  (/bur  Mast,  by 
O'Donovan,  A.D.  794»  L  403;  Ann.  Ult.  A.D. 
798).  [J.  G.] 

FIABI,  bishop  of  Agen.    [Foboadus.] 

FLABMUS,  bishop  of  Viseo.    [Fibmus  (12).] 

FIBICIUS,  ST.,  22nd  bishop  of  Treves, 
Nov.  5,  succeeding  Maximianus  and  followed  by 
Rusticus.  Le  Colnte  believes  him  to  have 
been  abbat  of  St.  Maximin  before  his  elevatioa 
to  the  episcopate  in  A.d.  498.  {Ammed.  EocL 
Franc  an.  498,  n.  v.  tom.  i.  p.  201.)  His  date 
suggests  that  he  may  be  identical  with  the  Felix 
bishop  of  Treves,  who  granted  permission  to 
St.  Goar  to  build  a  church  in  his  diocese.  (  VUa 
8.  Qoaris,  Surius,  de  Probat.  8anct  Hist  Jul.  vL 
tom.  iv.  91 ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Jul.  ii.  .S35 ;  GaU. 
Christ  xUi.  379,  526.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

FIDELI8  (IX  April  21,  martyr  in  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution,  at  Edessa  with  his  mother 
Bassa  and  his  brothers  Theogonins  and  Agapins. 
Encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  Bassa  her  sons 
suffered  first,  and  then  she  also  was  beheaded. 
{Martyr.  Rem.  ed.  Baron.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FIDCLIS  (S),  Oct.  28,  martyr  nnder  Maxi- 
■lian,  A.O.  304^  at  Como.  {Martyr.  Rum.  ed. 
Baron.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FIDELI8  (8X  ^ife  of  Pneumatiua,  and 
addressed  with  him  in  a  consolatoir  poem  of 
considerable  length  by  Paulinos  of  ifola  on  the 
death  of  her  son  Celsus.  The  poem  is  chiefly  on 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  (Migne,  PatroL 
Lat.  Ixi.  688.)  \h.  D.] 

FIDELIS  <4),  companion  of  St.  Teilo  from 
Armorica  in  the  6th  century,  and  included  among 
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tk  dnki]  witnenes  to  grants  of  land  to  St. 
Ul  (Bms  WeUk  SainiSj  253 ;  X&  Landav. 
irBM,  351-52,  365-67;  Uasher,  Brit.  Eccl, 
ktiSJ.)  [J.  G.] 
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nDKLIS(5),ST^pri«t,abbat.  [Fidoldb.] 

FIDELIB  (6),  ST.,  commonlT  accepted  as 
i^  of  Maids  before  Masona  (who  presided 
eCToLiii.in  589X  and  placed  therefore  by 
rWn  between  560  and  571.  His  life  rests 
iiinlj  apw  the  testimonj  of  the  not  rerj 
tt>£idfiry  pdtoe  of  writing  known  ai»  the 
tf>K,  de  Faa  ei  MiraaUis  Patrum  Emeri- 
imim,  aad  sttribnted  in  the  MSS.  to  a  certain 
hdu  Dtuonns  (not  to  be  confounded  of  course 
ftl  \ia  fluBDtts  namesake  of  Lombard  memory). 

FiMi,  according  to  this  life,  was  the  snccessor 
aixitfptcd  son  of  Paolns  bishop  of  Merida.  A 
ssfsaj  of  Greek  merchants  risiting  Merida 
*n  entertained  by  the  bishop,  and  in  return 
«t  Un  a  present  by  the  hands  of  a  boy 
vtto  tkey  had  brought  with  them  as  a  servant. 
^  kbWp  was  struck  with  the  boy,  asked  him 
hksiiM  and  history,  and  discovered  that  he  was 
Ui  ewa  sifter's  son.  He  immediately  claimed 
ta  btn  the  merchants,  sent  a  message  through 
ia  U  his  dster,  and  thenceforward  the  boy 
m  bmgfat  up  at  Merida.  He  was,  of  course, 
^^at«d  to  the  diurch,  and  made  a  deacon  in 
^tiae.  P^us  in  his  old  age  took  a  strange 
ai  tacsnonieal  step  with  regard  to  Fidelis. 
'Sacsibt  raccessorem  elegit,  moxque  etiam  in 
mm  K Tirente  ordinavit,  et  omnium  bonorum 
wiB  kseredem  inatituit,'*  coupling  the  legacy 
Ma  tk  eoadition  that,  if  afier  the  death  of 
^  iht  clergy  of  Merida  confirmed  the  ap- 
Ntaeat  of  Fidelis,  the  money  should  pass  at 
Kiel's  death  to  the  see  of  Merida ;  if  they  did 
Mo^drm  it,  because  of  those  **  insidiae  fiidbus 
■"Ktaft,**  the  money  was  to  remain  at  Fidel  is's 
^^diipoaaL 

ifier  Psol's  death,  what  he  had  foreseen  hap- 
^  **Quidam  pestiferi  homines'*  began  to 
lue  objections  to  Fidelis's  appointment.  The 
^  boverer,  of  the  alienation  of  Paul's  pro- 
fMT  frm  the  church  finally  silenced  all  opposi- 
H  ud  the  objectors,  ^  plus  inviti  licet  quam 
f«^  m  pedibos  ejus  prostraTerunt."  Thus  it 
mt  ^oot  that  the  diurch  of  Merida  became 
JKitfftot  superior  in  riches  to  any  in  Spain. 
w  priadpal  events  of  Fidelis's  pontificate — 
Wg  \ht  miracles  out  of  count — appear  to 
hft  beca  the  rebuilding  of  the  episcopal  palace 
tea),  and  the  restoration  of  the  church  of 
iLEslsBa.  The  old  palace  fell  just  after  the 
Bb^  tad  all  his  clergy  had  quitted  it  on  their 
*tf  t«  MaM.  The  new  house  was  made  fiur  more 
iio^  tban  the  old.  Its  pavement  and  walls 
*9i  «bined  with  shining  marbles.  Afterwards 
^c^urek  ofSt.  £aUlia  (see  Prudentius's  &mous 
*>«ftiiDof  its  architecture  in  the  4th  century, 
^^i^pi  Hymn  3)  was  restored  in  a  wonderfal 
Mver,  iod  high  towers  were  added  to  it.  At 
iM,  after  many  marvellous  appearances  of  saints 
■<  n^  Paul  was  warned  by  a  vision,  seen 
M^biioelf  but  by  a  certain  religions  man 
'^  Uwn,  of  his  approaching  death.  Like  St. 
^^etaans  and  St.  Isidore,  he  had  himself  car- 
Mais  the  chmvh,  and  there  distributed  large 
^  to  the  poor,  remitting,  moreover,  all  debts 
^  to  Uo,  and  returning  the  Mvgrajtha  and 


MuKofMS  he  had  received  on  account  of  thenu 
He  died  in  the  church,  and  was  buried  w!  h  his 
predecessor. 

Seven  churches  are  named  as  existing  in  or 
close  to  Merida  in  the  life  of  Fidelis,  and  others 
are  vaguely  mentioned  under  the  general  til  le  of 
basUicae  martyrum.  In  the  early  part  o^  the 
document,  of  which  this  life  forms  a  part,  wt  read 
of  more  than  one  monastery  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Merida,  so  that  the  impression 
left  on  the  mind  is  one  of  the  great  ecclesiaiitical 
importance  of  the  city.  No  such  information 
remainik  to  us  as  to  the  ecclesiasticnl  state  of  any 
other  Spanish  town  under  the  Goths.  {Esp. 
Scujr,  xiii.  176,  350;  Gams,  Khrchemjesch.  von 
Spameny  II.  L  425 :  JBolIand.  AA.  S8.  Feb.  1.) 

TM.  A.  W.] 

FIDELIS  (7),  according  to  the  list  of  Mue- 
linen's  Helvetia  Sacra  (i.  8),  eleventh  bishop  of 
Constance,  elected  a.d.  681  on  the  death  of 
Gangulphus,  and  followed  by  Theobald.  His 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  the  Oallia 
Christiana  (v.  893).  [S.  A.  B.] 

FIDELIS  (8),  an  abbat  living  in  Asturias, 
addressed  by  Elipandus  in  a  letter,  a.d.  785. 
Beatus,  a  monk  of  Asturias,  together  with 
Etherins,  afterwards  bishop  of  Osma,  had  exerted 
themselves  with  success  in  combating  the 
Adoptionist  views,  whereupon  Elipandua,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  Fidelis, 
wherein  he  says  **  that  those  who  do  not  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  adoptive  Son  according 
to  His  humanity,  but  not  according  to  His  divinity, 
are  heretics,"  and,  remarking  on  the  yoathfninesa 
of  Eterius,  compares  Beatus  to  Bonosus  the  Pho- 
tinian,  and  Faustus  the  Manichee,  and  finally  im- 
plores Fidelis  to  root  out  the  Beatian  heresy.  In 
the  second  book  of  his  answer  Beatus  calls  Fidelia 
**frater,"  so  that  though  Elipandus  wrote  to 
him  as  if  he  was  an  Adoptionist,  he  really  held 
the  true  faith ;  he  is  said  to  have  shewn  the 
letter  to  no  other  persons  besides  Beatus  and 
Eterius.  (Frober,  Atcuin,  ii.  587,  591,  585; 
Ceillier,  Aut.  Sacr.  xii.  214.)  [L  D.] 

FIDENTIANUS,  an  African  bishop,  present 
at  the  council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  416.  (Aug. 
Ep.  175.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FIDENTINU8,  Donatist  bishop  of  Gypsaria, 
a  place  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  present  at 
Carth.  Conf.  A.O.  411.  (Man.  Vet.  Don.  p.  409, 
ed.  Oberthfir.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

• 

FIDENTIUS  (1),  Sept.  27,  martyr  under  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian,  a.d.  804,  at  Tudertum,  in 
Umbria.  They  are  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
Cappadocia,  whence  they  came  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  converted.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
persecution  they  were  arrested,  tortured,  and 
delivered  to  the  commander  of  the  first  cohort 
for  execution.  The  rest  of  their  story  b  distorted 
with  legendary  miracles.  {Martj/r.  Ronu  ed. 
Baron. ;  Ferrarius,  Oitalogua  Sandorvm ;  Boll. 
Acta  83.  Sept.  vu.  479-481.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FIDENTIUS  (2),  bishop  and  martyr  with 
twenty  others,  most  probably  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  Fiden- 
tianns,  commemorated  Nov.  15,  in  the  Rom. 
Martyr.  Baronius  would  identify  them  with 
twenty    martyrs    who  suffered    at    Tarsus,   ia 
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Cilicin,  bat  without  any  Bonnd  reason.  In  fact, 
all  the  eridenoe  we  possess  concerning  their  his- 
tory places  them  in  Africa,  and  connects  their 
martyrdom  with  Hippo.  Within  a  century  from 
the  era  of  martyrs,  a.d.  304,  we  find  their  cultut 
firmly  established  at  that  city,  and  honours  so 
lavished  upon  them  as  would  scarcely  be  paid  to 
any  but  local  heroes.  A  splendid  church  had  by 
that  time  been  erected  and  dedicated  under  their 
name;  their  Acts  were  publicly  read  in  the 
church ;  sermons  were  preached  about  them  by 
St.  Augustine  himself;  and  miracles,  as  he  also 
testifies,  were  worked  by  their  power.  Thus  we 
find  by  the  title  of  Augustine's  sermon  148,  on 
the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  that  it  was 
preached  in  the  church  of  the  Twenty  Martyrs, 
at  Hippo,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter. 
Sermons  325  and  326  deal  with  their  faith  and 
constancy  in  sufTering.  They  present  us  with 
the  Yery  words  of  the  magistrate  who  endea- 
vours to  shake  their  resolution,  as  well  as  with 
the  martyrs*  replies,  evidently  drawn  from  the 
official  Acts  preserved  in  the  provincial  registry, 
as  in  the  case  of  Felix  the  reader  of  Abitina 
[Kkltx  (200)].  St.  Augustine  had  a  profound 
belief  in  their  miraculous  powers.  We  therefore 
find  the  Twenty  Martyrs  introduced  in  the  De 
Civit,  Dei,  lib.  xxii.  c  8,  to  prove  that  miracles 
have  not  ceased  since  the  world  believed  in  Christ. 
(Ceillier,  iii.  95  ;  Morcelli,  Afrioa  Christ,  i.  182.) 
[Flobkntius  (48).]  [G.  T.  S.] 

FIDENTIUS  (8),  one  of  the  Donatist 
bishops  who  petitioned  Constantine  that  some 
Gallic  bishops  should  bo  appointed  as  judges  in 
the  case  of  Caecilianus.     (Opt.  i.  22.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FIDENnUS  (4),  bishop  of  Cefala,  in  the  pro- 
consular province  of  Africa;  present  at  the  con- 
ference between  the  Catholics  and  Ariana,  A.D. 
411,  where  he  declared  that  in  his  diocese  there 
was  no  rival  Donatist  bishop ;  for,  as  Valentinian, 
the  deacon  of  the  Donatist  archbishop  Primian, 
added,  one  of  the  same  name  as  the  Catholic 
bishop  had  lately  died  in  that  see.  (Mansi,  iv. 
110,  266 ;  Morcelli,  Afrioa  Christ  i.  133;  Man. 
Vet,  Don,  p.  413,  ed.  Oberthur.)  [L.  D.] 

FIDENTIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Diana  (Zanah),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  north-west  of 
Lambesa  (Ant.  Itin,  34,  3),  present  at  Garth. 
Conf.  A.D.  411.  {Mon,  Vet,  Don,  p.  445,  ed. 
Oberthur.)  [B,  W.  P.] 

FIDENTIUS  («),  DonatUt  bishop  of  Cullita, 
perhaps  Chullu  (el  QuoU),  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Numidia,  present  at  Garth.  Conf.  ▲.D.  411. 
( Jfofi.  Vet,  Don,  p.  404,  ed.  Oberthur.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FIDENTIUS  (7),  bishop  of  Tucci  (MartosX 
one  of  the  suffragans  of  Seville,  from  about  616  to 
about  633.  His  signature  appears  among  those 
of  the  second  council  of  Seville  (619),  at  which 
Isidore  and  Fulgentius  were  present,  and  in  633 
his  vicar,  Centaurus,  signs  for  him  at  the  fnnrth 
council  of  Toledo  in  the  first  place  among  the 
riciirs,  as  representing  the  senior  bishop  of  those 
unable  to  attend  personally.  (Esp,  Sagr,  xii.  389 ; 
Aguirre-Catelani,  iii.  355-385.)         [M.  A.  W.] 

FIDENTIUS  (8),  with  the  consent  of  the 
duke  of  Friuli,  founded  an  episcopal  see  for  him- 
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[  self  at  Castrum  Juliense  (Julia  Camiea,  now 
destroyed),  c.  725,  and  was  followed  in  the  sea 
by  Amator.    (Paulus  Diaoonus,  vi.  51.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A-J 

FIDENTIUS  (9).  In  the  preface  to  the  work 
of  St.  Agobard  against  the  Adoptionist  opinions 
and  writings  of  Felix  of  Urgel,  which  was  composed 
▲.D.  818,  the  author  states  that  his  own  work  is 
really  a  summary  of  the  vrritings  of  others  on 
the  same  point,  amongst  whom  he  mcntionc 
Fidentius,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  otherwise  un* 
known.    {Hist,  LUt  de  la  Iixak>ey  ir,  blZ'i 

[LD.] 

FIDES  (1),  Aug.  1  (Usuardus  and  JUmt. 
Mart,),  June  23  (Notkems),  Sept.  16  {Bas,  Men. 
and  Symeon  Metaphrastes) ;  martyr  with  her 
mother,  Sophia,  and  ber  sisteia,  Spes  and 
Charitas.    [CABiTAa.]  [G.  T.  S.] 

FIDES  (S)  (St.  Faith),  Oct.  6;  rii^n  and 
nuirtyr  at  Agen  in  Aquitaine,  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  under  the  president  Dacian,  304. 
Her  example  encouraged  St.  Ci^rasins  to  endure 
martyrdom.  [Capbasiub.]  (ifufi.  J^ohi.,  Hieit>i>. 
Adonis,  Usuardi,  Notkeri,  Rabani ;  Tillemont,  iv 
543,  752 ;  Surius,  vii.)  Her  name  of  St.  Faita 
was  attached  to  seventeen  churches  in  England 
besides  the  crypt  of  old  St.  Paul's.  In  art  aba 
is  represented  with  a  bundle  of  rods  or  a 
braxen  bed  in  her  handa.  (J.  H.  Parker,  Cb/.  of 
AngL  Ch.  121.)  [a  T.  S.] 

FIDHAIRLE  Ua  Snanaigh,abb«tof  Rathain 
(now  Rahin),  commemorated  Oct.  1.  After  tba 
expulsion  of  St.  Carthach  Mochuda  (May  14) 
from  Rathain  or  Rathin  near  Tnllamore  in  tU« 
King's  County,  about  a.d.  630,  the  plaoa  ^Is 
nearly  out  of  sight  till  Fidhairle  Ua  Suanaigli 
founcu  it  anew,  and  becomes  its  patron.  He  was 
brother  of  Fidhmuine  Ua  Suanaigh  and  Fidhgna 
Ua  Suanaigh ;  also  uterine  brother  of  Dichletha 
OTriallaigh,  of  Aedhan  of  Cloonoghill,  and  of 
Col  man  Ua  Fiachrach  of  Teropleshanbo  (7.  x).\  Ha 
died  A.D.  763  {Ann,  Tig,\  and  is  said  by  Mac  Firbia 
to  have  had  a  church  at  Kinsale,  co.  Cork.  (^Fomr 
Mast,  by  O'Donovan,  A.D.  758,  i.  361 ;  OXkinor, 
Ber,  HSb,  Scriptor,  ii.  256,  iv.  99  ;  Butler,  Zceea 
of  the  Saints,  Oct.  1 ;  MaH,  Done*/,  by  Todd  and 
Reeves,  265.)    [Fidhmuike.]  [J.  G.] 

FIDHBHADHACH  (1),  abbat  of  Bansnr, 
died  A.D.  767  {Four  Mast  A.IK  762;  Ann,  UlU 
A.D.  766.) 

FIDHBHADHACH  («),  Of  Cill-Delge,  now 
Kildalkey,  co.  Meath,  died  A.D.  753.  iFmtr 
Mast.)  [J.G.] 

FIDHBfUINB  (FiMOTNB,  Finhouih,)  Ua 
Suanaigh  of  Raithin  (now  Rabin),  commemorated 
on  May  16.  With  Fidhairle  and  Fidhg»a  bis 
brothers,  he  was  son  of  Fiodhbhadach,  son  of 
Cuduiligh,  descended  from  Fiachra,  son  of  EocH- 
aidh  Muighraheadhoiu,  his  mother  being  Fesr- 
amhla  or  Ferbla,  daughter  of  Dima  Dubh,  of  the 
same  house.  Fidhmuine  died,  according  to  the 
accurate  entry  in  the  Ann,  Tigernach,  in  a.d. 
757.  The  Ann.  Clonmacn,  add  slightly  to  our 
information:  "a.d.  751,  Luanus  alias  Fimoyne 
O'Swanaye  of  Kahin,  died."  He  was  anchoret 
at  Rahin  near  Tullamore  in  the  King's  County, 
and  is  also  designated  by  O'Clcry  (who  :.owcier 
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eiBcallUif  him  mb  of  Cadnilech)  as  of  I&is  ' 
lAkii,  BOW  Eniiisbofne,  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
pkUvB,  00^  Wkklow.  In  the  Scoto-Irish  Kai^ 
adr^tk  Dnmmtmd  Missal  (Bishop  Forbes, 
U  Sottt.  Samtt^  13)  he  is  commemorated  on 
IN  aae  daj  and  called  rmngnin.  [J.  O.] 

FIDI0LU8,  bishop  of  Rennes.  [Fkbbdxolub.] 

FIDOLUS  (popnlarlf  Falb  or  FidelsX  BT., 

yaiA  sad  abbat  at  or  near  Troyes  in  the  6th 

;  ssUrj,  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  the  city 

ffGoBwot    From  his  early  years  he  seemed 

arbd  oat  for  the  serrice  of  God,  and  in  due 

iMi  est«nd  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.    In  an  ex- 

ftttkm  of  IdngTheoderic  asainst  his  native  city 

h  VM  taken  prisoner  with  many  others.    As 

)a  apian  were  returning  with  him  through 

&  tenitorr  of  Troyes,  they  were  met  by  Aven- 

tsaii,  tke  abbat  of  a  monastery  at  or  near  that 

'■^t  vko  had  been  warned  in  a  Tision  to  ransom 

fifejai,  and  adopt  him  into  his  community. 

Ti«ln  pieces  of  gold  was  the  sum  demanded 

ad  paii    i^  his  diligence  and  obedience  in  the 

wirtffy,  Fidolus  strore  to  repay  the  debt. 

iitiae  want  on  he  was  chosen  first  to  be  prior, 

•d  tka,  opoa  the  death  of  Aventinus,  aboat  of 

ir  fevadation.  In  this  office  he  was  remarkable 

If  kii  laeekness  and  austerity,  and  his  pre- 

■astt  sanctity  was    attested    by  numerous 

madtM.    He  is  commemorated  May  16.    This 

vmai  if  from  a  meagre  life,  first  published  by 

^aoRt,  and  afierwuds  more  correctly  by  the 

A^lutfirta.    The  authors  of  the  Histmre  Lit' 

Mnr  dr  la  France  adjudge  it  from  its  style  to 

'^  ^ioae  ef  the  6th  century,  forty  or  fifty  years 

Aff  tk  saint's  death.    Another  life  is  to  be 

faai  b  MaUllon's  Acta  88,  OrtL  8  Bened,  eri- 

Uj  of  a  later  date,  which  amplifies  the  former 

i^toniake  it  incorrect,  as,  for  instance,  where  it 

tata  ai  eootemporary  Theoderic,  the  brother  of 

%wfabcit,  who  was  reigning  in  ▲.D.  596,  and 

fkftiiaBaa,  the  bbhop  of  Troyes  who  was  pre- 

■■t  IS  the  first  eouncU  of  Orleans  in  511.    Who 

iklWderic  of  the  earlier  life  ma?  have  been, 

fcait  dear,  but  prob^ly  he  was  the  eldest  son 

''Vfis  L,  in  which  case  the  expedition  will  be 

'ilBer  that  recorded  in  Greg.  'I'ur.  Hitt,  Franc. 

i^,  er  ijk  14, 15.    The  site  of  Fidolus's  monas- 

%T  a  abo  doubtful,  some  placing  it  at  a  little 

1*n  called  Insula  on  the  Seine,  about    two 

^^m  from  Troyes,  others  within  the  walls  of 

%«,  aad  others  again  in  the  suburbs  of  that 

<^.  vlure  afterwaras  a  church  in  honour  of 

ft-AvntiBas  was  built.     (Boll.  Acta  88  Mai. 

*^'M-  MabilL   Acta   88    OrcL   8  Bened,  L 

9i  Teaiee,  1733 ;    Bouquet,  Recvail  des  His- 

^VR  iiL  406 ;  Bist,  IML  de  la  France,  iu.  415, 

«;  duff.  CkriH.  xiL  531.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

HDUS  (1%  A^can  bishop,  applied  to  Cyprian 
H  Condi,  0  )  ^  complain  of  bishop  Therapins 
^ciif  rcadmitt^  to  lay  communion  a  lapsed 
^bfter,  Victor,  before  due  and  sufficient  penance. 
19  T«  ftate,  and  to  ask  for  an  affirmation  of,  his 
^ttintbat  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptised 
k>%B  tvo  or  three  days  of  their  birth,  alleging 
^  the  law  of  circumcision,  and  stating  that  it 
>K  rt^agaant  to  the  feelings  to  give  the  kiss  of 

tto  a  nrwbom  child.  Cjrprian  replies  to 
fer  the  council  (3rd  Carth.  a.d.  258),  (1) 
•hiuij,  boi  declining  to  reverse  the  action  of 
^■sf««i ;  (2)  diaagreeing  with  Fidus,  both  as 
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to  the  law  and  the  sentiment.  (Cyp.  Ep.  Iut.) 
The  Epistle  very  useful  to  Augustine  in  bis  ooo* 
troversy  with  Pelagians.  [£.  W.  B.] 

FIDUS  (8),  bishop  of  Joppa,  one  of  the  four- 
teen bishops  who  took  pirt  in  the  synod  summoned 
by  £ulogiuS|  metropolitan  of  Caesarea,  at  Dios* 
polis,  A.D.  416,  stigmatized  by  Jerome  as  "a 
miserable  little  synod,"  in  which  Pelagius  was 
acquitted  of  heresy  (Labbe,  ConcU,  ii.  1532 ; 
August,  oonir,  Julian,  c  5).  We  find  Fidus 
afterwards  at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  a.d.  431, 
at  which  he  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Cyril- 
lus,  whose  letter  against  Nestorius  he  declared 
to  be  such  as  might  haye  been  written  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  Himself  (Labbe,  ConciL  ui.  468), 
while  that  of  Nestorius  was  far  removed  from 
the  truth,  and  approached  rery  near  the  evil 
doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samosata  (jbid,  477).  He 
signed  the  sentence  of  deposition  against  Nes- 
torius (ibO,  540),  and  the  anathema  against  any 
who  should  compose  another  creed  {ibid,  690). 
Fidus  visited  the  celebrated. solitary,  St.  Euthy- 
mius,  at  his  laura,  in  company  with  his  nephew 
Fidus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Dor,  and  Anastasius, 
afterwards  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  (Cyrill.  Scy- 
thop.  VUa  8  Eitthym,  c  60.)  [E.  V.] 

FIDUS  (8),  bishop  of  Dor  in  Palaestina  Prima, 
nephew  of  the  preceding.  He,  while  still  a 
lector,  accompanied  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of 
Joppa,  and  Anastasius,  on  a  visit  to  St.  Euthy- 
mius  (Cyrill.  Scythop.  Vita  8  Euthym,  c  60). 
He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Anastasius  imme- 
diately after  he  became  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  458,  was  despatched  to  Euthymius  to  re- 
quest him  to  allow  him  to  visit  him,  and  shew 
the  truth  of  his  prophecies  of  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopate  (Oid.  96).  [Akastasius.]  On 
the  death  of-  EutKymius  he  accompanied  Ana- 
stasius, as  his  deacon,  to  his  obsequies,  and 
was  left  by  him  at  the  laura  to  erect  a  suit- 
able tomb  {jbid,  110,  111).  Having  been  des- 
patched by  Martyrius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to 
Constantinople  with  letters  to  the  emperor  2^no 
and  the  bishop  Acacius  relative  to  the  Aposchis- 
tae,  on  his  vovage  out  he  was  shipwrecked  at 
midnight,  and  having  given  himself^ up  for  lost 
he  saw  a  vision  of  Euthymius,  who  told  him  that 
the  journey  he  proposed  would  bring  no  advan- 
tage to  the  church,  and  that  he  was  to  return 
home,  and  assure  Martyrius  that  the  schismatics 
would  soon  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church. 
He  aUo  commissioned  Fidus  to  convert  his  laura 
into  a  coenobium,  to  be  erected  around  his 
sepulchre  (pjid,  113-115).  In  obedience  to  the 
vision,  with  the  sanction  and  aid  of  the  patriarch, 
he  pulled  down  the  scattered  cells  and  erected 
a  monastery,  of  which  Cyrillus  gives  a  lengthened 
description  (ibid,  116-121),  which  was  d^icated 
with  great  pomp  by  Martyrius,  a.d.  484  (ibid, 
122).  In  that  or  the  followinig  year,  Fidus 
became  bishop  of  Dor  (ibid.).  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  He  died  before  A.D.  518.  (Le 
Quien,  Or,  Christ  iii.  575.)  [E.  V.] 

FIGULUS,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  known 
only  from  the  citations  by  Smaragdus  abbat  of 
Saint  Mihel  (9th  century)  in  his  sermons  on  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  year,  which  are 
abridgments  of  the  writings  of  twenty  fathers  of 
the  church.  Between  Isidore  of  Seville  and  Bede 
he  places  Figulus ;  perhaps  the  name  is  corrupted* 
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{ffUt,  Liit.  de  h  France,  ir.  444 ;  CeiUier,  AuL 
8aor.  xiL  356.)  [I..  D.] 

FILACRIUS  (HiLARius),  bishop  of  Kerara, 
5.'>2.  For  his  tombstone  and  epitaph,  see  Cappel- 
letti.  (Cappelletti,  Le  Ckme  iTItaUa,  xir.  447 ; 
UghelU,  Ital,  Saor,  ir.  693.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FILBBITH,  bishop  of  London.  [Eadbkbht.] 

FILEAS  (Usnard.  Mart.  Feb.  4),  bishop  of 
Thmnis.    [Philbab.]  [C.  H.] 

FILETU8,  apparitor  to  the  office  of  the 
court  of  Africa,  mentioned  in  the  histor}  of 
Carth.  Conf.  a.d.  411.  (Jfoii.  Vet,  IXm.  p.  344, 
ad.  Oberthttr.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FILIANU8,  fifth  bishop  of  Soissons.  (^off. 
ChrisL  ix.  332.)  [R.  T.  8.] 

FILIABGIU8,  bishop,  who  subscribed  the 
third  council  of  Aries  in  461.  (Isid.  Merest,  in 
Pat.  Lat.  cxxx.  882.)  [C.  H.] 

FnJBERTUS  (Alcnin,  Carm.  76,  Off.  ii. 
212,  ed.  Froben),  abbat  and  founder  of  the 
monasterj  of  Jumi^ges.    [PmLTBEBTUa.] 

rc.  H.J 

FILIMIBUS  (FiLMiBUB),  bishop  of  Lamego 
tn  Lnsitania,  signing  the  acts  of  the  eighth  coandl 
of  Toledo  in  653,  and  of  the  tenth  in  656.  (Esp, 
Sagr.  xiv.  158 ;  Agnirre-Catalani,  iii.  448,  iv. 
158.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

FILLAN,  with  Felan,  Filan,  and  Phillan, 
seems  to  be  the  Scotch  form  of  the  Irish  Faelan, 
and  the  person  so  named  at  Strathfillan  was  no 
doobt  an  Irishman,  yet  as  his  legend  is  purely 
Scotch,  and  his  name  of  St.  Fillan  is  associated 
with  a  memorable  epoch  in  Scotch  history,  it 
seems  best  to  treat  him  under  this  designation. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness,  however,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  two  Irish  saints  of  the  same 
name  had  their  churches  in  Perthshire,  Tix. : 
Faelan  Amlobhar,  of  Rath-erann  (June  20), 
whose  dedication  is  at  St.  Fillan's  in  the  parish 
of  Comrie,  at  the  east  end  of  Loch  Earn, 
[Faelan,  (1)],  and  Faelan  Maosgna  or  Moescna 
who  is  the  present  St.  TiUan  of  St.  Fillan's 
in  the  quaad  $acra  parish  of  Strathfillan, 
which  is  part  of  the  extensiTe  parish  of  Killin. 
His  legend  is  given  iu  Brev.  Aberdon,  (Prop.  SS. 
pars  hyem.  ff.  xxyi.-Tii.),  and  quoted  at  length 
by  BUhop  Forbes  (KoL  Soott.  Saints,  342-43). 
The  Bollondists  {Acta  88.  Jan.  9,  tom.  i. 
594-95)  have  a  notice,  *<  De  8.  Filano  sire  Felano 
Abbate  in  Scotia,"  mostly  taken  from  Camerarius 
and  Boethius,  with  the  Chron.  P<uel,  and  Brw. 
Aberd,  Colgan  {Acta  88  49)  has  a  memoir 
similarly  compiled ;  so  also  Baring-Gould  (^Lioe$ 
of  the  Sainta,  Jan.  9,  L  127-28) ;  and  O'Hanlon 
{frith  i&imis,  L  134-44)  derotes  to  hU  Ufe  an 
article  of  three  chapters,  and  treats  it  with 
great  fulness  and  lucidity. 

Fillan  was  a  son  of  F eradach,  or  Feriath,  ef 
the  race  of  Fiatach  Finn,  by  Kentigema,  daughter 
4>f  Ccllaeh  Cnalann,  king  of  Leinster.  The  date  of 
Fillan  is  very  doubtful,  as  his  legend  is  eridently 
full  of  anachronisms,  introduced  in  order  to  mag- 
nify the  saint.  The  BoUandists  follow  Camera- 
rius in  placing  him  in  the  7th  century,  and 
Colgan  suggests  the  beginning  of  the  9th,  but 
the  middle  of  the  8th  seems  Uie  most  probable 


date  for  his  death.  His  chief  dedications  were  at 
Killin  and  Strathfillan,  where  his  memory  was 
cherished  and  miraculous  gifts  xealously  resorted 
to,  specially  in  mental  diMasea,  till  eren  a  lata 
date  (iVoo.  8oc  Ant,  3caL  new  ser.  ir.  259  sq.). 
His  care  is  shewn  at  Pittenween,  Fifeshira ;  hia 
name  is  found  corrupted  in  Killellan,  near  Loch- 
alsh,  in  Ross-shire,  and  Killallan,  an  old  parish 
in  Renfrewshire;  and  his  wells  in  other  places 
may  mark  dedications.  (For  his  dedications,  sea 
Bp^  Forbes,  Kal,  8cott,  Samts,  844-46;  OUan- 
lon,  Irish  8amts,  I  139.)  There  are  three  of 
St.  Fillan's  relica  of  special  interest,  via.  hit 
arm,  bells,  and  crosier,  (a)  The  esUmataoa  in 
which  St.  Fillan  was  held  in  Sootlaad  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  part  he  was  supposed  to 
take  in  procuring  for  the  Scots  the  rictorj 
at  Bannockbum,  he  and  his  arm  barii^  beea 
specially  venerated  before  the  battle,  aa  related 
in  Bolleaden's  Bosoe,  ii.  390  sq.,  and  as  attested 
by  the  subsequent  gifts  to  St.  Fillan  at  the  priory 
built  and  dedicated  to  St.  Fillan  at  Strathfillan 
(Uist.  J<mm,  Arch,  u.  213-4;  Proc  Soo.  Amt^ 
Soot.  xii.  122  sq.).  (&)  The  Coygeracfa,  Quigerach, 
Quigrich,  or  Pastoral  Staff  of  St.  Fillan,  which 
was  carefully  preserved  till  a  recent  date  at 
Killin  in  the  custody  of  the  hereditary  keepers 
named  Dewar,  who  had  it  by  regular  infeftinenty 
and  who  carried  it  with  them  to  Canada,  haa 
been  brought  back  to  Scotland,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Museum  of  the  Sooety 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  on  March  22,  1877, 
when  the  late  Dr.  John  Stuart,  secretary  of  the 
society,  read  a  long,  learned,  and  very  interest^ 
ing  paper  on  St.  Fillan's  crosier  and  oo  hia 
legend  generally.  (For  the  literature  of  the 
Coygerach,  see  Proc  Soo.  Ant.  Soot,  ii  12-6,  iii. 
pt.  iL  233-34,  xiL  121,  122  sq. ;  SpakL  O. 
Misodl.  Ui.  pp.  xxi.  237 ;  Wilson,  Prtk.  Amu 
Soot.  664-65 ;  Reeves,  Adanmam,  36^-67 ; 
Archodol.  Soot,  iiu  289;  C.  Innes,  Skgt.  Ear, 
Soot.  Hist.  389-94, 623-24 ;  Black  Book  of  Ta^ 
mouth,  xxxv.-vii ;  Chambers,  SncydcpaedtOy  iv. 
324-25,  and  Book  of  Days,  I  78-9;  Bee  Priory 
Tsi.  May,  IxxL)  (o)  There  are  two  fiimous 
bells  of  St.  Fillan,  vis.  the  Bnidhean  at  Strowaa, 
and  the  bell  which  was  stolen  by  an  Knglish 
traveller  in  1798  from  the  gravestone  on  which 
it  had  lain  frY>m  time  immemorial  in  the  church- 
yard of  Strathfillan,  Perthshire,  and  after  being 
out  of  sight  for  seventy  yean  was  recovered  bf 
the  Ute  Bishop  Forbes  of  Brechin,  and  the  earl 
of  Balcarrea  in  1869,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the 
above-named  Museum,  Edinburgh.  {Proc  Soc 
Ant.  Soot.  L  18-22,  viU.  265-76 ;  Oid  StaL  Aoc 
Soot.  xvii.  977-78;  Wilson,  Pmh.  Awn,  Scat, 
345-6,  662-^3.)  [J.  G.] 

FILLEXJLybialiop  of  Rouen.  [Flavius  (6).] 
FILMIBUS^  bishop  of  Lamego.  [Fujmirci^ 

FIL(X3ALXJ8v    FUBIUS    DIONYSIUS, 

calligrapher  to  pepe  Damasus.  The  Damasiae 
inscriptions  in  the  catacombs  are  formed  in 
letters  of  peculiar  beauty,  so  that  «  fragment 
bdonging  to  one  of  them  can  be  eaaUy  recog- 
nised (see  VoL  I.  p.  784).  What  U  known  as  the 
liberian  catalogue  of  the  popes  formed  part  of  m 
collection  made  in  the  year  354>  the  ornamented 
title-page  of  which  bore  the  inscription  **  Furiaa 
Dionysius    Filocalus     Utulavit."       Mwmmsfi 


FILOLOaUS 

(H^er  dm  Chrmographm  vom  Jahre  854 ; 
Ji^imOugen  der  kdnigl.  SScht.  Oetellschaft, 
I  m  identified  the  writer  with  the  artist  of  « 
Itea^  &«gment  preserved  at  the  Vatican, 
•Smbh  Fnrius  Dion."  All  potdbilitjr  of  donbt 
Turrmoved  m  1856  by  the  ditcorery  (De  Rossi, 
lau  SMtrrtmeoj  L  116)  of  the  epitaph  of  pope 
iacMvi,  eading — 

Saaril  Farttts  Dionyrios  FHocalns, 

[DuBisi  Boi,  De  /ZoMt]  pappse  cattor  stqne 
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Ik  Bon!  pra  the  name  Filocalian  to  the  colleo- 
t»a  just  mentioned,  objecting  to  Mommsen's 
•leggnation  by  the  year  354  on  the  ground  that 
riutinu  done  in  that  year  was  in  substance  the 
rrproiiaction  of  a  work  made  tmenij  years 
prrriotsly.  [See  ChbonicA  HOBOSII.]     [Q.  S.] 

nLOLOCinS  (Philolooids),  bishop  of 
iiinaetam,  the  capital  of  Byzacene,  present  at 
CtftJt  Conf.  AJ>.  411.  (Jfon.  Vet,  Don,  p.  403, 
•L  Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

nLTEBIUS,  a  Gallic  bishop  (see  unknownX 
B  «Qi  ef  those  to  whom  the  letter  of  pope  Celes* 
tae,ai  behalf  of  Prosper  and  Hilary,  is  addressed. 
{Callier,  Arf.  &c.  x.  277.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

FILTI06US,  bishop  of  Agffer  in  the 
Bnaeene  prorince  of  Africa,  one  of  the  Catholic 
ha^if  lummoned  to  Carthage  for  a  conference 
Tit^  the  Arians  by  the  Vandal  king  Hunnefic, 
^  mbaequently  banished  a.d.  484.  He  is  iden- 
tiii«i  hj  some  with  Fusculus,  one  of  the  bishops 
■b  were  severely  beaten  by  Hunneric  before 
tkeir  banishment.  (Victor  Vit.  de  Pers,  Vandil, 
•Lili  NO.  ad.  57 ;  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  Iviii. ; 
Ifafcdli,  Afnca  ChritL  i,  72.)  [L.  D.] 

FILUMENTJS,  a  Donatist,  perhaps  a  bishop, 
•^  sfter  the  decision  of  the  Roman  Court  of 
h^airy  in  faronr  of  Caecilianus,  requested  the 
Bpifor  that  he  should  be  detained,  for  peace' 
ab,  at  Breada,  while  Eunomius  and  Olympias 
va«  despatched  to  Africa  to  ascertain  the  true 
MNttioa  of  the  rival  parties.  (VoL  I.  368 ;  Opt. 
i  23.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

miOTNE.    [FiDHXuniK.] 

FIKAN,  FINNAN.  This  name  assumes  a 
pBt  Tsriety  of  forms,  and,  being  radically  the 
^tiiatire  of  Finn  (white),  is  the  Irish  equiva- 
Mt  df  the  Latin  albinos.  It  is  found  as  Finan, 
faBB,  Finncn,  Finden,  Flnnia,  Finian,  Finnian, 
Iai£aa«  either  simply  or  with  a  Latin  termina- 
fa«:  tbere  is  also  Finnio,  Vinnio,  and  Vinnianns, 
teTkich  tJK  Scotch  add  Wynnin,  the  lUlian 
Fcyiu  sad  Frigidian,  and  the  Irish  Findbarr  or 
rffisttarr.  It  was  a  faronrite  name  in  Irish 
It^Ktidsm.    fFunoAH,  FamiAV,  and  Wriff- 

13.] 

(1)  Sen  of  Eranoan,  is  commemorated  In  the 
^  Kalendan  on  Feb.  12,  having  died  A.D.  676 
Urn,  TV).  CConor  (Rer.  m.  Scriptar.  iv. 
*>L*)  Meka  to  identify  him  with  that  St.  Fiuan, 
^''••idier  of  Christ,  who,afler  being  present 
Atbt  baUle  of  Dmim-ceatt,  A.D.  563,  **  blame- 
^  led  the  life  of  an  anchoret  for  many  years 
*v  Dvrow,**  and  survived  to  tell  St.  Adamnan 
(It  Cotwb.  L  c  49)  the  evenU  of  the  battle. 
^  nvieatly  the  dates  will  not  admit  of  this, 
^  Dr.  Reeves  (Adamnan^  96)  seems  to  prefer 


Colgan*s  suggestion  (Tr.  Tkawn,  380  n.  i<^  that 
the  anchoret  was  Finan  Lobhar.  (CVHanlon,  Irisk 
Saints,  ii.  505 ;  Mart,  Doneg,  by  Todd  and  Reetes, 
47  ;  Kelly,  Cai.  Ir.  Saints,  xv.;  Foitr  Mast,  by 
O'Donovan,  L  284  n. '.) 

(8)  Son  of  Fergna,  Oct.  4,  disciple  of  St. 
Fintan  of  Clonenagh.  (Colgan,  Acta  SS.  352» 
c  19 ;  CyHanlon,  Irish  Saints,  U.  518,  588.) 

(8)  Son  of  Pipan,  of  Rath,  conunemorated 
Nov.  25.  He  was  son  of  Pipan,  son  of  AmaU 
gaidh,  of  the  race  of  Conal  Gulban ;  he  thus  was 
brother  of  St.  Failbhe  (Mar.  22),  who  died  A.D. 
679,  the  eighth  abbat  of  lona.  His  church  was 
at  Rath  or  Tempul-Ratha,  in  Cinel-Conaill,  and 
is  now  known  as  Raymunterdoney,  in  the  county 
of  Donegal  (Colgan,  Acta  SS,  46,  c.  1,  and  Tr» 
Thaum,  380  n.  »•»,  481  n.  *»,  490  n.  •• ;  Reeves. 
Adamnan,  376,  who  says  he  is  locally  called 
Peenan). 

(4)  Son  of  Rimhidh,  bishop,  commemorated 
on  Jan.  8.  Of  this  person  no  partioulars  are 
known,  and  yet  he  must  have  been  one  of  much 
importance,  as  he  is  mentioned  in  all  the  Irish 
Annals  and  Martyrologies ;  he  died  A.D.  660 
(Ann,  Tig.).  At  A.D.  656,  the  Ann,  Ctonmacn, 
calls  him  *'  Fynian  mac  Rivea  Bnshop."  Htf 
may  possibly  be  the  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  who 
is  commemorated  on  the  following  day,  and  died 
in  the  year  661  [Finan  (7)].  (O'Hanlon,  Irish 
Saints,  i.  133,  144  )  Mart.  Donisg,  by  Todd  and 
Reeves,  11;  Skene,  Chron,  Picts  and  Soots,  lU 
250,  347.) 

(6)  Cam,  of  Ceann-Eitigh,  now  Kmnitty^ 
There  are  three  lives  of  this  saint  mentioned  by 
Hardy  {Descrip.  Cat,  i,  127-28,  788).  Bom  at 
Corca  Duibhne,  now  Corkaguiny,  in  Kerry, 
he  was  early  associated  with  St.  Brendan 
(May  6)  of  Clonfert,  whose  pupil  he  is  sai^ 
to  have  been,  and  with  St.  Sensli  (Mar.  1-8)  of 
Iniscathy  or  Scattery  Island,  to  whom  ha 
appears  to  have  been  related.  He  belongs  to 
the  6th  century,  and  his  monastery  is  believed 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  northern  pirates* 
But  a  bee-hive  house  of  Cyclopean  style  preserves 
the  memory  of  his  sojourn  in  Kerry;  it  'Ms 
situated  on  Church  Island,  in  Lough  Lee  or 
Curraun  Loagh,  on  the  boundary  of  the  baronies 
of  Iveragh  and  Dunkerrin,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  and  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Derrynane 

abbey,ili  Irish  4>0|11C  Tb)0t)4|n,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  saint."  His  name  is  also  pre<* 
served  in  Rahinnane,  Finan's  rath  or  fort,  now 
a  townland  near  Ventry.  (Petrie,  Round  Towers, 
130-1 }  Proa.  Bay,  Ir.  Acad.  viii.  430  j  Colgan, 
Acta  SS.  525,  c.  20,  529  n.  ><,  534,  c  27,  540 
n.  *»,  and  TV*.  ITuium.  380  n.  >•»  j  Joyce,  Irish 
Names  of  Places,  3rd  ed.  148:  Nicolson,  Ir* 
Hist,  Ubr.  46.) 

(6)  Lobhar  (The  Leper),  of  Swords,  Mar.  16. 
The  BoUandisU  (Acta  SS,  Mart.  16,  tom.  ii. 
439-42)  give,  after  a  learned  commentary  as 
preface,  a  life  of  St.  Finan  (communicated  by 
Henry  Fitzsimon,  but  belonging  to  the  11th 
century).  He  was  a  native  of  Ely  O'Carrol, 
in  King's  County,  and  flourished  after  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century.  He  is  connected  with 
four  Irish  dedications ;  (a)  Swords,  near  Dublin. 
(6)  Innisfallen,  an  Island  in  Lough  Lein  or  the 
lower  Lake  of  Killamey,  in  Kerry,  (a)  Ard- 
tinan,  in  the  county  of  Tipperuy;    he    has 
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probably  given  bis  name  also  to  KilBnane,  in 
Limerick,  where  his  well  remains  and  his  festival 
was  celebrated,  (d)  Clonmore ;  prokibly  the 
Clonmore  in  Carlow.  (Colcan,  Acta  88.  215, 
276-77,  627-28,  and  2V.  Thaum.  349,  400,  404, 
451  n.  ••,  490  n.  »•,  509,  c  7 ;  Lanigan,  Eocl. 
Hist.  Ir.  ii.  c.  11,  §  10,  iii.  c  18,  §  3  ;  Reeves, 
Adamnan,  279;  Ware,  Ir.  Ant  c  26;  Mm. 
Bib.  60,  68 ;  Joyce,  Irish  Names  of  Places,  3 
ed.  147-48,  2  ser.  78.  In  Scotland  he  had  dedi- 
cations at  Elan  Finan  or  Sunart,  Argyleshire; 
Mochrum,  Wigtonshire ;  Migvie,  Aberdeenshire ; 
Abersnetheck  in  Monymusk,  Aberdeenshire ;  and 
perhaps  KilBann,  Argyleshire,  but  some  count 
Finan  of  Lindisfame,  its  patron.  In  the  Dunkeld 
Litony  he  is  called  Finnanach  among  the '  holy 
bishops,  or  Finnane  in  the  list  of  holy  abbats. 
(Bp.  Forbes,  Kal.  8cott.  Saints,  pp.  Iviii.  Ix.  347 ; 
C.  Innes,  Orig.  Par.  Soot,  it  14-5,  49,  199.) 

[J.  G.] 
FINAN  (7)  (FiNANUB,  Finnan),  a  monk  of 
Hii,  or  lona,  who  succeeded  Aidan,  in  A.D.  652,  as 
bishop  of  Lindisfame.     He  was  ordained  in  Scot- 
land, according  to  the   rite  of  the  Columban 
ohurch,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  was  sent 
to   Lindisfame   when  the  vacancy  took   place. 
Finan  rebuilt  the  church  **  more  Scottorum,*'  and 
made  it  worthy,  as  Bede  says,  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
bishc^ric.     The  standard  was  not  a  high  one. 
The  church  was  constructed  only  of  oaken  planks, 
thatched  with  reeds.    This  was  afterwards  dedi- 
cated by  archbishop  Theodore  in  honour  of  St. 
Peter.     (Bed.  iii.  25 ;  Symeon,  ff.  E.  D.  L  4.) 
Aidan  and   Finan   had  under  their  charge  the 
whole  of  North  umbria.    The  mission  of  arch- 
bishop Paulinus  came  to  an  end  in  a.d.  633,  and, 
after- a  brief  inten*al,  the  monks  of  Hii  stepped 
in,  and  worked  the  neglected  diocese.     Lindis- 
fame was  selected  to  be  the  seat  of  the  bishopric 
instead  of  York,  because  it  was  nearer  to  Hii, 
and  in  its  situation  was  the  counterpart  of  that 
island.     The  missionaries  also  had  a  fuller  scope 
there  for  their  ascetic  life  than  they  could  have 
found  in  the  old  Roman  capital.    The  system 
carried  out  at  Lindisfame  was  that  of  Columba 
at   Hii.     The   monastery  was  governed   by  an 
abbat,  selected  by  the  bishop,  with  the  consent  of 
the  brethren,  and  all  the  clergy  inside  and  outside 
the  monastery,  including  the  bishop,  observed 
the   monastic  rule.     (Bed.    Vita   Cuth.   c.    16; 
Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  ii.  157-159.)   The  system 
was  then  at  its  best.     Missionary  exertion  ex- 
tended far  and  wide,  and  its  fruits  were  visible 
in  the  numbers  who  were  baptized  and  educated, 
in  the  churches  that  were  built,  in  the  monas- 
teries which  were  founded  and  endowed.    (Bed. 
H.  E.  iii.  3.) 

Finan  had  two  great  musionary  snccesMs  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Northnmbria.  Peada, 
son  of  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  sought  the  hand  of 
Alchfleda,  a  daughter  of  Osuiu  of  Northumbria. 
Osuiu  made  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the 
suitor  and  his  people  the  condition  of  his  consent 
to  the  union.  Peada  assented,  being  chiefly  in- 
fluenced by  Alchfrid,  Osuiu's  son,  who  was 
already  his  brother-in-law.  He  was  baptised 
therefore  by  Finan,  with  all  his  suite,  in  one  of 
the  royal  vills  near  the  Tyne.  Bede  calls  it  Ad 
Miirumt  which  is  probably  Benwell.  Four  priests, 
Ced't,  Adda,  Betti,  and  Diuma,  went  back  with 
Peada  as  missionaries.  Of  these,  Diuma  was 
ordained  afterwards  by  Finan,  m  the  first  bishop  | 


of  the  miJ-English  and  Merda.  (IT.  R  ii.  21.) 
The  special  connexion  between  Northnmbria  sod 
Mercia,  in  addition  to  the  over-brdship  of  Oiuo, 
contributed  largely,  no  donbt,  to  this  religiou< 
victory.  Another  triumph  followed.  Sigekrt, 
king  of  the  East  Saxons,  was  converted  to  Chri»> 
tianlty  by  Osuiu,  and  was  also  baptised  by  Fmao 
at  Ad  Murwn,  Sigebert  asked  for  missiooshoi, 
and  Cedd  was  sent  to  him  from  Merda.  Od  one 
occasion,  when  Cedd,  who  had  been  a  monk  of 
Lindisfame,  returned  home  to  confer  with  Kinsn 
his  superior,  his  old  master,  pleased  with  his 
success,  sent  for  two  other  prelates  aiui  ordained 
him  bUhop.     {E.  E.  iii.  22.) 

Finan  was  of  course  a  rigorous  obserrei  of  thi 
Columban  method  of  observing  Easter.  WbeDerer 
anyone  came  into  Northumbria  from  Fra&oe  oi 
Kent,  Finan  invariably  heard  that  hs  practici 
was  at  variance  with  the  Roman  usage.  Tber« 
were  some  in  Northumbria  who  upheld  that  nte, 
such  as  James  the  Deacon,  whom  Paolinns  hail 
left  behind  him,  queen  Eanfleda  with  her  chap 
Iain  and  suite,  and,  notably,  an  ecclesiastic  of  tb« 
name  of  Ronan,  who,  although  a  Soot  by  birth 
had  learned  in  France  or  Ituy  the  incomctoesi 
of  the  Northumbrian  practice.  With  Fuiac, 
Ronan  had  many  an  argument  on  the  subject 
but  in  vain.  Bede  says  that  Finan  had  a  **  feroi 
animus,**  which  was  impervions  to  reason.  {B 
E.  iii.  25.) 

Finan  died  on  the  81st  Angost,  A.a  661 
There  is  a  notice  of  him  m  the  Acta  8S.  Feb.  iii 
21,  founded  chiefly  upon  Bed«.  See  also  Col 
gan's  Acta  SS.  Uibemiae,  i.  357  ;  Hardy's  Cats 
logue,  i.  pt.  1,  259 ;  and  Forbes's  Lites  of  tk 
Scottish  Saints,  348-9.  Finan's  opposition  U 
Rome  deprived  him  of  a  place  in  the  Remsi 
calendar.  He  is  to  be  found,  however,  in  the  oli 
Scottish  lists,  and  there  is  a  notice  of  him  in  thi 
Aberdeen  Breviary.  [J.  R.] 

FINAN  (8),  abbat  of  Clones,  In  the  baroay  a 
Dartry,  co.  Monaghau,  succeeded  Noada,  aj>.  751 
and  died  a.d.  778  {Four  Maai.  ajk.  773 ;  Aan 
Ult.  A.D.  777).  [J.  G.]! 

FINBAB.    [Babbt  and  Finhbhab.] 

FINBIL,  abbess  of  Clnain-Broaalgfa,  do^ 
Clonbronay,  in  the  barony  of  Clonard,  co.  Len| 
ford,  succeeded  Ellbrigh  in  785  as  the  fifth  abbe<i 
and  died  in  809  {Fowr  Mast.  AJ>.  804 ;  Ana.  Ut\ 
A.D.  808).  [J.  0.] 

FINCAN,  FINCANA  (FnrcAms,  FnrrAir-i 
FaiNSEOA),  Oct.  13,  daughter  of  St.  DonaM  \ 
the  Glen  of  Ogilvie,  in  For&rshire ;  probably  i 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  She  is  tlj 
patron  saint  of  Echt,  Aberdeenshire,  and  perhaj 
has  given  her  name  to  Kilfinlchea  in  Moll,  | 
Argyleshire  (C  Innes,  Orig.  Par.  SoetL  n.  pt. 
314),  but  Dr.  Reeves  {Adanman,  66)  thinks  S 
Finchan  has  a  preferable  claim.  (Dpmp»t<| 
Hist.  Eccl.  Oent.  Soot.  L  278 ;  Canoeianus,  \ 
Soot.  Fort.  168;  Boethins,  Scot.  Hist.  ix.  c  ii 
Viete  Dioc.  Aberd.  636 ;  Bp.  Forb«s^  £al.  Sod 
Saints,  135,  164,  214,  239,  347.  [J.  0.| 

FINCHAN  (FlNDCHAN,  FlNKCRAir),  co\ 
memorated  Mar.  11.  In  the  Irish  kalends 
there  are  five  saints  of  this  name,  and  I 
Mart.  Tallaght  calls  the  one  commemorated 
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i^oarhaa  of  lon^  -  continaed  snfieringii.*' 
Faeba  lud  come  with  St.  Columba  from 
iniud,  and  «>  approved  hinLself  as  to  be  made 
"rtmer  ot'  the  monastery  at  Artchain  in  Tiree. 
T^  ke  roled  pmdently  for  some  years,  till 
Mormas  ^  Ireland  he  met  with  Aedh  Dubh, 
1  aotoriouly  cruel  and  bloody  man.  When 
TiKiiu  came  back  to  Artchain  he  had  Aedh 
nth  him,  haring,  as  is  said  by  Colgan,  induced 
i«ik  to  gire  op  the  royal  crown  for  the  monk's 
^  cL  So  high  was  hi&  opinion  of  his  penitent, 
uu  ia  the  coorat  of  time  he  sent  for  a  distant 
Mtfp  to  hare  him  ordained,  and  laid  his  right 
^  open  the  head  of  Aedh  along  with  the  ordain- 
is^  bi^'a.  This  sacrilegious  ordination  was 
K^T  denounced  by  St.  Columba.  Finchan 
Tt^  ovt  the  stain  of  his  crime  by  suffering, 
^  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  (Colgan, 
:a  nam,  346,  c  36,  379  n.  '•,  426,  c.  97,  490 
L^503,  eoL  1 ;  Lanigan,  EccL  ffut.  Ir.  ji.  c 
|I^ §  U;  Reeres,  JBod,  Antiq.  279,  and  Adammaoi^ 
%>-ll,  with  the  elaborate  notes  on  the  whole 
pncftiarB;  Todd,  St.  Patrick,  7-10;  KeUy,  Col, 
ir.  Smdi,  93;  Bp.  Forbes,  Kal,  Scott,  Saints, 
i^'-S;  Skeae,  Celt.  Soot,  ii.  94,  130;  Haddan 
oi  Stobbs,  OotmcOt,  <fc.  ii.  pt.  i.  107.)  HU 
tm  is  found  in  Kilfinichen  or  Killinchine,  in 
t>«  slaad  of  Mull,  and  his  chair  is  pointed 
«ti  &b«re  the  church ;  his  Scotch  name  is  St. 
rjk,  aad  under  that  designation  Bendochy, 
^ctUirc,  ia  dedicated  to  him.  (C.  Innes,  Orig, 
^».&8t  ii.  pt.  i.  314;  Old  Stat.  Ace,  Soot, 
El.  Jt2,  359;  New  Stat,  Ace.  Soot.  Argyle, 
2M7;  Reeret,  Adamnan,  66,  145;  Scott. 
ft^  EccL  8coL  vi.  pt,  I  93  i  Bp.  Forbes,  Kal, 
SiA  Smtf,  347-4«-)  [J.  G.] 

nSCHELL  (FlKCHKAU^FlNNOHEALL,  FlNN- 

«Hi*  FnfDCHR,  Finncub)  was  commemorated 
«  SBihh-Goaire,  now  Sliere-Gory,  a  mountain- 
w  fetfict  in  the  barony  of  Clankee,  co.  Cavan, 
nitt.  25,  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  She  may 
»*  fe  the  Fincheall,  rirgin,  of  April  24.  {Hart. 
^«?.  by  Todd  and  Reeres,  27,  421 ;  Mart, 
'M  ta  EeUy,  CaL  Iri$h  Saints,  xiiL ;  (XHanlon, 
hA  SsiHts,  I  437.)  [J.  0.] 

nifCHD  (FiNNCHU,  FlHKCEUA,  FiNNCHUOX 
*s  ^  l^ogh,  of  Brigown,  commemorated  Nov. 
^  Hit  Life  in  Irish  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
^f'rCviky  lUagkf  a  MS.,  now  better  known  as 
t*!  Bwk  of  Limore,  Finchu  was  baptized  by 
^  Ailbbe,  was  a  pupU  of  St.  Comgall  (May  10), 
^  *«  •rren  years  in  the  abbacy  of  Bangor 
■o  St.  CongalL,  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
^»  mch  in  the  Irish  Annals,  and  Sillanns  or 
inaii  is  given  (Colgan,  Acta  S8.  423  ;  Mart. 
^  Feb.  28)  as  St.  Comgall's  immediate 
*"«wi.  His  name  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
Mr  Choa,  with  the  surname  Finn,  and  by 
^^^spoation  Finnchua.  His  life  was  one  of 
♦if*^  austerity  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
"I  ^  age  or  Uie  ideas  of  a  later  date  (Mart. 
^-  bf  Todd  and  Reeves,  317-19 ;  Reeres, 
^'lAtd.  381,  referring  to  Fleming,  Coll.  Sac. 
■W)^  In  the  Fekre  of  Aenfjus  he  is  said  to  hare 
■^  at  Croich,  co.  Monaghan,  but  bb  chief 
**^*a«  was  at  Bri-gobhann,  now  Brigown,  near 
''"BOT,  in  the  baronies  of  Condons  and  Clan- 
I^«.  Cork.  {Book  of  ObiU,  C.  C  Jhibl-n, 
frluDT^r.  182.)  [J.G.] 

nxCON  (Sisoos,  Ann.  Tig.  a.d.  757),  abbat 
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of  Lismore,  co.  Waterford,  died  AD.  757.    (Ann, 
UU,  A.D.  756.)  [J.  G.j 

FIN6AL  (FinqhalX  of  Lismore,  co.  Water- 
ford,  died  A.D.  746  {Ann,  Tig,;  Four  Mast.  a.d. 
741 ;  Ann,  UU.  A.D.  745).  [J.  G.] 

FINGAB  (Gwiif EAB,  Wtnner),  ST.,  an  Irish 
saint  who  gare  his  name  to  the  parish  of  Gwinear, 
close  to  the  Havle  estuary  in  Cornwall.  There 
is  a  "  passio  "  of  him  and  his  sister  Piala,  falsely 
attributed  to  St.  Anselm.  (Migne,  Anselm,  ii. 
326-334.)  It  was  written  at  the  request  of 
some  member  of  St.  Fingar's  church,  perhaps  in 
the  12th  century,  the  age  of  religious  biographies 
and  commemorative  legends.  It  is  quite  nn* 
historical,  except  perhaps  so  far  as  the  names 
are  concerned.  The  name  Gwinear  gives  the 
Cymric  form  of  the  word  meaning  "white," 
which  in  Irish  is  Finn.  The  legend  makes 
Fingar  to  be  one  of  St.  Patrick's  converts  in 
Ireland,  a  son  of  king  Clito,  who  in  anger  drives 
him  out,  and  he  flies  to  Brittany.  After 
returning,  he  agaiu  sets  out  with  his  sister 
Piala,  and  lands  in  the  port  of  Hayle,  where 
they  suffer  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  king 
Theodoric«  and  a  sacred  fountain  still  marks  the 
spot.  This  may  have  taken  place  about  450.  (See 
the  Acta  Sanctorum,  23  March,  iii.  456-59,  and 
supplem.  144;  Hardy's  Catalogue  of  Materials, 
i.  59,  No.  167.)  It  is  possible  that  a  different 
life  was  seen  by  Leland.  {Itin,  ed.  1744,  vol.  iil. 
fol.  4.)  [C.  W.  B.] 

FINGINN  (FiNGHiN),  son  of  Fiachra,  has 
his  obit  given  in  the  Irish  Annals  at  ▲.D.  612 
{Ann.  7^.;  Four  Mast,  A.D.  614;  Ann.  UlU 
AJ).  618).  [J.  G.] 

FINIAN.  [FiNAN  and  Finhian.]  Finianua 
Scotus,  abbas  Culdeus,  is  said  by  Dempster  (^Tisi. 
Eod,  Gent.  Scot.  I  286)  to  have  flourished  A.O. 
402,  and  written  De  Vita  S.  EusebU,  lib.  i.  He 
is  commemorated  Feb,  22  (Tanner,  Bibl.  280), 
but  he  is  probably  a  reflexion,  in  Dempster's 
hands,  of  St.  Flnnian,  bishop  of  Clonard,  who  had 
a  commemoration  on  Feb.  23.  [J.  G.I 

FINIAN,  abbat  of  Swordi.    [FniAK  (g).] 

FINK.    [FiNOHAX.] 

FINLAGAN,  a  saint  having  dedications  in 
Ar^yleshire.  (Bp.  Forbes,  Kal,  Scott.  Saints, 
348.)     [FlNNLUOH.]  [J.  G.] 

FINNBHAB  is  variously  represented  as 
BAiaRE,  Barre,  Barrindus,  Barrv,  Finbar, 
and  FiNDBAR ;  it  is  also  equivalent  to  Finan, 
FiNNiAN,  &c.,  and  literally  means  "  light-haired." 
This  variety  of  synonymous  names  is  a  cause  ot 
great  confusion  and  difficulty.  [Finan.] 
(Reeves,  Adanman,  103;  Caulfleld,  Ltfe  of  Si, 
Fin  Barre,  11,  n. »».)  (1)  Son  of  Aedh,  of  Ini«- 
doimble,  abbat,  commemorated  July  4.  This 
saint,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Barry  of 
Cork  [Barrt],  being  of  the  race  of  £ochaidh 
Finn  Fothart,  and  ^mily  of  St.  Brigida,  was 
abbat  of  Inict- Doimble,  now  Little  Island,  near 
Waterford.  St.  Babrfinn  was  his  brother  {Mart, 
Dotieg.  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  187,  299).  He  was 
a  companion  of  St.  Moechoemocus,  and  with 
many  others  is  said  to  have  been  trained  under 
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St.  Comj^ll  of  Bangor,  so  that  he  woald  belong 
to  the  heginning  of  the  7th  century  (Colgan, 
Acta  8S.  090,  c  11,  597  n.  >*).  Lanigan  {Eod, 
Hist.  Ir.  iii.  o.  17,  §  5)  suggests  that  Inis-Doimble 
may  really  hare  been  Inishlonnaght,  co.Tipperary, 
whore  St.  Mochoemocua  for  some  time  lived. 

(8)  Mao  Ua  Bairdene  does  not  find  a  place  in 
the  Irish  Kalendars  or  in  the  Felire  of  Aenghus^ 
yet  his  death  is  given  in  the  Four  Mast,  and  Ann. 
Ult.  in  the  year  437.  If  he  vras  a  son  of  Resti- 
tatus,  the  Lombard,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
brother-in-law  of  St.  Patrick,  he  yet  is  never 
qnoted  among  the  nephews  of  the  apostle  of 
Ireland.  {Fowr  Mast,  by  O'Donovan,  i.  p.  132 
n.  ^ ;  Petrie,  Rwmd  Towers^  166-67 ;  Colgan,  Tr. 
Thawrn.  226  n.  *;  Usaher,  Eod,  Ant,  c  17,  wks. 
vi.  381  sq.)  [J.  G.] 

FINNCHAN.    [FmcHAN.] 

FIKNCHU,   FINNCHUA,  FINNCHXJO. 

[FlNCHU.] 

FIKNE,  priest  of  Draim-licce,  is  commemo- 
rated on  Feb.  9,  and  is,  O'Hanlon  thinks,  of  an 
early  date.  His  dedication  is  probably  now 
Drumlease,  co.  Leitrim.  (See  an  interesting 
account  of  the  place  and  its  patrician  foundation 
in  0*Hanlon,  Irish  Saints,  ii.  433-37.)     [J.  G.] 

FINNIA,  FINDIA.  On  Sept.  28  the  Felire  of 
Acnghus  commemorates  'Hhc  two  shining  Fin- 
nias,"  and  the  second  hand  inserts  the  name  in 
M  rt.  Doneg.  (by  Todd  and  Reeves,  26 IX  but 
their  history  is  unknown.  One  called  Fine  or 
Finnia  died  abbess  of  Kildare,  a.d.  806  {Four 
Mast.  A.D.  800;  Ann.  Ult.  A.d.  804;  O'Hanlon, 
Irish  SaintSy  i.  152);  and  another  was  sister  of 
St.  Itaor  Mida,  daughter  of  Cennfaeladh  (Colgan, 
Acta  SS.  73,  c  2).  [J.  GJ 

FINNIAN,  FINDIAN,  FINIAN,  FIN- 
NEN.  Among  the  Irish  saints  in  the  sixth 
century  a  foremost  place  is  held  by  the  two 
Finnians,  who  connected  the  period  of  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Brigida  with  that  of  St.  Columba  and 
St.  Com  gall.  The  word  Finnian  appears  to  be 
the  diminutive  of  Finn,  *  white,*  and  as  a  name 
has  a  great  vaiiety  of  forms.      [See  Fxtf  AN  and 

FlNNBHAR.] 

(1)  Of  Clonard,  bishop  or  abbat,  commemora- 
ted Dec.  12.  This  early  Irish  saint,  the  master 
of  so  mnnv  Christian  teachers,  has  a  place  in  all 
the  Irish  Kalendars,  and  is  commemorated  in  the 
Scotch  JC"l.  Drumnyrnd.f  Kol.  Celt.^  and  Mart. 
Aberd.  (Hp.  Forbes,  Kal  Scott.  Saints,  36,  92. 
137).  Colgan  {Acta  SS.  393  sqq.)  has  published 
one  life  **  ex  codice  MS.  Salmanticensi,  and  the 
Bp3?ial  office  of  St.  Finninn ;  Hardy  {Descript. 
Cat.  i.  pt.  i.  1 28-29,  pt.  ii.  789)  notices  four 
Lives  of  St.  Finniau,  and  Nicholson  {Irish  Hist. 
Lib.  46)  refers  to  a  IJi^e  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  A 
Life  in  Irish  is  in  a  thick  quarto  volume,  among 
other  Irish  Lives,  in  the  Burguudian  Library  at 
Brussels  {Proc.  Hoy.  Ir,  Actut.  iii.  485). 

St.  Finnian  was  descendeJ  from  Ailill  Telduib, 
from  whom  he  had  the  designation  Ui-Telduib;  his 
mother  w<is  named  Talech  ;  he  was  a  native  of 
Leinster.  For  deeper  insight  into  spiritual 
truth  he  crossed  the  Irish  Channel  to  the  city  of 
Kilmuine  or  Menevia,  and  placed  him^ielf  under 
SS.  David,  Catnmael,  and  Gildtis,  with  whom 
lome  fay  he  remained  thirty  years,  but  the  time 
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was  prolably  much  shorter.  Daring  that  (hiM 
he  is  said  to  have  founded  three  churches,  whidi 
are  now  entirely  unknown,  unless  one  of  them  be 
Llanffinan  subject  to  Llanfihangel  YsgeiBog, 
Anglesey  (Hees,  Welsh  Saints,  239-40 ;  WUUama, 
Em.  Welshm.  155-56).  Returning  to  Irelmod 
he  is  said  to  have  founded  several  churches, 
his  chief  foundation  being  at  Clonard,  in  tb« 
county  of  Meath,  from  which  scholars  came 
out  in  as  great  numbers,  in  the  words  of  Ussher, 
as  Greeks  of  old  from  the  sides  of  the  horse  of 
Troy.  The  usual  number  ascribed  b  three 
thousand,  and  O'Clery  {Mart  Doneg.},  following 
Mar.  O'Gorman,  calls  him  **  a  doctor  of  wisdom, 
and  tutor  of  the  saints  of  Ireland  in  his  time." 
He  is  alwap  known  as  **  the  prece|>tor  of  the 
twelve  apostles  of  Ireland  "  (Todd,  St.  Patrick, 
99  n.  * ;  Mabillon,  Annal.  Bened.  L  208).  It  b 
now  impossible  to  establish  the  date  of  hit  com- 
mencing his  work  at  Clonard,  bat  eonsSdering 
the  celebrity  to  which  it  attained,  and  the  dates 
of  those  connected  with  it,  it  could  scarcely  bar* 
been  later  than  A.D.  520.  Even  his  eccleabistical 
position  there  is  andetermined ;  in  the  later 
accounts  of  him  he  is  called,  as  by  Ware,  bishop 
of  Clonard,  but  the  probability  la  that  he  was 
never  more  than  abbat,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
neither  in  his  Acts,  nor  in  the  Irbh  Kalendart 
is  he  called  a  bishop.  Ware  says  he  wrote  some 
Prelections  and  other  things,  bat  nothing  is  ex- 
tant. He  is  reported  to  hava  preached  before 
St.  Brigida,  risited  St.  Enna  at  Aran,  prophesiad 
the  birth  of  St.  Colomba  of  lona,  sind  recdred 
the  viaticum  from  St.  Colnmba  of  Tirdaglas.  He 
died  in  the  year  550  {Ann.  2^.),  or  552,  when 
so  many  died  of  the  cron-chonaill,  or  yellow 
jaundice,  and  was  buried  at  Clonard.  His  chief 
feast  is  Dec  12,  but  he  is  also  conuncmoraiad  on 
Feb.  23. 

(2)  Of  Moville,  bishop,  Feb.  11  and  Sept.  10. 
In  the  more  purely  Scotch  Kalendars  he  is  com- 
memorated as  Wynnin,  also  Femin,  Vimia,  and 
Vinnin.  By  the  Welsh  he  is  called  Winnin. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  bat  Finnian  ol 
Moville  and  Wynniu  of  Kilwinning  in  Ayrshire 
are  the  same  person.  But  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  Fridian  bishop  of  Lucca.  [Fri- 
DIAN.]  Capgrave  {Not.  Leg.  Angl.  fol.  cxlrii  b) 
gives  an  English  or  British  Life  of  **  St.  Finan, 
bp.  and  confess.,"  and  there  seems  to  be  a  life 
or  lives  preserved  in  the  Burgundian  Library 
at  Brussels  {Proc.  Soy.  Ir.  Acad.  HI  480,  485). 
For  the  rest  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  lives  of  St.  Fridian  and  contemporary  Irish 
churchmen. 

St,  Finnian  of  Moville,  near  Newtown-Ards, 
00,  Down,  belongs  to  the  second  order  of  the  Irish 
saints,  and  is  venerated  as  the  patron  saint  of 
Ulster,  especially  in  the  county  of  Down.  His 
father  was  Cairpre,  of  the  roVal  house  of  the 
Dal  Fiataoh,  his  mother  was  Lassara  or  Laas&ir 
(Colgan,  Acta  SS,  649,  c  5 ;  Todd,  Book  of  Hyrmu, 
Fasc.  i.  99  n.  **).  His  education  was  first  under 
Colman  of  Dromore,  co.  Down ;  by  whom  he  was 
next  recommended  to  the  school  of  St.  Caelan  or 
Mochaoi  of  Mendrum  (now  Mahee  island,  in 
Strangford  Lough),  who  died  ▲.D.  497.  St. 
Mochaoi  sent  him  to  the  Magnnm  Monasteriom 
in  Britain,  to  be  under  bishop  Nennic  The  late 
Dr.  Todd  {Book  of  Hymns,  Fasc  I  10,i-8) 
concluded  that  that  monastery,  called  also 
Futerna,  Bcsnat,  and   Candida   Gasa,  was   tha 
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drinlid  fooadAtioQ  of  St.  Ninian  at  Whit- 
Wi,Fif;^oitthir«  (see  aUo  Lanigan,  Eod,  JSkt 
f.L  c.9,1.  ";  Skene,  Celt  Sad,  U.  48-63). 
fna  tkt  fckool  of  Nennio  be  proceeded  to  Rome, 
•i  (noniiaf  to  the  Ltfe  bj  Capgrave)  stay- 
^  stvea  jtan  there  was  promoted  to  the 
fDHtbtol  Ob  Tetuming  to  hU  natiTe  oonntry, 
kkwtti  t  celebrated  school  at  Morille,  at 
flkh  Bost  of  the  chief  Christian  teachers  were 
adratsd.  This  institation  is  of  peculiar  interest 
u  airjinf  on  the  tradition  of  St.  Ninian  at 
T^itkoB,  vhile  that  of  Clonard  derired  ito 
ta£tioa  of  learning  from  the  Welsh  schools. 
Betb  iyneaoes  were  at  work  simnltaneoosly  in 
fcrusf  the  minds  of  the  fbture  Irish  teachers 
mi  aiaioaaries,  as  the  custom  then  was  to 
nab  s  ctrciit  of  the  schools.  Of  Flnnian's  con- 
■cntiaB  to  the  episcopate  we  have  no  account. 
Et  «■  eae  of  the  chief  preceptors  of  St. 
GiiuK  ttd  is  always  mentioned  by  St.  Adam- 
iti(riLa  Cohmb(M,u.c  1,  UL  c  4)  with  the 
^st  itipoet  The  beauty  of  his  sacred  books 
woe  to  ksre  been  rery  noticeable,  and  the  affeo- 
btt  be  bl  for  them  brought  him  into  collision 
vith  tvo  other  famous  ecclesiastics  in  ways 
poiiarly  ehancteristic  of  the  period,  and  to  have 
pm  rise  to  a  war  which  sent  Scotland  its 
pQtMl  teacher.  (For  the  dispute  about  St 
C«iaikt'i  copy  of  the  Psalter,  made  from  St. 
I'^Mia'i  maaoscript  against  his  will,  and  for 
^  oweqaences  attencUnt  on  the  decision,  see 
^«nBA  (I);  and  for  the  legend  told  of  the 
oe  Sl  FiBBiaa  refusing  to  lend  St.  Fintan 
^  I^oUeisdi  a  copy  of  his  (Soopels,  see  Fur- 
ui  (6»  The  year  ot  his  death  is  stated  in 
^  irii^  Aaaals  with  only  slight  rariation,  and 
paUrfj  WIS  A.D.  579  (^Anm,  Tig,).  Hu  great 
^«moa  was  MotHIc,  but  he  is  also  named 
*■  thi  ibander  of  Dromin,  oo.  Louth,  and  here 
tb  4fepate  between  him  and  St.  Ck»lumba  con- 
«rii^  tiw  Dsnoscript  is  said  to  have  occurred. 
M  at  Patrick,  102-6,  120-21,  and  Book  of 
^197-108;  Reeres,  Ecd.  Ant,  151,  188, 
^  tad  Adaamam,  IxxtL  Ixxir.,  103,  198; 
f^Mad,  byO'DonoTan,  i.  192-95;  Ussher, 
^  iat  c  17,  wks.  Ti.  522-23 ;  Mart 
^  by  Todd  and  ReeTes,  45,  243 ;  (/Hanlon, 
***  Wito,  i  396-97,  iL  486.)  [J.  G.] 

,  FIMniUGH  (FiifiTLOO,  FiNKLOOA).  Son  of 
^■n,  of  Tsffllacht-Finnlogha,  Jan.  3,  descended 
^  Ftatsdi  Finn,  monan^  of  Ireland  (Reeves, 
*^  istt?.  202,  353 ;  Mart.  Dontg.  by  Todd 
•<  Sceres,  7)u  He  was  brother  of  St.  FinUn 
<I»ttablrifce  [FufNTAN  (6)].  The  Irish  church 
^  eoanaemorates  him  b  that  now  known  as 
*»l4eht  Fiolagan,  near  Newtown-Limavady, 
^  Loadoadcrry.  He  is  perhaps  the  St.  Finlagan 
^ht  giren  his  name  to  Loch  Finlagan  in  the 
r^of  Eilarrow  in  Islay  [Fuilaoui]. 

[J.  G.] 

RKNgEACH  (FiNivsECH,  FurnsBOH, 
rniKHi,  FuBioH]:),  etymologically  "white 
*«>L*  (1)  Virgin,  who  had  a  dedication  at 
^^  ^Miy,  a  mountainous  district  in  the 
'*'*"7  «f  Clankee,  oo.  Givan ;  her  chief  festival 
^  ^  13,  bat  she  seems  also  to  have  been 
•««»»med  on  Feb.  17.  {Book  of  RightSy  by 
*/J*»»ii,188n.»;  CyHanlon, /risA  Aimis,  u. 
^;  Gotgan,  Acta  S8.  361 ;  Joyce,  Insh  Names 
\^  iod  *^j.i ;  liarL  Daneg.  Oct.  13;  Kal. 
**^  Oct  13.) 
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(f)  Virgin,  commemorated  on  Nor.  9,  and 
had  lier  d^ication  at  Croaghan,  in  Mowuey,  in 
the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  co.  Tipperary 
{Mart  Doneg,  Nov.  9 ;  Fowr  Matt,  by  G'Dono- 
van,  vii.  85).  [J.  O.] 

FINNTAN  (FnrDiir,  Fhttan,  FinntekX  a 
common  Irish  name,  which  is  the  same  as  FIsaa 
and  Finigan,  being  the  diminutive  of  Finn,  and 
signifying  "  little  white-haired  man.** 

(1)  Son  of  Aedh,  abbat,  commemorated  Sept. 
19.  Colgan  (TV*.  Tkavm.  357,  c.  31,  384  n.  *^^ 
490  B.  *^)  strives  to  idenUfy  him  with  the  Fin- 
ten,  son  of  Aedh,  who  (Adamnan,  Vit,  8.  ColumL 
ii.  c.  31)  accompanied  St.  Columba  across  Drum* 
alban  in  Scotland,  and  founded  the  monastery  of 
Kailliau-inde  ;  but  where  this  was  is  unknown. 

(8)  Son  of  (Jabhren,  of  (^onenagh,  commemo- 
rated Feb.  17.  Hardy  (De$cripi.  Cbt  L  pt.  L 
192,  pt.  IL  789)  notices  the  Uves  given  by 
Golgan  and  the  Bollandists.  (XHanlon  (/HM 
Saints,  Feb.  17,  ii.  574-98)  goes  fbllv  into 
details.  In  most  of  the  purely  Scotch  Kalendara 
he  is  confounded  with  St.  Finan,  bishop  of  Lin* 
disfhme,  whose  feast  was  on  the  same  day. 

The  father  of  St.  Finntan  belonged  to  the 
house  of  £ochaidh  Finn  Fothitrt  in  Wexford 
(Colgan,  Acta  S8.  355,  c  2;  Todd,  8t.  PaMckj 
252,  287>  His  mother's  name  was  Findath* 
He  was  probably  bom  about  the  year  525  or 
530,  as  being  slightly  St.  0)lumba*s  junior,  and 
received  his  education  under  St.  (5olumba  of 
Tirdaglas,  having  for  his  fellow-pupils  St.  Caeni* 
ban  of  Enach-Truim,  and  St.  Mocumin.  While 
yet  a  young  man  (juvenis)  he  founded  the  mon- 
astery of  Clonenagh  near  Maryborough,  Queen's 
County.  There  he  established  about  A.D.  548 
one  of  the  fiunous  schools  of  Ireland,  and  pupils 
came  to  him  from  all  the  country,  the  most 
illustrious  being  St.  Comgall  abbat  of  Bangor. 

Of  the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Finntan  we  have 
no  detailed  account,  and  no  trace  of  it  is 
extant ;  but  both  for  himself  and  his  pupils  he 
prescribed  the  utmost  severity,  so  that  be  waa 
called  *<  chief  head  of  the  monks  of  Erio.** 
like  hermits,  they  laboured  with  their  own 
hands,  and  for  a  plough  used  a  light  hoe.  They 
denied  themselves  all  flesh-meat,  and  had  not 
even  a  cow  to  supply  them  with  milk.  The 
discipline  at  Clonenagh  was  deemed  unwisely 
severe,  and  St.  CSainnech  is  said  to  have  been 
the  means  of  having  had  the  rule  considerably 
softened.  The  Book  of  Cluain  Eidhneach,  said 
by  tradition  to  have  been  written  by  St. 
Finntan,  is  one  of  the  numerous  class  of  lost 
books  of  Ireland.  In  Heating's  time  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
preserved  and  highly  prized,  but  it  has  since 
disappeared  (G'Hanlon,  Irish  SminU,  ii.  590-2^ 
and  we  have  no  distinct  account  of  ita  €09- 
tents.  The  vear  of  St  Finntan  s  death  it 
uncertain :  Ck>igan  and  Ussher  say  he  flourished 
A.D.  550-60 ;  ussher  (Index  Chron.)  puts  his 
death  at  A.i>.  603,  which  is  the  date  in  the 
Ann.  Tigemach.,  and  Ware  (/r.  Writ.  e.  13) 
apparently  accepts  it;  but  Colgan  {Acta  8S, 
355  n.  *•),  followed  by  Lanigan  (Eool.  Hist.  Ir. 

ii.  229X  ^1*  b«  °>^^  liA^A  ^^  long  before  St. 
Columba,  whose  death  took  place  ▲.ix  597. 
Kelly  {CaL  Ir.  Saints,  74-5)  savs  he  waacsUed 
Stationarius,  because  he  prayed  with  bis 
extended  like  a  cross. 
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(8)  Munna,  commemorated  Oct.  21.  The 
proper  name  of  this  saint  was  Finntan,  bat  the 
surname  Hon,  Munna,  Munnho,  Manna,  Hand, 
Mundua,  has  almost  entirely  sapplanted  the 
onginal  name  in  Scotland :  whether  singly, 
however,  or  in  combination,  Finntan  Manna 
introduces  us  to  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
contemporaries  of  St.  Colamba,  and  to  one  who 
is  highly  venerated  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland.  The  oldest  notice  of  him  is  given  in 
his  ActSy  foand  in  the  Codex  Marth.^  in  primate 
Marshes  library,  Dablin  (r.  3, 4,  foL  127-129  b) ; 
ita  the  (Judex  Salnuxnt,  in  the  Dake  of  Bar- 
gnndy's  library  at  Brussels  (fol.  137-140) :  and 
the  latter  portion  in  Codex  E,  3,  11 ;  Trin.  Coll. 
Dubl.  fol.  105  a.  (See  Reeves,  Adaminanj  pp. 
xxv.-vi.  22,  and  Hardy's  Detcript.  Cat.  i.  pt.  i. 
226,  pt.  ii.  789.)  According  to  the  Scotch 
legend  he  took  the  monastic  habit  at  Hy  under 
St.  Colamba,  and  built  many  monasteries  in  the 
province  of  Argyle,  but  on  St.  Columba's  death 
he  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  died. 

In  its  details  the  Irish  Life  of  St.  Finntan  is 
in  several  respects  fuller  and  also  different.  He 
was  son  of  Tulchan,  of  the  race  of  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages.  His  mother  was  Fedelyn,  of  the 
race  of  Maine,  and  he  had  a  sister,  St.  Coinchenn 
the  Devout  [Coinchenn  (2).]  There  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  his  early  years 
under  St.  Comgall  at  Bangor,  but  that  he  was 
alio  under  St.  Columba  at  Kilmore,  as  stated  in 
his  Life,  appears  to  be  fabulous.  His  great 
foundation  was  at  Teach-munna,  the  ''House 
of  Munna,"  now  Taghmon,  in  the  countv  of 
Wexford,  where  he  is  said  {Mori,  Doneg!)  to 
have  had  two  hundred  and  thirty  monks  in 
his  monastery.  In  St.  Finntan's  day  the  Paschal 
controversy  ran  high,  and  St.  Finntan  success- 
fully for  the  time  took  the  old  Scotic  side, 
having  as  his  chief  opponent  St.  Laserian  or 
Molaissi  abbat  of  Old  Leighlin.  (See  Ussher, 
JCod,  Ant,  c.  17,  wks.  vi.  501-5,  Ind.  Chron. 
A.D.  630;  Reeves,  Adamnan,  26-8;  Lanigan, 
Eocl.  Hist.  Ir.  ii.  c  15,  §  6,  for  St.  FinnUn's 
position  in  the  dispute.)  He  died  in  his  own 
monastery  at  Taghmon,  in  a.d.  635  {Ann.  Tig.y, 
and  is  very  highly  spoken  of  by  St.  Adamnan 
(  Vit.  8.  Columb.  i.  c.  2).  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  leper.  Four  Mast,  by  O'Donovan,  i.  253  n.^ 

(4)  Maeldubh  succeeded  St.  Finntan  at  Clone- 
nagh,  and  died  A.D.  630  {Ann,  Tig.;  Four 
Mast.  A.D.  626).  He  is  commemorated  on 
Oct.  20.  {Acta  8S,  Oct.  20,  t«m.  viii.  896-98 ; 
Colgan,  Acta  SS.  355,  c  i.,  385 ;  Lanigan,  Ch. 
Hist.  Ir.  ii.  c  12,  §  11;  Mart.  Doneg.  by  Todd 
and  Reeves,  279 ;  O'Hanlon,  Irish  SaitUs,  ii.  657.) 

(5)  Abbat  of  Druimhing,  commemorated  Oct. 
10.  Druimhing  is  identified  by  O'Donovan  {Four 
Mast.  i.  450  n.  *)  as  probably  the  place  now  called 
Dromin,  situated  near  Dunshaughlin,  in  the 
county  of  Meath.  There  is  a  small  ancient 
church  (now  in  ruins)  dedicated  to  him  on  the 
hill  of  Howth,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin  {Book 
of  Obits  C.C.  Dublin,  xliv.). 

(6)  Of  Dunbleisce,  commemorated  Jan.  3.  Of 
this  saint  there  is  a  memoir  given  by  Colgan 
{Acta  SS.  11-12)  but  it  is  of  very  little  value. 
He  appears  to  have  been  under  a  St.  Comgall, 
probably  the  abbat  of  Bangor.  His  foundations 
were  Dunbleisce,  now  Doooe,  and  Kell-Finntain, 
iQpposed  to  be  Killfinan,  both  in  co.  Limerick. 
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At  Kilfountain,  near  Dingle  in  Kernr,  there  fa  a 
pillar-ftone,  on  which  is  engraved  the  «amc 
rlnten,  the  saint  from  whom  the  place  derived  its 
name,  but  he  may  not  hare  been  the  patron  of 
Dunbleisce  {Joum,  KUkam.  Ar^aeoL  Soc  new 
ser.  ii.  189;  Arch.  Omhr,  3rd  ser.  i.  103). 
If  he  lived  in  the  Ume  of  St  Comgmll  of 
Bangor,  he  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  6th  oea- 
tnry  (Lanigan,  Eod.  BisL  Ir,  ii.  c  12,  §  8,  82; 
Hardy,  2>e«T^f.  aii.ipt.iL  789;  Kelly,  CaL 
Irish  Samts,  bO). 

(X)  Bel-na-psalm,  commemorated  Uardi  87. 
On  this  day  the  Martyrohgies  of  Donegal  and 
TaUaght  commemorate  St.  Finntan  Bel-na-pealm, 
Os-psalmorum,  or  Mouth  of  the  Psalms,  and 
Colgan  {Acta  88,  771)  gives  a  short  notice,  **  De 
S.  Fintano  Psalmicano."  In  his  Index  Chron. 
Colgan  says,  '*  S.  Fintanus,dictas  Os  Paalmorom," 
flourished  ▲.D.  598.  (KeUy,  CaL  Irish  Samtt, 
106.) 

(8)  Corach,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  eomnemo- 
rated  Feb.  21.  The  BollandisU  {Acta  88. 
Feb.  21,  torn,  iii  235)  place  him  among  their 
pretermitted  saints,  and  O'Hanlon  {Irish  SamiSf 
iL  657-60)  attempts  to  give  a  critical  menoir 
founded  on  Colgan's  short  account  of  the  aaiat. 
In  this  Colgan  {Acta  88  385)  sUtes  that  he 
was  both  abbat  and  bishop,  aiui  aa  sucn  ruled 
several  churches  for  many  years,  (a)  Leamchuill, 
now  probably  Laughel,  Queen's  County.  (6) 
Clonenagh,  near  Maryborough,  Queen's  County, 
where  he  either  lived  or  was  buried,  (c)  Cloip 
fert  in  Connaught,  where  by  an  unusual  arrange- 
ment he  held  lK>th  the  abbacy  and  the  episcopate 
at  the  same  time,  {d)  Cluain  aithchin  in  Ldx, 
Queen's  County,  wbidi  was  either  founded  or 
ruled  by  him.  Colgan  suggests  several  reasons 
for  his  receiving  the  name  Corach,  ^  a  voice,** 
and  the  most  likely  one  is  that  he  had  a  sweei 
tuneful  voice  and  instructed  the  monks  in  some 
new  mode  of  singing  the  hymns  and  services  of 
the  church.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown; 
he  probably  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  6th 
century,  and  was  succeeded  at  Clonfert  by  St. 
Senach,  who  died  A.D.  620,  yet  even  the  order  of 
succession  is  not  without  great  doubt.  (Lanigan, 
Ikxl,  Hist.  Ir.  IL  c.  14,  §  2;  Kelly,  CaL  IriJk 
Saints,  77.) 

(9)  Son  of  Eochaidh,  and  brother  of  Coi/- 
MAN  (4)  and  Comaioh,  both  of  Slanore,  was 
descended  from  Miall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
and  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Bealach,  but  where 
this  ^road"  or  ^pass"  lay  is  unknown.  His 
mother  was  Aiglenn,  daughter  of  Lenin  of 
Killiney,  co.  Dublin,  and  his  feast  Jan.  1.  Hia 
usual  name  is  Finntan  Mac  Echach.  He  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century. 
{Mart.  Doneg.  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  5;  MarL 
TallaghtAnKe\\fBCal.Ir,8aints,xi.;  Jouni.Rogi 
Hist,  and  Arch,  Assoc  Ir.  48er.  iii.  48 ;  CHanlon, 
Irish  Saints,  i.  24,  iL  557, 607  ;  Colgan,  Acta  88. 
355,  col.  1 ;  Reeves,  Adcmnan,  173.) 

(10)  Inclusus.    [FiNTAN.] 

(11)  Of  Oentrebh,  abbat  of  Bangor,  died  AJ>. 
612  {Four  Mast,  and  Ann,  Ult.\  Oentrebh  is 
the  old  name  of  Antrim  {Few  Mast,  by  O'Dono- 
van, i.  237  u.  B).  FinnUn  was  the  fourth  abbat, 
and  held  the  abbacy  for  three  years,  betwean 
Sillan  and  Mnc  Laisre. 

(12>  Of  Ro8-coerach,  disdple  of  St.  Barry,  tt 


FINTAN 

M  Iroe  (Colgtn,  Acta  SS.  607 ;  Canlfield,  Life 
^ifkBane^r,)  [J.G.J 

fnCTAN,  FIND  AN,  patron  of  AugU  Rheni, 
Kt  ibcingav  or  Rheinan,  near  Schaffhaosen, 
jmt  Ufe  was  pablished  by  Goldastna  (Ser. 
linm.  Scrip,  I  318  iqq.),  by  Mabillon  ^Acta 
S,O.S.B.  torn.  T.  saec  iv.  pt.  i.  355),  and  by 
Si{/  {Urn.  torn.  I  233  sq.).  Though  an  Irbh- 
cu,  be  ku  DO  place  in  the  Irish  Kalendars. 
Aa^iidiBf  to  the  Life,  he  waa  bom  in  Leinster. 
&  iiita  had  been  carried  off  in  one  of  the 
nrfest  incunions  of  the  Northmen,  and  Fintaa 
iRS|  scat  by  his  father  in  search  of  her,  was 
k^wetf  taken  captire  by  the  same  pirates ;  this 
cot  hare  been  some  years  prior  to  A.D.  795. 
fiippig  twaj  from  them  as  they  rounded  the 
»rth  flf  Scotland,  he  committed  himself  to  the 
nfis,  and  was  carried  apparently  to  the  coast 
^  Cahhaess,  where  he  remained  with  a  bishop 
(<r  two  jmn.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
vfitiBg  SL  Martin's  at  Tours  by  the  way; 
^  Bdoe  he  went  to  Switzerland  and  lived 
tik  t  lobleman  for  four  yean  '*in  cleri- 
ata.*  He  then  became  a  monk  at  Rheinan 
« tkc  fifty-first  year  of  his  age ;  and  in  the 
Bf3isteiy,  and  as  a  monk  in  an  adjacent  cell,  he 
^  tweatj'MTen  years,  his  monastic  profession 
ieig  dated  in  A.D.  800,  and  his  death  in  ▲.D.  827. 
^^^  not  the  founder  of  Rheinau,  he  was 
f^fUA  as  the  patron,  and  his  feast  is  Nov.  15. 
(Uifftt,  EocL  Mist  Ir,  iii.  c  20,  §  7 ;  Reeres, 
iioam,  pp.  xxiL-iU.;  Tanner,  Bibl.  280; 
<*C^or,  Ep.  Ntmcup.  61  and  Prokg,  iL  186 ; 
»in,  ^.  AsUiq,  c.  24,  and  /r.  Writ,  i  c.  6 ; 
Utor,  Bed.  Ant  c  16,  wks.  vi.  277,  Chron. 
hlLiK  795.)  This  St.  Fintan  or  Fmdan  is  to 
k  <liftiApit^ed  from  one  of  the  same  name  at 
^spk  DJres,  now  Reichenau,  whose  feast  b 
^.  \i,  and  who  is  identiBed  with  St.  Finntan 
4  LoBcikoill,  or  at  least  haying  his  feast  on  the 
■aaday.    [PniTAJi  (12).]  [J.  G.] 

nXTlN,  presbyter,  confeeaor.  (Usoard. 
fctF«b.l7.)    [FmwTANOI).] 

nOKGIUS,  bishop  of  Lamego,  siens  the  acta 
^tke  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  conndU  of  Toledo 
■  e{»  and  693  [FiUMiBUS].  {Esp.  Sagr.  xir. 
^\  A^oine^talani,  ir.  313^33.) 

[M.  A.  W.] 

FIBlfATUS,  deacon,  commemorated,  with 
Plater,  FUria  or  Flaviana,  virgin,  at  Anzerre, 
H  6.  ((Jioard.  Mart. ;  Hienm.  Mart. ;  Boll. 
^ai0et.iiL163.)  [C.  H.] 

FIBMIANUS,  bishop  of  Centurionea  in 
^mdk,  banished  by  Hunneric,  ▲.D.  484. 
(^Ktar  Vit  Hotitiaj  56  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat. 
*^;Moroelli,il/ri(»ans*.  i.  136.)    [L.D.] 

.  nRMILIANUS  (1),  ST.,  bUhop  of  Caesarea 
aCa{)padoda,  one  of  the  greatest  prelates  of  his 
^;  «  friend  of  Origen,  ranked  with  Dionysius 
^  Gnat,  appealed  to  by  Cyprian,  and  a  rebnker 
«H»e  Stephanos. 

iiAA  232,  tenth  year  of  Alex.  Severus,  he 
Jwlj  hhpn^r  in  his  see  (Eus.  vi.  26,  27), 
HliCaTe  (But.  L  p.  123)  speaks  of  A.D.  233 
« tke  y^f  q(  Jij,  elevation.  When  Origen  soon 
^  ^pt»  Firmilian  induced  him  to  visit 
^^climau  "  of  Cappadoda,  f  Jr  iKKkriffiih'  it^i- 
'**;  robseqaently  he  paid  Origen  long  visits 
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(x^yovf)  in  Judea  to  advanca  hb  own  know^ 
ledge  of  theology,  r^f  f2s  rk  6fia  iSf Atu^cms 
lyffica.     (Euseb.  vi.  26,  27.) 

We  next  hear  of  him  (Euseb.  vi.  46)  as  nrgine 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  attend  the  coundl  of 
Antioch,  held  for  the  repudiation  of  Novatianism 
(cf.  Routh,  R.  8.  iii.  51).  Dionysius  did  not 
attend,  because  the  death  of  Fabius,  bishop  of 
Antioch  (who  had  leant  towards  that  system) 
and  the  succession  of  Demetrian  rendered  it  in 
his  opinion  needless. 

In  A.D.  256  he  is  addressed  by  Cyprim  in  a 
letter  now  lost  as  to  the  Asiatic  practice  of 
baptixing  into  the  church  those  who  had  been 
already  bfiptized  by  heretics.  In  his  long  reply 
(Cyp.  Ep.  75)  he  describes  it  as  impossible  to  add 
much  to  the  strength  and  importance  of  Cyprian's 
arguments  (which  he  had  himself  committad 
to  memory)  and  his  letter  b  little  more  than  a 
digest  of  those  arguments.  The  resemblance  of 
its  language  to  Cyprian's  has  been  treated  as 
suspidous,  but  while  it  is  so  close  that  it  must 
be  from  the  same  hand,  there  is  abundant  indi- 
cation of  a  Greek  original  [Ctprianus,  note  x^ 
p.  751].  He  is  quite  clear  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  practice  in  Asia,  which  he  regards  as  rati- 
fied by  the  council  of  Iconinm  (Synnaila  unnamed) 
in  the  instance  of  the  Montanbts.  It  b  possiblej 
that  to  those  councib  severallv  are  due  the 
forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  Apostolic  Canons,  two 
of  the  five  which  have  been  disallowed  by  popes. 
He  speaks  of  several  meetings  of  the  Cappa- 
dodan  bishops,  and  of  one  having  occurred  im- 
mediately before  hb  writing.  Baronius,  Labbe, 
and  other  Roman  writers  have  been  anxious  to 
prove  that  the  baptismal  dbpute  originated  with 
Firmilian  and  the  East,  preferring  this  collbion 
with  separate  churches  to  one  with  the  patriarch 
of  Africa.  But  the  attempt  is  against  the  whole 
tenor  of  Cyprianic  correspondence  as  well  as  the 
express  statement  of  Eusebius  (vii.  3). 

To  Firmilian  the  see  of  Jerusalem  appears  to 
be  the  central  see,  so  far  as  such  an  idea  arises. 
He  presided  at  Antioch,  a.d.  266,  in  the  first 
synod  held  to  try  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  vbited 
Antioch  twice  on  thb  business.   {Condi.  Antioch, 
contr.  Paul,  Samoa,  in  Routh,  B.  8.  iii.  304; 
Euseb.  lib.  vii.  c.  30.)    Imposed  upon  by  Paura 
promises,  he  procured  the  postponement  of  a 
decbion  against  him.     But  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  convene  a  third  sjmod,  A.D.  272  (Labbe 
considers  that  there  were  only  two,  though  the 
two  previous  visits  might  seem  to  imply  two 
already),  Firmilian,  who  was  to  have  again  pre- 
sided, d^ed  on  hb  journey  at  Tarsus.    Oct.  28  U 
the  day  observed  in  his  honour  in  the  Menologium. 
To  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  he  may  well— - 
with  his  forty  years  of  influential   episcopate, 
and  the  magnificent  associations  connected  with 
him  as  the  friend  of  Origen  and  Dionysius,  as 
appealed  to  by  Cyprian,  as  censuring  Stephanus 
himself — have  seemed  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
of  hb  time.  Thus  in  Dionysius  he  appears  as  head- 
ing the  list  of  the  **  wtpi^atfiartpoi  whom  alone 
he  names,'*  and  Nicephorus  collects  from   his 
authorities  that  he   was    wtpi^viis  &«^p    ical 
iKoripas  yv^fftvs  1iKpt$ovfi4vas  ^X^^  "^^^  ^i*^^ 
skilled  alike  in  philosophy  and  theology. 

Routh  (vol.  iii.  p.  149)  points  to  him  as  one  ol 
the  oldest  authorities  who  states  with  precbion 

I  the  Anti-Pelagian  doctrine.      Basil  {de  Spiritu 
Sancto,  xxix.)  speaks  of  hb  X^ai  as  early  teafi* 
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moniet  to  the  exactiMM  of  his  own  doctrine,  and 
quotes  his  agreement  with  Cyprian  on  baptism 
in  the  epistle  to  Amphilochins  {Ep,  188).  The 
£sct  that  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Jerome  among 
ecclesiastical  writers  shews  that  he  cannot  hare 
been  Tolnminous.  A  book  upon  the  persecutions 
is  alMurdly  attributed  to  him  by  Moses  Chore- 
nensis.    (Routh,  B.  &  yoL  i.  p.  103.) 

[E.  W.  B.] 
FIBMILIANUS  (SX  successor  of  (Jrbanus  as 
goTemor  of  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Mazimin, 
whose  chief  agent  he  waa  in  the  persecution  of 
the  Cluristians  in  those  parts.  The  horrible 
tortures  which  he  employed  are  described  at 
length  by  Eusebius.  The  best  known  of  his 
victims  is  Pamphilub.  After  the  death  of 
Jfazimin  he  was  beheaded  by  order  of  licinius, 
probably  in  ▲.!>.  813.  (Euseb.  de  Mart  PaL 
chaps,  viii.  ii.  xi.)  (If.  F.  A.] 

FIBMDOJS  (IX  bishop  of  Mimate  (Mende); 
commemorated  on  Jan.  4.  Some  argue  that  he 
must  hare  lired  between  St.  Priratus,  who  was 
slain  in  the  time  of  Gallus  and  Valerian,  and 
Oenialis,  who  subscribed  the  first  council  of 
Aries,  314.  He  may  possibly  hare  preceded  the 
first  of  these.  His  body  is  said  to  have  been 
found  ipso  revekirUe  at  La  Canourgue  (Canonica). 
(AA.  SS.  Jan.  i.  93 ;  QalL  Christ.  L  86.) 

[R.  T.  S.] 

FIBMINXJS  (S)  I.,  bishop  of  Amiens,  a  native 
of  Pampeluna.  He  was  the  son  of  Firmus,  a 
aenator  of  Pampeluna,  and  became  the  earliest 
convert  of  Honestub  the  apostle  of  Pampeluna. 
There  he  was  subsequently  ordained  a  bishop  by 
Saturninus  bishop  of  Toulouse,  but  apparentlv 
only  as  a  missionary  bishop  for  Gaul,  though 
he  has  been  reckoned  (Gams,  Ser.  £p.  62,  487) 
first  bishop  of  Pampeluna.  In  Gaul  he  is 
aaid  to  have  preached  in  the  districts  of  Albi, 
Auvergne,  Angers,  Beauvais,  and  Amiens.  Of 
the  last  he  was  reckoned  the  apostle  and  first 
bishop.  He  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  by 
order  of  the  Roman  governor,  and  was  com- 
memorated on  Sept.  25.  But  his  death  is  placed 
at  various  dates,  from  the  apostolic  age  down  to 
A.D.  303,  and  eur  knowledge  of  his  history  rests 
wholly  upon  the  authenticity  of  his  acts,  given  at 
great  length  by  the  Bollandists,  who  defend  them 
(perhaps  not  very  successfully)  against  the  argu- 
ments of  Tillemont,  in  his  article  on  St.  Saturn- 
:nu8.  (Mem.  vol.  iii.  303 ;  AA.  8S.  Sept.  vii.  51 ; 
Gail.  Chr.  X.  1150.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

FIRMINUS  (8)  n.,  bishop  of  Amiens,  or. 
370  or  380,  said  to  have  Immu  baptized  by 
Pirminus  L,  and  to  have  ruled  the  see  for  forty 
yean.    (BolL  AA.  S8.  1  Sept  L  175.) 

[R.  T.  S.] 

FIBMIKUS  (4),  driven  from  TUly  under  the 
Arian  king  Theodoric,  and  having  found  refuge 
at  Metz  was  there  chosen  bishop  on  the  death 
of  Adelphus.  But  the  duration  of  his  episcopate 
is  variously  stated  at  eight  and  twenty-eight 
years.    {GaU.  Christ,  xiii.  684.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

FIRMINUS  (5),  a  native  of  Toul,  raised 
late  in  life  to  the  bishopric  of  Verdun;  died 
A.D.  502,  when  Clovis  was  besieging  the  town. 
[EusPioius.]    (GaU.  Christ,  xiii.  1165.) 

PR.  T  S 1 

FIRMINUS  (6),  ST.,  fourth  bishop  of  u'zes, 
bom  in  the  province  of   Narbonne,  of   noble 


ve  vean 
>rotiierAj 
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parentage,  about  A.O.  516.  At  twelve 
was  sent  to  Uzes  with  Ferreolus  his  bi 
bert's  son,  and  his  sucoesaor  in  the  bishopric,  i 
seven  years  old,  to  be  instructed  by  his  ni 
Roridus.  His  progress  was  so  rapid  that  in 
twentieth  year  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  tl 
the  canon  was  thereby  infringed,  and 
sufiragan  and  socoessor  of  his  uncle,  upon  whoH 
death  shortlv  afterwards  he  waa  appointed  U 
the  see  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age  (aJ)i  538) 
In  his  episcopate  the  see  of  Uses  was  sepsntd 
trwn  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  and  joiaed 
to  that  of  Aries  or  Bourges.  St.  FinniBBs  v« 
present  at  the  fourth  oouncU  of  Orisaat  ii 
541,  the  fifth  in  549,  and  the  second  of  Psfii 
about  551.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  a  joint  avtboi 
with  Cyprian  and  Viventiua  of  the  lift  of  St, 
Caesariusof  Aries,  and  has  been  supposed  bj  mum 
to  have  been  one  of  his  disciples.  Some  vena 
of  his  contemporary,  Arator  (ajx  490-566  « 
560),  sob-deacon  of'^  the  church  of  Rome,  pton 
that  he  was  known  beyond  his  country  (quoted 
in  the  Gali.  Christ,  vi.  612>  He  died  in  553,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven,  and  was  comuMmorstcfi 
Get  11.  His  tomb  in  the  church  of  St  Baadi< 
lius  was  celebrated  for  its  miracles  in  the  9tl 
century.  (See  the  letter  of  Annulo,  bishop  o! 
Lyons,  to  Theodbold  of  Langres,  s.  6,  in  Migae 
Patr.  Lat  cxvL  81.)  He  is  said  to  have  baiti 
two  churches  at  Uzes,  and  there  was  long  exi»t 
ing  an  abbey  called  after  him  in  the  same  dtx 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  St  Fcrrcol 
(Usuard.  Mart.  Get  11 ;  Boll.  Acta  iSSL  Oct  t 
635 ;  Mansi,  ix.  120,  136,  740,  Patr.  Lat  Urii 
1001,  1253 ;  GaU.  Christ,  vi.  611.)     [&  A.  B.] 

FIRMINUS  (7),  sixth  bishop  of  Venos,  fol 
lowing  Prosper  and  succeeded  by  Dtutheria 
(drc  AJ>.  530-5401    (GaU.  Christ,  ui.  1214.) 

P.A.R] 

FIRMINUS  (8),  buhop  of  Trieste,  who  witi 
other  bishops  of  Istria  and  north  Italy,  maintains 
a  separation  from  Rome,  on  the  questioB  of  th 
Three  Chapters.  He  afterwards  was  reeoadle 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  troubled,  in  con 
sequence,  by  Severus,  patriarch  of  (irado,  hea 
of  the  separatists.  Gregory  the  (}re«t  in  60 
writes  to  encourage  him  to  be  firm  (lib.  zii  S2 
indict  V.  in  Migne,  Ixxvii.  1243) ;  also  in  603  t 
Smaragdus  the  exarch,  asking  him  to  prot«< 
Firminus.  (Lib.  ziU.  33,  indict  vi  in  Mign 
Uxvii.  1283.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 


FIRMINUS  (9)  (FiRMiUB),  ninth 
Tarentaise,  between  St  Heraclius  and  Probini 
about  the  commencement  of  the  7th  oentur 
(GaU.  Christ.  xU.  702.)  [S.  A.  R] 

FIRMINUS  (10),  bishop  of  Bicda  (Blcn 
south  of  Viterbo,  present  at  the  I^teran  mt 
under  Martin  in  649,  which  condemned  the  Mob 
thelite  heresy.    (Mansi,  z.  867 ;  Hefele,  1 307 

[A.  H.  D.  A.; 

FIRMINUS  (11),  said  to  have  been  7ih  bish^ 
of  Lod^ve,  succeeding  Anatolius,  and  followed  1 
Ansemundu'  (circ  ▲.D.  652X  but  the  evidenca 
his  existence  U  dubious.    (GaU.  ChrisL  ri.  5if 

p.  A.B. 

FIRMINUS  (IS),  June  24 ;  a  miUtary  sart; 
with  six  others,  in  Armenia,  under  the  tm^r 
Maximin,  A.D.  312.    Some  short  time  vnvk 
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■neiB,  vnder  Uie  teaching  of  Gregory  the 
biMtor^hfti  eBbr»oed  the  fkith  with  enthn- 
■M.  When,  therefore,  in  Mmr,  311,  Maximin 
iia  pia«l  perseaition  on  foot  thronghont 
li  Ea^tkt  Armoiians  took  vp  arms  in  defence 
i  fimi  epp riwed  brethren,  and  defeated  the 
■fcnr  vith  great  loes.  Daring  this  campaign 
X  ButTT  fcems  to  hare  tnfiered.  {Martyr, 
hfL ;  Enebiva,  ff.  E,  lib.  iz.  cap.  8-9 ;  Mason, 
htktim  PerwaUiim,  pp.  130,  325.)  [O.  T.  S.] 

riBMINUS  (IS),  a  young  man  of  high  birth 
nd  pdf  pertntage,  to  whom  St.  Basil  wrote,  c 
iii.  i$f  2,  reproaching  him  for  the  paucity  and 
TFTitT  tf  his  letters,  and  expressing  the  sorrow 
tik  wiuch  lie  had  heard  that  he  had  deserted 
ik  accftic  lift,  snd,  fotlowtng  the  example  of  his 
ptrmil  pindfather,  had  adopted  the  military 
pifmsn,  snd  beseeching  him  to  retnm  to  his 
iae,  «ad  eater  on  the  career  of  civil  distinction 
^ to^ rBaal  SpiaL  116  [174] ).  Firminns 
s  laei  jitldad  to  Basil's  remonstrances,  and 
ml^  itsti^  that  through  the  intiaence  of 
fmrfal  frinds  he  felt  sore  of  obtaining  his 
imkap,  snd  declaring  his  resolution  to  ^opt 
i9\Me  m  (AmL  117  [234]  ).  [E.  V.] 

mUIKUS  (14),  a  Uyman  of  Caesarea,  whose 
feaiBkip  (^rysostom  formed  during  his  stay 
1  Uat  dty  OB  his  way  to  Cucusus  A.D.  404. 
<^^iynitam  wrote  to  hnn  on  his  arriTal  there 
it  aaooaee  the  safe  accomplishment  of  his 
}VBfT,  Ids  satisfaction  with  Cucusus,  and  the 
oism  of  ito  inhabitants  (Chrysost.  £pist.  80> 

fE.  V.T 

nRMIKUg  (IS)  of  Aries,  at  whose  request 
Umn  ApdHnaris  published  his  ninth  book  o^ 
'•tin  (n.  Ep,  1 ;  CeUUer,  x.  394>    [R.  T.  S.] 

nKlfU8(lX  bishop  of  Verona,  probably  early 
atlit  3fd  century.  (Qghelli,  /to/.  Sacr.  v.  551 ; 
rifjeOrtti,  Chieae  cTItai.  x.  740.)        [R.  S.  G.] 

.  nEMUS  (8),  martyr  of  Ourthage,  A.O.  250. 
il«an>.]  [E.  W.  B.] 

nBMUS  (S),  Aug.  9,  martyr  with  Kusticus 
« >«nas,  3(14.  He  was  sprung  from  a  noble 
^  in  Bergamo,  which  rendered  his  steadfast 
•^•www  to  the  fidth  the  more  obnoxious  to  the 
•fw  Majdmian,  who  at  the  time  was  carry- 
s?  ea  tbe  penecution  with  great  vigour  in 
*«i  hsly,  being  a  resident  at  Milan.  Firmus 
"•WTwted,  and  in  company  with  a  relative, 
*3*tiaB,kd  before  the  emperor,  and  by  him 
^^rtni  oTtr  to  the  prefect  Anulinus,  who  took 
*a  to  Verona,  and  there  put  them  to  death. 
A  ««f7  prerailtHi  of  the  bodies  baring  been 
«*■  to  Africa  and  subsequently  brought  from 
*aa  to  Verona,  which  gave  rise  to  a  contro- 
^  for  centuries  between  the  two  towns  as  to 
*^  of  tbem  possessed  the  remains,  until  the 
^^  was  settled  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
Jj^  f«r  1575  solemrdy  transferring  the  relics 
*«  »  tomb  in  the  suburbs  to  the  cathedral. 
JMp^.  Rom,  ed.  Baron. ;  Petrus  de  Natal., 
[^  S3.  Ub.  7,  cap.  42 ;  Boll.  Acta  8S.  Aug. 
^^^^^)  [O.T.S.J 

7^^5(4),  Feb.  4,  martyr;  whose  name 
J^  aowttere  sare  in  the  local  offices  of  the 
•"rth  at  O«iiott.    He  probably  is  the  same  as 
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the  Firmus  commemorated  on  Feb.  2,  as  a  martyr 
at  Rome,  a.d.  304,  with  Fortunatus,  Felidanufc* 
Candidus,  and  twenty-four  others.  {Mart,  Rom^ 
Hieron.,  Usuardi ;  Boll.  Acta  S8,  Feb.  i.  960.) 

FG.  T.  S.1 
FIBMTJS  (6),  June  24,  one  of  the  sa-.en 
brothers ;  military  martyrs,  in  Armenia,  under 
Maximin.    [Fibmihus  (12).]  [G.  T.  S.] 

FIBMTJS  (8),  June  1 ;  martyr  in  Greece  undar 
Maximin,  ▲.D.  312.   {Mart,  Eoin. ;  Bas.  IftfNo/.) 

[G.  T.  a] 

FIBMTJS  (7),  a  Moorish  chief,  who  revolted 
against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian. 
Cinr  chief  authority  is  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxix.  5).  From  him  wc  learn  that  Firmus  was 
the  son  of  Nobel,  the  most  powerful  of  tha 
Moorish  chieftains.  The  revolt  soon  assumed 
serious  proportions,  and  Count  Theodoeius,  father 
of  the  future  emperor,  was  sent  to  quell  it* 
He  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  gained  hia 
object,  whereupon  Firmus  had  recourse  to  a 
new  expedient.  He  sent  C!hristian  envoys,  think'* 
ing  thereby  to  mollify  his  opponent,  and  he  waa 
not  disappointed.  This  unnatural  allianca 
appears  from  St.  Augustine  to  have  been  per- 
manent and  well-known ;  since  he  reproaches  tha 
Donatists  for  having  employed  this  ''barbarua 
rex,"  whom  he  characterises  as  ^  Hostis  imman* 
issimus  Romanorum,"  to  persecute  their  enemiea 
the  Rogatists,  and  for  recognising  him  as  a  legi- 
timate king  {Cent,  Parmmianumy  i.  10,  11),  so 
much  so,  that  the  Rogatists  gave  them  the  nick- 
name of  Firmiani  {Ep.  87,  Migne).  In  the  latter 
passage,  he  also  mentions  an  atrocious  act  of  a 
bonatist  bishop  of  Rusiccada,  who  formed  a  plot 
with  Firmus  to  come  into  his  city  and  exter- 
minate the  (^tholics.  The  revolt  appears  to 
have  begun  in  the  middle  of  372 ;  since  Romanus, 
who  was  superseded  by  Theodosius,  is  mentioned 
as  count  in  June  of  that  year  {Cod,  Theod.  ad 
loc).  It  must  in  that  case  have  lasted  at  least 
two  years,  since  Ammianus  (ch.  6,  1)  makes  it 
contemporary  with  the  revolt  of  the  Quadi, 
which  occurred  in  374.  It  is  referred  to  briefly 
by  Zosimus  (iv.  16),  Crosius  {IfUt,  vil.  33),  and 
Paulus  Diaconus  {Hist,  Misoeli,  lib.  xii.),  who 
quotes  Orosius.  Symmachus  {Ep,  i,  64,  aL  58) 
apparently  alludes  to  it,  when  he  says  that  the 
barbarians  seized  a  large  treasure  when  they 
took  Caesarea. 

There  is  a  medal  extant,  of  uncertain  date, 
with  the  inscription,  D.  N.  Firmus  P.  F.  Aug. 
which  Spanheim  {de  Praeat.  et  Usu  Nwnm.  Antiq, 
Diss.  xi.  p.  364,  ed.  Amst.  1717)  thinks  to  be 
our  Firmus.  This  may  certainly  be  supported 
by  2^imus  (loc  dt.).  Other  authorities  have 
supposed  the  name  to  be  another  form  of  Fir- 
mius,  a  tyrannns  in  the  time  of  Aurelian. 

PM  FAT 

FIBMUS  (8),  ST.,  bishop  of  Tagaste  in  the 
African  province  of  Numidia,  mentioned  by  St. 
Augustine  in  his  De  Mendacio  (xiii.  23),  as  pro- 
tecting a  fugitive,  "  for,"  said  he,  **  I  can  neither 
tell  a  lie  by  saying  that  I  have  not  concealed 
him,  nor  can  1  deliver  him  into  your  hands." 
So  great  was  his  constancy  even  when  brought 
before  the  emperor  that  he  preserved  the  man 
who  had  thrown  himself  on  his  protection.  He 
is  commemorated  on  July  31.  {A A,  SS,  Boll 
JuL  viii.  180 ;  Morcelli,  Africa  Christ,  i.  299,) 

tk  i»o 
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FIRMUS  (OX  a  presbyter  in  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century;  &n  active  man  and  tnuted 
with  matters  of  importance.  He  visited  St. 
Jerome  at  Bethlehem  first  in  the  year  405, 
and  was  charged  by  him  with  letters  for  St. 
Angustine  (£*/>.  115,  116,  ed.  Vail.).  He  was 
again  with  Jerome  ten  years  later,  and  was 
requested  bt  him  to  take  cnarge  of  the  property 
of  Eustochium  and  the  younger  Paula  at 
Ravenna  on  his  return  to  Itidy  in  the  year  415. 
He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Africa,  where  he 
was  in  communication  with  St.  Augustine 
(Jerome  to  Augustine,  Ep.  134,  ed.  yall.)u  We 
hear  of  him  again  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
Sixtus  (afterwards  pope)  to  Augustine  and 
Alypius,  and  again  returning  with  the  answer 
in  the  year  318  (Aug.  Ep,  191,  194). 

[W.  H.  F.] 

FIRMUS  (10),  a  bishop  of  the  Cappadocian 
Caesarea,  who  was  present  at  the  council  of 
£phesu8,    A.D.  431,    and  took    a  rather    con- 
spicuous  part  in  its  proceedings.     He  protested 
against  deferring  the  opening  of   the  coimcil 
for    the    arrival    of    John    of    Antioch,    and 
called  upon  Memnon,  the  bishop  of  Ephesus,  to 
atate  how  many  days  had   elapsed  since    the 
sessions  ought  to  have  commenced  (Labbe,  Concil. 
iii.  450).     On  the  arrival  of  the  legates  of  the 
Roman  see,  and  the  reading  of  the  letter  of  pope 
Coelestinus,  Firmus  declared  that  the  sentence 
against    Nestorius   contained    in  it  should    be 
k'egarded   as   final,    and   Nestorius    pronounced 
canonically  deposed  (ibid.  618).  He  highly  praised 
Cyril's  exposition  of  the  Nicene   faith   for  its 
clearness,  which  left  nothing  doubtful,  and  for  its 
perfect  consistency  with  the  Catholic  faith  (ibid. 
iv.  163).     He  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  Theo- 
dosius  (i'fid,  1313).       He  was  deposed  by  the 
Oriental  party  at  Tarsus  (Trag,  Iren,  cc.  38,  66, 
136,  141,  201),  not  withstanding  the  high  com- 
mendations lavished  on  him  by  John  of  Antioch 
(ibid,  c  4).     Forty-five  letters  of  Firmus  were 
published  by  Muratori  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambro- 
sian  Library  (Anecdot  Oraec  Patav.  1709,  also 
in  Migne,  Patrol.  IzxviL  p.  1477  sqq.).    These 
are  charming  examples  of  a  refined  epistolary 
style,  short,  bright,  playful,  and  very  interesting 
from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  manners  of 
the  age.    They  do  not  touch  at  all  on  theolo- 
gical questions.    He  died  A.D.  439  (Socr.  H,  E. 
vii.  48).  [E.  v.] 

FIRMUS  (11),  bishop  of  Tipasa  in  the  AfHcan 
province  of  Numidia,  one  of  the  delegates  of  his 
province  to  the  council  assembled  at  Carthage 
by  Boniface  A.D.  525  (Mansi,  viii.  647).  His 
name  is  found  amongst  the  five  African  bishops 
present  at  the  first  session  of  the  council  of 
Constaatinople,  A.D.  553;  but  this  may  have 
been  a  successor  to  his  see  of  the  same  name. 
(Mansi,  ix.  174 ;  Morcelli,  Africa  Christ,  i.  327.) 

[L.  D.] 

FIRMUS  (12)  (FiARMUS,  Farmus),  bisnop  of 
Viseo,  one  of  the  sufiragan  churches  of  Meridn, 
iu  the  years  638  and  64l>,  the  dates  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  councils  of  Toledo,  the  acts  of  which 
he  signs.  Before  and  af^er  the  Suevian  occupa- 
tion of  Gallicia,  Viseo  was  a  suffragan  church  of 
Mf rida ;  but  during  the  rule  of  the  Suevi  it  was  j 
transferred  to  Braga.  (fCsp.  Sagr,  xiv.  314;  | 
Aguirre-Catalani,  iii.  423-448.)        [M.  A.  W.]    , 


FLACXJILLA 

FLABIANUS,  the  name  of  two  Afriooi 
bishops,  one  of  Bulula  in  Byzacena,  the  other  ol 
Vicns  Pacis  in  Numidia,  banished  by  Hunneric. 
AJ>.  484,  after  the  conference  at  Carthage  betwee* 
the  Arians  and  Catholics.  (Notitia,  Victor.  Vit. 
57  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  Iviii.  \  Morcelli,  Afrioa 
Chritt.  L  137,  353.)  |X.  !>.] 

FLABIANOS.    [Flaviaics.] 

FLACGIANU8  (IX  a  proconsul  of  Africa 
though  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  mentioned  by 
St.  Augustine  as  a  man  of  ability,  education,  and 
judgment.  Licentius,  one  of  the  interlocutor* 
in  the  dialogue  contra  Academioos,  gives  him  as 
an  instance  of  a  man  who,  though  unwillingly, 
could  not  help  bearing  witness  to  the  oorrect- 
ness  of  the  conjectures  made  by  a  Dotorioos 
conjurer  named  Albicerius.  One  of  these  was 
that  without  previous  information,  as  was  said, 
he  named  correctly  a  property  which  Flaccianna 
was  about  to  buy,  and  another  that  being  asked 
of  what  Flaccianus  was  thinking,  he  qooted, 
though  an  illiterate  man,  a  line  of  Virgil  which 
he  had  then  in  his  mind.  He  is  al»o  mentioned 
by  Augustine  as  having  brought  to  his  notice  a 
prophecy  concerning  our  Lord  delivered  by  the 
Erythraean  Sibvl.  Augustine  is  also  said  to  have 
written  several  letters  to  him,  which  are  lost. 
(Aug.  c.  Acad.  I  18,  21 ;  Civ.  J>a,  xvtiL  23; 
Tillemont,  vol.  xiu.  p.  33.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FLA(X3IANUS  (2)  (FLAyiAirus),  bishop  of 
Rhodope.  Baronius  quotes  a  Vatican  manu- 
script purporting  to  be  an  epistle  of  Flacciannsy 
or  perhaps  Flavianus,  a  bishop  of  Rhodope,  to 
Peter  Fullo,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  charging  him 
with  Arianizing  in  his  interpolation  of  tbt 
Trisagion.  The  writer  says  he  has  been  driven 
to  find  refuge  at  Rome  from  the  spiritual  tem- 
pests of  the  east.  Baronius,  placing  him  in 
483,  conjectures  he  may  have  been  among  the 
bishops  who  came  from  £gypt  with  John  of 
Alexandria  to  Rome.  The  epistle  is  probably 
spurious,  but  Le  Quien  thinks  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  attributed  a  real  one,  and  puts  him 
among  the  bishops  of  Trajanopolis,  the  metro- 
politan see  of  the  province  of  Rhodope.  (Baron, 
ann.  483,  Ixii. ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Chr.  L  1195.) 

[an.] 

FLAOOILLA  (IX  empress  and  saint,  first 
wife  of  Theodosius  I. 

I.  Name. — ^A  medal,  engraved  by  Dn  Cange 
and  by  Baronius,  has  the  inscription  **Ad. 
Flaccilla  Aug.  By  the  Greek  writers,  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Nicephorus,  etc,  the  name 
is  given  as  nXcuc^AAo.  Others,  e.g.  Philostor- 
gius  (H.  E.  z.  7)  call  her  Placidia.  The  treatise 
of  Faustinus  de  TrinitaUf  which  professes  to  be 
written  at  the  request  of  the  empress,  who^ 
from  all  internal  evidence  would  seem  to  be 
Flaccilla,  is  entitled  in  the  ordinary  editions, 
"Ad  Gallam  Placidiam.**  There  seems,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  a  conftudon,  owing  to  iht 
similarity  of  the  names  Placilla  and  Pladdia, 
between  the  subject  of  this  article  and  the  well- 
known  Galla  Placidia. 

II.  Origin,  eto.— Claudian  tells  us  that  she  was 
by  birth  a  Spaniard  (De  Laud.  Ser.  69X  and 
Valesius  (Not.  ad  Soz.  ff.  E.  vii.  6.  3)  concludes 
that  she  must  have  been  the  daughter  of  Anto- 
nius,  prefect  of  Gaul,  and  consul  in  382.  lliis 
is  fuunded  upon  Themutius  (Or.  zvL  pt.  203  o^ 
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^BaxdidiL),  who  njs  that  Theodosiiu  conferred 
ikeBAnlikip  npoD  his  in|8^(m)f.  This,  save 
ft^sst,  eaa  be  no  other  than  Anionius,  his 
kAtr-uhUv.  The  words,  however,  seem  hmrdly 
c  finsBt  ioeh  an  assamption  of  certainty. 
Fe  ptkr  from  SU  Jerome  {Ep.  79.  2,  Migne) 
OiS  Wr  sister  was  the  mother  of  Nebridlas, 
na  Banied  Salina,  daughter  of  the  Moorish 
yn»eeGilio.    [GiLDO.] 

HI  Lifi  md  Character. — Her  marriage  with 
!Wodom3  probablj  took  place  in  37  3,  since  her 
«i«t  child  Mems  to  hare  been  bom  in  377. 
She  Tu  the  mother  of  Arcadios  and  Honorins, 
afhrmrds  emperors,  and  of  a  daughter  Pol- 
ikrk,  «rbo  died  jost  before  her  mother,  and 
rkt  k  eonmemorated  in  a  funeral  oration  by 
^  Gngery  Njisa  (toL  ilL  p.  863,  Migne's 
-1).  SuoK  think  that  the  Gratian  mentioned 
br  Sl  AnbroM  {de  Ob,  Theodos,  §  40,  Migne) 
t«  ilio  her  M>n,  bat  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  (de 
?«.  sd  fit.)  tells  OS  plainly  tluit  she  had  only 
%H  children.  The  Ckron,  Patch,  (ad  ann.  386) 
aUef  a  mstake  with  regard  to  her,  calling  her 
nc  Kcaad  wife  of  Theodoeius,  which  is  obviously 
lo^TKt  (et  esp.  Soc  ff.  B,  It.  31,  18).  Her 
BUT  nitttcs  are  celebrated  by  St.  Ambrose, 
X.  Gngory  Kyssen,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and 
Strphonn,  smong  Christian  writers,  and  equally 
W  the  IwOhen  Themistius. 

SoioaMk  {H.  E.  rii  6.  3)  calls  her  riffrordrri 
N«^  rw  Uy/ueres  rijs  iw  Hueai^  om^^ov, 
aj  orrstcs  how  she  deterred  the  emperor  from 
ttfiif  ai  iaterriew,  as  he  had  intended,  with 
toijriu  ^mMnins. 

Tkodoret  (H.  E.  r.  19)  tells  ns  that  so  &r 
hm  bciig  elated  by  her  high  position,  she 
Ml  Wstlf  the  serr^uit  of  the  lowest,  and  used 
k  Tiat  the  hospitals  and  the  homes  of  the  sick 
ari  to  ffliaisier  to  them  with  her  own  hands ; 
Jl%  that  the  continnally  reminded  her  husband 
yt^  gntitnde  which  he  owed  to  God  for 
^  saaj  gifts,  sad  by  thb  means  nourished  the 
^^poi  within  him.  St.  Ambrose  (de  Ob. 
^V»dk  §  40,  ed.  Migne)  speaks  of  her  as 
'Uelii  aaima  Deo." 

^^wtias  (Or.  zix.  p.  231  a)  tells  us  that  it 
^  kf  her  advice  that  the  emperor  pardoned 
^  nuprators  in  385  [Theodobiub],  and  that 
*tb^  tt  in  other  cases,  their  sentiments  were 
■  poikl  htrmony — <rv/i^^ov  rris  6fio(6yov 
^  s^  Kol  &cl  ^ovXcvoMnjr  els  fiieuf. 

^nphvu  Callistus  (M.  E.  zii.  42)  repeats 
^  TcrbftUy  the  account  given  by  Theodoret. 

17.  Death,  etc—She  died  apparently  in  385, 
■$ept.U(c£  TUlemont,  En^.  rol.  t.  note  25 
«  TWododns),  at  Scotumis,  in  Thrace,  whither 
•e  hi  gone  for  the  sake  of  the  waters.  St. 
^**l"7i  to  whom  we  owe  this  last  piece  of 
^^'^fatkii,  pronounced  her  funeral  oration, 
^h  stai  exUnt  (rol.  iii.  p.  878,  in  Migne's 
^^  of  hii  works),  in  which  he  praises  her 
J^^lto  as  a  model  of  Christian  Tirtues. 
*^»IsoZonaras,xiii,18.) 

^(^Paech.  (1.  c)  and  Du  Cange  (Cpolis. 

^  0. 5. 3)  mention  a  palace  at  Constantly 
*^  <^ed  after  her  name.  A  brazen  statue 
J**^  to  her  at  Antioch  was  destroyed  shortly 
^  W  dttth  in  one  of  the  tumults  which 
**<«  the  subject  of  taxing,  and  the  affection 

**^  ^  «mperor  entertained  for  her  memory 

^^i>g)j  shewn  by  the   signal   vengeance 

^  b  resolved  to  exact,  and  which  he  was 
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afterwards  persuaded  to  mitigate  (TLeod.  ff,  E, 
V.  20 ;  Niceph.  ff.  E.  xii.  43).  Tillemont  (jPmp. 
vol.  T.  art.  26)  says  that  the  Greek  church 
reckons  her  as  a  saint.  This  is  founded  upon 
the  Menaea  for  Sept.  14,  where  the  words  are : 
"  Kol  furfifiyi  rris  tinrtfieffrdrris  fiafft\i(ra7is 
nXcuclXXiyf,  <rv(6yov  y^yofidrns  rov  fityd\ov 
ficuTi\it»s  eco8o<r{ov/'  followed  by  the  following 
lines:  ^^^aprhw  Xtirowra  artfifM  yrjs  ri  IlXo* 
ir(\Aa,  4v  oifpa^oh  6/^$aprov  cl^pijirc  eri^os* 
A0Tiy  itdirra  rhv  tij*  f«^f  XP^^°^  ^^  «d<r#/3«(^ 
icol  rp  r&p  vo<ro{tvrt»p  ixifit\fitf,  irpbs  K^rpioy 
i^ti^firifft."  The  Bollandist  writer  on  Septem« 
ber  14  contends  that  this  commemoration  is 
not  suflScient  to  jtistify  Tillemont's  conclusion, 
since  the  bishops  of  the  sixth  general  council 
are  immediately  afterwards  commemorated  in 
much  the  same  way,  and  since  she  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Menologia,  Synaxaria,  Typica,  etc 
His  conclusion  is  **  Flaccillae  mentio  est  in  Menaeis 
impressis  sed  potius  tanquam  venerabilis  quam 
ut  Sanctae."  In  Ferrarius,  however  (Catal. 
Scmct.  qui  m  Mart.  Bom.  non  9unt\  she  is 
mentioned  as  being  commemorated  at  Constan- 
tinople, on  Aug.  14,  which  seems  hardly  to  bear 
out  the  statement  of  the  Bollandist  writer 
^  Apud  Ferrarium  memoria  est  Placillae,  tan- 
quam imperatrids  beatae  memoriae,"  meaning 
apparently  not  as  a  eaint.  The  fact  that  she  is 
not  commemorated  in  the  Roman  calendar  seems 
therefore  to  have  prejudiced  the  Bollandist 
writer  unduly  against  her  claims,  and  Tille- 
mont *s  conclusion  is  apparently  the  more  correct 
of  the  two.  [M.  F.  A] 

FLAOOILLA  (S),  elder  daughter  of  the  em« 
peror  Arcadius  by  Eudoxia,  born  in  397.  (Mar- 
cellinus,  Chron.)  She  apparently  died  young,  as 
she  is  not  mentioned  by  Sozomen  or  Philostorgius 
among  the  children  of  Arcadius.  (Cf.  Philost.  xi. 
6 ;  Soz.  ff.  E,  ix,  1.)  [M.  F.  A] 

PLACJCILLUS  (Flacillub),  Arian  bishop 
of  Antioch,  A.D.  333-342.  There  is  a  very  re- 
markable discrepancy  as  to  the  true  form  of  the 
name  of  this  bishop.  Jerome,  in  his  Chronicle, 
calls  him  Placillus ;  Sozomen,  Placetus  or  Pla- 
citus  (ff.  E.  iii.  5) ;  Theodoret,  Flacitus  (ff.  E. 
i.  21X  while  Athanasius  (Aj>oi.  ii.  pp.  797,  799) 
and  Eusebius  (m  ManxlL  lib.  iii.  pr.  p.  57),  fol- 
lowed by  Theophanes,  write  the  name  Flacillus. 
He  appears  in  the  modem  catalogue  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Antioch  as  Placentius  fNeale, 
Patriarchs  of  Ant.  p.  156).  After  the  deposi- 
tion of  Eustathius,  A.D.  331,  the  episcopal  suc- 
cession was  singularly  rapid.  Eulalius  held  the 
see  but  three  months,  Euphronius,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Flaccillus,  only  fifteen.  The 
episcopate  of  Flaccillus  was  much  longer,  lasting, 
though  the  exact  dates  are  uncertain,  about  nine 
years.  Nothing  is  known  of  Flaccillus  previous 
to  his  becoming  bishop  of  Antioch  on  the  death 
of  Euphronius,  and  little  is  recorded  of  him  as 
bishop  save  his  official  acts.  He  presided  at  the 
council  of  Tyre,  335,  held,  by  the  emperor's  desire, 
to  investigate  the  charges  against  Athanasius, 
and  joined  in  the  sentence  of  deposition  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  From  Tyre  he  passed  on 
with  his  episcopal  brethren  to  Jerusalem  to 
celebrate  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  which  took  place  Sept.  13  in  thai 
year.    Tillemont  thinks  it  probable  that  Flao* 
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cillu9  resided  nt  the  council  which  succeeded 
ths  solemnitiet  of  the  consecration  bj  which 
Arius  and  Eusoins  were  admitted  to  communion 
as  orthodox  believers,  who  had  suffered  from  the 
calumnies  of  jealous  rivals.  Six  jears  later,  we 
find  him  occuppng  the  same  position  at  the 
celebrated  **  Council  of  the  Dedication  "  held  at 
Antioch,  341  (Socr.  ii.  8,  9 ;  Soz.  iii.  5).  Flao- 
dllns  is  assodat«d  by  Theodoret  with  his  two 
Arian  sttccesson,  Stephen  and  Leontius,  as  men 
whose  unjust  and  impious  deeds  it  would  require 
a  volume  to  recount  (Theod.  ff.  E,  ii.  24).  No 
definite  charge,  however,  is  specified.  Flaccillus 
must  have  had  some  reputation  for  erudition, 
since  Eusebius  dedicated  to  him  his  work  against 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  make  any  additions  or  corrections  he 
might  think  desirable  (Euseb.  m  MaroelL  1. 
iii.  pr.  p.  57).  He  must  have  died  about  a.d. 
345,  and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen.        [E.  Y.] 

FLAGOUS  (IX  bishop  of  Sanis  or  Sanaus,  in 
Phrygia  Pacatiana,  one  of  the  Nicene  fathers, 
A.D.  325.  (Le  Quien,  Orims  Christ,  i.  805 ; 
Mansi,  ii.  695.)  [L.  D.] 

FLACX3US  (S),  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in 
Phrygia  Salutaris.  One  of  the  Nicene  fathers, 
A.Dt.  325  (Mansi,  ii.  695) ;  subsequently  he  joined 
the  Eusebians,  and  was  one  of  the  Easterns  whose 
**  indecent  and  suspicious  flight "  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  ▲.D.  347.  His 
name  is  appended  to  the  letter  to  the  churches, 
which  the  seceders  published  at  their  synod  at 
Philippopolis.  (Mansi,  iii.  140;  Le  Quien, 
Oriens  ChfiH.  i.  834.)  [L.  D.] 

FLAGOUS  (8)  ALBINUS.    [Alcuik.] 
FLAOHEBTAG.    [Flaitubheabtach.j 

FLAGtLLUS,  bishop  of  Jassus,  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  present  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451.  (Le  Quien,  Orient  Christ,  i.  913; 
Mansi,  vii.  156.)  [L.  D.] 

FLATTHBHEABTAGH  (1)  Abbat  of  Cill- 
mor-Emhir,  now  Kilmore,  situated  three  miles  to 
the  east  of  Armagh,  died  A.D.  812.  {Four  Most 
by  O'Donovan,  A.D.  807,  i.  419.)  [J.  O.] 

(8)  Flaithbheartach  or  Flachertac,  son  of 
Loingseach,  became  monarch  of  Ireland  A.D.  722, 
ind  after  reigning  seven  years,  retired  A J>.  729  to 
Armagh,  where  he  died  in  monastic  seclusion, 
A.D.  760  {Four  Mast.)  or  more  truly  A.D.  765. 
{Ann.  Ult.  A  D.  764.)  [J.  G.] 

FLAITHGHEAL  (Flaiohel),  son  of  Taich- 
leach,  abbat  of  Druim-ratha,  said  by  Colgan 
{Acta  88.  876)  to  be  a  church  in  Leyney,  Con- 
naught,  died  A.D.  793.  {Four  Mast.  A.D.  788; 
Ann.  Ult  A.D.  792.)  [J.  G.j 

FLAITHNIA  (Flaitnia),  son  of  Congall,  and 
called  The  Wise,  died  a.d.  715.  {F<mr  Mast.  A.D. 
713 ;  Ann.  Uit.  A  D.  714.)  f  J.  G.] 

FLAITHNIADH,  son  of  Congall,  abbat  of 
Clonfert,  co.  Longford,  died  A.D.  781  {Four  Mast. 
bv  O'Donovan,  L  381,  A.D.  776);  but  in  Ann. 
nt.  A.D.  782,  there  U  the  obit  of  Mac  Flaithniadh, 
abbat  of  Clonfert.  (CConor,  Her.  Hib.  Scr^'p.  iv. 
111.)  [J.  G.] 
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FLAMEBIS,  abUt  of  Chioon.  It  k  sti 
hk  the  Life  of  St.  Germanus  of  Paris  by  Foi 
featns  that  a  letter  which  Flaroens  recei 
from  Germanus  was  the  means  of  curing  a  t 
monk,  who  was  allowed  to  motften  the  signat 
with  hb  tongue,  and  so  receive  the  ^ndoxu 
into  his  system.  (  Vit.  8.  Germ.  §  58,  hi  Hab 
Acta  33.  0.  3.  B.  L  230,  and  in  PM.  Lat  Iz^ 
72.)  [0.  H 

FLAMINA,  Mar  2,  virgin  and  martyr 
Gaul  daring  the  Diocletian  penecntioiL  S 
suffered  under  the  president  Blasius.  She  i 
particularly  venerated  for  her  influence  on  $< 
eyes.  The  offices  of  the  church  of  St.  HiJah 
near  Clermont,  under  whose  altar  she  fests,  1 
a  prayer  to  God  that  by  her  interoesrioo  \ 
worshippers  might  be  protected  from  all  diiea 
of  the  eyes.  (Ferrarius,  CataL  88. ;  Ada  \ 
BolL  Mai.  L  181-183.)  \Q.  T.  S 

FLANN  (Flaikn,  Flahhus)  meaakg  **re 
or  '*  crimson,"  is  used  as  a  proper  name,  and  1 
latinized  form  is  Florentius  or  Florence:  its  < 
ginal  idea  was  probably  a  ruddy-fiued  m 
(Joyce,  Irish  Names  ofPlaoss,  2  ser.  145). 

(1)  Febla,  of  Armagh,  oommemoraUd  A| 
24.  Hb  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Ii 
Kalendars.  He  succeeded  Segene  at  Armagh  i 
688,  where  he  b  called  abbat,  bishop,  aad  sr 
bbhop,  and  was  there  for  twenty-sevea  ye 
The  most  celebrated  event  of  hb  rule  was 
assembling  of  the  synod  at  Tara  in  Mei 
about  A.D.  697  (Petrie,  Tara  HOly  171-2>  Th 
were  forty  bishops  or  abbats  presided  over 
Flann  Febla;  and  the  best  known  persoQ  f 
sent,  and  the  person  at  whose  suggestion 
convention  is  said  to  have  been  held,  was 
Adamnan  (Sept.  23),  abbat  of  Hy.  Colgan  {A 
88.  454,  col.  1)  had  a  copy  of  the  acts  ot 
synod,  and  copies  of  the  same  are  now  picwr 
in  the  Burgundian  Library  at  BmneU  (Ito.  232 
and  in  bbhop  Marsh's  library,  Armagh,  in  a  b 
entitled.  Presidents  of  See  of  ArmagK,  1 
{Trans.  Boy.  Jr.  Acad.  xviiL  172,  Anttt] 
they  have  been  printed  by  Martenc  {Theta 
Nov.  Aneod.  tom.  iv.  col.  18),  and  are  probs 
the  eight  canons  known  as  the  **  Ckia  Adhj 
nain."  [Adamnan  (2).]  (Reeves,  Adaim 
1.,  IL,  178,  179  ;  Lanigan,  Sod.  IRsL  Jr.  iii.,  c 
$  10;  Colgan,  Acta  83  473,  coL  3,  56a, and 
Thaum.  218,  col.  1,  503.)  He  died  AJ>.  1 
{Ann.  Tig. ;  Stuart,  Armagh,  94.) 


(8)  Foibte  {Ann.  Ult.\  Foirbte  {AnsL  1\ 
son  of  Fogartaoh,  died  A.D.  716  (Asm.  TV- « -^ 
Ult,  A.D.  715).  [J.  G 

(8)  Sinna  Ua  Colla,  abbat  of  Closmacno 
one  of  the  Ui-CrearohthaiMi,  died  AJ».  7 
{Four  Mast,  by  O'Donovan,  L  323.) 

(4)  Abbat  of  Baagor.    At  Dec  15,  to  Jfi 

Doneg.,  there  b  merely  the  conuneraeratka 
*«  Flann,  abbat  of  Beannchor."  In  the  li 
Annals  he  is  entered  as  St.  Flann  of  Aentr 
(the  andent  name  of  Antrim),  abbat  of  B«a 
chair ;  he  died  a«d.  728.  (Ami.  7^-  >'  ^^^  ^ 
A.D.  722  ;  Ann.  Ult.  A.D.  727  ?  OXJonor,  Rer,  i 
8crip.  ii.  236,  iv.  80;  Reeves,  SocL  Amtiq. 
277,  278,  381.) 

(6)  Son  of  Conaing,  abbat  of  CU1-<Dor-dJ 
raibh  (now  probably  Kilmort,  oo.  Rosmmn 
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IwM  Vf  St  ColnmbaX  ws  murdered:  the 
fm^]biL  mj  in  A.O.  730,  the  Ann,  Ult  in  A.D. 
m  (/W  MatL  by  CDonoran,  i.  327 ;  O'Conor, 
Ur,B3^  Scrip, '\r.%by 

(6)  Be^  commemonted  Jnlj  17.  By  Colgan 
If.  TXmon.  509,  c  8),  and  Lanigan  {Eod.  Hist 
k  91 171)  he  is  identified  with  the  «*  Flann, 
n  ti  Ceallach,  son  of  Cmnmael,  bishop  of 
leKliniM,"  who  died  ▲.D.  739  {Ann,  Tig.). 
loigu  accepts  this  Reach  rainn  as  the  small 
yaad  Bachlin,  Rathlin,  or  Ragharee,  off  the  coast 
^t'ABtrfm;  but  (yDonoran  b  unable  to  decide 
TWtber  it  is  that  or  the  island  of  Lambay,  off 
Inpi,  near  Dublin  (Fow  Mast,  by  (/DonoTan, 
L  36  a.  ",  337 ;  (rConor,  Ber.  Hib.  Scrip,  ii. 
^  IT.  88 ;  RceTea,  Eocl.  Antiq.  249,  292). 

(!)  Fibla,  abbat  of  Qort-oonaigh,  a  monastery 
IB  the  baronr  of  Cremome,  co.  Monaghan ;  died 
ut,740{AmL  I^.;  Asm,  UU.  kJ>,  739). 

(I)  AigUe,  bishop  of  Aughrim,  a  Tillage  in 
tte  edsaty  of  Galway,  died  AJ>.  741  {Fowr  Mast. 
ivO^Dnoran,  L  338  n. %  339 ;  Amu.  UlL  a-D. 

T40). 

(9)  Ua  Dachua  (Hni  Dochmea,  Ann.  Ult.% 
i^  of  Inishieen,  co.  Monaghan,  died  A.D.  771 
\hA.Un.AJ}.  770;  Fcmr  Mast,  by  ODonoran, 
lit  766,1369). 


(H)  Bishop,  wise  man,  and  abbat  of  Inishkeen, 
&  Mo&agkan,  died  A.D.  784  {Fom'  Mast,  by 
(nicsmn,  L  384,  n.«  385> 

01)  Finn,  commemorated  Jan.  14.  On  this 
^  the  Irish  Calendars  commemorate  Flann 
1^  d  Cnilinn,  in  the  vicinity  of  Corcach 
(i^  Dongg,^  Mart.  TaOaght),  As  appearing 
htii/«&v  cfAenghus,  he  probably  flourished 
M  Uta  than  the  eighth  century.  He  is 
tv  be  distinguished  from  Flann  Finn,  son  of 
kititule  Ua  Crunnmaeil,  chief  of  Cinel  Eoghain, 
^  died  A.D.  698  {Four  Mast.\  and  from 
FhsB  Fiia,  who  was  Icnown  by  this  name 
h  Inlnd,  but  in  England  as  Aldfrid  son  of 
{^  kiag  of  Korthumbria. 

OS)  Son  of  Ceallach,  abUt  of  Finnghlais,  scribe, 
KEWet,  and  bishop,  died  suddenly  A.D.  812 
Un.  CTt,  A.IK  811 ;  Fwr  MasL,  by  (yDonoran, 
iA  807, 1419).  [J.G.] 

flAKKAN,  of  Killaloe,  commemorated  Dec. 
11  The  name  is  etymologically  the  diminutiTe 
tf  Rraa.  Of  this  saint  there  appear  to  have 
W  two  Urea,  which  are  now  lost.  Hardy 
ifimriftCat.  L  228)  notices  a  Vita  8,  ITanMom 
hx.Laontnms,  in  MS.  Bodl.  RawL  B.  505. 

niBoaa  was  the  son  of  Toirdhelbhach, 
""Wind  Tlieodoricus,  king  of  the  Dalcassians 
h  Uotttcr,  who  bclcame  a  monk  at  Usmore 
^  he  had  endowed  his  son's  church  at 
Use  with  ample  revenues,  and  thus  pre- 
^  hb  own  final  resting-place.  Flannan  had 
*eef  the  &nious  schools  of  Ireland  at  Killaloe. 
^Ipa  esUs  him  **  Episcopus  Luanensis,"  and 
"He,  the  first  bishop  of  Killaloe,  having  been 
^KQtted  at  Rome  by  pope  John  in  A.D.  639 ; 
J^Uai^  {BooL  Hitt.  Ir.  m.  c.  19,  §  2)  wholly 
^^  the  tale  of  his  Roman  visit,  and  even  the 
■•  rf  his  consecration.  Dr.  Petrie,  however 
(Wtf  Toioerf,  281),  seems  mere  inclined  to 
*^  the  legend.  Besides  his  dedication  at 
^w,  the  island  Inis-flannsn  in  Lough  Corrib 
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and  Irosflannan  Point,  with  the  ruins  of  St 
Flannan's  church  in  Manin  Bay,  preserve  the 
memory  of  this  saint.  In  Innisboffin  island  there 
is  Tobar  Flannain  (0*Flaherty,  lar-Connaiight  by 
Hardiman,  24, 109,  111,  112,  116);  and  he  has 
probably  also  given  their  name  to  the  Flannan 
islands,  to  the  west  of  Lewis  (Bp.  Forbes,  Kal. 
Scott.  Saints,  350;  Martin,  West.  Isles,  15-18» 
2nd  ed.).  [J.  G.] 

FLAVIA  DOMinLLA.    [Domttilla.] 

FLA'VIANA  (Flavia),  virgin,  sister  of  the 
deacon  Firmatus,  commemorated  at  Auzerre, 
Oct.  5.  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Hienm,  Mart. ;  Boll 
Acta  SS  Oct.  iiL  163.)  [C.  H.] 

FLAYIAKUS,  bishop  of  Rome.  [Fabia- 
HUB  (1).] 

FLAYIANUS,  bishop  of  Antioch.  [Fa< 
BIU8  (1>] 

FLAYL/kKUS  (1)  (Fabianub),  bishop  e^ 
Eliberi ;  signing  14th  among  the  nineteen  bishops 
present  at  the  council  of  Eliberi  in  305.  The  see 
of  Eliberi  (so  spelt  on  Gothic  coins,  Ptolemy 
wrote  Illiberis,  Pliny  UiberiX  now  represented 
by  Granada,  makes  its  first  appearance  in  history 
with  this  bishop.  (As  to  the  site  of  Eliberi  M 
Dozy*8  **  Observations  g^graphiqoes  sur  quel- 
ques  anciennes  Locality  de  TAndalousie  "  in  his 
Eecherches,  L  328.)  For  a  clever  attempt  to  give 
historical  form  to  the  famous  legend  of  the  seven 
apostolic  men,  amongst  whom  St.  Cedlins  is 
made  bishop  of  Eliberi,  see  Gams,  P.B.  Kirchen* 
geschickte  wm  Spanien,  i.  76-178.  {Esp,  Sagr, 
ziL  111 ;  Aguirre-Catalani,  vol.  ii.) 

[M.  A  W.] 

FLAYLAl^nS  (2),  said  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Teate  (Chieti),  c  a.d.  320-340.  (Gmns,  Series 
Episcoporum,  p.  875.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

FLAYL^KUS  (8),  bUhop,  suppesed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Cappadeeia,  yet  not 
clearly  referred  to  anv  see,  thougk  by  Ceillier 
(vL  215)  called  bishop  of  Oappadocia,  and 
regarded  by  the  Bollandists  {Acta  SS  9  Mart.  ii. 
9)  as  Flavian  patriarch  of  Antiocb  at  the  sam« 
period.  [Flay  ianub  (4).]  (Tillemonl,  M€m.  Hist. 
Eod.  iz.  589,  Paris,  1703.) 

About  the  year  393,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  wrote 
to  Flavian  (ep.  i.X  as  he  did  to  other  bishops, 
complaining  of  the  treatment  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  Helladius,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in 
(^ppadoda,  and  demanding  salitfaction ;  the 
letter  to  Flavian  is  long  and  interesting,  giving 
an  account  of  his  hurried  flight  from  Sebaste, 
hit  unwelcome  interview  with  Helladius,  and 
his  delight  at  escaping  from  him  safe  and  well. 
He  then  reviews  his  whole  relation  to  Helladina 
as  one  of  entire  superiority.  [J.  G.] 

FLAVIANUS  (4)  I.,  bishop  of  AMioch,  381- 
404.  Flavianus  was  bom  at  Antioch,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  wealthy  family.  He  had  several 
brothers  and  sisters.  One  of  the  latter,  who  had 
survived  all  the  rest,  was  living  witli  him  in 
A.D.  387,  in  very  feeble  health,  at  the  time  of  hie 
journey  to  Constantinople  to  appease  the  wr«tll 
of  Theodosins.  He  was  still  very  young  when 
the  death  of  his  fiither  left  him  heir  of  the  family 
property,  which  was  of  considerable  amount. 
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When  bishop  ha  oontinned  to  occnpy  the  family 
nuusion  at  Antioch,  which  he  derotad  to  the 
reception  of  the  sick  and  distressed  of  kis  flock. 
We  know  nothing  of  Flavianns's  early  training, 
or  of  his  instructors  in  the  faith.  Chrysostom, 
in  his  highly-oolonred  enloginm  pronounced  on 
^oeiving  ordination  to  the  priesthood  at  his 
Aands,  records  that  although  reared  in  the 
midst  of  affluence,  he  was  remarkable  from  his 
earliest  years  for  his  temperance  and  control 
oyer  his  bodily  appetites  aiul  for  his  contempt  of 
luinry  and  a  ricn  table.  Although  the  prema- 
ture death  of  his  father  deprired  him  of  parental 
control  at  an  early  age,  and  he  was  exposed  to 
the  temptations  incident  to  youth,  wealth,  and 
good  birth,  he  orercame  them  all.  From  his 
youth  he  devoted  himself  to  a  religious  life, 
sparing  no  pains  to  obtain  complete  self-mastenr, 
and  to  cultivate  his  spiritual  fiiculties.  He 
adopted  the  strictest  asceticism,  and  according  to 
Theodoret  {ff.  E.  ii.  24)  at  the  time  that  a 
half-concealed  Arianism  was  carrying  all  before 
it,  and  Catholic  truth  was  systematically  dis- 
couraged, he  together  with  his  friend  and  fellow- 
champion  of  the  orthodox  faith,  Diodorus  (afler- 
wnrds  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Tarsus),  left  his 
home  and  adopted  the  life  of  a  solitary.  The  sad 
necessities  of  the  times  soon  recalled  the  two  friends 
to  Antioch,  where,  while  still  laymen,  they  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  in  fitvour  of  the  truth,  and 
by  their  zealous  exertions  kept  alive  an  orthodox 
remnant  in  the  midst  of  the  dominant  Eusebians. 
The  crafty  Leontius  (6  iariicawos)  was  then  the 
intruding  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  while  a 
Eusebian  at  heart  sought  by  concealment  of  his 
real  sentiments  to  avoid  a  breach  with  the 
Eustathian  or  orthodox  party,  and  by  a  tem- 
porizing policy  to  preserve  a  hollow  peace  in  his 
church.  The  adroitness  with  which  the  party 
to  which  Leontius  belonged  eluded  any  distinct 
declaration  of  their  belief  on  the  most  critical 
questions,  and  veiled  their  heresy  by  dogmatical 
statements  which,  true  as  far  as  they  went,  fell 
abort  of  the  full  Catholic  belief,  menaced  the 
faith  with  formidable  perils.  From  the  time  of 
the  expulsion  of  Eustathius,  c.  A.D.  328,  the 
orthodox  party  at  Antioch  had  been  destitute  of 
a  head,  and  as  the  counsel  of  Eustathius  himself 
before  he  quitted  Antioch  was  that  his  ad- 
herents should  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
church,  and,  in  spite  of  his  illegal  deposition, 
continue  in  communion  with  his  successors  in 
the  see,  there  was  no  small  risk  of  their  being 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  Eusebians,  and  loeing 
their  hold  of  the  Catholic  faith.  This  danger 
was  strenuously  met  by  Flavianus  and  his 
fViend  Diodorus.  They  rallied  the  faithful  about 
them,  and  by  their  example  and  influence  accus- 
tomed them  to  assemble  round  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs,  where  they  held  nocturnal  meetings  for 
w«rship,  and  exhorted  them  to  adhere  stead- 
fastly to  the  &ith.  As  a  powerful  instrument 
for  kindling  zeal,  Flavianus  and  Diodorus  are 
said  by  Theodoret  to  have  revived  the  practice 
of  the  antiphonal  chanting  of  the  psalms,  which 
tradition  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  (Theod.  If,  E, 
ii.  24;  Socr.  If.  E.  v1.  8.)  The  statement  of 
the  Arian  historian  Philostorgius  that  they 
altered  the  lesser  Doxology  from  its  older  form, 
•*  Glory  be  to  the  Father  by  "  or  "  in  the  Son," 
to  that  now  used  (Philostorg.  ff.  E,  iii.  13), 
though,  as  St.  Basil  has  shewn,  when  charged 
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with  introducing  a  similar  novelty,  at  varisn 
with  facto  {J)e  J^Mritu  SemctOy  c  29  [70] 
probably  contains  so  much  of  truth  that  onl 
the  rise  of  the  Arian  heresr  had  rendered  caoti^ 
in  theological  phraseology  necessary,  tl 
various  traditional  forms  of  the  doxology  lu 
been  used  indifferently,  and  that  Flaviaaus  «i 
Diodorus  were  among  the  first  to  enforce  tl 
exclusive  use  of  the  form  which  was  least  ni 
ceptible  of  any  heterodox  pervenkm.  Tl 
measure  adopted  by  Leontins  to  check  U 
growing  influence  of  these  religious  gatherings  I 
causing  them  to  be  transferred  from  the  nartrri 
without  the  walls  to  the  churches  of  tlie  cit 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  their  popnlarii?  si 
strengthening  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  Flavisoi 
and  Diodorus  became  all  powerful  at  Aitioc, 
Loontius  was  unable  to  resist  their  wisb« 
The  threat  of  withdrawing  from  his  comniaa^i 
and  travelling  to  the  west  to  lay  their  mno) 
strance  before  Constantius  and  the  Occideni 
bishops  compelled  htm  to  retrace  his  steps,  ai 
inhibit  the  audacious  Arian  Aetius  frno  iJ 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  diaoooate  to  whH 
he  had  admitted  him.     (Theod.  K  E,  ^  U 

[ASTIUS.] 

Leontius  is  reported  to  have  said,  pointii 
to  his  white  hairs,  **  When  this  snow  nelU  the 
will  be  plenty  of  mud,"  meaning  that  his  deit 
would  be  followed  by  g^ve  disturbances.  (St 
H,  E,  iii.  20.)  The  history  of  the  next  tvf n 
years  fully  proves  the  truth  of  his  words.  ( 
successor  in  the  see  of  Antioch  was  Eudozii 
the  profane  and  intriguing  bishop  of  Germanic 
the  open  patron  of  Aetius.  On  his  promoUoa 
the  see  of  Constantinople  in  ▲.!>.  360,  a 
the  deposition  of  his  successor,  the  excel  hi 
Meletius,  Euzoius,  the  old  comrade  of  Anus,  i^ 
made  bishop  of  Antioch  A.D.  361,  and  Ariaoi^ 
at  once  assumed  the  ascendancy.  Euzoius  « 
repudiated  with  horror  by  all  the  orthod< 
Those  who  up  to  this  time  had  remained  in  coi 
munion  with  the  bishops  recognised  by  the  stsi 
now  separated  themselves  altogether  ai 
recognised  Meletitu  alone  as  their  bishop.  T 
old  Catholic  body,  however,  who  bore  the  nat 
of  Eustathians,  could  not  bring  themselves 
submit  to  the  authority  of  a  bishop  ooosccrat 
by  Arians,  however  orthodox,  and  contiaoed 
worship  apart  from  their  Meletian  brethren, 
well  as  from  Euzoius.  They  had  aa  their  be 
Paulinus,  a  presbyter  so  hi^ly  esteemed  by  ] 
parties  that  even  Euzoius  abstained  trma  s 
interference  with  him,  and  permitted  him 
hold  his  religious  assemblies  in  a  small  diurch 
the  new  city,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  Oroot 
(Socr.  H,  E  iii.  9.)  This  schism  between  i\ 
orthodox  bodies,  who  should  have  united 
defence  of  the  common  faith,  was  the  caoM 
much  pain  to  Athanasius  and  the  orthodox, 
council  was  held  at  Alexandria,  early  in  AJ>.  ^ 
one  object  of  which  was  the  healing  of  the 
unhappy  dissensions.  The  wise  dedsion  th 
Paulinus  and  his  flock  should  unite  wi 
Meletius,  who  had  now  returned  from  exi 
was  unhappily  rendered  nugatory  by  thr  fa 
eipitancy  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  who,  ii»t«ad 
accompanying  Eusebius  of  Vercellae  toAlexandr 
had  gone  straight  to  Antioch  to  acoommoda 
matters,  and  now  perpetuated  the  sduflo 
ordaining  Paulinus  bishop.  Ensebtns,  who  s*? 
followed  him  to  Antioch,  could  do  no  more  t* 
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kst  tke  irrepanble  miichief  caused  bj 
bder's  nsh  act.  The  schism  thus  openly 
iciT»i  iMted  till  aJ>.  415,  and  was  productive 
i^  fresitft  ii\jai7  to  the  church.  (Socr.  H.  E. 
s.1;  SotiT.  E.  T.  12;  Theod.  H,  E,  iU.  5.) 
DnkBOSi  howeTcr,  still  continued  the  ruling 
font  It  Antioch,  and  during  the  unhappy  dis- 
■Ms  sad  ierere  persecutions  of  the  next 
tmtj  ynn  prored  the  xealous  champion  of 
■tittjiiy.  He  and  his  friend  Diodorus  having 
hra  naed  to  tlie  presbyterate  did  much  to 
«p^r  tk  plsce  of  their  beloved  bishop  Meletius 
SB^  Ui  lengthened  banishments.  Flavianus's 
ail  ftr  the  truth  and  courage  in  maintaining  it 
a  tW  Eue  of  fierce  opposition  was  proved  during 
Ik  rsp  of  Yalens,  when  the  Arians,  secure  of 
^eiil  &vMir,  tyrannised  over  the  or  hodoz  at 
tU7  lilL  Valena  took  up  his  r«^dence  at 
l^uck  IB  Joae  A.D.  370.  This  was  .he  signal 
^  »  ndcst  persecution  of  the  orthodox. 
I^tiw  vsB  banished  for  the  third  time,  and 
h  dstj  of  sdministering  to  the  faithful  and 
■ffoniig  them  under  their  prolonged  trials 
Msd  OB  Flavianns  and  Diodorus.  The 
Ikkliaksving  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  their 
^miei  took  refuge  among  the  ravines  and 
svins  of  the  abrupt  mountain  ranges  which 
««kBg  the  dty.  Here  they  met  for  worship, 
e^ondtoall  the  inclemency  of  the  elements, 
at  libk  to  the  assaulu  of  a  rude  soldiery,  by 
4ra  tkej  were  repeatedly  dislodged,  and  com- 
^  to  6ad  another  place  of  assemblage.  At 
•  tJBc  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  at  another 
h'^GuDpos  Martius"  of  the  city,  resounded 
lA  tb  psalms  and  hymns  with  which  their 
■Arable  leaders  sought  to  kindle  their 
"afc  Theodoret  telk  us  that  Flavianns 
^<>oal  from  preaching  in  public,  conunitting 
te  cSee  to  his  more  eloquent  companion 
Ki'w,  whom  he  furnished  with  the  subjects 
'ki  Ijfcoiirse,  and  scriptural  arguments  in 
J^  ^  his  theses.  (Theod.  H,  E.  iv.  25.) 
ne  obitiBscy  with  whidi  the  orthodox,  when 
*^  frm  one  place  of  assemblage,  gathered  in 
■tW,  irritated  Valens  exceedingly.  Many 
^celled and  cruel lypnni»hed,  and  not  a  few 
^  pet  to  death*  liie  favourite  death  was 
^*iifi$.  The  palace  occupied  by  Valens  stood 
*a  v^aA  of  the  Orontes,  and,  by  an  anticipa- 
la^  t^  >•  noyades,"  of  a  later  age,  the  faithful 
**>  takes  oat' in  b€«ts  and  thrown  out  to  perish 
■  81  rapid  waters.  (Socr.  ff,  E.  iv.  17.)  We 
"^  ■»  eridenoe  that  Flavianns  was  a  sufferer 
^^  penecntion,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
'  pnecaified  a  leader  of  the  orthodox  could 
"NctW  escape.  The  persecution,  which  had 
*^i^  relaxed,  ceased  entirely  with  the  death 
^^tkas  is  A.D.  378.  The  exiles  for  the  faith 
^emrywhere  recalled,  and  Meletius  quickly 
^^  the  charge  of  his  Antiochene  flock. 
"*^iQal  recognition  as  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
l'*^  vas  more  tardy.  Gratian  had  com- 
1*1^  that  the  churches  should  be  given  up  to 
*M  prelates  who  were  in   communion  with 


btthop  of  Rome,  and  that  the  Arian 
**•*•  should  be  expelled.  Easy  as  the 
'^^BMa  of  this  enactment  might  be  elsewhere, 
^  difficulty  was  caused  at  Antioch  by  the 
•f  two  bishops  with  equal  claims  to 
1  Psalinus  and  Meletius,  to  whom  a 
*«  added,  Vitalian,  who  held  Apollinarian 
Sspor,  a  military  officer  high  in  com- 
•■■t  BMxnt — VOL.  n. 


mand,  to  whom  Oratian  had  committed  the 
execution  of  the  edict,  was  naturally  no  judf^e 
of  theological  niceties  and  was  much  perplexed 
how  to  decide.  Flavianns  came  to  the  rescue 
and,  by  cleverly  framed  questions,  involving  the 
critical  points,  addresMd  to  the  other  two 
bishops,  convinced  Sapor  that  the  right  lay 
with  Meletius.  The  separation,  however,  still 
continued.  Paulinus  declined  the  proposal  of  the 
peace-loving  Meletius,  that  they  should  unite  their 
flocks,  and  that  placing  the  volume  of  the 
Gospels  on  the  vacant  episcopal  throne,  each 
should  recognise  the  other  as  of  equal  authority 
with  himself,  and  that  at  the  death  of  either  the 
survivor  should  be  the  sole  bishop.  The  unhappy 
Antiochene  schism  continued  to  divide  the  Chris- 
tian world.  The  Oriental  churches  recognised  Me- 
letius, while  the  West  and  Egypt  maintained  the 
cause  of  Paulinus.  (Theod.  J^'A  v.  1-3.)  Three 
years  later,  a.d.  381,  Flavianns  accompanied 
Meletius  to  the  council  of  Constantinople,  where 
he  signed,  as  a  presbyter,  with  Elpidiua  (Labbe, 
C<mcU.  U.  955).  At  the  death  of  Meletius,  which 
took  place  during  the  session  of  the  council, 
Gregory  of  Mazianzus,  who  had  reluctantly 
succeeded  him  as  president,  entreated  his  brother- 
bishops  to  take  the  opportunity  of  healing  the 
lamentable  schism,  by  recognising  Paulinus  as 
the  orthodox  bishop  of  Antioch  (Greg.  Naa. 
dk  VUa  8ao,r,  1572,  sq.  p.  757).  But  this, 
however  right  in  itself,  would  have  been  to 
give  a  triumph  to  the  Westerns.  The  council 
was  composed  of  Oriental  bishops  only.  Ua 
worthy  jealousy  prevailed  over  the  intereiH 
of  the  church,  and,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  re 
monstrances  of  the  aged  Gregory,  Flavianus  was 
elected  as  the  successor  of  Meletius.  We  cannot 
altogether  excuse  Flavianus  for  thus  allowing 
himself  to  be  the  instrument  of  perpetuating  the 
schism.  His  act  becomes  less  pardonable  if  it  ia 
true,  as  Socrates  and  Sozomen  state  (Socr. 
H.E,  V.  5 ;  Sox.  H,E,  vii.  3,  11),  that  he  was 
one  of  the  iix  leading  clergy  of  Antioch,  who 
had  bound  tJemselves  by  an  oath  at  the  death 
of  either  Melt  tins  or  Paulinos  not  to  seek  the 
bishopric  themselves,  but  to  acknowledge  the 
survivor  as  the  rightful  bishop.  This  charge^ 
however,  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Socrates 
and  Sozomen,  whose  accuracy  is  far  ttom  being 
unquestionable,  and  its  truth  is  rendered  very 
doubtful  by  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  it 
in  the  letters  of  Ambrose,  or  any  of  the  con 
temporary  documents  published  by  the  adherent 
of  Paulinus  during  the  progress  of  the  contro* 
versy.  The  consecration  of  Flavianus  was  per- 
formed by  his  life-long  friend,  Diodorus  oi 
Tarsus,  and  Acacius  of  Beroea,  and  received  the 
ratification  of  the  council.  Paulinus  remonstrated 
in  vain  (Theod.  H,  £,  v.  23),  but  his  cause  was 
sharply  maintained  by  Damasos  and  the  Western 
bishops,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Egypt;  while 
even  at  Antioch,  though  the  majority  of  the 
Meletian  party  welcom^  Flavianus  with  joy,  aa 
seeing  their  beloved  bishop  revive  in  him  (Chrys. 
ffamii.  cum  Presbyt,  fvit  ordinatua,  f  4),  some, 
indignant  at  the  breaking  of  an  engagement,  real 
or  implied,  separated  from  his  communion,  and 
connected  themselves  with  Paulinus  (Soz.  if.  E, 
viL  11).  The  West  refused  all  intercourse  with 
Flavianus,  and  the  council,  meeting  at  Aqnileia 
in  the  September  of  the  same  year,  wrote  to 
Theodosins  in   favour  of  his   rival,    Paulinus« 
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Mid   requested  him  to  tnmmon  a  oonndl  at 
Alexandria,    to  decide   that    and    other   oon- 
troyerted   qnestioiui.     Theodoeins    thought    it 
better   that    the    cooncil    ehoold    be   held   at 
Rome.    The  Eastern  prelates  were  inrited,  bat 
declined  to  attend,  and  held  a  second  synod  of 
their  own  at  Constantinople    in  383.    Perfect 
nnanimity  could  not  be  secured  eren  here,  as  the 
bishops  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Arabia  recognised 
Panlinus  as  the  rightful  bishop,  and  demanded 
the  banishment  of  Flayianus,  who  was  supported 
by  the  bishops  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria 
(Socr.  H,  E,  y.  10).      A  synodal  letter  was, 
howeyer,  despatched  to  Damasus  and  the  Western 
bishops  whidi,  among  other  subjects,  recognised 
nayianus*  ordination  as  legitimate.  rTheod.  iT.  J?. 
T.  9.)    Paulinus  himself  attended  tne  council  at 
Home,  accompanied  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome, 
the  latter  of  whom  espoused  his  cause   yery 
ardently.     The  result  of  this  council  was  to 
confirm  the  West  in  their  refusal  to  acknowledge 
Flayianus  as  a  canonically  elected  bishop.     It  Is 
said  they  eyen  went  so  nr  as  to  excommunicate 
him  and  his  two  consecrators.    (Soz.  H.  E.  yiL 
11.)     Meanwhile  the  two  riyal  bishops  con- 
tinued to  exercise  the  episcopal  functions  among 
their  respectiye  flocks.     Tlie  consequences  of 
thus  setting  up  church  against  church  were 
yery  disastrous.    Church  discipline  became  im- 
possible, when  the  attempt  to  exercise  it  led  to 
a  desertion  to  the  opposite  camp.    Such  a  trans- 
fsrence  of  allegiance  was  rendered  easier  by 
the  difference  between  them  being  simply  one  of 
church  order,  not  of  doctrine.    Some  time  after 
his    consecration,    Flayianus,    accompanied    by 
Acacius  of  Beroea  and  other  bishops,  together 
with  some  leading  laymen,  paid  a  yisit  to  the 
oelebrated  solitary,  Marcian,  with  the  hope  of 
inducing  him  to  receiye  holy  orders;  but  the 
aged  ascetic  maintained  an  obstinate  silence,  and 
the  deputation  had  to  depart  baffled.    (Theod. 
Vtt  Patr,  iii.  4.)    Early  in  his  episcopate,  Fla- 
yianus   exercised    his    authority    against    the 
Syrian  sect  of  fimatical  perfectionists  known 
as  Euchites  or  Messalians.     To  make  himself 
acquainted  with  their  doctrines,  which  it  was 
their  habit  to  conceal,  he  condescended  to  an 
|ict  of  deception  which  we  cannot  but  condemn. 
Haying  summoned  Adelphius,  the  head  of  the 
sect,  to  a  conference,  he  threw  the  old  man  off 
his  guard  by  professions  of  friendship  and  of  a 
simple  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
tenets,  and  thus  led  him  to  a  full  declaration. 
On  this  he  threw  off  the  mask,  denounced  his 
heretical  yiews  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  ex- 
pelled him  and  his  adherents.    (Theod.  H,  E, 
iy.  11.)    Adelphius  professed  penitence,  and  he 
desired  to  be  re-admitted  with  his  followers  to 
the  church.    These  oyertures  were  rejected  at 
a  synod  held  by  Flayianus.    He  had  preyiously 
receiyed  a  j^odical   letter  of  a  gathering  of 
bishops  held  at  Side,  under  Amphilochius,  bishop 
of  Iconium,  acquainting  him  with  the  principle 
held  by   the  sect  that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means,  and  that  falsehood  for  a  good  end  was 
no  sin ;  and  warning  him  not  to  be  too  ready 
to  credit  their  professions.    Flayianus  wrote  to 
the  bishopb  of  Osrhoene  respecting  the  punish- 
ment and  excommunication  of  the  Messalians, 
for    which    he   receiyed    a   letter    of   thanks. 
Flayianus  also  i^nrote    to  an  Armenian  bishop, 
Ttmonstrating  with  him  for  patronizing  those 
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pestilent  heretics.     (Photius,   Cod,  lit  p.  87; 
Theod.  Haer,  Fab.  iy.  11,  p.  243.) 

In  A.D.  386  Flayianus  ordained  Chrysoatom 
presbyter.  Chrysostom,  on  the  occasion  of  hia 
ordination,  or  yery  soon  afler  it,  preached  aa 
inaugural  discourse  in  the  presence  of  his  bishop, 
on  whom  he  passed  a  yery  laboured  eologium, 
which,  howeyer  well  desenred,  a  modem  stan- 
dard of  good  taste  would  haye  reseryed  for 
another  occasion.  (Chrys.  BomiL  ohm  Prab» 
fwt  onduki^  I  3,  4.)  llie  sedition  at  AntSoch 
on  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  the  Impe- 
rial Statues,  A.D.  387,  shewed  the  noUe,  self- 
sacrificing  character  of  Flayianus  in  its  gxaadest 
colours.  His  absence  from  the  episcopal  palace 
during  the  first  yiolence  of  the  storm  had  pre* 
yented  his  doing  anything  to  arrest  its  fbry. 
But  when  the  brief  fit  of  popular  madness  was 
oyer,  and  the  Antiochenes  awoke  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger,  Flayianus  at  once  yielded  to  their 
entreaties  to  become  their  adyocate  with  the 
emperor,  with  whom  he  was  a  fayonrite,  and 
endeayour  to  appease  his  just  wrath.  Regard- 
less of  his  adyanoed  yean,  the  dangerous  sick- 
ness of  his  only  suiriying  sister,  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  and  the  length  and 
difficulty  of  the  journey,  the  dauntless  old  man 
started  immediately  on  his  errand  of  mercy. 
In  the  words  of  Chrysostom — "  Haying  learnt 
that  the  good  shepherd  layeth  down  hb  life  ibr 
his  sheep,  he  took  his  departure,  yenturing  his 
own  life  for  us  all,  notwithstanding  there  were 
many  thinn  to  forbid  his  absence  and  enforce 
his  stay.  For  this  reason  he  would  encounter 
eyery  (unger,  and  nothing  would  ayail  to  detain 
him.*^  (Chrysost.  de  Statui$,  iii.  1 ;  xxi.  3.) 
The  success  of  Flayianus's  mission  has  been 
stated  in  another  article.  [Chrtbosttom,  i. 
p.  521.]  It  was  instant,  and  it  was  complete. 
His  wrath  haying  had  time  to  cool,  Theodosins 
was  already  disp<»ed  to  mercy ;  and  his  fayonr- 
able  disposition  towards  the  Antiochenes  was 
confirmed  by  the  tears  and  pathetic  appeak  of 
the  aged  bishop,  who  had  risked  so  much  to 
offer  his  intercMsion  in  person.  If  Flayianus's 
bearing  is  more  submissiye — ^it  might  be  almost 
called  abject — than  appears  to  us  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  bbhop  pleading 
for  his  flock,  we  must  remember  the  differeaet 
between  Eastern  and  Western  feeling  towards 
those  inyested  with  soyereign  authority,  and 
rejoice  that  his  intercession  proyed  so  elfectnaL 
Theodosins  granted  a  free  pardon  to  the  dty  of 
Antiodi,  and  ursed  Flayianus  to  lose  no  time  in 
returning,  that  he  might  relieye  the  people  of 
Antioch  from  the  agony  of  suspense.  After  the 
seyere  strain  and  anxiety  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
Flayianus  was  unequal  to  a  rapkl  journey.  An 
express  courier  was  therefore  despatched  to  co»- 
yey  the  ioyfbl  Udings.  The  bishop  followed  at 
a  more  leisurely  pace,  but  reached  Antioch  in 
time  to  keep  the  Easter  festiyal,  and  had  the 
happiness  of  finding  his  aged  sister  still  alire. 
(Chrysost.  de  StaSiity  xxL)  The  next  year, 
A.O.  388,  witnessed  the  death  of  Panlinvu 
This  eyent,  howeyer,  had  not  at  oooe,  as 
might  haye  been  hoped,  the  effect  of  heal- 
ing the  schism;  for  on  his  death-bed,  in 
direct  yiolation  of  the  nineteenth  and  twenty- 
third  canons  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  PaoU 
inus,  without  the  authority  of  a  synod,  or  the 
assistance  of  any  other  bishop,  had  taken  the 
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Ukkbi  itep   of  tomecrt^g  Eragrhu,   a 
jKkjitr  «f  Us  dmrdi,  fab  raocesaor.    (Socr. 
lilT.lS;  Sac  if.  ^.  TiL  15;  Tlieod.  ff.  £, 
1. 31)    The  flowdal  of  this   lon^^-coiitinaed 
tjan  wm  imp\j  ftlt  in  the  Wast,  sAd  was  a 
MMof  tmUt  to  Thcodosins,  in  whose  esteem 
flniym  stood   h^h.     AocordinglTt    on    his 
atcB  to  GaastaatfaMpIe  from  the  West  in  a.d. 
JN,  ke  Hopssed  to  FUrianns,  whom  he  had 
anoted  to  meet  him,  to  appear  in  person  at 
tiTsad  to  be  assembled  at  Oapna.    FUtTianiU 
€md  Umself  on  the  ground  that  the  winter 
m  jast  settiB|^  in,  bnt  promised  to  obey  the 
i^aw'i  Udd^  in  the  spring,  and  retortted 
b  Aitioch.    (Theod.  K  K  r.  23.)    Though 
An  B  loae  diserepaney  aa  to  whether  the 
Voteii  bUiops   actunlly   joined   oommuidon 
^  Efi^BB,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  thdr  feel^ 
BK  *M  itTBiifly  in  his  fiivour,  and  that  ther 
•n  iaJiiposed  to  admit  the  claims  of  his  rivaL 
hmam  Ind  seme  reason  to  ftar  that  the 
Votcn  lyiod  would  not  be  altogether  imper- 
il ia  its  dedaioB ;  and,  not  quite  confident 
i  tk  stnadnea   of  hk   own    cause,  he  d»- 
^d  to  attend.     It  is  probable  that  ETagrlut 
m  tkre.    Whetho'  Ambrose  or  Sridus  took 
|Brt  ii  it  ii  uncertain.    The  feeling  manifested 
us  itra^y  against  FlaTianns,  but  no  dedsiott 
wemt  to  in  his  absence,  and  the  final  adjudf- 
ate  vas  entrusted  to  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
■iris,  ad  his  anffiragana,  who  had  remained 
lataL  (Ambroa.  ^M,  M.  (ix.)-)    FlaTianua 
fctgudod  the  suaoamoni  addressed  to  him  by 
1hH^iB,and  aeema  to  have  appealed  to  an* 
^  ijBod  which  he  urged   Theodoeius    to 
uamar  is  tlw  Eaat.    Ambroae  wrote  to  Theo- 
t^  sharply  condemning  Flarianus  for  baring 
•aine  ts  state  aid  and  imperial  rescripts  to 
j^pct  him  in  hia  disobedience  to  ecclesiastical 
iiMtf,  and  for  aeeldng  to  impoae  on  the 
fctnii    IB— y  ef  whom  were  old  and  pool — 
AitneUe  and  expense  a(  trarelling  to  another 
9tl  Ambroae  and  the  other  leading  Western 
Nte  were  urgent  with  Theodoaios  to  compel 
Mnaas  to  oome  to  Rome  and  submit  to  the 
jitpemt  of  tike  churdi.    FlaYianus  replied  to 
h  m^Bor  with  much  dignity,  that,  if  the 
fatioB  were  one  of  heterodoxy  or  immorality, 
■vsaU  Bot  shrink  from  the  trial ;  but  if  his 
#topsl  seal  only  was  the  object  of  attack, 
■««qU  pf^hr  to  resign  it  altogether.    The 
^ssr  night   assign  the  see  to  whom    he 
iasei    Sueh  mngnanimods  sentiments  were 
■  hnasuy  with    Theodosius's  own  generous 
Iw.   He  admired  his  courage  and  his  wisdom, 
■i  *irnnandtHi  him  to  resume  the  goTemment 
if  hi  ehareh.    O^eod.  H.  B.  ▼.  23.)    Plavi- 
to*!  TcAttal   to  aiAmit  to  the  arbitration  of 
^  haa^ty  and  tyrannical  Egyptian**  re- 
■M  the  high   commendation  oi   Nestorius. 
fhRstor,  torn.  iL  p.  89,  {  5.)    The  knot  which 
Knd  imolubie  waa,  before  long,  cut  by  the 
te  of  Eragriua.     Flarianus's  influence  pre- 
"■M  the  eleetion  of  a  sucoeasor.    The  Eusta- 
howcrer,  atill  refused  to  acknowledge 
IS  tiieir  bishop,  and  continued  to  hold 
ibHea  apart.    (Soz.  K  E.  vii.  15 ;  viii. 
%  Sax.  H.  E.  T.  15.)    This  separation  continued 
Ctfe  cpisoopate  of  Alexander,  A.D.  414  or  415. 
ikivftijen  between  PlaTianus  and  Egypt  and 
^V«t  waa  finaHy  healed  by  Chrysostom,  who 
Nfc  the  opportunity  of  the  praaan»e  of  Theo- 
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philus  at  Constantinople,  for  his  consecration  to 
that  see  in  A.D.  398,  to  induce  him  to  become 
recondled  with  Flarianus,  and  to  join  with  him 
in  despatching  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  suppli- 
cate Siricius  to  recoguise  Flavianus  as  the  ca- 
nonical bishop  of  Antioch.  The  deputies  chosen 
for  this  mediation  were  Acadus  of  Beroea,  and 
Isidore,  presbyter  and  hospitaler  of  Alexandria, 
for  whom  Theophilus  had  striven  to  obtain  the 
bishopric  of  Constantinople,  to  whom  Flarianus' 
added  some  leading  presbrters  of  his  church. 
Their  mission  Was  entirely  successful.  All 
were  heartily  weary  of  the  schism  which 
was  a  discredit  to  the  church,  and  were  glad 
to  hare  a  decent  excuse  tor  bringing  it  to  a|i 
end ;  and  Acadus,  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
mission,  returned  to  Antioch  bringing  letters 
Of  communion  from  Rome  and  Egypt.  (Socr. 
J/.  JS.  r.  15;  Sot.  ff,  E.  riii.  3;  Theod. 
if.  E,  r.  23.)  As  a  proof  of  the  cessation  of  all' 
angry  feeling,  ilnd  a  means  of  conciliating  hi:* 
opponents,  Flarianus  put  the  names  of  PauHnus 
and  Eragrius  on  the  diptychs.  (Cyril  Alex.  EpisL 
56,  p.  203.)  Flarianus  lired  just  long  enough 
to  see  with  sorrow  the  deposition  and  exile  of 
his  belored  and  distinguished  son  in  the  faith, 
Chrysostom,  against  the  injustice  of  which  he 
protested  with  his  last  breath.  His  death  mar 
probably  be  placed  in  A.D.  404.  (Pallad.  IHai, 
p.  144 ;  Soz.  H,  E.  riii.  24 ;  Theophan.  p.  68.) 
He  goremed  the  church  of  Antioch  for  twenty- 
three  years ;  and  Tillemont  thinks  it  probable, 
from  chronological  considerations,  that  he  lired 
to  the  age  of  ninety-fire  years.  The  Greek 
church  has  commemorated  him  on  Sept.  26. 

Flarianus  was  more  famous  as  a  bishop  than 
as  a  writer.  He  lefr.  behind  him  certain  homi- 
lies, of  which  a  few  fragments  are  preserred  to 
us  by  Theodoret  and  others.  Theodoret  in  his 
Eronistes  quotes  one  on  Job.  i.  14  (Diia/.  i.  p. 
46),  another  on  St.  John  the  Baptist  (j&.  p.  66), 
on  Easter,  and  the  treachery  of  Judas  {Dial.  iii. 
p.  250)  or  the  Theophania^  and  a  passage  from 
his  commentary  on  St.  Luke.  (JHal,  ii.  p.  160.) 
His  homilies  are  also  quoted  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  under  John  of  Antioch,  and  that 
of  Chidcedon  (Facnnd.  lib.  riii.  c  L  4,  p.  319 ; 
Labbe,  ir.  830);  and  by  Leontius,  in  Nest,  et 
Eutych.  (p.  979).  (Tillemont,  Mhn,  Eccl.  rol.  x.) 

[E.V.] 

FLAYIANUS  (5%  bishop,  present  at  Carth. 
Conf.  A.D.  411.  (Jkoh.  Vet.  Don,  p.  417,  ed. 
Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FLAYIANUS  (6),  Donatist  bishop  of  Pau- 
zera,  a  place  in  Numidia,  present  at  Carth. 
Conf.  A.D.  411.  (MoH,  VeL  Don,  p.  417,  ed« 
Oberthiir.)  [fl.  W.  P.] 

FLAYIANUS  (7),  bishop  of  Phllippi  in  Mace- 
donia. He  acted  as  proxy  for  his  metropolitan 
Rufus  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  and  s%t  among  the 
metropolitans  at  the  general  council  of  Ephesus, 
JLT),  431.  In  the  first  session  he  suggested  the 
second  and  third  summons  to  Nestorius,  that 
nothing  required  by  ecclesiastical  procedun 
should  be  omitted ;  he  asked  for  quotations 
frt>m  the  ancient  father^  of  the  church  on  the 
points  in  which  Nestorius  was  said  to  hare  erred 
from  the  faith,  proposed  that  these  should  be 
inserted  in  the  acts  of  the  council,  and  took  an 
actire  part  in  all  its  proceedings.    (Mansi,  ir, 
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1132.  1133,  1183;  Le  Quien,  Ori^  Christ,  U. 
68 ;  Bfuron.  A.  K  ann.  430,  zzriL)         [L.  D.] 

FLAVIANUS  (8),  eighteenth  bishop  of  Con- 
■iantinople,  between  Proclos  and  Anmtolins. 
The  length  of  his  episcopate  is  a  little  uncertain, 
bat  it  was  about  two  or  three  years.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  Nicephoms  as  being  at  his  election 
gnardian  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  great  church 
of  Constantinople,  with  a  reputation  for  a 
heavenly  life. 

At  the  time  of  Flavian's  consecration  Theo- 
dosius  was  staying  at  Chalcedon.  Chrysaphius 
his  minister  appears  to  have  immediately  inaugu- 
rated his  scheme  against  the  new  patriarch.  He 
suggested  that  the  emperor  should  ask  Flavian 
to  send  him  some  kind  of  present  or  firstfiruits 
iA  acknowledgment  for  his  elevation.  Flavian 
replied  by  returning  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  compliment  on  such  occasions,  some 
fresh  loaves  or  cakes.  These  were  rudely  re- 
jected by  the  insolent  eunuch,  who  wrote  back 
that  the  emperor  required  something  in  the 
shape  of  gold.  The  prelate  answered  that  unless 
he  used  some  of  the  sacred  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  ill-will 
of  Chrysaphius  achieved  its  object,  for  the 
courageotu  integrity  of  the  churcSiman  stirred 
up  great  bitterness  against  him;  and  by  some 
means  Pnlcheria  was  kept  ignorant  of  the  dis- 
creditable proceeding. 

Two  methods  of  attack  against  Flavian  now 
presented  themselves  to  the  k.2heming  brain  of 
the  minister;  the  direct  subversion  of  the 
authority  of  the  emperor's  sister  Pnlcheria  and 
the  support  of  Eutyches,  one  of  the  archi- 
mandrites of  Constantinople,  a  theoloffical  oppo- 
nent of  the  archbishop.  Stirring  up  the  jealousy 
of  the  empress  Eudocia,  he  persuaded  her  to 
weary  her  husband  with  entreaties  that  he 
would  remove  a  person  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  secretary  of  state  to  Pnlcheria.  Baffled  un- 
expectedly at  this  point,  the  wife  and  the  chamber- 
lain tried  another ;  Pnlcheria  had  devoted  herself 
to  a  religious  life ;  let  the  emperor  order  the 

f»relate  to  ordain  her  a  deaconess.  Theododus, 
ike  most  weak  men,  content  with  his  recent  firm- 
ness, easily  gave  way  at  this  second  assault  to  the 
redoubled  importunities  of  Eudocia.  Flavian,  re- 
ceiving the  emperor's  command  to  ordain  the 
princess-minister,  was  beyond  measure  grieved, 
for  he  foresaw  the  scandals  which  would  arise  from 
this  dangerous  plot.  He  was  obliged,  however,  for 
the  moment  to  submit  to  his  prince ;  and  meantime 
sent  a  message  to  Pulcheria,  begging  that  she 
would  give  orders  to  refuse  him  admittance  to 
her  presence  ^  lest  I  should  be  forced  to  do  some- 
thing which  would  annoy  you."  Pulcheria 
divined  the  scheme,  and  to  avoid  a  struggle 
retired  to  Hebdomum,  where  for  a  time  she  led  a 
private  life  (Theoph.  «.  tn/r.). 

Flavian  having  assembled  a  council  of  forty 
bishops,  Nov.  8,  A.D.  448,  to  compose  a  difference 
between  Florentine  bishop  of  Sardis,  metropoli- 
tan of  Lydia,  and  two  bishops  of  his  province,  in 
the  chapter-house  or  council  hall  of  the  great 
church  of  Constantinople,  Eusebins  bishop  of 
Dorylaeum  appeared  and  presented  bis  indict- 
ment against  Eutyches.  The  speech  of  Flavian 
remains :  **  What  has  been  read  has  indeed  con- 
founded me,  because  it  brings  a  charge  of  so 
heavy  a  kind  against  the  reverend  pre^vier 
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and  archimandrite  Eutyches.  But  (to  U| 
bishop  of  Dorylaeum)  let  your  revercBce  co| 
descend  to  visit  him  and  argue  with  him  sW>^ 
the  true  faith,  and  if  he  shall  be  found  ta  rtt 
truth  to  err,  then  he  shall  be  called  to  ear  boj 
assembly,  and  shall  answer  for  himsdf.**  F< 
the  particulars  of  the  great  oontroreisy  thi 
inaugurated  we  must  refer  to  the  articles  Did 
00RU8  uid  EUTTCHBB,  confining  outs^vm  bd 
to  what  more  immediately  concerns  FlarisDol 
When,  for  instance,  on-Aug.  8,  449  the  Lstr; 
dnium  assembled  at  Ephesua  and  EatydM 
was  introduced,  he  made  this  violent  hsriB|ii 
against  the  archbishop:  ^Bishop  Flavisn,"  h 
said,  **  has  had  no  re^urd  for  the  appeal  vbkj 
I  made  to  you,  nor  any  respect  for  my  wkii 
hair  and  the  oombata  1  have  fought  vie 
the  heretics;  he  has  condemned  me  with  s 
his  authority.  He  gave  me  to  be  tora  is  pieoi 
as  a  heretic  by  the  mob  aseembled  for  iht 
purpose  in  the  Cathedral  and  in  the  Plsee;  pn 
vidence  alone  preserved  me.  He  caused  mj  m 
tenoe  to  be  read  in  different  churches,  sad  fvl 
scribed  by  monasteries:  and  that  is  nercr  do] 
even  against  heretics.  He  sent  it  to  the  E« 
and  in  many  places  made  many  bishops  s< 
monks  sign  it  who  had  not  been  judges;  wher^ 
he  ought  to  have  begun  by  sttding  it  to  ti 
bishops  to  whom  I  had  appealed." 

We  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  so  fa] 
described  elsewhere,  the  violent  prooeedingi 
which  this  address  was  a  prelude.  On  Aug.  ] 
449,  Flavian  expired  at  Hypepe  in  Lydia,  (ti 
the  effects  of  toe  barbarous  ill-usage  to  vbj 
he  had  been  subjected. 

When  Pulcheria  returned  to  power,  after  i 
brother's  death,  she  sent  for  Flavian's  rema^ 
which  had  been  buried  obscurely  after  his  dcsl 
They  were  brought  with  great  pomp  to  O 
stantinople.  It  was  more  like  a  triumph,  « 
the  chronicler,  than  a  funeral  procesitoa.  V\ 
cheria,  his  nnfiuling  supporter,  had  not  iM 
able  to  prevent  the  troubles  from  fidlii^  on  1 
fisithful  ally  which  had  caused  hU  death;  \ 
she  could  shew  Ms  dead  body  all  the  hoo^ 
which  affection  and  respect  could  dictate. 

Among  the  letters  which  touch  on  the  caii 
of  Flavianos,  may  be  mentioned  the  reply 
Petrus  Chrysologus,  archbishop  of  Baveana^ 
a  circular  appeal  issued  by  Eutyches  against 
condemnation  by  Flavian ;  the  Utter  ef  Th 
doret  congratulating  Flavian  on  his  condeB^ 
tion  of  Eutydies;  another  from  the  same,  oj 
plaining  of  an  uncanonical  condemnation  by  P 
corns  at  a  council  of  Alexandria,  and  beg^ 
him  to  take  the  violated  canons  under  his  ^ 
tection ;  and  another  from  Theodoret,  whtn 
bishops  of  Syria  had  taken  up  Theodot«t*t 
fence,  which  was  one  of  twenty-two  with  wl 
he  entrusted  the  deputation  which  they  seni 
Theodosins.  Leo,  who  was  plunged  in  the  i 
foundest  grie^  wrote  him  a  beautiful  Icl 
before  hearing  that  he  was  dead. 

(Leo.  Mag.  Epiat.  23,  26-27,  28,  44;  Fart 
Pro  TV*.  G^.  viit  5;  xii.  5;  Evafrim.  i 
&c ;  Liberatus  Diac  Brwiar,  xL  and  xiL ;  i 
B.Kix,  1;  Theoph.  OkroiH^r.  pp. 84, 85,  8«^ 
88,  &0. ;  Niceph.  Constant,  xiv.  47.  [W.  H.  t 

FLAYLANUS  (9)  (FLOKUiruB),  bialiop  of  I 
centia  (Piacenxa),  c  ▲.!>.  449-451.  He  eu^cf^ 
St.  Maurus,  and  appears  to  have  held  his  ii 
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IrlcM  thaa  two  yean.  Mnjoruuiiis  biihop  of 
Hmxi^  fnbieribed  the  synodd  letter  at  Milan 
h45L  (Lm.  Hag.  Ep.  97,  ed.  Migne ;  Ughelli, 
USao'.'vL a4«;  Gappelletti,  Le  CMete dT Ital, 
n.  14)  CR.  S.  G.] 

PLiVIANUS  (lOX  ST.,  biihop  of  Adramyt- 
IjBB  IB  the  prorince  of  Asia,  present  at  the 
Ijtredniaia  Ephesinom,  449  (Mansi,  ti.  932);  his 
■a*  VM  subscribed  in  his  absence  by  Hesperios 
if  Fitnett  the  instance  of  Stephen  of  Ephesos  to 
tkdefiiition  of  the  &ith  that  was  read  before 
tk  ODperor  Mardan  at  the  sixth  session  of  the 
Mcadl  of  Chalcedon,  ▲.D.  451.  (Mansi,  rii.  168 ; 
UQuB,  Orim$  CkritL  i.  701.)  [L.  D.] 

FLATIAKUS  (UX  bishop  of  GabaU  in  Syria, 
Mtk  ef  Lsodieea.  He  signed  the  synodical 
ipitkofthc  prorince  of  Syria  Secunda  to  the 
openr  Lee,  in  reference  to  the  mnrder  of  Pro- 
kritt,  Uk  468.  (Mansi,  tU.  551 ;  Le  Qnien, 
Or.  QntL  iL  798.)  [J.  de  S.] 

FLAYIANU8  (IS),  tweiah  recorded  bishop 
if  PtBB)  between  Felix  and  Urtidnns,  abont  A.D. 
4iO,  jidgiag  from  his  position  in  the  list,  which 
iken  OBdsted.    (QalL  CkritL  riL  15.) 

PR.  T.  S.] 

FLAVIAKUS  (18),  bishop  of  Caesena 
^^aem),  e.  A.D.  465-499.    He  was  succeeded 


klfH^as.    (UgheUi,  ItaL  aaet.  U.  441 ;  Cap- 
reS^IsCSUestf  <r/<aiL  iL  527.)       [B.  S.  0.] 

FLAYIANUS  (14),  bishop  of  VamalU  in 
IhaRtsnia  Sitefensis,  banished  by  Hnnneric  A.D. 
^  (Tietor.  Yit.  NUUia,  60  in  Migne,  PatroL 
It  lm. ;  MoroeUi,  Af.  Chr.  L  346.)     [L.  D.] 

7LAYIANUS  (If),  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
Mple,  LSk  489.    QFravitta.] 

FLATIAKUS  (16)  IL,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
4*^11  Vacillating  in  faith,  and  of  little  moral 
<na|t^  he  occupied  a  more  prominent  than 
k^wsble  poeitioB  in  the  unhappy  dissensions 
*Ud  trsobled  the  Eastern  church  at  the  close 
tf  t^  5th  and  beginning  of  the  6th  century  in 
wsenoa  with  the  Monophysite  troubles  at 
Aliaadria,  and  the  deposition  of  Acadus  by 
F^  Felix,  kJK  484.  After  much  unworthy  com- 
fittsee  with  the  demands  of  the  emperor  Ana- 
^w«»  he  was  ultimately  driven  from  his  see,  and 
*M  bii  life  in  banishment  A.D.  518.  He  had 
P'HiNHly  been  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
UBopsQ,  tn  Coele-Syria  (Evagr.  H.  E,  iii  32), 
^*t  tke  Ume  of  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate 
^  Uie  office  of  ^  apocrisiarins  "  or  nuncio  of 
t^ebnth  of  Antioch  at  the  imperial  court  of 
(^■taatinoplc  (Vict.  Tun.  ChnjiL\  Theophan. 
<W9r.p.l22).  Before  his  consecration  Flavian 
P^i^  ibr  an  opponent  of  the  decrees  of  Chaloe- 
^nd  en  his  appointment  he  sent  Solomon,  a 
F*%tcr  of  Antioch,  to  announce  the  fact  to 
^  HscBula,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  to 
*s^  letters  of  communion  with  the  request 
^  be  would  grant  the  same  to  him  (Evagr. 
1^  tii.  33).  He  speedily,  however,  withdrew 
°**  iatcrcourse  with  the  patriarchs  of  Alex- 
**^  sad  Joined  the  opposite  party,  uniting  his 
^^  vith  Qias  of  Jeruaalem,  and  Macedonius 
^CctttoBtbiople  (Uberat.  c  18,  p.  128).  Flarian 
"^  fcead  a  bitter  enemy  in  the  turbulent  Mono- 
j^?^  Xenaiaa  or  Philoxenus,  bishop  of 
vn^oUt,  origiiiail J  a  Persian  slave,  raised  to 
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the  episcopate  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  who  pursued 
him  with  uncompromising  hatred,  never  resting 
till  he  had  succeeded  in  workmg  his  overthrow. 
On  Flavian's  declaring  for  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
Xenaias  denounced  Us  patriarch  as  a  concealed 
Mestorian.  Flavian  made  no  difficulty  m  anathe- 
matising Nestorius  and  his  doctrines.  Not 
content  with  this  concession,  Xenaias  demanded 
that  he  should  anathematixe  Diodoms,  Theodore, 
Theodoret,  and  a  host  of  others,  declaring 
that  unless  he  publicly  condemned  them 
he  was  himself  a  Nestorian,  even  if  he  should 
anathematise  Nestorius  ten  thousand  times  over 
(Evagr.  H,  K  iiL  31).  On  his  refusing,  Xenaias 
stirred  up  against  him  the  party  of  Dioscorus, 
in  Egypt,  and  uniting  with  himself  Elensius  of 
Sasima,  and  Nidas,  of  the  Syrian  Laodicea,  per- 
sonal enemies  of  Flavian,  he  laid  a  complaint 
against  Flavian  as  a  Nestorian  before  Anastasius, 
▲.D.  307  (Evagr.  u.  s. ;  Theophan.  p.  128).  Ana- 
stasius used  a  severe  pressure,  to  which  Flavian 
thought  it  most  politic  to  yield  partially,  vainly 
trusting  that  his  concessions  would  satisfy  his 
enemies,  and  that  they  would  allow  him  to  live 
in  peace.  He  convened  a  synod  of  the  prelates  of 
his  patriarchate  which  drew  up  a  letter  to  Ana* 
stasius  confirming  the  three  first  councils,  passing 
over  that  of  Chalcedon  in  silence,  and  anathe- 
matising Diodoms,  Theodore,  and  the  others.  It 
was  asserted  thai  Flavian  also  added  some 
clauses  respecting  the  two  natures,  at  variance 
with  the  dedsions  of  Chalcedon  (Evagr.  u.  s. ; 
Theophan.  p.  129;  Labbe,  ConciL  iv.  1414). 
These  concessions  provoked  fresh  demands. 
Xenaias,  whose  object  was  Flavian's  overthrow, 
pursued  his  advantage,  and  required  of  him  a 
rormal  anathema  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  all  who  admitted  the  two  natures.  On  his 
refusal,  Xenaias  again  denounced  him  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  with  cold  aversion  the 
complaints  and  remonstrances  addressed  to  him, 
as  well  as  the  fbrmal  profession  of  belief  in  which 
Flavian  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  decrees  of 
Chalcedon,  only  so  fhr  as  they  condemned  Nes- 
torius and  Eutyches,  not  as  a  rule  of  fidth.  The 
untiring  Xenaias  having  gathered  the  bishops  of 
Isauria  and  others  indu<^Bd  them  to  draw  up  a 
formula  of  fidth  anathematizing  Chalcedon  and 
the  two  natures,  and  as  Flavian  and  Macedonius 
refused  to  sign  this,  they  declared  them  excom- 
municate, ▲.D.  509  (Evagr.  «.  s. ;  Theophan.  p. 
131).  The  next  vear  we  find  the  vacillating 
Flavian  receiving  letters  from  Severus,  the  un- 
compromising antagonist  of  Macedonius,  on  the 
subject  of  anathematising  Chalcedon,  and  the 
reunion  of  the  Acephali  with  the  church  (Liberat. 
c.  19,  p.  135).  This  intelligence  so  irritated 
Macedonius  that  he  pronounced  an  anathema  en 
his  former  fHend,  and  drove  with  indignation 
from,  his  presence  the  apocrisarii  of  Antioch 
rrheophan.  p.  131).  On  the  expulsion  of  Mace- 
donius, A.D.  511,  Flavian  yielded  to  the  emperor 
so  fitf  as  to  recognise  his  successor  TImotheus,  on 
being  convinced  ot  his  orthodoxy,  but  without 
disguising  his  displeasure  at  the  violent  and  un- 
canonical  measures  by  which  he  had  been  de- 
posed. This  exasperated  Anastasius,  who  readily 
acceded  to  the  request  of  Xenaias  and  Soteridius 
that  a  council  should  be  convened,  ostensibly  for 
the  more  precise  declaration  of  the  &ith  on  the 
points  at  issi  e,  but  really  to  brini;  about  the 
deposition  of  Flavian  and   Elias  of  Jerusalem. 
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The  synod  met  ti  Sidon  earlj  in  ▲.!>.  512.  About 
eighty  bishojM  mifiinbled,  under  the  Joint  presi- 
doicy  of  Xenaiat  and  Soterichns.  Flavian  and 
j£liai  resorted  to  unworthy  means  to  secure 
ihemselTes  from  the  menaced  deposition.  They 
sent  adulatory  letters  to  Anastasins,  containing 
iresh  concessions,  which  even  went  so  fitf  as  to 
reject  the  decrees  of  Oialcedon,  but  diplo- 
^naticaUy  concealing  their  divergence  of  opinion 
on  other  critical  points.  The  council  yfttB  broken 
up  by  the  emperor's  mandate,  to  the  extreme 
vexation  of  Soterichus  and  Xenaias,  witfax>ut  pro- 
nouncing any  sentence  on  the  two  patriarchs 
(Ubbe,  OtmciL  iv.  1414 ;  viL  88 ;  Theoph.  p.  131 , 
Coteler.  Jfoniim.  EccL  Oroeo.  iii.  298>  Their  re- 
prieve, however,  was  but  short.  Ajutftasius  was 
easilv  convinced  that  he  had  been  made  the  dupe 
of  disingenuous  declarations,  and  that  Flavian 
and  £lias  secretly  held  to  the  decrees  of  Oialoe- 
don,  which  they  had  openly  repudiated.  These 
calumnious  chiurges  received  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  the  Monophysite  leader  Severus,  then  at 
Constantinople,  wno  became  his  successor  in  the 
see  of  Antioch.  Elias  managed  to  retain  his  see 
for  a  time  throuffh  the  intercession  of  St.  Sabbas. 
As  for  Flavian  his  perplexities  were  increased  by 
the  inroad  of  a  tumultuous  body  of  monks  from 
Syria  Prima,  clamouring  fi>r  the  anathematisa- 
Uon  of  Nestorius  and  ^  supposed  fiivourers  of 
his  heretical  doctrines.  Some  of  the  rabble  of 
Antioch,  bribed,  it  was  said,  W  Xenaias,  joined 
this  turbulent  body,  but  the  cstiMns  generally 
rose  against  them,  slew  many  of  them,  and 
.threw  their  bodies  into  the  Orontes.  The  con- 
fusion and  bloodshed  was  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  a  rival  body  of  monks  pouring 
down  from  the  mountain  ranges  of  Coele-Syria, 
eager  to  do  battle  in  defence  of  their  metropo- 
litan and  former  associate.  Flavian  was  com- 
pletely unnerved,  and  as  the  only  means  of  re- 
storing peace  to  the  dty,  and  maintaining  his 
see,  he  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  stronger 
party,  and  pronounced  a  public  anathema  in  his 
cathedral  on  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  and  the 
four  so-called  heretical  doctors.  This  was  a 
severe  mortification  to  his  enemies,  who  were 
determined  to  get  rid  of  him  in  order  that  his 
patriarchate  might  be  given  to  one  of  their  own 
party.  The  old  charges  of  dlsingenuousness  were 
revived,  and  he  was  accused  to  the  emperor  of 
condemning  with  his  lips  what  he  still  held  in 
his  heart.  The  guilt  of  the  recent  disturbances 
at  Antioch  was  also  attributed  to  him,  which 
afforded  the  civil  authorities  a  sufficient  pretext 
for  desiring  him  to  leave  Antioch  for  a  Ume,  as 
the  only  way  of  restoring  quiet.  His  quitting 
Antioch  was  eagerly  seised  on  by  the  emperor  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  He  declared  the 
see  vacant,  and  sent  Severus  to  occupy  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  banished  Flavian  to  Petra,  in 
Arabia.  Here  he  spent  the  last  six  years  of  his 
life.  His  death  is  placed  by  Moschus  close  to 
that  of  his  chief  enemy,  the  emperor  Anastjurins, 
in  July,  518.  Flavian's  restoration  to  his  see 
was  one  of  the  points  demanded  by  Vitalian  in 
his  rebellion,  A.D.  513  or  514  (kutych.  Alex. 
Annal,  EccL  p.  140 ;  Marcellin.  Cf^on, ;  Theophan. 
p.  134 ;  Evagr.  H,  E,  iii.  32).  Flavian  is  com- 
memorated as  a  confessor  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
together  with  Elias  of  Jerusalem,  on  July  4. 
(Baron.  Armal.  496-512 ;  Tillemont,  Mim,  Ecd, 
xvi.  075-680,  703-708.}  [E.  V.] 


FLAYIANW-BoBom 

FLAVIANU8  (17),  bishop  of  CotfM  ) 
Pamphylia,  present  at  the  council  held  at  Osi 
stantinople  under  Hennas,  AJ>.  636,  whi^  ooc 
demned  Anthimus.    (Le  Quien,  Orimi  Ourid. 
1010;  Mansi,  viii.  1147.)  [L  D.] 

FLAVIANUS  (UX  bishop  of  Tercelli.  c  53C 
(CappeUetti,  Le  Chine  itnaHa,  xiv.  365 ;  UgkeUi 
JiaL  Soar,  iv.  762.)  [A.  H.  IX  A] 

FLAYIAXUS  (19X  bishop  of  Croteos,  c  k.v 
537.    (UgheUi,  iidL  .&kx  ix.  528.)     [R.S.GO 

FLAYIANUS  (90),  bishop  of  Omo,  542 
(Cappelletti,  U  Chku  (FltaUti,  xL  313 ;  UgkeUi 
liat.  JSacr.  v.  261.)  [A.  H.  D.  A] 

FLAYIANUS  (SI),  14th  bishop  of  Lt  Pny 
succeeding  Forbius  or  Fortius,  ana  folknrwi  i] 
St.  Aurelius,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6tb  «» 
tury.    (OaU,  ChrtBt.  iL  690.)  [S.  A  B.] 

FLAYI AKU8  (82)  (Flatibiavui^  ?ut» 
HIANUB),  8T«,  a  bishop  of  Antnu,  ykeei  b] 
the  autnors  of  the  Oallia  Cknttiana,  IbUoviBj 
Le  Cointe,  twenty«fint  in  the  series,  bciveei 
Lefastus  and  Auspicius,  about  jld,  610.  Hi 
was  commemorated  Aug.  23.  (^OalL  ChritL  It 
347 ;  Le  Cointe,  Ann.  £od.  Fnmc  an.  610  i 
ii.,  614.  n.  xiv.,  tom.  ii.  598,  663.)      [S.  A  K] 

FLAYIANUS  (SS),  bishop  of  Utica,  the  wdl 
known  town  in  proccnsular  Africa,  subscribe* 
the  letter  of  his  province  to  Paul,  patriarch  o 
Constantinople,  against  the  MonotIielit«  M 
646.    (Mausit  x.  d42 ;  Horoelli,  Jkjrim  dm^ 

i  363.)  p;  a] 

FLAYLANUB  (M)  (FLAYnrnX  1^  « 
Novaria  (Novara),  c  660.  He  was  pieosded  b 
Vigiliuf  (or  perhaps  Yirginiu^  and  followed  \\ 
Pamphronius.  (Ughelli, /io^  &cr.  iv.  948 ;  Csp 
peUetti,  Ztf  a«»0  (T/to^.  xiv,  448.)    [&S.0.] 

FLAYIANUS  (Si)  IL,  bishop  of  OooM,  6M 
(CappeUetti,  Le  Chieee  dTJiaUa,  xL  818;  Ugbelli 
RaL  Sacr,  v.  262.)  [A.  H.  a  A] 

FLAYIANUS  (S6X  Ushop  of  ToitoMi,  761 
at  earliest.  (Ughelli  gives  765.)  OneofasoM 
what  doubtful  list  of  bishops.  (Osppelletti,  £ 
CkkmdltaUa,  xiiL  672;  UghelH,  iv.  638.) 

[A.H.aA] 

FLAYIANUS  (87)  (FABiAjnn),  May  U 
a  deacon  and  martyr  in  Africa  with  S&  Mei 
tanus,  Lucius,  Jnliuius,  and  four  othecs.  Tb«i 
were  all  disciples  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  in  hoi 
orders.  Arrested  by  the  proconsul  Masian 
soon  after  the  death  of  St.  Cyprian,  they  wd 
detained  in  prison  for  several  months.  la  tA 
spring  of  A.D.  259  they  were  brought  up  k 
examination.  The  friends  of  Flaviaons  cad« 
voured  to  secure  his  safety  by  denying  that  be  «f 
a  deacon  and  therefore  outside  the  scope  of  tk 
emperor's  edict,  which  ordained  death  agaiart  ti 
clergy  alone.  (Cyprian's  EpiaL  82,  ai  Aum 
emiL)  Flavianus,  however,  avowed  that  he  vi 
a  deacon,  and  suffered  three  dajrs  after  his  ooa 
pmions.  The  acts  of  these  martyrs  art  describe 
by  Ruinart  as  **  worthy  of  all  &ith,  and  such  t 
may  be  numbered  among  the  most  prsdoes  se 
truthful  monuments  of  antiquity.  They  si 
divided  into  two  parts — 1,  a  letter  which  (be 
wrote  to  the  faithfrU  frum  prison ;  2,  the  nam 
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tintf  tkirdnth,  wHtten  at  the  oommand  of 
nmmi  bf  A  Qirisiuui  who  wm  aa  eye-witness 
tkowt  iMaii,  Bom,\  Bniurt,  Acta  amcera, 
f.  SSI;  CbtUier,  iL  389 ;   Buron.  A.  E.  ann. 

3e,T.)  [o.T.a] 

FLATIAKUS  (98).  gorenior  of  Syria  in  the 
im  tt  Diodetian,  and  charged  with  canying 
«t  tke  Uw  against  Christiana,  ▲.!>.  803.  (Ense- 
Ma»  Jfart  Pot  ap.  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  zz.  1458.) 

[J.  G.] 

FLATIANTJ8  (99),  Jan.  30,  martyr  in  the 
Mdita  penacntion  at  Centnmcellae  (Ciyita 
TeeckisX  v^^i^  he  appears  to  hare  discharged 
UedBnofdtpQty-prefect  under  the  prefect  of 
tk  dtj  of  Borne,  whose  jnrisdiction  extended 
l^niki  from  the  dty.  Baronins  commemo- 
ata  hiB  oo  Jan.  28.    (JTortyr.  Eon%^  Usnardi.) 

[G.  T.  a] 

nATIAKUB  (90X  Ticarins  of  Africa,  377. 
ii  t^  October  of  that  year,  the  emperor  Gratian 
idinaedui  edict  to  him  commanding  him  to  see 
tkaU  diarches  then  occnpied  hy  the  Donatists 
*(R  pTa  np  to  the  (^tholics,  inA,  ordering  all 
pniA  Imwms  Qsed  by  the  Donatists  as  pla<^  of 
K^  to  be  confiscated  (OA  Thtod.  XYL  tL 
^  HiTisB  was  himself  a  Donatist  (Angostin. 
(^  87,  {  8  in  Patr.  Lat.  zzziU.  296) ;  he 
*«•]»«  friend  and  a  correspondent  of  the 
it^ain  sophist  Himerins.  (Photins,  BUbHoth. 
«iai.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

FLATIAHUS  (SI),  praetorian  prefect  at  the 
b«of  the  death  of  Valentinian  11.  He  had  a 
^V^tHaoA  for  skill  in  aognry,  and  encouraged 
^anito  rebel  aninstTheodosins,  assuring  him 
•fTietery.  (Soi.  H,  K  Tii.  22.  5;  Zosim.  L  11.) 
St  TM  prefect  of  Italy  and  Illyria  in  882,  383, 
^  39i,aad  consul  in  394.  He  was  the  brother 
^Smmchas,  many  of  whose  letters  to  him  are 
Qkit,  eoDprising  the  whole  of  the  second  book 
i""^  to  the  present  arrangement.  He 
y  tsfere  the  notice  of  students  of  church 
w«7  IB  eoBBezi<»  with  St.  Ambrose.  It  was 
>ttbe  reqoest  of  Flarianus  that  Eugenius 
^wBdtbe  altar  of  Victory  at  Milan.  (Paulin. 
'^  Mk,  zrri.)  In  consequence  of  this,  St. 
^B^ra*  refiued  to  M»ept  his  presents  for  the 
2^  lad  BO  enraged  rUrianus  that,  on  his 
l^vtere  from  Milan,  he  threatened  as  soon  as 
■wtoaed  to  make  the  church  a  stable  for  his 
'"%  sad  to  force  the  clerics  to  serre  as 
•^fiw.  (Psulin.  Fit  Amb.  zxzi.)  Howerer, 
h  M  let  Uve  to  canj  out  his  threat.  He 
^  to  bsve  died  soon  afterwards  in  guarding 
2^  againft  Theodoslus  L,  ▲.o.  394.  Theo- 
■^  ifter  his  Tietory,  restored  much  of  the 
?6fatj  of  flarianus  to  his  son,  who  bore  the 
^^BOMf  and  was  afterwards  prefect  of  Rome 
»»».)  (Symm.  ^i).  iv.  7.)  ptf.  F.  A.] 

^TIAKUS  (SS),  a  presbyter  and  archi- 
^^  ^  the  monastery  of  Hermillus,  or 
v^Rtt,  ia  Constantinople.  He  subscribed  the 
■?•«**«  of  Entyehes  at  the  council  of  Con- 
^KaoRie  m  AJX  448.    (Labbe,  ir.  232  B.) 

HAYICHO,  succeeded  Euphronius  as  bishop 
*Ait5t.  Cir.  JLD.  600.  ((ML  ChrisL  iv.  340.) 

[B.  T.  S.] 

J^VDTO,  bishop  of  Kovara.     [Flavia- 
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FLAVmUS,  thirty-serenth  bishop  of 
Chartres,  following  Hado  and  succeeded  by 
Godalsadus,  perhaps  late  in  the  8th  century. 
{GaO,  Chmt,  viii.  1102.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

FLAVITA,  bishop  of  Constantinople.    [Fba« 

VITTA.] 

FLAVIUS  (1)  LATINU8,  legendary  bishop 
of  Brizia  (BresciaX  c.  4.D.  84  or  90,  preceded  by 
St.  Clateus  a  martp,  and  followed  by  St.  Apol- 
lonius.  (CJgheUi,  lua.  8acr.  >.  728 ;  Cappelletti. 
Le  Chim  iTItaL  zi.  550.)  [R.  &  G.j 

FLAVIUS  (9),  bishop  of  Antioch.     [Fa- 

BnJB(2).] 

FLAVIUS  (8X  addressed   in   a    letter  by 
Dionrsius  of  Alezandria  in  A.D.  260  or  201  on 
the  Paschal  question.    (Eusebius,  Biti.  Bed,  rii 
c  20.)  [J.  G.] 

FLAVIUS  (4)  BOETHIUS,  Roman  senator, 
belonging  to  the  Anidan  family,  and  probably  the 
sole  consul  in  the  year  487  (Clinton,  Fast.  i.  700) 
he  is  probably,  and  is  usually  regarded  as,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  statesman  and  phi* 
losopher  Anidus  Manlius  Sererinus  Boethius 
(Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Iziii.  555;  Ceillier,  Auiew$ 
$acrA,  z.  645)  [Boethius],  though  Baroniua 
(Ann,  a.  487,  i.)  identifies  the  consul  in  A.D. 
487  with  the  philosopher.  He  seems  to  hare 
died  while  his  son  was  yet  young  (Boethius. 
Consol.  PhU,  iL  3),  but  nothing  is  definitelr 
known.  (Gibbon,  Higt,  c  39 ;  Robertson,  CL 
Hist.  iii.  c  6.)  [J.  G.] 

FLAVIUS  (6X  bishop  of  Chartres.  HU  date 
is  approzimately  fized  by  the  fact  that  his  suc- 
cessor was  rulmg  in  A.D.  490.  {Qdtt.  Christ. 
TiU.  1095.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

FLAVIUS  (8)  (FuBu,  FillbulX  ST., 
sizteenth  bishop  of  Rouen,  following  St. 
Gildardus,  or  (}odardus,  and  succeeded  by  St. 
Praeteztatus ;  was  present  at  the  second  coundl 
of  Orleans  in  A.D.  533,  the  third  in  538,  and  the 
fourth  in  541.  He  is  commemorated  Aug.  23. 
(Mansi,  riii.  838,  iz.  20,  120 ;  QaU.  Christ.  xU 
10 ;  Boll.  Acta  8S.  Aug.  iv.  640.)       [S.  A.  B.] 

FLAVIUS  CO*  serenteenth  bishop  of  Rheims, 
succeeding  Romanus  and  followed  by  Mapinius, 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  a.d.  536. 
(Mansi,  riii.  863 ;  Cfatt.  Christ,  iz.  13.) 

rS.  A.  B.] 
FLAVIUS  (8),  ninth  bishop  of  Oh&loa-sur* 
Sadne  (Cabilo),  succeeding  St.  Agricoia  and 
followed  by  Lupus ;  secretary,  or  referendarius, 
to  king  Uuntram.  He  subscribed  the  first 
coundl  of  MAoon  (581),  that  of  Lyons  in  583, 
the  second  of  Valentin,  and  the  second  of  Mftoon 
(both  in  585),  and  in  591  was  present  atKanterre 
at  the  baptism  of  Clotaire.  In  the  Epitomata 
of  FredegariuA  to  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours, 
he  is  said  to  have  favoured  the  faction  of 
Gundoald,  who  came  to  France  from  Con- 
stantinople, asserting  himself  to  be  the  son  of 
Clotaire.  He  is  said  to  haTe  founded  or  restored 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  in  the  suburbs. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  (Greg.  Tur. 
Hist.  Franc,  r.  46,  z.  28;  Mansi,  iz.  937,  944, 
946,  958,  z.  469 ;  QaiL  Christ,  ij.  867.) 

[S.  A.  B.1 
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FLAYIUS  (9X  bbhop  of  Porto,  BigBt  the  acts 
of  the  tenth  council  of  Toledo,  AJ).  656,  in  the 
thirty-Bixth  place,  before  fourteen  other  bishops. 
(Hap.  8agr.  xxi.  30 ;  Aguirre-Gatalani,  ir.  158 ; 
Haoii,  zi  48.)  [H.  A.  W.] 

FLAYIUS  (10>  bishop  of  Derthona  (Tortona), 
probably  between  A.D.  765  and  786.  ((Jghelli, 
ltd.  Sac  IT.  855 ;  Cappelletti,  Le  Chine  <f  Itai, 
xiu.  672.)  p.  S.  G.] 

FLAYIUS  (U),  Maj  7,  bUhop  and  martyr 
at  Nicomedia  with  his  brothers  Augustine  and 
Augustus.  (Mart,  Bom. ;  Mart.  Hieron.,  Rabani, 
Usuaidi,  Adonis,  Notkeri.)  [O.  T.  a] 

FLAYIUS  (18),  a  title  of  dignity  frequently 
used  by  the  Lombard  kings  as  a  prefix  to  their 
names.  (Paulus  Diac  Oett.  Lang.  iii.  16,  27 ; 
Catahgus  Rsgum  Langob.  in  Jfoftton.  Semm  Itai. 
tt  Lang.  1878,  p.  504.)  [A  H.  D.  A] 

FLAYOSUS,  Donatist  bishop  of  Cigisa, 
Cicsita,  or  Sigisa,  a  town  of  proconsular  AfHca, 
present  at  Ci^h.  Conf.  ▲.D.  411.  {Mofi.  Vet.  Don. 
p.  460,  ed.  Oberthfir.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FLISSAUB,  a  surname  of  Ethelfrid  king  of 
KorthurabrU  (Nennius,  ffitt.  Brit,  in  M.  H.  B. 
74  b,  76  a).  Henry  of  Huntingdon  speaks  of 
the  same  king,  **Edelfert  qui  Tocatur  feroz," 
'*£delfert  rex  ferns,"  which  determines  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  (Hen.  Hunt.  Hivt.  Angl.  iL 
in  M.  H.  B.  714  d,  e.)  [C.  H.] 

FLBWYN  (Fflewth),  Welsh  saint  of  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  son  of  Ithel 
Hael,  and  brother  of  OredifaeL  The  two  brothers 
were  made  superintendents  of  the  monastic 
school  at  Tywyn  ar  Daf^  Carmarthenshire; 
iPlewyn  is  patron  and  founder  of  Uanfflewyn,  a 
ehaj)el  subject  to  Llanrhyddlad,  in  Anglesey 
(Aees,  Welth  Samte  187,  223,  324 ;  Williams, 
£min.  Welsh,  156 ;  Myv.  Arch.  iL  42,44).  [J.  G.] 

FLIEU,  bishop  of  Rouen.    [Flayiub  (6).] 

FL0BARGISU8  (Flobriois,  Flogibris), 
bishop  of  Salzburg  (Juvavia)  in  A.D.  739  (Gams, 
8er.  Epieo.  307  ;  Pertx,  Mon.  Qerm.  xi.  6).  But 
in  quoting  the  names  of  the  early  bishops  of 
Salzburg,  Pertz  (i6.  ix.  757,  n.,  760,  n. ;  xL  19) 
does  not  attach  much  ralue  to  the  lists  he  uses. 
In  the  8er.  et  Success.  SaHsb.  Ant.  (No.  6,  Salib. 
1682)  he  is  said  to  have  ruled  thirty-six  years, 
and  died  in  747.  [J.  G.] 

FLOCELLUS,  martyr  at  Autun  under 
Antoninus.   (Baron.  A,  E.  ann.  154,  iiL) 

[C.  H.] 

FLOOOALDUS  (Foooaldub,  Focaldc% 
Soooaldub),  twenty-fourth  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
succeeding  St.  Tetricus  and  followed  by  Savari- 
ous,  at  the  commencement  of  the  8th  century. 
He  is  said  to  hare  died  on  March  15,  after  an 
episcopate  of  5  years  4  months  and  10  days,  and 
to  hare  been  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Eusebius. 
(fiaU.  Christ,  xii.  270.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

FLODULFUSi  bishop.    [Clodultos.] 

FLOGIBRIS,  bishop  of  Salzburg.  (Pertz, 
Jfon.  Qerm.  ix.  757.)    [Flobaboibus.]    [J.  G.] 

FLORA    (IX    addressed     by    Ttolemaeus. 

[PlOLEMASDB.]  [G.  S.] 
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FLORA  (S)— July  29.  Yirgte,  and  nsartyf; 
with  Ludlla,  at  Rome  under  Yalerian  tad. 
Gallienus,  A.D.  258.  She  suffered  witk  twenty* 
two  others.  A  sermon  of  Petms  Damianvs  on 
them  is  extant.  (Pet.  Dam.  0pp.  par.  iL  p.  500, 
in  Pat.  L.  cxliv.  1025;  Mart.  Bom.;  Baron. 
A.  E.  ann.  262.  IviL)  [G.  T.  &] 

FLORA  (8),  lady  of  rank,  mother  of  Cyo*- 
gius.    [Cnixaius  (2).] 

FLORBERTUS  (1)  (Flobbbebtub,  Flobi- 
BBBTIU8),  thirty-first  or  thirty<«econd  bishop  of 
Li^ge,  succeeding  St  Hubert,  whose  son  he  was, 
and  followed  by  Fulcarius.  He  is  said  to  bare 
been  abbat  of  Starelo  (Stabulaus),  a  monastery 
in  the  diocese,  before  his  eleTation.  His  death  is 
placed  in  A.D.  745,  after  an  episcopate  of  about 
eighteen  years,  in  which  he  enriched  the  church 
with  many  gifts.  He  was  buried  in  the  churdi 
of  St.  Lunbert,  in  the  same  tomb  with  Peter 
and  Andoletus,  who  suffered  martyrdom  with 
that  saint.  {Oesta  PonHficum  LeodSensimm,  torn, 
i.  145,  ed.  Chapeauville,  Li^  1612 ;  GaU.  Christ. 
iii.  830.)  [S.  A  B.] 

FLORBERTUS  (SX  fint  abbat  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Ghent.  He  received  St.  Lirinusand  his 
companions  after  their  departure  tnm  Ireland. 
(S  Lioim  Vita,  22 ;  Migne,  Patr.  Lat  IxxxriL 
338.)  It  was  at  his  request  that  St.  LiTinns 
wrote  an  epitaph  on  St.  Baro,  the  martyr  of 
Ghent,  which,  with  an  accompanying  letter,  he 
sent  to  the  abbat.  Both  are  in  elegiac  Terse, 
and  are  extant.  (Patr.  Lat.  IxxxTiL  345.) 

[S.A.a] 

FLOREIUS,a  presbyter  of  Eporedia.  [EuLO- 
0IU8  (9).] 

FLORENOIUS,  bishop  of  Merida.    [Fu>- 

BBZmUB.] 

FLORENOIUS,  bishop  of  SaeUbis,  signs  the 
acts  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  councils  of  Toledoi, 
633  and  636.  He  is  the  second  bishop  of 
the  see  known.  Saetabis  (referred  to  by 
Silius  Italicus,  Prmic.  iiL  373)  is  the  modem 
XatiTa,  and  we  haye  no  mention  of  the  see  after 
the  Moorish  conquest.  (Esp,  Sagr.  TilL  47 ; 
Aguirre-CaUlani,  UL  385-405.)    rMumTB.] 

pf.  A  W.] 

FLORENDUS  (FLOBENDnrasX  tenth  bishop 
of  ChAlons-sur-Mame,  following  Amandus,  and 
succeeded  by  Proyiderius,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  5th  century.    (GalL  CSbiM.  ix.  862.) 

P.AB.] 

FLORENTIA— Not.  10.  Martyr  with 
Modestus  and  Tiberius  in  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution at  Agatha  (Agde).  (MarL  Adonis,  UsuardI, 
Wandalberti ;  Petrus  de  NataL  lib.  10,  c  46.) 

FLORENTIANUS  (IX  bishop  ot  MidU  in 
Numidia,  banished  by  Hunneric  A.i>.  484.  (Yictor. 
Yit.  Notitia,  56  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Iriii. ;  Mor- 
celU,  Africa  Christ  i.  227.)  [L  D.] 

FLORENTIANUS  9X  bishop  of  UUca. 
[Flobentinub  (5X3  [C  H.] 

FLORENTIANUS  (8X  bishop  of  Yicui 
Pads  in  Numidia,  present  as  the  delegate 
of  his  proyince  at  the  council  held  by  Boniface 
at  Carthage  A.D.  525,  where  he  made  excuse  fur 
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it  ibeoM  of  his  prhnate  ^issor)  on  tlM 
pud  of  old  age,  and  handed  hii  letter  to  the 
Btkkiiliop.  (Mansi,  TiiL  638,  647;  Morcelli, 
ipm  Christ  I  553.)  [L.  D.] 

FLORENTINA  (1),  a  young  lady  to  whom 
St.  iogiMfcine  wrote  ezpreenng  his  willingness  to 
pri  kff  all  the  help  in  her  stndies  that  he  oonld 
(in.  He  enkrges  on  the  great  responsibility  of 
lO  f  b  profeM  to  teach,  and  reminds  her  that 
tfterall  God  is  the  tme  imparter  of  all  know- 
h^  (log.  ip.  266.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

?LOBENTIN A  0f>\  BT.,  the  sister  ofLeander, 
Is^  sod  Falgentios ;  yonnger  than  Leander, 
isd  oUcr  Uum  I»lore,  who  was  the  yonngest  of 
\kkm[j.    When  the  fiimily  exile  took  place 
lb  va  joong.     **  Yon  hare,  therefore,"  says 
Loader  it  the  last  chapter  of  LA.  ad  Moren' 
iM^  **  so  recollections  which  need  stir  ronr 
Mi  wHh  longings  (to  return),  and  blessed  art 
^  vho  kaowest  nothing  of  what  I  suffer." 
^  tlieir  parents'  death  Leander,  metropolitan 
tf  S«TiUe  before    579,    assumed  the  position 
kTvudi  her  of  guardian  and  parent,  and  at  an 
niiovn  date,  but  in  any  case  before  Leander's 
M  in  aOO,  she  became  a  nun.    Tradition 
rtMt  li«r  eoorent  near  Astigi  (Edja),  of  which 
W  koiher  Fulgentins  was  bishop,  and  identi- 
is  iti  ate  with  a  little  village  on  the  banks 
(f  the  Xoiil,  called  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Valle, 
*^iti»r  a  procession  goes  eyery  year  ftrom  the 
I^pital  of  Santo  Florentina  in  ^ja.    Acoord- 
■{  tofBiions  MS.  breTiaries  (the  eridence  of  the 
^f^Turiei,  however,  in  such  points  as  these  b 
*^^  worth  much),  she  was  not  only  superior 
rfWown  oooTsnt,  but  of  many  others  which 
^^I^Btarily    placed     themselves     under     her 
P'i'sBM— a  positioa  of  which  there  is  no  trace 
B  ur  of  the  contemporary  documents.    To  her, 
^  ker   profession,   Lennder    addressed    the 
^mtK  which  Isidore  (de  Vir,  lU,  cap.  xlL)  calls 
^  nsStutkmB   virgiman   et   ocmUmptu  mundi 
^fStm,  aiM]  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  rule 
af  St.  Leander,  or  the  Libellns  ad  Florentinam. 
^  ii  no  indiication  in  it  that  Florentina  was 
tt  tbt  liiBe  it  was  written  the  superior  of  her 
">*<Bt.  On  the  contrary,  the  ierUor  who,  in  cases 
*^  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  within  the 
oiT«at  wsllsfbetween  the  high-bom  and  wealthy 
^  tk  poor  and  low-bom,  *«  is  to  be  praised,  if  she 
Wrbenclf  discreetly  towards  individual  persons, 
*^*^fing  to  each  what  Is  necessary  "—and  with 
*%^  to  whom,  Leander  directs,  when  forbid- 
^  private  property  in  the  convent, ''  Whatever 
^  liaad  shall  tondi,  senior!  ostende,  in  oom- 
^Mwpone,"  seems  to  be  distinct  from  the  Soror 
nenntitta  to  whom  the  treatise  is  addressed. 
'^  gives  the  name  of  the  superior  as  Turtura 
{^Sigr.x,  120X  supposing  that  the  famous  pas- 
«^  si  the  end  of  the  rule — ^  Noli  ab  eo  avoiare 
^  ebi  tortnr  reponit  pullos  suos.   Simplicitatis 
&  a,  quae  Turture  nata  es .  .  .  Turturem  pro 
'■tit  rcspice.   Turturem  pro  magistra  attende," 
^f^from  which  the  name  of  Turtura  as  the 
*ifcff  Scverianns,  and  mother  of  Florentina  and 
^  Wethers,  was  commonly  obtained  by  older 
*'iiei,  really  refers  to  the  abbess  of  Florentina's 
J**^t,  and  that  she,   and   not  the  wife   of 
*^isaas,  was  called  Turtura.    The  passage, 
■•w»,  must  always  remain  of  doubtful  mean- 
H-  Tke  rale  opens  with  a  lung  introduction  in 
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the  form  of  m  letter  devoted  to  the  praises  of 
virginity,  and  consists  of  twenty-one  chapters. 
Intercourse  with  women  still  in  the  world  must 
be  avoided  by  the  nuns;  communication  even 
with  holy  men  is  forbidden ;  they  must  be  frugal 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  persevering  in  read- 
ing and  pmyer.  The  Old  Testament  is  to  he 
rMd  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  in  fasting  regard  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  weak  and  infirm ;  wine  is  only  to 
be  used  as  a  medicine ;  they  must  remain  within 
the  convent  (in  monasterio),  must  avoid  all 
appearance  of  vita  privata,  and  not  imitate  those 
virgins  who  remain  in  the  world  (cap.  17). 
Can.  13  of  the  council  of  Eliberi,  and  Game's  re- 
marks upon  it  {K.  0,  ii.  (1)  64)  may  be  compared 
with  this  last  passage.  These  women  vowed  to 
celibacv,  but  remaining  in  their  parents'  or  re- 
lations' houses,  represented  in  Leander's  time  the 
older  type  of  monachism  which  existed  before 
the  conventual  type.  Of  this  older  type  Evlalia 
of  Merida  is  commonly  taken  as  the  most  famous 
Spanish  representative  (although  neither  in  the 
ActOf  nor  in  Prudentius's  well-known  hymn,  is 
there  any  mention  of  vows  in  her  case,  whereas 
the  council  of  £liberi  speaks  of  **  virgines  dioatae 
Deo,  and  of  the  pactum  virgmitaiis'^  One 
sees  from  the  Libettus  ad  FhrenHnam  that  in 
Leander's  time  the  practice,  though  still  con- 
tinued, was  discredited  and  passing  away,  and 
we  remember  no  later  notice  of  it  in  Spain. 
For  certain  modem  instances  of  it  elsewhere  see 
Gams,  /.  c 

Leander's,  however,  was  not  the  only  rule 
which  Florentina  possessed,  if  we  are  to  take 
the  words  ''Habes  Regulam  quam  sequaris" 
(cap.  14)  in  the  sense  which  Gams  assigns  to 
them  (jr.-6f.  ii.  (2)  45).  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  word  r^gula  is  not  used 
here  in  the  same  sense  as  the  word  exmnptum 
farther  down,  and  does  not  refer  to  the 
example  of  the  Virgin  Marv,  quoted  in  this 
same  chapter.  We  know  of  only  one  earlier 
Spanish  treatise  on  Virginity,  that  of  Hosins,  of 
Cordova,  also  addressed  to  his  sister  (Isid.  de  Vir. 
lU.  cap.  v.).  Considering  the  familiarity  which 
Isidore,  Leander's  pupil,  shews  with  this  and 
other  lost  works  of  Hosius,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Leander  may  have  modelled  his  own  treatise 
upon  it.  The  last  chapter  of  the  Begvla  is  full  of 
interest  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  family  to  which  the  brother  and  sister 
belonged.  We  have  already  quoted  part  of  it  (see 
above,  and  under  Fulgenttub).  Towards  the 
end  Leander  asks  for  his  sister's  prayers :  *^  Nor 
do  thou  forget  our  younger  brother,  Isidore, 
whom  our  common  parents  left  under  God*s 
guardianship  to  the  care  of  his  surviving  brothers 
and  sister  (tribns  superstitibus  germanb),  and 
thus  joyfully,  and  without  fear  for  his  infancy, 
departed  to  God  ....  Love  him  the  more 
dearly  and  pray  the  more  to  Jesus  for  him  as 
thou  knowest  him  to  have  been  the  more  tenderly 
loved  by  our  parents  ....  For  I  am  well 
assured  that  thy  virginal  prayer  for  ns  will 
touch  the  Divine  ear."  It  was  at  Florentina's 
request  that  this  younger  brother  in  after  years, 
drew  up,  in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  the 
treatise,  Conira  Judaeos  (Isid.  Opera^  ed.  Arevalo ; 
Braulion's  list  of  Isidore's  works  appended  to  the 
De  Vir.  lU.  Eap.  8agr.  vi.  468).  Gams  thinks  that 
Florentina  outlived  all  her  brothers.  There  i>, 
nuwever,  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other.  Uei 
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nmahUf  according  to  Flores,  shared  the  same  fate 
as  those  of  her  brother  Falgenthis  (q.  r.).  Her 
festiral  is  on  Jane  20.  (A A.  88,  June,  iT.  18. 21 ; 
Eap,  8agr,  x.  119;  Gams,  iT.-a.  ii.  (2)  43; 
Tamayo  de  Salaxar,  Martyr,  Hisp,  iii.  555,  prints 
the  Zt6.  ad  Floren.  entire.  It  is  also  given  in 
the  Cod.  Reg,  ed.  Brockie,  i.  405,  and  cap.  21,  in 
Jap.  Sagr,  ix.  App.  5.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

FLOBENTINUS.    See  also  FLOSBinnuB. 

FLOBENTINUS  (1)  (Florentius),  hishop 
of  Treves,  succeeded  St.  Sererinus,  and  said  to 
have  been  martyred.  Our  only  information, 
however,  with  regard  to  him  comes  from  the 
Uiiman  Martyrologj  and  the  Treves  breviary,  in 
which  he  is  neUted  to  have  lived  and  suffered  in 
the  4th  century,  before  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantino. But  the  Bollandist  Van  Heoke  swells 
theve  sm%ll  materials  by  a  lonff  dissertation  to 
prove  that  Christianity  in  GavO,  and  at  Treves 
in  particular,  had  its  origin  in  the  apostolic  age. 
Herein  he  differs  from  the  Bollandist  author  of 
the  life  of  St.  liatemus.  {AA.  88,  17  Oct. 
vuL  16.)  [B.  T.  S.] 

FLOBENTINUS  d),  bishop  of  Merida.  [Flo- 

BENTIUS  (8).] 

PL0BBNTINU8  (8)  (Florehttob),  Donatist 
bishop  of  Adrumetum,  in  Byxacene,  present  at 
the  Donatist  council  of  Cabarsussis,  A.D.  393. 
(Aug.  En,  m  Faai,  36,  c  20.)  |^.  W.  P.] 

FLOBENTINUS  (4),  the  name  of  three 
6bhope  at  the  Carthaginian  conference  of  411, 
vis.  one  (also  called  FLORENTniB)  of  Hippo 
Diarrhytus,  or  2^aritus,  in  proconsular  Africa 
(Ben.  &rt.),  assistant  on  the  Catholic  side  | 
( Jfon.  Vet.  Don,  pp.  288, 345, 425,  ed.  Oberthiir) ; 
(Donatist)  of  Fumi  in  Byiacene  (Jf.  V.  D, 
p.  447);  (Donatist)  of  Tubusuptus  or  Thngu- 
subtus  in  Mauretania  Sitifensis  (BorJ  Ticla, 
Ant,  IHn.  32,  2).  {M.  F.  D,  p.  440>  [H.  W.  P.] 

FLOBENTINUS,  bishop  of  Tenedot.  [Fix>- 
EENTtUS  (19).] 

FLOBENTINUS  (S),  bishop  of  UUca, 
and  another  bishop,  of  Tusurus  in  the  Byxa- 
cene, banished  by  Hunneric,  A.D.  484.  (Victor. 
Vit.  Notitioy  55,  57  in  Migne,  Patr.  Ut.  Iviii. ; 
Morcelli,  Africa  CkrisL  L  342,  362.)       [L.  D.] 

FLOBENTINUS  (6),  bishop  of  Tisili,  in  the 
proconsular  province  of  Africa,  present  at  the 
oouncil  of  Carthage,  ▲.D.  525.  (Mansi,  viii.  648 ; 
Moroeiii,  Africa  Christ,  I  328.)  [L.  D.] 

FLOBENTINUS  m  (Florehtius),  the 
first  known  bishop  of  Clusium  ((.'hiusi),  c  A.D. 
465.  He  was  at  the  council  held  at  Rome  in 
that  year.  (Ughelli,  Ital,  Sacr,  iii.  667;  Cap- 
pelletti,  Le  Chiese  cT  lial.  xvii.  576.)    [R.  S.  G.J 

FLOBENTINUS  (8),  bishop  of  Paestum 
(Capaccio),  c  A.D.  499,  attending  the  Roman 
synods  of  Symmachus  (Manbi,  viii.  235  B,  269  A ; 
Volti,  Vescow  Pestam,  p.  1).  Ughelli  {Ital,  Sac. 
vii.  465)  misreads  the  name  Laurentius. 

[C.  H.] 

FLOBENTINUS  (9),  bishop  of  Ancona  c. 
603  Florentinus  archdeacon  of  Ancona  (No.  17), 
Km  been  supposed  identical  with  this   bishop, 
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but  it  seems  more  probable  that  our  bishop  had 
been  previously  a  deacon  at  Ravenna  (No.  18% 
and  that  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Ancona  on  the 
recommendation  of  Gregory  the  Great.  (Ughelli, 
Ital,  8acr,  L  373 ;  CappeUetti,  Ls  Ckiete  dT  liaL 
vii.  27-29.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

FLOBENTINUS  (10),  bishop  of  Gubbio 
(Eugubium),  present  at  the  Lateran  synod  con- 
cerning the  election  of  popes  and  image  worship 
under  Stephen  IV.  in  769.  (Mansi,  xii.  715; 
Heflile,  f  343.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FLOBENTINUS  (11),  a  Christian  official 
to  the  count  of  Africa,  who  had  carried  off 
Faventius  by  force,  and  to  whom  St.  Augastine 
wrote  on  the  subject  (Ep,  114).  [FAfKimui 
(1  V|  [H.  W.  P.] 

FLOBENTINUS  (It)— Sept.  27.  Martyr 
with  Hilarius  at  the  village  of  Staicnit,  near 
Autun.  He  had  been  a  soldier,  but  retiring  there- 
fhnn  he  devoted  himself  to  the  religious  life.  In 
one  of  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  his  tongue 
was  torn  out,  after  which,  continuing  to  preiKh, 
he  was  beheaded.  He  died  about  a.du  406. 
His  relics  were  translated  in  A.D.  855  to  the 
abbey  of  Ainay-de-Lyon.  His  acts  are  ex- 
tant in  a  twofold  shape,  one  longer,  the  other 
shorter.  They  were  written  by  a  monk  of  the 
abbey  of  Bonneval  after  the  translation  of  the 
relics.  They  are  of  course  very  corrupt.  There  has 
been  a  long  controversy  between  Mabillco,  Castel- 
lanus,  Ruinart,  and  others  about  the  exact  place 
of  his  martjrrdom,  some  contending  for  the 
ancient  town  of  Sion  in  the  Rhone  valley  in 
Switserland,  others  for  S^ont  and  Suin  in 
France,  of  which  there  is  a  full  account  in  the 
Boll,  .icta^  Sept  vii.  404-427.  {Mart,  Bom. 
Hieron.,  Usuardi ;  Ruinart,  Hist.  Permo,  WamdcL 
p. 409;  BoU. .Acta iS& Sept. viL 420;  (Toff.  CKria^ 
xii.  734.)  [0.  T.  a] 

FLOBENTINUS  (18),  a  piesbyter  of  Idava, 
a  place  in  Numidia.  (Jtfbn.  Fs(.  /^on.  p.  437, 
ed.  Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FLOBENTINUS  (14),  a  correspondent  and 
friend  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris.  Ambitious  like 
many  others  of  possessing  a  letter  from  Sidonius, 
he  wrote  to  the  bishop  complaining  of  his  delay  in 
coming  to  see  him  and  in  writing  to  him. 
Sidonius,  either  not  inclined  to  encourage  his 
admirers  in  this  way,  or  too  modest  to  think  his 
compositions  of  any  consequence,  disappointed 
Florentinus  by  this  brief  reply,  "I  come  and  I 
write."  (Sid.  ApoL  Ep,  19,  in  Migne,  Pat.  LaU 
Iviii.)  [C.  H.] 

FLOBENTINUS  (15),  fint  abUt  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Apostles  at  Aries,  established 
by  St.  Aurelian.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
483,  made  abbat  in  548,  and  to  have  died  in  553. 
Januarius,  a  monk  of  the  same  foundatiMi,  com- 
posed on  the  occasion  of  the  translation  of  hia 
remains,  in  588,  from  the  monastery  burial- 
ground  to  the  church  of  the  Sancta  Crux,  an 
acrostic  epitaph,  which  is  given  by  Boll.  Acta 
SS,  Mat  ▼.  39.  He  was  commemorated  on 
April  12,  as  the  day  of  his  death,  and  May  21, 
the  day  of  his  translation.    (0a^  CIml  L  599.) 

[S.  A,  B.] 

FLOBENTINUS  (18),  Irish  miwionary  at 
Amboise,  said  by  Ussher  {Eod,  ^«il.  c  xvi  wa*. 
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jpL  a0^1Q»  and  Inl  CSiroii.)  to  have  tlr^A  is  AJ>. 
MO,  bat  the  dates  and  faets  of  his  lift  are  oon- 
IdmiL  (Lanigan,  Ecol.  Bid.  Ir,  iL  c  16,  f  16 ; 
BolL  Ada  88.0eLU,  torn.  x.  850-M.) 

[J.  GO 

FL0BBNTINU8  (IT),  arehdeacoo  of  Anoona. 
Ha  was  one  of  three  candidates  recommended  to 
pope  Gregory  to  succeed  to  the  racant  see  of 
Anoona,  the  others  being  Rnsticns  deacon  of 
Ancona,  and  Florentinns  deacon  of  Rarenna. 
Gregory  hears  this  character  of  him,  that  he  is 
v«  i  rened  in  the  Scriptures,  but  too  bowed  down 
by  age,  and  too  parsimonious,  and  moreorer  has 
aolemnly  sworn  never  to  be  a  bishop.  (Greg. 
Mag.  ^pp,  lib.  xiv.  ind.  viL  ep.  11  ed.  Migne); 
Um  {&ig,  PornHf.  158)  dates  this  letUr  Dec  60S. 
Th«  vacancy  appears  to  have  been  filled  by 
eather  this  Florentinus  or  the  following;  see 
CappelletU  (Le  Ckiem  ^lUd.  viL  28, 190). 

CC.  H.] 

FLOBENTIKUS  QXU  ^aaeoa  of  Bavemia, 
cd&a  of  three  oindidatw,  and  the  most  popular, 
recommended  to  pope  Gregory  for  the  vacant 
aea  of  AnaomL  (See  preceding  article.)  In 
ihm  caae  of  his  being  appointed  it  would  be 
sieoessarv,  Gregory  observes,  to  procure  the  free 
approval  of  his  own  bishop,  whose  consent 
•aght  not  to  appear  otmstrained  bv  any  man- 
date of  the  pope.    (Greg.  Mag.  Epp,  ub.  xiv. 

FL0BSNTIU8  (1),  sixth  reooided  bishop  of 
Tongres,  between  St.  Severinus  and  If artinus, 
belonging  apparently  to  about  the  year  230, 
judging  from  his  position  in  the  list,  which  is 
here  dateless  and  without  further  record.  {QaU, 
Ckriti.  iU.  809.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

FLOBENTIUS  (|),  the  first  known  bishop 
•f  Plaanrum  (Pesaro)^  c  A.D.  247.  He  is  said  to 
have  built  a  cathedral  at  Pesaro,  and  to  have 
placed  in  it  the  relics  of  the  martyr  St.  Terentius. 
(Ughelli.  naL  Bacr,  ii«  948;  Cappelletti,  U 
Ckkwe  (TJiaL  iiL  340.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

FLOBENTIUS  «)  PUPPIANU8,  a  bishop 
and  confiBssor  in  the  Dedan  persecution,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  but  what  is  contained  in  Cyp. 
Ep.  66.  He  had  written  a  slanderous  letter  to 
^rprian  and  receives  a  warm  and  singular  reply. 
He  had  apparently  written  to  him  as  "  Thasdus 
Cyprianus,**  omitting  the  specially  Christian  name 
Otecilius  [Ctpriak],  and  the  reply  is  headed, 
**Cyprianus  qui  et  Thasdus  Florentio  qui  et 
Puppiano,"  &c  Through  the  epistle  he  calls  him 
Puppianus  carefully,  as  if  to  annoy,  and  quotes 
with  precision  the  Caedlius  Cyprianus  Episcopus 
Christianomm  of  the  edict.  He  sarcastically 
contrasts  with  his  own  exile  ''the  dignity  of 
charity  and  martyrdom,"  **  the  highest  sublimitv 
of  martyrdom,"  which  Florentius  had  attained, 
and  asks  him  to  confirm  him  in  the  episcopate. 
Florentius  had  doubted  the  truth  of  his  visions, 
and  Cyprian  promises  to  inquire  in  vision 
whether  he  may  admit  him  to  communion. 
Pearson  (p.  47)  takes  Florentius  to  have  been  a 
Novatianist,  but  it  may  be  doubted,  considering 
this  last  threat,  whether  the  *'  cum  in  ecclesia 
esses  et  mecum  communicares "  is  more  than  a 
sneer  (like  that  of  Firmilian  to  Stephen),  as  if 
he  had  etsommunicated  himself.        [E.  W.  B.] 
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FLOBENTIUB  (4)  L  (FLORBiinirut),  UAap 
of  Vienne,  mar^,  dr.  A.D.  263.  Ado  in  his 
CIrofMOOii  (AM,  Stat,  aan.  241)  calk  him  Floren- 
tinus, and  says  he  was  eminent  in  life  and 
learning  in  the  rdgn  of  Gordian,  and  remained 
until  the  time  of  Gallienus  and  Volusinian,  when 
he  was  exiled  and  martyred.  In  his  Martyrologp 
Ado  records  him  as  Florentius  under  Jan.  3,  and 
calls  him  eighth  bishop  of  Vienne.  (See  else 
Bon.  ActaSS,  8  Jan.  L  127;  OalL  Oir.  n.  10.) 
[C.  H.] 

FLOBENTIUS    (ft),    bishop     of    Treves 

[FLOR£imiIX78  (1).] 

FLOBENTIUS  <0),  bishop  of  Anma  tt 
Phrygia  Pacatiana ;  one  of  the  Mioene  athers, 
A.D.  325  (M ansi,  it  695),  and  afterwards  one  of 
the  Eusebian  seceders  to  Philippopolis  from  the 
Coundl  of  Sardioa,  847.  (Mansi,  lit  139 ;  U 
Quien,  Onens  Ckrist  L  799.)  [L  D.] 

FLOBENTIUS  (7X  bishop  of  Puteoli  (Poxsu- 
oli),  c  A.i>.  355.  He  appears  to  have  been  deposed 
for  misconduct,  but  to  have  returned  and  taken 
repoesession  of  his  see  (by  force,  as  would  appear 
from  the  expresdon  **eam  eodesiam  invent") 
fifteen  years  after  his  condemnation.  (Ughelli, 
IkU,  Saor,  vi  818 ;  Cappelletti,  Le  Chine  (fnai. 
xvii  681.)  [B.  S.  G.} 

FLOBENTIUS  (8)  (Funtsiroius,  Floben- 
TDnraX  bishop  of  Merida  from  about  321  to 
about  357.  Our  first  notice  of  him  li  probably 
as  the  Florentius  Diaconus,  who  accompanied 
his  bishop,  Liberius,  of  Merida,  to  the  first 
council  of  Aries  (▲.!>.  314).  Among  the  eigna- 
tures  to  the  ooundl  of  Sardica,  he  appears  as 
'*  Florentius  ab  Spaniis  de  Emerita  " ;  and  later  on 
his  name  became  well  known  from  the  strange 
story  of  his  death  given  in  the  LMIm  Freomn 
of  Maroellinus  and  Faustinus,  addressed  to 
Talentinian  and  Theododus  (Sirmond.  L  136> 
According  to  these  Ludferian  presbyters,  Flo- 
rentine, mr  the  dn  of  having  continued  in  com- 
munion with  Hodus  of  Cordova  after  his  signa- 
ture of  the  Sirmium  Formula,  was  stricken  with 
a  sudden  and  awful  death  in  the  church  of  Merida, 
before  a  great  concourse  of  people.  Twice  he  fell 
senseless,  and  twice  recovered  sufiiciontlv  to 
remount  the  episcopal  throne.  The  seat,  how- 
ever, agdn  repelled  him  *'  ut  quasi  indignum," 
and  he  fell  for  the  third  time  and  expireiL  The 
writers  of  the  lAMhu  call  the  whole  ''great 
dty  of  Emerita"  to  witness  to  the  truth  of 
their  story.  It  may  no  doubt  have  a  basis  of 
truth ;  various  forms  of  sudden  and  fatal  illness 
would  present  the  appearances  mentioned ;  but 
conddering  the  accounts  given  in  the  same  docu- 
ment of  the  deaths  of  Hosius  and  Potamius,  and 
the  animus  of  the  whole,  not  much  faith  need  be 
given  to  the  story.  Florentius  was  probably  the 
first  Metropolitan  bishop  of  Merida.  On  the 
subject  of  the  changes  in  the  church  organisa- 
tion of  Spain  during  the  4th  century,  see  Gams, 
Ktrchengeechichte  von  Spanien,  ii.  (1)  166.  (Esp. 
Sagr.  xiU.  133 ;  Harduin,  i.  259.)     [M.  A.  W.] 

FL0BENTIUS(9),  bishop ofCahors  about  the 
year  370.  He  may  be  the  same  whom  Paulinus 
of  Kola  addresses  (lib.  iv.  Ep,  30).  He  was  suo> 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Alethius,  mentioned  by 
Gregory  of  Tours.  (Greg.  Tur.  Eiat  Fr.  ii.  13 ; 
QaU,  Christ,  viL  57a  *  [B.  T.  8.] 
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FL0BENTIU8  (10),  biihop  of  Rarenna, 
mppean  to  bare  lucceeded  Probos  in  that  see,  c 
AJ>.  S61,  and  to  have  been  followed  by  Liberiiia, 
e.  374.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  eloquence.  (Ughelli,  /to/.  Sour,  ii. 
330 ;  &ppelletti,  Le  Chieu  (Tltal,  IL  26.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

FliOBENTIITS  (11)  IL,  bishop  of  Vlenne,  as- 
sisted at  the  Council  of  Valence,  A.D.  374,  and 
may  possibly  hare  presided  there  as  metropolitan. 
(CeUUer,  ir.  600;  Tillemont,  iii.  623;  Labbe, 
CoHO.  ii.  904;  GalL  Chriit,  ztL  10.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

FL0BENTIU8  (12)  (FLORnmuB),  sixth  in 
the  list  of  bishops  of  Arretium  (Areuo),  between 
Sov^rianus  and  Maximus,  succeeded  a.d.  375, 
died  A.D.  377.    (UgheL  Ttal.  Soar,  L  409.) 

[C.  H.] 

FLOBEKnUS  (18),  bishop  of  Adrumetum. 
[FLORERTUrUS  (3).] 

FLOBENTIUS  (14),  bishop  of  Hippo  Diar- 
rhytus.    [FLOBSimiiUB  (4).] 

FLOBENTIUS  (15),  African  bbhop,  whose 
name,  as  well  as  that  of  Secundinus,  is  associated 
with  that  of  St.  Augustine  in  a  letter  concern- 
ing Leporius,  addressed  to  Proculus  andCylinnius. 
(J^  219.)    [Leporiub.]  [H.  W.  p.] 

FLOBENTIUS  (16)  (Flo&kmtinubX  bishop 
of  Tibur  (Tiroli).  His  aocession  is  variously 
stated  at  Arom  A.D.  402  to  417.  He  appears  to 
hare  died  c  A.D.  449.  Innocent  L  once  wrote 
to  him,  reproving  him  for  having  infringed  on 
the  diooeean  rights  of  Ursus  bishop  of  Nomen- 
tum.  (Ughelli,  Ital,  Soar,  L  ^216 ;  Cappelletti, 
Le  C/Ue9e<ritaLrieb4\  (kMer,  Auteun  8acr. 
Tii.  525.)  [R.  8.  G.] 

FLOBENTIUS  (17),  ^.d.  448,  bishop  of  Sardis 
and  metropolitan  of  Lydia.  He  had  a  difference 
with  two  bishops  of  his  province.  This  gave 
occasion  to  Flavian,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  to 
assemble  a  council,  probably  of  prelates  who 
were  at  that  city  on  various  business.  The  best 
known  present  are  Saturninus  of  Marcianople, 
Basilias  of  Seleucia,  Seleucus  of  Amasea,  and 
Julian  of  Cos.  The  council  assembled  in  the 
chapter-house  of  the  cathedral.  (Ceillier,  x.  669  ; 
Labbe,  vi.  p.  495.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

FLOBENTIUS  (18),  a  bishop  of  the  Western 
church,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
117th  letter  of  Theodoret.  This  has,  with  reason, 
been  thought  to  have  been  a  circular  letter 
addressed  to  the  Occidental  bishops  generally. 
It  was  written  at  the  same  time  with  that  to 
pope  Leo  {Epist  113),  A-D.  449,  after  Theodoret 
had  been  deposed  by  the  Latrocinium  of  Ephesus, 
and  when  attempts  were  being  made  to  drive 
him  into  exile,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  West  by 
two  chorepiscopi,  Abramius  and  Hvpatius,  and 
Alypius,  the  exarch  of  the  monks  of  the  diocese 
of  Uyrrhus.  Theodoret  exhorts  his  correspon- 
dent to  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
apostolic  faith,  and  help  in  driving  away  the  herny 
then  troubling  the'  East,  and  not  to  look  coldly 
on  those  who,  like  himself,  were  suffering  for  the 
truth's  sake,  but  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
protection,  and  thus  prove  to  his  enemies  that 
they  could  not  have  their  own  way  in  everything 
^Thtod.^NSl.117).  fK-V.J 
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FLOBENTIUS  (19),  bishop  of  Lesboa,  Tc 
dos,  Proselene,  Aegiali,  acoordhig  to  sigDatom 
aflked  to  the  third  and  sixteenth  acts  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon.  He  appears  also  as  **£piscopo% 
Lesbi,  Tenedi,  Hellesponti  **  (in  the  aeU  of  ihm 
<<  Robber  "  CoundlX  *'  Episc.  Lesbi,  Tenedi  *  (Act. 
vi  Chaloed.),  and  as  «  Episc.  Lesbiteriae  "  (Lesbi 
Tenedi  ?  synodal  letter  to  Leo  L,  Leo  Mag.  Ep, 
98, 1106,  Migne;  Oriem  CkrisL  I  949).  Though 
he  was  present  at  the  Robber  Council  at  Ephesus 
in  A.D.  449,  and  assented  to  the  oondenmation  ni 
Flavian  and  Eusebius,  he  appears  to  have  recog- 
nised his  error  before  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in 
▲J>.  451,  at  which  he  was  also  present,  and  on 
the  orthodox  side.  At  this  latter  council  his 
weakness  prevented  him  from  writing,  and  ha 
employed  a  chorepiscopns,  by  name  Enelpistus, 
to  subscribe  for  him.  (Mansi,  vi  932,  vii  160, 
408— here  described  as  «<  of  Mitylene,"  436 ;  Le 
Quien,  Onena  Christ  i  955.)  [C  G.] 

FLOBENTIUS  (90),  bishop  ofHadriaaopolis 
in  Pisidia ;  present  at  the  oecumenical  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  A.D.  451 ;  he  also  signed  the  synodal 
letter  of  Pisidia  to  the  emperor  Leo,  ajk  468. 
(Le  Quien,  Or»mf  CSbmi.  i  1049 ;  Mansi,  vU.  160, 
671.)  fL.  D.] 

FLOBENTIUS,  bishop  of  auaium.  [Flobui- 

TIHOT(7).] 

FLOBENTIUS  (tl),  one  of  three  bishops, 
Severus  and  Equitius  being  the  others,  to  whom 
pope  Simplicius  wrote,  Nov.  19,  476.  (Mansi, 
ConoU.  vii  973 ;  Jaffi^  JZmssI.  Ponh/.  49.) 

[C.  H.] 

FLOBENTIUS  M),  bishop  of  Centenaria, 
in  Numidia,  banished  by  Hunneric,  484.  (Victor. 
Vit.  Notitia,  56  in  Migne,  Patioi  Lat.  Iviii  ; 
Morcelli,  Africa  Christ,  i  136.)  [L.  D.] 

FLOBENTIUS  (98),  bishop  of  Nova  G«r- 
mania  in  Numidia,  banished  as  the  preceding. 
NUitioL,  66 ;  Moroelli,  i  244.)  [L.  D.J 

FLOBENTIUS  (94),  bishop  of  Semina  in 
proconsular  Africa,  banished  to  Corsica  as  the 
preceding.  {NotUin,  66 ;  Morcelli,  i  274.)  He 
died  in  Corsica,  and  was  venerated  there  as  a 
saint,  though  his  remains  were  carried  into  Italy 
(JUL  88.  BoU.  a.  Jun.  179).  [L.  D.] 

FLOBENTIUS  (95),  ST.,  eighth  bishop  of 
Orange,  between  Verus  and  Vindemialis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Proprium  of  the  church  of 
Placentia  in  Italy,  where  he  is  commemorated 
Oct.  17,  he  was  a  native  of  Toun.  He  subscribed 
the  coimcil  of  Epson,  a.d.  517,  and  the  fourth  sf 
Aries,  A.D.  524.  A  bishop  of  his  name  too  was 
present  at  the  first  of  Lyons  in  517,  but  if  is 
doubtful  whether  the  signature  belongs  to  him 
or  the  bishop  of  St.  Paul  de  Trois-Chftteaux,  wh<^ 
was  contemporary  with  him.  His  death  t^ 
placed  about  A.D.  526.  He  was  honoured  as  th« 
patron  of  the  town  of  Florentiola,  in  the  diocesn 
of  Placentia,  which  possessed  his  relics,  the  trans 
lation  of  which  was  commemorated  March  19. 
(Ado  and  Usuard.  Oct.  17;  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
cxxiii.  380,  cxxiv.  585 ;  BolL  Acta  88,  Oct.  viii 
76 ;  Labbe,  8acr.  Coftc  viu.  565,  570,  627,  Flor. 
1759-98  i  OalL  Christ,  i,  767.)  |}S.  A.  a] 

FLOBENTIUS  (98),  1 1th  bishop  of  St.  PmI 
de  Trois-Chiteanx,  succeeding  St.  Michael  and 
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Uifwid  hj  Hendiiu.  He  is  known  onlj  by  hb 
nknptioB  of  the  council  of  Epaon  (aj).  517). 
Btniit  be  distinguished  from  the  priest  of  this 
item  (45),  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Rnsticnla. 
Qbm,m.  565;  OaU.  Ckr%$t  I  707.) 

[S.  A.  R] 
7L0RENTIU8  (t7>»  bishop  of  Lamsorta,  in 
Sai£s;  prestnt  it  the  council  of  Carthage 
m  m,   (Mansi,  tUL  647 ;  Morcelli,  Africa 
Oral  L  198.)  [L.  D.] 

FLORENTIUS  (S8),  bishop  of  Campilia,  in 
tb  dbtrict  of  Massa  Popalonia  in  Ktnuria, 
1 54(^546;  possiblj  bishop  of  Popalonia  itself; 
kt  be  ii  of  doabtfnl  anthenticitj.  (Cappel- 
ktii^LeCkkmdritaLTviieSl,  724;  AcUi  Sand, 
Ball  15  Mil  iiL  470.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FL0SENTIU8  (MX  bishop  of  Matelica.  His 
uoe  a  joiisd  with  that  of  pope  Vigilins  in  the 
IteMiio  Tbeodori,  ug.  the  document  issued  by 
r^u  IB  Constantinople,  August  551,  and 
«RtaiiiBg  KBtenoe  of  deposition  against  Theodore 
i<kidM,bisbop  of  Caesarea,and  Hennas,  patriarch 
ifGoMtaatiiiople.  (Mansi,  ix.  60 ;  Hefele,  §  264.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

7L0BENTIU8  (80),  bishop  of  Epidaurus 
(Bhw)  in  Dalmatia,  c  a-d.  600.  (FarlaU, 
%t  &0-.  ri.  410.)  [J.  de  a] 

?LDfiENTIUS  (81),  the  name  of  two  bishops 
a  tbe  iffoconsular  proyince  of  Africa,  riz.  of 
Ifttfci  and  of  Zempta  (Zenta),  who  signed  the 
^  of  the  sjnod  of  his  proyince,  which  was 
■t  u  Pid  patriarch  of  Constantinople  against 
^  aim  of  the  Monothelites,  A.D.  646.  (Mansi, 
I  HI;  Morcelli,  Afrioa  Chritt.  i.  370>  [L  D.] 

TU)BENTIU8  (8S),  ST.,  twentieth  bishop 

rfStnfbarg,  saccveding  St.  Arbogastus  and  fol- 

M  ^  Wiggemus,  or  Wiggerus  (a.d.679-687), 

Mboniiiitlaad.    Together  with  his  prede- 

<vir,alfo  an  Irishman,  and  two  others,  he  came 

^  Abet  earij  in  the  reign  of  Dagobert  U., 

P*i^7  m  company  with  tlut  prince,  who  upon 

^  btber  Sigebert's  death  (c  A.D.  655)  had  been 

Nlf  Mat  away  to  Ireland  hy  Grimoald  the 

■■jor  of  the  paJaoe,  and  did  not  return  to  his 

oksdoQ  till  about  the  year  670.    In  Alsace  he 

■^  UmKlf  in  the  forest  of  Hasle  or  Haselac, 

>v  vboe  the  Bmschn  flows  fh>m  the  Vosges, 

•^  boOt,  probably  with  Dagobert's  aid,  the 

^^■rtcry  of  Haselac  at  about  six  leagues  from 

^*boig.    Elected  to  the  bishopric  upon  the 

^^'^^Arbogastns,  he  founded  at  Strasburg 

^i"*>Ktcr7  <>f  St.  Thomas,  mainly  as  a  refuge 

■^  bftue  of  entertainment  for  the  Irish.    He 

^^  the   friendship   of   Dagobert,  whose 

"*^^  b«  was  said  to  hare  fre^  from  demo- 

^^  poncision,  or  according  to  another  account 

^'^'^  to  speech  and  sight.    After  an  episco- 

^  ^  ttgbt  years  he  died  A.D.  687,  on  Not.  7. 

^*«  buried  in  the  monastery  church  of  St. 

^*^  bnt  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century 

« lottias  were  translated  to  Haselac  by  Ratho, 

^^f^mceesBorsinthesee.    {OaU,  Christ,  r, 

"t^UUmgin,  EooUtkutioal  ffid. of  Inland 

^ilfcrBi«iF5to,Surius,<fe  VUis  Prcb.  Sanct. 

*M;  rua  8,  Dtodati,  Boll.  Acta  88,  Jun. 

*^\  MsbiU.  Afm.  Bmtsd.  an.  676,  n.  Ixiv. 

'^^P.MS.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

JJJBWnUS  (88),  June  1,   martyr  at 
'^^  vitk  MarcelUnua,  Cyrincus,  Faustinua, 
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and  Julianus  under  Decius,  A.n.  250.  The  Scnu 
Mart,  commemorates  them  on  June  5.  {Rom, 
Mart,  ed.  Baron. ;  AA,  88,  BoU,  Jun.  i.  3a-37.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

FLOBENTIUS  (84^  Julr  15,  martyr  mt  Car- 
thage with  the  deacon  Catulinus.  rCATULnffUS 
(2)0  [G.T.a] 

FLORENTIUS  (88)^  July  25,  martyr  with 
Felix.  They  were  natives  of  Sipontum,an  ancient 
town  in  Apulia.  They  belonged  to  a  body  of 
eighty-three  soldiers  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
one  time  under  Maximian  at  Furoonium,  a  town 
of  Centra]  Italy.  (Martyr,  Rom,  ed.  Baron.; 
Ferrarii,  Catal,  88, ;  Acta  88,  BoU,  Jul.  yi.  167.) 

[G.  T.  8.1 

FLORENTIUS  (86),  Oct.  13,  martyr  by 
burning  at  Thessalonica  in  Maximin's  persecu- 
tion, A.D.  312.  (Mart,  Rom.  ed.  Baron. ;  BasiL 
MenoL)  [Q,  T.  8.] 

FLORENTIUS  (87),  May  11,  martyr  at 
Oiimo  (Auximum),  not  far  from  Ancona.  He 
suffered  with  Sisinius,  a  deacon,  and  Diocletius 
under  Maximian.    (Mart,  Rom,  ed.  Baron.) 

[O.  T.  S.] 

FLORENTIUS  (88),  Oct.  10,  martyr  at  Bonn 
with  Cassius  and  many  others.  Probably  they 
were  soldiers,  as  Bonn  was  the  headquarters  of 
a  legion,  and  a  fortress.  (Mart  Rom,  ed.  Baron. ; 
Mart,  UsuanL)  [G.  T.  8.] 

FLORENTIUS  (89),  Oct.  27,  martyr  at 
Trois-Chiteaux.  (MarL  Rom,  ed.  Baron., 
Usuardi.)  [G.  T.  a] 

FLORENTIUS  (40),  presbyter  and  con- 
fessor, commemorated  on  Sept.  22;  placed  br 
Usuardus  "  in  pago  Pictayensi,"  and  by  the  Bol- 
landists  at  a  mountain  of  Gaul  called  Glonna, 
at  the  extremity  of  Aquitaine,  near  the  Loire 
(Acta  88,  22  Sept.  yi.  410-438). 

According  to  his  yery  legendary  Acts,  which 
are  said  to  belong  to  the  9th  century,  Florentius 
came  to  Lyons,  thence  proceeded  to  Tours  and 
thence  to  Glonna,  where  he  built  an  oratory. 
He  paid  a  yearly  yisit  to  St.  Martin  at  Tours, 
liyed  to  the  age  of  123years,  of  which  63  were 
after  the  death  of  St.  Florianus,  and  was  buried 
at  Glonna.  [J.  G.] 

FLORENTIUS  (41X  priest  of  a  church  near 
Subiaco,  where  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  had  one 
of  his  twelve  monasteries.  It  was  to  avoid  the 
jealousy  of  Florentius  at  his  growing  fame  that 
St.  Benedict  removed  from  that  spot  to  Monte 
Cassino.    (Mabill.  Annal,  BenedL  p.  53.) 

rc.  H.] 

FLORENTIUS  (48X  father  of  St.  Nicetins 
(Nisier)  of  Lyons.  The  story  is  that  the  see  of 
Ueneva  being  vacant,  Florentius,  who  was  a 
senator,  was  chosen  for  the  office,  the  king  con- 
firming the  election.  Coming  to  his  house  he 
announced  the  fact  to  Artemia  his  wife,  who 
exclaimed,  **  Cease,  I  pray  you,  to  desire  this 
bishopric  In  mv  womb  I  carry  a  bishop  of  your 
own  flesh  I  "  Florentius  thereupon  declined  the 
office,  in  compliance  with  the  text  of  Scripture 
which  said,  **  In  all  that  Sai-ah  hath  said  unto 
thee,  hearken  unto  her  voice."  Gen.  xxi.  12. 
(Greg.  Tur.  Vitae  Fatrrni,  viiL)  [8,  A.  R] 

FLORENTIUS  (48),  a  recluse  in  the  district 
•f  Nunia.    For  the  story  of  his  friend  Eutychiua 
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•nd  himself,  Me  Oreg.  Mag.  Dial,  (lib.  iiL  cap.  15 
in  Migne,  Ixzrii.  249)»  and  MabUlon  {Acta  simo 
tontm^  0,&B.l  120).  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FLOBENTIUS(44Xn^««conofRonie.  He 
was  elected  by  the  Neapolitans  as  their  bishop, 
bat  not  being  able  to  make  np  hb  mind  to  accept 
the  appointment,  he  took  to  flight.  Gregory, 
distresaed,  wrote  to  Scholasticos,  jndge  of  Cam- 
pania, to  assemble  the  people  of  Naples  for  a  new 
election.  (Greg.  Mag.  JS^.  lib.  iii.  ind.  zi.  ep. 
15);  JaflRS  (Beg,  Pont,  p.  102)  dates  this  letter 
Dec.  592.  The  bishop  who  sncoeeded  was  For- 
tnnatns  (No.  21).  [a  H.] 

FL0BENTIU8  (46),  a  presbyter  of  Trois- 
Chitea;az,  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Rosticnla,  an 
Abbess  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Caesarins  at  Aries 
(MabiUon,  Acta  88.  Benedict.  U.  13»).  It  was 
written  soon  after  her  death,  A.D.  631,  at  the 
instance  of  her  successor,  Celsa.  Its  literary 
style  is  good.    (Ceillier,  zi.  695.)       [S.  A.  B.] 

FLOBENTIUS  (46),  magister  offidoram 
under  the  emperor  Constantius  IL  He  was  son 
of  Nigrinianus,  and  acting  for  the  magister 
offidorum  in  A.D.  355  (Ammianus  Maroellinus, 
Ber.  QteL  xw.  5,  12) ;  in  his  official  capacity  he 
presented  to  the  emperor  Constantius  the  two 
books  which  Lucifer  of  CagUari  wrote  in  behalf 
of  St.  Athanasius.  They  were  so  bold  and  out- 
spoken that  the  emperor  directed  Florentiua  to 
return  the  oodez  to  Lucifer,  and  ask  definitely 
if  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  his.  Florentius's 
letter  accompanying  the  oodez  and  Lucifer's 
reply,  acknowledging  the  authorship  to  the 
fullest  eztent,  are  giTen  in  Migne  (Patr.  Li^ 
ziu.  935-6).  In  the  days  of  JuUan  (ajx  861) 
he  waa  banished  to  the  island  of  Boa  or  BaTo, 
on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  (Amm.  Marcell.  ib. 
zziL  8,  6;  TUlemont,  M€m.  Hkt.  EooL  ▼».  517; 
CeiUier,  Autewra  $aer^  ir.  248.)  [J.  Q.] 

FLORENnUS  (47),  a  wealthy  man  of  Itoly 
who  retired  to  Jerusalem  to  pursue  the  monastic 
life  late  in  the  4th  century.  He  was  known 
to  Jerome,  Evagrius,  Heliodorus,  and  Ruiinus; 
but  Jerome  had  not  actually  seen  him  when 
their  correspondence  took  place  in  the  year  374. 
Florentius  had  already  at  that  time  established 
himself  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  becoming  known 
throughout  the  worid  for  his  kindness  and 
muninoence  towards  the  strangers  who  went 
there.  Heliodorus  (afterward  bishop  of 
Altinum),  who  had  gone  with  Jerome  to 
Antioch  in  374,  appears  to  have  gone  on  to 
Jerusalem,  learing  his  friend  behind.  At  Jeru- 
salem he  was  entertained  by  Florentine,  and  on 
his  rstum  gaTe  a  glowing  description  of  his 
charities.  Jerome  begs  norentius  to  be  the 
intermediary  of  his  correspondence  with  Rufinus, 
and  asks  him  to  transmit  sereral  books  to  him, 
and  promises  others  in  return.  We  hear  nothing 
of  him  after  Jerome  himself  went  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  perhaps  he  may  have  died  early ;  per- 
haps he  may  haTe  taken  the  part  of  Rufinus  in 
the  oontroTersy  between  the  two  former  friends. 
But  in  the  year  382,  when  Jerome  wrote  the 
continuation  of  Eusebius's  ChronieU^  he  thus 
speaks  of  him  (sub  ann.  a.d.  378) :  **  Florentius, 
Bonosus  et  Rufinus  insignes  monachi  habentur ; 
e  qnibus  Florentius  tarn  misericors  in  egenos 
fuit  ut  rulgo  pater  pauperom  nominatus  sit.** 
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(Jerome,  Sp.  3-5,  «L  YaH ;   H   Chm.  lee 
dt.)  [W.  H.  F.] 

FLORENTIUS  (48),  tailor  of  Hippo  Kegiu 
who,  baring  prayed  to  the  Twenty  Martyn  foi 
means  to  buy  himself  clothing,  found  on  Um 
shore  a  fish,  from  whose  inside  the  cook  eztractd 
a  gold  ring,  which  he  add  and  purdisaed  wbsl 
he  required.  (Aug.  Cit.  Dei,  lib.  zzil  capi  8, 
§9.)    [FiDwrnus  (2).]  |UW.P.] 

FLOBEimUS  (48X  a  Donntist,  aocised  by 
Tictor  bishop  of  Sufeta,  or  Sufes,  a  town  oi 
Byzacene  (Esbyah,  Ant.  TIm.  47,  5),  of  peiseoi- 
tion  and  illegal  imprisonment  daring  thneyearh 
{Mon.  Vet  Dim,  p.  426,  ed.  Obcrthnr.) 

p.  W.  P.] 

FLORBNTinB(fiOX(»t  of  the  chief  oiinten 
of  state  at  Constantinople  under  llteodosiw  li 
and  Marcian,  a  man  of  the  highest  repvtstioii 
for  soondneas  of  faith,  purity  of  life,  and  states- 
manlike wisdom  (Laftbe,  Cemca.  it.  290).  H« 
waa  consul  in  A.D.  429,  patridan  in  448,  prefect 
of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  before  449  had  ni 
times  attained  the  high  dignity  of  piefect  e( 
the  East,  whkh  was  be^wad  on  him  s 
serenth  time  by  Marcian  in  the  fovt  year  «f  hii 
reign,  A.D.  450.  In  A.D.  428,  when  h*  wsa 
prefect  of  the  East  for  the  first  time^  two  new 
enactments  were  addressed  to  him  byTheodo- 
sins ;  the  one  for  the  punishment  of  heietict ; 
the  other  forbidding  the  prostitution  of  theti 
children  and  slares  by  parenta  and  mastcn 
(Theodos.  Novett,  pp.  30,  82).  Both  of  the« 
laws  are  attributed  by  Baronins  to  the  nrwcrfoj 
influence  of  Kestorius,  then  bishop  fd  Coostaih 
tinople  (Baron.  Asmat,  428,  §  26X  but  it  ii 
probable  that  Florentius  lent  bis  poweifnl  aid 
The  nobility  of  his  character  is  ahewn  by  hi< 
ofiering  one  of  bis  estates  to  make  up  fer  aa} 
leas  t£i  imperial  treasury  might  suffer  by  Uh 
diminution  of  the  odioua  tnz  oo  prosUtntes,  ai 
oflfer  which  it  is  said  Theododna  had  the  meari 
neas  to  aooept. 

In  ▲.!>.  448,  when  Flarian  had  rssohred  U  p«1 
Entychea  on  biatrial  for  heretioal  docMie,  th^ 
powerful  influence  ezerdaed  by  him  on  tlM 
emperor  through  the  eunuch  ChryaapUas  wai 
shewn  l^  Theodosius's  demand  tha*  Flor 
entiua  should  hare  a  seat  at  the  synad  as  hi 
representatiye.  It  was  no  new  thing  foi 
imperial  oflicers  to  be  present  at  ecdesiaskka 
synods,  but  hitherto  the  ostensible  reason  m 
to  ensure  the  preserration  of  order,  and  to  rtgn 
late  eztemal  mattcra.  But  the  ground  ezprtia)^ 
assigned  by  the  emperor  for  requiring  tb 
admission  of  his  oflioer  of  state,  ria.  that  tb 
matters  under  discussion  concerned  the  fekb 
was  a  startling  innoration  which  Flarten  was  bi 
no  means  ready  to  accept.  Basidei,  that  a  lay 
man  should  be  deputed  to  watch  over  the  mahi 
tenanoe  of  sound  doctrine  implied  a  diArast  o 
the  synod's  orthodozy  and  aense  of  justid 
which  could  not  foil  to  be  felt  as  insultin| 
Flarian  withheld  his  ooneent  as  long  aa  be  daiH 
Macnus  the  Silentiary  had  asTeru  int«rrie« 
with  him  before  he  would  gire  way,  which  b 
did  finally  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  wi 
only  yielding  to  superior  force  (Aoac  SisM 
brevicul.  p.  112 ;  Liberat.  Breviar.  c  zL;  Lablj 
ConcH,  iT.  247).  On  the  opening  of  the  trial 
letter  was  read  from  the  emperor  deairinf 
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ikmm  of  Floniitiiit  to  tlM  ^nod.    Fkyfaui 
^Ikd  that  everybody  knew  the  aoqadBeM  of 
IkvatiBa^f  &ith,  and  that  he  might  take  hit 
^  in  the  council    if   Eatyches  wished   it. 
btjcWs  replying  that  he  would  consent  to  any- 
tliaf  God  tad  his  holiness  the  bithop  thought 
i^  {SmL  220).    Floientiua  was  sent  for.    He 
tejc  bis  wtt  tmong  the  metropolitant,  next  to 
^ekecQi,  bit  hop  of  Amatea  (ibScL  238 ;  Liberat. 
t  iL  p.  60).    Florentiut  disclaimed  all  desire  to 
^Qstiie,  Qt  to  forget  his  position  as  a  layman ; 
kt  tt  is  crideot  that  he  took  a  rery  leading  and 
utbtfitttiTe  part  in  the  ditcntsion,  and  mani* 
iit«d  t  stnof  leaning  towards  the  acquittal  of 
£atfdMi.    Bat  his  elbrto  to  induce  the  archi- 
uadiitt  to  acknowledge  the  two  natures  in 
*^fat,  or,  at  leatt»  to  adopt  languid  which 
aifkt  atiirfy  the  council^  wer«  fruitless,  and  he 
ni  oompelkd  in  the  interests  of  orthodoxy  to 
pn  th«  wwd  for  his  condemnation  {ibid.  507, 
ilT),  Ai  Entyehes  left  the  hall,  which   was 
nmiding  with  the  aodamationa  of  the  assem- 
M  bishopt  tt  the  mnoh-detired  sentence,  he 
«i|«l  with  Florcntius  an  appeal  against  his 
f«iaiioatioD  to  the  diurches  of  Borne,  Alexan- 
in,  ud  Jerusalem,  which  he  asserted  he  had 
pA  ptblidy  made,  but  which  in  the  uproar  had 
W  dim^rded.      Florentios  ran   to  apprise 
Htriaa  of  it  in  order  that  it  might  be  entered 
a  tie  ninntes  of  the  triaL  But  the  bishop  had 
«lnadj  kft  the  hall  of  judgment,  and  availed 
^oiclf  of  the  plea  that  the  trial  was  closed  to 
udvi*  the  reg^bration  of  the  appeal  (iML  244). 
Catjches  having  taxed  Flavian  with  having 
bhi&d  the  records  of  the  prooeedings  of  the 
?i9d,  ta  investigation  was  held  in  the  follow- 
tf  ipril  to  fxamine  and  verify  them,  at  which 
'^acttias  virtually  presided  at  the  command  of 
^  «fluieror  and  the  desire  of  £utyches,  who 
"i'auy  expected  greater  impartiality  from  a 
^>r>u,aecastomed  to  judicial  proceedings,  than 
W  t  piejodioed  clerical  body  (Liberat.  ireviar. 
^  It-  p.  60;  Labbe,  iv.  250)1    On  the  deacons 
tfktjehcs  requiring  to  be  present  to  watch 
t^  OH  for  their  master,  he  overrode  the  oppo- 
«^  of  FUrian  to  their  appearance  (ibid.  239X 
od  eonpelied  tha  reluctant  Aetius,  who  had 
^  u  notary,  to  piroduce  the  minutes  of  the 
kiiL  Ko  insccnracy  of  importanoa  waa  de- 
'•H  though  Entyehes  complained  that  thero 
*°*  Btay  omissions.     The  most  important  of 
^  vii  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the 
^  he  dedared  he  had  made  to  the  leading 
^^'"^  churches,  which  was  oonseqnently  dis- 
*^*«id  (ftd.  240.247).     When  the  council  of 
^^ioa  met  for   the  consideratioa  of   the 
^^^nxs  of  Eutyches,  Florentius  was  present, 
viUothvhigh  civil  dignitaries;  but  there  is 
"•iHOfd  of  the  part  he  took. 
Jl^a  btre  a  ikur  to  Florentius  from  Theo- 
^  vrittca  A.i>.  449,  defending  himself  from 
^cktffet  of  unsoundness  in  the  faith,  protest- 
H^\»  holds  and  ever  has  held  the  truth 
**  ^dirtied  by  the  apostles  and  prophets,  and 
^bj  Ignatius,  Eustethius,  Basil,  and  other 
y  w»n  of  the  church,  and  declared  by  the 
^  fiithen,  and    beseeching   Florentius  to 
^^  ears  against  all  calumnies  against  him 
mL  BjmL  89).     Isidore  of  Pelusium  also 
^^  to  him  to  complain  of  a  bad  governor 
J^  dgaDtius,  whom  he  begs  Florentius  to 
^  »  U  dssorves  (InL  PsUm.  S^mL  lib.  i 
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486)*  ffe  have  a  letter  to  him  firom  Firraus  of 
Caesarea,  begging  his  accepUnce  of  some  Easter 
gifts  (<r^/si9oAa).     (Firm.  Epiat  29,)       [C  V.] 

FLOBENTIUS  (51%  father  of  Gregory  bishop 
of  Tours.  He  was  the  son  of  Georgius,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  senatorial  families  of  Auvergne. 
Gregory  relates  that  he  was  cured  of  an  atteck 
of  recurrent  fever  by  the  prayer  of  St.  Martins, 
abbat  of  Clermont.    (  FOias  Patrum,  xiv.  3.) 

fS*  A.  B.] 

FLORESINDUS,  metropolitan  of  Seville 
from  about  682  to  before  693,  signing  the  acts 
of  the  thirteenth  council  of  ToMo,  tunmoned 
by  Ervig  in  683.  He  signt  latt  among  the 
metropolitant.  At  the  fourteenth  council  of 
Toledo,  684,  he  is  represented  by  the  abbat 
Gaudendus.  At  the  fifteenth  council,  688,  he 
signs  in  the  third  place  among  the  metropolitans. 
(Esp.  Sagr,  ix.  224 ;  Aguirre-Catalani,  iv.  270, 
287,  804,  313;  Gams,  KMrchenge9(MhU  ten 
Spamen,  U.  2,  2t9;  Mansi,  xi.  1075,  1091,  xii. 
21.)  CM.  A.  W.] 

FLOBIANL  Under  this  title,  with  the  alter- 
native names  Carpocratiani  and  Milttbi,  Philaster 
(57)  describes  a  sect  of  heretics  who  denied  the 
resurrection  and  judgment,  who  disbelieved 
Christ's  birth  from  a  vir^n,  and  who  teught  and 
practised  immorality.  Philaster  had  given  a 
separate  article  to  the  Cabpooratiarb,  and  the 
name  Milites  would  rather  lead  us  to  think  of 
those  Gnostics  whom  Epiphaniua  (xxvi.  3)  calls 
SrfMiTMfTMCof  and  Phibionites.  The  name  Floriani 
does  not  elsewhere  oecur,  and  all  that  can  be  said 
about  it  is  that  there  seems  no  reason  for  con- 
necting it  with  Florinui.  [G.  S.] 

FLORIAKUS  (1),  bishop  of  Ckesena,  in 
Gallia  Cispadana,  a  member  of  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry held  at  Bome  concerning  Caedlianus.  (Opt. 
i.  23.)    [Cabcilianub  (2).]  [H.  W.  P.] 

FLORIAKUS  (2),  Donatist  bishop  of  Putixa, 
a  place  in  Kumidia,  prevented  by  illness  from 
attending  the  Carthaginian  conference,  but 
having  given  his  signature  as  a  member  of  the 
lame,  a.d.  411.  (Ifoii.  Yet.  Ikm.  pp.  430,  432, 
ed.  OUrthfir.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FLOBIANUS,  bp.  of  Plaoentia  (Piaccnia). 
[Flayianub  (9).] 

FLOBIAKUS  (8),  bpw  of  Oderzo  (Opitergium) 
in  Venetia.  He  was  desirous  of  martyrdom,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  martyred  c  620,  pro- 
bably by  the  Lombards  according  to  tradition. 
(Cappelletti,  U  Chie$e  d^ Italia,  x.  322,  323.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FLOBIANUS  (4),  bishop  of  Piacenza,  c  648. 
(Cappelletti,  Le  Chie$e  ffltaiiOy  xv.  15;  Ughelli, 
TtcJ.  Sacr.  iL  198.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FLOBIANUS  (5),  said  to  have  been  25th 
bishop  of  Aries,  following  St.  VirgiliuK,  and 
succeeded  by  Cyprianus,  or  Theodo«iu8,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  7th  century.  (Gail,  Christ,  i. 
541 ;  Le  Cointe,  Ann.  Eod.  Franc,  nn.  604,  n. 
viii.  torn.  iL  563 ;  Gams,  Series  Lpisc.  493.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

FLOBIANUS  (8),  May  4,  martyr  in  the  Dio- 

cletian  persecution  at  Lorch  (LaureacumX  the 

,  chief  town  of  Noricrrm  B^pense.     The  presidest 
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of  Noiicmn,  an*  AqniUniu,  u  Kxin  tui  tha  wllet 
of  p«ra«ciit)aa  miriTKl,  ailed  upon  the  officiili 
to  lacrifice.  Florianoi  held  ths  importuit  pott 
of  "  priuEep*  oHicionim."  He  nfiued  to  obey, 
uid  wu  MnUnced  to  b«  fluag  <nta  the  Aniiai 
with  *  stone  tied  round  hia  neck.  (Jfort.  Sam.  ed. 
Buon.,  Uaiurdi,  R«b4iu,  Notkeri,  Waodftlberti ; 
Snrii,V«.  S5.  t.  iii.)  [G.  T.  a] 

FLOBIANUS  (T),  addnBiHl  in  ■  letter  which 
ii  attribated  to  St.  AmbroM.  He  ii  repnKnt«d 
u  having  uked  direction  from  St.  Ambroie  od 
the  mbjeot  of  repentance  and  amendment.  The 
letter  ii  given  amonf  St.  Ambroee't  worki  aa 
gennine  in  the  Roman  edition  (tom.  r.  p.  202, 
Ep.  39,  Rom.  1&B2),  but  i«  reckoned  ipurioiu  bj 
the  Benedictine*  (Patr.  Lat.  irii.  748  eq.)  and  1^ 
CeiUier  (li.  Gil).  Florianoa  ii  otherwiae  un- 
known. [J.  O.] 

FLOBIAITOB  (S),  abbat,  addreaied  Id  a 
HMtioal  epiitli  by  Arator,  who  complimenU 
him  ai  being  apiritnally  Inatrncted  in  u*  gr«» 
at  Chriit,  bat  he  i»  not  otherwise  identilied 
;Pitr.  Lai  liTiii.«3  and  nota).  He  ia  said  by 
Jeilliet  (li.  197)  to  hare  been  abbat  ot  Romain 
UoHtier  in  the  pivent  canton  of  Vand. 

[J.  G.] 

FL0BIANU8  (V),  martfr  with  Calanicns  and 
fifty-eight  other*  at  Beit  Jibrin  (Eientharopolla), 
between  Jtmialem  and  Qaia.  According  to  the 
Roman  martyrology  he  anSbred  at  the  hands  of 
the  Saraoeni,  who  loTaded  Paleitiue  and  took 
Jemsalem  t^  an  bononiable  capitnUtlon  in  a.d. 
S3T,  Heiadiu*  being  emiiaror.  We  read,  how- 
erer,  of  no  peraaoutioD  of  Chrittiuu  by  them 
tt  that  time.  Bnt  in  814,  tha  Persians  under 
Choeroei  took  Jerusalem  Itjasaanlt,  when  ninety 
thoneand  ChristiaDt  are  said  to  have  been 
massacred.  (Baron.  Jmu/.  fbt^A-D.  SIO,  SU, 
Saa,  627.)  [G.  T.  8.] 

FL0BIBBBTD8,  bishop  of  Li^ge.    [Flob- 

FLOBIDA,  virgin,  Jan.  10,  mentioned  by 
Gregory  of  Toura  (d^  Olor.  Conf.  c  43,  ip. 
Higne,  Patr.  Lat.  Iiii.  Bl)  as  buried  at  Dijon  in 
.he  same  church  as  St.  Paschaaia.  (Boll.  Acta 
sa.  Jan.  i.  617 :  Perrarius,  Oat.  Qhl  Band.  20 ; 

[J.  a.] 

(t),  bishop  of  TlToli  (Tibnr), 
r  the  Great  with  material  for 
bioL  iii.  13,  35  in  Higne,  liiTii. 
[A.  H.  D.  A.] 
(S),  biahop  of  Tarraiona  (Tari- 
the  signataraa  to  tha  so-called 
■on-  (i.D.  fllO)  is  found  "  nuri- 
rasonenaisEpiacopusaubscripsi  ^ 
Eip.  Sagr.  ilii.  114;  Aguirre- 
,.)  [M.  A.  W.] 


[US,  Irish  as 


[Bl 


Hay  1,  Tirgin  and  martyr  in 
bly  during  the  ravagei  of  tha 
•nl,  A.l>.  365-3«8.  (AA.  SB. 
;  Ammianns,  lib.  iivi.  iirli. ; 
.)  [G.  T.  8.] 

OX  for  some  time  in  the  latter 
lod  cfDtnrj  a  presbyter  of  tha 
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chnrch  of  Rome,  which  offica  he  loct  m  acanmf 
of  his  baring  fiillen  into  haraay.  He  ii  kanwt' 
to  as  by  two  notices  (r.  15,  20)  in  the  eccre-' 
■iastical  history  of  Eusebtua,  who  drew  Us' 
infonnation  f^m  woib  written  by  Irtaant  in' 
oppoaition  to  Florinus.  One  waa  a  Idler  te 
Fiorinui,  of  which  EnseUnaha*  preaarcd  a  most' 
interesCiog  fragment,  in  which  Innaeus  leonds' 
hla  youthful  recollections  of  Potycsrp,  repnaeat- 
ing  how  that  bishop,  wheee  good  opiiiga  kt 
remembered  Florinns  bad  ODce  been  aniiw  te 
gain,  would  hare  been  shocked  at  hii  promt 
opinions.  Seholtan,  in  oider  to  save  a  Ihmy  J 
his  from  destruction,  has  found  it  neeeaian  I* 
assail  the  genuinenass  of  this  letter  (Bir  ApHtd 
JiAaKna  in  Slnmatien,  p.  4 1 ),  but  bis  argnoaits 
are  too  weak  to  need  refutation,  and  the  fr^ 
meat  contain*  nnmistahesble  intcmsl  eridiKS 
of  gennineneei.  It  states  that  Fiorina  s>  tk* 
time  of  hla  acquaintance  with  Polyoaip  wea 
doing  prosperously  at  the  royal  court  in  uiwer 
Asia,  Irenaans  being  still  a  bi^.  It  has  tot  ba« 
fonnd  possible  to  explain  tha  eipressioa  "royal 
court  by  referring  to  any  known  aojonia  of  an 
emperor  in  Asia  Ulnor  within  the  limits  vklch 
the  chronology  demands,  and  LightTodt  his 
planaibly  luggestod  (CoHtemp.  Bn.  Hsy  1673,  p. 
832)  Chat  the  cipreaaion  may  faaTe  been  loiwjy 
osed  of  the  court  of  T.  Anrelius  Fnlms,  sfter- 
wards  tha  emperor  Aotooinna  Pins,  and  vbo  ns 
proconsul  of  Asia,  a.d.  135  (Le  Bai  and  Wid- 
dington,  jtufcs  dtt  Pronaon  aiiatiittet,  p.  724); 
Florinus  may  possibly  hare  come  Inm  Italy  la 
the  proconsul's  retinas.  The  title  of  the  letto' 
to  him  was  'On  Uonarchy,  or  that  Ood  iiaot 
the  author  of  eril,'  and  Ensebina  remaiks  that 
norinua  seems  to  hare  maintained  the  appaiU 
opinion  concerning  God.  It  wonldbeiasb  In  nS| 
who  hare  not  seen  the  letter,  to  assert  thai  thil 
inference  of  Ensebios  was  erroneous,  bat  anoa 
the  cbaracteriatic  of  dnalism  is  not  to  makr  God 
the  author  ofcTil,  bnt  to  clear  Him  fha  the 
charge  by  ascribing  eril  to  au  independent  orifia, 
the  title  would  lead  us  to  think  that  the  Itun 
was  directed  not  against  one  wito  hsd  hiniMil 
held  God  to  be  the  antbor  of  aril,  bal  agsins) 
irfed  the  doctrina  of  a  single  firsi 
'  ling  to  Ibis  too- 
lupposed  thst  lb4 
object  of  Irenaeua  was  to  shew  that  it  wM 
possible  to  assert  God  to  be  the  sole  origia  lai 
ruler  of  the  universe  without  holding  rril  to  b< 
his  work.  However  this  may  be,  bter  wntni 
have  Daturally  followed  tha  report  of  Eaaebioa 


God's  work,  contrasts  with  this  the  doctmt  ol 
another  unnamed  heretic,  who  taught  that  thlBgl 
which  God  made  were  In  thdr  own  natOR  nil. 
Augoiitios  (89),  in  other  reopecta  folt°<riD| 
Philuter,  calls  the  anonymons  heretic  FlaiiBa>, 
and  with  little  probability,  as  we  shall  pmatll 
sea,  makes  him  the  foonder  of  a  sect  of  noriniaai 
Ha  probably  arrived  at  this  rsialt  by  canbiBlB|| 
the  notice  in  Eniebins  with  Phllaster's  nxaiioi 
in  another  place  of  Floriaai.     The  great  wsrk  si 

!  can  conjecture  as  likely  to 


been  oommon  with  tt 
been  speaking.     The  < 
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ikranof  eUwn,  tad  of  Irenaeus  in  ptHicular, 
fan  a  MthiBf  which  eBtitlct  iu  to  Bay  that  he 
a^kpd  the  letter  to  Florinns.  If  Floriniis 
mr  a  a  heretiad  scbm  made  God  the  author  of 
rrX  hit  oron  afterwards  took  the  opposite 
IsKtia,  tad  he  hecame  a  ValentiniaiL  It  was 
a  n^  to  him  that  Irenaeiis  composed  his  work 
{%  tkt  Ogiuif  to  which  he  must  himself  have 
atsehsd  eoosidenble  ralve ;  for  he  prefixed  to  it 
■  aijaistioB  to  ensure  fidelity  in  his  transcri- 
be vhidi  plestsd  Eosebios  so  much  that  he 
Kt  oelf  eopkd  it  into  his  ecclesiastical  history, 
t^  prdSnd  it  to  his  own  work  on  Chronology^ 
fmtmn%  the  time  of  the  controrersy  of 
trcsanf  with  Florinns,  we  hare  to  balance  the 
apaoAt  thsty  if  it  had  taken  place  before  the 
pibUcitioD  of  the  treatise  on  heresies,  we  shonld 
expect  ts  find  Mme  trace  of  it  in  that  work ; 
ad,  a  thf  other  hand,  that,  after  the  pnblica- 
Uo  «f  a  tRstiae  which  deals  to  tally  with  the 
vfele  sohjeet  of  Talentinianism,  a  separate 
>itbe  OB  the  Ogdoad  would  hare  been  un- 
laanry.  The  scale  seems  to  be  turned  in 
^rarof  the  Ister  date  by  the  hd  that  thera  is 
otiit  s  fyrisc  fragment  (Harrey,  ii.  457), 
nkb  pvports  to  be  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
^aorai  to  Victor  of  Rome  concerning  Florinus, 
» pesbjter,  who  was  a  partisan  of  the  error  of 
Tilnii&Qa,  snd  had  published  an  abominable 
^  No  such  letter  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius, 
tat  cderwise  the  extract  presents  no  ground  for 
vpoge.  The  letter  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Uop  of  Borne  to  writings  which  would  seem 
i>  hn  been  uncensured  by  him,  and  which 
tcvdoinf  mischief  as  bearing  the  authority  of 
1  pntbfter  of  his  church.  It  may  be  inferred 
^  kowerer  the  doctrince  of  Florinus  may 
^  verged  on  Valenttniaaism,  he  had  not 
^"^  joined  that  sect,  else  he  could  not 
)m  ntained  his  position.  Whether  the  inter- 
^Qtt  of  Iienseus  was  followed  by  the  deposi- 
^  «rthe  retxactation  of  Florinus,  it  does  not 
^iw  that  he  was  the  founder  of  any  heretical 
|«t;  ptobsbly  he  did  not  long  suirive,  for 
■  OQjt  hare  been  a  considerably  older  man 
^hetaeoi.  He  is  not  named  by  Epipha- 
^  \ij  Philaster,  or  hj  Pseudo-Tertullian, 
^^soBsay  notices  of  Roman  heretics;  and 
"*  Hkelj,  therafbre,  that  he  was  not  named  in 
l^i^iier  work  of  Hippolytus,  nor  in  the 
*^  of  Irenaeos,  on  which  that  work  was 
^■|ed;  he  is  not  named  in  the  later  work  of 
^^ff^Jtts,  nor  by  Tertullian.  This  silence  is 
|*J^J  ez|dained  if  either  Florinus  or  any 
*M  of  Floriniani  wera  a  source  of  danger 
'*titchireh  after  his  exposura  by  Irenaeus. 

CO.S.] 
^BimJS  (SX  bishop  of  Cesena.     [Flo- 

nXJRiNUB  Qg%  a  Greek,  eighth  in  the  list 
r{*^i^  of  Eugubium  or  Gubbio  in  Umbria, 
!^  Deoeatius  axMl  Anastasius,  A.D.  426. 
WiirfL&cr.L634.)  [C.  H.] 

VUXKIUS,  bishop  of  Csma.    [Flobu8(5).] 

I^SIUB,  bishop  of  Aemonia  (attanora)  in 
■*»akoat  tea  miles  north  of  Parenzo,  c  524, 
^J^oaey  to  Constantinople  he  died  at  Pola. 
W^  U  Ckiem  (fnaha,  Hii.  747 ;  Ughelli, 
•t*er.T.220.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 
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FLOBlUS,  Oct  26,  martyr  at  Nieomedia 
with  Ludanus  and  some  othen;  in  the  Dedaa' 
persecution,  Sabinus  being  proconsul.  (Bom, 
Mart  ed.  Baron.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FL0RU8  (IX  nid  to  have  been  bishop  ol 
Calaris  (CagliariX  in  the  2nd  century.  (Cappel^ 
letti,  Ze  Ckieae  itItaL  ziii.  48 ;  Cossu,  Oitta  <h 
Cagliariy  Ac,  p.  56.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

FL0BU8  dX  tradiUonally  the  first  bUhop 
of  Lodire;  but  according  to  the  Sammarthani 
the  ancient  tradition  rests  on  no  eridence. 
(Tillemont,  Mem.  ir.  506 ;  QalL  Chritt,  ri.  526.) 

PR.  T  S 1 

FLOBUS  (8),  one  of  tweWe  Gallic  bishops 
congratulated  by  Leo  the  Great,  Aug,  22,  449, 
on  the  consecration  of  Rarennius  by  them  to  the 
see  of  Aries  (Leo  Mag.  Ep,  40).  He  occurs  again 
among  about  40  G^c  bishops  in  the  synodal 
letter  of  Rarennius  to  Leo,  and  likewise  in  Leo's 
nply.  (Leo  Hag.  Epp,  99,  102,  ed.  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  Ur.;   Hansi,  QmcU.  tL  161,  181.> 

rc.  H.] 

FLOBUS  (4),  bishop  of  Amisus  or  Pompei- 
opolis,  in  Pontus,  AJ>.  590.  fie  was  bom  at 
(>>nstantinopls.  His  father's  name  was  Florus, 
and  his  mother's  Euphemia.  He  is  stated  to  have 
attained  to  great  knowledge  and  skill  both  in 
secular  and  sacred  literatura.  He  married,  and 
had  two  sons,  but  in  later  life  took  monastic 
TOWS.  He  was  later  made  bishop  of  Amisus,  a 
town  which  being  close  to  Eupatoria  shared  with 
it  the  common  name  of  Pompeiopolis.  He  held 
his  see  under  the  younger  Justin,  Tiberius,  and 
Mauritius.  In  the  Mfipoioif  of  the  Greek  church 
his  name  is  found  to  be  celebrated  on  Dec.  18. 
(BasiL  JToNo^.)  [F.  A.] 

FLOBUS  (5),  bishop  ofCeBena,c.  588.  (Cap- 
pelletti,  Le  Chka$  iFIkUia,  ii.  530;  Ughelli,  Ital. 
8acr.  ii.  445.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FLOBUS  (8),  the  name  of  three  Italian 
bishops,  viz.  of  Cessna,  Forconium,  and  Foligno, 
who  signed  the  second  epistle  of  pope  Agatho, 
which  was  sent  in  680  after  a  synod  in  Rome  to 
the  third  council  of  Constantinople.  (Mansi,  xi. 
303,  315 ;  Hefele,  {  314 ;  Ughelli,  ItaL  Sao,  i. 
421.)  [A.  H.  a  A.] 

FLOBUS  (7),  bishop  of  Mentesa,  signs  the  acts 
of  the  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  councils 
of  Toledo,  683,  688,  693  (Mansi,  xL  1076;  xii. 
22,  84).  The  see  of  Mentesa  disappears  at  the 
time  of  the  Moorish  invasion.  Taric  destroyed 
the  town,  and  Florus  is  the  last  bishop,  {isp, 
8agr.  vii.  260 ;  Roderic  Tolet.  lib.  iii.  cap.  22,  ap. 
Schott,  Hispama  lUutbrata;  Aguirre^talani, 
iv.  287,  313,333.)    [Pabdus.]         [M.  A.  W.] 

FLOBUS  (8),  a  Roman  oflicer,  probably  con- 
sular of  NumidUa,  A.D.  303,  by  whom  the  per- 
secution against  the  Christians  was  carried  on 
with  extrame  severity.  (Booking,  Not,  dig,  Ooc, 
p.  17 ;  Optatus,  iiL  8 ;  Aug.  ooiU,  Crete,  iii.  27, 
30.)  p.  W.  P.] 

FLOBUS  (9)— Aug.  18.  Martyr  with 
Laurus  his  brother  in  Illyricum  under  Licinivai» 
between  313  and  315.  They  were  twins,  ani 
natives  apparently  of  Bysantium,  where  tlky 
wen  employed  by  two  Christian  sculpton,  Frocs' 
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loi  awl  mximiia,  who  soS^red  inartyrdoin  thtre. 
Upon  ikU  flcmu  and  Lannu  cacaped  into  IIW- 
licnm,  where  they  obtained  emi^ojinent  from  the 
president  of  the  prorinoe.  Pleaaing  him  bj  their 
akill,  they  were  eent  to  the  emperor  Lid- 
niniy  who  was  then  probably  living  at  Sirminm, 
the  capital  of  niyricnnu  He  gare  them  orders 
to  erect  an  idol  temple,  which  they  did,  but 
ended  bj  dedicating  it  to  the  true  God  and 
breaking  the  idols,  for  which  the  emperor  cast 
them  into  a  deep  welL  Their  relics  were  trans- 
lated to  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great.  (Martyr,  Mom,  ed.  Baron., 
Usnaid.;  Bas.  ifMO^)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FLOBUS  (10),  deacon  of  the  chnroh  of  Sjra- 
cnse,  accompanied  his  bishop,  Chrestns,  to  the 
oonndl  of  Arlet  (ajk  S14),  and  was  his  onlj 
companion,  though  the  invitation  of  the  emperor 
(Eosebins,  x.  5)  allowed  two  eodesiastics  to  go. 
(Mansi,  iL  475 ;  Ceillier,  it  628.)  [J.  G?] 

FLOBUS  (11),  magister  officiomm  vnder 
Theodosina  the  Great  in  the  Eastern  empire  in 
A.D.  381.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  became 
pretorian  prefect.  During  ▲.D.  381-3  many  of 
the  imperial  decrees  are  addressed  by  Theodoiios 
to  him  for  execution  (Cod,  Thtodoi.  t  pp.  107-115, 
ed.  Bitter),  entrusting  him,  among  other  duties, 
with  the  putting  down  of  the  hei^en  sacrifices, 
aod  with  the  ertablishing  an  inquisition  against 
the  Maniohean  and  Encrattte  heretics.    [J.  G.] 

FLOBUS  (It),  dre.  aj>.  426,  a  young  monk  of 
Adrumetum.  He  made  a  visit  to  a  monastery 
at  Usalis  with  his  fKend  Felix,  another  young 
monk.  Here  he  read  Augustine's  letter  (No. 
194)  to  the  presbyter  Sixtus.  It  struck  him 
so  much,  that  he  asked  permission  of  the  monks 
of  Usalis  to  make  a  copy,  and  transcribed  it 
at  the  dictation  of  Felix.  After  their  sojourn 
at  Usalis,  Florus  went  on  to  Carthage,  Felix 
returned  to  Adrumetum.  Here  Felix  read  the 
letter  to  the  brothers  of  that  house.  Some 
of  them  oonsidered  it  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of 
free-will ;  and,  when  Floms  returned,  accused 
him  of  being  the  author.  The  monastery  was 
In  quite  a  turmoil  of  theological  disputation,  of 
which  the  abbat  Yalentinus  was  kept  in  ignor- 
ance. Floms  felt  himself  obliged  to  tell  him 
the  truth  of  the  matter ;  whereupon  Yalentinus 
read  the  letter,  recognized  the  style  of  Augus- 
tine, and  allowed  one  of  the  recaldtrant  brothers, 
Cresoonins,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  with  Felix  to 
Hippo,  which  restored  peace  to  the  monastery. 
When  they  arrived,  the  bishop  explained  the 
letter  to  Sixtus,  and  wrote  a  letter  on  the 
subject  to  the  abbat  of  Adrumetum  and  his  con- 
fraternity. He  had  intended  to  give  them  other 
treatises  on  the  subject  of  Pelagianism,  but 
they  were  unwilling  to  wait  until  copies  were 
nAde.  He  kept  them,  however,  till  after  Easter, 
to  give  them  more  complete  instruction  on  the 
theory  of  grace.  Besides  a  second  letter  to 
Yalentinus,  he  composed  for  them  the  treatise 
Ik  OraHd  €t  LSbero  AH^Orio.  He  subsequently 
reodved  a  letter  fitnn  the  abbat,  and  a  vidt 
from  Florus.  This  gave  rise  to  his  diaptar  on 
^e  subjeet  in  the  liber  Setra/ektiitmumf  where 
he  explains  that  he  had  been  under  the  impres- 
aion  that  the  disputants  of  Adrumetum  had 
MaiBtaintd  that  free-will  was  denied  in  defending 
gracf.    (Augustinus,  Mtr  4$  OraUi  ft  M$rv 
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Aria»iofLfftirlUtraciaUoitmiILM}JBpiat,l9^ 
&c;  PatroL  Lat.  zxzii.  656,  fta;  Ceillier,  ix. 
513.)  [W.  M.  S.1 

FLOBUS  (IS),  a  GalUc  noble  in  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century,  said  to  have  shewn  St.  lUanaa 
the  spot  whereon  to  build  his  monastery  and  to 
have  entrusted  his  son  Bestulphus  to  the  saint 
for  education,  an  example  that  was  followed  by 
many  other  nobles.  (Wend.  Hor,  HitL  an.  553. 
ed.  Coxe.)  [C  H.] 

FLOBUS  (14),  Dec.  22,  martyr  at  Ortia,  with 
Demetrius  and  Honoratus.  {jUiari,  J2on.  ed. 
Baron.,  Usuard.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FLOBUS  (1^  martyrologist,  called  by  Cave 
CBcript,  Eod.  Mitt.    lAL  L  632)  monk  of  the 
Uallican  congregation  of  St.  Trudo  in  the  diooeee 
of  Lyons,  about  the  vear  760,  but  more  f^ 
quently  identified  with  Florus  Magister,  deecon 
or  priest  of  Lyons,  who  was  commentator  on 
Scripture  and  one  of  the  chief  opponents  ot 
Joannes  Sootus  in  the  Predestinarian  controversy 
about  the  middle  of  the  9th  oenturv.    His  per- 
sonal history  is  thus  doubtful,  but  his  work  in 
martyrology  is  very  important  fVom  its  dose 
oonnexion  with  that  of  Bede.    He  is  said  to  have 
materially  enlarged  the  imperfect  Martyrotoymm 
of  Bede,  and  when  Henschenius  first  discovered 
the  complete  Mwrtyrohgimn  in  the  library  of  M. 
Bouhier,  the  Frendi  senator  at  Dijon,  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  fhigment  he  had  previondy 
found  in  queen  Christina's  library  at  Rome,  he 
imagined  that  in  the  difierent    characters  in 
which  the  former  was  written,  he  could  detect 
the  original  Martyrologium  of  Bede  and  the  later 
additions  by  Florus :  and  hence  in  the  Bollandine 
edition  (Ada  88.  Jan.  tom.  L  40  sq.)  an  attempt  is 
made  to  distinguish  the  genuine  work  of  Bede 
from  the  additions  by  Florus  and  others.    But 
the  original  and  additions  are  really  indistinguish- 
able,   and    there    is   no   separate    and    entire 
Martyrokgimn  of  either;  wliile  the  extent  to 
which  others  may  have  extended  the  work  of 
Florus  is  also  unknown.    Ado's  Vetit$  Soimemmm 
Martyrt^ogimn  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  cxxiii.  143  sq.) 
profeased  to  be  merely  a  filling  in  of  martyrs 
to  the  days  omitted  by  Bede  and  Florus,  while 
Usuardus's  Martyrotogmm  was  a  condensing  of 
the  other  martyrologies.     The    martyrologist 
Wandalbert  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  cxxi.  577)  ex- 
presses his  obligation  to  a  subdeaoon  of  Lyons 
named  Florus,  who  excelled  in  Scripture  studies; 
but  it  i$  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  martjrr- 
ologist.    (Boll.  Acta  88.  Mart.  ii.  praef.  p.  v. 
sq.,  giving  Henschen's  account  of  his  fiiding 
the  Martyrologium  of  Bede  and  the  reasons  for 
his  distinguishing  the  parts  belonging  to  Bede 
and  Florus  from  others;  see  dso  ib.  Jan.  L  praeC 
Gen.  §  vi.  p.  xlviii,  for  the  sources  whence  the 
Martyrolognun  is  taken ;  Giles's  Bede,  iv.  praef. 
pp.  iii,  iv;  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.   xdv.  799  sq.^ 
giving  both  the  Cologne  and  Bollandine  editions, 
with  Smith's  preface  and  notes;  Cdllier,  iiicttfiiri 
Sdcr^  xiL  485.)  £J.  a] 

FLOS,  Dec  31,  martyr  at  Catana  in  Sicily^ 
with  nine  others.    (Mom.  Mart  ed.  Baron.) 

^e  T.S.] 

FL060ULUS  (FDBOULUt),  thirteesth  bishop 
of  Orleans,  succeeded  St.  Prosper,  and  died  about 
the  year  450.  He  is  entitled  martyr  or  confsssog 
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• 

U  MOM  MSS.,  but  not  in  the  Roman  Mart  jrology, 
nor  bj  Sanaiaye  in  Um  Galilean,  There  if  a 
strange  legend  that  St.  Evartius,  on  occasion  of 
a  difficnltj  in  selecting  a  bishop,  caxised  Floscohis 
when  a  mere  baby  to  take  a  name  firom  the 
altar;  whereupon  the  child  cried  three  times 
^Aniaans  is  bishop,"  and  spoke  no  more  for  a 
year.  His  feast  is  kept  on  Feb.  2.  ^ieron., 
Usoaid.,  Hart. ;  OaU.  ChriiL  tIU.  1413.) 

[R.T.S.] 

FLUmNIUS,  bishop  of  Tsbndiom  (Tabnda) 
in  Nnmidia,  banished  by  Hnnneric,  484.  (Victor. 
Yit.  Notitia,  56  in  Migne,  Patr.  Ut.  iTiii. ;  Mor- 
«eUi,  J/nbo  CAni<.  i.  294.)  [L  U] 

FOAIiDUS,  bishop  of  Lyons.  [Foujoaldub.] 

FOCALDUS,    F0C0ALDU8,    bishop   of 
[Floooaldub.3 


FONTBIUS 
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eeeded  Ferdaehrich  or  Ferdachry  AJ>,  768»  bvt 
sat  with  difficolty  for  only  three  years,  when 
Dnbhdalethe  obtained  the  primacy,  Gormgal 
being  an  nnsnccessfol  claimant  at  th<  same  time. 
Foendalach  Ured  till  A.TK  794.  fLanigan,  i!ocL 
ffiat.  Ir.  iii.  0.  19,  S  14,  c  20,  {  6;  Ware,  /r« 
Bithiopiy  **  Armagh.")  [J.  O.] 

FOILLAKU&    [FuLLAKUB  (2>] 

FOLACHTAGH  (Folaohtachui).  (1)  Son 
of  Teach  Tuae,  abbat  of  Clonmacnoise,  died  A.D. 
770  {Four  Matt,  A.D.  765 ;  Ann.  Dit  A-D.  769). 
Teach  Tnae,  the  House  of  St.  Toa,  now  Taghadoe 
or  Taptoo,  is  situated  near  Haynooth,  oo.  £ldare, 
and  Folachtach  had  probably  been  bom  there; 
the  ancient  church  has  disappeared,  but  the 
round  tower  remains  to  shew  its  ecclesiastical 
importance.  {Four  Matt  by  (XDonovan,  i.  368, 
n.  P,  369.) 

(1)  Sob  of  SarfiMladh,  abbat  of  Hrr,  died  AJ». 
765(iififi.  2^;  Fowr Moat. A.iK7S0i  Jm.  UlL 
AJ>.  764 ;  LflAigan,  C%.iriB<. /r.iii.  192>  [J.O.] 

FOLGBEBHT  (1)  An  abbat  who  attests  a 
grant  of  Offa  to  archUshop  Jaenberht  in  774 
(Kemble,  C  D.  121, 122);  his  name  is  attached 
alio  to  questionable  charters  of  the  same  king, 
granted  to  Worcester  a  UtUe  later  (A.  nos.  145, 
150> 

(1)  A  prieat  of  the  dioceie  of  Elmham,  who 
attended  the  oouncil  of  CloTesho  in  803  ^  C.  />. 
1024 ;  fiaddan  and  Stubbs,  iiL  547>  [S.} 

FOLOBXJBG,  a  nun  of  Bath,  to  whom,  in 
coigunction  with  the  abbess  Bemguidi,  Ethel- 
mod,  with  the  consent  of  king  Ethelred  of 
Mercian  gave  land  on  the  CherweU.  (K.  C,  />. 
21.)  [S.] 

FOLCRED,  a  Merdan  abbat,  who  attests  an 

act  recorded  in  the  council  of  Cealchyth,  pro- 
bably belonging  to  the  year  801  (Kemble,  C,  i>. 
116 ;  Haddan  and  Stnbbe,  iii.  531).  [S.] 

FOLQOxNUS  (FoLOwicfUi,  Woltwicub), 
noticed  in  the  OaRia  Chrittiana  (t.  742)  amonji; 
the  abbats  of  Weissenburg  on  the  Lauter  in 
Alsace,  and  (A  t.  663)  among  the  bishops  of 
Worms ;  he  appears  first  as  successor  to  Vem- 
harius  in  the  abbacy  of  Weissenburg  and  in  the 
see  of  Worms  in  the  year  766.  He  was  buried 
in  the  nunnery  of  Mons  Sti.  Andreae,  beside  his 
predecessor  Yemharius.  [J.  G.] 

F0LLIAKU8,  martyr.    [Fablaw.] 

F0LBADU8,  abbat.    [Fulradxw.] 

F0NTBIANU8,  bishop  of  Sagalassus,  in 
Piaidia,  present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  A.D. 
451,  signs  the  synodical  letter  of  the  conndl  to 
Leo  I.  (Harduin,  Cbnctfio,  ii.  369  B ;  Leo  Mag. 
i^.  98,  1106,  Migne.)  His  name  appears  in 
the  list  of  bishops  signing  the  decrees  of  the 
council  held  at  Rome  in  503.  The  list,  howerer, 
belongs  certainly  to  some  earlier  council. 
(Hardmn.  ii.  987  B;  Baron.  503,  iz.;  Orimf 
Chritt.  L  1041.)  [C.  G.] 

^^^„^ ,    F0Nl*BnJ8  (1),  bishop  of  Vaison.    He  was 

Ui^'aon'of  Maenach^'bishop  of  Aimagh,  sue-  1  bishop  in  450,  in  which  St.  Leo  wrote  him  a 


FOBGADIUS  (Faboadius,  Phabbasiub, 
Sboatidb,  Sabadiub,  or  PHiTAimTB,  called  in 
Gaac«ny  Sr.  Fiabi),  bishop  of  Agen,  His  name, 
which  8u£fers  many  corruptions,  appean  to 
be  Greek,  a  tongue  then  common  in  Aqui- 
tania.  His  accession  to  the  episcopate  was 
probably  later  than  847,  since  he  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  acts  of  the  Sardican  council. 
He  rejected  the  second  Sirmian  formulaiy 
sent  by  ConstanUus  into  Gaul,  and  refuted  it 
in  a  work  coiilni  ArioMM.  He  attended  the 
cooBcil  of  Ariminum,  and  took  an  actire  part 
in  the  first  proceedings,  but  refused  to  sign 
the  Arian  eonfevion,  eren  after  nearly  all 
his  brethren  had  yielded.  But,  importuned 
by  the  inefeet  Taurus,  he  was  at  last  deceired 
into  subscribing  by  a  trick  of  Valens,  who  to  the 
staUment  Christ  is  ^  not  a  creature,"  had 
pririly  added  the  words  <«  as  other  creatures." 
(Snip.  Ser.  Cftrcm.  ii.  44.)  Foegadius,  on  dis- 
corering  the  fraud,  protested  so  yehemently  as 
to  clear  himself  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  he  attended 
the  oonncUs  of  Valence,  374,  and  probably  that 
of  Saragossa  in  380  (Agen,  belonging  then  to 
Spaing  for  the  name  Fitadius  occurs  among  those 
subscribed,  and  his  friend  Delphinus,  of  Bordeaux, 
was  there.  He  was  alire  in  392  when  St. 
Jerome  wrote  his  catalogue  of  illustrious  men. 
but  he  was  in  decrepitude.  St.  Ambrose  addresFScI 
a  letter  jointly  to  him  (under  the  name  Segatius) 
and  Delphinus  (Ep.  86,  ii  1106).  The  two 
books  against  the  Arians  were  the  only  work  of 
bis  which  Jerome  knew.  It  may  be  found  in 
P«tr.  Lat.  Tol.  XX.  It  is  an  able  treatise,  but 
contains  nothing  rery  remarkable,  unless  it  be 
the  definition  (lib.  L  cap.  vii.)  of  subsUnoe  in  its 
ecclesiastical  use.  **  Substantia  didtur  id  quod 
semper  ex  sese  est ;  hoc  est,  quod  proprit  intra 
ae  Tirtute  consistit,  quae  vis  uni  et  soli  Deo  corn- 
petit."  In  addition  to  the  abore  work  the 
treatise  J>e  Fide  Oiihodoxd  contra  Arkmoe,  and 
the  LibeUus  JUM;  which  stood  as  Nos.  49  and  50  of 
the  Orations  of  Gregory  Narianien,  really  belong 
to  Foegadios.  They  also  are  in  Pat.  Lat.  toL  xx. 
The  former  is  written  to  explain  some  points 
which  had  been  misunderstood  in  the  treatise 
against  the  Arians ;  the  latter  is  a  formal  con- 
fession of  orthodox  fidth.  (CeUlier,  Aut»  Ecel. 
T.  372 ;  Oatt,  Chn$t.  \l  895;  Tilleraont,  M^m,  ri. 
427 ;  BolL  AA  SSL  Ap.  25.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

FOENDALACH    (Foxndelaoh,    Foennb- 
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letter  (^p.  50),  and  also  in  472,  the  first  yen 
of  the  episcopate  of  Sidoniiu  Apollinaris,  who 
addresses  him,  describing  him  as  charming  in 
manner,  yet  without  injnry  to  his  priestly 
dignitj.  (Ep,  ri.  7,  oomp.  with  riL  4.)  ((?a4. 
Christ,  i.  921 :  CeiUier,  Aut.  Sao.  z.  S90.) 

CB,  T.  S.] 

FONTEIUS  (S),  bishop  of  Feltre,  one  of  the 
ten  bishops  who  signed  a  letter  to  the  emperor 
Maarioe  c  591,  which  was  sent  by  certain 
bishops  of  Venetia  and  Rhaetia  II.  (after  thej 
had  held  a  synod  of  which  we  hare  no  record) 
to  justify  their  refusal  to  condemn  the  Three 
Chapters  (Mansi,  x.  466;  Heftle,  |  281).  His 
name  is  also  in  the  list  of  those  bishops  who  are 
supposed  to  hare  held  a  synod  in  579  under 
Elias,  archbishop  of  Aquileia,  concerning  the 
translation  of  his  see  to  Orado  (Hefele,  §  280; 
Mansi,  iz.  926).  This  synod  is  probably  fictitious. 
(Mansi,  iz.  929;  Chnmioa  Patriarcharwn  Grm- 
deniium  in  ifoii.  Benm  Lmgob.  1878,  p.  393, 
and  note  by  Waits.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FOBANNAN  (Faraivhan,  Fabnan,  Foran- 
DAMU8,  FORNIHNAIK).  (1)  Son  of  Aedh,  com- 
memorated Feb.  15.  Colgan  (Acta  83,  336-38) 
calls  his  father  Quintus  or  Constans,  descended 
fVom  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  While  St. 
Forannan  was  preaching  in  Ireland,  St  Columba 
went  to  Hy.  When  he  returned,  about  A.D.  575, 
to  heal  the  diTisions  of  the  church,  a  numerous 
assembly  met  together  to  welcome  him.  At  that 
time  St.  Forannan  is  said  to  have  receired  fh>m 
St.  Columba  the  church  called  at  first  All 
na  fairgsiona,  and  afterwards  All-Farannan,  now 
Alteman,  parish  of  Easlcey,  in  the  north-west  of 
the  county  of  Sligo.  There  he  liTed  in  a  caTe. 
Colgan  {Acta  88,  Ind.  Chron.)  says  he  flourished 
A.D.  565.  He  is  probably  the  origmal  of  Ferranus 
in  the  Scotch  annab  (Reeres,  (Mdees,  Evid. 
D.).  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  For- 
annan, son  of  Bonan,  bishop  of  Wassor-on-the- 
Meuse  in  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  com- 
memorated on  April  30  (Colgan,  TV*.  Thaum,  463, 
•c.  51-6,  490  n.  •*.  Todd,  8t,  Patrick,  33-5> 

(9)  Abbat  of  Clonard,  commemorated  Feb.  12. 
Colgan  (^Acta  i^A  338  n.  *)  has  made  the  curious 
mistal^e  of  placing  the  death  of  this  St.  Forannan 
at  A.D.  751,  which  is  really  (according  to  the 
JFbwr  Masters,  whom  Colgan  usually  follows)  the 

J  ear  of  the  death  of  '*S.  Forannan,  bishop  of 
leathas  Truim,"  a  place  not  yet  identified  [For- 
annan (4)]  (/bMT  Most,  by  O'DonoTan,  L  353> 
St.  Forannan  of  Clonard  died  A.D.  745  (Ann, 
Tig. ;  Fnw  Mast.  A.D.  740 ;  ^iifi.  Ult,  A.D.  744 ; 
CUanlon,  Irish  Saints,  ii.  508). 

(8)  Abbat  of  Kildare,  commemorated  Jan.  15. 
In  his  list  of  the  prelates  of  Kildu^  Colgan 
(TV.  Thaum.  629,  col.  1)  attaches  to  this  day  the 
feast  of  St.  Farannan,  who  was  abbat  of  Kildare, 
and  died  in  A.D.  697,  according  to  the  Annals  of 
Ulster  and  of  the  Four  Masters,  He  succeeded 
Loichene  Meann,  the  Wise,  in  A.D.  697,  but  Colgan 
probably  intends  to  identify  him  with  the  son  of 
Aedh,  whose  feast  is  Feb.  15,  as  the  Kalendars 
hare  no  such  name  on  Jan.  15  (Four  Mast,  by 
O^DonoTan,  i.  297,  299  ;  (/Hanlon,  Irish  Saints, 
i,  219-20 ;  Lanigan,  Ch.  Hist.  Ir,  ill.  c  19,  §  4). 

(4)  Forandanus,  bishop  of  Meathas  Truim 
(/bar  Jfost.)  or  Metuis  tuirinn  (^nn.  T/^),  died 
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A.D.  756  {Ann,  T\g. ;  Four  MasL  Ld.  751 ;  Atm. 
Ult  AJ>.  755),  but  his  place  is  unrecognised. 

(S)  Scribe  and  bishop  of  Treoit,  now  Treret, 
CO.  Meath,  died  a.D.  774  (Ann.  UlL  A.D.  773 ; 
Four  Mast,  AJ>.  769).  In  Ann.  Ult.  he  is  called 
Fominnain.  [J.  G.] 

FOBBFLAITH  (FobbflaitX  daughter  of 
Connla,  abbess  of  Clonbroney,  near  Graaard,  oo. 
Longford,  died  AJ>.  780  (Ann.  Ult  AJ>.  779; 
Four  Mast,  by  O'DonoTan,  aj>.  775,  L  380,  n.  •, 
381).  [J.  G.] 

F0BBHASA(7H  (Fobbaba,  FoBnaaAca^ 
FOBBoaACH,  Fobbubaioh).  (1)  Forbasa  or  For- 
busaich,  abbat  of  Rath-Aedha,  now  Rathhuglif  in 
the  barony  of  Moycashel,  co.  Westmeath,  died 
A.D.  776  (Ann.  Ult  A.D.  775 ;  /omt  MomL  by 
O'DonoTan,  A.D.  771,  L  375> 

(9)  Forbhasach  or  Forbosach,  son  of  Maeltola, 
abbat  of  Roscommon,  died  AJ).  779  (.^liui.  Utt 
AJ>.  778 ;  Fofmr  Mast  AJ>.  774> 

(8)  Ua  Ceamaigh,  abbat  of  donmacnoise,  and 
descended  fitnn  Uie  Ui-Bruiun,  died  A.11.  771 
(Ann.  Ult  JkSk  770;  Fimr  Mad.  AJ>.  766). 

[J.  G.] 

FOBBIUS  (FobtiubX  thirteenth  bishop  of 
Le  Puy,  succeeding  Faustinus,  and  followed  by 
FlaTianus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  oentmry. 
(OaU.  Christ  it  690.)  p.  A.  B.] 

FOBCIBON  (FOBCBONIUS),  abbat  of  Clounac- 
noise,  in  the  barony  of  Garrycastle,  King's  County, 
died  AJ>.  686  (^imi.  7b, ;  Four  Mast  aj>.  684'). 

[J.  G.] 

FOBDBED.     [FOBTHERB,  FOBTBBSD.3 

FOBMABIUS,  a  bishop  of  Ongulum  (Cin- 
goli)  in  the  6th  century.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  was  the  predecessor  or  the  suoceesor 
of  Julianus,  who  held  the  see  A.D.  544-559,  and 
consequently  whether  he  acceded  c  AJ>.  510  or 
559.  (Cappelletti,  Le  Chiess  d*  li^Ka,  Tii  454^ 
465.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

FOBMEKIUS  (FntMiN,  Fibkindb,  Pabmb- 
niubX  a  legendary  king  of  Thrace,  who  had 
abdicated  hb  kingdom  and  retired  as  a  hermit 
among  the  Alps,  at  the  time  that  Dnthi,  son  of 
Fiachra  Idng  of  Erinn,  led  his  armT  as  fitf  as  the 
Alps,  a^d  perished  there  by  lightning  in  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century.  Oathi's  death  is 
represented  as  a  diTine  Tengeance  np<m  him  for 
destroying  St.  Formenius's  cell,  wiUi  its  round 
tower  of  sod  and  stones.  This  legend  is  giTen  in 
the  Book  of  Leoan,  f.  302  b,  and  in  the  Leabhar 
nah  Uidhriy  f.  35,  p.  b.  col.  a ;  it  is  also  quoted 
at  length  in  Mac  Firbis's  Oenealogies,  ^  of  the 
Ey-Fiachrach  (by  CDonoTan,  pp.  18-23),  and 
referred  to  by  CFlaherty  (C^^iLpt.  iiLc  87, 
p.  351) ;  Keating  calls  mm  rarmenius.    [J.  G.] 

FOBMEBTUS,  martyr.    [Febmbbiub.] 

FOBMmUS,  bishop  of  Blera  (Bieda),  c  A.D. 
649.  He  sat  in  the  Lateran  council  held  by 
Martin  I.  in  that  year.  (Cappelletti,  Le  Chiese 
If  Italia,  Ti.  180.)  [R.  S.  G.] 


FOBTCHEBN  (1),  son  of  Fedlimidh, 
memorated  Feb.  17  and  Oct  11.    Of  this  sains 
we  faaTc  several  andent  notices,  though  none  i^ 
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MtpiUy  taking  the  form  of  a  Life,  Colgm 
(icid  88. 364-65)  haa  a  memoir;  the  BoUandisU 
(iiii  88.  Fch.  torn.  iiL  lS-15)  gire  a  Commen- 
tvia  Criticw,  quoting  moetly  from  Ussher, 
kefiM,  tad  Erinna.  Ussher  {Ecci,  Ant,  c.  17, 
fb.Ti  413-U)  and  Todd  (m.  Patrick^  257-62) 
^  cxtndt  from  Tirechan  from  the  Book  of 
irm^  (feL  16  a  b).  St.  Fortchem  was  son  of 
FdUhaidli,  wa  of  Laeghaire  king  of  Ireland,  and 
b  Bstbcr  was  Scotlu,  daughter  of  a  British 
kaf.  dader  St  Patrick  he  laid  adde  all  earthl j 
|aa^  became  one  of  his  **  three  smiths  expert  at 
Aa|tB|'*(/'o«r  Jtfost  A.D.  448),  and  made  bells, 
miiee^tad  other  sacred  ressels,  in  a  place  called 
lat^Muiae.  At  his  master  Loman's  urgent 
hsn  before  death,  he  accepted  the  episcopal 
dbrgi  of  tbe  church  at  Athtruim,  now  Trim,  in 
Maik,  but  held  it  onl j  three  dajs,  and  then, 
Rtiriag  into  entire  privacy,  built  the  monastery 
if  Boscrca.  St  Finnian  of  Clonard  is  stated  to 
bm  ttajed  with  him  thirty  years  before  going 
em  to  Britain.  He  is  venerated  on  different 
iajs  at  diferent  places:  at  Killfortchem  in 
hnittf  IB  the  present  county  of  Carlow,  on  Oct. 
U,  ud  at  Trim  in  Heath,  along  with  other 
»«iteea  patrons,  on  Feb.  17,  as  a  second  dedi- 
i^ae.  (JTori.  Lmtg,  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  273  ; 
iWifast  bj  CDonovan,  i.  137  n. ';  Todd,  8t. 
hiriek,  150-51, 25S-62;  Unigan,  Eod.  EisL  Ir, 
im>29 ;  (yHanlon,  Irish  SamU,  it  558, 601-3.) 

(t)  Sob  of  Deaga  or  Deagus,  is  classed  among 
ftc  ladeat  Irish  writers,  in  company  with  Fie- 
^  V  Fiaee,  Cennfaeladh,  and  Maelmuire ;  some 
Nooits  of  his  writings  remain  in  Bodl.  Laud, 
f »,  and  Cod.  Stow.  iu.  f.  7,  vi.  f.  4.  Tigemach 
>  Kid  to  have  drawn  his  materials  from  him, 
9i  OeanfiMbdh  to  hava  interpolated  hia  poetry. 
Tbngb  tome  place  him  as  fiur  back  as  the  days 
ifMssCiaesar,he  probably  belonged  to  the  7th 
«8tb  century.  (OX?onor,  Froteg,  ii.  66  sq.  and 
^  Mtmatp.  63, 100.)  [J.  0.] 

FOBTHEBE  (1)  (Forter),  the  second  bishop 
tf  Sbcrbume  (if.  H.  B,  620).  He  succeeded 
^Uliebo  whoM  death  occurred  in  709,  and 
n  alire  at  the  time  when  Bede  completed 
b  hAorj  (Bede,  JTl  E,  ▼.  18,  23) ;  the  vener- 
Mi  bistoriaa  describes  him  aa  a  man  very 
i«aed  m  Holy  Scripture.  He  ruled  his  dio- 
ne  from  709  to  737,  in  which  year  he  went 
*^  queen  Frithogith  of  Wessex  to  Rome 
(^  &  H.  H.  B.  328X  after  which  no  more 
0  kind  of  him.  During  this  long  time  his 
■>^  frequently  appears  in  charters ;  in  712  as 
*&nQliu  £unttlorum  Dei,"  he  was  a  benefactor  to 
^5^rt«bury(Kemble,  CD,  63;  M<m.AngL  i.  47); 
■3  716  be  attested  the  act  of  the  council  of 
'V«bo  by  which  Wihtred's  privilege  was  con- 
^  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  300) ;  his  name 
"  tttat^  to  two  doubtful  grants  of  Ine  to  Olas- 
^^io  725(K.  a  D,  73, 74^  and  to  a  similar 
tiartcr  of  £thelheard  dated  in  729  {lb,  76). 
^^t^Oetbnry  waa  locally  within  his  diocese,  and 
^  fixitj  ^  hii  date  was  a  great  convenience 
^  ^  forgen  of  these  documents.  A  grant  to 
^^doo  (/b.  81),  which  purports  to  have  been 
^  bj  Forthere  "in  Banesinga villa,"  is 
^^fcdj  more  trustworthy.  There  is  also  a 
^^r  of  the  date  of  archbishop  Nothelm,  which 
•  attatad  both  by  Forthere  and  by  his  successor 
^^'^'ild,  a  conjunction  which,  considorintr  the 
"'^'Bitaiices  of  Furthere's  resignation,  raises  a 
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presumption  in  favonr  of  its  genuinaDaas^K.  CL  />• 
82).  More  interesting  and  undoubtedly  trusts 
worthy  are  the  notices  of  Forthere  which  occmr 
among  the  remains  of  St  Boniface ;  one  of  these 
is  a  letter  of  Brihtwald,  archbishop  of  (banter* 
bury,  addressed  to  Forthere,  in  which  he  begs  him 
to  insist  that  Beorwald,  abbat  of  Glastonbury, 
should  release  a  captive  girl,  for  whom  hei; 
brother  Eppa  was  ready  to  pay  a  ransom  of  300 
solidi  (Ep,  Btmif,  ed.  Wttrdtwein,No.  155 ;  ifoti. 
Mofptwtma^  ed.  Jaffi^  pp.  48, 49),  The  other  is  a 
letter  of  bishop  Daniel,  of  Winchester,  to  For- 
there, recommending  to  him  a  newly  ordained 
deacon,  named  Merwalh  (i6.  ed.  Wiirdt  Ep,  148 ; 
Mfm,  Mog,  p.  99).  [S.] 

FORTHERE  (S),  a  priest,  by  whom  St  Boni- 
face sent  letters  and  presents  to  bishop  Daniel  of 
Winchester,  732-746  (Mim,  MognnU  ed.  Jaffe, 
p.  161).  [S.] 

FORTHRED  (1)  (Fordrkd,  FobthbedusX 
a  Northumbrian  abbat,  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
letter  from  pope  Paul  I.  to  Eadbert  king  of 
Northumbria,  in  A.D.  757  or  758.  It  appears 
from  it  that  Eadbert  had  deprived  Forthred  of 
three  monasteries,  which  had  been  given  to  him 
by  a  certain  abbcAS,  via.,  Staningagrave,  Cucha- 
walda,  and  Donaemuthe,  and  bestowed  them  on  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Moll,  Forthred'a  brother. 
Forthred  went  to  Rome  to  complain,  and  Paul 
writea  to  Eadbert  (archbishop  Egbert's  name 
being  also  inserted  in  the  letter)  desiring  him  to 
make  restitution.  The  places  referred  to  ar^ 
probably  Stonegrave  in  Ryedale,  co.  York,  where 
there  are  some  venr  early  remains,  the  neighs 
bouring  church  of  Coxwold,  and  Jarrow  on  the 
Tyne,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet 
called  the  Don  (cf.  Symeon,  Chmn,  33,  and  n.). 
The  letter  is  printed  in  Wilkins,  i.  144,  and  in 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  394-6. 

It  is  improbable,  from  the  difference  in  date, 
that  this  Forthred  is  identical  with  a  Mercian 
abbat  of  the  same  name,  who  died  A.D.  803  or 
805  (cf.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ut  'ivipray,  or  With 
Forthred,  a  priest,  to  whom  Alcuin,  ahout  the 
same  time,  gave  a  general  letter  of  recommenda« 
tion  when  he  was  setting  out  for  Home  {Epp,  ed. 
Jaff^,  p.  894).  [J.  R.] 

FORTHRED  (B),  Mercian  abbat,  whose  death 
is  noted  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  under  the 
year  803  (if.  H,  B,  341^  to  be  corrected  to  805. 
In  the  list  of  signatures  to  the  act  of  CHovesho 
in  803  Foi^thred  appears  as  a  priest  and  abbat  of 
the  diocese  of  LeicesUsr  (Ketnble,  C,  D.  1024). 
There  is  among  Alcuin's  letters  ( Jfon.  Alcuin,  ed. 
Jaff^  p.  894)  an  epistle  of  commendation  written 
in  favour  of  a  priest  named  Fordrad,  who  was 
going  on  pilgrimage ;  this  possibly  refers  to  the 
abbat  The  earlier  notice  of  an  abbat,  Forthred 
in  Northumbria,  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  him. 
(See  No.  2.)  Forthred's  name  is  attached  to 
charters  from  790  to 803  (JT.  CD,  159, 161, 166, 
,  170,  171,  172,  173,  175,  185,  1018,  and  1020.) 
'  [S.] 

FORTIS  (1),  ST.,  martyr  and,  according  to 
a  vague  tradition,  an  early  bishop  of  Bordeaux. 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  in  a  poem  on  Leontius, 
archbishop  of  the  same  diocese,  tells  him  ^  tertius 
a  decimo  huic  urbi  antistes  haberis "  (Lib.  i. 
cap.  15,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat  Ixxziii.  78).  As  we 
have  only  eight  names  before  tbM  of  Leontiu ;, 
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Qami  Min(8er.  BpitcbW)  that  four  most  hare 
beeti  lost,  anid  suggests  St.  Fortis  as  possibly  one 
of  them.  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  he 
fbllowod  Orientalis,  the  first  archbishop  rA.D. 
814X  and  suffered  martjrdom  at  the  hands  of  the 
Arians  under  Constantitts,  but  bj  others  that 
he  preceded  Orientalis,  and  sufiered  under  some 
one  of  the  pagan  emperors.  His  day  of  com- 
memoration is  May  16.  (Boll.  Acta  88,  Mai. 
lit  573.)  He  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  the 
Qatth  Christicma  (torn.  ii.>  [S.  A.  B.] 

FOBTIS  ni),  a  Donatirt  bishop  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  inquiiy  before  Zenoi^ilus.  He 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  Silvanus,  Donatist  bishop 
of  Cirta,  to  Nundinarins,  a  deacon  of  the  same 
church,  who  accused  him  of  tradition*'  and  other 
crimes.  He  wrote  letters  to  this  effect  to  Sil- 
▼anus,  and  to  the  clergy  and  elders  of  the  church, 
and  received  one  to  the  same  effect  firom  another 
bidiop,  Sabinus,  imploring  him,  as  a  personal 
friend  of  Silvanus,  to  lose  no  time  in  efiecting 
the  reconciliation  before  the  festival  of  Easter. 
(MoH.  VeL  DotL  iv.  pp.  174-176,  ed.  Oberthiir.) 

lHUSDIXAXm,  SlLVANUB.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

FOBTIS  (8),  Donatist  bbhop  of  Cedia,  in 
Kumidia,  who  joined  with  others  in  an  address  to 
Primianus  and  other  Donatist  bishops,  requesting 
them  to  undertake  the  management  on  their 
side  of  the  controversy  to  be  held  at  Carthage, 
▲.D.  411.  (Mim.  YeL  Don,  pp.  429-432,  ed. 
Obcrthttr.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FOBTIB  (4),  bishop  of  Caputcila  in  Maure- 
tania  Caesariensis ;  buiished  by  Hunnerio,  A.D. 
484.  (Victor.  Vit.  NotiHa,  58  in  Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  Ivifi.;  MorceUi,  Africa  Chrid,  i.  120.) 

[L.D.] 

FOBTIS  (5),  archbishop  of  Milan,  641  to  643, 
lived  at  Genoa,  and  probably  died  there,  as  did 
several  of  his  predecessors,  after  the  invasion  of 
the  Lombards.  (Cappellett^  Le  Chiete  cTItalia^ 
jL  132 ;  Ughelli,  ItaL  8aor,  iv.  67.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FOBTIS  (8),  bishop  of  Aga  (Aggya)  in  the 
proconsular  province  of  Africa,  signed  the  letter 
of  his  province  to  Paul,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, to  warn  him  agslnst  the  errors  of  the 
Monothelites,  which  he  was  favouring,  A.D4  646. 
(Mansi,  x.  942;  Morcelli,  Afrioa  Christ,  i.  71.) 

[L.D.] 

FOBTIUB,  bishop  of  Le  Puy.    [Foebius.] 

FOBTUNA,  martyr,  Carth.  a.d.  250. 
[AMSto.]  [£.  W.  B.] 

FOBTUKATA,  Oct.  14,  virgin  and  martyr 
at  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  under  the  proconsul 
Urbanus,  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  She 
suffered  with  Carponius  Evaristus  and  Prisdanus, 
her  brothers.  Her  body  is  said  to  have  been 
translated  to  Naples,  out  of  the  records  of  which 
church  Baronius  transflrrred  her  name  to  the 
Roman  martyrology.  He  tells  us  that  her  relics 
were  found  at  Naples,  A.D.  1561,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Oaudiosus.  (Jfoft.  Hieron.)  Usuardus 
writes  the  name  Fortunatus,  and  commemorates 
liim  as  bishop  of  Tudertum.  He  also  notes 
another  of  the  same  name  on  Oct.  15.  [6.  T.  S.] 

FOBTtmATIAKUS  (1),  bishop  of  Assune 
la  Afr.  Procomw    Lapsed  (as  a  sacrificator ;  aras) 
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in  Dedan  persecution;  endeavoured  to  rsum 
office  without  penance,  though  admisMbk  ereo 
with  penance  only  to  lay  communion.  Psmeliai, 
copied  by  Pell,  cflJls  him  a  Novattsaist ;  pisialy 
wrong.  Cyprian  (Ep.  65)  insists  on  his  iHiBf  re- 
pelled, and  counsels  other  lapsed  against  fbiniiif 
a  sect  round  him.  [Epictetub  (3>J  [L  W.  B.] 

FOBTUNATIANUS  (f>,  bishop  of  Aqrdlda 
in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century ;  kiown  to  m 
chiefly  through  St.  Jerome,  who  includes  has  in 
his  catalogue  of  Viri  Dlustres  (c  97).  He  wss 
bom  in  AfHca,  but  became  bi^op  of  Aquileis 
in  the  reign  of  Constantius.  In  343  he  wsi 
present  at  Bardica  (Mansi,  iii.  39).  Hewsssmu 
of  considerable  influence,  and  judged  less  hsidly 
of  the  semi-Arian  opinions  than  most  of  the 
Catholics.  He  persuaded  Liberius,  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  was  ready  to  go  into  exfle  for  hii 
fiuth,  that  he  might  properly  snbseribt  the 
formula  of  the  council  of  Sirmium;  sad  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  consent  to  the  oondemas- 
tion  passed  upon  Athanasins  in  the  ooondl  of 
Milan  (a.d.  855.  See  CeUlier,  til  583).  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  tfivided 
into  sections  or  chapters,  in  an  abrupt,  un- 
polished style.  Jerome  condemns  him  vdM- 
mently  («  detestabilis  habetur  '^  for  the  adrios 
given  to  Liberius ;  but  in  his  earlier  days,  when 
in  the  desert,  Jerome  highly  valued  his  eom- 
mentary,  which  he  begged  Paulus  of  Ooncodis 
to  send  him  in  the  year  374  {Ep,  10,ed.  YslL), 
calling  it  "  a  pearl  from  the  Gospels,  the  word 
of  the  Loxd  which  is  tried  as  diver." 

rw.  H.  F.l 
F0BTUKATXAKU8  (SX  bishop  of  Cspsa'ia 
the  Byzacena,  a  town  to  be  distinguishsd  firom 
the  one  of  the  same  name  in  NnaSdia;  prtstat 
at  the  council  held  at  Carthage  by  Qrstus, 
AJD.  349:  as  his  name  occurs  first  among  the 
Byaaoene  bishops  he  is  supposed  to  have  beta 
primate  of  his  province.  (Maaai,  iii.  153;  Nor- 
oelli,  Africa  Christ,  1 119.)  [L  a] 

FOBTUNATIANUS  (4X  bishop  ef  Sicca 
Yeneria,  an  important  town  of  Nnmidia,  on  s 
branch  of  the  river  Bagradas  (Keff,  Shaw,  p.  95), 
perhaps  the  same  person  as  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  to  Paulinus  (see  No.  12).  St  Augnstme 
wrote  a  letter  to  him  requesting  him  on  his  bekalf 
to  ask  pardon  of  a  bishop,  not  named,  wtKua  he 
thought  that  he  had  offended  by  some  eipressioas 
in  a  letter  concerning  the  seeing  God  in  a  menly 
human  or  physical  sense.  This  Augustine  dcclved 
to  be  impossible,  for  God  b  a  spirit,  and  tlienfbrt 
not  limited  to  time  or  space,  but  if  his  lai^vsge 
had  seemed  to  be  in  any  way  scomfbl  or  dcridTe, 
he  desired  to  apologise.  He  proceeds  to  explau 
his  meaning,  viz.,  that  God  can  only  be  sees  00 
earth  in  a  spiritual,  or,  to  use  his  own  expres* 
sion,  an  invisible  manner.  He  quotes  on  his  own 
side  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Atiiaaanus,  and  Qrnorj 
Nazianaen,  and  shews  that  any  other  view  01  the 
question  must  savour  of  anthropomorphism.  After 
the  resurrection  the  human  body  will  cease  to  be 
animal  and  become  spiritual,  but  into  any  minrts 
explanation  of  the  matter  he  professes  hinuelf 
incompetent  to  enter,  or  to  quote  any  authority 
on  the  point.  **  We  know,"  he  says,  that  we 
shall  see  God  <*  as  He  is''(l  John  iii.  S^and  thst 
He  wiU  be  ''aU  inall**(lCor.zv.  2a),«Bdthsl 
**  without  holiness  no  man  can  see  "  Him  (M 
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sB.  14\  And  wHh  these  annnuioes  be  ought  to 
be  content.  The  cOurteey  tnd  true  bomility  of 
Angnatine  are  no  leei  oonipicaoni  in  this  letter 
tbaa.  his  soundness  of  judgment  (Ep.  148). 
To  this  letter,  as  well  as  to  a  prerious  one 
addressed  to  Paulina  on  the  same  subject,  Augus- 
tine alludes  in  JBeiract.  ii.  41,  Ep,  148. 

Fortnnatianus  appears  also  as  one  of  the 
Catholic  managers  at  Garth.  Conf.  ▲.!>.  411,  and 
to  bare  taken  an  actire  part  therein,  as  a  aealous 
and  keen  champion  of  the  Catholic  cause,  and 
rvmoraeless  in  hb  criticism  of  the  Donatist 
tartics,  «^.  in  sending  incompetent  representa- 
tives, deacons  and  pmbTters,  in  the  place  of 
absent  bishopa,  and  for  creating  unnecessary 
delaj  in  the  progress  of  the  proceedings.  He 
also  requested  the  president  that  the  court 
might  be  cleared  of  strangers,  whose  presence 
interrupted  them.  At  times  his  aeal  carried  him 
into  irrelevant  questions  and  bitter  wrangling 
with  these  opponents,  and  for  these  excesses  he 
reoeired  from  the  president  more  than  one 
calm  and  just  rebuke.  On  the  third  day  Peti- 
lianiis  attempted  to  raise  a  storm  against  Augus- 
tine by  asking  who  had  ordaindl  him.  This 
called  up  Fortunatianus,  who  asked  what  this 
enquiry  had  to  do  with  the  real  question  before 
the  conference,  and  drew  forth  the  dignified 
reply  of  Augustine  already  described  (Vol.  I.  p. 
894)L  (ifofi.  Vtt,  Den,  pp.  288-552,  ed.  Ober- 
tb&r.)  The  name  of  Fortunatianus,  probably  the 
same  person,  occurs  in  a  letter  to  pope  Inno- 
cent from  the  councils  of  Carthage  and  Milevis 
against  Pelagianism,  A.D.  46.  (Aug.  Ep,  175, 
176.)  p.  W.  P.] 

FORTUNATIANUS  (SX  !>» W  of  Neapolis 
(Nabal,  Shaw,  p.  90),  a  seaport  town  on  the 
cast  coast  of  proconsular  Africa,  present  at  Garth. 
Con£  A.D.  41L  {M<m,  VeL  Don,  p.  404,  ed. 
Oberthnr.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FORTUNATIANUS  (6),  Donatist  bishop  of 
Hetae,  a  place  in  Numidia,  present  at  Garth. 
Conf.  A.i>.  411.  (Jfon.  VeL  Don,  p.  404,  ed. 
Oberthfir.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FORTUNATIANUS  (7),  Donatist  bishop  of 
SememsalacL  a  place  in  proconsular  Africa,  pre- 
aent  at  Garth.  Conf.  A.D.  411.  (Mm,  Vet,  Don, 
p.  451,  ed.  Oberthfir.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FORTUNATIANUS  (8),  Donatist  bishop 
of  Yensana,  a  place  in  Numidia,  present  at 
Carth.  Conf:  A.D.  411.  (JToii.  V^,  Don.  p.  452, 
•d.  Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FORTUNATIANUS  (9),  an  African  bishop, 
present  at  the  synod  of  Hippo  Regius  concerning 
the  appointment  of  Heraclius  as  successor  to 
Augustine.    (Aug.  J^,  213.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FORTUNATIANUS  (10),  bishop  of  Aradia, 
n  town  in  the  proconsular  province  of  Africa, 
which  received  its  name  from  L.  Aradius,  the 
proconsul ;  one  of  the  Catholic  bishops  summoned 
to  Carthage  for  a  conference  with  the  Arians, 
JLD.  484,  and  subsequently  banished  to  Corsica 
to  cut  wood  for  the  royal  fleet.  (NoUtia^  Victor 
Vit.  55  in  Migne,  PatroL  Lat  IviiL;  Morcelli, 
A/rioa  Christ,  I  82.)  [L.  D.] 

FORTUNATIANUS  (11),  the  name  of  four 
tfrican  bishops,  viz.  of  Gilium,  of  Lepti«  Minor 
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on  the  idiore  of  the  lesser  Tyrtis,  of  Tagarbala^ 
all  in  Byzaoena,  and  of  Naratcata  id  Nnmidiaf 
banished  to  the  deserts  on  the  same  occasion  as 
the  preceding.  (Victor  Vlt.  57,  58;  Morcelli, 
I  140,  203,  239,  298.)  [L.  D.] 

FORTUNATIANUS  (It),  a  presbyter  of 
Tagaste,  by  whom  St.  Augustine  sent  a  letter  to 
Paulinus  and  Therasia,  some  time  between  a.d. 
394  and  410.    (Aug.  Ep,  80.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FORTUNATIANUS  (ISX  n  heathen,  yet 
advocate  for  his  sister  St.  Victoria  in  the  Diode^ 
tian  persecution  in  Numidia.  He  tried  to  gain  his 
sister  off  from  death  by  suggesting  that  she  was 
merely  misled  for  a  time,  but  she  repudiated  the 
evasive  suggestion,  and  diMvowed  even  his  fra- 
ternal relationship  except  as  he  should  keep 
the  commandments  of  God.  There  is  no  notice 
of  his  conversion.  (Baronius,  Attn.  Eod,  a. 
303,  Iviii. ;  BolL  Acta  88,  Feb.  ii.  518,  519 ; 
Ruinart,  Act,  8ino,  Mart,  389.  All  authoritisi 
follow  the  Acta  &  Satummi  et  8oo,  Mart  tn 
NwnieUa,  See  also  Geillier,  AMtemrg  9acr€ty  \\s 
21.)  [J.  G.] 

FORTUNATUS  (1),  bishop  of  Thuccabor 
in  Proc  Prov.  of  Africa,  near  Carthage.  Ha 
attended  all  Cyprian's  synods  of  which  we  have 
lists  (his  seniority  identifying  him),  viz.,  Syn. 
Garth.  2  sub  Cvp.  de  Pace,  A.D.  252.  (Ep.  57.) 
Syn.  4  de  Basilide,  A.D.  254.  (Ep.  67.)  Syn.  5 
de  Bap.  1,  A.D.  255  (Ep.  70),  and  spoke  seven- 
teenth among  the  eighty-seven  bishops  of  Syn. 
vii.  de  Bap.  Ui.,  possibly  the  same  as  n)  and  (8). 

[E.  W.  B.] 

FORTUNATUS  j^),  to  whom  Cyprian's  Dt 
Exhortaiione  Martyru  is  addressed,  is  possibly 
the  preceding.  [£.  W.  B.] 

FORTUNATUS  (8),  the  colleague  of  Ca! 
donius  in  the  embassy  to  Rome  (Cvp.  Ep.  44 
and  45).  From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bishop 
of  Thuccaboris  (No.  1)  to  Carthage,  and  his  fre- 
quent presence  there,  one  may  conjecture  that 
he  was  this  colleague.  [E.  W.  B.] 

FORTUNATUS  (4),  the  African  bishop  men 
tioned  in  Gyp.  Ep.  56,  is  more  likely  to  have  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capsa.    [AHixirius.] 

[E.  W.  B.] 

FORTUNATUS  (8).  Though  he  is  named 
in  some  lists  as  an  early  bishop  of  Aquileia,  it 
appears  doubtful  whether  there  was  any  bishop 
of  that  or  similar  name  before  Fortunatianus, 
who  was  present,  343,  at  the  synod  of  Sardica. 
[FORTUHATIANUS  (2).]  (Ughelli,  Ital.  8aor,  v. 
31 ;  CappeUetti,  Le  CMese  iltal,  viu.  24-27.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

FORTUNATUS  (8),  bishop  of  Gaesarea,  the 
metropolis  of  Mauretania  Gaesariensis,  present 
at  the  council  of  Aries  a.d.  314.  His  name  is 
inserted  among  the  Ckillic  bishops.  (Mansi,  ii. 
477  ;  MorceUi,  Afrioa  Christ.  L  114.)     [L.  D.] 

FORTUNATUS  (7)»  bishop  of  Dionysiana 
in  the  Byzaoene  province  of  Africa,  present  at 
the  council  held  at  Gabarsnssum  in  the  same 
province,  which  is  mentioned  several  times  by 
Augustine,  where  the  Mazimianists  condemned 
Primian,  the  rival  Donatist  bishop  of  Carthage 
A.D.  393.  (Mansi,  iU.  847;  Morcelli,  Afrioa 
Christ,  i.  151.)  [L.  D.l 
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FOBTUNATUS  (8X  probably  nintb  bisbdp  of 
Kaplety  c.  AJ).  844.  He  is  reoogniied  as  bishop 
of  Naples  in  a  circular  addressed  to  him  and 
many  others  by  the  Arian  bishops  assembled  in 
the  **  psendo-synod  "  of  PhUippopolis  in  343.  He 
seems  to  hare  died  before  a.d.  3i59.  (Mansi,  iii. 
126 ;  Ughelli,  /toL  Sae.  tI  42.)         [R.  S.  O.] 

FOBTUKATUS  (f),  the  name  of  six  bishops 
present  at  the  Carthaj^iUan  conference  of  411,  tIz. 
the  bishop  of  Capse  fOafta,  Ant.  liin.  77,  7),  an 
important  town  south  of  Numidia;  of  Undesita, 
or  Bajesita  in  Numidia ;  of  Abensa  in  procon- 
sular Africa;  of  Casaa  Calaneae  in  Numidia; 
(Donatist)  of  Yesceris,  a  town  of  Mauretania 
Sitifensis;  of  Rnsucurris,  Rusucurro,  or  Rusu- 
eurrium  ^)ellis,  A«L  Itm,  16, 4),  a  seaport  town 
of  Mauretania  Caesariensis.  (Jfon.  Vet  Don, 
pp.  399, 404,  405,  419,  421,  ed.  Oberthur.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (10),  bishop  of  CirU  or  Con- 
stantinia,  chief  town  of  Numidia,  associated 
with  St.  Augustine  on  sereral  occasions.  He  was 
present  together  with  Alypius  (yar.  Ue,  Absen- 
lius)  and  Augustine,  when  some  of  the  clergy  of 
Cirta  put  into  their  hands  a  letter,  written  no 
doubt  by  Petilian,  Donatist  bishop  of  Cirta,  to 
his  own  clergy  concerning  the  claims  of  Dona- 
tism.  It  was  perhaps  the  same  letter  which  a 
Donatist  presbyter,  at  the  command,  he  said,  of 
an  angel,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Generosus,  a 
Christian  gentleman,  of  whom  we  hear  else- 
where as  consular  of  Numidia.  To  this  letter 
Augustine  replied  in  his  own  name  and  in  those 
of  Alypius  and  Fortunatus.  {Ep.  53 ;  1  Petit. 
L  1,  u.  99-228;  Ik  Umoo  Bapt  zvi.  29.)  It 
was  to  Fortunatus  that  Augustine  wrote  con- 
cerning Farentius.  He  appears  also  as  one  of 
the  seTcn  Catholic  managers  at  Carth.  Conf. 
▲.D.  411,  but  took  no  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, except  to  remark  on  the  delays  caused 
by  the  Donatists.  (Jfon.  Vet,  Don,  pp.  288-470, 
ed.  Obtrthar ;  Tillemont,  126,  toL  zUL  p.  828- 
329 ;  Ceillier,  iz.  p.  390.)  He  also  appears  to 
have  joined  in  a  letter  concerning  Pela^anism, 
lent  to  pope  Innocent  by  the  council  of  Mileris, 
A.D.416.  (Aug.  JS^/w.  53, 176.)  [FAyENTicmCl).] 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (IIX  bishop,  to  whom  Pri- 
1CA8I08  appears  to  hare  written  three  books  (not 
extant)  upon  heresies.  (Primasius,  Opp,  Prolog, 
ap.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IxriiL  407;  Tillemont, 
M^m,  Hist,  Eod.  zxxiii  54.)  [J.  6.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (19),  bishop  of  Mozotcori  in 
the  Byzacene,  banished  by  Hunneric  ▲.D.  484. 
(Victor.  Vit.  JVb^ia,  58  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
IviiL ;  Morcelli,  Africa  Omt.  i.  233.)    [L  D.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (18X  the  name  of  four 
bishops,  tIz.  of  Anagni,  of  Foliguo,  of  Value  near 
Solmona  in  Abruzzo,  and  of  Seua  (Suessa)  in 
Campania,  present  at  the  Ist,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  synods  under  pope  Symmachus,  from  499  to 
504,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Dahn  (Die 
KSnige  der  Qermanen)  who  accepts,  with  a  slight 
alteration,  the  arrangement  of  Hefele,  §  220. 
(Mansi,  viii.  234,  253,  268,  299,  315.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (14),  bishop  of  Catania 
(Catana),  c  ▲.D.  514.  He  was  sent  with  Enno- 
dius,  bishop  of  Pavia,  and  others  by  pope  Hor- 
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misdas  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Anastesra* 
in  the  year  515.  (Mansi,  Concilia^  ruL  389; 
Ja£fS,  Sigeeta  Pontif,  65.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (15),  bishop  of  Pntpmt 
(Pupit),  in  proconsular  Africa,  present  at  the 
council  of  Carthage  AJ>.  525.  (Morcelli,  Afrioet 
Chriit.  i.  258 ;  Mimsi,  tUI.  648.)  [L.  D.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (16),  bishop  of  Todi  ("Tn* 
dertinae  ciTitatis  '7,  c  528.  His  life  and  mira- 
cles are  related  by  Gregory  the  Great.  (Dio/.  L 
10,  in  Migne,  Izzrii.  200-209;  Acta  Samdontm^ 
Boll.  14  Oct.  Ti.  520;  Usuard.  Mart^  Cappel- 
letti,  y.  218;  UgheUi,  ItaL  Soar.  L  1351.) 
[FOBTDHAT^^]  [A  H.  D.  A.] 

FOBTUNATUS  a^),  VENANTIUS  HO- 
NOBIUS  GLEMENTIANUS,  bishop  of  Poi- 
tiers, and  the  last  representatire  of  Latin  poetry 
in  Gaul,  was  bom  about  the  year  530  at  Ceneta, 
the  modem  Ceneda,  in  the  neighbourhood  ofTar- 
visium  (Treriso).  (Kit  Sanct,  Jfortt*.  Ub.  ir, 
668.)  Nothing  is  known  for  certain  of  his 
family,  but  he  seems  to  hare  resided  at  an  early 
age  at  Aquileia,  where  he  came  under  the 
iniSnenoe  of  one  Paulus,  who  was  instrumental 
in  his  oonrersion.  Paulus  Diaconus  (BisL  JJOHgo- 
hard,  lib.  ii.  23)  relates  that  he  studied  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry  at  Ravenna.  Here  he  be- 
came almost  blind,  but  was  restored  to  sight  by 
the  oil  of  a  lamp  which  bumed  at  the  altar  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John.  In  fulfilment  of  a  tow  made  in  gratii^ 
tude  for  his  recoYenr,  he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  about  565. 
He  himself  describes  his  journey  in  his  principal 
poem,  the  Life  of  St.  Martin.  Quitting  Italy,  be 
crossed  the  Alps,  and,  passing  into  Anstnsia, 
Tisited  the  court  of  king  Siegbert,  by  whom  be 
was  hospitably  entertained,  and  for  whom  he 
composed  an  epithalamium,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  with  Brunehault,  couched  in  terms  of 
extravagant  flattery,  which  accord  ill  with  th^ 
expressions  of  disgust  levelled  at  the  Northern 
barbarians  in  the  dedicstion  of  hb  poems  to  Pope 
Gregory.  Siegbert  helped  him  on  his  way  to 
Tours,  and  assigned  him  ^goaldus  as  a  guide 
(MiaoelL  ix.  20).  Euphronius  was  at  this  time 
bishop  of  Tours,  with  whom,  on  arriving  at  his 
destination,  Fortunatus  entered  into  a  dose 
fHendship  (MiaoeU,  iu.  l-d>  After  fulfilling  his 
vow  he  continued  to  travel  in  Gaul,  receiving 
everywhere  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  the 
best  Gallo-Roman  society,  and  employing  his 
time  in  correspondence  with  his  former  hosts,  or 
in  the  composition  of  those  fogitivepoems  which 
form  the  staple  of  his  works.  The  disturbed 
state  of  his  native  country,  owing  to  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Lombards,  seems  to  have  been  the 
prime  cause  of  his  prolonged  sojourn  in  Gaul,  but 
an  additional  inducement  was  Uie  society  of  Rha- 
degund  of  Poitiers,  for  whom  he  conceived  a  Pla- 
tonic attachment,  which  the  imaginative  genius 
of  Aug.  Thierry  (S^^ite  mOrovingiefU^  torn.  iL 
rec.  vi.)  has  invested  with  a  romantic  interest 
hardly  warrantOii  by  the  generally  heartless  and 
sensual  tone  of  the  poet's  writings.  Rhadegnnd 
was  the  daughter  of  Bertharius,  king  of  the 
Thuringians,  who,  having  been  espoused  against 
her  will  to  Lothair  I.,  king  of  Meustria,  had  separ- 
ated from  him,  and  retired  in  550  to  Poitiers, 
where  she    founded  the  convent  of  St.  Croix, 
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*■»  ftr  pirpoeet  of  litenrj  thao  of  religioiis 
■dawB,  appotntiiig  h«r  own  domectic  Agnes 
^  fint  abben.  Aft  what  date  Fortonatns 
mted  Pdtiera  u  nnoertain,  bnt  it  was  no 
■n  tliu  oatnral  that  a  risitor  of  his  literary 
naoce  sbovld  find  a  welcome  in  the  cultivated 
mdtj  of  St.  Croix,  or  have  been  induced  to  take 
if  &  rtndeDoe  as  chaplain  and  almoner  to  the 
■vTot.  Here  he  had  abundant  opportunity  for 
■k)^  bii  literary  and  social  tastes.  Rhade- 
pad,  bdsf  in  dose  relation  with  the  most  dis- 
bs^dilicd  prelates  of  Qaul,  not  merely  employed 
kff  poet-chaplain  in  correspondence  with  them, 
bst  topttchcd  him  from  time  to  time  on  delicate 
QMOBs,  for  which  his  courtly  manners  qualified 
ka  is  10  oxdmarr  degree.  In  this  way  he  be- 
mx  istiBite  witn  Ongory  of  Tours,  Syag^us 
rf  Aitu,  FcUx  of  Nantes,  Germanns  of  J^ris, 
iiitisof  CUnaont,  and  many  others,  to  whom 
fai  feeaa  ire  addressed.  His  leisure  hours  were 
<^Jofed  in  composing  Litcs  of  the  Saints, 
IVniopctl  Treatises,  and  Hymns,  among  which 
hair  tie  to  be  found  the  fiunous  "  Vezilla 
^ip,"  eompoaed  for  a  religious  ceremony  at 
^t^ten^ud  tke  ^  Pange  lingua,"  which,  though 
^QiUy  ssmbed  to  his  pen,  was  more  pro- 
•Uj  eomposed,  as  Sirmond  has  shewn  (Sir- 
*»i  m  iVbtfis  ai  Epist  Sidon.  Apollin. 
&  DL  ejk  4),  by  Qaudianus  Mamertus.  After 
Bs^iC  for  some  time  at  the  conrent  of  St. 
^  be  VIS  ordained  priest,  and,  subsequently 
^  the  4Mth  of  Rhadegund  in  597,  succeeded 
^  it  the  bishopric  of  Poitiers;  but  this 
^{lity  he  only  attained  shortly  before  his  own 
^it  the  commencement  of  the  7  th  century. 
^  vorks  of  Fortunatns  Venantius  com- 

(1)  Elercn  Books  of  Miscellanies,  chiefly  in 
*^  rmc,  being  a  collection  of  fugitiTC  pieces 
¥*  A  ptd  Tariety  of  subjects,  interesting  for 
^  % lii  they  occasionally  throw  upon  the  man- 
K  of  the  time,  or  upon  the  history  of  art 
I^ML  Ub.  I  12;  tib.  iU.  13X  but  from  a 
^B»7  point  of  riew  all  but  worthless.  Among 
'^  ire  to  be  found  two  prose  treatises  of 
h^tM  totkeaticity  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
aiiepitoatiiadTenion  of  the  Aquileian  creed 

(t)  The  lift  of  St.  Ifartin  of  Tours  in  four 

^  einsistiag  of  2245  hexameter  lines.   This 

^  MI7  composed  in  the  space  of  two  months, 

i^  i*  iittk  more  than  a  metrical  rersion  of 

I  '"fns  Salpidos's  incomparably  better  prose. 

I^t^iborthbook  the  saint  is  represented  as  pre- 

I  '^^  ts  the  poet  a  pilgrimage  to  his  own 

f^it  Tonrs,  to  which  fiction  we  owe  the 

^*  <iAcripUon  of  his  trarela. 

'  ^  As  ekgiae  poem  in  three  cantos,  unless 

I  ^  vc  three  distinct  poems,  written  in  the 

f^icter,  sod  eridently  under  the  inspiration  of 

^^rni    The  first,    entitled  ^'De  Ezcidio 

^^i^pae,"  is  dedicated  to  her  cousin,  Amalfred 

V  ^maafred) ;  the  second  is  a  panegyric  of  the 

^Qv  Justin  IL  and  the  empress  Sophia,  who 

"*pM&ted  Rhadegund  with  a  piece  of  the  trae 

*^;  the  third  is  addressed  to  Artachis,  the  young 

**tf  Aostfred,  upon  the  d^th  of  his  father. 

(4)  To  these  hare  been  added  in  recent  times 

7i)teftUfction  of  150  elegiac  rerses  addressed 

^^'d^aad  and  Agnes,  which  was  disoorered 

*? «.  (Ward  m  the  Royal  Library  at  St.  Ger- 

^lad  published  by  him  in  the  twelfth  Tolume 


of  hia  "  Notices  des  Hanuscrits."  (ii.)  A  short 
epigram  ''Ad  Theuchildem,**  brought  to  light  by 
Mai  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  first 
published  in  his  Spicilegium, 

(5)  The  Lires  of  fileren  Saints--St.  Hilsry  of 
Poitiers,  St.  Germain  of  Paris,  St.  Aubin  of 
Angers,  St.  Patemus  of  ArrandieSt  St.  Rhade- 
gund of  Poitiers,  St.  Amant  of  Rodes,  St. 
M^dard  of  Noyon,  St.  Remy  of  Rheims,  St. 
Lubin  of  Chartres,  St.  Mauril  of  Angers,  and 
St.  Marcel  of  Paris — bat  the  first  book  of  the 
Life  of  St  Hilary  and  the  lives  of  the  three 
last>named  saints  are  to  be  attributed  in  all  pro- 
bability to  another  name  (see  next  article).  To 
these  must  be  added  an  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom at  Paris  (iuD.  yU.  Id.  Octobr.)  of  St.  Denys, 
St.  Rusticus,  and  St.  Eleutberius. 

The  following  works  of  Fortunatns  are  lost :— • 

(1)  The  Life  of  St.  Severinus  (Greg.  Turon. 
d$  Ghr,  Confess,  c  45). 

(2)  Hymns  for  all  the  festivals  of  the  Chris- 
tian year  (Paul  Diac.  Gest,  Langcb.  lib.  u.  23). 

He  is  also  said  to  have  composed  an  Itinerary 
of  his  Travels,  and  a  treatise  upon  the  Art  of 
Reigning  addressed  to  Siegbert. 

The  poetry  of  Venantius  Fortunatns  represents 
the  expiring  effort  of  the  Latin  Muse  in  Gaul. 
Even  the  poet  himself  felt  the  decadence  not 
merely  of  language,  but  of  thought,  which  cha- 
racterixes  his  verse : — 

**Astegoiensiisinops  .  .  . 
Faece  gravis,  sermone  levfts,  nttone  plgresoens, 
Mente  bebea,  arte  carens,  oso  mdis,  ore  neo  expers.** 

ViL  S.  Mdrtin,  v.  M-38. 

and  it  is  difficult  to  dissent  from  the  severe 
judgment  he  has  passed  upon  himself.  His  style 
is  pedantic,  his  taste  bad,  his  grammar  and  pro- 
sody seldom  correct  for  many  lines  together. 
Two  of  his  longer  poems,  however,  display  a  sim- 
plicity and  pathos  which  are  foreign  to  his 
osual  style.  One  of  these  treats  of  the  marriage 
of  Galesuintha,  sister  of  Brunehaut,  with  Chil- 
peric ;  the  other  is  the  Elegy  upon  the  Fall  of 
Thuringia.  For  what  is  of  real  merit  in  these 
two  pieces  we  are  in  all  probability  indebted  to 
the  genius  of  Rhadegund  rather  than  to  any 
sudden  access  of  inspiration  in  the  poet  himself. 

The  first  edition  of  the  works  of  Fortnnatus 
was  published  at  Cagliari  in  1573,  but  this  con- 
tained only  the  hymns.  The  earliest  edition 
which  can  lay  claim  to  any  completeness  is  that 
of  the  Jesuit  Christopher  Brower,  published  in 
4to  at  Mainz  in  1634.  The  best  is  that  of 
Michael  Angelo  Luchi,  2  vols.  4to,  Rome,  1786, 
which  is  reprinted  in  Migne's  Pairologia,  vol. 
Ixxxviii.,  together  with  an  appendix  containing 
the  discoveries  of  Gu^rard  and  Mai. 

For  the  life  of  the  poet  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Luchi's  edition;  to  Ceillier's  Aut«urs  sacrh 
et  scd^siastiques^  tom.  xi.  p.  402;  Augustin 
Thierry,  SibUs  m&ovmgwnSf  tom.  ii.  Recit.  vi. ; 
and  Amptee,  I/ist,  Lit,  de  la  France,  tom.  ii. 
ch.  13.  [E.  M.  Y.] 

FOBTTJNATTJS  (18),  a  bishop,  see  unknown, 
who  has  been  confounded  with  Venantius  For- 
tnnatus bishop  of  Poitiers.  He  was  bom  at 
Vercellae,  migrated  from  Lombardy  into  Gaul, 
and  became  intimate  with  St.  Germanus,  who 
induced  him  to  write  the  Life  of  St.  Marcellus. 
He  was  in  all  probability  the  author  of  the  first 
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ktok  of  the  Life  of  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  of 
three  other  lirea  of  saints  ascribed  to  his  more 
distinguished  namesake.  He  died  at  Celles,  in  the 
diocese  of  Sens,  or,  ▲.!».  569.  (Bivet,  Bttt,  Lit, 
de  la  France,  tom.  tii.  p.  298.)  [£.  M.  T.] 

F0RTUNATU8  (19),  bishop  of  Forlimpopoli 
(Forum  Popilii),  merged  in  the  14th  century  in 
the  see  of  Bertinoro,  c  582.  (Cappelietti,  Le 
Chiesc  (F Italia,  ii.  440 ;  Ughelli,  ItaL  Sacr.  ii. 
W8.)  [A.H.D.A.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (90).  bishop  of  Treviso  c  599. 
(Cappelietti,  Le  Chieee  dtltaUa,  z.  603.)  For  a 
long  legend  concerning  bodies  of  saints  brought 
from  the  east  during  his  time  see  Ughelli,  ItaL 
Soar.  ▼.  490>496.  [A.  H.  D.  A] 

FOBTUNATUS  (21),  bishop  of  Naples,  who 
received  letters  from  Gregory  L  concerning  the 
redemption  of  slaves  bought  by  Jewish  negotiators. 
See  lib.  iz.  indict,  iii.  £p,  36,  Migne.  970.  He 
reoeiYed  also  manr  other  letters,  e,  g,  lib.  iii. 
indict  xL  JSpiet,  63;  lib.  iz.  indict.  Vu  Epist.  75 
and  103;  lib.  z.  indict.  iiL  Epiat.  24  and  25. 
(Migne,  IzzviL  660,  1009, 1026,  1082,  and  1083.) 
In  the  last  two  letters  he  is  blamed  for  neglecting 
his  monasteries  and  for  ararice.  He  was  present 
at  the  synod  of  595,  about  the  service  of  the  pope, 
the  goods  of  the  church,  etc. ;  and  at  the  synod 
of  601,  which  tended  towards  the  independence  of 
monasteries  from  episcopal  control.  These  are 
two  separate  synods  according  to  Hefele,  §  288, 
§  289.  According  to  Jaff6  (Hegeeta  Pont.  p.  1 14) 
there  was  only  one  synod,  and  that  in  595  (Mansi, 
iz.  1228,  z.  488).  [A  H.  D.  A] 

FOBTUNATUS  (BS),  bishop  of  Fano,  receives 
a  letter  from  Gregory  the  Great  (lib.  vii.  ind. 
zv.  en.  13;  Migne,  IzzvU.  867),  allowing  a 
special  sale  of  sacred  ressels  for  the  redemption 
of  captives  only.  (Cf.  Acta  Sanct,  Boll.  June  8 ; 
ii.  106 ;  Life,  by  John,  of  Konantula,  with  no 
important  information.)  [A.  H.  D.  A] 

FOBTUNATUS  (88X  intruding  metropoIiUn 
or  patriarch  of  Grade  c.  628.  He  stripped  the 
churches,  was  repelled  from  Orado  apparently, 
and  fled  to  Cormons  (*'  super  civitatem  Aquileiam 
miliario  15  '*),  see  ChrwUca  Pair.  Oradensium  in 
Man.  Rerwn  Langob.  1878,  p.  394.  The  schism 
between  Grado  and  Aquileia  was  not  yet  dosed. 
[Epiphaniub  (24).]  It  seems  possible,  there- 
fore, that,  as  he  was  unsound  on  the  matter 
of  the  Three  Chapters,  he  may  have  been  a 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  endeavouring  to  obtain 
possession  of  Grade  An  appeal  was  made  by 
the  bishops  of  Venetia  and  Istria  in  628  to  pope 
Honorius  1.,  who  wrote  condemning  and  degrading 
Fortunatus,  and  recommending  a  new  bishop. 
(Jaffi&,  HeyetL  Pent.  ep.  1562,  p.  157.  See  also 
Pertz,  Monwn.  SS.  vii.  p.  45,  for  the  chronicle  of 
Grado;  Cappelietti,  Le  Chieee  S Italia,  viii.  69.) 

[A  H.  D.  A.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (84),  bishop  of  Osimo  (Auzi- 
roura),  present  at  the  Lateran  synod  under  pope 
Martin  in  649,  which  condemned  the  Monothelite 
heresy.  (Mansi,  z.  866;  Hefele,  §  307.)  He 
appears  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  Auzimum  of 
certain  date.  (Cappelietti,  Le  Chieee  d' Italia, 
Tii.  493.)  [A  H.  D.  A.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (85),  bishop  of  Sarsina  (now 
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united  to  Bertinoro),  702-780.    (Cappelietti,  A 
Chieee  d^  ItaHa,  n.  4»S.)  [AH.D.A.] 

FOBTUNATUS  CM),  bishop  of  Pola,  c  ajk 
806,  succeeding  Peter.  (Cappelietti,  Le  Ckieee 
d^  Italia,  viiL  803.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

FOBTUNATUS  ^T),  bishop  of  TriesU  in 
788 ;  translated  to  the  patriarchate  of  Gndo  in 
802,  succeeding  John  (Cappelietti,  Le  Chieee 
d^Italia,  viii.  682).  In  803  he  r«ceiTed  the 
pallium  from  pope  Leo  III.  His  life  was  an 
eventful  one.  llie  murderers  of  his  prede- 
cessor suspected  him,  probably  oorrccUy,  of 
intending  to  avenge  his  death,  and  fbreed  hiB 
to  fly  from  his  see.  He  went  to  France  t* 
Charles  the  Great,  to  whom  he  accused  hie 
enemies  of  partisanship  for  the  emperor  of  Cofr* 
stantinople.  Charles  sent  him  back  with  a 
charter  of  confirmation  given  in  the  third  rear 
of  his  empire.  MeanwhUe  his  office  had  been 
usurped  by  a  deaoon  named  John,  and  he  appears 
to  have  fled  again  into  France.  Howerer,  la 
818  he  obtained  from  Louis  the  Pious  a  charter 
confirming  him  in  the  patriarchate.  In  821  kt 
was  accused  of  favouring  the  designs  of  Liade* 
Vitus,  king  of  Pannonia,  against  Louis,  and  fled 
to  Constantinople.  There  he  remained  three 
years,  till  824,  when  he  presented  himself  before 
Louis  with  other  ambassadors  from  the  emperor 
MichaeL  The  king  sent  him  to  Rome  to  dear 
himself  of  the  charge  of  treason  before  the  popo^ 
but  he  died  soon  after  while  still  in  France.  He 
is  described  as  a  man  of  unbending  spirit  and 
distinguished  virtue,  and  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
ferred many  benefits  on  his  ohurdi,  partly  of 
his  own  munificence,  pnrtly  by  his  influence 
with  Charles  the  Great.  His  successor  in  the 
patriarchate  was  Venerins.  (Ughd.  ItaL  8ac$ 
V.  1180;  Einhaid,  Annal.  an.  803,  821,  824  in 
Perts.  L  p.  191,  208,  212;  Bar.  ziiL  802,  z.; 
Pag.  ziv.  an.  821.  zviiL  an.  824.  riii) 

Mabillon  identifies  him  with  the  Fortunatus 
who,  as  abbat  of  Moyen  Moutier  (mon.  Media- 
nense),  disputed  with  his  monks  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  revenues  of  the  monastery,  t* 
the  administration  of  the  whole  of  which  he  laid 
claim.  Smaragdus,  abbat  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Michael  on  the  Mense,  was  deputed  by  the 
king  to  arrange  the  quarrel,  which  he  &  en 
the  terms  of  the  monks  receiving  a  porUon  of 
the  revenues  for  their  due  sustenance  and  the 
abbat  taking  the  rest.  The  quarrel  broke  out 
afresh  in  the  time  of  Hismundus,  his  aucceseor. 
(Frotharii  ISpiet.  UL  in  Migne,  Pat.  Ut.  evi. 
865 ;  Mabillon,  Annalee,  zzvi.  n.  83 ;  zzviii  n. 
27 ;  zziz.  n.  64  ;  tom.  iL  pp.  340,  414^  491.) 

P.AB.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (88),  July  12,  deacon  of 
the  church  at  Aquileia,  and  martyr  there  under 
Nero,  with  its  bishop  Hermagoras.  [Hbriia- 
OOBAS.]  {Mart.  Usuardi,  Adonis.)       [Q.  T.  8.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (SSX  April  23,  deaoon  and 
martyr  at  Valence.    [Fqjx  (203>]    [G.  T.  &] 

FOBTUNATUS  (80)— Aug.  8.  Martyr  at 
Salerno  in  Italy  with  Cains  and  Anthea.  They 
sufiered  under  Mazimian,  a.Dw  304,  or  there- 
about, Leontius  being  proconsuL  T1i«r  acts  art 
eztant,  but  in  a  very  corrupt  shape.  (Iforl 
Pom.  ed.  Baron. ;  AA.  8&  Boll  Aug.  ri.  IftS- 
169.)        "  [G.  T.  S.1 
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IQBTUKATUS^X  AuK.23,  dMGon  of  the 
tetk  aft  Bilfn^  aid  SMurtyr  ihert  wiU 
wther  teeoft,  Dmtttiu,  and  Mrerml  oihtn  of 
teda0  it  tlie  Diocletiaa  penecntioii  under 
fetinni)  nwikiint  of  M ysu.  (Ferrariin,  Cst. 
£)  [G.  T.  S.] 

I0BTUKATU8  (It),  martyred  with  cruel 
4tam  vith  hit  brother  Felix  [Feux  (207)], 
a  Iqiilm,  ia  the  reign  of  Diocletian ;  com- 
■sintal  Jane  IL    (Ufuard.  Mart)  [C.  H.] 

fOBTUNATUS  (8SX  martyred  with  Sep- 
trsifli,  Vdth  of  them  readers,  at  Venueia,  in  the 
rt^  «f  IKodetian;  commemorated  Oct.  24. 
(raui  Jr<r^)  [C.  H.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (MX  Oct.  15,  martyr  at 
!««,  iS  the  Aurelian  Way  (Jfort.  Rom,  ed. 
hne,  UmnL)  at  Capua  with  Lupilns  (Ferrarii 
Ct®).  [G.T.S.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (ti),  Jaa.  9,  martyr  at 
^m  irith  Yitalia  and  Berocatua  {Mori.  Son, 
ii  Bvoo,  Usoard.,  Wandalbert);  in  Africa 
(irtflifnm.).  [G.  T.  S.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (8$),  FeK  2,  martyr  at 
htt  vith  screral  others.  A  curious  instance 
tf  tk  wtj  in  which  the  number  of  martyrs 
M  iicrased  by  the  mistake  of  transcrilMrs 
inn  is  ooanexion  with  this  name.  Canisius, 
tti«fitMn  of  the  Martyrviogiitm  OermamkMm, 
pit:  "loilan  dieei  ipsi  in  urbe,  tripnto  mil- 
^  Bartjrum  qui  in  perMCutione  Uiocletlana 
«sati  foat"  Canisius  copied  from  Galesinius 
viiseis  codex  which  read  thus:  '^et  xxxiii. 
^na^'sad  which  be  took  as '<  XXXM,"  ifort 
Mvk  fttms  to  place  their  martyidom  on 
titawsa  Way,  at  the  174th  milestone  from 
l^otf,  s  place  now  called  Fossombrone.  (Mcuri, 
m  9L  Btttna.,  Hieron.,  UsnardL)    [G.  T.  S.] 

I  FOBTUNATUS  (87),  subdeacon  of  Carthaee 
f^  S^  84.)    [PBiLimEif 08.]       [£.  W.  B.] 

tOirrUNATUS  (SS),  subdeacon  of  Carth- 
%  borer  of  Ep.  35  to  Rome.    (Cyp.  Ep.  36.) 

[E.  W.  B.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (89),  presbyter  of  Carthage 
r^UTOi]^  one  of  the  five  who  opposed  the  eleo- 
^Cjrpritn  (Cyp.  Ep.  59),  who  subsequently 
{^  tiie  pseudo-bishop  of  the  lax  party  about 
Manrnos,  on  the  question  of  the  lapMd  (Ep. 
giOtMcrsted  by  the  exoonununicated  heretic 
*H  Pmitns  oi  Lambaese.    [Ctfriah.] 

[E.  W.  B.] 

FtmrUNATUB  (40),  deacon  of  the  church 
■Ifitazuy  and  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Gregory 
■  V^op,  to  AlyjHua  goremor  of  Cappadocia; 
**  Mcanpaayinf  letter  St.  Gregory  rery 
WJ  nceanciids  his  deacon's  probity,  and  re- 
^aoidi  him  to  the  goyemor's  good  offices. 
N^  ^  J^  84^  in  ]%ne,  Patr.  Gr.  xxxriL 
•-7;  Ciillicr,  AMtemrt  nor^  r.  254.) 

[J-  60 
fOBTUNATUS  (41),  a  Donatist  presbyter, 

^A  it  irss  alleged  s^  the  counoU  of  Cabar- 

ux.  394,  that  Prtmianus  had  cast  him 

*  ttvcr  because   he    had    baptized    sick 

[Pbimiasus.]  (Aug.  Efi.  M  Ps.  36,  20 ; 

Fit  ZHm.  p.  256,  ed.  OberthUr.) 

f  H  W.  P.] 
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FOBTUNATUS  (4S)^  lubdeMon,  by  whom 
pope  Coelestine  wrote  to  Ptrtrodus  biehop  el 
Aries,  A.D.428.  ( Jaffi,  iSd^iti.  P<miif.;  CeUlier, 
Axt,  $acr.  rm.  180.)  [0.  H.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (48X  ebbat  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Laurentius  and  St.  Zeao,  at  Cessna  in 
Romagna.  Gregory  the  Great  writes  to  Marini- 
anus,  arohbishop  of  Ravenna,  desiring  that  he 
shall  be  restored  to  his  monastery,  if  it  be  found 
that  he  has  been  unjustly  deposed.  (Greg. 
Magn.  Upitt.  lib.  xir.  indict.  riL  epist.  6.  Migne, 
IxxrU.  1308.)  iJL  H.  D.  A.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (44),  abbat  of  a  monastery 
called ''Balneum  Ciceronis"  C*aut  Puteolis,  aut 
in  agro  Tusculano  *^  gave  to  Gregory  the  Great 
some  of  the  materials  for  his  Dialogues.  (DiaL 
lib.  L  4. 10 ;  Migne,  Ixxvii.  165,  209.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FOBTUNATUS.  deacons  who  were  mar- 
tyrs.   See  Nos.  88,  89,  81. 

FOBTUNATUS  (46),  one  of  the  bearers  of 
the  letter  of  Clemens  Bomanus.  [Clemens 
RoxAinjB,  L  556,  col.  2.]  [G.  S.] 

FOBTUNATUS     (46),     ANASTASIUS, 

prefect  of  the  lerion  of  Trajan,  at  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Marcefius  the  centurion,  A.D.  298. 
(Ruin&rt,  Acta  Sine.  Mart,  p.  303,  2nd  ed.) 

[d.H.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (47),  a  member  of  the 
Donatist  congregation  at  Tacara,  a  town  of 
Numidia,  of  which  Verissimus  was  the  bishop. 
(IToii.  Vet  Don.  p.  401,  ed.  Obenhar.) 

(JH.  W.  P.] 

FOBTUNATUS  (48XaHanichaean  presbyter 
with  whom  Augustine  held  a  public  disputation, 
at  the  request  of  his  fellow-citizens,  Donatists,  and 
others,  in  the  baths  of  Sosius  at  Hippo,  August 
28,  A.D.  392.  (Possidius,  Vit,  Aug,  in  Aug.  Op. 
i.  38,  ed.  Migne,  Patrol. ;  Aug.  Betract,  ib.  611 ; 
Di$p,  contr,  Fortunat,  ib.  viiL  111.) 

Fortunatus  had  a  numerous  following  at  Hippo, 
but  being  worsted  by  his  great  antagonist,  he 
was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  city.  He  was 
soon  succeeded,  however,  by  another  presbyter 
who  seems  to  hsTO  been  Felix.  (Aug.  Ep,  79. 
II.S.  iL272.)    [FAUflTUB  (34X  Feux  (233).] 

(T.  W.  D.] 

FOBTUNIO«  martyr,  Carthage,  ▲.!>.  25a 
[Arhto.]  [E.  W.  B.] 

FOBTUNIUS  (1),  Donatist  bishop  of  Tubnr- 
sicus  or  Tubursica,  a  town  of  Numidia,  with 
whom  St.  Augustine  held  a  controversy  c  ▲.D. 
397,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in  a  letter  to 
the  Donatists,  Eleusius,  Glorius  aud  Felix  (Ep, 
44).  Partly  in  conseouence  of  the  tumult,  partly 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  reporters  to 
do  their  duty,  no  proper  report  was  made  of  the 
controversy.  Augustine  therefore  transcribed 
from  memory  as  much  as  he  was  able  to  report, 
and  laid  it  before  his  correspondents.  The  argu- 
ments used  by  Fortnnins  to  support  the  principle 
of  his  sect  appear  to  have  been — (1)  its  univer- 
sality ;  (2)  the  divine  command  to  eschew  false 
prophets,  and  the  false  charge  so  often  made  and 
refuted  of  the  **  tradition  '*  on  the  part  of  Felix 
of  Aptunga;  (3)  the  complicity  of  foreign 
churches  in  the  cruelties  of  Hacarius ;  (4)  a  letter 
snid  to  have  b<>cn  addressed  by  the  council  Oi 
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Sardica,  ▲.D.  847,  to  the  African  bithopi  of  tho 
Donatist  communion.  To  this  Auguttine  replied 
bj  shewing  the  absence  of  authority  to  support 
this  document,  which  was  in  truth  of  Axian 
origin.  He  also  shewed  that  the  Donatists  were 
not  the  only  persons  who  had  suffered  persecu- 
tion, and  that  their  having  been  exposed  tc  it 
was  no  proof  of  their  superior  holiness.  After 
shewing  that  eril  persons  are  frequently  tole- 
rated by  Ood,  as  for  example  the  Traitor  himself 
Judas  Iicariot,  Augustine  enforced  his  favourite 
argument  that  on  earth  there  must  be  tole- 
ration of  evil  until  the  time  of  final  separa- 
tion. When  Fortunius  eulogixed  Genethlius,  a 
former  bishop  of  Hippo,  for  his  forbearance 
towards  Donatists,  Augustine  remarked  that  on 
Donatist  principles  even  he  ought  to  have  been 
tebaptized.  Alter  some  further  discussion, 
Augustine  proposed  that  a  conference  should  be 
held  of  ten  persons  on  each  side  in  some  quiet 
place,  and  he  undertook  that  all  necessanr  docu- 
ments should  be  forthcoming.  (Aug.  Ep,  44.) 
The  name  of  Fortunius  u  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  bishops  present  at  the  council  of  Bagaia, 
A.D.  394,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  was 
the  same  person  as  the  one  mentioned  above. 
(Aug.  ctmL  Cresc  iu.  53,  iv.  10.)      [H.  W.  P.] 

FOBTUNIUS  (2X  a  person  unknown,  who 
had  married  a  woman,  Ursa,  probably  before  the 
wars  of  Alaric  She  was  carried  otf  into  cap- 
tivity, and  afterwards  returned  to  find  Fortunius 
married  to  another  woman  named  Restitute. 
The  question  referred  to  pope  Innocent  was, 
which  of  the  two  was  his  wife.  In  his  letter  to 
Probus  (^.  36,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xx.  602),  dated 
by  Jaflf^  (Begesta,  36)  between  the  years  402 
and  417,  Innocent  decided,  *'  fide  Catholica  suf- 
fragante,"  that  Ursa,  still  alive  and  undivorced, 
was  his  only  wife.  (Ceillier,  Auteurs  aacrA,  vii. 
524.)  [J.  G.] 

FORTUNIUS  (8X  bishop  of  Regia  in 
Numidia,  banished  by  Hunneric  a.d.  484.  (Vic- 
tor. Vit  Notitia,  57  in  Higne,  Patrol.  Lat.  Iviii. ; 
Morcelli,  Africa  Christ,  i.  260.)  [L.  D.] 

FORTUNIUS  (4),  bishop  of  Eugubium  (Gub- 
bio),  c  A.D.  603.  He  succeeded  St.  Gaudentius 
or,  according  to  Ughelli,  Gaudiosus.  Cappelletti 
doubts  whether  there  was  a  bishop  of  Gubbio  of 
that  name.  (Ughelli,  Ital,  Sacr.  i.  677  ;  Cappel- 
letti, Le  Chieae  cTItoL  v.  380.)  [R.  S.  0.] 

FORTUNIUS  (6X  bishop  of  Cellae  in  the 
Byzacene  province,  a  name  common  to  several 
African  towns,  subscribed  the  letter  of  his  pro- 
vince to  Constantine  the  son  of  Heraclius,  against 
the  errors  of  the  Monothelites  A.D.  641,  which 
was  read  at  the  first  Lateran  council.  (Mansi,  x. 
927 ;  Horcelli,  Africa  Christ,  i.  134.)      [L.  D.] 

FORTUNIUS  (6),  bishop  of  OfiU  in  the  pro- 
consular province  of  Africa,  signed  the  letter  of 
the  synod  of  his  province  to  Paul,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  against  the  errors  of  the  Mono- 
thelites, which  he  favoured,  A.D.  646.  This 
letter  was  read  at  the  first  Lateran  council, 
649.  (Mansi,  x.  940 ;  Morcelli,  Africa  Christ,  i. 
250.)  [L.  D.] 

FORTUNIUS  (7),  bishop  of  Carthage.  There 
arc  no  data  for  a  precise  chronology  of  his  epi- 
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soopate.  MoroeUi  (Afr.  Ckr,  iU.  365)  makes  Idt 
suooession  to  Dominicus,  after  an  interval,  ia 
630,  somewhat  oonjecturally.  In  644  ht  is 
believed  to  have  imbibed  Monothelite  opuuons 
under  the  inflnenoe  of  Pyrrhus,  who  had  then 
recently  come  as  an  exile  into  Africa  and  was  a. 
zealous  proselytizer  (Morcelli,  375).  One  of  the 
speakers  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,  a,xk 
680,  remembered  Fortunius  having  visited  that 
<!apital  and  celebrated  Mass  in  the  ehurdi  of 
St.  Sophia  during  the  patriarchate  of  Panlns 
(Mansi,  xi,  594  e).  This  visit  most  have 
occurred  before  648,  when  Paulus  was  deposed 
for  Monothelitism.  Morcelli  (377)  puts  it  in 
646.  His  fraternizing  with  Paulus  at  Constan- 
tinople was  regarded  by  his  brethren  in  Africa 
as  an  open  proMssion  of  heresy,  and  they  seem  to 
have  construed  his  absence  as  a  deserUon  of  hb 
church.  A  council  was  held  without  him  in  646 
at  Carthage,  the  senior  bishop,  Gulosns  of  Pupa^ 
presiding,  and  Monothelite  doctrine  was  con- 
demned. From  that  time  Fortunius  disappears, 
and  Morcelli  commences  the  episcopate  of  Victor. 

|T.  W.  D.] 

FORTUNUS  (also  called  ?omuvATm% 
April  21,  a  martyr  at  Alexandria  with  Arator,  a 
presbyter,  Felix,  and  Vitalis.  According  to  MarL 
Hieron.,  Felix  was  son  of  Arator.  In  later 
martyroloffies  the  ascetic  views  prevalent  about 
clerical  oeubacy  converted  the  word  ^  fiUi  "  into 
^'silvii,"  and  another  martvr  was  thus  added  tc 
the  list.  {Mart  Hieron.,  Csnaidi,  Adonis.) 

[G.T.S.] 

FORTY  MARTYRS,  THE.  The  foUow 
ing  groups  occur  under  this  title : — 

(1)  Forty  soldiers,  March  9,  who  snffered 
under  Licinius,  320,  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia.  A 
list  of  their  names  is  given  in  the  martyrology 
of  Ado  under  March  11.  For  their  variooa 
festivals  see  art.  Sbbastb,  Fortt  Mabttss  or, 
in  the  Diet,  Chr,  Antiq,  They  were  young,  brave, 
and  noted  for  their  services.  The  emperor 
having  ordained  that  the  military  police  of  the 
cities  should  offer  sacrifices,  the  governor  called 
upon  these  forty  to  comply  with  the  law.  Hiey 
refused,  and  withstood  every  attempt  by  bribe 
or  threat  to  influence  their  resolve.  Thereupoii 
a  new  punishment  was  devised.  They  were 
immersed  for  a  whole  night  in  a  frozen  pond  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,  and,  to  render  their  suf- 
ferings the  more  acute,  a  hot  bath  was  placed 
within  their  sight  ready  for  any  who  might 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  their  doing  so 
however  being  the  sign  of  apostasy.  The  trial 
was  too  great  for  one.  He  left  the  pond  and 
flung  himself  into  the  bath,  gaining,  however, 
nothing  thereby,  for  as  soon  as  he  touched  the 
hot  water  he  died.  The  number  of  forty  was 
not  however  broken.  The  sentinel  who  watched 
the  bath  had  a  vision.  He  saw  angels  descend 
and  distribute  rewards  to  all  who  were  in  the 
pond  save  to  the  one  unhappy  apostate.  The 
guard  at  once  stripped  off  his  clothing  ai^  took 
the  vacant  place  in  the  pond.  The  next  morn- 
ing they  were  all  taken  in  vehicles  and  flung 
into  fires.  There  was  one  Melito,  younger  and 
more  vigorous  than  the  rest,  whose  r^Kilntion 
they  thought  they  might  possibly  yet  shake. 
His  mother,  however,  who  was  present,  with  her 
own  hands  placed  him  in  the  executioner's  cart« 
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exhorting  him  thus:  '*Go,  mj  ton,  finish  this 
kappj  Tojage  with  thy  oomndes,  that  thou 
niATst  not  be  the  Ust  presented  to  God."  Their 
relics  were  cMrefully  preserved  and  carried  to 
rarions  dties,  where  many  chorches  were  built 
in  their  honour.  The  mother  Emmelia,  and  the 
•iaier  Macrina,  of  St.  Basil  obtained  some  for 
their  monastery  near  the  Tillage  of  Annesi  in 
Pontna,  where  already  a  church  had  been  built 
in  their  honour  (Greg.  Nyss.  Vit.  8.  Macrin.), 
Soxomen  (ff,  E,  iz.  2)  tells  a  strange  story 
about  the  adventures  of  another  set  of  their 
relics.  In  addition  to  the  authorities  above 
quoted  consult  Pitra,  AndUd,  Sacr,  t.  i.  p.  599,  in 
SpicH^,  Solesmense.  Their  popularity  lirough- 
3nt  the  entire  East  has  ever  been  very  great 
(c£  Dr.  Zirecek,  Oeschichte  der  Buigaren),  In 
Burton's  Unexplored  SyriOy  App.  ii.,  a  church  in 
Uieir  honour  is  noted  at  Hums,  near  Damascus ; 
if.  ajao  Melchior  de  Vogud,  Lea  JSglites  de  la 
Terre  SamU,  p.  367. 

(2)  Another  set  of  Forty  Martyrs  in  Persia, 
375,  is  commemorated  on  May  20  (Assemani, 
Mart.  OnenL  i.  141).  Among  them  were  the 
•nshops  Abdas  and    Ebed-Jesu.    [£bbi>-Je8U.] 

Ceillier,  iiL  82,  336;  Bas.  Menol,) 

(3)  Under  Dec  24  Forty  Virgin  Martyrs 
moder  the  emperor  Decius  at  Antioch  in  S^ria 
4re  noted  in  Mart.  Hieron.,  Adon.,  Usuard. 

[G.  T.  S.] 

FOBSONIUS  (Fow>NUB,  Cosonius),  fifth 
bishop  of  Vermandois,  between  Maiimus  and 
^Aetemus,  or  Fratemus.  The  first  eleven  bishops 
mi  this  see  are  mere  names  undated ;  the  twelfth 
waa  living  in  ▲.!).  511.    (Gatt.  Christ,  iz.  979.) 

[C.  H.] 

FOTAIDE  is  the  name  given  in  the  Four 
Mast.,  A.D.  432,  to  the  father  of  Calphran,  father 
•f  St.  Patrick,  but  he  is  usually  called  Ponrus 
iB  the  Lives.  [J.  G.] 

POTHAD,  the  canonist,  receives  special 
honour  from  the  Irish  annalists  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  clergy.  He  was  a  teacher  at 
Armagh  and  abbat  of  Fathan  Mura,  now  Fahan 
(Upper),  in  the  barony  of  Inishowen  West,  co. 
Donegal ;  he  had  been  tutor  of  Aedh  Oirdnidhe, 
monarch  of  Erinn  ▲.D.  793-817,  to  whom  on  his 
acccftdon  he  dedicated  a  Royal  Precept  or  Rule  of 
Gorremment,  a  vigorous  poem  of  seventy-two 
stanzas,  still  preserved  in  the  Bo<^  of  Letngter, 
He  appears  to  have  then,  or  some  time  after, 
been  taken  by  Aedh  into  the  number  of  his  coun- 
eillors.  When  Aedh  assembled  his  forces  con* 
sitting  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  led  them  into 
Leinster  as  far  as  Dun-Cuair  (now  Rathcore,  a 
small  village  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Moyfenrath, 
CO.  Meath, — Fomr  Matt,  i.  408  n.  ^  a  controversy 
arose  between  the  king  and  northern  clergy 
whom  he  had  compelled  to  accompany  him  to 
the  war,  the  case  was  referred  by  king  and 
people  to  the  decision  of  St.  Fothad.  The  clergv 
objected  to  being  called  to  the  field  at  the  will 
t»f  the  king,  and  when  the  dispute  was  submitted 
to  St.  Fothad  at  the  suggestion  of  Conmach, 
bishop  of  Armagh,  he  dedded  in  the  metrical 
sentence  or  *'  canon  "  from  which  his  name  '*  na 
caaoine  "  is  said  to  have  been  derived,  ezempting 
the  dergy  ^m  all  compulsory  military  service. 
And  thU  sentence,  being  acquiesced  in  by  king 
Aodh,  coDtinned  ever  after  to  be  the  rule  througln 
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out  Ireland.    It  was  as  follows  (fhmi  the  Four 
Masters^  by  CDonovan,  i.  409) : 

*'  The  Cborch  of  the  living  Qod»  let  her  alone,  wsste 

heruoC, 
Left  her  right  be  apsit.  ss  best  It  ever  was. 
Every  true  monk,  wbo  is  of  s  pure  ooosoience. 
For  the  Clrarch  to  which  it  is  due  let  him  labour  Uke 

every  servant 
Every  soldier  firom  that  out,  who  Is  wHhoot  [reUgloos] 

role  or  obedience. 
Is  permitted  to  aid  the  great  Aedh,  son  of  NiaU. 
This  Is  the  tme  rule,  neither  more  nor  less : 
Lei  every  one  serve  In  his  vocation  without  murmur 

or  complaint.'' 

(O'Curry,  Man.  Cutt,  Anc  Irieh,  ii  61,  95,  175- 
76 ;  CConor,  Her.  H<b.  ScHptor.  iv.  132,  202, 
and  Epitt.  Nuncup.  65 ;  Reeves,  Adamnan,  255 ; 
Lanigan,  Eod.  Biet.  Ir.  iU.  c  20,  §  9.)  ThU 
took  place,  according  to  the  Four  Matt.,  in 
▲.D.  799,  but  more  correctly  in  aj).  804.  His 
name,  however,  may  have  hwa  based  upon  his 
acquaintance  with  canon  law.  In  Colgan*s 
Breve  Chronioon  (IV.  Thaum.  292)  there  is  at 
▲.D.  799  ^  S.  Fothadus  cognomento  De  Canonibus, 
Doctor  et  Scriptor  Ardmachanus,  Scriptis  et 
SanctimonU  claret."  At  A.D.  805  the  Ann. 
ImtfaU.  have,  as  rendered  by  (fConot  (Ber.  HHk 
Scnptor.  vol.  it  pt  ii  26),  <<  Fothad  Othna,  i.  e, 
Fothad  Canoine  [Fothadius  Monasterii  Othnae, 
i.  e.  Fothadius  CSanonum  Scriptor]  quievit,"  but 
aocording  to  the  calculation  (ib.  iL  pt.  ii.  §  7)  this 
date  should  be  A.D.  819,  which  agrees  with  the 
corrected  date  of  the  Ann.  Ult.  ^kn.  818. 
Fothad  monasterii  Othnae  moritor."        [J.  G.] 

POTINLANL  {Cod.  Theod.XVl.  r.  6,  65,  v.) 
[Photihiahi.]  (T.  W.  D.] 

F0TINU8  seems  to  be  the  Scotch  ecclesiasti- 
cal name  of  Pothinus,  bishop  and  martyr  at 
Lyons,  ▲.D.  177.  (Miller,  AHfroath  and  itt  Mbey, 
162,  167 ;  View  Dioc  Aberd.  255 ;  Bp.  Forb^, 
Kal.  SootL  Bainttj  851.)  [J.  G.] 

FOTINUS  (Ambroa.  de  JRd.  I  I),  heretic 
[Photwus.]  [T.  W.  D.] 

FOUB  GBOWKED  MABTTR6,  Severus, 
Severianus,  Carpophorus,yictorinus,  who  suffered 
at  Rome  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and  were 
commemorated  on  Nov.  8  {Mart.  Adon.,  Us.).  A 
martyrium  in  their  honour  ezisted  at  Canterbury 
from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Augustinian  mis- 
sion (Bed.  iL  7).  For  an  account  of  their  festival 
and  other  particulars,  see  Diet.  CKr.  Ant.  art. 

CORONATI  QUATUOB.  [C.  H.] 

FBAEGH  (FnuiCR,  Fraioh,  Freoiu% 
Fbobch,  Fboboiub).  Cruimther  Fraech,  i.e. 
priest  Fraech,  is  commemorated,  in  the  Irish 
Kalendare,  at  Dec  20,  as  *<  of  Cluain  Collaing,  tn 
Muintir  Eoluis,"  now  CSoone,  a  parish  in  the 
baronies  of  Carrigallen  and  Mohill,  the  diocese 
of  Ardagh,  and  the  county  of  Leitrim.  He  was 
son  of  Caxthagius,  and  of  the  race  of  Conmar, 
son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Ross,  son  of  Rudhraighe 
(Colgan,  Acta  88.  598,  c  3 ;  Mart.  Doneg.,  by 
Todd  and  Reeves,  843 ;  Proc.  Boy.  Ir.  Acad. 
vii.  142).  He  was  maternal  imele  of  St. 
Berach  (Feb.  15),  of  Cluain-cairptha,  and  gave 
him  baptism  and  the  rudiments  of  education. 
[Bebach  (2).]  His  ezact  date  is  not  known, 
but  he  appears  to  have  flourished  about  A.a  570, 
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tnd  thus  been  ooatemporaiT'  wUh  maat  well- 
known  sainU  And  fonndtzB  of  schooli  and 
monasteries,  such  as  St.  Colomba,  St.  Kevin, 
St.  Comgall,  tlie  Finnians,  tlie  Brendans,  and 
St.  Daigh  (Colgan,  Acta  SS.  340,  oc  2-4,  345, 
c  2,  346,  nn.  «-»,  753,  c  17,  756  b.  »,  and 
Tr,  Thamm,  410,  e.  8 ;  Lanigan,  EocL  EkL  Ir, 
ii.  c.  14,  §  6).  Etjrmologicallf,  Fraeoh  is  the 
Irish  for  heath.  (Joyce,  Iriah  Namn  tf  Plao9$, 
2nd  series,  99.)  [J.  6.] 

FBAOITANU8,  a  priest  of  Cordora,  nnjostly 
deposed  hj  the  bishop  of  Cordora  ^pr^bljr 
Agapins)  on  his  own  authority  only,  llie  second 
sjnod  of  Serille,  held  A.D.  619  under  the  presi- 
dency of  St.  Isidore,  ordered  his  restoration,  and 
laid  down  the  prindple  that  no  priest  or  deacon 
could  be  eipeiled  nrom  his  office  without  the 
eonsent  of  a  coundL  (Esp,  8agr,  x.  233;  Aguirre- 
Catalani,  iii.  355.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

FBAID,  FFBAID,  the  Welsh  fbrm  ef  St. 
Bride.  [BRiaiDA.]  •  (Myv.  Arch,  iL  42,  51 ; 
Weigh  Saintt,  189-90;  Williams,  JE^mmi.  Wei$h, 
156-57.)  [J.  G.] 

FBAHBALDUS,  FBAMBAUDUS  (Frau- 
BALDUSX  abbat  of  Senlis  (Silraneotum)  and 
confessor,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  first  half 
of  the  6th  century,  is  fmly  treated  of  by 
the  BoUandists  (^Aota  88,  16  Aug.  iit  300- 
802)  in  a  commentarius  prefixed  to  Labbe's 
Elogkun  8  Frambaldi  AJbh.  ex  veL  Brev,  8Uwtn. 
According  to  the  Elogmn  he  was  bom  in 
Aquitaine,  of  noble  parents;  when  a  priest, 
he  went  to  Le  Mans  (Cenomaunum)  and 
retired  with  some  brethren  to  a  neighbouring 
wood.  But  regarding  his  life  and  acts  there  is 
the  utmost  uncertaintr ;  to  Ado,  Usuardus,  and 
•▼en  later  martyrologists  he  was  unknown.  He 
was  probably  venerated  at  both  Le  Mans  and 
Senlis,  on  Auff.  16  or  23.  His  relics  are  speciallr 
mentioned  as  having  been  preserved  in  the  church 
•f  St.  Frambaldus  in  Senlis.  [J.  G.] 

FRAMB0LDU8,  ST.,  fourteenth  bishop  of 
Bayeuz,  succeeding  St.  Gereboldus  and  followed 
by  St.  Hugo  1.  early  in  the  8th  century.  (Qatt. 
Chritt.  zi.  350.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

FB  AMEGHILDI8,  FBAMEHEUT,  mother 
•f  St.  Austreberta^  and  wife  of  the  count  Pala- 
tine Badefridus  (BauflVoy).  Her  legend  is  given 
in  the  VHa  8  Auetrebertaa  (BoUand.  Acta  88 
10  Feb.  ii.  419-23),  and  again  critically  pre- 
8ent«l  by  the  BoUandists  (ib,  17  Mali,  vii. 
800-2).  She  flourished  under  king  D^obert  I. 
(▲.D.  628-638X  and  is  venerated  at  Montreuil 
in  Plcardy  on  May  17,  or,  as  some  less  probably 
•ay,  27.  [J.  G.] 

FBAMENGEBUS,  twenty-sUth  bishop  of 
Novon,  between  Guamlfus  and  Hunuanus,  said 
to  have  sat  two  years,  and  died  A.D.  723.  (Oall, 
drM.  ix.  985.)  CS.A.B.] 

FBANGnJO  (GAVGiLnn,  Yihoilidi),  fi>ur^ 
teenth  bishoD  of  Tours,  following  Leo,  and  suo- 
ceeded  by  Injnriosns.  He  was  a  native  of 
Poictiers,  where  his  family  was  of  senatorian 
rank.  He  had  a  wife,  who  was  named  Clara, 
but  no  family,  and  both  were  posseased  of  landed 
•states,  the  bulk  of  which  they  bestowed  upon 
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the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  the  rest  upea 
their  relations.  He  held  the  see  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  dying  ▲.!>.  529.  Gregory  of  Touxa, 
who  is  the  authority  for  all  that  is  known  of 
him,  relates  that  on  the  night  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  ere  he  descended  to  observe  the  vigils, 
he  bade  his  servant  fetch  him  a  draught,  afler 
swallowing  which  he  immediately  expired. 
Gregory  infers  that  he  was  poisoned.  He  was 
buried  in  the  churdi  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours. 
(Qng,  Tur.  Siet.  /hmo.  iii.  17,  z.  81,  f  14; 
Oaa.  ain$t.  xiv.  19.)  [C  H.] 

FRANCIO,  metropolitan  bishop  of  Philtp- 
popolis  in  Thrace,  present  at  the  couadl  of 
Chalcedon  451,  and  appears  among  the  bishops 
who  subscribed  the  synodal  letter  of  the  oennciA 
to  Leo  L  (Harduin,dNcaid,u.367o;  Leo  Mag. 
J^  98, 1104,  Migne ;  Ofiem  ChriiL  L  1157.) 

[CG.] 

FRAKOLA  (Fraola,  FIuhimlX  one  of  the 
three  sisters  of  SS.  Tressan,  Gibrian,  fcc ;  sh« 
went  from  Ireland  to  Gaul  in  perhaps  the  5tk 
century,  but  her  acts  are  unknown.  (BoU.  Acta 
83.  8  Mai  IL  298-9;  CHanlon,  Iriak  8amd$, 
iL  377.)  [J.  a3 

FBANOO,  seventh  bishop  of  Aiz,  succeed- 
ing Avolus,  and  fbllowed  by  Pientius  (fl.  dre. 
▲.D.  566).  Gregorv  of  Tours  has  the  following 
story  of  him.  Childeric,  chief  of  the  beusehold 
of  Idng  Sigebert,  claimed  some  of  the  cborch 
lands  of  Mx,  The  bishop  appealed  to  thekin^ 
who  dedded  against  him,  and  fined  him  309 
pieces  of  gold  for  wrongfully  witliholding  lands 
from  the  payment  of  taxes.  Returning  to  kia 
see,  the  bishop  threw  himself  upon  the  tomb  of 
St.  Metrias,  the  confessor  of  Aix,  and  exclaimed 
with  tears,  **  No  lamp  shall  be  kindled  here,  nor 
psalm  chanted,  most  glorious  saint,  until  tho« 
hast  revenged  thy  servants  upon  tlwir  cnemie» 
and  restored  to  holy  church  the  lands  taken 
from  her."  So  saying,  he  threw  thorns  upoa 
the  sepulchre,  and  as  he  went  out  fastened  the 
doors  and  placed  more  thorns  against  themu 
Childeric  was  forthwith  stricken  with  a  fever, 
but  his  pride  was  not  broken  till  his  sicknesa 
had  lastwi  a  whole  year,  when  he  sent  messsfcrs 
to  restore  the  lands,  and  to  offer  by  way  of 
restitution  600  pieces  of  gold.  This  dona,  he 
expired  where  he  lay,  aind  the  church  was 
revenged  upon  her  foes.  {Lib,  d§  Oior,  Cbw/esa. 
\zu.;€faiLCkritL  1 301.)  [a  A.  Bw] 

FBAKOO  L,  23rd  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  between 
Josephus  and  Franco  IL,  bom  at  Hashain  el 
noble  Frank  parents.  In  his  youth  he  repaired 
to  Charlemagne's  court  at  Aix,  and  in  794  was 
appointed  by  him  bishop  of  Le  Mans.  The  in- 
fluence he  had  won  at  court  he  employed  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  see.  In  796  he  obtained 
a  grant  of  privileges  frtmi  the  king  in  fisvomr  of 
his  diocese  (Bouquet,  v.  766).  In  802  he  extended 
his  jurisdiction  over  the  monastery  of  Si.  Calab 
(Curilefus)  by  means  of  forged  records,  as  was 
said,  which  deodved  the  king*a  chancellor 
(Bouquet,  v.  766).  In  the  same  year  he  obtained 
decree  for  the  payment  of  certain  churdi  dues. 
And  finally  in  814  he  received  a  confirmatory 
charter  for  the  privileges  of  the  dinrck  of  Le 
Mans  fh>m  LouU  the  Pious  (Bouquet,  vL  459). 
He  died  i»  « I  ti  at  a  place  then  called  Baliau,  one 
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•f  tka  poMeMJoai  of  tht  see,  but  wn  bvfM  is  i 
th«  ehureh  of  St.  Vincent  at  Le  Mans,  where  an 
epitaph  fixed  the  duration  of  his  episcopate  at 
twenty-two  yean,    (QaU.  ChriiL  xir.  356.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 
FBANOOLINUS,  sixth  bishop  of  Conierans, 
following  St.  Licerins.  He  snbscribed  the  council 
of  Narbonne,  a^.  788  or  791.  His  sacoensors  in 
the  diocese  are  not  known  for  nearly  a  hundred 
yean.    (Mansi,  xiiL  823 ;  OalL  Chriit.  i.  1127.) 

[s.  A.  a] 

FBAKTA,  one  of  the  obscure  Suerian  kings 
of  Spain  after  the  defeat  of  Rekiar  in  456  by 
Tbaodoric  IL  of  Toulouse.  He  appears  to  hare 
been  the  head  of  certain  Suevian  districts, 
while  Maldra  was  king  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Qallida.  **  Sueri  in  partes  dirisi  paoem 
ambinnt  Qallaeciarnm,  e  quibns  pars  Prantanem, 
pars  Msldram  Regem  appellant,"  sars  Idatins. 
Frmnt*  belongs,  therefore,  to  a  time  of  confusion 
between  the  death  of  Reldar  and  the  accession  of 
Remismnnd  to  the  undivided  monarchy  at  Fru- 
mari's  death,  when  the  Sueri,  split  up  into  various 
parties,  were  making  the  best  head  they  ooold 
against  the  allied  Goths  and  Pronncials.  The 
period  was  ended  in  460  by  the  death  of  Frnmari 
jpid  by  the  renewal  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Sneri  and  Goths,  which  alone  enabled  the  Sueri 
to  keep  down  the  proTindals  of  Gallida.  (Idatius, 
apod  £^,  Sagr.ir. ;  Isid.  EitL  Sutvontm,  id.  Ti. ; 
Dahn,  t.  565.)  pi.  A.  W.] 

FBATEB,  bishop  of  Genera,  said  to  hare 
attended  the  council  of  Milan,  AJ).  347,  and  died 
361.    {OaiL  ChritL  zri.  369.)  [R.  T.  &] 

FBATEBNUS.  The  name  occurs  among  the 
4gnatures  to  the  epistle  of  the  bishops  of  Gaul 
to  Leo  the  Great,  aj>.  451 ;  and  the  lists  of  the 
•ee  of  Glandire  identify  him  as  bishop  of  that 
place  iOalL  CkrisL  iU.  1236).  [R.  T.  S.] 

FBATERKUS,  bishop  of  Anxerre.  Gams 
(JStr.  Bpim,  501)  says  he  was  consecrated  Sept. 
M,  kJK  448,  and  slain  by  the  Huns  in  Sept.  ▲.D. 
451.  This  supposes  him  to  hare  immediately 
— cceeded  St.  Germanus,  but  Tillemont  {M^m,  xr. 
36,  838, 839)  while  shewing  that  the  chronology 
•f  the  period  is  rery  difficult,  thinks  that  Alodins 
sncceeded  St.  <3ermanus,  and  that,  after  Alodius 
4ied  in  482,  there  was  a  racancy  for  ten  years ; 
then  Fratemns  was  appointed,  and  his  death 
took  place  at  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  on  the 
d*y  of  his  consecration.  The  Qallia  Christiana 
(xiL  266)  and  ouny  martyrologies  say  he  was 
BMityred,  but  the  Bollandists  do  not  state  this. 
{Acta  88.  22  Sept.  riiL  18S-138;  see  also 
Jul.  H,  670,  rlL  280.)  fJ.  G.] 

FRATBBNU8  L  and  IL,  bishops  of  Langres 
•n  the  4th  or  5th  century.  (fiaU.  Ckritt,  ir. 
il6.)  [R.  T.  S.] 
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FBAYITTA  (Fliyita,  Fultianub,  Phra- 
▼xriAi,  or  PhraitaiX  2drd  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople A.D.  489,  between  Aeadus  and  £uphemius. 
Eragrins,  Theophanes,  and  Liberatus  Diaoonns 
are  rery  short  in  their  aooount  of  him;  the 
priacipal  authority  is  Nieephorus  Ckllistus.  He 
relates  that  on  the  death  of  Aoadus,  the  emperor 
Zeno  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  great  ehuixh  of 
Crastantinople  two  sheets  of  paper.  One  was 
bbiik ;  the  other  contained  a  written  supplication 
ta  Almighty  God  that  He  would  deiga  to  send  an 


angel  to  inscribe  on  the  blank  sheet  the  name  of 
him  whom  he  wished  to  be  raised  to  the  patriar* 
chal  throne.  A  fast  of  forty  days  was  pro- 
claimed, and  all  were  exhorted  to  pray  earnestly 
for  a  farourable  issue.  The  church  was  giren 
into  the  custody  of  a  confidential  eunuch,  the 
imperial  chamberlain,  and  the  imperial  smI  was 
set  on  the  casket  in  which  the  papers  lay. 
There  was  a  presbyter  named  Fraritta  in  charge 
of  the  church  of  St.  Thecla,  in  one  of  tha 
suburbs  of  the  city.  He  appears  to  hare  been 
a  Goth ;  at  anr  rate,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eentury,  a  €h>tk  of  that  name  was  consul  and 
eommander^in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  East. 
Fired  with  the  ambition  of  leaping  into  so 
magnificent  a  position  at  one  bound,  he  sounded 
the  integrity  of  the  eunuch.  Finding  him  access- 
ible to  gold,  he  paid  him  large  sums,  and  made 
him  large  promises  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  write  his  name  on  the  blank  sheet,  and 
seal  up  the  casket  afVesh  with  the  imperial 
signet.  At  the  end  of  the  forty  days  the  casket 
was  opened ;  the  name  of  the  presbyter  of  St. 
Thecla  was  fbund;  the  emperor  and  the  re- 
ligious world  of  Constantinople  rejoiced  at  the 
Dirine  interposition  ;  and  amid  nnirersal  accla- 
mations Fraritta  mounted  the  chair  of  Gregory 
Naxiansen  and  of  Chrysostom.  But  his  abomi- 
nable wickedness  was  not  to  remain  h^  Death 
spoilt  his  calculations ;  within  four  months  he 
had  breathed  his  last,  and  the  powerful  eunuch 
was  pressing  his  executors  for  the  promised  gold. 
Unable  and  unwilling  to  discharge  so  scandslouk 
a  debt,  they  fled  to  the  emperor,  and  rereaJed 
the  odious  tale.  Zeno  was  at  first  dumb  with 
amassment ;  but  though  Fraritta  was  dead,  the 
fraudulent  forger  remained  to  expiate  his 
crime :  he  was  turned  out  of  all  his  employ- 
ments and  driren  from  the  dtr.  Zeno,  ashamed 
of  his  fiUlure,  entrusted  the  election  of  the  new 
patriarch  to  the  clergy. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Nieephorus  Callistas. 
In  the  correspondence  between  Zeno,  Fraritta, 
and  pope  Felix  on  the  subject  of  the  appointment 
no  trace  is  to  be  found  of  such  a  story.  The 
fiu;t  that  the  replies  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  extol 
the  pietr  of  his  most  glorious  son  the  emperor, 
and  exhibit  delight  that  so  holy  a  person 
Fraritta  had  been  from  his  childhood  diosen 
by  God  to  fill  the  see,  cannot  be  construed  into 
an  allosion  to  so  remarkable  a  mode  of  episcopa'. 
election.  It  is  true  that  Fraritta  shewed 
peculiar  anxiety  to  secure  the  acqulesoenee  of 
the  Western  patriarch  in  his  deration,  and 
reftued  to  ascend  the  racant  throne  without  his 
acquiescence ;  but  there  would  be  reason  enough 
for  that  in  the  uncertain  character  of  the  times, 
the  former  banishment  of  his  patron  Zeno,  and 
his  own  recent  obscurity. 

To  strict  theologians  Fraritta  must  hare  been 
a  strange  enigma ;  for  at  one  and  the  same  time 
he  wrote  letters  to  Peter  Mongus  asking  for  his 
communion,  and  the  synodid  to  pope  Felix 
begging  his  sanction  and  co-operation.  To  shew 
an  earnest  of  good  intentions,  this  document 
was  carried  to  Rome  with  another  from  the 
emperor,  by  the  catholic  monks  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  had  always  kept  distinctlr  separate 
flrom  Acacius  the  late  patriarch,  and  bis  friend 
Mongus.  The  acoompaaying  letter  of  Zeno 
demonstrated  great  amotion  for  Fraritta;  he 
had  ^U  laboured  lor  his  appointment,  becausa 
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he  thought  him  wonhj  of  the  dignity ;  and  to 
restore  peace  to  the  chnrches  and  unity  to  the 
faith. 

Pope  Felix  was  delighted  with  the  letters,  and 
had  that  of  the  emperor  read  aloud  in  presence 
of  the  deputation  and  of  all  the  clergy  o(  Rome, 
who  repeatedly  expressed  loud  approvaL  When 
the  pope  however  wished  the  monks  from  Con- 
stantinople to  engage  for  the  rejection  of  the 
names  of  Acacius  and  Mongus  from  the  diptychs, 
they  replied  that  they  had  no  instructions  on 
the  point.  Felix  therefore  hastened  to  write  to 
Zeno  and  Fraritta,  disclaiming  authority,  but 
beseuching  them  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  Be- 
fore his  letter  reached  Constantinople,  Fravitta 
was  no  more. 

Felix  wrote  also  to  Thalassius  and  other 
abbats  of  Constantinople  forbidding  them  from 
communicating  with  their  bishop  until  they 
should  be  authorized  by  the  see  of  Rome.  This 
was  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  disclaimers  of 
the  letters  to  Zeno  and  Fraritta.  The  joy  of  the 
pope,  moderate  as  it  must  have  been  by  this 
time,  was  altogether  destroyed  by  the  arriTal  at 
Rome  of  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Fraritta  had 
sent  to  Mongus.  Directly  contrary  in  tenor  to 
that  which  Felix  had  reoeired,  this  document 
actually  denied  all  communion  with  Rome. 
The  deputation  of  monks  had  not  yet  left  for 
Constantinople,  but  the  pope  would  not  hear  a 
word  more  from  thmn.  Whether  Fraritta 
obtained  his  chair  by  the  dishonourable  means 
recorded  by  Nioephorus  Callistus  or  not,  he 
stands  disgraced  by  this  duplicity.  (Miceph. 
Callist.  xtL  19.  Pat.  Graec  cxItu.  §  684,  p. 
152 ;  Joann.  Zonar.  Annal.  xiv.  iiL  Patr.  Oraec 
cxxxiy.  §  53,  p.  1214 ;  Uberat.  Diac  Brev.  xriii. 
Patr.  Lat.  Ixriil ;  Felicis  Pap.  Epist,  xii.  and  xiiL 
Patr.  Lat.  IvHi.  p.  «71 ;  Evagr.  Ui.  23.  Patr. 
Oraec  IxxxtL  part  2;  TheopL  C^ronogr,  114. 
Patr.  Graec  cyiii.  p.  324.)  [W.  M.  S.] 

FBEABDUS,  reduse,  near  Nantes.  (Usu- 
ardus,  Mart,  Aug.  1.)  [J.  G.] 

FREDEBEBTUS,  twelfth  bishop  of  Angou- 
Ume,  succeeding  Damatius  or  Tomianus,  and 
followed  by  Launus  I.,  in  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century.  He  is  said  to  hare  obtained  the  con- 
cession of  a  charter  fh>m  king  Pippin.  (Gail, 
Christ.  IL  982 ;  Gams,  Series  Epiac  490.) 

[S.A.B.] 

FBEDEOAND  (Frxdeoaitdis),  commemo- 
rated July  17.  He  was  one  of  the  Irish  mis- 
sionaries who  followed  St.  Fursey  into  Gaul,  and 
he  built  his  monastery  upon  the  Sambre ;  it  is  now 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  and  stands  two  miles 
from  Namur.  He  was  also  held  in  special  honour 
at  Tunrinum  or  Dome,  near  Antwerp,  as  he  is 
said  by  Hiraeus  to  have  died  and  been  first 
buried  there.  (Colgan,  Acta  88,  51  n.  \  96,  c  6, 
292,  c  13,  299  n.  >';  Lanigan,  Eod,  Hist.  Ir, 
li.  462.)  Dempster  (ffiet.  Eod.  Oent,  Scat, 
i.  281-2)  has  compiled  a  short  notice  of  St. 
Fridegandis,  mostly  from  continental  sources, 
attributes  to  his  pen  HomUiae  de  8ancti8y  lib.  i. 
and  says  he  flourished  about  ▲.D.  600  or  656. 
(Tanner,  BibL  298.)  [J.  G.] 

FBEDEOABIUS.  The  name  assigned  to  a 
chronicler,  whose  chief  claim  to  attention  arises 
from  hii  takins  up  the  history  of  France  and 
Siurganaj  at  tha  point  where  it  is  left  by  St. 
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Gregory  of  Tours  [Gbegorivb  TubohekbisI  tad 
continuing  it  to  A.i>.  641,  with  some  meiatoUL 
notice  of  events  of  his  own  time  occurring  as 
late  as  A.D.  656-658.  The  chronicler  is  dis* 
tinguished  from  others  of  his  name  by  the  sur- 
name SchoUuticus. 

Authorities, — (1)  His  own  work,  for  which 
see  below;  (2)  Adrien  de  Valois,  Gesta  JVwh 
oontm,  lib.  xv.  Paris,  1646;  (3)  Fabridus,  Bi^ 
bliotheoa  mediae  et  mfimae  Aetatis,  DiscnasioDB' 
on  this  writer  may  also  be  found  in  the  pre&oe 
by  Dom.  Ruinart  to  his  edition  of  Gregory  of 
Tours  and  FrM^re  (Paria,  1699);  in  the 
notice  prefixed  by  M.  Guizot  to  his  translati<»i  of 
Fr^^gaire,  and  in  the  article  "  Frti^gaire,"  seem- 
ingly from  the  pen  of  H.  Guadet,  in  the  Ncandk 
Biographie  g^h&ale  (Paris,  Didot,  1856). 

Life. — Of  the  career  of  this  annalist  we  are 
wholly  ignorant.  Inasmuch  as  the  only  original 
portion  of  his  writings  is  all  but  exclusrrely 
occupied  with  Burgumiy,  the  very  chronology 
being  marked  by  the  reigns  of  Burgundian 
kings,  it  is  naturally  infernd  that  he  was  an 
inhabitant  of  that  realm.  Adrien  de  Valoia 
(better  known  by  his  Latinized  title  of  A. 
Valesius)  fixed  upon  Arenches  as  his  birth-place^ 
and  maintained  that  he  had  found  the  name 
Fredegarius  assigned  to  the  chronicler  in  an 
andent  numuscript.  The  eridenoe  for  these 
statements  seems  but  slight.  D.  Ruinart  yainly 
sought  the  name,  but  as  it  had  already  been 

5iTen  to  our  author  by  Marqnard  Freher  aikd 
oseph  Scaliger,  it  will  probsbly  be  considered 
as  his  title  for  all  time.  As  Fredegarius  writea 
in  the  tone  of  a  contemporary  concerning  erenta 
which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, we  must  assume  that  he  flourished  at  thai 
period. 

Writings. — ^The  editio  prinoepSj  published  ta 
8to.  at  Basle,  in  1568,  was  printed  as  an  appendii. 
to  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  under  the 
following  title :  Fredegarii  sehotastici  CArsMcen, 
quod  ille,  jvbente  Childibnmdo  oomitie,  Pipim  r*gi9 
patruo,  scripeit.  It  consists  of  fire  books.  Tlie 
first  three  are  a  mere  compilation  fnm  tha 
works  of  Julius  Afncanus,  St.  Jerome,  and  th* 
early  Spanish  chronider,  Idatiua.  The  fourth 
book  is  an  abridgment  of  the  first  six  books  of  the 
history  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours ;  while  the  fifth 
is  an  independent  continuati(m  of  the  work  of 
Gregory.  This  fifth  book  is  naturally  the  onir 
which  has  attracted  attention.  Beatdee  the  Basle 
edition,  that  of  Ruinart,  and  the  translation  by 
Guizot  already  named,  may  be  mentioned  th'a 
transcript  in  the  Lyons  Biblioikeoa  Patnun 
Maxima  (tom.  xL  pp.  815  et  seqq.). 

Fr^^aire  is  strictly  the  chronider  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  historian.  He  gives  a  dry 
summary  of  the  invasions  of  Burgnndv  by  bar- 
barians, of  inundations,  of  the  death  of  a  count 
by  order  of  the  kinff,  without  one  word  of  regret 
at  the  national  calamities,  or  any  hint  whether 
he  regarded  the  death  of  the  chieftain  as  a 
murder  or  a  just  punishment.  He  was  probably 
a  monk.  Certainly  his  point  of  view,  in  the  few 
passages  where  it  is  made  manifest,  is  eodesi- 
asticu.  He  naturally  rejoices  over  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Goths  m>m  Arianism;  and  relates 
with  evident  appreciation  the  boldness  of  St. 
Columbanus  [Coluxbanus]  in  bearing  the 
wrath  of  Brunehild  bv  his  refusal  to  bless  the 
illegitimate  children  of  her  son,  king  Thierri. 
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^  The  sHove  estimate  rill  b«  foatad  confirmed  I 
if  Guixot  (/x.),  who  remarks  on  the  downward 
coara«  of  the  France  of  this  perio<l,  and  also  bf 
Siamendi  in  bit  Histoire  dn  jFVaNfaw  (tome  L 
chap.  iz.).  Sismondi,  though  not  partial  to  St. 
Oregory  of  Tours,  speaks  feelingly  of  the  descent 
experienced  on  turning  firom  his  works  to  those 
of  this  mere  chronicler  of  erents ;  but  in  turn 
efincea  some  gratitude,  when  he  oomes  to  a  later 
geiMcatioa,  which  had  not  even  a  Fredegarius  to 
Hand  down  its  historj.  [J.  Q«  C*] 

FRBDEGUNDIS,  FBEDBGUND,  ori- 
pnally  «  slave  of  Chilperic  L  {(htta  Reg,  Fr.  31), 
became  his  wife  by  supplanting  Audovera.  Whilst 
Chilperic  was  absent  on  an  expedition  against 
the  StexoBs,  Audorera  brought  forth  a  daughter. 
At  Fredegund's  instigation  the  daughter  was 
baptised  before  the  return  of  Chilperic,  and 
^adovera  was  induced  by  Fredegund  to  hold  the 
child  at  the  font,  there^  beoeming  godmother 
to  her  own  daughter.  Chilperic  on  his  return 
lUearded  Audorera,  compelling  her  to  take  the 
reil,  and  took  Fredegund  to  his  bed.  (On  the 
euthetiii  'Ay  of  this  story  t.  Lobeli,  Ortgor  ooii 
Tours*  \,  23,  note.) 

The  pcsition  of  Fredegund  was  little  more 
than  that  of  a  concubine,  one  wife  of  many  (cp. 
Lobeli,  pp.  21  sqq.);  and  in  567  Chilperic,  in 
order  to  hate  a  wife  of  equal  station  and  rank  to 
that  of  his  brother  Sigebert,  married  Brun- 
•Jiilde's  elder  sister,  Galswintha,  daughter  of  the 
Visigothic  king  Athanaglld.  Chilperic  promised 
bis  fiither^in^law  to  discard  his  other  wires. 
But  before  the  year  was  out  Fredegund  recorered 
\er  influence.  Quarrels  arose  between  Fredegund 
.^nd  Galswintha ;  the  unhappy  Oalswintha  thought 
to  be  allowed  to  return  home  If  she  left  her 
treasure  behind.  Chilperic  dtssimulated,  and 
Fredegund  had  her  riral  foully  murdered,  and  a 
isw  days  afterwards  was  openly  married  to 
Chilperic  (Fredeguadim  recepit  in  matrimonioi 
Oreg.  Turon.  ir.  28> 

The  duty  of  rerenging  Galswintha's  death 
doTolred  upon  Sigebert,  her  sister's  husband, 
and  it  would  appear  that  he  and  his  brother 
proceeded  to  take  steps  to  depose  Chilperic,  but 
thnt  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at  by  the 
interrention  of  Quntram,  by  which  the  wrath  of 
Bronehilde  and  Sigebert  was  bought  off  by  the 
presentation  to  brunchilde  of  Galswintha's 
**"  morning-gift  **  of  five  Aquitanian  cities.  (Greg, 
ix.  20;  see  G.  Richtcr,  Asmakt^  d,  Devttchini 
BmchMy  note,  k  a.  567.) 

Bloodthirsty  though  her  contemporaries  were 
(ettch  as  Goiswinda  of  Spain,  Greg.  t«  29,  Austre- 
cbiidis,  Guntram's  wife,  %b.  ▼.  36^  Fredegund 
'imr  exceeded  them  all.  Her  biography  Is  sinlply 
B  history  of  the  murden  she  committed.  She 
•tadied  the  art  of  assassination,  and  was  no  mean 
adept  at  it.  See  her  address  to  the  two  clerks 
whom  she  employed  in  one  of  her  attempts  to 
munler  Childebert.  (Greg.  viii.  29.)  Having 
once  begun  the  policpr  of  getting  rid  of  her 
enemies  by  assassination,  she  did  not  scruple 
to  continue  it  to  the  end.  She  brought  ^bout 
the  deaths  of  her  stepsons  MeroTeus  (r.  14,  19 
a.£)  and  Cloris  (t»  40),  she  made  more  thap  one 
attempt  xm  the  lires  of  Brunchilde  and  Qrun- 
ehUde^s  son  Childebert  (vii.  20,  riii.  29,  x.  18,  abw 
Against  Guntram  Tiii.  43, 18),  and  an  exception- 
Ally  horrible  ^tempt  wilh  her  own  hand  on  her 
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a#ti  datighter  Rigunthis  (ix.  34).  Ai^ordSnr  • 
to  the  0€fta  (c.  35)  she  caused  hei  husband 
Chilperic  to  be  murdered  becatise  Inadvertently 
she  had  discotered  to  him  her  adulterous  inter* 
course  with  (Auderich.  Ldbell  (p.  25,  note) 
doubts  the  truth  of  this  chatge.  Gregory  baa 
not  alluded  to  it|  nor  does  he  ever  mention 
Landerich.  Compare,  howeter,  bk.  vii«  7,  where 
Childebert,  in  demanding  the  surrender  of  Frede* 
gund,  accuses  her  of  this  murder  amongst  others. 

She  crowned  her  wickedness  in  the  eyes  of  her 
contemporaries  by  having  Praetextatus,  bishop  of 
Rouen,  who  had  given  her  mortal  offence  by 
blessing  the  marriage  of  Merovetts  and  Brun* 
childe,  murdered  before  the  altar,  and  by  openly 
poisoning  a  Frank  noble  who  protested  against 
ler  wickedness  (viii.  31,  41). 

But  her  political  assassinations  were  almost 
the  least  horrible  that  she  committed.  Hef 
personal  revenge  was  absolutely  implacable. 
Once  offended,  she  never  rested  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  the  blood  of  her  victim. 
And  her  revenge  was  prompted  by  various 
motives,  indignation  at  affront  or  false  accuse^ 
tion,  as  in  the  case  of  Leudastes,  towards  whom 
she  shewed  the  most  calculating  cold-blooded 
cruelty  (v.  50,  vi.  32) ;  superstition,  as  in  the 
case  of  Hummolus  (ri.  35);  and  lastly,  the 
frantic  rage  of  disappointed  passion  or  baulked 
vengeance  (vil.  20,  v.  19).  No  wonder  that 
Guntram,  her  brother-in-law,  calls  her  ^  an 
enemy  of  God  and  man  "  (ix.  20) ;  and  Gregory 
adds  ''that  she  had  no  fear  of  God  before  hef 
eves  '*  (vii.  15).  Devoid  of  natural  affection  as 
sKe  generally  appeared  to  be  (vi.  23,  cp.  vii.  1\ 
even  she  felt  remorse  for  her  wicked  deeds  when 
she  saw  her  children  dying  before  her  fiice* 
SeiseJ,  Gregory  says,  with  a  tardy  repentance, 
she  addressed  her  husband  thus:  **  Long  hps  the 
divine  mercy  suffered  our  evil  deeds  |  we  have 
been  warned  by  fevers  and  by  other  ills,  but  we 
have  not  repented.  And  now  we  are  to  lose  our 
children,  now  they  die,  slain  by  ibe  tears  of  the 
poor,  the  wailing  of  the  widow,  the  sighs  of  the 
orphan.  We  are  bereft,  and  without  hope,  none 
remains  to  us  for  whom  to  hoard.  -  Do  not  our 
cellars  overflow  with  wine,  our  granaries  with 
com,  our  chests  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones?  And  yet  the  dearest  treasure  we 
possess,  that  we  lose.  Come,  let  us  bum  these 
unjust  taxation  rolls,  let  us  be  content  with  the 
revenue  th4t  satisfied  our  father  Clotaire." 
The  king  hesitated.  **•  What ! "  she  cried,  ^  you 
shrink  t  Follow  me.  Even  though  we  lose  our 
beloved  children  we  shall  at  least  escape  eternal 

Cunishment."    Chilperic  yielded,  the  jrolls  were 
umed,  and  the  tax  remitted  (v.  35«  cp.  also 
X.  11). 

That  she  really  mled  rather  than  Chllperici 
or  that  at  any  rate  she  was  the  moving  spirit  it 
much  political  action  that  was  tiUcen,  is  evidetii 
from  what  has  already  been  narrated  or  referred 
to,  especially  from  the  stories  of  Praetextatus 
and  ^ndastes.  Kor  was  she  without  ^vigour 
and  resources  in  adversitv  as  we)l  ae  la  pro* 
speritjr.  On  the  murder  of  her  husband  she  was 
left  with  her  infiuit  soft  Clotaire,  appaiently 
defienoeless  and  surrounded  by  implacable  and 
unscrupulous  enemiM.  She  took  refiige  and 
sanctuary  at  Paris,  and  was  astute  enough  >o 
place  herself  for  the  moment  under  the  prptec* 
tion  of  Uiuitraniy  the  least  dangerous  o(  hei 
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•aemiM,  Mcaping  bat  onlj  Jott  tctpfaig  tlii 
TeLgaanoe  of  Chridebert.  '*  Let  taj  lord  ooue,** 
sh«  WTott,  **aAid  t«k«  the  kingdom  of  hU 
brotbor.  1  baTO  a  IHtlo  child  that  I  desire  to 
place  in  bis  aras.  For  mjself  I  submit  to  bis 
nde**  (TiL  4-6,  7).  Snbeequentiy  she  bad  to 
retire  to  Rncil  (riL  19),  but  eren  when  her 
fortmie  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  she  still  hoped  to 
£nd  an  escape  for  herself  br  the  murder  of  her 
Ibee  (Wi.  20>.  Later  on  her  capital  was  at 
Toomai,  and  it  was  there  that  in  order  to 
maintaitt  internal  peaee  within  her  realm  she 
caused  three  turbulent  Frankish  cbie&  to  be  mur- 
<*ered  at  her  table  (x.  27).  Apparently  a  lining 
look  place,  Fredegmnd  was  seited,  and  was  to  be 
dleliyered  oter  to  Childebert.  She  contrired, 
howerer,  to  raise  a  counter  revolution  within 
Childeb««t*s  kingdom  in  Champagne,  and  was 
herMlf  tesened.  Again  she  appealed  to  Ountram, 
and  got  him  eoloBUilT  to  preside  at  the  baptism 
•r  Clotaire  (x.  28).  In  593  Guntram  died,  and 
Childebert  became  sole  king  of  the  Franks. 
Clotaire's  kingdom  and  Fredegund's  rule  at  this 
time  appear  to  have  emlurnoed  little  more  than 
tlie  Fristan,  Flemish,  and  Norman  coast  lands,  the 
extreme  noith-west  of  Meustiia  (Bonnell,  AnfSmgt 
S.  karot,  ffmuet,  p.  218).  On  CbiMebert's 
death,  however,  in  596,  Fredegund  seited  Paris, 
Soissons,  and  other  dties  (Fred.  17)  without 
triming  or  dedaration  of  war  (ritu  barbaroX 
and  raraged  the  countrj  aionnd  Soissons,  de- 
feating the  forces  of  Theodebert  and  Theodeiio 
at  Lafisna  (FM.  17).  A  few  months  afeerwarda 
she  died»  in  597,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Germai»> 
4es-Pr^  at  Paris. 

Even  though  she  may  not  have  been  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  it  is  preposterous  to 
attempt  to  exalt  her  in  any  way  into  n  heroine. 
The  eulogy  upon  her  by  Fortvnatus  (Ooarm,  ir.  1) 
may  hare  been  prompted  by  flattery  or  fenr. 
But  apologise  sweb  as  were  made  in  the  last 
century  by  M.  Dreux  du  Radier  (Mfmaire$  Ate- 
torigiut  §to^de$.R0inn  dt  RSgentet  d$  Franee,  vol. 
i  Amsterdam^  1776),  and  in  this  century  by 
Ifden,  can  only  be  maintained,  as  Ldbell  (pp. 
942-4)  has  pointed  out,  at  the  expense  of  the 
authenticity  of  Gregory  or  of  the  character  of 
the  Frankisb  toatiom  Much  relating  to  tiM 
history  of  Fredegnnd  is  to  be  found  in  Thierry's 
SioitB  dm  Ttmp§  m&omitgieim*  (Ti  R.  B.] 

FREDEBI(3U8.    [Fbiobriods.} 

nEDBSINlHXB  (FtesoDCMi^  th*  ftiet 
bishop  of  Braga  after  the  Meoiiab  inTUsiony 
accordfog  to  a  document  eafd  to  haTO  been  dis- 
eovered  in  the  Brnga  archiTus  in  1589  by  Fray 
Geronymo  de  Roman,  who  left  n  MS.  history  of 
the  chnreh  of  Brufa,  ttoiik  whSck  Floret  extracts. 
Thra  document,  vdin  Roman'b  aoeeutit  of  tt 
(Ploren  does  not  seem  to  baTe  seen  it  himself  or 
even  n  copy  of  H),  purported  to  be  a  donation  by 
AlftMo  tha  Chaste  af  certain  parts  of  tbe  dioesB^ 
of  Braga  together  with  Braga  itself  to  Uie 
bisheprfo  of  Lugo  In  exdiangelbr  territory 
taken  fhmi  Lugo  and  given  to  the  new  ch%rM 
of  Ovledo.  (The  Msbopris  df  Oviedb  was  founded 
802-^12,  <Wm8,.  jr.  tf .  ii.  2,  84«.)  The  deed, 
however,  describes  an  -unsmoessiU  attempt  made 
by  Alfonso  L  the  Oitholic  (737-757)  to  restore 
the  see  of  Braga  m  the  person  of  Fridesindus  in 
4he  seventh  year  of  his  reigu,  about  744  there* 


fbbtela. 

ibre.  The  attempt  felled,  says  the  document 
because  of  the  wan  uid  nneertaintles  of  thn 
time,  and  Braga  is  bow  banded  over  to  Lngoi. 
As  feras  Alfonso  L  and  Fridesindus  are  oonesnad, 
the  feet  is  a  priori  possible.  Braga  was  eoe  of 
the  first  towns  deserted  by  the  invaders  nt  the 
time  of  the  Berber  insurrection  [ALfOvn  L\ 
and  Alfenso  may  well  have  cberisbed  the  thjougiet 
of  incorporating  part  of  Gnllida  with  the 
ancient  metropolis  and  strong  town  of  Bmg% 
and  may  then  hnve  Ibund  his  reionrcies  not  eqmJ 
to  the  task  of  re-population  and  defence  against 
snefa  straggling  bands  of  Berbers  as  became  tba 
ancestors  of  the  modem  Maragatos,  near  Astorgn 
and  Leon  [Mabaoatob].  But  the  eoeleeisitical 
history  of  northern  Sjpsin  in  tlw  8th  aai  9tb 
centnriee,  and  indeed  &r  a  good  deal  later,  is  a 
chaos,  through  which,  in  the  prssent  state  of 
information,  it  is  almost  imposdble  to  aee  one's 
way,  and  these  Ovledo  and  Lago  doeunwinte  fere 
spednlly  suspicions^    iEtp.  Bagr.  xv.  168.) 

[M.A.W.] 
FBEDIANU8,  bishop  of  Lncea.   [Fbioiav.] 


FBED0ABIU8,  bishop  of  Acd  ((hmdix) 
after  the  Moorish  invasion,  about  aj)l  720^ 
according  to  Isidore  Pacensis,  who  prasMa  him 
fer  learaing  and  piety,  together  with  ubbah  and 
EvAimro.    (Isld.Pacapud£^^b^.viiL297.) 

[M.  A.  W.I 

FREGfJS,  a  man  of  hxAj  life,  whom  Sk 
Kentigem  found  on  his  death-bed  in  old  ays  at  a 
place  called  Kernncfa,  now  Cameck,  in  thepmisb 
of  St.  Ninian%  Stirlingshire.  After  bis  niow 
death  on  the  following  day,  his  body  was  |uaoed 
on  a  wain  drawn  by  two  untamed  bulls,  brought 
by  them  to  Cathures,  now  Oksgow,  to  a  cemetery 
which  had  been  oonsecrated  by  SL  Ninian,  aa4 
there  buried  by  St.  Kentigem,  who  thus  seeass 
to  have  had  Glasgow  pointed  out  as  bis  dwalimg 
plaoe.  (See  the  legend  in  VUm  &  Ktnftgtrm, 
c  9;  Bfc  Forbee,  Znws  of  88.  Urn.  md  Kmd. 
xliii.  50-2,  178-9,  329;  Skene,  Ml.  8ooL  & 
184.)  [J.  6.} 

I'REHELM,  an  abbat  whose  death  is  note4 
by  Simeon  of  Durham  {M.  E,  B,  663X  under  the 
year  764.  Ks  name  occurs  as  a  prieat  abbat  In 
the  Liber  VOae  IhmelmtntU,  ji.  6k  [S.] 


FBBOTflOlCUND,  an  abbat  In  tbe  diocsse 

of  Worcester,  who  attested  the  act  of  tba  eennsH 
of  aovesbe  In  808.  (Kemble,  CD.  1024; 
Haddan  and  Stubbe,  iiL  546.)  Hli  name,  undse 
the  form  of  Friomund,  is  Iftewise  appended  ta  a 
charterofSM.  (Ci>.218.)  Hi* monaateiy was 
probably  Wes^ury.  [S.] 

FREOTHOKED,  a  priest  of  the  dioeeee  el 
London,  who  attested  tbe  act  of  the  council  of 
Qovesho  in  803.  (Kemble,  €.  D.  MM;  Baddan 
and  Stubbe,  iii.  546.)  [St.] 

FBHOTHUBEKT,  a  priest  of  the  diocsse  el 
Elmham  who  attested  tbe  act  of  the  oouneil  el 
Clovenho  in  803.  (Kemble,  €.  Z>.1024  f  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  iiL  547.)  [S.] 

FRETELA,  a  learned  man,  living  in  (veticm 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Srd  century.  He  is 
known  to  us  by  the  reply  made  bv  St.  Jerome  to 
a  letter  from  him  and  his  collcngue  Sunnias 
fJerorae,  Ep.  106,  ed.  Vail.).  It  is  not  certain 
mnn  Jerome's  expressions  what  tbe  condition  of 
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JUi  cwreipondtnti  waa.  It  might  ipptftf  thtt 
41mt  were,  or  had  been,  militarj  men.  ValUrti 
In  hit  note  fives  reaion  to  think  that  they 
became  Uihope.  [FuTiLAi.]  They  were  diligent 
•tvdcnti  of  SiTifinre,  perhaps  engaged  in  trans- 
lating parts  of  it  for  the  nse  of  the  northern 
tribes.  Finding  that  in  the  psalter,  of  which 
they  had  Jerome's  version  made  at  Rome  in  389, 
there  were  many  things  disagreeing  with  the 
LXX,  they  wrote  to  Jerome  in  the  year  403,  he 
living  then  at  Bethlehem,  to  obtain  an  explana- 
tion of  these  differences.  He  replies  at  fnll 
length,  goinff  throagh  the  whole  list  of  passages 
which  they  had  sent  him.  He  points  out  that 
the  edition  of  the  LXX  called  Kmi^,  which 
ther  and  most  persons  used,  was  fisnlty,  and 
differed  in  many  ways  from  the  other  venions 
given  by  Origen  in  the  Hezapla }  and  that,  when 
Greek  versioM  of  the  Old  Testament  difiered, 
recourse  most  be  had  to  the  Hebrew.  Jerome 
dwells  also  with  delight  on  the  evidence  given 
by  the  letter  of  Fretela  and  Snnnlas  that  even 
nmong  the  Qetae  were  now  found  students  of 
Scripture,  and  that,  while  Oreeoe  preferred  to 
live  on  in  ignorance,  the  hands  of  men  of  the 
north,  which  had  grown  callous  bv  handling  the 
bow,  now  turned  the  pages  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  from  these  ezpresskms  that  Ceillier  and 
others  have  assumed  that  Fretela  and  Sonnias 
soldiers.  [W.  H.  F.] 


FBBYDO  (FsATDO,  Feaido),  ninth  or  tenth 
bishop  of  Spires,  succeeding  Basinus  or  Otho, 
at  the  end  of  the  8th  or  beginning  of  the  9th 
oentory.    {GalLCkntLt.  7 17.)         [S.  A.  B.] 

FEIABDU8,  rednse,  has  his  history  given  as 
a  moral  tale  by  St  Grmry  of  Tours  (  VUae  Pa- 
trum,  c  10,  Patr.  Lat.  UjL  300»  1054  so.).  He 
waa  specially  pious  as  a  youth.  In  manhood  he 
retired  with  an  abbat  Sabandus  (or  Baudus)  and 
a  deaeon  Secundellus,  to  an  island  called  Vindun- 
toom  near  liantea,  where  he  died  and  was  buried. 
Hie  death  is  said  (t6.)  to  have  taken  place  on 
Aug.  I,  ▲.!».  576  or  577,  but  his  feast  was  on 
Aug.  2.  (Usnard.  Mart,  Aug.  I ;  BolL  Acta  SSL 
1  Aug.  156  sq.;  Le  Cointe,  Ana.  jGooC. /Vane  IL 
18S,  P^ris,  1666.)  [J.  O.] 

TRIOOREUB  (FsRxnmnm,  Fbiohor,  Fn- 
CHORiuf,  FRIO0BIU8),  also  eallsd  Hadriahus 
on  the  continent  on  aocount  of  the  harshness  of 
the  Irish  name  to  the  foreign  ear,  was  a  dose 
companion  of  St.  Caidocus,  the  apostle  of  the 
Morini,  and  their  work  is  undistlnffuished. 
[Caidooot.]  He  is  mentioned  with  Gaidoctti  in 
Alcuin's  Vita  B,  RkkarUf  c  1,  aooordfaig  to  one 
reading  (Akain,  0pp.  iL  176,  ed.  Froben). 
Pileorens  became  an  inmate  of  the  monastery 
of  Centttla,  and  was  buried  there  about  tbie 
Middle  of  the  7th  century.  In  the  lOth  his 
tomb  was  prepared  by  abbat  Angilbert,  and  an 
iBscriptioa  placed  on  it,  like  that  on  St.  Caidocus. 
(Harinlfas,  CtnL  Chron.  I  c  6,  iv.  c  S3 ;  BolL 
Acta  8&  31  Mai.  262;  Mabillon,  Ann.  Ben. 
k.D.  615,  627 ;  IVAchery,  8pic  t.  v.  p.  176,  t.  Ti. 
«.  429 ;  aX>>nor,  Epitt.  NwuMp.  149,  228-9.) 

[J.  a.] 

FBIDBGAVpIS.    [FBEDBOAirD.] 

FBIDEGIL8,  priest.    [Frithboiia] 

PRIDEBICUS   (FREDCRICU8,    Pretirxcus, 
f  miCDARioa^  KmiCDERicM),  brother  of  Theodoric 


n..  king  of  the  Visigoths,  amisted  Theoderic  la 
the  murder  of  their  brother,  Thorbmond,  in  A.D. 
452  or  453  (Idatius,  Ckron.  A.D.  453 ;  Dubo% 
Bigt.  CriL  1 1.  iL  c  19$  Baronius,  Ann.  a.  451, 
IL).  He  complained  to  Hilary  bishop  of  Rome, 
through  a  deacon  named  John  of  the  Irregular 
appointment  of  Hermes,  A.D.  462,  to  the  see  of 
Narbonne,  as  related  by  St.  Hilary  fai  Ep.  rii« 
to  Leontius  (Hansl,  Cbnc.  viL  933-4  $  Mlgne,  Pst. 
Ut.  Iviii.  24;  Ceillier.  AtK^nn  $acr€tt  x.  337). 
He  fell  in  battle  against  Aegldius,  the  Roman 
oommander,  about  A.O.  463.  (Bouquet,  BeateS 
dn  Hi6t.  iL  701,  704.)  [J.  O.] 

VBIDEBI0U8,  ion  of  Felectus,  Fava,  or 
Phaeba,  king  of  the  Rngi,  a  Norican  tribe* 
Felectus  (see  Vita  9,  Sever&i  Norioorum  Apotioii 
byEugippius  (Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  IziL  1167  sq.) 
was  a  friend  to  St.  SeVerinus,  but  his  wife  Oisa 
was  i  bitter  enemy,  and  Fridericus  their  son, 
though  anzlottsly  warned  by  the  saint  before  bit 
death,  became  a  riolent  oppressor,  and  a  sacri- 
legious robber.  He  is  said  to  have  been  murdered 
by  another  Frederic,  his  nephew.  (Baronius, 
iaa.  Eod.  482,  487,  488.)  [J.  0.] 

FRIDESIKDUS,  bishop  of  Braga.   [FrbuR 

•tVDUf.] 

FRIDE8WIDA,  8T.  (Frkobbwihoa,  Frb 

DB8WYTHA,  FrkYISB,  FREVIflBB,  FrBWUBB,  FRI 

DnwiDA,  FrtthisswituaX  of  Oxford.  Her 
reputed  period  makes  her  just  contemporary 
with  Bede,  her  birth  being  placed  dr.  650,  end 
her  death  dr.  735 ;  but  she  is  not  mentioned  ill 
Bede,  nor  does  her  n^me  occur  in  the  ifoatcm^n^a 
Hittorioa  Britannioa.  Gosceline,  who  collected 
his  early  English  memdrs  just  atler  the  con* 
quest,  has  none  of  Frideswide.  Tet  at  the 
oonqaest  ndther  her  name  nor  her  foundation 
had  perished.  She  is  named  as  having  been 
bnric4  at  Oxford  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ca^logae 
of  Sainta  printed  in  Hickes'f  Them^vt  (pt  iH. 
p.  120),  and  in  the  Oxfordshire  Xhmnday  the 
canons  of  St.  Frideswide  are  mentioned.  Her 
biography  begins  to  be  written  In  the  twelfth 
oentuiy,  to  which  period  belongs  a  Bodleian 
manuscript  life,  notioed  by  Hardy  (Dm.  Cat 
L  462).  William  of  Malmesbury  too  io  that 
century  gives  an  account  of  her  in  his  Gesta 
PontifuMm  (p.  315,  ed.  HamiltonX  and  fat  his 
0€9ta  Begum  (L  297,  ed.  Hardy)  he  apeaks  of 
her  monastery.  His  story  of  the  saint  has  every 
appearance  of  a  genuine  tradition,  bdng  as 
vague  and  undrcumstantkl  as  might  be  expected 
under  the  drcumstances.  She  was  a  king's 
daughter ;  she  refused  her  hand  to  a  ki^g,  aod 
to  escape  his  importunity  fled  to  Oxford,  the 
suitor  being  smitten  with  blindness  In  attempting 
to  gain  the  town*  There  she  founded  a  monastery, 
ruled  it,  died,  and  was  buried,  and  when  Halmes- 
bory  wrote  her  house  was  still  exlslfaig,  occupied 
by  regular  canons.  Malmeshnrv  &d  about 
1142,  and  wrote  therefore  a  little  before  the 
date  of  the  earliest  recorded  Oxford  professor, 
"Tacsrius.  This  legend  thetjsfofe  wosdd  have  been 
written  just  when  Oxford  University  was  com- 
mencing its  historic  life ;  but  the  legend  gives 
no  hint  of  St.  Frideswide  being  as  yet  connected 
with  Oxford  in  any  tutelary  sense.  la  1180 
occurred  St.  Frideswide's  translation,  afterwardi 
eommenorated  on  Feb.  12.  This  fe  brietly 
recorded  as  an  event  in  the  cbronide  of  Wykei 
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(Gaile,  iu  22),  but  somewhat  drcamttantialljr 
de»:ribed,  though  without  a  date,  by  prior 
I'hilip  of  St.  Frideswide'  s,  whose  manuscript  is 
placed  by  Hardj  (i.  460)  at  about  1200.  The 
translation  was  in  this  instance  a  remoral  of  the 
wfiiicB  from  the  obscure  spot  of  their  original 
interment  in  the  church  (on  the  site  of  the 
present  Christ  Church),  to  a  conspicuous  shrine 
in  the  same,  and  prior  Philip's  statement  must 
be  accepted  as  authentic,  f¥om  his  proximity  to 
the  event.  The  ceremony^  was  evidently  regarded 
as  important.  Wood  understands  from  the 
pricr's  language  that  king  Henry  II.  was  present. 
The  Bollandist  questions  this  interpretation,  and 
the  language  perhaps  admits  some  room  lor 
ouestion;  but  it  is  certain  that  Henry  was  at 
Oxford  in  Jan.  1180.  At  all  events  the  king 
expressly  sanctioned  the  proceedings,  which  were 
witnessed  by  the  archbuhop  and  several  of  the 
bishops  and  nobility.  Wood  states  that  it  was 
from  this  date  that  St.  Frideswide  began  to 
be  regarded  as  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  town 
and  university,  that  her  church  became  the 
mother  church  of  both,  and  that  a  ceremonial 
procession  of  the  municipal  and  academic  bodies 
in  common,  was  made  to  H  on  certain  stated 
occasions  (see  Wood,  Annal$  of  Oxford,  ann. 
1268).  The  significance  of  the  event  of  1180 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  recollected  that 
in  1187  or  thereabouts  is  the  firict  express  men- 
tion, by  Oiraldus  Cambrensis,  of  students  coming 
to  Oxford.  The  anemhlage  of  prelates  and  nobles 
to  create  the  festival  of  Feb.  12  would  indicate 
that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  promote  the 
academic  reputation  of  &e  place.  It  is,  more- 
aver,  at  this  period,  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  that 
historians  have  seen  the  first  revival  of  the 
English  race  and  its  conunencing  amalgamation 
with  the  Norman.  It  may  have  been  a  sign  of 
this  tendency,  and  a  stimulant  of  it,  that  the 
English  youtn  found  a  saint  of  their  own  ancient 
blcNod  distinguished  as  their  patroness  when  they 
flocked  in  to  study  under  the  shadow  of  the  Nor- 
Mian  castle.  Henceforth,  accordingly,  St.  Fridet- 
wide's  tradition  grows  more  definite.  A  fbnr- 
lecnth-centnry  I^nrdowne  manuscript  (Hardy, 
L  462)  names  her  ftther  Dtdan,  her  mother  Sa- 
frida ;  the  suitor  king  is  Algar,  a  Mercian  ;  she 
dies  and  is  buried  at  Thombury,  now  Binsey,  near 
Oxford,  and  her  translation  thence  to  Oxford  takea 
place  400  years  afterwards.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  again  her  story  was  told  by  John  of  Tin- 
mouth,  in  whose  roll  of  Anglo-Saxon  saints  she 
stands  No.  122  (Smith,  Catakigve  of  Cotton  MSS, 

£29),  and  thi*  memoir  waa  adopted  by  Gapgrave. 
ere  likewtee  appear  the  aamea  Didan,  Safrida, 
Algar ;  but  the  burial  and  translation  are  placed 
at  Oxford,  as  they  alto  are  tn  the  traditions 
callected  by  Leland  {CoUsci,  vol.  i.  n.  342),  who 
adds  to  oar  information,  above  eight  centuries 
after  the  event,  that  tiie  pious  woman  who 
taught  Frideswide  to  be  a  saiDt  was  named 
Algiva. 

'  Ottiha  whole,  the  defect  of  early  mention  in 
[cmAntst  with  posterior  and  late  celebrity  need 
6ot  create  any  s«^tc»>n  against  St.  Frideswide. 
Her  celebrity  was  ftctitious,  but  not  her  exist- 
ence. It  is  in  her  favour  that  her  principal 
commemoration  day,  (X.*t.  19,  was  that  of  her 
death,  not  that  of  her  translation.  It  is  also  in 
her  favour  that  through  all  the  Danish  period, 
when  monastic  history  was  blotted  out  of  so 
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many  localities,  Oxford  was  probably  cmc  of  the 
safer  parts  of  England,  and  Prideswide's  fowida^ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  nearly  continuous  as  a 
religious  house  of  some  kind,  an*  preserving  a 
continuous  and  authentic  memonr  of  her. 
Malmesbury  Abbey  too,  where  William  ot 
Malmesbury  wrote,  was  not  a  great  distance  ofl^ 
and  its  history  was  nearly  continuous  &om  the 
heptarchy  downwards,  a  drcumstance  wlidi 
adds  to  the  trustworthiness  of  ;tc  icccrdr ,  and 
this  again  is  in  her  favour. 

St.  Frideswide  had  an  office  in  the  Sarvm 
Breviary,  and  she  occurs  in  our  present  calendar 
(Oct.  19),  but  only  one  church  in  England  oat  of 
Oxford  is  known  to  have  been  dedicated  in  her 
name,  that  of  Frilsham  in  Berkshire.  In  Fiance 
she  was  the  tutelary  saint,  as  St.  Frewisse,  of 
Bomy  in  Artois.  She  also  had  bar  special 
offioea  in  the  Norman  abbey  of  Fontenelle,  out 
of  the  manuscript  legendary  of  whidi  house 
Mabillon  has  contributed  to  her  published  bio- 
graphical literature.  (Mab.  Acta  SS.  0. 8.  B.  iiL 
part  L  p.  524.)  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  in  his  Qilendar 
of  the  AngiiocM  Church,  gives  an  engraving  of 
St.  Frideswide  from  the  EwmgelitieraBn  of 
cardinal  Wolsey.  It  represents  her  carrying  an 
abbatial  staflT,  with  an  ox  crouching  at  her  feet. 

The  Acta  S3.  Boll.  (Oct.  viiL  560  sqq.)  are  very 
full  on  St.  Frideswide,  and  print  some  of  the 
MSS.  noticed  by  Hardy.  See  also  Jfon.  AmqL  n. 
143.  [a  H.] 

FRIBIAK  (Feiodian,  Fhioidijui,  Phsi- 
uan),  of  Lucca,  commemorated  Mar.  18b  Ha 
is  mentioned  by  Qngorj  the  Great  {DiaL  ilL  9). 
For  his  Lucca  episcopate  see  Ughelli,  ItaL  Stc 
i.  794;  Cappelletti,  Le  Chiem  (T Italia,  xr.  497, 
498.  Regarding  this  person  we  have  a  diffi» 
culty  in  obtaining  a  clear  representation.  Colgaa 
{Acta  SS,  633  sq.),  O'Conor  (Her,  ffib,  Scr^  iv. 
124,  125)  and  Ware  (/r.  Antiq,  c.  26X  wholly 
identify  him  with  St.  Flnnhm  (Sept.  10)  wi 
Moville.  [FnririAN  (2).]  Bnt  Lanigan  {Med, 
Hist  Jr,  ii.  c  10,  §  6),  To(M  {SL  Patnok,  102, 
n.,  and  Book  of  Byaum,  Fasc  L  97  s(f.X  and 
Reeves  {Hod,  Ant,  151)  are  of  opinion  thai 
Finniaa  and  Fridian  or  Frigidian  are  entirely  de- 
ferent persons,  whose  histories  are  mixed  up 
together  in  medieval  legend.  The  bishop  ef 
Lucca  may  probably  have  been  an  Irishman, 
and  bom  like  St.  Finnian  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  but  no  account  or  explanation  can  be 
given  of  the  confHuion  in  the  Acts,  Colgan  {wt 
tupra)  gives  two  lives  of  St.  Pridian,  which 
are  allowed  by  him  to  be  ef  kte  compilation 
and  are  of  nearly  the  same  contents.  Accardiag 
to  Calgan's  First  Life  of  St.  FrOiaM,  bbhop  of 
Lacca,  taken  tton  the  office  of  tha  saint  thai 
was  celebrated  at  Lucca,  the  blesMd  Fridiai^ 
**nt  prisci  catholid  tradideront/'  I  clanged  to 
«<Hibemia,  an  islawl  ef  ScoUa,"  aid  was  edn- 
cated  fW»m  infancy  in  the  lava  of  Christ,  andl 
how  to  please  Him.  Ha  was  put  under  Mn- 
gentiua^  who  was  a  bishop  and  tanght  him  tha 
liberal  arU  in  a  city  calUd  Candida.  There 
Mageotius  plotted  against  him,  and  fell  in  his 
own  snares  Grieving  over  his  enemy's  death,  he 
forsook  his  kindred  and  country  (dimisst  gcQte 
et  patrii  sut),  went  into  Hibernia,  and  took  the 
religious  habit  at  a  place  called  MacHle.  Aft«r 
performing  many  miracles  on  the  quick  and  the 
deiid,  he  left  aU  and  went  to  Italy.     In  Tuscany 
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ttkdncranitic  lift,  aiming  always  at  parfto- 

Im,  and  proriag  himself  a  truly  faithfhl  serraat 

Is  Christ.    A*  the  urgent  request  of  the  clergy, 

id  with  the  umseot  of  the  dtiaens,  he  bocanie 

Vub«p  of  Lacca,  where  he  laboured  with  great 

txn  tad  watchfulness  for  twenty-eight  years, 

■dMtasmanycharches.     But  this  J^trtt  Xt/# 

$mi  no  aecouBt  of  his  death  or  of  leaving 

Lseta.     Colgan's  Second  Life  of  8L  FMicm, 

ha^  ef  Lucca,  and  of  the  order  of  the  Canons 

Rrgaisr  of  St.  Augustine,  taken  from  a  MS.  in 

tb  Chntrense  of  Cologne,  goes  orer  almost  the 

ttsit  ground  as  the  6rst,  but  gires  additional 

partinUn  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.    He 

vu  the  son  of  the  great  king  of  Ulster,  whose 

iai»  was  Uhach  (but  Gapgrare  thinks  this  a 

Btttakt,  sad  would  regard  ultach  as  not  a  proper 

•Mat,  but  an  appellative  equivalent    to    **of 

(nster;*Gotgaa,  irf  ei^pra^  pp.  641,  n. ',  649,  c  5, 

Afpeal).    Refusing  his  father's   proposals    of 

■tfrisge,  and  despising  earthly  honours,  he  set 

wt  fcr  Borne,  and  was  honourably  received  by 

pope  Pdagias  (apparently  the  first  of  that  name, 

U).  555-60).     He  afterwards  returned  with 

uaj  gifts  and  relics,  put  himself  under  Mugen- 

tia  at  Candida,  left  that  place  for  the  reason 

pna  above,   and,  forsaking  his    nation    and 

•entry,  took    up   hia  abode    at    Macbile    in 

^eaia.    But  he  went  again  to  Italy,  and  died 

U^  of  Loeca,  in  Tuscany.      His  body   lay 

^uied  ia  the  basilica  of  St.  Vincentius,  tUl  the 

tiBM  of  Charles  and   Pepin,  the  most  serene 

bt^  when  John,  bishop  of  Lucca,  had   the 

ttaaoM  remoTod  and  placed  in  a  splendid  shrine, 

vit&  all  pomp  and  ceremony.     It  is  plain  that 

a  tb«se  two  lives  we  are  in  the  main  upon  a 

p^j  Sootic  track,  and  can  easily  follow  the 

■DBt  as  he  attends  the  ftmous  schools  at  Candida 

Cia  and  Moville,  and  perhaps  pays  a  visit  to 

t^  Coatiaent.      But  the  difficulty  is,  at  the 

oaM  time,  to  identify  Fridian  with  the  founder 

<^  tlM  school  at  Moville,  and  to  give  any  reason- 

Kle  aeeoaat  of  St.  Finnian's  being  made  bishop 

tf  Ueea,  or  of  St.  Fridian's  coming  to  have  such 

*  puelj  Irish  history.      Butler  (Livee  of  the 

&>^  Hi  pp.  352->53),  in  giving  a  short  account 

•f  St  Fridian,  says  hie  was  the  eleventh  bishop 

fr<n  8C  Paalinus  fyunder  of  the  church,  and 

tlat  he  died  ▲.!>.   578,  which  is  the  year  in 

vUeb  the  Ami.    Utt  place  the  death  of  St. 

raoiaa.     But    Uasher   and    Reeves    say    he 

Wished  about  ▲.!>.  570,  and  Colgan  places  his 

^  about  the  year  595.    Tanner  {Bibl.  299) 

xfen  to  lAher  de  Canonibue  and  Ctmonee  B, 

ff^gdiamm  works  still  extant,  but  erroneously 

<ttribit«d  to  St.  FrigidUn.     (Bp.  Forbes,  Kai. 

ijrft  fewii,  463-166  on  •*  Wynnin,"  and  5&  Am. 

«tf  laK.  xUL ;  (Jsaher,  Sod,  Ant.  c.  17,  Wka.  vi. 

412,  lad  lad.  Chron.  A.D.  570;   Lanigan,  Eod, 

/?«t/r.iLc.lO,§6;  Tttdd,  St.  Patrick,  102-5, 

tt^BMkof  Hymme,  fiuc  i.  98-100.)      [J.  G.] 

FBIDOUN  (WnrFKED),  abbat  of  Seckingen, 
«na<oorttcd  March  6.  Of  St  Fridolin,  the 
Tnreller,  and  abbat  of  Seckingen  on  the  Rhine, 
n  bn  a  full  account,  from  the  BoUandisU 
{ida  A&  Mart.  6  torn.  429-40X  and  Colgan 
iJidi  88.  479-9H).  Baring-Oould  (Lives  of  the 
^  March  6,  ill.  91  sq.)  has  a  memoir,  with 
^»&tcacc«  to  the  continental  authorities. 

FridoHa  was  Irish  by  birth,  and  of  noble 
^Hecst)  b«i  we  know  neither  his  familv  nor 
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native  place;  some  would  represent  him  as  the 
son  of  a  Scoto-Irish  king.  In  Ireland  he  was 
ordained  and  taught :  he  sought  for  a  wider  field 
in  France,  and  became  a  member  of  St.  Hilary's 
monastery  at  Poictiers,  where  he  became  abbat, 
and  rebuilt  the  church  of  St.  Hilary,  a  work  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  king  Clodonaeus,  who 
was  either  Clovis  L  (A.D.  481-511),  the  founder 
of  the  Frank  monarchy,  or  Clovis  III.  (▲.D. 
691-695).  After  depositing  part  of  the  body  of 
St.  Hilary  In  its  new  tomb,  he  took  the  relics  he 
had  reserved  for  himself,  aind  went  as  fiir  as  the 
banks  of  the  Moselle,  where  he  founded  the 
monastery  of  Helera.  Be  next  built  a  church 
amid  the  Vosges  mountaina,  which  was  called, 
from  its  dedication,  Hilariacum,  and  afterwards 
known  as  the  monastery  of  St.  Nabor.  Thenoe 
he  went  to  Strasburg,  and  Coire  in  the  Grisonsy 
atnd  finally  settled  at  Seckingen  on  an  island  in 
the  Rhine  above  Basle.  In  this  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  circle  of  churches  dedicated  ta  St. 
Hilary  and  St.  Fridolin,  which  seems  to  attest 
the  historical  reality  of  his  work  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Christian  enterprise.  He  was  at  first 
received  at  Seckingen  with  the  utmost  rudeness 
by  the  Inhabitants,  but  obtaining  a  grant  of  the 
island  from  the  king  he  built  a  church  and  a 
double  monastery,  according  to  the  Celtic  custom 
(first  one  part  for  males,  and  then  one  for 
females),  which  was  endowed  by  Urso,  a  noble- 
man of  Qlarus,  a  town  and  canton  in  the  east  of 
Switierland.  There  he  died,  and  his  feast  Is 
March  6,  but  the  year  and  even  century  of  hia 
death  are  uncertain.  [J.  G.] 


FBIDUINUS  (FRiDuaNUs),  addressed  by 
Alcuin  in  Ep.  ccxz.  {Opp,  L  283,  284,  ed.  Froben), 
and  congratulated  on  his  appointment  to  the 
charge  of  a  monastery,  whicn  is  evidently  in  a 
declining  state,  as  be  is  reminded  that  the 
restorer  is  equal  in  merit  to  the  original  founder. 
The  letter  contains  most  excellent  advice  as  to 
purity  of  intention  and  faithfulness  in  work,  but 
there  is  nothing  distinctive  of  locality.  Car- 
men cdxxxii.  (%.  11.  258),  in  elegiac  verse,  is 
addressed  to  Fridudnns,  and  is  full  of  beautiful 
moral  maxims.  Froben  (t&.  i.  285,  ii.  258) 
supposes  that  the  person  under  these  two  forms 
of  name  was  abbat  of  the  monasteries  of  Jarrow 
and  Wearmouth,  and  was  next  after  Eadbaldus. 
But  Raine  (Hist,  and  Ant.  Durham,  U.  1  sq.,  66 
iq.,  Snrt.  Soc)  thinks  that  these  monasteriea 
at  the  close  of  the  8th  century  are  in  total 
obscurity.  (Migne,  Fatr.  Lat.  c  498,  499 ;  ci 
846.)  [J.  G.] 

FBIGDIAN.    [Fridian.] 

FBIGNUALDUS  (Kemble,  Cod.  Dip.  12, 
note,  A.D.  676X  bishop  subscribing  charter  of 
Osric,  king  of  the  Hwiccas,  the  true  reading 
being  probably  Ereenuualdus.    [ErkeiTwald.] 

[C.  H."i 

FRIGTD,  a  nun  of  Hackness,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Bede  (iv.  23)  as  receiving  from  the  nun  Begu 
an  account  of  her  vision  at  the  death  of  St. 
Hilda.  [S.] 

FRISIUS,  June  24,  martyr,  about  ad.  741, 
in  the  province  of  Aquitaine,  celebmted  for 
miracles  upon  epileptics.  {Acta  83.  Doll.  Jua. 
iv.  818.)  [O  T.  S.] 

FRISWIDE,  abbess.    [FRIdgswida.} 
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FBITHBEBT,  bishop.    [Frithobert.] 

FRITHEGIL8  (Fbxdboilb),  a  priest  of  that 
northern  monastery  of  which  Ethel wnlf  wrote 
the  metrical  history.  [E^thblwulp  (2).]  (Acta 
S3,  0. 8.  B,  saec  ir.  pt.  2,  p.  824 ;  compare  L^, 
Vit,  Vunelm,  p.  34.)  [S.] 

FRITHEGITHA  (FiirrHOorrRA),  the  wift 
of  Ethelheard,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
728-739.  in  the  year  736  or  737,  probabir 
the  latter,  »he  renounced  the  world,  and, 
accompaniad  by  Forthere,  bishop  of  Sherborne, 
went  to  Rome,  where  she  probably  died. 
(Of*.  8.  M,  H.  B,  328;  Flor.  Wig.  542; 
H.  Hunt.  727.)  Her  name  is  associated  with 
her  hn&band*s  in  a  grant  to  Glastonbury,  dated 
720  (Keroble,  C.  J).  76;  ifofi.  Aim/U  L  58),  and 
she  is  mentioned  in  the  grant  of  Taunton  to 
Winchester  as  especially  urging  Ethelheard  to 
make  the  gift.    (K.  C  A  1002.)  [S.] 

FRITHEWALD  (FridwoldX  an  ealdorman 
of  Surrey,  who  assisted  St.  Earoonwald  in  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Chertsey.  He  is 
described  as  a  dependent  of  Wulfhere,  king  of 
Mercia  (Kemble,  C,  D.  986,  987),  and  is  said 
to  have  married  Wilburga,  a  daughter  of 
Penda,  and  sister  of  Wulfhere,  by  whom  he 
became  ikther  of  St.  Osyth.  F.  8.  Osith, 
ap.  Surium,  Oct.  7,  £  222;  R.  de  Dioeto  i. 
Ill,  115.  The  Chertsey  Cartmlary  ooataias  a 
charter  of  Frithewald,  bestowing  on  Chertsey 
which  he  describes  as  founded  first  under  king 
Egbert  of  Kent,  300  manentes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  near  the  port  of  London.  The 
charter  is  a  fkbrication  of  no  authority,  its  is 
another  granted  by  Frithewold  and  Enrconwald 
together,  to  the  same  monastery  (K.  C.  2>.  986, 
987),  but  the  tradition  which  connects  him  with 
Chertsey  is  ancient  and  not  inconsistent  with 
probability.  See  Will.  Malmesb.  G,  P.  (ed. 
UamiltonX  p.  143 ;  Flor.  Wig.  M,  H.  B,  535 ; 
Mon.  AngL  i.  422,  426.  [S.] 

FRITHOBERT  (Predbert,  Fridehbertui, 
Friothubkrt,  FRTrHEBRTHT)  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Hexhl^m,  in  the  place  of  Aoca,  the 
friend  of  WilfVid,  on  Sept  8,  a.d.  734  (Symeon, 
Chron,  p.  12 ;  Hie.  of  Hexham,  p.  87).  in  a.d. 
740,  during  the  disgrace  of  Cynewulf  of  Lindis« 
fame,  he  had  the  charge  of  that  see  for  a  rear 
(Symeon,  H,  E,  D.  ii«  2).  There  is  little  more 
known  about  him.  He  died  on  Dec.  23,  a.d. 
766  (Symeon,  Chrm,  p,  22 ;  Rio.  of  Hexham,  p. 
37 ;  /.  8,  C.\  At  the  translation  of  the  Remains 
of  the  saints  of  Hexham  in  A.D.  1 154,  Friihobert*s 
bones  were  discoYered,  with  an  inscription  on 
the  coffer  which  contained  them.  {Memorials  of 
Hexhamy  ed.  Surtees  Soc,  pp.  199-200.)  One  of 
his  teeth  was  among  the  relics  at  Durham. 
{Hist.  Dun,  8cr.  Ties,  app.  p.  427.)         [J.  R.] 

FRITAOWALD,  a  Mercian  monk  to  whom, 
under  the  designation  of  ^  Bonacho  Winfridi 
Episcopi,*'  a  grant  is  made  by  Otthere,  ealdorman  of 
the  Hwiocians,  by  the  leave  of  Ethelred,  king  of 
Mercia.  (Keinble,  C  Z>.  17.)  The  (sharter  is 
either  corrupt  or  spurious.  Bishop  Winfrith  had 
been  deposf'C  In  675,  and  might  have  beeii  still 
alire,  but  the  indiction  given  in  the  date  does 
Udt  «gre«  with  the  year  680.  ^a] 
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FRITHWALD  (Frkdwous  FRrmswoLoy 
FRiTHOwauHis),  succeeded  Pec^lm  as  Uskop 
of  Candida  Casa  or  Whithem  in  A.O.  735  (Flor, 
Wigom.  i.  54>  He  died  in  jld.  764  (Symeoa, 
Chron.  22).  [J.  B.] 

FRITI6IL,  a  queen  of  the  HarOTmaiBi,  st 
the  end  of  the  4th  century.  She  was  so  mach 
iroprasMed  by  what  she  heard  of  the  (^ristiaa 
character  of  St.  Ambrose,  that  she  begged  hisi 
to  send  her  instmction  in  the  ChristiaB  fiutk, 
and  became  a  lealoas  believer.  She  travdled  te 
Milan  to  see  Ambrose,  but  arrired  after  his 
death.     (Panlinus,  VHa  Aadtrm.  §  37.) 

[J.  a  D.] 

FRFTILAS,  bishop  of  Heradea,  and  mttio- 
politan  of  Thrada.  His  name  is  of  Gothic  deri- 
vation and  he  may  hare  been  pombly  the 
Fritilas  or  Fretelas  to  whom  Jermne  wrote  ha 
106th  epistle.  [Fretbla.]  He  atteoded  the 
third  general  council  at  Epbesus,  A-D.  481,  but 
seceded  and  signed  the  protest  against  the  esn- 
demnation  of  Nestorina.  (Muni,  iT.  1269 ;  Le 
Qttiea,  Or,  Chritt,  i.  1107.)  [J.  de  &] 

FR0ARICU6,  bishop  of  Porto  (Fkirtaealf) 
from  about  A.D.  675  to  690,  sigaa  the  acUof  the 
third  council  of  Braga,  and  of  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  councils  of  Toledo.  His 
absence  from  the  tbnrteentb,  which  was  ssbs- 
what  hastily  convened,  inunediately  dfter  the 
termination  of  the  thirteenth,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  some  envoys  from  Rone  [Ebtni, 
Julian],  is  easily  explained  by  tW  distance  of 
his  see  from  Toledo.  {Ewp.  Sagr,  zxi.  30; 
Agnirre-Claulani,  iv.  262,  270,  287, 318.) 

[M.  A.  W.] 

FHODA,  an  abbat  who  atteota  the  gnwt  of 
Ini  to  Mnlmesbory  dated  May  26, 704.  (KembU, 
C,  D.  50.)  p.] 

FBODOBERTUB,  abbat  of  the  MoaasleriDn 
Cellense,  near  Troyea.  His  life,  written  by  s 
monk  of  his  own  monastery,  or  perhsps  by 
Adso  abbat  of  Montdidier,  was  published  by 
Camusa  (Camusatns,  Prompt,  ifaor.  Ant  TWc. 
J>ioec,  1  sq.  Tree  1613);  by  the  Bollaadists 
(Acta  8&  8  Jan.  i.  505);  and  by  MahiUoa  (Ada 
83.  O.&B,  U.  598> 

He  was  bom  at  Troyes  and  adncaled  andcr 
Ragnegisilus  the  bishop  (e.  650).  After  be- 
oomine  a  cleric  ht  went  to  Lnxeuil, '  sad 
was  there  under  abb*t  Wdbert.  After  soan 
years  he  returned  to  Troyes,  and  maaiaed 
under  bishop  Bertoald  (a.  658).  But  buniog 
to  be  free  from  the  worid  and  all  hmaan  cna- 
▼ersati^n,  he  chose  out  a  fitting  place  lor  bis 
purpose,  and  procured  a  mnt  of  it  from  king 
Clovis,  in  a  marsh  which  lay  in  a  suburb  of  thi 
city  of  Troyes.  There  building  this  aMnssttiy, 
ft^iiently  called  Insula  Gennaiaoa  (ake  losala 
Trecensis  and  L'lleX  he  formed  a  school  wkidi 
became  famoua,  and  died  in  the  iime  of  bishop  Abbo 
(666-673).  He  was  commemorated  on  Jan.  & 
In  the  Ute,  be  is  said  to  have  been  a  eonioD- 
porary  of  the  Frtech  kings  Clovis  son  of  Dagobert, 
and  CloUire  his  son,  i>.  dovis  II.  and  CUUin 
ill.  [J- a] 

FBODCItfUKDUS  (Bunmnmct),  twelfth 
bishop  of  Coutanoea,  suooeeding  HofhlMts  t 
Hihienc,  and  followed  by  Will«b*rti>.    Ht  «# 
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tiM  ftmiMtar  of  s  naiuimy,  dedicated  lo  St.Var^T) 
im  his  dMoeee,  m  sppean  from  aa  inaoripiioA  die- 
ooTered  in  the  17th  oenturj,  and  givea  hj 
MabilkNi  in  hit  AnmUei  ad  aa.  677,  a.  Ixivi. 
torn.  L  p.  538.  {CM,  Christ,  zL  866.)  [a  A.  B.] 

FBOiLA  (IX  bidkop  of  MeatoM.  He  eigaed 
t^  acte  ef  the  eighth  coaadl  of  Toledo,  A.D.  653. 
(Floraa,  Eqt,  8i^.  Tii.  860;  Agairre-Catalaai, 
ia  448;  MaaM,  z.  1222.)    [ParduiO 

\JBH,  A»  "•J 

FROILA  (t),  hzother  of  AlfotiBO  I.  (the 

GathoUc)  king  of  Aitarias.     He  ia  mentioned 

br  Sebastian  of  Salamanca  {Eq>,  Soar,  ziiL  481) 

as  having  ihared   in    hie  bvotlierf  t&ooeeifbl 

Ibcays  against  the  Moors,  that  is  to  say,  aooord- 

ing  ta  Proftssor   Doit's  most  iateresting  ez- 

planation  of  this  period  from  Arabic  soaroes 

iEackereMm,  ete.  1 126),  in  his  ezpeditions  over 

that  tract  of  deserted  oonntry  lyiag  between 

the  BBoontainons  distrieU  of  northern  Qallida, 

Astozias,  and  Outabria,  and  the  frontier  line  of 

Coimbia,  Coria,  Talavera,  Toledo,  Guadalajara, 

Tndala  and  Pampelnna,  upon  which  the  Berber 

Insarrectioa  (t  e.  p.  128)  followed  immediately 

by  the  great  fiunine  of  750-755,  had  obliged  the 

inTndcrs  to  &11  back  towards  the  middle  of  the 

8tk  centory.    Alfonso's  and  Froila's  ezpeditions, 

thereiyre,  were  not  ezactlT  Tictoriovs  campaigns, 

aa   the    Christian    chroniclers  represent  them. 

Katlier  the  two  brothen  seem  to  have  ezplored 

th«  abandoned  districts,  to  have  pat  to  death 

what  Mnssnlmans  lamaiaed,  and  to  hare  carried 

hmck  with  them  the  Christians  of  the  deeerted 

towns,  meet  of  whom  had  embraced  Moham- 

BBcdanism  under  the  mle  of  their  conquerors 

(Dozy,  L  e,  from  the  AMkar  AfcM^'aova,  fol.  75  rX 

bmt  who  now  gladly  returned  to  their  old  frdth. 

(Omnes  quoque  Arabes  oocupatores  supradiotarum 

chritatum    interfidens,   Christianos   secum    ad 

Mtiiam   duzit  (Alfonso).     Seb.  Sal  cap.  13.) 

Froila  was  the  frther  of  Aurelins  and  Veremundns 

(Bermudo  L),  both  of  whom  were  among  the 

avceeseors  of  Alfonso  L    (Seb.  SaL  cap.  17,  20.) 

[If.  A.  W.] 
FBOILA  (t)  L  (Fbubla),  king  of  Asturias 
from  759  to  768,  son  of  AlfonM  the  Catholic  iind 
of  Pelayo's  daughter  EnncMnda.*  He  reigned 
aleven  years  with  considerable  success,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Sebastian  of  Salamanca 
(circa  880)  speaks  of  his  many  Tictories  over 
**  the  CordoTan  enemy,  hostem  G'tdttbenmrn,**  and 
especially  mentions  a  battle  at  Pontumio,  in  Qal- 
lida (to  the  north-east  of  Tuy),  where  54,000 
infidels  perished—**  quinquaginta  quatuor  mlllia 
Chaldaeorum  " — a  number  only  to  be  outdone 
by  the  slaughter  at  Covadonga  I  The  MuMulmao 
general  Haumar,  son  of  Aderrahman  Ibn  Hiscan 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  On  this 
defeat,  the  Mohammedan  annalists,  so  far  as  Prof. 
Dozy's  &eckerche$y  toL  i.,  enable  us  to  consult 
them,  are  silent,  although  Ibn  Khaldoum  (Dozy, 
L  c.  p.  101)  speaks  of  Froila's  constantly  increas- 
ing power,  and  of  the  recovery  by  him  of  certain 
important  towns,  in  which  last  particular,  how- 
oTer,  he  appears  to  confuse  him  with  his  father, 
Alfonso  L  Later  on  a  rebellion  of  the  Basques, 
who  had  nerer  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
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•  One  of  the  documents  included  tai  the  Cto«a.ilt6e7cL 
taakes  hhn  the  brother  of  Alft>iiM«L  This  is  a  confusion, 
tovever,  with  the  real  brother  ProUa  (No.  %). 


the  Gothic  kingdom  ibr  long  together  (Dthn,  ▼. 
199),  and  who  were  now  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  new  state,  was  put  down  and  punished.  A 
certain  young  girl,  by  name  Munia  (q.  t.X  among 
the  captives,  rttraotad  froila's  attention.  He 
made  her  hb  wife,  and  she  became  the  mother 
of  Us  £unous  son,  Alfonso  the  Chaste  (Seb.  Sal. 
cap.  16).  Eisturbanoee  arising  in  Gallicia, 
where  the  Sueri  had  nerer  been  wholly  amalga- 
mated (Wittiza  was  probably  sent  by  Bgica  to 
Tuy  in  698  for  the  purpoee  of  keeping  down 
a  disafiected  ooontryX  Froila  devastated  tht 
whole  district,  not  so  efiectually,  however,  as  to 
prevent  another  rising  some  years  later  under 
his  successor  Silo  (Seb.  of  SaL  cap.  16,  18). 
Apparently  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign  he 
miudered  (propria  menu,  says  Sebastian)  his 
brother  Vimaimnus,  **  ob  invidiam  Regni,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Cknm,  AMd,y  while  Sebaatian  U  alto- 
gether silent  as  to  the  cause.  The  murder,  if 
political,  was  not  suooessfbL  In  vain  did  Froila, 
aooording  to  the  13th-century  chfonides,  adopt 
hia  brother's  son  Veremundus  (Rod.  ToL  iv.  6). 
The  purty  of  the  murdered  man  was  not  to  be 
conciliated,  and  Froila  speedily  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  act,  **non  post  mnltum  temporis  talionem 
juste  acdpienaasuisinterfectus  est"  (Seb.  Sal. 
L  &).  He  was  buried  with  his  wifi^  Munia,  at 
Ovatum. 

Froila  appears  to  have  left  an  impresdon  of 
harshness  and  cruelty  upon  his  generation,  which 
has  descended  into  all  subsequent  accounts  of 
his  rdgn.  **  Victorias  egit,"  says  the  unknown 
author  of  the  CKroa.  AlhSd,,  **  scd  asper  moribus 
fttit.  .  .  .  ob  feritatem  mentis  in  Canicaa  inter- 
fbctus  est."  The  monk  of  Silos  (about  1100) 
repeata  the  charge  of  harshness,  without,  how- 
ever mentioning  the  murder  of  Vimaranus.  He 
is  bent  upon  adding  to  most  of  the  particulars 
already  chronicled  the  fact  or  tradition  that 
Froila  checked  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  which 
had  prevailed  under  Wittiza.  '^Iste  imposuit 
finem  Uli  nequissimo  seder!  quod  Wittiza  rez 
inter  Christioolas  sacroeancto  altario  ministrantes 
misere  seminaverat,  sdlicet  ne  Christ!  saoerdotes 
camaUa  coc  jugia  ulterius  sortirentur."  (For  an 
account  of  the  growth  and  intentions  of  the  cleri- 
cal tradition  respecting  Wittiza,  see  art.  under  his 
name.)  Rod.  of  Toledo,  d.  1249,  incorporates  all 
previous  accounts  and  adds  a  wholly  new  detail 
about  Froila,  which,  if  trustworthy,  b  the  most 
important  fhct  in  the  internal  history  of  hb 
reign.  **  He  peopled  Ovetum,"  savs  the  arch- 
bi^op,  ''and  built  there  the  cathedral  church," 
i£,  tiie  church  of  San  Salvador. 

As  &r  as  chronicles  are  concerned,  we  have 
here  the  first  appearance  of  this  statement,  in 
thb  form  at  least.  Lucas  of  Tuy's  earlier 
statement,  **  bte  episcopatum  in  Ovetum  txtant 
tulit  a  Lucensi  dvitate,"  based  upon  the  acts 
of  the  so-called  council  of  Oviedo  in  the  CoU, 
Ovtt,,  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked* 
(^t^.  M  iv.  73.)  Roderic  of  Toledo,  whose  his- 
torian work  b  of  a  high  order  for  hb  time,  spoke 
on  the  authority  of  the  Oviedo  archives,  which, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  had  been 
overhauled,  compiled,  and  to  a  large  eztent 
faldfied  by  Pelayo,  bbhop  of  Oviedo,  from  1101* 
1129.^ 


k  The  fiUBotts  CMba  Oesteasit.  sobm  pert  of  whicb,st 
suy  raUf,  wss  writttn  hy  Wshup  FebyCs  «vn  head,  and 
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li  Appears,  indeed,  vpon  ezsmioAtioii  thst 
Fioils's  oonnezion  with  Oriedo  (beyond  tke  men- 
tion of  his  bnrial  there  by  Sebastian  of  Salamanca) 
rests  apon  a  pririlege  granted  by  Alfonso  the 
Chaste  to  the  ohnreh  of  St.  Salrador  at  Oriedo, 
in  confirmation  of  his  father's  will,  in  which 
Froila  is  spoken  of  as  haring  boilt  and  endowed 
the  churches  of  the  Sarionr  and  of  SS.  Julian 
and  BasiliMa  {Et-p,  8tgr,  zzzriii. ;  Mariana,  ed. 
Valencia,  1787,  iii  511),  and  npon  an  inscription 
n  the  chnroh  of  the  Sarionr  not  now  existing, 
hat  which  was  copied  and  deseribcd  by  Pelayo  of 
Oriedo  in  the  Cod,  Ovet.  before  1129.  (Hnbner, 
itisor.  ffiip,  Chriit.  No.  *d3.)  Both  doonment 
and  inscription  speak  of  a  destmction  and  re- 
bnildmg  of  FroUa's  churches.  **  Moedto,"  says 
the  first  stone  of  the  inscription,  **  hie  ante  istom 
fuisee  altemm,  hoc  eodem  ordine  situm  quod 
prittoeps  oondidit  salratori  domino  supplez  per 
omnia  Froila,"  lie  The  second  stone  speaks  of 
the  destmotion  of  the  older  church  by  the 
pagans,  **  a  gentilibns  decretum  sordibosque  oon- 
taminatum,  and  of  its  restoration  by  Alfonso. 
The  inscription  is  thus  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  donation  in  which  Alfonso,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  **  recuperationem  domns  tuae  "  (the 
donation  is  addressed  to  Christ  in  the  curious 
rhymed  proee  of  the  time,  see  art.  Isidoeub 
Pacrnsis),  confirms  all  that  had  been  granted 
by  his  fiktfaer  to  the  older  church. 

Very  much  might  be  written  on  the  subject  of 
these  two  sources,  which,  ir  genuine,  are  .the 
earliest  certain  reoords  of  the  second  kingdom. 
Hubner  has  plaoed  the  inscription  among  the 
falaae  vei  autptdaet  no  doubt  on  aooount  of  its 
connexion  with  the  too  well-known  Pelayo  of 
Oriedo.  Professor  Doxy,  however,  has  been  able 
to  bring  forward  ftt>m  the  Arabic  side  what 
appears  a  Tery  strong  confirmation  of  the 
genuineness  of  both  these  sources.  For  his  de- 
scription of  the  campaign  of  Hicham  1.  against 
the  Asturian  kingdom,  Si  794,  during  the  reign 
of  Alfonso  the  Chaste,  of  the  capture  of  the 
capital  (which  can  be  no  other  than  Oviedo)  and 
of  the  destruction  of  the  ohurches  of  the  royal 
residence,  wbioh  is  expressly  mentioned  by  the 
Arabic  annalist  Nowairi,  see  his  Mtchirchn^ 
L  c.  vol.  i.  p.  145.  Both  the  capture  of  the 
capital  and  thfc  destruction  of  the  churches  are 
passed  over  in  complete  silence  by  the  Christian 
chroniclers,  who  otherwise  describe  the  campaign. 
The  Oviedo  insoriptloiie,  if  genuine,  would  thus 
furnish  our  only  knowledge  of  the  fact,  fh>m  the 
Christian  side.  In  all  probability,  then,  Froila 
built  two  churches  at  Oviedo,  aiwi  occasionally 

all  of  which  was  oompQed  under  bis  supsrinteixlence, 
plays  sn  tmport&nc  and  oden  mi»le«diiig  part  in  Spantsh 
history.  It  Oiintainsd  uU  the  old«!r  dmmlcles  known  to 
Pslayo.  interpolated  by  him,  as  far  as  the  pott-con^uest 
hiaiorj  ^  ooDcerned  in  thf  lntere»t«  uf  ibe  aee  of  Oticdo, 
tke  ftmooe  division  of  bishoprics  attribut«d  to  Wsoiba, 
in  its  prsMUt  ihape  at  least,  an  explodrd  Ibrgery.  many 
docomenu  n  lating  to  Ovteilo,  4c.  In  Morales'  time  it 
was  still  in  tlie  Oaibedral  Library  of  Oviedo.  Riaco.  bow. 
ever.  »ai(bt  for  it  tbere  in  vain  at  the  end  of  the  last 
oentury,  and  tbere  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  hSd 
dlMppeared  like  so  many  others  of  tbe  fsm<>tis  Oviedo 
MSS.  liOcltiif,  Miirales  took  an  admirable  copy  of  ti 
which  is  now  in  tbe  Madrid  Library,  and  other  copies  are 
known.  (Vnr  Mondes's  fMll  description  of  it,  eztrscred 
fvom  tbe  na06  StMoi  i«e  Eip,  aagr.  xxivUi.}  sf>ealso 
^i«f40S  to  lUfSietfv's  h^mmUi  iXiigodUque*,) 
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Urad  there  0il  the  privilege  abovt  qtMied  AlftoMi^ 
speaks  of  having   been   bom  and  baptixad  At 
(>viedo,  **  quo  solo  natus,  loooque  renatus  extiti  "), 
though  it  was  not  made  the  capital  of  tbe  new 
state,  until  the  reign  of  his  son. 

At  his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  Hmvfa  be 
himself  had  boilt,  as  his  uncle  FafUt  had  ban 
before  him,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Crux.  Tbea 
in  794  and  795  came  the  stoim  <d  the  Mooish 
invasion,  and  Froila's  chnrches  were  either  par* 
tially  or  wholly  destroyed.  (The  foundation  of 
what  U  stUl  eiikiing  of  AlfoiMo's  bnUdings  in 
the  cathedral  may  very  well  be  Froila'*  work.  ' 
If  thb  is  so,  Froila's  feign  marks  an  important 
stage  in  the  history  of  tl^  infimt  kingdom.  Hie 
first  period,  when  the  ref^igees  as  mere  mountaim- 
guerrilleros  maintained  a  precarious  indepen* 
denoe  under  a  warlike  chief^  is  past.  The  reign 
of  Alfonso  the  (Catholic,  and  the  backward  rmsh 
of  the  wave  of  invasibn  which  marked  it,  had 
changed  all  this.  When  Froila  sncoeeda  his 
fkther  a  belt  of  uninhabited  country  divides  tha. 
Christian  ftt>m  the  Moluunmedan  state,  and  the 
Mohammedan  frontier  line,  which  under  Pelayo 
touched  Leon,  runs  now  between  Pamplona  and 
Coimbra.  Sheltered  behind  the  deserted 
plateaux  of  Castillo  as  well  as  by  their  own 
mountains,  the  refugees  of  Pelayo's  .time  begin 
to  develop  a  settled  polity,  threatened,  however, 
on  the  one  side  by  the  Suevian  populatkm  ol 
Oallicia,  and  on  the  other  by  m  turbulent 
Basques.  The  move  inland  ftom  Piavia  and 
(^gas  to  the  site  of  Oviedo,  with  iU  splendid 
natural  capabilities  both  for  defence  and  odtivn- 
tion,  made  by  Froila,  opens  a  new  time  and  pre« 
pares  tbe  way  for  the  more  definite  steps  taken 
by  his  son,  under  whom  the  kings  of  Asturina 
become  kings  of  Oviedo,  to  remain  such  1^11  the 
next  forwscrd  move  is  made  to  Leon,  and  bjr 
whom  ^all  things  vfere  ordered  at  Oviedo  aa 
they  had  been  ordered  at  Toledo,  both  in  tbe 
church  and  in  the  palace."  (Chroti,  AMt$id.  ap. 
Asp.  Sagr,  xiiL  452.)  [For  the  supposed  fint 
foundation  of  Oviedo  itself  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Froila  bv  the  priest  Maximus  and  his  uncle, 
the  abbat  Fromi^an,  see  FnoniSTAif.] 

[k.A.W.] 

FR0ILXJ6A,  the  queen  of  Fafila,  Pelayo'a 
son  and  sucoessor  in  the  kingdom  of  Astnriaa. 
She  was  buried  with  him  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Crux,  near  Caogas  de  Onb  (Seb.  SaL  cap.  12): 
and  her  name  appears  in  the  well-known  inscrip- 
tion still  existing  there.  [Fatila(2).3  At  various 
places  in  the  Asturias,  stones  are  found  roughly 
engraved  with  the  storf  of  Fafila*s  fiital  encoun* 
ter  with  the  bear,  and  in  these  Froiluba  appears 
as  holding  back,  or  saying  forewell  to  her  bus* 
band.  Sandoval  (HUtona  de  lot  (Tmco  Obupot 
p.  91)  and  Florez,  ReynoM  de  EspaMa,  i.  35» 
describe  the  most  ikmous  of  these  stones,  in« 
sorted  in  the  dooHray  of  the  church  of  San 
Pedro  de  Villanueva,  and  which  tradition  sup- 
poses t6  have  been  placed  there  by  Alfonso  1. 
the  (^tholic,  and  Ermesinda,  Fafila's  sister,  in 
memonr  of  his  tnigic  death.  The  Rev.  H.  F. 
Tozer  describes  another  ancient  stone-earring  ol 
the  same  subject  of  Fafila  and  his  Irifo  at  Santa 
Maria  de  Villamayor.  {Qemt,  Mag,  Aueustv 
1865.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

FROI8CLU8  (Fm^iscLUB),  an  Anan,  watf 
made  bishop  of  Torto»a  m  tbt  xooiu  h(  hi*  CithoUd 
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piAactnor  Julian  [JuuAKUSl  bj  the  Ariaa  king 
LeoviftkL  In  589,  howerer,  under  LeoTi|ild*t 
eooTCTted  sncoetsor,  Recnred,  Froiiclos,  witn  the 
ether  Arian  bUhope,  attended  the  fiunooi  third 
eonncil  of  Toledo  and  renounced  his  heresy  in  the 
Mlowlng  form:  '^Fminelnt  in  Christi  nomine 
oritatb  Dertosanae  episcopos  anathematisani 
haerema  Arrianae  dogmata  raperios  damnata, 
6dem  banc  eanctam  catholicam  qoam  in  Ecdetiam 
Gatholieam  reniena  credidi  mann  mea  de  toto 
corde  anbecripei." 

After  the  renunciation  of  the  Arian  bishops  the 
oonndl  proceeded  to  its  work,  and  among  the 
signatures  to  its  decrees  are  found  those  of  the 
two  bishops  of  Huesca,  Julian,  and  Froisdus 
(tire  other  pairs  of  bishops  appear  among  the 
subscriptions).  Julian  signs  first,  as  bishop  of 
Tortoaa ;  **  Froisclus  item  ibi  episcopus,"  follows. 
In  the  year  599  Julian  and  Froisclus  appeared 
at  the  council  of  Barcelona,  and  both  signed  as 
bishops  of  Tortosa,  the  signatures  of  Calahorra 
and  Ampurias  interrening.  It  is  not  known 
which  surrived  the  other.  {En,  8agr,  zlii  81 ; 
Aguirre-Catalani,  iii.  238.)    [UBfUlJ^ 

^M.  A.  W.J 

FR0MI8TAN,  first  abbat  of  the  monasterj 

of  St.  Vincent  at  (Medo,  and  first  discoverer  of 

the  site  of  Oriedo  itself  aooording  to  a  certain 

document,  which  in  Morales'  time  {Viage  SatUo, 

1792,  p.  129),  was  shewn  in  the  libraiy  of  the 

Bonasterj.    (For  the  tezt,  see  Ftp,  ikigr,  zzzrii. 

Append.)  it  is  an  agreement  between  twenty-five 

persona  whose  names  are  given,  headed  by  Mon- 

tanus  presbyter,  and  the  abbat  Fromistan  and 

his  nephew  MaiUnus,  presbyter,  upon  the  subject 

of  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  in  connexion 

with  the  church  of  St.  Vincent,  founded  twenty 

Tears  before  the  agreement  by  Fromistan  and 

Nazimus.      ««It    is    known    to    all,**   say   the 

twenty-five,  **that  this  place  which  they  call 

Oreto,  thou,  Maximus,  didst  first  establish,  and, 

together  wHh  thv  serft,  didst  first  lerel  and 

dear  it  (aplanasti  ilium),  when  it  was  but  a 

mean,  unowned  and  uninhabited  mountain,  and 

afterwards  in  company  with  thy  uncle,  *  Domino 

Fiomistano  Abba,  didst  found  in  the  aforesaid 

place  the  church  of  St.  Vincent,  Levite  and  Mar- 

tjrr  of  Christ.'*    Later  on,  the  twenty-five  sigoa- 

taries  renounce    the  world,  and,   **as    is    the 

custom  of  the  churches,  ti  erudUk)   r^gviae^** 

transfer  themselves  and  their  property  to  the 

nse  and  possession  of  the  church  of  St.  Vincent, 

under  the  rule  of  Fromistan  **  abbati  nostro " 

aad  of  Maximus.     Then  follows,  ^  And  I,  *  Fro- 

micta    Abbas,    who    now    twenty    years    ago, 

together  with  my  nephew  Maximus,  priest,  dls* 

covered  this  mean  and  uninhabited  spot,  and 

founded  the  church  of  St.  Vincent,  and  took 

upon  ut  the  ruU  of  the  Bluaed  Abbat  Benedict 

(to  which  place  also  we  gave  all  our  possessions) 

10  receive  you  to  the  service  of  God,  and  so 

make  confirmation  and  testament  with  you  all 

aod  with  my  nephew  Maximus,  as  that,  &c. ** 

Then  follow  threats  of  excommunication  against 
those  who  shall  at  any  future  time  transgress 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  or  tamper  with  the  pos- 
sissions  of  the  monastery,  and  the  agreement  b 
signed  by  Fromistan  and  Maximiis  on  the  one 
tide,  and  Montanus  on  behalf  of  the  twenty-five 
tnonks  on  the  other,  in  the  era  819  (a.o.  781). 

If  thii  document  is  genuine,  it  is  the  earliest 
hUbrk^l    tdefltioil  of  th^  Benedictine  rule  in 
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Spain  (leaving  out  the  more  than  doubtful 
foundation  charter  of  the  monastery  of  Obona, 
supposed  to  have  been  granted  by  Adelgaster, 
son  of  Silo,  in  the  era  818,  Juet  a  year  earlier 
than  St.  Vincent  of  Oviedo  (£ep.  Sagr.  1.  c 
Append,  v.)  It  is  for  from  universally  aoceptedy 
however,  by  modem  Spanish  critics,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  assign  it  its  proper  place  in  the 
religious  history  of  Spain  nntU  a  more  thorons h 
comparative  investigation  has  been  made  of  the 
early  monastic  charters  of  northern  Spain  than 
has  yet  been  attempted.  [£'sp.  Sagr.  zxzrii. 
108 ;  Ferreraa,  Hiet.  dSepagne,  ed.  lyHermiUy, 
IIL  498 ;  Tepes,  Antonio  de  III.  wend. ;  Dox3r's 
Bechercheif  «c  L  liS,  where  Fromistan  and 
Maximus  are  accepted  without  question  as  the 
first  founders  of  Oviedo,  by  whose  labours  the 
attention  of  Fboila  I.  (q.  v.)  was  called  to  the 
site.  On  the  general  question  of  the  entry 
of  the  Benedictine  rule  into  Spain,  see  art. 
St.  Martin  or  Braoa.]  [M.  A.  W.] 

FRONDflANUB,  brother  of  Branlio  of 
Saragossa,  to  whom  that  bishop  sent  hb  life  of 
San  Millan.    [Emiuanub  (8).J        [M.  A.  W.] 

FR0NIMIUB(1X  bbhopofBesan^on,  related 
in  an  anonymous  life  to  have  completed  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen  in  that  town,  and  estab- 
Ibhed  there  a  coenobium,  obtaining  privileges  for 
it  from  popes  Damasvs  and  Siricius.  If  this 
statement  could  be  relbd  upon,  the  neriod  of 
Fronimius  would  be  the  latter  end  er  the  4th 
century  {OaU,  Chr.  zv.  17>  [R.  T.  S.] 

FBONIHIUB  (8),  5th  bbhop  of  Agde,  suc- 
ceeding Leo,  and  followed  hx  Tigridius,  and  8th 
of  Vence,  succeeding  Deutherius  and  followed 
by  Aurelianus.  He  was  a  native  of  Botfrges,  but 
migrated  into  Septimania,  where  he  found  great 
fovour  with  Leuvani8,the  successor  of  Athaoaglld, 
king  of  the  Vbigoths,  and  was  consecrated  to 
the  see  of  Agde.  But  after  hb  patron's  death 
he  was  accused  by  the  Arian  Leuvichild,  whose 
son  Uermenigild  was  betrothed  to  Ingundia, 
the  daughter  of  Sigebert,  of  attempting  to  poison 
her  mind  against  him  as  a  heretic,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  fiee  frt>m  hb  diocese  to  escape 
assassination.  He  repaired  to  king  Cbilde<» 
bert,  who  made  him  bishop  of  Vence  upon  the 
death  of  Deutherius.  He  subscribed  the 
second  council  of  Micon  in  a.d.  585,  though 
his  see  is  not  appended,  and  died  in  588.  Ore- 
gory  of  Tours,  who  b  the  authority  fur  the  fore- 
going narrative,  also  recounts  how  a  servant  of 
this  bishop  was  cured  of  epilepsy  at  the  tomb 
of  St  Nicetius.  (Oreg.  Tur.  h%8t.  Franc,  ix.  24 ; 
Vitae  Patrum,  cap.  viU.  a.  8 ;  Labbe,  Sacr,  Cone. 
ix.  959,  Flor.  1759-98;  QalL  Chriat.  iii.  1214, 
vL  668.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

FB0NTASIU8,  Jan.  2.  inartyr  in  Gaul  with 
Severinus,Severianus,and  Silanus,  hb9oropanion8. 
They  were  disciples  of  St.  Fronto,  reputed  to 
have  been  appointed  bbhop  of  Vesunna  (after- 
wards Petricorium,  now  P^rigueux)  by  St.  Peter 
himself.  They  were  sent  by  Fronto  to  preach 
the  gospel  among  the  Oauls.  They  were  seixed 
by  the  presideot  Squindo  and  put  to  death  by 
him  in  the  first  persecution  under  Nero.  The 
Bolbndist  says  CUudios  #as  empe^r,  but  then 
Clnudins  wis  one  of  Nero's  names  after  he  wen 
adopted  by  the  emperor  ClatdiUs,  a.d.  50.     Uoii<* 
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veil,  in  Dia^rt,  Cffpriam,  zi  18«  fhewi  how 
doubtful  are  the  ftoriee  of  all  mart jrrdomi  under 
Kero,  except  thoee  which  happened  in  Rome. 
**Aliam  itaque  penecutionem  comminiicantur 
necesse  est,  quaro  illara  cujus  meminit  Tadtua, 
aiquoe  alios  praeterquam  Romae  Christianos  in 
ea  passes  comminiscuntur."  {Acta  S3.  BoU,  Jxn. 
t  79.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FB0NTEIU8,  bishop  of  Keltre.  [Fontbius 
(2).] 

FBONTINIAKU8  (1),  bishop  of  Salona 
(SpalaU)  in  Dalmatia,  c  a.d.  300;  supposed 
u>  harv  suffered  martyrdom  A.D.  303.  (Farlati, 
Illjr.  Sacr,  i.  707.)  [J.  de  a] 

FRONTINIANUS  (S),  bishop  of  Gerona  in 
the  early  part  of  the  tfth  century.  In  the  5th 
century,  owing  to  the  political  troubles  of  the 
country,  the  lack  of  councils  leaves  us  almost 
without  information  as  to  the  succession  of 
bishoprics  all  orer  Spain.  From  the  year  404, 
in  which  the  bbhoprio  of  Gerona  is  mentioned 
by  Innocent  I.  in  his  letter  to  the  synod  of 
Toledo  (Innoc  ep.  3,  cap.  2  in  Patr.  Lat.  zx. 
439  c\  to  the  signature  of  Frontinianus,  at 
the  council  of  Tarragona  in  516  (Mansi,  Tiii. 
544),  we  have  no  record  of  the  see,  which 
must  haTe  been  fought  over  during  all  that 
time  again  and  again  by  Goths,  ^leri,  and 
Provincials.  In  517,  on  the  prayer  of  Fron* 
tinianus,  a  council  was  assembled  at  Gerona, 
which  drew  up  ten  canons  concerning  litur- 
gical and  disciplinary  matters,  for  which  see 
Agoirre-CaUlani,  iiL  129-134 ;  Mansi,  viii.  547  ; 
JCtp.  Sagr.  zlUL  44,  220,  475;  Hefele,  Cbac. 
Geaok.  ii.  655.  [M.  A.  W.] 

FBONTDOANUS  (1),  bishop  of  Ancrra 
towards  the  close  of  the  6th  centvry.  He  had 
preriouslT  been  bishop  of  Salona,  but  had  been 
deposed  for  refusing  to  subscribe  the  oondemn- 
atioQ  of  the  <*  Three  Chapters,"  and  banished  to 
AntinoS  in  the  Thebaid.  In  562  he  was  re- 
called from  exile,  «nd  translated  to  Ancyra 
(Victor.  Tununens.  Ckrm,  a.  a.  562,  Migne,  Patr. 
IxTiii.  961 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  1 455, 456). 
The  next  known  bishop  of  Ancyra  was  Panlus, 
c  A.D.  590.  [T.  W.  D.] 

FBONTINIAKUS  (4X  hishop  of  Salona, 
A.O.  620-638.    (Farlati,  lUyr.  Sacr.  ii.  295.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

FRONTINIAKUB  (6)  was  one  of  the  series 
of  bishops  who  held  the  see  of  Huesca  or  Qsca 
during  its  occupation  by  the  Moors,  and  did  not 
therefore  assume  that  title,  but  styled  themselves 
bishops  of  Aragon,  or  bishops  of  Jaoca  after  that 
town  was  recovered  from  the  Moors.  They 
resided  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Pedro  de  Ciresa 
cr  that  of  St.  Juan  de  la  Pefia.  The  only  infor- 
mation we  have  about  Frontinian  b  derived  from 
the  Life  of  St.  Urbez  or  Urbicins,  who  was  a 
hermit,  and  lived  near  Huesca.  Frontinian  is 
said  to  have  been  devoted  to  St.  Urbez,  to  have 
Arequeutly  visited  him,  And  to  have  been  mira- 
culously cured  by  him  of  a  fever.  He  appears 
to  have  been  bishop  about  a.d.  So2«  (D.  Ayura, 
Fttodaoim  de  Uuiioa,  278,  351.)  [F.  D.] 

FB0NTINU8  (1),  reckoned  the  first  bishop 
of  Florence,  c.  A.D.  56,  and  probably  its  first  in- 
A,*u,ti^  in  the  Christian  faith.    (Ughelli,  ltd. 
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Sacr, Ui.  14;  Cai^wlletti,  U  Ckitm  dT IM.  zvi. 
432.)  [B.  8.  G.] 

FB0NTINU8  (S),  Jovinianist,  cmidemnad  by 
pope  Siricius.  In  Ceillier  (iv.  652)  he  is  called 
Felix  Prontin,  but  the  more  common  form  ia 
Plotinus  and  Prontinus.  Barooius  {Ann,  vi  ann. 
390,  xlvii.  ed.  Theiner)  has  Protinua,  with  tba 
alternative  readings  Pontinus  and  Frontinua. 
(See  also  Patr.  Lat.  xiiL  1171  n.)  [J.  G.] 

FR0NTINU8  (S)  (FboxtiniubX  bish»  mi 
Avignon,  308-324.  He  was  bom  of  an  opuJcot 
family  at  Alba  in  Italy,  beotme  a  pfeebytcr 
at  Romc^  fled  from  the  peraeeBtion  of  Galerins 
into  Gaul  and  aettlad  at  Avinion.  Here  he  led 
a  fvtired  Hfe  for  two  or  three  years,  aal  so 
gained  the  affections  of  the  people  that  be  waa 
unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  Primus  as  bi*h<^ 
This  account  is  stated  by  the  Sammartbani  ta 
rest  on  the  authority  of  the  manuscript  rufisiifii 
of  the  see  of  Avignon  and  Savaro'a  catalogue  of 
the  bishopa.    {GaU.  Ckr.  I  856.)  [C.  H.} 

FBONTINUS  (4)  (Victor.  Tununena.  Cknm, 
ann.  562),  bishop  of  Salona.  [FBDNTUfiAsrct 
(4).]  [T.  W.  D.] 

FB0NT0(1).    That  the  first  bishop  of  P4ri- 

gieuz  was  St.  Proikto  all  the  authorities  agn^. 
ut  all  else,  age,  country,  and  particulars  m  his 
life,  are  uncertain.  There  is,  as  the  Sammartbani 
pithilv  observe,  profound  silence  eonceming  him 
in  all  the  ancient  writers,  long  and  minute 
accounts  of  him  in  the  more  recent.  (Gaff.  CkHtL 
ii.  1446 ;  Tillemont,  MOn.  iv.  502 ;  Gams,  Ser, 
Epi$c  597.)  Usuard's  account  of  him  is  that  he 
was  ordained  a  bishop  at  Rome  by  Si.  Peter, 
along  with  Georgius,  a  presbyter,  who  was 
rais^  from  the  dead  by  the  apostle's  staff^  and 
became  Fronio's  comoanion  in  travel.  Si.  Fronto 
was  the  apostle  of  P^rigueux,  died  in  peace, 
and  was  commemorated  Oct.  25.  (Usuard.  Mart, 
Oct.  25.)  [R.  T.  a] 

FBONTO  (S),  a  member  of  the  Ephesian 
church,  sent  by  that  church  to  meet  toXAnrt  at 
Smyrna  on  his  way  to  Rome.  (Ign.  £p.  ad  Epk, 
8.)  [G.  S.J 


FRONTO  (tX  M.  CORNBLIUa  We  U 
from  Minudus  Felix  (iz.  xxzi.)  that  an  oration 
against  the  Christians  was  published  by  Fronto, 
in  which  the  charge  was  dwelt  on  that  nro- 
miscuous  and  incestuous  intercourse  took  place 
at  the  Christian  meetings.  This  Fronto  is  de* 
scribed  as  a  native  of  (Srta,  and  therefore  may 
be  safely  identified  with  the  tutor  of  Marcuk 
Aurelius,  concerning  whom,  scfe  DicncniABT  Of 
Gbbisk  and  Roman  BioaiiAPBT ;  Teufiel,  GascA. 
der  rdin.  Lit.  730.  No  reference  to  the  Chxutiai»s 
is  found  in  Fronto's  eztant  remaina.        [G.  S.^ 

PRONTO  (4),  FR0NT0NU8,  FRONTO- 
NIU8,  abbat,  is  commemorated  by  Usnard 
(Apr.  14,  ap.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  czziii.  934,  and 
note);  also  by  Ado  {ib,  cztiU.  247),  and  by 
Notker  (ib,  cxxxi.  1065).  The  Bollaadiats 
(Acta  SS,  14  Apr.  iL  201-3)  treat  Ik  8,  fVw- 
Ume  Mate  in  Eremo  UUrienti  m  Aegypt^  S^'^iog 
prefiitory  notes  and  a  Fila,  onctors  ooaevo^  ez 
MS.  et  Rosweido  ill  Vitia  Pairum.  The  same 
lif^  is  given  fi^m  Rcptweyd  by  Soriua  (di  Pr$k 
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B.  158-9),  aad  k  said  to  hurB  been 
•rrittcn  hj  one  who  reoeiTed  Ibe  information 
from  one  of  St.  Fronto's  monks ;  br  tome  it  it 
•ttribnted  to  St.  Jerome,  yet  prolNiUy  only  as  a 
collector  of  lires.  According  to  the  life,  Pronto, 
there  called  Frontonitis,  abhorring  the  common 
lil«  and  seeking  lor  solitude,  gathered  to  him 
■ocDc  brethren  (called  aerenty),  and  led  them 
into  the  Nitrian  desert,  where  they  cnltiTated 
the  ground  and  Itred  in  pions  austerity;  the 
■pedal  trials  of  the  abbat  were  from  the 
brethren  becoming  reatiTC  under  the  monastic 
aorerity.  The  last  clause  of  the  life  says  he 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Antoninus 
the  emperor,  which  would  be  A.D.  151  or  153. 

[J.  0.1 

ntONTO  (iX  priest  of  Malum,  is  said  in  the 
Pernio  S,  TlkiivH  Ancyr.  (BolL  Ada  88, 18  May, 
It.  16a-5;  Ruinart,  Aii€rMtrt,  mkmr,  850-^) 
to  haTO  carried  away  the  body  of  the  martyred 
Theodotus.  He  had  come  to  Anoyra  on  the 
erening  of  the  day  on  which  St.  Theodotus  suf- 
liued,  aikd  by  giving  the  soldiers,  who  were 
watching  the  body,  to  drink  freely  of  the  wine 
with  wluch  his  ass  was  laden,  he  snatched  the 
corpee  while  they  slept,  and  laying  it  on  the 
■as  seat  it  by  a  ssfe  messenger  to  Muum.  This 
was  in  A.D.  303.  Pronto  raised  his  own  wine : 
**  agiicnlturam  enim  exercet  egregius  iste  rir." 

[J.  G.] 

reONTO  (0>,  martyr,  April  16.    [Sara- 

GOtBA,  MaBTTBS  of.] 

FBONTO  (7),  Arian  bishop  of  Nicopolia,  a 
town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Lesser  Armenia. 
He  seems  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  ortho- 
dox party,  and  was  one  of  the  clergy  at  Nicbpolis ; 
but  he  was  won  orer  by  the  Arians,  and  by 
their  assistance  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Hioopolis.  Basil  (Ep,  238,  239,  240)  consoles 
the  clergy  of  Nicopolis  for  the  defection  of  one 
of  their  number,  he  declares  Pronto  to  be  an 
object  of  execration  throughout  the  whole  of 
Armenia,  and  refuses  to  acxnowledge  him  as  a 
bishop  or  to  accept  hb  ordinations ;  (J?j>.  246, 
347)  he  exhorts  the  people  of  Nicopolis  to 
endurance  under  the  trials  and  persecutions 
arising  from  their  bishop's  conduct  and  opinions. 
It  appears  that  Pronto  held  the  see  only  for  a 
brief  period  between  A.D.  372-375  (Patr. 
Grace  xxxil  368 ;  Ceillier,  ilvt  9acr,  iv.  481 ; 
U  Quien,  0.  C.  L  427.)  [L  D.] 

FBONTO  (8),  bishop  of  PhaseUs  in  Lycia, 
pr«*sent  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.n.  451. 
(Le  Quien,  Or.  Chr.  i.  985 ;  Mauki,  tL  1086.) 

[L.b.] 

FBONTO  (9),  bishop  of  Milan,  c  555-566, 
said  to  have  been  ejected  as  a  schismatic.  There 
appears,  however,  a  doubt  whether  any  bishop 
of  Milan  so  named  lived  at  that  date.  If  he 
did,  he  must  have  been  the  successor  of  Vitalis 
and  the  predecessor  of  Auxanius,  which  last 
seems  clearly  to  have  been  elected  A.D.  566. 
(Ughelli,  /to/.  8aer.  iv.  82 ;  Cappelletti,  Lt  Chiese 
^Itai,  xi.  117.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

FBONTO  (10)  appears  in  the  Stri^  Epi9co- 
lomm  of  Game  as  an  archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century,  between 
Antonius  and  Verebulphtts,  but  a  dotibt  is  sug- 
rested  whether  he  and  his  predecessor  should  not 
Sf  ittHbtit^d  iti  the  M  of  Angoullme.    He  is 
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omitted  by  the  authors  of  the  Qallia  ChriMtittna 
(ii.  795).  [S.  A.  B.] 

FBONTONIUS,  seventh  bUhop  of  Anguu- 
lime,  succeeding  Mererius  and  followed  by 
Heraclius.  Before  his  elevation  he  was  sent  by 
Abthonius,  the  predecessor  of  Mererius,  on  a  min- 
sion  to  Sabaudes  bishop  of  Poitiers,  or  Saintes,  to 
ask  that  the  holy  monk.  St.  £parchius,  might  be  at 
liberty  to  make  his  abode  in  the  diocese  of  Angon* 
Hme.  Prontonius  obtained  the  see  of  Angoultoie 
bv  murdering  the  occupant,  Mererins,but  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  his  crime  for  one  year  only  (a  d. 
576-7).  (8,  EporohU  VUa,  s.  4^  BolL  Acta  SS. 
JuL  L  113;  Greg.  Tur.  Miit.  iVone.  v.  37 ;  GaiL 
CkriaL  U.  980, 1452.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

FBOTOONEG,  an  agent  of  Alcuin  in  Gaul, 
mentioned  with  Eanfrigidus.  {Alcum,  Momtm, 
ed.  Jaff$,ep.  16vf.  1710  [C.  H.] 

FBUCTU08A,  Aug.  28,  martvr  at  Antioch 
with  fifteen  others.     {Mart,  AdonJs,  Usuardi.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

FBUCTUOBUS  (!>  martyr,  bishop  of  Tsrra« 
gona  in  the  3rd  century.  The  A^a  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom, and  of  that  of  his  two  deacons,  Eulogius 
and  Angurius,  who  suflbred  with  him,  are  the 
most  ancient  of  Spanish  Acta^  and  are  marked 
by  a  realbtic  simplidtv  which  contrasts  very 
fiivourably  with  the  style  of  many  of  the  Acta 
of  the  Diodetiaa  persecution,  with  theee  of  the 
two  Eulalias  for  instance.  Prudentiua  made  use 
of  them  in  his  hymn  to  the  martyrs  (/Wks 
Tarraoo  Fntottiote' 9e$trii,  etc.,  Peristeph.  vi.), 
and  thev  are  largely  quoted  by  St.  Au|ustine  in 
one  of  his  sermons*  (No.  273,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
xxxviiL).  The  Hieronymian  Jdartyrologies  con- 
fuse both  names  and  place,  but  in  Bede, 
Usuardus,  and  Ado,  they  are  correctly  given, 
as  in  the  general  mass  of  later  martyrologies. 
In  the  fine  10th  century  Satetorale,  from 
the  monastery  of  Cardefla,  mentioned  under 
St.  Ettlalia  of  Barcelona  (q.  v.),  the  Acta  of 
Pructuosus  and  his  companions  are  given  at 
fol.  131-136  (Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS8.  35,  600), 
Acta.  Under  Valerian  and  (}allienus,  in  the  oon- 
sulate  of  Aemilianus  and  BumUs  (ann.  259), 
Aemilianns  Praeses  of  Tarragona,  **  aut  feritatis 
impulsn  aut  imperantis  applausu,**  issued  an  edict 
directed  against  the  Cliriitians,  compelling  all  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Hearing  thiis  the  bishop 
Pructuosus,  together  with  the  whole  church  ofTar- 
ragona,  gave  themselves  to  unceasing  prayer.  One 
night,  alter  Pructuosus  had  retired  to  rest,  four 
apparitoret  appeared  at  his  gate  and  summoned 
him  and  hu  deacons  before  the  Praeses.  He 
roused  his  companions,  they  dressed  hastily  and 
were  led  to  prison.  This  was  Sunday,  and  tney 
remained  in  prison  till  Friday,  enjoying,  how- 
ever, a  certain  amount  of  intercourse  with  the 
brethren  outside.  Pructuosus  oven  baptized  a 
catechumen  within  the  prison.  On  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  Praeses,  a  short  diabgue 
ensued  between  thelnitelires  arid  the  judge,  in 
which  all  three  simply  and  steadfastly  avowed 
their  faith*  Finally  the  Praun  asked  Pmo- 
tuosus  *«  Art  thou  the  bishop  of  the  Christians?^ 
He  answered.  **  I  am."  To  Irhofn  the  Praeses, 
^  Tkon  wast,"  and  he  gave  orders  for  them  to  be 
•eoorged  and  burnt  alive.  On  their  #ay  to  the 
am|>hithMtr«  a  cto#d  bdth  df  Chfistiuns  and 
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heathens^for  Fructaosni  had  made  himielf  ba- 
loved  by  all  alike — •arroanded  them.  Some 
offered  him  a  cup  full  of  an  aromatic  strengthen- 
ing drink.  He  refused,  saying,  *'  It  is  not  yet 
time  to  break  the  fast"— (it  being  Friday,  and 
Un  o'clock,  whereas  the  Friday  fitst  lasted  till 
three).  At  the  gate  of  the  amphitheatre  Fmiy 
tnosns  tamed  and  addressed  the  people.  **  Be  of 
good  cheer,  a  pastor  shall  not  be  wantintj^toyon, 
nor  shall  the  love  and  promise  of  God  £iiil  yov, 
•ither  here  or  hereafter.  For  this  which  you 
behold  is  bat  the  infirmity  of  an  honr."  After 
the  flames  were  kindled,  the  ligatures  binding 
their  hands  were  quickly  burnt ;  then  Fructuosus 
conntetwUmk  memor  fbll  on  his  knees  and  so 
passed  away.  Aft«r  the  martyrdom,  the  thr^ 
appeared  entering  hearen  in  glory  to  two  of  the 
brethren,  and  to  the  daughter  of  Aemilianus, — 
Aemilianns  himself  was  called,  but  was  not  worthy 
to  see.  At  night  the  brethren  came,  collected 
the  relics,  and  (Srided  them  amongst  each  other. 
But  Fructuosus,  appearing  to  several  of  them  in 
a  rision,  warned  them  to  gire  back  the  relics, 
and  to  bury  all  together  in  one  place,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  The  bones  were  buried  in  the 
house  of  Fructuosus,  thenceforward  made  into  a 
church  (quae  deinceps  sacra  fViit),  **sub  altario 
sancto.**  Subsequently  Fructuosus  and  hisdeacons 
appeared  to  Aemilianus  admonishing  and  threaten- 
ing him  <*  terribili  Tisione." 

In  this  account  we  hare  followed  the  Acta 

Srinted  by  Tamayo  in  the  Martyr,  Hisp,  (toL  i, 
Mn.  21)  which  were  taken  (Tamayo  may  be 
believed  on  this  point)  from  a  14th-century 
calendar  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  of 
Astorga.  They  omit  various  important  points 
contained  in  the  Bollandist  Acta  {AA,  8S.  Jan. 
ii.),  which  are  the  same  as  those  printed  by 
Florez.  {ISsp,  Sag.  xzt.).  In  the  Bollandist 
Acta  the  account  of  the  seisure  is  more  minute, 
two  more  apparitors  appear  (called  benefidariiX 
and  the  names  of  two  of  Fructuosus'  congrega- 
tion, wbo  minister  to  him  on  the  way  to  execu- 
tion, are  given.  But  the  most  important 
ominion  is  of  certain  very  striking  words  which 
we  know  to  have  been  contained  in  the  Acta 
used  by  St.  Augustine,  and  which  are  found  in 
the  majority  of  MSS.  On  his  way  to  death  one 
Felix  caught  Fructuosus  bv  the  hand,  and  asked 
him  to  remember  him.  The  bishop  replied,  **  In 
mentem  me  habere  neoesse  est  ecclesiam  catho- 
licam  ab  Oriente  usque  ad  Occidentem  diffbsam." 
For  Augustine's  fine  comments  on  this  passage, 
see  the  sermon  above  quoted.  The  incident 
appears  somewhat  difierently  in  Prudentius : — 

**  Cor  ismento  rigsnt  genss  msdentea 
Gnr  vestri  memcfr  nt  flam  rogatis  f 
Cnncto  pro  popnUs  rogabo  Chrlstam." 

Lesley  supposes  (Pnr/.  m  Minak  Mixtumf  lie. 
no.  210)  that  Fructuosus  had  in  his  mind  ccr^ 
tain  words  of  the  Mista  mnnium  ^  offemUiuin 
as  they  appear  in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy 
Q>.  224,  L  35,  and  at  p.  3,  L  81),  and  brings 
forward  the  speech,  as  one  proof  among  others, 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  Liturgy.  {**  &iclesiam 
sanctam  cathoficam  in  orationibus  in  mente 
habeamus,  ut  eam  Dominus  ti  fide  et  spe  et  cha- 
ritate  propititls  ampliare  dignetur,"  &c)  But  it 
is  of  course  quite  possible,  if  we  are  to  suppose 
any  connexion  between  the  two  passages,  thai 
the  vfjTdii  of  the  Acta  were,  absorbed  into  the 
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Liturgy,  though  Gams  thinks  it  ott  IftdjT 
{KinXengeuch,  von  S^HMmeHj  L  275).  The  Acta 
quoted  by  Angustine  seem  to  have  contained  a 
statement  about  the  age  of  Fructuoaus,  which  is 
not  found  in  any  of  the  printed  copies.  Com- 
paring the  relative  power  of  the  martyrs  and 
the  gods,  and  referring,  of  course,  to  the  mythi- 
cal founder  of  Tarragona,  he  says,  **  Contra 
unum  infirmum  et  trementem  omnibiu  membris 
senem,  quid  valet  Hercules  ?  "  This  would  throw 
the  birth  of  Fructuosus  into  the  2nd  centaryy 
and  b  interesting  as  bearing  upon  the  date  o# 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Tarraco- 
nensis.  Fructuosus  is  the  first  bishop  of  Tanaeo 
whose  name  remains.  In  Hfiboer^s  /naer^pCtsiMt 
ffiap.  Christ  nos.  57,  85,  are  two  inscriptions 
from  Horera  in  Kstremadura,  and  Medina  Sidnoia, 
of  the  6th  and  7  th  centuries  respectively,  coa- 
taining  the  names  of  Fructuosus  and  his  deaooos. 
Their  fisstival  was  on  Jan.  21.  {Etp,  8»jr,  xxv.  9 ; 
Gams,  £.'0.  i.  265.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

FRUCTTUOSUB  (8),  a  person  present  at  tba 
search  for  sacred  books  and  utenrils  in  the  case 
of  Silvanus,  during  the  persecution,  a.iiw  303- 
304.  (Aug.  c.  Oesa  lit  29 ;  Jfon.  VeL  Dom, 
p.  170,  ad.  Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.I 

FRUCTTUOSUB  (S),  bUhop  of  Abxcxm  in 
proconsular  Africa,  present  at  Carth.  Conf. 
A.D.  411.  (Jfofi.  Vet  Don,  p.  408,  ed.  Oberthur.) 

PH  W  PI 

FBUCrrUOSUS  (4),  a  bishop  present  ai  tba 
council  of  Carthage,  ag^tinst  the  Pelagians,  AJX. 
416.    (Aug.  £p.  175.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FBUCrrUOSUB  (§),  bishop  of  Giru  MarccIH 
(Maroeliiana)  in  Numidia,  banished  by  Hunneric, 
A.D.  484.  (Victor.  Vit.  Notitia,  56,  in  Higna, 
Patrol.  Lat.  Iviii. ;  Moroelli,  Africa  Chrigt.  L 
172.)  [L.  D.] 

FBUGTUOSUS  (6),  bishop  of  Emporias 
(Ampurias),  appears  at  the  third  council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  589,  represented  by  his  archpriest 
Galanus.  {Eap,  Sag,  xiiL  269 ;  Aguirre-Catalani, 
iiL  238.)  PL  A.  W.] 

FRUCTU08UB  (7),  bishop  of  Eugubinm 
(Gubbio),  said  to  have  been  consecrated  by 
Benedict  I.  A.D.  577,  and  if  so  was  probably  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Gaudiosna.  Doubts, 
however,  of  his  existence  have  been  expressed. 
(Ughelli,  ftat.  Sac  i.  677 ;  Cappelletti,  Ckiete 

<rnat.  V.  380.)  [R.  a  g.] 

FBUCrrUOSUS  (SX  bishop  of  Lerida  in  633, 
when  his  signature  is  found  among  those  given 
to  the  acts  of  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo.  He 
may  possibly  be  identified  with  the  Fructuosus 
diaoonus  who  signs  the  acts  of  the  conndl  of 
Kgara  in  614  &s  the  representative  '*  Domini  mei 
Gomarelli  episcopi."  (E$p.  Sagr.  xlvi.  105, 106 ; 
Aguirre-Catalani,  iiL  385,  342.)    [PETBim.] 

[M.  A.  W.] 

FBUCTUOSUS  (9),  bishop  of  Bina  (Vina)  in 
the  proconsular  province  of  Africa,  snbecribed 
the  letter  of  his  province  against  the  erroft  ot 
the  Monothelites  to  Paul,  patriardi  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  favoured  their  views,  ▲.D.  646. 
This  letter  tras  read  at  the  first  Lateran  ooundL 
(Mansi,  x.  939 ;  Morcelli,  Africa  Chritt,  i   103.) 
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•    *«U(rrU08U8(10),OT.,bbhopofI)iimiuinV 
■ad  aftcrwardf  of   Braga,  t   famoua  Spftnisli 
saint  of  the  7th  century,  whoM  life  was  written 
akortlj  after  hit  death  bj  St.  Vaierins,  abbat 
of  the  Monaeteriam  Rufianenae  (San  Pedro  de 
Jlontes),    near    Astorga,    one    of    the   honses 
Ibnnded    by  St.    Fructnosns.     The    fether   of 
Froctuoeua  was  a  Gothic  noble  who  bad  led  the 
country's  forces  in  war,  and  who  possessed  lands 
and  flocks  in  the  Vierzo.  (A  monntainons  district 
between     Astorga     and     Lngo^the    Astnrica 
Angosta  and   Lucas  August!    of    the   Romans 
— watered    by    the    Sil    and    its    tributaries, 
and    bounded    to    the   north  by  the  Asturias 
mountains,  and  to  the  south  by  the  plateaux  of 
central  Spain.    It  owes  its  name  to  the  Roman 
town  of  Bergidum,  once  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
trict.) Once  when  going  upon  a  round  of  inspec- 
tion of  his  estates   the  hihm  took   the   boT 
Fmetuostts  with  him,  and  the  child,  struck  with 
the   loneliness   and    beauty    of   the    mountain 
Talley,  inwardly  reiiolred  to  found  a  monastery 
there   when  he  should  have  grown  to   man  s 
estate,  and  the  land  should  be  his.  On  his  father's 
death  he  placed  himself  under  the  teaching  of 
the    neighboiiring   bishop,  Conanthu  (q.  ir.)  of 
Palencia,  as  a  preparation  for  a  hermit's  life. 
Here  marrels  aiready  began  to  surround  him, 
aad  to  point  him  out  as  a  future  saint.    As  soon, 
howerer,  as  he  was  sufficiently  instructed,  he 
left  Palencia  for  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
Vierzo,  founding  his  first  monastery,  the  Mon- 
aaterium  Complutense  (so  called  from  Its  dedica- 
tion to  the  martyrs  of  Complutum,  SB.  Justus 
aad  Pastor),  in  the  *^  narrow  plain  of  emerald 
^een,  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  about  100  it. 
wide,  deeply  sunk   in   the  heart  of  the  wild 
meantains,"  where  stands  the  modem  village  of 
Centpludo.     Without    reserving   anythiag   for 
hiBself,  St.  Fructuoens  gave  up  his  property  to 
tbe  use  of  the  brotherhood,  and  presently  the 
solitary  valley  was  full  of  monks  flocking  thither 
from  all  parts  of  Spam.    One  person  only  saw 
tbe  rising  house  with  envy  and  dissatisfisctien— 
tiM  brother-in-law  of  tbe  saint,  who  had  hoped 
apparently  for  the  inheritance  of  the  sainfs  pro- 
perty, and  now  saw  it  all  given  to  strangers. 
He  aecerdingly  went  to  the  king,  and  petitioned 
that  some  of  the  propertv  of  the  new  monas- 
tery might  be  assigned  to  him  on  the  pretence  of 
using  it  in  some  state  service.    Fructuosus  no 
sooner  heard  of  it  than  he  stripped  the  altars, 
covered  them  with  asbes^  and  wrote  a  letter  ol 
rebuke  and   warning  to  the  delinquent,  who, 
indeed,  speedily  died  witboot  any  heirs  to  enjoy 
tbe  pmefty  he  had  wished  to  plunder.    Slean- 
iphile  the  fame  of  the  saint  grew  day  by  day,  and 
soon  the  nnmbers  of  his  adherents  grew  so  large 
that,  leaving  others  in  charge  of  the  convent,  he 
withdrew  lartlier  into  the  wilderness  in  search 
of  more  nndistcrbed  solitude. 

Near  the  source  of  the  Oca,  a  river  rising 
among  the  heights  of  the  Montes  Aguianas  (or 
AquUatuUftht  Eagle's  Crags),  and  running  thence 
-ipto  the  Sii  below  Ponferrada,  he  founded  his 
second  monastery,  the  Monasterium  Rufianense, 
afterwards  the  nmous  San  Pedro  de  -Montes,  of 
which  hb  biographer  Valerius  was  abbat,  which 
was  restored  in  the  10th  century  by  San 
Oennadio,  and  existed  as  a  monastery  until  the 
general  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  in  the 
present    centnry.    Later   on    he    founded    the 
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Visuniense,  north  of  the  Sil,  among  tbe  Agviar 
mountains,  which  passed  long  afterwards  into 
the  possession  of  the  Cistercian  house  of  Car- 
racedo,  the  Peonense,  on  the  coast  of  Gallioia, 
and  many  others,  whose  names  are  not  given. 
Thus  the  saint,  **  giving  the  last  remains  of  his 
|reat  fortune  to  churches,  to  the  poor,  and  to  tbe 
rreedmea  of  his  house,  penetrated  every  day  into 
great  deserts,  peopling  them  with  monks  by 
means  of  the  convents  which  he  built,  giving 
them  the  wherewithal  of  living  holily,  and  instruct « 
ing  them  for  a  time  by  bis  example.  Then  be 
himself  would  fly  deeper  into  the  rocks  asi 
woods  to  avoid  the  commerct}  cf  m*a,  and  to  be 
known  and  seen  of  God  only."  Once  scape  jadtf- 
daws,  which  bad  been  tamed  in  the  convent, 
found  out  his  retreat,  and  proclaimed  St  by  their 
cries  of  joy.  Again  a  doe,  which  was  purswed  by 
the  hounds,  fled  to  hrm  for  shelter.  The  safnt 
protected  her,  and  the  animal  followed  him 
heme,  and  thenceforward  never  left  him.  When 
the  saint  slept  she  slept  at  his  feet,  when  be 
went  far  away  she  tracked  his  footsteps.  At 
last,  to  the  grief  of  the  saint,  an  ill-disposed 
youth  killed  her.  The  youth  was  seixed  with 
(evtTj  and  nothing  but  the  prayers  of  Fructuos«s 
saved  him  from  death. 

After  this  half  legendary  time  in  the  Vierso 
we  come  to  the  more  public  portion  of  the  saint's 
life.  He  set  out  southwards  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  EulaHa  of  Merida,  and  thence 
to  Serille  and  Cadis.  Near  Cadiv  Fructuosua 
founded  a  monastery  nine  miles  firem  the  sea,  te 
which  monks  flocked  so  abundantly  that  the 
Dus  exercituaot  that  province  complained  to  the 
king  that  there  would  soon  be  no  men  left  for  the 
army.  Hither  came  also  a  noble  lady,  Benedi«ta 
by  name,  who  lived  6rst  in  a  hermitage  bnflt 
tit  her  by  the  saint,  and  became  af^rwards 
the  abbess  of  a  convent  of  eighty  nuns.  Here 
also  Fructuosus  determined  to  end  bis  life  In  tbe 
Holy  Land,  and  he  acoordinglv  chartered  a  vessel 
Ibr  the  voyage.  But  the  king  (Rekesvinth), 
warned  of  his  intention,  and  leering  le^ 
such  a  light  of  sanctity  should  be  lost  to  Spain, 
ordered  that  the  saint  should  be  brovght  before 
him.  When  he  appeared  at  Toledo  the  king 
eompelied  him  to  accept  the  see  and  abbacy  <n 
Dominm,  franded  by  St.  Martin.  Thence^  in 
656,  at  the  tenth  council  of  Toledo,  he  was 
transferred  by  tbe  unanimous  voice  of  tbe 
bishops  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Braga,  in  the 
place  of  the  deposed  l^tamius.  A  question  arose 
ra  tbe  same  council  concerning  the  will  of  the 
deceased  bishop  of  Donrinm,  Rechimir,  which  was 
found  to  contain  prorisions  contrarr  to  tbe 
canons.  For  the  amending  of  these  cianses  the 
counci)  deputed  the  management  of  tbe  wbole 
matter  to  Fructuosus  (Mansi,  xi.  43  b). 

After  bis  elevation  to  the  see  of  BnMga  Frmc- 
tuosus,  still  leading^  the  hermifs  life  of  aosteriCy 
and  alrasgiring,  founded  one  more  nK>nastery  on 
the  road  from  Braga  to  Dumtum  (whicb,  under 
the  nemrof  Sao  Fruetuoso,  and  vnder  Franciscan 
rule,  was  still  existing  in  the  IStb  centnry),  aad 
began  abo^  to  build  various  chvrcfaes.  While 
they  were  building'  he  was  ftrwardly  warned  of 
his  approaching  death,  and,  being  eager  to  lieaTt 
his  work  perfected  and  complete,  he  carried  on 
the  work  of  building,  not  only  by  day  but  by 
night  also,  the  masons  working  by  torchlight 
uiMler  the  saint's  direction.    At  last  the  final 
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touch  was  giren,  and  Um  work  stood  oomptotad* 
Than  Fruetuosus  knew  that  his  last  day  was 
come.  He  told  his  disciples,  who  wept  bitterly, 
while  he  alone  was  joyniL  One  of  them  asked 
him  whether  he  feared  death.  "  No,  indeed,"  he 
answered ;  **  for  thongh  a  sl&aer,  I  am  going  to 
the  presence  of  my  Lord."  They  bore  him  to 
the  diurch,  and  there,  after  he  had  reoeired  the 
penitential  habit,  he  remained  prostrate  before 
the  altar  through  the  daT  and  night.  ^  As  the 
day  dawned  he  lifted  his  arms  in  prayer,  and 
yielded  his  stainless  and  holy  sonl  into  the  hands 
of  God." 

The  preoedinff  aoooont  is  taken  firom  the  life 
by  Valerius,  with  the  exception  of  the  connexion 
of  the  saint  with  the  bishopric  of  Dumium,  and 
of  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  Rechlnier. 
Valerius,  whose  life  was  in  many  points  similar 
to  that  of  Kructunsus,  was,  as  we  hare  said, 
abbat  of  San  Pedro  de  Montes  towards  the  end 
of  the  7th  century,  aid  from  the  onuscula  of  his 
remaining  {Esp,  8agr,  xtI.)  as  well  as  from  bis 
biograpliy  of  the  »>aiat,  we  see  that  he  gathered 
up  many  of  the  local  memories  and  stories  of 
Fruetuosus  remaining  in  the  Vierzo.  He  speaks 
of  intercourse  with  old  pupils  and  senrants  of 
Fruetuosus,  and  for  the  general  story  of  the 
saint's  life  he  says  that  he  was  indebted  to 
Cassian,  abbat  of  San  Fructuoso,  and  the  saint's 
first  disciple,  and  to  the  priests,  Benenatus  and 
Julian,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  jovmcys. 
Our  only  other  sources  of  information  respecUnc 
Fruetuosus  are— (1)  the  acts  of  the  tenth  conncil 
of  Toledo,  or  rather  the  decretum  appended  to 
the  acts,  on  the  subject  of  the  crime,  penitence, 
and  deposition  of  Potamins  (q.  t.),  and  the  snc- 
eession  of  ^*  Teneinbilem  Fructuosum  ecdesiae 
Dnmieasis  episcopum  oonmimni  omnium  noe- 
trorum  electione,  to  the  see  of  Braga ;  (2)  ear- 
tain  apocryphal  poems  attributed  to  the  saint, 
and  addressed  to  Peter,  bishop  of  Narbonne,  to 
the  king  Sisenand,  and  to  an  unnamed  deacon, 
together  with  a  letter,  also  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, addressed  to  Rekesrinth,  oa  the  subject  of 
the  release  of  certain  prisoners  (Etp.  Sagr.  xr. 
152 ;  Tamayo  de  Salasar,  Martyr,  Hitp,  ii.  April 
lt»);  (3)  two  collections  of  rules  bearing  his 
name,  one  of  whidi  was  drawn  up  apparently  for 
the  Monastery  of  Compludo  (Brockie,  CodL  B^. 
i.  208);  and  (4)  the  interesting  letter  firom 
Fruetuosus  to  Braulio  of  Sangossa,  which,  to- 
gether with  Braulio's  reply,  are  found  among 
the  letters  of  that  bishop  (£Sq>.  Sagr,  xxx.  d83> 
The  first  letter,  /Wicfuon'  predtyttri  ad  Broth 
lionetHf  speaks  of  the  lame  of  Braulio,  and  how 
the  news  of  his  lite  and  deeds  **  pleases  our 
humble  ear  amid  the  hoarse  sounding  wares 
of  the  foaming  brine^  of  the  eddying  ocean,  and 
the  unquiet  seas,"  which  looks  as  if  the  letter 
were  written  £rom  that  monastery  on  the 
Gallician  coast,  of  which  we  hear  in  the  life. 
Braulio  is  asked  to  solve  certain  biblical  ques- 
tions (of  a  curioosly  trifling  kind),  and  finally 
Fmetnoa^s  winds  np  with  a  request  for  the  loan 
of  certain  books,  for  serenteen  of  the  Collations  of 
Cassian,  for  the  liTca  of  the  holy  men,  Honontus 
and  Oermanas,  **  Testrique  beatissimi  nori  Aemi- 
liani "  [Emiuanus  (8)],  and  with  a  prayer  for  his 
kindly  remembrance  of  those  "  far  off  and  sunk 
in  the  dark  district  of  the  west,**  who  thus 
address  him.  The  bishop's  letter,  of  much  greater 
length  and  pretensions,  answers  his  questions; 
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which,  howerer,  Braulio  ttdala  Trmetoonm 
might  have  answered  Inr  Kimaelf,  aad  ooatftina 
a  panegyric  on  the  life  sad  work  of  the  aaini. 
As  to  the  books,  the  bishop  is  net  able  to  girv  • 
satisfactory  answer.  Of  some  of  them  he  ham  mo 
duplicates,  others  have  been  taken  out  of  his  cn^ 
board,  and  cannot  be  found  (see  prefhoe  t*  ilia 
VUa  SarncU  Aemiliani,  for  an  interesting  cwrr»> 
spondence  between  this  passage  and  what  ha  there 
says  of  the  loss  of  his  MS.).  But  whca  fouad 
th^  shall  be  sent  to  Fruetuosus. 

nnaily,  Ftuctuosus  is  not  to  talk  despondcatlj 
of  the  proTince  in  which  he  lires,  b«l  is  to  re* 
membor  its  Greek  origin  (**6mecaai  origiaeiD 
sibi    defotdit,"   oonf.    Isid.   Etym.    \x.    %    m 

the  illustrious  men  it  has  brought  forth,  aaeb 
as  Orcwius,  Turribius,  Idatius,  and  Carteiiiia. 
Only  let  him  beware  of  the  renem  of  the 
Priacilliaoiats,  peculiar  to  that  country^  and 
which  has  in  bygone  times  iofeoted  even  a«di 
men  as  the  holy  &osius. 

Various  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  tliear 
letters  as  to  the  youth  of  Fruetuosus  at  the 
time,  and  the  comparative  immaturity  of  hie 
work  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  peaaible 
influence  on  him  of  the  example  of  the  1^  of 
San  M  Ulan  on  the  other.  Tbsre  is  no  iadieatioii 
of  date  in  the  letters,  but  they  must  have  bec» 
written  before  the  year  651,  in  which  Braulio 
died,  and  are  probably  a  good  deal  earlier,  an- 
there  is  no  trace  or  compMat  in  them  of  that 
decay  of  intellectual  power  of  which  Beaolio 
speaks  sorrowfully  elsewhere.  The  dales  of  San 
Fructnoeo's  Ufe  are  quite  unknown.  That  of  hie 
appearance  at  the  tenth  oooacil  of  Toledo,  i* 
656,  is  the  only  fixed  point  GmfiJRrehtmgtaek. 
U.  153-157)  thinks  he  did  not  long  survive  the 
year  660,  which  would  throw  the  period  of  hie 
principal  monastic  activity  hack  to  the  first 
third  of  the  century.  He  was  buried  in  the 
convent  of  San  Fractuoeo,  ncae  Braga,  whence 
his  remains  were  removed  to  Coaipostella  ia  tlie 
12th  centary,  by  the  well-known  ardihishop 
Diego  de  Gehnires.  The  cult  of  the  saiat  begaa 
immediately  after  his  death  (see  condasion  of 
Acta)f  and  in  the  10th  centary  San  Genaadio 
appears  as  the  restorer  or  seooad  founder  of  the 
monastic  system  inaugurated  hv  Fruetuosus  ia 
the  «*  holy  Vierxo."  (Boli.  AA,  88.  Apifl  16,  ii. 
431^36  ?  Mabillon,  AA,  8&  0,8.B,  sacc  iL  581 ; 
Montalemhevt,  ifoMW  de  rOoddmt,  ii.  221  f 
and  for  a  descriptioB  of  the  ]^esent  state  of  the 
Vierxo  and  of  the  rennUns  of  Fruetuoeo's  monas- 
teries, a  paper  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Toxer,  Gtmi, 
Mag.  Fek  1865.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

FBUCrrUOfiUS  (ll),  bishep  ef  Orense(Aaria) 
in  Spain,  said  by  Gams  (Ser.  Episc  53)  to  have 
ruled  fh>m  before  M.l>.  68S  to  693.  He  was  one 
of  the  bishops  present  at  the  fMeenth  council  of 
Toledo,  JklF.  608,  and  signed  the  canons.  (Tejada, 
Coll,  de  Can,  iL  554  b ;  Florex,  Efpa»a  Bvjrada, 
xvii.  46-7.)  [J.  G,] 

FRU0TU8,  aavtys^  Cattlvge,  km.  S5^ 
[Akbto.]  \JL  W.  B,] 

FBTTELA,  a  king  of  Asturiaa.   [Fbmla(3>] 

FRUGIFERUS,  supposed  to  be  the  first  kaowi 
bishop  of  Trieste,  c  524,  of  somewhat  doabtfhl 
authenticity.  <Cappelletti,  Le  Cneae  d  Ttali  , 
viii.  679.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.1 
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FHUIDBERT  (Bed.  t.  24,  append.),  bishop 
of  Hexham.    [K&itbobebt.]  [C.  EJ] 

FBUIDUUALD  (Bed.  t.  S4,  sppend.),  bishop 
ef  Whithenu    [Fbithwald.]  [C.  H.] 

FBUIBOLUS,  bishop  of  Mentesa.  [Fbo- 
iKLua.] 

FBUMABIU8,  Saerian  Icing  of  Spain  from 
eir.  460  to  dr.  463.  He  belongs  to  the  period 
from  456  to  463,  when  the  Sneri  were  straggling 
against  the  allied  Gothic  and  Roman  armies. 
Theodoric  II.,  "who  had  been  the  ally  of  the 
Suerian  king  Bekiar  (448-456)  np  to  456, 
fell  bade  fai  that  jear  upon  the  foedtu  with 
Rone,  which  his  sncoessor  Enric  was  soon  to 
set  aside  altogether.  The  SneTi,  attacked  by 
the  allied  G<^hs  and  ProTincials,  were  hard 
pressed.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign  Rekiar 
was  taken  and  eirecnted,  and  Thec^orio  ap- 
pointed Ainlf  governor  of  the  Suerian  terri- 
tory. In  the  extreme  north-west  of  OalHciay 
koweTei,  a  band  of  Sneri  made  Maldra  king. 
(Idat.  ann.  460.)  A  time  of  great  oonfnsion 
follows^  Maldra,  Ainl^  and  Franta  all  appear 
u  Suerian   kings  between  456  and   460.    In 

459  (?)  Maldia  msde  his  son  Remismund  district- 
king  (Btf^vrAs-l^iu^,  regnlus,  Jord^  c  44),  and  in 
460,  after  Kaldm^i  murder,  we  have  the  first 
ypearance  of  Frumari  (/dot.  ann.  460>  Who 
Frumari  was  is  hi  from  clear.  He  may  have 
been  a  son  of  the  brother  nrardered  by  Maldra  in 

460  (Dahn,  tL  566X  and  if  so,  a  cousin  of 
Remismund.  At  any  rate,  he  seems  to  repre- 
sent m  time  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  when  the 
West  Sue>H,  who  after  Rekiar*s  defeat  and  death, 
onde  Maldra  king,  appear  as  distinct  from, 
sad  at  one  time  eren  in  disunion  with  the 
last  SveTi  nader  Remismund.  Under  the 
year  460  Idatius  speaks  of  the  descent  of 
Frumaii  upon  Aquae  Flaiiae,  of  the  capture 
of  himself,  '^capto  Idatio  Episcopo,  septimo 
Kalendaa  AugnsU  in  Aqum  Flarlemi  EedesiA,** 
and  tiie  derastatlon  of  the  district.  [Idatiub.] 
Meanwhile  Remismund,  who  appears  so  fhr  to 
hsTu  acted  in  concert  with  Frumari,  was 
ravaging  the  country  of  the  Auregenses  on  the 
Minho  and  the  coast  about  Lugo.  Immediately 
afterwards  dissemions  areee  between  the  two 
ehieft,  followed  by  a  short  truce  between  the  Sueii 
and  Pre^ndals,  and  negotiations  between  the 
Saeri  and  the  Goths,  at  that  time  occupying  the 
position  of  Roman  fi>ederatl  in  ▼ailous  towns  of 
the  pemnsula,  possibly  set  on  fbot  by  Remismund 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  help  agidnst  Frumari 
(DBh%/.e.)  The  Gothic  and  SueTisD  legates  meet 
in  Lugo,  and  Renrismnnd  goes  twice  to  Theodoric 
at  Toulouse.  During  his  abs^noe,  in  spite  of  the 
PRMuee  of  certain  (Sithlc  troope  commanded  by 
Oyrik  In  Qallidn,  eolllsiom  occurred  between 
the  ProTindals  and  Frmnari'^s  Sneri  (Idat. 
sna4d2.)  In  468  (according  ta  Dahn;  Floies 
gi^ss  464)  Frumari  died,  and  ReminBUod  tbeie- 
upon  united  all  the  SueriaB  distrieU  in  one 
kingdoniy  strengthening  his  posftien  moreorer, 
by  a  close  alHaiMe  with  Theodoric  II. 

The  supposition  that  after  Maldra*s  death  Fru- 
mari at  fint  ruled  the  West  Sueri  as  district-king 
(BfswAs-JRFa^)  in  dependence  on  Remismund, 
sad  that  he  subsequently  broke  loose  and  assumed 
in  independent  position,  Dahn  thinks  "  not  likely  " 
-^though  it  remains  quite  possible.     (Idatiuji, 
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Chtvn,  apud  E»p.  Sagr,  Ir.,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  li. 
887 ;  Isidore,  Niti,  Suevorum,  Idem,  tL  ;  Dahn, 
KIMge  dm'  O^rmanm,  ri.  566.)         [M.  A.  W.] 

FBUMEKTIUS  (1),  founder  of  the  Ethiopian 
church.  He  was  consecrated  as  bishop  of 
Anxume  (modern  Axum)  by  Athanssius  fa«fore 
A.D.  368,  and,  under  the  tiiW  ef  Abha  Salama^ 
was  reganled  u  the  apostle  of  Ethiepis,  tra- 
ditionally credited  with  the  transktien  ef  the 
Scriptures  and  the  ApostoiW  Canons.  Fev  his 
romantic  hbtory,  preserred  by  Rufinua,  see  artsw 
Edesius  and  ETinofio  Ohubch,        [U.  R.  R.] 

FBUVEKTIU8  (8)-Majdi  23.  Two  Afri- 
can martjrrs  of  the  same  aaroe  are  eommemorated 
on  this  day.  They  were  merchants  woo  snfl'ered 
for  the  Catholic  faith,  at  the  hands  of  the  Ariaas, 
in  the  Vandal  persecution  undsr  Hunneric,  ask 
477.  {Mart,  Rom,  Vet,;  Adorns,  Usuardi }  Victor. 
Vitensis,  <U  Firtecmt^Wcmdcd,  tbw  3v) 

[G.  T.  Sv] 

FBUMENTIUS  (8),  the  name  of  two 
African  bishops,  vis.  of  Tibursiea  near  Tagastev 
in  Numidia,  and  of  Telepte  in  the-  inland  part  ol 
the  Byzacene,  banished  by  Hunneric  a.d.  484. 
(Victor.  Vie.  NotitiOy  56,  58 ;  Patrol.  Ut.  IriiK  f 
MorceUi,  Africa  Okritt  i.  311,  318.)       [L  D.} 

FBTGE8.  (Ood.  Thmd.  XTLt. 4% 59, 65, y] 
[PHBraxai.3  (T.  Wv  D  J 

FUOATllTS,  a  form  of  Fagan  (Cressy,.  Ch 
HiiU  Brit.  ir.  oc  5-7);  also  used  by  iUroniua 
(ilfMi.  EocL  A.D.  183,  iw  227).  [J.  G.] 

FUOITiyiTB,  metropoliton  of  Seville  in  Dec 
656,  when  the  tenth  council  of  Toledo  was  held. 
Florez  identifies  him  wfth  the  aMkf  Fogitirus, 
whose  signature^  together  with  that  of  the  abbat 
Ildefonsus,  afWrwards  the  fiimous  Ildefonsus  of 
Toledo,  occurs  among  theee  of  the  ninth  council 
of  Toledo  (proTiDeial  not  national),  which  met 
Dec  2,  655.  (Etp.  Sagr,  ix.  219;  Aguirre- 
Catalani,  It.  145,  158.)    [Haik£Llu8.] 

pf.  A.  W.] 

FULARTAOH  (fuxKtxm,  Fklbrtui,  Fo- 
LARATAio,  fMuaav%\  iV)  Son  of  Brec,  com- 
memorated Mar.  29,  Dec  21.  Colgan  {Acta  SS, 
787)  gires  a  brief  noticr  ef  this  hermit,  whotte* 
sanctHy  is  more  camfully  seeenled  in  kalendara 
and  festilogies  than  in  other  histories.  He  waS' 
descended  from  thr  most  iUustrions  fismily  oiT 
Rudhraighe,  and  of  the  race- of  Conal  Ceamach, 
in  Ulster.  He  had  a  hermit-cell  at  Ofiall^^  oi» 
the  borders  of  Kiklife  and  King's  County  r  this 
was  named  Disevt-Fulastatgh.  Some  sny  the 
hermit  afterwasds-  became-  bishop  at  Clonsrd,  but 
the  Anned$^  like-  the  Fmtr  Masters^  place  the 
death  of  **  FulairtMh,  sen  of  Breac,  an  anchoret," 
at  A.D.  755,  and  that  ef  the  bishop  of  Clooard  at 
▲.D.  774  (CConor,  Mt-r.  Bib.  Scriptor,  U.  255,. 
It.  108).  ETidently  ihtt  Ammk  coateroplate  dif- 
ferent persons^  but  COorman  and  later  writera 
regard  them  as  one 

(8)  Of  Donaghpatrid^.  UAv^  In  the  Tri^ 
partite  Life  of  8t,  FaMok  there  is- mention  mnde- 
of  Felartus,  whom  Colgan  {Acta  88,  788)  call* 
Folartus,  giring  at  the  same  time  a  memoir  ol 
St.  Fulartus,  bishop.  In  the  mkldle  of  the  fifth 
century  he  was  a  steady  and  active  disciple  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  for  many  years  was  his  constant 
companion  and  assiittant.     It  is  said  m  the  Vita 
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3.  Bcnigni  that  when  St.  Patrick  catne  Into 
tha  west  of  ConoHught,  he  was  refused  the 
hospitality  he  sought  at  the  house  of  £chinaa, 
soa  of  Brian,  son  of  EthaCf  king  of  Connaught, 
and  that,  retracing  his  steps,  he  came  to  a  place 
afterwards  known  as  DonaghpatHck,  near  Lough 
Corrio,  where  he  built  a  church  and  gave  it 
to  bishop  Pulartus.  Fulartus  had  two  virgin 
sinters,  who  were  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  namely, 
Callecha,  who  may  have  been  at  the  church 
odled  Teropull-Cailliche  in  the  diocese  of  Clon- 
fert,  and  Crocha,  who  was  on  an  island  of 
the  name  of  Ouil-chonmaicne  on  the  coast  of 
Oonnemara.  (Colgan,  TV.  Thaum.  134,  c  39, 
136,  c  52,  178  n.  »»•,  "> ;  Ussher,  Bod,  Ant, 
c.  17,  wks.  vi.  518 ;  Lanlgan,  £ocl.  Hist,  Ir.  L 
c.  5,  S  10,  c  7,  S  6 ;  Kelly,  Col,  Ir.  ScUnts,  108, 
109.) 

(8)  FolarUig  (Maelfothartaigh,  Four  Mast, 
▲.D.  678),  bishop  of  Ardsratha,  now  Ardstraw, 
bar.  Stiiabane,  co.  Tyrone,  died  i.D.  680  {Ann, 
tnt,  A.D.  679).  [J.  G.] 

FULOARIUS  (PuLOHEB,  Folbrioub),  32iid 
or  33rd  bishop  of  Li^ge,  succeeding  Florbertns 
and  followed  by  Agilfridus,  if  said  by  Aegidius  to 
hare  sat  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  one  of  the  bishops 
addressed  in  the  twelfth  letter  of  pope  Zachary, 
written  probably  ^.n.  748.  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
Ixxzix.  948.)  In  757  he  signed  a  charter  for 
the  monastery  of  Qorze,  confirming  the  privileges 
granted  by  St.  Chrodegangus.  (Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  Itzziz.  1121-6.)  His  signature  is  also  found 
appended  to  two  ohartem  given  in  A.D.  762  by 
king  Pippin  for  the  foundation  of  the  monastery 
of  Prum.  The  Pladtum  Attiniaoense  was  sub- 
scribed by  a  **  Folcricus  Episcopus  civit.  Tungri." 
This  can  hardly  be  other  than  Fulcarius, 
espe«ially  as  variations  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name  from  that  of  Baronius  above  given,  are 
found  in  other  accounts.  This,  however,  in  vol  yes 
the  rejection  of  Aegidius's  fifteen  years  for  the 
duration  of  the  bishopric,  unless  with  Pagius  we 
believe  the  placitum  to  be  properly  dated  three 
years  earlier  than  the  date  above  given.  {GaU, 
Christ,  iU.  830;  Bar.  Pagius,  anu.  762  a.  iv.) 
Labbe,  SckT,  Cone  zi.  675,  Flor.  1759-98; 
Aegidius,  Gssta  P<mtif,  Leod,  i.  147,  ed.  Chapeau« 
rilfe,  Li4e.  1612.)  [&  A.  K] 

FULOILIUS,  eighth  bbhop  of  Nevera,  vttc- 
ceeding  Agricola  and  followed  by  Rauracus,  or 
according  to  Coquille's  list,  ninth,  succeeding  St. 
Agricola  and  ibllowed  by  St.  Arigius,  about  the 
dose  of  the  6th  century.  (Coquille,  HiH,  du 
Nwemois,  sub  fin.  Paris,  1612 ;  QaiL  Ckritt,  zii. 
627.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

FlTLOOAL0n8  (1)  (EoALDcm,  Boaldus, 
Fralods,  FoALDua,  FalousX  forty-third  bishop 
of  LyoM,  succeeding  Oodwinus,  and  followed  by 
Uadalbertus,  or  Manbert.  All  we  know  of  him 
Is  derived  from  the  life  erf  St.  Bonitns  (St.  Bon 
or  St.  Bon4tX  bishop  of  Clermont,  who  died  and 
wa'  buried  at  Lyons,  and  whose  renMuns  hb  suc- 
eessor,  Nordobeirt,  had  vainly  sought  to  obtain 
tVom  Godwin,  the  predecessor  of  Fnlcoaldua. 
Proi  ulus  was  more  successful  with  Fnlooaldus, 
and  installed  the  relics  at  Clermont  (Vita  8, 
Jiimiiiy  {  31  et  seq.,  Acta  88,  Ord,  8,Bm9d,  saee. 
lit  pars  1,  p.  98,  Paris,  1668-1701).  It  was 
during  his  episcopate  that   Lyons,  in  common 


with  a  great  part  of  Franoe,  fell  vnfer  the  do<Mt» 
nation  of  the  Saracens.  In  that  aUamitou 
period,  and,  if  we  may  believe  th«  ecclesi««ticml 
historians,  the  yet  more  dreadful  time  of  Charlea 
Cartel's  ascendency,  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Tours  (732),  the  archbishopric  of  LyoBs,  lik« 
the  see  of  Vienne,  was  long  vacant,  while  m9 
less  than  ten  years  elapsed  between  the  deat^ 
of  Fulcoaldus  in  a.D.  744  and  tlic  euosecrmtion  of 
hissnccessor.  {GaU,  Christ  iv.  51 ;  et  Ado,  Otrom 
Mignc,  Pat.  Ut.  czziii  122.)  [S.  A.  H.] 

FUL(X)ALDnB  (S),  abbat  of  Farfa  (betweetf 
Rome  and  Rieti),  from  A.a  740  to  759.  He 
came  originally  from  Aquitaioe.  I»  745  he  re^ 
oeived  a  gift  of  land  from  Luptts  dmbe  of  SpoleCoi. 
His  name  ia  found  in  conneaioft  with  variona 
ezchanges  of  land  and  etbcr  transactions  iv 
diplomas  of  variovs  dates  frew  744  to  756. 
(Troya,  Cod.  Dipt.  Nos.  567,  574,  586,  etc;  iv, 
148,  etc:  CakU,  Abb.  Farf,  y.  585,  and  Om^ 
struatio  Farfensis,  pw  528^  in  Perta^  Jfonumsmta, 
vol.  zL)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FULGENTIUB  (IX  legendary  bishop  of 
Atina  in  Campania,  eir.  A.iit.  tOO.  (BoU.  AdtM 
88.  Sept.  29 ;  Ughelli,  Ital.  8acr.  vL  529.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

FUL0ENTIU8  (t>  bbhop  of  OlricoU  m 
Umbria  (Utriculensb),  menttoned  in  Greg.  Magiu 
Dial.  (lib.  iii.  cap«  12;  Migne,  IzzviL  240)  a» 
having  been  illHreated  by  TotiU  and  the  Goihar 
Hb  date  b  545  acoeiding  to  CappelleiU.  (£# 
Chiern  d^ItaliOf  iv.  573^  579.)        [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

FULGENTIUS  (8X  FABIUB  CLAUDIUS 
(K)BDLANU8,  bbhop  of  Ruspe,  was  bom  in  the 
year  a.d.  468  and  died  A.D,  533.  Hb  life  was  spent 
ibr  the  most  part  ia  those  provinces  of  nortlK' 
western  Africa  which  were  brought  under  the  cruel 
tyraony  of  the  Vandal  kings,  Genseric,  HanneriCf 
and  Thrasimund,  and  be  witnessed  and  suffered 
fh>m  the  persecutions  iuHicted  by  these  enemiee 
of  the  Catholic  fiiith.  The  writings  of  FulgeiK 
tins  himself^  a  biographical  memoir  of  the  saint 
prefized  to  hb  works,  and  addressed  to  FeUciaa«» 
hb  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  Bospe,  aup* 
posed  to  be  written  by  Ferrandus,  a  deacon  of 
the  church  at  Carthage  [Fkuoiaiii»  (14),  Fe»» 
BAif  D178],  and  a  treatise  J>e  PsrsscitHosm  Vamdo* 
lioa,  written  by  Victor  Vitensb  in  487  (vid. 
Bibliotheoa  Maxima  Patrwny  tom.  rii  and  Migne^ 
Patr.  Lat.  torn.  IviikX  i^^  ^*  priadpal  sources 
of  information  conoeming  thb  outbreak  of 
barbaric  malice.  £very  refineneal  of  crueHy 
seems  to  have  been  vbited  upon  the  presbytei«. 
bbhops,  and  virgins,  of  tlic  north  Afriean^urch 
during  the  reigns  of  Genaerie  and  Hnnneric  Al 
the  first  incursion  of  the  Vandab  the  wheH 
country  was  desolated,  the  honses  of  prayer  and 
basilicas  were  often  razed  to  the  gronad ;  neither 
age  nor  set  was  any  shield  from  tbsse  crueltiea^ 
and  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  wefe  rifled  for 
treasure:  The  bbbepa  were  baaiahed  horn  their 
sees,  the  virgins  were  basely  used,  and  evety 
effort  was  made  to  alienate  the  ninMiis  of  the 
people  from  the  Catholic  faith.  At  the  oom- 
menceownt  of  the  reign  of  Hunneric  (Victor,  Hbw 
ii.X  a  gleam  ef  sunshine  cheered  the  drarcH 
dnring  which  the  vacant  see  of  Carthage  was  filled 
by  Eugenius  [£ua£Niira(21)],whoseeztraoidinary 
virtues  are  duly  recorded  by  hb  biegraphers.  Hm 
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tefNilarity'  with  the  people  excited  the  rage  Mid 
aJaNW'ty  uf  the  eonqaeron,  who  forbade  their 
own  people  to  enter  the  church  where  he 
ministered.  Those  who  disobeyed  these  orders 
were  submitted  to  torture,  were  blinded,  and 
many  died  of  th«  inhuman  treatment.  Women 
were  scalped  and  stripped  and  paraded  through 
the  streets.  Victor  says,  '*  We  Icnew  many  of 
these."  Hunneric  must  have  hated  Christianity 
In  any  form,  as  Jocundus,  the  Arian  patriarck 
Was  homed  alive,  and  Hanicheans  were  hunted 
<16w»>like  wild  Keasts;  At  the  end  of  the  secodd 
year  ^his  reign,  the 'king  refb^  all  position  in 
the  eourt  or  ezecntiTe  to  any  but  Arians,  and 
Vanished  to  Sardinia  all  whd  refused  to  conform'; 
Veary  |»ecnniary  fines  were  imposed  whenerer  a; 
tishop  was  ordained;  peculiar  And  malicious  in* 
hunumitywasTisited  upon  Christian  women,  iVon 
Uw  oonsequenees  of  which  many  died  and  many 
Were«rippi4d:  for  life.  In  486,  thebishoM  and 
priests  Wi^:exiled  into  the  desert  [Feuxx>#  Ab- 
0BR4],  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hun- 
nMc,  that  pridce  issued  an  edict,  stiirpreserved 
(Victor,  t5.  lib.  lii.),  in  which  the  Homoousians 
were  summoned  to  renounce  their  fiiith,  a  date 
being  fiied  for  their  submission,  their  churches 
were  doomed  to  be  destroyed,  their  books  burned, 
fl>eir  pastors  banished.  *  The  consequences  of  this 
•loody  edict  are  -detailed  with  horrible  circum- 
stantiality by  Victor,  atad  even  Gibbon  allowp 
that  they  must  hare  been  inhuman  in  their 
severity.  The  cruelties  of  the  Diocletian  perse- 
eutioB  were  equalled  if  not  surpassed  by  the 
measures  thus  taken  to  extirpate  the  homoousiigi 
fidth.  Gordian,  the  grandfather  of  Pulgentius,  a 
Anator  of  Carthage,  was  exiled  by  Genseric. 
His  two  sons  returned  to  their  home  during  an 
tetenral  of  grace,  to  find  their  property  in  the 
hands  of  Arian  priests.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  remmin  at  Carthage,  and  settled  themselves  at 
"Felepte,  in  the  province  of  Byzacene.  One  of 
them^  Claudius  by  name,  married  Maria  Anna, 
a  Christian  lady,  and  she  gave  birth  in  468  to 
Fnlgentitts. 

Tne  mother  of  Fnlgentitts  was  particularly 
careful  to  secure  the  best; 'education  for  her 
Bta.  She  compelled  his  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  indulge 
in  the  perusal  of  Roman  literature,  until  he 
should  have  committed  to  memory  the  greater 
part  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  of  the  plays  of 
Menander.  He  was  then  allowed  to  pursue  a 
more  raried  course  of  study.  He  displayed  great 
talent  for  business  and  much  versatility.  His 
fine  character  recommended  him  to  the  court, 
and  he  was  appointod  fiscal  procurator  of  the 
provinoe,  and  learned  his  first  lessons  in  the  art 
of  rulins  men.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  pur- 
suits he  became  enamoured  of  heavenly  things,  and 
after  perusing  Augustine's  comment  on  Ps.  xzzvL 
[^zzviL'Heb.],  he  was  attracted  by  the  "  pleasures 
<^  a  mind  at  peace  with  God,  which  fean  nothing 
bkit  sin."  At  the  time  when  Hunneric  had 
btoished  bishops  to  the  neighbouring  deserts, 
#i1ii  the  hope  of  weakening  their  confidence  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  young  Fulgentins' began  to 
«^tir^  from  societv,'  deprived  himself  of  ordinary 
rcrreation,  and  derbted  himself  to  fasting,  prayer, 
ifed  various  austerities.  One  of  these  exiled 
ilkhops,  Faustos,  had  formed  a  little  monastery 
net  fer  from  Tel^pte,  to .  which  Falgentius 
tifiook  hianeif.-  ^nieold4>ish6p  was  induced  by 
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the  teger  pr^otestati<^i^  of  the  youth  to  admit' 
him  t^  the  confraternity.  Kariana  put  forth  aU 
her  power  to  dissuade  him  from  his  resolution' 
and  foiled.  The  story  of  her  passionate  grief  and 
reproaches  reminds  the  reader  of  the  mother  ql 
Chrysostom.  The  biographen  of  Fulgentins 
dilate  oh  the  almost  incredible  t  stent  to  which 
he  pursued  his  austerities.  Though  his  once 
noblie  form  was  emaciated  and  diseased,  his  spirit 
waxed  stronger,  his  resolution  never  flinched. 
He  handed  his  patrimony  over  to  his  mother^ 
and  utterly  renounced  the  world.  The  persecU-; 
tion  then  prevailiiig  suggested  a  change  of  abode^ 
hnd  at  the  advice  of  Faustus,  Fulgentius  re^ 
moved  to  another  small  monastery,  under  the 
dii^ection  of  one  Felix.  Between  this  recluse 
and  Fulgentins  sprang  up  a  powerful  and  en- 
during friendship.  They  divided  the  superin-. 
tendenpe  of  the  monastery  between  them,  Ful- 
gentius undertaking  the  duties  of  teacher  of  the 
brethren.  Troubled  Arose  fVom  an  incursion  of 
the  Numidians,  and  compell^'the  entire  body  to 
emigrate  into  th^  interiof,  where  they  settled  at 
a  pUice  called  Sicca  Venena  or  Siccensis.  (T'ti^, 
c.  iz.  called  Sioque  by  Ceillier.)  An  Arian  pres- 
byter, also  Felix  by  name,  in  the  ndghbourhood, 
was  alahned  at  the  penonal  infiuence  rapidly 
exercised  over  the  memben  of  his  flock  by  the 
saintly.  Feljz  and  Fulgentius,  and  laid  a  plot  to 
rob  and  tortnra  thein.  They  wera  brutally  used, 
and  their  patience  under  the  rack  and  lash  only 
provoked  fresh  outbursts  of  rage  Thls*^  das- 
tardly attack  roused  the  indignation  even-  of  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  would  hare  called 
his  Arian  presbyter  to  account  for  his  conduct, 
if  Felix  and  Fulgentins  had  not  prayed' for  mercy 
on  their  tormentors.  From  this  place  of  dau- 
gerous  retreat  the  little  company  again  migrated 
to  Ididi  in  Mauritania,  and,  says  the  author  of 
the  Vita,  the  proximity  of  the  Moors  was  far  more 
conducive  to  their  peace  than  that  of  the  Arians. 
At  Ididi  Fulgentius  read  the  IfuUtutUmes  Cos- 
aianij  and  formed  the  resolution  to  migrate  to 
Egypt,  in  order  to  follow  a  more  severe  rule  of 
mortification  and  obedience.  With  a  solitary 
monk  he  started  for  Carthage,  and,  without  any 
provision  or  preparation  for  so  formidable  a  jour- 
ney, embarked  for  Syracuse,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Eulalius.  This  distinguished 
bishop,  who  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  Papa,  soon 
found  out  that  he  had  a  remarkable  man  at  his 
table,  and  discovered  moreover  his  intention  to 
proceed  to  the  Thebaid  in  order  to  secure  &  more 
thorough  realisation  of  monastic  regimen.  Eulalius 
strongly  discountenanced  the  enterprise,  on  the 
ground  that  at  that  time  the  Thebaid  w;as  sepa- 
rated by  a  '^  perfidious  hereby  and  schism  from 
the  communion  of  St.  Peter."  He  referred  to 
the  Monophysite  doctrine  and  personal  contests 
which  led  to  the  schism  in  the  Egyptian  chnrct 
after  the  council  of  Chaloedon,  aj>.  451.  ^  Re* 
vertere  fill,"  said  Eulalius,  **  ne  vitae  meliori»> 
intuitu  periculum  rectae  fidei  patiaris."  This 
advice  was  eventually  follow^,  though  for 
some  months  he  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Syracuse.  In  the  year  500,  .he  visited  Rome, 
and  was  present  at  the  gorgeous  reception  given 
to  Theodoric,  and  heard  that  monarch's  addrass  to 
the  senate.  In  the  course  of  the  year  he  re- 
turned to  AfKci^  His  brethren  did  not  blame 
him  for  his  ill-considered  departure.  He  received 
ifrom  ^ylvest^r,  the  primirius  of  Byzacene,  a 
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plot  of  ground  for  the  aroction  of  s  ipacioii* 
noDMtenr,  which  was  at  once  crowded  by  in- 
mates. The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  other 
advantages  It  possessed,  seemed  a  positire  defect 
n  the  pursuit  of  the  divine  life.  Bestless  under 
physical  comfort  he  fled  once  more  to  a  lonely 
island,  which  was  more  satisfactory  to  hiu, 
seeing  tnat  neither  wood  nor  drinlcable  water 
oould  be  found  upon  it,  and  that  access  to  the 
mainland  was  almost  interdicted.  Here  he 
occupied  himself  with  manual  toil  and  spiritual 
exercises.  Felix  having  disijovered  the  retreat  of 
i^ulgentius  persuaded  Faustus  to  ordain  him  as  a 
presbyter,  and  under  pain  of  excommunication  to 
compel  hb  return  to  his  monastery*  Faustus 
hoped  by  these  means  to  keep  him  vnder  juris- 
diction, to  intercept  these  romantic  escapades, 
and  curb  the  restlessness  of  his  nature. 
This  ordination  occurred  shortlv  after  the  death 
of  Hunneric,  and  accession  of  Thrasimund.  The 
latter  monarch,  though  a  bigoted  Arian,  was 
more  liberal  and  refined  than  his  predecessors. 
Gibbon,  Smith's  ed.  voL  iv.  c  37.)  He  had 
orbidden  the  churches  which  bad  been  deprived 
of  their  bishops  during  the  reign  of  Hunneric  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  sees,  vet  many  of  these 
churches  dared  to  disobey  the  order.  No  sooner 
was  a  bishop  appointed  than  he  was  at  once 
banished  to  Sardinia  or  elsewhere.  (Victor,  A. 
lib.  iii.)     Several  churches  contended  for  the 

iirivilege  of  having  Fulgentius  as  their  bishop, 
mt  with  his  marvellous  faculty  in  concealing 
himself,  he  was  able  for  a  while  to  baffle  their 
im|)ortunity,  and  he  returned  with  a  genuine 
Nolo  EptBoopnri  upon  his  lips  to  his  monastery. 
It  was  not|  however,  for  long.  The  little  town 
of  Ruspe  (or  Ruspae),  a  small  sea^port  on  a  pro- 
jecting spur  of  the  coast^  not  for  from  the  Syrtis 
Parva— fat.  36^'  1',  long.  £.  ll''  I'^had  remained 
without  a  bishop.  This  had  been  the  case,  not 
from  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate,  but  from 
the  machiaations  of  another  Felix,  a  deacon  who 
had  prevented  a  suitable  man  from  accepting  the 
oifioe.  Ruspe  fixed  its  heart  on  Fulgentius,  and 
he  was  actually  talcen  by  force  from  his  cell  to 
Victor  the  primate  of  Byzacene  and  consecrated 
bishop  of  Ruspe.  This  was  in  the  year  508, 
when  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  He  made  no 
change  in  his  costume  or  daily  regimen,  he 
declined  to  wear  the  orarium^  the  ornamental 
chasuble,  or  any  coloured  garment.  He  walked 
b:irefoot,  or  at  least  shod  with  nothing  more 
luxurious  than  a  monk's  sandal ;  he  wore  a  little 
white  or  blaok  cloak,  a  linen  scarf  around  his 
neck,  a  leathern  girdle  round  his  loins,  and  must 
have  looked  more  like  a  Hebrew  prophet  than  a 
Christian  bishop  of  the  6th  century.  It  is  ex- 
|>re««ly  stated  that  he  wore  no  different  coat^me 
in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  saying  that 
the  heart  and  not  the  clothes  needed  ohangiog. 
He  never  allowed  himself  meat  or  wine.  £ggs» 
herbSf  and  seed-corn,  unground  and  undrewed, 
were  his  food.  His  prayers,  vigils,  and  fastings 
were  inoesKant  as  berore.  His  first  demand  from 
the  people  of  Ruspe  was  a  plot  of  ground  on 
which  to  build  a  monastery.  Thb  was  soon 
granted,  and  the  building  erected,  and  his  old 
firiend  Felix  summoned  to  preside  over  it.  This 
niending  of  episcopal  and  monastic  rule  wassbon 
brought  to  an  abrupt  end  bv  Thrasimund,  who 
dSnmissed  him  and  other  newly  elected  bishops  to 
b^inliniu.    He  accepted  his  tate  with  joy,  at  the 
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privilege  of  suffering  for  his  Ifaster.      As  1m 
passed  through  CarUiage  presents  were  h—ped 
upon  him,  wtdch  he  sent  to  the  new  moaastcry 
at  Ruspe.    Though  the  last  of  the  exiled  bishop* 
he  was  soon  recognised  as  the  greatest  of  them^ 
and  was  entrusted  with  delicate  sad  difficult  dutie*. 
In  the  name  of  the  sixty  exiles  he  wrote  important 
letters  on  various  questions  of  theological  aad 
ecclesiastical  importance.  HisUterarv  fisculty,  hia 
great  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  his  repute  aa 
a  theologian,  probably  induced  Thrasjmuad  t« 
summon  him  from  Sardinia  to  Cartluge^  aad  to 
enter  into  penonal  dispnte  with  him.     It  ia 
possible  that  the  king,  supposing  by  his  tkrsata 
and  promises,  his  banishment  of  the  bishops,  hit 
cajolery  and  other  devices,  that  he  had  gsiiaad  a 
victory,  and,  moreover,  being  thoroughly  ooo* 
Tinoect  of  the  truth  of  his  own  profession,  wished 
to  discuss  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  crush  It  hf 
fiUr  argument.    Ten  objections  to  the  Cat  hoi  ia 
faith  were  thus  presented  to  Fulgentias.      To 
these  he  was   requested  to  give    satisfactory 
replies.   The  result  was  his  earUest  treatise,  vic^ 
One  book  againd  the  Ariam,  Tm  AnnMrs  io  T^m 
(Aff^iomM.    The  third  of  these  objectiooi  reaem^ 
hies  a  common  argument  of  the  earlier  Ariana^ 
viz.  that  the  passages  of  Scripture,  Prov.  viii.  !U» 
John  xvi.  29,  Psalm  ii.  7,  and  others  imply  tha^ 
the  Son  ia  ^^  created,"  *«  generated  in  time,"  aa^ 
therefore  not  of  the  same  substance  with  tha 
Father,  to  which  Fulgentius  replied  that  they  aU 
refer  to  the  Incarnation,  and  not  to  the  eseence 
of  the  Son  of  God.    He  used  the  argument  of 
Athanasius,  which  ntakes  the  customary  worship 
of  the  Son  of  6ud  verge  either  on  Polytheism  or 
Sabellianism  if  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  raoog« 
nise  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son.    To  deay, 
said  Fulgentius,  the  Catholic  position,  compels  the 
objector  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  saying  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  either  from  something  or  from 
nothing.   The  supposition  that  He  was  made  **  out 
of  nothing^'  reduces  Him  to  the  rank  of  a  crea- 
ture ;  the  other  supposition  that  He  was  made 
^  from  something,"  in  essence  different  from  God, 
involves  a  co-eternal  Being,  and  some  fimn  of 
Manichaean  dualism.    Throughout  this  ingcnioaa . 
polemic,  Fulgentius  laid  the  greatest  emphasis  oa 
the  unity  of  God's  essence,  and  assumed,  as  a 
point   not   disputed    between  himself  and  his 
opponents,  that  Christ  was  the  object  of  Divine 
worship.      This  argument  throws  some  light 
upon  the  later  Arianism.     The  reply  was  not 
considered    satisfactory    by   Thrasimund,   who 
could  not  but  have  perceived  that  logically  and 
rhetorically  Fulgentius  had  the  best  of  the  argu* 
ment.   He,  therefore,  in  order  to  cover  him  with 
reproach  in  the  eyes  of  his  Arian  supporters,  seat 
another  group  of  objections,  which  were  to  be  read 
to  Fulgentius.    No  copy  was  to  be  le^  with  him, . 
which  might  enable  him  bv  mere  logical  agility  to 
gain  a  superficial  victory,  but  yet  he  was  expected 
to  return  categorical  answers.    The  statement  of 
this  Nebuchadnezzar-like  policy  might  appear  to 
be  a  biographical  exaggeration,  if  it  were  not  suffi- 
ciently vouched  for  by  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
Ad  Trasmundum  Hegem  XandJomm,  Libri  tret 
(cC  Schroeckh,  ChrigUid^  Kirchengetckichte^  xvUi. 
108).    The  first  book  treaU  ''of  the  MysUry  of 
the  Mediator,  Christ,  having  two  natures  in  one 
person."  The  second  book  "  of  the  Immensity  of  tha 
iDivinity  of  the  Son  of  God."    The  third  book, 
**  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Passion."  In  tha 
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fnt  af  tkme  bouka  he  dbplftyit  great  &mniMritjr 
mink  S^iitare,  and  endtttVfun  to  establish  the 
etcfotal  feneration  of  the  Lagoe,  and  the  birth  in 
time  of  the  Christ,  when  the  Logos  took  flesh, 
sad  bj  **  flesh  "  he  endcaTours  to  shew  is  meant 
the  vhole  of  homanity,  body  and  reasonable 
fiool,  just  as  occasjonally  by  **  soul  **  is  denoted 
not  only  reasonable  soul  hot  body  as  welL  In 
bk.  L  Uie  anthor  shews  that  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity needed  redemption^  and  was  taken  up 
Into  ooion  with  the  Eternal  Word ;  in  bk.  ii.  he 
shews  that  nothing  less  than  Deity  in  His 
snpremn  wisdom  and  power  could  efl^t  the 
redcmcAion.  As  the  assuranot  that  Christ  is 
^tha  First  and  the  Last,**  does  not  mean  that 
Christ  will  hare  an  end,  so  the  4tf  iipx^  <^^  ^^^^ 
i  L,  cannot  mean  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Logos 
had  a  beginning.  He  cannot  be  toocUia  by  whom 
locnt  is  made,  nor  ten^raik  by  whom  iem- 
k  originated.    The  Godhead  of  Christ  may 
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everywhere"    in  His  "power,"  but    not 


••  everywhere  "  in  His  **  grace.  He  ingenionsly 
explains  the  ^^NoH  me  tangere,"  addressed  to 
Mary,  as  a  reftisal  to  admit  her  affectionate  treat* 
ment  of  his  body,  until  she  had  appreciated  His 
Divinity.  The  church  is  now  Hie  body,  and  they 
who  do  not  appreciate  His  unity  of  essence  with 
the  Father  must  not  have  the  privileges  of  His 
church*  In  many  other  ways  he  argues  the 
immensity  of  the  Son  and  also  o(  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  here  again  the  common  ground  held  by 
the  Ariansand  himself,  as  to  the  worship  of 
i^rist,  is  worthy  of  special  note.  In  bk.  iii.  he 
opposes  strongly  not  only  Patripassfamam,  but 
all  tAdopalA*a,  OtsiraoYirM'^t  and  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Deity  of  Christ  felt  nAatantiaiiter 
the  sorrows  of  the  Cross.  The  dyophysite 
position  is  urged  with  rtaiarkable  earnestness, 
and  held  to  be  completely  compatible  with  the 
unity  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  personality 
of  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  distingubhed  from 
the  personality  of  the  Father,  with  an  almost 
stmi*Arian  force,  while  he  holds  that  the 
aature  and  substance  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
are  one  and  the  same.  Sicut  inseparabiUs  est 
unitate  naturae  sic  inconfusibilis  permanet  pro- 
prietnte  personae  (lib.  iii.  c.  3).  (Cf.  here  unus 
omnino ;  non  oonfusione  substantias ;  sed  unitate 
personae,  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.)  Vet  though 
Christ  emptied  Himself  of  His  glory.  He  was  full 
of  grace  and  truth.  The  two  natures  were  united, 
not  confused,  in  Christ.  Totns  in  patre  et  totus 
io  utero  mntris.  He  suffered  in  the  flesh.  His 
Deity,  although  it  took  on  Him  passible  flesh| 
yet  remained  imiMusible,  because  immutable. 
The  **  unction  "  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  received 

Sr  Christ  aa  man  and  not  as  God.  Inasmuch  sa 
e  was  the  Eternal  Son,  there  was  no  inequalitv 
to  be  redressed,  no  imperfection  to  be  imparted. 
But  seeing  that  there  was  taken  up  into  His  one 
perM>nality  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  of  man, 
not  a  human  personality,  but  human  nature.  He 
could  weep  at  the  grave  of  Lasarus  and  die  upon 
the  Cross.  Chapter  20  shews  conclusively  tJiat 
Fnlgentius  must  have  read  as  the  text  of  Heb. 
ii.  9^  xmfHt  %fv  rather  than  x^<^<  Beav,  as  he 
lays  repeated  emphasis  on  the  $me  I>9o,  He 
Iwre  in  Hb  cross  the  sins  of  others,  He  had  none 
of  His  own.  No  corruption  befell  His  body  in 
the  grave;  nor  did  any  punishment  overtske 
His  soul  in  Hailes.  Schroeckh  (xviii.  112)  speaks 
slightingly  of  the  argument,  as  simply  proving 
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that  Fnlgentius  knew  his  own  position.  Th6 
author  (if  the  VUa  assures  us  that  Thrasimnnd 
secured  the  assistance  of  an  Arian  biithnp  Hntn 
to  reply  to  these  three  books,  and  that  Fulgentina 
rejoined.  The  existing  work  entitled  Pro  FUe 
OathiiUoa  dtfs.  PitUam  EpiicojpHm  Ariamm,  /fter 
nniM  (Opp»  Migne's  ed.  pp.  708-720)  cannot  be 
the  work  of  Fnlgentius ;  it  possesses  nothing  of 
his  style  of  i^dress,  makes  no  reference  to 
Thrasimund  or  to  Pinta,  and  consists  of  little 
more  than  rough  invective,  followed  by  a  c$nt9 
of  passages  of  Scripture,  which,  however,  are 
not  taken  flrom  the  Vulgate  as  generallv  used  by 
Fulgentitts,  but  fVom  the  old  Latin  (cf. Schroeckh). 
The  actual  reply  of  Fnlgentius,  which  oo  longer 
exists,  and  his  great  personal  popularity  seem 
to  have  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Arian 
party  at  Carthage,  and  to  have  led  to  what  is 
called  his  second  exile.  This  measure  was 
adopted  by  the  king,  who  directed  his  forcible 
seixure.  In  the  d^  of  night  Fulgentius  was 
hurried  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Sardinia. 
Contrary  winds  drove  the  vessel  back  to  Carth* 
age,  where  he  received  a  sorrowing  ovation  on 
the  pait  of  the  persecuted  church.  He  is  said 
on  thb  occasion  to  have  predicted  the  speeily 
close  of  the  persecution.  His  biographer  adds 
that  he  did  not  boast  of  any  predktive  powers, 
nor  would  he  as  a  miracle-worker  pray  for  the 
healing  of  the  infirm,  alwavs  urging  that  our 
prayer  should  be  that  the  will  of  the  Lord  might 
be  done.  He  discountenanced  the  idea  of  miracles, 
sayine  that  without  righteousness  th«*y  were 
valueless,  and  might  lead  to  everlasting  con- 
demnation. On  reaching  Calaris  (Csgliari)  in 
Sardinia,  he  was  received  by  the  exiles  with 
greatenthusiasm  and  reverence.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  death  of  the  king  in  523,  and  dispUyinl 
extraordinary  energy  in  his  literary,  polemical, 
and  monastic  work.  In  conjunction,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Brumasius,  the  *  antistes '  of  the 
city,  he  built  another  monastery,  wherp  more 
than  forty  monks  assembled,  and  carried  put  the 
rule  of  community  of  property,  refusing  to  allow 
the  possession  or  maintenance  of  any  personal 
interesta.  The  equity,  benevolence,  and  sflf  abno* 
gation  of  these  coenobites  are  extolled  in  high 
terms,  but  the  most  interesting  feature  of  his 
eharacter  is  said  to  have  been  his  sweetneM  and 
gentleness  to  the  youngest  and  weakest.  Hia 
Cheerfulness,  tenderness,  and  urbanity,  were 
never  disturbed  until  bound  by  his  office  and  hia 
vows  to  act  with  severity  towards  insubordina* 
tion  or  sin.  Symmachus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  these  valiant 
champions  of  Christ.  {Anad.  in  Symmacho^ 
Baron,  ann.  504.)  It  was  during  this  period  that 
the  majority  of  his  extant  letters  were  panned, 
for  the  most  part  in  answer  to  diflicult  theo^ 
logical  questions  that  w^re  proposed  to  him,  and 
it  was  then  also  that  he  revealed  his  strong 
sympathy  with  the  opinions  of  Augustine  on  the 
doctrinal  of  predestination,  of  grace,  and  of  re- 
mission ef  sin,  at  a  time  when  these  were  being 
called  in  question  by  the  semi-Pelagians  of  South* 
em  Gaul  and  North  Africa.  (Cf.  Neander,  General 
Oturch  HUtorny  Clark*s  transl.  vol.  iv.  417  ff. ; 
Shedd,  History  of  CkrUtktn  Doctrine^  vol.  ii. 
p.  104,  ff.;  Wiggers,  Augtutkiivnua  find  P4la» 
gianimu$^  H.  Theil,  369-393 ;  Schroeckh,  xviii.) 
The  most  extended  of  these  dissertations,  is 
Ad  Mommumf  liM  ires.    I,  De  dupluy  prae!k»» 
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tmatioM  Dei,  II.  ComplectenB  trts  quaeitiones, 
HI,  De  veraexpositkmeiUiuadkii:  etverbumerat 
apud  Dewn,  Monimus  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Fttlgentius,  who  had  written  numerooa  letters 
.to  him,  which,  until  he  was  in  his  monastery  at 
Calaris,  he  had  never  found  time  to  answer.  The 
main  trouble  on  the  mind  of  Monimus  bad  been 
awakened  bj  perusing  Augustine  <i&.  FtrfectioM 
Juttitiae  HuminU,  in  which  he  thought  that  the 
^reat  African  Father  had  taught  predestination 
.tp.^in  as  well  as  to  virtue.  Fulgentius  assured 
Jfonimus  that  God  does  not  predestinate  men  to 
•in,  but  only  to  the  punishment  that  they  have 
merited  by  their  sins,  quoting.  :Exiek.  xviii.  30. 
V  Sin,"  said  he,  "  is  not  in  Hiqi,  sp  sin  is  not  from 
Him.  That  which  is  not  His  work  cannot  be  His 
predestination."  No  constraint  of  the  will  is 
.meant  by,  predestination,  but  the  disposition  of 
.Dirine  grace  by  which  dod  pardons  one,  though 
.He  may  punish  another,  gives  grace  to  one  who 
U  unworthy  of  it,  even  if  He  find  another  worthr 
Qf  Hb  anger.  Here  he  insists  on  the  point,  which 
Md  been  disputed  by  Faustus  of  Rhegium,  in  the 
jtwo  books  he  had  written  on  grace,  via.,  that 
the  good-  will,  the  new  heart,  the  right  spirit, 
are  Qod'S'gifi  (Esek.  xzxvi.:2C).  Qod  begins, 
conducts,  completes,  the  whole  actirity  of  the 
good-will,  prepares  us  in  every  good  work  to  do 
His  will.  The  beginning  of  our  callings  the  aug- 
menta  justificationis,  and  the  rewards  of  glory 
aine  in  God's  praedestinatio  (Rom.  viii.  29). 
Those  who  are  predestinated  to  glory  are  first 
{predestinated  to  righteousness.  He  crowns  in 
the  saints  that  which  He  has  gratuitously  given, 
jbut  He  will  condemn  in  the  wicked  that  which 
He  has  not  wrought  in  them.  .  Fride,  not  God, 
is  the  beginning  of  all  sin.  Predestination  is 
•Iways  of  the  good.  All  evil  is  from  the  per- 
.Terseness  of  the  human  will.  God  foreknows 
those  who.  are  about  to  sin,  but  does  not  pre- 
destinate them  to  it.  In  thb  argument  Ful- 
gentius appears  distinctlv  to  controvert  the  doc- 
trine of  reprobation  and  to  fall  short  of  many 
passages  in  Augustine's  writings.  {Ep,  186,  c 
Ifii. ;  De  Peoc,  Merit,  et  Bern.  lib.  2,  c  rviii., 
quoted  by  Moiley,  Auguetinian  Doatrineof  Prae^ 
^tinatUm^  pp.  139,  142;  see  note  ziz.,  and 
Hooker,  Eoc,  Pol.  bk.  v.  appendix,  Keble's  edi- 
tion, p.  730);  but  he  quotes  Augustine  as  in 
harmony  with  his  own  views,  to  the  eficct  that 
predestination  involves  foreknowledge,  but  not 
ibrekuowledge  predestination.  He  also  appeals 
to  Prosper,  quoting  from  his  Pesponaianes  ad  cap, 
Oall.  The  second  book  to  Monimus  is  occupied 
with  Arian  questions  as  to  the  Trinity,  and  the 
JMvinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  gitU  of  the 
Spirit  may  be  increased  or  diminished  in  a  human 
soul,  but  this  implies  nothing  to  the  detriment 
of  His  stainless,  exhaustless,  and  changeless 
effluence  of  bright  beams.  The  rigidity  of  his 
ecclesiastical  theory  is  here  conspicuous.  The 
charity,  the  sacrifices,  the  services  of  heretics 
are  of  no  avail,  since  they  are  separated  from  the 
Catholic  Chunsh.  Book  iii  is  occupied  with  a 
reply  to  the  Arian  interpretation  of  **apu^  Deum" 
in  John  i.  1 ;  to  their  theory  that  if  it  had  been 
said  verbum  est  in  Deo,  we-^ight  have  thence 
deduced  the  identity  of  the  two  natures,  that 
apud  implies  separation  and  dissimilarity.  His 
lirgumentum  ad  hominem  is  very  ingenious,  and 
is  followed  up  by  an  exegetical  arguqient,  which 
is  fe^hie*  a^.tp  the  identity  of  apud  with  in,  but 


he  says  that  both  prepositions  when  applied  t# 
God  necessitate  modifications 

During  this  period,  he  wrote  the  Liber  ad 
ponatum  de  Fide  Orthodoxa  et  Ditereie  Errori^ 
bu8  ffaeretioorum  (Ep.  viii.  MigneX  whidi  is  else- 
where described  as  a  letter  to  the  CarthaginiaiiL 
His  object  was  succinctly  to  characterise  Sabel- 
lian,  Arian,  Macedonian,  and  Manichean  heresy  ; 
he  condemns  Photinus,  and  the  errors  of  Knty- 
ches,  and  Nestorius  by  name,  declaring  that  .th« 
true,  doctrine  of  the  <^unch  was  to  assert. Ab« 
two  natures,  .as  against  £utyches,  and  to  repa- 
diate  the  two  persons,  against  Nestorius.  Diur- 
ing  his  residence,  in  Sardinia  an  important  wock 
was  written^  in  the  form  ofa:  letter  toi  Eutiiy-k 
mius,  Z>0  ReminkmB  Peooatcrum  ($  xlv*  .Ceillia) 
p.  527,  Migne).  Tlie  question  waa  asked  '\ff 
Mthymius,  a  devout  laic»  whether  ■  leaaission  o(f 
sina  was  possible  after  death.  Aflar  a.  bread 
description-  of  what  remission  6f  aim  ia,  he  de- 
clares the  human  .conditions  to  1m  ^  fiiith,'*  **'  goo<J 
works  "  and  **  time,"  but  it  can  only  be  secand 
in  the  CSatholic  Church,  which  has  power  to  remit 
all  sin  except  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Gliost,  a 
sin  which  he  declares  to  be  ^  final  impenitence.** 
There  is  not  a  hint  of  purgatory,  bnt'the  utmost 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  irreversible  condition  of 
the  soul  at  death.  Wiggers  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  this  treatise  all  merits  are  attri- 
buted by  Fulgentius  to  Divine  grace,  7.  c.  p.  382. 

The  three  books,  De  Veritate  PraedeHmatiomit 
et  OixtHa  Dei  (Migne,  p*.  604)  are  addressed  to 
John  and  Venerius^  to  whom  other  letters  were 
also  sent  during  the  second  exile  (JE^  xv.  Ceii» 
lier,  {  X.)  on  the  doctrines  of  Faustus  of  Rhegium 
(de  Riex,  Riji,  sometimes  Galliarnm).  The 
celebrated  books  of  Faustus,  onii  of  the  earliest 
and  moat  celebrated  of  the  semi-Pelagians,  were 
sent  to  Constantinople,  and  their  covert  Pela- 
gianism,  under  the  guise  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
bad  produced  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century  great  impression.  John,  archimandrite! 
and  Venerius,  a  deacon,  sent  these  books  to 
Fulgentius  for  his  opinion.  Similar  requests 
were  presented  by  other  ecclesiastics  in  Constan- 
tinople to  Hormisdas,  bishop  of  iCome.  Hormis- 
das  took  a  moderate  view  of  the  opinions  of 
FaustTis,  saying  that  he  was  not  a  father  or 
authority  of  the  church,  that  the  matters  were 
open  questions,  and  yet  that  he  himself  a^'eed 
with  tractates  of  Augustine  addressed  to  Hilary 
and  Prosper.  This  reply  was  so  unsatisfactory 
to  the  Constantinopolitan  monks,  that  the 
letter  was  sent  to  Fulgenti-js,  which  issued 
in  the  works  before  us.  (Meander,  iv.  418-19.) 
John  and  Venerius  also  had  sent  their  own 
views  of  predestination  to  the  exiled  bishops.' 
What  these  views  were  can  be  gathered  only 
from  the  reply  of  the  African  bbhops,  also 
written  by  Fulgentius,  and  signed  by  twelve 
other  bishops. 

Fulgentius,  in  the  letter  to  John  and  Venerius, 
lays  down,  in  opposition  to  Faustus,  that  grace 
can  neither  be  known  nor  apprecbted  until  it  b 
given;  that  so  long  as  man  b  without  it,  he 
resists  it  by  word  or  deed.  Faustus  had  spoken 
of  an  imperishable  grain  of  good  in  every  nun 
which  b  nourished  by  grace.  Free-will  is  thb 
spark  of  heavenly  fire,  not  obliterated  bj  the 
fall.  Fulgentius  urged  that  there  may  be  free- 
will, but  not  free-will  to  that  which  is  good. 
John  and  Venerius  seemed  to  have  urged  that 
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the  difference  between  Esau  and  Jacob  depended* 
OB  the  fact  that  Esan  wa4  condemned '.before  his 
hirth,  because  of  his  fViture  evil  deeds.  Kol- 
(eatina,  irith  more  Ibgical  consistency,  main- 
tains that  Esait  perished  in  his  original  sin ; 
4«oob  was.  saved  by  grmtnitoos  favour.  Divine 
grace  .and  human  will  co-operate,  bnt  Divine 
grace  «lway*;  precedes  the  iiurtian.  aspiration 
after  it.  God  works  in  us  to  will  and:  do ;  free- 
will Bullotenus  eflicitnr  nisi  dirinttus  adjavetur. 
The  qaestidn  of  creationism  versus  traducianism 
is  left  «s. doubtful,  as  it  was  by  Augustine,  but 
Fnlgeati us  maintains  that  if  ^  creationism  "  be 
true,  still  every  child  at  the  creation  of  its  soul 
receives  the  taint  of  original  sin  -by  its.  contact 
with  the  body.  In  the  three  books,  De.VeritaU 
PraedesHmtymik^  the  purely  gratuitous  doctrine 
of  abtfolnte  predestination  is  argued  from :  the 
assumed  £sct  that  some  infants  are  baptised, 
and  therefore  saved,  .while  a  child  of  heathen  or 
even  Christian  parents,  not  being  baptised;  is  con- 
demned to  eternal  lire  1  Aet^mis.^t  ignibus 
dq»utatus.  .  In  the  Epi$tola  to  Fhtev  the  deacon 
he  goes  even  ihrther,  and  asserts  thlst  unborn 
children,  seropitemo  supplido  puniendo^.  Cf. 
Wiggers,  L  c,J379,  The  case  of  nnbaptised  adulU 
differs  only  byi.lheir  punishment  being  not  only 
of  their  origpnal.  bnt  actual  sin.  Book  it  is  a 
repetition  aad  enforcement  •f  his  doctrine  of 
free-will  existent,  but  not  caipable  of  good.  The 
question  then  arises,  but  is  never  answered, 
whether  it  ia  ^freef  He  pours  contempt  on  the 
idea  that  the  mere  dignity  or  office  of  emperor 
or  bishop,  or  this  j  like,  can  be  all  that  is  meant 
by^n  venel  of  mercy,"  he  says  it  may  be  the 
revei8e,>and  in  a  wonderful  passage  shews  the 
greatness  of  their  responsibilities^  (Book  iii.) 
iince  predestination  is 'to;  righteousneiis,  it  is  no 
excuse  for  carelessness.  .  If  predestinated,  we  do 
undoubtedly  and  necessarily  pray,  watch,  and 
practise  good  work^,  and .  bring  forth  the  fruits 
9f  the  %irit.  While  Fulgentius  was  in  Sar- 
dinia, he  conducted  an  extensive  private  corre- 
spondence. In  his  letter  ad  QalUm^  he  assured 
the  wiAom  Oalla.that  virginity  was  a  higher 
grade  of  moral  being  than  marriage,  but  he 
encouraged  her  to  hope  that  by  maintaining  her 
widowhood  she  might  rise  almost  as  high  in 
the  kingdom  of  Qcd  as  a. virgin  can.  In  two 
letters,  od  Prcbam^  virginity  for  the  body  and 
humility  for  the .  soul  were  set  forth  as  the  two. 
great  graces^  and  fasting,  and  prayer  commended. 
He  introduces :, the  lAugustiuian  doctrine  that 
holy  servitude  is.ihe..tin4«  .freedom.  In  a  Mter 
ad  ThoodQrm^^.Yi^  appeared  very  much  alive  to 
the  advantage  of  the  conversion  of  the  great 
and  iiLflnential.  In  a  letter  ad  Venanthun  he 
urged  that  conversion  consists  of  **  the  hope  of 
panlon  and  the  acts  of  penitence,  and  such  a 
hope  of  pardon  as  leads  to  penitence."  Judas 
fiiiled  from  being  destitute  of^  hope,  wlpil«  many 
perish  now  from  being  too  contident  of  Divine 
mercy,  and.  thus.. fnil  from  never  performing 
a  true  penitence,  .There  wns  an  exten^tive  oorr 
reepondcnce  on  matters  relating  to  chastity,  the 
conjugal  debt  and  the  like,  which  simply  accord 
with  the  current  teaching  of  ^he  monastery. 
These  efforts  of  his  pen  have  been  presei-ved. 

In  the  year  523  Thrasimund  died,  having 
before  his  death  called  on  his  successor,  Hilderic, 
to  swear  that  on  his  accession  he  would  carry 
Qttt  to  the  full  the  policy  already  inaugurated 


apiinst  the  professors  of  the  Homootialan 
(Catholic)  Faith.  Hildferic,  with  his  more, 
orthodox  sympathies,  had  not  aoquired  an. 
ad^uate  sense  of  the  prime  virtue  of  tmth,. 
fo*  he  considered  that  his  oath  would  not  ba 
,  violated,  if,  before  hb  accession,  and  beforet 
Thraaimund's  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  he 
should  prepare  the  way  for  the  >  return  of  the 
Catholic  bishops,  and  the  election  of  new  ones  int 
the!- churches  still  vacant.  On  the  death. of 
Thrasimund,  the  bishops  w#re  received  at  Cax^- 
thage  with  transports  of  joy,  and  none  of  then* 
with  greater  enthnsiasra  than  was  FulgentiiiSy 
who  was  honoured  with  >  extraordinary  demote 
strations  of  welcome;  Triumphal  arches,  lamps, 
torches,  banners,  accompanied  his  entire  journey 
to  his  humble  bishopric.  -  On-  arrivingiAt  Rnspe, 
he  }rielded  in  the  monasteir  entire  deference  .te 
/Wis,  took, the  position  of  the  humblest  neo-, 
phyte,  and>  made  no  suggestion  except  that  o^ 
more  rvigorous  work  for  the  cleric,  more  frequsni 
fasting .  for  the  monks.  In  •■  the  jwi-  524  a 
councU  was  held  at  r  Juncensis.:(Ceillier,  rFiJIi 
de  3,  F.  xi.  9,  hxAiHitt^dM  OmoOtfi,  ixL  .829^ 
gallicizes  the  nanftf.^^  Junqae ;  "•  some . .MSd^ 
of  the  VUa  read  ^  Vineeensis,"  wa  *  cannot 
identify  the  place)^  the  object  of  which  w^nld 
seem,  to  have  been  the  enforcement  of  .a  mnxk 
rigid  attention  to  the  canons.  At  thb  council, 
Fulgentius  was  called  to  preside.  His  precedence 
was.  disputed  by  a  bishop  who  was  called  Quod-i 
vultdeus,  but  it.  was  confirmed  by  his  brethren.! 
After  the  council^  Fulgentius  besought  out. of 
charity  that  his  biwthren  would  transfer; this 
nominal  precedence  ta  his  rival,  thus  heaping, 
coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  an  antagonist,  i  The. 
power  of  Fulgentius  over  the  heart  and  eonscienee> 
must  have  been  very  great.  .  Even  the  |>rimate 
of  Carthage,  Boniface,  sought  his  presence  at  the 
dedication  of  a  new  chu^i^  and  wept  tears  of. 
joy  under  his  powerful  disoonrse.  It  was- 
during  this  period  of  his  lifh  that  Fulgentius. 
wrote  his  great .  work;  against  Fabianus,  frag-> 
ments  only  of  which  remain.  Even  the  frag-r: 
ments  are  more  abundant  than  many  of  his. 
finished  works.  They  discuss  a  variety  of  inteffw 
esting  problems  bearing  on  the  Divinity  of  the, 
Holy  Spirit  and  on  other  elements  of  Triaii. 
tarian  doctrine.  The  Sermonea^  .which  remain • 
to  attest  the  power  of  Fulgentius,  are  of  very- 
different  character,  and,  from  his  flowing  elo-: 
quence  and  antithetic  style  and  tender  senslr* 
bility,  may  easily  be  credited  with  the  powoff; 
recorded  of  them.  The  most  noteworthy  iibn 
which  remain  to  be  noticed  are  those  which: 
were  addressed  to  Scarilas  and  to-  Ferraodua 
the  deacon;  and  one  which  discussed  the  Sermo. 
FaUidioai-r-iht  work'  ef  an  Arioo  who  seems 
to  have  roused  the  placid  spirit  of  Fulgentius; 
into  unusual  storm ;  and  there  may  be  added 
the  LibeUm  de  THnitate  ad  Felkem  Notarhtm, 
The  first  of  these  was  occasioBsd  by  a  letter 
from  Scarilas  to  Fulgentius  (preserved  ia 
Migne,  EfAtt,  x.  p.  377),  which  brought  from. 
Fulgentius  a  reply — a  fibers  De  Incamatione 
At/it  Dei  et  de  vitium  ammaiium  Auctorej 
Scarilas  had  been  troubled  by  the  puszle  as  te 
whether  the  whole  Trinity  had  not  been  inear- 
nate  in  Christ,  and  whether  Ood  could  have  been 
the  author  of  carnivorous,  predatory,  and 
venomous  beasts.  Fulgentius  powerfully  dis» 
criminates  between  the  Son  and  the  Trinity,  and 
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dearly  inmlves  himAelf  in  the  doable  procewioD 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  cUiins  the  Kiither  t«» 
hare  created  br  the  Son  ererything,  erery  fly 
and  Hoorpion  and  tiger.  Men  are  only  wonnded 
by  the  poison  and  malioe  of  these  creatures  by 
reason  of  their  sins.  The  mightiest  beings  are 
submitted  to  man.  There  is  no  eril  In  nainre. 
In  addition,  he  ditiws  weighty  distinctions 
between  the  sins  of  the  jnst  and  the  wfclied. 

Ferrandns  [I^lqkntil'S  KERRAMDOf]  the  dea- 
con wrote  a  most  abject  and  obseqnions  letter 
to  Fnlgentias,  asliing  for  adrlce  (Kp,  xi.  Migne) 
•n  the  pnssling  question  whether  be  might 
count  upon  the  salvation  of  an  Ethiopian,  who 
had  come  up  to  the  church,  as  a  catechumen 
eagerly  desiring  baptism.  He  had  been  in- 
structed and  prepared  for  the  ordinance,  but 
was  taken  too  ill  to  respond  to  the  questions 
put  to  him  at  the  moment  of  baptism.  Ht 
passed  into  a  state  of  unconsclousneM  and 
died.  Since  he  reoeired  the  sacrament  in  this 
unconscious  state,  is  he  sared  ?  If  the  question 
be  answered  in  the  alfirmntire,  Fulgentius  was 
Ibrther  asked  to  say  whether  he  would  justify 
the  baptism  of  a  catechumen,  known  to  be  dead 
at  the  time  of  the  ceremonial,  and  would  he  do 
80  with  a  similar  hope  ?  Ferrandus  argued  his 
flrst  case  with  great  ingenuity,  basing  it  on  the 
practice  of  inftint  baptism,  and  he  concluded  his 
raqniry  by  seeking  from  Fulgentius  adrlce  as 
to  the  absolute  necessity  to  saltation  of  com- 
munion In  the  Euoharbt  after  baptism,  supposing 
death  to  hare  Interrened.  The  answers  ef  Ful- 
gentius to  Fermndus  rereal,  with  much  ririd- 
ness,  the  character  of  the  man,  his  sacramental 
doctrine,  and  the  blending  with  his  ecclesiastical 
ideas  some  powerful  elements  of  common  sense. 
His  reply  staru  with  the  thesis  that  fiiith  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  sitlrntion,  baptism 
or  no  baptism.  Unbaptlied  heretics  will  be 
condemned,  and  heretics  and  enemies  of  the 
church  will  not  be  sared  by  their  baptism. 
The  Ethiopian  gare  credible  eridence  of  faith, 
and  was  iMiptixed,  both  conditions  being  Indis- 
pensable to  salvation.  He  Is  therefore  sared. 
but  he  reprobates  baptism  of  the  really  dead, 
on  the  ground  that  baptism  remores  the  stain 
and  curse  of  original  sin.  The  seat  of  this  sin 
is  the  soul.  If  the  soul  Is  severed  from  the 
body,  baptism  is  worthless.  He  decides  that  the 
beneHts  of  the  Eucharist  are  contained  in  bap- 
tism, and  hence,  he  says,  for  many  centuries 
past,  infants  are  not  fed  with  the  Eucharist 
after  their  baptism.  Ferrandus  also  beset 
Fulgentius  with  fire  other  questions,  to 
which  he  replied  in  Ep,  xlU.  with  much  inge- 
nuity. 

An  interesting  correspondence  appears  to  hare 
passed  between  Fastidiosus,  an  Arian  priest,  and 
several  of  the  friends  of  Fulgentius  and  himself, 
on  some  of  the  principal  questions  at  issue  in 
the  Arian  controversy.  The  Sermo  of  Fastidio- 
sus is  given  in  Migne,  p.  875.  The  main  point 
of  it  is  that  the  Son  is  f actus,  cr»ttu9,  fundahu^ 
that  the  Homoousians,  who  assert  that  tho 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  inse)iarable, 
must  admit  also  that  the  whole  Trinity  took 
flesh,  etc.  He  argued  hb  points  with  some 
aeuteness  and  bombast,  and  when  Victor  asked 
fbr  Fulgentius's  judgment  on  the  Sermo,  Fnlgen- 
tias replied  with  unusual  acrimony  of  Innguage 
Mil  persollil  denunciation  of  the  character  of 
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the  apostate  priest.  His  great  polttC  L*  tlnC 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  meant  whra«r«f 
the  word  ^  God  "  is  used.  The  One  Ood  fills  all 
apace  and  time,  and  the  elements  of  the  TrlnltT 
oinnot  be  dirlded.  The  Wlsden,  Lore,  and  Pawcv 
of  Ood  cannot  be  separated.  Aa  bora  ^f  God, 
the  Christ  Is  equal  to  the  Father,  as  aharteg  !■ 
humanity  and  bora  of  a  InmiaB  mother,  he  la  Um 
than  the  Father  Is,  mtim»  et  fachm.  Ht  mro- 
tained  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Sob,  b«t 
also  the  o6-operatlon  of  the  undivided  Triaity  la 
the  rrtatitm  of  the  hmnanity  of  the  Cfarisl.  H« 
declatud  that  the  charge  oV  Femndas  nratast 
the  Homoottslaai  la  only  compatible  wHS  tW 
Sabellhm  hypothesis^  which  p^blAly  Fcmadaa 
would  at  once  have  endorsed,  bat  Fvlgeatlaa 
argued  that  the  personality  of  the  Son  is  that 
around  which  humanity,  aot  trassfasad  or 
changed,  is  taken  op.  The  safTerfaga  aad  all 
the  other  Incidents  of  the  Incarnatloa  were  not 
endured  substantlallter,  but  pferaonallter.  TW 
Divine  nature  of  the  Only-begotten  God  maahiiil 
Impassible  while  the  flesh  was  cracMcd  awl 
burled.  The  passion  was  Christ's  9«d  Us  whole 
perwoHy  but  qui  natwv,  It  was  the  esperlcacr  of 
his  flesh  onlv.  His  aonl  and  body  were  aani- 
rated  at  death.  His  soul  went  into  Hades,  Hi* 
body  to  the  grave,  but  His  Divine  natare  at  that 
very  moment  fllled  all  space  and  tnae,  tegethrr 
with  the  Father  aad  the  tioly  Spirit. 

Many  of  the  same  arguments  are  n pentad  b^ 
Fulgentius  fai  the  Letter  Addreswed  to  the  Momke 
(tf  Soythia,  who  accepted  all  the  dsthJei  of 
ChaloMlon,  who  anathematised  Pelaghis,  JaKaa, 
and  even  Fanstas,  and  asked  fbr  fwhker  Kgbt. 
These  fbar  monks  were,  PMcr  the  deacon,  Jaba, 
a  monk,  Leontlus,  a  monk,  and  another  Joba,  a 
reader.  The  reply  of  Fnlgeatlos  and  fifteta 
other  bishops  consists  of  sixty^evca  chaptcrx. 
The  points  of  chief  Interest  are  that  Falgeatloa 
denied  that  the  Virgin  was  conceived  ianaaca- 
late,  and  also  that  when  speaking  of  the  ateraal 
generation  of  the  Son,  he  nsed  the  aadocioaa 
expression,  rx  utero  Patris.  In  this  work  ht 
laid  the  strongest  emphasis  on  the  Moaergistic 
hypothesis  of  regenerotioa,  and  he  wcn&aeil 
the  universalism  of  numerous  expresaleas  •* 
God's  love  by  declariag  that  ^all"  does  aot 
mean  ^'all  men,"  but  <*all  Fade  of  mea.* 
The  reconciliation  of  all  things  to  Hfaaaelf; 
necessitates  a  limitation  of  the  all,  or  eb<« 
lands  one  in  the  Ailmisslon  of  the  ahiaMta 
reconciliation  of  the  devil  and  his  aagela.  Fnl* 
gentius  mmle  a  belief  In  predestination  to  bt 
necessary  to  salvation.  Unless  a  nun  beBevea 
it,  he  cannot  belong  to  the  elect. 

In  the  work  addressed  to  Felix,  a  aetary,  ha 
reiterated  his  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  added  a  dissertation  on  angels  aad  mra 
antedating  a  later  speculation  found  la  Aasehn, 
that  the  human  race  was  created  to  fill  up  Iha 
places  of  the  fallen  angels. 

While  Fulgentius  was  thus  pursuing  his 
literary  work  with  such  remarkable  Indiastry, 
he  retired  from  his  monastery  at  Rnspe  t# 
another  on  the  neighbourintf  island  of  Cirdna, 
and  redoubled  his  self-mortificatlona.  Here  hia 
health  gate  way.  When  told  that  It  was 
absolutely  necessary,  to  prolong  his  life,  fbr  him 
to  h>ive  the  comfort  of  a  bath,  he  obstinately 
refused  it,  preferring  not  to  break  his  rule.  Ha 
died  in  January,  5;S,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  o» 
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Ids  iig#  ««d  ilie  UvvBty-lifth  of  kit  cpiMopAtt, 
aft4  y<Hi4»»i  WM  tleetedl  ••  hb  moccMor  oa 
th*  dnj  »r  hU  dcAtli. 

A  lew  oth«r  works  hart  b^ii  •Uribnted  to 
Idm:  Dt  Fide  sen  d$  JSegmt  Vitrae  itdSsi  arf 
Pfirwm  Diaeoimm,  whlcli  resembles  in  style  and 
natter  his  other  writings.  Wiggers  has  dis- 
cassad  this  treatise  at  leagth,  shewing  the 
Ueatlty  of  hb  riews  with  tliwe  of  Angastine  on 
tha  origiaal  conditioa  of  maa,  the  aatare  of 
sia,  aad  aaeessity  of  grace.  Hincmar  aad 
fiaftraiBBas  qacte  two  passnges  horn  a  work  of 
hlsy  «atitM  QmietHoms,  wlien  they  were  discass- 
iag  the  procoMion  of  the  Holy  Sphrit,  bat  they 
casMt  be  ideatified  (Migae,  p.  834).    St.  Isidore 

Kotas  frsn  an  accoaat  of  aa  intenriew  with 
rasimaad,  wliieh  nast  Imto  beea  lost.  Car^ 
diaal  Mai,  ia  the  Jhca  BSbUoiheoa,  published  a 
aatiMua  attribated  to  hiai  fboad  with  his  aame  in 
a  US.  ia  the  Vatican.  Eighty  brief  SermoMt, 
also  giTca  ia  Migae,  pp.  85^953,  are  of  rarions 
aatheatieity  aad  raiae.  The  eariiest  edition  of 
kis  works  published  at  Basle,  1556 ;  again  in 
1566  aad  1587 ;  other  edltkins  at  Antwerp  in 
1574;  at  Cologpe,  1618 ;  at  Lyons,  1633.  They 
were  laclttded  in  the  ^MMA^/as  <fet  Peres,  1617, 
Paris.  The  lAber  de  Fide  is  Inserted  in  the 
sixth  Tolame  of  Augosttne's  works.  Tlie  most 
complete  edition  was  iisned  ia  Paris,  1684, 
by  St.  Desprei.  Of  the  arraagement  followed 
ia  this  editioa,  Ceillier  has  taken  adrantage. 
Tha  whole  of  his  works,  arlth  many  of  the  letters 
to  which  he  replied,  are  contained  in  MIgne,  Pktr. 
torn.  IzT.;  Schroeckh,  KurchtngetcKiakiUf  xrii. 
xTiii.  108  ff.  For  the  fragment  of  another  work 
by  FUgentlns  see  Fadiahus  (5>       [H.  S.  R.] 

FULGBNTIU8  (4)  FEBRAKDUS,  a  dis- 
ripla  and  compaaion  of  Falgentius  of  Ruspe(3); 
sharing  hb  exile  to  Sardinia  when  the  Catholic 
bishops  were  reroored  tttum  their  sees  daring  the 
pcraacutlon  by  the  Arian  kings  of  the  Vandals. 
Ferraadas  receired  the  hospitalities  and  spiritual 
ooaaolatioas  of  St.  Sntuminos  at  Cagliari,  and 
on  the  death  of  Thrasimund,  A.D.  523,  returned 
to  Carthage,  where  he  l»ecame  deacon  of  the 
charch.  In  all  probability,  he  was  the  author 
of  the  VHa  Fviigentn  prefixed  to  the  works  o( 
the  latter,  aad  dedicated  to  FWicianus.  (Hof- 
mann,  Lsx,  s.  n.;  Herxog,  UncycL  art.  by 
Wi^enmaLn ;  Petras  Ptthaeus^  in  preface  Leo 
iori,  prefixed  to  BreviaOo  Camomun  Fenrmdi, 
€cd.  Caaonam,  p.  308.  Wiggers,  Angntimiimms 
Mrf  PelattianitrnMB^  it.  Thetl,  p.  370.) 

Two  letters  of  Ferrandus  to  Fulgentlus  are 
extant  (Migne,  Plstfol.  Ixr.  pp.  378-435),  with 
the  lengthy  and  carefhl  replies  of  the  latter. 
[FcLOKirriua  (3>]  The  former  of  these  letters 
asked  for  adrioe  on  the  question,  whether  the 
baptism  of  a  dying,  unconscioas  catechamen 
was  lawftil ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  Imptism  of 
a  corpse  was  also  justified.  Hie  second  letter 
eoooemed  the  most  intricate  questions : — 1.  Of 
the  SeparabilitT  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
since  the  Trinity  itself  U  inseparable  in  will, 
natnra,  and  aroik.  (Wiggers,  1.  a.  p.  373.) 
3.  Whether  the  Dirinity  of  the  Christ  suf- 
fered on  the  CroM,  or  whether  the  Dirine 
Person  suflerad  only  in  the  flesh.  The 
filth  question  concerned  the  doable  gift  of  the 
cap  to  the  Apostles,  as  mentioned  in  St.  Lake's 
guspeL    Fernindus  was  not  only  an  interrogator^ 
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but  aras  often  appealed  to  for  hb  own  theol  )gica) 
Judgment.  Among  hb  extant  letters  m^y  be 
enumerated  those  to  Anatollus,  deacon  of  the 
church  in  Rome ;  to  the  Comes  Reginus,  and  to 
Serems  Scholasticus.  (Baronins,  ann.  528,  9.) 
Ia  hb  collected  writings  (Bibliotheoa  Patrnm, 
ChifHetins,  1648)  some  other  treatises  are  pre* 
senred,  such  as  one  entitled,  De  DmAut  6i  Christo 
aofans,  and  an  Epittola  AnaMio  de  qmaextkme 
CM  aHqmie  es  l^imUate  petetm  ent  Baronlas 
(ann.  583, 18)  refers  thb  letter  to  an  early  period 
in  his  career.  He  charges  it  wHh  prolixity.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  how  closely  Ferrandas  here 
follows  the  lead  of  Fulgentlaa,  by  declariag  that 
though  one  person  of  the  Trinity  sniTered,  it  was 
oaly  «a  came.  The  Comes  Re^us,  in  the  first 
place,  asked  Falgentius,  and  alter  hb  death  he 
asked  Ferrandus  for  special  Instruction  on  the 
legitimacy  or  othenrise  of  miUtary  serrice,  which 
led  to  the  completion  of  the  fragment  of  Fulgea- 
tius,and  to  the  composition  of  an  ethical  discoarse, 
Jk  eepiem  rei^iUie  irmocentiae,  charged  with  prac- 
tical seal  and  piety.  The  following  are  the 
seren  rules  : — I.  Qratiae  Dei  a^jutorium  tlbi 
necessarium  per  singulos  actus  erode.  IL  Vita 
tua  speenluc  sit  ubi  milites  tui  videant  quid 
agere  debent.  III.  Non  praeesse  appetas,  sed 
prodesse.  IV.  DiHge  rempublicam  sicut  te  Ip- 
snm.  V.  Humanb  divina  praepone.  VI.  Moli 
esse  multum  Justus.  VII.  Memento  te  esse 
Christianum.  Ferrandus  also  edited  and  com* 
pleted  another  work  which  Falgentius  ai  hb 
death  left  Incomplete.  One  on  the  later  Eutychian 
doctrine  of  the  incorruptibility  of  the  fiiody  M 
Chrittt  Arom  and  after  Hb  Urth  (aphtharto- 
docetbm).  Ferrandus  aras  impelled  to  both 
these  efforts  by  the  Comes  Reginus,  who  had 
preriously  asked  Fulgrntius  liimself  to  solre 
these  philosophical  and  ethical  probleass  for 
him.  Ferrandas  b  also  the  author  of  a  Bretiaiio 
ccMonnm  eocleeicuiioomm,  (Codex  Cammmni,  F. 
Pithaeus,  and  MteoeUanea  Eccleeiattiai,  Petms 
Pithaeus,  p.  303  ff.)  A  collection  and  digest  ot 
232  canons  of  the  earliest  coandls,  Nicaea, 
Laodlcea,  Saidica,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  lie. 
chiefly  appertaining  to  the  election,  ordination, 
and  character  of  bbhops,  presbyters,  and 
deaooBs,  as  well  as  a  rariety  of  detaib  conoeni* 
Ing  the  feasts  of  the  church,  the  duties  ri 
clerics,  Tirgins,  catechumens,  kc  From  the 
mention  of  certain  canons  and  cauneib  by  Fer- 
randus, it  b  artfiied  that  it  nrast  have  been  canH> 
piled  during  the  reign  of  Anastnsius,  who  died 
in  518.  He  appears  to  have  Iwd  access  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  councib  throagh  a 
translation  and  digest  of  such  canons  as  had 
been  preriously  in  ase  in  Spain.  The  aientloa 
of  later  synods  and  writings  has  led  othvis  to 
bellere  that  tha  Bretiatio  was  compiled  at  or 
aboat  AJD.  547.  [Canon-Law,  Dict*  CitRwnAN 
AifTiQurnEa]  Ferrandus  tooh  a  not  unim- 
portant part  in  the  riolent  dbcnsslons  piadaced 
by  the  eidkt  of  Justinian  L,  which  goes  by  tha 
name  of  CipUula  JVar  {wtpl  rptmv  Kefakaimf\ 
in  which  that  eropeiof  who  was  ambrtious  of 
secariag  for  himseM  a  place  among  great  ortho- 
dox and  suGoessful  theologians,  had  andearourad 
to  condlUte  and  win  the  If onophysite  leaders 
ercr  to  the  orthodox  and  Catholic  church  by 
pronouncing  a  condemnation  on  certain  passages 
m>m  the  writings  of  Theodoret,  Theodore  of 
llopsuestia,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  which  the  rene* 
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rmUid  ociwctl  of  Chalcadon  had  apprqri^^aikl 
eDdoned.  JustioUn  was  mored  to  take  thU 
course  hj  way  of  recoaciUng  those  Honophjrsites 
who  felt  ihemselres  condemned  by  the  apparent 
Nestorianism  of  these  oc^nbUa,  and  he  beliered 
he  coold  sare  his  own  orthodoxy  by  at  the  same 
time  **  extending  the  anathema  to  those  who 
shonld  draw  any  inference  from  this  docnment 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  " 
(Neander,  Otneiral  Ch.  Mitt,  ir.  269).  The  ter- 
glrersation  and  Tadllation  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
Vigilius,  under  the  threats  of  Justinian,  and  nnder 
the  loud  oondemnationof  the  North  African  ch  urch, 
are  among  ihe  worst  features  of  the  character 
of  that  unprincipled  pontiff.  [Capitula  Tria  { 
iufriKiANUS  1. ;  Vioiuus.]  Vigilins  was  not  a 
theologian,  and  he  summoned  to  his  aid  the 
powerful  pen  of  Ferrandus  to  delirer  theological 
judgment  on  the  controrersy.  Ferrandus  was 
baciied  by  the  Tehemeotly  orthodox  and  Dyo- 
physite  spirit  of  the  North  African  church,  and 
in  a  letter  (546)  to  Anatolius  and.  Pelagins,  two 
deacons  of  the  Roman  church,  who  had  been 
instructed  by  Vigilius  to  communicate  with 
him,  declared  himself  o^n^t  the  reception  of 
the  edict  of  Justinian.  The  following  sentences 
from  the  close  of  Epist.  ri.  Ad  Pelagwm  et 
Anatolitun  pro  iribnt  cttpitn/tM  advenus  Acephalos, 
will  reveal  the  three  reasons  on  which  he 
founded  his  objections: — 1.  **  Ut  condlii  Chalce- 
donensis,  vel  similium  nulla  retractatio  placeat, 
sed  quae  semel  statuta  sunt,  intemerata  ser- 
rentur."  2.  **Vt  pro  mortuis  fratribus  nulla 
generentur  inter  vivos  scandala."  3.  **Utnullas 
Hbro  suo  per  subscriptiones  plurimorum  dare 
Telit  aucturitntem,  quam  solb  canonicis  libris 
ecolesia  cathnlica  detulit."  (Oieseler,  Eccl.  Jffist 
j'ol  ii.  p.  101 ;  Neander,  vol.  iv.  272.)  He  thus 
sh|ewed  that  the  opinion  of  a  formidable  body  in 
the  Western  church  placed  the  decisions  of 
oecumenical. counci (s  abore  the  reach  of  criticism, 
at  ihe  hand  of  Roman  or  Constant  inopoli tan 
imperialism.  The  jtidicatum  of  Vigilius  and  his 
70  bishops,  and  any  bastard  document  that 
might  be  concocted  by  an  individual,  and  sus- 
tained by  svbscriptkmea .  pturiinorum  at  the 
instance  of  an  excited  partisan  lilie  Justinian, 
thus  came  under  his  condemnation.  This  letter 
of  Ferrandus,  with  the  similar  views  of  Fa- 
cundus  of  Hermiane,  and  the  rigorous  action  of 
the  churches  of  North  Africa  and  illyria,  who  re- 
fused communion  with  Vigilius — the  latter  form- 
ally excommunicating  him  by  a  synodal  decree — 
nltimataly  induced  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  take  his 
atand  for  a  while  on  the  side  of  **  the  calumniated 
three  chapters,"  and  pointed  out  the  supposed 
necessity  for  the  fifth  oecumenical  council,  the 
third  council  of  Constantinople,  held  553.  Fer- 
randus died  before  the  assembly  of  this  council, 
certainly  before  A.D.  551  (Gies^ler),  in  550. 
(Gams,  Seriei  Efnsropor'm  Etc,  (iiih,  1873, 
Katisbonae.)  The  first  edition  of  his  works  was 
edited  by  Achill.  Tatjus,  1518.  The  most  com- 
plete by  Chiffletius,  Dijon,  1649.  The  two 
fetters  to  Fulgentius  of  .Ruspe  are  to  be  found 
in  Sirmond*s  and  Migne*s  editions  of  Fuigcntii 
0pp.  Cardinal  Mai  has  preserved  another  con- 
troversial document  aimed  at  Arians.  (Nov. 
Coiled.  U  Hi.)  .     [H.  R.  R.] 

FULGENTIUS    (B),    bishop  of   Bagai,  in 
Knmidia,  exiled  by  Hunneric  A.D.  484.     in  the 


iffCilKi  he  ii  csUed  Epiacopns 
iopie  infer  4hat  the  name  ef  hia  aee  wna  Vajipa. 
(Victor.Vit.  Noiitia,  57  in  lligne,  Platr.  tat.  lfiu.| 
MorceUi,  Afrioa  ChritL  L  98,)  {L  a] 

FULGENTIUS  (f),  «T^4>iabop«f,.^^ 
(£ci»  in  the.fint  qnanerjof  the  7th.:emtmtf* 
He  was  the  brotlitr  of  Leander,  Florestinaf  mmk 
Isidore,  and  ia  mentioiied  in  ceanexioB  witli.  all 
three.  His  name.oocmrs  fire  times  in  coatenspo* 
rary  or  quasi-contemporary  documents,  ia. — ,.  • 

(1)  In  the  hat  chaptar  of  LeanderVXadihi 
ad  /'/brvn/mom  (HobteniuS|.efi.Breck>e,Godl4^ 
i.  405),  where  his  name  is.mentieped  in-a  paav^ 
which  has  perplexed  many  tritlo^  .  In  -the  finft 
part  of  tiie  chapter  Leander  exhngU  Jlereatine 
to  hold  fast  her  profeesioA,  «Mi.not:to  thfak  el 
going  back  to  her  .nitlTf  country  ad  fkgenitale 
solum  .  •  .  •  nbi  si  te  .Dens  habitare  nrclniwrt 
non  ta  inde  ejiceret."  Their  mother, -Jioandrr 
declares^  had  often  aaid  ta  him  that  eveaif  ■ahe 
-could  go.  back  she  wonk)  not,** at  etinBiai':dia 
viveret  patriam  illam  i^n  reviserct."  ^THmi 
therefore,  sister  Florentine,  beware  of  what -nor 
mother  feared,  and  the  evil  from  which  she  aska 
had  experienced  it  fledydo  thou  phdentlj  areid.** 
**  Alaa !  "  he  continues,  **  unhappy  me !  1  grieri 
because  I  have  sent  thither  our  nomnon  brother 
Fulgentius,  and  I  dread  the  Mongers  iir  maf 
encountar  there  with  a  nevecvceasiag  fear. .  He 
will  be  safer,  however,  if  thon,  in  abeenea  land 
security  will  pray  for  him."  This  '  paiasgii^ 
which  Floras  professed  himself. unable  Ui  under* 
stand  {Eip.  Sagr.  x.  88),  and,  wbkU  puaxled  tthe 
clear  head  of  Nicolas  Antonio  ^/?i6/L  rei.:lib.  a» 
cap.  1, 3),  is  connected  with  tbe.geiiefal-qnestios 
of  the  native  place,  parentage,  and  early  history 
of  this  femous  family,  a  queictioa  we  'propose  to 
touch  upon  under  the  head  of  iU  most  illu«trioaa 
member.  Isidore  of  Seville.  It  will  be«iifficieni 
to  remark  in  this  place  that  the  dbn^er.incuned 
by  Fulgentius  in  returning  to  his  native  place- a4 
the  bidding  of  Leander — possibly  <m  soma  faeiily 
businesii — was  not,  according  to  Uie  Jtomwvm 
ex pUi nation  of  older  writers,  a  spiritual  danger 
to  his  faith  from  contact  with  Arianism,  but  is 
to  be  explained  in  all  probalMlity  by  the  very 
plausible  hy)K>thesis  that  the  fiuoily'Cama  ori- 
ginallv  from  territory  which  afUx  A.1^.  ^54  fell 
Uito  the  hands  of  the  Byxantine  troops,  rashly 
summoned  intQ  tbe  country  by  the  pretcadcr 
Athanagild,  and  the  last  remnanta  of  which  were 
not  recovered  by  the  Goths  till  about  the  ]raax 
624  (Isidore,  Bitt.  Qoth,  ann.  554;  Dah«» 
K9nige  der  Germanen^  r.  124).  Leander,  thcre- 
forCf  is  speaking  of  the  physical  risks  ran  by.ona 
who  ventures  into  an  enemy's  co^jontry,  thpugh 
no  doubt  the  elder  brother,  Reccar^'s  all-pofrer* 
ful  ministor  and  adviser  [IIb^jbtdi-j^  woaki:hi|va 
known  how,  in  some  measure  a|  le^sti  topmlfi^ 
the  younger  in  thu  fulfilment  of  iiis  task.  wh«W 
ever  it  may  have  been.  At  any  rate,  Fulgcfttiu» 
returned  .safely,  was  made  bishop  of  Astigl 
(Ecija)  in  the  province  of  Serille,  probably  \^f 
the  influence  of  Leander,  and  if  so  before. tbe 
year  600  (in  which,  Leander  died),  and  is. next 
met  with — 

(2)  In  connexion  with  the  dpnbtfnl  D&arttwm 
Gwndema>i,QlQ  [G  UNTHUf  AH],  when  liis  signature 
as  EptBcopits  Aatigitunae  Sadit  appears,  together 
with  that  of  his  brother  and  metro|MUtaa 
Uidore,  LeanJer*s  saccessur*  ^ 
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r)  UMg  tHe  bbhops  of  the  Mi<M  Standi 
imlle,  MA  ia  619,  which  wms  a  sjnoil  x>f  the 
riDoe  of  fioetloB,  and  at  wkich  Isidore  pre- 
A  IS  BtlropoliteB. 

0  1b  Braolio'i  life  of  Isidore^  whert  among 
tirt  ef  Indoie'i  worlw  we  find  tAH  Cfermamtm 
m  Mfntitm  EpiBcopmm  Adigiuumm  Of^ 
m  One  Ami,  and  laitl^p— 

>)  li  Udefe's  own  ]weto  U  the  Jh  SodU 

%iiimni  to  **  domino  meo  et  Dei  servo  Ful* 

tio  cpiaoopo.*    Falgentins  had  asked  him, 

1  WdoR,  iK  a  short  aocoant  of  the  origin 
sBthsn  of  the  chorch  offioes^    **  itaqne  nt 

Dsti  libelliim  de  origine  offidorom  misi." 
'« IB  seeooBt  of  the  supposed  translation  of 
bfkliesof  pQlgentins  and  Florentina  to  a  safe 
:«  IB  the  monntains  of  Guadalupe,  near 
tocua  ia  the  8th  century,  of  the  invention 
Uk  bones  under  Alfonso  XI.  (circa  a.d. 
0)  sad  of  s  transference  of  a  part  of  the 
a  to  (^rthagena  in  1598  l^  order  of 
^  11^  see  E»p.  Sagr.  z.  1Q5.  fn  the  same 
tBf  (p.90)  Florcx  exposes  the  concision  with 
Pnlfratius  of  Rttspe,  which  l>egan  with 
aiflf  Tbj  in  the  13th  century,  and  led  later 
tkc  dffTstiea  of  Fnlgentius  to  the  honour  of 
tor  of  the  church  •  on  the  strength  of  works 
ittca  by.  Us  Bamceake.  The  pseudo-chroni* 
cs  kiTt  beta  very  busy  with  Fulgentius.  For 
ausfiit  of  Iheir  work  see  the  Acta  by  Roa, 
HisTsnajo  de  Salaaar,  Jfort^.  ffiap.  i.  155. 
iBoUaadist  life,  adapted  from  that  by  Quin- 
siieiasytiiews  many  traces  of  their  influence. 
i.£&  Jen.  L  971 ;  JStp.  Sagr.  z.  89;  Aguirre- 
tahu,iii.  324,  365.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

mUBUBS,  the  name  given  to  the  third 
Moffiath.    {Man.  AngL  u  2b6.)  [S.] 

rULLAKUS  (1)  (FuLLARius),  bUhop  of 
n,  perhaps  c.  400.  There  is  a  tradition 
i  be  nflcfred  martyrdom  in  Oermany  with 
Urraia  snd  her  nuns,  but  his  very  existence 
<i«ibifiiL  (Ughelli,  ItaL  Sao.  I  844;  Cap- 
ictti,  Ckim  if  ItaL  zv.  497.)  .  [R.  S.  G.] 

nJLLANUS  (S)  (Faelab,  FoillanusX  & 
'tWr  sf  St  Fursey,  to  whom  he  committed 
laoBssttry  at  Cnobhaeresburg  in  East  Anglia, 
tt  be  determined  to  become  an  anchorite. 
^H.  S,  lii  19.)  After  the  death  of  Fursey 
i>  aid  to  hare  gone  with  his  brother  Uitan 
i^finbiatysnd  to  have  founded  the  monastery 
^^Jb  the  diocese  of  Cambray,  leaving  this 
■Mtoj  in  the  care,  of  Ultan  he  went  to 
'''■IK  where  he  lived  for  some  time  under 

•  rL«  of  St.  Gertrnde.     Whilst  on  his  way 
^t  iiis  brother  at  Fofse,  he  was  killed  in 

•  Cntst  of  Soignies  by  an  ^ss^wsiut  about  the 
v656f  sad  was  buried  at  Fosse,  wh^re  under 
i«swof  Follanus  hj  was  coromemora|ed  on 
^^l  (MabUlon,  Acta  83.  0.  8.  B.  saec  ii. 
J95.)  <:spgraT^  (foL  149)  gives  a  Ijfe  pf 
>utM»  is  which  thb  story  is  preserved  with 
'I'i^MM  sad  expansions.  Foillanus  is  ^here 
^  biibop  and  conleaeor,  and  is  described  as 
"^poatifical  honours,. but  no  explanation  of 
k  t«rii.ii  giren.  It  is  also  said  that  before 
'^  (Wt  on  his  last  journey  he  gave  exact 
^*^  ton  his  burial ;  his  speech  before  his 
f\  ^  given  at  length,  and  we  are  told  that 

I  and  those  of  his  companions,  were 
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hiddipn  in  the  wood.  Gertrude,  woii'Iering  tit 
his  lonK  absence,  sent  to  Ultanus  to  inquire  about 
hte ;  Ultanus  replied  that  he  had  had  a  vision 
of  a  snow-white  dove  ascending  to  heaveni 
After  three  days'  fast  Gertrude  set  out  to  seek 
the  bodies,  which  she  discovered  by  a  miraculodii 
sign  seventy-eight  days  after  the  murder^  Jlin. 
16.  Qrimoald,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  and 
Dido,  bishop  of  Foictiers,  were  nt  the  funernL 
Other  lives  of  Foillanus  are  mentioned  by  Sit 
T.  D.  Hardy  in  the  Cat  3iat.  i.  254.  [8^ 

'  FULRADUS  (1)  (FotRADUS,  Fulbrdus)^ 
14th  abbat  of  St.  Denys  at   Paris,  principal 
chnplain  to   Pippin    and    Charles    the    Great, 
and  arclipresbyter  of  France.    He  was  the  son 
of  wealthy  parents  in  Alsace,  named  Riculfna 
and   Ermengarda.     He  was  already  abbat  It 
A.O.  750,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  •waa 
entrusted  by  kings  and  popes   with  missiers 
of  the  highest  confidence  and  importance.  '-Ib 
A.D.  751  he  and  Burchard,  bishop  of  Wuri b«rg| 
went  on   that    embassy   from    the  Franks   to 
pope   Zachary   which    drew    from    the    latter 
the  well-known  message,  **That  it  were  better 
that  he  who  had  the  power  should  have  the 
name,"  and  which  resulted  in  the  deposition 
of  the  shadowy   Merovingian  kings  by  papal 
authority,  and  the  election  and  coronation  of 
Pippin  at  Soissons.     A  little  later,  St.  Bonifa<4e  of 
Mainz  nought  his  aid.    The  letter  still  remains 
in  which   Boniface,  appealing    to    his    proved 
friendship,  begs  him  to  use  hu  influence  with 
Pippin   ror  hh»  scattered   missionaries    on    the 
frontiers  of  paganism,  and  the  little  monastery 
school  he  has  founded,  that  when  his  own  super- 
vision shall  be  withdrawn  by  the  death  which 
he  feels  approaching,  they  may  not  be  scattered 
and  abandoned  to  destruction  (Patr.  Lat.  Ixxxix. 
779).      In  754  another  mission  took  Fulradue 
to  Italy.     Pippin  in  a  victorious  campaign  had 
imposed  terms  of  submission  upon  Astolfos  king 
of  the  Lombards,  and  Fnlradus  was  now  deputed 
to  escort  pope  Stephen  back  to  the.  holy  see  with 
a  retinue  of   Franks.      But    scarcely   had  the 
king  crossed  the  Alps   on    his    return,  when 
AstolAis     repudiated     his   ^engagements    and 
marched  on  iiome.     Fulradus  was  the  messenger 
whom  Stephen  selected  to  bear  the  letter  sum- 
moning Pippin  and  his  Franks  to  the  rescue  in  the 
name  of  St.  Peter ;  and  at  the  prosperous  close 
of  the  second  campaign  it  was  he  who  was  com- 
missioned to  restore  the  usurped  cities  to  their 
allegiance  to  Rome,  which  he  accomplished  by 
offeriuff  the   keys   of  twenty-two  towns  with 
Pippin  s  deed  of  gift  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter 
The  pope  was,  not  unnaturally,  well  disposed  to 
the  abbat  and  his  monastery,  more  especially  as 
much  of  his  exile  had  been  spent  there.     It  was 
there  in  fiict  t^at  he  saw,  in  his  illn^  the  vision 
in  which,  as  he  relates,  St.  Peter,  accompanied 
by  St.  Denys  himself,  hid  promised  him  a  happy 
restoration  to  the  holy  see  (Patr.  Lat.  Ixxxix. 
1032).      Accordingly  in   757  Stephen  'gnantod 
to  Fulradus*s  abbey  the  almost  unique  privilege 
of  having  a  special  bishop,  elected  by  the  abbat 
and  monks  and  consecrated  by  the  bishope  of  thh 
country,  to   govern  their  monastery  and    the 
dependent  foundations  of  Fulradus,  which  were 
unaer  the  protection  of  the  holy  see  (Patr.  Lat. 
Ixxxix.  1015).     This  concession  was  confirmed 
by  pope  Adrian  in  786,  after  FnlradusV  death 
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(xcri.  1211 ;  cf.  fltnrj,  Hiat.  Ecdn,  lib.  xMr. 
tnin.  ix.  pp.  &04-5,  for  the  fanctioDi  ot  these 
bishope).  Sereral  other  btillf  in  bin  fiiroitr  «re 
txtaoi.  BjT  one  the  pope  giire  bin  a  hwpiul 
aad  houM  at  Rone  (Patr.  Ixxxis.  1013).  Br 
another  he  permitted  him  the  pririlege  of  wear- 
log  a  certain  ahoe  vned  by  Italbin  abbata 
when  he  officiated  at  the  mase  (ML  Ixxxiz. 
1017);  and  bj  another  he  conferred  the  right 
upon  fix  deaaottf  of  St.  Denys  of  wearing  the 
dalmatic,  the  use  of  which  iic'cii  to  hare  been 
a  pririlege  of  the  Roman  clergj  {tbitL 
Ixxxix.  1018).  Nor  were  the  kings  more  back- 
ward, as  is  testified  hj  the  great  nnraber  of 
charters  of  Pippin,  Carlomaa  and  Charles  the 
(jrea^  alluded  to  in  the  Gaiiia  ChruOtma  (rii.  843) 
■lanj  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Migne,  Fatr. 
htU  torn.  Ixxxix.  and  xcri.  and  among  the  /  iioe§ 
jMd^loiUr^a  in  t^elibien's  Bitioirt  de  fAf^a^ 
ro^aU  de  St,  Demtft,  Folradns^  mtae  ia  aiao 
introdnccd  into  the  fabalons  rision  of  luicherias  of 
Orleans  respecting  Charles  Martel  in  hell.  He 
and  Boniface  were  the  supiioeed  witnesses  to  whom 
Kocberins  shewed  the  empty  tomb,  the  issning 
dragon  and  the  marks  of  f^  (see  the  epfeUe  to 
Lonis,  grandson  of  Charles  the  Great,  nroro  the 
bishops  at  the  coandl  of  Kiersy  in  Bonquet,  iit 
659,  and  Enhardi  Fnld,  AmtakM,  Perts,  i.  345). 
In  777  Fnlradns  pablished  his  will  {Ada  88. 
OnL  8.  Bened,  saec  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  .H41,  Ptois, 
1668-1701X  bat  did  not  die  till  784.  He  was 
buried  at  St.  Denys,  but  was  afterwards  trana- 
lated  to  tlie  monastery  of  Leberaw,  in  Alsace, 
his  own  gift  to  St.  Denys.  Alcmin  wrote  an 
«>itaph  on  him,  which  still  remains  {Sbid,  p.  339> 
For  the  life  of  Fulradus  consult,  in  addition  to 
tlie  abore-mentioned  references,  the  AtmiUe$  in 
Pertx,  Momumemia  Grrm.  Hitt.  torn.  i. ;  Bouquet, 
torn.  iii. ;  the  Emloghm  HtttoricHm  8  Ftdr^di  in 
the  Ada  88  Ord,  8  Bm^d,  saec  iii.  pt.  iL  p. 
834  seqq.  Paris,  1668-1701 ;  Gattki  ChrmHcma, 
▼ii  343 ;  Mabill.  Atutak»,  tom.  ii. ;  Ceillier,  iftd. 
det  Adeuti  mior^t,  xii.  34,  51,  113,  114:  and 
F^libien,  ifist.  de  CAbba^e  rvyob  de  bt  Denye, 
Parts,  1706.  [S.  A.  B.] 

FULRADUS  (t),  abbat  of  the  monasterium 
Altahense  in  Bararia  (St.  Maurice  at  Mieder 
Altaich  on  the  Bogen  Bach,  an  affluent  of  the 
Danube).  The  emperor  Charles  the  Great 
addressed  him  a  letter  published  by  Bernard 
Pex  «iid  also  by  Migne,  Patr.  Ut.  xcriii.  935. 
The  abbat  is  directed  to  appear  by  the  20th  of 
June  at  Starasfurt  with  a  band,  armed  and 
equipped,  to  join  ia  a  campaign  against  the 
Saxons.  The  letter  contains  minute  directions 
as  to  the  weapons  and  tools  to  be  prorided  and 
hi«  conduct  on  the  nmrcii.  [S.  A.  B.] 

FUNDANIU8  (Fundastto),  rhetorician 
of  Carthage,  shortly  before  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine  of  Hippo.  He  accidentally  became 
blind  in  one  eye,  and  the  fact  of  his  baring 
had  two  sons  after  this  occurrence^  one  seeing 
with  only  one  eye,  and  the  other  with  two,  is 
used  by  St.  Augustine  as  an  illustration  against 
the  tenets  of  the  Pebigian  Julian ;  the  one  had 
by  nature  what  the  father  bad  br  accident,  and 
the  other  had  more  than  the  father  himself  at 
tlie  time  had  to  transmit.  (S.  Augnstin.  ountn 
Jni.  PeL  c6,  ap.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xlir.  832; 
Ceillier,  Auieun  aacr^e^  ix.  506.)  [J.  G.] 
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of  Asia  in  the  rdgn  of  Hadrian.  He  rei»lred  tba 
imperial  instructions  applied  lor  by  his  puis 
cessor  Graoianus  as  to  how  (Christians  were  ta 
be  dealt  aith  (Justin.  Mart.  A»oL  i.  |  68$ 
EnseK  H,  E,  W,  9).  CHAMnAin«.j  The  icsvlt 
of  this  leacript  would  seem  to  be  that  aChristi— 
was  not  to  be  tried  on  tlw  ragne  charge  of  bin 
being  a  Christian,  but  only  for  some  Miaite 
breach  of  the  law.  For  any  such  breach  no  plea 
of  hin  (^ristian  calling  and  respensibiKty  wo«ld 
of  onorse  be  admitted,  and  so  Christianity  wo«td 
remain  still  punishable,  but  only  in  orcrt  act. 
Compare  tiM  case  of  ¥kti9ns%»  (22).     [C.  H.] 

FUNDANUS  (B),  bishop  of  Abltina,  im  the 
proconsular  prorince  of  Africa,  who,  pverjonato 
A.a  303,  surrendered  the  aacred  books  to  tat 
heathen  nifigi^tMtes.  The  Acts  of  the  jsartyii 
of  Abitina  narrate  a  miraculous  shower  during 
fine  weather,  which  prerented  the  ignition  of  the 
books  which  Fundaniu  bad  surrendered.  (Baimb 
Miic  m-U  I  14 ;  Morcelli,  Afnoa  ChieL  i.  63 ; 
CeiDier,  AuL  socr.  ilL  21.)  [L.  D.] 

FUBADHBAN    (FumrraAj^    FcrMN>iiui, 

FUBODHRAIM,    FURUDKAMX    ^^^    1^  abbot    of 

Lann-leire.  son  of  Moenao  or  Maoaan,  of  the  mce 
of  Colla  Dachrioch.  Arcbdall  (Jfon.  i»w  722) 
identiAes  Lannleire  with  a  place  now  called  Lyast 
in  the  baronr  of  Delrin,  co.  Wtstmcatb,  aad 
(yUonoraa  {Am-MtuL  i.  842  n.«)  with  the  oM 
chwrch  of  Lynn,  on  the  east  side  of  Leagb  Kanell, 
in  the  barony  of  Fartullagii,  in  the  save  cowntyf 
but  Dean  Reeres  places  It  at  Donleer,  co.  Lontk. 
(Colgan,  Ada  88  713,  c  4^  and  TV.  l%nm* 
377  n.**;  Bo«(  o/ OMfs,  C.  C />ii6/tn,  Ixir.,  Ixr. ; 
Joyce,  Iriah  Xmrnte  </  /tocas,  8nl  ed.  311.) 

[J.  G.) 
FURIA,  a  Roman  baly,  a  friend  of  St. 
Jerome,  and  known  to  us  through  bis  worfcs^ 
especially  thmugh  a  letter  (A/>.  M,  ed.  ValL> 
which  he  wrote  to  her  {De  VidnHute  mUvamfiy. 
She  was  of  the  race  of  Camillus.  Her  Mkrw 
was  of  patrician  and  consulnr  rankf  and  she  waa 
missessed  of  a  rast  fortune.  Her  asofbrr. 
Tatiana,  imbued  her  in  early  life  with  aacrtie 
riews,  but  she  seems  to  hare  hesitated  between 
these  and  the  ordinary  life  of  the  world.  She 
married  a  son  of  Pmbns,  who  hod  held  the  con* 
sulate,  and  her  brother  was  the  husband  of 
Blesilla,  the  daughter  of  Pauki  and  aietrr  «*f 
Eostochtum.  Her  husband  died  early,  leariii«; 
her  with  a  fbroily  of  young  sons ;  her  m««tb^ 
also  was  dead,  and  her  fbther  oKI  and  inKrm.  af 
the  time  that  Jemme  wrote  to  her  {AJk  8i»4)i 
The  year  before  she  had  pitijected  a  sflefidiU 
but  undesirable  second  marriage,  and  her  frit  mis 
at  Bethlehem  were  cast  down  at  hearing  nf  ber 
luxurious  life  and  of  the  worldly  swriety  wbirb 
she  f^nented.  But  she  determined  to  rast  all 
this  aside  and  to  lire  as  a  widow,  and  wrote  ti« 
Jerome,  with  whom  she  had  |>robably  been 
acquainted  ten  rears  before  at  Rome,  for  mnnssg 
as  to  the  regulation  of  her  life.  His  irplr  is  a 
pendant  to  his  flimous  letter  to  Knslorhinm  (Ep. 
xxii.  eil.  Yafl.  De  lirymitate).  His  dncriftion  «# 
the  erils  of  a  second  marriage,  of  the  dangers 
of  young  widows  who  were  knmrn  to  be  likely  to 
marry  again,  of  the  flatterr  of  nnnca  and  slarea, 
of  the  suhserrieney  of  the  clergy,  are  amongst  bio 
most  riri«l  )Hctiires  of  Roman  soeietr.  He  gires 
Kuria  a  scheme  of  an  ascetic  and  charitable  li$t 
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unI  cffinunciMb  her  to  the  pMtoral  43t^w  of  Eitii* 
periua,  who  wm  Uien  liTing  at  Ronio,  but  was 
aftorwarda  bUhop  of  TovIoiim.         [W.  U.  F.] 

FUBSEUS  (IX  abba^  of  Ugny  and  patron 
of  Peroane,  Jan.  19.  Belongii^  tq  the  next 
SicnmtioD  alter Colambaniia,  and  following  in"the 
Mune  track  of  nlMMonarjr  enterpri«e  from  the 
ahorea  of  Britain,  St.  VnrMy  ba«  left  an  indelible 
SMric  upon  the  chnrch  of  France,  and  upon  the 
f^eculative  conceptions  of  popnUr  religion  of 
later  agee.  Hii»  viaiona  gave  a  distinct  UnpuUe 
to  the  dcreloping  and  fixing  of  the  mediaeval 
beUaf  with  regard  to  the  condiUon  of  the  departed, 
and  have  afforded,  at  lea»t  in  part,  the  basis  of 
prob«U  J  the  most  sublime  and  best-linown  poeti* 
eal  production  of  the  later  middle  age,  Dante's 
La  Dimma  CommaiitL  With  those  of  Drvcthelm 
iBede,  i:ocL HtMLr,  12)  they  form  a  well-defined 
laadmarli  in  the  eTolution  of  Christian  teaching, 
as  ahewing  how  theological  speculation  was 
taking  shape  in  the  seventh  century,  from  the 
few  and  mysterious  unveilings  of  inspiration  to 
the  full-grown  eschatological  systems  prevalent 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  They  are  im- 
portant as  indicating  the  under  current  of  theo- 
logical and  dogmatic  thought,  which  was  shaping 
Um  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  in  the 
fellowing  centuries,  and  thus  have  a  ralue  and 
signlficanca  lar  beyond  their  own  individual 
■Mrita. 

For  the  life  of  St.  Fursey  there  is  abundant 
material,  shewing  the  hold  he  has  taken  upon 
the  Ck^tian  imagination.  The  primary 
authority  is  Bade  (JS^  Hid.  iU.  19^  who  pro- 
fessedly  quoted  from  a  **libellus  vitae  ejus," 
probably  written  about  A.D.  670  or  675,  or  at 
least  soon  alter  the  death  of  St,  Fursey. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  tract  edited  by 
Surius  iDt  Prob,  Samct,   VU,  L  259-263X  and 

S'ven,  with  the  addition  of  miracles,  by  the 
»llaiftdista,  Colgan,  and  Mabillon,  but  collated 
with  other  MSS.  Many  foreign  writers  have 
treated  of  St.  Furxey,  of  whom  C^Hanlon  {Irish 
SamtMy  i.  224)  gives  a  list.  The  Bollandists 
{Acta  88.  Jan.  16,  tom.  iL  35)  give  two  lives. 
Hardy  {Dea,  Cat.  i.  pt.  i.  239-246,  pt.  ii.  794, 
795)  presents  all  the  MS.  authorities,  with 
notices  of  the  several  lives.  The  Benedictines 
(in  Hut  LU.de  la  France,  %.  iiL  613-615)  have 
given  a  very  useful  r^sum^  of  his  life  and  the 
foret^  authorities. 

St.  Fursey  was  of  noble  birth,  his  father  being 
Fintan,  son  of  Finlog,  a  regulus  in  South 
Munster,  and  his  mother  Gelges,  daughter  of 
A>lh  Finn,  a  prince  in  Connaught.  'nie  year 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  uncertain,  but  his 
eilncation  seems  to  have  been  at  the  monastery 
of  Inchiqain,  on  Lough  Corrib,  under  Meldan. 
Hb  first  foundation  was  at  Rathmat,  now  pro- 
bably Killursa,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lough,  and 
there  he  formed  a  school  or  religioiis  retreat, 
and  it  may  be  his  church  which  now  stands  in 
ruins  at  i^illursa.  He  then  went  to  Munster 
to  deepen  religion  among  his  own  relations,  and 
it  ia  then,  abmit  the  year  627,  that  the  visions 
or  ecstatic  dreams  are  said  to  have  been  given 
him  during  a  period  of  extreme  sickness.  They 
evidently  are  the  workings  of  a  mind  of  peculiar 
spiritual  sensitiveness,  the  imagination  dwelling 
upmi  the  cnmiut  form  ot  tneological  thought  and 
moulding  it  into  the  clear  outline  of  a  divine 
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I  inspiration.  They,  no  doubt,  oWe  something  to  th« 
methodizing  of  the  scribe  and  the  spiritual 
application  of  the  homilist ;  yet,  after  all,  they 
present  a  wonderful  picture  of  early  Christian 
teatMng.  Bade  seems  to  give  a  brief  summniy, 
or  rather  only  one  scene.  Desmay,  in  his 
life  of  Fureey  (Paris,  1607),  devotes  thr<e 
chapters  to  demsribe  tiie  Mliag  into  the 
ecstatic  state,  the  visions  of  heaven  and  of  the 
torments  in  Gehenna,  while  the  old  life  carriea  Irim 
first  through  Gehenna  with  all  its  torments  and 
Satanic  blasphemies,  to  the  bright  abodes  of  the 
blessed,  where  he  meets  St.  Beoan  or  Beodan  and 
his  old  masterf  St.  Meldan.  Unlike  the  vision  o« 
Drycthelm,  the  fires  do  not  seem  tu  be  in  any  sen^t 
purgatorial,  but,  like  it,  the  whole  tale  was  used 
for  a  homiletic  purpose,  guarding  asainst  and 
suggesting  remedies  for  special  sins,  and  proposing 
charity  as  the  surest  path  to  eternal  blessedness. 
After  preaching  in  Ireland  for  some  time  (ten 
or  twelve  years  seem  too  longX  St  Fursey  lett 
Ireland,  and  was  kindly  receiv^  by  king  Sigebert 
of  the  luui  Angles,  with  whose  consent  he  buHt 
his  cell  in  the  castle  of  Cnobneresburg,  now 
Burghcastle  in  Suffolk.  Smith  assigns  this  to 
the  year  638  {Mon.  Hist.  Bnt.  i.  19U,  n.  >)  At 
Cnobheresburg  he  lived  as  an  anchoret,  hia 
monastery  being  assigned  to  tiie  charge  of  the 
two  priests  Gobban  and  Dicul.  But  when 
Penda  king  of  the  Mercians,  the  scontge  of  the 
country  and  the  church,  brought  calamity  ai^mnd 
the  retreat  of  the  saint,  he  sought  refuge  in 
Gaul  with  his  brothers  Faelan  [Fvllakub]  and 
Ultan,  and  receiving  land  from  Krchinoaldy 
mayor  under  Clovis  II.,  built  the  monastery  cd 
l^goy,  **  Latiniacum  coenobium,"  near  tha 
Mame,  six  leagues  from  Paris.  The  date  of  tliia 
is  much  disputed  :  Smith  accepts  Mabillon'a, 
Baronius's  and  Fleury's  date  oi  A.II.  644,  but 
others  think  this  too  early,  and  Colgan  prefera 
▲.a  648  or  649.  In  Desmay's  life  there  is  a 
long  account  of  Fursey's  progress  to  Rome,  hia 
reception  there  by  pope  Martin  I.  (▲.!>.  649~55> 
and  his  return  through  the  kingdom  of  Aus^ 
trasia,  his  honourable  reception  by  king  Sigebert^ 
and  his  miracles,  but  this  part  U  very  doLHtful^ 
and  may  be  traced  to  his  connexion  with  Sige- 
bert of  the  Kmi  Angles.  At  the  court  of  Clovis 
he  was  very  favourably  received  through  tha 
influence  of  Erchinoald.  The  fame  of  Laguf 
spread  over  the  sea  to  Ireland,  attmcting  athena 
from  its  shores,  iurchinuald  continued  to  be  St. 
Fursey's  liberal  patron  to  the  last,  and  near  hia 
residence  at  Peronne  two  religious  houses  were 
built;  Baldechildis  or  Baltide  the  queen  waa 
also  very  fevourable  to  him.  But  before  hia 
death  Su  Fursey  wished  to  revisit  some  of  the 
churches  he  had  founded,  and  leaving  Eniilian  or 
£loquitts  in  charge  of  Lagny,  got  as  far  north 
as  Maeeries  or  Maxero^Ues,  wl^re  en  hia  first 
arrival  in  France  he  had  secured  the  friendship 
of  dttl(e  Haymo.  Here  he  waa  taken  ill  and  died. 
His  body  was  brought  to  Peronne  and  buried  in 
the  new  church  upon  Mont  Cignes ;  four  years 
after  it  was  translated  by  Eligius  bishop  of 
Moyon  and  Autbcrtus  bishop  of  Cambray  into  a 
chapel  built  for  it  on  the  east  side  of  the  altar 
of  the  same  church,  and  the  place  became  » 
fikvourlte  resort  of  pilgrims  from  aU  parts  of 
Gaul  and  BriUin.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain, authorities  vsrying  from  a.d.  630  to  ▲.D. 
660 ;  he  died  probably  about  the  year  650     Hia 
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chief  fmst  Ib  Jan.  16,  but  he  U  alto  oommemo- 
nted  on  Feb.  6, 9, 25,  March  4^  Jnlj  14,  Sept.  17, 
28,  Dec  26.  At  the  first-named  day  he  has  a 
place  in  all  the  kalendars,  and  shews  a  wide 
extent  of  popular  farour,  bnt  Dempster's  ascrip- 
tion to  him  of  D9  Vita  M<ma$tioaj  lib.  i.,  is  not  to 
be  accepted;  Harris  (Ware,  /r.  Writ  i.  c  4) 
attributes  to  him  a  prophecj,  and  in  Trin.  ColL 
Library,  Dublin  (MS.  H.  i.  11,  Not.  6-7),  some 
poems  and  u  litany,  said  to  hare  been  composed 
»y  him,  are  preserred. 

(2)  (FtBSA,  FuBSAEtm,  FURSET)  Of  Assvliu, 
near  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon,  died  A.D.  753.  (^Fbicr 
Matt,  by  O'Donovan,  L  351,  A.a  743 ;  Ann,  UH. 
752.) 

(8)  Abbat  of  Leckin,  an  old  church  near  Bun- 
brusna,  in  the  barony  of  Corkaree,  co.  Westmeath, 
died  A.!).  751.  {Ann,  Tig, ;  Anui.  UH.  a.d.  750 ; 
Fomr  MoMt,  by  O'DonoTan,  A.D.  746,  L  349.) 

[J.  G.] 

FU8CA,  Feb.  13,  Tirgin  and  martyr  at 
Ravenna  under  the  emperor  Decius,  A.D.  250. 
She  suffered  with  her  nurse  Maura,  and  by  com- 
mand of  the  president  Quinctianus.  {Mart,  Bom. 
ed.  Baron. ;  Petrus  de  ^'at.  Catal,  S8,  lib.  iii.  c 
119.)  [G.  T.  8.] 

FU6GIANU8  (1),  the  praefectus  urbi  who 
condemned  CALLnrtTS  to  be  scourged  and  sent  to 
the  mines  of  Sardinia  (Hippol.  Ref.  Haer,  ix.  12, 
p.  287).  Tertullian  {Ad  HaU,  i.  16)  tells  a 
story  of  a  remarkable  case  tried  before  the  same 
prefect.  Capitolinus  {Pert,  4)  con  trusts  the 
severity  of  Fuscianns  as  a  magistrate  with  the 
mildness  of  Fertinax,  his  successor.  It  is  possible 
that  the  same  influence  which  obtained  the 
release  of  the  Christian  prisoners  in  Sardinia 
obtained  also  the  disgrace  of  the  magistrate  who 
had  condemned  them;  and  if  Marcia  had  any 
share  in  the  appointment  of  Fertinax  it  is  the  more 
intelligible  why  she  and  her  advisers  should  have 
turned  to  him  on  the  death  of  Commodus.  The 
date  of  the  trial  of  Callistus  is  limited  in  one 
direction  by  the  oorndderation  that  in  the 
interval  of  about  seven  years  between  the  death 
of  Perennis  and  that  of  O>mmodus,  Pertinax 
filled  successively  the  offices  of  consular  legate  of 
Britain,  superintendent  of  the  imperial  cha^table 
foundations,  proconsul  of  Africa  and  city  pre- 
fect, so  that  it  seems  improbable  that  his  tenure 
of  the  last  office  could  have  been  longer  than 
a  couple  of  years.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
Fusdanus  did  not  go  out  of  office  earlier  than 
A.O.  190  or  191.  Bunsen  infers  from  his  having 
had  his  second  consulship  in  188  that  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  city  prefect  must  have 
been  later;  but  the  opposite  inference  is  more 
probable.  A  first  consulship  no  doubt  must 
have  preceded  the  appointment,  but  a  second 
consuUhip  was  a  special  honour,  rather  more 
likely  to  have  followed  it;  for  there  seems 
reason  to  think  that  it  was  then  usual  to  give  it 
to  the  city  prefect  on  the  earliest  opportunity, 
if  he  had  not  had  it  already.  For  many  years 
before  and  after  Fuscianus  every  one  whom 
we  know  to  have  been  city  prefect,  appear^ 
also  as  having  a  second  consulship  at  what 
may  well  have  been  the  same  time.  Victorious 
who  was  prefect  (perhai^s  immediately)  before 
Fuscianus  had  his  second  con«uliihip  in  183, 
Pertinax,  his  successor,  in  192.  The  next  pre- 
fect, Sulpicianus,  entering  on  office  immediately 
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after  Jan.  1,  could  not  be  one  of  tlie  ordinaff ' 
consuls  for  193,  but  he  was  one  of  the  ramamkt 
tuftcti.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to  date  tb« 
entrance  of  Fuscianus  on  office  A.i>.  187;  and 
if  we  date  the  trial  of  Ckllistus  189,  aad  his 
return  191,  it  will  agree  well  enough  wHh  the 
statement  of  Hippolytus  that  Calli^tiis  was  Bot- 
long  enough  away  to  permit  the  debeqneoelea 
ascribed  to  him  to  bt  forgotten.  Fosdamik 
appears  to  have  held  office  again  imdcr  Sevenii^ 
A.D.  197.    {Cod,  Jutt.  V.  54,  1.)  • 

(Linton,  followfaig  Panviniiis,  describet  thb 
prefSsct  as  C.  Alii  us  Fusdanus,  and  these  nimrt, 
in  fact,  are  found  in  three  hiscripdons  (Grat*, 
126:  786,  10;  1077X  though  not  with  aAy 
intimation  that  the  beirer  held  office.  Two  of 
these  inscriptions  belong  to  the  years  140  and 
186  respectively ;  the  last  would  correspond  to 
the  date  of  the  present  Fuscianus;  the  other 
might  be  supposed  to  ref^  to  his  £sther,  also  a 
Cuius.  But  we  think  that  there  is  better  rea- 
son for  supposing  the  prefect  to  have  been  the 
Seius  Fuscianus  whom  Capitolinus  names  to* 
gether  with  Victorinus  as  having  been  friendkl 
and  fellow  students  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Victd* 
rinus  died  as  prefect  some  time  after  185; 
therefore  the  chronology  ofiers  no  difficulty  to 
his  having  been  succeeided  by  Fusdanus,  who 
may  have  -been  a  younger  man.  And  Dioa 
Cassius  states  (Ixxix.  4)  thit  Fusdanus  the  pre- 
fect had  a  grandson  named  Sdns  Cams,  who  waa 
put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Elagabalua.  It 
must  be  owned  however  that  Ustoriaas  do  iM^ 
give  so  fiivourable  a  view  of  the  admiuistratkMl 
of  Commodus,  as  would  be  indicated  by  hia 
bestowing  the  most  important  magistracy  aue^ 
cessively  on  men  of  high  character — his  &thcr'a 
trusted  friends;  and  that  Dion  in  particular 
might  have  been  expected  (Ixxii.  4)  to  have  nansad 
Fuscianus  as  an  exception  when  he  speaks  of 
Commodus  having  put  to  death  h»  father'* 
friends.  [G.  &] 

FUSCIANUS  (2),  Dec  11,  martyr  with  Vic- 
toricus  and  Gentianus  at  Amiens  in  the  Diodeti;<a 
persecution.  Rictiovarus  the  president,  after 
inflicting  vsrious  tortures,  beheaded  them,  a.1^ 
304.  {Mart,  Rom.  ed.  Baron.;  Petrus  de  Nat.  otL 
SS.  lib.  i.  c.  57.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FUSCINA,  the  sister  of  Aldmus  Eodid» 
Avitus,  a  nun,  to  whom  her  brother's  poem, 
**  De  consolatoria  castitatis  laude,"  is  addressed. 

[E.  M.  Y.] . 

FUSCINULLUS,  bishop  of  Elia,  in  Byzaoena 
(Ant.  Jtut,  55,  4),  present  at  Carth.  Conf.  ajx 
411.     (MiM,  VeL  Don,  p.  403,  ed.  Oberthur.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FU8CIUS,  one  of  the  Duumviri,  asdsting  at 
the  inquiry  concerning  Felix  of  Aptunga,  ajk 
814.    {Mon.  Vet.  Don.  p.  161,  ed.  Oberthur.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

FUSCOLUS,  Sept  6,  a  bishop  and  coofesKJt 
in  Afrioa  in  the  Vandal  persecution.  He  waa 
tortured  by  command  of  Hunneric  with  font 
other  bishops,  Donstianus,  Praesidiua,  Mansuetus, 
and  Germanus.  These,  were  all  finally  exiled, 
while  another  bishop  named  Laetus,  a  learned 
and  brave  man,  was  burned  to  death.  {Mart 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  (Jsuardi ;  Victor.  Vit.  lib.  iL 
sub  finem.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

FU8GOLU8,  ^Usuard.  Mart,  Hieroa.  Jfori, 
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Ml.  2%  biihop  and  martyr  at  Orleam.    [Flos 
CDLUS.]  [C.  H.] 

FU80US,  Ushop  of  Captia.    [Festus  (8).] 

FU8CUS,  abbat  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Erasmus,  St.  Maximus,  and  St.  Juliana,  at 
Kaples.  Gregory  the  Great,  A.D.  600,  commends 
htm  to  Fort  una tus  \)i8hop  of  Naples  and  writes 
on  his  behalf  to  Romanus  and  Fantinus,  **  defen- 
sort*.*'  (Greg.  Magn.  Epiit  lib.  x.  indict,  iii. 
«p.  12-14.    Migne,  Ixxvii.  1075,  1076.) 

V  [A.H.  D.A.} 

FUBCU8,  bishop  of  Thyatira  m  the  proyince 
of  Lydia,  one  of  the  sixty-eight  bishops  who 
iifiied  the  protest  againitt  opening  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  ▲.D.  431,  before  the  arrival  of  John 
of  Antioch,  in  which  subscription  he  is  called 
probably  by  an  error  of  the  transcribers,  bishop 
of  Lydia  (Balaz.  Condi,  p.  698;  SynodicoHj 
oap.  7.)  Like  many  others,  he  joined  the  council 
when  it  was  actually  opened.  (Mansi,  It.  1224 ; 
U  Qiiien,  Oriens  Christ.  1.  878.)  [L.  D.] 

FUTUBU8  (?)  [Privatcb  Lambabsxtanus.] 

[E.  W.  a] 

FTLACBIUS  (HiLABiUB),  bUhop  of  Novaria 
(Novarn)  c  A.D.  552-568.  (Cappelletti,  Le 
Ckitae  ff  lialia,  xiv.  447.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

FTNCANA,  Irish  saint.    [FiifOAN.] 

FYNIKX)HA  (FiNDOOifA,  FRUDOOHiX 
Tirgin,  commemorated  Get.  13  in  company  with 
Rntana,  is  usually  belieTed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  nine  daught<}rs  of  Donald,  in  the  glen  of 
Ogilrie,  belonging  to  the  8th  century.  But 
Dempster  (Hist,  Eod.  Gent.  Scot.  i.  276),  who 
ascribes  to  her  pen  De  Vita  Cont^niphtiva  Com' 
mentariolus,  lib.  i.^  places  her  in  the  sixth.  In- 
stead of  our  finding  Fincana  or  Fintana  associated 
with  Fyndocha,  the  latter  is  often  found  with 
Gtha,  and  hence  Fyndocha  is  identified  with 
Gtba,  called  also  Mazota.  She  is  also  called  by 
sooM  Frudocha.  Echt,  Aberdeenshire,  has  Fyn- 
docha for  patron  {Bret.  4herd.  Prop.  SS.  p.  est. 
t  126);  a  chapel  of  St.  Fyndocha  was  on  the 
island  of  Inchald,  and  Inishail,  in  T^ome,  wv.s 
Micated  to  her.  (C.  Innes,  Orig.  Par,  Soot.  ii. 
130;  Bp.  Forbes,  KaL  Scott.  Sainis,  852  et  al.; 
Bollandists,  ActaSS.  Aug.  24,  tom.  ir.  399,  giving 
her  among  their  pretermissi,  and  Get.  13,  tom.  vi. 
S22-3,  treating  of  her  in  a  long  note)   [J.  G.] 

FYNTANUa    [FuTTAir.] 
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OABHBAN,  son  of  Dubhthach.    [Euhkl.] 
OABHBIK,  GABRIN.    [Gaibhren.] 

OABINIANU8,  or  OAYIKIANUS,  a 
(^istian,  concerning  whose  conversion  Augus- 
tine wrote  to  Alypius.     (Aug.  Ep.  227.) 

PH  W  PI 

GABIKIU8  (1)  (Gabincb)— May  80. 
Martyr,  with  Oispulus  under  Hadrian,  at  Turres 
(Torres)  in  Sardinia.  His  relic*  we!e  transferred 
W  thi  Vatican  by  poj  •  Gregoi/  III.  (Mart.  Rom. 


VeL,  Hieron.,  Adon.,  Usnard.,  Kotk. ;  Ferrarii 
Cat.  SS.;  TilL  Menu  it  230,  587,  v.  143.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

GABIKIU8  (8)  (GavinidbV- Get.  25. 
Martyr  at  Torres  in  Sardinia  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution.  A  priest  Protus  and  a  deacon 
Januarius,  having  been  arrested  and  placed 
under  his  care,  succeeded  in  converting  him ; 
whereupon  he  was  baptized.  He  then  allowed 
his  prisoners  to  escape,  for  which  he  was  exe^ 
•outed.  Hearing  of  his  death,  they  gave  them- 
selves up,  and  were  also  put  to  death.  The 
cathedral  of  Torre  was  dedicated  under  the  nam^ 
of  St.  Gabinius,  May  4,  517.  Tillemont  con- 
siders the  Gabinius  of  May  30  and  that  of  Oct.  25 
the  same  person.  {Mart.  Hieron. ;  Till.  M^m.  ii. 
230,  V.  143 ;  Ferrarius,  Cat.  SS.)       [G.  T.  S.] 

GABINIU8  (8>— Feb.  19.  A  presbyter,' 
who  was  brother  of  Cains  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
father  of  a  virgin  and  martyr  named  Susanna, 
about  whom  a  number  o(  romantic  fables  will 
be  found  in  the  Bollandist  upon  this  day  {Acta 
SS  Feb.  iiL  61).  Tillemont  fixes  upon  295  as  date 
of  her  death  and  296  as  that  of  her  father's. 
{Mart.  Horn.  Vet.,  Adon.,  Usuard.,  Motk. ;  Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Feb.  iu.  128 ;  Till.  MOn.  iv.  571,  572.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

GABINIU8  (4)  (Gavinus)  of  Huesca  (Osca) 
signs  the  acts  of  the  conversion  council  of  589. 
Antedius  a  deacon  subscribes  for  him  at  the 
second  council  of  Saragossa,  592  (Mansi,  z.  472  ; 
Tejada  y  Ramiro,  ii.  253,  690).         [M.  A.  W.] 

GABINXU8  (5)  (Gabinitb),  bishop  of  Arca- 
vica  from  about  a.d.  686  to  about  693,  signing 
the  acts  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  coundU 
of  Toledo  (Mansi,  xiL  21,  84).  He  is  the  last 
bishop  of  Arcavica  under  the  Gothic  rule. 
(Aguirre-Catalani,  iv.  315,  333 ;  JS^p.  Sagr.  vii. 
7.)  [M.  A  W.] 

GABINU8,  a  Donatist  who  returned  to 
the  communion  of  the  church,  but  without 
undergoing  re-baptism,  an  omission  which  Gau- 
dentins  professed  to  blame  greatly,  but  which 
was  defended  by  St.  Augustine,  who  also  denied 
the  insinuation  of  Gaudentius,  that  the  change 
had  been  brought  about  by  compulsion.  (Aug. 
c  Gaud.  L  11,  12;  12,  13;  32,  43.)  [Gau- 
dentius (7).]  [H.  W.  P.] 

GABRIEL  (1),  in  the  Gnostic  systems.  In> 
the  system  of  Justinus  the  name  of  one  of  the 
paternal  angels  (Hippol.  v.  26,  p.  151).  In  an 
Ophite  system  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven 
demons  (Orig.  Adv.  Cela.  vi.  30).  St.  Luke's 
account  of  GabriePs  connexion'  with  the  Annun- 
ciation is  recognised  by  Mabcus  (Iren.  i.  15, 
p.  77). 

In  Pistis  Sophia  (p.  12)  it  is  Jesus  Himself  who 
takes  the  form  of  Gabriel  (described  as  iyytKot 
Mv9tv\  and  is  supposed  by  the  Archons  of  the 
Aeons  to  be  Gabriel.  In  this  form  He  introducea 
into  the  womb  of  Mary  certain  heavenly  powers, 
which  are  to  constitute  the  Saviour's  body  and 
soul.  In  like  manner  Elizabeth  had  received  an 
inferior  heavenly  power  as  well  as  the  soul  of 
Elias  to  animate  John  the  Baptist ;  and  the 
mothers  of  the  twelve  apostles  each  receive  a 
still  lower  heavenly  power  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  soul,  that  otherwise  wonld  havo 
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•Mii«  from  the  p*aoe  of  the  Archoni ;  so  that 
when  the  apoetlet  are  bom  no  inch  eool  ii 
fonnd  in  them.  ThU  is  what  is  meant  by  onr 
Lord's  words,  ^  Te  are  not  of  this  world,  eren  as 
1  am  not  of  this  world.**  [O.  a] 

GABRIEL  (SX  pnebrter,  abUt  of  St 
Stephen's,  near  Jerusalem.  His  memoir  by  the 
BollandisU  (Acta  8S.  M  Jan.  iL  781-2),  is 
eitracted  from  their  Vita  8.  Euih^mii  by  Cyril 
of  Scythopolis  (20  Jan.  iL  802-^28).  He  was  a 
ennnch,  and  with  his  elder  brothers,  Cosmas  and 
Chrysippns,  men  of  Srria,  but  educated  in  Cap- 
padocia,  presented  tbemselres  to  Euthymius, 
and  oontinued  with  him  in  his  lanra  till  called 
from  it  by  the  empress  Endocia,  wife  of  Theo- 
dositts  11.,  about  A.IK  458,  who  had  them  made 
priests  and  presented  them  with  monasteries. 
CSabriel  became  abbat  of  St.  Stephen's  in  the 
beginning  of  460,  and  died  there  about  490,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age.  [J.  G.] 

GABRIEL  (8),  bishop  of  Serille,  in  tha 
episcopal  catalogue  of  Serille  presenred  in  the 
Codex  Emilianen^  {Etp,  Soufr,  iiL  App.  xzxiL) 
His  place  in  the  catalogues  suits  the  end  of  the 
7th  century,  and  he  seems  to  hare  succeeded 
Kaustinus  who  was  transferred  firom  Braga  to 
Serille  in  693.    lEtp.  Soar.  iz.  228.) 

[M.  A.  W.] 

GACHILOSOIXDA,  queen.  [Galsuihtha.] 

GADINU8,  bishop  of  Lyons.    [QoDwnrui.] 

GADIBGALDU8,  bishop  of  Huesca.  The 
abbat  Andebertns  represents  him  at  the  t!ith 
•oundl  of  Toledo  A.D.  688.  (Agulrre-CaUlani, 
.T.  28.)  [M.  A  W.] 

GAEIDHEAL  (OotDtL,  Ann.  VtL  A.D.  775), 
abbat  of  Clonard,  co.  Ifeath,  died  ▲.a  776. 
(Font  Matk  a.d.  771.)  [J.  G.] 

GAFFE,  abbess  of  Gloucester.    [$TA  (2).] 

GAFFG,  Welsh  saint.    [Cafvo.] 

GAIAKAS,  GAIANITAE.  [Gaiakus  (6).] 

GAIANU8,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  [Caidb  (8).] 

'  GAIANUS  (l>->lune  23.  Martyr  under 
Maximin  at  Ancyra,  with  his  uncle  Eustochius, 
who  had  conrerted  him.  [Eustochiub  (1).] 
Others  of  the  same  name  are  commemorated  on 
April  10,  June  15,  and  Aug.  81  (thU  last  at 
Ancyra  also),  in  Jc/d  88,  Boll.,  about  whom, 
howerer,  nothing  of  importance  is  on  record. 

ro  T  S.1 

OAIANU8  (S),  DonatUt  bishop  of  Tiguala,  or 
Tioualta,  in  Byxaoena,  present  at  the  council  of 
Cabarsussis,  A.D.  393.    (Aug.  En,  in  Pi,  36,  20.) 

PH.  W  PI 

GAIANUS  (8)  (CaianusX  bUhop  of  M^ 
daba  in  Palaettina  Tertia ;  he,  together  with  his 
two  brothers,  Andrew  and  Stephen,  natires  of 
Melitena,  were  among  the  earliest  members  of  the 
hwim  of  Euthymius  (Cyrill.  Scythop.  VU.  8. 
Euthytn,  $41).  They  were  relatires  of  Synodlus, 
who  had  been  the  tutor  of  Euthymius  when  a 
boy  {(bid,  $  54).  Haring  been  sent  by  Euthymius 
with  letters  to  Antipater,  bishop  of  Bostra,  to 
obtain  the  release  of  Terebon,  who  was  unjustly 
detained  by  another  Arab  sheikh,  Antipater  was 
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so  much  delighted  with  him  that  be  refused  t9 
allow  him  to  return,  and  ordained  him  bbhop  oi 
Medeba  (iftid,  §  97).  He  subscribed  to  the 
coUncQ  of  Chalcedon,  451,  by  his  metropolitaa 
Constantinns.  (Manai,  riL  167  c ;  Le  Qnlen,  Or. 
Ckritt  iii.  771.)  pL  V.] 

GAIAKUS  (4).  Ushop  of  Nalsens  (Nissa),  oa 
the  Morara,  mentioned  by  Maroellinus  in  year 
516.  He  died  in  exile  at  Constantinople.  (lf«^ 
cellin.  Comit.  Ckrm,  in  Patr.  Ut.  U.  939;  Le 
Quien,  Or,  CKritU  ii.  314.)  [J.  dc  &] 

GAIANUS  (8X  »  presbyter  of  Ancyia,  wha 
was  legate  of  his  metropolitan  Elpidius  at  tiia 
council  of  Constantinople  A.II.  536.  (Maasi,  riii. 
937  c ;  Le  Quien,  Orient  Chrid.  I  466.) 

(T.  W.  D.] 

GAIAKUS  (6)  (Gaiahas,  GaiztaiX  umbo. 
physite  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  chosen  by  tba 
party  of  the  InoorrupUbilists,  or  Phaatasiaetae, 
whiUt  the  party  of  the  Corruptibilisis,  or 
Phthartolatrae,  put  forward  Theodosios  (a.i>. 
537).  It  was  the  custom  at  Alexandria  that  the 
patriarch  elect  should  keep  rigil  by  the  body  of 
his  predeoessor,  placing  the  right. hand  of  the 
corpse  upon  his  head,  imd  after  the  funeral,  im 
which  he  himself  took  part,  reoeire  the  pall  of 
St.  Mark  from  his  neck.  Whilst  Theododus,  who 
had  been  consecrated,  was  performing  this  rHe, 
the  rabble  of  the  opposing  faction  broke  in  and 
drore  him  from  the  city.  But  Gaianns  haring 
held  the  see  for  only  three  hundred  days  was 
banished  by  order  of  the  emprcMS  Theo(k>ra,  Brst 
to  Carthage  and  afterwards  to  Sardinia.  The  rest 
ot  his  life  is  unknown.  From  this  Oaianus  the 
sect  of  Incorruptibilists  at  Alexandria  recaired 
the  name  of  '*  GaiMnites.**  (See  Liberatns,  Br^ 
fsiarium,  tx, ;  VArt  d$  v^riikr  Ut  Datea,  tit  475.) 

rj.  w.  SLi 

GAIB  ALDUS,  GAIBALT,  bishop  of  fiatd- 
bon.    [GaeibaldUb  (3).] 

GAIBHREK,  GAIBHBEIK  (GABBnr, 
GADiiRtH),  oommemorated  June  24,  identifiad 
by  OXnery  (Moi-L  Doneg.  by  Todd  and  Bmrm^ 
179)  withGabhrin  or  Gabrenus,a  iellow-stwdant 
of  Mochua  of  Bella  (X^  of  MocMna,  can.  S,  in 
BolL  Acta  88.  Jan.  L  48>  [J.  G.] 

GAID0ALDU8  snoeeeded  Enin  as  duke  of 
Trent  c.  595.  After  some  discoid  with  the  Lom- 
bard king  Agilulf^  the  cause  of  which  is  un- 
known, he  was  peaceably  receired  by  him,  c 
602.  Paulus  Diaoonus  calls  him  **  rir  bmins  ae 
fide  cathoUcus  "  (ir.  10,  27).         [A  H.  D.  A] 

GAIDUALDUS,  duke  of  Brcsda,  father  of 
Ranigunda  the  sec<md  wNe  of  Rcnnoaid  duke  of 
Benerento  (707-733).  (Paulus  Diaconus,  ri.  182.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A] 

GAIDULFUS,  Lombard  duke  of  Bergamo. 
He  rebelled,  c  592,  against  the  Lombard  king 
Agiluli^  who  made  peace  with  him  and  reoeirtd 
hostages.  He  rebelled  again,  and  took  refuge  on 
an  island  in  the  lake  of  Oomo.  Agilulf  pursned 
him,  seixed  his  tressures,  and  carried  uem  to 
Pavia.  On  rebelling  a  third  time  he  was  killed. 
{Origo  OentiB  Langob.  6 ;  Paulus  Diaoonua,  ir.  3, 
13.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GAIDU8,  duke  of  Vicenza,  who  according  to 
Andreas  Bergomas^  together  with  Rotcaasns  dnka 
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«r  FriuU«  After  the  Mt^t  of  Dwiderins  king  of 
Um  LomUnU  in  774,  attMked  and  dcfMted  the 
Finaks  at  LiTenu,  and  afterwards  submitted  to 
Charles  the  Great.  (And.  Berg.  J/iM.  in  ifoniim. 
Rtmm  ItaL  €t  LaitgolK  1878,  p.  224;  Fatr.  Ut 
cti.1871.)  CA.1LD.A] 

GAILA  (1),  daughter  of  OUalf  dnke  of 
Frlull,  and  sister  of  Grimoald  afterwards  king  of 
thm  Lombards.    (Panlns  Diaoonns,  ir.  37.) 

[A  H.  D.  A.] 

GAILA  (t)  (Obila),  brother  of  Suinthila 
Octhie  king  of  Spain  (621-631).  At  the  time  of 
tiw  iaanrrection  which  deprirwl  Suinthila  of  the 
tiiroBe  Gaik  deserted  his  cause  for  that  of  Sisi- 
Baoth.  Within  the  next  two  years,  howerer, 
he  eeitns  to  hare  added  intrigue  against  the  new 
king  to  hU  desertion  of  the  old,  and  in  633  the 
fourth  eouncil  of  Toledo  pronounced  sentences 
•f  oon6scation  and  eidusion  from  oommunion 
against  both  Suinthila  and  Gaila.  The  wives  and 
^lildren  of  the  brothers  are  with  them  eiduded 
***  societate  gentis  atque  consortio  nostro." 
(Tejada  t  Ramiro,  CulL  de  Om,  de  la  l/L  R*p. 
U.  314 ;  bahn,  K6nig9  der  Oemuutenj  r.  188.) 

[M.  A  W.] 

GAlILBALDUS.    [Gabibaldus  (3).] 

6AILB8UINDA,  queen.    [GAiinnsiTRA.] 

OAIlIDIBHLA(GAiHDiBAlL),abbat  of  Aran, 
Ib  Galway  Baj,  died  A.liw  760.  (Fimr  MitL 
AJ>,  755 ;  Colgan,  Acta  8&  715,  c  7,  calling 
Un  Ooimdibla.)  [J.  Q.] 

OAIKA8,  a  Goth  who  had  taken  senrioe  in 
tW  Roman  anniea,  first  mentioned  as  being 
appointed  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  bar- 
barian allies  bj  Theodosius  at  the  commence- 
Bsant  of  his  campaign  against  Eugenius,  a.d. 
8M.  He  was  sent  the  following  year  bj 
Stilicho  in  command  of  the  reiaforoements 
despatched  bj  him  to  Arcadius.  The  latter, 
attended  by  lus  court,  went,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Oafaiaa,  to  meet  them  befoiv  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople. After  the  army  hsd  saluted  the 
emperor,  the  soldiers,  at  a  signal  giren  by 
Gainas,  flung  themselves  upon  the  obnoxious 
minister  RnfinuK,  the  enemy  of  Stilicho.  and 
murdered  him  before  the  emperor's  eyes.  Gainas 
was  indignant  that  most  of  the  fruits  of  this 
aottspiracy  should  be  reaped  by  the  eunuch  Eutro- 
pins,  and  plotted  his  downfall.  [EuTBOPlUS.] 
Meanwhile  Gsinss  threw  off  the  mask,  joined  his 
cnnntrvman  Tribigild  at  Thyatim,  and  marched 
•B  Chaloedon.  For  his  demands  for  the  surrender 
of  the  ministers  of  Arcadius,  their  preservation 
by  the  entreaties  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  firm- 
ness with  which  the  latter  repelled  the  demand 
of  Gainas  that  a  church  should  be  granted  to 
the  Arians  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
see  CHRY806TOM,  p.  524,  and  the  authorities 
there  cited.  A  peace  was  patched  up  between 
Arcadius  and  Gainas;  the  latter  was  appointed 
master-general  of  the  armies,  both  horse  and 
foot,  and  entered  Constantinople  with  his  Gothic 
followen.  The  inhabitants,  especially  the  money- 
changers, were  alarmed  by  the  crowds  of  bar- 
barian warriors  who  filled  the  streets,  feared 
every  moment  that  a  general  pillage  might  begin. 
Oainas  himself,  who  had  left  the  city  after 
directing  the  barbarians  who  remained  behind 
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to  await  the  signal  of  his  return,  was  repolsed 
in  a  premature  attack  on  the  walls.  He  was 
decland  a  public  enemy,  and  the  Gothi  in  the 
town,  who  had  taken  refVige  in  the  church 
granted  for  their  use  [CHBTSOftoii,  p.  523]  were 
attacked  and  massacred,  and  the  church  was 
burnt.  Gainas  retreated  to  the  Chersonese  and 
endeavoured  to  cross  the  Hellespont;  but  hit 
rafts  were  sunk  by  the  Roman  fleet,  and  Gainas, 
after  losing  a  great  part  of  his  troops,  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  Dec.  23,  a.d. 
400.  (CkrctUotm  Paackale^  L  567,  ed.  Dindorf.) 
He  then  marched  into  the  interior  of  Thrace, 
but  the  passage  was  barred  by  Uldes  king  of 
the  Huns  at  the  head  of  his  forces.  Gainas 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  cut  hb  way  through, 
but  was  defeated  and  slain.  His  head  was 
brought  to  Constantinople,  Jan.  3,  A.D.  401. 
(CAroAftooM  Pamshaie^  above  cited.)  For  a  ftirther 
account  of  Gainas,  see  AnOADiui,  in  Dictumarjf 
of  Greek  amd  Bonum  Biography^  and  Gibbon, 
0.32.    (Zodmus,  ir.  57,  58,  V.  17-22.)    [P.  D.] 

QAINA8,  patriarch  of  Alej^andria.  [Gala- 
WB  (6).] 

QAINDIBAIL,  abbat.    [Gaimoibhla.] 

OAIBINU8  (G^BiH,  Guiam),  ST.,  mar- 
tyr, brother  of  Leodegarius  (St,  Leger).  He 
took  part  with  his  brother  in  his  contest 
with  Ebroin,  and  with  him  was  accused  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Cfail* 
deric  U.  Though  the  charge  was  not  proved, 
he  was  fastened  to  a  stake  and  stoned  to  death, 
678.  There  is  eitant  a  consolatory  letter  to 
their  mother  Sigrada  at  Soissons  by  St.  Ltfger. 
(Bfigne,  Patr.  Lat.  xcvi.  373.)  He  was  com- 
memorated Aug.  25  and  Oct.  2.  (BolL  Aota  88i 
Oct.  1,  855;  MabUl.  ilcta  83.  Ord,  8,  Bened.  U. 
690.)  [S.  A  B.] 

GAIBO  {OkiBOVJn,  GatroinubX  abbat  of 
Flavigny  in  Burgundy,  and  Slst  bishop  of 
AutuB,  between  Moderennus  and  Hiddo.  1b  the 
Chrtmioom  of  Hugo  abbat  of  Flavigny,  Gayroinua 
episcopus  is  said  to  liave  succeeded  Widradns  in 
the  abbacy  in  663.  Later,  against  the  year  755, 
is  placed  the  death  of  Gnyroinns  episcopus,  and 
the  ordination  of  If  anasses  as  abbat  in  his  place, 
and  this  statement  is  repeated  in  the  series  of 
the  abbats  of  Flarigny  at  the  end  of  the  Chnmicam 
(lligne,  Patr.  Lat.  clir.  136,  159,  399).  The 
first  of  these  dates  is  plainly  a  mistake,  and  Le 
Cointo  oonjectures  in  its  place  the  year  747 
(Ann,  EooL  Franc,  an.  747,  n.  xixii.  tom.  v. 
p.  180).  The  identity  of  the  bishop  and  abbat 
rests  only  upon  conjecture,  (fiali.  Chriei,  iv. 
358,  456.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

QAIBOVALDUS.    [GABiVALDua.] 

GAIUS  (Basil.  Menol,  I  166»  Nov.  4),  one  of 
the  70.    [CaiU8(4).]  [C.  H.] 

GAIUS,  bishop  of  Rome.    [Caius  (3>] 

GAIUS  (L'Art  de  xkrif.  iii.  36^  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.    [Caius  (8).]  [C.  H.] 

GAIUS  (1)  of  Didda  (an  otherwise  unknown 
place,  probably  near  Carthage),  a  presbyter  who, 
with  his  deacon,  communicated  some  lapsed  per- 
sons without  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  "^as  ex* 
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c»mmQhicated  by  the  Carthaginian  clergy  with' 
adyice  of  bithope  then  in  C^hage,  and  with 
Cyprian*t  aaent.  (Cyp.  Ep.  34.)       [£.  W.  B.] 

GAIU8  (Ruin.  Acta  Sino.  455X  judge  at 
Augsburg.    [Caius  (17).]  [C.  H.] 

•  GAIUS  (S>-Oct.  21.  Martyr  at  Nicomedia 
with  Dastus  and  Zoticui.  Having  publicly 
orerthrown  the  offeringi  presented  on  the  altars 
to  the  gods,  they  were  martyred  by  drowning, 
probably  in  the  Diocletian  periecutioni  which 
raged  with  special  violenoe  at  Nicomedia*  (Bas. 
Jfenoi.)  [O.  T,  &] 

GAIUS  (AugusUn.  Ep,  19,  aL  84»  al.  82. 
[CAIU8  (22).]  [C,  HJ 

GAIUB  (S),  the  name  of  two  bishops,  viz^ 
of  Ad^nvada  in  Manretania  Caesarienal^  ^fjod  of 
Ua  in  proconsular  Africa,  banished  by  Hnnneric, 
A.D.  4«4.  (Victor  Vit.  NiOit.  b6 ;  jlorc^li,  Afr. 
Christ,  i.  70,  348.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

QAIUd  (4X  bishop  of  Tacape'  in  Byzacena, 
ielegate  of  his  prorince  to  the  council  of  Car- 
thage A.D.  525.    (Morcelli,  Afr,  Chritt.  i.  298.) 

[R.S.GJ 

GALA(7rE0N— Not.  5.  Martyr  at  Emesa 
with  Episteme  his  wife.  (Bas.  Mend.;  Ccd, 
ByxaiU.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

QALAGTION  (Galatiu^  bishop  of  Melos, 
present  at  the  second  Nioene  council,  ▲.!>.  787. 
(Mansi,  xiii.  372 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriem  Christ,  i. 
945.)  [L.  D.] 

GAIiACTORIUS,  bishop  of  Benehamum  or 
Benamum,  now  probably  Lescar  in  B^am.  His 
signature  is  found  to  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Agatha  or  Agde  in  a.d.  506  (Mansi,  ConcUiOy  viii. 
337>  He  is  said  to  hare  fought  at  the  head 
of  the  Beamese  against  the  Arian  Visigoths,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  On 
his  refusing  to  abjure  the  Catholic  faith  he  was 
cruelly  put  to  death.  This  cannot  have  hap- 
pened later  than  A.D.  507,  as  Cloris  passed  the 
winter  of  that  year  at  Bordeaux,  after  defeating 
and  slaying  Alaric  king  of  the  Visigoths.  He 
was  commemorated  on  July  27.  (Boll.  AA,  88, 
July  ri.  434 ;  Du  Saussay,  Mart,  OaU.  1151 ;  Oali, 
Christ,  u  1285.)  [F.  D.] 

GALANUS,  bishop  of  Emporias  (Ampurias) 
ftrom  592  onwards.  He  appears  first  as  archi- 
presbyter  representing  bishop  Fructuosus  at  the 
third  council  of  Toledo  in  589  (Mansi,  ix.  1002 
c).  He  was  present  as  bishop  of  Emporias  at 
the  seoond  council  of  Samgossa,  592,  and  at  the 
council  of  Barcelona,  599.  (Mansi,  x.  472  b, 
484  a;  Agiiirre-Catalani,  Ui.  238,  342;  JCsp, 
Sagr,  xlii.  270.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

GALATA— April  19.  Martyr  in  Armenia 
with  Hermogenes,  Gains,  Aristonicus,  Rufus,  and 
Expeditus.  (^Mcart,  Rom,  Vet,,  Hieron.,  Adon., 
Usuard.,  Wandalbert.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GALATIUS,  a  man  who  was  said  to  have 
been  desiied  by  Felix  of  Aptunga  to  deliver  up 
the  iacred  boolu  to  the  agents  of  persecution. 
[Fbux  (26).]  [H.  W.  P.] 

QALBALDU8.    [Garibaldus  (3).] 


GAL00NU8,  2rth  Ushop  of  iSdlssons,  hm] 
tween  Macharius  and  Gobaldnsr  or  Caroboldoa^' 
probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  8th  centurr. 
(Oaa.  ChrisL  ix,  939,)  .  .     [S,  A.  B.  j 

GALDU8,  bishop  of  ETrenz.    [Ga^ fX>  (2).]  ■ 

GALENUS,  CLAUDIUS,  phyndan,  bora 
A.a  130  at  Pergamus,  flourished  chiefly  at  RonMT 
under  the  Antoninea,  and  died  in  2i»0  or  201^ 
For. a  fi^l . jiccount  of  him  see  Dictwmary  of 
Greek  and- Roman  Biography,    He  b^longa^ 
church  history  only,  as  the  author  ofn'i^'iM^ 
cidental   words  referring  to  Oiristianiiy  ihi^ 
occur    in    his    rolnminous  writings.     Thus  ut 
his  De  Piilsuum  DiffereniUs  (lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  sub 
fin.   in    Opp.  tom.  viiL  p.  657,  ed.   Kohn)  he 
writes:  **•  It  is  easier  to  oonrince  the  disciples  of 
Moees  and  Christ  than  physicians  and  philoso- 
phers who  are  addicted  to  particular  aecta."     la 
the  same  treatise  (lib.  iL  cap.  4,  p.  579)  he  con- 
demns the  method  of  Archigenes,  who  requires 
\  his  dicta  to  be  reoeired  absolutely  and  without, 
demonstration,  ^  as  though  we  were  come  to  the 
school  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,**  In  the  De  Renum\ 
Aff&ctutm  Dignotione  (Kiihn,  t.  xix.)  there  arie 
'  more  references  to  Christianity,  but  that  treaty 
:  is  spurious.     An  Arabic  writer  has  preserved  a 
fragment  oi  Galen's  lost  work,  De  Rn^mttioa  Pirn- 
tonis,  which  is  to  the  following  efl'ect: — ^"W« 
know  that  the  people  called  Christians  baira 
founded  a  religion  in  parables  and  miracles.     In ; 
moral  training  we  see  them  in  nowise  inferior, 
to  pmiosophert ;  they  practise  celibacy,  as  d#) 
many  of  their  women ;  in  diet  they  are  abste- 
mious, in  fastinn  and  prayers  aKsiduoos ;  ili^y 
injure  no  one.    In  the  practice  of  Tirtoe  they 
surpass  philosophers ;  in  probity,  in  oontineno^ 
in  the  genuine  performance  of  miracles  (Ter4 
miraculorum   patratione  —  doee    he  mean    the 
Scripture  miracles,  on  which  their  religion  was 
based?)   they  infinitely  excel  them"   (Caairi, 
BibHoth,  Arabioo-Bispana,  toI.  t  p.  253>     For 
apologetic   remarks  on  Galen's   testimony  see 
Lardner's  Credibiiity  {Works,  toL  riL  p.  300^ 
ed.  1838).  [C  H.] 

GALEBIUS,  emperor.  (Gaius  Galerius 
Valerius  Maximiaicus  is  the  full  name  on  his 
coinage :  he  is  called  Maximub  in  some  Acts  of 
Martyrs,  that  having  apparently  been  his  name 
until  Diocletian  changed  it;  see  Lact.  Murf.  18; 
the  appellation  of  Arxentabidb  is  but  a  nick- 
name taken  from  his  original  occupation.)  He 
was  a  natire  of  New  Dacia,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Danube.  His  mother  Romula  bad  fled, 
thither  for  refuge  f^m  the  predatory  Carpi, 
who  pillaged  her  own  country  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream.  In  later  times  he  asserted  that 
his  father  was  none  other  than  the  god  Mars,  who 
-seduced  his  mother  under  the  form  of  a  dragon 
(Lact.  Mort,  9 ;  Aur.  Vict.  EpU,  xl.  17):  As  a 
youth  he  was  employed  as  a  neatherd  on  his 
natire  plains,  but  soon  joined  the  army,  and 
learned  war  under  the  stem  tuition  of  Aurelian 
and  Probus. 

Without  education,  and  without  virtues,  he 
raised  himself  by  hu  undoubted  military  giAs, 
until  he  was  actually  selected  (in  conjunction 
with  Constantius),  by  Diocletian,  to  fill  the 
office  of  Caesar  of  the  East  in  Diocletian's  famous , 
scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  empire^ 
A.D.  292.    Hk  connexion  with  Diocletian  wu 
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tkmed  bf  a  marrUg*  witk  Valeria,  tire 
iaa  daofhier  of  DkKletiaa»  Then  were 
4ra  of  the  marriase,  which  was  ao  jthing 
ipif,  hot  t^  geatle  Valeria  adopted  for 
ra  hir  hnibaiid's  baetard  soa  Caodidian. 
fius.}  Qakeriiu  had  indeed  none  of  the 
jt  a  raler,  aor  aaj  apprecUtioB  of  hie 
4a^w  s  poUcf ,  but  liis  aathoritr  with  tlie 
Bade  him  a  luefai  coadjutor.  Five  jears 
ka  call  to  the  Oaesarship  (A.D.  297),  he 
at  te  eondact  the  chief  war  of  the  reign 
teUtiaa,  the  laat  which  ever  gare  the 
I  a  triumph,  against  Narses  king  of 
.  Tke  first  campaign  prored  ansncoeesfnl 
^  the  deficjeacy  of  nnmbers,  and  Dio> 
I  was  se  exasperated  that  he  forced  the 
tj  Qalerios  to  walk  a  mile  on  foot  behind 
fcriot  in  the  sight  of  the  army  (Amm.  Marc, 
ti.  lOV  Tliis  hnmiliation  goaded  Qalerios 
ih  fTfftiotts,  and  in  a  second  campaign  he 
f  rooted  Narses,  and  forced  him  to  pnr- 
pcaet  St  the  cost  of  five  prorincea  near  the 
of  the  Tigris. 

I«  Bort  is  recorded  of  Qalerios  ontil  the 
03,  which  brings  him  prominentlj  in  con- 
rith  the  chorch.  He  had  conceired  a 
fsr  the  Christians,  not  based,  like  that  of 
I  or  Valerian,  on  political  sospicion,  nor, 
St  of  Msieos  or  Jolian,  on  philosophical  dis- 
ni,  bet  originating  (so  fi^  as  wa  can  see) 
wholly  in  his  fonatintl  soperstition  and  his 
m  from  Christian  morality.  His  mother, 
ppcan  to  have  ezerdsed  peat  infloence 
lian,  was  a  noted  rotaress  of  the  Phrygian 
asd  pHed  her  son  continually  with  en- 
s  to  dmolish  Christianity.  Her  authority 
imerted  by  that  of  the  magician  and  so- 
natenist,  Thbotbovus  (Cedr.  rol.  i  p.  47, 
asX  who  had  also  acquired  an  ascendancy 
Uons.  The  winter  of  302-3  was  spent 
Icrins  at  Kicomedia,  where  he  used  erery 
ts  compel  the  reluctant  Diocletian  to  annul 
pUatioo  of  Qallouiub,  to  break  the  forty 
aoiity  between  the  empire  and  the  church, 
'  cniah  the  religion  whidi  Diocletian  had 
ipiciieasly  fiavoured.  His  urgency  was  so 
Bad  so  fermidahle  (Diocletian  lieing  de> 
i  with  the  approach  of  his  great  m^ady, 
ready  contemplating  abdication^  that  step 
ep  he  gained  his  point,  until  Diocletian 
ted  to  proecribe  the  open  profession  of 
iaaityaiid  to  take  all  measures  to  suppress 
i  of  ktoodahad  (Lact.  Jfor^.  11, «« rem  sine 
Mtraasigi'').  The  first  edict  of  Diocletian, 
w,  was  not  strong  enough  to  content 
Si.  The  demolition  of  buildings  which 
ioMd  the  power  of  the  church,  the  pro- 
a  of  nmaxis,  the  burning  of  the  books 
a  tht  Christian  ritual,  the  dric,  social,  and 
ly  degradation  td  Christians,  were  slow 
of  sholishing  the  obnoxious  religion. 
» leaged  for  more  summary  action  to  be 
aad  that  an  assault  should  once  more  be 
His  one  desire  was  to  eflbct  the  remoral 
eifftiaB*s  axpressiTe  clause,  that  *^  no  blood 
>  bt  ihed  in  the  transactioo.** 
rtlj  after  the  promulgation  of  the  First 
&  fire  broke  out  in  the  part  of  the  palace 
Diocletian  lived.  Lactantios,  who  was 
cnlcit  at  Nioomedla,  asserts  withoot  fear 
tndiction  that  it  was  set  alight  by  Gale- 
His  object  was  to  persuade  &.t  Augustas 
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that  hto  trusty  Chnstian  chamberlhins  wart 
conspiring  against  him;  but  on  application  of 
torture  to  the  whole  household,  they  were  ac- 
quitted. A  fortnight  later  the  same  act  or 
accident  was  repeated,  and  this  time  Qalerius 
(who,  ostensibly  to  escape  assassination,  perhaps 
really  to  avoid  discoTery,  took  immediate  depar* 
ture)  conrinced  Diocletian  of  the  existence  of  a 
Christian  plot.  Thus  conrinced,  the  empaior 
signed  his  second  edict,  ordering  the  incarcera* 
tion  of  the  mdirt  dtrgy^  though  eren  now  there 
was  to  be  no  bloodshed,  against  which  Diocletian 
set  hb  face  from  first  to  last. 

In  Qalerins's  forour  it  must  be  said,  that  la 
his  mode  of  putting  these  edicts  into  execution  he 
shews  occasional  signs  of  an  intention  to  adhere, 
though  Tory  loth,  to  the  principles  of  Dioclettan*s 
legisution.  It  is  true  that  his  return  into  his 
own  prorince  in  304  is  marked  by  a  suddes 
crowd  of  martyrdoms  where  tiie  edicts  had 
before  not  CTen  been  published :  but  his  condnci 
in  the  case  of  St.  BoMANira  shews  that,  whea 
directly  appealed  to,  he  felt  bound  to  forbid 
the  capital  punishment  of  eren  obstreperona 
ChristUns  (Eus.  Mori,  PaU  iL). 

The  time  was  coming,  howerer,  when  Qalerina 
was  to  have  more  li^rty  of  action.  In  804» 
probably  during  a  total  collapse  of  Diocletian's 
liealth,  the  so-called  Fourth  Edict  was  issued  by 
Maximian,  no  doubt  in  coigunction  with  Galerius, 
making  death  the  penalty  of  Christianity. 
Diocletian  began  to  recover  in  March  805.  For 
years  past  he  had  intended  to  abdicate  on  the 
1st  of  May  in  that  year.  But  now,  for  some 
reason,  he  refused  to  do  so,  not  improbably 
on  account  of  the  commotion  which  he  found 
had  been  caused  in  the  empire  by  the  Foorth 
Edict.  Cklerios,  who  had  long  looked  cover 
tously  upon  the  diadem  promised  him  against 
that  date,  would  brook  no  more  delay,  and  with 
mnch  violence  compelled  the  enfeebled  Augustus 
to  retire,  learinc  himself  nominally  second  to 
Constaotius  in  the  government.  Ijie  death  of 
that  prince  in  July,  306,  left  Qalerius  supreme* 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  Dio- 
cletian's system.  Qalerius  was  driring  the 
empire  wild  with  his  taxations,  which  were  im- 
poeed  upon  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Usurpation 
followed  usurpation.  The  emperor  Severus,  who 
was  sent  to  put  down  Maxbhtius,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  Qalerius,  who  followed  with  n 
large  army  to  rescue  him,  learned  that  Severua 
was  dead,  and  at  the  same  time  found  himself 
deserted  by  his  troops,  and  compelled  to  beat  n 
hasty  retreat.  In  307,  Nor.  U,  he  effected  n 
meeting  at  Camuntum  (near  Pnsbnrg)  between 
Diocletian,  Maximian,  and  himself,  at  which 
(probably  in  spite  of  his  father-in-law's  advice) 
Qalerius  appointed  Lioihiub  to  be  Augustusy 
though  he  had  never  been  a  Caesar. 

These  troubles  had  not  diverted  the  attontion  of 
Qalerius  from  persecution,  which  was  going  on  at 
too  great  a  pace  to  last.  In  the  year  308,  March 
31,  Uie  emperor  issued,  in  conjunction  with  his 
nephew  Maximin,  a  bloody  edict  against  the  Mani- 
chaeans  (Cod,  Or$g,  ed.  Hanel,lib.  xiv. p. 44*).  The 
question  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  the  writer 
of  this  notice  believes  that  he  has  proved  this  to  be 
the  true  date  of  the  Manichaean  edict  in  his  essay 
on  The  Perecutum  of  DiocUUcm,  p.  279.  The  same 
year  did  indeed  see  an  order  to  substitute  mutila- 
tion for  death  in  cases  of  Christianity ;  as  Eosebiot 
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Miysi  {Mart,  Pal.  ix.X  **  The  conflagration  subsided. 
AM  if  quenched  with  the  Btreams  of  sacred  blood." 
But  the  relaxation  was  only  for  a  few  months.  In 
the  autumn  of  308  a  new  edict  of  persecution  was 
Issued,  which  began  a  perfect  reign  of  terror, 
not  to  be  concluded  till  two  full  jears  had 
elapsed.  These  two  years  were  the  most  prolifie 
of  bloodshed  of  any  in  the  whole  history  of 
Roman  persecutions ;  and  the  vast  majority  of 
persons  who  in  the  East  (for  the  persecution  in 
the  West  had  ceased  with  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  usurpation  of  Maxentius)  are  cele- 
brated  as  *'  martyrs  under  Diocletian "  really 
suffered  between  308  and  811.  This  part  of 
the  persecution  bears  marks,  however,  rather 
of  the  genius  of  Maximin  Daza  than  of 
Galerius. 

Towarda  the  close  of  the  year  310  Ckderius 
was  seized   with  an  incurable  malady,  which 
teems  to  havt  been  partially  caused    by  his 
▼idons  life.    This  gradually  developed  into  the 
frightful    disease    vulgarly    known    aa    being 
<*  eaten  of  worms."    The  fact  rests  not  only  on 
the  authority  of  the  church  historians    (Eus. 
H,  E.  viii.  xvi.  8  foil. ;   Lact.  Mort.  33),  but 
also  upon  that  of  the  pagan  Aurelius  Victor 
(^/Cpit,  xl.  4)  and  the  precious  fragment  known 
as  Anonymus  Valesii.     Galerius  had  all  his  life 
been  a  slave  of  superstition ;  and  now,  face  to 
face  with  death,  and  so  awful    a    death,   he 
thought  (apparently)  that  a  compromise  might  be 
effected  with  the  God  of  the  Christians,  whom  he 
undoubtedly  recognised  as  an  active  and  hostile 
power.   From  his  dying  bed  was  issued  his  famous 
edict  of  toleration,  bearing  the  signatures  also  of 
Contftantine  and  of  Licinius,  which  virtually  put 
an  end  to  the  **  Persecution  of  Diocletian."    This 
most  extraordinary  document  (which  may   be 
read  in  full  in  Eus.  if.  E.  viiL  17,  and  also  in 
Lact.  Mori,  34)  begins  with  an  assertion  that  the 
emperors  in  their  desire  for  conservative  reform, 
-had  taken  steps  to  reduce  '*  to  a  good  disposition 
the  Christians  who  had  abandoned  the  persuasion 
(sectam)  of  their  own  fathers."    The  origin  of 
the  persecution  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Christians  had  wilfully  departed  from  the  **  insti- 
tutions of  the  ancients  which  had  peradventure 
■been  first  set  on  foot  by  their  own  forefathers," 
and  had  formed  schismatical  assemblies  on  their 
own  private  judgment.    Primitive  Christianity 
is  here  meant  by  the  phrase  inttitwta  tetertun, 
and  the  edicts  had  had  no  object  but  to  bring  the 
Christians  back  to  it.    But  the  only  efl^  of  the 
edicts,  Galerius  continues,  was  to  bring  many 
into  trouble;  in  spite  of  them,  the  Christians 
would  **  neither  display  due  reverence  to  the 
gods  nor  pa.y  heed  to  the  Ood  of  the  Chfistians  ;" 
wnd  seeing  this,  Galerius  was  determined,  merci- 
.fnlly  under  certain  unspecified  conditions,  which 
were  conveyed  privately  to  the  magistrates,  to 
allow  Christianity  once  more  and  to  permit  the 
building  of  churches.     Finally,  in  return  for  this 
indulgence,  the  Christians  are  told  to  pray  to 
theii  God  for  the  recovery  of  Galerius. 

Thus  did  the  dying  persecutor  try  sarcasti- 
cally to  dupe  the  -church  into  believing  him 
a  kind  rt former,  and  the  church's  God  into 
remitting  his  temporal  punishment.  But  it  was 
of  no  avail.  "  The  Unknown  God  to  whom  he 
had  at  last  t>etaken  himself,  gave  no  answer  to 
his  insolent  and  tardy  invocation  "  (De  Broglie, 
t.  207).    The  edict  was  posted  at  Nicomedia  on 
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April  30,  and  on  the  5th  or  13th  of  May,  311,  it 
was  announced  that  Galerius  waa  dead. 

[A.  J.  M.] 
GALESUIKTHA,  queen.     [GAUUiimiA.] 

GAUNDO,  supposed  to  be  the  original 
Spaniah '  name  of  Prudcntius  bishop  of  Troyea, 
before  he  changed  it  on  coming  to  live  lor  his 
education  in  France.  It  is  given  to  him  in  the 
Annales  Bertiniani,  AJ}.  861,  which  aeems  to 
be  the  only  authority.  (Migna,  Patr.  Lat.  cxr. 
965 ;  CeUlier,  xiL  498.)  [J.  G.] 

GALIKU8  (SALvmus),  42nd  IkHtnf  of 
Aueh,  succeeding  Revelius  and  followed  by 
Elisaeua  about  tne  close  of  the  8tJi  cestury* 
{QaiL  Chriit.  L  977.)  [&  A.  B.] 

GALIiA  (1),  ST.,  May  8,  one  of  many 
martyrs  commemorated  with  St.  Acadua  or 
Agatius,  a  Roman  soldier  at  Byzantium  about 
303.  {Mart  Bienm.;  BolL  Acta  83,  8  MaL  ii. 
291,  762.)  [A.  B.  C.  D.] 

GALLA  (2),  first  wife  of  Flavins  Julias 
Constantius,  half-brother  of  Constantine  L  Am- 
mianus  {Hist  xiv.  11,  §  27)  tells  us  that  she  was 
the  sister  of  the  consulars  Rufinus  and  Cer^ia. 
She  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter  by  Jnltns 
Constantius.  The  name  of  the  eldest  son  is 
unknown,  but  Julian  tells  us  that  he  was  put 
to  death  by  the  emperor  Constantius  IL  {ad 
Ath,  270  D).  The  second  son,  bom  in  325, 
was  Flavins  Julius  Gallus  Caesar.  The  daughter, 
whose  name  is  not  recorded,  was  the  &ist  wife 
of  the  emperor  Constantius  11.  (Jmlian,  ad  Atk, 
272  d;  cf.  Euseb.  de  Vit  Const,  iv.  49;  Dm 
Cange,  Fanu  Avg.  37.)  pL  F.  A.} 

GALLA  (8),  a  lady  in  Spain  in  the  later 
part  of  the  4th  century,  connected  with  Aoaps 
in  the  difiusion  of  the  Zoroastrian  idcos  of 
which  Priscillian  was  the  champion.  Jerome 
speaks  of  her  as  the  type  of  those  women  who 
in  the  next  generation  busied  themselves  in  tlie 
spread  of  Pelagianism.  (Jerome,  Ep.  czxxiiL  4| 
ed.  Vail.)  [W.  H.  F.} 

GALLA  (4),  the  daughter  of  Valentinian  L 
bv  bis  second  wife  Justina.  In  385  according  to 
the  Chron,  Poach.,  386  according  to  Harcellinua, 
she  became  the  second  wife  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  1.,  and  by  him  she  was  the  mother 
of  Galla  Pladdia  (Zoeim.  Eist.  iv.  43;  Or. 
Pasch.).  She  died  in  child-birth,  AJD.  394 
(Zosim.  iv.  57).  Galla,  like  her  mother,  was  an 
Arian  (Philostorg,  H.  E.  x.  7).  |T.  W.  D.] 

GALLA  (5)  PLACIDIA,  daughter  of  Theo- 
dosius  I.  by  his  second  wife  Galla.  On  the  death 
of  her  father,  a.d.  395,  she  and  her  half-brotiier 
Honorius  were  left  under  the  care  of  Stilicho 
and  his  wife  Serena,  the  latter  being  the  daughter 
of  Galla's  natemal  uncle  Honorius  (Olympiod. 
ap.  Phot.  Bi)lioth.  Ixxx.).  In  408  Serena  was  un- 
justly  accused  of  being  in  correspondence  with 
Alaric,  who  was  then  besieging  Rome,  and  Plad- 
dia is  said  to  have  been  a  party  to  the  cruel  sen- 
tence which  was  passed  upon  her  (Zosim us.  Mist 
V.  38).  Two  years  afterwards  the  dty  waa  cap> 
tured  and  Pladdia  taken  prisoner.  Notwith- 
standing that  great  exertions  were  made  to 
procure  her  release,  especially  by  Constautias, 
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t«re  aeoond  husband  [Constaktiub  III 
r.  €ad  B,  BiogJ]  who  was  already  high 
UDpertal  sendee,  she  was  still  detained 
tixiij,  thoQgh  treated  bj  her  captors 
reat'  respect  (01  jmpiod.  it. «. ;  Zosim.  tL 
D  Jsniiary,  a-d.  414^  she  was  married 
ilphos,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  snc- 
his  ancle  Alaric  The  marriage,  which 
•brsted  with  great  splendour,  took  place, 
Qg  to  Olymptodoms  (tt.  «.)  and  Idatius 
a.  a,),  atNarbona  in  Gaul.  Bj  Ataulphos 
1  a  SOD,  who  was  named  Theodosins  after 
ad£ither.  He  died  in  his  infancy,  and 
tried  near  Barcelona.  Soon  after  this 
has  wss  &tally  wonnded  by  one  of  his 
icB,  and  on  his  death-bed  charged  his 
'  to  send  Pladdla  to  Uonorins.  She  did 
ara  to  Italy,  however,  until  A.i>.  416,  when 
I  brought  to  RaTonna  by  Kuphatius,  an 
i  officer,  who  had  bean  sent  to  Qaul  to 
her.  She  now  took  up  her  abode  with 
OS,  and  acquired  great  influanoe  over  him, 
January  A.D.  417  she  was  married  to  Con- 
s,  but  greatly  against  her  wilL  By  him 
i  two  children,  Yalentinian  and  Uonoria 
Bodor.  a.  $J), 

inflnennt  orer  her  second  husband  was 
ctrayed  in  his  active  persecution  of  the 
IBS  (Prosp.  CArom.  s.  a.  418).  In  February, 
21,  Hooorins  admittad  Constantius  to  a 
of  the  empire.    The  persecution  of  the 
aa  was  then  renewed  with  great  vigour. 
t.ll,421,Constantiusdled.  Placidia again 
}  her  abode  with  Honorius  at  Ravenna,  but 
caadal  arising  from  the  suspicious  rela- 
a  which   they  stood  to  each  other,  and 
Qutual  affection  being  replaced  by  bitter 
rbieh  occasioned  serious  disturbances  in 
f,  the  and  her  children  were  sent  to  Theo- 
II.  at  Constantinople  (Olympiod.  u.  s.). 
;  her  disgrace  she  waa  greatly  befriended 
tthet,  who  waa  already  count  of  Africa 
phM,  B€iL  Vtmdal.  i.  4).    On  the  death  of 
u  in  August,  423,  Boniface  refuaed  to 
ledge  Joannes  in  A^ca,  which  he  held  for 
I  and  her  son  (Prosp.  Chron,  s.  a.  424). 
ans  at  ovice  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
ioisn  and  sent  him  and  his  mother  with 
ij  to  depose  Joannes.    Having  been  de- 
Joaonca  was  brought  captive  to  Pladdia  at 
a, and  immediately  put  todeath  (Olympiod. 
ttrcelL  Cknm.  s.  a.  425 ;  Philostorg.  H,  E. 
■  Valcntinian  being  but  a  child,  the  autho- 
PUddia  was  now  supreme,  and  among  her 
ti  was  the  issue  of  three  edicts  in  rapid  sue- 
far  the  banishment  of  all  ^  Manichaeans, 
V  and  schismatics,  and  every  sect  opposed 
Cktholic  faith  "  {Cod.  TheodL  XVI.  v.  62, 
[;  lb.  63,  Aug.  4 ;  i6.  64,  Aug.  6,  A.D.  425, 
ll  from  Aquileia),  and  another  restoring 
lietff  all  the  privileges  of  which  they 
(deprived  by  Joannes  {Cod,  Theod.  XVI. 
8,  iuDi.  425).     The  schismatics  whom 
ly  had  in  view  were  the  adherents  of 
\  Eulaliua,  who  were  still  numerous  in 
t  edicts  were  soon  followed  by  another 
rerity,  directed  against  apostates  {Cod, 
rL  TtL  8,  April  7,  A-D.  426). 
Aetins,  whom  she  had  long  forgi\'en 
Joannes,  and  who  was  now  greatly 
%  persuaded  Placidia  that  her  tried 
to  whom  she  was  under  such 
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heavy  obligations,  was  meditating  revolt.  He  nt 
the  same  time,  by  letter,  persuaded  Boniface  that 
Placidia  waa  resolved  upon  his  ruin.  His  double 
treachery  was  but  too  successful.  Bouiface,  in 
despair,  appealed  for  help  to  the  Vandals,  who 
gladly  responded  to  his  appeal,  and  Africa  was 
overrun  by  their  forces.  Some  of  his  many 
friends  at  Rome,  who  refused  to  believe  that  one 
who  had  hitherto  borne  so  high  a  character 
could  be  guilty  of  the  treason  with  which  he  had 
been  charged,  procured  Darius  [Darius,  Vol.  I. 
789  a]  to  be  sent  to  Africa  to  inquire  into  the 
facts.  On  his  arrival  Boniface  shewed  him  the 
letters  which  he  had  received  from  Aetius,  and 
Darius  reported  accordingly  to  Pladdia.  She  at 
once  explained  the  whole  matter  to  her  friend, 
and  urged  him  to  do  his  best  to  repair  the  injury 
which  the  empire  had  sustained.  3iit  it  was  too 
late,  the  Vandals  were  masters  of  the  country, 
and  Africa  was  lost  (Procop.  u.  a. ;  August!  n.  Ep. 
220;  Gibbon,  c.  zxxiii.).  In  435  Germanus 
bishop  of  Auxerre  visited  Ravenna,  where  he 
was  taken  ill  and  died.  Pladdia  was  lavish 
in  her  attentions  to  him  on  his  death-bed,  and 
afterwards  caused  his  body  to  be  carried  into 
Gaul  with  great  honour  (Constant.  Vit,  Qerm, 
iL  21,  24). 

In  the  education  of  her  children  Honoria  and 
Valentinian  she  was  most  unhappy  (Procop. 
It.  s.).  Both  of  them  disgraced  themselves  by 
the  grossest  misconduct.  Her  administration  of 
the  empire  waa  equally  unfortunate.  On  this 
account  espedally  Cassiodorus  institutes  a  con- 
trast between  her  and  Amalasuntha,  the  mother 
of  Athalaric,  and  greatly  to  her  disadvantage. 
{Varicw,  lib.  xi.  ep.  1  in  Migne,  Ixix.  825.) 

In  449  Pladdia  was  at  Rome  with  Valentinian. 
The  legates  of  Leo  had  just  returned  from  the 
robber  coundl  of  Ephesus.  Leo  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  what  had  taken  place  in  that  assembly, 
and  bitterly  bewailed  its  proceedings  to  Pladdia, 
who  •rrmediately  wrote  to  Theodosiusand  hissister 
Pulciioria,  intreating  their  interference  io  defence 
of  th9  faith  of  thdr  ancestors,  and  their  influence 
to  pxocure  the  restoration  of  Flavian,  the  deposed 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  The  reply  of  Theo- 
dodus  was  by  no  means  complimentary.  He 
briefly  refers  his  aunt  to  what  he  had  written  to 
Leo,  nmply  saying  that  "  Flavian,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  chief  cause  of  this  strife,"  had  been  canoni- 
cally  deposed,  and  concludes  with  telling  her 
that  ^  he  had  never  thought  of  anything  oontraiy 
to  the  faith,"  as  *<some  said  he  had"  (Cone. 
Chaloed.  pt.  i.  Ep.  26,  28,  30 ;  Labbe,  iv  5''.  55, 
58).  Placidia  died  at  Rome  soon  afterwards, 
and  was  buried  at  Ravenna  (Idatius,  Chr,  s.  a. ; 
Gibbon,  u,  s.).  She  b  said  to  have  erected  the 
palace  which  bore  her  name  at  Constantinople, 
and  to  have  done  so  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
father  (Cftrofi.  Poich,  s.  a.  385).         [T.  W.  D.] 

GALLA(6),  ST.,  wife  of  Eucherius  bishop  of 
Lyons  (434-450).  The  legend  is  that  Eucherius, 
on  being  converted  to  a  religious  life,  had  him- 
self walled  np  in  a  cave  on  his  own  estate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Durance  and  spent  his  time  in 
prayer,  that  he  waa  taken  thence  by  force  and 
made  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  that  his  wife  Galla 
installed  herself  in  the  cave,  her  daughters  Tullia 
and  Consortia  ministering  to  her  there  as  she 
had  done  to  Eucherius.  The  story  of  Galla,  Tullia, 
and  Conaortia,  has  been  supposed  to  belong  to 
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another  bbhop  Eucherim,  the  name  of  whose 
Me  if  not  known.  (Beillet,  Viu  des  Samia,  Nor. 
16 ;  Boll.  Acta  S&  St.  Tullia,  5  Oct  UL  39 ;  St. 
Consortia,  22  Jun.  iv.  248.)  [A.  D.  C.  D.] 

OALLA  (7X  ST.,  coofettor,  May  31,  honoured 
in  the  church  of  St.  Venerand  at  Clermont  in 
Auvergne.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  her 
tomb,  between  the  church  of  St.  Venerand  and 
that  of  St.  Illidius  (Greg.  Tur.  de  Ghr.  Ccmfen, 
CO.  35,  36).  She  is  mentioned  in  Molanus's 
Atictcaria  to  Usuard,  as  honoured  with  St.  Alex- 
ander. [A.  B.  C.  D.] 

GALLA  (S),  ST.,  martyr  at  Corinth  with 
Calistus,  Carisius,  Leonides,  and  several  others, 
tortured  and  drowned  in  the  sea.  The  martyr- 
dom is  recorded  in  most  of  the  old  Martyrologies, 
April  16,  but  the  names  are  not  all  given  in 
each.  Galla  is  named  in  Jerome  and  Mother; 
Rabanus  calls  her  Calla.  Ado,  Usuard,  and  the 
modem  Roman  Ifartyrology  give  ''Callistus, 
Carisius,  and  seven  others."  [A.  B.  C.  D.] 

GALLA  (9X  ST.  The  only  saint  of  the  name 
who  is  in  the  modem  Roman  Martvrology  (Oct. 
5).  St.  Gregory  in  his  Dialogues  (lib.  iv.  cap.  13. 
Migne,  IxxviL)  says  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Symmachus,  consul  and  patrician  at  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  the  Goths.  She  became  a  widow 
very  young,  in  less  than  a  year  after  her 
marriage.  She  then  took  the  veil  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Peter,  where  she  lived  many  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  life  of  another  Symmachus 
(Migne,  xviii.  142),  Symmachus  the  father  of 
GalU  was  put  to  death  in  521.  Fulgentius 
bishop  of  Ruspe  (ob.  533),  wrote  a  letter  De 
Statu  Viduarutn  (ep.  2)  to  a  Roman  widow 
named  Galla,  supposed  to  be  this  saint.  (Migne, 
IxT.  311 ;  BolL  Acta  ^  50ct.  UL  150.) 

[A.  B.  a  D.] 

GALLA  (lOX  ST.,  a  recluse  in  the  5th  or  6th 
century  at  Valence  where  she  is  said  to  have 
lived  to  a  great  age  in  eAiraordinary  asceticism 
and  miraculous  works.  The  Bollandbts  give 
her  Vita  from  an  anonymous  MS.  found  Ui  a 
famous  old  book  of  saints  whose  festivals  (all 
between  Dec  25  and  Feb.  16,  the  property  of 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  (Boll.  Acta  SS,  1 
Feb.  L  939.)  [A.  B.  a  D.] 

GALLA  (11),  a  Roman  widow  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great.    [Eumorphius.] 

GALLANU8,  Irish  saint    [Grell^  (1>] 

GALLBBAN  UA  LINGAIN,  scribe  of 
Clonmacncise,  King's  County,  died  ▲.D.  768. 
{Four  Ma$t.)  [J.  G.] 

GALLENIA,  martyr.    [GALomcA.] 

GALLGO  or  GALLGOY,  ST.,  a  saint  to 
whom  Llanallgo  in  Anglesey  is  dedicated,  and  who 
may  have  lived  in  the  6th  century ;  the  festival 
day  b  Nov.  27.    (R.  Roes,  Wehk  Samt$,  230.) 


rC.  W.  B.] 
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GALLIANU8,  bishop,  subscribed  the  third 
council  of  Aries,  ▲.D.  461.  (Isid.  Mercat  in  Patr. 
Ut  cxxx.  382.)  [C.  H.] 

GALLICAKUS(l),  Roman  duke  and  consul, 
martyr  in  Egypt,  A.D.  362.  The  Bollandists 
{Acta  SS.  25  Jun.  y.  35^9)  have  a  notioe  D$ 
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8,  OattiooMO,  etc.  consisting  of  a  oomraeDtarlttt 
praevins,  and  his  Acta,  which  are  not  rerr 
trustworthy.  According  to  the  legend,  he  was 
consul  under  Constantine,  and  a  distinniahed 
commander  against  the  Persians,  but  oy  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  Julian  was  living  qnietly 
at  Ostia;  when  Julian's  anti-Christian  decrees 
came  out,  he  went  to  Egypt  and  was  with  the 
confessors  in  the  desert;  he  sniTered  death  in 
the  last  year  of  Julian  (a.d.  363).  In  AJ},  317 
Gallicanus  and  Septimius  Baisns  were  consuls ; 
in  A.D.  330  Gallicanus  and  Symmachna  (dintott^ 
Fiuii  Mom.  I  370,  384).  [J.  6.] 

GALLICANUS  (t),  STJ,  seventh  bishop  of 
Embrun,  succeeding  Catulinus  and  fallowed  hf 
St  Palladius  (drc  ▲.o.  524-555).  He  was  re- 
presented at  the  fourth  council  of  Aries  by  EbI- 
terius  (A.D.  524),  was  present  at  that  of  Catf- 
pentras  in  527,  perhaps  at  the  second  of  Onmim 
in  529,  though  his  name  is  not  found  in  tEe 
subscriptions,  at  the  third  of  Vaison  ia  the  sa^ 
year,  and  at  the  fourth  of  Orleans  in  541»  and  waa 
represented  by  Probns  at  the  fifth  of  Orieaa^  in 
549  (Man.ti,  viii.  627, 708, 718, 728 ;  iz.  ISO,  U7). 
He  is  said  to  have  consecrated  the  chnrdi  of  Umb 
Spanish  m-irtyrs,  Vincent,  Orontius,  and  Victor, 
built  by  Palladius  at  Embrun.  In  the  life  of  St. 
Palladius  (Boll.  Acta  S3.  Jun.  ir.  96)  he  is 
spoken  of  as  preceding  St  Palladius,  while  ia  th« 
Breviary  of  Embrun  he  appears  as  hb  smv 
oessor.  This  discrepancy  has  been  eluded  in  tba 
lists  of  the  Embrun  bishops  by  the  anppoai- 
tion  of  two  bishops  of  the  name,  one  preced- 
ing and  the  other  following  St  Palladins,  and 
this  arrangement  has  been  iwlowed  in  the  OaiUa 
ChriMtiana  (iU.  1060-1)  but  with  an  expression 
of  doubt  KoUowing  Le  CoinU  (Ami.  £<tL 
Ihnta.  an.  536,  n.  zvii  torn.  i.  457)  we  have 
recognised  only  one.  Thoee  who  believe  in  two 
assign  the  fint  four  of  the  abore-mentioned 
councils  to  Gallicanus  L  and  the  other  two  to 
GalUcanus  H.  [S.  A.  B.] 

OALLICINUS,  ST.  (GalutiahubX  sixth 
bishop  of  Bordeaux,  between  St  Amaadus  and 
C3rprianus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century. 
He  is  mentioned  in  an  ode  contained  in  a  letter  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (lib.  viii.  epint  11,  Migae^ 
Patr.  Lat  Iviii.  605).  From  a  letter  of  the  same 
author,  in  which  he  laments  the  ravages  of  the 
Goths  in  Aquitania,  who  had  slain,  amongst 
others,  the  bishop  of  Bordeaux,  it  has  bees 
inferred  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  per^ 
secution  of  Euric  king  of  the  Visigoths,  about 
A.D.  475  (lib.  vii.  Epist  6,  Migne,  Patr.  Ut 
IviiL  571 ;  OalL  ChritL  U.  790).         [a  A.  B.] 

GALUEKUS,  P.  LICINIUS,  emperor.   He 

was  the  son  of  the  onperor  Valerian,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  senate  coadjutor  to  his  fiither 
very  shortly  after  Valerian's  accession,  in  August 
253.  In  260,  his  father's  miserable  captivity  ia 
Persia  freed  him  from  an  irksome  moral  r  «itr%mt 
and  left  him  politically  irresponsible.  Some 
notion  of  his  character  may  be  formed  ~  from  the 
words  with  which  he  received  the  melancholy 
news.  Parodying  the  philoeopher  who  aaid  **  1  was 
aware  that  I  had  begotten  a  mortal,"  he  replied. 
**!  was  aware  that  my  lather  waa  mortal.* 
(Poll.  Gall.  17.)  Gallienus  was  a  man  of  marked 
ability,  accomplished  and  versatile,  an  orator  and 
a  pretty  poet,  drawn  to  the  mystic  Platottism 
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«f  Plotinns,  to  whom  he  wm  disponed  to  oflTer  a 
'dtrritoiy  in  Italy  to  be  gorerued  on  Utopian 
pHndplee.  (Porphyr.  VU.  Plot  c  12.)  Yti 
his  character  was  entirely  without  moral  eamest- 
nesa.  In  his  cleremets  and  folly  he  more  nearly 
reaemblad  Nero  than  any  other  prince  between 
the  two.  He  made  no  attempt  to  gorem.  Cer- 
tainly no  man  erer  had  more  excuse  tor  neglecting 
4n.tj  on  the  plea  of  difficulty.  The  number  of 
generals  who  claioMd  and  exerctied  independent 
power  has  been  stretched  to  thirty,  fandftilly 
oUled  ''the  Thirty  Tyrants."  Oallienus  made 
hut  feeble  and  desultory  attempts  to  put  any  of 
them  down,  tumine  into  wretched  jests  each 
new  hnmiliatioQ,  and  taking  refuge  in  sensuality 
from  the  hopeless  task  of  state  reorganisation. 

Such  a  riew  of  his  charactar  and  of   the 
imlitical   situation  b   necessary  to  the  undeiv 
standing  of  the  one  great  act  which  brings  him 
into  church  history.     On  his  lather's  fall,  he 
Ibnnd  himself  oonfionted  by  the  church  against 
which  Valerian  had  declared  deadly   wufare. 
He  was  legally  bound  to  put  erery  clergyman 
to  death  whereyer  found,  and  to  deal  in  almost 
•a  summary  a  fashion  with  all  other  Christians. 
[Vaiaeiah.]    Gallienus  had  had  three  years' 
experience   of    the   difficulty  and  wearisome- 
ncss  of  this  task.    There  was  no  prospect  of  its 
eoming  to  an  end.     The  object,  too,  was  not 
▼«ry  apparently  usefU.    The  **  Thirty  Tyrants  " 
were  foes  formidable  enough  to  attract  what 
little  attention  could  be  spared  from  pleasure. 
Accordingly,  in  261,  he  issued  an  edict  (irpoypdfi- 
futra,  iM,  a  document  publicly  displayed  and  pro- 
claimed, not  an  hniypu^  or  priyate  instruction 
to  the  magistrates)  by  which  Christianity  was 
for  the  fint  time  put  on  a  dearly  legal  footing 
«a  a  regular  religio  Ikita.    ThU  edict  of  Oallienus 
is  the  most  marked  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
church's  relation  to  the  state,  since  the  rescript 
•f  Trajan  to  Pliny  which  had  made  Christianity 
distinctly  a  rtUgio  UHcUa,    The  words  in  which 
Ettsebius  describes  the  edict  (the  text  of  which  is 
lost)  imply  no  more  than  that  actual  per$eciUi(m 
was  stopped  (Avfii^i  r^  umlit  4fidr  Siary/i^y,  Ens. 
JliaL  JBccL  ylL   13),  which  might  haye   been 
the    case    without    a    legal    recognition    of 
Christianity ;  It  misht  merely  have  implied  the 
cessation  <n  bloodshed;  but  EnsebiuA  has  pre- 
seryed  a  copy  of  the  encyclical  rescript  which 
the  emperor  addressed  to  the  Christian  bishops 
of  the  Egyptian  proyince,  which  hears  a  most 
renarkable  testimony  to  the  position  which  the 
church    had    won.    ''The  emperor  Caesar  P. 
Licinius   Oallienus  ...  to  Dionysius,    Pinnas, 
Demetrius,  and  tAs  Met  bishopt,"    The  words 
*'the    bishops"    haye   a    perfectly   recognised 
meaning  for  the  pagan   goyemment:   it  needs 
no   more   paraphrase   than   "the  pro-consuls" 
would  haye  needed.    The  purport  of  the  rescript 
is  to  inform  the  bishops  that  orders  have  been 
issued  to  the  pagan  officials  to  evacuate  the  con- 
secrated places  (o2  r^oi  ol  Bpnaict^inai);  the 
bishops  have  but  to  produce  their  copies  of  the 
rescript,  which  will  serve  them  as  a  warrant 
against  all  interference  in  reoccupying  (6ot« 
fni94ra  hiuv  4rox^<'*')*      "^^  formally  univer- 
sally, and  deliberately  wasdone,what  Aleixahoer 
Sbvkbub  had  but  done  in  an  isolated  ctise  and  in 
a  freak  of  generosity,  i.^.  the  right  of  the  Corpus 
Christisnorum     to    hold    property    was    fhily 
ffecognised.    If  Christianity  had  not  been  expli- 
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dtly  made  a  rdigio  UcUa,  thb  would  haye  been 
impossible.  The  great  proof,  however,  of  the 
footing  gained  by  the  church  through  Oallienus's 
edict  lies  in  the  action  of  his  successor  Aurbuam 
in  the  matter  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  Though 
Aurelian's  bigoted  sun-worship  and  hatred  of  the 
church  were  well  hnown,  and  his  death  alone 
prevented  a  great  rupture,  the  Catholics  were  so 
secure  of  their  legal  position  as  actually  to  appeal 
to  the  emperor  in  person  to  decide  their  dispute; 
and  Aurelian,  as  the  law  then  stood,  not  only 
recognised  the  right  of  the  church  to  hold  pro- 
perty, but  also  to  decide  intomal  dbputes 
(though  they  concerned  property)  according  to 
her  own  methods. 

The  most  elaborate  account  of  the  secular 
history  of  Oallienus  will  be  found  in  Bemhardt's 
OemshichU  lUmia  vcn  Vakriam  6jf  tu  IHocletian$ 
Tode,  part  i.  (Berlin,  ]  867).  [A.  J.  M.] 

GALLIENUS,  a  Roman  duumylr  of  Aptunga^ 
at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  about  Felix,  bishop  of 
that  place,  (ifon.  Vet.  Ikm.  p.  160,  ed.  Ober*> 
thur.)    [Feux(26).]  [H.W.  P.1 

OALLIEKUS,  a  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  who 
was  with  him  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  382. 
He  probably  died  early,  as  we  do  not  hear  of 
him  afterwards.  'He  was,  however,  at  the  time 
in  close  intimacy  with  Jerome,  who  made  him 
with  Yincentius  {q,  v.)  the  confidant  of  his 
views  as  to  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  dedicated 
to  these  two  friends  his  first  great  work,  the 
translation  and  continuation  of  the  C^romide  of 
Eu»ebiu8,  Jerome  speaks  of  Oallienus  as  "  pars 
animae  meae."  (Jerome,  Prefl  to  bk.  ii.  of 
Chrtm.  vol  viii.  224,  ed.  YalL  Higne,  Pat  Lat. 
xxviL  33.)  [W.  H.  F.] 

GALLINICJUS,  patriarch  of  (>>n8tanthiople. 
[Calunicus  (2>] 

GALLINIOUS  fCALUHiouB)  appears  among 
the  Eutychians,  who,  claiming  to  be  archi- 
mandrites, sppealed  to  the  emperor  Mardan  for 
a  general  council  in  A.D.  451  (Labbe,  iv.  524) : 
but  the  orthodox  archimandrites  in  the  coundl 
of  Chalcedon  would  not  recognise  his  claim  to 
the  title  (Labbe,  iy.  521  a).  His  name  appears 
only  in  the  Latin  text,  where  he  is  described 
as  "inhabiting  a  'memoria'  with  ten  persons 
under  him."    [Cf.  £lpu>iU8  (31>]  [C.  O.] 


GALLI0NU8,  a  Maximianist  bishop 
tioned  as  being  absent  from  the  council  of 
Cabarsussis,  A.IX  393.  (Aug.  E%.  m  Pi,  36,  20; 
ifon.  Vet,  Lfm,  p.  258,  ed.  Oberthfir.) 

pL  W.  P.] 

GALLITIANUSofBefdeaux.  [OALuaNus.] 

GALLIU8  (Oalliii),  thirteenth  buhop  of 
Arretinm  (AreszoX  c.  A.D.  447.  He  succeeded 
Eusebius  II.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benedictus. 
He  is  said,  even  while  bishop,  to  have  led  the 
life  of  a  hermit  in  the  neighbouring  marshes 
and  mountains,  only  shewing  himself  to  his 
people  when  absolutely  necessary.  ((Jghelli, 
ItaL  8ac  u  456 ;  Cappelletti,  Lt  Chiem  ^Ital, 
xriii.  71.)  [R.  S.  0.3 ' 

GALLOMAONUS,  twelfth  bUhop  of  Troyes^ 
succeeding  Ambrosius  and  followed  by  AgrvciuA, 
was  present  at  the  fourth  council  of  Paris  (A.l» 
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573X  and  signed  the  letter  addressed  by  it  to 
king  Sigebert.  He  also  nibscribed  tlie  first 
conndl  of  Mftoon  (a.d.  581  or  582).  He  is  said 
to  have  obtained  the  relics  of  SL  Nioetius  of 
Lyons,  which  were  placed  in  the  church  called 
after  him,  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Manms. 
(Mansi,  ix.  867,  869,  936;  GaU.  Chritt,  xii. 
487.)  [8.  A.  B.] 

GALLONIANUS,  bishop  of  Utica,  in  pro- 
consular Africa,  present  at  the  two  synods 
at  Carthage,  A.D.  419.  (Mansi,  iv.  433,  438; 
M orcein,  Afr.  Christ  i.  362.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

6ALL0KISTU8  (GALUNOffrnTS,  Galuo- 
NiBTua,  Callonistus),  bishop  of  Adria,  present 
at  the  Lateran  synod  on  Monothelism  under 
pope  Martin  in  649.  (Hefele,  §  307 ;  Mansi,  z. 
867.)  For  the  connexion  of  the  see  with  Rorigo, 
vuL  Ugh.  It€U,  Sac.  ii.  597 ;  Speronins  de  Al- 
varottis,  Adriens.  Epiac  32.  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GALLUB  (1)  CAESAR,  son  of  Jnlins  Con- 
stantins  (youngest  brother  of  Constantino  the 
Great)  and  his  first  wife  Galla,  bom  A.D.  325, 
appointed  Caesar  by  Constantius  350,  executed 
by  his  orders  354. 

1.  Authorities,  2.  Life,  3.  Charade^  and 
Relation  to  the  Church, 

1.  The  authorities  for  his  life  are  generally 
those  referred  to  for  that  of  his  half-brother 
Julian.  The  most  important  is  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (q.  v.)  whose  fourteenth  book  (the 
first  now  extant)  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
Gallus.  The  Arian  church  historian  Philostor- 
gius  also  records  a  good  many  facts  about  him 
which  are  not  found  in  other  Christian  writers. 
The  facts  of  his  life  are  given  at  length  in  Tille- 
mont,  £mp.  vol.  ir.  under  Constantius,  arts.  22, 
30-34,  and  Julian,  1,  2. 

2.  The  life  of  Gallus  may  be  divided  into  two 
periods  :  (1)  as  a  young  man ;  (2)  as  Caesar. 

(1)  As  a  young  man,  a.d.  325-350. — Julius 
Constantius,  the  patrician,  the  youngest  and 
most  remarkable  of  the  sons  of  Constantius 
Chlorus  and  Minervina,  married  as  his  first  wife 
Galla,  a  sister  of  Rufinus  and  Cerealis,  two  men 
of  rank,  who  had  filled  the  offices  of  consul  and 
praetorian  prefect  with  reputation  (Amm.  xiv. 
11,  27).  She  bore  him  two  sons,  the  eldest 
whose  name  is  unknown  to  us  (Jul.  ad  S,  P,  Q, 
Athen,  p.  270  o,  ed.  Spanheim),  and  the  subject 
of  this  article,  who  presumably  received  his 
name  from  his  mother.  He  was  bom  at  Massa 
Vetemonsis  near  Siena  in  Tuscany  (Amm.  xiv. 
11, 27).  Galla  could  not  long  have  survived  the 
birth  of  her  younger  son,  since  we  find  Julius 
married  a  second  time  to  Basilina  (</.  v.)  five  or 
six  J  ears  iater.  At  the  death  of  Constantine  the 
Great  in  337,  Gallus  was  twelve  anl  Julian 
A3out  seven  years  old. 

In  the  general  massacre  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  imperial  family  which  then 
took  place,  the  two  young  brothers  were  alone 
preserved — Gallus  being  ill  of  a  sickness  which 
seemed  likely  to  be  mortal,  and  Julian  being  an 
infant  [SONS  OF  CoMffTANTiNE,  p.  651]. 

The  preservation  of  Julian  is  ascribed  by 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  to  the  exertions  of  Mark 
bishup  of  Arethusa,  amongst  others  (Or.  4,  91), 
and  that  of  both  brothers  to  the  clemency  of 
ConstaniiuK,  who  shielded  them  from  the  re* 
\o'ti:d  soldiery  (»6.  21).     Yet  neither  of  them 
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could  feel  much  gratitude  to  their  prttrfeiv 
who  permitted,  if  he  did  not  oommaiMl,  the 
slaughter  of   their  father  and   elder  brother, 
their  uncle  and  six  cousins  (Jul.  Ep,  adS.  P,  Q, 
Athen,v,  270  d).    Gallus  was  at  fixat  buuahed 
from  Constantinople   (perhaps  to  Tralles;    see 
Hertlein's  note,  ib.  p.  271  b),  and  attended  the 
professors  of  the  schools  of  Epbesvs  ^ocratcsy 
ff.  E.  iii.   1;    cf.   Rode,   Qesdt,  dsr  EeoMm 
JuUtmSj  p.  27,  note  32,  Jena,  1877),  md  waa 
thus  separated  from   his  brother,   who  seena 
to  have  remained  in  the  capital.     It  was  aot 
until  several  years  had  passed  that  they  were 
reunited,  being  then  sent  to  a  place  called  '*MaeeUi 
Fundus  "  in  Cappadoda  by  the  conunaad  of  Con* 
stantius.   Their  six  yean^'residence  in  this  retire- 
ment was  adorned  with  the  state  and  luxury 
becoming  their  rank,  but  was  felt,  by  Julian 
at  least,  to  be  little  better  than  an  inapnaoin- 
ment,  inasmuch  as  they  were  encircled  by  slavei^ 
and  were  debarred  from  interooune  with  the 
outside  world.  (Jul.  ad  Athen.  p.  371 ;  Amn.  xr. 
2, 7,  gives  the  name.    His  words  in  xir.  1, 1,  **  ex 
squalors    imo    miseriaram    in  aetatis    adnltae 
primitiis  ad  prindpale  culmen  inspeisto  saltn 
provectus,"    seem    a   mere  exaggeration;    cp. 
Greff.  Nas.  Or.  4,  22 ;  Sosomen,  if.  £.  t.  2.) 
Both  of  them  were  brought  up  as  ChristiaBS, 
and  entered  with  apparent  zeal  into  the  exter- 
nals of   the  Christian  life.    They  were  ercn 
enrolled  as  readers  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy, 
and  rivalled  one  another  in  building  ehafiela 
over  the  relics  of  martyrs.    In  one  case,  that  of 
the  martyr  Mamas,  it  was    noticed  that  tha 
work  of  Gallus  succeeded,  while  that  of  Julian 
was    continually  falling    down    (Gregory  and 
Sosomen,  ut  supra).    It  is  not  improbable  that 
thM  circumstance  was    regarded    as    oniinona, 
even  at  this  moment,  by  some  of  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the 
young  princes.   It  was  probably  fh>m  this  retire- 
ment that  Gallus  was  called  directly  to  the 
court    to    receive  the    unexpected    dignity  of 
Caesar  which  the  childless  Constantius  deter- 
mined to  bestow  upon  him.  (JuL  ad  Atk.  pu  27 1  D, 
irrtvBfy  .  .  .  «is    t^v    ovX^r    ira#c(px^  *°^ 
tMsi  p.  272  A.    Sozomen,  /.  c,  introduces  a 
sojourn  of  Gallus  in  Ionia  at  this  point,  bat 
apparently  from  misunderstanding  Socratea,  iii. 
1.)    Gallus  was  now  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of 
a  tall,  handsome,  well-knit  person,  with  soft, 
light  hair,  and  a  small  beard.    He  had,  however, 
a  brusque  and  harsh  temper,  which  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  the  gentler  manners  of  his 
brother,  and  which   was    destined    to  display 
itself  to  his  disadvantage  in  his  later  years 
(Amm.  xiv.  11,  28  ;  Jul.  ad  Ath.  p.  271  D). 

(2)  Qallus  as  Caesar^  350-^354. — ^The  reason 
which  led  Constantius  to  appoint  a  colleague 
was  no  doubt  the  difficulty  of  the  sole  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  to  which  he  sucoe^led  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Constans  in  350.  In 
the  West  he  was  distracted  by  the  very  formid- 
able usurpation  of  Magnentius  in  Qaul  and  the 
less  dangerous  rising  of  Vetranio  in ,  Illyria, 
while  in  the  East  the  Persians  were  a  perpetual 
source  of  alarm.  He  determined  therefore  to 
give  the  command  of  the  Eastern  empire  to  his 
cousin,  in  order  to  turn  all  his  energies  against 
Magnentius.  Vetranio  had  not  be^  a  deter- 
mined antagonist,  professing  himself  throughout 
friendly  to  Constantius,  and  acting,  as  is  said  b| 
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miten,  imder  the  aatlmiisation  of  his 
CoasUotiDA,  widow  of  the  king  Hanni* 
«  (PhikMUifiva,  H,  S,  iii.  22 ;  Chnm. 
cp.  5a9,ed.  Bonn.;  cp.  JaL  OroL  1,  p.  26  C> 
i  after  the  abdication  of  Vetranio  that  the 
Qtmcnt  of  GalluB  took  place.  Yariooi  pre- 
rae  were  taken  to  ensure  his  fidelity.     He 

0  make  a  solemn  oath  upon  the  Gkispels  not 
deitake  anything  against  the  rights  of  his 
0,  who  similsrly  pledged  himself  to  Oallns. 
vdrtA  at  the  same  time  the  strong-minded 
■nfenuniae  Oonstantina  as  his  wife,  and 
isnna,  the  eoont  of  the  East,  as  his  general. 
DOB,  2, 4^  Philoatorgins,  iv.  1,  refers  to 
lath  between  Constantins  and  Gallns ;  cp. 
u  Ptuch.  p.  540 ;  Zonaras,  ziiL  8.) 

Uos  perhaps  nsed  his  new  power  to  obtain 
txatioa  of  his  brother's  sc«lasion— at  any 
Julian  wu  released  and  permitted  to  pur- 
be  stndies  which  attracted  him  at  Constan- 
ie.  Gallas  then  set  ont  for  the  East,  and 
uuBg  thnmgh  Bithynia  saw  Julian  pro- 
for  the  Isst  time.  (Liban.  EpUaphius  m 
UM,  L  p.  527,  ed.  Reiske.) 
e  records  of  his  short  reign  at  Antioch 
to  OS  chiefly  from  Ammianus  (lib.  xiv.X 
vis  a  natiTe  of  that,  place,  and  eridently 

1  iatereited  in  its  concerns.  They  are 
It  entirely  un&ronrmble  to  him.  His 
oe  of  the  frontier  against  the  Persians 
t  xadecd  to  hare  been  not  unsuccessful  (21os. 
;  Philcstorgina,  iii.  28,  speaks  strongly 
ii  pointX  hut  his  internal  policy  was  dims- 
L  fie  was  harsh  and  impolitic,  partly  from 
nl  temper  and  inexperience  of  the  world, 
pntly  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
a  described  as  miserably  aTsricious  and 
,  in  fiMt  a  Tery  fury,  llie  detaib  of  his 
»t«rmaent  need  not  be  given  here.  At  last 
of  grarer  moment  occurred  which  could 
«  praed  oftT,  A  £unine  took  place  in  the 
3M,  and  Gallns  in  his  unreasoning  way 
«1  prices  to  be  at  once  reduced.  The 
itiates  resisted,  and  Gallas  threw  them  into 
a,  sod  would  hare  executed  them  but  for 
Bttrrention  of  fionoratus,  the  count  of  the 

A  few  days  after,  the  people  assembled 
i^  his  windows  to  demand  an  importation 
n.  Gallns  pointed  out  Theophilus,  the 
ilsr  of  Syria,  as  able  to  stop  the  scarcity  if 
Mc  Tbe  people,  taking  the  hint,  a  short 
ift«r  tore  Um  in  pieces  as  he  was  entering 
ireos  (Amm.  xiv.  7).  Constantins,  hearing 
>ae  dbtorbanoes,  secretly  undermined  the 
fftf  Gallns  by  withdrawing  troops  from  him. 
tedesth  of  Thalassius,  prefect  of  the  East,  who 
l^s  s  ^  upon  his  actions,  the  emperor  sent 
■ttaaot  to  succeed  him,  with  instructions  to 
I  hii  eoosin  to  Italy.  Domitianus,  howerer, 
a  of  bw  birth,  was  too  rough  for  such  a 
^  Uik,  and  treated  the  young  Caesar  with 
putj.  Gallns  arrested  him,  upon  which  the 
■^  Mootlns  protested  with  some  freedom 
P*^  Gallas  complained  bitterly  of  this 
^  btfbre  his  guards,  who  seized  Montius 
banitiainia,  and  dmgged  them  through  the 
^  til)  they  were  deMl,  and  then  threw  their 
B  into  the  river.  (Amm.  xiv.  7.  Philostor- 
I  ^  28,  gives  a  slightly  difl*erent  account ; 
*«.  il  34.) 

'^  the  report  of  the  harsh  and  open  mis- 
'BaiCDt  of  Ghdlns,  acccmnts  of  secret  treason 


meditated  by  him  were  conveyed  to  Constantins. 
The  emperor,  with  his  usual  craft,  sent  him  an 
affectionate  letter  and  desired  his  presence,  as  h^ 
wished  to  consult  him  on  urgent  public  business 
(Amm.  xiv.  II.  1).  At  the  same  time  he  pressed 
his  sister  Constantina  to  visit  him.  Constan- 
tins, though  suspicious,  preceded  her  husband  in 
hopes  of  interceding  for  him,  but  died  suddenly 
upon  the  road  in  Bithynia  (HhcL  11.  6).  Gallns 
was  thus  deprived  of  his  greatest  support  and 
perhaps  also  of  his  wisest  counsellor^  and  was 
gradually  lured  onwards,  care  being  taken  by 
the  emissaries  of  Constantins  to  prevent  any 
intercourse  between  him  and  the  troops  upon 
his  road.  At  last,  when  he  had  arrived  at 
Petovio  in  Noricum,  he  was  seized  by  the  count 
Barbatio,  deprived  of  his  imperial  insignia,  and 
conveyed,  with  many  protestations  that  his  life 
was  not  in  danger,  to  Flanon  in  Dalmatia,  where 
he  was  dosdy  guarded.  The  all-powerful 
eunuch  Eusebius  was  then  sent  to  interrogate 
him  upon  the  death  of  Domitianus  and  his  other 
crimes.  Gallus  did  not  deny  them,  but  threw 
the  blame  upon  his  wife.  This  excuse  was  not 
favourably  received,  and  Constantins  issued  an 
order  for  his  execution,  which  took  place  towards 
the  dose  of  the  year  354.  {IbicL  11.  1 1-23.  For 
the  malign  influence  of  Eusebius,  cp.  Jul.  adAth, 
p.  272  D.)  Some  sav  that  Constantins  repented 
and  recalled  his  order,  but  Eusebius  prevented 
the  messengers  f^m  arriving  in  time  to  save 
him,  and  was  afterwards  in  consequence  put  to 
death  by  Julian  (Philostorg.  iv.  1). 

3.  Character  and  Rekdion  to  the  ChurcfL^kW 
authorities  (including  Julian)  agree  that  Gallus 
was  harsh  and  truculent  in  temper.  Yet  bt 
had  some  popular  qualities,  and  with  a  little 
mora  prudence  might  have  easily  made  himself 
a  formidable  rival  to  Constantius.  He  loved  the 
games  of  the  drcus,  which  were  the  delight  of 
the  people  of  Antioch,  and  revived  the  bloody 
spectacles  of  gladiators,  which  had  been  forbid- 
den since  the  days  of  Constantine  (vetita  cer- 
tamina,  Amm.  xiv.  7,  3 ;  cp.  Jul.  Misopogon,  p, 
40  A,  and  the  article  on  Constantine,  p.  637). 

In  another  direction,  too,  Gallus  appears  to 
have  been  supported  by  a  considerable  popular 
feeling,  viz.  in  his  translation  of  the  body 
of  the  martyr  Babylas,  bishop  of  Antioch,  to 
Daphne,  the  delicious  sanctuary  of  Apollo  in 
the  suburb  of  the  city.  Here  he  built  a  chapel 
to  the  saint  opposite  the  heathen  temple,  and 
did  something  to  purge  the  place  of  its  incon- 
tinence and  superstition.  (Sozonsen,  H.  E,  v.  19. 
Cp.  Sb  Chrys.  Contra  Julianum  et  QentUeSy  12. 
Libanius,  irspl  r»y  &77apciwv,  t.  ii.  p.  556  ed. 
Reiske,  in  an  oration  addressed  to  Theodosius 
the  Great,  seems  to  refer  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Maiuma  by  Gallus.) 

His  instruction  had  been  Arian  under  the 
direction  of  Constantius,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  influenced  not  a  little  by  the  Anomr>eau 
Aetius.  This  notorious  man  had  been  sent  t)  him 
with  a  request  that  he  ^ould  be  put  to  death  as 
a  heretic.  Gallus  spared  him  on  the  interceh- 
sion  of  Leontins,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  became 
very  friendly  with  him.  According  to  iliilo- 
storgius,  who  reports  these  facts,  he  made  fiim 
his  religious  instructor,  and  attempted  by  hi^ 
means  to  recall  Julian  to  the  faith,  wh«.n  lie 
heard  that  he  was  wavering  (Philost.  H,  E.  iii. 
27;.      It  was  doubtless  this  Arian  connexion 
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that  made  the  Arian  hifltoiian  fmToiinble  to 

There  b  no  reaeon  indeed  to  doubt  that  the 
young  Cseear  wai  a  xealoni  ChrieUan  after  a 
sort,  and  that  he  was  dtsttessed  bj  his  brother's 
danger  of  apoetasr.  A  letter  expressing  this 
anxiety,  and  the  relief  he  felt  at  the  report  brought 
by  Aetins,  is  extant,  and  is  generally  printed  at 
the  end  of  Julian's  Epistles.  Petavius  and  others 
consider  it  spurious,  inasmuch  as  the  writer 
lays,  ^  the  report  has  ranched  me  that  you  are 
deserting  your  first  religion,  whieh  you  receired 
from  your  forefdthera  (4k  irpoT^vwr).  As 
tbeir  grandfather  Constantius  Chlorus  was  not  a 
Christian,  this  phrase  has  been  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  forger's  hand  (see  the  note  in  Heyler, 
Jul,  EpiMMae^  p.  545).  Tlllemont,  however,  does 
not  see  suflktent  reason  to  reject  the  letter 
{Ewtp,  4,  p.  492) ;  and  Julian's  maiemal  ances- 
tors had  perhaps  long  been  Christians.  On  the 
other  haad,  such  a  letter,  if  written,  would 
hardly  hare  been  presenred  by  Julian,  while  it 
is  just  the  kind  of  thing  for  a  forger  to  inrent. 
1  incline,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  to  think  it 
spurious.  Whaterer  may  hare  been  the  case 
with  this  letter,  Julian  tells  us  that  they 
corresponded  ranly  and  about  lew  things  (orf 
Athen,  p.  273  a),  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
hare  seen  each  other  after  the  meeting  at 
Kicomedia,  which  followed  Gallus's  appointment 
(Socr.  H,  £,  iiL  1,  p.  169>  Julian  (we  are  told 
by  Libanius)sent  his  brother  good  adrioe ;  and  if 
he  had  followed  it,  he  might  have  retained  both 
his  life  and  the  throne  (Libanius  ad  Juliamm 
CoMuiem,  t.  i.  p.  376,  Reiske). 

On  the  relations  of  Oallus  with  Libanius,  see 
Sierers,  Leben  det  Ltbamui^  pp.  62  fblL  Liban. 
Vffpl  riis  loirrov  rvx^r,  tom.  1,  p.  65  foil.  Tille- 
mont  (Julp^t  A't.  36)  seems  to  represent  Callus 
as  more  favourable  to  Libanius  than  was  really 
the  case  (cp.  Liban.  £pi$L  394  ▲>  [J.  W.] 

OALLUS  (tX  the  name  under  which  Snlpi- 
cius  Severus  reUte»  in  his  dialogues  the  portion  of 
the  life  of  St.  Martin  omitted  in  the  biography. 
(Snip.  Sev.  Dial  L  init.  0pp.  Vindob.  1866,  p. 
152  in  Pat.  Uu  xx.  183.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

GALLUS  (S),  bishop  of  Tica,  in  Bysacene, 
present  at  Carth.  Conf.  a.d.  411,  though  this  was 
denied  by  Petilianus.    (ifon.  Vet  Don.  p.  121.) 

PH.  W.  P.] 

OALLUS,  bishop  of  Arretium.    [GALLnTS.] 

GALLUS  (4),  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Troyes, 
who  having  left  his  wife  and  fled  to  Auvergne, 
was  induct  by  a  letter  of  St.  Lupus  to  come 
back.    (Sid.  ApoU.  vi.  J?/».  9.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

GALLUS  (6)— Feb.  22.  Consul  and  martyr 
at  Antioch.  He  cannot  be  identified,  the  name 
occurring  very  frequently  in  the  consular  fasti 
of  the  first  three  centuries.  Syria  was  a  con- 
sular provinca.  {Mart  Hier.;  Ada  8S.  Boll. 
Feb.  iii.  288.)  [0.  T.  8.] 

OALLUS  (6),  an  early  bishop  of  Aosta,  suc- 
ceeding St.  JocuflKlus.  According  to  an  epitaph 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Ursus,  given  in  the  OaUia 
ChriMtkma^  he  was  consecrated  Oct.  15,  528,  and 
died  Oct.  5, 546.  He  was  followed  by  Litifredus. 
Although  included  by  some  in  the  number  of 
saints,  he  has  no  appointed  day  {OalL  Chriat.  xiL 
S08;  Gams,  Sitiet  Epiac  828)1  [S  A.  B.] 
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GALLUS  (7),  amonk  reproachad  ty  St.  Kilw 
lor  writing  umott  daily  to  his  rd^khras  and 
eherishii^  earthly  affectiona.     (Nflus,  i^tp.  lib 
iLep.66.    Patr.  Gr.  Ixxix.  230.)        [L  a  &] 

GALLUS  (I),  fourth  bishop  of  TaleD«v 
between  St.  ApolUnaris  and  Jfaximus  IL  Ha 
was  present  at  the  fifth  council  of  Orleans,  M9. 
CGaiL  ChritL  zvi.  294 :  Mansi,  iz.  136.) 

[&A.a] 

GALLUS  (9)  L,  ST.,  sixteenth  bbhop  of  Cler. 
raont,  succeeding  St.  Quiatianus.  Ujs  fiither 
Georgius  was  a  senator,  his  mother  Leocadia  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Vcttiua  Spaga^ 
thus  the  martyr  of  Lyoas,  ajk  177.  He  was 
uncle  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  has  left  a  short 
acoouat  of  his  life.  From  his  earliest  yean  he 
evinced  piety  aad  devotloD,  and  whea  his  £Ubcr 
would  have  uMrried  him  to  a  senator's  daaghter 
he  fled  to  the  monastery  of  Coomon,  aboat  two 
leagues  from  Clermont,  aad  begged  Ibr  the 
tonsure.  The  abbat  refnsed  to  receive  bias  arith- 
out  his  fiither's  consent,  which  was  at  length 
obtained,  though  not  without  difficulty,  as  ha 
was  the  first-bom  of  the  house.  He  especially 
excelled  in  the  wonderful  sweetasss  of  his  voicey- 
which  led  the  bishop^  St.  Qnintiaa,  when  ha 
heard  it,  to  take  him  away  from  the  asooastery 
to  Clermont.  His  fiune  coming  to  king  Theo- 
derie,  who  had  ooUected  at  Treves  maay  dcrgy 
of  that  diocese,  he  was  instantly  svnmoaed  ta 
the  court,  where  he  soon  rose  high  in  favour 
with  both  king  and  queen. 

St.  Qaintian  of  Clermoat  and  Aprancuias  of 
Treves  died  about  the  same  time  (dre.  A»n.  537). 
The  latter  diocese  desired  Oallus  lor  its  bisboiiv 
but  he  had  begged  that  of  ClermoBt  from  the 
king,  who  gave  it  to  him,  in  spite  of  a  depata* 
tion  from  the  dergv,  who  had  electad  another, 
and  sought  the  royal  sanetioa  with  ridi  pfcscsts. 
Gregory  observes  here  that  now  was  begiaoinf 
the  evil  custom  of  kings  selliog  bishoprics  aad 
clergv  Imyins  them.  SL  Gallus  used  to  say 
that  his  cost  him  only  the  tritm  wkkk  he  piva 
the  cook  who  prepared  the  toast  made  by 
Theoderic  in  honour  of  his  elevatloa.  As  hishop 
he  subscribed  the  councU  of  Orleans  (533)  by 
the  hand  of  Laureatius  a  priest ;  ha  was  pr^ 
sent  at  that  of  Clermont  (586);  he  was  rvpre* 
seated  by  Optenardus  at  the  third  of  Orleeaa 
(538),  and  was  present  in  person  at  the  Ibarth 
(541)  and  fifth  (549).  Gregory  rektcs  several 
anecdotes  and  mimdes  of  him.  To  his  intcrcea- 
sion  was  ascribed  the  comparative  immuaity  of 
Clermont  from  a  plague  (lues  inguinaria),  whi^ 
seems  to  have  devastated  a  great  part  of  France, 
and  is  several  times  alluded  to  by  Gregory.  By 
way  of  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
diocese,  he  instituted  Rogations  in  the  middle 
of  Lent,  in  which  there  was  a  prooessioii  with 
singing  of  paalms  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Julian  the 
martyr. 

On  his  death-bed  he  summoned  his  flork 
around  him,  and  partook  of  the  sacraBseat  with 
them,  aad  after  reading  parts  of  the  Scripture 
and  blessing  the  bystaiiSefs,  he  died  ia  tha  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  episcopate  lasted 
twenty-seven  years,  though  Venantius  rortunatus, 
in  his  epitaph  on  him,  **  forte  metri  legibus 
coarctatus,"  as  a  commentator  suggests,  gives  tlw 
number  as  twenty-six.  Amid  lamentations,  ia 
which  even  the  Jews  took  part,  he  was  buried  ia 
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ili«  diuTcb  of  St  Lsnrenthu  kt  tke  tliMof  the 
R«^tioBs  ke  had  attablishedi.  He  waa  •ncceeded 
im  tlie  tee  bj  Cautinat.  Hit  day  of  oommemoni- 
tson  waa  Jalj  1.  (Ortg.  Tor.  VUae  Pairwn^ 
c«{».  6;  MigL  Fr.  hr.  6,6,  7,  13;  D9  Ghr.  Mart 
«K]w  61 ;  De  Pau,  &  JMmi,  cap.  28 ;  Yenaat. 
Fort.  Mimsea.  ir.  4.  Migne,  Pktr.  Ut.  IzzzriU. 
164 ;  Mansi,  Tiii.  889,  863,  is.  21,  121.) 

[S.A.B.] 

GALLU8  (10)  EL,  ST.,  Nor.  1,  twenty-thlrd 
Vishop  of  Clermont,  between  St.  Gaesarins  and 
Proculitt.  The  anthon  of  the  OaUia  Chrit' 
tiama  Ql  244)  quote  from  a  life  of  St.  Amabilis 
to  the  effect  that  Gallna,  archdeacon  of  St. 
AtoIos  (the  twentieth  bishop  of  Clermont), 
bailt  a  shrine  in  honour  of  St.  Amabilb,  into 
which  he  translated  his  remains  on  the  1st  of 
April,  649.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  in  660, 
And  was  commemorated  Nor.  1.  There  is  extant 
K  letter  from  a  Oallus  to  Desiderios  bishop  of 
Cahora  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat  Ixxxvii.  266),  which 
Ussher  in  hb  Dimxmrm  of  ih€  MigwH  midenUp 
pnfetmd  iy  the  frith  and  Britiah  (cap.  Tii.) 
sttribates  to  St.  Gall  the  foonder  of  the  Swiss 
enooastery,  but  which  was  nndonbtedly  written 
hr  St,  Oallos  of  Clermont  (cf.  Lanigan,  Eod, 
BitL  of  Irtkmd,  cap.  xri.  toL  U.  p.  489 ;  CeUlier, 
ai.  737>  [S.  A.  R] 

.    GALLU8  (IIX  ahbat,  the  aposUe  of  Swit- 
aerUnd,  commemorated  Oct.  16,  or  according  to 
(JsiMid  and  Ado  on  Feb.  20.  The  earliest  allusions 
Ao  the  life  of  St  Gall  are  found  in  the  works 
•f  Jonas,  the  monk  mnd  biographer  of  St.  Colum- 
iwBos,  in  the  Ktto  iSL  Deiooti^  published  by  Colgaa 
mad  the  Bollandists  [Dbioolus],  and  also  in  the 
anppodtitiotts  Vita  8.  Magm  (or  Magnoald),  given 
hy  Oinisius  (Zeoi.  AnL  i.  666  sq.)  and  Messingham 
(^Fior,  Int.  8am:t.  296  sq.).  One  primary  authority 
is    the    Vita  &   Oalli,  compiled    by  Walafrid 
3tr»bo,  abbat  of  Beichenau  (ajx  S42-49X  and 
jmblished  by  Surius  (FStos  iSbiM;^.  Oct.  16,  tom. 
ir,  262  sq^  Colon.  1617X  by  Goldastus  (Jisr. 
AUman.  L  pt.  IL  223  sq.,  ad.  1606>  by  MaUUoa 
{Ada  88,  0,8.8,^  216  sq.  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding, with  obsenrations  and  notes),  by  Messing- 
ham {Flor,  Int.  SaticL  266  sq.),  and  by  Migne 
(PAtr.    Lat    cxiiL    976   sq.,    from    Mabillon). 
Another    Vita   8.    OalU  hactenus   inedita,    ex 
US,   St.    GalL  663,    b    publbbed    hv    PerU 
<Jlbii.    (hrm,    HitL    \L   1    sq.)    with'Ermen- 
rictts  the  monk  of  Reichenau's  notes  on  St.  Gall, 
and  Goxbert  the  deacon's  continuation  of  the 
Harades  of  St.  Gall,  the  Prologut  VUae  Meiricae 
A  OaUi  ex  cod.  Sangall.  687  papyraceo ;  Ten- 
iamet^   VOat  8,  Oaiii  adumandiis  m  prota  et 
meiro;  CatUiUm  dt  &  Oailo;  and  Qminkgia  8, 
OaiU  (Ports,  »6.  iL  31  sq.).  Thto  Viia  &  OaUi  b 
•uppoMd  to  hare  been  the  life  written  by  Wetin, 
or  Guetin,  who  was   the   master  of  WalafHd 
fitrabo,  and   whose  narratire  Walafrid  tacitly 
IbUowed  {MitL  LU.de  la  France,  ir.  479>    The 
text  b   giren  by  the    Bollaodbta   (Acta  83, 
16  Oct.  nL  p.  iL  866-909)  with  a  commentarius 
pracTins.    (Hardy,  Cut  i.  pt.  i.  230-234,  pt  iL 
796 ;  Proc  Boy,  Ir,  Acad,  rii.  374.    See  also 
lor  illustration,  Greit,  Der  H,  Oaliut ;  Rettberg, 
jO(mrvation€t  ad  Viiam  &  OaUi;  Hefele,  Die 
£infWurmg    det    Chrittenthmnt    m    8edwett' 
DenktohUmdi  Haid,  Lioid  d,  Evamg.  Jeau  Ckntti 
m  Mnd  dmrck  O^ius,  Apott  d,  8ckweiMer ;  Wart- 
^aann,  UrknmtenbncA  der  Abtei  Sand  OaUen,) 
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^  Tbovgh  appropriated  by  Dempster  attd  Carae- 
rnrius  as  an  Albanic  Scot,  he  undoubtedly  was  of 
Irish  birth,  and  hb  ori^aal  name  was  Cellach, 
Catech,  or  Caillech.    He  b  said  to  hare  belonged 
to  the  sept  of  the  Hy-Cennsealach,  and  beea 
NUted  to  St.  Briffida    of   Kildare.     He  was 
uterine  and  probably  a  younger  brother  of  St* 
Deieolns  (Jan.  18),  abbat  of  Lure,  but  beyond 
his  hariuff  been  of  noble  descent,  and  son  of 
CethenuMJi,  son  of  Oncu,  hb  mother  being  a 
queen  of  Hungary  (Ussher,  Brit,  Eod,  Ani,  ir. 
431),  we  hare  no  further   particulars  of  hb 
lineasre.     Trained  at  Bangor,  in    the  famous 
school  of  St.  Corognll,  and  carefully  instructed 
in    grammar,    poetry,   and    the    sacred    writ- 
ings, he   accompanied  Columbanus  into  Gaol, 
▲.D.    686,    followed    him    in    hb    exile    firom 
LuxeuiL  went  with  him  along  the  Rhine  into 
Switserland,  and,  apparently  from  hb  aptness  at 
learning  the  languages,  prored  a  most  useful 
assbtant  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Sueri, 
Helretii,  and  neighbouring  tribM.  [CoLUM BAKtlt 
(1).]     When  Columbanus  in  the  year  612  left 
Switzerland  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the 
Burgundian  court,  and  crossed    the  Rhaetian 
Alps  to  BobUo,  Gallus  was  detained  at  Bregent 
by  a  fitytt^  txA  we  need  not  imagine,   with 
Walafrid,  that  any  unworthy  reason  could  be 
imputed  by  Columbanus  to  hb  companion  for 
remaining  behind.    So  soon  as  be  could,  after 
the  departure  of  his  master,  Gallus  returned  to 
hb  friend  the  priest  WilUmar,  at  Arbona  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
seems  soon  to  hare  made  up  hb  mind  to  derote  hb 
remaining  years  to  the  conrersion  of  the  wild 
tribes  who  inhabited  this  eastern  frontier  of 
Austrasia.      Finding  a  suitable  place  on   the 
banks  of  the  Steinaha  or  Steinach,  he  built  his 
cell  and  oratory  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forOst. 
Twelre  others  accompanied  him.    Hb  collection 
of  mda  huts  deterromed  the  site  of  the  famous 
town  and  monastery  of  St.  GalL    Three  years 
after,  Columbanus  died  at  Bobbio,  and  beqneatheil 
to  hb  old  associate  hb  abbatial  staff  as  the  latest 
token  of  neaoe  and  goodwill.    With  that  seal 
which  had  urged  him  to  destroy  the  heathen 
images  at  Bregens,  and  made  him,  according  to 
the  legend,  an  inrincible  foe  to  the  demons  of 
the  lake  and  of  the  mountain  (Ports,  ii.  6),  who 
retired  in  silence  before  him,  Gallus  laboured 
for  the  conreiyion  of  the  heathen,  and  soon 
acquired  such  a  fisme  for  wisdom  and  holiness 
that,  when  the  see  of  Constance  became  vacant 
in  A.D.  616,  the  episcopate  was  urgently  pressed 
upon  him ;  and  again,  in  a.d.  626,  when  hb  old 
companion  abbat  Eustace  died  at  Luxeuil,  he 
was  earnestly  inrited  to  return  and  take  the 
orersight  of  hb  former  home.    But  with  firm- 
ness and  courtesy  he  declined  both  the  proffered 
dignities,  and  for  the  biiihopric  of  Constance  was 
allowed  to  nominate  his  own  deacon  John,  as 
the  more  suitable  person,  being  a  native  of  the 
place.    The  sermon  he  preuched  at  John's  con- 
secration is  still  extant  in  the  Latin  in  which 
it  was  probably  pronounced;    it  b  given  by 
Canbius  {Led,  Atd,  i.  786  sq.  ed.  Basn.),  and 
Messingham  {Flor,  Int,   Sand,  416  sq.,  Paris, 
1624).      It  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  Irish 
erudition,  simple  yet  full  of  vigour,  learned  and 
derout,  giving  an  abstract  •(  the  bistorv  of  God's 
dealings  f.*om  the  creation,  of  the  fall  and  re- 
demptiouy  of  the  mission  of  the  apostles  and  the 
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calling  of  the  Gentiles,  mud  ending  with  a 
powerfol  appeal  to  Christian  faith  and  life, 
which  gives  us  a  pretty  distinct  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  corrupt  and  barharoni  society  he  was 
seeking  to  learen.  But  beyond  these  few  in- 
<;idents  we  know  little  of  his  abbacy  and  work 
among  the  Alemanni  and  Swabians.  In  extreme 
old  age  he  was  induced  at  the  pressing  request 
of  the  priest  Willimar  to  revisit  Arbona,  but 
catching  a  fever  there,  under  which  he  suffered 
fourteen  days,  he  died  Oct.  16,  645  or  646,  at 
the  age  of  95,  but  some  would  propose  an  earlier 
date.    He  was  buried  at  Arbona. 

Tlie  sermon — which  has  received  a  variety  of 
titles,  as  An  AbridgemerU  of  the  Bbijf  Sar^tbtret, 
An  AhridgemnUjf  ChrigUm  Dootrmt,  A  Dif 
coune  oitotke  Wfy  cf  Ocvmmmg  the  Church — 
seems  to  be  the  only  really  genuine  literary 
remains  of  St.  Gall,  but  Dempster  (HitL  Eod, 
OenL  SooL  L  299->30l)  attributes  to  him  many 
other  works.  Tanner  {BihL  307)  adds  Epiaiola 
ad  Desiderium  from  Ussher  (Stflhge^  WIes.  iv. 
430),  but  Lanigan  follows  Basnage  and  the  writer 
m  ffiBt  Lit,  dela  Franoe  in  thinking  the  Epistles 

S'ven  by  Canbius  and  Ussher  were  the  work  of 
lUus  the  Younger,  bishop  of  Clermont.  (Came- 
rarius,  de  Soot.  Fori,  180,  and  Kal,  Oct.  16 ; 
Leslaeus,  de  Beb,  Chat,  SooL  1.  iv.  146,  147; 
Cave,  Soript  Eod,  Hist,  Lit.  452.) 

The  oratory  of  St.  Oall  gave  rise  to  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  monasteries  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  its  library  to  this  day  stands  unrivalled 
in  the  wealth  and  variety  of  its  andent  manu- 
scripts. (For  an  account  of  the  school  of  St. 
Gall  and  its  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  see  Bitt. 
Lit,  dela  Franoe,  iv.  243-246.)  [J.  G.] 

GALNUnUS,  saint.    [Wikwallds.] 

GALONIOA,  ST.  (Gelonica,  Gallenia), 
the  companion  of  St.  Aquilina.  They  were 
at  first  employed  to  draw  St.  Christophkr 
from  the  faith,  but  being  converted  suffered 
martvrdom.  There  is  some  obscurity  as  to 
whether  the  so-called  Mozarabic  breviary  hymn 
does  not  represent  them  as  eoldiera  {Liittrg, 
Motcur.,  Migne,  ii.  1167,  contrasted  with  i.  795  n., 
799  n.)  instead  of  women,  as  in  the  later  Western 
authorities.  The  name  of  Aquilina's  companion 
has  other  variations, '  Niceta '  (Baronius,  Surius, 
12th-cent.  PassionaleX  and  'Nicea,'  or  ^Nicaea* 
(Walter  of  Spires,  Legenda  Aurea,  etc).  They 
are  commemorated  in  the  Roman  martyroloffy 
July  24.  If  r.  Baring-Gould  mentions  also  Csli- 
nioe  as  an  alitu  for  Aquilina.  [Chr.  W.] 

G  ALSUINTH  A  (Gachilosoind  a,  Galsonta, 

GeLESUINTHA,      GALE8WIMTHB,     GAILEBUINDA, 

Chilbuinta,  Gausuenda),  wife  of  Chilperic  1. 
king  of  the  Franks;  daughter  of  Athanagild 
king  of  the  Visigoths  of  Spain  and  Gobuintha. 
In  567  Sigebert,  one  of  Chilperic's  brothers, 
married  Brunichilde  the  younger  sbter  of 
Galsuintha.  Chilperic  was  stirred  to  emulation, 
and  the  same  year  sent  an  embassy  to  ask  fi>r 
the  elder.  His  envoys  were  instructed  to  give 
assurances  that,  if  Us  request  were  granted, 
he  would  put  away  the  women  with  whom  he 
had  been  living.  Athanagild  consented,  and  the 
bride  elect  was  escorted  in  a  triumphal  progress 
through  France,  and  received  by  Chilperic  with 
great  honour  at  Rouen.  Before  her  marriage 
she  abjured  the  Anau  heresy  in  which  she  had 
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been  brought  up,  and  was  baptized  mlo  Um 
Catholic  communion.  For  a  short  time  the  king 
loved  her  much,  for,  as  Gregory  explains,  she 
had  brought  much  treasure.  But  very  soon  be 
forgot  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  her 
iktber,  to  relinqnbh  hb  other  women*  and  Frede> 
gnnd  resumed  her  influence.  Slighted  by  her 
husband  and  insulted  by  hb  mistress,  Galninitha, 
weary  of  vain  remonstrances,  offered  to  gn« 
up  her  dowry  if  only  she  were  seat  back  to  Spam. 
Chilperic  dissembled,  and  aongfat  to  s(K>thc  her 
with  reassuring  words,  but,  at  Fxedegnnd's  insti- 
gation, secretly  instructed  a  slave  to  strangle 
her  in  her  bed.  After  a  fow  days'  feigMd 
mourning,  the  king  married  Fredeguad.  Gal* 
suintha's  sanctity  was  said  to  have  been  attested 
by  a  miracle  at  her  tomb.  Chilperic  oould  not 
conceal  hb  guilt  tram  hb  brothers,  who,  urged 
on  by  Sigeb^t,  undertook  to  avenge  her  death 
by  depriving  him  of  hb  kingdom.  The  quarrel 
was  not  finislly  coofiposed  till,  by  the  treaty  of 
Andelot,  twenty  years  later,  the  five  towns  of 
Aquitaine,  Limoges,  Cahors,  Bordeaux,  himrm 
and  Bigorre,  which  formed  Oalsuintha's  Morgen* 
gabe,  were  made  over  to  Brunichilde  (Greg.  Tur. 
ix.  20).  The  chief  authorities  for  <^lsuintha*s 
life  are  Greg.  Tur.  ffist.  Firanc,  iv.  26 ;  Epiio- 
matoj  Ix. ;  Almoin,  iiL  5,  Migne,  Patr.  Lai. 
cxxxix.  695 ;  and  the  poem  written  in  bcr 
honour  by  Venantius  Fortunatns  (vL  7,  in  Migne, 
Patr.  Ut.  IxxxviiL  215-226).  As  to  the  bst» 
however,  though  graphic  in  its  details,  it  b  not 
quite  apparent  how  far  the  author  has  drawn  em 
hb  own  imagination.  For  modem  aeeounts  of 
thb  marriage  see  L5bell,  Oreg,  wm  Tom%f  p.  314^ 
seqq.,  Drenx  du  Radier,  M€nwiree,  ^  die  JffimtB 
de  Franoe,  L  223-9  and  the  somewhat  highly- 
coloured  story  of  Augustus  Thierry  {RAite  dee 
Tempe  MOromngiene,  i.).  [S.  A.  a] 

GAMALIEL  (i)  I.,  abo  called  GAMALIEI* 
THE  ELDEB,  BABBAN  GAMALIEL,  or 
simply  GAMALIEL,  son  of  thA  patriarch 
Simon  I.,  grandson  of  Hillel  I.,  of  the  royal  faauly 
of  David.  He  succeeded  to  the  preadency  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  A.i>.  30,  in  the  reign  of  Agrippa  I^ 
and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  doctors  of 
the  law  at  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  age. 
The  fact  that  Gamaliel  succeeded  to  the  patri- 
archate about  the  same  time  that  Christ  cana 
forward  as  the  Messiah,  that  he  propoundod  tha 
law  when  Jesus  preadied  the  gospel,  that  he 
was  the  teacher  of  the  apostle  Paul,  whosa 
character  he  greatly  moulded,  and  that  it  was 
before  him  in  council  that  the  apostle  Peter  was 
brought,  makes  any  information  which  we  may 
obtain  about  the  teachings  of  thb  remarkable 
rabbi  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  student 
of  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquity.  His 
great  maxim  was  to  search  the  Scriptures  to 
ascertain  their  true  import,  and  faithfully  to 
pay  to  the  Lord's  sanctuary  what  belongs  to  the 
Lord.  Hence  he  urged  on  hb  disdples  ta  put 
themselves  under  approved  teachers  of  the  word 
of  God,  so  as  to  learn  rightly  to  divide  the  word 
of  truth,  to  shun  every  species  of  doubt  whkh 
leads  to  transgression,  and  not  to  pay  the  dues 
prescribed  in  the  divine  law  according  to  oon^ 
jecture.  *^  Secure  for  thyself  a  teacher,  keep 
thyself  from  doubting,  and  do  not  pay  thy  titheo 
conjecturally  too  often"  (Aboth,  i.  16).  How 
thb  maxim  operated  on  the  Great  Apostle  of  the 
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1m  Dttj  be  teen  from  a  compftiisoB  «tf  P.^m. 
!3;  1  Tun.  iL  8 ;  2  Tim.  u.  15.  What  db- 
ithes  kim  most  are  the  benign  statutee 
1  lie  pramulgmted  to  protect  the  helpleee, 
tclionte  the  ooodition  of  the  oppreeeed,  and 
pert  relief  to  all  needy  irrespective  of  creed 
tmuditj,  thos  seeking  to  exalt  the  Mosaic 
IT  Kiting  forth  the  humane  lessons  which  it 
My  ss  will  be  seen  from  the    following 


The  Mosaic  laws  ahont  the  sabbath,  which 
a  that  ''no  man  mnst  go  out  of  his  place  on 
erenth  daj,**  and  **  that  no  manner  of  work 

be  done  in  H  "  (Exod.  zri.  29,  zz.  10  with 
1.  ITU.  21,  22 ;  Neh.  z.  32,  ziU.  15-19), 

QAientood  to  inToire  abstention  from  the 
of  anns  on  this  sacred  day.  Hence  the 
iiil  Jewish  sokliers  allowed  themselres  to 
uMocd  by  the  enemy  rather  than  nolate 
Bbbath  (1  Maccab.  L  32,  &c ;  2  M  aocab.  vi. 
Joeepkos,  AuHq,  XII.  tL  2 ;  Wat,  11.  zri 
Tkoogh  the  law  was  afterwards  interpreted 
'.  leaiently,  viz.  that  it  was  only  ofiensire 
wliiek  was  prohibited,  and  that  it  did  not 
i  <le£HWTe  action(l  Maccab.  zi.  34, 43,  &c ; 
phw,  Aatiq,  XUL  i.  3,  XIV.  ri.  2  ;  War,  11. 
4X  stiD  it  was  held  that  it  forbids  the 
en  to  retani  home  and  carry  their  weapons 
K  libbatk  if  at  the  termination  of  the  war 

tre  Bore  than  a  sabbath  day's  joamey 
i  tbcir  homesb  Now  it  was  Gamaliel  who 
Trrted  the  law  still  more  liberally,  and 
Ud  that  all  persons  called  out  to  resist 
iU  inTsnoiis  or  to  render  help  at  inundations, 
t  fires,  or  at  the  falling  down  of  houses,  or 
^•btrtk,  might  walk  2000  Tards,  that  is  6 
ia  750  Roman  paces,  or  sabbath-day's  journey 
Wtw  Ms  =  n3B^  Dinn)»  M  it  is  called 
^  New  Testament  (Acts  L  12),  in  any 
iiMn  {Endtm,  45;  Bosh  ffa-Shana,  23).  It 
tius  canon  which  gave  rise  to  the  beautiful 

in  trtfoo  DTw  kSi  DDTa  HTiDtD  nac'n 

1  tie  Sdbhatk  it  ddwered  nUo  your  hands, 
rnkioiU  hands  (TomOj  85  6),  alluded  to 
«r  SsTioor  (Mark  u.  27). 
I  Tbe  rather  uncertain  grounds  on  which 
Umac  law  permits  divorce  (Deut.  zziv.  1- 
ipwd  women  in  the  time  of  Christ  to  great 
Aice  on  the  part  of  unprincipled  husbands 
pn  rise  to  social  dis»«rders.  A  husband  who 
Kot  a  loll  of  diroroe  to  his  wife  by  a 
Mtger  eoald  revoke  it  in  any  court  of  justice, 
I  cutting  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  the 
tta  and  her  children,  inasmuch  as  she  could 
W  rare  whether  she  was  free  or  not. 
laliel  ordained  that  the  husband  could  only 
til  H  in  the  presence  of  the  same  messenger 
•carried  it  (<;«llm,  32). 

U-  At  the  time  of  Christ  and  in  the  apostolic 
*^j  of  thi  Jews  had  duplicate  names, 
nw  and  Grsek.     The  practice  of  only  sign- 
toe  oame  in  .egal  documents  ezposed  the 
te  to  the  mercy  of  an  unprincipled  husband, 
nuch  as  he  could  insist  on  the  instrument 
f  inralkL    Gamaliel,  by  decreeing  that  the 
Ht  **  and  every  other  name  which  describes 
pQion  **  should  be  added  to  the  signature 
^  U\  protected  the  helpless  woman. 
IV.  Aecofdi]^  to  the  ancient  law  it  required 
"  vitnenes  to  attest  the  death  of  a  person 
I  to  deciare  a  married   woman  legally  a 


I  widow.  This  caused  the  greatest  inconvenienct, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  always  possible  to  pro* 
duce  two  witnesses.  Gamaliel  ordained  that 
upon  the  mouth  of  one  witness  shall  the  thing 
be  esUblished  ( Yebamoth,  116). 

V.  According  to  a  custom  already  alluded  to 
in  the  Book  of  Tobit  (vii.  5),  every  Jew  had  to 
make  a  settlement  on  his  wife  on  dav  of  mar* 
riage  (n3inD)*  Unscrupalous  children  not 
nnlrequentiy  deprived  their  widowed  mother  of 
this  settlement  by  declaring  that  she  had  com- 
pounded for  it  in  the  lifetime  of  their  father. 
Chunaliel  enacted  that  her  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  she  had  not  relinquished  the  portion 
due  to  her  is  to  be  taken  as  binding  {OitHn,  34). 
It  is  this  special  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
wido?rs,  which  throws  light  on  his  disciple's 
advice  on  the  same  subject  (1  Tim.  v.  1-16). 

VL  He  ordained  that  the  poor  heathen  should 
have  the  same  right  as  the  poor  Jews  to  eatheir 
the  gleaninffs  after  the  harvest,  that  equiu  pro- 
vision i^ouTd  be  made  for  both,  that  the  sick 
heathen  should  be  attended  to,  that  the  last 
honours  should  be  paid  to  their  dead,  and  that 
non-Israelite  mourners  should  be  comforted  in 
towns  which  are  inhabited  by  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  ((?t»m,  59-61,  &c ;  Jerusalem  GU- 
tin,  v.).  This  lesson  to  care  for  the  poor  of 
all  nations,  without  distinction  of  creed,  which 
Gamaliel  inculcated  on  his  disciples,  illustrates 
the  remark  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Galatians, 
vi.  10. 

VII.  The  authority  which  he,  as  president  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  ezerdsed  over  the  Jewish  com- 
munities out  of  Palestine,  and  which  mav  be 
seen  from  his  edicts  still  extant,  not  only  shews 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  at  the  time  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  but  throws  light  upon 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  On  one  occasion  when  he 
was  on  a  journey  in  Syria,  the  Sanhedrin  at 
Jerusalem  had  to  declare  the  year  intercalary, 
but  they  did  it  subject  to  his  approvai,  and  when 
Gamaliel  returned  he  said,  *M  am  satisfied  there- 
with, and  the  year  was  intercalary  "  {Mishna 
Eduyoth,  vii.  7  ;  Sanhedrin,  ii.  6).  As  lx)th  the 
form  and  the  language  of  these  decrees  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  student  of  Chris- 
tian antiquities,  and  the  history  of  the  apostolic 
age,  we  give  a  translation  of  one  of  them,  sub- 
joining the  original  in  the  foot-note.*  ^  To  our 
brethren  the  exUes  in  Babylon,  the  exiles  in  Media, 
the  exiles  in  Greece,  and  to  all  other  exiles  of 
Israel,  peace  be  multiplied  to  you.  We  make 
knoum  to  you  that  the  lambs  of  this  year  are  still 
tender,  the  pigeons  are  not  yet  ftedged,  and  the 
spring  is  altogether  late.  It  hath  therefore 
pleased  me  and  my  colleagues  to  lengthen  the  pre' 
sent  year  by  thirty  days."  (Comp.  Jerusalem 
Sanhedrin,  L  2.)  This  document  ezplains  the 
fact  mentioned  in  Acts  iz.  1,  2;  zzii.  5,  that 
letters  from  the  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem 
authorising  a  certain  thing  were  binding  npoa 
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the  JewUh  oommnnitiea  hi  and  widt,  and  thst 
Which  WM  therein  set  forth  was  itrictly  obeyed. 
It  moreorer  thews  that  the  language  of  the 
Jews  at  that  time,  both  in  PalesUne  and  else- 
where, was  Aramaic. 

YIII.  An  incident  in  the  life  of  R.  Gamaliel, 
related  in  different  parts  of  the  Talmud,  is  an 
important  oontribntion  to  the  hbtory  of  the 
Septnagint  We  are  told  that  when  he  was 
once  sitting  on  the  Temple  monnt,  the  Greek 
Tersion  of  Job  was  for  the  first  time  shewn  to 
him.  He,  howerer,  so  stronglj  disapproTed  of 
this  book  being  popularised  that  he  ordered  the 
builders  who  were  workins  at  the  temple  to 
immure  the  copy  in  the  w9S(Jem$al€m  Sabbath^ 
ZTU.  1;  Tbtqiita  S(Math,  sir.  p.  138,  ed. 
Zuckermandel;  Baifykm Sabbath^  115 a;  Sopkerkn, 
T.  15).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  the  time  of 
Agrippa  1.  the  Greek  translation  of  Job  was 
unknown  in  Palestine,  and  that  when  a  single 
copy  was  brought  either  from  £gypt  or  Syria 
to  K.  Gamaliel,  he  at  onoe  had  it  concealed 
{kw9Kp6^ip)  for  had  other  copies  of  it  been  in 
circulation  at  that  time,  the  concealing  of  this 
single  copy  would  hare  been  useless  (oomp. 
Graets,  MomOuckrift^  zztL  83-91 ;  Ginsburg, 
CommmUarjf  <m  Sopherim^  t.  15). 

IX.  So  great  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  nation  at  large,  that  he  was  the 
"first  patriarch  .or  president  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
•who  was  honoured  with  the  title  rM(m  (t^l), 
the  matter^  the  tsacher,  which  is  the  Aramaic 
form  of  the  Hebrew  rah  (21)t  used  in  Babylon, 
jsnd  with  sufiiz  JUAbi  («lS)  used  in  Palestine, 
iTo9epkia  EduyM),     JiMcm  ({I^  s  'Pafifiw) 

howerer,  b  the  highest  title  of  the  three  forms, 
and  b  rendered  still  more  Tenerable  by  the 
pronominal  suffiz,  first  person,  rii.  raMam 
(^^ai  s  *Fufi0op()  my  masimr,  or  rMonif  as  it 
is  pronounced  in  Aramaic  It  was  the  desire  of 
blind  Bartimeus  and  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  shew 
the  greatest  Teneration  for  Christ,  which  made 
them  call  Him  by  the  most  distinguished  title 
recently  bestowed  upon  the  highest  and  most 
honoured  person  of  the  whole  Jewbh  nation 
(Mark  z.  51 ;  John  zz.  16).  Though  it  b  diffi- 
cult  adeauately  to  render  thb  title  in  Englbh  ; 
yet  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  two  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
first  (Mark  z.  51)  faib  to  gire  the  force  in  the 
authorised  Tersion,  whilst  the  second  (John  zz. 
16)  conyeys  a  feeble  idea  of  the  oririnal,  since 
H  makes  it  equivalent  to  Rabbi  (^21  'Pafifii\ 

which  occurs  fifteen  times  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt,  zziii.  7,  8;  zzvi.  25,  49;  Mark  iz.  5; 
zi.  21 ;  zir.  45 ;  John  i.  33,  39 ;  iii.  2,  26 ;  ir. 
31 ;  tL  25 ;  iz.  2 ;  zi.  8),  and  b  translated  by 
the  same  ezpression  fnatter  eight  times  (Matt. 
zzTi.  25,  49 ;  Mark  iz.  5 ;  zi.  21 ;  zir.  45 ; 
John  It.  31 ;  iz.  2 ;  zL  8X  though  it  b  lower  in 
degree  than  rabboni, 

X.  His  absolute  faith  in  the  ultimate  victory 
of  Divine  truth,  hb  great  liberality  of  senti- 
ments, and  hb  prudence  and  humane  conduct  in 
the  treatment  of  those  who  conscientiously 
differed  from  him  in  matters  of  religion  are 
attested  by  the  record  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  wise  counsel  which  he  gave  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Apiistles  (Acts  v.  34-40).  That  he 
composed  or  sanctioned  the  well-known  prayer 
-against  Christian  heretics,  as  is  asserted  by  Con y- 
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baare  and  Howson  (Xt/s  amd  JS^tMet  if  SL 
Pautj  i.  70,  London,  1862),  b  utterly  at  varianet 
with  his  tolerant  and  humane  nature,  and  with 
the  description  given  of  him  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Thb  erroneous  notion  has  arista  from  a 
confusion  of  Gamaliel  L  with  hb  graadsea 
Gamaliel  II.  More  charitable,  but  equally 
erroneous,  b  the  ancient  tradition  oontained  in 
the  Clementine  JSeoognitimg  (L  65,  66),  that  he 
was  a  secret  belbver  in  Christ,  and  that  he  only 
remained  among  the  Jews  by  the  advice  of  the 
Apostles.  He  died  in  office  as  preddent  of  thft 
Sanhedrin  and  patriarch  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
How  he  was  honoured  in  life  and  revered  m 
death  may  be  gathered  from  the  epitaph  ty 
which  the  whole  nation  gave  ezpreasioii :  **  WUfk 
the  death  of  Gamaliel  L  the  reverence  for  tke 
Divine  law  ceaaed,  and  the  observance  of  pnxlty 
and  abstinence  departed  "  {Miikma  8ota^  iz.  15) ; 
oomp.  Frankel,  jfarke  Ma-Miikna,  57-50,  Leip- 
sig,  1859 ;  Webs,  D6r  Dor  JHSdorwhoc^  L  188, 
ftc^  Vbnna,  1871.)  [C.  a  G.] 

GAMALIEL  (S)  IL,  abo  called  Gamaliel  the 

younger,  Gamaliel  of  Zabne,  son  of  the  patriarch 
Simon  II.  and  grandson  of  Gamaliel  L  He  waa 
bom  about  ▲.!>.  50,  and  became  preeidenft  of  tl>e 
Sanhedrin  about  A.i>/  117.  Though  adnoated 
during  the  most  troublous  days  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  Pkleetine,  when  hb  brethran,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and 
the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  them  by  their  eea- 
querors,  hated  everything  Greek  and  Beman, 
Gamalkl  cultivated  Graek  literature  aod  art, 
and  studied  apocryphal  writings  and  the  Greek 
venions  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  his  own 
grandfiither,  R.  Gamalkl  I.,  condemned  te  be 
concealed  [Gamaukl  I.].  Hb  frther,  Simon, 
who  was  president  during  the  insnrrectioo 
against  the  Romans,  headed  the  party  ef  mode- 
rate sealots  in  the  defence  of  Jerusalem,  and 
when  the  holy  dty  was  captured,  the  president 
of  the  Sanhedrin  was  ezecuted  for  hb  patriotism. 
Gamaliel,  hb  son,  who  was  then  too  young  tc 
succeed  hb  father  to  the  distingubhed  hereditary 
office,  betook  himself  to  Zabne  or  Zamnia,  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  nearly 
midway  between  Joppa  and  the  andent  Philis- 
tine dty  Ashdod.  Here  hb  father  had  lea  him 
a  large  estate,  where  he  kept  up  a  princdj 
establbhment,  which  was  open  to  the  learned  oif 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Here,  too,  R.  Jochanan 
b.  21aocai,  by  permission  of  the  Roman  authorities, 
removed  the  seat  of  the  Sanhedrin  aflcr  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  temporarily  becaae 
the  president  of  thb  august  assembly  after  the 
ezecution  of  the  patriarch  Simon.  As  soon  as 
R.  Gamaliel  could  conveniently  become  its  head, 
R.  Jochanan  gave  way  to  the  rightful  hdr  of 
the  house  of  Hillel,  and  Gamalkl  11.  was  duly 
installed.  Hb  reign  as  spiritual  head  over  the 
Jews  was  most  d^cult.  Not  only  was  Jeru- 
salem trodden  down  under  the  foot  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  wounds  of  the  surviving  natioo 
were  dengnedly  kept  open  and  bleeding  by  the 
cruel  conquerors,  but  the  people  thus  goaded  by 
bitter  persecution  gave  themselves  up  to  despair, 
thinking  that  God  had  finally  cast  them  away 
from  being  a  nation.  Hence  some  resolved  to 
abstain  from  marriage  so  as  not  to  becet  children, 
some  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  greatest 
privations  so  as  to  bring  about  the  desUnctiea 
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whUft  tome,  lonng  alt  fidth  in  the 
/tht  Ood  of  Aknham  for  hi*  people,  made 
M  caoae  with  the  Romana.  Theee  rene- 
wtrt  appointed  as  judges  and  preaenrert 
kttatrj  their  own  brethren  for  treason. 
bccauM  the  tools  in  the  hands  of  the 
mm  and  meanljr  aided  by  treachery  the 
mpoied  dettmction  of  the  nobler  and  more 
r  portion  of  the  nation.  In  the  midst  of 
fiantegrating  and  destmctiTe  forces,  R. 
dill  commenced  hb  patriarchate.  His 
in  the  promise  that  **  the  seed  of  Israel 
Bercr  cease  as  a  nation,**  nerer  warered. 
ftllisd  the  remnant  of  belierers  around  him 
kkc,  sad  with  nertr-failing  seal  endeavoured 
MM  m  the  people  a  c(msciousnes8  of  their 
c  BMBon.  But  the  very  remnant  who 
irOfing  to  receive  from  the  mouth  of  tha 
artii  sod  his  colleagues  words  of  comfort 
red  from  the  promises  declared  by  God's 
prophets  were  exposed  to  a  far  more  power- 
iftacy,  which  ^ook  them  to  the  venr 
dstkn.  Infant  Christianity  had  put  forth 
ipoitolic  efforts  to  gain  the  suffering  Jews 
i*  kingdom  of  heaven,  pointing  out  to  the 
rr  nd  heavy-laden  the  only  source  of  peace 
rait,  sad  won  over  to  its  ranks  manv  of  the 
t  piooi  snd  most  learned  children  of  Abraham, 
t^  bad,  therefore,  to  devise  means  so  as  to 
rd  Iiis  brethren  against  this  threefold  agency, 
^tboogh  antagonistic  in  its  nature,  com- 
d  to  Weak  up  the  Jewish  community.  To 
t  thu  the  patriarch  had  the  aid  of  some  of 
Bwit  <fistiiignished  doctors  of  the  law,  who 
e  BMBbers  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Zabne  in  the 
>  of  the  apostles.  Of  these  colleagues  may 
DntioDsd  R.  Abba,  his  brother,  R.  Eliexer, 
Irrtaaos,  his  brother-in-law  [Eubzer],  R. 
ras,  C  Chananya,  R.  Zadok  with  his  son  R. 
x«r,  R.  Torphon,  R.  Samuel  the  less,  who  b 
ctaoci  erroneously  identified  with  the 
Kk  Piid,  R.  Dosa  b.  Hyrcanos,  R.  Eliexer  b. 
^R.  Akiba,  R.  Simon  Hnpekuli,  R.  AkabU 
hbdslM,&c 

Gi  fint  sim  was  to  re-«xamina  and  harmonixe 
tUcsnooical  decisions  and  traditional  expo- 
BBt  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  developed 
udns  in  the  different  schoob  of  Sharomai 
HUltl,  snd  which  had  hitherto  been  trans- 
led  orilly.  The  destruction  ot  Jerusalem, 
exention  by  the  Romans  of  some  of  the 
It  £itingQished  doctors,  the  dispersion  of 
*n  into  different  countries,  and  the  oonver- 
&  of  othen  again  to  Christianity,  threatened 
briig  sboit  the  loas  of  important  traditions, 
i  t«  prodaes  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice, 
thtrt&re  had  all  these  decisions  brought 
W»  the  Sanhedrin  at  Zabne  by  their  different 
^wtsrisi.  These  were  discussed  publicly, 
i  Gsnaliel  ruled  that  the  decision  of  the 
ywitf  Dtut  be  final,  and  henceforth  become 
iltenbly  the  uniform  practice,  and  that 
abordiBstioD  on  the  part  of  the  minority  b  to 
viat«d  with  the  penalty  of  excommunication, 
vifvoasly  did  he  carry  out  hb  rule  that  he 
attBWDJcated  hb  own  brother-in-law,  the 
iebnted  K.  Eliexer  b.  Hyrcanos,  for  refiising 
jield  to  the  majority.    [Eubzkb  b.  Hvb- 

Aiotittr  hnportant  point  undertaken  by 
iBilkl  n.  wss  to  determine  the  time  and 
^  of  tiie  daily  prayer.    As   the  Temple 
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[which  was  the  central  plare  of  national  worshif)^ 
was  now  destroyed,  and  as  the  sacrifices  ceased, 
he  ordered  that  every  Israelite  b  bound  to  pray 
three  times  a  day,  mormng,  afternoon  and 
evening :  the  morning  prayer  to  take  the  place 
of  the  morning  sacrifice,  the  afternoon  or 
Mmoha  praytr  to  take  the  place  of  the  evening 
sacrifice,  and  the  evening  prayer  to  represent 
the  steaming  of  the  fat  of  the  evening  sacri* 
fice.  He  appointed  R.  Simon  llapekuli,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  arrange  the 
eighteen  benedictions  for  the  dMl^  liturgy  so  as 
to  include  a  prayer  for  the  rtouilding  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  asked  R.  Samuel  the  less,  another 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  '•  adapt  the  old 
collect  against  haretics,  entitled  Birchaih  Ha' 
Minim  (D^^UDH  10*0),  to  the  present  circum- 
stances so  as  to  include  therein  the  new  sect  of 
Christians  which  had  recently  sprung  up  in  ths 
Jewbh  community  (BeracMode,  28  b).  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
collect  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  holy 
dty,  and  the  verbal  alteration  in  the  collect 
against  the  heretics,  these  eighteen  benedictions 
are  of  pre-Christian  date.  T^ey  formed  part  of 
the  Temple  and  synagogue  service  prior  to  and 
at  the  advent  of  Christ.  As  there  can  therefore 
be  no  doubt  that  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles 
joined  in  these  prayers  when  they  resorted  to 
the  temple  and  the  synagogue,  we  subjoin  them 
in  their  rentrranged  form  according  to  the  order 
of  Gamaliel  II.  1.  Qnn).  Blessed  art  thou, 
0  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  great,  omnipotent,  fearful,  and 
most  high  God,  who  bountifully  shewest  mercy, 
who  art  the  poesessor  of  all  things,  who  remem* 
berest  the  pious  deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  sendest 
the  redeemer  to  their  children's  children,  for 
hb  mercy's  sake  in  love.  0  our  king,  defender, 
saviour  and  shield  I  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord, 
the  shield  of  Abraham.  2.  QKt^}  nnK>  Thoa 
art  powerful,  0  Lord,  world  without  end ;  thou 
bringest  the  dead  to  life  in  great  compassion, 
thon  boldest  up  the  falling,  healest  the  sick, 
loosest  the  chained,  and  fewest  thy  faithfolnesa 
to  those  that  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  b  like 
unto  thee.  Lord  of  might,  and  who  resembles 
thee  ? — a  sovereign  killing  and  bringing  to  life 
again,  and  causing  salvation  to  flourish — and 
thou  art  sure  to  raise  the  dead.  Blessed  art 
thou,  0  Lord,  who  raisest  the  dead !  3.  (nHK 
BHlp).  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  b  holy, 
and  the  holv  ones  praise  thee  everv  day  con- 
tinually. Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  holy 
God !  4.  qj^n  nnK).  Thou  mordfully  bestowest 
knowledge  upon  men  and  teachest  the  mortal 
prudence.  Mercifully  bestow  upon  us,  from 
thyself,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  understanding. 
Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  mercifully 
bestowest  knowledge!  5.  (l^nVH).  Our 
Father,  lead  us  back  to  thy  law ;  bring  us  very 
near,  0  our  king,  to  thy  service,  and  cause  us 
to  return  in  sincere  nenitence  into  thy  presence  t 
Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  delightest  in 

repentance  1  0.  (rOD).  Our  father,  forgive  us, 
for  we  have  sinned ;  our  King,  pardon  us,  for  we 
have  transgressed ;  for  thou  art  forgiving  and 
pardonine.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  merciful 
and  plenteous  in  forgiveness!  7.  (HMl).  Look 
at  our  misery,  contend  our  cause,  and  deliver  us 
S2<wdily,  for  thy  nama's  sake,  for  thon  art  • 
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tnightT  deliverer.  Blessed  art  thoo.  0  Lord, 
the  deliverer  of  Israel  1  8.  03K^fi"))>  Heal  ns,  0 
Lord,  and  we  shall  be  healed,  save  os  and  we 
shall  be  saved,  for  thoa  art  oar  boast;  grant 
us  a  perfect  cure  for  all  our  wounds,  for  thou 
O  Lord,  O  Lord,  our  king,  art  a  faithful 
and  merciful  }»hy»imn:  Blessed  art  thou, 
0  Lord,  who  healest  the  sick  of  thj  people 

Israel  I  9.  (13^  ^1•a).  Bless  to  us,  0  Lord 
our  God,  for  good  this  jear  and  all  its  kinds  of 
produce ;  send  thy  blessing  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  satisfy  us  with  thy  goodness,  and  bless 
this  year  as  the  years  bygone.  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord,  who  blessest  the  seasons !  10.  Q^M). 
Cause  the  great  trumpet  to  proclaim  our  liberty, 
raise  the  standard  for  the  gathering  of  our  cap- 
tives, and  bring  us  together  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  aarth.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord, 
who  gatherest  together  the  dispersed  of  Israel  I 
11.  (nS^K^n).  Reinstate  our  judges  as  of  old, 
and  our  councillors  as  of  yore,  remove  from  us 
sorrow  and  sighing  and  do  thou  alone,  O  Lord, 
reign  over  us  in  mercy  and  love,  and  judge  us 
in  righteousness  and  justice.  Blessed  art  thou 
O  Lord  the  King,  who  lovest  righteousness  and 

jusUce!  12.  (D^^nrto  ^).  Let  the  apostates 
have  no  hope,  and  let  those  who  perpetrate 
wickedness  speedily  perish;  let  them  all  be 
suddenly  cut  off,  let  the  proud  speedily  be 
uprooted,  broken,  crushed,  and  humbled  speedily 
In  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who 
breakest  down  the  enemy  and   humblest  the 

proud  I  IS  (D^pnvnbl^).  On  the  righteous, 
on  the  jnous,  on  the  elders  of  thv  people,  the 
house  of  Israel,  on  the  renmant  of  the  scribes, 
on  the  pious  proselytes,  and  on  us  bestow,  0 
Lord  our  God,  thy  mercy;  give  ample  reward 
to  all  who  trust  in  thy  name  in  sincerity, 
make  our  portion  with  them  for  ever,  and  let 
us  not  be  ashamed,  for  we  trust  in  thee  I  Blessed 
art  thou,  0  Lord,  the  support  and  refuge  of  the 

righteous  I  14  a.  (D^^T  ^^).  To  Jerusalem, 
thy  city,  in  mercy  return,  and  dwell  in  it 
according  to  thy  promise;  make  it  speedily  in 
our  day  an  everlasting  building,  and  soon  esta- 
blish therein  the  throne  of  David.  Blessed  art 
thoi,  0  Lord,  who  buildest  Jerusalem  I  14  6. 
(nOV  HKI).  The  branch  of  David  thy  servant 
speedily  cause  to  flonrish,  and  exalt  his  horn 
with  thy  help,  for  we  look  to  thy  help  all  day. 
Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  causest  to  flourish 

the  horn  of  David  I  15.  O^Sp  PCeO-  Hear 
our  voice,  0  Lord  our  God,  have  pity  and  com- 
passion on  us,  and  receive  with  mercy  and 
acceptance  our  prayers,  for  thou  art  a  God 
hearing  prayer  and  supplications.  Our  king, 
do  not  send  us  empty  away  from  thy  presence, 
for  thou  hearest  the  prayen  of  thy  people 
Israel  in  mercy!  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  hearest  prayer!  16.  (HV^).  Be  favour- 
able, 0  Lord  our  God,  to  thy  people  Israel,  and 
to  their  prayer;  restora  the  wonhip  to  thy 
sanctuary,  receive  lovingly  the  burnt  sacrifice 
of  Israel  and  their  prayer,  and  let  the  service  of 
Israel  thy  people  be  always  well-pleasing  to 
thee.  May  our  eyes  see  thee  return  to  Zaou  in 
love.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  restorest 
thy  Shechinah  to  Zion!  17.  (DmD>  We 
thankfully  confess  before  thee  that  thou  art  the 
Lord  our  God,  and  the  .God   of  our  fatheii^ 
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wurld  without  end,  and  that  thi  s  ait  tb| 
shepherd  of  our  life  and  tha  rock  of  oar  salra 
tion  from  generation  to  generation ;  we  rendei 
thanks  unto  thee  and  celebrate  thy  praitci 
Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  whose  name  b  good 
ness  and   whom    H    beoraaes    to    praise!    18 

(DlTfi^  DH^  Bestow  peace,  happiness,  bleniDg, 
grace,  mercy,  and  compassicm  upon  ns  and  opoi 
the  whole  of  Israel  thy  people.  Our  &tkcr, 
bless  us  all  unitedly  with  the  light  of  th; 
countenance,  for  in  the  light  of  thy  coanteaxiuM 
didst  thou  give  to  us,  0  Lord  our  God,  the  Un 
of  life,  loving  kindness,  justice,  Uesnag,  ocm- 
passion,  life,  and  peace.  May  it  please  thee  t« 
bless  thy  people  Israel  at  all  times  and  m  ervry 
moment  with  peace.  Blessed  art  thoo,  0  Lord, 
who  blessest  thy  people  Israel  with  peace! 

As  scruples  were  entertained  whether  the 
ancient  number  of  eighteen  should  be  increawd^ 
the  new  prayer  for  the  restoraticm  <^  Jerusleiu 
(14  a)  ordered  by  R.  Gamaliel  was  combioed  whfa 
the  old  prayer  for  the  kingdom  of  David  (14  h). 
This,  however,  gave  rise  to  another  qneitaoc 
whether  it  was  right  to  merge  the  two  bcne^ 
dictions.  Hence  they  wera  separated,  and  Uh 
present  number  of  nineteen,  which  is  justified  b] 
an  appeal  to  Ps.  zziz.,  where  the  name  of  God 
occun  nineteen  times  {BerachotA,  28  6).  Tin 
datea  of  Benedictions  1-3  and  16-18  are  lost  n 
remote  antiquity;  Benedictions  4-13,  14&,1^ 
16,were  compiled  during  the  Maccabean  strngglei 
and  the  Roman  ascendancy  in  Palestine,  vluUl 
14  a  was  the  new  addition.  Three  of  these  b«D« 
dictions  were  pronounced  by  the  priests  upra 
the  people  every  morning  in  the  hall  of  th< 
square  in  the  Temple  court;  the  high  pmsi 
recited  Benedictions  16  and  17  in  the  Temple  <m 
the  l^reat  day  of  Atonement  (  Tomoy  68  b\  w^lM 
the  four-and-twenty  representatives  of  the  people 
recited  all  of  them  in  the  Temple  every  div 
{Sabbath,  246).  Hence  the  great  impcwtann 
which  Gamaliel  attached  to  the  making  of  thoM 
benedictions,  which  constituted  an  essential  pan 
of  the  sacerdotal  Temple  service,  the  oentnl 
point  of  the  daily  prayer.  For  the  same  num 
he  fixed  the  service  for  the  Panover  ere  in  th< 
place  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice,  and  hims^  omd- 
piled  several  meces  contained  in  the  ritoal  foi 
that  evening  (fierachoth,  37 ;  Ihaephta  BtrodkUk 
iv.).  He  exerted  himself  u>  the  utmoat  te  di 
away  with  pernicious  customs  which  weigbn 
heavily  upon  the  people,  but  which  they  had  V 
the  courage  to  discard.  Thus  it  was  an  andeni 
custom  among  the  Jews  to  bury  their  dead  wit) 
great  pomp.  The  heavy  expense  which  tbii 
entailed  upon  families  with  small  means  eiiet 
crippled  their  resources  for  life.  Fear  of  thi 
heavy  burden  not  unfrequently  led  many  t( 
leave  their  dead  unburicd.  Gamaliel  foiiadi 
this  extravagance,  and  ordered  his  fiunily  U 
bury  him  in  simple  white  linen  {Moed  JTaftM, 
27;  KisthvMh,  8a;  Tompfda  Nidda^  ix.X  and 
this  mode  of  burial  is  followed  by  the  Jews  u 
the  present  day.  He  travelled  through  tKi 
length  and  breadth  of  Syria  to  became  penooall} 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  people  n 
the  different  towns  and  villages.  He  invests 
gated  their  institutions,  visited  their  synagogues 
and  schools,  delivering  public  addresses,  girini 
decisions,  and  organising  places  for  education.  \\ 
was  on  these  journeys  that  he  came  in  frequeal 
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wmtact  with  the  apostolic  fathers  and  the  early 
Christuuia.      Like    many    other    indefatigable 
flptritnal  heads,  he  could  brook  no  contradiction. 
Difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues 
he  treated  as  insubordination,  and  visited  with 
•erere  punishment,  totally  ignoring  the  age  or 
poaitioii  of  the  doctor  who  dared  to  differ  from 
him.     He  did  not  tolerate  an  expression  of  dis- 
approbation on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the 
&inhedrin  on  any  of  his  decisions,  and  arbi- 
trarily excluded  the  public  from  attending  the 
dismiwions  at  the  Sanhedrin,  though  it  was  con- 
trary to  aadent  custom  to  carry  on  the  debates 
with  cloeed  doors.    This  fomented  secret  discon- 
tent with  his  conduct,  which  soon  manifested 
itself  openly,  and  led  to  his  temporary  deposition 
from  the  patriarchate.    The  immediate  occasion 
of  the  open  rupture  between  him  and  the  San- 
hedrin was  as  follows.    A  disciple  came  before 
R.  Joahna,  the  vice-president  (\n  n^3  2H)  with 
the  question,  '^  Whether  the  recital  of  evening 
prayer  was  a  duty  or  a  voluntary  act  ? "  to 
which  he  replied  that  it  is  voluntary.     It  so 
happened  that  the  disciple  asked  R.  Gamaliel 
the  same  question,  and  that  he  declared  it  to  be 
«  duty.    When  the  disciple  told  him  that  R. 
Joshoa  had  decided  it  otherwise,  the  president 
asked  him  to  come  with  the  question  before  the 
Sanhedrin.     In    the  presence  of   this    august 
aasembly  the  patriarch  declared  evening  prayer 
a  duty,  and  asked  if  there  were  any  dissentients. 
After  some  silence  R.  Joshua,  as  vice-president, 
stepped  forward,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
on  these  occasions,  and  replied  in  the  name  of 
the  assembly  that  there  was  no  difference  of 
•pinion  to  record.     R.  Gamaliel  at  once  said, 
**  I  was  told  that  you  decided  differently ;  stand 
np  that  witness  may  testify  against  thee ; "  this 
being  the  form  of  accusation.    Though  R.  Joshua 
candidly  said  that  he  differed  from  the  decision, 
R.  Gamaliel  let  him  stand,  and  continued  his 
discourse.    Such  indignity  heaped  upon  the  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  vice-president  was  felt 
as  an  insult  to  the  whole  Sanhedrin.     Great 
murmurs  of  disapprobation  were  at  once  heard. 
The  exclamation,  ^'Who  has  not  already  felt 
your  harshness?"  rose  from   all   sides.      The 
members  converted  themselves  into  a  tribunal, 
snd  forthwith  deposed  the  president.  So  popular 
was  the  act  of  deposition  that  the  attendance  at 
the  college  was  at  once  increased  by  about  300 
disciple.     But  out  of  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
the  deposed  patriarch,  the  Sanhedrin  would  not 
choose  his  opponent,  R.  Joshua,  though  he  was 
the  fittest  man  for  the  position.    As  the  re- 
nowned R.  £liezer  b.  Hyrcanos,  R.  Gamaliers 
brother-in-law,  was  undergoing  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  [Euezeb  b.  Hvroanos],  and 
as  the  learned  R.  Akiba  was  a  parvenu,  the 
choice  fell  on  R.  Eliezer  b.  Axariah,  who,  thouzh 
only  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  of  the 
ancient  priestly  family  dating  b^  to  Ezra,  was 
very   learned    and   exceedingly   wealthy,  thus 
bdng  able  to  impart  dignity  and  grandeur  to 
his  office,  which  were  regarded  as  essential. 

What  is  of  great  importance  to  the  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  Christian  antiqui- 
ties in  the  deposition  of  R.  Gamaliel,  is  the  fact 
that  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was 
settled  under  the  new  presidency.  Immediately 
after  his  elevation  to  the  patriarchate  R.  Eliezer, 
at  the  instigation  o(  R.  Joshua,  undertook  a 


revision  of  the  dedsicms  which  had  been  carried 
in  so  high-handed  a  manner  by  R.  Gamaliel. 
(Jp  to  this  time  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
themselves,  in  whom  was  vested  the  power  to 
fix  the  canon,  disputed  the  canonidty  of  certain 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Thus  the 
School  of  Shammai  excluded  Ecclesiastes  and 
the  Song  of  Songs  from  the  Hst  of  Holy  Writ, 
declaring  that  they  proceeded  from  Solomon's 
uninspired  wisdom.  It  was  the  Sanhedrin  at 
2^bne,  under  the  presidency  of  Eleazar  b. 
Azariah,  which  decided  that  these  books  are 
inspired,  and  that  they  form  part  of  the  canon, 
and  it  was  the  zeal  of  R.  Akiba,  in  the  discus- 
sion on  this  occasion,  which  decided  that  **  the 
Song  of  Songs  is  the  most  holy  of  all  holy 
scriptures,"  or,  in  other  words,  is  to  be  explained 
allegorically  (  Yedeinif  iii.  5,  with  Ednyotk,  v.  37). 
Hence  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  this  book. 

From  a  domineering  president,  R.  Gamaliel 
became  a  tractable  and  submissive  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  His  hauehty  and  unyielding 
spirit  was  broken,  and  he  learned  to  co-operate 
with  his  colleagues,  and  to  respect  the  opinions 
of  his  opponents.  He  now  endeavoured  to  seek 
reconciliafcion  with  those  whom  he  had  offended. 
To  this  end  he  visited  R.  Joshua,  whom  he 
had  mostly  sinned  against.  When  he  entered 
R.  Joshua's  house,  he  found  to  his  utter  amaze- 
ment that  this  distinguished  and  greatly  beloved 
doctor  of  the  law  was  engag^l  in  making 
needles.  **  Have  you  to  get  your  livelihood  in 
this  way  ?  "  exclaimed  the  wealthy  ex-president. 
This  gave  R.  Joshua  the  desired  opportunity  for 
expostulating  with  him  about  his  indifference  to 
the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrin  had  to  get  a  living.  ^  It  is  bad, 
indeed,  that  you  have  only  now  got  to  know 
this.  Woe  to  the  age  whose  guide  you  are,  yon 
know  not  the  cares  of  the  sages  and  what 
trouble  they  have  to  earn  a  subsistence  "  {Bera- 
chothy  29  ;  Jerusalem  Berachoth,  iv.).  R.  Gamaliel 
meekly  listened  to  the  merited  rebuke,  and  then 
sincerely  asked  R.  Joshua's  pardon.  He  not 
only  willingly  forfl^ve  him,  but  henceforth 
endeavoured  to  have  him  reinstated  as  patriarch. 
About  this  there  was  no  difficulty,  for  as  soon 
as  R.  Eleazar  heard  that  a  reconciliation  had 
taken  place  between  them  he,  accompanied  by 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  went  to  R. 
Gamaliel's  house  the  following  morning  to  pay 
him  the  homage  due  to  the  president.  R.  Eleazar's 
voluntary  resignation,  however,  was  not  ac- 
cepted; it  was  so  arranged  that  they  should 
both  have  the  dignity,  R.  Gamaliel  alternately 
presiding  over  the  Sanhedrin  a  fortnight,  and 
R.  Eleazar  a  week.  The  lesson  which  Gamaliel 
thus  learned  he  never  forgot.  Henceforth  he 
was  most  affable  and  forbearing.  He  cultivated 
friendship  with  all  classes  of  people,  with  the 
learned  of  all  nations,  with  Christians  and  the 
different  religious  orders  which  sprang  up  at  the 
end  of  the  1st  and  the  beginning  of  the  2ntl 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Of  his  intercourse 
with  heathen  philosophers  we  have  an  interest- 
ing account  in  the  following  anecdote,  wbkh 
shews  how  much  the  Gentiles  of  that  period  read 
the  Septuagint,  and  with  what  weapons  they 
attacked  its  contents.  A  Gentile  sage  remarked 
to  him,  <*  Tour  law  says,  *  God  is  a  jealous  God.' 
Why,  then,  does  he  manifest  his  jealousy  agamst 
idolaters  and  not  against  the  Holsi"    To  this 
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R.  Ganudiel  replied  in  a  parable.  **A  king  hath 
A  Mm  that  delightetb  to  oJl  hit  dog  by  the  name 
of  hit  own  royal  fiither.  Now  with  whom  will 
the  king  be  angry,  with  the  dog  or  with  hie 
son?"  Then  saith  the  heathen  philoiopher, 
**  Why  doth  not  God  deetroy  these  idols  if  ther 
are  such  worthless  things  ?  "  Saith  R.  Gamaliel, 
**  If  the  heathen  only  worshipped  useless  things 
God  miffht  do  it,  but  they  worship  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  water,  ke^  and  shall  God  destroy  the 
world  because  of  fools  ?  "  (Aboda  Zara^  54  a-  55  a). 
Of  his  intercourse  with  Christians  we  may  ad- 
duce the  following  account.  A  Christian  believing 
that  **  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light 
in  the  Gospel "  (2  Tim.  L  10),  extolled  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Testament  by  asking  R. 
Gamaliel,  **  How  do  you  know  (without  the  New 
Testament)  that  the  dead  will  rise  again?"  To  thb 
Gamaliel  replied,  **  From  the  words,  '  the  land 
which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  Withers  to  gire 
THBM '  (Dent.  zL  21),  but  as  the  fathers  were 
dead  the  promise  must  hare  premised  a  resur- 
rection when  alone  the  land  could  be  given  to 
these  fathers"  (ficmkedriny  906).  ThU  shews 
the  force  of  the  interpretation  given  by  Christ 
of  Matt.  zziL  32,  and  the  inference  he  deduced 
therefrom.  This  liberal  intercourse  made  him 
one  of  the  most  popular  presidents  of  the  San- 
hedrin.  Ripe  in  years,  tuU  of  honours,  and 
beloved  by  all,  Gamaliel  died  about  A.D.  117. 
At  his  funeral  Onkelos,  the  celebrated  translator 
of  the  Pentateuch  into  Chaldee,  who  was  one  of 
hb  disciples,  paid  him  royal  honours  by  burning 
costly  garments  and  furniture  to  the  value  S[ 
seventy  Tyrian  minae  =  21/.,  declaring  that  "  R. 
Gamaliel  was  worth  more  than  a  hundred  kings 
f^rom  whom  the  world  hath  nothing"  f  TbsMAte 
Sakbath,  viiL  p^  119,  ed.  Zuckermandd;  Ahoda 
Zara^  11  a).  R.  Eleazar,  his  co-president,  and 
R.  Joshua,  his  former  antagonist,  ordered  general 
mourning,  to  which  the  whole  nation  readily 
responded.  R.  Gamaliel  left  two  sons,  named 
Simon  and  Abba,  and  a  daughter.  The  daughter 
he  married  to  his  brother,  R.  Abba.  At  the 
marriage  he  gave  her  the  significant  paternal 
blessing,  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  patri- 
arch's character,  ^  May  you  never  be  compelled 
to  seek  your  parental  roof  again  "  ( Feftcmio^ 
15  a).  His  son  Simon  succeeded  him  in  the 
presidency  under  the  title  of  Simon  HI.  (comp. 
Rappaport,  Kerem  Chenud),  [C  D.  G.J 

GAMALIEL  (S),  patriarch  of  the  Jews  in 
the  mignof  Theodosins  II.,  fVom  whom  he  received 
the  title  of  honorary  prefect.  He  seems  to 
have  abused  his  power  by  arbitrary  and  illegal 
conduct,  and  we  have  extant  a  law  of  Theodosius 
of  the  year  415,  by  which  he  is  deposed.  (Cod. 
Theod.  vi.  22.)  Three  of  the  charges  against 
him  are  that  he  had  ventured  to  act  as  judge  in 
cases  where  Christians  were  concerned,  that  he 
had  tried  to  force  circumcision  upon  Christians, 
and  that  he  had  kept  Christian  slaves.    It  is 

grobable  that  this  b  the  same  Gamaliel  whom 
t.  Jerome  mentions  (£p,  57,  §  3)  as  an  enemy 
of  the  consular  Hesychius.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  last  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  since  in 
429  the  office  b  represented  as  extinct  (Cod. 
Theod.  vi.  29),  and  it  b  reasonable  to  connect 
thb  with  the  &ct  of  hb  flagrant  abuse  of  power. 

[M.  F.  A.] 

QAMATiTNUS,  bbhop  of  Perrha,  in   the 
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provmoe  of  Commagene,  during  the  reiga  «# 
the  emperor  Anastssius,  whilrt  Svrerus  warn 
patriarcn  of  Antioch,  whose  heretical  opiniona 
Gamalhius  adopted,  c  jLix  512.  Assemani  (i^JU. 
Orimif.  L  409  n.)  narrates  from  Syriac  aothoritieB 
hb  uniting  with  Paul  bishop  of  Ede«a  in  the 
expulsion  of  certain  pseudo-monks  who  pretended 
to  partake  neither  of  bread,  nor  wine,  nor  water, 
yet  made  frequent  meab  on  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments.   (Le  Quien,  0.  a  iL  944.)  [L.  I>0 

GAMALIU8,  Donatist  bbhop,  pnsent  at  the 
council  of  Bagaia,  or  Vagaia,  A.D.  394,  at  which 
he  probably  presided.  (Aug.  c.  Crtwc  Hi.  53^ 
59 ;  iv.  10 ;  Tillemont,  67,  vol.  vi.  p.  166.) 

p.  W.  P.] 

GAMELBERTU8  (Gamttuektub,  Amal- 
BERTU8,  Amelbebtub),  parish  priest  in  the 
village  of  Fagetum  or  Michelsbuch  in  Lower 
Bavaria.  The  Bollandists  (Acta  S&  27  Jan.  ti. 
783  sq.)  represent  him  as  flourisiiing  at  the 
time  of  Charlemagne's  final  repression  of  TassHo 
duke  of  Bavaria,  A.I>.  788.  According  to  aa 
anonymous  Vita  which  they  give,  he  was  bom 
of  noble  parents  at  Michebbuch,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Isar  and  the  Duiube.  He  pw 
ferred  study  and  retirement,  to  which,  after 
promotion  to  the  priesthood  and  a  visit  to  Rome^ 
he  devoted  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  only 
moderate  learning,  but  devoted  to  hb  pastoral 
duties.  Forsaking  the  fiimily  mansion,  he  built 
himself  a  cell  adjoining  the  puish  churdi,  where- 
in he  might  practise  hb  nightly  devotions  with- 
out restraint  In  the  lenten  hat  he  aediided 
himself  absolutely,  allowing  no  one  to  visit  him, 
and  never  going  out  except  to  celebrate  maas^ 
which  he  did  daily,  concealed  however  f^om  Um. 
laity  by  a  veil  suspended  before  the  sanctaary, 
whue  a  deacon  delivered  the  sacrament  to  the 
communicants.  During  the  same  seasoo  he 
heard  confessicms  and  gave  absolution  through  a 
window  in  hb  cell*  but  was  never  seen.  [J.  G.] 


GAKDEBIGU8  (CAKDEBicua,  Gaudebiovxs 
GaudbicubX  thirty-fifth  bishop  of  Lyons,  sao- 
ceeding  Theodoricus,  or  Tetricus,  and  followed 
by  Yiventius.  A  few  scattered  fiicts  of  hb  life 
have  reached  us.  In  A.D.  642  he  subscribed  the 
charter  granted  by  Audobert,  archbish^^  of 
Paris,  to  Babolenus,  for  the  monastery  of  St. 
Maur  des  Foss^  (FossatenseX  near  Piuis.  He 
also  ordained  St.  Baldomer  (St.  Garmicr,  or 
Galm^)  to  be  sub-deacon  (BolL  Acta  S8,  Feb.  iii. 
684)  and  he  presided  over,  and  subscribed  the 
third  council  of  Chilons,  drc  A,i>»  644  (Mansi, 
X.  1193;  MabilL  Anttalei,  an.  642,  n.  xii.  xiii. 
tom.  L  p.  383;  GitIL  Christ,  iv.  42X  CS.  A.  aj 

GANDO,  15th  bbhop  of  Strasburg,  between 
Aldus  and  Uto  L,  according  to  Oatt,  Okr.  v.  780., 
Wimpheling  (Cat*  Epitc  Argent,  p.  16)  pUoes' 
him  19th  Mween  Gnndoaldus  and  Uto  L,  and 
finds  him  described  as  a  man  **clari  ingeniL** 
From  his  position  in  the  Ibt  he  may  have  lived 
eariy  in  the  7th  century.  [C  H.]  ' 

GANGOLFUB,  martyr.    [Gcrgulphub.]    * 

O  ANGBIC^S  of  Treves.    [Gcitihebic  (2).] 

GANGULPHU&  After  Boso,  who  was  bi- 
shop of  Constance  about  aj>.  642,  the  history  •!. 
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dM  tM  of  GonstoiMM  b  lost  in  obworitj  till  the 
IfaDe  of  Auddnot,  who  lived  about  ▲.!>.  736.  A 
ettelogve  of  the  lith  centorjr  gives  as  the 
biihope  of  Oonstanoe  during  this  inteiral,  Oph- 
tsrdnst  Pictavias,  Sereros,  Joannes  II.,  and  Buffo 
or  Boso.  This  list  is  adopted  in  Gallia  Christiana^ 
T.  894,  and  br  Manlius  (in  Pistoriusi  Berum  Qtr^ 
moiubanim  Scriptores^  iiL  702).  Another  liit, 
howerer,  in  Mangold's  Cknuicle,  written  in  a.d. 
1548,  fills  up  the  intenral  with  Gangolfus, 
FideUs,  and  Theobaldus.  This  is  followed  by 
Gams,  Serin  Ep,  271,  who  spells  the  name  Gan- 
gulphns,  and  Ton  llnlinen,  Helvetia  Sacra,  8. 
GelplEe  (Kirchengetchichte  der  Schv>eUz,  ii.  282) 
prefers  the  former  list.  [F.  D.] 

GABALT,  abbat    [Gbraldus.] 

GABBHAN  (Garban,  Gabuan,  Garvan). 
(1)  In  the  Life  of  St,  Barry  Garbhan  son  of 
Finabarr  is  named  among  his  pnpiU  at  Lough 
bree.  Colgaa  {Acta  SS  750, 751)  places  his  teast 
OB  March  26,  and  thus  identifies  him  with 
Garbhan  abbat  of  Achadh.  Harris  and  Archdall 
foilow  Colgan  and  attach  Garbhan  to  Dungarran, 
»  Dungarran  Bay,  as  its  founder,  though  Lanigan 
«ems  nearer  the  mark  in  sajing  that  the  **  fort 
>f  Garran  "  in  sll  lilcelihood  ^owes  its  name  not 
to  a  monk  but  to  a  chieftain.**  He  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  if  he  was  a  pupil 
of  St.  Barry.  [Babrv.]  (Lanigan,  Ecd.  Hiat, 
Ir.  U.  318,  319;  Mart.  Doneg,  by  Todd  and 
BeeTea,87.) 

(S)  Garbhan,  priest  of  Kinsaley,  a  parish  near 
Swords,  00.  Dublin,  commemorated  on  July  9. 
His  father  was  Lugaidh,  and  his  mother  Gainer, 
who  was  mother  also  of  St.  Mochua  or  Cronan 
(Aug.  8)  of  Clondalkin,  and  other  saints.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  St.  Coemgen  (Jane  3)  of  Glen- 
4aloch,  and  seems  to  hare  had  considerable 
influence  with  that  holy  man.  {Mart,  Doneg,  by 
Todd  and  Reeres,  191,  213  ;  Lanigan,  Eocl.  Hiat, 
/r.  iL  44,  49 ;  Forbes,  Kal,  Scott,  Saixta,  18.) 

(8)  Garuanus,  son  of  Aengns,  was  one  of  the 
bishops  said  to  hare  been  present  at  a  council 
called  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  St.  Forannan  and 
St.  Columba  for  meeting  the  public  necessities 
sod  allaying  quarrels.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Conall  Crimthann,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  and,  if  a  contemporary  of  these  holy 
men,  he  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  6th 
ceotury.  (ColgAu,  Acta  SS,  336,  c.  5,  and  TV. 
Tkman,  463,  c  53.)  [J.  G.] 

GABCI,  son  of  Cewydd  ab  Caw,  a  Welsh 
saint  of  the  6th  century,  said  to  hare  had  a 
chnrch  in  Glamorganshire  dedicated  to  him. 
(Rees,  WeUk  SamU,  258.)  [J.  G.] 

OABDINGUS,  bishop  of  Tuy,  one  of  the 
Arlan  bishops  who  embraced  Catholicism  at  the 
fsmous  third  cuuncil  of  Toledo,  A.D.  589.  The 
signature  of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Tuy,  Neuphila, 
appears  in  the  same  council.  Gardingus  was 
probably  made  bbhop  of  Tuy  by  Leoyigild,  to 
tbe  exclusion  of  the  Catholic  bishop,  after  the 
tiDal  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sueyi, 
4.D.  585.  (Aguirre-Catalani,  iii.  238;  Esp, 
&/r.  xxii.  30.)    [Anila.]  [M.  A  W.j 

G  ABGILIUS  (1),  Numidian  bishop,  addressed 
C?p.  70.  (Ef*.  Syn,  Carth,  sub  Cyp.  de  Bap. 
Haer.  1.)    [Compare  with  the  name  **  Gargilius, 
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Africanus"  on  a  iTiMiiSiiNm  dppoi,  8oe.  Arch, 
Contt,  1860,  p.  165 ;  also  p.  169,  and  Gargilia 
on  another  MwiUtHan  cippus,  yol.  1858,  p.  150, 
and  Thermae  GargiUanae,  *' famous  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Carthage"  {Diet  Geog,  p. 
551).]  [E.  W.  B.] 

GABGHJUS  (2),  another  Kumidian  bishop 
addressed  Cyp.  70.  {£^  Syn.  Carth.  sub  Cyp. 
de  Bap.  Haer,  :)  [E.  W.  B.] 

GABIABIU8  (GariacubX  ftbout  twenty- 
second  bishop  of  i^igers,  between  Godobertus 
and  Boso,  perhaps  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century.    {QalL  Christ  ziy.  551.) 

[8.  A.  B.] 

GABIBALDUS  (IX  son  of  Grimoald  king  of 
the  Lombards,  by  the  sister  of  king  Godel^rt, 
whom  he  had  ejected.  Garibald,  while  a  boy,  was 
left  at  his  father's  death,  A.O.  672,  as  king  of  the 
Lombards,  but  in  three  months  he  was  turned  out 
by  Perthari,  brother,  and  formerly  joint  ruler 
with  Godebert.  (Paulus  Diaconus,  y.  33,  and 
Catalogue  Begum  Langob,  in  Monmm,  Berum 
Itaiioarum  et  Langob,  1878,  pp.  155,  508.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GARIBALDUS  (9)  (Garebaldxts),  twenty- 
second  bishop  of  Toul,  succeeding  Dodo  and  fol- 
lowed by  Godo,  U  said  to  haye  l^en  the  son  of 
Wulfoaldus,  a  count.  In  706  he  was  witness  to 
a  charter  of  Pippin  and  Plectrudis  in  fayour  of 
the  monastery  of  Eptemaoh,  in  the  diocese  of 
Treyes  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Lasix.  540).  In  709 
he  subscribed  a  charter  of  his  father,  for  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael,  near 
Verdun  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IzxxyiU.  1258>  He 
added  many  new  possessions  to  bis  church,  and 
is  said  to  haye  died  about  A.D.  735  {QalL  Christ 
xUL  965).  [S.  A.  B.] 

GABIBALDUS  (S),  GABIOBALDUS, 
GABIOYALDUS  (Gaebaldos,  GaiabalduSi 
Gaibaldus,  Gaibalt,  Gaubaldus,  Goibalch, 

GOIBALDUS,  GOWIBOLT,   HeRBALOUSX  buhop  of 

Ratisbon.  St.  Boniface,  on  his  return  from 
his  third  journey  to  Rome  in  A.D.  739,  was 
inyited  by  Odilo  duke  of  Bayaria  to  yisit 
that  country.  There  he  made  many  conyerts, 
and  finding  that  Viyilo,  who  had  been  con- 
secrated by  the  pope,  was  the  only  bishop 
in  Bayaria,  he,  with  the  duke's  approyal,  diyided 
Bayaria  into  four  sees,  Salzburg,  Frising, 
Ratisbon,  and  Passau.  The  last  was  assigned  to 
Viyilo,  and  to  the  others  St.  Bosiiibce  appointed 
Joannes,  Erembercht,  and  Garibaldns.  The 
authority  for  this  account  b  a  letter  of  pope 
Gregory  III.  to  St  Boniface,  datad  Oct  29,  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  the  emperor  Leo  (a.d. 
740),  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxxix.  584,  in  which 
he  approyes  of  St.  Boniface's  arrangements,  meu 
tioning  that  the  latter  had  informeid  him  **  dum 
episcopos  non  habebant  in  proyincia,  nisi  unum 
nomine  Viyilo."  Pagi,  howeyer,  in  his  not«* 
on  Baronius,  zii.  73911.,  756  VIII.,  on  the  autho 
rity  of  certain  yerses  of  an  anonymous  writer, 
who  liyed  in  the  next  century,  argues  that  on* 
Wicpertus  was  Uahop  of  Ratisbon,  and  that  till 
his  death  in  A.D.  756  Garibaldus  was  only  his 
coadjutor.  Howeyer,  the  authority  of  the  aboye 
quoted  passage  seems  preferable.  There  was  also 
A  Wicpertus,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  whose  life  is 
given  in  the  BolL  Acta  SS.  April,  ii.  547,  who 
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lired  about  this  time,  and  it  leems  probable 
either  that  he  had  ezerdted  tome  episcopal 
authority  at  Ratisbon  before  St.  Boniface's 
arrlTal,  though  not  properly  bishop  of  that 
place,  or  tliat  the  aathor  of  the  yerses  oonfnsed 
Augsburg  with  Ratisbon.  Garibaldus  is  said  to 
hare  found  the  relics  of  St.  Emmeran,  and  to 
have  remored  them  to  a  new  and  splendid  tomb. 
According  to  Rader  {Bacaria  Scmcta,  ii.  68)  his 
episcopate  lasted  either  thirteen  or  twenty-two 
years.  He  is  conmiemorated  Jan.  8.  (Boll.  Acta 
88.  Jan.  L  546,  and  the  Lhei  of  8t,  Boniface,  by 
WUlibald  and  Othlo,  in  Higne,  Patr.  Lat.  Izxxiz. 
623,  648.)  [F.  D.] 

GABIPALD,  duke  of  Turin,  sent  by  Godebert 
(joint  king  of  the  Lombards  with  his  brother, 
Perthari,  in  661)  to  obtain  help  against  his 
brother  from  Orimoald  duke  of  Benerento. 
Garipald  intrigued  with  Grimoald,  who  killed 
Godepert  with  his  own  hand.  The  story  is  so 
told  as  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  treachery  on 
Garipald.  (Paulus  Diac  ir.  51 ;  Pabst,  IbrtcAim- 
gen  M,  d.  0.  il  458.)  Garipald  was  shortly 
afterwards  murdered  by  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Godepert.  [A  H.  D.  A] 

GABISIGIU8  (CHARinonTB,  CAUOisiLnsX 
twenty-eighth  bishop  of  Tours,  succeeding 
LHtinus,  and  followed  by  Chrotbertus  L  (drc 
A.D.  650).  The  catalogues  assign  two  rears  for 
the  duration  of  his  episcopate.  {QaiL  Chritt, 
xiv.  28.)  [S.  A  B.] 

GABIYALDUS  (Gaisovaldub),  twenty- 
eighth  bishop  of  Clermont  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  7th  century,  succeeding  Felix.  According 
to  one  of  the  lires  of  St.  Praejectus  (Prix),  upon 
the  death  of  Felix  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
or  people  desired  to  liare  St.  Prix  for  their 
bishop,  but  Gariraldus,  who  was  archdeacon  of 
the  dty,  usurped  the  see.  He  surrived  his 
intrusion  only  forty  days,  and  was  succeeded  by 
St.Prix(BolL^^i9&Jan.iL6d4;  OaU.Chntt. 
U.  245).  [S.  A.  B.] 

GABMON,  Welsh  form  of  GBRMANns  of 
Aui[erre  (Rees,  Welsh  8amt$f  121).  [J.  G.] 

GABNIMIA  Irish  saint.  (Boll.  Ada  88, 
22  Feb.  iu.  280.)    [GuBNur.]  [J.  G.] 

GAB0INU8  (Gabotnub,  Gabbivus,  Gabi- 
HU8,  Baboimob),  eiffhth  bishop  of  Strasburg,  be- 
tween Magnus  imd  Landbertus,  apparently  about 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  in  the  list  of  the 
SammarthanL  ((?atf.C%mi.  v.  780.)  Wimpheling 
places  him  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  as 
]2th  bishop,  between  Aldus  and  Landbertus 
(Wimph.  Oatal.  Epiac  Argent,  p.  15).    [C.  H.] 

OABTNAIDH,  GABNAIT,  GABT- 
NAICH,  GABTNAJT,  GABTNAITH, 
GABTNART,  GABTNAY  (GabtinaichX 
SOD  of  Domelch  or  Domnach,  succeeded  Brude, 
the  friend  of  St.  Columba,  on  the  Pictish  throne, 
in  the  year  584,  and  seems  to  hare  belonged  to 
the  southern  Picts  in  Scotland,  as  his  residence 
WAS  not  at  Inverness  but  at  Abemethy  on  the 
Tay,  where  he  built  a  monastic  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Bridget,  and  thus  aided  in  the  revival  el 
the  Christiaoity  founded  among  the  southern 
Picts  by  St.  Nioian.     According  to  Tigemach  he 
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died  A.D.  599.  (Skene,  Celt,  aoaii,  L  333,  tSS,  Ik 
136, 137 ;  Robertson,  dooi,  wider  her  Early  Kmr^ 
IL  185,  App.  A ;  Reeves,  St.  Adaamea^  372.  For 
this  king  and  the  many  forms  of  hia  name,  ap« 
Skene,  Chron,  Pictt  and  &o<s,462,  «*  Gart]iart.**> 

[J.  GO 
GABUAN,  GABVAN.    [Qabbhaw.] 

GATIANUS,  said  by  Gregory  of  Tours  {Hisf, 
Franc,  23  and  526)  to  have  been  seat  by  the 
see  of  Rome  in  the  first  year  of  Decius  to  Gaul, 
where  he  became  first  bishop  of  Tours.  Persecu- 
tion arising,  he  hid  in  caves  with  a  few  €!hrisliansy 
and  celebrated  in  secret  the  *'  mysterinm  solemni- 
tatis  did  dominid."  His  death  is  placed  in  th« 
Roman  Martyrology  at  Dec  20,  301.  {GatL 
Chr,  XV.  4.)  [R.  T.  &] 

GATIANUS,  martyr.    [Gbatiarcv  (2).] 

GATSA-KELEB,  the  name  of  a  monster, 
half  a  man  and  half  a  dog,  who  is  said  to  hare 
assisted  SS.  Andrew  and  Bartholomew  in  tlietr 
preaching  the  gospel  iu  Parthia.  [ABDiai  3 
(The  Co^fiicU  of  the  Holy  ApotOet,  p.  91,  trans- 
lated from  the  Ethiopic  by  S.  a  M alan.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

GAUBALDUS  of  Ratisboo.     [GABiBALDim 

GAUCIOBEBTUS,  bishop.   [GAUSBEsna.] 

GAUDELENUS  (Gaitdiolanus),  bishop  of 
Lerida,  A.D.  653.  The  deacon  Sutteric«s  r^ire- 
sents  him  at  the  dghth  Coundl  of  Toledo  (663). 
(Mansi,  x.  1223;  Aguirre-Catalani, iii 448 ;  Eep, 
Sagr.  xlvL  107.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

GAUDENGIU8,  bbhop  of  AstigL  All  ovr 
information  about  him  is  derived  f^m  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  bishops  who  attended  the  first 
council  of  Seville,  A.D.  590,  to  his  snccasssr 
Pegasius.  This  letter  was  in  reply  to  one  the 
latter  had  sent  them  by  his  deacons,  Gontaimi^ 
a  list  of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  churdi  of 
Astigi,  of  whom  some  had  beisn  manumitted  by 
his  predecessor  Gaudendus,  and  others  given  by 
him  to  his  relations.  The  letter  of  the  bkhops 
states  that  they  had  consulted  the  canons  to  see 
if  such  a  manumisssion  or  gift  was  valid,  and  had 
found  that  if  a  bishop  had  given  his  private  pro> 
perty  to  anyone  but  the  church  (his  aoos  and 
descendants  only  excepted),  the  ^Si  was  vdd. 
(Compare  canons  7  and  33  of  the  Council  of 
Agatho,  in  Mansi,  viii.  325-330.)  Therefore,  it 
the  church  of  Astigi  was  not  in  posseesioo 
of  the  property  of  Gaudendus,  the  slaves  he 
had  manumitted  were  not  legally  free.  How- 
ever, if  his  property  was  suffident  to  indem- 
nify the  church  for  the  value  of  the  slaves,  thev 
were  to  remain  free.  If^  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
not  made  compensation  to  the  church,  the 
bishops,  being  more  inclined  to  humanity  than 
severity,  dedded  that  those  who  had  been  so  maaa- 
mitted  should  remain  free  in  other  respects,  but 
should  be  so  far  subject  to  the  rights  of  tite  church 
that  they  could  not  leave  thdr  property  to  any 
but  their  sons,  who  in  turn  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  like  condition,  and  if  any  of  the  daas  died 
without  leaving  issue  qualified  to  succeed  bin, 
the  church  was  to  become  entitled  to  his  pro- 
perty. As  to  the  other  slaves,  whom  the  said 
bishop  had  transferred  to  hb  relations,  they  were 
to  be  restored  to  the  church,  unless  he  had  \mi 
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&<fen  price  out  of  his  own  meanf.  Thongh 
t^  iddreit  of  this  letter  doet  not  mention  t^be 
m  of  Ptganos,  we  know  that  it  was  Astigi,  as 

■  ik  Mcoad  part  of  tlie  letter  the  words  occur, 
*BiBc  iiormam  non  solum  yestra,  hoc  est  Asti- 
ptes,  icrrabit  ecdesia."  Serrandos  too,  as 
iaraa  of  Pegaaus,  bishop  of  Astigi,  snbscribas 
tk  sets  of  the  third  council  of  Toledo,  A-D.  589. 
{E>^  Sagr,  z.  85;  Tejada  j  Ramiro,  iL  663; 
Gun,  AnB&MdesdUdUc,  iL  part  it  19.) 

[F.D.] 
GAUDENTIA— Ang.  30.     A  rirgin  mar- 
tir  it  Borne  with  three  others.    {Mart.  Hieron., 
tiainL)  [G.  T.  S.] 

QAUDENTIANU8,  bishop  of  Voltena,  pro- 
ImUj  is  the  time  of  Cunibert,  688-700.  (Cap- 
yik^  U  Chute  cTItaiuty  zTiii.  215.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

6AUDENTIUS  (1),  buhop  of  Pisa,  one  of 
tk  jsdicial  committee  appointed  te  examine  the 
attofCsedlianns  at  Rome,  A.O.  313.  (Opt.  i. 
t;  Ugkelli,  JtaL  Sacr.  iii.  351.)      [H.  W.  P.] 

6AUDENTIU8  (SX  bishop  of  Nalssus  (Nissa) 

■  Vo»a  Superior,  deposed  by  the  Arians.  He 
ni  present  at  the  council  of  Sardica  in  A.D.  347. 
(^  iii.  39,  42 ;  Le  Qoien,  Or.  Christ,  ii.  314.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (8),  bishop  of  Turns  Tam- 
^enoir  or  Turretamallia,  a  town  of  Bysacene, 
ktween  Tscapae  and  Leptis  Magna  (T^lemin), 
X&  ttoL  74^  3.  Another  reading  gives  Tysdrus 
Ktke  place  of  his  see.  He  was  present  at  the 
■Qcl  ef  Carthage  concerning  bonatism,  a.d. 
J«  «  349.  (Morcelli,  Africa  Christ,  I  339, 
Irai,  OmcO,  L  HI.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

OAUDENTIUS  (4),  bishop  of  Ariminum 
(feiiiX  c  A.D.  346-360.  When  the  Arians, 
■^  tke  patronage  of  Constantius,  held  a 
^adl  St  Rimini,  ▲.D.  359,  Gandentius  appears 
h  kre  retired  from  his  diocese  for  a  time,  but 
^  bre  speedily  returned,  and  opposed  the 
^1^  w  rigorously,  declaring  the  decrees  of 
^  caadl  noil,  that  his  enemies  in  their  anger 
•Md  sad  beat  him  to  death.  {Acta  S3, 
*t  U;  Ugbelli,  Ital.  Sac  iL  410;  Cappelletti, 
^  Ckim  d'UaL  iL  372.)  fR.  S.  G.] 

QAUDENTinS  (6),  ninth  bishop  of  Arretium 

jffaeao).    He  succeeded  Eusebiut  c  A.D.  381. 

B  vai  put  to  death  as  a  martyr  in  the  follow- 

[%  fcsr  by  the  prefect  Marcellianus,  a  bitter 

<*K«tor  of  Christianity,  and  was  succeeded 

'tteeestiiis.    (Tghelli  accounts  for  the  martyr- 

■  taking  place  under  a  Christian  emperor  by 

^  eircomstance  that  Valentinian  at  the  com- 

jtaRocBt  of  his  reign  appointed  pagan  prefecte. 

}gm.  Mart  Jun.   19 ;  Boll.  Acta  SS  Jun.  iiL 

7;  Cghelli,  Ital.  ^bc  L  456 ;  Cappelletti,  Le 

fe«<fAi/.XTiu.69.)  [R.S.  G.] 

^^CDENTIUS   (6),   the   name   of  three 

I>oiiatist  bishops,  viz.  of  Nigizubis  or 

,  Zerta,    and  Tigisis;   the    first  two 

St  the  Carthaginian  conference  A.D.  411, 

»t^  prcTented  by  illness.    {Mon.  Vet.  Don. 

187, 202,  209.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

^UDENTIUS    (7),    DonatUt    bishop    of 

ds,  Tamogada,  or  Tamugadi,  a  town  of 

about  fourteen  Roman  miles  north-east 
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of  Lambesa  (Temugadi)  (Ant.  Ttin,  34,  2),  one  of 
the  seren  managers  on  the  Donatist  side  in  Carth. 
Conf.  ▲.D.  411,  but  appearing  to  hare  talcen 
no  very  actire  part  in  the  proceedings.  {Mon. 
Vet.  Don.  pp.  288,  408,  ed.  Oberthiir.) 

The  principal  occasion  on  which  h'ls  name  has 
become  notorious  is  his  controrersy  with  St. 
Augustine,  ask  c  420.  When  Dulcitius  [DuL- 
ornus]  had  sent  him  a  letter  of  a  pacific  nature 
respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
imperial  goyemment  towards  the  Donatists, 
Qaudentius  replied  in  two  successiTe  letters,  one 
shorter,  the  other  more  at  length.  These  letters 
Dulcitius  placed  in  the  hands  of  Augustine,  who 
replied  to  them  in  the  two  books  entitled  contra 
Oaudentium  (Aug.  0pp.  rol.  iz.  707-751,  fd. 
Migne),  and  which  may  be  regarded  virtually 
as  representing  the  closing  struggle  of  the 
Donatist  controversy  (Vol.  L  p.  895). 

In  the  first  book  Augustine  criticizes  the 
complimentary  form  of  address  used  by  Ganden- 
tius towards  Dulcitius,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
severe  principles  of  his  sect,  defends  the  language 
of  Dulcitius,  but  disclaims  any  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  church  for  language  used  by  a 
layman  and  a  soldier.  Gandentius  had  said  that 
he  studiously  discouraged  any  hindrance  being 
offered  to  those  who  wished  to  quit  the  Donatist 
communion  and  return  to  the  church,  for,  says 
he,  ^we  who  have  learned  that  no  one  ought 
to  be  forced  into  religious  belief,  cannot  retain 
against  their  will  those  who  wish  to  leave  us." 
To  this  Auenstine  replies  that  if  Gandentius 
thinks  it  right  to  promote  return,  he  should  do 
so  oDenly,  but  if  wrong,  it  is  disingenuous  and 
cruel  in  him  and  his  party  to  sanction  it. 

The  second  letter  of  Gandentius  is  longer,  and 
so  also,  consequently,  the  reply  of  Augustine  to 
it.  Ite  argumente  may  Ins  ezhibited  briefly, 
though  not  in  their  predse  order,  as  follows : — 

I.  Holy  Scripture  forbids  equally  the  innocent 
to  be  punished,  or  the  guilty  to  be  spared  (£z. 
zzilL  7).  Gabinns  [Gabinus],  and  those  tum- 
coate  who  have  renounced  Donatism,  ought 
either  before  their  departure  not  to  have  been 
treated  as  guilty  persons,  or  after  it  not  to  be 
received  by  the  Catholics  as  innocent. 

II.  God  gave  man  firee  will,  but  persecution 
abolishes  this ;  how  can  the  conduct  of  the  pei 
secutor  be  thought  to  agree  with  the  will  of 
God? 

III.  The  church  is  founded,  not  on  the  laws 
of  sovereigns,  but  on  the  preaching  of  prophets. 

IV.  Scripture  in  general,  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles,  foretell  persecution  as  the  lot  of  the 
righteous ;  therefore  righteousness  is  on  the  side 
not  of  the  persecutors,  but  of  the  persecuted. 
(Matt.  V.  11,  12 ;  John  zv.  2,  3 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  12  ; 
Rev.  vi.  9,  11 ;  Wisdom  v.  1-6.) 

y.  The  good  shepherd  dies  for  his  flock,  and 
ought,  therefore,  not  to  avoid  persecution,  but 
to  perish  at  his  post.  On  this  ground  to  follow 
the  ezample  of  Razis  in  committing  suicide,  who 
is  praised  in  his  deed  by  Scripture,  is  justifiable 
and  praiseworthy.     (2  Mace  ziv.  27-46.) 

VI.  The  case  of  Emeritus,  who  was  fal8el> 
reported  to  have  become  a  Catholic,  was  grossly 
misrepresented.    -[Emebitus.] 

To  these  argumente  St.  Augustine  replies  :-^ 

I.  The  imperial  government  does  not  wUh  to 
kill,  but  to  correct,  and  only  in  eztreme  cases  to 
banish  those  who  hinder  others  from  ezercisibf 
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their  free  choice  in  returning  t<>  the  chnrch.  In 
matters  of  cmeltj  the  Donatists  fo  beyond  the 
government,  for  they  threaten  to  commit 
ioicide,  while  DnlcitinB  and  the  goremment  wiah 
to  save  them  from  their  0¥m  violence.  In  this 
respect  they  are  really  wishing  to  suffer  not  for 
Christ's  sake  bnt  for  their  own,  and  thns  they 
are  not  martyrs,  bnt  only  deceit^  heretics.  The 
example  of  Razi^. related  only,  not  commended 
by  the  author  of  le  Book  of  Maccabees,  and  after 
all,  the  authority  of  this  book  is  not  to  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  that  of  the  other  boolu  of  Scrip- 
ture. Moreover,  even  our  Lord  commanded  His 
apostles  to  take  dight  during  persecution,  as  St. 
Paul  in  fact  did  when  he  was  in  danger  at 
Damascus  (Matt.  z.  23;  Acts  iz.  23^  25).  If 
}ur  Lord's  promise  concerning  the  limits  of 
flight  in  such  cases  (Matt.  x.  23)  cannot  fail, 
but  the  Donatists  exclude  themselves  from  its 
operation,  how  can  they  be  truly  said  to  belong 
to  Christ  ?  It  is  not  all  who  suffer,  but  those  who 
suffer  for  righteousness'  sake  who  are  righteous. 

II.  But,  in  truth,  what  right  have  the 
Donatists  to  complain  of  persecution  (a)  whose 
forefathers  persecuted  Caecilianus  with  the  ut- 
most bitterness ;  (6)  whose  partisans,  especially 
the  Circamcellions,  have  used  all  manner  of 
violence  towards  Catholics ;  (o)  whose  predeces- 
sors had  no  scruple  in  enjoying  immunity  during 
the  time  of  Julian,  while  the  Catholics  were 
suffering  persecution,  a  contrast  which  destroys 
the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Donatists  of 
persecution  as  a  mark  of  exclusive  godliness; 
(d)  again,  what  becomes  of  their  consistency 
when  the  story  is  told  of  Secundus,  bishop  of 
Tigisis,  who  fled  to  avoid  the  violence  of  Pur- 
purius  at  the  Donatist  council  of  Cirta,  i^D.  305, 
and  who  must  himself  have  been  guilty  of  **  tra- 
dition," for  otherwise  how  could  he  have  escaped 
in  the  persecution  under  Diocletian  ?  («)  Lastly, 
let  Gaudentius  remember  the  flagrant  instances 
of  violent  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  own  pre- 
decessor, Optatus  of  Thamug^a. 

III.  But  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  persecution 
V>  behold,  as  Catholics  and  well-disposed  persons 

e  obliged  to  do,  the  perversity  and  obstinacy 
of  men  who  are  bent  on  destroying  both  them- 
selves and  others. 

IV.  As  to  compulsion,  (a)  our  Lord  in  His 
Parable  fLuke  xiv.  23)  desired  his  servants  to 
**  compel  men  to  enter  His  kingdom.  (6)  It  was 
by  state  authority  that  the  people  of  Nineveh 
were  brought  to  repentance. 

V.  As  to  state  interferenoe,  (a)  kings  have  been 
guardians  of  toe  church,  and  Qod  gives  in  charge 
U)  them  to  correct  disobedience.  (6)  If  error  is 
not  to  be  corrected,  how  can  human  punishment 
be  justified  ?  The  primaeval  law  of  punishment 
was  one  of  death,  but  in  truth  the  emperor 
wishes  to  spare  life. 

VI.  What  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  the 
oonduct  of  the  Donatists  towards  the  Max- 
imianist  Kelicianus,  whom  they  first  denounced 
and  persecuted,  and  afterwards  received  without 
inquiry,  sanctioning  all  his  acts  done  during 
secession  ? 

VII.  The  case  of  Emeritus  was  no  doubt 
misrepresented,  but  the  Donatist  cause  gains  no 
advantage  from  the  true  statement  of  it.  When 
he  appeared,  as  he  did  of  his  own  accord,  he 
neither  offered  argument  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  party,  nor  replied  to  any  urged  against 
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them  by  Augustine,  but  simply  reniainc\  sfleot. 
He  can  thus  claim  do  credit  for  being  a  laithftil 
confessor  assailed  by  persecution. 

VIII.  Gaudentius  regards  Gabinas,  and  thoM 
who  have  returned  to  the  church,  as  idolaters; 
for  they  have,  he  says,  adopted  its  worship 
under  compulsion.  Is  the  church  of  Qod  a  mere 
human  creation,  or  have  not  these  people  acted 
as  they  have  done  deliberately,  because  they 
have  recognised  its  divine  mission,  mod  like 
sensible  men  have  become  weary  of  a  system 
destitute  of  divine  foundation  ? 

IX.  Gaudeotiua  takes  credit  for  nei  hindssing 
such  penons  from  returning,  but  on  ha  own 
principles,  is  he  not  sanctioning  idolatry  by 
doing  so  ? 

Finally,  Augustine  invites  Gaudentius  to  a 
friendly  conference  on  the  disputed  points. 

The  second  fie  :ac,  c  OaudetUiwnf  k  a  reply  by 
Augustine  to  another  letter,  in  wbicii  (Sauden- 
tins  quotes  the  authority  of  St.  Cyprian  to  shew 
the  catholicity  of  his  party.  To  this  Augustine 
replies  that  his  authority  does  not  shelter  them  ; 
why  did  they  leave  the  church  ?    Because  they 
could   not    endure    the    presence    of   "tares" 
among  the  "  wheat."    But  in  order  to  set  them- 
selves on  the  right  ground  in  this  point,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  explain  the   **■  world  * 
of  the  parable    as  the  world    outside  of   the 
church,  in  which  alone  they  said  that  **  tares  "* 
were  to  be  found.   Further,  that  the  ^bad  fbh  ** 
of  another  parable  were  in  their  view  supposed 
to  be  unknown  to  the  fishermen,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  included  in  the  church.    On  this  principle^ 
says  Aug^ustine,  many  would  perish    eternally 
on  account  of  sins  committed  by  persons  tti»- 
known  to  them.     Does  Gaudentius  ranember 
the  mistake  made  by  Emeritus  at  the  conference, 
when  he  denied  the  reading  of  Haft.  iiL  12, 
"floor,"  "aream,"  ijt,  that  by  the  "floor"  was 
meant  the  church,  but,  being  corrected  by  his 
colleagues,  maintained  that  by  "chaff"    was 
meant  concealed  offenders  who  could  not  injurs 
the  good  {Hon,  Vet.  Don.  p.  564,  ed.  Oberthtr). 
But  this  opinion  does  not  agree  with  that  oC 
Gaudentius,  who  holds  that  the  good  are  injured 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eWL     If  this  last 
opinion  be  the  true  one,  what  hope  can  there 
be  for  the  Donatists  themselves,  wno  separated 
themselves  from  known  evils,  but  whe  must 
have  perished  through  existence  of  unknown? 
But,  in  truth,  the  doctrine  of  Cyprian  is  against 
both  Emeritus  and  Gaudentius.     He  taught  that 
Christians  ought  not  to  withdraw  from  the  church 
on  account  of  the  existence  in  it  of  "  tares."  Bot, 
say  the  Donatists,  "  tares  "  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  not  in  the  church,  our  Lord  on 
the  contrary  says  that  tares  and  wheat  are  to 
grow  together  till  the  harvest,  and  that  He  will 
not  come  till  the  gospel  has  been  preached  to  all 
nations.  There  must,  therefore,  be  many  nations 
among  whom  no  wheat  has  been   sown,  and 
from  whom  therefore  it  cannot  have  perished. 
As  to  baptism,  the  Donatists  blame  the  Catholics 
for  not  re-baptixing  heretics,  but  on  their  prin- 
ciples how  could  Felidanus  baptize  duly,  who 
was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Bagaia,  even 
more  severely  than  Caedlianns  had  been  at  an 
earlier  ])eriod,  yet  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
the  Donatist  community  without  question.     Bot 
besides  this,  when  Cyprian  wished  to  re-bapUae 
heretics,  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  refused  to  de 
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fl^  j«l  Ml  remained  in  the  church.    Bat  if  the 

ekndi  tuSend  no  injury  bj  the  oondnct  of 

9lcplicii,  bow  cm  the  Donntista  be  safe  ?    The 

■i^ake  mide  by  Cjrprian  in  this  matter  doea 

lit  flmdcnm  him  altogether  any  more  than  the 

Rkkt  adminirtered  by  St.  Paol  oondemna  St* 

P<ta  ahogfther,    and    Cyprian    himself   used 

(iaritabW  langittce    towards  returned  Nova- 

tiuiit  heretics.    Though  the  chnrch  does  not 

npvditieDonatist  baptism,  the  Donatists  cannot 

be  aqeitted  of  perrvrseness  and  obstinacy.  The 

pkue  oied  hj  Oaodentins  towards  Dolcitias, 

""leli^io  tna,"  is  inconsistent  with  his  professed 

cfiaioBa    If  Daldtins  possesses  ^  religion,"  the 

eipaw  also  must  possess  it,  yet  (Modentins 

ibisb  bt  has  no  concern  with  any  affiurs  except 

n^  II  are  merely  secular.     Finally,  Augustine 

itfrettiaaiidcntius  to  think  better  of  the  matter, 

asd  to  return  to  the  church,  or,  if  he  has  any 

fethcr  remark  to  make,  that  he  will  confine 

bnulf  to  the  points   roally  at  issue,   which 

iafHtiBe  njs  hb  is  willing  to  discuss  with  hinu 

h  thii  eontroTersy  it  is  easy  to  see  that  as 

Rgtf^  ssihority,  precedent  and  consistency  of 

Maviov,  the  adrantage  was  entirely  on  the 

ikatSt  Augustine.    Nothing  could  be  more 

■naHBaUe  than  the  teaching,  nothing  more 

sgflswtent  than  the  conduct  of  the  Donatists. 

(ntn^iberala,  is  regards  state  interference  and 

Rii|iDsa  eoBpulsiQo,  they  not  only  sanctioned 

seiiof  pcrMcutaon  on  the  part  of  their  own  ad- 

hma^  bat  they  arailed  themselres  of  state 

pntediia  when  it    lay  within    their    reach. 

^»n*|>reeiaians,  as  regarded   the  integrity  of 

nBgboi  rites,  and  the  parity  of  religious  com- 

■tailica,  thef  Berertheless  sanctioned  acts  done 

'  ^KOf  aeoeanon  by  lapsed    but   subsequently 

'  ntond  ministers.    On  these  points  Augustine 

's  aadonbtedly  triumphant,  but  on  that  of  per* 

IfecitioB  his    argument    must  be    pronounced 

Medirt.     When  h«    tries  to  shew  that  the 

'Bewia  of  the  imperial  goremment  towards 

itti  I>onttlrts  are   correctiro   only,    and    not 

[tescttTi^  he  forgets,  or  at  least  omits,  to  ez- 

tf^  the  real  dilarence  between  these    two 

|x<hed%  Tis.  that  it  is  one  consisting  in  degree 

[<aiy,  and  not  in  kind,  and  that  though  the 

intnoia  esse  of  priration  of  life  is  of  course  far 

from  that  of  personal  banishment,  yet 

art  both  essentially  acts  of  constraint,  and 

efert  of  persecution.    The  force  of  state 

Itiaeaoe  was  now  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the 

l^veb,  and  in  great  measure  within  its  control, 

1  thua  not  omy  was  it  easier  for  an  adrocate 

the  predominant  party  to  handle  the  argu- 

npplied  by  that  influence,  but  also  to  ez- 

tbe  jnconsistendea  of  his  opponents,  both 

~  and  under  similar  circumstances.  The 

already  languishing,  though    not 

extinguished,  fell  into  decay  from 

>tiine,  a  rcauft  to  which  the  treatises  of  St. 

against  Gaudentius  may  be  said  to 

I  asterially  contributed.  [H.  W.  P.] 

^^AUDENTIUS  (8),  first  bishop  of  Noraria 

i%  elected  A.D.  397,  and  died  A.D.  417. 

B  aid  to  hare  been  peculiarly  zealous  in 

oot  all  remains  of  paganism.    He  was 

by  Agabius  or  Agapitus.    (Boll.  Acta 

^  Jan.  iL  417  ;  UgheUi,  Ital.  &k^  ir.  943 ; 

\i,UCkie$e<flkU,nv,4S7.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 
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GAUDEKTIUS  (9),  the  bearer,  together 
with  Quodvultdeus,  of  a  letter  from  Sererus  to 
St.  Augustine.    (Aug.  Ep,  110.)      [H.  W.  P.] 

GAUDKNTIUS  (10),  a  Roman  to  whom  St. 
Jerome  wrote  in  the  year  413  on  the  education 
of  his  daughter  Pacatula.  The  child  had  been 
bom  at  the  time  of  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric 
(410),  and  the  father  had  consecrated  her  to  the 
state  of  virginity.  He  wrote  to  Jerome,  then 
at  Bethlehem,  begging  him  to  write  a  letter  of 
precepts  of  piety  and  asceticism  for  his  child. 
Jerome  replied  in  a  letter  to  the  father,  which 
he  hoped  Pacatula  might  read  in  after  years. 
The  letter  shews  how  piety  and  asceticism  were 
in  those  days  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
young,  and  also  prores  how  the  miseries  con- 
sequent on  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  made 
Christians  abandon  the  world.  (Jerome,  Ep, 
128,  ed.  ValL)  [W.  H.  F.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (11)  appears  among  the  Eu- 
tychians,  who,  claiming  to  be  archimandrites, 
appealed  to  the  emperor  Marcian,  in  A.D.  451, 
for  a  general  council  (Labbe,  ir.  524).  The 
orthodox  archimandrites  at  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  refbsed  to  recognise  his  claim  to  be 
an  archimandrite,  and  described  him  as  a 
fMftoptriis  (cf.  Elpioius)  with  five  others  under 
him  (Labbe,  ir.  522  ▲).  [0.  G.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (19%  ^^^f>V  of  Antium, 
present  at  the  council  held  at  Rome  by  Hilarius, 
▲.D.  465.  (Mansi,  yiL  967;  Cappelletti,  Zs 
Clue$e  drital.  i.  684.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GAUDENTIUS  flS),  bishop  of  Albinga  (iP* 
benga),  present  at  the  council  at  Rome  undei 
Hilarius,  ▲.o.  465.     (Mansi,  rii.  965;   Cappel 
letti,  Le  Chiete  Sltaiia^  xiiL  532.)      [R.  S.  G.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (14),  supposed  to  be  the 
first  bishop  of  Scyllacium  (Squillace).  He  was 
present  at  the  eouncil  at  Riome  under  Hilarius, 
465.  (Hand,  rii.  965 ;  UgheUi,  Bat.  8acr,  ix. 
588 ;  Feudalius,  Antititiium  Soyllaoen,  Series,  p. 
14.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (15),  bishop  of  Verona,  pro- 
bably c  465,  in  which  year  he  is  said  to  hare 
been  present  at  the  council  at  Rome,  but  his 
date  is  uncertain.  (Acta  83.  12  Feb.  ii.  602 ; 
Ugh.  Itai.  Sao.  ▼.  576;  Cappelletti,  Le  Chieae 
(PltaL  X.  747 ;  Biancolini,  Veeoovi  di  Verona, 
pt.  iL  p.  2 ;  Mansi,  viL  968.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (16),  bishop  of  Aufinium  in 
the  Abruzzi,  complained  of  to  Simplidus  bishop 
of  Rome,  a.d.  475,  by  some  of  the  neighbouring 
bishops,  as  baring  conferred  orders  improperly, 
and  misappropriated  the  property  of  his  church. 
He  was  consequently  deprived  of  the  power  of 
ordaining,  condemned  to  make  good  his  defal- 
cations, and  allowed  for  the  future  but  a  rery 
slight  control  orer  the  rerenues  of  his  diocese. 
(Jaffi,  Begesta  Pont  Moaum,  p.  49 ;  Ceillier, 
Autewrs  $ao.  x.  402.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (17),  bUhop  of  Putea  in 
Numidia,  banished  by  Hunneric,  484.  (Yictot 
Vit.  NoUt  56 ;  Morcelli,  Afr.  Christ,  i.  259.) 

GAUDENTIUS  (18X  the  name  of  two  ft- 
shojis,  riz.  of  Salerno  and  of  Tadinum  (GualUo- 
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Tadino  in  Umbria),  present  at  the  first  synod 
under  pope  Symmachos,  March  499.  (Hefele, 
§  220 ;  Mansi,  viU.  235.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (!•),  bishop  of  Nola,  who 
reoeired  letters  from  Gregory  the  Great^  pro- 
Tiding  for  and  ginng  directions  About  the 
church  at  Capua  (Lib.  ▼.  indict,  ziii.  Ep,  13  and 
83  in  Migne,  IiztU.  731,  759.)      [A  H.  D.  A] 

GAUDENTIUS  (aO),  9th  bUhop  of  Con- 
stance, succeeding  Martin,  and  followed,  after  an 
interval  of  three  years,  by  Joannes  L  His  death 
is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  St  Gall  by  Walafrid 
(cap.  xiT.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  cxiv.  990>  It  took 
place  probably  in  616  or  the  following  year. 
(Lanigan,  Ecd.  Hkt.  of  Ireland^  cap.  zvi.  s.  ii. 
n. ;  OaU.  Chritt,  r.  893.)  [S.  A  B.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (21)>  bishop  of  Atinum 
(Atino),  said  to  hare  been  appointed  by  Honorius 
of  Rome  subsequently  to  ▲.!>.  625,  and  to  hare 
held  his  see  for  fifteen  yean.  (Ughelli,  Itai, 
Sao,  Ti.  540.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (88),  bishop  of  Tergeste 
(Trieste),  signing  the  second  epistle  of  pope 
Agatho  which  was  sent  in  680  to  the  third 
vouncil  of  Constantinople.    (Mansi,  si.  311.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (88),  bishop  of  Valeria  from 
a  little  before  675  till  after  693,  during,  that 
is  to  say,  part  of  Wamba*s  reign,  the  whole  of 
Ervig's  and  the  greater  part  of  Egica's.  He 
appears  as  junior  bishop  at  C.  Tol.  zi.  (675)  and 
suMcribes  the  acts  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  councils  (A.D.  684,  688,  and  693), 
being  represented  at  the  thirteenth  by  his  vicar 
Vincent.  (Aguirre-Catalani,  ir.  247,  287,  304, 
313,  333 ;  Esp,  3agr.  riii.  205.)       [M.  A.  W.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (84),  bishop  of  Bologna,  c 
730.  (Oappelletti,  Le  Chiet^  <ritalia,  iii.  471 ; 
Ughelli,  Ital,  Sacr.  iL  11.)  [A  H.  D.  A.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (85),  bishop  of  Perugia, 
At  the  Roman  synod  under  Zaoharias  in  743 
concerning  monastic  discipline,  etc  (Mansi,  zi. 
367 ;  Hefele,  {  364.)  [A  H.  D.  A.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (88),  vicar  of  the  prefect  of 
the  seven  provinces  of  Gaul,  friend  of  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris.  From  two  letters  of  the  latter,  one 
addressed  to  Gaudentius  himself,  we  learn  that 
he  had  ri^en  to  his  position  without  the  advan- 
tage of  high  birth.  (Sidon.  Apoll.  Epistolae, 
lib.  i.  ep.  3  and  4.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Iviii.  450, 
451.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GAUDENTIUS  (87),  an  abbat  to  whom 
Dionysius  Exignus  addressed  his  history  of  the 
finding  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  about 
650.      (Patr.  Lat.  Izvii  417.)  [S.  A  B.] 

GAUDERIOUS  of  Lyons.    [Gandebiou&] 

GAUDEBICUB  of  Treves.  [Gundemo  (8).] 

GAUDESTEUS(GoDE8TEUB,  GudestheubX 
bishop  of  Orense  from  before  A.O.  646,  till  about 
650,  present  at  the  seventh  council  of  Toledo, 
▲.D  646.  (Aguirre-CatAlani,  iiL  423;  Esp, 
Hagr,  zvii.  44.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

#IAIJJ)INUS,  ST.,  twenty-fifth  bishop  of 
Soisions,  following  St.  Adolbertus,  and  succeeded 
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by  Macharius.  In  the  Gallican  raartyrolog^ 
(Feb.  11)  it  is  sUted  that  having  publicly  recked 
some  citLtens  for  their  usury,  be  wns  secretly 
seized,  dragged  to  the  Vicus  Herinns,  and  tbeiw 
cast  into  an  open  well,  where  he  perished  (BolL 
Ada  88.  Feb.  iL  553>  In  693  a  Gaudinns  is  said 
to  have  subscribed  the  placitum  of  king  CSotis 
at  Valence,  but  whether  of  Soissons  or  Lyons  is 
not  certain.    (CkUL  Chr.  iz.  339.)      [S.  A  B.] 

GAUDIOLANUS.    [Gaudelenus.] 

GAUDIOSA,  the  queen  of  the  famous  Pelayo, 
the  first  king  of  Asturias  (Seb.  Sal.  cap.  11 ; 
apud  Eap,  Sagr.  ziiL).  She  was  buried  with 
her  husband  in  the  church  of  Si.  EulaliA  <A 
Velamio,  between  Cangas  and  Covadonga,  but 
the  remains  of  both,  according  to  Morale 
{fioromooj  lib.  13,  cap.  6),  were  transferred  by 
Alfonso  X.  to  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Cora- 
donga,  where  the  tomb  of  Pelayo  is  still  shewn. 
(Florez,  i?0yna«  dff  £:ipai<i,  L  33.)    [M.  A.  W.] 

GAUDIGSUS  (1),  bishop  of  AUtina,  in  pro- 
consular Africa,  said  to  have  been  banished  by 
Genseric  c  A^.  440,  and  to  have  died  in  exile 
at  Naples  kJ>,  452.  (Moroelli,  Afr.  Chrid,  L  64.) 
Baronius  mentions  some  legenda^  ciicnmstances 
collected  at  Naples  concerning  him.  (fom. 
Mart.  Oct.  28,  notes;  A,  E,  ann.  416,  zz.)  See 
also  Ruinart,  CommenL  on  Victor  Vit.  cap.  is. 
sec  5,  p.  255,  in  Pat.  Ut  Iviii.  405.) 

[B.  S.  G.] 

GAUDIOSUS  (8),  bishop  of  Pappianum,  in, 
proconsular  Africa,  was  at  the  council  of  Oar^ 
thage,  A.D.  525.    (Hardouin,  ComeiL  n.  1082  c  ; 
Moroelli,  Afr,  CkritL  L  253.)  [B.  &  G.] 

GAUDIOSUS  (8),  ST.,  a  innt  of  Taraso&a, 
in  Arragon,  the  dty  of  which  he  was  bislkop. 
According  to  Ada  given  by  J.  T.  Salazar  {Mart, 
Hisp,  vL  59)  he  was  the  son  of  Guntha,  a  man 
of  high  raiUc  at  the  court  of  Theodoric,  while 
the  latter  governed  Spain  during  the  minority 
of  Amalaric  (i.  e,  before  a.d.  526,  the  year  m 
Theodoric's  death),  and  was  a  pupil  of  Si. 
Victorian.  The  Ada  then  relate  that  be  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  married  a  Syrian 
lady,  and  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
Maurice,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  582  to  A.D.  602, 
praetorian  ;  prefect  of  Africa  and  they  identify 
him  with  the  Gaudiosus,  the  magister  militum, 
to  whom  St.  Gregory  the  Great  wrote  in  A.Oi 
590  (S.  Gregorii  EpigL  L  76  in  Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  Izzvii.  530).  Gaudiosus  afterwards  returned 
to  Spain,  and  was  appointed  by  king  Gundemar, 
who  reigned  from  A.D.  610  to  A.D.  612,  bishop 
of  Tarazona,  as  successor  to  Stephanas,  whe 
signs  the  canons  of  the  third  council  of  Toledo 
in  A.D.  589.  The  Ada  represent  tliat  the  Arians 
were  then  so  powerfal  in  Spain  that  ne  one, 
however  brave,  ventured  to  acknowledge  himseli 
a  Catholic ;  but  that  Gaudiosus  was  not  deterred 
thereby,  nor  by  the  contemporary  ezeeutknts  by 
the  Arians  of  Boethins  and  Symmachus  (which 
really  happened  about  A.D.  520-524),  from 
preaching  the  orthodoz  faith,  and  that  he  wrote 
many  letters  to  St  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  to 
Mazimus  and  Braulio  of  Saragoasa,  to  encourage 
them  to  resist  Arianism.  Anally,  these  Ada 
place  his  death  in  a.d.  530.  From  the  abovr 
account  of   the   Ada    it    will    be   seen    how 
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ittworthj  they  sre,  and  it  maj  be  added 
that  the  ftatement  that  Gundemar  appointed 
Gaodioens  as  suooeMor  to  Stephanns  ia  «rro- 
neona,  as  Florivios,  in  AJ).  610,  rabscribes  the 
decree  of  Gundemar  as  bishop  of  Tarazona 
(Tejada  j  Ramiro,  iL  i83);  and  further,  that 
Anankm  in  Spain  was  never  formidable  after 
the  third  council  of  Toledo  in  ▲.O.  589.  From 
the  mention  of  St.  Victorian,  who  died  in  ^.D. 
561  in  his  eightieth  year,  Gaudiosus  apparently 
flouruhod  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century, 
and  this  agrees  with  the  Chronicle  of  Maxi- 
mus  (in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixzz.  625X  which 
places  him  about  AO).  533.  Gams  (8$r,  Ejmc. 
78)  also  places  him  about  ▲.D.  530.  He  gave 
man  J  gifts  of  lands  and  farms  to  the  monastery 
of  Si  Martin,  of  which  St.  Victorian  was  abbat. 
He  died  on  Nor.  3,  on  which  day  he  is  com- 
memorated. His  body  is  preserved  in  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Victorian,  in  the  diocese  of  Lerida. 
(BolL  AA.  83.  Jan.  L  741 ;  Esp.  Sagr.  zlvii. 
230.)  [P.  D.] 

OAITBIOSUS  (4),  bishop  of  Eugubium 
fOubbio),  who  received  a  letter  fVom  Gregory  the 
Great,  oxdering  him  to  provide  for  the  destitute 
church  of  Tadinum  (Gualdo-Tadino  in  UmbriaX 
and  to  send  him  a  priest  to  be  consecrated  as 
its  bishop.  (Greg.  Magn.  Epist,  lib.  ix.  indict. 
U.  ep.  87 ;  Migne,  IxzviL  1016.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GAUDIOSUS  (6X  ^  pool"  ™^  o^  Rome,  who 
complained  to  pope  Gregory  the  Great  soon  after 
hia  aocesrion  (9th  indict,  ue,  A.D.  590)  that 
the  agents  of  the  church  claimed  his  sons  as 
bondsmen,  and  were  violently  enforcing  the 
denaand.  Gaudiosus  had  proved  to  Gregory  by 
eatisfactory  evidence  that  his  wife  Siricia,  once 
a  alave,  had  been  bestowed  as  a  gift  bv  a  lady 
Kda  on  a  lady  Morena,  and  that  this  last  had 
emancipated  her  by  letter.  Gregory  writes  to 
the  subdeaoon  Ai^hemius  to  see  justice  done. 
If  there  were  no  documents  with  the  church  to 
invalidate  thoee  of  Gaudiosus,  the  man  was  not 
to  be  molested ;  for  it  was  intolerable  that,  when 
people  bestowed  liberties  at  their  own  cost,  the 
church,  which  was  the  natural  guardian  of 
those  liberties,  should  revoke  them.  (Greg. 
Mag.  Epp,  lib.  L  ep.  55,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Li^ 
IxzviL  516.)  [C.  H.] 

GAUDIOSUS  (6),  bishop  of  Naples,  o.  687- 
644.  (Gesta  Eptaooporwm  NeapoUianomm^  part  i. 
27 ;  Scripior«9  Rerwn  Italioarum  Langob,  1878, 
p.  415.)  [A  H.  0.  A] 

GAUDIOSUS  (7),  bbhop  of  Salemum 
(Salerno),  probably  before  a.d.  646.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  of  the  family  of  the  Dukes  of 
Naples.  His  successor  was  Luminoeus.  (Ughelli, 
ItaL  Sac  vu.  488.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GAUDIOSUS  (8),  the  name  of  two  bishops, 
via.  of  Rieti  and  of  Capua,  present  at  the  Lateran 
synod  under  pope  Martin  in  649,  which  oon- 
demied  the  Monothelite  heresy.  (Manai,  z.  866 ; 
Hefele,  §  307.)  [A  H.  D.  A] 

GAUDIOSUS  (9),  bishop  of  Signia  (Segni), 
present  at  the  Roman  synod,  held  under  pope 
Agatho  in  Oct.  679,  concerning  Wilfrid  and  the 
affairs  of  England.  (Hefele,  §  290 ;  Mansi,  zi. 
1 79.)  He  also  signed  the  second  letter  of  pope 
Afatho,  which  was  sent  in  680,  after  a  synod  in 
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Rome,  to  the  third  council  of  Constantinople 
(Hefele,  §  314 ;  Mansi,  zL  310).    fA.  H.  D.  A] 

GAUDIOSUS  (10),  bishop  of  Puteoli,  who 
signed  the  second  epistle  of  pope  Agatho,  which 
was  sent  in  680,  after  a  synod  in  Rome,  to  the 
third  council  of  Constantinople.  (Mansi,  zi. 
299 ;  Hefele,  {  314.)  [A  H.  D.  A.] 

GAUDIOSUS  (11),  bishop  of  Brescia,  690. 
(Cappelletti,  LeChieaecT Italia,  zi.  566;  Ughelli, 
Itai.  Sacr,  iv.  531 ;  Mart.  Earn.  Mart.  7 ;  Boll. 
ActaSS.  7  Mart.  i.  648.)  [A  H.  D.  A.] 

GAUDIOSUS  (It),  bUhop  of  Roselle  (in 
Etruria,  Cappelletti,  Le  Chie$e<fltaliaj  zvii.  640). 
He  gave  testimony  before  Guntheram,  notary 
and  missus  of  king  Luitprand,  715,  in  the  con- 
troversy between  the  bishops  of  Siena  and  Arezzo. 
S'roya,  Cod,  Dipl.  iii.202;  Muratori,  Antiq. 
td.  An.  vi.  377.)  [A  H.  D.  A] 

GAUDIOSUS  (18),  bishop  of  Sutri,  at  the 
Roman  synod  of  743.  (Mand,  ziL  367  ;  Hefele, 
§  364.)  Others  call  this  bishop  Gratiosus  II. 
(Uffh.  Ital.  Sac  i.  1274 ;  Cappelletti,  Xe  Chiete 
(fltalioy  vi.  225,  267) ;  the  synodal  subscriptions 
having  both  '<Gaudeosus  Sudrio"  and  *'Hirtio8o 
Sutrino,"  and  the  latter  being  reckoned  a  cor- 
ruption of  Gratiosus.  [A  H.  D.  A.] 

GAUDIOSUS  (14),  possibly  bishop  of  Bieda 
(BleraX  south  of  Viterbo,  present  at  the  Roman 
synod  of  743.  But  the  signature  is  uncertain. 
(Mansi,  zii.  367.)  [A  H.  D.  A.] 

GAUDIOSUS  aft),  bishop  of  Messina,  at  the 
second  council  of  Nicaea  in  787.  (Mansi,  ziiL 
723,  732.)  [A  H.  D.  A] 

GAUDO  (1),  twenty-fourth  bishop  of  Orleans, 
succeeding  Audo  and  followed  by  Sigobertus 
(circ  A.i>.  668).  (6W  CAnW.  viU.  1416 ;  Gams, 
Strm  Epiao.  593.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GAUDO,  bishop  of  Strasburg.    [Gakdo.] 

GAUDO  (t)  (Gaud,  Qaldus,  Waldub), 
ST.,  second  bishop  of  Evreuz,  succeeding  St. 
Taurinus,  after  an  interval  caused  by  the  devas- 
tations of  the  barbarians,  and  followed  by 
Maurusio.  He  it  said  to  have  been  consecrated 
by  Germanus  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and,  after 
administering  the  diocese  for  forty  years,  to 
have  resiguM  the  bishopric  and  retired  to  a 
desert  spot  in  Neustria,  where  he  died  in 
491.  His  body  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  the 
village  of  St.  Pair,  near  Granville,  in  1 131.  He 
was  commemorated  Jan.  31.  {OcUi.  Chribt.  zi. 
566 ;  Hiit.  de$  Eviquet  (TEvreuv  par  Cha86.int  et 
Sauvage,  5-6;  BolL  Acta  83.  Jan.  iL  1110.) 

[S.  A  B.] 

GAUDBIOUS  of  Lyons.    [Gah  de&ioub.] 

GAUFBIDU8.    [Guntfbious.] 

GAUGEBIOUS  of  Treves.    [Guudbbic  (2).] 

GAUGEBIOUS  (G^rt),  fourth  bishop  of 
Cambray,  succeeding  St.  Veaulfus  and  followed 
by  St.  Berthoaldu«  (circ  580-619),  was  bom  at 
iroy  in  Luzembourt;,  and  was  ordained  priest 
by  St.  Magnericus  of  Treves.  He  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  SCO  by  Childeric  II.,  and  consecrated 
by  Egidins  of  Rheims.    He  devoted  himself  to  the 
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extirpation  of  the  remnants  of  idolatrj  and  the 
aettlement  of  the  discipline  of  the  chorch.  He 
built  a  monastery  close  to  the  city,  calling  it 
after  St.  Medardas,  though  it  afterwards  bore 
his  own  name,  and  there  he  was  boried.  He 
was  commemorated  Aug.  11.  The  monastery  in 
after  times  was  palled  down  to  make  room  for 
a  citadel  built  by  Charles  V.  {Mcart,  Usuard. ; 
Boll.  Acta  S3,  Aug.  U.  664 ;  GaU,  Christ  iiL  4.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 
OAUUENUS— May  81.    Martyr  in  Spain 
with  Germanus  and  Silvanus  under  Dacian  the 
president  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.    {Mart, 
Hieron.,  Usuard.,  Notk.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GAUSBERTUS  of  Angers.    [Godobebtub.] 

GAUBBERTUB  (1)  (Qodebebtdb,  Gaucio- 
bkrtubX  twenty-serenth  bishop  of  Chartres,  sue- 
ceeding  St.  Malardus  and  followed  by  Deodatus. 
His  signature  is  found  to  three  charters  between 
about  658  and  666.  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IxxxviiL 
1170,  1181,  1186:  GaU.  Chriit.  riii.  1101.) 

[S.  A  B.] 

GAUSBEBTUS  (S)  (Guozbebtus),  thirtieth 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  succeeding  St.  Maziminus,  and 
followed  by  Godo,  about  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century.  He  is  named  in  a  charter  of  king  Louis 
the  Pious,  not  Pippin  as  stated  in  the  Oallia 
Christiana^  for  the  monastery  of  Nobiliacum 
(NoiJlU)  as  one  of  the  benefactors.  {QaU. 
Christ.  IL  1155,  insir  346;  Gams,  Series  Episc 
601.)  [S.  A  B.] 

GAUBOLINUS  of  Metx.    [Go88blinub.] 

GAUBUALDUS,  bishop  of  Como,  c  741, 
(Cappelletti,  Le  ChieseSItalia^  zi.  319 ;  UghelH, 
/to/.  Sacr.  v.  263.)  [A.  H.  D.  A] 

GAUTC3EBIUB,  twenty-fifth  bishop  of 
Troyes,  succeeding  Aldobertus  and  followed  by 
Arduinus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury. He  is  mentioned  in  an  ancient  MS.  cata- 
logue of  Auzerre  (Qalt,  Christ,  xii.  489). 

[S.  A  B.] 

GAUTU8,  bishop  of  Neelon  in  Arabia.  The 
situation  of  this  town  is  obscure,  the  only  mention 
of  it  being  in  the  record  of  the  sixth  session  of 
the  council  of  Chaloedon,  A.D.  451,  where  Con- 
stantinus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  and  metropolitan, 
signed  on  behalf  of  certain  of  his  bishops,  in- 
cluding Gautus  of  Keelon.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  name  may  be  an  erroneous  spell- 
ing of  Eleale  or  Alon.  (Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ. 
ii.  867  ;  Mansi,  vii.  137.)  [J.  de  S] 

6AUZIOLENUB(G080ELiNin),  serenteentfa 
bishop  of  Le  Mans.  After  the  death  of  his  predv 
cessor,  Herlemnndus  I.,  the  see  was  racant  several 
years,  until  count  Rothgar  forced  a  son  of  his 
own,  described  as  "  inlitteratus  et  indoctus," 
u{»on  the  unwilling  clergy.  The  metropolitan  of 
Tuurs  refused  to  consecrate,  but  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  bribed,  as  it  was  said,  performed  the 
rite.  In  743  he  obtained  from  king  Childeric  lU. 
a  charter  of  confirmation  of  pririleges  for  the 
estate  of  Ardunum,  and  another  for  the  monas- 
tery of  Anisola,  both  given  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
Ixxiviii  1147,  1150.  Gauxiolenus  was  soon 
afterwards  dethroned  by  Pippin,  and  succeeded 
by  Herlemnndus  U.  {Oesta  Pontificwn  Cenom. ; 
5Iabillon,  Vet.  Anatact.  285-287;  OalL  Christ, 
xir.  354.)  [S.  A.  B.] 
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GAYIDIUS  (1).    Sulpidtts  Serems  (Cftrw^ 
lib.  ii.  41)  records  that  he  had  ftvqoently  htmri 
Gavidius,  whom  he  calls  episcopum   noatruni* 
telling  how  the  Gallic  bishops  had  refused  the 
imperial  maintenance  at  the  oonncil  of  Ariminnm 
while  three  British  bishops    were  obliged   hy 
poverty  to  accept  it:  a  &ct  whidi   GaTxltiia 
thought     derogatory    to    the   Britons,     whil« 
Snlpicins  Severns  thought  it  much    to   thrir 
credit.    This  Gavidius  may  have  been  the  fifth 
bishop  of  P^gueux,  since  Sulpidus  speaks  of  klzn 
as  a  bishop  of  his  own  province,  and  there  is  no 
other  diocese  there  to  which  he  can  be  easO  j 
assigned.  (GalL  Christ,  a.  1448.)        [B.  T.  &] 

GAVlDlUB.  The  name  occurs  among  tii€ 
sobscriptions  to  the  council  of  Arimtnnm,  359. 
His  see  is  not  given,  but  it  was  probably  Nar- 
bonne.    (GalL  Christ,  vi.  6.)  [B.  T.  S.] 

GAVIENU8,  forty-second  bisiMp  of  Tonra, 
succeeding  Ostaldus,  and  followed  by  £rliii^QSw 
His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  old  catalogues, 
and  the  onlv  authority  for  his  existence  m  the 
mention  of  him  as  one  of  those  present  at  the 
Lateran  Council,  A.D.  769.  (Mansi,  xii.  715 ;  GaiL 
Christ,  xiv.  33.)  [S.  A  B.} 

GAVINIA,  abbess  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gavinus  and  St.  Luxurius  in  Sardinia,  aceordinf 
to  Gregory  the  Cheat,  who  writes  abont  her  to 
Januarius  bishop  of  Cagliari.  {Epist.  lib.  It. 
indict,  ii.  ep.  7 ;  Migne,  Ixxvii.  946.) 

[A  H.  D.  A.3 

GAViMXUB,  martyr.    [Gabxhius  (2).] 

GAYINUS  (IX  Donatist  bishop  of  Tegesela,  a 
small  town  of  Numidia,  present  at  Garth.  Conf 
A.D.  411.  (ifoA.  Vet.  Von.  pp.  421,  439,  ed. 
Oberthiir.)  [H.  W.  PJ 

GAVINXJS  (S)  (GABinnTB,  GaBiKinX  biskop 
of  Calahorra  fh>m  a.d.  633.  Snbscribei  the 
fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  covncUs  of  Toledo,  ia 
A.D.  633,  638,  653.  (Mansi,  x.  642  a.  1222  a; 
Aguine-Catalani,  ill.  385,  413,  448 ;  E^  Sagr. 
xxxiiL  158.)  PL  A  W.] 

GAWAIKB.     [GWALOHMAI.] 

GAWEN,  Welsh  saint.    [Goteih.] 

GATBOmUS.    [GAiBa] 

GEANBEBHT  (Kemble,  Cod.  Dip.  No.  144^ 
A.D.  781X  archbishop.    [Jaenbert.j     [C  H.] 

GEBAUDUSorGEBAYULTUS.  [OxbuI/- 

DU8.] 

GEBMUND,  the  eighth  bishop  of  Rochester 
(if.  if.  S.  61 6>  He  was  appointed  by  Theodore 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  succeed  Coichdm, 
who  had  deserted  his  see  (Bede,  H.  £.  iv. 
12),  soon  after  the  year  676,  probably  about 
678.  The  length  of  his  episcopate  is  uncertain ; 
and  it  has  been  argued  that  the  date  693,  to 
which  his  death  is  referred  by  the  Anglo-Saxoo 
Chronicle  {M.  ff.  B.  323),  is  the  probable  date, 
inasmuch  as  if  he  had  survived  archbidiop 
Theodore,  Berhtwald,  the  succeeding  archbishop, 
need  not  have  gone  abroad  for  consecratifMi 
(Smith,  note  on  Bede,  H.  ^.  v.  8 ;  Wharton,  Am^. 
Sac.  i.  330).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
charter  of  ORhere,  the  under  king  of  the  Hwiecd^ 
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iUM  Iff  both  Berhtwald  mod  Gebmimd,  and 
^Mdk^  thingh  tctrerlj  to  be  refemd  to  a  later 
kt  tkn  693»  wonld  prore  that  Oebmond  was 
itn  after  Berhtwald'i  eonsecration  (Kemble, 
C  D,  S6>  Bat  a  more  oondiuiTe  proof  it 
■ppbd  ^  the  £u:t  that  Gebmnnd  (Gybmnnd) 
lii^  part  m  the  legislation  of  king  Wihtred,  at 
it  witeaagemot  of  Berghamstede  (Berated  near 
liaistM«)  in  the  6fih  year  of  that  king.  As 
Vitnfi  sole  reign  began  in  690  or  691,  and  as 
«  b  called  the  fifth  year  of  it  in  a  Rochester 
i^rtcrtttflsted  by  Oebmnnd  (K.  C.  2>.  39),  it  is 
fntabk  that  Gebmnnd  lired  at  least  until  696. 
Ti  Bsj  then  infer  that  the  Canterbury  MS.  of  the 
Oknoklc,  on  which  only  the  date  693  depends, 
mi  tht  date  to  a  misunderstanding  of  Bede*s 
vtnh  ai  to  the  connecration  of  Tobias  the  next 
b^)  bv  Berhtwald.  [T0BIA8.]  See  fiaddan 
mi  Stobbs,  iii  233,  241.  [S.] 

GEDALinS,  bishop  of  Hotpitia  in  Numidia, 
kwbcd  by  Himneric,  A-D.  484.  (Victor  Vit 
JMd.  57;  Moroelli,  Afr.  Ckrid.  L  188.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

GIDEON,  8T.,  thirty-eerenth  bishoo  of 
BeoBcoo,  racceeding  Herraens  and  followed  by 
ftRaraiTif,  abont  the  close  of  the  8th  century. 
Tbn  u  extant  a  royal  diploma  giren  by  a  king 
Mo,  to  compose  a  quarrel  that  had  arisen 
Wt*c«n  Gedeon  and  Rigbertus  abbat  of  St. 
Ora  (Eogendi)  in  the  Jura,  as  to  the  posses- 
iia  of  a  cell  in  which  St.  Lupicinus  was  buried. 
Cfnthe  report  of  Docto  abbat  of  Luxeuil  and 
Cisit  Adelard,  who  had  been  commissioned  to 
twtigate  the  matter,  the  property  was 
i4«i(ed  to  the  abbat.  It  has  been  donbted 
mer  the  author  was  Charles  the  Great,  in 
•M  cue  the  date  of  the  instrument  is  ▲.!>. 
^w  Charles  the  Bald,  in  which  case  it  would 
^  iA  862.  Mnbillon,  after  first  assigning  it 
ktit  fermer  date,  finally  decided  for  the  latter 
Mndl  sa.  790,  n.  i  tom.  iL  294),  and  the 
«^  of  the  ChUUa  CArittiana  (ir.  instr.  3) 
fttt  it  vith  that  date,  but  their  successors  (xr. 
^  iddace  reasons  for  adopting  the  earlier  year, 
^  it  Nexns  that  the  position  of  Gedeon  in  the 
*^  of  the  Besanvon  church  supports  their 
^(■tatioo.  Mention,  moreorer,  is  made  of  him 
a  I  cbazter  of  Lothair,  giren  in  869  as  one  of 
^  predeccsMrs  of  Arduinus,  the  archbishop 
>a  sttiBg  {GaO.  Chritt.  xr.  instr.  4).  The 
I  *^  poiition  ia  assigned  to  him  in  the  SerieM 
^iiDoponmof  Gams5>-514).  [S.  A.  B.] 

^UDUB,  or  Gedulub,  Donatist  bishop 
'  i^tica,  preient  at  Carth.  Conf.  ▲.D.  411. 
^  1^«(.  Ami.  pp.  128, 187,  ed.  Oberthnr.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

OEFEI,  clerical  witness  to  a  grant  to  bishop 
vt^elitof  Uandaff,  late  in  the  7th  or  early  in 
^^  centarr.    (LOk  Landav.  by  Reea,  421, 

^)  [J.  G.] 

^^lA,  of  Inis  Geghe,  is  mentioned  in  VUa 
*j^naam'  smong  those  who  came  to  salute  St. 
r"^  when  he  risited  Ireland,  but  seems  to 
•*<Wwi«t  unknown.  (Colg.  Acta  SS,  337, 
H34«,i.w,Ma  IV.  2%attm.  463,  c.  55.) 

[J.  G.] 

I^^^BEBOA,  ST.  (SaooBEBOA,  Caeciua, 
idtL^  *<cond  abbess  of  the  double  monastery 
[*wkeid,  afterwards  Remiremont  or  Romberg, 
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founded  cir.  A.o.  620  by  St.  Amatus  and  St. 
Romaric  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Habend  in  the 
Yoagea,  near  the  Moselle,  but  rebuilt  after  its 
destruction  by  Huns,  by  the  emperor  Louis  III. 
in  the  10th  century,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
on  the  other  side  of  the  riyer,  giving  birth  to 
the  town  of  Remiremont.  She  suc^eded  St. 
Macteflede  the  first  abbess,  perhaps  A.D.  626, 
and  she  was  still  abbess  in  653,  when  tiie  life  of 
St.  Romaric  the  second  abbat  and  her  contem- 
porary was  addressed  to  her.  Her  successor, 
St.  Tecta  or  Gertrude,  was  presiding  in  670 
(Mabillon,  Acta  8S.  0.  8.  B,  saec  ii.  670,  ed. 
1669).  This  is  all  that  can  be  gathered  from 
the  contemporary  lires.  Tradition  adds  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  St.  .Romaric,  and  thafc  he 
built  his  nunnery  for  her  and  her  sister  Adxai- 
trude,  that  she  changed  her  name  from  Gegoberga 
to  Caedlia  on  becoming  a  nun,  and  that  she  waa 
called  Clara  after  her  death  on  account  of  the 
many  cures  performed  at  her  tomb,  particularly 
of  blindness  and  diseases  of  the  eye  (Sollerius  in 
Boll.  Acta  88. 12  Aug.  ii.  732).  Saussaye  {Mart. 
QaUic,  p.  1221)  and  other  later  writers  s^  that 
she  was  blind.  [A.  B.  C.  D.] 

6EILA,  brother  of  SuinthUa.    [Gaila  (S).] 

GEINTEK  (Gemthehwus,  Gentehhus), 
priest  of  Tirguaire,  commemorated  Sept.  2 
{Mart  Doneg.)i  identified  by  Colgan  (Tr. 
Tharnn.  143,  c  102, 180,  n.  >*•,  267  a)  with  Gem- 
thennus  of  Each-ainech,  who  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Erinus  as  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick  and  teacher 
in  Magh-Luirg,  Connaught.  [J.  G.] 

GELASIA,  a  rirgin  eminent  for  her  piety, 
praised  by  Palladius  u>r  nerer  letting  the  sun  go 
down  upon  her  wrath  either  against  her  domestics 
or  any  other  person.  (Pallad.  Etst,  Lmuiao,  c. 
146,  p.  1048.)  [E.  v.] 

6ELA8INUS,  martyr  at  Heliopolis  in 
Phoenicia,  A.D.  297.  He  was  acting  as 
*'secundus  mimus"  (Horat  lib.  i.  ep.  18)  in 
a  theatre  full  of  people.  Proceeding  to  mock 
the  most  solemn  Christian  rites,  his  fellow 
actors  flung  him  into  a  bath  and  baptized  him. 
Coming  forth  clad  in  white,  Gelasinns  said,  no 
longer,  however,  in  mockery,  *«  I  am  a  Christian, 
for  I  hare  seen  in  the  bath  an  awful  and 
majestic  spectacle,  and  for  Christ's  sake  I  am 
ready  to  die."  The  people  thereupon  took  and 
stoned  him,  the  magistrate  terminating  his  suf- 
ferings by  beheading  him.  Theodoret  in  Ser,  8 
de  Martyribm  refers  to  such  sudden  conversions 
of  actors  as  having  occurred  more  than  once. 
[GENE8IU&]  Chron.  Poached,  sub  ann.  269,  i.e. 
A.O.  297.  He  was  commemorated  by  the  Greeks 
on  Feb.  27.    (Boll.  Acta  88,  Feb.  iii.  675.) 

[Q,  T.  S.1 

6ELABIUS,  Sept.  29.    [Gbnesius  (10).] 

6ELASIUS  (1)  I.,  bUhop  of  Rome  after  Felix 
III.  (or  II.)  from  March  492  to  November  496, 
during  about  four  years  and  a  half.  At  the 
time  of  his  accession  the  schism  between  the 
Western  and  Eastern  churches,  which  had  be^an 
under  his  predecessor,  had  lasted  more  than  oeven 
years.  Its  occasion  had  been  the  excommunica- 
tion by  pope  Felix  of  Acacius,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  for  supporting  and  communica- 
ting with  Peter  Mongns,  the  once  monophy^ite 
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patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  had,  howerer,  satis- 
fied Acacias  by  subscribing  the  Henoticon,  and 
afterwards  the  Nioene  creed.  There  had  been 
other  grounds  of  complaint  against  Acadus, 
notably  hif  disregard  of  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  see ;  but  the  above  had  been  the  original 
cause  of  quarrel.    (See  Felix  HI.,  Acaciub.) 

Acacias  being  now  dead,  the  subject  of  dispute 
was  reduced  to  the  retention  of  his  name  in  the 
diptychs  of  the  Eastern  church.     Felix  had  de- 
manded its  erasure  as  a  condition  of  intercom- 
munion with  his  successors.      But    they   had 
refused  to  comply.    The  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople was  now  Euphemius,  the  emperor  was 
Anastasius.     On  his  accession  Qelasius  wrote  a 
respectful  letter  of  saluUtion  to  the  emperor,  as 
appears  from  an  allusion  to  it  in  an  extant  letter 
from  Qelasius  to  one  Faustus,  of  which  here- 
after.   It  appears  also  from  this  same  letter  that 
the  emperor  did  not  reply.    To  Euphemius  the 
patriarch  the  new  pope  did  not  write,  as  was 
usual,  to  inform  him  of  his  accession.    Euphe- 
mius, howerer,  wrote  twice  to  Qelasius,    the 
second  letter  being  sent,  when  no  notice  had 
been  taken  of  the  first,  by  a  deacon  called  Sin- 
clitius,  to  Rome.    These  facts,  and  the  purjport 
of  what  Euphemius  wrote,  are  gathered  from 
the  extant  letter  which  Qelasius  now  wrote  in 
reply.     Euphemius  had  complained,  it  seems,  of 
having  received  no  communication  from  the  new 
pope ;  he  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  churches,  and  a  hope  that 
Gehisius,  whom  he  complimented  as  ^  not  needing 
to  be  Uught,**  and  as   **  intending  all  things 
necessary  for  the  unity  of  the  ecclesiastical  body," 
would  through  condescension  and  a  spirit  of 
charity  be  able  to  restore  concord.    He  had  re- 
minded him  of  the  condescension  of  Christ.     He 
had  insisted  that  Acacius  himself  had  been  no 
heretic,  and  that  before  he  communicated  with 
Peter  Mongus  the  latter  had  been  purged  of 
heresy.    He  had  asked  by  what  synodioftl  au- 
thority Acadus  had  ever  been  condemned.    He 
had  further  alleged  that  the  people  of  Constan- 
tinople would  never  allow  his  name  to  be  erased, 
but  had  suggested  that  the  pope  might  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople  to  treat  with  them  on  the 
subject.  Qelasius,  in  his  reply,  couched  in  a  tone 
of  imperious  humility,  utterly  refuses  anv  com- 
promise. He  speaks  of  the  custom  of  the  bishops  of 
the  apostolic  see  notifying  their  elevation  to  infe- 
rior bishops  as  a  condescension  rather  than  an  obli- 
gation, and  one  certainly  not  due  to  such  as  chose 
to  fast  in  their  lot  with  heretics.    He  treats 
with  contempt  the  plea  of  the  determined  atti- 
tude of   the    people  of  Constantinople.     The 
shepherd  ought,  he  says,  to  lead  the  flock,  not 
the   flock  control  the  shepherd.    The  idea  of 
himself  sending  to  treat  with  them  was  out  of 
the  question,  as  if  they  would  listen  to  him, 
towards  whom  they  shewed  themselves  but  ill- 
disposed,  when  their  own  bishop  confessed  his 
inability  to  influence  them.    As  to  the  original 
cause  of  dispute,  Chalcedon  had  condemned  the 
heresy   held  by  Peter  Mongus,  and  by  impli- 
cation him ;    he  had  not   been  absolved,  and 
Acadus  had  communicated  with  him.    Acacius 
had  therefore  been  rightly  excommunicated,  and 
those  who  retained  his  name  in  their  diptychs 
were  associated  in  his  condemnation.     But  the 
main  gist  of  the  letter  is  to  assert  in  no  measured 
ierms  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
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the  necessity  of  submitting  to  H.    ^We  skA 
come,*'    he    condudes,    **  brother    Eaphemiaay 
without  doubt  we  shall  come  to  thst  tremeadoiu 
tribunal  of  Christ,  with  those  standing  round  by 
whom  the  faith  has  been  defended.  There  it  wiU 
be  proved  whether  the  glorious  conftsaion  of  St. 
Peter  has  left  anything  ^ort  for  the  salvaUoa  of 
those  who  were  given  him  to  rule,  or  whether 
there  has  been  rebellions  and  pemidons  obctinacy 
in  those  who  were  unwilling  to  obey  him.' 
The  next  year  (493)  Theodoric,  the  new 
gothic  king  of  Italy,  having  sent  an  embassy, 
headed  by  two  Romans,  Faustus  and  Irenaeas,  to 
Constantinople,  Qdasius  took  the  opportunity  ol 
writing  a  long  letter  to  the  Eastern  biahopa.  Its 
main  drift  was  to  justify  the  exoommuaicatioo 
of  Acadus  by  asserting  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
powers  in  absolving  Peter  Mongus  without  the 
authority  of  the  i^man  see,  anid  that  Uxr  his 
own  condemnation  by  pope  Felix  there  had  beta 
no  need  (as  was  alleged  to  be  the  case)  of  the 
convention  of  a  new  synod.    He  complains  also 
in  the  same  letter  of  the  expulsion  of  certain 
Catholic  bishops  in  the   East  from  their  sees. 
Faustus,  one  of  the  ambassadors  of  Theodoric 
through  whom  this  letter  had  been  sent,  replied 
in   behalf   of  the  Eastern    bishops.      Gelasiua 
answered  him  in  the  letter  addrened  to  him,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.    It  b  a  long  jus- 
tiflcation  of  his  position  with  regard  to  Acadus, 
and  of  the  supreme  authority  claimed  by  hun 
for  the  Roman  see.     In  reply  to  the  aascrtioa 
that  what  had  been  done  by  Rome  was  contrary 
to  the  canons  of  the  church,  he  deigns  in  some 
parts  of  his  letter  to  rest  his  case  on  canonical 
authority,  saying  (as  before)  that  the  council  oi 
Chalcedon  had  virtually  condemned  Acadua,  and 
adding  that  in  excluding  him  from  communioB 
the  bishop  of  Rome  had  only  done  what  any 
other  bishop  might  have  done;  also  that  the 
canons  of  the  diurch  (referring  doubtless  to 
those  of  Sardica,  which  were  quoted  by  the 
popes  as  Nicene)  nve  supreme  jurisdictioo  to 
the  see  of  Rome.    But  in  other  parte  be  plainly 
asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  apostolic  see  over 
the  whole  church  as  due  to  the  original  commis- 
sion of  Christ  to  St.  Peter,  and  as  buaving  always 
existed  prior  to,  and  independent  of^  all  synods 
and  canons.     He  speaks    of   *'the  apostolical 
judgment,  which  both  the  vdce  of  Christ  and 
the  tradition  of  the  elders  and  the  authority  of 
canons  had  supported,  that  it  should  itself  always 
determine  questions  throughout  the  church." 
With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  Acadus  being 
absolved  now,  having  died  excommunicate,  he 
says  that  Christ  Himself,  who  raised  the  dad. 
Is  never  said  to  have  absolved  those  who  died  in 
error,  and  that  even  to  St.  Peter  it  was  on  earth 
only  that  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  had 
been  given,  not  beyond  the  grave.     An  addreei 
in  sudi  a  tone  was  not  calculated  to  condliate. 
The  result  was  that  the  name  of  Geladus  himself 
was  now  removed  from  the  diptycha  of  tbe  Con- 
stantinopolitan  church. 

After  the  return  of  Faustus  and  Irenaeus  to 
Rome,  Qelasius  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  em- 
peror, in  which  his  position  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  Acadus  is  again  justified,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  resting  on  canons  as  well  as 
original  prerogative,  is  again  insisted  on,  while 
the  emperor  is  exhorted  to  use  his  temporal 
I  power  to  control  his  people  in  spiritual  as  wdf 
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feRBJiM  Bftttert.  Thb  letter  is  noteworthy 
u  oMtuniBf  a  dittinct  expression  of  the  view 
tts  bf  Gtbsiiu  of  the  relations  to  each  other 
4  tie  ecdestastical  and  dril  jurisdictions. 
fail  u  regards  as  separate  and  supreme  in  its 
an  sphere.  As  in  secular  things  priests  are 
hoi  to  obey  princes,  so  in  spiritual  things  all 
Ik  &thf(il,  including  princes,  ought  to  submit 
tier  k«srts  to  priests ;  and,  if  to  priests  gene- 
ftlr,  noch  more  to  the  prelate  of  that  see 
ilick  crei  supreme  Dirinitj  has  willed  should 
k«T«all  priests,  and  to  which  the  subsequent 
petT  of  the  general  church  has  perpetually 
wsiM  nch  pre-eminence.  Gelasius  also  wrote 
•Uteanse  subjects  to  the  bishops  of  Tarious 
MSMiy  including  those  of  East  Illrricum  and 
oiiuis.  In  his  address  to  the  last  he  enlarges 
■  ittbdng  the  function  of  the  Roman  see,  not 
wtf  to  eany  out  the  decisions  of  synods,  but 
Ra  to  gire  to  sudi  decisions  their  whole  autho- 
iftr.  K&y,  the  purpose  of  synods  is  spoken  of 
a  hang  simply  to  express  the  assent  of  the 
icck  at  lai^  to  what  the  pope  had  already 
^Kreed,  sad  what  was  therefore  already  binding. 
Ibk njB  had  been  the  caie  in  the  instance  of 
fit  eoeidl  of  Cbalcedon.  Further,  instances  are 
^^  of  popes  haying  on  their  own  mere 
■t^ri^  reversed  the  decisions  of  ^nods,  ab- 
■ired  tboM  whom  synods  had  condemned,  and 
Mdmscd  those  whom  synods  had  absolved. 
cm$  of  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom  are 
M  examples  of  the  exercise  of  such  power, 
asy  claim  of  Constantinople  (contemptu- 
^oken  of  as  in  the  diocese  of  Heraclea)  to 
oaspc  from  the  judgment  of  *'  the  first  see  " 
pit  aiide  as  absurd,  since  ^  the  power  of  a 
paiv  kingdom  is  one  thing,  the  distribution  of 
Eiaiasiical  dignities  another." 
htke  year  495  Gelasius  conrened  a  synod  of 
'-ox  biahops  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
and  restoring  to  his  see  Misenus  of 
one  of  the  bishops  sent  by  pope  Felix 
l^stttaitinople  in  the  affiur  of  Acacius,  who 
^  tkcB  woo  orer,  and  in  consequence  ex- 
Before  receiring  absolution  this 
vas  required  to  make  a  declaration 
the  synod  that  he  ^  condemned,  snathe- 
abhorred,  and  for  erer  execrated  Dios- 
Aehiros,  Peter  Mongus,  Peter  FuUo, 
aad  sll  their  successors,  accomplices, 
sad  all    who   communicated    with 

JW  death  of  CSelasius  in  the  November  of  the 

kg  year  (496)  prevented  any  further  steps 

^  aospiees  with  respect  to  the  great 

which  the  attitude  assumed  by  him  had 

^  lot  tended  to  heal. 

» idditioB  to  his  extant  letters  on  the  subject, 

^'  «f  which  have  been  quoted,  there  is  a 

B  treatise  of  his  called  Tomtu  de  anath&- 

v^  tmailo.    It  refers  in  the  first  place  to 

[*»ttaoiiofthe  council  of  Chalcedon,  giving 

[T^^*^  anthority  to  the  see  of  Constan- 

1^1^  of  which  pope  Leo  had  disapproved, 

^  ferth  that  the  net  of  this  council  baring 

'"Bething  wrongly  did  not  impair  the  vali- 

•f  what  H  had  rightly  done,  and  that  the 

'  sf  the  see  of  Rome  was  the  sole  test  of 

*v  right    It  passes  next  to  the  subject 

td  to  h  its  title,  the  circumstance  of  pope 

EM'  >>  kis  eondemnation  of  Acacius,  having 

ymi  hia  with  as  irrtrocable  anathema.    This, 
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it  is  argued,  could  not  be  taken  to  imply  that 
the  same  power  that  had  imposed  the  anathema 
could  not  have  removed  it  on  the  repentance  oi 
the  person  so  bound ;  for  that  Arians  and  other 
heretics  who  had  undoubtedly  been  involved  in 
the  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
in  fact,  on  their  repentance,  been  reconciled  to 
the  church.  The  irrevolability,  then,  of  the 
sentence  against  Acacius  had  referred  to  his 
heresy  if  persisted  in,  not  to  his  person,  had  he 
renounced  his  heresy.  But  it  was  true  the  sen- 
tence had  become  utterly  irrevocable  now,  since 
Acacius  had  died  impenitent.  The  intention  ot 
the  argument  seems  to  be  both  to  explain  away 
the  apparent  limitation  of  the  absolring  power 
of  Rome  which  the  terms  of  the  sentence  by 
Felix  had  implied,  and  also  to  justify  the  now 
perpetual  and  irrevocable  exclusion  of  the  name 
of  Acacius  from  the  diptychs  of  the  church. 
The  tract  contains  further  statements  and  argu- 
ments as  to  Rome  alone  baring  been  competent 
to  reconcile  Peter  Mongus  or  to  absolve  Acacius, 
and  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  the  emperor 
having  had  power  in  the  latter  case  without  the 
leave  of  Rome,  the  same  distinction  between  the 
spheres  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  dril  jurisdic- 
tions is  drawn  that  was  set  forth  (as  above 
shewn)  in  the  letter  to  the  emperor.  In  this 
instance  Melchixedek  is  referred  to  as  baring  in  old 
times  been  both  priest  and  king ;  the  deril,  it  is 
said,  in  imitation  of  him,  had  induced  the  em- 
perors to  assume  the  supreme  pontificate;  but 
since  Christianity  had  revealed  the  truth  to  the 
world,  the  union  of  the  two  powers  had  ceased 
to  be  lawful :  Christ,  in  consideration  of  human 
frailty,  had  now  for  ever  separated  them,  learing 
the  emperors  dependent  on  the  pontitis  for  their 
everlasting  salvation,  the  pontiffs  on  the  em- 
perors for  the  administration  of  all  temporal 
affairs.  Milman  {Lot  ChrisHaniUy)  remarks  on 
the  contrast  between  the  interpretation  of  the 
type  of  Melchixedek  and  that  given  in  the  13th 
century  by  pope  Innocent  IV.,  who  takes  Mel- 
chixedek as  prefiguring  the  union  in  the  pope  oi 
the  sacerdotal  and  royal  powers. 

There  are  two  other  works  attributed  to  Gela- 
sius in  which  riews  are  expressed  not  easily 
reconciled  with  those  since  endorsed  by  his  suc- 
cessors. One  of  these  is  a  tract,  the  authenticity 
of  which  has  not  been  questioned,  against  the 
Manicheans  at  Rome,  in  which  the  practice, 
adopted  by  that  sect,  of  communion  in  one  kind 
is  strongly  condemned.  His  words  are,  "  We 
find  that  some,  taking  only  the  portion  of  the 
sacred  body,  abstain  from  the  cup  of  the  sacred 
blood.  Let  these  (since  I  know  not  by  what 
superstition  they  are  actuated)  either  receive  the 
entire  sacraments  or  be  debarred  from  them  al- 
together; because  a  dirision  of  one  and  tha 
same  mystery  cannot  take  place  without  great 
sacrilege."  Baronius  evades  the  obriously  general 
application  of  these  concluding  words  by  saying 
that  they  refer  only  to  the  Manicheans,  who,  in 
order  to  avoid  suspicion  of  heresy,  communicated 
writh  Catholics,  but,  in  accordance  with  their 
own  principles,  in  one  kind  only.  Hence,  he 
argues,  the  condemnation  is  of  their  doing  so 
with  this  intent,  not  of  the  thing  itself;  and 
thus  that  the  expression  *'  without  great  sacri- 
lege" means  **  without  taint  of  suspicion  of 
most  wicked  heresy."  And  this  interpretation 
I  he  says  is  germane  to  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
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It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so  to  that  of  the 
language  used. 

The  other  passage  abore  referred  to  occurs  in 
a  treatise,  de  duabus  Naturia^  against  the  Eaty- 
chians  and  Nestorians.  Arguing  against  the 
£atychian  position  that  the  union  of  the  human 
and  divine  natures  in  Christ  implies  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  human  ittto  the  divine,  the  writer 
adduces  the  Eucharist  as  the  image,  similitude, 
and  representation  of  the  same  mystery,  the  point 
being  that  as,  after  consecration,  the  natural  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine  remains  unchanged,  so 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  remained  unchanged 
notwithstanding  its  union  with  divinity.  His 
words  are :  ^  The  sacraments  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  which  we  take  are  a  divine  thing,  in- 
asmuch as  through  them  we  are  made  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature;  and  yet  the  substance  or 
nature  of  bread  and  wine  ceases  not  to  be.  And 
certainly  an  image  and  similitude  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  celebrated  in  the  act  of  the 
mysteries.  It  is  then  plainly  enough  shewn  to 
us  that  the  same  thing  is  to  be  thought  of  in 
our  Lord  Christ  Himself  that  we  profess,  cele- 
brate, and  take  in  His  image ;  and  as  they  (ue, 
the  elements)  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
pass  into  this  substance,  namely  a  divine  one,  yet 
remain  in  the  propriety  of  thar  own  nature,  so 
is  that  principal  mystery  itself,  the  essence  and 
virtue  of  which  they  represent  to  us."  This 
language,  both  in  its  own  import  and  in  regard 
to  its  mevancy  to  the  argument  against  Euty-. 
chianism,  seeming  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  Baronius  meets  the  diffi- 
culty, first  by  disputing  the  authorship  of  the 
treatise  in  which  it  occurs,  and  secondly  by  ex- 
plaining it  away.  On  the  first  of  these  heads  it  is 
argued  that  the  Liber  PontifiocUit  speaks  of  Oela- 
sius  having  written  five  books  against  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches,  and  that  Gennadius  (Script,  E00U9, 
c  94)  describes  his  work  on  this  subject  as 
^  Grande  et  praeclarum  volumen,"  whereas  the 
treatise  in  which  the  words  above  quoted  occur 
is  a  short  one,  in  one  book  only,  and  therefore 
wrongly  identified  with  the  work  by  Gelasius ; 
that  the  treatise  in  question  quotes  many  Greek 
authorities,  but  only  two  Latin  ones,  vis.  Am- 
brose and  Damasus,  which  was  unlikely  to  have 
been  the  case  had  the  pope  been  its  author ;  and 
that  it  praises  the  writings  of  Ensebius  of 
Caesarea,  an  author  whom  the  pope  Gelasius,  in 
one  of  the  documents  attributed  to  him,  rejects. 
Hence  Baronius,  followed  by  Bellannine  and 
others,  attributes  the  probable  authorship  of  the 
treatise  before  us,  not  to  the  pope  Gelasius,  but 
to  another  Gelasius,  sf  Cyxicus,  in  the  same  age. 
The  last  of  these  arguments  b  worthless,  inas- 
much as  the  Decretum  de  IQrrii  recipiemii$y 
alluded  to  as  rejecting  Ensebius,  b  now  generaUy 
concluded  on  good  grounds  to  be  later  than  the 
time  of  Gela^ns.  Nor  is  the  untrustworthy 
authority  of  the  Liber  P<mUf.  of  much  weight, 
or  the  expression  of  Gennadius,  '*grande  et 
praeclarum,*'  inconsistent  with  the  considerable 
treatise  in  question  being  the  work  intended, 
found  as  it  is  in  all  old  manuscripts  among  the 
writings  assigned  to  pope  Gelasius,  and  referred 
to  as  his,  and  even  distinctly  quoted,  by  St. 
Fulgentius,  his  contemporary  (St.  Fulgentius 
Ep.  ad  Ferrctndunif  c  xix.).  Dupin  on  such 
grounds  strongly  maintains  the  pope's  author- 
ship against  Baron  us,  and  alleges  further  the 
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internal    evidence    of    stvle    {DwpiD^  SamBclk 
Biblioth,  second  part  of  5tn  century). 

But  Baronius,  as  has  been  said,  eodcavours 
also  to  explain  the  language  of  the  treatise,  by 
whomever  written,  to  be  consistent  witli  traacab- 
stantiation.  The  drift  of  his  explaaatioB  is  that 
in  every  similitude  there  is  some  dissimilarity, 
that  in  a  work  of  this  kind  the  exact  and  proper 
meaning  of  words  need  not  be  pressed  as  long  as 
the  general  sense  intended  can  be  gathoed,  and 
that  in  this  case  the  writer,  in  spMkiag  of  the 
substance  of  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist,  reaUj 
meant  their  accidents.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  iff  on  the  one  hand,  the  anthoritativelj 
enunciated  views  of  Gelasius  on  the  relatiotts 
between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  00 
communion  in  one  kind,  and  on  transobstaatia- 
tion,  are  inconsutent  with  those  subsequently 
endorsed  by  Rome,  yet,  on  the  other  haad,  few, 
if  any,  of  his  successors  have  gone  beyond  him 
in  their  claims  of  supreme  and  univerMd 
authority  belonging  by  divine  institutioB  to  tl»e 
Roman  see. 

Many  letters  of  Gdasins,  with  fragmcats  o# 
others,  are  given  in  the  standard  collections,  of 
which  five  have  been  referred  to  and  quoted,  vix. 
those  to  Euphemius,  to  the  Eastern  bishops,  to 
Faustus,  to  the  emperor  Anastasius,  and  to  tho 
bishops  of  Dardania.    Among  his  other  works 
there  is  a  treatise  addressed  to  Andromarhna,  a 
senator,  against  the  celebration  of  the  heathen 
feast  of  Lupercalia.    It  appears  that  the  peopW 
were  for  reviving  this  feast,  which  the  pope  had 
suppressed,  under  the  idea  that  certain  maladiea 
then  prevalent  were  due  to  its  discontinuance. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  feast  of  Candlemaa, 
kept  on  the  same  day,  was  substituted  for  the 
heathen  celebration.    Other  treatises  of  his  have 
been  already  described.    There  is  also  one  against 
Pelagianism.    A  Decretmn  de  librit  redpiendit^ 
fixing  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  distin- 
guishing between  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers 
to  be  received  or  rejected,  and  containing  a 
strong  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
see,  appears  to  have  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  a  Roman  synod  under  him.    It  htm  signs  of  a 
later  date,  having  been  first  assigned  to  Gelasius 
by  Hincnur  of  &eims  in  the  7Ui  century.    The 
most  memorable  of  the   worlu   attributed  U 
him  is  the  Oeiaeian  SacrametUan/,  which  was 
that  in  use  till  Gregory  the  Great  revised  and 
abbreviated  it.     [See  art  Sacramertast  in 
Diet.  Chr,  Aniiq.]    A  Sacramentary  in  several 
books  found  in  the  queen  of  Sweden's  library,  and 
published  by  Thomasius  in  1680,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Gelasian  one.    Gelasius  has  been  fanoniifd, 
his  day  being  the  18th  of  November. 

The  main  authorities  for  his  life,  besides  the 
Liber  Pimtifoaiia  are  the  letters  of  himself  and 
his  contemporaries,  and  his  other  extant  writings. 

[J.B-y^ 

OELASIUS  (8),  archbishop  of  Salamis,  the 
metropolis  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  one  of  the 
Nicene  fethers,  A.D.  325  (Mansi,  iL  696).  Atha- 
nasius  {Apd,  contra  ArioH.  50,  in  M igne,  P.  9. 
XXV.  133)  mentions  a  Cyprian  bishop  Gerasius  as 
subscribing  to  the  decree  of  the  Sardican  council, 
347.  Gerasius  might  have  been  idoitified  as 
Gelasius,  but  for  the  feet  of  the  name  oocurriM 
in  the  third  place  instead  of  the  first.  In  the  life 
of  Epiphanius  his  successor  Gelasius  is  said  to 
have  attained  the  glory  of  a  ponfessor  along  wit^ 
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[^Pfepp«ft  btfhop  of  Cjtria  in  the  tame  island. 

ra  Acta  SSi  M^  m.  S9  f ;  U  Qnien,  0.  C. 
im.)  [i-i>0 

GELASIUS  (SX  third  bishop  of  Arretiom 
nm»X  c  ▲.!>.  366.  His  predecessor  wis 
ItaitM,  has  sacccssor  wis  Domitianns  or 
ftwriintts.  Gelasins  is  said  to  have  baptized 
^  whole  household  of  Andreas,  a  nobleman  of 
IrRtiiai,  numbering  6ftj-three  persons,  who 
ym  afterwards  mart  jred.  Oelasius  himself  was 
takU?  a  martrr.  (CJghelli,  Ital.  ^Sbc  L  456  ; 
QffOM,  Lt  bmm  (TliaL  zriiL  68.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

GKLASIUS  (4)  L,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
|B£.  c  367-395,  *«dUtinguished  by  the  pnrity 
^  hm  doctrine  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life.'* 
(AaodaRt.  K  £,r,S,)  He  was  the  son  of  the 
litar  of  St  Cyril  of  Jerasalem,  by  whom  he 
tmafpoaied  bishop  of  the  metropolitan  see  of 
UmnSf  c  AJX  367.  (Epiphan.  Boer,  Ixziii. 
X.)  Dsriog  the  reign  of  Valens  Caesarea  was 
ami^  by  mb  intmding  Arian  bishop,  Euzoins, 
%k  kiadoed  Gelatins  from  exercising  his  epi- 
SBpil  faactioB.  On  the  death  of  Valens  and  the 
mtmm  of  Tbeodosins  in  AJ>.  379,  Enxoins  was 
n^ellid  sod  Gelasins  resumed  the  qniet  pos- 
mim  of  hu  see  which  he  held  till  c  394. 
h  VH  dead  in  AJ>.  395,  when  Porphyrins, 
of  Gaza,  was  consecrated  by  his  successor 
He  att^ided  the  general  council  of  Con- 
ile  AJ>,  381,  when  he  tookpart  in  the 
of  Ncctarius.  (Theod.  B.  E,  t.  8; 
QmciL  iL  955.)  He  was  again  at  Con- 
nie in  AJ>.  354,  when  he  assisted  at  the 
ion  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
erected  by  Rufinus  in  the  suburb  of  the 
,fikk,ttd  took  part  in  the  council  held  Sept.  24, 
decide  the  dispute  between  Bagadius  and 
who  eacn  claimed  the  bishopric  of 
(labbe,  CondL  ii.  1 152.)  Jerome  speaks 
Wk  commendation  of  his  literary  powers,  stating 
ftitlwvas**  reported  to  hare  written  brilliantly, 
hi  to  ksTe  concealed  hU  writings."  (Z>s  Vir,  lU. 
1 140.)  Pbotius  mentions  two  works  by  Gela- 
■^  (I)  a  continuation  of  the  Eodetiattical 
f^  of  Euaebius,  undertaken  at  the  request 
ifka  mcle  Cyril,  which,  in  defiance  of  chronology, 
[itfacribes  ss  a  Greek  translation  of  Rnfinus's 
j^*«7;  sad  (2)  a  treatise  against  the  Anomoeans, 
[vkiek  be  pruses  as  being  much  superior  in  style 
htbe  history.  (Phot.  CbdL  89,  p.  209 ;  Oxi  1U2, 
1^276.)  His  writings  are  lost,  with  the  exception 
|*^^M  or  two  fragments.  Theodoret  quotes  a 
||*^e  from  a  sermon  on  the  Epiphany 
(^tniiiei,  dial  L  p.  46 ;  dial  iii.  p.  251,  ed. 
'  Utxe,  1772),  and  Leontius  of  Byzantium  gires 
I  tn  pSMsges  from  his  exposition  of  the  creed 
WWtoj).  (JnNe9t.et£utycJk,\\b.Lp,97S.) 
[Cthehs  tt  nid  to  hare  been  the  first  to  insert 
^  Mme  of  his  great  predecessor  Eusebius  on 
i  *«  fiptychs.  (Fabr.  Bibl.  Orodca,  Hh.  r.  c  24 ; 
*«Q«i«n,  Or,  Chr.  iii  561.)  [E.  V.] 

,   GELASIUS  (6)  H,  bishop  of  Ckesarea  in  Pa- 

I  *^  placed  by  Le  Quien  next  after  Irenaeos, 

*^  Wd  the  see  in  ▲.D.  453.    He  was  the  author 

*  tvo  books  Agamsi  the  Anomo^arUj  spoken  of 

I  r?  '^  commendation  by  Pbotius,  who  states 

l"A  in  lesming,  diction,  and  argumentatiTO 

ipnt  be  (u  excelled  the  other  two  writers  on 

history  of  the  same  name.    Pbotius 
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bight  y  praises  the  earnestness  and  conciseness  of 
his  style,  the  elegance  of  his  language,  and  the 
force  of  his  arguments,  but  condemns  his  pe 
dantic  abuse  of  logical  terms  such  as  a  mere 
tiro  would  adopt,  and  the  faultiness  of  his 
arrangement.  This  work  is  identified,  but  pro* 
bably  erroneously,  by  Care  and  Baronius  (ac 
ann.  496)  with  the  author  of  the  work  J>e  Ducima 
NaUttiSf  ascribed  with  greater  reason  to  pope 
Gelasins  A-D.  492-496.  (Pbotius,  Cod,  88,  89, 
102;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Qratc  lib.  r.  c  24;  Le  Quien, 
Oriena  Chritt.  UL  567.)  [E.  V.] 

GELASIUS  (6),  third  bishop  of  Poitiers. 
Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  save  that  he  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Hilary  at  Poitiers. 
(Boll  Acta  33.  26  Aug.  t.  817 ;  Oall,  Christ,  H 
1142.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

GELASIUS  (7),  bishop  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia 
Salutaris.  Theophylactns,  a  priest,  acted  as  his 
representatire  at  the  serenth  general  (second 
Nicene)  council,  a.o.  787.  (Mansi,  xiiL  148 ;  Le 
Quien,  0.  C.  L  841.)  [L.  D.] 

GELASIUS  (8>--Deo.  23.  (Martyr  in  Crete 
with  nine  others  in  the  Dedan  persecution.) 
[EvABBBTUB.]    (Btm.  M&Hoi.}  [G.  T.  S.] 

GELASIUS,  martyr.    [GBLAsnnTS.] 

GELASIUS  (9),  a  person  whom  Eustathius 
of  Sebaste  fell  in  with  in  Cilida,  and  to  whom  he 
delirered  a  statement  of  his  faith,  which  Basil 
asserts  none  but  Arius,  or  one  holding  kindred 
sentiments,  could  hare  confessed.  (Bsisil,  Epist. 
130  [196],  224  [345].)  [E.  V.] 

GELASIUS  (10),  ST.,  a  youth  of  Placentia 
(Piaoenza),  dr.  400,  commemorated  on  Feb.  4. 
The  liturgic  offices  of  the  church  of  that  dty 
record  that  he  was  of  noble  and  Christian  parents, 
and  remarkable  for  piety  from  his  earliest  years. 
It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  privileged 
to  behold  angels  in  conrerse  with  his  brother 
Opilius,  while  the  latter  was  praying  in  his 
chamber,  on  which  occasion  he  heard  a  roice 
saying,  **  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me.** 
(BoU.  Acta  33  4  Feb.  iU.  465.)  [C.  H.] 

GELASIUS  (11),  a  fnend  of  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris.  He  complains  that  his  name  has  not 
been  associated  with  any  poetical  efiiision  of 
Sidonius;  he  must  hare  something  which  he 
may  often  repeat;  he  deems  Sidonins's  page, 
when  he  indulges  the  sportire  Tein,  too  much 
stocked  with  hendecasyllabics ;  so  begging  that 
the  chattering  trochee  may  be  dropped,  ne 
would  have  the  rerses  to  run  in  trimeter 
iambics.  Sidonius  has  long  discontinued  this 
measure,  but  will  not  disappoint  his  friend. 
The  resalt  is  a  sketch  in  fifty-fire  lines  of 
trimeter  iambics  respecting  the  classic  poets, 
their  yarious  metres  and  graces.  (Sidon.  Apoll. 
Epp,  ix.  15,  Patr.  Lat.  Wiii.  655.)  In  the  suc- 
ce<Bding  letter  he  refers  to  Gelasins  as  "  yimm 
sat  benignissimum."  [C.  H.] 

GELASIUS  (12X  martyr,  commemorated  on 
Feb.  4  at  Rome  in  the  Forum  Sempronii,  with 
Aquilinus,  Geminus,  Magnus,  Donatns.  (Usuard, 
Mart.}  [C.  H.] 

GELASIUS  (18)  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  5th  century  %uthor  of  a  work  on  the 
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nistory  of  the  council  of  Nlcaea,  entitled  hj 
Photios,  TbHueruehp  r^s  wp^^s  SiWSev  iw  tmI 
rdfiois^  Tfit  Acts  of  the  First  Comdl  in  three 
books;  though,  u  Photint  remarks,  the  work 
deserrefl  the  name  of  a  History  as  much  as  of 
ActSj  ob  /AoAAor  irpoKTuehw  ff  laropiKhp  (Phot.  Cod. 
15).  Our  only  knowledge  or  the  author  is 
derived  from  his  own  statements  concerning 
hioiself.  Photius  acknowledges  his  inability  to 
determine  who  he  was,  though  he  thinks  it 
possible  that  he  may  have  been  bishop  of  Cae- 
sarea,  a  different  person,  however,  from  the  other 
bishops  of  the  same  name,  vis.  Cyril's  nephew,  and 
the  writer  of  the  work  against  the  Anomoeans. 
Le  Quien  also  places  him  among  the  bishops  of 
Caesarea,  but  with  considerable  doubt.  If  he 
did  occupy  that  see  he  must  have  died  before 
▲.D.  484,  when  Timotheus  was  the  bishop  (Le 
Quien,  Or.  Christ,  ui.  568).  But  the  idea  is  almost 
certainly  erroneous,  and  has  arisen  from  the  title 
affixed  by  some  blundering  scribe  mentioned  by 
Photius,  ascribing  the  work  to  a  bishop  of 
Caesarea.  We  learn  from  Gelasius  s  own  words 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  presbyter  of  Cyzicus, 
and  that,  while  he  was  still  residing  in  his 
father's  house,  he  fell  in  with  an  old  parchment 
volume  which  had  belonged  to  Dalmatius,  bishop 
of  Cyzicus,  and  had  got  into  his  father's  hands, 
containing  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  couadl  of  Kioaea  (rh  vewpaiyiUpa  wwra). 
This  document  not  supplying  all  the  information 
he  desired,  Gelasius  entered  upon  an  examination 
of  the  works  of  other  writers  dealing  with  the 
same  subject,  from  which  he  filled  up  the  gaps. 
He  mentions  the  work  of  an  ancient  writer  named 
John,  a  presbyter  otherwise  unknown,  as  well  as 
those  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  Rufinus,  whom 
he  calls  a  Roman  presbyter,  who  were  both  eye- 
witnesses of  the  transactions,  and  many  others. 
If  this  Rufinus  is  to  be  identified  with  Rufinus 
TyranniuB,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  Gelasius 
has  been  guilty  of  the  grave  historical  blunder 
of  making  him  present  at  a  council  held  twenty 
years  before  he  was  bom.  It  is  not,  however, 
absolutely  certain  that  some  other  person  of  the 
same  name  may  not  have  been  intended.  From 
these  and  other  sources  Gelasius  compiled  his 
history  of  the  Nicene  council.  It  is  sometimes  taken 
for  granted  by  those  who  only  know  the  work  by 
report  that  it  contains  a  complete  collection  of 
the  synodal  acts  of  the  counciL  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  col- 
lection, or  of  anyone  having  seen  or  used  it. 
Athanasius  had  none  such  to  refer  to  (cf. 
Athanas.  de  Decret.  Syn,  Nic.  1.  2),  and  cer- 
tainly we  do  not  possess  it  in  Gelasius  (cf.  Hefele, 
//i8t,"fCuuncif8,  Engl.  tr.  263,  264).  From  the 
work  itself  we  learn  that  the  place  of  its  com- 
position was  Bithynia,  and  that  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  this  cDuncil  and 
its  decrees  had  been  of  great  use  to  Gelasius  in 
confuting  the  Eutychians  in  that  province  during 
the  ascendancy  they  gained  under  the  usurper 
Basiliscus,  475-477,  when  they  were  appealing  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Nicene  fathers  as  favouring 
their  views.  This  led  him  to  the  completion  and 
publication  of  his  historical  collections,  by  which 
alone  he  is  known  to  us.  If  this  work  had 
answered  in  any  respect  to  its  pretensions  it 
ATOuld  have  been  of  immense  value.  But  either 
the  original  document  must  have  been  most 
ontmstworthy,  belonging  rather  to  the  domain 
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of  fiction  than  fact,  or  Gelasius  himself  muT 
have  so  overlaid  it  with  the  inventions  of  his 
own  imagination,  that  as  an  historical  antboriiy 
it  is  almost  worthless.  The  prolix  disputataona 
and  lengthy  orations,  of  which  it  is  full,  aa  Care 
has  justly  remarked,  are  evidently  the  wrxtcr'a 
own  composition.  Dupin's  verdict  is  still  more 
severe.  He  calls  Gelasius  ^'a  sorry  compiler, 
who  gathered  all  he  met  with  relsiting  to  hia 
subject,  both  bad  and  good,  without  eiamintng 
whether  it  was  true  or  fidse."  His  work  is 
little  more  than  a  compilation  from  the 
ecclesiastical  histories  of  Eusebiua,  Socrates^ 
Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  to  which  he  has  added 
little  but  what  is  very  doubtful  or  manifestly 
untrue.  *' There  is  neither  order  in  his  narra- 
tive, nor  exactness  in  his  obaervationa,  nor  ele- 
gance in  his  language,  nor  judgment  in  his 
selection  of  facts,  nor  good  sense  in  his  judg- 
ments." As  instances  of  his  untrustworthineas 
we  may  mention  that  he  states  that  the  council 
was  summoned  by  pope  Sylvester,  and  that 
Hodus  of  Cordova  presided  as  his  delegate,  and 
devotes  many  chairs  (lib.  iL  c  11-24)  to  dis- 
putations on  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  had  not  at  the  time  become  subject  of 
controversy  at  all.  Natalia  Alexander  also  con- 
demns the  work  as  being  *^  levissimi  poDderis," 
except  when  confirmed  by  other  authorities,  and 
says  of  it  "  scatet  erroribus "  (EocL  Hi$L  saec 
iv.  dissert.  13).  The  style,  according  to  Photius^ 
is  characterized  by  poverty  and  meannesa.  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  books,  r^  trvrrirf 
fjutra.  The  first  book,  which  deals  with  crnl 
history,  contains  the  life  of  Constantino  until  his 
victory  over  Lidnius,  in  eleven  chapters.  Tht 
second  book,  in  thirty-dx  chapters,  comprehexMls 
the  history  of  the  coundl,  embellished  with 
imaginary  speeches,  and  discusdons  between  the 
bishops  and  heathen  philosophers  that  can  never 
have  taken  place.  His  statement  that  Anus 
took  these  philosophers  with  him  to  help  him  in 
his  disputations  with  the  orthodox  party  wants 
all  probability  (Gelas.  ii.  12).  The  prolix 
narrative  of  the  debates  between  Phaedo, 
a  heathen  philosopher  holding  Arian  opinions, 
and  the  most  learned  members  of  the  council, 
Eustathius,  Hodus,  Eusebius,  &c  is  stamped  by 
Valesius  {Annot.  in  Socr.  S,  JS.  i.  8),  as  decidedly 
suppodtitious.  The  acquaintance  with  theology 
and  familiarity  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  shewn 
in  Phaedo's  arguments,  exceeds  all  probability.  De 
Broglie  is  probably  correct  in  regarding  these  dis- 
cusdons as  spedmens  of  Christian  declamation^ 
written  as  literary  exercises,  but  not  with  any 
deliberate  intention  to  decdve,  but  accepted  as 
authority  by  the  uncritical  compiler  (^VEglm 
et  C Empire,  ii.  23).  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  he  gives  the  twenty  Nicene  canons  exactly 
in  the  same  order,  and  of  the  same  tenour,  thii 
we  find  elsewhere  (Gelas.  ii.  cc.  30,  31).  He  also 
appends  nine  constitutions  of  a  purely  dogmati- 
cal character.  But  those  are  prononnoed  by 
Hefele,  (Hist,  of  Councils,  Engl.  tr.  voL  L  p.  372) 
to  be  "  most  certainly  spurious."  **  None  of  the 
andent  writers  are  acquainted  with  them ;  no 
one  among  the  modems  has  endeavoured  to  defend 
their  historical  value;  most  do  not  even  men- 
tion them ;  and  those  who  do  quote  them  con- 
tent themselves  with  denying  their  genuineness.* 
The  third  book,  as  we  have  it,  gives  only  three 
letters  or  edicts  of  the  emperor  Constantino* 
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Armt  and  ike  Ariam;  (T^Th  fhe  Chftrch 
media  ;  (3)  To  Theodotms,  Ori^nally,  we 
Srom  Photins,  it  carried  on  the  history  to 
ith  of  Conftantine  and  his  baptbm,  which 
rd  it,  which  is  stated  to  have  heen  per- 
1  by  an  orthodox  presbyter,  who  is  anony- 

it  is  supposed  that  the  last  book  has  been 
t«d  of  set  purpose  to  destroy  the  evidence 
t  the  story  of  the  emperor  having  been 
(d  by  pope  Sylvester  at  Rome.  The  first 
1  of  this  work  which  was  printed  was  the 

book,  which  was  included  by  Alphonsus 
u  m  his  History  of  the  Nicene  (kmnctl.    The 

vas  jmblish^  with  a  Latin  translation 
Act  by  Robert  Balfour,  a  Scotchman,  Paris, 

it  has  been  included  in  all  the  collections 
( coonetla  from  those  of  Sirmondns,  1508, 
isins,  1518.  It  is  to  be  fouxvl  in  the  second 
te  o(  Labbe's  coliection  (col.  103-286)  as 
1  in  thooe  of  Harduin  and  Mansi.  (Photius, 
IL  Codd.  15,  88,  89;  Fabric  Biblioth, 
;  lib.  V.  c.  Si4 ;  lib.  vL  c.  4 ;  Cave,  Bkt, 
4M;  Dnpin,  iv.  187 ;  Le Qnien,  Or.  Christ. 
«.)  [E.  v.] 

IxASIUS  (14)  (Baochub  Junior),  monk 
BartyT;  commemorated  on  Dec  17.  He 
gcd  to  Palestine,  in  the  reign  of  Irene  and 
m  Constaatine  YL  (780-797),  and  was  of 
tian  descent,  but  his  £ither  had  apostatised 
e  Ssracens  and  brought  up  his  seven  sons 
t  religioB  of  Mahomet.  After  his  father's 
,  Gelainus  sought  the  laura  of  St.  Saba, 
t  be  rakled  as  a  recluse  under  the  name 
a^os.  The  abbat,  fearing  punishment 
tb§  Saracens  for  having  baptized  Oelasius, 
seed  him,  and  Gelasius,  returning  home, 
led  fire  of  his  brothers,  but  the  sixth,  who 
td  baptism,  denounced  him  to  Ameras,  and 
ins  was  decapitated.    (Basil.  Menoi.  ii.  38.) 

[C.  H.] 
SLASrUS  (ISy,  a  monk  who  forsook  his 
^ry.  A  letter  is  preserved  addressed  to 
hj  St.  Theodorus  Studita,  in  which  the 
r  exhorts  him  to  return  without  losing  an 
■  This  letter  was  probably  written  by 
beodonis  in  his  first  or  second  banishment, 
tt,  either  in  A.D.  797-8  or  in  A.D.  799-811. 
(Wiori  StmHtae  Epist,  i.  9,  in  Migne,  Patr. 
c  xdx.  937 ;  Ceillier,  Eistoirt  de$  Aut,  sacr, 
^')  [F.  D.] 

ELE8TJINTHA.    [Galbuhttha.] 

EUAKU8,  bishop  of  Repera  in  Mauretania 

K«Mu,  banished  by  Hunneric,  484.  (Victor. 

.V«rftf.  59,  Patr.  Ut.  Iviii.  274  b  ;  Morcelli, 

GWat  L  261.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

HLIKER,  the  last  king  of  the  Vandals  in 
»,  530-634,  as  usually  dated,  though  Clinton 
P^^  the  commencement  of  his  reign  in  June 
(f-  R.  L  734).  He  was  the  son  of  Gelarid, 
«i»n  of  Gcoton,  great-grandson  of  Genseric. 
^  Kign  of  Hilderic  he  headed  the  mal- 
^^  wised  that  king  and  his  brother 
"KT  tad  exterminated  the  party  which  sup- 
^  them.  *  The  emperor  Justinian,  who  was 
"rad  of  Hilderic,  sent  Belisarius  with  an 
7  to  avenge  him,  and  this  general  reduced 
"»  Vaadal  dominion  in  Africa,  Sicily,  Sar- 
*»  asd  the  Kalian  consts.  According  to 
*«'i  chronology  (f.  /?.  i.  756,  758)  Beli- 
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sanns  was  victorious  in  Dec  533,  and  after  three 
months,  when  winter  was  over,  that  is  in  March 
534,  Gelimer  surrendered  to  the  imperial  com- 
mander Pharas.  He  was  sent  a  prisoner,  first 
to  Carthage  and  afterwards  to  Constantinople. 
His  reign  had  lasted  two  years  and  nine  months 
(Clinton,  F.  J2.  Epit.  221).  Gelimer,  on  being 
introduced  to  Belisarius  at  Carthage,  broke  into 
unrestrained  laughter,  a  behaviour  which  was 
variously  interpreted.  The  bystanders  imputed 
it  to  the  unhinging  of  his  mind  through  the 
calamities  he  had  sustained;  but  his  friends 
repudiated  the  imputation  and  maintained  that 
he  was  but  expressing  a  humorous  sense  of  the 
instability  of  earthly  affairs,  contrasting  his 
former  prosperity  with  his  present  humiliation. 
Others  have  seen  in  Gelimer's  laugh  the  laugh 
of  Democritus,  as  though  all  the  grandeur  of 
human  fortune  deserved  no  better  than  ridicule. 
His  bearing  afterwards  at  Constantinople  seemt 
to  favour  one  of  the  latter  interpretations.  After 
gracing  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror,  he  wns 
led  into  the  hippodrome  where  Justinian  sat 
enthroned  amid  a  vast  concourse  of  the  people. 
Gelimer  neither  uttered  a  groan  nor  shed  a  tear, 
but  kept  uttering  Solomon's  sentence,  **  Vanitas 
vanitatum  et  omnia  vanitas."  Arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  he  was  divested  of  his  purple 
robes,  and  obliged  to  bow  his  head  to  the  ground 
in  obeisance  to  the  emperor.  No  further  suffer- 
ings were  inflicted  on  him,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  retire  on  an  estate  provided  for  him  in  Galatia. 
He  would  have  been  honoured  with  the  title  of 
patrician  had  he  not  persistently  refused  to 
abandon  the  Arian  heresy,  which  he  had  inhe- 
rited from  his  predecessors  (Procop.  Beli,  Vand. 
lib.  i.  c  9).  Thus  ended  the  Vandalic  power  in 
Africa,  which  had  endured  (according  to  Clinton) 
ninety-five  years  since  the  first  entry  of  the 
Vandals  into  Africa,  429,  and  one  hundred  and 
five  years  since  the  conquest  of  Carthage  by 
Genseric  in  439.  All  thiit  time  the  Catholic 
church  in  Africa  had  been  oppressed  by  Arian 
domination,  but  utter  downfall  of  the  Vandals 
now  restored  its  supremacy*  [C.  H.] 

GELIONIUS  (GiLDEBiNUs,  Gebderintjs), 
said  to  have  been  twelfth  bishop  of  Chilon-sur- 
Sadne,  succeeding  Wadelinus,  or,  according  to 
Gams,  Antestis,  and  followed  by  St.  Gratus, 
about  A.D.  641.    {Gall,  Christ  iv.  b71.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

6EL0NIGA,  martyr.    [Galonica.] 

6EMARA.    [Talmud.] 

GEMELLUS  (1)— Dec  10.  A  native  of 
Paphlagonia  and  martyr  under  Julian.  Having 
heard  that  the  emperor  was  at  Ancyra  in  Galatin, 
he  went  and  upbraided  him  for  his  apostasy. 
For  this,  Julian  is  said  to  have  tortnred  and 
finally  crucified  him  in  the  city  of  Edessa.  (Bas. 
Menol.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GEMELLUS  (2)  (Gemeuxtb),  the  Donatist 
bishop  of  Tanaboca,  Tamboea,  or  Tambaja,  in 
Byzacene,  at  the  Donatist  council  of  Cabarsussis, 
A.D.  393.  (Aug.  En.  m  Ps.  xxxvi.  20;  Mon. 
Vet.  Don.  p.  257,  ed.  Oberthiir.)       [H.  W.  P.] 

GEMELLUS  (8),  a  layman  of  distinction  re- 
siding at  Coni>tantinople,  a  catechumen  of  Chr>- 
sostom*8,  whose  ciuse  he  espoused  very  warmW 
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r«gardlflM  of  the  trouble  he  thus  broof  ht  upon 
hinuelf.  (Chrytort.  Epiii,  182.)  He  was  still 
unbaptiied  when  Chxysoetom  was  expelled,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  receive  the  sacrament  at 
the  hands  of  his  rerered  teacher.  Chrysostom, 
however,  exhorted  him  not  to  defer  his  admission 
irto  the  church  till  his  return,  delighted  as  he 
should  hare  been  to  baptize  him,  but  to  receire 
the  rite  at  the  hands  of  some  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
herents. The  intelligence  of  this  would  cause  him 
the  sincerest  pleasure  {Aid.).  Gemellus  having 
been  raised  to  some  important  oflBcial  position  in 
Constantinople,  Chrysostom  wrote  him  a  rery 
warm  congratulatory  letter  expressing  his  satis- 
faction, not  so  much  on  his  accession  to  dignity 
as  on  the  opportunitv  it  afforded  him  of  exer- 
cising his  power  for  the  good  of  others,  in  which 
he  was  sure  he  would  not  be  wantmg.  {£piH. 
134.)  Not  haring  received  any  reply,  Chrysostom 
wrote  again  in  a  tone  of  diappointment,  assuring 
him,  however,  that  he  was  convinced  that  his  si- 
lence did  not  proceed  from  pride  of  station  or  from 
any  failure  of  affection  towards  him.  (^Epiat.  79.) 
Chrysostom's  letters  to  Gemellus  indicate  a  very 
high  estimate  of  Gemellus's  character  and  quali- 
fications, as  well  as  that  anxious  solicitude  for 
his  welfare  which  could  onlv  be  satisfied  by 
frequent  intelligence.  In  one  letter  he  expresses 
an  eager  desire  to  know  whether  his  health  has 
derived  any  benefit  from  the  warm  baths  he  was 
proposing  to  visit.    {Epist,  194*)  [£.  V.] 

GEMELLUS  (4),  subdeacon  and  founder  of 
the  church  of  St.  Agnes  at  Ravenna,  and  also 
**  rector  "  of  Sicily,  in  the  time  of  Exuperantius 
bishop  of  Ravenna.  (Agnellus,  Liber  Pontif, 
Rcvoetui.  pt.  iii.  p.  254,  ed.  1708,  pt.  L  cap.  1  in 
Patr.  Lat  cvi  525.)  [C.  H.] 

GEMELLUS  (6X  bishop  of  Stiatonicia,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Lydia,  present  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  and  subse- 
quently signed  the  synodal  letter  of  his  province 
to  the  emperor  Leo  concerning  the  death  of  St. 
Proterius  and  the  faith  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  458. 
(Mansi,  viL  153,  578 ;  Le  Quien,  Orietu  Christ,  i. 
893.)  [L.  D.] 

GEMELLUS  (6),  bishop  of  Miletopolis,  on 
the  Rhvndacus,  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
the  Hellespont.  Diogenes  of  Cyzicus  subscribed 
his  name  in  his  absence  to  the  confession  of  faith 
which  was  read  before  the  emperor  Marcian,  at 
the  sixth  session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
▲.O.  451.  (Mansi,  viL  164;  Le  Quien,  0.  C.  i. 
779.)  [L.  D.] 

GEMELLUS  (7),  7th  bishop  of  Vaison,  suc- 
ceeding Ethilius  and  followed  by  Alethius,  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Epaon  in  ▲.D.  517. 
(Mansi,  vUi.  564;  Gall.  Christ,  i.  922.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

GEMDOANUS  of  Antioch.    [GfciMiNUS  (1).] 

GEMDOAXUS  (1)— Sept  16  (Usuard.), 
Sept.  17  (Has.  Men.).  Martyr  at  Rome  under 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  with  Lucia  a  widow. 
Her  son  Eutropius,  being  an  idolater,  accused  her, 
now  aged  75  years,  before  the  judges  Apofrasius 
and  Megasius,  who  delivered  her  to  death. 
Oeminianus  was  converted  by  her  patience 
under  torture,  and  suffered  with  hei.  {Afati, 
Bom.  Vet.f  Adon.,  Usuard.)  [Lucta.]    [G.  T.  S.] 
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GEMmiAKUS  (8),  bishop  of  Mutina  (Ms 
dona)  from  before  a.d.  890  to  c  398,  about  wkica 
year  he  was  succeeded  by  Theodulua.  His  pre- 
decessor had  been  Theodorus.  He  was  prewot 
at  the  council  of  Milan  under  St.  Ambrose,  ▲.ix 
390.  (Mansi,  iu.  690;  Ambr.  Epp.  dasa.  I  ep. 
48.  Patr.  Ut.  xvi  1129 ;  CappelletU,  Le  Ouem 
<f /to/.  XV.  225.)  Sillinganl  (Cbto/.  £>tfc  JTm^hs. 
5)  makes  him  rucoeed  Antonius  in  363  and  sue- 
ceodod  by  Theodorus  in  397.  [R.  S.  G.J 

GEMDOANUS  (8),  an  Italian  bishop,  iagato 
with  Domitianus  of  pope  Leo  the  Great,  A.r>. 
458,  to  Leo  I.  emperor  of  the  East,  who  had 
written  to  Leo  of  Rome,  requesting  that  a  sjiMd 
might  be  called  to  confirm  the  decrees  of  th« 
council  of  Chalcedon.  (Leo  Mag.  Ep.  164,  cap.  i. 
init.  in  Patr.  Lat  li.  p.  1148;  Jaff*^  ReiesL 
Pontif.  47.)  Mutina  is  thought  to  have  been  hk 
see  (BolL  Acta  88.  31  Jan.  iL  1096 ;  Ugh.  /i^i/. 
Sac.  u.  82);  but  he  is  not  included  in  SUlin- 
gard's  Catal.  Episc  Mutinens.  1606). 

[R.s.a] 

GEMINLAKUS  (4),  bishop  of  Lucca,  c  546. 
(Cappelletti,  Le  Chieee  ^Italia,  xv.  497 ;  Ughelli, 
Itai.  Sacr.  i.  794.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GEMIXLANUS  (5),  o*  ^^  bishop  of  Trieste, 
of  doubtful  authenticity.  (Cappelletti,  Le  CJkiem 
<r Italia,  viiL  680.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GEMINI  ANUS  (6),  bishop  of  Volterra,  at 
the  Lateran  synod  under*  pope  Martin  in  649. 
(Mansi,  x.  866 ;  Hefele,  f  307.)     [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GEMINIANUS  (7),  bishop  of  Reggio  (im 
Emilia),  signing  a  doubtful  donation  by  Astolpk, 
c.  752,  in  favour  of  the  abbey  of  Nonantnla  (Troya* 
Cod.  D^  iv.  430).  He  consecrated  the  abbey, 
c  753,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Anselm  abbat  of  Nonantnla,  in  Monmm,  Eenm^ 
Itai,  et  Langob.  p.  566.  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GEMINIANUS  (8),  bishop  of  Modena,  sign- 
ing  a  doubtful  donation  by  Astolph,  c  752,  in 
favour  of  the  abbey  of  Nonantnla  (Troya,  Cod. 
Dipl.  iv.  430).  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GEMINIUS  (1)  PAUSTINUS,  presbyter  of 
Fnmi,  A.D.  249  [Gbminiub  Victor],  pit>bably 
the  same  as  Gmiinus,  bishop  at  fourth  council 
under  Cyprian,  A.D.  254  {Ep.  67 ;  De.  BasUide  ei 
MartiaK)  pEAauJDEB]  and  Geminius,  bishop  of 
Fumi  at  the  council  of  Sept.  a.d.  256,  De  BapL 
sm6  Cyp.  8  {SeiUt.  Episcopor.  59).      [£.  W.  B.] 

GEMINIUS  (S)  YIGTOB,  a  resident  at 
Fumi  (Tingitana),  named  in  his  will  Geminius 
Faustinus,  a  presbyter,  as  'Tutor,'  contrary  to 
a  Carthaginian  canon  (forma)  earlier  than  Cy- 
prian's episcopate.  In  support  of  the  cauon 
Cyprian  interferes  {Ep.  1),  desiring  that  no 
oblation  may  be  made  in  the  church  **  pro  dormi- 
tione  Victoris,"  and  no  *'  deprecatio  "  be  attended 
in  his  name.  The  date  appears  to  belong  to  Uie  tiina 
before  the  Decian  persecution,  in  wluch  Cyprian 
lAiujplains  {De  Lapais)  of  the  secular  tendencies 
uf  the  clergy;  and  this  would  accordingly  be 
one  of  the  earliest  exercises  of  discipline  by  him 
(l^erhaps  A.D.  249).  In  his  letter  he  brings  out 
the  Levitic  character  which  he  considen  to 
exempt  the  clergy  fhim  sucii  office.  Fai»tinns 
could  have  by  law  no  choice  but  to  aerrc  as 
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■        *vitor;'  henoe  the  sole  remedy  was  against  the 
I        ■wmoiy  of  Victor.  [£.  W.  B.] 

I  GBMINIITS  (SX  Donatist  bishop  of  Clupea,  or 

I         Cljpea,   an    important    seaport    town   on    the 

f         east    coast  of   proconsular  Africa,  deriving  its 

■sune  from  cljpeus,  a  shield  (Kalibia).     (Shaw, 

p.  89 ;  Diet,  of  Oeog.  L  242.)    He  was  present  at 

Cartb.  Conf.  ▲.D.  411.     (Mon.  Vet.  Don.  133.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 
6BMINUS  (1)  (GBMiNiAinra),  presbyUr  of 
Antioch.  Jerome  in  his  Chronicle  (where  one 
reading  is  Germanus)  places  him  under  the  year 
230,  mentioning  him  with  Hippolytus  and 
Beryllus  of  Bostra,  ^  clari  scriptores.^  In  his 
Vir.  IIL  lilcewise  Jerome  puts  him  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Alexander,  when  Zebennns  was 
biahop  of  Antioch,  231,  and  Heraclas  was  or- 
dftined  bishop  of  Alexandria,  233,  stating  that 
he  composed  **  a  few  monuments  of  his  genius.'* 
Of  these  works  nothing  further  is  now  known. 
(Hieron.  Vit.  Jttust.  cap.  64:  Care,  i.  123.) 

[C.  H.] 
GEMIKUS  (2>- Jan.  4.    Martyr  in  Africa 
with  Aqnilinus,  Eugenius,  Martianos,  Quintns, 
Theodotus,  Triphonis.    {Mart.  Adon.,  Usuard.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 
GEMINUS  (8)— Feb.  4.    Martyr  at  Rome 
with  Aqnilinus,  Gelasius,  Magnus  and  Donatus. 
(Jfort  Usuard.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GEMINU8  (4),  confessor  in  Italy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend  (Boll.  Ada  SS.  9  Oct.  iv. 
1039-42)  he  was  by  birth  a  Syrian ;  his  parents 
MUitianus  and  Bellias  were  noble ;  he  was 
brought  up  as  a  Christian,  though  his  parents 
were  idolaters,  but  subsequently  converted. 
After  his  father's  death  he  found  it  necessary  to 
seek  shelter  in  Italy,  where  he  landed  on  the 
coast  of  (Jmbria,  and  proceeded  to  Spolpium  and 
Ca^uentum.  Thence  he  removed  to  Ferentum, 
and  near  to  it  or  at  Camerinum  he  died  a.d.  815. 
The  Bollandists  say  he  had  dedications  near 
Caauentum  and  Ferentum,  at  Civitelia,  on  mount 
Agnasius  beside  Nocera,  and  ne.ir  the  city  of 
Horta,  all  in  Umbria  or  Etruria.  [J.  G.] 

GEMMANU8  (Gekmanub).  While  St. 
Oolamba  was  a  deacon,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
under  the  tuitbn  of  a  Christian  bard  named 
GemmanuM,  or,  as  otherwise  called,  Germanus, 
who  lived  in  Leinster,  probably  in  the  plain  of 
Meath,  near  to  Clonard.  Colgitn  seeks  to  identify 
him  with  Gorman  (Oct.  25),  of  Cill-Gorman,  in 
ftho  east  of  Leinster,  but  the  name  in  all  likeli- 
hood is  Gemraanus,  and  only  assumes  the  form 
of  Germanus  from  the  desire  of  different  writers 
to  make  it  conform  to  a  more  familiar  type.  In 
the  incident  related  regarding  him  and  St. 
Ooluiaba  in  the  life  of  the  latter  by  St.  Adamnan, 
S^.  Gemman  was  an  old  man,  but  we  know 
nothing  further  of  his  life  or  the  date  of  his 
d«ath,  except  that  he  brought  his  poems  and 
offered  them  to  St.  Finnian  (I>ec.  12)  of  Clonaixl, 
in  whose  praise  he  is  said  to  have  written  a 
hymn  while  St.  Finnian  lived.  Lanigan  is  inclined 
to  think  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  but  this  idea 
iff  based  on  the  name  being  Germanus.  (Colgan, 
Tr,  Thawn.  356,  c  25,  383,  n. »,  395,  c  40,  450, 
n.  *%  and  Acta  SS.  395,  c  23 ;  Reeves,  St.  Adam- 
nan,  IxxlL  137 ;  Skene,  Ceit.  Scot.  ii.  53 ;  Lanigan, 
/i^.  ffist.  fr.  ii.  c  11,  §  8;  Todd,  Sf.  Patru.k, 
UO ;  Ware,  Ir,  WrU.  i.  c.  2.)  [J.  G.] 

ouiiorr.  BiOQB. — yol.  ii. 
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GEMIIABDUS.  eighteenth  bishop  of  Saint- 
Paul  de  Trois-Ch&teaux,  following  Salitonius  and 
succeeded  by  Ingilbertus,  perhaps  towards  the 
close  of  the  7th  century.    {QalU  Chri$t.  i.  708. 

rS.  A.  B.] 

GEMMULUS,  a  deacon,  afterwards  an  arch- 
deacon, at  Rome.  Two  letters  are  preserved 
from  him  to  St.  Boniface,  of  which  the  priest 
Deneardus  was  the  bearer.  St.  Boniface  had  sent 
the  latter  to  Rome  with  letters  to  the  iM>pe,  and 
also  to  Genunulus  after  the  synod  of  Soissons 
(▲.o.  744X  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  what 
had  occurred  at  the  ajnod,  and  also  of  the 
heretics  Aldebert  and  Clement.  In  the  first  of 
these  letters  Gemmulus  tells  him  of  the  condem- 
nation of  these  heretics  and  their  followers  by  a 
council  at  Rome.  He  also  mentions  he  had,  to 
the  best  of  his  power,  taken  care  of  the  nuns 
entrusted  by  St.  Boniface  to  hb  charge,  and 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  present  of  a  silver 
cup  and  a  sindon  or  cloth  for  receiving  the  bread 
offered  at  the  Eucharist,  which  St.  Boniface  had 
sent  him  with  his  blessing,  and  sends  in  return  a 
present  of  four  ounces  of  cinnamon,  two  pounds 
of  pepper,  and  a  pound  of  cozumber  or  cotxumber, 
whicn  from  the  second  letter  appears  to  have 
been  a  remarkably  fragrant  kind  of  incense.  In 
the  second  letter  he  excuses  himself  for  not 
having  sent  him  the  epistles  of  St.  Gregory  he 
had  asked  for,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
ill  of  gout,  as  Deneardus  could  bear  witness,  but 
promises  if  he  recovers  to  perform  St.  Bonifkce's 
wishea.  We  have  also  a  letter  from  St.  Boniface 
to  him,  written  apparently  near  the  end  of  the 
archbishop's  life ;  he  addresses  Gemmulus  or 
^  Jammulus  **  as  archdeacon,  and  tenderly  regrets 
their  separation  from  one  another.  (Bonif.  epp. 
58,  59,  86  in  Momun.  MogwU,  ed.  Jaffii,  154, 
156,  253.)  [F.  D.] 

GEMTHENNUS,  dijdple  of  St.   Patrick. 
(Colgan,  2V.  Thaum.  143, 183, 267.)  [Geintcn.] 

[J.  G.] 

GENBERHT  (Kemble,  (7.  D.   118),  arch- 
buhop.    [Jaenbebt.]  [C.  H.] 

GENEBAUDUS  I.  (Genebaldus,  Genno- 
BAUDD8),  ST.,  first  bishop  of  Laon,  established  ic 
the  see  by  St.  Kemigius  bishop  of  Rheims,  the 
metropolitan,  to  whose  historv  by  Flodoard  we 
are  indebted  for  almost  all  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  him.  The  Acta  ascribed  to  Hincmar 
of  Rheims  (Boll.  Sept  ii.  538)  add  nothing  to 
Flodoard's  account.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  and 
learned  in  both  sacred  and  profane  literature. 
Before  his  ordination  he  separated  from  his  wife, 
a  niece  of  St.  Remigius.  But  the  separation 
proved  %nore  than  he  could  bear,  and  after  a 
period  of  secret  intercourse  with  her  he  thre^ 
himself  at  the  feet  of  St.  Remigius,  and  teanng 
off  his  stole  confessed  his  sin.  Tlie  saint  or- 
dained a  penance.  A  dimly  lighted  cell  anc 
oratory  were  built  against  the  church  of  St 
Julian,  and  the  door  was  locked  and  sealed  by 
St.  Remigius.  There  he  passed  seven  years, 
his  metropolitan  presiding  over  the  diocese  with 
his  own.  On  the  assurance  of  an  angel  that  his 
sin  was  forgiven,  he  emerged  from  his  prison 
Mrith  the  consent  of  Remigins.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Latro  (Flodoard,  Hi^t.  Eocl.  Jfenu 
1.  XV.)  He  was  represented  at  the  5th  council 
of  Orleans,  a.d.  549,  by  Medulfus  his  archdeacon 
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(Mansi,  iz.  138).  His  «piMopiite  apparently 
extended  orer  the  first  halt  of  the  6th  centnrf. 
{GaU.  Christ  iz.  508;  Boll.  Acta  S8.  Sept  iL 
537.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GENEBAUDUS  IL,  serenteenth  bishop  of 
Laon,  sncceeding  Madelanus  and  followed  by 
Wanilo  I.  He  is  one  of  the  bishops  addressed  in 
:he  twelfth  letter  of  pope  Zachary,  written 
probably  ▲.D.  748  (Higne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixzziz. 
948).  In  762  he  sobscribed  two  charters  of 
king  Pippin  for  the  foundation  and  endowment 
of  the  monastery  of  Prfim  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
zcri.  1537,  1541),  and  in  the  same  year,  or 
in  765,  he  signed  the  PlacUum  Attiniacense  (Bar. 
Pagios,  an.  762,  n.  ir.;  Mansi,  zii.  661).  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  (OaU.  Christ,  iz. 
512.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GENEBEBN  or  GENEBBABD,  martyr, 
firiend  of  St.  Dimpna.    [Gebebebn.] 

GENEBBABDU8,  bishop  of  Landa  (Lodi). 
He  lived  between  A.a  845  and  378.  His  pre- 
decessor was  St.  Dionysios,  hia  successor  St. 
Bassianus.  Ughelli  believes  that  he  was  bishop 
of  Laudunum  (Laon).  (Ughelli,  Ital.  Sac.  It. 
893 ;  Cappelletti,  Lc  Chiese  cTItaL  zii.  285.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

GENEBALIS— Sept.  14.  Martyr  with  St. 
Cyprianus,  Crescentianus,  Victor,  and  Rosula. 
(Mart.  Mom,  Vet. ;  Mart.  Aden.,  Usuard. ; 
Kuinart.  Acta  Sincera,  p.  193;  Till.  MOn. 
ir.  45.)    [Ctpmanub.]  [G.  T.  a] 

GENEBEUS,  a  baker  i^t  lona  in  the  time  of 
St.  Columba,  mentioned  in  the  life  of  that  saint 
by  Adamnan.  He  has  had  a  minor  kind  of 
importance  thrown  upon  him  through  the  con- 
troTersial  use  made  of  the  rarious  readings  in 
the  tezt  regarding  his  occupation.  In  the 
edition  of  St.  Adamnan  by  Colgan  and  the 
Bollandists  he  is  called  a  ** painter"  (pictor), 
and  0*Donnel  eyidently  borrows  the  same  from 
his  copy  of  St.  Adamnan  ;  but  the  true  reading, 
as  adopted  by  Canisius,  Messingham,  and  Dr. 
Keeyes,  is  *'  pistor  "  and  *'  opus  pistorum,**  so  that 
Genereus  is  not  to  be  classed  among  the  oultiva- 
tors  of  ancient  Irish  art,  but  among  the  lower 
members  of  the  Columban  household.  He  is 
called  by  St.  Adamnan  "a  certain  religious 
brother,"  and  a  *'  Sazon,"  and  apparently  was  in 
favour  with  St.  Columba.  (Lanigan,  Eccl.  Hist. 
Ir.  n.  174,  n.  >^ ;  Reeves,  St.  Adamnan,  208, 
209 ;  O^anlon,  Irish  Saints,  I  436.)       [J.  G.] 

GENEBOSA  (1),  a  Ghriatian  woman  at 
Rome.    [Faustinub  (25).] 

GENEBOSA  (8)— July  17.  Martyr  at 
Scillite  in  Africa.    {Velel  (212).]      [G.  T.  S.] 

GENEBOSUS  (1%  a  Christian  gentleman  of 
Constantia  (Cirta),  to  whom  a  Donatist  pres- 
byter wrote,  at  the  command,  he  said,  of  an 
angel,  to  recommend  the  claims  of  Donatism. 
To  this  letter  St.  Augustine,  in  conjunction  with 
Alypius  and  Fortunatus,  replied  [Fobtunatub], 
4hewing  that  these  claims  were  groundless,  and 
that  the  succession  of  bishops  at  Rome,  notwith- 
standing the  intrusion  of  a  Donatist  [Feux  (45)], 
was  unbroken,  whereas  Donatism  was  a  novelty. 
To  separate,  therefore,  from  the  Catholic  church 
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was  to  separate  from  the  Christianity  of  tin 
whole  world.  Besides  this,  some  of  the  Donatiai 
bishops,  as  Silvanus,  had  themselves  been  guilty 
of  ^  tradition,"  the  crime  which  they  imputed  so 
fiercely  to  the  Catholics,  whereas  the  repeater] 
inquiries  into  the  caae  of  Caecilianos  had  only 
served  to  establish  his  innocence  of  it.  But  the 
main  principle  of  the  Donatists,  that  the  evil 
must  be  separated  from  the  good  in  thia  world 
was  itself  false,  and  they  themselves  were  not 
consistent  in  their  application  of  it  when  they 
readmitted  Felicianus  of  Musti  into  their  com- 
munity. The  writer  of  the  letter  to  Generosna, 
when  he  speaks  of  an  angel,  ought  to  remember 
that  Satan  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  an 
angel  of  light,  or  else,  if  he  saw  no  angel,  he 
has  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  &lsehood. 
These  circumstances  are  given  under  ▲.!>.  40C 
by  Tillemont  {Mem.  ziiL  328,  art.  126)  and 
Ceillier  (Aut.  sacr.  iz.  83) ;  by  Baronius  {JL  E, 
ann.  398,  zzziL)  under  398. 

This  letter  must  have  been  written  between 
A.D.  398  and  400,  during  the  pontificate  ot 
Anastasius,  who  is  mentioned  in  it  as  holding 
the  see  of  Rome.  It  seems  not  impossible  that 
by  the  term  **  angel "  the  writer  of  the  letter  to 
Generosus  may  have  meant  to  denote  Petilian, 
the  able  and  busy  Donatist  bishop  of  Cirta,  with 
whose  knowledge,  if  not  at  hia  suggestion,  it 
was  probably  written,  and  who  was  no  doubt 
anzious  to  gain  over  to  his  side  a  layman  ot 
high  standing  like  Generosus.  Moroelliy  fol- 
lowed by  Gams,  considers  Generoans  to  have 
preceded  Profuturus  as  bishop  of  Cirta.  But 
this  is  unlikely,  for  (1)  he  is  nowhere  distinctiT 
called  bishop  in  the  letter  on  which  Morcelu 
relies  for  proof;  (2)  in  the  superscription  to 
that  letter  the  names  given  are  those  of  Alypina, 
Augustine,  and  Fortunatus,  and  in  his  reply  to  . 
the  letters  of  Petilian,  Augustine  spesjks  of 
Fortunatus  aa  being  at  that  time  bishop  ot 
Cirta.  This  reply  was  written  about  ▲.!>.  400,  vai 
about  the  same  time  as  the  letter  to  Generosua. 
We  conclude  therefore  that  Generosus  was  not 
at  that  time,  nor  at  any  other,  a  bishop,  but 
only  a  Christian  layman  of  high  character  and 
position.  (Moroelli,  Afric  Christ  i  142 ;  Gama, 
Ser.  Episc  p.  465;  Aug.  1  PetU.  L  1 ;  Rebnc^ 
ii.  25;  de  Umc.  Bapt.  zvL  29;  Ep.  53;  Till*- 
mont,  126, 127,  voL  ziiL  pp.  328,  333;  Collier, 
iz.  390.) 

Generosus  appears  afterwards  to  have  beoome 
consular  of  Numidia,  in  which  capacity  Augna- 
tine  wrote  to  him  in  the  case  of  Favoitias. 
[FAysHTiDS  (1).]  (Aug.  Ep.  116.)  Gams  {Ser. 
IS^piso,  465)  in  recording  a  Generosus  bishop  ol 
Cirta  *'  ante  400 "  has  probably  in  view,  erro> 
neously,  the  subject  of  this  article.   [H.  W.  P.] 

GENEBOSUS  (S)  (GensbouxX  confessor  and 
abbat  of  the  monastery  of  Ausio,  Enizio,  Enesio, 
Enestio,  Enezio  or  Hensio,  supposed  to  be  that  ol 
St.  louin  de  Mames,  in  the  diocese  of  Poitiers. 
The  BollandisU  i/Lcta  SS.  10  Jul.  iii.  [47]  46), 
devote  to  him  a  short  article,  mostly  ez- 
tracts  from  the  Acts  of  St  Paternnu.  hiskop  of 
Avranches  (given  in  full,  t&.  16  Apr.  iL  423  sq.\ 
and  from  Mabillon.  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  mouastic  habit  under  abbat  Launegisilns  at 
the  monastery  of  Ausio,  where  he  afterwaris 
became  abbat,  and  is  still  venerated  on  July  10 ; 
he  is  also  venerated  in  the  priory  church  of  SL 
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Hmenmz,  a  leagne    from    the    forementioned 
monAsierj.    He  bislong^  to  the  6th  centuir. 

OENEB0SU8  (8),  bishop  of  the  combined 
sees  of  Nomentnro  (La  MeDtant)  and  Curiam 
(both  since  merged  in  the  see  of  SabinaX  c  601. 
(Cappelletti,  U  CXku  d^ItaUa,  i.  598  a.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

OEKE8IU8  (1>— Ang.  25.  A  comedian  at 
RoBM  and  martyr  A.D.  285.  He  was  converted 
while  mocking  Christian  baptism.  [Gelasikus.] 
He  ^ras  tortured  for  the  faith,  during  which  he 
cried,  '*  There  it  no  king  but  Christ,  for  whom 
I  will  ba  killed  a  thousand  times,  as  you  cannot 
take  bin  out  of  my  mouth  nor  taar  him  f^om 
ID  7  heart."  A  church  at  Rome  was  dedicated 
ji  his  honour  from  ancient  times,  which  was 
restored  and  beautified  by  Gregory  IIL  JLD.  741 
(AiMistasius  Bibliothec  iv.  199^  Baronius  fixes 
the  date  oi  his  martyrdom  at  303,  and  Tille- 
mont  {MUn,  it.  695)  at  285  or  286.  {Mart 
SUmm.  F^.,  Hieron.,  Adon.,  Usuard. ;  KcH,  Front. ; 
Ruinart,  Acta  Smcera;  Surii  VUtm  8S,;  Ceill. 
H.  467.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

6ENESIU8  (S>— Aug.  25.  A  noUry  at 
Aries,  and  martyr  A.D.  303.  Originally  a 
aoldier,  he  then  became  registrar  of  the  local 
court,  where  he  was  one  day  called  upon,  In  the 
eourse  of  duty,  to  read  one  of  the  edicts  of  per- 
•ecutioD  issued  by  Diocletian  and  Mazimian. 
'Fhough  only  a  catechumen,  he  refused  to  do  so, 
but  resigned  his  appointment  and  fled.  Ardently 
longing  to  receive  baptism,  he  returned  to  Aries, 
where  he  prayed  the  bishop  to  administer  it  to 
him.  For  some  reason,  whether  through  stress 
of  persecution  or  tome  defect  in  preparation, 
the  bishop  deferred  it  for  the  present,  assuring 
him,  however,  that,  if  called  upon  to  die  for 
Christ,  **  in  thus  shedding  his  blood,  he  should 
receive  the  perfection  of  the  grace  of  baptism." 
He  was  soon  after  arrested,  whereupon,  as  St. 
Paulinns  of  Nola  in  his  account  says,  ^  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,*'  he  flung  him- 
self into  the  Rhone,  wherein  he  received 
baptism,  the  river  having  become  for  him  a 
aecood  Jordan.  The  officers  followed  him  to 
the  other  bank  and  there  beheaded  him  without 
any  formal  trial.  Ado,  speaking  of  his  death, 
says  that  ''he  received  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, being  baptized  with  his  own  blood." 
{Mart.  Bom.  Vet,,  Adon.,  Usuard.;  Prudent, 
Hymn.  4,  Periatephan. ;  Greg.  Tnron.,  de  Glor, 
Mart.  cap.  68,  69 ;  Yen.  Fortunat.  Misc.  1.  viii. 
c  6 ;  Euseb.  Ernes.  Horn.  50,  by  some  attri- 
buted to  Hilary  of  Aries ;  concerning  history  of 
Genesius  by  St.  Paulinns  of  Nola,  see  Hist,  Lit, 
4e  la  France,  t.  ii. ;  Till.  MAn.  v.  569.)  On  the 
point  of  martyrdom  taking  the  place  of  baptism, 
compare  the  learned  diuertation  of  Dodwell 
iDis9.  Cyprian,  ziil).  [G.  T.  S.] 

GENESIUS  (8),  bishop  of  Brizellum  (Bres- 
cello).  His  date  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  anterior 
to  Cyprianus,  who  was  bishop  c  451.  (Cappel- 
letti,  Le  CMe$e  dTItoL  zv.  443.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GENESIUS  (4),  5th  bUhop  of  Sisteron, 
between  Avolus  and  Pologronius  or  Polychro- 
nios.  He  subscribed  the  fourth  council  of  Paris 
(A.D.  573),  and  the  letter  addressed  by  the 
assembled  bishops  to  king  Sigebert.  (I^Iansi,  ix. 
g68,  869 ;  OaU.  Christ,  i.  47G.)  [8.  A.  B.] 
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GENESIUS  (6),  second  bishop  of  Mont- 
pellier,  between  Boetius  and  Gumildns.  At  the 
third  council  of  Toledo  (a.D.  589),  he  re» 
presented  his  predecessor,  while  still  an  arch- 
deacon. In  JLD.  597  he  was  present  as  bishop 
at  another  council  of  Toledo,  and  at  the  foarth 
of  Toledo  in  a.D.  633,  he  was  represented  by  his 
archde  icon  Stephanus  or  Sthephanus.  (Mansi, 
iz.  1002 ;  z.  473,  643  ;  OoB,  Christ,  vi.  732.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

GENESIUS  (6),  ST.,  25th  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne  between  Proculus  and 
Gyroindus  (a.D.  656-662).  He  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  of  a  family  of  senatorial  rank  belonging 
to  Clermont.  While  archdeacon  of  the  dty  he 
undertook  the  training  of  Praejectua  (St.  Prix), 
who  was  one  of  his  successors  in  the  bishopric 
Nominated  to  the  see  upon  the  death  of  Proculus, 
he  would  only  accept  it  after  a  general  fast 
of  three  days  had  borne  witness  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  choice.  In  the  fifth  year  of  office,  wearied 
of  its  pomps  and  dreading  its  temptations,  he 
secretly  withdrew,  and  set  out  for  Rome  in  the 
garb  of  a  pilgrim.  His  flock  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  his  disappearance,  and  ignorant  whether 
he  was  alive  or  dead,  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome 
to  ask  counsel.  There  their  bishop  was  found, 
and  with  difficulty  was  persuaded  toTetum.  He 
died  in  the  following  year,  after  founding  the 
nunnery  of  Chantoin.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  which  he  had  built  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Symphorian,  but  which  afterwards  took  his 
name.  He  also  erected  on  his  own  land  the 
monastery  of  Manlieu  or  Grandlien  (Magnilo- 
cense),  and  appointed  Evodius  director  of  it. 
His  dav  of  commemoration  was  June  3.  {Vita 
S.  Oenesii,  Vita  8.  Prasjecti,  Boll.  Acta  83. 
Jun.  L  323,  Jan.  u.  633  ;  OaO.  ChrisL  ii.  245.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

GENESIUS  (7),  ST.,  thirty-eighth  bishop 
of  Lyons,  succeeding  St.  Annemundus,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Lantbertus.  Before  his  elevation  he 
was  an  abbat,  according  to  Mabillon  not  of 
Fontenelle,  as  some  had  supposed,  but  attached 
to  the  palace  and  camp  of  the  king.  (See  the 
note  to  the  Vita  8,  Ansberti,  Mabill.  Acta  88. 
Ord.  8.  Bened.  ii.  1053,  Paris,  1668-1701.)  He 
was,  at  all  events,  assiduous  at  court,  and  filled 
the  post  of  chief  almoner  to  St.  Bathildis,  the 
wife  of  Clovis.  {Vita  8.  Bathildis,  Mabill.  ut 
supra,  ii.  778-79.)  The  year  of  his  consecration 
is  not  certain,  but  from  a  passage  in  the  Life  of 
St.  Bertila  (Mabill.  ut  supra,  saec.  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  24^ 
where  Genesius,  described  as  magnus  8aoerdos 
domimis,  terms  which  seem  to  imply  episcopal 
rank,  was  deputed  by  queen  Bathildis  to  intro- 
duce Bertila  and  her  attendant  nuns  into  the 
newly  built  religious  house  of  Kala*(ChellesX  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  before  659,  previously  to 
which  date  the  monastery  was  completed.  In  6t>2 
or  663  he  subscribed  the  charter  of  Bertefredus 
of  Amiens,  for  the  monastery  of  Corbie  (Migne, 
Patr.  Ut.  IxxxviiL  1181).  A  little  Uter  he 
incurred  the  resentment  of  Ebroin,  the  mayor  of 
the  palace,  by  assisting  St.  Leger,  and  an  armed 
band  was  sent  to  Lyons  to  expel  him.  But  the 
archbishop  collected  a  force  and  successfully 
defended  the  city.  {Vita  &  Leodegarii,  Mabill. 
ut  supra,  saec.  ii.  686,  682.)  In  666  he  sub- 
scribed the  charter  of  St.  Drausins,  bishop  of 
St'issoDs,  for  the  nunnery  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
(Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixzxriii.  1188.)    The  daf«  of 
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nU  death  csnoot  be  fixed  with  otrtainty,  but  he 
wmii  still  alive  in  677  or  678,  us  is  proved  br  a 
diploma  of  Theodoric  III.  (Migne,  Pair.  Lat. 
Ixxzvli.  1327X  i&  which  he  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  Chrarolinus.  Mabillon 
believes  that  he  died  in  the  latter  of  these  two 
years.  (See  thft  note  to  the  Vita  S,  Antberti, 
vt  supra.)  Nov.  1  is  given  for  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  is  the  day  of  hif*  commemoration  in 
the  diocese  of  Lyons.  St.  Bathildis  on  her 
death-bed  thought  she  saw  her  ^  faithfal  friend  " 
in  a  choir  of  angels  waiting  to  receive  her  sonl. 
(  VUa  S.  Anaherti,  ziv.,  MahiU.  ui  supra,  ii.  782., 
He  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Kala.  {QaU, 
Christ  iv.  47.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

OENESIU8  (8X  bishop  of  Anastaaiopolis, 
in  Galatia  Prima.  He  took  part  in  the  conndi 
of  Constontinople,  A.D.  680.  (Mansi,  ii.  220  a, 
S33  e,  628  c ;  Le  Quien,  Onens  OuisU  i.  486.) 

[T.  W.  D.] 

GENE8IU8  OX  eonnt  of  aermont  in  Au- 
vergne.  He  is  reckoned  among  the  beatified,  and 
the  BollandisU  (Acta  88.  5  Jun.  i.  504)  devote 
to  him  a  **  Synopsis  de  cnltu,  aetate,  actis,  e 
Scriptoribus  Arvemis,**  and  print  the  **  Officium, 
ex  Breviario  Capituli  Camaleriensis ;"  bat  his 
personal  acts  are  unknown  beyond  the  legend  in 
the  office,  which  abounds  with  the  miraculous. 
According  to  this,  his  father  was  Andnstrins 
and  his  mother  Tranquilla.  From  youth  his 
sanctity  was  attested  by  miracles,  of  which 
specimens  are  recorded.  He  built  and  liberally 
endowed  five  churches  or  religions  houses  in 
his  castle  of  Camaleria.  and  was  the  special 
friend  of  St.  Bonitus  bishop  of  Clermont  and 
of  St.  Meneleus  abbat  of  the  monastery  of 
Menat  near  Clermont.  He  died  on  June  5,  and 
was  buried  at  Combronia,  or  Combronde,  the 
Bollandists  say,  before  A.D.  740.  [J.  O.] 

OENESIU8  (10)  (or  perhaps  Oelasius), 
Sept.  29,  martyr  at  Perinthus,  with  bishop 
Kutyches  or  Eutychins  and  two  others.  (Wright's 
8yrian  Mart,  in  Joum.  Sac  Lit.  1866,  430.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

OENETHLIUS  (1),  bishop  of  Carthage, 
between  Restitutus  and  Anrelins,  from  ▲.o.  374 
to  391,  according  to  Morcelli,  who  calls  him 
Geneclins.  He  presided  over  the  synod  of  Car- 
thage which  sat  in  386,  387,  or  390  (Mansi,  iiL 
687  ;  Hefele,  Comtciit,  bk.  iii.  §  106,  p.  390),  and 
passed  thirteen  canons,  which  are  extant,  the 
first  declaring  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  while  the  others  treat  of  discipline 
(vid.  Hefele).  Augustine  says  his  memory  was 
greatly  revered  by  the  Donatists  on  account  of 
his  conciliatory  disposition,  which  would  not 
allow  the  law  against  them  to  be  put  in  force. 
(August,  ep.  44,  §  12;  Morcelli,  A/r.  Christ. 
u.  280.)  [a  H.] 

OENETHLIUS  (8),  presbyter,  a  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Basil,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  long 
letter  exposing  the  treacheries  of  Eustathius  of 
Sebaste,  and  the  artifices  by  which  he  endea- 
voured to  bring  Basirs  orthodoxy  into  discredit. 
(Basil,  £pisi.  224  [345].)  [E.  V.] 

GEKETHLIU8  (8),  bishop  of  Argos  at 
the  synod  held  at  Constantinople  by  Flavian, 
A.D.  448,  when  Eutyches  was  condemned.  (Mansi, 
Ti  752 ;  Le  Quien,  0.  C.  ii.  183.)  [L  D.] 
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GEKETHLIU8  (4).  bishopof  Craf  ta 
polisX  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  cf  Uoooi 
He  signed  the  definition  of  faith  at  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  by  Eulogius  a  preabyter,  451. 
(Mansi,  vu.  149  ;  Le  QuiMi,  Or.  Chr.  L  577.) 

IX.D.] 

GENETHUUS  (6),  bishop  of  Dorylaeam,  ia 
Phrygia  Salutaris.  He  subscribed  the  canou 
of  the  fifth  general  council,  a.d.  553.  (Mansi, 
ix.  393;  Le  Quien,  0.  C.  I  838.)  [L.  D.] 

GENK1'IVU8  or  GENETIUB,  bishop  o# 

Tuy  from  about  a.d.  670  to  about  682.  He  sub- 
scribes the  acts  of  C.  Braga  HL,  A.Di.  675,  m 
senior  sufiragan,  immediately  after  the  meUxv 
politan  Lbodbouiub.  (Aguirre-Catalaai,  iv. 
262  ;  £sp,  Sagr.  xxiL  32.)    [Ahujl] 

[M.  A.  W.] 

GEKEYEU8  (Geketaeub),  8T.,  6th  bishop 
of  Dol  in  Brittany,  succeeding  TlgcrlBomalus^ 
or,  according  to  some,  St.  Badocua,  and  followed 
by  Restoaldus,  perhaps  in  the  earlv  part  of  tb« 
7th  century.  He  is  said  to  have  died  July  29i» 
on  which  day  he  is  commemorated,  thoogh  Ui« 
Bollandists  admit  him  into  their  Acta  with 
some  doubt.  {Acta  88.  Jul.  viL  83 ;  Oail.  Ckr, 
xiv.  1041.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GEKEVIfiTE.    [Gehotbfa.] 

GENGBEBHT  (Kemble,  God.  DiaL  N«u 
116),  archbishop.    [Jasrbebt.]  [C.  H.] 

GENGULPHU8,  ST.  (Gakooupub,  Gek 
OOUL),  martyr,  commemorated  on  May  11.  Ht 
was  a  native  of  Varennes  in  Burgundy,  where  he 
was  murdered,  A.D.  760,  at  the  instig^on  of  his 
wife,  by  her  paramour,  for  which  reason  he  aeems 
to  have  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  martjrrdom 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  rich  and  noble 
family.  One  of  his  anceston,  a  certain  Gengul- 
phus,  had  been  constituted  ** defensor"  and 
'*  advocatus  "  of  the  neighbouring  monastery  of 
Besua  by  a  letter  of  Clothaire  king  of  the 
Franks  dated  Aug.  17,  666  (CJurm.  Be$.  m 
D'Acher.  Spicileg.  u.  403,  ed.  1723).    [G.  T.  S.] 

GENLALI8  (IX  named  in  the  dtptychs  of  the 
chnrch  of  Cavaillon  as  first  bishop  of  that  see. 
His  date  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that  his  name 
appears  in  the  recently  discovered  acts  of  the 
council  of  Nismes  in  394.  (Hefele,  ComeS.  Ofsch, 
S  110 ;  OaU.  Christ,  i.  940.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

GENLALI8  (SX  condemned  with  Jovinianns 
as  sharing  his  heresy  by  pope  Siricius,  and  by 
St.  Ambrose  and  other  bifthope  assembled  at  Milun 
▲.D.  390  (Amb.  0pp.  iii.  1044).  [J.  LL  D.] 

GENI8TAE.  Justin  Martyr  (TVyjpAo,  80^ 
speaking  of  Jewish  sects,  mentions  as  two  of 
them,  the  Genistae  and  Meristab.  This  notioe 
was  for  a  long  time  overlooked  by  writers  on 
heresies,  though  they  gen«^ly  enumerate  pre- 
Christian  sects,  and  Philaster  in  particular  takes 
pains  to  lengthen  his  list  of  Jewish  heresies. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  writer  of  the  AposUHe 
Constitutions  (vi.  6)  had  the  passage  of  J  vstlB  m 
his  mind,  and  id«ntified  the  Geni^^tae  with  the 
Kbionite5.  whose  notions  were  heretical  ooooer»- 
iog  tile  birth  of  Christ;  and  the  Meristae  wftft 
the  EbMues,  who  separated  themselves  frv^i* 
the    rest    of    the    people.      But    for  a  ckiir 
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Mto^itiea  of  the  punge  we  hmrd  to  come 
ii-vn  to  Isidon  of  Senile  (firigg.  riii.  5),  who 
fi^lains  that  the  Genistae  were  those  who 
hm^td  of  the  pare  race  of  Abraham,  untainted 
W  BixtoT«  of  Bibjionish  blood,  and  the  Meristae 
t*«c  vbo  separated  the  Scripturea,  denying 
t^  dxriie  iiupiration  of  certain  prophecies. 
rfe  is  obrionslj  mere  gaeas-work,  but  no  sabse- 
\a«&t  cflnjectves  can  be  pronoonoed  to  be  clearly 
mtn  ibrUnate.  We  Ao  not  get  as  much  help  as 
■ij^t  be  expected  from  a  comparison  with 
fi^cMppis  (Enseb.  H.  E,  \y,  23X  ^ho  speaks  of 
the  aren  Mcts  of  the  Jews ;  and  Justin,  without 
aiimg  atteotion  to  the  number,  enumerates 
nicUj  MTOL  Common  to  both  lists  are  the 
.SfcHnceei,  Pharisees,  Galileans,  and  Baptists  or 
BaDoobaptists ;  while  against  the  Hellenians, 
^eai'tae,  lad  Ueristae  of  Justin,  we  have  to  set 
Ue  Saaaritaas,  Masbotheans,  and  Essenes  of 
Hfsestppaa.  There  is  an  enumeration  of  Jewish 
•efts  ia  tlie  dementine  Recognitions  (i.  54),  but  no 
tnec  thers  of  reference  to  ue  passage  in  Justin. 
a.  u  pattiblc  that  the  Genistae  of  Justin  may  be 
tk  same  as  the  people  whom  Theodoret  calls 
Kanrroi^  and  Clem.  Alex.  KoSsrurra/ ;  but  if  so, 
c«  kie  the  explanation  Cainitbs  for  the  last 
rori  without  gaining  any  light  on  the  meaning 
*^  the  first  [G.  S.] 

GEKIUS,  bishop  of  Anch.    [EONIUB.] 

GENIUS  (HTGXHU8>--May  8,  martyr  at 
tj<:tora  (LectoureX  nn  episcopal  city  in  Aqui- 
taae.  He  was  &moua  as  a  Christian  teacher, 
ad  b  said  to  hare  conrerted  thirty  soldiers  who 
v€ie  seat  to  arrest  him  during  the  Diocletian 
pnentioa.  They,  fiuling  to  execute  their 
«^  were  all  put  to  d^th.  He  died  in  a 
<*rt,  where  be  had  sought  refuge.  His  acts  are 
^  legendary.  (Ferrarius,  Cat.  88, ;  Acta  88. 
^  Mai.  L  384-386.  His  life  ia  to  be  found 
ii  Labhe,  ir'oe.  BMiotk.  M8S.  Ub,  m  CoU.  Rer. 
^ViL  p.  564,  Paris,  1657.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

0£NKADIUS  (IX  bishop  of  Esbus  (Hesh- 
ihQ)  ia  Hoab,  present  at  the  council  of  Micaea, 
Uk  325.  (Mansi,  iL  694;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ. 
i«3.)  [J.deS.] 

OKKNADIUS  (2X  bishop  of  Membresa  or 
^t^Bbrem,  a  town  of  proconsular  Africa,  350 
^  from  Carthage,  35  from  Musti  (Medjez  el 
2«k).  (Ant  lUtL  45,  3 ;  Procop.  BeU.  Vand.  ii. 
V»)  He  wss  present  at  Carth.  Conf.  A.D.  411. 
(Jfi*  V<t.  Don.  133.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

OKNNADIUS  (8),  .i  physician  of  Carthage, 
*^  had  also  practised  at  Rome,  a  friend  both  of 
Svt^Utt  and  St  Augustme.  In  one  of  Augus- 
^'>  letters  to  Evodius,  Gennadius  is  mentioned 
^  brbg  at  one  time  doubted  the  reality  of  life 
^  <i«rth.  His  doubts  were  removed  by  a 
^^  which  conrinced  him  that  the  power  of 
*^^  sad  spiritual  sight  ia  independent  of  the 
Wj.  (Attg.  Ep.  159.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

OENKADIUS  (4X  presbyter  and  archiman- 
^  addrcHed  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Gen- 
^^  had  broken  off  communion  with  Proclus 
^pitnarch  of  Constantinople,  being  scandalized 
^  Ha  liberality  in  consenting  to  communicate 
*i^  Jareoal  of  Jerusalem.  Cyril  commends 
^^*^Qs  for  his  zeal,  and  expresses  strong  dis- 
^i'^^i^ttioQ  of  JuTenal ;  but  at  the  same  time 
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he  justifies  Proclas  under  the  circumatanoes,  and 
says  that  he  should  himself  have  acted  in  th^ 
same  way.  (Cyril.  Alex.  ep.  56  al.  48,  in  Pat. 
Gr.  Ixxyii.  319;  Tillem.  M^\n.  xt.  203.) 

[C.  H.l 
OENKADIUS    (6X  bishop   of   Hermopolis 
Magna  in  the  Thebald,  present  at  the  Ephesine 
Latrocinium,  a.d.  449.     (Mansi,  vi.  927 ;    Le 
Quien,  Or.  Christ,  ii.  695.)  [J.  de  S.] 

OENNADIU8  (OX  bishop  of  Teos,  present 
at  the  Latrocinium  Ephesinum,  A.D.  449  (Mansi, 
ri.  932).  But  he  also,  though  absent,  assented  to 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  461,  and  his  name 
was  subscribed  by  the  order  of  Stephen,  metro- 
politan bishop  of  Ephesus.  (Mansi,  vii.  168 ;  Le 
Quien,  0.  C.  L  728.)  [L.  D.] 

OENNADIUS  (7X  a  praefectus  Augustalis 
in  the  Eastern  empire,  A.D.  396,  in  which  year 
there  was  addressed  to  him  a  constitution  of  the 
emperor  Arcadius,  dated  from  the  Eutycheum, 
his  official  residence  in  Alexandria  (jOod.  Thood. 
XIV.  xxyii.  1  n.  GothofredX  Gennadius  was  still 
Augustalis  when  the  Libyans  invaded  the  Penta- 
polu  (Synesius,  Cbtosiasis  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr. 
ixyi.  1565X  At  some  date  he  also  filled  the 
office  of  proconsul  of  Achaia  (Claudian.  Ep.  5). 
Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  the  metropolis  of. 
the  Pentapolis,  c  ▲.D.  407-415,  tells  that  he  was 
a  Syrian,  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  great 
praise.     (Ep.  73,  in  Migne,  u.  s.  1439.) 

rr.  w.  D.i 

GENNADIUS  (8X  the  name  of  two  Phry- 
gian  bishops,  riz.  of  Mosyna  and  of  Acmonaea, 
present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.o.  451. 
(Mansi,  YiL  156 ;  Le  Quien,  0.  C.  i.  817,  823.) 

[L.  D.] 

GENNADIUS  (9X  bishop  of  Gnossus  in 
Crete,  was  present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
451  (Mansi,  rii.  161X  aod  subscribed  the  synodical 
epistle  of  the  Cretan  bishops  to  the  emperor  Leo, 
▲.D.  458.    (U  Quien,  Or.  Christ,  ii.  267.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

GENNADIUS  (lOX  21st  bUhop  of  Con- 
stantinople, 458-471,  between  Anatolius  and 
Acacius.  His  first  public  appearance  was  in  an 
attack  on  Cyril,  in  two  works,  about  431  or  432, 
Against  the  Anathemas  of  Cyrilf  and  I\oo  books 
to  Parthemtu.  In  the  latter  he  exclaims, 
'*How  many  times  have  I  heard  blasphemies 
from  Cyril  of  Egypt  ?  Woe  to  the  scourge  of 
Alexandria!"  **Can  we  sufficiently  deplore  the 
corruptions  of  which  he  has  been  and  is  the 
author?  There  are  no  blasphemies  which  he 
does  not  vomit  against  the  holy  fathers,  against 
the  apostles,  against  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  He 
destroys  the  humanity  which  the  Word  took 
of  us  and  for  us ;  he  makes  that  nature  suffer 
which  is  incapable  of  suffering.**  In  spite  of 
these  hearty  censures,  it  seems  probable  that  in 
433  Gennadius  was  one  of  those  who  became 
reconciled  with  Cyril,  and  he  may  have  been 
the  presbyter  and  abbat  who  in  434  received 
Cyril's  approbation  for  making  a  difficulty  about 
communicating  with  Proclus.    [Gennadius  (4X] 

At  any  rate,  in  458,  he  was  a  presbyter  at 
Constantinople,  and  designated  by  Leo  to  fill  the 
see.  The  emperor  was  determined  to  find  a  man 
of  spotless  reputation,  on  whom  no  suspicion  had 
ever  breath«l,  of  holy  life  and  conspicuous 
learning,  and  such   was    Gennadius.      It    was 
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not  a  unftnimons  election ;  for  Arian  infloences 
were  at  work,  and  Acacias,  who  was  destined 
to  occupy  the  chair  thirteen  years  later,  already 
received  some  votes.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
episcopate  Qennadius  gave  the  orthodox  satis> 
factory  proofs  of  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith  and 
the  maintenance  of  dbcipline.  All  the  time  of 
his  tenure  of  hb  great  office,  an  office  greater 
than  ever  since  the  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
occur  measures  for  the  good  of  the  body  eccle- 
siastical, in  which  the  emperor  is  associated 
with  the  patriarch,  and  which  the  patriarch  no 
doubt  planned.  His  discretion  was  before  long 
tested.  Timothy  Aelurus,  chased  from  the  see 
of  Alexandria  by  order  of  the  emperor,  had 
obtained,  through  the  canvassing  of  certain 
enemies  of  orthodoxy,  leave  to  come  to  Constanti- 
nople, intending,  by  a  pretence  of  Catholicism,  to 
re-establish  himself  on  his  throne.  Oennadius 
thought  it  best  to  consult  the  experience  of  the 
greatest  of  contemporary  ecclesiastical  statesmen, 
Leo  bishop  of  Rome.  Leo  replied  on  June  17, 
460,  urging  him  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  the 
had  effects  to  be  expected  from  the  voyage  of 
Timothy,  and  to  labour  for  the  immediate  conse- 
cration of  an  orthodox  prelate  for  Alexandria. 
The  plan  succeeded  as  Leo  desired;  Timothy 
Aelurus  was  banished  to  the  Chersonese,  and 
Timothy  Solofaciolus  was  chosen  to  Alexandria 
in  his  stead.  An  appointment  which  Gennadius 
made  about  this  time,  that  of  Mardan,  who  had 
been  a  Novatian  but  had  come  over  to  the 
orthodox  church,  to  the  important  and  influ- 
ential post  of  chancellor  of  the  goods  of  the 
church  of  Constantinople,  shewed  at  once  his 
liberality,  his  penetration,  and  his  desire  for 
order.  The  two  Egyptian  solitaries  who  da« 
scribed  Oennadius  to  Moschus,  as  mentioned 
below,  communicated  a  story  which  is  also  told 
by  Theodorus  Lector.  The  church  of  St.  Eleu- 
therius  at  Constantinople  was  served  by  a  reader 
named  Carisius.  He  led  a  disorderly  life  and 
Gennadius  gave  him  a  severe  reprimand.  It  was 
useless.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  church, 
the  patriarch  had  him  flogged.  The  flogging 
was  also  ineffectuaL  The  patriarch  sent  one  of 
his  officers  to  the  church  of  St.  Eleutherus  to 
beg  that  holy  martyr  either  to  correct  the 
evil  servant  of  his  church  or  to  take  him 
from  the  world.  Next  day,  says  the  story, 
Carisius  was  found  dead,  to  the  terror  of  the 
whole  town.  Theodorus  also  relates  how  a 
painter,  who  had  the  presumption  to  depict  the 
Saviour  under  the  form  of  Jupiter  and  had  his 
hand  withered,  was  healed  by  the  prayers  of 
Gennadius. 

It  is  related  in  the  life  of  Daniel  the  Stylite, 
that  Qennadius  ordained  that  saint  presbyter  at 
the  request  of  the  emperor  Leo,  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pharos  ana  performing  the  ceremonies 
there,  because  Daniel,  who  knew  what  was  in- 
tended, did  not  wish  his  bishop  to  mount  his 
retreat.  **  I  should  have  come  before,**  said  the 
prelate,  according  to  that  account,  **if  I  had 
not  been  prevented  by  business."  You  would 
never  have  come  at  all,**  replied  the  enthusiast 
brusquely,  **  unless  you  had  been  sent.*'  The 
buying  and  selling  of  holy  orders  was  one  of 
the  crying  scandals  of  the  age.  Measures  had 
been  taken  against  simony  by  the  Cooncil  of 
Chalcedcn.  In  459  or  460,  Gennadius,  finding 
thnt  the  evil  practice  had  not  at  all  abated,  held 


a  council  at  Constantinople  to  consider  it.  Ai 
encyclical  was  issued,  adding  anathema  to  w 
former  aentenoe.  The  synodal  was  sent  to  iU 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  the  metropolitans  of  ik 
East,  with  a  request  that  it  should  be  pubUsna 
in  their  provinces  and  strictly  earned  out. 

In  459  Martyrius  had  been  raised  to  the  se< 
of  Antioch,  but  was  driven  out  by  Peter  thi 
Fuller,  who,  by  the  help  of  the  emperor's  io&| 
in-law  Zeno,  seized  his  place.  Gennadius,  by  hi^ 
entreaties  with  the  emperor,  obtained  the  ttsioi 
ration  of  the  extruded  patriarch.  Peter  th< 
Fuller  a  second  time  seized  the  ardibisboprici 
The  patriarch  of  the  East  again  appealed  to  Uri 
emperor,  and  Julian  was  made  orthodox  nc* 
oessor  to  Martyrius. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Gennadius  b  said 
to  have  been  praying  one  night  before  an  altarj 
when  suddenly  he  saw  a  spectre  of  a  deoumi 
The  demon  declared  that  he  yielded  dnzinf  tb< 
life  of  Gennadius,  but  that  after  his  death  h( 
would  cause  many  ills  to  the  church,  and  woaM 
reduce  it  to  his  obedience.  This  story  nay  har^ 
arisen  from  Gennadius  foreseeing  that  Acsdn^ 
would  succeed  him,  and  from  the  alarm  vkidi 
he  must  constantly  have  felt  at  the  disoidcn  o| 
the  church,  with  which  even  his  Ugh  ooar«g^ 
and  resolution  could  hardly  cope.  Ocnaadin 
prayed  to  God  to  avert  such  a  disaster ;  but  thi 
anxiety  which  he  felt  hastened  his  end.  He  dial 
in  471,  about  August  25.  That  b  his  day  ta  thi 
Greek  calendar. 

Gennadius  stands  out  as  an  able  and  suooeufu 
administrator,  about  whom  no  historian  bss  bs^ 
anything  to  speak  but  praise,  if  we  except  tb^ 
criticism  which  was  naturally  aroused  by  Xki 
violent  attack  which  he  made  in  his  rmgei 
days  against  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  an  attack  wbict 
the  unmeasured  language  of  Cyril  may  be  beU 
to  excuse.  His  chmcter  was  shortly  sketcked 
to  John  Moschus.  About  d  miles  from  AlexJ 
andria  Moschus  on  his  travels  oame  to  a  plad 
called  Salama,  where  two  aged  cenobites  tol^ 
him  they  had  been  presbyters  at  Constsntii 
nople,  and  described  our  patriarch.  He  wis  exi 
tremely  gentle  in  disposition  and  manner,  o{ 
remarkable  personal  cleanlinus  aiKi  nratoesi| 
most  temperate  m  all  his  habits.  Anotbti 
account  is  given  by  Gennadius  the  presbrte^ 
who  flourished  at  Marseilles  about  twenty  yesi) 
after  the  death  of  the  patriarch.  He  ssys  hi 
was  eloquent  and  witty  of  tongue,  of  sharp  um 
keen  intelligence,  and  so  skilled  in  sacred  Ht^ 
rature  that  he  dictated  a  whole  commentaiy  iM 
Daniel  word  for  word  from  memory.  In  h^ 
later  days  he  never  would  ordain  any  one  to  thj 
ministry  who  could  not  repeat  the  whole  psslM 
by  heart. 

Besides  the  treatises  already  mentioned,  Gen^ 
nadius  is  known  to  have  written  a  commcourj 
on  Daniel  and  many  other  parta  of  the  Old  Test^ 
ment,  and  on  all  the  epistles  of  St  PaoL  Ej 
also  composed  a  great  number  of  homilies.  0^ 
these  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  pr«MrT«<i 
by  Facundus  Hermianenais  in  his  Pro  fr^ 
capUulis,  by  Philippus  Solitarius,  and  by  Kic^ 
phorus  tha  Monk.  An  additional  fragment 
discovered  by  Cardinal  MaL  The  principal 
these  are  ou  Genesis,  Rxodua,  the  naloist  tl 
Romans,  the  1st  and  Snd  Cariuthiaas,  tht 
tians,  and  the  Hebrewa.  Ther  are  iaterestiaf 
specimens  of  the  exegesis  of  the  5tb 
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!kt « t^  Rooiftiu  ifl  tbe  most  imporUni,  and 
tnits  of  a  series  of  explanatory  remarks  on 
wbtoi  teiU.  He  does  not  at  all  grasp  the 
pnt  ceotnl  doctrine  of  the  epistle,  but  shews 
tt/^ofb  aDd  spiritual  lit«.  (Gennadius,  CP.  Patr., 
Fitr.Qnee.  Ixxxr.  p.  1611,  &c;  Bolland.  A  A. 
Si  Aag.  I,  p.  44;  Bolland.  A4.  83.  Aug.  25, 
{i.  14^;  CetllieTf  z.  343 ;  Gennadius  Massiliensis, 
k  i^eript  EocL  cap.  zc.  In  Patr.  Lat.  Iviii.  p. 
1U5;  Johanaes  Moschus,  de  Vit,  Patr,  cap.  145. 
Pur.  Lat  luiT.  p.  192  ;  Baronius,  A.D.  458-471 ; 
T&«(ii«ns  Lector,  Eocl.  Hist.  I.  zi.  Patr.  Graec 
•mn.pt  1,  §  566,  p.  171 ;  S.  Leo.  Mag.  Epist. 
I^,  170.  Pair.  Lat.  liv.  §  1432,  &e.  p.  1212, 
kc;  Baliue,  ^0D.  CoOect,  Concil.  p.  1452; 
Tkecjk  Ckrcnogr.  §  95,  &e.  Patr.  Graec.  criii. 
}.m;  Kiceph.  Callist.  EocL  Hist.  zr.  o.  23; 
Pur.  Gnee.  czItIL  p.  61,  §  623,  &c.) 

[W.  M.  S.] 

GEHNADIU8  ai)  MASSILIENSIS, 
^objtcT  of  Marseilles. 

lTitiorities.—fLa  statement  regarding  himself, 
It  the  close  of  his  treatise  De  Viris  laustribus, 
kfftba  with  the  inferences  deduced  from  this, 
mi  kii  oalj  remaining  eztant  work,  the  short 
IpiOUs  de  Fide  med,  which  is  more  commonly 
bon  by  the  title  lAbelhu  de  EocUsiastidi  Dog* 
miSm.   (CoBoeming  editions,  see  below.) 

/^e.— The  czistence  of  Gennadius  must  hare 
kai  v]K>lly  comprised  within  the  5th  century 
n'Ue  Qiristisn  era,  inasmuch  as  he  died  in  A.D. 
^  Of  the  date  of  his  birth  and  of  his  ordi- 
■Biee  to  the  priesthood  we  are  ignorant.  But 
a  t^  Z^  Ftrvi  lUustnbHS  we  learn  from  himself, 
tknogii  the  notice  abore-mentioned,  that  he  was 
I  pr^bytcr  of  Marseilles,  that  in  addition  to 
^  aWe-oamed  tractates  he  wrote  a  work  in 
vjix  books  against  all  heresies,  another  in  siz 
«b  ^itft  Xestorius,  and  tracts  on  the  Mil- 
biiBB  and  the  Apocalypse  (de  Utile  Anms  et  de 
if»odsp8i  Beati  Joannts).  The  epistle  he  sent 
t*ptpe  Gelasins  (ej^tolam  de  fide  mei  mbi  ad 
wa  Gelasiam,  urbis  Romae  episoopum).  This 
sGdasittt  the  first,  whose  tenure  of  the  Roman 
«  bted  only  fbor  years,  namely,  firom  A.D. 
«Jto496. 

Wrilw^^It  u  unfortunate  that  our  estimate 
<^  «e  of  the  two  eztant  works  of  Gennadius  is 
adend  diflicult  by  some  doubts  concerning  the 
">KctMss  of  our  present  copies.  If  we  accept 
*k  Ik  Viris  lUustrAus  as  it  is  commonly  pub- 
^  then  the  brief  notices  concerning  St. 
^"futiae,  St  Prosper,  and  Panstus  the  Breton 
?B0ffEB,  Faustus  Rexehsu],  warrant  us  in 
riasBi  Gennadioa  of  Marseilles  with  the  semi- 
^^iutt  [Semi-Pelagians],  inasmuch  as  he 
^^stxn  Aogustine  and  Prosper,  and  praises 
^'ttoi  MoreoTer,  the  short  account  of  St. 
^^  at  the  commencement  of  the  book,  a  rery 
^'^'^^  oae,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  hostile 
^t^KB  to  Jerome  contained  under  the  article 
^*^  in  the  same  catalogue. 

^  OMit  obnozious  passages  of  a  sentf-Pelagian 
^*>e(<r  are  said  to  be  altogether  omitted  in  the 
l^sUeit  IISS.  now  eztant,  those  of  Lucca  and 
*«>ia,xBd  in  a  MS.  preserred  at  Corbie  in  France. 

(fc*^**^  **  ^«»n*<**"«  "  ^  **>•  Dictionary  of 

Ifttri  ntf  Baimm  Biog.  compared  with  Mabillon 

^  AMlecta,  ed.  Paris,  1729.)     This  is  no 

^  tt  important  fact.    But  it  must  be  borne 

■Utkat  it  18  not  certain  that  these  MSS. 
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were  in  reality  the  earliest,  and  that  it  is  by  ne 
mean*  impossible  that  a  copyist,  especially  in 
Ital) ,  might  omit  them  as  unsuited  to  the  theo* 
logical  atmosphere  of  his  own  age  and  country. 
The  ezistence  of  a  semi-Pelagian  school  in  the 
southern  Gaul  of  the  fifth  and  sizth  centuries— 
a  school  embracing  among  its  more  or  less  pro* 
nounced  adherents  many  justly  honoured  names 
— ^is  a  plain  matter  of  unquestioned  history,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Gennadius  belonged  to 
it.  To  the  present  writer  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion do  not  look  like  forgeries ;  they  cohere  with 
the  contezt ;  and  Mabillon  (/.  c),  though  leaving 
the  question  open  for  further  investigation,  does 
not  venture  to  condemn  them. 

The  account  of  Jerome  given  by  Gennadius 
stands  on  a  different  footing.  The  absence  of  any 
such  notice  would  not  be  remarkable,  because  the 
De  Vkis  TUwtrilms  (otherwise  Catalogtu  Scriptor. 
Ecdes.)  of  Jerome,  of  which  the  work  of  Genna- 
dius is  at  once  an  imitation  and  a  continuation, 
ends  with  a  notice  of  Jerome  given  by  himself. 
Besides  the  divergence  from  the  art.  **  Rufinus  " 
already  noticed,  the  style  seems  more  rhetorical, 
and  the  tone  more  enthusiastic  than  is  common 
with  Gennadius.  If  it  be  accepted  as  a  genuine 
notice  by  Gennadius,  we  may  add  to  his  list  of 
eztant  works  a  longer  biography  of  St.  Jerome, 
occupying  nearly  three  folio  pages,  and  given  by 
Mabillon  (/.  c),  who  seems  to  incline  towards 
accepting  it.  The  tones  of  the  longer  and  the 
shorter  notices  are  concordant,  and  both  contain 
the  singular  ezpression  italicized  in  the  following 
eztract  from  the  shorter  one.  **Ad  Bethleem 
oppidum  juvenis  [Hieronymus,  sc.]  advenit,  vbi 
prudens  animal  ad  praesepe  Domini  se  obtulit 
permansurum."  But  the  name  of  Jerome  is  so 
completely  what  an  Italian  poet  has  termed 

Nome  dMmmensa  invldia 
B  d*  indomato  amor, 

that  such  an  addition  as  the  preiSz  of  the  short 
notice  is  a  probable  one,  and  the  genuineness  of 
the  longer  life  must  seeminzly  stand  or  fall  with 
it.  On  such  evidence  as  lies  before  him  the 
present  writer  would  reject  them  both. 

Taking  then  the  De  Viris  lUustrtbus  in  its  most 
commonly  accepted  form  (which  agrees  with  the 
above  decisions),  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was 
probably  published  about  A.D.  495,  and  that  it 
contains,  in  some  ten  folio  pages,  a  century  of 
short  biographies  of  ecclesiastics  between  A.D. 
392  and  495.  Although  lacking  the  lively 
touches,  so  frequent  in  the  similar  work  of  his 
great  predecessor,  the  catalogue  of  Gennadius 
ezhibits  a  real  sense  of  proportion.  The  greater 
men  stand  out  in  its  pages,  and  it  conveys  much 
real  and  valuable  information.  With  due  allow- 
ance for  the  bias  referred  to,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  trustworthy  compilation,  for  which  our 
gratitude  is  due. 

The  other  treatise,  variously  entitled,  as  has 
been  remarked,  Epistola  de  Fide  med,  or  de 
Ecdesiasticis  DogmatUms  Liber,  begins  with  a 
profession  of  faith  in  those  articles  contained  in 
the  three  creeds  retained  in  the  Prayer  Book  of 
the  English  Church,  interwoven  with  the  names 
of  those  who  are  considered  by  the  writer  (with 
occasionally  questionable  accuracy)  to  have  im- 
pugned this  or  that  article  of  belief.  A  few 
lines  will  illustrate  this  feature.    **  Nihil  creatum 
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lut  serrieos  in  Trinitate  ciedendam,  at  rult  Dio- 
BV8iu8,  fons  Arii ;  nihil  inneqiule,  at  Eanomios ; 
nihil  inaeqoale  gratiae,  ut  vult  Aetiut :  nihil  an- 
t«Has  posterioAve  aut  minus,  ot  Arias ;  nihil  ez- 
tninearo  aut  officiale  alteri,  ut  Macedonios  (cap. 
4).**  Gennadius  considers  (as  later  writers,  e^. 
Aquinas)  that  all  men,  even  those  alire  at  the 
second  Advent,  will  have  to  die  (7).  But  this 
conriction,  though  derived  from  a  widespread 
patristic  tradition  (maximi  Patrum  turbi  tra- 
iente)  is,  he  admits,  rejected  by  others  equally 
Mtholic  and  learned.  Of  the  theories  concerning 
the  soul  of  man  subsequently  known  respectively 
as  the  creatianist  and  the  traducianist  views,  he 
espouses  the  creatianist  side.  He  will  not  allow 
the  existence  of  the  spirit  as  a  third  elemsnt  in 
man  besides  the  body  and  the  soul,  but  looks 
upon  it  as  only  another  name  for  the  soul  (19). 
Heretical  baptism  is  not  to  be  repeated,  unless 
where  it  has  been  administered  by  heretics,  who 
would  have  declined  to  employ  the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  (52).  He  recommends  weekly 
reception  of  the  £ucharist  by  all  who  are  not 
under  the  burden  of  mortal  sin.  Such  as  are 
should  hare  recourse  to  pvbUo  penitence.  He 
will  not  deny  that  private  penance  may 
suffice;  but  even  here  outward  manifestation, 
«uch  as  change  of  dress,  is  desirable.  Daily 
reception  of  holy  communion  he  will  neither 
praise  nor  blame  (53). 

Evil  was  invented  by  Satan  (57).  Though 
celibacy  be  rated  above  matrimony,  to  condemn 
marriage  is  Manichaean  (67).  A  Christian  who 
has  been  twice  married  should  not  be  ordained  (72). 
Churches  should  be  called  after  the  martyrs,  and 
the  relics  of  martyrs  honoured  (73).  He  does  not 
believe  that  any  but  the  baptized  attain  eternal 
life;  not  even  catechumens,  unless  they  suffer 
martyrdom  (74).  Penitence  thoroughly  avails  to 
Christians  even  at  their  latest  breath  (80).  The 
Creator  alone  knows  our  secret  thoughts.  Satan 
can  learn  them  only  by  our  motions  and  manifes- 
tations (81).  Marvels  may  be  wrought  in  the 
Ix>rd*s  name  eren  by  bad  men  (84).  Men  can 
become  holy  without  such  marks  (85). 

The  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  man's  will  is 
strongly  asserted  in  this  short  treatise.  But  the 
commencement  of  all  goodness  is  assigned  to 
divine  grace.  The  language  of  Oennadius  is  here 
not  quite  Augustinian ;  but  neither  is  it  Pelagian, 
or  the  work  would  not  have  been  so  long  in- 
cluded among  those  of  St.  Augustine. 

Editions, — ^The  two  treatises  of  Oennadius  are 
ea.sy  of  access ;  the  De  Viri$  Hitutribua  is  given 
in  most  good  editions  of  the  works  of  St. 
Jerome  (as  e.g,  Vallarsi's,  the  Benedictine,  or 
that  of  VictoriuB,  Paris,  1579) ;  and  the  Liber 
de  EccUsiasticis  DognuUima  is  to  be  found  in  the 
A))pcndiz  to  torn.  viii.  of  the  Benedictine  edition 
At'  St.  Augustine  (p.  75).  The  former  treatise 
has  also  been  published  in  company  with  the 
similar  catalogues  by  Isidore  of  Seville  and 
Honorius,  as  well  as  Jerome's,  by  Suffridus,  8vo. 
Coloniae,  1530 ;  with  notes  by  Miraeua,  Antwer- 
piae,  1639,  and  with  notes  by  Miraeus  and  £.  S. 
Cyprianus,  4to.  Helmstadii,  1700,  and  by  Fa* 
bricius,  Bitliotheca  Eccleaicut,  Hamb.  1718. 

I'he  date  of  the  publication  of  the  De  Vina 
f'fustribHs  is,  as  has  been  said,  about  a.d.  495. 
The  De  EocUa,  Dogmatifma  is  evidentlv,  from 
O^nnadius's  own  statement,  an  earlier  work.  This 
limits  it  to  a  i>eriod   between  a.d.  492-494,  as 


OEMOVEFA 

otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  sent  to  popt 
QelMiut.  [J.  G.  C] 

GENNADIUS  (ISX  bishop  of  Hermopolk 
Parva  (Damanhur)  in  Egypt.  He  waa  the  last 
of  the  orthodoz  bishopa,  and  waa  related  to 
Timotheus  of  Alezandria  (liberatus,  Breviariw^ 
cap.  zvii.  in  PatroL  Ut.  IzviiL  1022).  Th« 
same  writer  mentions  that  Gennadius  waa  seat 
by  Timotheus  to  the  emperor  Zeno,  a  ▲.!>.  48U, 
and  remained  some  time  at  Constantinople. 
{Ibid.  cap.  zvi. ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Ckriai.  it  516.) 

[J.  de  &] 

GENNADIUS  (18),  bishop  of  ZMiopolis,  in 
Pamphylia,  present  at  the  fifth  general  omncilf 
553  (Mansi,  iz.  393).  As  there  is  another  town 
of  this  name  in  Lyda,  writers  have  auppoaed  tw* 
bishops  pf  the  name  of  Oennadius.  (Gama, 
Seriea  Epiac  450,  451 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriema  CkriaL 
L  993,  1033.)  (X.  D.] 

GENNADIUS  (14X  exarch  of  Africa,  te 
whom  Gregory  the  Oreat  wrote  about  snppa^esaing 
Donatist  heretics  who  had  again  become  trouble- 
some in  that  country,  A.D.  591.  (Tillemont,  7S, 
vi.  p.  192;  Mon.  Vet,  Don,  pp.  610-615,  ed 
Oberthur.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

GENNABDUS,  third  abbat  of  St.  Germef 
de  Flaiz  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvaia  [Qbke- 
MARitrs].  He  was  previously  vice-dominos  ot 
the  church  of  Rouen  and  was  succeeded,  per« 
haps  in  716,  by  his  kinsman  St.  Benignss  abbat 
of  Fontanelle.    ((?a//.  C»r.  iz.  789.)        [C  H.] 

GENOCUS,  friend  of  St.  Finnian  of  aooaid, 
and  probably  the  same  as  Mosenog,  btabop  o€ 
Cill-dumha-gluinn.  [Moqenoo.J  (Colgan,  Ada 
83.  196  b,  394,  c  11,  398,  n. ".)  [J.  0-3 

GENOYEFA  (Oenevi^b),  patnm  saint  of 
Paris  and  of  France.  The  story  of  her  Ula,  as 
derived  from  the  most  ancient  records,  is  aa 
follows :~  About  the  year  430  St.  Gennanns  of 
Auzerre  and  St.  Lupus  of  Troyes,  being  on 
their  way  to  England  to  combat  the  Pell^^ian 
heresy,  stayed  one  evening  at  Kanterre,  then  m 
village,  about  seven  miles  from  Paris.  The  vil- 
lagers assembled  to  see  two  prelates  of  sadi 
renown,  and  a  little  girl  in  the  crowd  attracted 
the  notice  of  St.  Qermanua.  Calling  her  to  hun, 
he  asked  the  bystanders  who  she  was,  and  Icamt 
that  her  name  was  Genovefi^  that  she  was  ^even 
years  of  age,  and  her  parents'  names  were 
Severus  and  Oerontia.  The  parents  were  sum- 
moned at  his  desire,  and  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
he  bade  them  rejoice  in  the  sanctity  of  their 
daughter,  for  that  she  would  be  the  means  of 
saving  many.  Then  addressing  himself  to  the 
child,  he  dwelt  on  the  high  state  of  virginity, 
and  engaged  her  to  consecrate  herself.  The 
bishops  then  held  a  senrice  in  the  church,  and 
at  night(a)l  bade  Severus  bring  his  daughter 
again  at  nearly  dawn.  Before  departing  St. 
Germanus  reminded  her  of  her  promise,  awi 
giving  her  a  brazen  coin  marked  with  the  cross, 
bade  her  wear  it  aa  her  only  ornament,  and 
leave  gold  and  precious  stones  for  the  servant* 
of  the  world.  Henceforth  miracles  marked 
her  out  as  the  spouse  of  Christ.  Her  mother 
was  struck  blind  for  a  thoughtless  blow,  and 
only  healed   by  the  girl's  supernatural   gifU. 
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to  the  ardkbishop  of  Par»,  generally 

Kppued  to  hare  been  felix,  to  be   fonnally 

qajeeiatod  u  a  Tirgin,  he  recognised  her  sanc- 

titf,  aad  prtferred  her  over  the  two  older  girls 

«ko  aeeonpanied  her.     In  course  of  time  her 

rOtnU  ^tdj  and  Genovefin  was  taken  br  her 

(••ifliotlicr  to  lire  in  Paris.     Here  she  fell  ill, 

ad  h.j  tluee  days  in  a  trance,  in  which   an 

ttgd  led  her  to  see  the  dwellings  of  the  just, 

aal  the  rewards  prepared  for  those  who   love 

G«d.    Shi  receiTCMl,  too,  the  gitt  of  declaring 

maS  tiiooghts.    These  pririleges  displeased  the 

fVTiima,  sad  people  were  beginning  to  mnrmur 

«$uast  her,  what  St.  Germanos  arrired  in  Paris 

m  a  geoond  journey  to  Britain.    Of  the  people 

«^  came  to  meet  him  he  asked  tidings  of  St. 

Gnwr^  and  was  met  with  the  mnrmnn  of 

tcr  detractors.     Disregarding  their  tales,  he 

mtfht  her  dwelling,  humbly  saluted  her  and 

«3€ved  the  people  the  floor  of  her  chamber  wet 

mh  her  secret  tears,  and,  before  departmg, 

r«BBieadcd  her  to  their  lore.     But  a  fresh 

» «ree  of  persecution  soon  arose.    The  rumour 

«(  Attilft's  merciless  and   irresistible  progress 

Mcbed  Paris,  and  the  terrified  citizens  were 

$7  dtdng  with  their  families  and  goods.    But 

^j«Mre&,  prophesying  that  Paris  would  remain 

ttkaraied,  sad  that  thoee  places  they  deemed 

«&  would  be  ravaged,  assembled  the  matrons 

od  bade  them  seek  deliverance  by  prayer  and 

hstiag  rather  than  by  flight.    Then  the  Parisians 

i*M  aninst  her  as  a  fitUe  prophetess,  and  took 

•mm  to  kill  her.    But  at  this  time  there 

■mrcd  in  Paris  an  archdeacon  bearing  firom  St. 

<>enaa«s  the  gift  of  some  eulogiae  or  enchar- 

Mtie  loaves  (rid.  Did,  Ch.  Antiq.)  for  Oenovefa. 

Be  sddressed  the  people,  declaring   the    testi- 

•oay  of  his  bishop,  and  dissuaded  them  f^m 

tfo  purpose.    Nor  did  the  Huns  reach  Paris, 

^  were  diverted  through  the  efficacy  of  her 

injotf  as  after  ages  believed  (circ  448). 

Tk«  aecoonts  we  have  of  her  do  not  enable  a 
«aa«tcd  history  to  be  given  of  her  life.  In 
h(t  t^  are  little  besides  a  string  of  miracles. 
^^T,  Ards-snr-Anbe,  Troyes,  Orleans,  Tours, 
^  Setne,  aad,  perhapit,  Lyons,  but  probably 
^  besides  Pans,  all  witn^sed  the  usual  com- 
^spiaoe  miracles  of  the  age.  Childeric,  the 
wr  of  Clovia,  having  sentenced  some  prisonen 
t*  ^b,  leaves  Paris  to  escape  her  importu- 
SKe  tntreaties  for  their  release.  The  gates 
Wkmd  bira  by  his  order  are  locked,  but  fly  open 
■i  tbe  approach  of  Genovefa.  The  same  thing 
^>ppnb  to  the  doors  of  the  baptistery  of  a  church 
tt  M*tix  when  she  and  St.  Cilinia,  who  had 
^^■oind  to  become  a  nun,  were  seeking  sane- 
ly from  the  tatter's  disappointed  lover.  To 
^  voider-working  powers,  no  less  than  to  her 
*^  «is  due  the  building  at  Paris  of  what  was 
"  it*  ^finning  a  humble  chapel  (vilis  aedicula, 
^  Dagcfmrtif  L  3 ;  Bouquet,  iL  580)  in  honour 
^3c  I^njB  and  his  companions,  whom  she  held 
*<*pcdsl  reverence. 

,^  ber  abstinence  and  self-inflicted  priva- 
Jj^  tre  perhaps  her  greatest  characteristic 
1^  btr  fifteenth  to  her  fiftieth  year  she  ate 
"^^tvioc  a  week,  and  then  only  brend  of  barley 
^WiDi,  WiaeaJud  strong  drink  were  unknown 
^W.  Alter  her  fiftieth  yrar,  bv  command  of 
J^vkabops,  she  added  a  little  fish  and  milk  to 
**  bread.  Every  Saturday  night  she  kept 
•  n^  ia    her    church    of  St.    Denys,  and 


fVom  th€  Feast  of  Epiphany  till  Easter  she  re« 
mained  Immured  in  her  cell.  Such  was  her 
fame  that  it  came  by  means  of  travellers  and 
merchants  to  Simeon  Stylites,  on  his  pillar  in 
Syria,  who  sent  his  greetings  to  her,  and  asked 
for  her  prayers. 

Before  her  death  Clovis,  of  whose  conversion  a 
later  legend  has  made  her  the  joint  author  with 
Clotilda,  began  to  build  for  her  the  church 
which  later  bore  her  name.  Unfinished  at 
his  death,  it  was  completed  by  Clotilda,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Upon 
Genovefa's  death  (Jan.  3,  ▲.D.  512)  she  was 
buried  in  it. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  hiatory  of  St. 
Genovefis  is  an  anonymous  Life,  the  author  of 
which  asserts  that  he  wrote  eighteen  years  after 
her  death,  therefore,  about  ▲.D.  530.  It  was 
first  published  by  Jean  Ravisi,  of  Nevers,  in  his 
Des  Femmea  Iliuatre8f  Paris,  1521,  and  then  by 
Surins,  with  corrections  in  the  style  (Jan.  3), 
again,  by  the  Bollandists,  in  1643,  from  better 
MSS.,  together  with  another  life  differing  from 
the  former  only  in  unimportant  particulars 
{Acta  88.  Jan.  1,  138  seq.).  There  has  been 
considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
authority  to  be  attached  to  this  life.  The 
authors  of  the  ffiat.  Liit,  de  la  France  (iii.  151) 
believe  in  its  authenticity,  and  characterize  the 
author  as  grave,  judicious,  full  of  piety  and 
learned  for  his  age.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  there  is  no  life  of  St.  Gene* 
vi^ve  worthy  of  credence  (see  Saintyves,  Vie  de 
8te.  Qenevihey  p.  12,  and  cf.  ValesianOj  pp.  43-4, 
Paris,  1694).  If  we  compare  the  life  of  SU 
Germanus  of  Auzerre  by  Constantius  (c.  5, 
Boll.  Acta  88  Jul.  vii.  211)  with  that  part  of 
St.  Genovefa's  which  relates  to  him,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  they  have  a  common  source, 
or  that  one  of  them  is  taken  from  the  other, 
with  slight  alterations.  And  that  episode  being 
subtracted,  there  is  nothing  in  the  remainder 
which  might  not  well  be  the  work  of  a  later 
age.  It  seems  dear  that  the  history  must  be 
accepted  with  great  doubt.  There  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  belief  that  the  life  was  written  by 
Genesius,  a  priest,  whose  name  occurs  in  the 
narrative.  The  life  of  St.  Lupus  (c.  2,  Acta  88, 
Jul.  vii.  74)  has  a  mere  allusion  to  the  history 
of  Genovefa.  Innumerable  lives  of  St.  Geno- 
vefa have  appeared  in  France  in  modem  timea, 
some  of  which  are  referred  to  below,  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  devotional  character, 
and  useless  for  critical  or  historical  purposes. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  legend  which  has 
grown  up  round  the  name  of  St.  Genovefa,  and 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  original  sources,  is 
the  prominence  which  it  gives  to  the  supposed 
humility  of  her  birth  and  condition.  The 
peasant  girl  of  Nanterre,  feeding  her  father's 
sheep,  has  been  the  favourite  conception  of  her 
in  sacred  art,  and  the  Clos  and  Pare  de  Ste. 
Genevi^e  are  still  pointed  out  near  Paris  as  the 
scene  of  her  occupation.  This  is  remarkable,  as 
beyond  the  fact  that  her  parents  dwelt  in  a 
village,  there  is  no  evidence  of  her  birth  being 
humble,  but  rather  indications  to  the  contrary 
{Valesiana  ut  sup.),  and  the  practice  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  treatment  of  its  heroines 
has  certainly  not  erred  in  this  direction.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  she  has  ever  been  considered 
in  any  special  way  the  guardian  saini  of  the  poor. 
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The  posthumoiui  history  of  St.  Oenovefa 
wu  more  eyentfal  than  her  life.  Toough  Bede's 
is  the  first  Jiartyrology  in  which  her  name 
appears,  hei  cult  seems  to  have  commenced  in 
▼ery  early  times  (of.  Greg.  Tor.  d«  Qhr.  (kmf, 
zci.X  and  to  hare  extended  from  Paris  through 
France  generally.  Hers  was  one  of  the  shrines 
which  St.  EUigius  enriched  and  adorned  (  Vita  8. 
Eligii,  i.  32,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Izzzrii.  504),  and 
her  tomb  became  as  celebrated  for  miracles  as 
she  herself  had  been  when  alive.  In  the  9th 
century  her  body  had  to  be  remored  from  its 
resting-place  no  less  than  three  times  to  pre* 
serre  it  from  the  ruin  which  overtook  the 
church  and  monastery  at  the  hands  of  the  North- 
men. Twice  it  was  carried  to  a  distance  from 
Paris  (845  and  856),  and  the  third  Ume  (885) 
within  the  city  walls,  where  her  coffin,  carried 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  point  where  the 
assault  was  fiercest,  brought  victory  to  the 
Parisians  (Abbo,  de  B^Uo  ParisiaoOf  lib.  ii. ; 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  ozzxii.  744),  The  flight  and 
restoration  were  on  each  occasion  attended  by 
numerous  miracles  (Boll.  Acta  SS,  Jan.  i.  149, 
seq.).  It  was  not  till  890  or  891  that  she,  St. 
Qermanus  and  St.  Maolovius  were  finally  restored 
to  their  own  churches.  In  1130,  though  some 
place  it  earlier,  occurred  the  famous  miracle  of 
the  Ardents,  commemorated  Nov.  26  by  order  of 
pope  Innocent  II.  Paris  was  devastated  by  a 
plague  called  the  ignis  lacer,  against  which  all 
human  remedies  proved  fritile.  At  last  the 
ooffin  of  St.  Genovefa  was  carried  in  solemn 
procession  and  elevated  in  her  church.  All  who 
pressed  near  it  were  healed,  except  three,  who 
were  concluded  from  that  circumstance  to  be 
unbelievers.  Heaoeforth,  the  solemn  carrying 
in  procession  of  St.  Genovefa  was  the  fisvourite 
remedy  for  every  public  calamity,  such  as  floods, 
famine,  pestilence,  or  even  unseasonable  weather. 
In  1161  the  coffin  was  solemnly  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens  and  two 
other  prelates,  in  consequence  of  a  rumour  that 
the  body  had  been  abstracted  and  sold  by  the 
new  canons.  It  was  found  secure  (Boll.  Acta 
83,  Jan.  1,  152).  In  1177  the  abbey,  which  had 
never  been  completely  restored  since  the  ravages 
of  the  Northmen  three  oenturies  before,  was  en- 
tirely rebuilt  by  Stephen,  the  abbat  of  that 
time  (Epist.  147,  148,  153;  Migne,  Patr.  Ut. 
ccxi.  434,  435,  438).  In  1242  the  wooden  coffin, 
in  which  the  remains  had  hitherto  been  enclosed, 
was  exchanged  for  one  of  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones.  From  1650  to  1664  the 
precious  relics  had  to  be  concealed  on  account  of 
the  civil  wars.  In  1757  was  commenced  the 
present  church  from  the  designs  of  Soufflot  to 
commemorate  the  recovery  of  Louis  XV,  frt>m 
illness  thirteen  years  before.  When  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out  the  foundation  was  enormously 
important.  It  is  said  to  have  comprised  seventy- 
seven  abbeys  and  twenty-eight  conventual 
priories.  Its  wealth  was  of  course  confiscated. 
On  April  4, 1791,  the  Assembly  decreed  that  the 
still  unfinished  church  should  henceforth  receive 
the  ashes  of  great  nr.en,  and  be  called  the  Pan- 
theon. The  next  day  the  body  of  Mirabeau  was 
laid  there,  soon  to  be  dispossessed  in  fisvour  of 
Marat,  who,  in  his  turn  a  few  years  later,  was 
ejected  with  ignominy.  Meanwhile  the  rich 
coffin,  which  in  1792  was  removed  for  safety  to 
the  church  of  St.  Ctieune  du  Mont,  was  broken 
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up  and  sold,  and  the  body  of  the  mini,  wh!  ^ 
was  said  to  h^ve  been  found  incomplete,   wa* 
buinv  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  by  public  decree, 
Dec.  3,  1793.     The  church  was  afterwards  r«> 
stored   by  Napoieon   I.  to  its  Bfme  and  cult. 
(Saintyves,  Vie  de  Ste,  GenevHtte  ;  B^llBt,  Vwtdts 
Saints,  Jan.  3,  torn.  ii.  417  ;  B^ouet,  ffistoire  H 
oulte  de  8te,  Oenevieve,  Paris,  1866 ;    Lefenre, 
Hist,  de  8U.  Genetfi^  c  xiiL   Pftria,    1843; 
Fleury,  ffiet.  Eocl^  Ixix.  22 ;  Ixxiv.  39 ;   Do- 
Uure,  HiBt.  de  Pane,  L  240-1.)  [S.  A.  R] 

OENBERIC},  king  of  the  Yandals,  the  illegi- 
timate ton  of  Godigiselus,  king  of  the  Vandals, 
reigned  for  eome  time  in  Spain  jointly  with  hia 
legitimate  brother  Gunderic  [Gukderic.]  On 
the  death  of  the  latter,  A.D.  428,  he  succeeded 
to  the  undivided  sovereignty.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  Catholic,  but  early  in  life  ht 
embraced  the  Arian  heresy. 

Before  the  death  of  Gunderic,  count  Boni£sce, 
who  through  the  intrigues  of  his  rival  Aetina 
had  been  forced  to  seek  safety  in  revolt,  had 
invited  the  Vandals  to  invade  Africa.     This  invi- 
tation was  readily  accepted   by  Genaeric,  who 
assembled  the  Vandals  with  their  fomilies  at  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.    On  hearing,  however,  thaft 
Hermigarius,  king  of  the  Suevi,  had  ventured  t* 
enter  the  provinces  he  was  abandoning,  Genacrie 
turned  upon  the  invaders,  drove  them  with  their 
king  into  the  Guadiana,  and  then  in  May,  A.D. 
429,  according  to  Idatius  (in  A.D.  427  aocordtng 
to    Prosper),    oroeeed    into  Africa.      His   host 
numbered  50,000  warriors,  and  poured  like  a 
torrent  over  the  fertile  and  defencdeas  provinoea 
Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hippo  Regius  alone  with 
stood  the  tide  of  invasion,    llie  rage  of  tha 
Vandals  was    especially  directed    against   the 
churches,  basilicas,  cemeteries,  and  monasteries. 
Bishops  and  priests  were  tortured   to  compel 
them  to  disclose  the  treasures  of  their  churches. 
Victor  mentions  two  who  were  burnt  alive,  the 
venerable  Papinian,  one  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
see  of  Vita,  and  Mansuetus,  bishop  of  (JrcL 
Neither  age  nor  sex  proved  any  protection  against 
the  violence  of  the  barbarians.     Hippo  was  be- 
sieged, but  through  the  efforts  of  count  Boniface, 
who  had  discovered  the  stratagem  of  Aetius,  and 
had  returned  to  his  allegiance,  supported  by  an 
army  of  allied  Goths,  the  Vandals  were  obliged 
by  famine,  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  months,  to 
abandon  the  attempt.     St.  Augustine  died  in 
August,  A.D.  430,  in  the  third  month  of  the  siege. 
(Possidius,  life  of  St.  Augustine  in  Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  xxxii.  59.)    Soon  afterwards  Bon^sce,  who 
had  received  reinforcements  fr^m  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople under  Aspar,  the  magister  militnm, 
ventured  to  give  battle  to  the  Vandals,  but  after 
a  hotly  oont^ted  engagement  was  defeated  with 
great  loss.  He  then  abandoned  Africa  and  returned 
to  Italy.     (Jenseric,  however,  who  apprehended 
another  expedition  of  the  united  forces  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  empires,  was  not  unduly 
elated  by  his  success,  but  concluded  at  Hippo,  on 
Februarv  10,  ▲.D.  435,  a  peace  with  Valentinian, 
by  which  he  undertook  to  pay  a  tribute  for  the 
territories  he  had  conquered,  and  to  leave  un- 
molested those  still  held  by  Valentinian,  and 
sent  his  son  Hunneric  as  a  hostage. 

In  A.D.  437,  Genseric  began  to  persecute  the 
Catholic  bishops  in  the  ceded  territories,  of 
whom  Possidius  Novatus,  and  Severianns  were 
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it  iB«t  flhistri<ms,  and  not  only  took  their 
fioebcf  from  them,  but  banished  them  from 
iKT  MM.  At  the  MUM  time,  four  Spaniards, 
ircftjiw,  Probof.  Paachasins,  and  EutychiuB, 
11)  were  £uthfiil  lerrants  of  Oenseric,  but  who 
^atd  tt  liis  command  to  embrace  Arianism, 
*m  tortoied  and  pat  to  death.  Paulillns,  a 
T'^tger  brother  of  Paschatiiu  and  EutychioB, 
TV  erally  scourged  and  reduced  to  slayerj. 
G«i«k,  tiler  procuring  the  lestoration  of  his 
«a.  toek  Outhsge  bj  surprise,  Oct.  19,  a.d.  439. 
1^  bisk^  and  noble  laity  were  stripped  of 
t6eir  pottwims  and  offered  the  alternative  of 
MffTj  or  exile.  Quodyultdeus,  the  bishop  of 
MTtkscc,  with  a  number  of  bis  clergy  were 
Mipe&d  to  onbark  in  unseaworthy  ships,  in 
•Mr^  bowerer,  they  reached  Naples  in  safety. 
il  titt  diuches  within  the  walls  of  Carthage 
vm  takca  from  the  Catholics,  and  handed  oyer 
to  tW  Inans,  and  many  of  those  outside, 
mftoM^f  two  dedicated  to  St.  Cyprian,  shared 
tW  one  &(e.  It  shonld,  however,  be  recollected 
^  ^  ArisDS  in  this  were  only  meting  out  to 
tti  Citholics  the  treatment  they  received  in 
%«ii  where  the  latter  party  was  the  stronger. 
frnnogifm,  p.  524 ;  Ambbosius,  p.  9.^.]  Oen- 
*nc  «dered  the  funeral  procoKsions  of  the 
^^i^^alks  to  be  conducted  in  silence,  and  sent  the 
Rasung  portion  of  the  clei^  into  exile.  Some 
'i^  Bost  distinguished  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
^  t^  provinces  divided  among  the  Vandals 
fctand  to  present  themselves  before  the  king 
*2fi  1  petition  to  be  allowed  for  the  consolation 
^  tbetr  people  to  live  in  peace  under  the 
^aiBi«D  of  the  Vandals.  He  replied,  **  I  have 
^•^  to  let  none  of  your  race  and  name 
■cife.  How  then  do  you  dare  to  make  such  a 
Jand?"  and  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
Vtk  atreaties  of  his  attendants  from  drown- 
H  tbc  petitioners  in  the  adjoining  sea.  The 
**iWic»,  deprived  of  their  churches,  were 
^^  to  celebrate  the  divine  mysteries  where 
B^  u  best  they  could. 

T^  rear  after  the  capture  of  Carthage,  Oen- 
«%  equipped  a  fleet,  with  which  he  ravaged 
^lUid  besieged  Palermo.  At  the  instigation 
i'Huiinas,  t^  leader  of  the  Arians  in  the 
^  be  persecuted  the  Catholics  there,  some 
'*  vbom  luffiered  martyrdom  at  his  hands. 
^^pfiagto  Prosper,  he  was  recaUed  from  Sicily 
^*«  of  the  arrival  in  Africa  of  count 
^^i«n,  the  son-in-law  of  count  Boniface,  but 
^••places  his  arrival  ten  years  later. 
''^■tiu,  however,  had  come  as  a  friend  to  take 
*^«t  bii  court,  but  Genseric,  who  feared  his 
^"^  u  a  statesman  and  genenU,  at  first  tried 
^mrert  him  to  Arianiun,  that  his  refusal 
^Iwpply  a  pretext  for  putting  him  to  death. 
*^**a  evaded  his  demands  by  a  dexterous 
*^f?  wbicb  Genseric  was  unable  to  answer,  but 
5*«tker  excuse  for  his  execution  was  shortly 
*»»tt4i  found. 

ta  Ajx  441,  Genseric  was  attacked  by  a  great 
2r  *°^  ^'"^y  ««nt  by  Theodosius  under  the 
^^*^  of  Arcobindas,  Anaxillas,  and  German 
*^^  bowfver,  delayed  in  Sicily,  and  proved 
J«»  »  burden  to  the  island  than  a  defence 
J^«^  They  were  recalled  the  next  year  to 
rf^n***        Illyricum  against  an  invasion 

JJ*  wae  jear  a  new  peace  was  concluded  by 
*^  VileDtiniaa  retained  the  three  Mauri- 
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tanias  and  part  of  Numidia,  and  ceded  tha 
remaining  part  of  his  African  dominions  to 
Genseric,  who  divided  the  Zeugitane  or  procon* 
sular  province,  in  which  Carthage  was  situated, 
among  the  Vandals  and  kept  the  other  ceded 
lands  in  his  own  possession.  The  noblest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  natives  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  handed  over  with  all  their  property  to  the 
king's  sons  Hunneric  and  Genzo.  While  the 
Vandals,  who  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
richest  lands,  were  exempt  from  all  imposts,  the 
taxation  on  the  inferior  lands,  which  the  former 
owners  had  been  allowed  to  keep,  was  so  crush- 
ing that  the  unfortunate  natives  were  left  totally 
destitute,  and  many  of  them  sufiered  death  for 
trying  to  evade  the  demands  of  the  tax-gatherers 
by  concealing  their  money.  To  guard  against 
another  invasion  or  a  revolt  of  his  subjects, 
Genseric  dismantled  all  the  towns  except 
Carthage,  to  prevent  the  invaders  or  rebels  fnm 
finding  any  fortified  post  they  might  use  as  a 
basis  of  operations.  About  this  time  Genserio 
discovered  a  plot  among  his  nobles  against  him- 
self, and  tortured  and  executed  many  of  them. 
Probably  f^om  alarm  at  this  conspiracy,  he  began 
a  new  and  severer  persecution.  The  Catholics 
were  allowed  no  place  for  prayer  or  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  sacraments.  Every  allusion  in  a 
sermon  to  Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Holo- 
femes  was  regarded  aa  aimed  at  the  king,  and 
the  preacher  was  forthwith  punished  with  exile. 
Among  the  bishops  banished  at  this  time,  Victor 
mentions  (Jrbanus  of  Girba,  Crescius,  a  metro- 
politan who  presided  over  120  bishops,  Habetdeus 
of  Teudela,  Eustratius  of  Suffectum,  two  of  the 
provinces  of  Tripoli,  and  Felix  of  Adrumetnm. 
The  last  was  banished  for  receiving  a  foreign 
monk.  Genseric  prohibited  new  bishops  being 
consecrated  to  fill  the  places  of  those  banished. 
In  AJ>,  454,  however,  he  yielded  to  Valentinian't 
requests,  so  far  as  to  allow  Deogratias  to  be 
consecrated  bishop  of  Carthage.  The  see  had 
remained  vacant  since  the  banishment  ot  Quod- 
yultdeus fifteen  yean  before.  In  a.d.  455, 
Genseric,  at  the. invitation  of  Eudoxia,  Valenti- 
nian's  widow,  sailed  to  Italy,  and  «took  Rome 
without  a  blow.  At  the  intercession  of  Leo  the 
Great,  he  abstained  from  torturing  or  massacring 
the  inhabitants,  and  burning  the  city,  but  gave 
it  up  to  a  systematic  plunder.  For  fourteen 
days  and  nights  the  work  of  pillage  continued, 
the  city  was  ransacked  of  all  its  remaining 
treasures,  and  Genseric  then  returned  unmolested 
to  Africa,  laden  with  booty  and  carrying  with 
him  many  thousand  captives,  among  whom  was 
the  empress  Eudoxia  and  her  two  daughters. 
The  eldest  became  the  wife  of  his  son  Hunneric ; 
the  youngest,  with  her  mother,  was  eventually 
surrendered  to  the  emperor  Leo.  The  most 
remarkable  objects  among  the  spoils  were  the 
vessels  of  the  temple  and  the  gilt  bronze  tiles 
that  formed  the  roof  of  the  Capitol.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  prisoners  were  alleviated  by  the 
charity  of  Deogratias.    [Deoobatias.] 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian,  the  whole  of 
Africa  fell  into  the  hands  of  Genseric,  and  also 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Islands. 
His  fieets  year  after  year  sailed  from  Carthage 
in  the  early  spring,  and  ravaged  all  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  As  he  was  leaving  Carthage 
on  one  of  these  expeditions,  the  helmsman  asked 
him  whither  he  ordered  him  to  steer.    **  Against 
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those,*'  he  replied,  "who  hare  incurred  the 
wrath  of  God."  In  these  expeditions  his  object 
was  not  only  to  plunder,  bat  to  persecute.  Spain, 
Italy,  Dalmatia,  Campania,  Calabria,  Apulia, 
Bruttium,  Venetia,  Lucania,  Epirus,  and  the 
Peloponnese,  all  suffered  from  his  ravages.  The 
Vandals  were  not,  however,  always  invincible. 
In  A.D.  456,  their  fleet  of  sixty  ships  was  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter  by  count  Ricimer, 
off  Corsica  according  to  Idatius,  but  according 
to  Sidonius  (301  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  MU.  653) 
off  Agrigentum.  After  the  death  of  Deogratias, 
A.D.  457,  Genseric  did  not  allow  any  more  bishops 
to  be  consecrated  in  the  proconsular  province, 
the  peculiar  domain  of  the  Vandals,  so  that  of  the 
original  number  of  164  only  three  were  left  in 
Victor's  time.  One  Proculus  was  sent  to  compel 
the  bishops  to  give  up  all  their  books  and  the 
sacramental  vessels.  When  this  was  refused, 
Proculus  and  his  escort  seized  them  by  force,  and 
made  the  very  altar  cloths  into  shirts  for  them- 
sel  res.  St.  Valerian,  bishop  of  Abbenza,  was  ex- 
pelled from  that  town.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
receive  him  into  their  house,  or  even  to  permit 
him  to  remain  on  their  land,  and  he  was  long 
obliged  to  lie  by  the  roadside  in  the  open  air.  At 
Kegia  the  Catholics  had  ventured  at  Easter  to  take 
possession  of  their  church.  The  Arians,  headed 
by  a  priest  named  Adduit,  attacked  the  church, 
part  of  them  forcing  an  entrance  with  drawn 
swords  and  part  shooting  arrows  through  the 
windows.  The  reader  was  killed  by  an  arrow  in 
the  pulpit,  and  many  of  the  congregation  were 
slain  on  the  altar-steps.  Most  of  the  survivors 
went  afterwards  executed  by  Genseric's  orders. 
Genseric,  by  the  advice  of  the  Arian  bishops, 
commanded  all  who  held  office  about  his  court  to 
embrace  Arianism.  According  to  Victor's  ac- 
count, when  Armogast,  one  of  the  number, 
refused,  he  was  tightly  bound  with  cords,  but 
they  broke  like  a  spider's  web;  and  when  he 
was  hung  head  downwards  by  one  foot,  he 
seemed  to  sleep  as  peacefully  as  if  he  were  in 
bed.  His  ))ersecutors  finding  themselves  unable 
to  overcome  his  resolution,  were  about  to  kill 
him,  but  were  dissuaded  by  an  Arian  priest,  as  he 
would  then  have  been  reverenced  as  a  martyr. 
He  was  iccordingly  compelled  to  labour  in 
the  fields  and  afUrwards  to  tend  cattle  near 
Carthage. 

Meanwhile  the  Romans  refused  to  give  up 
Africa  as  lost  without  a  further  struggle.  The 
emperor  Majorian,  of  whom  the  romantic  story 
is  told  that  he  visited  Carthage  in  disguise  to 
explore  with  his  own  eyes  the  resources  of  his 
enemy,  in  A.D.  460  assembled  a  fleet  of  300 
vessels  at  Carthagena  for  the  invasion  of  Africa. 
His  plans  were  betrayed  by  domestic  treason  to 
the  Vandals,  who  surprised  and  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  his  ships.  Genseric,  however, 
alarmed  at  this  atteitapt,  concluded  peace  with 
Majorian. 

In  A.D.  468,  Leo  collected  a  mighty  arma- 
ment of  1113  ships,  each  containing  100  men 
(Cedrenus,  350,  ed.  Dindorf.X  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother-in-law  Basiliscus.  The 
campaign  opened  favourably.  Marcellianus,  who 
had  acquired  Dalmatia,  and  assumed  the  title 
«if  Patrician  of  the  West,  joined  Leo  against 
the  common  foe  and  drove  the  Vandals  out  of 
Sardinia.  In  the  opposite  direction,  Heraclius 
recovered  Tripoli.    The  main  armament  landed 
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ai    the    Hermaean    promontory    (Cape    Bon). 
about  forty  miles  from  Carthage.    Had  BaailisciM 
attacked  Carthage  inunediately,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  fallen,  but  Genseric,  by  means,  as  it 
was  generally  believed,  of  a  large  bribe,  indnced 
him  to  grant  a  truce  for  five  days.     He  used  the 
interval  to  man  all  the  ships  he  could,  and  the 
wind  becoming  fisvourable,  attacked  the  R<Hiiazia 
and  sent  fire-ships  among  their  crowded  veaeel^ 
Panic  and  confusion  spread  through  the  vast 
multitude,  roost  of  whom  tried  to  fly,  but  a  few  feJl 
fighting  gallantly  to  the  last.   After  this  victory, 
Genseric  recovered  Sardinia  and  Tripoli,  awl 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  more 
cruelly  than  before,  till  a  ;vaoe  was  concluded 
between  him  and  the  emperor  Zeno.    Sevemsi 
the  emperor's  ambassador,  wh^i  taking  leave, 
requested  Genseric,  instead  of  giving  him  the 
gifts  usually  presented  to  an  ambassador  on  his 
departure,  to  set  his  prisoners  at  liberty.    The 
king  replied  he  had  no  power  over  thioae  who 
had  ^len  to  the  share  of  the  other  Vandals,  bet 
released  to  him  those  who  had  fallen  to  hu  own 
or  hu  sons'  lot,  and  allowed  him  to  ransom  as 
many  of  the  others  as  he  could.    (Midchus  de 
LegatkmibuBj  3,  ed.  Dindorf.)     At  the  same  time 
Genseric,  at  Leo's  entreaty,  allowed  the  churches 
of  Carthage  to  be  reopened,  and  all  the  exiled 
bishops  and  clergy  to  return. 

Soon  afterwards  he  died,  on  Jan.  24,  kAK  477. 
He  is  said  to  have  established  as  the  law  of  suc- 
cession in  his  family  that  the  eldest  male  should 
succeed  to  the  throne,  so  that  the  succesaion  should 
not  pass  from  father  to  son,  but  firom  brotho'  to 
brother  or  uncle  to  nephew.  This  was,  however, 
the  usual  rule  of  succession  in  early  times.  The 
Irish  custom  of  Tanistry  is  an  instance  of  it,  and 
the  best  known  example  is  furnished  by  the  law 
of  succession  of  the  house  of  Othman. 

According  to  the  description  of  Jomandca 
(dc  Qothorum  Orightet  c  33,  in  Cassiodorus,  L 
412,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixix.  1274^  Genseric 
was  of  moderate  stature,  and  was  Ismne  ^m  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  thus  was  better  able  to  conceal  the  deep 
designs  he  had  conceived.  His  passionate  natere 
scorned  luxury,  and  was  greedy  of  emnre.  He 
was  a  master  of  all  the  arts  by  which  nations 
could  be  won  to  his  side,  and  quarrels  might  be 
excited  and  the  seeds  of  mutual  discord  sown 
among  his  enemies.  A  terrible  instance  of  his 
cruelty  is  related  by  Procopius  (de  Beih  Fandct- 
/ibo,  L  22).  Enraged  by  a  repulse  at  Taenarus, 
he  sailed  for  Zante,  captured  500  nobles  of  the 
island,  and  in  revenge  cut  them  in  pieces 
and  flung  their  bodies  into  the  Adriatic  la 
forming  an  estimate  of  Genseric*s  character,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  our  informatioB 
about  him  is  derived  from  authors  who  hated 
and  dreaded  himself  and  his  nation  both  as 
heretics  and  enemies.  After  every  aDowanca 
has  been  made  for  Salvian's  rhetoric  (De  Gvter- 
natione  Dei,  vii  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  liii.X  ^ 
must  be  admitted  that,  according  to  his  deemp- 
tion  of  the  morals  of  the  Vandals  and  those  of 
the  dissolute  Carthaginians,  the  barbarian  he- 
retics appear  in  a  more  favourable  light  than 
the  civilized  Catholics. 

Genseric's  name  is  variously  spelt  Gixeriee% 
Gaisericus,  Geisericus,  and  Zinzirichus.  The 
sources  for  the  above  account  are  the  Chronicles 
of  Prosper  and  Idatius  (in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IL)  * 
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4t  Bdh  Vandaiit»,  I  S-7 ;  Isidorus, 
*  M^  (kthonm  (Isid.  0pp.  rii.  130-133, 
a  llipe,P«tr.  halL  Ixxziu.  1076);  and  Victor 
rttgrnM^PfneaOiamg  Vmdalioa,  L  On  Migne, 
Pttr.  UL  1tuI>  Gibbon,  chaps,  xxxiu,  xxxvi. 
ni  suril,  ma j  alio  be  oonanlted ;  and  Roinart'a 
tMotstioD  in  hif  appendix  to  Victor  Vitensia, 
oi  Cdllier,  Hiatoirt  d€8  Autewrs  aacr^,  x.  c 
&  [F.  D.] 

GEHTEyNUS,  priert  of  Tirguaire  (Colgan, 
Tr,  21ml  180  n.»*»>    [GBniTEH.]       [J.  G.] 


GENTIANUS,  twenty-ninth  bishop  of 
l3$cn,  sieoeediog  Mauriolna  and  followed  br 
Sl  Benedietoa,  about  the  close  of  the  8th 
taUtrj,  (QolL  ChrisL  xiv.  552;  Trearaux, 
S^^rfdmetdkDioohed^Angerty  i.  80.) 
J  [S.  A.  B.] 

GENTELIS,  biihop  of  Cubda,  in  proconsular 
A6ica,  wu  present  at  the  council  of  Carthage, 
kfi.M6.  (Hansi,  x.  939 ;  Morcelli,  Afr.  Christ. 
1 1460  [R.  S.  G.] 

GENULFUS,  is  regarded  as  first  bishop  of 
Ca^oB.  Bat  the  old  lection  which  relates  his 
fttadiiBs  of  the  gospel  in  that  part  of  the 
MBtry,  relates  also  that  after  three  months  he 
dqaitad;  sad  this  £ict  seems  hardlj  consistent 
v:tli  the  belief  that  he  was  bishop.  The 
2«Qadist  biographer  supposes  that  he  was  con- 
Mcnted  bishop  at  Rome,  and  sent  to  establish 
fanidf  is  soj  place  where  he  might  be  able  to 
ftaad  a  church.  Probably  he  was  but  the  first 
BMnaarj.  He  may  be  the  same  with  Gundulfus, 
tk  sppears  in  the  Roman  martyrology  at  June 
.17  s  sent  by  pope  Sixtus  II.  in  the  time  of 
hmn,  tad  who  came  to  the  country  of  the 
fitvigcs.  He  is  hence  described  by  Potthast  as 
ksiKf  of  Bonrges.  His  biography,  with  plentiful 
■ndcs  interspersed,  and  an  appendix  of  addi- 
brisl  nirsdes  by  an  anonymous  Benedictine,  is 
feod  ia  BolL  Jan.  17 ;  Ada  83.  iL  82;  Gail. 
Ofcrirf.  i  118.  [R.  T.  S.] 

GEORGIAN  CUUBGH,  THE.    [Iberian 

Chcwb.] 

GE0RGIU8  (1%  bishop  of  Salona  (SpaUto) 
h  tkfamtia,  between  Joannes  L  and  Theodorus  I. 
B«  '■  supposed  to  hare  suffered  martyrdom  in 
tW  persecution  of  Diocletian.  (Farlati,  lUyric, 
W.  i.  647,  ct  seq.)  [J.  de  S.] 

6S0RGIU8  (t),  bishop  of  Pmsa  in  Bithynia, 
<ai  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  AJ).  325.  (Mansi,  ii. 
eS;  Le  Quicn,  0.  C.  L  615.)  [L.  D.] 

G^RGIUS  (8),  bishop  of  Laodicea  ad  mare 
B  Spa  Prima  (335-347),  a  leading  figure 
3  the  Beoood  rank  in  the  Trinitarian  contro- 
^oim  of  the  4th  century.  At  first  an  ardent 
■^BiTtr  of  the  teaching  of  Arins,  he  subse- 
^9^j  joined  the  ranJES  of  the  semi'Arians, 
^  Mcos  ultimately,  outstepping  his  original 
Pxition,  to  hare  united  with  the  Anomoeans, 
*^  tmcompromising  opponent  he  had  once 
^  tad  to  have  di«l  professing  their  tenets 
(J^wmtn,  Arians,  part  ii.  ch.  ir.  §  1,  p.  275). 
^^^  was  a  native  of  Alexandria.  In  early  life 
*  4«Toted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
B  rhkh  he  gained  considerable  distinction 
^^^S^  R.  E.  TiiL  17).  He  w«»  ordained  pres- 
"Ha  bjr  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria  {ibid. 
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Euseb.    ViU  Const,  iii.  62)     Haring  embraced 
the  opinions  of  Arius  he  unitiHl  himself  to  Euse- 
bius  of  Nicomedia   in   his  exertions  to  procure 
their  recognition  by  the  church.     Having  passed 
from  Alexandria  to  Antioch,  he  endeavoured  to 
act  the  part  of  a  mediator  between  Arius  mud 
the  Catholic  body,  writing  at  the  same  time  to 
Alexander  and  the  leading  Arians,  with  the  view 
of  explaining  away  the  difierences  that  kept 
them  asunder.     In  his  letter  to  the  latter  he 
shewed  how,  by  a  sophistical  evasion,  based  on 
1  Cor.  xi.  12  (rk  9h  vwra  4ic  rov  SeoOX  ^^®  ortho- 
dox test  word  eehy  iic  Bwv  might  be  accepted  by 
them  (Socr.  ff.  E.ilAb;  Athanas.  de  Si/nod. 
p.  887)w   Naturally,  the  attempt  at  reconciliation 
was  a  complete  failure,  while  the  result  to  him- 
self was  his  deposition  and  excommunication  by 
Alexander,  both  on  the  ground  of  fiilse  doctrine 
and  also  of  the  open  and  habitual  irregularities 
of  his  life  (Athanas.  de  Synod,  p.  886 ;  Apolog.  iL 
p.  728  ;  De  Fug.  p.  718 ;  Theod.  If.  E.  ii.  9). 
Athaiiasius  styles  him  *'  the  most  wicked  of  all 
the  Arians,"  reprobated  even  by  his  own  party 
for  his  grossly  dissolute  conduct  {De  Fug.  718). 
After  his  excommunication  by  the  church  at 
Alexandria,  George  endeavoured  to  obtain  ad- 
mission among  the  clergy  of  Antioch,  but  was 
steadily  rejected  by  Eustathius  (Athanas.  Hist. 
AricuL  p.  812).    On  this  he  retired  to  Arethnsa, 
where  he  acted  as  presbyter ;  and  on  the  expul- 
sion of  Eustathius  he  was  welcomed  back  to 
Antioch  by  the  dominant  Arian  faction.   Eusebius 
of  Caesarea  having  declined  the  see  of  Antioch, 
George  was  nominated  as  bishop  in  A.D.  332, 
together  with  Euphronins,  on  whom  the  choice 
ultimately  fell,  by  the  emperor  Constant ine,  as 
**  of  most  approved  faith  "  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const  iii. 
63).   He  was  not  long  in  attaining  the  episcopate, 
being  appointed  bishop  of  Laodicea  on  the  death 
of  the  Arian  Theodotus  (Athanas.  de  SynoiL 
p.   886;    Or.  L  p.   290;  Soz.   ff.  E.  vi.  25^ 
Athanasius  states   that    his    elevation   to   the 
episcopate  was  bis  own  act  {De  Fug.  718).    As 
bishop  he  was  present  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  successive  synods  summoned  by  the  Ariac 
faction   against   Athanasius.     He  was   at   the 
council  of  Tyre  in  335  (Athanas.  Apol.  u.  p.  728^ 
that  of  Jerusalem  in  the  same  year  (Euseb.  Vit. 
Const,  ir,  43\  and  that  of  the  dedication  at 
Antioch  in  341,  at  which  Athanasius  was  deposed 
and  Gregory  appointed  bishop  of  Alexandria  (Soz. 
ff.  E,  iii.  5).     He  is  probably  the  George  named 
by  pope  Liberius  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor 
Constantius  (Hilar.  Fragm.  ii.  39-43 ;  Tillemont, 
M^in,  EocUs,  Eus^be  de  Verceil,   note  3).    On 
the  assembling  of  the  council  of  Sardica  in  347 
fear  kept  him  from  joining  his  brother  bishops, 
by  whom  he  was,  with  many  others,  unanimously 
deposed,  as  having  been  previously  condemned  by 
Alexander,  and  as  holding  Arian  opinions  (Theod. 
ff,  E,  iii.  9 ;  Labbe,  ConcU,  ii.  678 ;  Athanas. 
Apolog,  ii.  p.  765  ;  De  Fuj,  p.  718).    Of  this  de- 
position George  took  no  heed,  and  in  358,  on 
Eudoxius,  the  newly  appointed  bishop  of  Antioch, 
openly  siding  with  Aetius  and  the  Anomoeans,  he 
wrote  an  earnest  appeal  to  Macedonius  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  other  bishops   who  were 
visiting    Basil   at  Ancyra  for  the  purpose  of 
consecrating  a  newly-erected  church,  calling  on 
them  to  lose  no  time  in  summoning  a  council  to 
condemn  the  Anomoean  heresy  and  eject  Aetius, 
unless  they  desired  that  city  to  be  lost  to  them 
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mLtogeth«r.  His  letter  is  giyen  in  full  by  Sozo- 
men  iH,  E,  ir.  13;  Labbe,  CSonctf.  ii.  790).  At 
fieiencia,  in  359,  when  the  senii-Arian  party  was 
split  into  two,  George  headed  the  more  nnmeroos 
faction  opposed  to  that  of  Acacins  and  Endoxins, 
whom,  with  their  adherents,  they  deposed 
(Soor.  H.  E.  ii.  40).  I^  as  is  probably  the  case, 
he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  George  named  by 
Basil  {Epist,  251  [72])  as  siding  with  Endoxins 
and  Acacius  in  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox 
at  Constantinople  in  860,  the  difference  was 
short-lived.  One  of  the  frirolous  charges  against 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  he  was  de- 
posed at  this  council,  was  his  receiving  George 
into  communion  after  his  deposition  (Soz.  H,  E,  iv. 
25).  During  his  episcopate  George  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  two  Apollinarii  (father 
and  son),  the  younger  of  whom  subsequently 
occupied  the  see  of  Laodicea,  where  they  were 
both  residing  as  teachers  of  rhetoric.  Their 
intimacy  with  the  heathen  sophist  Epiphaniui 
of  Petra  had  been  the  cause  of  their  excommu- 
nicatioB  by  George's  predecessor  Theodotus, 
which  was  continue!  or  renewed  by  George  him- 
self. Another  pretext  for  their  excommunication 
was,  according  to  8ozomen,  that  Apollinarins  the 
younger  had  given  a  hospitable  reception  to 
Athanasius  when  passing  through  Laodicea, 
which  had  resulted  in  an  intimate  friendship. 
George's  obstinate  ref^isal  to  readmit  Apollina- 
rins to  communion  is  unreasonably  enough 
assigned  by  Socrates  and  Sozomen  as  the  cause  of 
his  developing  the  heresy  by  which  he  has 
become  celebrated  (Socr.  E,  E.  ii.  46;  Soz. 
H,  E,  vi.  25).  On  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of 
Antioch  after  the  expulsion  of  Anianus,  George 
was  the  chief  instrument  of  the  election  of 
Meletius,  believing  him  to  entertain  the  same 
opinions  with  himself.  He  was  speedily  un- 
deceived, for  on  his  first  entry  into  Antioch  the 
emperor  Constantius  having  desired  the  bishops 
who  were  present  to  deliver  successive  expositions 
of  the  crucial  text — **  The  Lord  possessed  me  in 
the  beginning  of  His  way,  before  His  works  of  old  " 
(Prov.  vili.  22X  after  George  himself  had  delivered 
an  address  of  a  strong  Arian  colour,  and  Acacius 
had  cautiously  steered  a  middle  course  between 
the  Catholic  faith  and  Arian  heresy,  Meletius 
startled  his  hearers  by  an  unequivocal  declara- 
tion of  the  truth  as  laid  down  at  Nicaea. 
Indignant  at  being  thus  entrapped,  George  and 
his  fellows  lost  no  time  in  undoing  their  work 
by  the  deposition  and  expulsion  of  a  bishop  of 
such  uncompromising  orthodoxy  (Theod.  H,  E.  ii. 
81;  Philost.  H.  E,  y,  l\  Socr.  U.  E,  ii.  44; 
Soz.  J£,  E.  iv.  28).  George's  literary  activity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  great.  Gregory 
Nyssen  mentions  a  letter  of  his  relating  to  Arius 
(m  Eunom.  i.  28),  and  Socrates  quotes  a  pane- 
gyric composed  by  him  on  the  Arian  Eusebius 
of  Emesa,  who  was  his  intimate  friend  and 
resided  with  him  at  Laodicea  after  his  expulsion 
from  Emesa,  and  by  whose  intervention  at 
Autioch  he  was  restored  to  his  see.  (Socr.  M.  E, 
i.  24,  ii.  9.)  He  was  also  the  author  of  some 
treatises  against  heresy,  especially  that  of  the 
Manicheans.  (Theod.  Haer.  Fab.  u  28 ;  Photim», 
J  id,  c.  85 ;  Niceph.  H,  E,  vL  32.)  [E.  V.] 

GEOBGIUS  (4),  commonly  called  of  Cappa- 
docia  (Athanasius,  Epist,  ad  Epise.  7),  Arian 
intruding  bi^^hop  of  Alexandria  (356-361).     He 


was  bom,  according  to  Ammianns  Marcelliira% 
at  Epiphania  in  CilicU  (xxii.  11,  3),  and.  If  so* 
must  have  been  Cappadodan  oxily  by  diuoent. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  describes  him  as  not  pnrel  j 
free-born  {Orai,  xxi.  16).  His  actual  birth place^ 
**  it  was  reported,"  was  a  fuller-shop  (Ammian.). 
He  began  his  career  as  a  pork-contractor  for  the 
army,  and,  according  to  his  Catholic  advenariea, 
was  detected  in  peculation,  and  fled.  (Athan. 
EiaL  Art,  51,76,  comp.  D«  Sifn.  12  ;  Gr^.  L  c.) 
He  seems  to  have  soon  recovered  position,  and  al- 
though Gregory  describes  him  as  ^  unlearned,"  he 
undoubtedly  collected  a  library  wludi  Jiitiaaa,Bo 
bad  judge,  describes  as  very  large  and  ample," 
richly  stored  with  philosophical,  rhetorical,  and 
historical  authors  of  all  kinds,  and,  not  l«ast, 
with  various  works  of  **  Gslilaean  "  or  Christian 
theology  {Epist,  9,  36).  While  Julian  was  in 
Cappadocia,  George  lent  the  future  emperor 
several  of  his  books  to  be  transcribed,  wliich 
were  duly  returned  to  him.  This  must  have 
been  between  345  and  351.  He  was  not  at  the 
synod  of  Sirmium  in  351  (Soc  ii.  29).  In  the 
February  of  356,  after  Athanasiua  had  retired 
from  Alexandria,  in  consequence  of  the  attack  on 
his  church,  which  all  but  ended  in  his  sdzure, 
he  heard  that  George  was  to  be  intruded  inte 
his  throne,  as  Gregory  had  been  sixteen  years 
previously.  Rumour  did  George  eonndcirable 
injustice  in  one  respect;  it  was  reported  to 
Athanasius  that  he  was  **  not  even  a  Christian, 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  rBdiments 
of  Christianity,  that  he  was  addicted  to  Idol- 
atry." The  coarse  and  tyrannous  nature  of 
the  man  was  depicted  in  the  words,  **  He  has 
the  temper  of  an  executioner "  (Ep,  to  EgypL 
Bishoptj  7).  **  Being  ordained  bdshop,"  says 
Ammianus,  ''against  his  own  and  the  public 
interest,"  he  arrived  in  Alexandria,  escorted  by 
soldiers,  during  the  Lent  of  356  {De  Fttgd^  6> 
The  date  given  in  the  Festal  Index  prefixed  te 
Athanasius's  Festal  Epistles,  and  in  the  Mafieian 
Fragment  or  '  Chronicon  Acephalum  '  appended 
to  them,  is  February  24,  357  ;  but  it  is  alto- 
gether improbable  that  his  installation  should 
have  been  delayed  for  more  than  a  year  after 
the  flight  of  Athanasius,  and  for  eif^t  DMmths 
after  the  adherents  of  Gregory  (meaning  GeorgeX 
are  said  by  the  Fragmentist  to  have  been  put 
in  possession  of  the  chuixhes  on  **Payni  21," 
or  June  15,  356.  George's  installation  was  a 
signal  for  new  inflictions  on  Alexandrian  church- 
people.  ^  Afier  Easter  week,"  says  Athanasius, 
(fie  FStg&y  6)  **  virgins  were  imprisoned,  bishops 
led  away  in  chains  "  (some  26  are  named  in  Bit, 
Ari,  72)  ....'*  attacks  were  made  on  houses,"  bc^ 
and  on  the  first  Sunday  evening  after  Pentecost 
a  number  of  people  who  had  met  for  prayer  in  a 
secluded  place  were  cruelly  maltreated  by  the 
commander,  Sebastian,  a  **  pitiless  Manichean," 
for  refusing  to  communicate  with  George. 

The  new  intruding  bishop— remembering  the 
ordinary  title  of  Alexandrian  bishops,  we  might 
call  him  the  new  '*  anti-pope  " — was  a  man  of 
resolution  and  action  (Soz.  ill.  7).  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  who  disparages  his  abilities,  admits 
that  he  was  like  a  **  hand  "  to  the  Arians,  while 
he  employed  an  eloquent  prelate  —  probably 
Acacius — as  a  '*  tongue."  He  belonged  to  the 
Acacian  section  of  the  party;  he  was  conse- 
quently obnoxious  to  the  semi-Arians,  who 
**  deposed  him  "  in  the  council  of  Seleucia.     Ht 
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fv?a  alloved  the  Botorioas  •drentarer  Aetioi, 
fmrndtt  of  the  Anomoeans  or  ultra-Amns,  to 
<&ate  m  deacon  at  Alexandria,  after  having 
ki«B  oidatDed,  w  Athanasios  tells  w  {De  Syn. 
Si\  hj  LtoiUos  of  Antioch,  although  he  after- 
9vi»  **  compelled  "  the  Arian  bishope  of  £g]rpt 
b  agB  the  decree  of  the  Acacian  synod  of  Con- 
ftaaUaeplc  of  360  against  Aetius  (Philostorgius, 
ia  2>.    H«  induced  Theodore,  bishop  of  Oxy- 
ividios,  first  to  submit  to  degradation  from  the 
ciiistry,  ud  then  to  be  re-ordained  bj  him  as 
a  ArisB  bishop   (£i&.    Maroell.  €t  Fcnutmij 
Soaoad.  l  135)l    He  managed  his  own  matters 
«  nQ  as  to  gain  and  keep  the  confidence  of 
CMstutios,  who  congratalated  the  Alexandrians 
M  bsring  absndoned  such  ^  groTelliog  teachers  " 
If  AthsudosrSnd  entrusted  their  '*  heavenward 
af^irttiou"  to    the   guidance   of  **tbe    most 
nKnUe  George,**  and  who  also  exhorted  the 
tv9  Abpnaisn  sorereigns  to  send  their  bishop 
fnacntiiu  (whom  Athanasius  had  consecrated) 
w  Akxaadiia,  in  order    to  be  instructed  by 
dmm  in  the  true  knowledge  of  the  '*  Supreme 
<Mi^(AtL  Apol.  to  CohbL  30,  31).     But,  in 
^  George  was  far  from  recommending  his 
bs  of  Christiaaity  either  to  the  orthodox  or 
i»  Ue  Papas  of  Alexandria.     **  He  was  seTere,'* 
uji  Sesoneo,  **  to  the  adherents  of  Athanasius," 
itt  wlj  forbidding  the  exercise  of  their  worship, 
\at  '*iaflicting  imprisonment  and  scourges  on 
>«aud  women  after  tbe  fashion  of  a  tyrant ;  ** 
vkii<,  towtrds  all  alike,  ^  he  acted  as  if  deter^ 
iMi  to  strike  terror,  and  wielded  his  authority 
iit^  m<n«  violence  than  belonged  to  the  epi- 
CBfil  rank  and  character."    He  was  '*  hated  by 
lb  nagistrates  for  his  supercilious  and  imperious 
^Biaaoor,  by  the  people  for  his  tyranny     (Sox. 
IT.  10, 30).  He  stood  well  with  Coustantins,  who 
*ii  fniikd  theologically  by  the  Acacians,  and 
*^  ears  were  as  **wide  open"  (so  Ammi- 
■u  phrases  it)  to  accusations  as  the  hands  of 
bcMmberlaias  were  to  bribes  (see  Greg.  Orat. 
Qi-  16).     It  was    easy  for  the  '*pope"    of 
^i^OMlria  to  embitter  his  sovereign  (as  Julian 
■P  be  did,  Ep.  10)  against  the  Alexandrian 
^wiaitj,  to  name  several  of  its  members  as 
^"Mtnt  subjects,  and   to  suggest  that  its 
V^  pablic  buildings  ought  by  rights  to  pay 
^  to  tbe  treasury  (Ammianus,  etc). 
^toBtioM,  he  shewed  himself  in  the  light  of  a 
h«,  grasping  man  of  business,  enriching  himself 
^  Ttxatioas  and  ignoble  monopolies,  **  baying 
*ptbe  aitre-works,  the  marshes  of  papyrus  and 
^  <al  tbe  salt  lakes,  and  even  keeping  in  his 
<ia  httda,  not  from  humanity,  but  for  profit," 
U«  Btoagement  of  funerals ;  so  that  it  was  not 
■fc  ewn  to  bury  a  corpse  without  employing 
^  vbo  let  out  biers  under   his  d&ection 
f^^ns,  Haer,  Ixxvi.).    He  shewed  his  anti- 
f*pi  zeal   by  arbitrary    acts   and    insulting 
1**^;  be  procured  the  banishment  of  Zeno, 
*P*fu  physician  in  extensive  practice  (Julian, 
^^);  be  prevented  the  pagans  from  offering 
^^  *ad  celebrating  their  national  feasts 
pir-  30);  he  brought  Artemius,  "duke  "  of 
1^  nocb  given  to  the  destruction  of  idols 
'^"•^^''H,  iii.  18),  with  an  armed  force,  into  the 
Motadel  of  Aleiandrian  paganism,  the  superb 
^■P^of  Serapis,  which  was  forthwith  stript  of 
^f*i  Totive  offerings,  and  ornaments  (Julian, 
y^}^  *•  c.).     He  ought  to  have  known  the 
^^  of  that  mnltifiurious  population,  which 


had  often  been  lashed  into  furious  tumult  br 
(as  less  provocation  than  he  recklessly  gave.  Ob 
the  1st  day  of  Tbot,  the  29th  of  August,  ▲.]>.  358 
("  the  consulate  of  Tatianus  and  Cerealis,"  adds 
the  Maffeian  FragmentX  the  people  broke  into 
the  church  of  St.  Dionysius,  where  George  was 
then  residing;  and  it  was  with  difficulty,  and 
after  hard  fighting,  that  soldiers  rescued  him 
from  their  hands.  On  the  5th  of  Paophi,  i.  e, 
October  2,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city; 
and  the  **  Athanasians "  occupied  the  churches 
from  October  11  to  Dec  24»  when  they  were 
again  ejected  by  Sebastian.  On  June  23,  858, 
— the  year  of  tbe  councils  of  Ariminum  and 
Seleucia — an  imperial  secretary  named  Paul 
arrived  with  a  mandate  for  tbe  restoration  of 
George,  and  punished  many  who  had  taken  part 
against  him.  So  says  the  Pragmentist ; .  but 
his  next  statements  involve  a  difficulty.  He  says 
that  five  months  later,  on  the  30th  of  Athyr 
(=  Nov.  26),  George  returned,  but  that  this  was 
in  the  year  of  the  consuls  Taurus  and  Florentius, 
which  was  A.D.  361,  ^  3  years  and  2  months," 
he  adds,  **  after  his  flight : "  and  that  this  return 
was  only  "8  days"  before  the  insurrection 
which  proved  fatal  to  him.  There  is  evidently 
a  confusion  in  this  account.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  imperial  mandate  should  have  been 
inoperative  nrom  June  23,  359,  to  November 
26,  361.  Probably  George  returned  soon 
after  be  had  quitted  the  Seleudan  council,  t.  #. 
in  the  November  of  359,  and  the  "  3  years  and 
2  months"  represent  the  period  between  his 
flight  and  the  final  catastrophe.  It  was,  per* 
haps,  on  his  return  at  this  time,  if  not  after 

Erevious  visit  to  "  the  court,"  that  as  he 
by  the  splendid  temple  of  the  Genius  or 
o  of  Alexandria,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  it 
with  scornful  hatred,  and  exclaimed  in  the 
hearing  of  the  crowd  that  escorted  him,  "  How 
long  will  this  sepulchre  stand  ?  "  (See  Ammian. 
1.  c)  This  speech  agrees  well  with  the  menace 
attributed  by  Ammianus  to  the  reinstated  bishop, 
that  he  would  make  many  a  man  suffer  for  his 
exile.  It  would  naturally  strike  "  like  a  thunder- 
bolt" ("velut  fyUmine,"  Ammian.)  on  pagan 
listeners,  and  would  feed  tbe  vindictive  wrath 
which  was  keeping  its  accounts  and  biding  its 
time.  That  time  came,  not,  as  Ammianus  thinks, 
after  the  emperor  Julian  bad  arrived  at  Antioch 
in  362,  and  had  put  to  death  Artemius,  but  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  his  accession  had  arrived 
at  Alexandria,  Nov.  30,  361.  George  was  in 
the  height  of  his  pride  and  power:  he  had 
persecuted  the  pagans  anew,  and  wounded  them 
to  the  quick  by  carrying  about  in  procession  a 
number  of  skulls  which  had  been  found  below 
the  floor  of  a  temple  of  Mithras,  which  bad 
been  granted  to  him  by  Constantius,  and  on  the 
site  of  which  he  intended  to  build  a  church 
(Soc  iii.  2).  He  was  also  carrying  on,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  "count"  named  Diodorns,  the 
still  unfinished  works  of  the  great  Caesarean 
church ;  and  Diodorus  had  shorn  the  long  curU 
of  some  boys  by  way  of  insult  to  paganism  (Maff. 
Fragm.,  Ammian.).  But  now,  the  pagans  were 
offidally  informed,  there  was  an  emperor  who 
worshipped  the  gods ;  the  gods,  therefore,  could 
at  last  be  avenged.  The  shout  aro»e,  **Away 
with  George  I "  and  **  in  a  moment,"  says  the 
Pragmentist,  they  threw  him  into  prison,  and 
with  him  Diodorus,  and  Dracontius  the  master 
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of  the  mint,  who  had  orerthrown  a  pagan  altar, 
which  he  found  standing  there  (see  Ammianos). 
The  captives  were  Icept  in  irons  until  the  morn- 
ing of  Choiac  28  (Dec  24).  Then,  as  if  **  im- 
patient," sajB  Gibbon,  **  of  the  tedions  forms  of 
judicial  proceedingi,"  the  pagan  mob  again 
assembled,  dragged  forth  the  prisoners  with 
**  horrible  shouts  **  of  triumph,  beat  them  with 
fists  and  sticks  (cf.  Epiphanins,  L  c),  **  pulled 
their  limbs  this  way  and  that,"  and  utterly 
xicked  the  life  oat  of  them.  As  Julian,  in  his 
letter  of  remonstrance,  expressed  it,  **  the  people 
actually  tore  a  man  in  pieces,  as  if  they  had 
been  dogs  "  (Ep,  10,  see  it  in  Soc  iii.  3).  When 
the  deed  was  done,  they  flung  the  mangled  body 
jf  Qeorge  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  which  they 
led  through  every  part  of  the  city,  while  the 
two  other  corpses  were  drawn  along  with  ropes. 
At  last,  at  1  p.if.  they  burned  the  remains  on 
the  shore,  and  cast  the  ashes  into  the  sea,  by 
way  of  preventing  them  from  being  honoured  as 
martyrs'  relics ;  the  Paschal  Chronicle  adds  that 
they  were  mingled  with  the  carcases  of  animals. 
Compare  the  Fragment  with  Ammianus,  who 
adds  that  '*  the  wretched  men  might  have  been 
defended  by  the  Christians,  had  not  all  been 
equally  embittered  against  Qeorge.** 

The  murderers  were  all  of  them  pagans,  as 
we  infer  from  Julian's  letter :  in  spite  of  which, 
however,  the  Arian  Philostorgius  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  say  that  the  will  of  Athanasius  was  the 
true  leader  in  the  affair  (trrpaTtry^o'ai  ryjs 
wpd^fwst  ^^  ^X  Some  eighteen  years  afterwards, 
Gregory,  preaching  on  the  character  of  St. 
Athanasius,  refers  to  the  tragedy  as  well  known. 
**  You  all  know  about  that  camel,  and  her  strange 
burden,  and  the  new  elevation  (rh  Koiphw  0^tX 
and  the  first,  as  I  believe,  and  the  only  circuit  (thus 
made  round  the  city)— things  even  now  brought 
up  by  way  of  menace  to  insolent  men**  (Ons^. 
zzL  26).  George's  death,  says  Epiphanius,  would 
have  placed  him  high  among  martyrs  had  he 
died  **  for  the  truth,  for  the  confession  of  Christ.** 
The  Arians  of  course  regarded  him  in  this 
aspect :  and  Gibbon  took  an  evident  pleasure  in 
representing  ^  the  renowned  St.  George  of  Eng- 
land,** and,  he  might  have  added,  the  ''Great 
Martyr  **  of  the  Eastern  calendar,  as  the  Alex- 
andrian usurper  *'  transformed  *'  into  a  heroic 
soldier-saint.  [GEOROnJ8(43).]  He  adds  in  a  note 
that  in  some  of  the  spurious  '  Acts  of  St.  George,' 
still  extant,  we  may  yet  distinguish  the  combat 
which  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  sustained  in 
tho  presence  of  Queen  Alexandra  against  the 
magidao  Athanasius.  He  omits  to  say  that  in 
these  Acts  (which  have  been  assigned  to  the 
6th  century,  and  are  therefore  much  older  than 
the  mediaeval  romance  about  a  dragon  and  a 
princess)  the  Athanasius  who  comes  forward  to 
withstand  St.  George,  and  denounces  his  belief 
in  a  **cruci6ed  God,*'  is  converted  by  his 
miraculous  powers,  confesses  Christ  as  *'God 
Almighty,**  and  is  beheaded  for  his  new  faith 
{Acta  8S,  April,  iii  120,  and  app.  p.  xii.).  How- 
ever, this  may  have  been  a  Catholic  emendation 
of  that  ''Passio'*  which  pope  Gelasius,  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  century,  reprobated  in  his 
famous  decree,  as  **  forged  by  heretics.**  But 
his  words,  as  Gibbon  admits,  clearly  suppose 
the  existence  of  a  true  martyr  named  George, 
** known  rather  to  God  than  to  men**  (Mansi, 
viiL   163).      Bishop   Milner,  in  his   fJi$tonoal\ 
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Inquiry   Mo   the  Exitienee  and  CKarmcier   tif 
8L  Omrge  (1792X   shews  that   the  aaiat    was 
honoured  in  Gaul  throughout  the  6th  eentary, 
and  that  an  Asiatic  church  of  St.  George,  known 
to  have    existed    early  in  that   century,    was 
probably    then    ancient.        ''No    supposition,'' 
he  thinks,  "is   more  natural    than  .  .  .  that 
certain  Arians,  by  corrupting  the  bistor^r  of  a 
celebrated  orthodox   martyr  of   the    name   of 
George,  and  artfully  blending  with  it  rcrtain 
remote  allusions  to  their  champion  of  the  same 
name,  should  endeavour  to  invest  the  latter  vith 
rays  stolen  from  the  former.    Had  not  the  nane 
of   George    been    previously    borne    by    aonse 
favourite  orthodox  saint,   Uie  conduct  of  the 
Arian  George  would    evidently  have  made  it 
as  odious  in  the  church  as  that  of  Arins  him^f  ** 
(Inquiry,  p.  50).    Of  the  details  of  that  saint's 
life  and  death,  of  his  native  country,  of  his  date, 
we  have  no  certain  information.     But  that  he 
existed    at    some    time   prior  to  that  of    his 
Alexandrian  namesake  has  been    the  constant 
tradition  of  the  Eastern  Church ;  and  Coostanttne 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  church  that  atood 
over    his    reputed    grave    near    Lydda.       The 
Chroniam  Patchale,  which  mentions  the  murder 
of  George  of  Alexandria,  dates  the  martyr,  whom 
it  connects  with  St.  Babylas,  259  years  after  the 
Ascension  (i.  510, 546).  Compare  Geo.  Cedrenna^ 
i.  464,  523;   but  he  dates  St.  George  in  tbe 
Diocletian  persecution,  and  the  BoUanttists  think 
he  may  have  been  the  nameless  Christian  who, 
according  to  Ensebius,  tore  down  the  first  edict 
of  persecution  (Eus.  viiL  5).      See  also  Raring* 
Gould,   Lives  cf  the  Sainit,  April  23,  on   the 
inscription  found   by   Burckhardt  in  a  mined 
church  of  St.  George,  referring  its  later  portioas 
to  A.D.  365  or  367 ;  and  on  another  in  a  mined 
church  at  Ezra  in  Syria,  belonging  to  a.Du  946, 
and  styling  George  a  holy  martyr.         [W.  B.] 

GE0B6IUS  (6),  an  in£unous  favourite  of  a 
powerful  lady  at  Doara  in  Cappadocia,  whom 
she  procured  to  be  elevated  to  the  bishoprie 
of  Doara,  circ  375.  (Basil,  E^ritL  239  [101; 
Le  Quien,  0,  C.  i.  417.)  [E.  V.] 

OEOB6IU8  (6),  the  first  bishop  of  Anichun 
(Le  Puy)  at  some  period  before  the  5th  century 
The  legend  is  that  he  was  sent  from  Rome  by 
St.  Peter  in  company  with  St.  FroDto,  and  that 
he  first  exercised  his  ministry  at  Vetula  in 
Vellay.  The  see  of  the  diocese  of  Le  Puy  was 
originally  at  Vetula.  This  bbhop  was  ooa- 
memorated  on  Nov.  10.  [EvODnTS  (2).]  (Til* 
lemont,  MOn,  iv.  502 ;  GaU.  ChritL  iL  687.) 

[CH.] 

GEOBGIUB  (7),  bishop  of  Pelusium.  He  n 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  St.  Saba  written  by 
Cyrillus  Scythopolitaniu  (ap.  Cotelier,  JfofNcm. 
Ecdes.  Grade  iii.  220  sq.),  as  having  been  con- 
secrated by  Zollus  of  Alexandria.  This  fixes 
the  period  of  his  episcopate  between  ajk  538 
and  551,  in  which  latter  year  Zollus  was  deposed. 
(Le  Quieuy  Or.  Christ,  U.  534.)  [J.  de  S.] 

GEOBGIUS  (8),  the  name  of  four  bidiops 
attending  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  553| 
their  respective  sees  being — 

Tiberias  (Mansi,  ix.  173  b,  191  c,  193  h, 
202  c  2a0  b,  297  d,  846  d,  368  a,  389  a)  in 
Palestine  (Le  Quien,  Or,  ChrisL  iiL  708) 
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is  (Mann,  ix.  176  b,  392  c\  bat 
whether  Ptolemais  in  Phoenicia,  Le.  Acre, 
or  Ptolemais  Cyrenaloa,  Le  Qriien  is  un- 
esrtaxn,  aiui  places  the  bishop  under  both 
SNs(0.  aiL621,  816); 

JwtiBisDopolis  in  Armenia  {Mansi,  ix. 
192  d,  called  Gregorios  at  ppi  175  c, 
391  d;  0.  aL435); 

Sera  Jnstiniana  Cypselitanonim  (Mansi,  iz. 
175  c,  192  d,  381  cX  the  same  as  Cypeeloa 
«a  the  Hebms  in  Thrace  (0.  C.  L  1203). 

[J.  de  S.] 

GBOliGIUS  (9),  bishop  of  Pessinns  in  Oalatia, 
ed  Dttropolitan,  cir.  A.O.  600.  Pessinns  was 
■&rb{  from  droQf  ht,  and  Theodoms  Siceota, 
^1^  «f  Ansstasiopolis  in  the  same  proTince, 
m  isrited  br  George  and  the  people  to  come 
od  vnilt  vith  them  in  a  solemn  supplication, 
fras  tke  church  of  St.  Sophia  the  assembled 
citittii  made  a  procession  headed  by  the  two 
fnhtd  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Angels  bo- 
no i  tlie  walls,  and  on  their  return  Theodoms 
ttkhntfld  the  sacrament  at  St.  Sophia's,  when 
iw  fell  m  twrents.  <Ftt.  Ihdodoriy  cap.  zi.  § 
tt,iaBoU.  j£ia  8&  22  Apr.  iii.  52;  Le  Quien, 
^rim  OriML  I  491.)  [C.  H.] 

O^RGIUS  (10)  L,  said  to  hare  been  ninth 
t^ikp  of  Carpentras,  between  Odofridus  and 
htnis  L  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century. 
(1<  Coiate,  Amu  EccL  Franc  an.  604  n.  TiU. 
ba.  u.  5(3;  QoU.  Chnit,  L  897.)     [S.  A.  B.] 

610BGIU8  (11)  IL,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
tttvMi  Joannes  fileemosynarius  and  Cyrus, 
h  the  chronological  table  (rejected  by  Henschen, 
^  ifita  SS.  Boll.  Hart.  iiL  p.  xxy.  and  Patrol, 
^.oiil  1165)  which  accompanies  the  text  of 
^^xopkaacs,  George's  first  year  is  placed  under 
^  (U  (the  Alexandrian  system  being  em- 
i^^tS),  and  the  first  year  of  his  successor  under 
^  635,  fimrteen  years  being  thus  assigned  to 
^ptriarchate;  but  the  text,  omitting  to  notice 
^  MBmeaoement,  places  its  close  in  A.C.  621 
'TH*.  ChrfMog.  in  Pat.  Gr.  crili.  634,  679  B, 
^\  Kicephoms  Patriarcha  {Chronog,  Bret,  in 
^  Gr.  c  1054)  gives  him  eleven  years,  but 
*>^t  dates.  The  annals  (not  very  trust- 
•^tky)  of  Eotychins  of  Alexandria  (pt.  2, 
^^  state  that  George  began  his  rule  in  the 
»^»rteeath  year  of  Heraclias  \%.e,  A.D.  622^  and 
^  tint  of  the  calif  Omar,  and  that  after  four 
J*>n,  when  the  Moslem  armies  had  overrun 
^^tcttiae  and  were  advancing  on  Egypt,  be  set 
^  f«  CoDstaotinople  and  was  succeeded  by 
^J'v.  Ib  another  passage,  however,  this 
*^3*li<t  places  the  retirement  of  George  in  the 
^  T«ar  of  Omar  (Pat.  Gr.  cxi.  1095,  1122). 
Huij  all  iDodem  writers  agree  in  making  him 
^i>  ^  (li  Baronius,  Pagi,  Le  Quien,  CUntou) ; 
■"jjQiaton,  beliering  there  is  authority  for  the 
^^  J«ui,  dates  his  accession  in  616,  as  does 
^ff&A.  Le  Qnien  thinks  there  must  have  been 
**  iaterregnnm  after  John,  0¥ring  to  the 
^1^  condition  of  Alexandrian  affairs,  and  he 
«o  B0t  therefore  date  the  accession.  (Le  Quien, 
^;  (V.  il  447 ;  Baron.  A  E,  ann.  620,  x.  630 
OS.  m  Pagi  Oi. ;  ainton,  F.  B.  U.  547.)  Bare- 
ly foajertttres  that  George  may  have  been  the 
J^fferf his  predecessor  mentioned  by  Leontius ; 
^^>gi  rcmarki  that  Leontius  makes  the  rela- 
^  '00  joung  for  a  patriarch. 
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Photius  (cod.  96)  describes  at  great  length  a 
life  of  Chrysostom,  entitled  rk  ittpi  rhv  X^<r6» 
oroiiovy  written  by  a  George  bishop  of  Alexan* 
dria,  whom  he  is  unable  to  identify.  He  calls 
the  stvle  poor,  and  says  the  matter  is  culled 
from  Palladius,  Socrates,  and  others ;  concluding 
with  the  observation  that  the  author  appears 
oltK  ikiya  rrapiarop&tfy  Schott  taking  this  parti- 
ciple to  mean  ^  praeter  historiae  fidem  narrare," 
but  Lambedus  limiting  it  to  **  tradere  obiter.** 
By  general  modem  consent  the  writer  is  this 
patriarch.  The  life  itself  is  extant  in  more  than 
ona  manuscript ;  that  in  the  imperial  library  of 
Vienna  is  desoribed  by  Lambecius  {Bibiioth. 
Caemar.  Vindtb,  t.  viii.  p.  578,  num.  13,  ed. 
Kollar).  In  1557  a  Latin  version  of  it,  by  God- 
fridus  Tilmannus,  was  published  at  Paris  (Fabr. 
Bibl,  Or.  viii.  457,  ed.  Harles)  and  may  be  seen 
in  Snrius  (de  Preb,  Hist,  83,  27  Jan.  i.  474). 
The  Greek  was  edited,  1612,  by  Henry  Savile  in 
his  edition  of  Chrysostom's  works  (vol.  viii. 
p.  157).  The  editions  of  Chrysostom's  works 
by  Migne  and  Montfaucon  omit  the  life  by 
George.  Leo  Allatius  remarks  (J)e  Oeorgusy  in 
Fabr.  xii.  16)  that  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theo- 
doret,  and  John  Moschus,  in  addition  to  Socrates 
and  Palladius,  are  laid  under  contribution  by 
George.  Savile  critidxes  the  life  in  the  form 
of  an^Admonitio"  (printed  in  Pat.  Gr.  xlvii. 
p.  XXV.).  David  Blondel  in  a  searchmg  chapter 
of  his  i>0  fa  PrtmauUetK  TEglimy  1641,  produces 
(pp.  1229  sqq.)  numerous  instances  of  George's 
corrupt  copying  of  his  predecessors  besides  a  long 
list  of  his  inventions.  The  reader  may  also  con- 
sult Cave  {Hid,  Lit  i,  577X  and  especiallv 
Oudin  (de  Script,  Eod,  i.  1599  sqq.),  who  give's 
an  elaborate  statement  of  the  reasons  which  led 
him  to  attribute  the  Chronixm  Paachak  to  this 
author.  [C.  H.] 

GEOBGIUS  (IS)  L,  patriarch  of  Antioch 
during  the  Saracen  domination,  residing  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  chronology  is  very  uncertain. 
Eutychius  of  Alexandria  (Annai,  pt.  2,  pp.  323, 
324,  348,  in  Patr.  Gr.  cxL  1108  c,  1114  c)  states 
that  he  was  a  Maronite,  Ce,  a  Monothelite  ;  that 
he  succeeded  Macedonius  in  the  third  year  of 
the  Calif  Othman,  i^e,  in  a.d.  645  or  646,  and 
was  appointed  at  Constantinople,  where  five 
years  afterwards  he  died  and  was  buried,  having 
never  visited  Antioch;  that  he  was  succeeded 
by  Macarius;  and  that  he  was  anathematized 
with  Macedonius  and  Macarius  in  the  sixth 
general  council,  680.  In  Pococke's  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Eutychius  he  is  called  Jarihus  and 
Chazjus.  Constantius,  in  Neale's  Patriarche  of 
Antioch  (p.  167X  gives  him  fifteen  vears,  from 
▲.D.  640.  Le  Quien  (Or,  Ckt,  iL  741)  places  his 
appointment  in  655.  [C.  H.] 

GEOKGIUS  (18X  seventh  bishop  of  Agde, 
between  Tigridius  and  Wilesindus,  present  at 
the  eighth  coundl  of  Toledo  in  a.d.  653.  Some 
have  identified  him  with  St.  Geoi^ius  arch'^ 
bishop  of  Vienne,  but  apparently  without  suffi- 
dent  reason.  (Mansi,  x.  1222 ;  Qatt.  ChrJet,  vi. 
668 ;  xvL  33.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GEOBGIUS  (14),  bishop  of  Syracuse,  who 
received  a  letter  from  pope  Vitalian  in  668. 
(Mansi,  xi.  19 ;  Jaff^  Begest,  Pont  165.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.j 
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GEOBGIUS  (15),  bishop  of  Catania,  preaent 
at  the  Koroan  synod,  held  imder  pope  Agatho,  in 
Oct.  679.    (Hefele,  §  290 ;  Manai,  iL  179.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GEOBGIUS  (16),  patriarch  of  the  Nestoriana, 
a  diiciple  of  Jeanjab,  whom  he  sncceeded,  A.D. 
660.  When  a  yonng  man  he  gave  Beth-haba, 
his  inheritance,  to  the  monastery  there  esta- 
blished, and  thus  attracted  the  notice  of  Jesnjab, 
then  bishop  of  Ninereh,  whom  he  afterwards 
accompanied  to  Adiabene.  Jesnjab,  on  becoming 
patriarch,  appointed  Georgins  his  successor  in 
the  latter  see,  and  finally  recommended  him  to 
the  bishops  as  hb  successor  in  the  patriarchate. 
Georgius  bishop  of  Nisibis  at  first  would  not 
recognise  the  new  patriarch  ;  but  when  the  latter 
Tisited  him  in  his  own  city,  the  indignation  of 
his  flock  compelled  submission.  Scarcely  had 
the  patriarch  returned  when  Georgius  bishop 
of  llesene  [Gso&QiUB  (21)1  rebelled  against 
him.  This  necessitated  another  journey.  The 
quarrel  was  adjusted  by  the  good  help  of  Rabin 
Codahua,  abbat  of  Beth-hal^  After  this  the 
patriarch  restored  order  among  the  Catarenses 
\Beth^-qatorye\  and  then  went  home  to  his 
monastery,  llie  literary  labours  of  Ananjesu 
were  undertaken  at  his  request.  He  died  at 
Hirta,  after  an  episcopate  of  twenty  years. 
Thomas  Margensis  eulogises  a  poem  by  George, 
which  begins  Deui  qui  a  meculo  eat,  qui  in  atmpi' 
iemmn  6ofitis  est,  neqve  ex  iita  bonibxte  mutatur. 
His  other  works  consisted  of  some  orations, 
nineteen  canons  extant  in  an  Arabic  yersion,  and 
a  litany,  translated  by  Schonfelder.  (Assem.  Bib. 
Or,  iu.  L  149-153;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Ckr.  ii.  1123.) 

[C.  J.  B.] 

GEOBGIUS  (17),  bishop  of  Nisibis,  a  Persian, 
contemporary  with  and  an  opponent  of  (George 
patriarch  of  the  Nestorians,  and  like  him 
ordained  by  Jesujab.  [Gboroius  (16).]  He 
was  author  of  the  hymn,  "  Praise  to  thy  pity, 
Messiah  our  king.  Son  of  God,"  &c  used  in  the 
Nestorian  and  Maronite  offices.  (Assem.  Bibliath, 
Orient.  iiL  1,  456.)  [C.  J.  B.] 

GEOBGIUS  (18)  n.,  patriarch  of  Antioch 
in  the  period  of  the  Saracen  domination  between 
Thomas  and  Stephen  III.  He  is  fre  quently  men- 
tioned at  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  680, 
being  described  as  presbyter  and  monk,  the 
apocrisiarius  and  representatiye  of  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  (Mansi,  zi.  211  c,  549  e,  &c.).  At  the 
Trullan  or  Quiniseit  council  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  692,  his  title  is  bishop  of  Antioch  (Mansi, 
xi.  988  c).  Eutychius  of  Alexandria  {Annat.  pt. 
2,  p.  365,  in  Patr.  Gr.  cxi.  1118)  places  his  acces- 
sion in  the  first  year  of  the  Calif  Abdulmalech 
{Le,  A.D.  085),  and  assigns  twenty-four  years  to 
his  episcopate ;  Constantius,  in  Neale's  Patriarchs 
of  AnHoch  (p.  167),  only  fiye,  from  690  to  695. 
(Le  Quien,  Or,  Chr,  ii.  743.)  [C.  H.] 

GEOBGIUS  (19)  L,  44th  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, patriarch  and  metropolitan  for  six 
years  (678-683)  during  the  interrupted  episco- 
pate of  Theodorus  I.,  and  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Constantine  III.  Pogonatus.  At  the 
time  of  his  eleyation  he  was  chancellor  and 
treasur^i  of  the  church  of  the  Deipara  in  the 
district  Sphoracium.  His  patriarcliate  was 
remarkable  for  the  6th  General  Council,  held 
at  Constantinople  in  680.    Of  the   council  an 
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account  is  giren  in  the  Dictkmary  </  ChriiUam 
AntiquiUee,      It    remains    here    to    point    oat 
the  part  taken  by  George,  who  was  «t   thia 
time    a    Monothelite.      Tlie    first    occorreDee, 
Koy.   7,  680,  was   an  appeal   by  the   Roaiuui 
legates  to  George  and  Macarius  to  acGoimt  for 
the  origin  of  certain  noyel  expressions  oonesra* 
ing  the  nature  of  Christ,  which  for  forty-«ix 
years  since  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Scfgiiss 
had  been  troubling  the  churches.     George  and 
Macarius  replied  that  they  had  lemmed  these 
phrases  ftt>m    the    oecumenical  coundls,   from 
recognised  &thers,  and  particularly  from  Serglua, 
Paul,  Pyrrhus,  and  Peter  who  had  in  suoeeaaoa 
filled  the  chair  of  Constantinople,  from  pope  Hoao- 
rius, and  from  Cyrus  of  Alexandria.  Tkeemperor 
then  allowed  them  to  demonstrate  their  poaition, 
proyided  they  adduced  proo&  only  frook  general 
councils    and    recognised    fathers.       On    thia, 
Macarius  asked  the  prince  to  order  the  wardea 
of  the  charters  of  the  church  of  ConstantiBopk* 
to  bring  the  books  of  the  councils  fr«n  tha 
Patriarchal  Palace.    The  rest  of  the  day  waa 
spent  in  reading  the  acts  of  Ephesus. 

In  the  7th  session,  Feb.  13,  681,  the  Bomaa 
legates  begged  Constantine  to  ask  the  patriareba 
George  ami  Macarius  whether  they  mgrtmi  with 
the  letters  sent  by  pope  Agatho  and  his  oovadL 
The  patriarchs  asM  for  copies  of  them,  that 
they  might  yerify  the  quotations  at  Idsore.  The 
originals  were  carefriUy  sealed  up. 

In  the  8th  session,  March  7,  cam«  the  recaata* 
tion  of  George.  He  admitted  that  the  quotattoaa 
were  genuine,  and  declared  his  agreement  with 
Agatho.  On  this,  bishop  after  Inshop  of  his 
patriarchate  came  forwaid  and  made  the  sana 
announcement.  The  patriarch  then  requested 
that  the  name  of  pope  Yitalian  should  be  re- 
placed in  the  diptychs,  and  the  assemblj  ea- 
dorsed  this  ratification  of  peace. 

In  the  16th  session,  August  9,  George  mada 
a  request,  which  was  supported  by  the  bishopa 
of  h!s  proyince,  that  the  names  of  his  lour  pre- 
decessors, Sergins,  IVrrhus,  PAul,  and  Peter, 
should  be  excepted  &om  the  anathemas  pro- 
nounced against  the  Monothelite  leaders.  But 
the  council  refusing  to  see  any  grounds  (or  their 
exculpation,  George  declared  that  he  yielded  to 
the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  anathenaa 
were  pronounced  afresh  on  the  four  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  on  Theodore  of  Pharan,  Cyms 
of  Alexandria,  Honorins  of  Rome,  Macarina  of 
Antioch,  and  all  heretics. 

In  the  17th  session,  September  11,  the 
declaration  of  faith  was  determined,  and  was 
read  aloud  by  Agatho,  reader  and  notary  of  the 
patriarch  George.  It  declared  for  two  natural 
wills  and  two  operations  in  Jesus  Christ.  George 
signed  after  the  signature  of  the  Roman  l^ates. 
The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  composi- 
tion of  a  synodal  letter  to  pope  Agatho.  Bdfore, 
howeyer,  the  legates  deputed  for  Rome,  news 
arriyed  of  the  pope's  death,  which  took  place  in 
Jan.  682. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  George,  except  that 
the  see  of  Constantinople  was  yacant  in  -688, 
and  that  Theodore  returned.  George  is  com- 
memorated as  a  saint  by  the  Greeks  on  August 
18th.  (Theoph.  Chronogr,  §§  300,  301,  P^itr. 
Graec  cviii.  723,  783,  &c;  Pope  Paul  V.'s  €m^ 
cH.  OenercU,  iii.  8,  &c ;  Beda,  <U  Tsmp,  Bottom^ 
Patr.   Lat.    xc.   p   568;    Pau.^   Dtaoonus,  db 
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G^^ii  Lamgobard,  vi.  4^  Patr.  Lat  zcy.  625; 
Hicmph.  CB3^i,Emirr,deEpi9C,  C,  P.  Pat.  Oraec 
cxlriL  p.  458 ;  Baron  ad  aon.  678-683 ;  AA.  88. 
Boll.  Biit.  Chron.  Patr.  C.  P.  August,  toI.  i.  p. 
85;  AA.  88.  BolL  August  18,  p.  655;  Ceillier, 
xiL  946-956.)  [W.  H.  S.] 

GEOBGIUS  (90),  bisbop  of  Tauranium  or 
TaurUnum  (formerlj  a  town  of  tbe  Bruttii  in 
Calabria,  near  tbe  montb  of  tbe  Hetaurus).  He 
signed  tbe  synodal  of  Agatbo  at  Rome  in  680 
(Manai,  zL  302>  [C.  H.] 

GEOBGIUS  (SI),  bisbop  and  metropolitan 
of  Mesene,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia  at  tbe 
junction  of  tbe  Tigris  and  Eupbntes  represented 
by  Bfissora,  dr.  650  (Le  Qnien,  Or.  Chr.  ii.  1209). 
He  was  one  of  tbe  monks  and  disciples  of  Jesujab 
111.9  created  metropolitan  bj  tbat  patriarcb  on 
account  of  tbe  wide  eitent  of  bis  jurisdiction 
(Tbomaa  Margensis  in  Assemani,  BUbl.  Or,  iii. 
151).  Tbe  opposition  be  offered  to  Jesujab's 
successor  (ift.  152)  is  mentioned  under  Geoboiub 
(16).  \C.  H.] 

GEOBGIUS  (tt),  biabop  of  Agrigentum, 
wbo  signed  the  synodal  of  Agatbo  at  Rome  in 
680  (Mansi,  zi.  306).  Georgius  is  tbe  reading 
of  all  the  manuscripts,  and  there  is  no  authority 
for  Gregorius  given  by  Baronius  in  tbe  notes  of 
bis  Roman  Jfariyrology,  and  copied  from  him  by 
others.    See  Grbooriub  (35)  of  Agrigentum. 

[C.  H.] 

GEOBGIUS  (SS),  tbe  name  of  other  bishops 
present  at  the  oonndls  of  Constantinople  in  680 
and  692  (Trullan  or  Quinisezt),  one  or  both,  tIz. 
the  biabops  of — 

Abramiasus  in  Armenia,  692  (Mansi,  zL 

1000  a;  Arabissus,  Le  Quien,  Or.  Ch.  u 

450). 
Aenos  in  Thrace,  692  (Manai,  992e ;   0.  C. 

l  1201). 
Antioch  in  Syria,  692  (M.  zi.  987  B ;  0.  C. 

U.  743).    [GBOBeius  (18).] 
Antioch  by  Maeander,  692  (M.  1001  b;  0. 

C.  I  908). 
Arce,  680  (M.  616  b). 
Bizya  in  Thrace,  680  (M.  613  c),  and  692 

(according  to  Le  Q.  i.  1147,  who.  thinks 

BiC^ff  must  be  meant  where  Mansi,  992  b, 

has  O^o^mis. 
CadosU  in  Bithynia,  680  and  692  (M.  649, 

995  c;  0.  C.  L631). 
Camacbe  in  Great  Armenia,  680  and  692 

(M.  613,  993  c;  0.  C.  I  435,  or  Dara- 

nalts). 
Camuliana,  680  and  692  (M.  212,  613  d; 

O.  C.  I  393). 
Chios,  680  (M.  616  c ;  0.  C.l  931> 
Cherson  in  Doras,  692  (M.  992  d;  Tauric 

Chersonese,  0.  C.  L  1330). 
Cinna.    See  Synnada. 
Cordylus  in  Pamphylia,  692  (M.  1004  e; 

O.  C.  I  1032> 
Coa,  680  (M.  212  a,  616  c;  0.  C.  i.  936). 
Cratia,   680  and  692  (M.  616  b,  677  b, 

1000  c;  or  Flariopolis,  0.  C.  i.  578). 
Cysicus,  680  (M.   613  a;  0.  C.  i.  755); 

accompanied  Gregorius,  bishop  of  Agri- 
gentum to  Rome  for  the  trial  of  the  latter 

(Simeon  Metapb.  Not.  13,  in  Patr.  Gr. 

cztL  252> 
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Daranalis.     Vid.  Camacbe. 

Flarias  in  CiUcia,  680  (M.  616  d ;  0.  C.  ii. 

900). 
Flaviopolis.     Vid.  Cratia. 
Galaus  in  Pisidia,  680  and  692  (M.  616  a; 

1004 ;  Paralaus,  0.  C.  i.  1059). 
Hylarima  in  Caria,  692  (M.  1001  a ;  Loryma, 

0.  a  I  915). 
Hyniandus   in   Lycia,   680  and    692    (M. 

1001  a ;  Oenoanda,  0.  C.  I  989) ;  in  some 

copies    of  tbe    signatures    this    bishop 

appears  to  be  called  Gregory. 
Irenopolis  in  Isauria,  692  (M.  997  e,  1018 ; 

0.  C.  ii.  1030). 
Junopolis  or  Jonopolis,  in  Pontus,  680  and 

692  (M.  616  b,  677  a,  1000 ;  0.  C.  I  556). 
Loryma.     Vid.  Hylarima. 
MUetus,  680  (M.  613  c;  O.C.I  919). 
Kazos,  680  (M.  616  c;  the  Latin  version 

calls  this  bisbop  Gregory ;  O.C.I  938). 
Nicaea,  692  (M.  989  c ;  0.  C.  I  644> 
Oenoanda.     Vid.  Hynianda. 
Palaeopolis  in  Asia,  692  (M.  693  d,  993 ; 

0.  C.  L  731). 
Paralaus.     VUL  Galaus. 
Selymbria,  692  (M.  992  c;  0.  C.  L  1137). 
Syedra  in  Pamphylia,  692  (M.  997  a ;  0.  C. 

I  1007). 
Synnada  in  Galatia,  692  (M.  1000  d ;  Cinna, 

0.  C.  i.  484). 
Theorina,  692  (M.  1005  b ;  Theorium,  0.  C. 

U.  491). 
Thera,  an  island  in  tbe  Aegaean,  680  (M. 

629  b ;  O.C.i.  941). 
TriocaU  in  SicUy,  680  rM.  306).    Pirri(5Sk;. 

Sac.  i.  490)  reads  the  name  Gregorius. 

[GBBQOBnTS  (38>] 
Uzusa  in  Thrace.     Vid.  Bizja. 
Xanthus  in  Lycia,  692  (M.  1001  a ;  0.  C. 

L984> 
Zela  in  Pontus,  692  (M.  997  c;  0.  C.  L 

543).  [C.  H.] 

GEOBGIUS  (M),  ST.,  thirtjr-seyenth  bishop 
of  Vienne,  between  St.  Bobolmus  I.  and  St. 
Deodatus.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Chnmioom 
of  Ado  as  a  bisbop  of  great  rirtne  (Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  czziiL  117  d).  There  is  some  un- 
certainty as  to  his  date.  The  authors  of  the 
OaUia  Christiana  (zyi.  33)  quote  an  index  to  the 
effect  that  be  died  Not.  2,  699,  and  was  buried 
in  tbe  church  of  St.  Peter,  while  the  Necrologittm 
of  Vienne  makes  him  contemporary  with  the 
emperor  Anastasius  U.,  wbo  did  not  reign  till 
▲.D.  713.  In  Game's  list  again  be  is  placed 
earlier  than  either  of  these  dates  (p.  654).  If 
be  was  identical  with  Georgius  bishop  of  Agde, 
as  has  been  conjectured,  though  wiUiout  good 
ground,  tbe  earliest  of  tbe  dates  is  tho  most 
probable. 

[S.  A.  B.] 

GEOBGIUS  (26),  bishop  of  « the  AraU," 
or  of  '* Nations'*  (Syr.  *amme)f  according  to 
Barbebraeus  (Lib,  EtMc  4)  a  contemporary  of 
Jacobus  of  Edessa  and  John  of  Damascus,  dr. 
710.  (From  Barhebr.  Chron.  we  learn  that 
these  Arabs  were  Monophysites,  who  at  last 
became  Moslems,  owing  to  the  persecutions  of 
the  Eastern  emperors.)  Syrian  writers  ascribe 
many  works  to  this  Georgius.  Assemani  men* 
tions  two,  Tiz.  a  commentary  on  the  Scriptures^ 
much  quoti^    by   Barbebraeus    in    his    Slor^ 
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fuiute  of  MsterieSf  and  a  dodecaijllabic  poem, 
in  twenty-foor  Bections,  called  De  Chronico 
(Syr.  metui  Knmiqon).  It  ia  a  kind  of  sacred 
calendar,  treating  of  the  epact,  the  moreable 
feafts,  the  lolar  and  lunar  cjclet,  the  months, 
and  weeks,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
ecclesiastical  reckoning.  Hie  poem  was  written, 
as  the  writer  himself  tells  ns,  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  Syriac  as  against  the  Arabic  muse. 
(Assem.  BiUMh,  Or.  1 494-5>.  Other  works :  an 
epistle  to  one  Joshua,  published  in  Lagarde's 
AnatecL ;  imd  a  Syriac  version  of  Arist.  wtpl 
ipfiflif^tasi  Hoffin.  de  ffermeneutici$  amid  9yro$ 
Ariaioieieit,  Lips.  1869.  t^.  J.  B.] 

6E0BGIUS  (86),  bishop  of  Sarug,  idenUfied 
by  MaUgne  iEiadea  Eelig.  Hist,  HLiL^  151) 
with  Oeorgius  bishop  of  the  Arabs.  [Gboroius 
(25).]  A  letter  by  Mar  Jacobus  of  Edessa  on 
Syriac  orthography,  addressed  to  this  Georgius, 
has  been  edited  by  Dr.  PhilliiM  (London,  1869), 
and  by  J.  P.  Martin  {Jaccbi  epiaoopi  Ede$$,  epiat. 
ad  Gsorg,  Sarug. :  Paris,  1869).  [C.  J.  B.] 

GEOBGIUS  (87),  bishop  of  Martyropolis 
(MaipheractaX  in  the  prorince  of  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  river  Nymphius,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris. 
This  bishop  originally  presided  over  the  see  of 
Apamea,  and  was  translated  to  Martyropolis  by 
the  emperor  Philippicus  in  the  first  year  of  his 
raign,  ▲.D.  711  (Theophanis  Chronoar,  A.M. 
6204).  He  adhered  to  the  orthodox  faith  ac- 
cording to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  in  behalf  of  which  he  wrote  works  that  are 

3 noted  in  the  extant  apologetic  letter  of  Elias,  a 
acobite  bishop.  He  seems  to  have  also  been 
bishop  of  Tacritum,  a  town  identified  by  Asse- 
mani  with  Martyropolis,  but  probably  a  separate 
bishopric  lower  down  in  Mesopotamia.  Asse- 
mani  wrongly  assigns  Georgius  to  the  end  of  the 
6th  century.  {Bibi.  OrienL  i.  465;  Le  Quien, 
0.  a  iL  1000.)  [L.  D.] 

GEOBGIUS  (88),  bishop  of  Portus.  In  Oct. 
709,  he  followed  pope  Constantine  in  his  journey 
to  Constantinople,  with  Nicetas  bishop  of  Silva 
Candida.  (  Vita  Constantini  in  Liber  PoiUificalia, 
Migne,  cxxrUi.  949;  Jafi'ii,  RegeH,  Pont.  17B.) 
In  721  he  was  present  at  the  Roman  council 
under  Gregory  11.  (Mansi,  xii.  265). 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GEOBGIUS  (80),  bishop  of  Nepi,  present  at 
the  !loman  synod  under  Gregory  II.,  in  721. 
(Mansi,  xii.  265 ;  Hefele,  §  330.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GEOBGIUS  (80),  archbishop  of  Salamis,  the 
metropolis  of  Cyprus,  a  strong  upholder  of 
image  worship,  and  consequently  anathematized 
by  name  along  with  Germanus  who  had  resigned 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  John  of  Damascus, 
at  the  synod  held  (see  Mansi,  xiL  575)  by  Con- 
stantine Copronymus,  a.d.  754,  as  recited  in  the 
sixth  session  of  the  second  Nicene  council,  when 
this  anathema  was  removed.  He  is  here  de- 
scribed as  a  meek  man  who  endured  the  blows 
and  insults  of  the  heratiGS  without  retort. 
FGrbgobiub  (44).]  (Mansi,  ziiL  356-7;  Le 
Quien,  0.  a  ii.  1051.)  [L.  D.] 

GEOBGIUS  (81X  bishop  of  Sinigaglia 
(Senogallia),  present  at  the  Lateran  svnod  under 
Stephen  IV.  in  769.    (Mansi,  xii.  715.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 
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GEOBGIUS  (88),  bUhop  of  Pracneate,  wbi 
ordained  the  intruding  pope  Constantiike  sab* 
deacon  and  deacon,  June  28,  767.  On  the 
following  5th  July,  with  Eustratins  bidiop  of 
Alba  and  Citonatus  bishop  of  Porto,  he  con- 
secrated Constantine  pope.  (Vita  St«phaiu,  iv. 
Liber  P<mt»fioaiis,  Migne,  cxxviii.  1150;  Jaie, 
Begett.  Pont.  198.)  He  also  subscribed  a  letter 
of  pope  Paul  I.  in  June  761,  to  the  abbat 
John,  about  the  privileges  of  the  monastoy  of 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Silvester  in  Rome.  He  b 
there  called  Gregoir.  (Pat  Lst.  Izxxiz.  1194; 
Mansi,  xiL  649 ;  Jaff^  195.)         [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GEOBGIUS  (88),  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  took 
part  in  important  missions  by  the  popes  in  the 
second  half  of  the  8th  century.  In  756  he  was 
sent  by  Stephen  UL  to  Pippin  with  lettcrt  con* 
ceming  the  disasters  infiicted  by  the  Lombards 
(Cod.  Carol.  JMEti,  p.  47,  54>  In  757,  after  the 
death  of  Aistulph,  he  was  sent  again  to  Pippin 
by  Stephen  UI.,  and  in  758  or  759  by  Paul  L 
In  759  or  760  Oeorgius  was  commended  by  the 
pope  to  Pippin,  and  apparently  remained  for 
some  time  at  Pippin's  court.  In  764  Plan] 
wrote,  specially  permitting  Pippin  to  retain 
him.  In  767  pope  Constantine  II.  wrote  to 
Pippin,  asking  him  to  send  Georgius  back  to 
Rome.  (Cod.  Carol.  Jaff^  pp.  66, 77,  82, 84, 132.) 

In  769  his  name  anpears  among  the  signatnrea 
to  the  Lateran  synod  concerning  the  election  of 

E>pes  and  image-worship.  (Mansi,  xiL  714; 
efele,  §  343.) 

In  787  (according  to  Jaff^,  ifoM.  Ale.  p.  156, 
StCj  in  786),  Georgius  (wrongly  called  Gregory 
by  Spelman  and  others)  wrote  to  pope  Hadrian 
announcing  what  he  had  done,  together  with 
Theophylact  bishop  of  Todi  and  the  abbnt 
Wighod,  a  legate  of  Charles  the  Great,  during 
his  mission  to  England. 

Georgius  landed  in  England  in  786.  He  went 
first  to  the  court  of  0&,  then  to  the  court  of 
Northumbria,  where  a  synod  was  held  (prabablj 
that  of  Pincaiihale>  He  returned  to  Offi^  where 
a  synod  of  southern  bishops  was  held,  probably 
that  of  Chelsea  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  QmndU 
and  DoownentSy  voL  iii.  p.  443,  p.  445  nota,  and 
Legatine  synods  p.  447-462;  also  Ja£K,  Monm- 
menta  Akminay  p.  155-162).  The  acta  d  the 
southern  synod  are  to  be  found  in  the  letter  of 
George,  wmch  appears  to  be  incomplete.  They 
are  also  alluded  to  in  a  later  letter  of  pope  Lm> 
in.  ann.  797  to  Kenulf  king  of  the  Mercians. 
(Ja£K,  JfofMon.  Ale.  p.  365.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GEOBGIUS  (84),  bishop  of  Antioch  in 
Pisidia.  He  took  part  in  the  second  Kiccne 
council,  which  restored  image-worahip,  ajk 
787  (Mansi,  xuL  137>  When  Lee  V.  (the 
Armenian)  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  cnuh 
out  this  form  of  worship  in  the  East, 
Georgius  refused  to  complv  with  his  orders,  and 
was  driven  into  exile,  where  he  died,  c  A.V. 
814.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Greeks  on 
April  18.  (Le  Quien,  0.  C.  L  1039 ;  BasO.  Men. 
in  Migne,  Patrol.  Graec  cxviL)  [L.  D.] 

GEOBGIUS  (86),  bishop  of  Trimuthus  is 
Cyprus,  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  thi 
7th  general  (second  Nicene)  council,  a.i>.  787. 
(Mansi,  xiiL  144;  Le  Quien,  O.Cu.  1072.) 
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GB0B6IU8  (86X  given  by  Ughelli  as  the 
fint  huhap  of  Vigilia  (Veglia  or  BueglU), 
tai  beliered  to  haTe  been  Sergins  bishop  of 
McfTlk,  otherwise  Bargjlia.  He  attended  the 
mad  ooandl  of  Nicaea,  jld.  787.  A  Sei:gia8 
a  ipoken  of  as  having  suffered  martyrdom 
It  Bbeglia,  bat  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
Mai  its  bishop.  (Uansi,  xiL  1105  0,  xiii.  147  B ; 
CsMJi,  Hoi.  8acr.  tiL  938 ;  Samelii,  Veac,  di 
B^'tgSa,  p.  12.)  [R.  8.  G.] 

QEOBQIUB  (87>»  the  name  of  sereral 
«iber  bishops  attending  the  co«ncU  of  Nicea  in 

<8l,  TO.  ot— 

Aatioeh  in  Pistdia  (Mansi,  xui.  137  a,  Gre- 

gorins  in  the  Latin;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Chr, 

L1039). 
Appia  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana  (M.  zii.  1107a, 

xiiL  148  c;  0.  C.  L  626). 
BssilinopoUs  in  Bithynia  (M.  zii.  1003  a ; 

0.  a  I  626).    [Grboorius  (48).] 
Briola  or  PrinUa  in  Asia  (H.  ziL  1098  b, 

xiiLUlc;  0.  C.  i.  704). 
Ckmnliana  in  Cappadoda  Prima  (M.  ziL 

1098  a;  0.  C.  i.  393> 
Gwdns  in  Lydia  (M.  ziL  1102  d;  0.  C.  L 

882).    [Gbbqorius  (48).] 
Cibyra    in  Caria,  not  Libyra  as  M.   zii. 

1105  b,  Latin;    tfide  Gregorius  (47)  of 

Cibyra, 
IGdaenm  in   Phrygia    Salntaris    (M.    ziL 

1107  b ;  0,C.l  842). 
KisBa  or  Nessa  in  Lycta  (M.   ziiL   145  e, 

Bot  Gnsgorias  as   in  the  Latin  at  ziL 

1103  e;  0.  C.  I  987).    He  is  the  only 

Inwwn  bishop  of  this  dty. 
Onoanda  in  Lycia  (M.  ziiL  148  a,  not  Gre- 
gorius as  in  the  Latin  at  zii.  1105  a; 

0.  a  L  990). 
Pelta«  or  Fdti  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana  (M. 

xii  1106  d,  ziiL  148  c;  0.  C.  L  802). 
Plotioopolis  in  Thrace  (M.  1110  Cy  ziiL  149 

b;  a  C.  L  1186). 
Tbermae  Basilicae  in  Sicily  (M.  ziii.  141  c ; 

Krri,  SidL  8acr,  L  494). 

[C.  H.] 

GE0RGIU8  (88)  L,  patriarch  of  ArmenU 
M«-795)  between  Solomon  and  Joseph  11.  He 
*■  of  the  town  of  Aschdarag  in  the  canton  of 
Anibdioda  (Saint-Martin,  MSn,  ntr  fArnu  i. 
«;  U  Quien,  0.  C,  I  1393).  [C.  H.] 

680RGIU8  (8»)  (GBBGOBiui,  Seroids), 
P'natth  of  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of  the  8th 
^^  fcnd  the  commencement  of  the  ninth. 
J»  Md  been  the  syncellus  of  hb  predecessor 
WM  (Fa.  S.  SUph.  Sabait,  in  Boll.  Act  Sanct, 
^VL  551  E).  He  appears  to  hare  been  the 
P^itch  who  sent  a  monk  to  Charlemagne 
•*i|  Hia  from  Palestine,  A.D.  799.  The  king 
'*««*«*  the  monk  kindly  and  sent  him  back 
"awjpwiied  by  Zacharias  a  presbyter  of  his 
^  carrying  alms  to  Georgius  for  distribu- 
*9  m  kii  patriarchate.  On  the  return  of 
'«*^  Georgius  sent  with  him  two  monks 
•»  «mcd  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
[^  "Calyary"  to  Charlemagne,  "causa 
!!^««t»oiiis "  (Ann.  Franc,  ap.  Du  Chesne, 
^  Prone,  il  18,  41 ;  Vit.  Car.  Magn.  ib. 
J;  •  |;  foH.  Saxijn,  de  Oest.  Car.  Magn.  ib. 
1^;  Ipnhard.  Annal.  ib.  250, 251>  Georgius  is 
^  »  hare  occupied  the  patriarchate  thirty-siz 
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years  (Eutych.  Alez.  Patr.  Atmal.  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
Gr.  czi.  1125;  Papebroch.  Patriarch.  BieroaoL 
hk  Boll.  Acta  88.  MaL  iii.  Introd.  p.  zL;  Le 
Quien,  Or.  Chr.  iu.  317).  Baronius  is  mistakaa 
in  saying  that  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  ▲.d. 
795,  was  named  Joannes  (a.a.  Iziv.  Pagi,  Crit, 
i.a.vu.;  Le  Quien,  «.«.).  [T.  W.  D.] 

OEOBGIUS  (40),  bishop  of  Amastris  (Sesa- 
mus),  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantino  VI.  and  Irene,  and  under  the 
patriarchates  of  Tarasius  and  Nicephonu.  His 
parents,  Theodorus  and  Hegetho,  had  been  long 
childless  before  his  birth,  residing  at  Chromna 
near  Amastris,  where  he  was  born.  For  some 
time  he  led  a  solitary  life  in  a  cave  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  called  Agrioserica,  and  afterwards 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  monastery  named 
Bonyssa,  till,  by  the  desire  of  the  people  of 
Amastris,  he  was  almost  forced  away  by  Tara- 
sius, patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  con- 
secrated their  bishop,  although  Constantine 
VL  (c  ▲.D.  797)  had  fized  on  some  one 
else.  When  he  had  ezperienced  some  ill-treat- 
ment irom  his  metropolitan  of  Gangra,  he  man- 
aged to  have  his  see  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an 
archbishopric,  so  as  to  be  subject  only  to  the 
patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople.  (Le  Quien, 
0.  C.  L  563.)  He  was  a  man  of  great  sanctity 
of  life,  and  was  rerered  as  a  saint  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  on  Feb.  21  (Acta  88  Feb.  uL  268). 
Le  Quien  makes  him  follow  Gregorius,  who 
attended  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  787, 
and  suspects  that  they  are  both  the  same 
person.    [Gkegorius  (48).]  [L.  D.] 

GEOBGIUS  (41),  (Greqoriub),  20th  bishop 
of  Amiens,  between  Yitulfus  and  Jesse.  He  was 
one  of  the  bishops  who  consecrated  the  churches 
of  St.  Sariour  and  St.  Benedict  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Riquier  (Centulense)  in  a.d.  798,  and 
also  thirteen  altars  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in 
the  same  year.  (  Vita  8.  AngUJberU,  cap.  iL  Boll. 
Acta  88  Feb.  iii.  99.)  Some  chronicles  edited 
by  Joseph  Scaliger,  after  the  dironicle  of  Euse- 
bius,  are  attributed  to  him.  (QaU.  Chrkt.  z. 
1157.)  [8.  A.  B.] 

OEOBGIUS  (42X  an  obscure  bishop  of 
Mitylene  in  Lesbos  (called "  Episc  Melitenus," 
by  Baronius,  AnmU.  a.  735,  iu.,  Pagi  ii.).  He 
is  treated  by  the  Bollandists  (Acta  88  7  Apr. 
L  668-69),  but  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  his 
period  and  acts.  According  to  Basil's  Meno- 
togium,  April  7  and  May  16,  he  was  born 
of  wealthy  and  pious  parents,  and  his  great 
virtue  was  in  almsgiving.  He  was  elected 
bishop. of  Mitylene,  and  is  said  to  have  It^n 
a  great  opponent  of  the  iconoclasts  in  the  time 
of  Leo  IU.  the  Isaurian  (a.d.  717-41).  hut 
he  is  also  said  to  have  livedo  in  the  time  of 
Leo  V.  the  Armenian  (a.d.  813-20),  and  the 
solution  by  Papebrochius,  that  his  life  mav  have 
eztended  to  the  times  of  both  emperon,  is 
impossible.  [j.  qj 

OEOBGIUS  (48),  martyr,  Ap.  23  (variously 
called  M^yaXofidprrvSy  Bas.  Men. ;  Tpovtuo^opos. 
Sym.  Metaph.;  Ta^idpxvs,  KoAA/wnof,  Bdckh; 
by  the  Arabs,  Abd  Maaz;  by  the  Turks,  EI 
Khoudan,  Burckhardt ;  traditionally  the  patron 
saint  of  Ensland),  a  militai-y  tribune  and  mar- 
tyr  under  Diocletian  at  Nicomedia,  a.d.  303, 
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He  was  &  native  of  Cappadocia  and  of  eood 
birth,  and  akin  to  St.  Nina  the  woman  by  whom 
the  Iberians  were  oonrerted  in  the  reign  of 
Conatantine  (Malan,  Hist,  of  the  Georgian  Church, 
p.  S2 ;  Socr.  i.  20).  He  entered  the  army  as  a  oen- 
tnrion,  and  rose  to  be  a  military  tribune.  Some 
time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  persecution, 
he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Lydda,  in  Palestine, 
where  she  possessed  property.  As  soon,  however, 
as  he  heard  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edict 
(Feb.  23,  ▲.!>.  303),  he  returned  to  Nioomedia, 
where,  as  some  think,  he  was  the  celebrated 
person  who  tore  down  the  imperial  proclamatioui 
and  then  suffered  death  by  roasting  over  a  slow 
fire  (Euseb.  H,  E,  riii.  5).  rbioCLETiAN.] 
They  lay  stress  on  a  vary  doubtful  argument, 
derived  from  his  natalis,  and  suppose  that  the 
edict  having  been  published  on  Good  Friday, 
which  fell  Uiat  year  on  April  16,  his  trial,  pro- 
longed torture,  and  slow  death  filled  up  the 
time  to  April  23,  which,  as  J.  Assemani  says 
(Kal.  Eodes,  Unio,  t.  vi  p.  284),  has  been 
unanimously  fixed  by  all  churches  as  the  day  of 
his  martyrdom.  But  then,  unfbrtunately  for 
this  argument,  Lactantius  tells  us  (De  MurL 
Persecut.  xii.  ziii.)  that  the  edict  which  was 
torn  down  by  the  nameless  Christian  was  pnb* 
lished  on  Feb.  24  (cf.,  however.  Acta  83.  BolL 
April,  iii.  107,  for  a  full  statement  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  Greeks  on  the  contrary  ascribe  the 
destruction  of  the  edict  to  a  martyr  named  John). 
The  earliest  historical  testimony  to  the  existence 
and  martyrdom  of  St.  George  comes  from  an 
inscription  in  a  church  at  ^r'a  or  Edhr'a,  in 
Southern  Syria,  copied  by  Burckfaardt  and  Porter, 
and  discussed  by  Mr.  Hogg  in  two  papers  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  published 
in  their  TratuactioM^  i.  vi.  p.  292,  t.  vii.  p.  106. 
This  inscription  states  that  the  building  had  been 
a  heathen  temple,  but  was  dedicated  as  a  church 
in  honour  of  the  great  martyr  St.  George,  in  a 
year  which  Hogg,  by  an  acute  argument,  fixes 
as  ▲.D.  346.  (For  another  view,  however,  which 
assigns  the  inscription  to  ▲.D.  499,  see  BOckh's 
Corp.  Inscript.  Oraec  ed.  Kirchhoff,  t.  iv.  num. 
8627.)  His  name  occurs  again  in  another  in- 
scription in  the  church  of  Shaka,  twenty  miles 
east  of  Kzr'a,  which  Hogg  dates  at  A.D.  367. 
(Btfckh.  /.  c.  num.  8609,  cf.  8630 ;  for  other 
iostancM  of  transformations  of  heathen  temples 
into  churches  and  hospitals  in  the  4th  and  5th 
cent.,  see  B(5ckh,  I.e.  8645,  8647.)  We  next 
meet  with  St.  George  in  the  decrees  of  the  council 
assembled  at  Rome  by  pope  Gelasius,  A.D.  494 
or  496  (Hefele,  ConcQ.  i.  610,  iii.  219,  ed.  Paris, 
1869).  This  synod  condemned  the  acts  of  St. 
George,  together  with  those  of  Cyricus  and 
Julitta,  as  corrupted  by  heretics,  but  expressly 
asserted  that  the  saints  themselves  were  real 
martyrs,  and  as  such  worthy  of  all  reverence. 
(Cf.  Pitra,  Bpidieg,  Solemen.  iv.  391,  for  a  repe- 
tition, three  centuries  later  in  the  East,  of  this 
condemnation  by  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  in 
his  Constitut.  Eodeeiast.)  After  the  period  of 
Gelasius,  the  testimonies  to  his  existence  rapidly 
thicken,  but  decrease  in  value.  Gregory  of 
Tours  in  the  6th  century  mentions  him  as  highly 
celebrated  in  France,  while  in  the  East  his 
cultus  became  universally  established  (cf.  Flenry, 
ff.  E.  xxxiv.  46),  and  churches  were  erected  in 
all  directions  in  his  honour,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
Iratecl  being  that  built  probably  by  Justinian 
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over  his  tomb  at  Lydda,  whitber  his  relies  hsd 
been  transferred  siler  his  martyrdom.  Thi« 
church  still  exists.  (For  an  engraving  of  it,  m* 
Thomson's  The  Land  and  the  Book,  iL  292 ;  cf. 
Robinson's  BibUoal  JUeearches,  m.  51^55,  with 
Le  Quien,  Orima  Christian,  iu.  1271,  for  fuU  psfw 
ticulars  of  St.  George's  connexion  with  Lydda.) 
Another  £unoua  one  b  that  of  ThesMloaics 
described  in  Texier  and  Pullan,  Bytcmtim  Archi- 
tecture, pp.  132-142,  where  strong  ressoos  an 
presented  for  assigning  its  erection  to  Constss- 
tine  (cf.  Procopius,  de  Aedif.  iiL  4,  ed.  Bo&b)l 

(2)  The  Medianal  Legends. — The  coodemns- 
tion  of  the  acts  of  St.  Geom  by  Gelasius  gins 
us  the  clue  to  the  source  whence  the  legeiuUry 
stories  connected  with  him  sprang.  The  hnu* 
of  the  5th  century  displayed  great  litersry 
activity,  availing  themselves  of  every  cfaaand 
for  diffosing  their  opinions.  (Mai,  Nee.  ColL 
t.  iiL  par.  iL  pp.  238,  239.)  They  seem  to  hsvf 
corrupted  his  acts  for  their  own  purposes.  Thar 
story  is  that  he  was  arrested  by  Dstiaaas,  oi- 
peror,  according  to  some,  of  Rome^  acondiBg  to 
others,  of  Persia,  bv  whom  he  was  in  vain  ordmd 
to  sacrifice  to  Apollo.  He  was  then  ooafrented 
with  the  magician  Athanasioa,  who  undeitesk  to 
confound  the  saint.  After  various  attempb  the 
magician  was  converted  and  baptiaed,  as  veil  ss 
the  queen  Alexandra.  After  many  mirades  sad 
various  tortures,  St.  George  was  beheaded.  It  is 
a  strange  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  decnss 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  this  Arian  oomiptioa 
beeame  the  basis  of  all  the  aufasequent  legeodi, 
and  0ven  found  its  way  into  the  hymns  of  St 
John  Damascene  in  honour  of  St.  George  (Msi. 
Spiciieg.  Rom.  i.  ix.  p.  729 ;  CeiUier,  xiL  69). 
llie  addition  of  a  horse  and  a  dragon  to  the  story 
arose  out  of  the  imaginations  of  mediaevil 
writers  improving  upon  the  allegorical  ideas  of 
earlier  times.  The  dragon  evidently  rmsstats 
the  devil,  and  was  suggested  by  St.  George's 
triumph  over  him  at  his  martyrdom.  A  glsaoe 
at  Eusebius,  Vita  Oonetant  iii.  3,  where  we  fipd 
the  description  of  the  picture  in  the  impemi 
palace  of  Constantine  triumphing  over  a  dfsgon, 
will  explain  this.  Accordingly  we  find  tkst 
when  the  race  of  the  Bagmtides  ascended  the 
throne  of  Georgia  at  the  end  of  the  6th  ccotaiy , 
they  adopted  St.  George  slaying  the  Dragoa  ss 
their  arms,  in  addition  to  other  Scriptural  and 
Christian  subjects,  David's  sling  and  harp,  Oar 
Lord's  coat,  kc.  (Malan,  L  c.  p.  15, 29).  [Gueul] 
The  horse  was  added  during  the  Prankish  ooen- 
pation  of  Constantinople  as  suitable,  acoordia; 
to  mediaeval  ideas,  to  his  rank  and  charscter  s* 
a  military  martyr.  St.  George  was  depicted  oo 
a  horse  as  early  as  1227,  according  to  Nice- 
phorus (hegoras  {Hist.  Byeanl.  viiL  5),  wbeie  vill 
be  found  a  curious  story  concerning  a  pktore 
in  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  of  ^L 
George  mounted  upon  a  hone,  which  was  secs*- 
tomed  to  neigh  in  the  most  violent  style  when- 
ever an  enemy  was  about  to  make  a  socea^Ql 
assault  upon  the  city.  The  earliest  trace  vr 
can  now  find  of  the  full-grown  lecend  of  St 
George  and  the  dragon,  and  the  king  s  daughter 
Sabra,  whom  he  delivered,  is  in  the  Hk^ns 
Lombardica,  popularly  called  the  Golden  Lsgtmt, 
of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  archbishop  of  Genoa. 
A.D.  1280,  and  in  the  breviary  service  for  St, 
George's  day,  till  revised  by  Pope  Clement  Vlll. 
Thence  it  beeame  the  foundation  of  the  story  u 
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k]i  ii  Johnaoo's  Sitione  of  the  Seven  Chaa^pions  * 

^  Ondendom,  mnd  the  old  ballad  of  8i,  George 

ai  tk  Dragon^  reprinted  in  the  third  volume 

rf  Perej*!  B^iqueSy  mBnr   features  of  which 

Sptner  reprodaoeg  in  his  Fairy  Queen,   Bnsbecq 

ii  tbe  16th  oentnir  ibond  in  the  heart  of  Asia 

IGur  t  legend  of  the  Turkish  hero  Chederles 

i«  wkom  were  ascribed  exploits  similar  to  those 

^  8t  George  (ep.  1,  pp.  93,  95,  ed.  1633).     He 

lb  firand  the  Georgian  Christians  Teneratiug 

abn  ererj  other  image  that  of  St.  George  on 

iimkeck,  regarding  him  as  baring  conquered 

tWeril  eae(ep.  3.  p.  209).  [Ibbriam  Cuubgh.] 

^  Oamexium  ^aith  EngiamLSi,  George  and 

bt  itorj  were  well  known  in  England  from 

tk  irath  century,  most  probably  through  the 

lUitt  Bwionaries  sent  bj  Gregory.   In  the  end 

<i  the  sereath  century,  Arcnlf^  the  early  trarel- 

io,  vboi  tetoming  to  his  bishopric  in  France, 

ni  cstried  northward  to  lona,  about  ▲.D.  699, 

^hm  be  told  the  m^nka  the  stoiy  of  St.  George, 

ffheace,  through  Adamnan  and  Bede,  it  became 

iMj  known  in  Britain.  [Abcolf  ;  Adamnan.] 

ii  aooonianoe  with  these  tacts,  we  find  that  St. 

^itfftft  hsf  a  place  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ritual  of 

I)vbffl  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  9th 

ftabajj  pnbUshed  by  the  Surtees  Society  in  ▲.D. 

I^  while  again,  among  the  publications  of 

tW  Percy  Society,  we   hare  an  Anglo-Saxon 

I'mim  of  8L    Oeorgej  the  work  of  Aelfric 

vebiih^  of  Tork  ▲.D.  1020-1051.  (Paseion  of 

&  George,  ed.  Hardwick,  in  Percy  Sodety^s 

faUieatiottB,  A.O.  1850 ;  in  its  preface  is  much 

stensting  information    on    this    point.)     His 

f«citl  £une,  howerer,  in  this  country  arose 

iooMdiately  out  of  the  early  Crusades.   William 

^  Malmesbory  {Gesta  Meg,  Angl.  ed.  Sir  T.  D. 

Hvdy,  tL  559)  telb  us  that,  when  the  Crusaders 

vcn  hard  pressed  by  the  Saracens  at  the  battle 

^Astieeh,  June  28,  1089,  the  soldiers  were 

*wir^ed  by  seeing  **  the  martyrs  George  and 

I^attrios  hastily  approaching  from  the  moun- 

tsisoes  districts,  hurling    darts    against    the 

<>eia]r»  but  asnsting  the  Franks  "  (cf.  Gibbon,  cap. 

l"Jl;  Michaud's  Sist.  of  Crusades,  i.  173,  ed. 

W<m ;  on  the  military  fame  of  St.  Demetrius 

••  BSckh,  Corp.  Jnmrip.  ir.  8642 ;  Du  Cange, 

^M.  I  974;  Texier  and  PuUao,   BvzanHne 

-W»ta*w,  pp.  123-132).     This  timely  appa- 

'^  St  the  yery  crisis  of  the  campaign  led 

tk  Crnsadecs,  among  whom   were   numbered 

*  ^tp  contingent  of  Normans,  under  Robert, 

"Oof  WUUam  the  Conqueror,  to  adopt  St. 

^^*^  as  their  patron.     During  the  campaigns 

«f  Bichard  L  in  Palestine,  St.  George  anpeared 

^  tUt  long,  so  that  he  became  a  special  £aTou- 

'^vitk  the  Normans  and  English.    (Itinerar. 

^  Richard   I.    in     Chronic    of  Crusades,   ed. 

^  p.  239.)    We  therefore  find  in  1222  that 

tutioua  council  at  Oxford  ordered  his  feast  to 

^  bpt  u  a  lesser  holiday  throughout  England. 

°*  vas  not,    however,   formally  adopted    as 

1^  laint  of  England  till  the  time  of  Edward 

^  That  prince  founded  St.  George's  Chapel  at 

^^  in  1348.    In  1349  he  joined  battle  with 

«  Flench  near   Calais,  when,  "moved  by   a 

^^  impolse,"  says  Thomas  of  Walsingham, 

^  drew  his  sword  with  the  exclamation.  Ha ! 

f  Edwud,  Ha!  St.  George,  and   routed  the 

'^wA**  (ct  Smith's  Student's  Hume,  cap.   x. 

^)    From  that  time  St.  George  replaced  St. 

"^  thi  Confeasor  as  patron  of  England.    In 
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1350,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  order  of 
the  Garter  was  instituted  under  his  patronage, 
and  in  1415,  according  to  the  OmsktuUims  of 
archbishop  Chichely,  St.  George's  Day  was  made 
a  major  double  feast,  and  ordered  to  be  obsenred 
like  Christmas  Day.  In  the  first  prayer  book  of 
Edward  VI.  St.  George's  feast  was  a  red  letter 
day,  and  had  a  special  epistle  and  gospel  ap- 
pointed. This  was  changed  in  the  next  revision 
and  never  restored.  (Ashmole,  Order  of  the 
Garter;  Anstis,  Register;  Pott,  Antiquities  of 
Windsor  and  History  of  Order  of  Garter,  A.D. 
1749.)  The  same  influence  of  the  Crusades  led 
to  the  adoption  of  St.  George  as  their  patron  by 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon 
and  Valencia,  and  to  the  institutions  of  older 
of  knighthood  under  his  name  all  over  Europe 
(cf:  AL  83.  BolL  AmriL  Ui.  160>  In  northern 
Syria,  again,  St.  George's  day  is  even  still 
observed  by  the  Christians  as  a  great  festival 
(Lyde,  Secret  Sects  of  Northern  Syria,  London, 
1»53,  p.  19). 

(4)  Conirooersy. — ^The  consentient  testimony 
of  all  Christendom  attested  the  existence  of  St. 
George  till  the  Reformation.  Calvin  first  ques- 
tioned it.  In  his  Institutes,  lib.  iiL  cap.  20,  sec 
27,  when  arguing  against  invocation  of  saints,  he 
ridiculed  those  who  esteem  Christ's  intercession 
as  of  no  value  unless  ''accedant  Georgius  aut 
Hippolytus  ant  similes  larvae,"  where,  unfortu- 
nately for  himself^  he  places  Hippolytus  in  the 
class  of  ghosts  or  phantoms  together  with  St. 
George.  Dr.  Reynolds,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  was  the  first  to  identify  the 
orthodox  martyr  of  Lydda  with  the  Arian  bishop 
of  Alexandria  [see  further  under  Geoboius  (4)]. 
Against  him  Ih-.  Heylin  argued  in  an  exhaustive 
treatise  dedicated  to  king  Charles  I.  (History  of 
St,  George  of  Cappadocid),  where  on  pp.  164^ 
166  will  be  found  a  very  full  list  of  all  the 
authors  who  up  to  that  date  had  referred  to 
St.  George,  including  a  quotation  f^m  a  reputed 
treatise  by  St.  Ambrose,  Liber  Praefatkmum,  on 
which,  as  not  being  now  extant,  we  have  laid 
no  stress.  The  controversy  was  continued 
during  the  last  century,  when  Pegge  discussed 
before  the  London  Society  of  Antiquaries  (whose 
anniversary  is  held  on  St.  George's  Day)  the 
theoiT  that  St.  George  was  a  mere  allegory,  and 
Mr.  Byron's  riew  that  Gregory  the  Qnit  was 
the  real  patron  of  England.  Dr.  Milner,  in  the 
last  century,  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  the  his- 
torical reality  of  St.  George,  provoked  doubtless 
by  Gibbon's  well-known  sneer  in  cap.  xxiiL  of 
his  history.  For  further  history  of  the  con- 
troversy, see  the  exhaustive  paper  of  Mr.  Hogg 
already  quoted,  and  an  essay  on  St.  George 
in  Baring-Gould's  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
where  an  ingenious  attempt  is  made  to  account 
for  the  popularity  of  his  cultus  in  the  East  by 
connecting  it  with  the  worship  of  Tammuz  and 
Adonis,  and  with  various  other  Eastern  beliefe. 
{Mart.  Vet.  Rom.,  Mart.^  Adon.,  Mart.  Usuard., 
which  all  fix  his  martyrdom  at  Diospolis  in 
Persia  (cf.  Herod,  ed.  Rawlinson,  i.  72,  v.  49, 
vii.  72);  Hogg,  Ix.,  however,  well  suggests  that 
Diospolis  may  be  the  Bithynian  town  of  that 
name,  which  was  in  the  Persian  empire  under 
Cyrus.  Persia  was  a  term  of  very  vague  mean- 
ing in  the  middle  ages,  specially  owing  to  the 
frequent  irruptions  of  the  Persians  into  the 
decaying  Eastern    empire;    Poach.   Chron.   ed 
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Bonft,  p.  510.  Sym.  Meiaphrast. ;  Magddfurg. 
Cmtur,  cent.  iv.  cap.  lii. ;  CeilUer,  zi.  404,  lii. 
58,  89,  297;  Alban-Butler,  ZtMS  of  Saints, 
Malan,  Hitt.  of  the  Georgian  Church,  pp.  28,  51, 
54,  72.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GEOBGIUS  (44),  deacon,  of  whom  Gregory 
Nazianzen  entertained  a  high  opinion  for  the  ser- 
Tices  he  had  rendered  to  the  church.  Being 
harassed  bj  some  powerful  man,  Gregory  drc 
883  recommended  him  to  the  pro^ction  of 
'Asterins,  assessor  of  the  eovemor  of  Cappadocia 
(Greg.  Naz.  126  ep.  150  al.  126>  He  is  probably 
the  same  deacon  whom  Gregory  accompanied 
to  inquire  into  the  charge  against  Enthalios 
of  baring  yiolently  ill-treatod  Philadelphius,  and 
to  bring  him  with  him  to  answer  for  himself 
(ep.  149  al.  182).  [EnTHALius  fS).]  He 
may  also  be  the  same  in  whose  behalf  Gregory 
wrote  to  Nectarine  of  Constantinople,  begging 
htm  to  help  him  to  eztricate  himself  from  the 
tronbles  in  which  he  was  inyolred,  and  do  what 
he  conld  to  gain  some  indnlgence  for  him  from 
the  <*  Comes  Domesticomm  "  (ep.  151  al.  226). 

[E.V.] 

GEOBGIUS  (45),  a  tnrbnlent  monk,  who 
was  troubling  Cappadocia  with  his  preaching 
and  his  writings  ▲.D.  453 ;  described  by  Leo  the 
Great  in  a  letter  to  Julian  bishop  of  Cos  as 
having  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  name 
and  the  profession  of  a  monk  by  his  attacks  upon 
the  faith.  Leo  expresses  his  surprise  that 
Thalassius  bishop  of  Caesarea  had  given  him 
licence  to  preach,  though  still  unordained,  and 
commissions  Julian,  if  he  sees  good,  to  write  to 
Thalassius  and  remonstrate  with  him.  '*To 
preach,"  Leo  asserts,  *' belongs  to  presbyters, 
not  to  monks  "  (Leo  Magn.  Eptit.  118  [91^. 

GEOBGIUS  (46),  soliUry  on  Mons  Halaeus 
in  Laconia  in  the  5th  or  6th  century.  The 
Bollandists  give  a  compendium  of  his  life  from 
the  Greek  Menaea,  but  it  offers  nothing  very 
tangible.  He  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  name 
of  Georgius  or  Agricola  on  his  baptism,  as  in- 
tending to  cultivate  his  mental  furrows  (Boll. 
Ada  S8,  4  Apr.  i.  326).  [C.  H.] 

GEOBGIUS  (47),  disciple  of  Jacobus  of 
Sarug  in  Mesopotamia,  fl.  cir.  520,  author  of  a 
metrical  encomium  on  his  master,  beginning 
"  Jesu  I  light  at  whose  rising  the  whole  world 
rejoices  I"  (Abbeloos,  J.  h.  de  Vitdet  Scriptis  8, 
Jacohi  Batn,  Sarug.  Lovan.  1867.)  (Assem. 
Bibiioth.  Orient,  L  840.)  [C.  J.  B.] 

GEOBGIUS  (48),  presbyter  and  archiman- 
drite of  the  monastery  of  Cyrus,  present  at  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  536  (Mansi,  viii. 
909,  the  name  here  being  Gregorius  in  the  Latin, 
989  D,  1012  B).    [Grbqoriub  (59).]      [C.  H.] 

GEOBGIUS  (49),  presbyter  and  hegumenus 
of  Crana,  under  rhotinus  bishop  of  Chalcedon, 
present  at  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  536 
(Mansi,  vUi.  1013  E).  [C.  H.] 

GEOBGIUS  (50),  abbas  inclusus,  a  monk 
of  Palestine  in  the  6th  century,  whose 
story  John  Moschns  heard  from  Anastasius  an 
abbas  of  Scythopolis  in  Palestine.  Anastasius 
goin^  one  night  on  his  rounds  to  call  up  the 
monks  to  prayers,  heard  the  old  man  George 
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sobbing  and  walling  because  of  his  dreans.  Hi 
thought  he  was  standing  by  tlie  throne  of  Christ 
where  many  thousand  people  were  deprecating 
His  anger,  and  He  would  not  hear  them.  At  lasl 
came  a  woman  robed  in  pvrple,  and  interceded! 
for  the  suppliants,  but  Ktill  Christ  was  inexorable^ 
This  was  at  the  dawn  of  Holy  Thursday,  and  oa 
the  following  day.  Good  Friday,  an  oorthqaake 
overthrew  the  maritime  cities  of  Palestine.; 
(Joann.  Mosch.  Prai.  Spir.  capi  50.)       [C  H.} 

GEOBGIUS  (61X  presbyter  of  the  ckarch 
of  SS.  John  and  Paul  at  Rome  attending  the 
Roman  council  of  745  (Mansi,  zii.  381).    The 

Sresbyter  of  the  same  efanrck  in  721  tran 
fregorius,  who  may  have  been  the  same  pcnoa, 
as  the  two  names  are  frequently  intcr^anged 
by  the  error  of  transcribers.  [GRBaoBiiis  (69).] 
This  George  is  idaiUBed  in  other  lettcn  of  the 
same  date  (Mansi,  374  E,  377  i^  S79  B>»  ttom 
his  order  in  the  list,  though  his  ohurcb  Is  net 
mentioned.  (See  also  Jaffa's  Momem.  Mogwni. 
136,  141,  144,  147.)  [C  R] 


GEOBGIUS,  presbyter  and 
pope  Gregory  UI.    [Gbbooiuub  (68>.3 

GEOBGIUS  (6S),  a  solitary  of  Moant  Sinii, 
stated  to  have  been  the  brother  of  St.  John  CUh 
macus.  (Daniel,  VU,  Joan,  Ciim,  in  La  Bigne^ 
Max,  BUU,  Pat,  x.  388  e.)  After  living  the  hit 
of  an  anchoret  for  seventy  years,  he  waa  sunn 
moned  by  his  brother  to  sncoeed  him  as  abbat  »i 
the  monastery  of  Sinai,  a  responsibility  whkh 
filled  him  with  apprehension.  St.  John  C3imacus^ 
when  djrine,  promised  that  if  his  pzmyeiB  wen 
of  any  avau  with  God,  Georgius  shonkl  be  take* 
out  of  the  world  within  a  year  ;  and  he  in 
fact  died  six  months  after  his  brother.  (Joaa 
Mosch.  Prat  Spir,  cap.  127  ;  Ceillier,  HtMtoirt  dei 
Autevre  EodA,  xi.  678.)  [L  G.  S.] 


GEOBGIUS  (58X  »  ▼eneraUe 
monk  in  the  monastery  of  Theodoeins  bi^o{ 
of  Capitolias  (in  Palaestina  Secunda,  tit.  AJ>< 
600,  Le  Quien,  0,  C,  UL  717).  Tbeodosiu«| 
who  spoke  of  him  to  John  Moschus,  bad  foi 
twelve  years  observed  that  George  was  aeve^ 
troubled,  although  at  that  time  sloth,  negUgenoe 
luxury,  and  insubordination  were  rampant.  ^{ 
one  like  him  could  rein  the  eye,  dose  the  eai 
control  the  tongue ;  he  was  as  a  sunbeam  in  th^ 
hearts  of  all  the  brethren.  (Joan.  Mooch.  Prai 
Spir,  cap.  109.)  [C  H.} 

GEOBGIUS  (54),  FISIDE8,  poet,  dea«4 
of  the  great  church  at  Constantinople.  litili 
is  known  of  his  life,  which  was  probably  un 
eventful.  He  lived  at  Constantinople  durioj 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Heraclina,  A.r 
610-641,  and  the  patrisirchate  of  Sergins,  •w 
was  in  high  favour  with  both  of  them,  un 
doubtedly  on  account  of  his  poetk  gifta.  He  i 
called  by  some  authorities  chartophylaz  (keepri 
of  the  ardiives),  by  others  sceuophylaz  (kee^ri 
of  the  sacred  vesselsX  at  the  church  of  54 
Sophia,  and  from  certain  expressions  in  his  poen 
De  Expeditione  Pereicd  Qi,  122,  iii.  131%  4 
appears  that  he  accompanied  Heradina  in  som 
of  his  campaigns  against  the  Peniaiis.  Hj 
works  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (a)  those  ri 
lating  to  the  history  of  Ikis  own  times ;  (5)  reli|i&< 
poems.    Those  that  have  oome  down  to  ns  of  LM 
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bn  dam  are,  (1)  De  ExpediUona  Penioiy  a 

poca  m  three  hearings  ordeclaxDations(&KpodUr«it) 

nmtmg  the  expedition  of  Heradios  againit 

[^Mraaa,  ▲.!>.  615;  it  is  ftill  of  adulation,  both 

ti  the  piety  and  of  the  ralonr  of  the  emperor, 

tad  appUea  to  the  Persians  the  Terse  of  the 

mA  Psalm,  <«  Blessed  be  he  that  taketh  thy 

ckUiem  aad  dasheth  them  against  the  stones " 

(i.    lU);    <2)    BeUwm    Afxnicwn,    narratmg 

ik   froxtlcsa    attack  of   the    Arars   on   Con- 

^t>■tinT^p^r,  whilst  the   Persian  army  was  en- 

ompsd  at  Chalcedon;  (3)  Hymmu  AcatkittuBf 

a  hysm  to  the  Tirgin  to  be  snng  standing,  a 

tb>ak*odering  for  the  same  defeat  of  the  Arars ; 

(4)  Im  ametam  £e$urrectionem,  where  George 

«xbirts   Constantine,  the  son  of  Heraclins,  to 

feUow  the  example  of  his  fiither ;  (5)  Heradia*^ 

t  npid  reriew  of  the  life  of  the  emperor,  written 

m  the  news  of  the  death  of  Chosroes.    Of  the 

teeaad  daaa  there  are  these:  (1)  Hexaemerm^ 

tW  hngest    and    most  elaborate  of   George's 

vorio,  dedicated  to  Sergins.     It  consists  of  1910 

&Be^  but  is  thought  to  be  imperfect;  (2)  De 

VimHaU  Vaatj  a  short  moral  poem ;  (3)  Contra 

ftperam,  against  the  Monophysite  heresy,  bat 

ica&ring  Monotheiitism,  which  was  faroured  by 

tW  patriarch ;  there  is  also  a  prose  work,  Vita 

&  AikOMtatu  Martyrit,,  a  Persian   who  suffered 

Kirtjidom  in  Palestine  when  that  country  was 

nder  the  dominion  of  Chosroes.    Greek  writers 

^■ote  from    other  works   of  this    author,   of 

vhicb  fragments  are  alone  extant.  George  oom- 

fond  in  iambic  metre,  and  his  rerses  are  correct 

ad  elegant ;  greatly  admired  by  his  oontempo- 

nries,  he  is  a  court  poet,  writing  with  an  eye  to 

U  potrona,  and  profuse  in  his  praises  of  them ; 

ka  elegance  often   sinks   into   frigidity.      He 

nut  be  distinguished   from  George  bishop  of 

Swomedia,  who  flourished  at  the   end  of  the 

$Ui  century,  with  whom  Cave  wrongly  identifies 

am.    (Migne,  Patrol.  Oraec  zdL  1160-1754 ; 

Oillier,   xi.   653 ;   Cave,  Script.  EocL  ffiat.   i. 

m;  Allatius,  de  OeorgOi  in  Fabric  Bibl.  z. 

Ml-9.)  [L.  D.] 

6S0BOIUS  (65),  presbyter  abbat,  who 
esqeired  of  Si.  Maximus  concerning  the  mystery 
•f  Christ's  person,  in  reference  to  the  Monothe- 
lite  coatroTersy.  Maximus  addresses  him  as  an 
ntvcaried  student  of  holy  Scripture,  and  one 
t^rtrtcted  from  all  lower  things  in  the  contem- 
flatioB  of  the  spirituaL  (S.  Maxim.  Conf. 
(fpunia,  in  La  Bigne,  Max.  BibL  Pat.  torn.  xii. 
p.  521.)  [C.  H.] 

GE0BGIU8  (56X  sumamed  Abba,  a  Paulini- 
CMtyto  whom  Sergius  patriarch  of  Constan- 
^aople  wrote  c.  aj).  620,  asking  for  authorities 
ietheMofiothelite  argument.  (S.  Maxim.  Conf. 
^^(t  oon  Pyrrho  in  La  Bigne,  Max.  Bibl.  Pat. 
li  503  a.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

6E0BOIU8  (57),  patridns  of  AfHca,  c.  aj). 
^'  (Maxim.  JSp.  18;  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  xci. 
»♦).   [Gebgoeius  (77).]  |T.  W.  D.] 

GEOBOIUS  (58),  archimandrite  of  the 
"•ttitery  of  St  Theododus,  thanked  in  a  letter 
^  pope  Martin  1.  A.D.  649  (Jaff<6,  Beg.  J'ont. 
1^2)  for  baring  supported  Stephen  bishop 
^  I)ora,  the  oriental  le<;ate  of  the  Roman  see 
**^  the  late  pope.  Mnrtin  exhortff  him  to 
1^  a  itmllAr  obedience  to  his  own  legate  in  the 
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East,  John  bishop  of  Philadelphia.  (Martin,  ep. 
8  in  Pat.  Ut.  Ixxxrii.  167,  and  Mansi,  Cbnci:. 
X.  819.)  [C.  H.] 

QE0BGIU8  (59),  presbyter  and  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Renatus  at  Rome,  present  at 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  6&  (Mansi, 
xi.  616  d).  He,  or  another  of  the  same  name, 
was  legate  of  pope  Agatho  to  the  council  (A. 
611).  [C.  H.] 

GE0B6IU8  (90),  of  Nesra  in  Adiabene,  also 
called  Bar  Sajada  (Sayode),  ie.  mm  of  fithermen. 
He  was  archimandrite  of  Beth-haba,  a.d.  690, 
in  the  patriarchate  of  Ananjesu.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  De  Obedientid  (di  fMthtamt/nutho). 
Thom.  Marg.  (Hist.  Momut.  lib.  2,  cap.  20)  says 
he  will  not  write  a  life  of  Georgius,  because  that 
has  been  done  by  bishop  Darid  in  chap.  i.  of  the 
Little  Paradi$e.  In  lib.  1,  cap.  21,  Marg.  tells 
how  Ananjesu  sent  some  monks  accused  of  heresy 
to  Georgius,  who  found  them  not  guilty. 
(Assem.  BiUioth.  Orient.  iiL  L  217-218.) 

[C.  J.  B.] 

GEOBGIUS  (81X  a  naUre  of  Scythopolfs, 
presbyter  of  the  great  church  of  Constantinople, 
mentioned  by  Phocas  bar  Sergius  of  lildessa  in 
the  8th  century  as  haying  written  in  defence 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  Dionysius 
Areopagita.  Some  extracts  from  George's  book 
are  giren  by  Phocas  (W.  Wright,  Cat.  of  Syrian 
M88.  in  the  Brit.  Mw.  pt.  ii.  p.  495,  coL  1). 

p.  W.  D.] 

GEOBGIUS  (99),  deacon  of  Amastris  in 
Paphlagonia,  signing  for  his  bishop  Zoilus  at  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  692.  (Mansi,  xi. 
1000  b.)  [L  D.] 

GEOBGIUS  (6SX  sumamed  Cudopobus 
(KAeiSovoi^fV  presbyter  and  logographus  in  the 
church  of  the  Severians  at  Alexandria,  late  in 
the  7th  century,  who  disputed  with  Anastasius 
Sinaita  the  priest  and  monk  (Anastas.  Sinait. 
Viae  DuXy  cap.  10  in  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  Ixxxix. 
188).  [T.  W.  D.] 

GEOBGIUS  (94>--Oct.  21.  Martyr  at 
Jerusalem  with  sixty  others,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  A.D.  723.  They  were  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Jerusalem.  {Acta 
88.  BoU.  Oct.  ix.  360-362.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GEOBGIUS  (95),  sumamed  LiMia<>TE»— 
Aug.  24.  A  monk,  and  opponent  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian  in  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  A.D.  736. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  monks,  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  worship  of  images.  He  usually 
lived  a  very  ascetic  life  beside  a  lake  near  Mount 
Olympus  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  his  surname. 
Acconling  to  some,  he  was  put  to  death ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  he  was  mutilated  by  the  emperor 
for  his  opposition.  (Has.  Menol. ;  Mart.  Bom.  ed. 
Baron. ;  Acta  SS.  Boll.  Aug.  iy.  841 ;  Maim- 
bourg,  HitL  Iconockut.  i.  i.  1.  2,  p.  108,  ed. 
1686.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GEOBGIUS  (99),  prior  *'  scholae  cantorum," 
at  Rome,  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  pope  Paul  i. 
to  Pippin,  763,  as  then  dead  and  haying  been 
succeeded  by  Simeon.  {Codex  Cbro/miu,  Jafft^, 
no.  41,  ann.  758-67 ;  Pat.  Lat.  Ixxxix.  1187 ; 
Jaff^  Beg.  Pontif.  196.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GEOBGIUS  (97),  martyr,  commemorateil 
Aug.   27,   according   to    Usuordiu   (more    cor- 
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reptly  Jalj  27,  according  to  Baronini).  He 
mutt  to  Jemsalem  upon  a  pUgrimage,  mnd  on 
his  return,  bearing  relics  from  the  Holy  Citj,  he 
was  killed  bj  the  Saracens  at  CordoTa,  together 
with  Aurelins,  Felix,  Natalia,  and  Liliosa,  some 
time  in  the  8th  century.  (Jsuardus  fixes  Oct. 
20  as  the  day  of  the  translation  of  his  body  into 
France,  upon  which  point  his  authority  may  be 
completely  trusted,  as  he  was  himself  the  agent 
in  the  remoraL  In  the  year  858  Usuardus 
was  sent  with  another  monk  named  Odilard  by 
the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  near  Paris,  to  look 
for  the  relics  of  St.  Yinoent  at  Valentia  in 
Spain,  a  dty  which  was  then  in  ruins,  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Saracens.  They  bore  with 
them  a  commendatory  lettar  (rom  king  Charles 
the  Bald.  They  did  not  find  the  relics  of 
Vincent,  but  disoorered  and  bore  away  from 
Cordova  the  bodies  of  George  the  deacon,  of 
Natalia  or  Nataliua,  and  of  Aurelius.  On 
their  return  to  France  they  found  that  the 
community  of  St.  Germain  had  fled  to  a  place  in 
the  diocese  of  Sens  because  the  Normans  had 
burned  their  monastery.  They  did  not,  therefore, 
return  to  Paris  till  863,  when  Charles  the  Bald 
was  so  delighted  with  the  relics  that  he  ordered 
Usuardus  to  compile  his  fiunous  Martyroiogy, 
(Mart.  Usuard.,  Boman.  ed.  Baron. ;  Eulogii.  lib. 
ii.  Memoral,  cap.  10;  J.  Bouillart.  PrnlBgom, 
Mart.  Uauard.  in  Migne's  PatroL  Lat.  toL  123, 
583-586  ;  CeiUier,  xii.  611.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GEORGIUS  (68)  8TNGELLU8,  a  monk 
of  Constantinople  towards  the  close  of  the  8th 
century,  and  author  of  a  Chronographia  or 
Chronology  of  the  world,  extending  ffom  the 
days  of  Adam  to  those  of  Diocletian,  a.d.  285, 
when  the  further  progress  of  the  work  seems 
to  have  been  stopp^  by  his  death.  He 
received  the  epithet  Syncellos  from  the  office 
held  by  him  near  the  person  of  Tarasius  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  This  office  was  that  of 
a  kind  of  privy  cooncillor  of  the  patriarch,  an 
adviser  in  all  his  affairs  (Du  Cange,  ^/ossorRim, 
s.  V.  Syncellus). 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  birth  or  early  history 
of  (}eorge,  but  his  writings,  the  honours  received 
by  him  in  later  life,  and  the  testimony  of  Theo> 
phanes  of  Constantinople,  a  contemporary  writer 
and  a  continuator  of  his  Chronographia,  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held.  Theophanes  speaks  of  him  as  an  illustrious 
and  most  learned  man,  who  had  examined  with 
the  greatest  diligence  the  works  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  had  attained  a  success  which  had 
marked  none  of  them.  (Theophan.  Chronogr, 
prooem.  p.  4  in  Corp.  8cr.  Hitt,  Byz.  Bonn.) 
This  tribute  of  praise  has  not,  however, 
been  received  without  question  by  succeeding 
writers.  Scaliger  in  particular,  offended  at 
some  of  George's  depreciatory  remarks  on 
his  favourite  Eusebius,  uttered  too,  it  would 
seem,  at  a  time  when  Syncellus  was  making 
large  use  of  the  very  authority  he  was 
underrating,  is  very  severe  in  his  language  of 
condemnation,  styling  him  light  and  foolish  and 
insane,  and  charging  him  with  having  obtained 
his  whole  history  from  the  person  whom  he  took 
it  upon  him  to  depreciate  {DisaertaUo  by  Bredo- 
vins,  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
works  of  Syncellus  in  the  Corpus  Script. 
II.  B.  p.  10>    Tbere  seems  to  be  but   littU 
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foundation  for  theae  charges.  That  Genv 
but  made  use  of  Eusebius  is  nnqnestionabU 
he  used  all  from  whom  he  thought  thai  h 
could  gather  materiab  for  his  wori[.  Of  Um» 
writers,  such  as  Julius  AfHcaaus,  and  Akxaadr, 
Polyhistor,  he  has  presarved  many  fragmeai 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  and  a  larj^ 
portion  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius  has  b«ei 
from  him  restored  to  its  true  author. 

The  work  of  Sjmcellns  has  always  been 
highly  esteemed  in  the  church,  more  especially 
for  its  preservation  of  passages  from  esriiei 
writers,  who  would  otherwise  &ve  been  aimoct 
unknown.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  amaag  tke 
quotations  given  in  it  are  a  good  many  fron  tke 
Apocryphal  book  of  Enoch.  The  ChvmgrapkaOy 
of  which  onlv  one  MS.,  iil  the  National  Library 
at  Paris,  is  known,  was  first  published  bj  tht 
Dominican  Jacob  Goar  in  the  year  1653.  The 
best  edition  now  is  that  of  Dindor^  in  the  Carpu 
Scriptorum  ffittoriaa  ByMontiMMe^  in  two  rok, 
with  the  IHatertatio  of  Bredovius  and  the  iW- 
face  and  Notes  of  Goar.  [W.  M.] 

GEOBGIUS  (68>— Jan.  22,  martyr.  During 
the  reign  of  Leo  the  Armenian,  the  pagan  Balga* 
rians  attacked  Adrianople,  seised  llanoel  the 
bishop,  whom  they  at  once  martyred,  vitii  a 
large  number  of  captives,  clergy  and  Isitj. 
Txocus,  the  Bulgarian  prince,  gathered  togctkcr 
the  captives,  among  whom  was  Geonins,  sad 
upon  their  refusal  to  abjure  their  uith  pat 
them  all  to  death.  (Bas.  MenoL;  Finlay,  Bst, 
of  Qrteoe,  ii.  114.)  [0.  T.  &] 

GEOBGIUS  (70),  the  name  of  three  bcgo- 
meni  of  Greek  monasteries,  present  at  the  cooo- 
cil  of  Nicaea  in  787,  viz.  of 

Domnica  (Mansi,  xiii.  153  c). 

The  Holy  Theotokos  (•&.  155  b). 

Pega  (»6.  xiiL  1112  d,  Gregorius  in  the  LatinX 

[ca] 

GEOBGIUS  (71X  presbyter  at  the  cmaeil 
of  Nicaea,  787,  representing  the  bishop  of  Cepb- 
allenia  (Mansi,  xiiL  145  b,  Greek  ;  Orefortos  in 
the  Utin>  [C  E] 

GEOBGIUS  (78),  a  layman  of  P^pvus,  suit 
to  Gregory  Nazianxen  by  his  friend  llieodom* 
bishop  of  Tyana,  that  he  might  convince  him  of 
the  guilt  he  had  involved  hin«elf  in  by  refuiiiis 
to  be  bound  by  an  oath  he  had  taken,  oa  tbe 
ground  that  it  had  never  been  registered. 
Georgius  had  brought  the  matter  into  coarti 
and  seems  to  have  gained  his  suit.  Gregorj 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  repentaBes,  sad 
sent  him  back  to  Theodoras  with  the  reoiitrt 
that  he  would  inflict  suitable  penance  on  tuaa, 
regulating  its  length  by  his  contritien  (Gr^. 
Naz.  Ep^.  219>  Gregory's  letter  was  resd  ia 
the  second  council  of  Constantinople  by  Capb- 
rantus,  the  bishop  of  Tyana,  by  whom  Geor- 
gius was  stated  to  have  been  the  superior  of 
a  convent  at  Paspasus  (Labbe,  Cbnei.  v.  477). 
Tillemont  doubts  the  correctneM  of  this  statcBcnt 
(Jf^m.  Eod.  U.  570).  [I.  V.] 

GEOBGIUS  (78),  a  prefect  under  the  empcm 
Phocas.  He  was  sent  into  PalesUna,  about  606, 
to  compel  the  Jews  to  receive  baptism,  a  coarsr 
often  pursued  by  the  Byzantine  emperoia,  aad 
a  notable  instance  of  which  occurred  a  ceatary 
later*  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Lsa  ths 
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burian.  [Lco  IIL,  loONOOLASM.J  (Hnlaj, 
SA  (/  Grieotf  iL  34.)  As  soon  as  he  sniyed 
It  Jenaalem  he  sssembled  their  chief  men,  mnd 
itktd  if  thej  were  the  servants  of  the  emperor. 
rpos  rcooring  their  assent  he  announced  m  the 
tafk-dova  language  of  the  imperial  ooort,  that 
*tk  Lwd  of  the  Earth  had  ordered  them  to 
neeirt  bapUsm."  After  a  pause,  one  of  them, 
SuBU  bj  name,  answered,  **  We  are  willing  to 
ifi  uTthing  sare  this."  The  prefect  therenpon 
hied  hii  ears  riolently,  sarinf,  ''How  dare 
4m  like  yon  not  obey  yoor  lord  I"  and  ordered 
tka  at  oQce  to  be  baptized.  (Dionjsius  Telmar, 
iaMti, i^.  Som.  z.  224;  Assem.  BiU,  Orient. 
i.lt)2.)   [D1ONT8IU8.]  [0.  T.  S.] 

6EPPAN,  addiessed  together  with  Eoban, 
TitTiftQi,  Wigbert,  **  and  all  our  brothers  and 
u^n,"  bj  St.  Bonifiure  in  a  short  letter,  telling 
ika  of  hit  prosperoos  Tojage  to  Rome  and  joy- 
M  welcome  by  the  pope,  ▲.D.  738  (Bonif. 
XefBst  Ep.  42  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Izzzix.  741). 

rS.  A.  B.J 

6ERADU8,  bishop  of  Bologna.  [CTerardus.] 

6EBAINT.    [Gebohtiui.] 

6ERALDUS  (1)  (Garjilt)  of  Mayo,  abbat 
ad  bisbop,  March  13.  A  life  of  this  saint 
ttba  from  a  MS.  of  the  monastery  of  All 
^ti)  ia  Longh  Ree,  and  supposed  to  have 
Ws  written  by  the  monk  Augustin  Magraidln, 
«  pm  by  Colgan  {Acta  S3.  599  sq.)  it  is 
w  SiT8B  by  the  BollandisU  {Acta  S3, 13  Mart. 
J>-  288)  from  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
^  is  cut  up  and  presented  with  a  running 
<mjaeni.  (Hardy,  Vncript.  Cat.  i.  pi.  ii.  371, 
pt  ii.  797,  giTcs  the  MS.  and  printed  authori- 
ti4:  M  alio  the  article  in  O'Hanlon's  Irish 
^n^  iii.  361  sq.)  Unfortunately  this  life  is 
>la«t  eDtirely  unworthy  of  credit,  beiog  full 
•f  ttsdirooisms  and  fables.  Geraldus  is 
^*i«T«d  to  iuTs  been  of  Saxon  lineage  and 
'i^aBd  b  generally  supposed  to  have  been  ooe 
<^  tbosc  vho  accompanied  Colman  (Feb.  18) 
ha  Liodis&rne  after   the  synod  at  Whitby 

>Uio  (23)3  ^  ^«  7«^  ^^'  ^^^  if  ^y 
koBst  bare  been  young  when  he  left  North- 
Bbria  sad  lettled  with  the  other  Saxons  in 
^^«iBa*f  aew  foundation  at  Mayo,  unless,  with 
**>Cf  ve  pUoe  his  death  at  a  Tery  early  date. 
B<  becm«  sbbat  of  the  monastery  of  Mayo,  but 
^^t^  be  was  also  bishop  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
^>*>^  depoiding  in  grMt  measure  upon  the 
'^'c'pRUtioB  to  be  put  upon  the  entry  in  the 
^^  (/  Ulster  and  Annais  of  Tighernach,  at 
^  731  tad  732,  and  thus  upon  the  date  assigned 
t«)us  dettb.  It  is  not  to  be  credited,  as  told 
"^^  Lift  of  St,  Qeraldj  that  Adamnan 
^  23X  sbbat  of  lona,  who  died  A.D.  704, 
^^'"wi  tbe  ebureh  of  Mayo  for  seven  years  after 
^Ovtld'i  death,  and  that  therefore  St.  Gerald 
^>tlstestin  the  year  697,  as  accepted  by  Ussher 
^  OtWr.  The  Fom-  Masters  give  his  death 
J^o.  726,  but  O^DonoTan  is  very  strongly  in 
7*w  of  tbe  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  and 
^'^(^Tigkemack  being  read,  "  A.D.  732,  the 
J^ of  Mayo  of  the  Saxons,  Gerald,  dies,"  ue. 
ymld,  pontiff  of  Mayo  of  the  Saxons,  dies." 
f^  it  tbe  date  usually  received,  but  it  is  not 
^ftom  donbt,  as  the  reading  varies  so  much 
^  tb  nsnal  idiom.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
^  operior  of  a  monastery  at  ElitherU  or  Kill- 
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an-nlithir,  *<  the  church  of  the  pilgrim,"  and  of 
another  odled  Teach-Saxon,  both  in  the  diocese 
of  Tuam,  and  probably  dependencies  of  Mayo. 
His  feast  is  nsually  observed  on  March  13,  but 
March  10  and  12  are  also  named  as  his  com- 
memorations. (Lanigan,  EooL  Hist.  Ir.  iii.  c  19, 
§7;  fl^  ^c.,</irv/VaoftrocA  by  0'Donovan,138sq. 
452,  453 ;  Fern  Ma$t.  by  (^Donovan,  L  324  n.  ^ ; 
Reeves,  St  Adamman,  lUi.  liv. ;  Ussher,  Brit. 
Bed.  Ant  vi.,  Ind.  Chron.  A.D.  692, 697 ;  O'Conor, 
Ber.  BUk  SorwL  ii.  219,  n.  >•,  238,  n.  »>,  iv.  82, 
n.  *;  Ware,  fr.  Ant. c  26 ;  Proe.  Roy.  Ir.  Acad. 
viiL  37  ;  Mart.  Doneg.  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  75 ; 
KeUy,  Col.  Ir.  S&  Mar.  12,  pp.  xviii.  95.) 

CJ.  G.] 

OEBALDUS  (S)  I.  (Gerabdus),  said  to  have 
been  thirteenth  Ushop  of  Apt,  following  Mag- 
nericus,  or  Magnicus,  and  succeeded  by  Sendar- 
dus,  but  the  onlv  authority  for  his  existenoe  is 
the  occurrence  of  his  name  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Aignan.  His  date  is  placed 
towards  the  close  of  the  8th  century  {OtM. 
Christ,  i.  852).  [S.  A.  R] 

GEBABDU8  (1)  (GBBORnus),  sixteenth 
bishop  of  Bologna,  between  Julianus  I.  and  Theo- 
dorus  I.  The  signature  Laurentius  Bobiensis 
occurs  in  the  5th  mod  of  Rome  in  500  (Mansi, 
viiL  299  c),  and  Bobiensis  has  been  suspected 
as  a  misreading  for  Bononiensis,  thus  making 
Laurentius  and  not  Gerardus  the  bishop  of 
Bologna  at  that  date.  But  Ughelli  shews  that 
the  suspicion  is  groundless  (Ug.  Ital.  Sac  ii.  11 ; 
C^ppelletti,  Le  Chiese  tF  Italia,  iiL  462,  579). 

[C.  H.] 

GEBABDUS  (S)  (Giraldus),  bishop  of 
Velitrae  (Velletri),  c.  A.D.  596-600.  He  had 
been  a  monk  under  Gregory  the  Great.  (Ughelli, 
Hal.  Sac.  i.  59 ;  C^ppelletti,  Le  Chiese  cTItal. 
i.  459.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GERABDUS  (8%  tenth  bishop  of  Laon, 
succeeding  Peregrinus,  and  followed  by  Serulfus 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century.  {Call. 
Chrid.  ix.  512.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GEBASIMUS  (1),  one  of  four  bishops  named 
in  the  inscription  of  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Gratian,  in  which  he  defines  the  respective  limits 
of  the  jurisdictions  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
tribunals.  The  edict  is  dated  Treves,  July  17, 
A.D.  376  {Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  iL  23).  The  others 
are  Artemius,  Euridicus,  and  Appius.  There 
was  an  Artemius  bishop  of  Embrun,  A.D.  374 
C^all.  Ch.  iii.  1055),  and  an  Artemius  bishop  of 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  after  A.D.  388  {Call.  Ch. 
iL  229;  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  Fr.  L  41 ;  u.  12). 

|T.  W.  D.] 

GEBASIMUS  (S),  a  celebrated  anchoret  of 
Palestine  towards  the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Lydia.  After  having  gained 
great  celebrity  by  his  monastic  virtues,  he  was 
fed  astray  by  Theodosius  the  intruding  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  and  adopted  his  heretical  tenets. 
Having  been  led  to  visit  Euthymius  at  his  laura 
he  was  by  him  brought  hack  to  a  sound 
faith  (CynL  Scythop.  Vit.  &  Euthym.  §  77). 
Gerasimus  afterwards  founded  a  large  laura 
near  the  Jordan,  affording  accommodation  for 
as  many  as  seventy  anchorets,  in  the  middle  of 
which  he  constructed  a  coenobium  for  the 
younger  monks,  who  were  not  yet  accustomed  to 
I  the  austerities  of  monastic  life.     His  rule,  which 
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ii  giren  by  Cyrilltifl,  was  one  of  exceisiTt  sere- 
ntj.  He  absolutely  refused  his  anchorets  leare 
to  heat  water,  to  partake  of  cooked  food,  or  to 
hare  a  lamp  to  read  by.  Such  indulgences  he 
said  were  suitable  only  for  coenobites.  He  is 
reported  to  hare  £utc&  through  the  whole  of 
Lent,  taking  no  food  for  forty  days  besides  the 
sacramental  elements.  He  died  March  5,  ▲.D. 
475.  John  Moschus  gives  a  long  account  of  his 
familiar  companionship  with  a  lion  (Joannes 
Mosch.  Prat.  Spirit,  cap.  107  ;  see  also  Boll.  Acta 
S8.  5  Mart.  L  386>  [E.  V.] 

GEBBALDUS,  thirty-fourth  or  thirty-fifth 
bishop  of  Li^  between  AgilfHdus  and  Wal- 
oandus.  In  the  Oesta  Epitooponun  Leodiensium 
of  Anselm  the  name  only  occurs  (Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  czziiz.  1081).  He  is  said  to  have  sat  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  to  hare  died  on  the  15th 
of  November,  probably  in  810,  after  enriching 
the  church  with  gifts.  He  is  one  of  the  bishops 
mentioned  as  baring  been  present  at  the  canoni- 
lation  of  St.  Suidl^rtus  in  the  spurious  letter 
attributed  to  St,  Liudger  of  Miinster.  (Geata 
Puntificum  ZwxUensium,  tom.  i.  150,  ed.  Chapea- 
Tille,  U^ge,  1612 ;  OaU.  Christ,  iii.  832.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

GEBBEBTA,  daughter  of  St.  Gertrude 
abbess  of  Hamay  and  mother  of  St.  Adalbald. 
(Mabillon,  Acta  33.  O.3.B.  saec  ii.  p.  941,  ed. 
1669.)  [A.  B.  a  D.] 

GEBEBEBN  (Gbnebern,  Geitebrard), 
martyr,  commemorated  May  15.  He  was  an 
Irish  priest,  who  baptized  and  instructed  St. 
Dimpna  (May  15)  of  Gheel,  while  her  Christian 
sympathies  were  yet  unknown.  [Dimpna.]  He  also 
accompanied  her  from  Ireland  to  the  Continent, 
and  was  put  to  death  at  the  same  time  and  place 
with  his  pupil.  He  is  commemorated  on  the 
same  day,  and  is  regarded  as  the  patron  of 
Sonsbeck  in  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Cleves.  But 
by  Dempster  {Hist,  Eod.  Gent.  Soot.  i.  311)  he  is 
called  *'  S.  Gerebemus  Scotns,  S.  Asaphi  Scoti  dis- 
cipulas  in  eztrema  senecta  ac  S.  Philani  socius, 
presbyter  vitae  religiosissimae,"  &c,  and  is  said 
to  have  left  Wales  for  Ireland,  and  written 
Ad  Dympnam  Institutio,  lib.  i. ;  Pro  vero  Dei 
cultUf  lib.  i. ;  his  martyrdom  taking  place  at 
Gheel  in  the  year  700  (Tanner,  Bib(.  312).  But 
evidently  much  of  this  is  fancifuL  (Lanigan. 
Eccl.  Hist.  Ir.  ii.  c.  16,  §  13 ;  O'Hanlon,  Life  of 
St.  Dympna,  pass. ;  Butler,  Lioee  of  the  Scunte, 
May  15 ;  Usnard,  Mart.  Auct.  15  Mai.  ap.  Migne, 
Pdtr.  Lat.  czziv.  91  sq.)  [J.  G.] 

GEBEBEBTUS,  sizteenth  bishop  of  Verdun, 
succeeding  his  uncle  Gisloaldus,  and  followed  by 
Armonius.  Before  his  consecration  he  was  abbat 
'  of  Tholey  (TheolegiumX  a  monastery  in  the 
diocese  of  Treves,  in  which  capacity  he  fought 
aj^ainst  the  exactions  of  £broin.  He  u  said  to 
have  died  in  689,  after  an  episcopate  of  twenty- 
four  years  (OaU.  Christ,  ziu.  563,  1170). 

[S.  A.  B.] 

GEBEBOLDUS,  8T.,  thirteenth  bishop  of 
Bayeuz,  succeeding  St.  lUgnobertus,  and  followed 
by  St.  Framboldus,  subscribed  the  council  of 
Rouen,  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  arch- 
bishop Ansbertus  (a.d.  682  or  692).  He  was 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  Liberiacum  (Livray) 
which  he  founded,  and  is  commemorat«u  in  bib 
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own  diocese  Dec  7.  In  the  Auctaria  of  Qrerwum 
to  Usuard  for  that  day  occurs  s  legend  oi  km 
being  imprisoned  and  cast  into  the  aea  as  a 
punishment  for  his  firm  resistance  to  the  sin  of 
unchastity.  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  czziv.  778 ;  Labbc, 
Sacr.  Cone  xi  1044,  Flor.  1759-98;  GaU.  Ckntt, 
XL  350.)  [S.  A.  a] 

GEBEIKT.    [Gbraist.] 

GEBEMABU8,  abbat  of  Flaviaemn  (SL 
Germer  de  Flay)  in  the  district  of  Beauvaia.  Ue 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  the  vill  of  Givia- 
randra  or  Warandra,  on  the  Itta,  about  JuO.  610, 
his  parents  being  named  Rigobcort  and  Aga,  the 
latter  of  a  noble  Prankish  family.  He  was 
invited  to  court  by  king  Dagobert,  who  greatly 
honoured  him ;  married  a  Iwiy  named  Domana; 
fotmded  a  monastery  called  Insula,  near  Flavi- 
acum,  on  a  spot  afterwards  named  St.  Peter  in 
the  Wood,  and  placed  Archarius  as  ablptt  over 
it.  Longing  at  length  for  monastic  rettremcikt 
himself^  he  made  over  his  property  to  bis  aon 
Amalbert,  and  retired  from  court  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Clovis  II.,  ie.  dr.  648,  to  the  monastery 
of  Pentallum  near  Rouen,  on  the  river  LirixiaBa. 
Of  this  house  he  became  abbat,  but  redgiMd  hia 
oflice  and  withdrew  as  a  hermit  to  a  cave  near 
the  Seine,  in  which  seclusion  he  was  ordained 
presbyter  by  Audoenus  (St.  OnenX  bishop  al 
Rouen.  His  son,  who  had  succeeded  kim  at 
court,  and  followed  the  king  to  the  wars,  waa 
cir.  654  prematurely  cut  oS,  and  with  the 
property  which  thus  returned  to  his  handa 
Geremar  erected  the  monastery  of  Flaviacum, 
on  the  Itta,  over  which  he  presided  for  three 
years  and  a  half,  until  his  death  on  Sept.  24^ 
658.  An  anonymous  ancient  life  of  Geremar 
was  appended  by  D'Achery  in  1651  to  his  edition 
of  Guibert  of  Nogent,  and  may  also  be  seen  in 
Patrol.  Lat.  clvi.  1203.  It  was  edited  with  a 
few  notes  by  MabiUon  {Acta  S&  0J8.B.  iL  455) 
and  by  the  Bollandists  (Sep.  vi.  698)  with  more 
notes  and  a  commentary  by  Perier.  In  these 
notes  some  of  the  obscure  localities  of  the 
narrative  are  identified.  The  Itta  is  the  Kptc. 
Warandra  is  Yardes  near  its  left  bank  below 
Goumay.  Flaviacum  is  Germer  de  Flay,  acnaa 
the  Epte  and  in  a  line  due  east  with  BMnvais. 
Pentallum  (which  was  existing  in  the  ninth 
century)  was  beyond  the  Seine  between  Pontav- 
demer  and  Honfleur;  Lirizinus  the  lizaine. 
Geremar's  successor  in  the  monastery  of  Flavi- 
acum is  not  known,  but  the  third  abbat  was 
Gennardus  {GaU.  Chr.  ix.  787).  [C  H.] 

GEBEON,  martyr.    [Lbgio  Thkbasa.] 

GEBESINA  is  described  by  Dempster 
(Hist.  Eod.  Gent,  Scot  i.  312),  as  matron  and 
queen  of  Sicily,  a  Scot  by  birth,  sister  of  St. 
Dana,  aunt  of  S.  Ursula,  mother  of  St.  Adrian 
prince  and  martyr,  and  of  the  daughters  Babila 
Aurea  and  Victoria,  and  also  sister  of  bishop 
Macririus ;  she  suffered  in  Germany  with  St. 
Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins,  AJi^ 
454.    But  the  whole  tale  is  evidently  &bnious. 

[J.  G.] 

GEBETBANNU8,  8T.,  eleventh  bishop  of 
Bayeuz,  succeeding  Leudovaldus,  and  followed  by 
St.  Ragnobertus,  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century. 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  Galilean  Martyr* 
clogy,  Dec  7  CGaU.  Christ,  xl  349).   [&  A.  B.] 
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6EBFRID(1)  (GiLTRBOiXB,  Gilfbidub),  said 
tekare  been  twentj-Mcond  bishop  of  Lton,  foU 
hwv^  Sifebandiu,  and  succeeded  bj  Wanilo  11^ 
kt  his  position  in  the  list  is  somewhat  conjeo- 
tml.  He  was  present  in  798  and  799  at  the 
4aiicstioa  of  the  churches  of  the  monastery  of 
St  Kiqaier  (Centolense)  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens. 
[U  Cointe,  Amu.  EocL  Fnmc,  an.  799,  n.  rii. 
too.  Ti  680-81;  an.  818,  n.  xz.  TiL  493; 
t»m»,AmnaU»  Ord,  Ben.  ii.  381 ;  Oall.  Christ 
k  512.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

OEBFBID  (S)  succeeded  his  uncle  Liudger 
■  iis^>  of  Munster  m  ▲.D.  809.  In  ▲.D.  819 
W  ttd  lus  uncle  Hildegrim,  bbhop  of  Halber- 
itah,  an  mentioned  together  as  visitors  of 
&«  abbey  of  Werden.  In  ▲.D.  834  he  received 
from  one  Frithuard  half  a  £urm  in  the  Till  of 
fitsDg,  in  the  Ripuarian  Gau,  with  rights  of 
fHtange  sad  taking  wood,  in  exchange  for  half 
I  ^m  b  the  Till  of  Castorp,  in  the  Brokter- 
pa,  and  20  *<  Furlangaa  "  in  the  rill  of  Werina, 
ia  tile  Gau  of  Dregin.  In  the  nme  jear,  he 
pn  to  the  nunnery  of  Nuitlon,  founded  by 
h  Lradger,  of  which  his  cousin  Heriburgis  was 
iltiMH,  the  farms  of  Buchuldi  and  Oildmchus. 
li  U).  838  he  is  mentioned  as  being  present  at 
tb  palace  stKimeguen,  at  the  settlement  before 
t^  emperor  Louis  and  his  sons  Louis  and  Charles, 
^  a  ihipate  between  count  Gozbert  and  abbnt 
Hnbaos  of  Fnlda.  He  died  in  A-D.  839.  (Erhard's 
Jxw&i  Hidoriae  WeMtfaUoA,  L  89-99;  Pertz, 
^tJKmniaQtrmamae  Scriptor.^Z.)    [F.  D.] 

GEBICU8.    [GoERiCDB.] 

OEBIKUS.    [Gairiuxis.] 

0EBIVALDU8,  bUhop.    [Gariyaldub.] 

QERMANA,  virgin  martyr ;  commemorated 
Ot  1.  The  BoUandists  (Acta  83.  I  Od.  i. 
^)  fire  her  acts  taken  by  Vignerius  from 
tbe  Mis.  codices  of  the  priories  of  St.  Germana 
toi  St  Mschutus  (Maclou),  and  prefix  a  com- 
'^B^u  prterius;  her  acts,  written  by  an 
MoyiDoiis  author,  have  no  evident  authority, 
^^  date  of  her  martyrdom  is  unfixed  to 
Bore  tban  the  5th  century.  Its  place  is  conjec- 
^^  t«  hare  been  at  Bar-snr-Aube  rather  than 
^-for-Scine,  in  the  French  department  of  the 
Alike,  aad  ber  priory  was  probably  on  or  near 
^  praent  Mont-Ste.-Germaine.  (See  also  Saus- 
*»rw,  MarU  OaU.  674,  Pirns,  1637.) 

According  to  her  legend,  she  suffered  death  at 
^  luads  of  the  Vandals  when  they  came  into 
fnace;  ber  decapitated  body  was  buried  in  the 
^«Kb  of  St.  Stephen,  or  where  it  afterwards 
*•**•   Vigntrius  calls  her  deaconess.     [J.  G.] 

^ERKANIAXUS,  a  bishop  present  at  the 
«^*«8ca  of  Carthage,  A.D.  412,  against  Pelagius 
»*Cekfti,tt.    (Aug.  Ep.  175.)        [K.  W.  P.] 

^BllAyiOUS  (IX  A  nobleman  concerning 
»»««8idoBiii8  Apollinaris  (Ep.  iv.  13)  writes  to 
I    ^'^   He  was  son  of  one  bishop  and  £ather 

frflT*^'  ^^  **  "^^  years  of  age  dressed  and 
^^.^^«s  young  man.  Sidonius  is  distressed 
y^  ■pritoal  condition,  and  prays  Vectius  to 
"■ttioe  bim  to  enter  the  sacred  ministry. 

PR.  T.  S 1 
^^MANICJUS  (|>-Jan.  19.    A  mkrtyrin 
"•wnp  of  youth  with  the  aged  Polycarp  at 
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Smyrna,  a.d.  167.  [Poltcabp.]  His  oonrmge 
in  provoking  the  beasts  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned is  praised  in  the  circular  letter  addressed 
bv  the  church  at  Smjrrna  to  other  Christian 
churches.  He  suffered  a  short  time  before  Poly- 
carp. (Mart.  Bom,  Vet.,  Adon.,  Usuard. ;  Euseb. 
ff.  E.  iv.  15;  Ruinart,  Acta  Smcera;  CeiH.  i. 
393.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GERHANIO  (1),  the  thirty-second  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  who  succeeded  Pius  at  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Gordius. 
(Euseb.  if.  JSl  vL  10 ;  Epiphan.  Haer.  Ix.  20.) 

[E.V.] 

GEBMANIOOI).  Pope  Innocent  1.  in  • 
letter  to  Mardan,  bishop  of  Naissus,  written  at 
Ravenna,  states  that  Germanie  and  Lupentius, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  priest  and  deacon  respect- 
ively, had  come  to  him  as  a  deputation  from 
many  others  in  the  same  position  as  themselves. 
They  complained  that,  notwithstanding  that 
their  ordination  by  Bonosus  had  been  long  before 
his  condemnation,  Mardan  refused  to  admit  them 
to  communion  with  him,  although  he  permitted 
them  to  keep  possession  of  their  churches.  They 
also  accused  one  Rustidus,  who  apparently  had 
been  ordained  by  Bonosus,  of  getting  himself 
ordained  a  second  time.  Innocent  accordingly 
reminds  Mardan  that  he  had  pronounced  that 
those  who  had  been  ordained  by  Bonosus  before 
his  condemnation  ought  to  be  received  back  into 
the  church  if  they  had  wished,  or  even  then 
wished,  to  return  (8.  Innooentii  Epitt,  16,  in 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xx.  519 ;  Cdllier,  Bistoire  dee 
Aut.  tacr.  viL  514).    [BOKO8U8.]  [F.  D.] 

GEBMANUS  (1),  a  bishop  of  some  part  01 
of  Egypt,  and  for  a  time  an  adversary  of  St. 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  In  answer  to  his 
calumnies,  St.  Dionysius  wrote  various  letters, 
parts  of  which  are  extant  in  Eusebius.  Ger- 
manus  had  accused  St.  Dionysius  of  cowardice  in 
neglecting  his  people  while  he  took  care  of  his 
own  personal  safety,  and  in  taking  to  flight  in 
order  to  avoid  persecution,  and  of  refusing  to 
hold  the  public  assemblies  of  the  faithful.  In 
answer  to  this,  St.  Dionysius  recounts  what  had 
happened  in  the  persecutions  under  the  emperors 
Valerian  and  Decius.  (Eusebius,  bk.  vi.  ch.  40, 
and  bk.  viL  ch.  11 ;  Tillemont,  iv.  pp.  272, 273.) 

[J.  W.  S.] 

GEBMANUS  (S),  bishop  of  Neapolis  (Sichem, 
or  Nablus),  in  Palestine,  present  at  the  council 
of  Ancyra,  A.D.  314,  and  that  of  Neocaesarea  in 
the  same  year.  (Mansi,  ii.  534,  548 ;  Le  Quien, 
Or.  Christ,  iii.  647.)  [J.  de  S.] 

GEBMANUS  (8),  bishop  of  Petra,  who  was 
intruded  by  the  Arian  party  into  that  see,  when 
the  orthodox  bishop  Asterius  was  banished  by 
Constantius.  He  attended  the  synod  at  Seleucia, 
359  AJ>.,  and  signed  with  the  semi-Arian  party. 
(Epiphan,  Haer.  Ixxiii.  §  26;  Mansi,  iiL  324  a; 
U  Quien,  Or.  Chr.  iii  723.)  [E.  V.] 

GEBliANUS  (4),  bishop  of  Corycus  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia.  He  was  present  at  the  second 
general  council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381. 
(Mansi,  iii.  568 ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Cnrist.  ii.  879.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

GEBMANUS  (5),  bishop  of  Besun<;on,  in  the 
4th  century.     His  martyrdom  is  fixed  at  A.a 
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407.  Bat  his  acts  are  disfigured  hj  legends,  as 
that  he  carried  his  head  after  decapitation,  the 
walls  of  Baame  tottering  all  the  while.  Baame, 
near  Besanfon,  shews  no  trace  of  hanng  ever 
had  walls.  The  foondation  of  the  abbej  of  that 
place  is  ascribed  to  Germanos.  (Boll.  Acta  88, 
1 1  Oct,  V.  622, 626  B ;  GaU.  Chr.  xt.  7.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

OEBMANUS  (6),  the  name  of  two  bishops 
of  Mauretania  Gaesariensis,  tIs.  of  Gjpsaria 
(Catholic)  and  of  Zngabbera,  Sngabbaris,  or 
Sucabiarta  (Donatist),  present  at  the  Cartha- 
ginian conference  of  411.  (Jfon.  Vet,  Don.  128 ; 
135.)  p.  W.  P.] 

GEBMANUS  (7),  one  of  the  bishops  who 
met  at  Carthage,  A.D.  412,  against  Pelaffios 
and  Celestius.    (Ang.  Ep.  175.)        [H.  W.  P.] 

QEBMAKUS  (8),  ST.,  bishop  of  Anxerre 
in  the  fifth  centnrj.  His  life  was  written 
about  40  years  after  his  death,  t>.  about  ▲.D. 
488  (GotUa  Christiana,  zU.  262)  by  Constan- 
tius,  a  presbjTter  of  Lyons,  himself  an  eminent 
person  in  the  Gallic  church,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (Sidon.  Ep.  i«  1,  ilL  2, 
in  which  latter  epistle  he  addresses  Constantius 
as  ^  aetate  graris,  nobilitate  snblimis,  religione 
venerabilis,  and  as  a  benefactor  in  more  than 
one  sense  to  the  dty  of  Chilons).  Constantius 
undertook  the  task  at  the  request  of  Patiens 
bishop  of  Lyons,  and  when  his  bM»k  was  written, 
published  it  at  the  request  of  Censurius  bishop 
of  Auxerre.  In  his  preface  he  says  that  a  long 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Germanus, 
who  was  bom  *^  probably  about  the  year  378 " 
(Life  of  8t,  Oerman,  in  Liv&i  of  tha  English 
SaintSf  p.  15)  at  Auxerre  (Autessiodurum, 
Autissiodorum,  or  Autosidorum,  Ammian.  xvi. 
2,  5),  reckoned  as  the  third  dty  in  Lugdunensis 
Quarta,  or  Senonia  (Bingham,  L  ix.  c  6,  s.  8), 
and  situated  near  the  southern  border  of  what 
was  afterwards  named  Champagne,  and  about  the 
centre  of  the  present  department  of  the  Tonne. 
It  U  described  in  Gallia  Christima,  as  ''an  old 
and  illustrious  dty,  not  inferior  to  many  great 
Gallic  dties  in  respect  to  its  fertile  soil,  its 
Tineyards,  its  naTigable  riTer;**  it  had  been 
evangelized,  according  to  its  load  traditions  by 
Peregrinus,  sent  fh>m  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  century,  and  Amator,  who  came  to  its  see 
in  388,  was  reckoned  as  its  fifth  bishop.  The 
parents  of  German  (to  adopt  the  familiar  abbre- 
viation of  his  name)  were  of  noble  descent ;  thdr 
names  (see  Tillemont,  xt.  8)  are  given  as  Rus- 
ticus  and  Germanilla.  They  cauMd  their  son 
to  be  baptized,  and  gave  him  the  best  attainable 
education;  he  attended  ''Gallic  schools,"  in 
which,  as  St.  Jerome  wrote  in  A.D.  411  (Ep, 
125, 6)  "  learning  was  most  flourishing;"  among 
these  one  of  the  chie^  and  the  most  accesnble  to 
a  native  of  Auxerre,  was  at  Lyons ;  after  a  time 
he  went  to  Rome,  studied  for  the  bar,  and 
practiced  as  an  advocate  before  "the  tribunal 
of  the  prefect,"  on  his  return  he  married  a  lady 
named  Eustachia,  and  rose  to  high  secular  office 
by  becoming  one  of  the  six  "  dukes "  of  Gaul, 
each  of  whom  had  the  government  of  a  certain 
number  of  provinces  (Gibbon,  ii.  320).  Auxerre 
was  included  in  German's  district:  and  the 
young  duke,  "  whose  habit  then  was  rather  to 
indulge  in  the  pursuits  of  youth  than  to  give 
•erioui  heed  to  Christian  duties,"  was  a  keen 
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huntsman,  and  used  to  hang  up  the  heftds  of  Ills 
game  on  a  large  pear-tree  in  the  mkiat  of  hi* 
native  dty.    1^  ofi*ended  Amator,  the  faiahom 
who  saw  in  it  a  resemblance  to  a  Pagan  faahkw 
of  honouring  large  trees.   He  often  remonstzmtad 
with  German,  but  in  vain.    However,  on«  day 
the  "duke"  went  to  a  country  estate  of  his, 
and  the  bishop  took  the  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  pear-tree,  and  casting  away  tbo  heads  of 
game,  which  Constantius  calls  "  oscaUa."     Ger» 
man,   hearing    of    this,    actually   set    off   for 
Auxerre  in  order  to  kill  the  bishop:   Anaator, 
warned  of   his    peril,  and   "thinldng   himaelf 
unworthy  to  be  a  martyr,"  took  the  eztraordlnarj 
step  of  visiting  the    prefect  Jubns,   then   at 
Autun,  and  requesting  his  permission  to  make 
German  a  cleric,  as  he  was  the  fittest  person 
to  succeed  to  his  own  see.     Jnlius  reluctantly 
assented :  Amator  returned,  ezhorted  bis  floek  to 
choose  his  future  successor,  because  he  felt  h» 
death  to  be  at  hand,  led  them  to  tl»e  chordi, 
bade  them  lay  aside  their  weapons,  and  soring 
German  among  those   who  obeyed,  caused  the 
doors  to  be  barred,  laid  hands  on  the  dnke,  cat 
his  hair  short,  and  then  conferred  on  him  the 
derical  character,  bidding  him  live  aa  one  who 
was  destined  to  be  bishop.    Soon  afterwards  be 
fell  ill,  obtained  from  his  people  a  promia*  to 
elect    German,    and    on  Wednesday    morning. 
May   1,  418,  caused  himself  to  be  carried   to 
the  church,  and  just  lived  to  be  placed  once 
more  upon  his  throne.    He  was  buried  beside  hia 
predecessors  in  the  ndghbouring  Mount , 
and  German,  unanimously  elected,  was 
orated  on  Sunday,  July  7.    "He  received  tbe 
episcopate  under  compulsion,  but  it  wrooght  in 
him  a  sudden  and  total  change."      Hia   wife 
became  to  him  as  a  sister:  he  distributed  bis 
property  to  the  poor :  he  became  a  serere  aaoetic, 
as  Constantius  says,  a  "  persecutor  of  bis  body,** 
abstaining  firom  salt^  oil,  and  even  fetm  TcgetabloB^ 
from  wine,  ezcepting  a  small  quantity  much 
diluted  on  Chiistmas-day  or    Kaster-dar,   and 
from  wheat   bread,  instead  of  which   be   ale 


barley  bread  with  a  preliminary  taste  of 

(omsrem  praelibamty  He  wore  the  same  hood  and 
tuidc  in  all  seasons,  and  slept  on  asbes  in  a 
firamework  of  boards.  "  Let  anyone  speak  bia 
mind,"  says  Constantius,  to  whom  somea«tsula  of 
German's  life  must  have  come  down  net  free 
from  ezaggeration :  "  but  I  positively  aassil  that 
the  blessed  German  endured  a  kmg  nsnrtrr^ 
dom."  Withal  he  was  hospitable,  and  gave 
his  guests  a  good  meal,  though  he  would  not 
share  it  with  them.  He  foui^ed  a  monastery 
outside  Auzerre,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tonne,  which  he  often  croned  in  a  boat  to  visit 
the  abbat  and  brethren.  Hii  biograpber^  wbo 
believes  miracles  to  have  accompanied  him 
through  life,  tells  us  that  some  <al  blesaed  br 
him  was  effectual  against  an  epidemic  aflectioo 
of  the  throat,  which  had  proved  widely  fetaL 

We  must  now  follow  German  to  Eritain. 
Pelagianism  had  been  rife  in  its  fbunder^s  natirv 
island ;  and  the  British  clergy,  unable  to  refute 
the  heretics,  requested  help  from  the  cfaarcb,  we 
may  say  ftx>m  their  mother  church,  of  GaaL 
Accordingly  "  a  numerous  synod  was  assemblai, 
and  by  consent  of  all  application  was  m«la 
to  the  two  fflorious  luminaries  oi  religion, 
German  and  Xupus,  the  bishop  of  Troy^ 
both  of   whom    accepted  the  call,  tbe    cnof* 
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Mfilf  btcAUM  of  the  Imbonr  inToWed  "  la  it. 

S*  «ja  Coostantiiu,  who  U  followed  and  for  the 

Mt  ptft  tmucribed  bj  Bede  (L   17).     But 

krt  cemet  •  difficnltj.     Prosper  of  Aqnitaine, 

I  fiDotoBporajy,  in  hi*  Chronicle  for  the  year 

49,  lap  that  pope  Coelestine,  ^  at  the  saggettion 

tf  tht  deacon  PaUadioSy  sent  Qerman  as   his 

?ip««atatire "*   (vice    sua)  into  Britain:    and 

a  bis  CoiUra   CoUaicrem,  written  about  432, 

ipab  of  Coelestine  as  ^  taking  pains  to  keep 

tkRsnan  island"  (Britain)  << catholic"  (c  21, 

•r  34).    Now    Prosper  could   not  but  be  well 

sitfiMdakont  the  proceedings  of  Coelestine,  for 

W  w  at  Rome,  for  the  express  purpose  of 

ypif  a  complaint  against  Gallic  Semi-Pela- 

pisu,  in  431.    Constantins  wrote  about  sixtr 

nsa  sfWr  Genna&'s  British  journey,  but  with 

hJl  amss  to  local  information.     Unless  Prosper 

wmeamere  fialsehoodf  Coelestine  must  have  had 

uaetkiag  to  do  with  German's   mission;  but 

it  m  likelj   enough    that    Prosper    from    his 

'Boaan"  standpoint  would  oTerrate  the  im- 

fdRttce  of  Coelestine's  action,  and  also  that 

CotftsBtios  would  dwell  simplj  on  the  action  of 

tfe  Qallie  sjnod.    The  truth  probably  lies  in  a 

— binatioa    of    the    pope's   action   with    the 

ooadls,  at  any  rate  so  &r  as  German  was 

Msetnsd.     Loima  is  not  named  with  German 

kf  Proiper;  of  him  eridently  Coelestine  took  no 

tbofkt,  but  we  may  reasonably  beliere  that 

C««iatiae    gave    some    special    conunission  to 

Girwa  either    before    (as    Tillemont    thinks, 

JUmoirttf  ziT.  154)  or  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic 

(T»nd:  it   is    not  probable  that,  as    Lingard 

"PfoMs,  the  synod's  commission  was  only  to 

Upas,  and  German  was  **8ent"  by  the  pope 

lioierW  Auk.  0.1.8). 

When  uie  two  prelates,  trarelling  northward, 
tncbed  MetrodoTum  or  Nanterre,  near  Paris, 
GoiHa  saw  in  the  crowd  which  came  to  meet 
t^  t  girl  named  Genovefa,  asked  her  whether 
«W  wiihed  to  dedicate  herself  to  God,  receired 
W  affinnatiTe  answer,  and  bade  her  lire  as  one 
*fwtd  to  Christ  She  became  ^  St.  Generi^Te 
of  hiiM^"  German  and  Lupus  had  a  perilous 
^^»f*tlt  across  the  Channel:  Constantius,  in 
«W  eyes  German's  path  was,  as  a  matter  of 
<«ant,  strewn  with  miracles,  aflirms  that  he 
>ttn«l  the  storm  by  pouring  oil  into  the  sea, 
vHk  iarocation  of  the  Trinity.  Arrived  in 
Kritsin,  the  bishops  preached  the  doctrines  of 
ptt  in  ehnrches,  in  the  conntrr,  on  the  roads, 
vHk  great  e£R»ct:  at  last  the  Pelagian  leaders 
^  bcart,  and  challenged  them  to  a  discussion, 
*^  took  place  apparently  near  Verulam.  A 
pmt  multitude  assembled ;  **  on  the  one  hand," 
«p  CoDstantins,  ''was  Divine  authority,  on 
^  «ther,  human  presumption  ;"  the  heretics, 
""■■FKuous  by  their  wealth  and  their  rich  garb, 
*ve  eollected  by  obsequious  disciples,  and 
*f9ad  the  debate  in  speeches  more  verbose  than 
^v^Me.  The  two  bishops  replied,  appealing  to 
^^nptare  in  support  of  the  Catholic  position ; 
^PMTing  forth,  says  Constantius,  '*  the  torrents 
"  ibcir  eloquonce  with  the  thunder  peals  (Bede 
•Iten  this  into  'showers')  of  evangelists  and 
^^^'tlcs."  Thev  silenced  their  opponents,  and 
^  liwtts  of  the  audience  hailed  their  victory, 
^aataand  Lopos  then  visited  the  reputed  tomb 
^  British  protomartyr  Alban,  and  Constantius 
^  the  fiuDons  tale  of  the  Alleluia  Victory. 
^  Britons  aie  menaced  by  Picts  and  Saxons ; 
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German  and  Lupus  encourage  them  to  resist, 
catechise  and  baptize  the  still  heathen  majority 
in  their  army,  and  then,  shortly  after  the  Easter 
of  430,  station  them  in  a  narrow  glen,  and  at 
the  invaders'  approach  repeat  thrice  the  Paschal 
Alleluia.  The  Britons  send  the  shout  ringing 
through  the  defile;  the  enemy  is  seized  with 
panic,  and  "faith  without  the  sword  wins  a 
bloodless  victory."  On  returning  home  Ger- 
man found  the  people  of  Auxerre  suffering 
under  an  unusual  demand  of  tribute;  he  set 
forth  at  once  for  Aries,  the  seat  of  the  central 
government,  and  obtained  from  the  prefect 
Auxiliares  a  "  remedium,"  or  remission  of  the 
demands. 

In  447  he  was  again  entreated  by  British 
churchmen  to  aid  them  against  Pelagianism. 
He  took  with  him  Severus,  bishop  of  Treves,  a 
disciple  of  Lupus,  and  having,  on  his  way,  via- 
dicated  Genovefa  against  calumniators,  he  landed 
in  Britain,  and  (not  without  a  miracle,  according 
to  Constantius)  triumphed  again  over  the  Pela- 
gians, and  procured  their  bimishment  from  the 
bland.  Welsh  traditions  have  much  to  tell 
about  German's  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
British  church.  They  lay  the  scene  of  the  Alle- 
luia victorv  at  Haes-garmon,  near  Hold ;  they 
speak  of  colleges  founded  bv  Gennan,  of  national 
customs  traced  to  his  authority ;  and  although 
much  of  this  is  legendary,  and  the  stories  in 
Kennius  about  his  relations  with  king  Yortigem 
are  apocryphal,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  he 
did  more  for  British  Christianity  than  Constan- 
tius knew  of,  or  felt  an  interest  in  recording. 
He  had  no  sooner  returned  home  than  another 
occasion  for  his  humane  intervention  presented 
itself.  The  Armoricans,  whose  country  had  not 
yet  acquired,  through  British  immigration, 
the  name  of  Brittany,  were  in  a  state  of 
chronic  revolt  against  the  empire.  They  were, 
if  not  the  whole,  yet  the  greater  part  of 
that  vast  coalition  of  insurgents  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Bagaudae  {Life  of  8t,  Qerman^ 
p.  219),  but  who  had  been  goad^  into  insub- 
ordination or  rebellion  by  the  villanies  and 
robberies,  the  proscriptions  and  spoliations  carried 
on  by  the  prorincial  government  (Salvian,  Ovb, 
Dei,  V.  6).  Aetius,  now  again  at  the  head  of 
affairs  under  the  emperor  Valentinian  lU.,  and 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  patrician,  gave 
permission  to  Eochar,  king  of  the  Alani,  to 
invade  their  territory,  which  had  once  appa- 
rently been  under  German's  rule  as  duke.  He 
now  stepped  between  the  people  and  their  ene 
mies;  he  went  to  meet  the  Alani,  where 
"cavalry,  like  an  iron  mass,  filled  the  road" 
(Constant.  iL  5).  He  reached  the  presence  of 
Eochar,  and  entreated  him  to  pause ;  the  bar- 
barian put  aside  the  request;  the  old  bishop, 
taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  grasped  the  king's 
bridle,  and  this  daring  act  overawed  the  barba- 
rian into  promising  a  truce  until  German  should 
have  obtained  favourable  terms  for  Armorica 
from  the  emperor  or  from  Aetius.  German  set 
forth  at  once  for  Italy,  and  a  beautiful  instance 
of  his  kindness  of  heart  occurred  while  he  was 
crossing  the  Alps.  He  fell  in  with  a  poor  old 
labourer,  lame,  and  carrying  a  burden.  They 
came  to  a  torrent  crossed  by  slippery  stones. 
The  bishop  of  Auxerre,  the  envoy  between 
Armoricans  and  their  emperor,  himself  about 
70  years  old,  carried  over  on  his  own  shoulders 
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first  the  handle,  and  then  the  old  miin  himiielf. 
It  was  Jane  19,  448,  when  he  reached  Milan; 
after  leaving  it,  he  yielded,  against  his  attend- 
ants' wish,  to  a  request  for  his  presence  on  the 
part  of  a  fever-stricken  family.     He  entered 
liavenna  by  night,  but  his  hope  of  their  escaping 
a  public  reception    was    disappointed.      Galla 
Placidia,  the  empress-mother,  sent  him  a  silver 
dish  full  of  delicate  food,  but  containing  no  meat. 
He  sold  the  dish  for  the  poor,  having  given  its 
contents  to  his  attendants ;  in  its  place  he  sent 
back  a  little  wooden  platter  with  barley  bread  ; 
the  empress,  we  are  told,  kept  the  bread,  and 
encircled  the  plate  with  gold.    He  was  said  to 
have  opened  a  prison  by  his  prayers ;  the  fact 
being,  apparently,    that  the    empress,  at   his 
entreaty,  released  the  inmates.      He  obtained 
pardon  and  immunity  for  the  Armoricans,  but 
unfortunately  news  came  that  they  had  again 
revolted.     His  power  of  helping  them  was  thus 
destroyed  by  their  own  act ;  they  were  punished 
by  the  invasion  which  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
German's  life-work   was  now  over;  he  had  a 
dream  in  which  he  seemed  to  receive  from  his 
Lord   provision  for  a  journey  to  his  country. 
The  bishops  who  constantly  attended  on  him, 
and  to  whom  he  told  the  dream,  interpreted  it 
in  an  earthly  sense ;  he  answered,  "  Well  do  I 
know  what  that  country  is  which  God  promises 
to  His  servants."    He  was  soon  afterwards  taken 
ill.      His  lodging  overflowed  with  visitors;   a 
choir  kept  up  ceaseless  psalmody  by  his  bedside. 
He  expired  on  the  31st  of  July,  448,  having 
been  bishop  30  years  and  25  days ;  his  body  was 
embalmed,  and  a  magnificent  funeral  journey 
to  Gaul  attested  the  reverence  of  the  court.     In 
Gaul,  roads  were  mended  and  bridges  made  in 
expectation  of  the   corpse ;  and  the  interment 
took  place  in  a  chapel  near  Auxerre,  on  Octo- 
ber 1.    So  lived  and  died  St.  German,  of  whom 
the  "  Missa  S.  Germanl "  says,  in  a  terse  summary 
of  his  career,  '*  He  so  began  as  to  increase ;  he 
so  fought  as  to  conquer."      Conatantius's  '  Life 
of  Germanus '  is  in  Surius  deProbatis  Sanctorum 
ffiatorHSf  vol.  iv.       A  metrical  "Life"  and  a 
prose  account  of  his  <*  miracles,"  both  bv  a 
monk  named  Hereric,  are  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  July 
31.    Hereric  wrote  under  Charles  the  Bald.    He 
follows  Constantius  in  ignoring  a  papal  com- 
mission to  German  (Metr,  Life);  but  he  gives 
the  legend  of  German  sending  his  disciple  Patrick 
to  Celestine,  and  Celestine  sending  him  to  Ireland 
{De  MiracJ),      He  professes  to  give  incidents 
which  Constantius  had  passed  over.     In  spite  of 
his  wearisome  prolixity  and  exaggerations,  one 
line  of  his  on  German's  excellence  is  worth 
quoting ;  after  mentioning  his  teaching,  labour, 
kindness,  constancy,  fervour,  he  adds  :  "  Quodque 
est  praecipuum,  dilectio  plurima  fratrum." 

[W.  B.] 
GERMANUS  (9),  bishop  of  Amiens,  said  by 
Rosweyd,  on  the  authority  of  Belgian  IfSS.,  to 
have  been  '*  Anglus  natione  "  converted  by  St. 
Germanus  of  Auxerre  in  429.  Other  accounts 
make  him  Scotch  (i.e.  Irish)  by  birth,  and  relate 
that  his  father,  prince  Andinus,  came  for  some 
purpose  to  Britain,  and  there  fell  in  with  the 
French  saint.  Rosweyd  also  believes  him  to  be 
the  same  with  St.  Eloquius,  who  came  with  SS. 
Fursey,  Columbanus,  and  others  from  Ireland  to 
Gaul.  By  others  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
companion  of  St.  Boniface  in  the  8th  century. 
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His  legend  contains  an  extraordinary  notioc  ».' 
Julian  the  apostate,  whom  it  makes  to  bavc 
been  a  priest.  In  this  legend  Germanus  of 
Auxerre  meets  Audinus  and  his  wife  Aquila  wfth 
their  little  son,  and  struck  with  their  angc-ic 
appearance  takes  the  child,  gives  him  his  own 
name,  and  educates  him.  The  young  Germamny 
when  grown  up,  sailed  on  a  waggon-wheel  to 
Gaul,  and  working  everywhere  pleBtiful  mira^ 
cles,  visited  Rome,  Spain,  and  England  again,  kot 
was  at  last  martyred  at  Amiens.  (BolL  Acta  SSL 
2  MaL  i.  269.)  [R.  T.  &] 

GEBMANUS  (10),  reputed  buhop  of  Man. 
In  the  Mart.  TaUagkt  on  July  30  there  ia  the 
commemoration  of  German,  son  of  Goll,  said 
by  many  to  have  been  the  Germanus  who  was  ^w 

S tinted  by  St.  Patrick  to  be  the  first  bishop  of 
an,  as  related  by  Joceline.  His  consecration  ia 
assigned  to  the  year  447,  and  he  u  still  reckoned 
patron  of  the  ruined  church  within  the  prr- 
cincts  of  Peel  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Germain,  Isle  of  Man.  His  ancient  feast  in 
Man  was  July  3.  (Colgan,  Acta  SS  59,  oc  1, 
2,  60,  n.*,  and  TV.  Thaam,  86,  c  92,  98,  c 
152,  113,  n.  »M;  Ussher,  Brit.  Eod,  Ant.  vL  181, 
Ind.  C*hron.  ▲.!>.  474 ;  Mart.  Dcmg.  by  Todd  and 
Reeves,  204,  n.  •,  207 ;  Keith,  Cat.  SootL  Bpa. 
295.)  [J.  0.3 

GEBlfANUS  (11),  bishop  of  Rouen,  at  the 
first  council  of  Tours,  jl.d,  461.  (Maosi,  vii. 
947  ;  GalL  Christ,  xL  9.)  [R.  T.  Sw] 

GEBMANUS  (12),  bishop  of  Peradam  in 
Bysacene,  present  at  the  convention  of  tMshops^ 
A.D.  484,  and  said  to  have  been  scourged  by 
order  of  Hunneric  (Vict.  Yit.  Notit.  57 ;  D« 
Peraec  Vcmd.  iL  16,  v.  1 ;  Morcelli,  ji/r. 
Orist.  I  244.)  [R.  S.  a] 

GEBMANUS  (18),  bishop  of  Pisanmm 
(Pesaro)  c.  a.d.  497.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Constantinople,  together  with  Cresconios 
bishop  of  Todi,  by  pope  Anastaains  U.  (Mmnai, 
viii.  189  d;  Ughelli,  ItaL  Sacr.  ii.  948; 
CappeUetti,  Le  Chieae  (Fltal.  iii.  341;  Jaff^ 
Regut.  Pont.  p.  61 ;  CeiUier,  Auieurs  $acr,  x. 
518.)  [R.  S.  G,3 

GEBMANUS  (14),  bishop  of  Verona,  pro- 
bably towards  the  end  of  the  5th  centnry. 
(CappeUetti,  Le  Chiete  ^Italia,  x.  747,  813; 
BiancoUni,  Ftfsoooi  di  Verona,  pt.  i.  28,  ii.  2.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

GEBMANUS  (15),  third  bishop  of  the  Vero- 
mandui  (Vermandois)  before  the  6th  centnry. 
Hie  seat  of  the  bishopric  was  afterwards  fixed 
at  Noyon.    (flW^  Christ,  ix.  979.)       [R.  T.  S.] 

GEBMANUS  (16X  bishop  of  Capua,  srat 
with  other  legates  in  519  to  Constantinople  by- 
pope  Hormisdas.  They  were  instructed  to  hold 
communion  with  no  one  who  would  not  sign  the 
Libettus,  which  contained  the  condemnation  of 
the  patriarch  Acadus  and  his  sucoessors,  Enphe- 
mius  and  Macedonins,  on  the  ground  of  their 
unorthodoxy  in  the  matter  of  Monoph3raitasai. 
The  legates  were  received  with  great  honour  in 
Constantinople.  Hormisdas  wrote  several  letters 
to  Germanus  and  his  companions  (Jaflf^^  Regrsi. 
Pont.  67-69 ;  Mansi,  viii.442,  seq.).  Gregory  tha 
Great  relates  that  St.  Benedict  saw  the  soul  uf 
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Ocmamsouried  up  by  angeU  to  heayen.  (Qreg. 
lUgn.  Ditd,  ut.  d5 ;  it.  7.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

OEBMANUS  (17),  bishop  of  Aemonia  (now 
OttABorm),  about  ten  miles  north  of  Parenio  in 
Istna,  c  546.  (Cappelletti,  U  Ckkm  d^ItaHa, 
Tin.  747.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

OSBHAKUS  (18)  (Qebxaih),  ST.,  20th 
btabop  of  Paris,  born  at  Aoton  of  parents 
of  rmnk  named  Elentherins  and  Eosebia  (drc 
Ajx,  48C).  Ha  was  sent  to  school  at  Aralon, 
between  Anton  and  Anzerre,  and  next,  to 
Lazy  (Lansia),  between  Aatnn  and  the  Loire, 
where  he  was  well  educated,  hi  due  time  he 
waa  ordaised  deacon  by  St.  Agrippinus,  and  three 
jeers  laier  priest.  He  was  next  made  abbat  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Symphorian  at  Autun,  by 
^^ecterins  the  bishop.  Here  his  generosity  to 
the  poor  was  so  great  that  he  nearly  starred  hit 
BHmka,  who  rose  in  rebellion,  hi  555,  being 
pKsent  at  Paris  on  some  mission  to  Childebeit, 
when  that  see  was  recant  by  the  death  of 
Enselrius,  he  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric 
His  ^reet  object  seems  to  hare  been  to  check,  as 
fnr  as  he  was  able,  the  unbridled  licence  of  the 
Prank  kings,  and  to  ameliorate  the  misery  pro- 
duced by  the  perpetual  dril  wars.  In  557  he  was 
present  at  the  third  council  of  Paris,  at  which 
the  aaaembled  prelates  tried  to  derise  some  cure 
t»r  the  erils  suffered  by  the  church  from  the 
miaeiies  and  disturbances  of  the  times.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  Chlldebert,  though  the  authenticity  of  the 
charter  cannot  be  sustained,  in  which  that  king 
purports  to  give  to  him  and  the  Church  <^ 
^sria  the  royal  domain  of  Celles  in  the 
district  of  Kelun.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
smppoae  that  Childebert's  edict  against  the 
pagan  rerelry  with  which  holy  days  were 
celebrnted  was  due  to  St.  Germanus  (Migne, 
Pair.  Lai.  LixiL  1121).  It  was  no  doubt, 
too,  at  his  instigation  that  Childebert  built  the 
church  of  St.  Vincent  to  receive  the  stole  of  that 
martyr  which  he  had  brought  from  Spain.  (See 
the  chitrter  given  by  Almoin,  de  Oeat,  Franc.  iL 
2i»,  ed.  Jac.  du  Brevi,  Paris,  1602,  and  cfl  the 
ffitL  Za*,  de  la  France,  iii  270.)  This  church 
WW  aald  to  have  been  consecrated  by  St.  Ger- 
ataniu  on  the  day  on  which  Childebert  died 
(Dec  23,  55S).  Childebert's  successor  Clotaire 
vss,  according  to  Venantius  Fortunatus,  at  first 
oot  eqnmlly  amenable,  but  a  sickness  changed 
his  dispoeition.  It  was  to  St.  Germanus  that 
Radegnnd  in  559  wrote  Sacrammtaiea  Litterat, 
emjurin^  him  to  intercede  fbr  her  with  the 
king,  who  was  on  his  way  to  take  her  by  force 
from  her  monastery  at  Poitiers.  Throwing  him- 
self in  teatrs  at  Clotaire's  feet  before  the  shrine  of 
^  liartin  of  Tours,  the  archbishop  induced  him 
to  £»rego  his  resolve  and  ask  the  queen's  pardon. 
In  566,  nt  the  second  Council  of  Tours,  he  wasona 
of  the  eeren  prelates  who  signed  the  letter  to 
Radegnnd  sanctioning  rules  for  her  mjnas- 
Urr,  and  he  consecrated  Agnas  the  first  abbess. 
In  568  Charibert  was  excommunicated  by  him 
Cor  sacarilege.  In  573  St.  (Hermanns  was  present 
St  the  fourth  Council  of  Paris,  at  which  Pro- 
Botus  was  deposed,  and  he  subscribed  the  letter 
iddressed  by  the  council  to  Sigebert,  with 
special  words  of  entreaty  of  his  own.  In  575 
when  Sigebert  was  preparing  to  crush  his 
Irother  Cbilperic,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
BIOOB.— VOL.  n. 
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summoned  to  his  standard  the  barbarians  from 
across  the  Rhine,  Germanus  appealed  in  a 
letter  to  queen  Brunichilde  to  avert  the  destruc- 
tion which  was  impending  over  the  country 
(Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxii  77;  ct  Ceillier,  xi. 
307),  and  when  Sigebert  arrived  in  Paris  on 
his  way  to  besiege  Chilperic  in  Toumay,  St. 
Germanos  met  him  and  prophesied  his  death 
if  he  persisted  in  seeking  his  brother's 
destruction.  The  assassins  of  Fredegund  soon 
after  verified  the  prediction.  Germanus  himself 
survived  but  a  short  time,  dying  the  28th 
of  May.  The  year  is  not  certain,  being  vari- 
ously given  as  575,  576,  and  577.  He  was 
buried  in  an  oratorium  near  the  vestibule  of  the 
church  of  St.  Vincent,  and  a  metrical  epitaph, 
ascribed  to  Chilperic,  but  not  perhaps  his  un- 
aided composition,  was  placed  above  his  remains. 
(Almoin,  iii.  16 ;  Mabillon,  Acta  88.  Ord.  8. 
Bened.  I  245,  Paris,  1668-1701 ;  Gatt.  Christ. 
vii.  2a) 

In  some  of  the  MSS.  of  Aimoin  (de  Oeet. 
Franc  m,  9,  Bouquet,  iii.  69,  n.)  there  is  a  story, 
apparently  without  foundation,  that  he  made  a 
pilnimage  to  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem,  and 
on  his  return  visited  Justinian  at  Constantinople, 
whose  presents  of  gold  and  silver  he  refbsed, 
but  gladly  accepted  some  relics  for  his  church  of 
St.  Vincent.  This  story  is  repeated  in  the 
Ckroniqme  de  St.  Dema  QW.  UL  2,  Bouquet,  iii. 
210-211> 

In  the  7th  century  his  tomb  was  enriched  and 
ornamented  by  SU  Eligius  of  Noyon  (Audoenus, 
Vita  8.  EiigU,  i.  32,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IxxxvU. 
504),  and  in  aj>.  754  the  bod v  was  removed 
with  great  ceremony  by  Lantfredus,  abbat  of  St. 
Vincent,  frt>m  the  oratory  into  the  church  itself, 
in  the  presence  of  Pippin  and  his  son,  Charles 
the  Great,  then  a  chilo.  This  church  henceforth 
was  called  after  him  (St.  Germain  des  Pr^). 

Besides  the  letter  to  Brunichilde  above  men- 
tioned, there  is  extant  by  St.  Germanus  a  treatise 
on  the  mass,  or  exposition  of  the  old  Gallic  Uturcy 
(Patr.  Lat.  IxxiL  89 ;  cf.  CeUlier,  xL  808  seq.,  for 
the  reasons  for  ascribing  it  to  him).  It  was  first 
published  by  Martene  and  Durand  (Theeaurue 
Anecdotortanj  v.  91).  For  a  description  and 
criticism  of  its  contents  see  Ceillier  ut  supr. 
and  the  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  iU.  312  seqq. 
Among  his  writings  is  also  generally  counted 
the  privilege  which  he  granted  to  his  monastery 
exempting  it  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction  (circ. 
565).  This  document  is  mentioned  by  Gislemar, 
who  lived  in  the  9th  century  (Vita  8  Doctrovei, 
Bouquet,  iii.  438),  and  given  in  full  by  Aimoin 
(de  beat.  /Voac.  iiu  2,  pp.  75-6,  ed.  Jacob  dn 
Brevi,  Paris,  1602).  Its  authenticity  bait  been 
vehemently  attacked  and  defended  (see  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  Ixxii.  81  n.  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to).  St.  Germanus's  life  was  written 
by  Venantius  Fortunatus,  his  contemporary  and 
friend,  but  the  work  is  infected  with  the  worst 
fiiults  of  the  age,  and  is,  in  fact,  little  else  than 
a  string  of  miracles.  It  is  to  be  fbund  in 
Mabillon's  Acta  88  Ord.  8,  Bened.  i.  234-245, 
Paris,  1668-1701.  Besides,  and  more  important 
than  it  are  the  scattered  notices  in  Greg.  Tur. 
Hitt.  Franc,  iv.  26,  42,  52 ;  v.  8 ;  ix.  39 ;  De 
Glor.  Conf.  Ixxx. ;  Venant.  Fort.  Misc.  ii.  13  in 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IxxxviiL  102;  Geeta  Beg. 
Franc,  c  xxxiii ;  Aimoin,  ffiit.  Franc,  iii.  16 ; 
Vita  8.  Doctrovei  in  Bouquet,  iii.  437-8 ;  Vita  3 
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Sadegwiia^  naoi.  BAodonlria,  ii.  6  in  fionqtwiv  lii. 
457.  Sm  also  BolL  iicto  fi&  Mai.  yi.  774  leqq.s 
OaU.  ChriiL  TiL  18-31;  Maiis(»  iz.  747,  805, 
867,  869.  For  his  translation  see  Mabillon, 
Acta  83,  Ord.  8.  Bennd,  saec  lit  pars  2,  94- 
104;  and  for  the  monastery  tbe  J>i$»ertatio  of 
RoinarUns,  in  Booqnet,  IL  722.  [S.  A.  B.] 

GEBMANU8  (19),  bishop  of  Damascus,  and 
metropolitan  of  the  proTinoe  Phoenicia  Seconda. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Theophjlactos  Simocatta 
(lib.  ii.  capw  1,  2),  as  haring  lired  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Maurice.  He  was  inrited  to  the 
camp  of  Priscus,  to  perform  the  ceremonies  and 
services  proper  to  Passion  week  and  Easter,  in 
order  to  odm  a  rebellion  among  the  soldievs, 
(Le  Qaien,  Or,  Chritt.  iL  863.  The  account 
given  by  Theophanes  varies  considerably,  but  it 
is  less  trustworthy  than  thai  of  Theophylact.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

GEBMANU8  (SO),  bishop  of  Syracuse,  c 
609.    (Cappelletti,  Le  (Mete  ^lUdia,  zzi.  619.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GERMANUS  (SI),  a  bishop  of  Bologna.  He 
is  said  to  have  succeeded  Petrus,  who  was  living 
▲.D.  616,  and  to  have  been  followed  by  Constan- 
tinus,  but  his  exact  date,  if  not  his  ezistenoe,  is 
very  uncertain.  (Alidod,  Pout  Bologn.  p.  4; 
Cappelletti,  Le  Chieee  ^Rtd.  liL  470 ;  Rai,  Soar, 
a.  11.)  [B.  S.  G.] 

GEBMANTJ8  (SS),  bishop  of  I>nmium  in 
633.  He  signs  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo 
(A.D.  633)  27th  out  of  62.  (Aguirre-Catalani, 
iiL  385 ;  Etp.  Sagr,  zviiL  89.)    [S.  HabtinO 

pi.  A.  W.] 

GERBIAKUS  (S8),  bishop  of  Ciumtuturbium 
in  Africa  (In  what  province  is  uncertain^  at 
the  council  held  in  proconsular  Africa  A.D.  646. 
(Mansi,  z.  940  e ;  Horoelli,  Afr,  ChriH,  i.  144.) 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  of  the  town 
may  be  a  corruption  of  civ.  m.  Tuburbium,  ue, 
civitas  major  (or  minor)  Tuburbii  (Victor 
Vitensis,  p.  15,  vid.  Patr.  Lat.  IviiL  note  52, 
291  b).  [R.  S.  G.] 

GEBMANUS  (S4),  bishop  of  Umana 
(Numana)  near  Ancona,  present  at  the  Lateran 
synod  under  pope  Martin  in  649,  which  con- 
demned the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites.  (Mansi, 
z.  866,  1163;  Hefele,  §  307.)        [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GEBMANUS  (S5),  bishop  of  Tarentum, 
«igned  the  second  letter  of  pope  Agatho,  which 
was  sent  in  680,  after  a  synod  in  Rome,  to  the 
third  council  of  Constantinople.  (Mansi,  zi. 
299.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GEBMANUS  (86X  49th  bishop  of  ConsUnti- 
nople,  and  patriarch,  between  John  VI.  the  heretic 
and  Anastasins  I.  (Le  Quien,  Or,  Chr,  i.  235). 

He  was  bom  of  a  noble  &mily,  about  635,  in 
the  days  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  His  fkther, 
Justinian,  was  a  ratricius,  who  held  many  of 
the  highest  offices  of  state,  but  having  become 
involved  in  a  scheme  against  the  succession  of 
Constantino  Pogonatus,  was  ezecuted  with  the 
other  conspirators.  Germanus  was  on  the  same 
occasion  castrated  fbr  his  violent  conduct 
(Theoph.  CKrtmog.  p.  293,  sub  anno  mundi  6160). 
This  was  about  668,  so  that  if  Germanus  was 
bom  in  635  he  must  have  beeil  now  over  thirty 
fears  of  age.    By  680  he  had  risen  to  a  leading 
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position,  for  it  is  stated  in  a  subsequent  letter  of 
pope  Gregory  IL  to  Leo  the  Isanrian  that  th« 
sizth  general  council  in  that  year  originated  in 
the  zealous  efforts  of  Germanus.  (Iftigae,  Pair. 
Lat.  Izzziz.  517  B.) 

The  date  of  his  appoinUnent  to  the  aee  of 
Cvzicus  is  not  known ;  but  we  leara  from  Theo- 
phanes {Chronog,  A.O.  704^  pw  320  in  Ptet.  Gr. 
oviiL  771),  and  horn  Nicephorus  the  patriaxx^ 
{De  Seb,  poei  Mamr,  d.  54,  in  Pat.  Gr.  c  951  A) 
that  he  was  bishop  there  fai  the  reign  «f  Philip- 
picus,  who  was  emperor  from  Dec  711  to  Juno 
718.  He  is  said  by  Theophanes  and  Nicephoras 
to  have  written  at  this  time  against  the  6th 
General  Council,  and  to  have  hdj^  Philipi^cas 
in  his  efforts  fbr  the  Monothelites.  But  from 
the  letter  of  Gregory  iust  referred  to,  and  froak 
the  further  testimony  borne  to  Germanus  at  the 
second  council  of  Nicaea  In  787  (Mansi,  ziiL 
718  b)  this  accusation  is  scarcely  probable,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  story  which  readied  Theo- 
phanes and  MicephoruB  arose  among  Isaurimii 
opponents. 

On  June  4,  713,  the  Catholic  Artemina  or 
Anastasins  U.  received  the  crown  of  th«  East. 
In  his  second  year,  715,  August  11,  he  hdd  a 
sjmod,  and  procured  the  deposition  of  the  hetero- 
doz  patriarch  John  VL,  SAd  the  translation  of 
the  bishop  of  Cyzicus.  Germanus  must  hare 
been  at  this  time  eighty  years  old.  How  Ste- 
phanus  junior,  then  an  unborn  childy  through 
the  eagerness  of  his  mother  obtained  the  patri- 
arch's blessing  at  the  ceremonv  of  hb  enthroniza- 
tion  in  the  great  church  will  be  related  in  th« 
life  of  Stephanus. 

Germanus  siznalized  his  first  year  of  office  bj 
holding  a  synod  of  a  hundred  bishops,  in  which 
he  anathematized  his  predecessors  Sergius,  Cyms, 
Pyrrhus,  Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  and  declared  lor 
the  Two  Wills  and  Two  Operations.  He  thum 
avowed  himself  on  the  side  of  complete  ortho- 
dozy.  This  Council  is  said  to  have  been  h«ld 
during  the  first  siege  of  Constantinople  by  th« 
Saracens.  Mansi  (zii.  258)  dates  the  oonncil  at 
the  end  of  715  or  the  beginning  of  716. 

About  Jan.  716  Anastasins  was  dethroned 
by  Theodosius  IV.,  the  Adramyttiaa.  Germaniui 
was  sent  with  other  friends  of  the  fallok  emperor 
to  Nicaea  to  acquaint  him  with  the  events  of 
the  capital  and  the  hopelessneea  of  his  cause 
(Theoph.  323 ;  Niceph.  58),  but  does  not  aeem 
to  have  otherwise  suffered  by  this  revolution. 

The  rule  of  Theodosius,  who  shewed  himself 
a  zealous  Catholic,  terminated  in  March  717. 
The  chronology  of  these  few  ephemeral  reij^xts 
is  obscure,  ai^  we  have  followed  Pagi  who  has 
investigated  it.    (Baron,  ann.  714 ;  IVigi,  L-vi.> 

On  March  25,  717,  Germanus  crowned  Leo  tho 
Isaurian.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with  all 
the  customary  honours  of  an  orthodoz  prince,  o^ 
the  demand  of  the  new  emperor  himseld  Leo 
swore  that  he  would  keep  the  Catholic  faith  oa* 
defiled  in  all  things,  and  wrote  to  pope  Gregory  II. 
asking  fbr  communion.  Crermanus  also  wrote  to 
the  pope,  assuring  him  of  the  truth  of  the  prc^- 
fessions  of  Leo. 

The  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Leo  w«re  dx»-> 
turbed  by  another  siege  of  Constantinople  by  th« 
Saracens.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Bede,  Ptal  th« 
Deacon,  and  Anastasins,  and  appears  to  han« 
lasted  more  than  a  year.  Three  hundred  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  died  of  *fe  plague  th«ft 
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fifei  iaside  tlie  wallf.  TIm  Ssrten  fleet  wat  it 
y^gih.  brokea  up  by  •  atorm  (lull.  717)y  a  reralt 
vhidi  «M  attrttmted  to  St.  Maiy  the  Mother  of 
J«RUy  and  to  the  lateroeMioiis  of  Gennanas,  who, 
^'thoogh  BkT  adraaoed  in  life,  was  rigoroas  in 
mind,  bloMoming  with  all  good  deeds,  renewed 
like  an  aagle  in  his  extreme  old  age."  This 
deliTetaBoa  k  alladed  to  br  Gregorf  IL  in  a  letter 
to  GennanoB  (quoted  in  the  fourth  action  of  the 
iteoiid  eonndl  ci  Nicaea,  Maui,  ziiL  91). 

In  719  and  730  GermanoB  offidated  at  the 
osroaation  of  the  empreu  Maria  and  at  the 
baptisin  and  eoronation  of  her  in£uit  ton  Con- 
stasfciiia  Gopruny  urns* 

In  726  the  emperor  Leo  began  his  enterprise 
against  the  worship  of  images,  and  in  that  year 
•ecnrrcd  the  demuition  of  the  great  statue  of 
Christ  in  the  Chalcopratia. 

On  the  pablie  declaration  of  Leo's  plans,  the 
aged  patriarch,  now  orer  90,  called  by  Baronias 
(ana.  727,  xriL)  the  first  Coryphaeus  who  raised 
the  standard  of  Confession  agamst  the  Iconoclasts 
of  the  East,  sent  a  message  of  remonstrance.  He 
argocd  that  idolatry  was  only  the  worship  of 
htstken  deitSea,  and  adduced  tiie  legends  of  St. 
Verooiea  painting  a  portrait  of  Our  Lord, 
of  Ahgania  sending  for  this  picture,  of  Luke 
peintiag  St.  Mary. 

Intarriews  fbUowed.  Leo  appealed  to  Holy 
Scriptore.  ^  I  hare  heard,**  replied  Germanns, 
"that  the  holy  images  will  be  cast  down,  but 
Bot  In  your  time."  ''Under  whose  reign?" 
aiked  the  emperor.  <*That  of  Conon,  sire," 
saswered  the  patriarch.  "Why,  my  baptismal 
auae  was  really  Conon,"  said  the  reformer. 
« Par  be  it,  sire,  from  thy  reign,"  said  the 
sfed  prelate,  ''to  work  such  a  woe.  It  is  the 
Ibfemaner  of  Antichrist  who  shall  do  this 
tking,  the  destroyer  of  the  Incarnation."  Leo 
began  noir  to  speak  with  some  firmness;  Ger- 
ffiaaus  reminded  him  of  the  oaths  he  had  taken 
at  his  ooironation.  Three  years  passed  away  in 
what  must  haTe  been  on  the  whole  a  fiurly 
iBiicahle  eontrorersy. 

Gemmnns  wrote  to  pope  Gregory  II.,  giving 
bin  an  account  of  the  eontrorersy.  The  letter 
b  lost,  hat  the  reply  is  extant,  and  is  of  great 
length.  He  also  wrote  three  letters  to  Con- 
itantine  bishop  of  Nacolia,  John  archbishop  of 
Synnada,  and  Thomaa  bishop  of  dandiopoHs. 
These  remain  (Pat.  Lat  zcriii.  55).  The  ana- 
tbcmaa  pronounced  by  the  second  council  of 
luessm  against  those  who  refused  to  worship 
onsgea   vera    taken    from    these    letters    of 
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The  prolonged  ritality  of  the  archbishop  and 
his  TigoTona  opposition  to  the  imperial  measures, 
capported  as  it  was  also  by  Gregory  of  Rome 
tad  John  of  Damascus,  seem  to  luTe  perplexed 
Leo.  He  did  not  wish  to  elect  him,  or  to  use 
force,  hat  eonld  not  help  wiuing  that  he  had  to 
ippfrfttt  m  snceeaeor.  Be  allowed  Anastasius, 
cbaaeellor  of  St.  Sophia,  to  understand  that 
IB  tttm  the  choice  would  fall.  Anastasius  was 
ai  daj  attending  the  archbishop  to  the  palace, 
ad  neglecUng  to  pay  the  due  respect  to  his 
igad  superior,  trod  on  the  border  of  his  robe. 
'Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  patriarch, 
tsnzd^  round :  "  the  day  will  come  when  you 
nil  be  carried  Into  the  circus  faster  than  you 

The    end    of  the  stmggle   now  came     In 


January,  780,  Leo  summoned  an  assembly  at  his 
palace,  determined  to  make  a  new  eifort.  The 
patriarch  was  invited.  The  old  man  weary  of 
the  contest  took  off  his  pontifical  robe,  and 
concluded  a  long  speech  with  these  words :  "  If 
I  am  a  Jonah,  ibiow  me  into  the  sea ;  apart 
from  a  general  council,  sire,  I  can  make  no 
ehanffe  in  the  &ith."  He  rethred  to  an  estate  of 
hii  ftmily,  and  lired  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
prayer  and  silence.  He  was  ninety-fiye  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  abdication,  and  lived 
rather  more  than  three  years  afterwards,  dying 
(m  May  12,  733. 

The  earliest  biographical  aeoount  of  Germanus 
Is  a  short  notice  in  fiadl's  Mmoiogy  under  May  12, 
on  which  day  he  was  commemorated.  The 
letters  of  pope  Gregory  IL  his  contemporary, 
contain  a  few  interesting  passages  relating  to 
him.  From  these  sources,  and  from  other  Uter 
writers,  a  memoir  of  the  patriarch  was  drawn 
up  by  Henschen  (B<^  Acta  83.  Mai.  iii.  155). 
Fabndus  {BAl,  Or.  zi  155)  gires  a  list  of  his 
works,  which  is  reprinted  with  annotations  by 
Migne,  and  placed  with  the  VUa  by  Henschen 
in  Tol.  zoriiL  of  the  Patrol.  Graeo. 

Besides  the  three  letters  already  mentioned, 
A  Letter  from  tke  Oreeke  to  the  Armenkms  m 
Defemseof  tke  Decrees  ef  the  Cotmoaof  Chaloedon 
is  attributed  with  plausibiUty  to  Germanus. 
The  Dneatiee  <m  Lawfui  Eetribution  described  by 
PhoUus  (ood.  233)  has  been  lost.  It  defended 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  from  those  who  imputed  to 
him  the  doctrines  of  Origen.  Eittory  of  the  Holy 
Ooemeih  and  of  the  Heresies  sinoe  the  Preaching  of 
the  Apostles.  [HERBBiOLOaiSTB.]  This  ts  not  to 
be  confounded  with  a  Treatiee  omthe  Bi»  General 
CouncHsj  edited  without  a  name  by  Justellns, 
Harduin,  and  Galland,  and  occasionally  attri* 
buted  to  Germanus.  Another  work  attributed 
by  Cardinal  Mai  to  Germanus,  according  to  the 
authority  of  a  rery  old  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  b 
a  Discourse  on  the  Limit  of  Life^  among  the 
questions  of  Photius  to  Amphilochus.  This  work 
sets  the  fathers  on  an  equality  with  the  Apostles, 
especially  Basil,  Gregory  the  Theologian,  and 
Athanasius.  The  mystical  treatise  on  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Liturgy  is  thought  to  be  more 
safely  attributed  to  Germanus  U.,  Patriarch  in 
the  13th  century.  But  there  k  no  reason  why 
the  SenwM  and  Hymns  on  the  Virgin,  the  iVv- 
sentationy  the  Worship  of  the  Ihte  Cross,  and 
others  usually  given  among  the  works  of 
Germanus  L,  should  not  be  his.       [W.  M.  S.] 

GEBMAKUS  (87>— July  7.  Martyr  under 
Trajan.  Seeing  a  martyr,  Astus,  smeared  with 
honey  and  stung  by  wasps,  Germanus  blessed 
him,  for  which  act  he  was  arrested  with  sii 
others,  and  executed.    (Has.  Menol.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GEBMANUB,  presbyter  of  Antioch.  [Gemi 
NUB  (1).] 

GEBMANUB  (88)— Not.  8.  Martvr  ai 
Caesarea  in  Cappadoda,  with  Theophiiva, 
Caesarios,  and  Vitalis,  in  the  Decian  pemein 
tion,  A.D.  250.  [Caesabiub  (4).]  (Mart.  Mom. 
Vet.,  Mart.  Adon.,  Usuard.,  WanaallH9rt. ;  Petriit 
de  Nirt.  m  Catalog,  lib.  z.  cap.  18.)      [G.  T.  S.] 

GEBMANUB  (89),  martyr  at  Gerona  with 
PaoUnus.  Justus,  and  Scicius,  during  Diocletian's 
persecution.    Germanus  and  PauUnus  are  said  te 
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bare  been  brothers,  and  first  cousins  of  Justus  and 
Scicins,  who  were  also  brothers.  They  all  were 
scnlptors  or  stone-cutters,  and  were  put  to 
death  by  Rnfinns,  the  deputy  of  Dacianus,  the 
praeses  of  Spain,  for  refusing  to  make  images  of 
heathen  gods.  On  the  taking  of  Gerona  by 
Charlemagne  their  bodies  were  found  in  the 
church  outside  the  walls  then  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  but  afterwards  to  St.  Felix,  and  were 
translated  to  the  cathedral.  Amaldus,  canon, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Gerona  from  about  A.D. 
1198  to  A.D.  1216,  remored  their  remains  to  a 
chapel  he  founded  in  their  honour.  The  only 
source  of  our  information  about  these  saints  is 
an  apocryphal  life,  said  to  hare  been  procured  at 
Rome  by  the  aboTe-mentioned  Amaldus.  This 
life  is  considered  by  the  BoUandist  editors  to  be 
the  work  of  some  forger,  who  imposed  upon  the 
simplicity  of  the  good  canon.  The  names  of 
Dacianus  and  Rnfinns  were  well-known,  and  the 
part  they  had  played  in  Diocletian's  persecution, 
and  the  fact  that  the  saints  in  question  were 
four  in  number,  suggested  to  the  composer  of 
the  legend  to  borrow  from  the  story  of  the 
'*  Quatuor  Coronati "  the  circumstances  of  their 
having  been  sculptors,  and  having  suffered 
martyrdom  for  refusing  to  make  images  of 
heathen  gods.  The  same  editors  doubted 
whether  they  should  include  these  Ada  in  the 
AA.  S&f  but  finally  decided  to  do  so,  and  leave 
them  to  the  reader's  judgment.  These  saints 
are  commemorated  on  June  8.  (Boll.  AA,  88, 
June,  ti.  58;  J.  T.  Salazar,  Mart  Btp,  UL 463; 
Etp,  8agr,  zliii.  272.)  (T.  D.] 

GEBMAKU8  (SO)— (Vt  23.  A  martyr  in 
Spain  with  Serrandus,  under  the  president 
Viator,  during  the  Diocletian  persecution.  6er- 
manus  was  buried  at  Emerita  (Merida)  near  St. 
Eulalia.     {Mart.  £om.    Vet,,  Adon.,  Usuard.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

GEBHAKU8  (81)— Nov.  13.  A  martyr  in 
Palestine  with  Antoninus  and  Zebinas,  A.D.  308. 
(Eusebins,  de  Mart  Pataett,  c  9 ;  Bas.  Men,  L 
196.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GEBMANUB  (88),  a  presbyter  of  Constan- 
tinople, one  of  Chrysostom's  most  faithful  ad- 
herents. He  was  one  of  the  deputation  who 
conveyed  to  the  council  of  the  Oak  the  reply  of 
Chrysostom  himself  and  that  of  the  assembled 
bishops.  (Pallad.  Dial.  pp.  13,  70.)  After  the 
conflagration  of  the  cathedral,  he  with  Cassian  the 
deacon,  as  custodians  of  the  treasury,  drew  up  an 
inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  church  Chrysostom 
had  been  accused  of  confiscating.  In  A.D.  405  he 
and  Cassian  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  to  pope 
Innocent  from  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Constanti- 
nople describing  the  violent  deposition  and  expul- 
sion of  Chrysostom  and  the  persecutions  to  which 
his  friends  were  still  exposed  (t&.  p.  27;  Soz. 
H.  E,  vui.  26 ;  Innoc  Pap.  Epp,  7,  10,  in  Pat. 
Lat.  XX.  501  note  r,  512;  Chrysostom's  first 
ep.  to  Innocent,  §  2,  in  Pat.  Gr.  lii.  531).  He 
was  a  very  intimate  friend  and  probably  a  rela- 
tion of  Cassian,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
travels  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  So  great  was 
their  attachment  to  one  another  that  Uiey  were 
said  to  have  one  soul  in  two  bodies.  Germanus's 
name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Conferences  of 
(.'assian.    (Joann.  Cassian.  CnXUA.  var.  loc  esp.  i. 
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1,  9,  where  see  notes  by  Gaxaens,  in  Pat.'  LaC 
zlii.  483, 493;  Ceiilier,  vm.  147,  Jbc) 

[E.  V.  and  I.  G.  S.] 

GEBB1AXXJ8  (88),  April  29,  presbyter; 
martyr  at  Alexandria.  (Wright,  Syrian  Mart. 
in  Jonm,  8ac  LU.  1866,  426.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GEBMANUS  (84X  deacon,  who  wHh  Mem- 
non,  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the 
priest  Epiphanius,  was  sent  by  the  ooundl  of 
Constantinople,  ▲.!>.  448,  to  convey  their  third 
citation  to  Eutyches  to  appear  before  the  ceon- 
dL    (Mansi,  vi.  496  n.)  [7.  D.] 

GEBMANUS  (86),  presbyter  and  archiman- 
drite of  Constantinople,  who  subscribed  by  the 
hand  of  the  deacon  Glycerins  the  depocitioa  of 
Eutyches,  at  the  council  of  Constantinople  in 
AJ>.  448  (Labbe,  iv.  232).  He  appears  abo 
among  the  orthodox  archimandrites,  who 
appealed  to  the  emperor  Marcian  aeunst  the 
Eutychians  in  A.D.  451.  |TaU8TU8  (28)!]  [C.G.] 

GEBMANUS  f 88),  brother  of  St.  Gibhiian, 
a  Scot,  one  of  Ute  many  Christian  teachers 
attracted  to  Rheims  by  the  fame  of  St.  Remigins, 
the  bishop.  Colgan  says  he  flourished  in  the 
vear509.  (Colgan,  i4cto  i9iSL  232  n.  •,  271,  c  1 ; 
Lanigan,  Eoci.  Hist.  Ir,  ii.  c.  16,  { 15 ;  Dempster, 
HiMt  Eod.  Oent.  8oat  I  301,  303.)         [J.  G.] 

GEBMANUS  (87),  nephew  of  the  emperor 
Justinian  I.,  and  addressed  as  '^vir  iUustrissi- 
mus  "  during  the  lifetime  of  Justinna  I.  by  pope 
Hormisdaa,  when  he  wrote  to  him  in  ▲.!>.  519,  and 
recommended  to  his  good  offices  three  papal 
legates,  the  bishops  Helias^  Thomas,  and  Nico- 
stratus  (Mansi,  Cone  viii.  473-4,  epp.  60,  61). 
But  he  appears  to  have  been  little  mixed  up  with 
the  church's  history.  [J.  G.} 


GEBMANUS  (Reeves,  St.  Adamnan,  137), 
teacher  of  St.  Columba.    [Gemmakub.]    [J.  G.] 

GEBMANUS  (88X  prior  of  Westminster.  He 
is  said,  in  the  legendary  history  of  Westminster, 
to  have  succeed^  Ordbriht,  the  first  abbat,  with 
the  title  of  prior,  in  the  year  616  (SporWy, 
MS.  HiH.  WeH.  Man.  AngL  L  266).  The  whole 
list  of  these  early  abbats  is  mere  &brioation. 


t} 


GEBMANUS  (89),  abbat  of  Graadivaire  or 
Munsterthal  in  Alsace,  and  martjrr,  in  the  7th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Treves,  where  his 
father  Optardus  was  of  senatorial  rank.  In  his 
youth  he  was  educated  by  Modoaldua,  bishop  of 
Treves  (cir.  625).  When  grown  up  he  dis- 
tributed his  property  to  the  poor  and  sought  out 
bishop  Amufphus,  then  living  as  a  hermit  in  the 
desert  of  Horenberg,  who  gave  him  the  tonsure 
and  sent  him  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Romaric, 
then  called  Castellum  and  afterwards  HcTreaberg 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountains.  After  residing 
here  for  a  time  he  went  in  company  with  a 
Burgnndian  named  Chuanes  to  the  monastery  of 
Luxovium  fLuxeuil)  in  the  Vosges  mountains, 
where  Waldebert  was  then  abbat.  Waldebert 
having  built  a  monastery  upon  an  estate  which 
he  named  Grandis  Vallis,  given  him  by  Gundonius 
dux  of  Alsace,  placed  Germanus  over  it.  After 
a  time  Gundonius  was  succeeded  in  his  bowmn 
by  Bonifacius  or  Cathions,  who  opproBaed  the 
monastery,  devastated  its  lands,  and  ill-used  the 
tenantry.    Germanus  remonstrated,  fiv  whkh 
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be  was  set  upon  by  the  tyrmff  mmnuden  and 
mmidend.    H«  was  oommemoratad  on  Feb.  21. 
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GBBMABU8»  abbat.    [GiBmABUB.] 

6ERBIEBIU8,  ST.,  Maj  16,  eighth  in 
tke  list  of  the  bishops  of  Toulouse,  succeeding 
Hcradianas,  and  fbllowed  by  MagnuUus,  early 
m  the  6th  century.  According  to  the  apocry- 
phal ActA,  purporting  to  be  oy  Pretiosus,  Ids 
cootcmponry  and  comrade,  he  was  bom  at 
Angottl^iDe,  or,  according  to  another  reading, 
Jdusalem.  Upon  the  conquest  of  Toulouse  by 
CWfis,  in  507  or  508,  and  consequent  establish- 
nent  of  Uie  orthodox  faith,  he  settled  in  that 
dtj,  and  was  ordained  subdeacon,  and  deacon, 
by  Gregory,  bishop  of  Saintes,  and  finally  conse- 
crated bishop  of  the  diocese  by  Tomoaldus,  with 
tbe  approbation  of  Clovis,  signified  by  an  iuTita- 
tioD  to  his  palace  and  gifts  to  the  church  of 
Toulouse.  Upon  his  dwth,  after  fifty  years 
pMsed  in  the  episcopate,  he  was  buried  at  Doz, 
wbert  n  monnstery  was  afterwards  built  and 
ealJed  by  his  name.  His  remains  were  said  to 
ksve  been  in  later  times  translated  to  the  church 
of  St.  James,  at  Murellum,  or  Muretum,  on  the 
Gsranae.  (BoU.  Acta  i8&  MaL  iiL  591 ;  QotL 
Onst.  ziiL  7>  [S.  A.  B.] 

6EBMINAT0B.    [Okrialii.] 

QlgRlf  IMIIIfl  a),  bishop  of  Cyxicus,  the 
neiropoHa  of  the  Hellespontine  proTinoe,  who 
vas  translaied  to  Sirmium  in  Pannonia  by  the 
napoor  Constantius,  ▲.!>.  356  (Athan.  H,  Arian, 
)07>  He  belonged  to  the  Arian  party,  and  was 
iW  joint  composer  with  Yalens,  Mark  of 
Lnthnsa,  and  George  of  Alexandria  of  the 
ikird  Simian  creed,  drawn  up  in  his  episcopal 
tty,  sometimes  called  the  ''dated  creed  "  because 
Is  beftding:  recites  the  consuls  for  the  year  and  the 
Isj  of  the  month.  May  22,  359,  which  proToked 
ht  mroaam  of  Athanasius  (de  Synod,  8).  At  the 
omoil  of  Ariminum,  in  the  same  year,  his  creed 
rM  produced  and  read,  but  was  indignantly 
ejected  bj  the  supporters  of  the  Nicene  £uth, 
rfao  deposed  Germinius  along  with  the  other 
eaders  of  the  Arians  and  aemi-Arians,  declaring 
bem  enemies  and  disturbers  of  the  church,  and 
rrote  a  letter  to  Constantius  telliuff  him  what 
htf  had  done.  (Socrates,  iT.  E.  ii.  37;  Sos. 
2:£.tT.  15;  LeQuien,  0.  aL749.)    [L.  D.] 

GERMLNIUS  (8).  The  eighteenth  sermon 
(SL  Gaodentins  bishop  of  Bresda,  according  to 
i«  ccmxnoti  reading,  Is  addressed  to  a  person 
f  this  mune,  and  this  is  the  reading  adopted 
r  CeHlier  (Auieun  aeures^  Tiii.  41).  Migne's 
ittioQ  (Patr.  Lat.  xx.  971)  prefers  ^e  reining 
rrmioias,  and  mentions  that  one  MS.  reads 
frrmiziivia.  Gaudentius  pnuses  him  as  a  person 
bo  waa  well  acquainted  both  with  profane 
kl  sacr^  learning.    The  subject  of  the  letter 

an  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
kward,  which  Germinius  had  requested  Gau- 
rikiLias  to  gire  him,  as  he  had  been  unable  to 
ad  any  aatisfactory  interpretation  of  it.  The 
r?cise  date  of  Gaudentius's  episcopate  is  un- 
•Ttam,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  extended  from 
3o«t  A.JX  386  to  A.O.  410.  [F.  D.] 

6ERMOCHUS,   ST.,  an  Irish  chief  who 


accompanied  St.  Breaca  fVol.  I.  pw  833)  to 
Cornwall  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  The 
parish  of  Germoe  is  next  to  Breage,  and  they 
are  united  parishes.  There  is  a  holy  well  in  the 
parish,  and  a  building  called  king  Germoe's 
throne,  which  may  haye  taken  the  place  of  an 
earlier  one.  William  of  Worcester  giyes  St. 
Qermoe's  day  as  June  24  (p.  107,  ed.  Nasmith). 

[C.  W.  B.] 
GEBOBOLDUa    [Gobaldus.] 

GEBOGH  succeeded  St.  Willibald  as  bishop 
of  Eichstidt  in  JlJ>.  786,  He  is  said  to  haye 
I  given  to  his  cathedral  a  golden  chalice  and  a 
jewelled  case  of  gold  for  keejung  the  Gospels  in. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  given  as  Feb.  2,  A.D. 
801.  Popp  however  (Aa/oiij^  dt$  Chrittemthtmm 
m  8ad  DeutschUmde,  225)  points  out  that  the 
dates  of  the  five  bishops  who  followed  St.  Willi- 
bald are  doubtful.  The  Liber  PoKtifoaiU  of 
Gundecar,  the  source  of  the  early  history  of  the 
diocese  of  Eichstidt,  states  their  epistepates 
lasted  one  hundred  years,  and  later  writers 
divided  this  period  into  five  nearly  equal  parts, 
assigning  one  to  each  bishop,  and  it  is  in  this 
way  the  date  of  A.D.  801  for  Geroch's  death  is 
arrived  at.  (Potthast,  BiM,  Sitppl,  p.  31 1 ;  Ports, 
Moimnenta  Germamas,  ix.  243,  256.)      [F.  D.] 

GEBOLDUS,  fortieth  bishop  of  Mentx,  suc- 
ceeding Richbertus  or  Rigobertus.  According  to 
a  quotation  in  the  OalL  Chrigt.  from  Merssaeus, 
he  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  capacity,  able  in  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  dvil  rather  than 
ecclesiastical,  of  distinguished  personal  appear- 
ance, undaunted  couraffe,  and  great  magnanimity, 
but  fonder  of  the  lite  of  courts  tlian  of  the 
services  of  the  church,  for  which  he  cared  little 
or  not  at  aU.  He  was  killed  in  battle  by  the 
Saxons  in  one  of  Carloman's  campaigns  (▲.!>• 
743),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gewilieb,  who 
avenged  his  father's  death  and  was  deposed  at 
the  second  council  of  Germany.  [Gbwiuxbib.] 
(8,  BonifacU  Vita,  lib.  i.  cap.  37 ;  Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  Ixxxix.  652;  Oatt.  OhriiL  v.  437.)  In  the 
OalUa  Chrittitma  ho  also  appears  among  the 
bishops  of  Worms  (v.  663>  [a  A.  B.] 

GEBONGIUB  (THEROircniB),  bishop  of 
Assido  (Medina  Sidonia,  or  Xerse  de  la  Fontera 
(^Eap.  8agr,  x.  15,  Cortes  y  Lopes,  Dice  Om)gr, 
Hitt,  da  la  Etpaiki  AnHgud),  from  about  ▲.D. 
690  onwards.  He  subscribed  the  acts  of  the 
sixteenth  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  693.  (Aguirre- 
Catalani,  iv.  333 ;  E$p.  8agr,  x.  60.)    [Rdiimus.] 

[M.  A,  W.] 

GEBONTIUS.    See  also  Gsbuhtius. 

GEBONTIUS  (1)  (Lbontius),  bishop  of 
Larissa  in  Syria  Secunda,  south  of  Apamea.  He 
was  one  of  the  fifteen  bishops  who  took  part  in 
the  synod  of  Neo-Caesarea,  c  A.D.  315,  held 
shortly  after  that  of  Ancyra,  and  attended  by 
nearly  the  same  persons.  Considerable  doubts 
have  been  cast  upon  the  real  date,  and  even  the 
exigence,  of  this  synod ;  however,  the  rvcord  in 
the  LibeUu8  Synoaicus  (Mansi,  ii.  551)  contains 
several  important  differences.  (Hefele,  Concilien' 
geacMchtef  i.  210;  Ceillier,  Bist,  de$  Auteura 
tacrAy  ii.  640 ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ,  ii.  917.) 
He  subscribed  also,  according  to  some  MSS.,  the 
canons   of  the    council    of  Nice  in   a.d.  32& 
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Othtr  MSS.  te«d  Ltostliii,  bot  Gami  (Seriet 
Spiac.  436)  prefers  tlit  former  reading.  (Mftnd 
H.  547,  6H  698.)  [J.  de  8.  and  F.  D.]  * 

GERONTIUS  (8),  bishop  of  Oome-Charran 
(Cliarra)  in  the  proyince  of  Phoenicia  Secunda, 
north«east  of  Damascus.  He  was  one  of  the 
bishops  who  attended  the  first  general  council  at 
Kicaea,  A.D.  325.  (Mansi,iL  694;  LeQoien,  Or. 
Chriat.  iL  849.)  [J.  de  &] 

GEBONTIUS  of  Barinm.    [Obrtasidb  (2).] 

GEB0NTIU8  (SI  bbhop  of  Baphanea  in 
Syria  Seconda,  south  of  Apamea.  His  namei 
appears  among  the  signatures  at  the  synod  of 
Philippopolis,  AJ>.  844,  where  his  see  is  written 
erroneously  **  Lamphania.**  (Ilansi,  liL  189 ;  Le 
Quien,  Or.  CKntL  iL  921.)  [J.  de  8.] 

GBB0NTIU8  (4).  Amongst  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  canons  of  the  Sardican  ooundl,  847, 
is  fouiM  **  Gerontiusa  Macedonia  de  Brebi,"  and 
^de  Breri,"  corrupt  readings  that,  In  all  pio- 
bability,  should  be  altered  to  Berrhoeft,  or  per- 
haps it  should  stand  Dobero.  Doberus  was  a 
town  in  Macedonia,  of  which  two  bishops  are 
mentioned.  (Mansi,  iiL  89, 41 ;  Le  Quien,  OHmt 
Chritt,  iu  71,  77 ;  Tillemont,  MOn.  EooLroL  yiL 
^St.  Athanase,"  note  50;  Gams,  Series  JBpito. 
429.)  (X.  D.] 

GEBONTIUS  (5X  bishop  of  Tomi,  or  Con- 
stantiana  (the  modem  KustendjiX  in  Scythia 
Minor,  present  at  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
381  (Mansi,  iu.  572) ;  in  the  law  of  Theodosins, 
issued  to  Auxonius,  proconsular  of  Asia,  he  is 
called  Terentins  bishop  of  Scythia.  (Le  Quien, 
Oriena  CkrisL  L  1213.)  [L.  D.] 


GEBONTIUS  (6),  bishop  of  CUudiopolis, 
the  metropolis  of  the  prorince  of  Honorias,  pre- 
sent at  the  synod  at  Uonstantinople  under  Nec- 
tarius,'  ▲.D.  394.  (Mansi,  iiL  852 ;  Le  Quien, 
0,  a  L  569.)  [L.  D.] 

GEBONTIUS  (7),  bishop  of  Nioomedia, 
metropolitan  of  Bithjmia,  **  a  dngular  specimen 
of  an  ecclesiastical  sdrenturer."  He  had  been 
a  deacon  at  Milan  during  the  episcopate  of  Am- 
brose, whose  graredispleasure  he  incurred  by  pub- 
lishing a  ridiculous  story  of  an  Empusa,  or  spectre 
with  asses'  legs  (^i^otf'iceAit),  by  which  he  asserted 
he  had  been  attacked  by  night.  Gerontius  set  at 
nought  Ambrose's  iigunction  to  remain  in  seclu- 
sion for  a  yea*  and  pass  his  time  in  penitence, 
aad  repaired  to  Constantinople,  where  his  skill  in 
medicine,  aided  by  a  plausible  address  and  popular 
manners,  gained  him  &Tour  with  persons  m  power 
at  the  imperial  court,  through  whose  instru- 
mentality he  obtained  the  metropolitan  see  of 
l^ioomedia.  He  was  consecrated  by  Helladius, 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  eiarch  of  Pontus,  for 
whose  son  Gerontios's  court  influence  had  pro- 
cured a  high  appointment  in  the  army.  Am- 
brose, on  hearing  of  Gerontius's  eloTation  to  the 
wrote  to  Neotarius,  the  bishop  of 
dtmanding  his  deposition.  The 
r«r,  had  speedily  managed  to 
ao  oempmely  irfth  the  people 
of  Ambrose's 
which 
to  resist, 
with 
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power,  speedily  emi^md  it  to  rid  the  ohunhef 
so  great  a  scandaL  Gerontius  was  deposed,  sad 
Pansophius,  formerly  tutor  to  the  empras 
Eudoxia,  was  consecrated  in  his  room.  The  loss 
of  their  fiiTourite  bishop  gare  great  umbrage  to 
the  Nioomedians.  They  rose  in  open  seditioB, 
and  extolled  both  in  public  and  prirate  the 
excellences  of  Gerontius,  and  the  benefits  both 
rich  and  poor  had  derired  fnm  his  medical  ikilL 
Both  at  incomedia  and  also  at  Constantinople, 
to  which  they  sent  deputations,  the  people 
paraded  the  streets  singing  litanies,  as  m  the 
time  of  some  great  public  cmmity.  CkrysosfeoBB 
stood  firm,  ud  compelled  Gerontius  to  retire. 
The  Nioomedians  parted  from  him  with  great 
reluctance,  and  shewed  the  utmost  aTenion  to 
his  pious  and  gentle  successor.  The  deposition 
of  Gerontius  was  one  of  the  charges  bnmf  kt 
against  Girysostom  at  the  council  of  the  Osk 
^x.  ff,  E,  tUL  6 ;  Photius,  CbdL  59,  p.  60;  U 
Quien,  0.  C.  L  588.)  \JL  V.] 

GEBONTIUS  (8),  a  Macedonian  Ushop.  Two 
letters  of  pope  Imiooent  L  are  addreassd  to  hhn. 
The  first  names  twenty-two  other  bishops  along 
with  him,  is  dated  Dec  13^  A.D.  414^  and  is  in 
reply  to  letters  sent  by  the  bishops  to  the  pope 
by  the  archdeacon  Vitalis.  The  auestiooM  it 
chiefly  deals  with  are  whether  the  clergy  might 
marry  widows ;  whether  if  a  man  whoee  wife  had 
died  before  he  had  been  btfttxed  had  married 
again,  he  should  be  considered  to  hare  married 
twice ;  and  how  those  ordained  by  heretics,  sad 
e^Mcially  by  Bonoous,  were  to  be  treated  ?  The 
second  is  addreassd  to  him  with  six  others 
**eptscopis  per  Maoedcniam  aonstitutis,''  snd 
relates  to  the  case  of  Bubalius  and  Taariawu, 
who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Macedonian 
bishop*.  {&  ImooefUa  Epik.  15  and  18,  m 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xx.  526, 557 ;  CellUer,  Bittcire 
dee  A^.  aaor,  tU.  574.)  [BOHOtDB.]  Gerontius 
is  one  of  the  ten  orthodox  bishops  of  Maosdooia 
to  whom,  with  Anysius,  a  letter  of  Chrysostom 
isaddreesed.  (Chm.  J^Mi.  163,  in  Migne,  Patr* 
Grace  IiL  706.)    [Airrsiin.]  (T.D.] 

GEBONTIUS  (9),  bishop  of  CUudiopolis  in 
Isauria,  on  the  Calyoidnus.  He  was  uieient  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  council  of  Eptnesus,  A-a 
431,  and  signed  the  protest  against  the  com- 
mencement of  its  deliberations  in  the  absence 
of  John  of  AnUooh.  (Mansi,  it.  1370;  U 
Quien,  Or,  ChrieL  iL  1027.)  [J.  de  &] 

GEBONTIUS  00),  bishop  of  BasUinc^olis  in 
Bithynia,  preeent  at  the  synod  held  at  Censtan- 
tinople  by  Flavian,  AJ>.  448  (Manai,  tL  757), 
and  also  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  ajk  451 ; 
he  is  probably  the  bishop  referred  to  by  Anasta- 
sius  of  Nicaea  at  the  13th  eession  as  having  been 
consecrated  by  his  predecessor  at  Nicaea,  aad  so 
cUimed  as  his  suB^agan.  (Manai,  nL  2105 ;  Le 
Quien,  0.  C.  L  625.)  [L  D.] 

GEBONTIUS  aiX  bishop  of  SeleudaPierti 
in  Syria,  present  at  the  Epbesine  Latrodeimm, 
A.i>.  449,  and  two  years  Liter  at  the  covncil 
of  Chalcedon.  He  also  signed  the  synodical 
epistle  of  his  prorince  addressed  to  the  emperor 
Leo,  A.D.  458,  referring  to  the  murder  of  Proterius 
at  Antioch,  and  also  Uie  encyclical  of  Geaaadius 
against  the  simoniacs.  (Mansi,  tL  914;  PktroL 
£.  IxxzT.  1620;  U  Quien,  Or.  CMeL  iL  779.) 
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OEBOKnUS  qxy,  bifbop  of  ArcadiopoUi, 
i  town  anknown  in  the  proriiioe  of  Alia;  at 
tb«  uxth,  Miiioii  of  th«  oonncil  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  461,  hk  name  was  tnbscribed  in  his  abeence 
U>  the  definitMQ  of  the  faith  by  Hesperina  of 
PStaae  at  the  instance  of  Stephen  of  Epheeoa. 
[lfana,Tu.l68;  Le  Quien,  Otmim  CSIriii.  L  711.) 

(TLDO 

GEBONTIUS  (ISX  biibop  of  Milan,  pro- 
baUj  c;  AJD.  465.  He  encoeeded  Enaebint,  and 
ns  followed  bj  Benignai,  bat  the  dates  are  not 
preciari  J  ascertained,  Gerontins  being  placed  b j 
iiiercBt  sntkoritiee  at  ▼ariona  periods  between 
Ljx  463  and  479.  (aghelli,  ItaL  aaar.  It.  78 ; 
CappeUaIti,  U  CkuaetT  Italia,  zL  110.) 

[R.  S.  O.] 

OEBOKTIXJS,  bishop  of  Gamerinnm  (Came- 
riao>     [HmtUJmui.]  [R.  S.  G.] 

6EB0:NT1UB  (14),  bishop  of  Fidenae,  pre- 
sent at  the  third  Roman  sjnod  under  pope 
Sjmmachna,  Oct.  501,  according  to  the  reckon- 
iag  of  Dahu  {Die  £8mgt  der  Qermnmen,  ill.  209), 
vho  aecepts  with  a  slight  alteration  the  arrange- 
BeAtofHeiela,|220.    (liansi,  viU.  252.) 

[A.  H.  6.  A.] 

GEBOKTIUS  (15),  bishop  of  Cerria  (Fico- 
elasis),  near  BsTeana,  martyred  c.  501.  \Acia 
Same*.  BolL  9  Mai.  iL  461.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

OEBONTIUB  of  Bologna.  [OzRiLBDin  (1).] 

OEBOKTIUS  (16),  a  bishop  to  whom  En- 
Dndina  btahop  of  Paria,  from  A.D.  511  to  A.D. 
53L,  addreseci  a  poem  (Ennod.  Carm.  lib.  ii. 
&5,  in  Migne,  Pktr.  Lat.  hdiL  350).  In  it  he 
pTBtses  Gerontins,  saying  that  his  predecessor  had 
Ko  reason  to  fear  death  when  he  knew  he  would 
iuTe  such  a  sacoessor.  [F.  D.] 

GBBONTTUS  (17),  a  presbyter  liTing  as  a 
R>litar7,  whom  in  405  Chrysostom  preyailed 
apott  to  undertake  missionary  work  among  the 
fagaa  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia.  He  was  anxious 
to  rwt  Chrysostom  at  Oucusus  on  the  way  to 
the  soem*  of  his  labours ;  but  Chrysostom  advised 
kirn  to  proceed  straight  to  Phoenicia  as  he  had 
lireadj  lost  time  by  illness,  and  he  might  be 
detained  by  winter  which  was  approaching.  It 
tf  erident  that  Gerontins  was  relinquishing  his 
[lie  of  solitary  contemplation  with  a  reluctance 
rhich  Chrysostom  endeavoured  to  orercome  by 
eaLargini;  upon  the  greater  glory  and  higher 
revaxd  of  the  active  exertions  for  the  souls  of 
rthcTs  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  Con- 
(Untins,  he  informed  him,  had  orders  to  supply 
biin  with  necessary  funds  for  building,  and  the 
relief  of  those  in  want,  and  he  urged  instant 
lespaich.     (Chrysost.  EJpitL  53,  54.)      [£.  V.] 

GEBONTIUS  (18),  priest  of  Constantinople, 
lepooed  in  company  with  Celopodins  (q.  t.),  as  a 
Ltttyehian  heretic,  by  the  archbishop  Anatolins 
IS  M^iK  461  (Labbe,  iv.  522  d).  Some  one  of 
t^  san»e  name  appears  among  the  Entychians, 
beaded  by  Charosua,  who,  claiming  to  be  archi- 
undriics,  appealed  to  the  emperor  Mardan  in 
tke  same  year  asking  fbr  a  general  oonncil 
[Ubbe,  iT.  524>  The  orthodox  archimandrites 
kowerer  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon  did  not 
rwopiise  this  Gerontins  whether  as  archiman- 
Irite  or  mm  anything  else,  stating  T*p6¥Ttw  ohn 
CLabba,  It.  518.)  [C.  G.] 
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GEBONTIUS  (19X  bearer  of  two  kttars 
from  Julian  bishop  of  Cos  to  pope  Leo  (Leo. 
Mag.  Epp.  140,  1295;  141, 1296,  Migne)  hi  the 
end  of  AJ^  454,  or  the  beginning  of  455; 
also  carried  letters  from  Leo  the  pope  in 
September  457  to  the  emperor  Leo  (Ep.  148  of 
Ep.  158,  1328)  and  at  the  same  time  to  Julian 
and  to  Aetlus,  presbyter  of  Constantinople  {Epp. 
152,  153;  1314, 1315>  [C  G.] 

GEBONTIUS  M\  archimandrite,  to  whom 
'fheodoret  wrote,  thanking  him  for  his  letters 
which  expressed  the  piety  of  his  soul,  and  his 
active  services  on  his  behalf,  and  asking  for  his 
prayers.    (Theodoret,  Eput.  50.)  [E.  V.] 

GEBONTIUS  9l\  archimandrite  of  Pales-, 
tine  towards  the  middle  of  the  5th  oentury,  suc- 
cessor of  Melanin  in  the  government  of  her  con- 
vent at  Jeruaalem,  which  he  held  for  45  years. 
He  was  a  resolute  Eutychian,  and  attached  him- 
self to  Theodoains  the  ii^ruding  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  refusing  to  communicate  with- 
Juvenal  the  legitimate  prelate.  He  was  sent 
by  Theodosius,  together  with  Elpidins  another 
tfchimandrite,  to  Eutbymius  the  celebrated 
solitary,  to  invite  him  to  a  conference  with  the 
view  of  settling  their  doctrinal  differences.  This 
invitation  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  aged 
anchoret,  whose  words  convinced  Elpidins  of 
his  errors,  but  failed  to  have  any  effect  on 
Gerontins  (CyrilL  Scythop.  ViL  8,  Euikym. 
§§  74,  76).  He  was  equally  deaf  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  empress  Eudocia,  who,  after  an 
interview  with  Eutbymius,  had  renounced  the 
doctrines  of  Eutyches,  and  by  her  conversion 
had  led  many  to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith  (i^mI. 
86).  When  the  rest  of  the  schismatic  monks 
(aposchistae)  had  been  prevailed  upon  by 
Martyrius,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  epi- 
scopal throne,  ▲.D.  478,  to  return  to  the  unitv  of 
the  church,  Gerontins  and  Romanus  of  Thekoa 
alone  remained  obstinate.  For  this  they  were 
expelled  from  their  monasteries,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  their  days  as  homeless  wanderers 
in  great  misery  {jbid.  124).  [E.  V.] 

GEBONTIUS  (M),  a  turbulent  Eutychian 
monk,  whom  the  schismatic  party  at  Jerusalem 
elected  as  their  president  {jkfx^'^^p^'^*)  *fter 
the  flight  of  Theod6sius  the  intruding  bishop  of 
that  see,  c.  476,  who  is  stated  to  have  been 
guilty  of  as  many  acts  of  violence  and  homicide 
as  Theodosius  himself  (Cyrill.  Scythop.  Vit,  & 
Euthytn,  §  113).  He  seems  to  be  different  from 
Gerontins,  St.  Melania's  successor.  (Cf.  Tillemont, 
Mdm.  Eod.  vol.  xvL ;  Acaoe  de  C.  P.  n.  ix.) 

[E.V.] 

GEBONTIUS  (18)  (Gbsaiht),  son  of  Erbin, 
and  king  of  Damnonia,  killed  A.D.  508  (or  530) 
at  the  iMttle  of  Llongborth,  perhaps  near  Lyme 
Regis,  fighting  against  Cerdic  (Lappenberg, 
L  108,  transL ;  Nash,  TaHesm,  328 ;  Rees,  Welah 
8amt8, 113, 169, 232.)  He  was  perhaps  called  a 
saint  from  his  being  killed  in  battle  against  the 
pagan  Saxons.  Hi;)  pedigree  i8  given  under  COM- 
iTANTiNns,  St.,  Vol.  1. 660.  The  celebrated  elegy 
on  him  is  attributed  to  Uywarch  H^  and  he  is 
the  hero  of  the  second  Mabinogi,  which  Tennyson 
has  foUowed  in  his  IdylL  [C.  W.  B.] 

GEBONTIUS  (M)  (GsBAnrr),  king  of  Com* 
wallf  died  A.i>.  596  at  Din-gerein,  ^e  round 
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fort  ezisiiDg  in  the  parish  of  St.  Gtrrans,  near 
St.  Just  in  Boseland,  east  of  Falmouth  Harbour. 
(Leland,  and  Earle's  Sa»m  Ckroniak,  290.)  In 
the  life  of  St.  Teilo  it  is  said  that  the  saint  on  his 
waj  from  Wales  to  Brittany,  at  the  time  of  the 
yellow  death,  yisited  king  Qerennins  and  pro- 
mised to  come  back  to  him  before  his  death, 
which  was  seven  years  and  seren  months  after- 
wards. iLiber  Landaomtk^  102,  107.)  The 
king  was  probably  canonised  by  the  popular 
Toice.  The  feast  day  of  this  parish  was  on  Aug. 
10,  and  is  now  on  the  second  Sunday  in  August. 
(Whitaker,  CatMbral  of  OomwaU,  L  202,  293, 
803 ;  U.  17.)  [C.  W.  B.] 

OEBONTIU8  (8^  the  accuser  of  Lampetius. 
(Photius,  OocL  52.)    [XuOHins.]  [G.  S.] 

GEBONTIIJB  (M),  abbas,  presiding  over 
the  monastery  of  St.  Euthymius  in  P^estine, 
who  related  to  John  Hoschus  the  following 
story.  One  day  he  was  ascending  the  mountains 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  company 
with  two  other  anchorets,  when  they  obserred 
at  a  distance  another  anchoret  walkine  on  the 
shore.  They  saw  some  Saracens  pass  him,  one 
of  whom  presently  turned  back  and  decapitated 
him.  As  Gerontius  and  his  companions  were 
deploring  the  dead,  they  suddenly  beheld  a  bird 
swoop  down  from  the  sky,  carry  the  Saracen  up 
in  the  air,  let  him  drop,  and  kill  him.  (Joann. 
Mosch.  PraL  Sjpirit,  cap.  21,  in  Pat.  Lat.  IzxiT. 
129.)  [C.  H.] 

OEBBIG,  Welsh  saint.    [Qibbio.] 

OEHTBUDIS  (1),  ST.,  first  abbess  of 
Kiyelle  in  Brabant^  daughter  of  Pippin  of 
Landen,  the  first  of  the  three  Pippins,  mayor  of 
the  palace  under  Clothaire  11.,  Daffobert  I.,  and 
Sigebert  IL  Landen,  the  home  of  the  Dunily 
and  the  birthplace  of  Gertrude,  was  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  Tongres  and  some  forty 
miles  nortb-east  of  Nirelle.  Pippin  and  Idu- 
berga  or  Itta  his  wife,  who  were  afterwards 
honoured  as  saints,  had  three  children :  Grimoald 
who  succeeded  his  father ;  St.  Begga,  mother  of 
Pippin  of  Heristal  and  foundress  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Anden,  and  Gertrude,  the  youngest. 
Gertrude  shewed  her  Tocation  to  a  religious 
and  celibate  life  at  a  very-  early  age,  by  her 
refusal,  more  decided  than  courteous,  of  an 
offer  of  marriage  made  to  her  by  Dagobert  L  on 
behalf  of  a  young  nobleman  then  present.  This 
roust  bare  happened  in  625.  On  the  death  of 
Pippin  in  639  Itta,  by  the  advice  of  the  bishop 
St.  Amandus,  built  a  large  double  monastery  at 
Niriula  (Niyelle)  on  luid  belonging  to  her- 
self and  Gertrude.  She  made  her  daughter 
abbess,  and  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  as 
a  nun  under  her  rule,  helping  her  with  advice 
and  sympathy.  It  was  Gertrude's  great  delight 
to  receive  pilgrims  and  religious  travellers,  and 
entertain  them  hospitably ;  she  often  procured 
relics  or  sacred  books  by  their  means  fVom  Rome 
or  elsewhere,  or  got  them  to  teach  her  and  her 
nuns  hymns  or  portions  of  Scripture,  of  which 
she  was  so  fond  that  she  is  said  to  have  learnt 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bible  by  heart  in  the 
course  of  her  life.  With  the  assistance  of  her 
mother,  she  gave  an  estate  at  Fosse  or  Mors  les 
Fosses  to  the  Irish  monks,  SS.  Foillan  and 
Ultan,  that  they  might  build  a  monastery  there. 
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to  be  a  perpetual  place  of  reocptioo  tor 
and  travellers  journeying  that  way;  she  8»^^ 
them  all  that  was  needful  for  thie  woriL,  mmI 
when  it  was  finished  Ultan  took  the  £oveniiDent 
of  it,  and  Foillan  returned  to  NtveUe  to  teada 
psalmody  to  the  nuns,  and  be  useful  to  Oertrode 
in  many  ways.  Twelve  years  after  the  daaih  of 
Pippin,  and  five  from  the  time  that  Gertrod* 
became  abbess,  Iduberga  died^ 

Gertrude  then  chose  a  few  of  the  beat  qoali* 
fied  of  her  monks  and  nuns  to  help  her  in 
managing  the  afiairs  of  the  community.  Newr- 
theless  she  soon  found  herself  overbardsoed  hj 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  her  offioe. 
She  was  about  the  age  of  thirty  when  ak* 
resigned  her  post  to  her  niece  Wnxfietrode,  who 
was  twenty,  and  had  been  brought  up  froa 
childhood  under  the  care  of  her  saintly  aunt  wad 
grandmother.  She  lived  three  years  in  increased 
asceticism  and  constant  devotion,  and  died  at  th« 
age  of  thirty-three,  about  659  or  664 ;  Barooina 
and  Henschenius  give  the  earlier  date,  MabiUoQ 
the  later.  She  is  one  of  eleven  holy  wonea 
named  Gertrudis  venerated  by  the  Benedictine* 
as  belonging  to  their  order,  four  of  whom  lived 
in  the  7th  century,  and  one  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne.  Sbe  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  during  her  life  as  a  pervon  of  super- 
natural holiness,  and  to  have  been  worshipped 
as  a  saint .  very  soon  after  her  death ;  a 
church  was  dedicated  in  her  name  in  the  next 
generation  bv  Agnes,  third  abbess  of  NiveUe, 
whom  she  had  brought  up  with  St.  Wulfetmda. 
All  biographies  of  this  saint  are  based  on  one  by 
a  contemporvy  monk,  who  had  some  of  the  fiscta 
^m  herself,  and  the  others  from  eye-witnasses. 
It  is  given  in  fuU  by  HabiUon  (^AA.S8,  0.&B. 
saec  U.  464),  part  of  it  is  in  Bouquet  (iii  517, 
De  Lagcberto),  She  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
B.  Peppin,  the  duke  (Bouquet,  u.  603 ;  AA.  8S, 
Bolland.  Feb.  Ui.  260 ;  Duchesne,  SorwL  L  594). 
The  accounts  of  her  endowment  of  the  Iri^ 
monks  and  of  her  death  are  given  at  oonnderable 
length  in  the  life  of  St.  Ultan  (A A.  8&  BolL  May 
L  118).  She  is  also  incidentally  mentioned  in 
most  of  the  biographies  and  chroniclas  of  her 
time  collected  by  Bouquet,  and  generally  with 
some  epithet  indicating  her  reputation  for 
sanctity.  Her  name  is  in  the  martyrology  of 
Bede,  and  in  the  metriod  one  attributed  to  him, 
and  in  the  modem  Roman  Martyrology,  on  the 
17th  of  March.  She  appears  alM  in  the 
martyrology  of  Usuard,  and  in  the  Additamanta 
to  that  of  Ado. 

She  is  patron  saint  of  travellers,  pilgrima,  cata, 
of  several  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  against 
fever  and  against  damage  by  rata  tad  mice, 
especially  the  out  of  door  sorts.  She  is  repre- 
sented with  rats  and  mice  at  her  feet,  or  nxnning 
up  her  pastoral  staff,  or  on  her  dress. 

[A.  R  C  IX] 

GEBTBUDIS  (S),  ST.,  abbess  of  Hamay. 
Her  parentage  is  not  recorded.  By  her  husband 
Rigomar  she  became  the  mother  of  Ocrberta, 
and  perhaps  also  of  Sigfrid.  When  a  widow, 
Gertrude  built  the  abbey  of  Hamay  on  the 
Scarp,  very  near  that  of  Marchiennes,  fonndcd 
by  iUctrude,  the  wife  of  her  grandson  Adalbald. 
She  adopted  her  great-granddaughter  Enaebia, 
daughter  of  Adalbald,  and  made  her  her  heiress 
and  successor.  St.  Gertrude  died  about  A-iv 
649  or  055,  and  was  honoured  Dec.  6.    The  chief 
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jokliority  for  her  is  the  Life  of  St.  Rictrude 
CMabUlon,  Adm  88.  O.&B,  smc  u.984,  ed.  1669; 
BoU.  Acta  88, 12  Mai.  iiL  pp.  87  c,  101  U  ^^  b). 

[A.  B.  C.  D.] 
OESTBUDIS  (SX  virgin  and  martTr  of 
Valdoletom  (Vauzdiaallet)  in  the  country  after- 
wards called  Lorraine.  Her  feast  immediately 
followed  Asoension  Day.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  A  heathen  prince  of  Brabant,  and  embraced 
Christianity  withoot  her  fathor's  knowledge. 
Ho  wished  to  marry  her  to  another  pagan  prinoe, 
bvt  she  refused,  haying  determined  upon  a  celi- 
bate life.  She  fled  into  the  wilderness,  but  was 
followed  and  murdered  by  her  brothers  at  BeWaL 
She  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  niece  of  Gertrude, 
abbess  of  NiTelle  (No.  1),  and  if  so,  she  belongs 
(o  the  7th  century;  but  there  is  not  much 
reliance  to  be  placed  upon  her  Life.  (Act'i  88, 
BoU.  Mai.  Tit  515.)  [G.  T.  a] 

6ERTBUDIS  (4),  ST.  (Cebetbudb,  Cb- 

BBORUDE,    GeBEBTBUDR,    QeBETRUDR,    TeCTA, 

TettaX  third  abbess  of  the  double  monastery 
of  Uabend,  afterwards  Remiremont,  in  the  7th 
oentury,  succeeding  Gegoberga.  [GfiOOBEBQA.] 
In  Mabillon's  (fbtervaiioneM  praeviae  to  the  Life  of 
St.  Gertrude  of  Nivelle  (Acta  88,  0,8,B.  saec  u. 
462,  ed.  1669),  the  Gertrude  of  this  article  is 
called  first  abbess  of  Habeod ;  but  she  was  in 
fact  third  abbess,  as  appears  from  the  Life  of  St. 
Amatus  (Mab.  ut  supra,  129,  133^  that  of  St. 
Romaric  (p.  415  et  seq.),  and  that  of  St.  Adel- 
phins  (p.  602  et  seq.).  She  succeeded  St. 
Ccdlia,  otherwise  Clara  or  Gegoberga,  and  was 
followed  by  St.  Perpetua,  according  to  Mabillon's 
(^>€eroaiione8 pramiae  to  the  Lives  of  St.  Romaric 
and  St.  Adelphius.  It  is  recorded  of  this  abbess 
that  she  went  out  with  candles,  crosses,  and 
muatc,  at  the  head  of  a  procession  to  meet  the 
funeral  of  St.  Adelphius,  the  third  and  contem- 
porary abbat  of  the  male  side  of  the  community, 
who  had  died  at  Luzeuil,  but  was  brought  back 
to  be  buried  at  Habend.  [A.  B.  C.  D.] 

GEBTBUDIS  (5),  ST.,  nun  at  Blangy  in 
Artois,  eldest  of  five  daughters  of  Sigfrid  son 
of  Rigomar.  Her  mother  was  St.  Bertlu4  found- 
reee  and  first  abbess  of  Blangy.  About  ▲.D.  682, 
Rnodgarius,  a  great  man  of  the  court,  tried  to 
insist  on  Gertrude's  marrying  him  although  she 
had  taken  the  yeil,  and  he  refused  to  leaye  the 
monastery  without  seeing  her.  St.  Bertha  haying 
allowed  him  to  see  her  as  she  stood  at  the  altar 
singing  with  the  other  nuns  and  dressed  like 
thom,  told  him  that  if  he  dared  to  carry  off  the 
bride  of  Christ  he  might  do  so.  Rnodgarius  did 
not  dare.  Tho  authority  for  this  story  is  a  Life 
of  St.  Bertha  written  in  the  11th  century,  giyen 
at  length  in  Boll.  Acta  88,  4  Jul.  u.  52,  the  bulk 
of  it  being,  as  observed  by  Bouquet  {RecueUy  iii. 
621)  and  Duchesne  (Script,  Franc,  i.  665X  silly 
and  fabulous.  [A.  B.  C.  D.] 

GERTRUDIS  («),  ST.,  of  Neustadt.  There 
is  a  legend  that  Gertrude,  alleged  to  have  been 
a  sister  of  Charlemagne,  fled  from  his  court  to 
become  a  nun,  and  founded  a  church  at  Neustadt 
and  a  monastery  at  Carleburg,  both  near  Wnrtz- 
burg  in  Franconia.  The  Bollandists,  as  Mabillon 
obsenres,  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  discover 
anything  about  this  saint,  but  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Charlemagne  had  no  sister  Gertrude, 
ta-i  that  all  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  saint 
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whose  doak  was  kept  in  veneration  at  Neustadt, 
are  hopelessly  lost,  the  monastery  having  been 
sacked  by  the  mob  in  1525,  and  the  books  and 
documents  destroyed.  (Mabillon,  Acta  88  0,8,B, 
saec.  iii.  pars  L  718,  ed.  1672,  Life  of  St.  Burohard 
of  Wurtsburg  and  introduction  to  Life  of  St. 
Gertrude  of  Nivelle;  Boll.  Acta  88.  17  Mart, 
ii.  601,  notes  to  St.  Gertrude  of  Nivelle.) 

[A.  B.  a  D.] 
OEBULPHUS— Sept.  21.  Murdered  about 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  at  Trundnium 
(Dronghesse)  in  Flanders,  when  returning  from 
a  con&mation  held  by  £lisaeus  bishop  of  Noyon. 
His  life  was  written  in  the  10th  oentury  by  a 
Belgian  monk,  who  inveighs  against  his  father 
because  he  left  unfulfilled  his  son's  bequests  to  the 
church.  Gerulphus  was  buried  by  his  &ther  at 
his  birthplace,  a  village  called  Merendra,  whence, 
on  Oct.  8,  915,  his  relics  were  translated  with 
great  pomp  to  Dronghesse.  In  1030  all  the 
relics  in  Flanders  were  gathered  to  Ondenarde, 
in  Western  Flanders,  and  borne  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, to  secure  peace,  when  his  body,  as  being 
that  of  a  Flemish  martyr,  took  the  first  place. 
(Mokni,  Nat.  88,  Belg, ;  Acta  88,  Boll.  Sept.  vi. 
250-270.)  [G.  T.  8.] 

GEBUNTIUS  (1).  Among  the  works  attri- 
buted to  St.  Jerome  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
daughters  of  Geruntius.  Their  father  had  in- 
serted in  his  will  a  clause  disinheriting  them  on 
account  of  their  devoting  themselves  to  chastity, 
and  their  love  of  religion,  and  the  letter  is  an 
answer  to  their  inquiries  as  to  what  they  should 
do.  The  writer  advises  them  not  to  appeal  to 
the  secular  judge,  and  exhorts  them,  if  they  have 
offended  Geruntius  for  Christ's  sake,  to  persevere 
in  offending  him.  For  if  Christ  is  the  cause  of 
offence,  the  disinheriting  clause  of  their  impious 
father's  will  is  a  reason  for  joy  and  not  for  grief. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  author  of  this  letter 
was  the  presbyter  Eutropius,  who  is  stated  by 
Gennadius  (de  8criptoribu8  EoclesiasticiBf  c.  49, 
in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Iviii  1087),  to  have 
written  two  letters  to  two  sisters  who  liad  been 
disinherited  by  their  parents  for  their  devotion 
to  religion,  in  which  he  supported  his  position 
not  only  by  arguments  but  by  numerous  quota- 
tions from  Scripture,  a  description  which  agrees 
with  the  letter  ascribed  to  St.  Jerome.  This 
letter  was  written  about  ▲.D.  400,  as  it  speaks 
of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola's  retirement  from  the 
world,  which  took  place  about  ▲.D.  395,  as  a 
recent  event  (S.  Hieronymi  Opera,  zi.  Ep,  2,  in 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  zxz.  45;  Ceillier,  Auteurg 
sacrA,  vii.  647).  |T.  D.] 

GERUNTIUS  (8),  a  presbyter  of  the  Cap- 
padocian  Caesarea,  to  whom  Firmus  his  bishop 
wrote,  expressing  his  regret  that  he  should  have 
been  detained  so  long  from  his  duties,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Easter  Festival,  by  sickness, 
and  gently  reminding  him  that  now  that  his 
indisposition  had  yielded,  and  only  delicacy  of 
health  remained,  he  should  return  sa  soon  as  he 
could.  Firmus  thanks  him  for  his  Easter  gifts 
to  his  table,  two  brace  of  partridges,  half  a  home- 
fed  pig,  as  big  as  a  wild  boar,  and  an  amphora  of 
wine,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  young  colts.  (Firmus, 
Epist,  10.)  p.  v.] 

GEBUNTIUS  (8),  abbat,  with  another 
named  Chalcedonius,  over    the    twin    abbeys, 
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VWiMV  and  Cafiel,  of  the  monafttry  femided  by 
Gudodomf.  They  appear  to  hare  been  the  fint 
abbatii  but  it  b  not  aaid  to  which  of  the  honeea 
they  retpectiTely  belonged  (Ceillier,  i  238). 
Caieiodonii  giTei  hie  abbats  ezceUent  adrioe  for 
the  higher  training  of  their  monki.  He  bids 
them  especially  to  exercise  hospitality,  to  sno- 
conr  the  poor,  to  Instmct  the  country  people  in 
good  manners,  and  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  to 
study  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  commentaries 
of  the  doctors,  the  tiyes  of  the  fathers,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  saints;  to  mortify  their  passions,  and 
to  belicTe  all  that  they  ought.  (Cassiod.  Intt 
/>».  XO.  cap.  82,  in  Patr.  Lat.  Izx.  1147.) 

[an.] 

GEBUNTIUS  (4),  kingof  Damnonia,  to  whom 
Aldhelm,  abbat  of  Malmesbury,  wrote,  AJ).  705, 
at  the  request  of  a  synod,  respecting  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter,  and  the  mode  of  making  the 
tonsure.  The  letter  was  addressed,  **  Domino 
gloriosissimo,  oeddentalis  resni  sceptra  guber- 
naati,  Oeruntio  Regi,  simiuque  cunctis  Dei 
sacerdotibos  per  Domnoniam  couTersantibus " 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  UL  268:  see  abore,  r. 
Aldhblm,  I.  78,  and  Malmesbury's  Oetta  Fonti' 
fcwiiy  T.  §  215,  p.  361X  and  it  had  the  desired 
effect.  Gerontius  reigned  at  least  till  A.i>.  710, 
for  in  that  year  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  **  Ine 
and  Nun,  his  kinsman,  fought  against  Gerente, 
king  of  the  Welsh."  That  the  Celtic  chronicles 
presenred  no  account  of  this  important  chief  of 
the  West  Britons,  under  whom  the  schism  was 
healed,  prores  the  truth  of  Nennius's  words, 
^I  have  endeavoured  to  write  some  extracts 
which  the  broken  spirit  (hebetude)  of  the  British 
nation  had  cast  away,  for  the  teachers  of  that 
island,  Britain,  have  had  no  knowledge,  nor 
have  they  set  down  any  memorial  in  books." 
They  had  no  heart  to  chronicle  the  misfortunes 
of  their  nation.  (See  Haigh  in  Yorkshire 
Ar^aeol,  Journal^  1877,  It.  446.)  Ine's  humane 
laws,  about  A.D.  690,  shew  that  the  English  had 
been  conciliating  their  Celtic  subjects.  Perhaps 
Glastonbury,  which  was  taken  before  658,  was 
the  first  Christian  church  that  the  conquerors 
spared,  and  it  thus  became  a  meeting-point  for 
the  traditions  of  the  two  races.  (luddan  and 
Stnbbe,  Ui.  164.)  Probably  two  bishops  of  the 
Cornish  church  joined  with  Wini,  the  English 
bishop  of  Wessex,  in  consecrating  Ceadda  to 
York,  A.D.  664.    (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  L  124.) 

rc  w  B 1 

GEBVASIUS  (1),  June  19  (Us.) ;  Oct.  14, 
(Bas.  Menol,).  Martyr  with  Protasius  at  Milan, 
under  Nero.  Their  history  is  very  curious. 
They  were  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  Vitalis, 
whose  martyrdom  at  RaTonna  and  mythical  acts 
are  recorded  in  Mart.  Adon.  April  28.  After 
300  years,  and  when  their  memory  had  entirely 
faded  from  among  men,  God  is  said  to  hare 
revealed  their  place  of  burial  to  St.  Ambrose  in 
a  dream.  [AMBROsros.]  The  empress  Justina 
was  striving  to  obtain  possession  of  one  of  the 
churches  of  Milan  for  Arian  worship,  and  help 
was  needed  to  sustain  the  orthodox  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  imperial  authority.  Just  at  this 
time  a  new  and  splendid  basilica  was  awaiting 
consecration.  The  people,  as  a  kind  of  orthodox 
demonstration,  wished  it  consecrated  with  the 
same  pomp  and  ceremonial  as  had  been  used  in 
the  case  of  another  new  church  near  the  Roman 
Gate.    To  this  St.  Ambrose  consented,  on  con- 
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dititii  that  he  should  have  soma  new  wAm  to 
place  therein.  He  thetrefore  ordered  excaratians 
to  be  made  in  the  church  of  St.  Nabor  and  St. 
Felix,  near  the  rails  which  enclosed  their  tomb. 
Very  soon  their  labours  were  rewarded  by  th» 
disoorenr  of  the  bodies  of  **  two  men  of  wob- 
drous  sue,  such  as  ancient  times  prodnced*^ 
(Amb.  J^  xxiL  I  2),  with  all  tkdr  bonea 
entire  and  rerr  much  blood.  They  were  re> 
moved  to  the  church  of  St.  Fausta,  and  on  the 
next  day  to  the  new  Ambrosian  chardi,  wbcrs 
they  were  duly  enshrined.  At  each  difSereat 
stage  St.  Ambrose  delivered  impassioned  and 
fanciful  harangues.  In  thai  prononnoed  em 
the  occasion  of  their  enshrinement,  be  claima 
that  they  had  already  expelled  diemoos,  and 
restored  to  sight  a  blind  butcher,  one  Severn^ 
who  was  cured  by  merely  touching  the  pall 
that  covered  the  sacred  relics.  The  Allans  oa 
the  other  hand  ridiculed  the  matter,  asserting  that 
Ambrose  had  hired  persons  to  feign  thcmaehrca 
demoniacs.  The  whole  story  has  arorded  colons 
matter  for  criticism.  Mosheim  (cent.  iT.pt.iL 
c  3,  sect.  8),  Gibbon  (c.  xxvii)^  ^msc  Taylor 
{Andewt  ChriMtkmOy,  vol  iL  242-272),  cwiaider 
the  thing  a  trick  got  up  by  the  contrivanoe  and 
at  the  expense  of  St.  Ambrose  himselfl  Taylor, 
indeed,  in  the  lengthened  passage  just  dted,  dia-> 
cusses  the  action  of  the  archbishop  in  the  most 
merciless  manner.  There  are  two  distinct  pemts 
which  demand  attention.  1st,  the  findmg  of 
the  bodies;  2nd,  the  reputed  mtradea.  AD 
the  hostile  critics  seem  to  consider  the  dis- 
covery of  the  bodies  either  a  miracle  or  a  tri<^ 
This  dilemma  is  not,  however,  exhaustive.  The 
churches  were  very  frequently  built  in  ceme- 
teries, and  a  clumce  excavation  in  any  of 
them  might  easily  be  rewarded  by  a  discovery 
of  two  Mies.  Then,  again,  some  have  fixed 
the  Diocletian  persecution  as  the  time  of  their 
martyrdom.  St.  Ambrose,  as  the  official  cbs« 
todian  of  the  church  records,  might  therefore 
have  some  knowledge  of  their  resting-place,  and 
in  times  of  intense  theological  excttcmoit,  we 
know  how  very  often  and  how  very  eanly  men 
have  imputed  to  dreams  or  supernatural  assist- 
ance that  for  which,  under  calmer  circumstances, 
they  would  account  in  a  more  commonplace  war. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  through  the 
epistle  of  St.  Ambrose  to  his  sister  Marccllina 
(Ep,  xxii.),  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  relics,  and  still  imagine  that 
such  genuine  enthusiasm  could  go  hand  in  hand 
with  conscious  knavery  and  deceit.  There 
remains,  however,  the  question  of  the  miracles^ 
which  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine  (de  Omt, 
Dei^  xxii.  8;  Confess,  ix.  7 ;  Ser,  286  and  318) 
testify  were  wrought  by  the  relics.  These  mira- 
cles were  of  two  distinct  kinds :  the  restoration 
of  demoniacs,  and  the  healing  of  a  blind  man.  As 
to  the  case  of  the  demoniacs,  we  cannot  dedde 
either  way.  At  times  of  religious  excit«ncnt 
cases  akin  to  such  cures  have  occurred  and  can  be 
accounted  for  on  purely  natural  grovnda.  la 
any  case  they  belong  to  an  obscure  region  of 
psychological  phenomena,  which  yet  awaits  a 
thorough  examination.  The  case  of  the  bHad 
man,  whoee  cure  is  reported  by  St.  Augustine, 
then  resident  at  Milan,  as  weU  as  by  St.  Am- 
brose, stands  on  a  different  footing,  ami  it  is  tlie 
one  really  important  point  of  the  narrative  with 
which  Taylor  fails  efieotively  to  grapple,    Om 
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he  one  hand,  we  mut  obierre  hi  tkrmn  or 
ke  mirade  that  St.  Ambroee  oallB  immedUte 
ttention  to  H,  and  that  no  one  leenu  to  hare 
hallengcd  either  the  hd  of  the  man's  blindneaa, 
r  the  realitj  of  his  restoration  to  sight.  There 
I  also  to  be  noted  the  further  fiftct  that  Serema 
icToiad  himself  in  consequence  as  a  serrant  of 
ke  chnrdft,  wherein  the  relics  were  placed,  and 
nntinnsMi  such  for  more  than  twenty  years.  On 
he  otksr  hand  we  must  obserre  that  we  haye  no 
oeans  of  judging  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
D  his  «yes  with  which  Severus  was  affected.  He 
wns  not  a  man  bom  blind,  he  had  simplr  con- 
ncted  some  kind  of  ocular  disease,  since  he  was 
i  butcher  hj  tiude.  He  might  therefore  hare 
nly  been  aMcted  in  some  audi  way  as  powerful 
kerfous  excitement  might  cure,  but  for  which  he 
ind  St.  Ambrose  would  naturally  account  by  the 
niraculoua  power  of  the  martyrs.  In  the  Crv 
^eriom  of  Mtrodeij  hy  bishop  Douglas  (pp.  ISO- 
ISO,  ad.  1803),  there  are  many  acute  obserra- 
tions  on  similar  reputed  miracles  in  the  18th 
xnturr.  (Jfar<.i2oin.Fs<.,Adon.,Bedae,nsuaid.; 
K<iL  (iirtkag.i  Kal.  IHiU. ;  Till.  Jf^rtn.  iL  78, 
198;  Flenry,  ^.  JL  TiiL  49,  zriiL  47;  CeiU.  r. 
»86,  490,  iz.  340.)  [Q.  T.  S.] 

GEBYASIUB  (S),  giren  by  Ughelli  as  the 
Snt  known  bishop  of  &rium  (Bari),  present  at 
the  ooQndl  of  Sardica,  A.D.  847  (Ughelli,  JiaL 
Sacr,  riL  593).  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
MansTa  liata,  uid  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  •'Gerontina  de  Brebi"  and  ^'de  Breri," 
vhich  occur  there  (If  anai,  iiL  39  b,  43  d,  46  e). 
Gams  (Ser.  Ep.  856)  apparently  understands  it 
».    [dzBOniul  (4).]  [B.S.Q.] 

GEBYASIUB  (8),  bishop  of  Tarentum,  659. 
(Ckppelletti,  U  Chim  d^Itatii,  zzi  132 ;  Ughelli, 
IktL  8aer,  iz.  126.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

G£ByASinS(4>-^uly6.  Hewasanatire 
of  Ch&Ion-anr-Sadne,  and  liring  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury. Having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  he  was 
murdered  br  robbers  on  nis  return,  when  but  a 
few  milca  from  home.  He  was  thereupon  ele- 
rated  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr,  and  miracles  were 
ucribed  to  him.'  His  acts  are  of  the  10th  or 
1 1th  century,  and  worthless  as  historical  records. 
They  testify,  howeTer,  to  the  existence  at  that 
time  of  the  practice  of  infont  cominunion  in  the 
West.  **  At  his  bi^^tism,  which  wsa  performed 
by  the  bishop,  after  the  ceremony  was  completed, 
)yt  placed  the  holy  body  of  Christ  in  the  infont's 
mouth,  aa  is  the  custom.  Then,  seeing  a  drop  of 
blood  on  the  child's  lips,  he  said  to  those  around, 
'Know,  lor  certain,  that  this  child  as  he  is 
joixked  by  name  to  the  blessed  martyr  Gerrasius, 
•0  he  will  be  a  brave  soldier  of  Christ,  being 
joined  to  Him  by  His  blood.' "  On  the  custom 
of  tttftoii  communion,  consult  Suarez,  Disp,  62, 
ifi  IBiwiwiifiif  in >  f.  infl  Tfiiji  fTtT,  nut  7  Con- 
ins  of  Christ's  body  in  the  sacra- 
«a  a  bOT,  sometimes  as  flesh  or 
DAm.  55,  de  Eucharist,  sect.  1- 
«.flHaKJH.Ji£  11.314-^16.)   [G.T.a] 

*WILXSBUE.3 

ihop  of  Erreux, 
of  aristocratic 
Jda,  and  chosen 
rk,  as  chaplain 
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to  Bertrada,  Charles  the  Great's  mother,  by 
whose  influenoe  he  was  elerated  to  the  biahopric. 
But  three  years  after  the  Queen  mother's 
death  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  abbacy  of  Fonta- 
nelle  by  the  death  of  Wido.  The  post  had  been 
promised  to  Witboldus,  Wido's  nephew,  and 
Charles  the  Great's  chaplain,  but  as  he  was 
engaged  on  a  mission  at  Constantinople,  which 
was  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  the  abbacy 
was  conferred  on  Gerroldus  (aj>.  786  or  767). 
To  obtain  this  dignity,  he  relinquished  the  see,  in 
which  his  successor's  name  is  unknown.  Ger- 
Toldus  had  been  much  employed  on  state  affairs, 
and  at  one  period  of  his  life  had  been  entrusted 
by  Charles  with  the  collection  of  dues  and 
tributes.  According  to  the  Chronide  of  Fon- 
tanelle,  his  journeys  had  even  extended  to 
Britain,  and  brought  him  into  contact  with  king 
Ofia  of  Kerda,  to  whom  Charles  had  sent  him  as 
ambassador,  and  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship.  The  same  authority 
atates  that  about  the  year  794,  when  he  was  now 
an  abbat,  he  was  chosen  by  Charlea  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  with  refturenoe  to  his  son 
Charles's  marriage  with  Ofia's  daughter. 
Ofia  consented  to  the  alliance,  but  on  the  condi- 
tion that  his  son  should  also  many  Charles's 
daughter  Berta.  This  Charles  would  not  listen 
to,  and  an  open  quarrel  was  only  averted  bv  the 
wise  entreaties  of  Gervoldus.  But  all  this  ia 
problematicaL 

He  was  very  liberal  to  Us  monastery.  A  long 
inventory  of  the  plate,  vestments,  and  MS£ 
.which  he  gave  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annala 
of  Fontanelle.  The  monastery  buildings  were 
restored  by  him,  and,  finding  a  general  ignorance 
of  letters,  he  established  a  school  in  the  abbey, 
especially  devoted  to  music,  in  which  he  provided 
the  best  instruction  the  times  could  afford,  for 
he  himself^  the  annalist  informs  us,  though  not 
overmuch  skilled  in  other  learning,  was  versed 
in  the  art  of  song,  and  not  wanting  in  sweetness 
and  excellence  of  voice.  Finally,  on  his  death- 
bed he  gave  to  the  monastery  all  his  possessiona 
near  Evreux.    He  died  aj>.  806. 

Le  Cointe  distiiignislies  him  from  the  Gerbodus, 
whose  expulsion  from  the  episcopate  which  he  had 
usurped  was  decreed  by  the  council  of  Frankfort 
in  A.i>.  794.  (C^roii.  FonttmdUnae,  cap.  xvL 
SpicUegimn,  tom.  ii.  p.  277 ;  Perts,  ifofiiimeiif. 
Qerm,  HisL  it  291-2;  Ann,  Eod.  Fnmc  an. 
788,  n.  ii. ;  an.  790,  n.  IxxxiiL;  an.  794,  n.  dx. 
GaU.  ChriMt,  xi.  568.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GEBWYN,  ST.    [Bbrwth.] 

GSBY.    [Gauoebiotts.] 

GESAUO  (G18ALEICU8),  natural  son  of  Alario 
II.  (Visigoth,  king  of  southern  Gaul  and  Spain 
from  485  to  507),  and  half  brother,  therefore,  of 
Amalaric,  Alaric's  lawful  heir.  After  the  fotal 
battle  of  VouilU  or  Voulon,  near  Poitiers  (see 
Dahn's  Klfnifje  der  Oermanen,  v.  109,  note  8),  in 
507,  at  which  Alaric  was  killed,  and  the  power 
of  the  Visigoths  in  southern  Gaul  was  perma- 
nently broken  by  the  Franks ;  the  defeated  Visi- 
goths split  into  two  parties,  one  supporting 
Amalaric,  then  a  child  of  five  years  old,  the 
other  preferring  the  elder  Gesalic,  on  the  grouad, 
so  often  taken  in  a^ai^  German  atate,  of  ma- 
turity and  seniority.  Gesalic  was  elected  king 
at  Narbonne,  while  Amalaric  and  his  supporters 


fled  into  SpMB.  From  tha  tinia  of  the  btttla 
nau  Poltian  until  Jonr  508,  tha  Tictoiioiu 
Fiuka  ind  BBrgondiuu  pnuad  thaii  tdvuit*ge 
is  MBthtra  Qau,  tinding  littla  or  no  raaiitanca. 
Hid  hetptd  anrjwhere  hj  tha  Catholio  putf, 
whose  eSorti  bid  bean  Tor  aoma  tims  put 
diraeted  tonrdi  tntateniag  the  ml<  of  natheni 
Gaul  from  the  Ariui  Viiigotht  to  tbe  orthodoi 
FrkTiki.  [EHKIO,  AlaKiO  11.1  CUodvig'i 
(Clorii'i)  BOn  Thandaric  with  tb*  Bnrgnndiuu 
ander  Onndatwd  marched  on  tha  towni  or  the 
Rhone  and  Uira  euly  in  508,  and  OeHlic, 
attacked  by  Qandebad,  fled  from  Narboaaa — 
which  nu  taken— OTer  the  Pjieniea  to  Baroe- 
loua.  In  JaDa,50B,lKiweTer,tha  greatTheodoric 
appeared  on  the  aeena  from  Italj  on  behalf  of 
hii  grandtoa  Amalario,  and  mattcn  changed 
neatly.  Hit  champioDihip  of  Amalaric  led 
Geulic  Ut«r  to  wek  an  alliance  with  the  Fraaki 
and  Bargnndian*  against  hi>  halF  brother  and 
Theodoric,  bat  aa  Dahn  painti  oat  (I.  c  p.  lU) 
the  auartion  hitherto  made  bj  Aecbbach,  Lemoine, 
and  othen,  that  alreadj  in  SOT  he  had  betrayed 
Narbonne  and  what  remained  of  Knthera  Ganl  to 
the  liyanka  in  return  for  aid  against  Amalaric  in 
Spain,  finds  no  anthorltf  in  tha  Bonroet.  After 
great  inccesBei  againrt  the  Franks  and  their 
ailisa  in  508-9,  Theodoric')  general.  Ibba  or  Ebba, 
attacked  Gewlic  at  Barcelona,  and  drove  him 
fhjm  Spain  in  SIO.  He  fled  to  Africa  to  atk  kelp 
from  the  Vandals  (mindfnl  perhaps  of  his  grand- 
bther  Eoric'a  old  alliance,  with  GensericX  was 
however  refoied  it  (acoonling  to  Isidore,  fliit. 
Ooth.  ad  ana.  507.  Btp.  Sagr.  vi.  45S},  and  re- 
tnming  not  to  Spain,  bnt  to  Aqnitania  "  ob 
metnm  Thenderici,"  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Franks.  He  stayed  there  one  year,  and  then 
entered  Spain  with  an  army  (famiihed  him  by 
the  Fianki  7),  met  Ibba  near  Barcelona,  waa  de- 


Daring  bii  abort  reign  at 
Barcelona,  he  made  himself  hated  by  hia  own 
partisans ;  and  Isidore  saya  of  him, "  aicnt  genera 
vilissimus,  ita  infelicitate  at  ignaTJa  lammna." 
He  counts,  howerar,  as  tha  rightful  anccessor  of 
Alarie,  and  Amalaric'i  reign  only  begins  from  his 
death.  (Dahn,  r.  L  c.^  LaAwnte,  BiX.  0* 
Etpatta,  ii.  331.)  [H.  A.  W.} 


QESSIUS,  an  adroeate,  t 


]  Firmoa, 


military  man, 
being  called  away  on  a  freah  campaign,  and  to 
strengthen  his  hope  in  bis  safe  retom  (Firm. 
Epitt.  8).  [a.  v.] 

QEBTromS,  a  Mend  of  PanUniu  of  Mola, 
who  addresKi  two  letters  to  him.  The  first  is 
partly  in  proae  and  partly  in  Terse,  and  wei 
aent  with  a  present  of  iMccaficoea,  which  had 
been  cangbt  with  trirdlime,  to  which  they  had 


'Dan.  128.)  pL  W.  P.J 

QBTHES,  king  of  tbe  HemU.    [Oiam.] 

QETULICU8  (I),  a  Irishop  calnmniated  usd 
ill-treated  by  the  Donatiats,  and  eren  forecd  to 
pertbrm  on  his  knees  an  act  of  penance.  (Opt. 
ii.  18,  25.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

OETULIGUB  (t),  Donatist  biahep  of  Vieto- 
riana  in  Hanretania  Caeaarienaia,  present  at  tb* 
Donatist  council  of  CabarsnasiB,  a-d.  893.  (Adc> 
at  M  /^  38,  20.)  [H.  W.  P.J 

GErULIDS— Jane  10.  Martyr  oader  H*> 
drian,  with  Sjmphorosa  hia  wife,  aeren  tout,  kia 
brother  Amantiua,  and  Cerealia.  Their  acta  are 
mere  mediaanl  inT•ntion^  tboagh  admitted  hj 
Bninart  into  hia  Acta  Saiixra.  As  a  apecimui 
they  tell  ua  that,  whan  thrown  into  a  famaca, 
they  walked  about  therein  without  feeling  any 
hurt,  and  eren  aang  praises  to  Ood  (Xobl  Mori, 
Vet.,  Aden.  Utuard. ;  Till.  MOn.  iL  p.  »1). 
Dodwell,  however,  in  Siairt.  Oi/priim.  iL  sect. 
28-33,  dt  Paudlaie  Mart,  tbniws  great  doabt  on 
all  stories  in  the  Uartyrolo^ea  of  any  paiaecD- 
tion  of  martyrs  ander  Hadrian,  eapeoallr  mk 
Rome.  He  says  eipresaly,  sect.  33,  "  NulliDA 
martyris  in  probis  monanMntii  eitara  nMmoriam 
qui  paoDj  fuerit  anb  Hadhano."         [O.  T.  S.] 

GEWnJEB   (OswiuOH,   QmnMOKM,   Ob- 


L  745.     His  father  Oeroldns,  who 
in  the  see,  fought  taider  Carioqian 

igainst  tha  Saxons,  and  was  killed.  71»  sua 
therenpon  took  orders  and  wai  elevated  la  tk« 
bishopric  Soon  afterwards  (A.D.  744)  Ckrl»- 
man  started  on  another  campaign  agidnrt  Iba 
Salons,  and  Qewiiieb  aooompanied  him.  Whila 
lay  encamped  o"      "       "'"   """ 


I  two  armies  lay  encamped  on  oppoaita  aidas 

of  the  river  Wisaraha,  Qewiiieb  sent  his  aerruk 

to  the  Saiona  to  seek  the  ilsycr  of  his  &tkar 

and  challenge  him  to  single   combaL      Biding 

to  the  charge  the  two  met  in  the  centre  oC  thm 

stream,   and    the    Saion    fell    pierced    by    tbe 

bishop's  aword.     The  battle  became  general,  aad 

the   Saioni   were   routed.      For  this   caima   «f 

homicide,   and    tai    sporting   with    hawki    ami 

boonds,  he  waa  deposed  at  the  coundl  on  th« 

accosation  of  Boniface,  who  was  made  blsbep  is 

his  place.     The  depcdtion  is  allnded  la   to  • 

letter  fhnn  pope  Zachary  to  BoniiaGe  (_&.  Bim^ 

facS   Via,  lib.  i.  cap.  37  in  Uigne,  Pair.  Lat. 

liiiix.  352 ;  Zacfa.  Pap.  EpMob^  lUL  in  Mine, 

949  ;  Bar.  lii.  ann.  745,  iii.  It.). 

Serarina  (Xemm  MogiaitiaeaniM,  torn.  L  f. 

Frankfort,  1732)  qnoles  frtiu  a  US.  of 

nioi  to  the  eSeet  that  after  hb  deposi' 

lefl  alt  hia  property  to  tbe  chorek,  anil 

for  bis  snstenance  the  villula  of  Rp— a 

ind  a  church  called  Caput  Mootia,  wba« 

in  good  repute  fbnrteea  yeara  aad  dia- 

Hpecially  tha  virtue  of  hoapitalltj.     Ha 

[alD  aonght  to  attend  conndla  or  ajwida 

11.  hot  Bometimea  at  the  Lori's  Soi^m' 

rish  feet  in  tha  churcbas,  in  t4ikaa  of  hU 


GHHiLO 


GILDABDU8 
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a^itj,  and  at  length  died  peacefbllj  (765).  An 
Htaph  is  eIm  giren  bjr  Senrina  ezpreeaiTe  of 
x  bishop's  penitence.  In  the  Oallia  Ckritticma 
i  alio  appears  in  the  list  of  the  early  bishops  of 
onns  (▼.  663).  See  also  Monument,  Mogtmt, 
L  Jaif^  n».  2,  3, 151,  471-473,  495,  496. 

[S.  A.  B.] 
OHUjLO  (OuiDULPHnsX  is  said  to  have  been 
rrant  of  Quthagon,  and  to  hare  remained  at 
tstkbk  in  Flankers  after  Gnthagon's  death, 
empster  (Hiit,  EocL  OmU.  Soot,  \,  315-16)  pats 
5  death  in  ▲.!>.  299,  yet  much  doubts  the 
bristianity  of  Scotia  at  that  time.  [Guthaooh.] 
Jttha,£rit,Eocl,  Ant.  c  16,  Wks.  ri.  315,  Ind. 
tiron.,  Ajo.  299  ;  Bp.  Forbes,  Kal,  Soott,  SamtB^ 
^  213X  [J.  0.] 

GIBEBIU8,  bishop  of  Bigastmm  from 
ler  656  till  before  673.  He  appears  at  the 
i^th  and  ninth  conndls  of  Toledo,  ▲.D.  653, 
')5,  and  is  represented  at  the  tenth  by  his  Ticar, 
fOa.  (Agnirre-Catolani,  ill.  448  ;iT.  145,158; 
*p.  Sagr,  tiL  127.)    [ViHCEHT.]    [M.  A,  W.] 

GIBHBIAKUS,  GIBRIANUS  (Gibibikus, 
tbruh),  commemorated  Hay  8.  In  the  Lives 
'8.  TWsstm,  8.  Oibhnan,  8,  Eloqwutj  and  others, 
e  hare  an  acoonnt  of  the  arrival  of  a  band  of 
Imstian  teachers  in  Ganl  in  the  time  of  Clovis  I., 
it  it  is  very  donbtfnl  whether  all  the  reputed 
lemben  of  that  band  belonged  eren  to  the  6th 
loiiiry.  According  to  some  accounts  there 
ere  leren  brothers  and  three  sitters,  the  chief 
Bong  the  former  being  Tressan,  German,  and 
ibhrian.  The  last-named  spent  a  holy  life  in 
le  district  of  Chtlons-sur-Mame,  and  long  after 
I  had  died  there,  his  remains  were  translated  to 
le  abbey  church  of  St.  Remigius  at  Rheims,  where 
•  menuwy  was  kept  on  May  8.  {ffist.  Lit,  de  la 
rmoe,  Y.  676.)  He  is  usually  assigned  to  the 
finning  of  the  6th  century.  (Lanigan,  Eod, 
ul  /r.  iL  c  16,  {  15;  Camerarius,  de  8oot, 
}ft  lib.  iiL  c.  4,  pp.  139-143 ;  Boll.  Acta  88 
Maii,  iL  297-300 ;  Tanner,  BM.  316.)  [J.  G.] 

GIBOALDUB,  tenth  bishop  of  Angoultene, 
the  early  part  of  the  7th  century.     He  is 

ntioned,  though  without  his  see,  in  the  will 
St.  Bertdiramntts,  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  as  the 

iner  possessor  of  an  estate  thereby  deyised. 

laUlL    Vet,   AnalectOj  p.   261,   Paris,   1723; 

^oe,  Patr.  Lnt.  Ixzx.  404;  OaU,  Christ,  it 

I.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

3IBULDU8  (Gebaudus,  Gebavultub),  a 
ig  of  the  Alemanni,  towards  the  close  of  the 
1  century.  In  the  Acta  8  Lupi  (Boll  Acta 
I  JoL  TiL  70,  81)  this  king  is  spoken  of  as 
!ving  especial  rererence  for  St.  Lupus,  and  set- 
f  free,  witkont  ransom,  some  prisoners  whom 

people  had  carried  off  ftom  Brienne,  in  Cham- 
pa on  receiring  a  letter  from  that  saint.  In 
i  rUa  &  Seoerini  (c  vi.  §  27,  BolL  Acta  8S, 
n.  1,  491)  he  alao  appears  as  friendly  to  St. 
^nnua  Um  apostle  of  Noricum,  to  whose 
trtaties  he  granted  the  lelease  of  some  other 
ptires.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  was  the 
^  of  the  Alemanni  whom  Cloris  conquered  in 
*6.     (Mascou,  Sitt.  of    the  Andent  Germans^ 

«,  5 ;  Bar.  an.  482  n.  Uv.-lTii.)      [S.  A.  B.] 

OIGAJTITOS  (otherwiae  SioaktiusX  »  cor- 
spondeat  of  Gregor  j  Maxianzen.    The  wicked- 


of  the  world  around  baring  led  him  to  adopt 
an  ascetic  life,  he  wrote  to  acquaint  Gregory 
with  his  determination,  and  to  request  him  to 
pay  him  a  speedy  visit.  His  letter  also  contained 
a  clear  statement  of  the  orthodox  faith  on  the 
Trinity,  the  perusal  of  which  caused  Gregory  the 
greatest  joy,  which  he  expressed  in  his  replr. 
He  could  not  promise  to  risit  him  immediately 
on  account  of  the  approach  of  winter  and  the 
feebleness  of  his  health,  but  he  would  come  when 
he  could  (Greg.  Nax.  Epist,  239).    On  a  subse- 

J[uent  occasion  he  ftdfilled  his  intention,  but 
bund  Gigantius  absent,  so  that,  as  he  complains 
in  an  epigram,  baring  come  to  the  fountain  and 
found  it  without  water,  he  went  away  more 
thirsty  than  erer.    {Carm,  Iamb,  29,  p.  180.) 

[E.V.] 
OIGNANTIUS  or  GIGANTIUS,  a  bishop 
present  at  the  council  of  Mileris  against  Pela- 
gianism,  A.D.  416.    (Aug.  Ep,  176.) 

FH  W  P.l 
GIGNEU8,  a  disciple  of  St.  Enna,  and  also  a 
foreigner.  He  was  liring  at  Ballynacoorty, 
CO.  Galway,  when  St.  Enna  risited  that  district, 
and  he  may  be  the  cook  of  St.  Enna,  who  for  a 
slight  transgression  of  the  monastic  rule  was 
banished  from  Aran,  and  perhaps  took  up  hit 
abode  on  the  island  of  Tawyn  or  Tawna,  in  the 
parish  of  Ballynacourty.  (Colgan,  Acta  88,  709, 
c  24,  711,  c  1.)  [J.  G.] 

GIGUEL,  Armorican  prince.    [Judioaxl.] 

GILA,  bishop  of  Osma.    [EoiUL  (1).] 

GILABEBTU8  of  Genera.    [Gitbertus.] 

GILBEBTUS  (l)~June  24.  Martyr  with 
Agoadus,  near  Paris;  they  were,  acoonling  to 
legend,  conrerted  by  missionaries  sent  into  Gaul 
by  St.  Peter.  (Mart,  Usuard. ;  Acta  88,  BolL 
Jun.  ir.  815-817.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GILBEBTUS  (8),  13th  bishop  of  Nerers, 
succeeding  St.  Deodatus,  or,  according  to 
Coquille's  list,  twelfth,  between  Rauracus  and 
Bogus.  It  is  said  that  in  old  MSS.  of  the 
church  of  Nerers  he  is  described  as  sitting  in 
A.D.  665  (Gall,  Christ,  xii.  628 ;  Gams,  Series 
Episc,  584;  Coqnille,  HisL  du  Nioemois,  sub 
fin.  Paris,  1612).  [S.  A.  B.] 

GILBEBTUS,  bishop  of  Noyon.     [Gule- 

BEBTU8.] 

GILDABDU8  (1)  (Gildaredus,  Godarihjs), 
bishop  of  Rouen.  A  belief  prerailed  in  the 
middle  ages  that  he  and  St.  Medardus  were 
twin  brothers,  were  ordained  on  the  same  day, 
and  died  on  the  same  day.  But  no  mention  of 
Gildardus  occurs  in  the  earliest  lires  of  9t. 
Medard,  and  Gildardus  attended  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Orleans  in  511,  while  St.  Medard  was  not 
consecrated  till  530.  He  was  buried  in  a  chapel 
of  St.  Mary,  in  later  times  called  after  him,  at 
that  time  without  the  walls,  but  afterwards 
enclosed  by  the  growth  of  the  city.  He  was  com- 
memorated at  Rouen  with  his  reputed  brother, 
June  8.  (BoU.  Acta  83,  Jun.  ii.  67;  Mansi, 
riii.  356  ;  Gall.  Christ,  xi.  10.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

GILDABDUB  CI)ST.,  priest  of  Luperciacnm 
(Leurcy),  in  the  district  of  Nerers,  conjectu- 
rally  assigned  t«  the  7th  century  and  comme- 
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morated  Aug  24.  (Boll.  Ada  SR  A«ff.  tr.  840; 
VsuMid.  Mcartjfrdogimn,  Auetai^)    /S.A.B.] 

GILDA8     (GlLDASIUl,       OlLDUI»     OlILAlX 
oommamorated  Janomiy  29.    A  dote  and  accu- 
rate aocount  of  Gildai  is  rarroviided  with  diffi- 
cnltiflty  and  after  aU  that  hat  been  written,  the 
hci§  of  his  life  and  his  rerj  ezistenoe  are  left  in 
nncertaintr.    In  the  mediaeral  Uyes  he  appears 
in  a  well-defined  indiridaalitj,  bnt  a  more  cri- 
tical Tiew  detects  so  many  anachronisms  and  his- 
torical defects,  that  it  has  been  questioned,  first, 
as  to  whether  he  oyer  lired,  and  secondly,  as  to 
whether  there  were  more  GUdases  than  one,  and 
if  more,  how  many.     Though  he  is  mentioned 
by  name,  and  his  writings  quoted  from  by  Bede, 
Alcuin,  William  of  Newburgh,  Geofirey  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  there  is  no 
memoir  of  him  written  within  sereral  centuries 
of  the  time  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  flourished, 
and  the  two  oldest,  on  which  the  others  are 
Imsed,  cannot  be  regarded  in  a  higher  light  than 
as  ordinary  specimens  of  that  uiJiistorical  tone 
of  mind  which  prerailed  in  the  Uth  and  12th 
centuries.     In  order  to  surmount  the  chroncH 
logicsl  and  historical  difficulties,  Ussher,  Ware, 
Dale,  Pitseus,  Colgan,  and  O'Conor  hare  ima- 
gined that  there  must  hare  been  at  least  two, 
an  elder  and  a  younger,  perhaps  eren  four  or 
six,  about  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.     These 
hare  receired  different  designations    to  mark 
them,  and  thus  hare  obtained  a  recognised  posi- 
tion in  history.      But  the  more  probable  and 
more  generally  receired  opinion  is  that,  though 
called  Albanicus,^    Albanius,    Badonicus,  Cam- 
brius,  Ilibemicus,   Hibemius,    Historicus,  and 
Sapiens,  there  was  but  one  Gildas,  and  that  he 
could  not  haye  lived  earlier  than  about  the  end  of 
the  5th  century,  or  later  than  about  the  end  cf  the 
6th.  The  oldest  authority  is  Vita  GUdae^  auctare 
monacho  Muyenn  anonymOf  first  published  by 
Johannes  a  Bosoo  (in  the  Biidiothsoa  Ftoriacetuis, 
pp.   249  sq.),  then  by  Colgan  {Acta  SS,  181 
sq.X  Mabillon  {Acta  88,  0,  8.  B,  i.  138  sq.  ed. 
Paris,  giring  the  complete  text),  and  the  Bol- 
landisU  {Acta  88,  29  Jan.  Hi.  573  sq.).    Thin 
Life  has  often  been   published   in   Latin   and 
English  since  that  time,  and  is  attributed  to  the 
lith  century,  or  earlier.    The  other  was  written 
by  Caradoc  of  Llancanran  in  the  12th  century, 
and   first  published  in    Stevenson's   Gildas  d$ 
Excidio  BrUanniae  (Engl.  Hist.  Soc.  1838)  from 
two  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum :  on  this  Cap- 
graye's  De  8,  Gilda  Abb.  et  Mart,  {Nov.  Leg. 
Angl.  f.  156)  is  founded.    (For  published  and 
MS.   Lires,  see  Hardy's    Ik$cript.  Cat,   i.   pt. 
i.  151-6,  pt.  ii.  799.)    Along  with  Toluminous 
notes  and  special  sections  treating  of  the  many 
points  in  dispute  regarding   Gildas,  the  Bol- 
tandists  give  only  one  Life  as  abore,  but  Colgan 
publishes  four,  the  two  principal  being  C^ 
graye's,  followed  by  some  extracts  from  the  life 
by  Caradoc  as  giren  by  Ussher,  and  the  Ruyen- 
sian :  the  former  he  calls  Vita  8,  Oildae  Alban^ 
Abb,  et  Confesi.  from  Capgrave,  and  the  latter 
Vita  8.  QUdae  Badonici  Abb.  et  Confeee.  from 
John  a  Bosco.    Proceeding  upon  what  seems 
more  or  less  a  common  groundwork  of  fiict,  these 
Lives   Bresent  much  that  is  irreconcileable  in 
themselves  and  with  each  other.    '*Nor  need 
tjiis  seem  so  very  strange,"  says  O'Hsnlon  {Irith 
i.  473-4),  *'  when  both  accounts  had  been 
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dmwii  vp  iCTtfal  osnturies  after  the  nKtiBo  cff 
CHldas,  and  when  they  had  been  written  in  difiv- 
rent  centuries  and  in  separate  countriea.  Thm 
diversities  of  chronological  eventa,  and  of  personn 
hardly  contemporaneous,  will  only  enable  ua  to 
infer  that  the  sources  of  Information  were  oee»- 
donally  doubtful,  while  the  various  coincidettcca 
of  narrative  seem  to  warrant  a  conclusion,  tliat 
both  tracts  were  intended  to  chronicle  the  life  of 
one  and  the  same  person.  It  deserves  remark, 
however,  that "  (quoting  from  Moeu  HitL  Brit, 
i,  pt.  L  59,  n.)  ''both  are  said  to  have  be«a  bora 
in  Scotland*  One  was  the  son  of  Nau,  the  other 
of  Cau :  the  eldest  son  [?  brother]  of  one  was 
Huel,  of  the  other  CuiL  Both  lives  have  stories 
of  a  bell,  both  Gildases  so  to  Ireland,  both  go  to 
Rome,  and  both  build  oiurches.  The  naonk  of 
Buys  quotes  several  passages  from  Gildas'  De 
Exdiio^  and  assigns  it  to  him :  and  Caradoc  call* 
him,  *  Historiographus  Britonum,'  and  says  that 
he  wrote  Bittoriae  de  Regibua  Britomtm."  To 
this  we  may  add  the  short  conclusion  of  Bp. 
Nicolson  {^.  Bet.  LSbr.  83,  3rd  ed.):  «He 
was  monk  of  Bangor  about  the  middle  of  the 
fith  century :  a  sorrowful  spectator  of  the  miae* 
ries  and  almost  utter  ruin  <^  his  countrymen  by 
a  people  under  whoee  banner  they  had  hop«d  tat 
peace." 

By  those  who  suppose  there  were  two  or  mors 
bearing  the  same  name  Albanius  is  plaosd  in 
the  5th  century  (425-512,  UssherX  aad  Ba- 
donicus in  the  6th  (520-570,  Ussher).  Thasewho 
believe  there  was  only  one  Gildas  do  not  entirely 
agree  as  to  his  dates,  one  for  his  birth  bein^ 
sought  between  A.D.  484  and  520,  and  one  for 
his  death  between  A.D.  565  and  602.  In  his 
De  Excidio  Britaimhe  he  says  he  was  bora  in  tho 
year  of  '*  obsessionis  Bsdonid  mentis,  qui  propo 
Sabrinum  ostium  habetur, .  .  .  annus .  .  .  qui 
jam  et  meae  nativitatis  est  **  (c  26).  ITio 
Annake  Cambriae  place  the  **  helium  Badonls  * 
in  the  year  516,  and  the  Atmalee  Ilg&macki 
Gildas'  death  in  the  year  570 ;  these  dstcs  nra 
probably  to  be  accepted  as  nearest  the  truth. 

The  writing  ascribed  to  Gildas  was  \emg  re» 
garded  and  spoken  of  as  one  treatise,  De  Excidio 
Britannia^ ;  but  it  is  now  usually  dirided  into  tbo 
Bietoria  QUdae  and  Epietofa  Gildae.  The  former 
is  a  dry  and  barren  recital  of  the  events  of 
British  history  under  the  Romans,  and  bstwem 
their  withdrawal  and  his  own  time ;  the  latter 
is  a  querulous,  confused,  and  lengthened  series 
of  bitter  invectives  cast  into  the  form  of  n 
declamatory  epistle  addressed  to  the  BritoBs, 
and  relating  specially  to  five  kings,  **  regos  seij 
tyrannoa,"  named  Constantinns,  Aurelius,  Conan, 
V  ortiporuB,  Cuneglasus,  and  Maglocunus.^  Acco- 
sations,  however,  and  reproaches  are  oast  so 
f^ly  against  kings,  priests,  and  pso(de,  aspo- 
cially  against  the  crimes  of  the  kings,  ani  ihm 
ignorance,  avarice,  idleness  and  other  &alto 
of  the  priesthood,  that  many,  though  pv«bably 
without  quite  suflRdent  reason,  have  come  to 
regard  the  composition  as  the  work  of  a  lator 
writer,  and  as  intended  in  the  eccleaiastksU 
differences  of  the  7th  and  8th  ceaturisa  for 
purely  polemical  purposes,  while  otkait  wosU 


s  Skene  (Aur  Anc  Boote  o/  WoitM.  i.  O,  M)  rcBsi^i 
tbem  as  oootempomy  mien,  snd  ss  llvtog;  one  Id  De»  <m 
and  GorawalU  two  In  Waks»  sod  two  pfobaMy  hi  tte 
north  of  Irelsod. 
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H  oTen  a  still  later  date.  (See  lueful 
Botes'  on  both  sides  in  Notet  and  Qiteriei,  4  ser. 
L  171,  271,  511,  and  on  the  side  of  genuineness 
and  anthentidtjr,  Mist.  Lit  de  la  Framuse^  t.  lit 
280  sq.) 

Of  Gildas's  work  only  two  MSS.  are  known 
to  exist,  both  in  the  library  of  the  Uniyersity 
«f  Cambridge  (IKL  L   17,   and  Ff.  i.   27,    the 
Utter  haring  only  the  J^fforia);  a  third  MS. 
<Cotton  Libr.  Yit.  A.  vi.)  is  lost,  but  fortunately 
represented  with  great  accuracy  in  Josselines 
edition.    The  work  has  often  been  published  in 
this  countij  snd  on  the  continent;  edited  by 
Polydore    Virgil,    Lond.    1525;    by    Josseline, 
London,  1568;  by  Stevenson,  London,  1838  (Eng. 
Hist.  Soc);    and   republished  at  Berlin,  1844, 
with  German  introductions  and  notes,  by  San- 
Marte.    It  is  also  found  in  Mon,  8.  Fair.  Ortho^ 
dox.  t.  L  Bas.  1555,  and  t.  u.  Bas.  1569  ;    HitL 
Brit.   Script  XT.  ed.  Gale,  Oion.  1691;   Mon. 
Bist  Brit.  1847  ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CouncUs, 
Ac,  Oxford,  1869.    Translations  are  by  Habing- 
ton,  Lond.  1638 ;  by  Giles,  Lond.  1841 ;  repub- 
lished, with  additions,  in  Bohn's  Six  Old  EngUsh 
CkronicUs.    (For  its  bibliography,  see  Wright, 
Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  Ang.-S.  per.  134;  Mon.  Hist. 
BriL  1.  pt.  i.  59  sq.;  Man.  Brit.  Hist.  1,  2,  ed. 
Pickering,  Lond.  1845 ;  Giles,  Hist.   Doc  Anc. 
Brit.  iii.  iv.  pref. ;  Hist  IM.de  la  France^  t.  iii. 
280-284.) 

His  history  is  often  confounded  with  the  HiS' 
toria  Britomtm  of  Nennius  [Nennius],  and  many 
other  works  have  been  attributed  to  the  one  or 
more  Gildases;  the  De  Victoria  AmbrosH  AurelH, 
which  is  quoted  by  Geofirey  of  Monmouth,  is  not 
itow,  and  probably  never  was,  extant,  and  the 
prophetical  rerses  ascribed  to  him  by  Bede  are 
evidently  spurious.  Some  canons  or  rules  of 
discipline,  ascribed  to  Qildas,  are  given  by 
D'Achery  {SpioiL  Vst.  Scrip,  i.  Ix.  4-50,  Paris, 
1669).  He  is  sometimes  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints, 
225  sq.;  Williams,  Emm.  Welsh.  17,  18,  166) 
identified  with  the  Welsh  poet  Aneurin,  and  the 
Irish  annalists  associate  David,  Cadoc,  and  Gildas 
in  the  giving  an  order  of  mass  to  the  second 
order  of  Irish  saints,  which  proves  at  least  the 
strongly  Irish  connexion  through  which  he  has 
been  called  Hibemus  and  Hibemicus.  (Bol- 
landists.  Acta  SS.  29  Jan.  iii.  566-582; 
Colgan,  Acta  SS.  176-203,  226-228 ;  Lanigan, 
£ccL  Hist.  Ir.  i.  c  9 ;  Ussher,  Brit.  Eod.  Ant. 
cc.  13-17,  and  Ind.  Chron.;  Wright,  Biog.  Brit. 
Lit.  Ang.-Sax.  per.  115-135.)  [J-  ^0 

OILDAS.  (I.)  Albanicus,  Albanius,  com- 
memorated Jan.  29.  If  we  assume  with  Ussher 
and  others  that  Gildas  Albanicus  or  Albanius, 
was  a  real  person  in  history  distinct  from  others 
of  the  name  of  Gildas,  and  that  the  Vita  OHdae, 
written  by  Caradoo  of  Llancarvan,  is  the  memoir 
of  this  saint,  we  find  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  twenty-four  sons  of  Nan  (called  Can  by  Cap- 
grave,  Gaunus  by  Mabillon,  and  Navus  by  Bale), 
king  of  Albania  (Scotland) ;  to  perfect  his  learn- 
ing he  went  seven  years  to  Gaul,  and  on  his 
return  became  anchoret,  teacher,  and  preacher 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms  of  Britain  (called 
by  Camden,  Brit.  573,  the  Silures,  Dimetae,  and 
Ordovices),  announcing  at  this  time  the  birth  of 
St.  David.  He  also  passed  over  into  Ireland  and 
resided  chiefly  at  Armagh,  where  he  converted 
many  to  the  Catholic  &ith.     There  the  news 
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reached  him  that  his  brothers  had  ^ne  to  war 
against  king  Arthur,  and  that  his  eldest  brotner 
Huel  had  follen.     Leaving,  therefore,  his  school 
at  Armagh,  he  returned  to  Britain,  met  Arthur, 
and  gave  him  the  forgiveness  he  desired  for 
having   been  the  cause  of  Huel's  death,  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome  with  a  famous  bell  (which  he 
wished  to  present  to  the  pope,  but  which  shewed 
by  its  silence  that  St.  Cadoc  had  a  better  claim  to 
it),  and  on  his  return  to  Britain  had  a  school  at 
Llancarvan,  go.  Glamorgan,  where  he  wrote  a 
beautiful  copy  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  long 
preserved  in  Uie  church  of  St.  Cadoc    He  after- 
wards retired  with  St.  Cadoc  to  an  island  m  the 
Severn,  and  after  a  time,  finding  this  place  dis- 
agreeable on  account  of  the  pirates  from  the 
C^kney  Islands,  he  went   to  Glastonbury   and 
wrote  his  Historiae  de  Begibue  Britanniae.    He 
then  became  a  recluse  near  Glastonbury,  buiH  a 
chapel  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  died,  and  was  buried 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary. 
Following  this  Life,  Abp.  Ussher  places  Gildas's 
birth  in  the  year  425,  his  visit  to  Armorica  in 
455,  his    return  to    Britain  in  462,   Huel  or 
Howel's  death  in  the  island  of  Mona  and  Gildas's 
return  from  Ireland  in  508,  his  resort  to  Glaston- 
bury in  510,  and  his  death  in  512  (Ussher,  Brii, 
Bod.  Ant.  CO.  xiii.  zv..  Works,  v.  506  sq.,  vi. 
216  sq.,  and  Ind.  Chron.,  ed.  Elrington ;  Steven- 
son, de  Exc.  Brit,  xxxi.-xli.;  Colgan,  Acta  SS. 
179, 180  ;  Cressy,  Ch.  Hist.  Brit.  xi.  c  3).  There 
are  attributed  to  him,  but  without  any  sem- 
blance of  truth  (except  in  the  one  fhct  of  a 
Gildas  having  written  De  Excidio  Britanniae)f 
OommentarU  Quart,  EvangelioniM,  lib.  iv. ;  De 
primis  habitatoribus  insulaSf  lib.  i. ;  Versus  vati- 
ciniorumj  lib.  i. ;  De  Sexto  Cognoscendo,  lib.  i. ; 
Super  eodem  Sexto,  lib.  i. ;  Begum  Brytannorwn 
historuM,  lib.  i. ;  De  victoria  Aurelii  Ambrosu,  lib.  i. ; 
Acta  Oermani  et  Lupi,  lib.  L    (Tanner,  BSA.  319, 
following  Bale  and  Pitseus ;  Ware,  Ir.  Writ.  ti. 
c  1 ;  Biographie  unioerselle,  t.  zvii.  365 ;  Pitseus, 
de  lU.  Angl  Scrip.  92,  93;    Balaeus,  HI.  Maj. 
Brit.  Scrip,  t  27.) 

(IL)  Badonicus,  Historicns,  and  Sapiens,  com- 
memorated Jan.  29.  Accepting  this  Gildas  as 
different  from  the  preceding,  and  following  the 
account  given  by  the  monk  of  Buys  in  his  S. 
OHdae  Sapientis  Vita,  we  seem  to  have  a  distinct 
historical  outline.  This  Gildas  was  bom  at 
Areduta  on  the  river  Clut  (Dumbarton  on  the 
Clyde  in  Scotland);  his  father  was  Caunus,  and 
of  his  fbur  brothers  the  eldest  was  called  Cuillus, 
and  snco«eded  his  father  in  the  kingdom.  Gildas 
was  educated  by  St.  Iltutus,  and  his  school  com- 
panions were  St.  Samson  and  St.  Paul,  who  were 
afterwards  fiunous  bishops  in  Armorica.  From 
Llantwit  he  went  to  Ireland,  took  priest's  orders 
apparently  there,  and  returned  to  North  Britain, 
where  he  laboured  among  those  who  were  Chris- 
tians, bat  not  Catholics,  being  entangled  in  divers 
heretical  deceits.  At  the  invitation  of  St.  Brigida 
(Feb.  IX  And  also  of  king  Ammericus  (Ainmire), 
he  returned  to  Ireland,  the  foresaid  king  pro- 
mising to  obey  the  holy  man  in  all  things  if  he 
would  restore  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  kingdom. 
From  Ireland  he  passed  through  England  to 
Rome  and  Ravenna,  and,  returning  to  Brittany 
in  the  reign  of  king  Childeric,  built  a  monastery 
at  Buys  (in  Monte  Renvisii),  where  he  died  and 
was  buried.  At  Ruys  he  wrote  ^epistolarem 
I  libellum  in  quo  quinque   Reges  ipsius  insulat 
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(ie.  Britain)  redargait  direnis  sceleribos  atqne 
criminibiu  irretitoo."  As  in  thia  he  ssjs  of  him- 
Mlf  that  he  wac  bom  in  the  year  the  battle  of 
Mens  Badonicas  was  fought  (hence  his  name 
Badonicus),  (Jssher  places  his  birth  in  the  year 
520,  his  writing  his  querulous  epistle  in  564, 
and  his  death  at  Rnys  in  570.  (dasher,  Brit  Ecd, 
Ant,  cc  xiii.  xy.,  Works,  ▼.  506  sq.,  ri.  216  sq., 
and  Ind.  Chron.,  ed.  Elrington;  Tanner,  Bibi, 
319-322,  but  mixing  up  the  two  Lives,  and  adding 
in  a  note  that  he  wrote  De  ImmortaiitaU  Animae, 
lib.  i. :  De  Ewddio  Britcmniae,  lib.  i. ;  in  am 
Temporis  Qerum,  lib.  i. ;  De  Oestis  Britonum  H%»- 
toricL,  lib.  i.  See  also  Cressy,  Ch,  Eiat.  BriL  xii. 
c  10;  Colgan,  Acta  8S,  181-202,  with  notes  and 
learned  appendix  of  four  chapters;  Cave,  Btst. 
Liter,  424-426,  putting  him  later  than  Ussher 
does;  Hitt.  Lit,  de  la  France,  t.  iii.  279-285, 
following  the  Life  in  Mabillon,  and  putting  his 
arriral  in  Armorica  in  the  year  520,  his  writing 
in  530,  and  his  death  in  565,  giving  also  a  de- 
tailed and  meet  important  account  of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  and  their  editions  on  the  con- 
tinent; Fleury,  Hitt,  Christ,  xxxiv.  15;  Ware, 
Irish  Writ,  ii.  c.  1;  Qen,  Biog,  Diet,  i.  851,  852; 
Biographie  wnioerseUe,  t,  xrii.  365-367 ;  Balaeus, 
///.  Maj,  Brit  Scrip,  foL  33 ;  Pitseus,  de  lU, 
Angl.  8cnp.  102 ;  Williams,  Emin,  Welsh,  165, 
166;  Rowlands,  Mon.  Ant  Best  138-180,  2nd 
edit.) 

(in.)  Cambrius.  This  Qildas  is  evidently  a 
reflexion  of  the  historical  writer,  but  is  placed 
by  Pitaeus  {de  lUust  Angl  Scrip,  70),  Balaeos 
(Maj,  lU.  Brit  Scrip,  f.  15),  and  others,  in  the 
1st  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  numerous  writings ;  he 
seems,  however,  to  be  entirely  fictitious.  (Tanner, 
BibL  319.) 

(TV.)  (^uartns  has  received  his  name  to  distin- 
guish him  from  Albanius,  Badonicus  and  Cam- 
brins,  and  is  said  by  Pitseus  to  have  flourished 
as  an  old  man  in  860,  and  by  Dempster  in  870. 
According  to  these  writers  he  was  an  Irish- 
man, monk  at  Bangor,  and  writer  of  Btstoria 
Britamniae,  lib.  1. ;  Bretioarium  GildaSy  lib.  i. ; 
De  MirabiUbHS  Britanniae,  lib.  i.;  De  Primis 
BabitatorUma  Britanniaet  lib.  i. ;  De  Rege  Arthuro, 
lib.  L ;  De  SemUchro  ejus  incognita,  lib.  i. ;  and 
some  others.  But  these  are  more  than  doubtful, 
especially  as  the  first  work  is  Nennius's  History. 
Ussher  places  him  in  A.D.  820,  and  says  he  wrote 
Liber  de  Computo,  in  99  chapters,  of  which  in 
his  Sylloge  (Wks.  iv.  472)  he  gives  the  preface, 
which  is  addressed  to  a  monk  <»lled  Rabanns, 
the  work  itself  being  in  MS.  in  the  Cottonian 
Library.  (Colgan,  ^c<a  i9iS.  201, 202,  c.  4;  Pitseus, 
de  must  Angl.  Scrip,  70,  166  ;  Balaeus,  VH.  HI 
Brit,  Scrip,  u.  21 ;  Deinniter,  Hist,  Ecd.  Gent. 
Soot.  L  322 ;  Ware,  Ir.  Writ.  ii.  c  1 ;  0*Hanlon, 
Irish  Saints,  i.  604;  C!ave,  Hist  Liter.  519.) 

[J.  G.] 

GELDASIUS,  abbat,  fellow-student  of  St. 
Samson  and  St.  PauL  He  came  from  Ireland  to 
France  in  the  reign  of  king  Grallon,  who  built 
for  him  and  his  disciples  a  monastery  on  the 
island  of  Ruys  in  the  5th  or  6th  century.  Colgan 
(Acta  SS.  176)  takes  this  account  from  the 
Breviarv  of  Nantes,  and  presents  it  at  Jan.  29 ; 
but  the  legend  is  evidently  a  part  of  that  of  Gildas 
Badonicus,  and  reappears,  omy  under  a  difierent 
form,  and  in  more  detail  connecting  him  with  St. 
Philibart  of  Jnmi^ges  in  the  7th  century,  in  the 


memoir  of  St.  Oildasius,  confeawr  of  Blavct  aC 
Jan.  31,  taken  by  Colgan  (<&.  226-8)  from  th« 
Breviary  of  Quimper.  [Gildas  (II.).]  (O^anlon, 
Ir,  Saints,  Jan.  29  and  31,  i.  495, 496,  602-607  ; 
Usuard.  Mart.  Auct,  27  Jan.  ap.  Migne,  Pair. 
Lat,  cxxiU.  702.)  [J.  G.] 

GILDEMIRUS  (SuldemirubX  bishop  of 
Complutum,  f^m  before  681.  He  is  represeated 
by  his  vicar  Annibonins  at  the  twelfth  Conactl 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  681.  (Aguirre-CaUlani,  iv.  270  : 
Esp.  Sagr.  viL  188.)    [AsTURiua.]    [M.  A.  WJ 


GILDO  (IX  n  presbyter  appointed  to 
Rufos  as  bishop  of  Lamzellum,  in  Nnmidia,  bat 
not  yet  installed  at  the  time  of  Carth.  ConC 
A.D.  411.    (Man.  Vet  Don.  206).     [H.  W.  P.] 

GILDO  (SX  "on  of  Nubel  and  brother  of 
Firmus  [Fibmub  (7)],  invested  by  Theododus  with 
the  title  and  authority  of  count  of  Africa. 
Having  revolted  against  Honorius,  he  was  de- 
feated by  his  brother  Hascezel,  ▲.!>.  398,  and 
died  by  his  own  hand  (Gibbon,  c  xxix.).  Dnrmg 
the  time  of  his  ascendancy  he  favoured  the  Di>- 
natists,  and  Optatus,  bishop  of  Thamngada^ 
received  the  name  of  Gildonianns  in  consequence 
of  the  support  which  Gildo  gave  to  him,  and  the 
violence  which  he  exercised  towards  the  CathoUcB. 
(Tillemont,  73,  vol.  vi.  p.  181.)    [Optattjb.] 

[H.  W.  P.3 

GILEa    [Aeoidiub.] 

GILIMIB.  This  is  the  name,  according  to 
Villanueva  (Viage  Litterario,  xiii.  6X  <»f  the 
bishop  of  Gerona,  otherwise  known  aa  Mirott, 
whose  signature  is  found  to  the  acta  of  the 
sixteenth  council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  693.  (If  aosi, 
xii.  85  a.)  Gams  (Ser.  Episc.  32)  places  both 
Miron  and  Gilimir  in  the  list  of  biahops  of 
Gerona.  (J5!trp.  Sagr,  xliii.  67  ;  Tejada  y  RMniro, 
U.  586X  [F.  DO 

GILLA8,  British  historian.    [Gildas.] 

GILLENUS  is  spoken  of  by  the  Scotch 
annalists,  Fordun,  John  Major,  Camerarina,  and 
Dempster  as  a  Scot  who  lived  in  Ganl^  and 
was  a  disciple  or  contemporary  of  St.  Colum- 
banus  (Nov.  21).  Dempster  says  he  wrote 
^)eculum  Vitae  ffumanae,  lib.  i.,  Epi8toi4»e  ad 
Fratres,  lib.  L  and  flourished  ▲.D.  540,  hat  thiii 
must  be  too  early.  Fordun  says  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Scotch  king  Eugenius,  or  Eocha 
Buidhe  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  centory,  and 
Camerarins  commemorates  him  on  Jane  23 ; 
he  must,  however,  have  been  an  Hibernian  Soot. 
(Fordun,  Scotichr,  L  iii  c  32;  Joannes  Major, 
de  Gest.  Soot,  L  iL  c.  7 ;  Camerarina,  ds 
Soot  Fort,  159,  and  Kal,  June  23;  Dempcter, 
Mist  Ecd,  Gent.  Soot.  i.  308.)  [J.  G.] 

GILLES.    [Egidiui.] 

GILLUS  (GelobX  Aug.  30,  martjr  nt 
Ancyra  with  six  others.  (Wright,  Syriam  Mart, 
in  Joum.  Sao.  Lit.  1866,  429.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GILXJLFXJS  (EoiLiTLFCsX  bishop  of  Aata 
(AstiX  c  A.D.  813.  It  M  said  that  the  archivee 
of  his  cathedral  were  burnt  A.D.  820.  Bi»  sao» 
cesser  was  Roserius.  (UghelU,  Hat  Sac,  iT.479i 
Cappelletti,  Le  Chieee  ^Itat.  xiv.  88.) 

GIOVANNlCIUa    [JoAKwiawLl 


QIRALDU8 
OIBALDUSofYeliine.    [GBBABmm.] 

OIBI0U&     [GOEBICUB.] 

OntRIG  (Qerrio,  GwRiOfX  p«troii  of  Llan- 
girrig  or  Llangwrig,  in  MontgomerTBhire.  The 
ttiore  common  fonn  of  hit  name  is  Curig  or  Cyri- 
cu.  [CnuGDS.]  (Rees,  Welsh  Samts^  82,  307 ; 
Oim&r.  QuarL  Mag.  L  490,  iiL  507.)        [J.  G.] 

QI8A,  daughter  of  Grimoald  king  of  the 
Lombards.  She  was  given  by  her  brother 
Romsald,  duke  of  Benevento,  as  a  hostage  to  the 
•mperor  Constans,  who  was  besieging  Benerento, 
c  663.  She  afterwards  died  in  luTj.  ^Paulus 
I>i«c  T.  8,  14 ;  Momuau  Benun  ItaL  et  LangtiiK 
1878,  p.  148-150.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GISELBEBGA,  wife  of  Loitprand's  nephew 
Gregory  doke  of  Benerento,  o.  732.  (Paulas 
IHacoans,  Oe$L  Lang,  Ti.  55.)      [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GiaALEIOUS,  Visigoth  king.    [GssAua] 

GISELflEBE,  GISELHERUS,  the  serenih 
bishop  of  the  South  Saxons  at  Selsey  (if.  J7.  B, 
618).  His  date,  as  ascertained  by  charters,  falls 
Wtwcen  772  and  787 ;  in  the  former  year  hb 
predecessor  Osa  or  Oswald  was  in  office  (Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  iii.  402X  and  in  the  latter  his  suc- 
cessor Totta  (ib.  p.  46 1).  The  name  of  Giselhere 
appears  in  the  list  of  prelates  present  at  the 
Council  of  Brentford  in  781  (Kemble,  C.  2>.  143 ; 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  439),  and  in  a  grant  of 
Oslac,  ealdorman  of  the  South  Saxons,  dated  at 
Selsey  in  780.    (Kemble,*  C.  2>.  1012.)         [S.] 

GISELPERTUS,  duke  of  Verona  in  the  time 
of  Paulus  Diaconus.  He  opened  and  rifled  the 
grave  of  king  Alboin.    (Pamns  Diaoenus,  ii.  28.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GISELTRUDA,  sister  of  Anselm  the  first 
abbat  of  the  monastery  of  Nonantula,  and  wife 
of  Aistulph  king  of  the  Lombards,  749-756. 
(Viia  Atuelmi  Abb,  Nonaa,  in  Jfonum,  JUrum 
ItaL  et  Lamgob.  p.  567.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GISIBARIUS,  a  priest,  Scot,  disciple  and 
associate  of  St.  Rudbert,  or  Rupert.  He  vrrote 
Ad  Boiarios  HomUiaey  and  dourished  about 
▲.D.  630.  (Dempster,  ffUL  Ecd.  Omt.  Scot 
k  308 ;  Tanner,  BibL  326.)  [J.  G.] 

GI8TLARIU8,  pnest.    [Gislarius.] 

6I8IU8,  bishop  of  Mntina  (ModenaX  suc- 
ceeded Geminianus  IV.  c  A.D.  796,  and  died 
probably  A.D.  811  or  812.  His  successor  was 
Deodatus.  (Ughelli,  Hat.  Sac.  ii  113;  Cappel- 
leiti,  Le  Chmt  cTItal.  xv.  233.)         [R.  S.  G.] 

GISLA  (1)  (GisiLA,  GiSLANA),  daughter  of 
Pippin  and  only  sister  of  Charles  the  Great,  bom 
JLA>.  757.  The  robes  in  which  she  issued  from 
the  baptismal  font  were  sent  by  her  father  to 
the  pope,  Paul  L,  in  token  of  her  spiritual  adop- 
tion by  him  (ct  the  letter  of  Paul,  Migne, 
Patr.  liat.  Ixxxix.  1183).  Her  hand  was  sought 
m  marriage  by  Constantino  Copronymus,  the 
emperor  of  the  East,  for  his  son  Leo,  and  later 
by  Adalgisus,  son  of  Desiderius,  king  of  the 
Lombards  ;  but  both  offers  were  opposed  by  the 
reigning  popes,  and  neither  was  accepted  (cf.  tne 
Utter  of  Stephen  III.  written  in  770  to  Charles 
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and  Garloman  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xcviii.  255^ 
and  Bouquet,  v.  543).  Almost  from  girlhood 
she  was  dedicated  to  religion,  and  became  ninth 
abbess  of  Chelles  (Cala),  the  monastery  of  Su 
Bathildis,  where  she  buUt  at  her  own  cost  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Saviour.  Here  she 
was  visited  by  Charles,  when  sick,  in  804,  and 
by  Alcuin,  of  whom  we  have  two  letters  ad« 
dressed  to  her.  (Bouquet,  v.  615,  616 ;  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  a  362,  363.)  There  is  extant  « 
diploma  by  which  she  granted  large  possessions 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys  in  a.d.  799 
(Bouquet,  v.  760).  Her  death  took  place  in 
810.  (Annalesy  in  Pertz,  i.  11 ;  Eginhardi  Vita 
Caroii  Magni^  J  xvui.;  Bouquet,  v.  97,  613; 
Manmn.  CaroUn.  ed.  Jaffi^  var.  loc.  see  index ; 
Translatio  S.  BathOdUy  in  Mabill.  Acta  SS. 
0.  S.  B.  saec.  iv.  pars  1,  p.  452,  Paris,  1668- 
1701 }  GaU.  Christ,  vii.  560.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GISLA  (S)  fGnOLA),  daughter  cf  Charles 
the  Great  uid  Hildegarde,  baptised,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  font  at  Milan,  by  Thomas  the 
archbishop,  in  A.D.  781.  With  the  rest  of  her 
£unily  sh9  is  celebrated  in  the  magniloquent 
verse  of  Angilbert  (229-242;  Pertz,  ii.  397Xwho 
lauds  her  beauty  and  her  horsemanship  in  the 
chase,  to  which  she  was  wont  to  accompanv  her 
father.  Alcuin  wrote  her  a  short  letter 
(Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  a  363;  Bouquet,  v.  616), 
exhorting  her  to  lead  a  life  of  holiness*  (£gin« 
hardi  K^  CaroU  Magni,  xviii.  in  Bouquet,  v« 
96;  AmuMles  LauritaenaeSy  and  £inhardi  in 
Pertx,  i.  160-1.)  [8.  A.  B.] 

GISLA  (8),  daughter  of  Theodnlfus  bbhop  of 
Orleans  (ob.  A.D.  821),  who  addresses  one  of  his 
poems  to  her  with  the  gift  of  a  psalter  (^Carm^ 
ill  4  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  cv.  326).     [S.  A.  B.] 

GISLARIXJS     (GuiLARiUB,    Gizolarius), 

presbyter  of  Salzburg  about  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century,  a  companion  of  St«  Hildulph,  St. 
Rudbert  and  others  in  Germany;  he  probably 
was  an  Irishman,  and  seems  to  have  died  at  Salz- 
burg. Associated  with  St.  Chunibaldus  he  is  com-* 
memorated  at  Feb.  8,  Sept.  24,  and  Oct.  20. 
The  Bollandists  {Acta  SS.  8  Feb.,  U.  151)  place 
them  among  their  praetermissi  at  Feb.  8, 
and  give  at  Sept.  24  a  Sylloge  Histories,  **  de 
SS.  Chunialdo  et  Gisilario  presbyteris  Salesburgi 
inGermania,de  cultu  translatione  et  gestis,  circa 
saec.  viU.**  (ib.  Sept.  tom.  vi.  708-13).  Colgan 
was  preparing  a  life  of  the  same  two  holy  men 
for  Sept.  24.  {Proc.  Boy.  Ir.  Aoad.  vii.  374 ; 
CHanlon,  Irish  Saints,  i.  Ill,  ii.  414;  Hansiz, 
Qerm.  Sac.  ii.  45,  46.)  [J.  G.] 

GISLEBEETU8  (Gilbebtus),  thirty-third 
bishop  of  Noyon  and  Toumay,  between  Dido,  or 
Dodo,  and  Pleon.  He  was  educated  in  the 
monasterium  Elonense  (St.  Amend  on  the  S()arpe, 
dep.  Nord)  and  before  his  elevation  became  its 
abbat.  In  A.D.  769  he  subscribed  the  Lateran 
Council  under  Stephen  III.  He  died  a.d.  782 
in  his  own  monastery,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Two  epitaphs, 
one  of  them  by  Alcuin,  are  extant.  (^Gall.  Christ. 
iii.  256 ;  ix.  986 ;  Mansi,  xii.  715.)     [S.  A.  B.] 

GISLEMORIUS— Sept.  16.  One  of  the  The- 
baean  legion,  and  regarded  as  patron  of  Borgo  di 
San  Donnino  in  Italy.  [Mauritius;  Leoio 
Thebaea.]  [G.  T.  S-I 
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GIBLENUS  (GuxLAiN,  Goulcin),  8T^ 
fbaader  and  first  abbat  of  the  monastery  of  Cella, 
afterwards  St.  Gublain,  in  the  7th  century.  The 
•torj  of  his  life,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is 
'•-.  follows.  He  was  bom  of  noble  stock  in  Attica, 
and  alter  being  trained  in  philosophy  at  Athens 
entered  a  monastery  subject  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Basil.  In  time  he  became  a  priest,  and 
bethinking  him  of  the  example  of  St.  Diony- 
Cius  the  martyr,  who  left  Athens  to  seek  Rome, 
he  resolred  to  go  thither  likewise.  He  had  not 
been  there  long  when  a  voice  from  hearen  bade 
him  depart  and  come  to  Hainault.  Thither  he 
went,  accompanied  by  two  disciples,  called 
Lambert  and  Bellirius.  On  his  arriral  he 
■ought  an  interriew  with  St.  Amandus,  whose 
fame  filled  the  neighbourhood,  and  commenced 
to  build  a  cell  on  a  spot  called  Castrilocus. 
He  afterwards  obtained  from  Dagobert  a  site 
upon  the  Haine  in  Hainault,  and  here  he  built  a 
monastery,  which  was  at  first  called  Cella,  and 
afterwaius  gave  rise  to  the  town  named  from 
him  St.  Ohislain  or  St.  Ouislain.  Antbert 
archbishop  of  Cambra^  (656-668)  and  Amandus 
consecrated  it.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
■pent  in  works  of  piety,  and  among  other 
good  deeds  he  persuaded  St.  Waldetmde  to 
purchase  the  spot  on  which  he  had  first  settled, 
and  there  build  a  monastery.  In  this  work  she 
was  assisted  by  St.  Hidulfus,  and  the  monastery 
of  Castrilocus  (St.  Yaudm  de  Mons ;  cf.  Oall, 
Christ,  iii.  144)  was  there  erected.  To  him  too, 
St.  Aldegundis,  who  founded  the  monaster^  of 
Melbodium  (Maubeuge),  and  others,  owed  their 
conrersion.  He  died  at  Cella  (A.D.  681,  accord- 
ing to  Mabillon's  oonjecture),  and  was  buried  in 
hiK  own  church,  though,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Great,  when  the  oratorinm  was  restored  by 
abbat  Elefans,  his  bones  were  removed  for  the 
consecration,  and  were  not  again  restored  to  their 
original  resting-place. 

The  foregoing  account  is  from  the  anonymous 
Life  published  by  Mabillon  (Acta  8&  Or<L  8. 
Bened,  iu  788,  Paris,  1668-1701)  and  by  the 
BoUandists  {Acta  88,  Oct.  ir.  1030).  In  his  pre- 
liminary observations  Mabillon  enumerates  as 
many  as  six  different  lives.  In  the  Auctcaria  of 
Molanus  to  Usuard  {Mart.  Oct.  9)  Gulenus  is 
called  bishop  of  Athens,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
foundation  for  such  a  statement.  His  day  waa 
Oct.  9  (Boll.  Acta  88  Oct.  iv.  1010>  [8.  A.  B.] 

OISLHERE  (Kemble»  Cod,  Dipl,  No.  143, 
▲.D.  781X  bishop  of  Selsey.    [Gibelhsre.] 

rc.  H.] 

GISLOALDUS,  fifteenth  bishop  of  Verdun, 
ittcceeding  St.  Paulus  and  followed  by  his  u«phew 
Gereberttts.  He  had  been  a  monk  of  Tholey 
(Theolegium),  in  the  diocese  of  Treves.  He  was 
perhaps  the  bishop  Gislochardus,  one  of  thoee 
consulted  by  Sigebert  as  to  the  foundation  of  the 
mooasteries  of  MalmMy  and  Stavelo  in  the 
Ardennes,  which  took  place  in  a.d.  648,  the  year 
of  his  consecration  (Notger,  Vit,  8  Bemacli; 
Boll.  Acta  88,  Sept.  i.  680).  He  was  also  one 
of  the  bishops  to  whom  Numerianus,  archbishop 
of  Treves,  addressed  his  charter  in  favour  of  the 
monastery  built  by  St.  Deodatus  of  Nevers,  in 
the  Vosges  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxxviii.  1191). 
His  death  is  placed  A.D.  665.  {QaU,  Christ.  xiU. 
1170,  inatr.  291.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GISO  (1)  (GUI80),  15th  archbishop  of  Cologne, 


GI8ULFU8 

succeeding  Aldewinos  and  followed  by  Anlo. 
According  to  Le  Cointe  he  was  sitting  in  695 
when  Pippin  buried  the  remains  of  the  martyred 
Hewalds  at  Cologne,  as  related  by  Bede,  iliMtm 
Eod,  V.  10.  {OaU.  Christ.  iU.  628 ;  Le  Ccinte, 
Ann.  Eod,  Franc  an.  695,  n.  iiL  tom.  iv.  p.  312.) 

p.  A.  B.1 

GI80  (8),  0.790,  bishop  of  Veroeili.  (CappelL 
Le  Chiese  dtRalia^  xiv.  369 ;  Ughelli,  Ttal,  Saer. 
iv.  764.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GISOLAy  daughter  of  Ckuiim  tks  Great. 

[GlSLA.] 

GI8TLIANUS  (Gxbtilianus,  GnTsnuAvm, 
GOSTUANUS,  GweslakX  bishop  at  Meoevia  be- 
fore St.  David  his  nephew,  and  son  of  Gynyr  of 
Caer  Gawch,  by  his  second  wife  Anna,  daughter 
of  Gwrthefyr  Fendigaid  (Vortimer).  His  first 
house  was  at  Old  Menevia,  near  the  pfresent 
St.  David's,  and  was  endowed  by  his  £sther 
Gynyr,  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  Bonna, 
where  the  cathedral  now  stands,  aft  the  snggcs- 
Uon  of  St.  David.  (Bees,  Weish  Atmis,  162, 
163,  173, 194;  Rces,  Cambro-Brit.  Saimts^  425  ; 
Leland,  Collect,  iii.  103;  Jones  and  Freeman, 
Hist,  of  8t,  David's,  p.  243.)  [J.  a] 

GI8ULFU8,  first  duke  of  Friuli,  and  the  first 
Lombard  duke  appointed  upon  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Alboin  in  569.  Tke  district  was  the 
first  conquered  by  Alboin,  who,  before  prooeeding 
&rther  into  Italy,  offered  the  charge  of  it  to  his 
nephew  and  marshal  (marpahis)  Gisalf.  Upon 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  retain  certain 
selected  families  to  settle  with  him  he  conscntedy 
and  received  the  title  of  the  ''ductor."  (PauHm 
Diaconus,  iL  9.)  Gisulph  was  one  of  the  dnkea 
under  whose  rule  the  Lombards  lived  for  tea 
years  after  the  death  of  Kleph,  when  thera  was 
no  king  (Paul.  Diac.  ii.  32).  After  some  dis- 
cord with  the  king  Agilnlf,  of  which  the  cause 
is  unknown,  he  was  received  peaceably  by  him, 
c  ann.  602  (Paul.  Diac.  iv.  27).  Together  with 
the  king  he  ratified  the  appointment  of  m 
bishop  (or  patriarch)  to  Aquileia,  which  was 
then  in  opposition  to  the  see  of  Grado.  He 
lost  his  life,  together  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  army,  c.  610,  in  resisting  an  invnaion  of 
the  Avars.  His  sen,  Grimoaldns,  the»  m  child^ 
escaped  to  the  court  of  Benevento,  and  after^ 
wards  became  duke  of  Benevento,  and  eventnaUy 
seised  the  kingdom.  It  is  possible  that  the  first 
duke  appointed  was  Grasulf^  father  of  Oistdi^ 
and  that  Paulus  Diaconus  is  wrong.  (Homm. 
LamgolK  Berumj  1878,  p.  77 ;  Mnratoii,  Asm.  a. 
590 ;  Pkkbst,  Forschmgem  a.  d  tf  .  p.  426.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GI8ULFU8,  a  Lombard  dnke,  who  npoa  tha 
advance  of  Romanus,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  into 
Istria,  gave  himself  up  with  his  whole  army. 
He  was  at  the  time  qvite  young  (Letter  ol 
Romanus  to  Childebert,  king  of  the  Franks; 
Troya,  Cod,  Dipi,  i.  p.  182>  It  U  ponuhle  that 
he  is  the  same  as  the  above-mentioned  <&alf. 
(This  is  not  allowed  by  IVoya,  but  see  Vnratori, 
Ann.  a.  590.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GI8XJLFn8,  dake  of  Benevento,  689-706, 
succeeded  his  brother  Grimoald.  In  th*  time  of 
pope  John  VL,  c  702,  he  hiid  waste  Cbmfania, 
and  took  nanj  captivesi  who  were  all  redeemed 
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hy  tlie  pope.  (Panliu  Diaeoniu,  O.  L.  tL  2. 27,  and 
Oeaia  Pontif,  Vita  Johann.  vi.  cfl  note  in  Monwn. 
Mtrmm  ItaL  et  Langcb.  p.  174.)      [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

6I8ULPHUS,  bishop  of  Chiosi  (ausimn), 
appeared  apparently  to  act  as  judge  upon  Aus- 
fredii»  bishop  of  Siena,  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
pope  Stephen  III.,  May,  752,  to  Stobilis  bishop 
of  Areuo.  (Troya,  Cod,  Dipl,  it.  413;  Jaff^ 
JitgML  i>ofU.  p.  189.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GI8ULPHU8  n.,  duke  of  Benerento,  son  of 
Homuald,  and  nephew  of  king  Luitprand.  His 
Cither  died  c  731,  when  he  was  quite  a  child.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  kill  him,  but  the  people  of 
Bene^ento  protected  him.  Luitprand  then  came 
and  carried  him  off  for  a  while  to  his  court  at  Pavia, 
placing  another  nephew,  Gregory,  in  the  duchy. 
Gregory  died  in  739,  and  Ghxlescalc  became  duke, 
bat  on  the  arriral  of  Luitprand,  three  years 
after,  he  prepared  to  fly  to  Constantinople,  but 
before  embarking  was  killed  by  the  Benerentans. 
Otsulf  then  became  duke  of  Benevento  in  742. 
His  gifts  and  concessions  to  the  monasteries  of 
Aliie,  S.  Yincenzo  on  the  Volturno  and  others, 
range  from  September,  742,  to  the  beginning  of 
751,  in  which  year  he  probably  died.  (Troya, 
Cod.  Dipl.  n.  553-643  passim.  Oelsner,  Kihiig 
i*ippin^  excors,  i.  p.  444 ;  Paulus  Diaconus,  vi. 
55-58.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

OISULPHU8,  bishop  of  Cajazzo  in  Campania, 
a.  776.    (Cappelletti,  U  Chkte  d^ Italia,  m.  62.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GISVALDUB,  confessor,  companion,  and 
disciple  of  St.  Dysibod,  accompanied  his  master 
to  Belgium,  and  flourished  ▲.D.  664,  but  Demp- 
aUr  (Jlist,  JSccl.  Gent,  Scot.  i.  313)  refuses  the 
soggestion  of  Leslaens  (de  £eb.  Soot,  lib.  ir.  p. 
154)  that  he  lived  at  Fulda.  [J.  O.J 

GIULFUS  (BiULFUS),  ninth  bbhop  of  Stras- 
burg,  said  to  hare  ruled  in  the  7th  century. 
(^Oaa.  Christ,  r.  779;  Potthast,  BUdioth.  Suppl. 
p.  414.)  [R,  T.  S.] 

OIUSTILIANUS.     [GiSTLiAWUB.] 

GIYERIOUS  (GiYERiNusX  bbhop  of  Hentesa 
<nr.  Jaen),  before  646.  He  sent  a  deacon,  Am- 
broaius,  to  represent  him  at  the  seventh  Council 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  646  (Aguirre-Catalani,  iU.  423  ; 
£tp.  Sagr.  vii.  259).     [Pardus.]      [M.  A.  W.] 

GIZOLAJOUS,  priest.    [GuLAKiua] 

GLADU8A,  Welsh  saint.    [Gwladus.] 

GLAINDrUBAIR  (Glaindibub,  Ann.  Ult. 
A.i>.  766),  abbat  of  Laraghbrine,  co.  Kildare,  died 
A.D.  767.  {Four  Mast.,  by  O'Donoran,  a.d.  762, 
L  365.)  [J.  G.] 

GLAPHYRA,  Tirgin,  of  Amasea,  Jan.  13. 
She  appears  to  have  been  in  Licinius's  household 
atNicoroedia,  and  afterwards  at  Amasea,  where 
she  became  acquainted  with  Basileus  the 
bishop,  assisted  him,  with  the  help  of  Licinius*s 
wife,  who  was  Constantine's  sister,  to  build  a 
charch  at  Amasea,  and  at  last  suffered  death 
%ith  him  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century.  Her  Acta  are  given  by  the  Bollandists 
(Acta  S8.  13  Jan-  i.  771-2)  from  the  Acta 
Martha  S  BasUei  Epiaoopi  Amaseae;  see  also 
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Assemani  {Act.  Martt.  Ocdd.  et  Often,   pt.   ii. 
216),  but  they  do  not  amount  to  history. 

GLA8ANU8  (Glabsicub)  is  commemorated 
at  Oct  1,  in  Jfart.  Doneg.,  and  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Glassicus,  whom  St  Patrick  left  at  Kil- 
glas,  when  that  saint  was  preaching  in  Dalaradia, 
CO.  Antrim,  and  was  being  opposed  by  the  sons 
of  Coelbadius.  (Colgan,  TV.  Thaum,  147  c  131, 
182,  n.  w  J  Reeves,  Ecol.  Ant.  338.)        [J.  G.] 

GLAU0LA8,  an  alleged  interpreter  (4p/ii|ye^f) 
of  St.  pQter,  who  was  claimed  as  the  instructor 
of  BA8IUDB8.    (Clem.  AL  Strom,  vii.  17,  p.  898.) 

GLAUCU8,  bUhop  of  Alii  (Alini),  in 
Phrygia  Pacatiana,  present  at  the  fifth  general 
council,  A.D.  553.  (Mansi,  U.  393 ;  Le  Quien, 
Oriens  Christ.  I  809.)  [L.  D.] 

GLEWIS,  lav  witness  to  a  grant  by  Erb,  king 
of  Gwent  and  Ergyng,  to  St.  Dubricius  and  the 
see  of  Llandaff  {Lib,  Landao.  by  Rees,  318).  He 
may  be  the  same  as  Olywys  of  Olewissig  (Rees» 
CambnhBrit.  Saints^  309).    [Olywys  (2).] 

GUK-MAUR,  i.e.  magm-genu,  surname  of 
Eate  of  Northumbria.  [Eata  f3).]  Cffist. 
Nenmi  in  M.  H.  B.  75  b.)  [C.  H.] 

QLIUU8U8,  GLIVIS8IU8,   GLIVISUS. 

Welsh  chieftain,  the  father  of  Gwynllyw  Filwr 
(Rees,  Cambro-Bnt.  Satnts,  145 ;  Hardy,  DeacripL 
Cat.  i.  87,  88).    [Glywts  (2).]  [J.  G.] 

GLODWY,  clerical  witness  to  grant  of  Caer 
Riou,  near  Monmouth,  by  king  Athrwys,  son  of 
Ffemwael,  to  bishop  Cadwared  (Catgwarett  and 
the  see  of  Llandaff  in  the  8th  century.  {Lib, 
Landav.  by  Rees,  464.)  [J.  G.] 

GL0RINU8,  bishop  of  Junoe,  in  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  and  supposed  to  have  been  primate 
of  that  province,  was  banished  by  Hunneric  A.D. 
484.  (Vict.  Vitens.  NoUt.  59  j  Morcelli,  Afr. 
Christ,  i.  193.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GLOBI08U8  (1),  Donatist  bishop  of  Higispa, 
or  Higirpa,  in  proconsular  Africa,  at  Carth. 
Conf.  A.D.  411.  {Mbn.  Vet.  Don.  126.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

GLORI08U8  (S),  bishop  of  Ostia,  con- 
temporary  with  Gregory  the  Great,  who  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  him  and  other  bishops.  (Ub. 
iz.  indict,  ii.  Ep.  25.   Migne,  Ixzvii.  964.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GLORI08U8  (8),  bishop  of  Camerino,  present 
at  the  Lateran  synod  under  pope  Martin  in  649, 
which  condemned  the  Monothelite  heresy. 
(Hefele,  §  307 ;  Mansi,  z.  866.)     [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GL0RIU8,  a  person  to  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  Eleusius  and  Feliz,  St.  Augustine  addressed 
two  letters.  In  the  first  of  them  the  name 
Grammaticus  is  added,  and  other  persons  are 
mentioned,  though  not  by  name.  [ELEuaius 
(3).]    (Aug.  i!Rp.  43,  44.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

GLOWYBWY,  clerical  witness  to  a  grant  by 
king  Rhys,  son  of  Ithael,  to  bishop  Cadwared 
(Catgwaret)  and  the  see  of  Llandaff  in  the  8th 
century.    {Lib.  Landav.  by  Rees,  465.)   [J.  G.] 

GLUIGIU8,  Welsh  chieftain.   [Olywys  (2).] 
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GLUNS ALACH,  mo  of  Costomhail.  O'Clery 
suggeiittf  that  this  saint,  who  was  of  the  race 
of  Irial,  SOD  of  Conall  Cearnach,  and  lived  at 
Sliabh-Fuaid,  a  mountain  near  Newton- Hamilton, 
CO.  Armagh,  may  have  been  a  famous  outlaw, 
who  forsook  his  evil  ways,  joined  himself  to  the 
company  of  St.  Coemgen,  and  died  in  sanctity, 
being  commemorated  on  the  same  day  as  his 
paster,  June  3.  Colgan  had  a  Life  in  preparation 
for  that  day.  (Mart,  Doneg.  b?  Todd  and  Reeves, 
145  ;  Proc.  Roy,  Ir.  AocuL  viL  373.)        [J.  G.] 

GLUVIAS  (Gluvianus  or  GunriACDB),  ST., 
the  saint  of  a  parish  which  includes  Penryn,  in 
Falmouth  harbour.  It  is  possible  that  the  name 
is  connected  with  that  of  Glywys  Cemiw  in 
the  6th  century  (Rees's  WeUh  Saints,  114,  233, 
268).  [C.  W.  B.] 

GLYOERIA— May  10.  Virgin  and  martyr 
at  Trajanopolis  in  Thrace,  under  Sabinus,  the 
president  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  ▲.D.  138-180.  She  seems  to 
have  challenged  the  martyr's  fate.  When  the 
president  was  sacrificing,  she  publicly  reproved 
him,  for  which  she  was  tortured  and  cast  to 
the  beasts.  She  converted  her  guard,  Laodi- 
cius,  who  suffered  with  her.  (Bas.  Menot. ;  Surii 
TUae  SS,  10  Mai. ;  Acta  S3,  Boll.  Mai.  iii.  189- 
192;  Dodwell,  Dissert,  Cyprian,  xL  de  PaucU, 
Mart.  sect.  33-38.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GLYOERIA,  martyr  with  Anna  and  Theo- 
dato ;  commemorated  on  Oct.  22.  They  embraced 
the  Christian  faith  on  witnessing  the  sufferings 
of  bishop  Alexander,  and  shared  in  his  martyr- 
dom.    (BasU.  Menoi,  I  134.)  [C.  H.] 

GLY0ERIU8  (1),  April  23.  Martyr  with 
Donatus  and  Therinus  in  a.d.  303.  (Acto  SS. 
Boll.  April,  iii.  164.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GLYCERIUS  (3),  Dec.  18.  Presbyter  and 
martyr  under  Maximian.    (Bas.  Menol.) 

[0,  T.  S.] 

GLYCERIUS  (8),  Jan.  14.  Deacon,  mar- 
tyr at  Nicomedia.  (Wright,  Syrian  Mart,  in 
Joum.  Sao.  Lit.  1866,  423.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GLYCERIUS  (4),  June  8.  Martyr  at 
Antioch  with  Hesperius  and  Sosistratus  [Hes- 
PKRius].  (Wright,  Syrian  Mart,  in  Joum, 
Sac.  Lit.  1866,  427.)  [G.  T.  $.] 

GLYCERIUS  (5),  a  deacon  Sn  Cappadoda, 
who  caused  Basil  mudi  annoyance  by  his 
extravagant  and  disorderly  proceedings  circ 
374.  Glycerins  being  a  vigorous  young  man, 
well  fitted  for  the  humbler  offices  of  the  church, 
requiring  actual  labour,  and  having  adopted 
the  ascetic  life,  was  ordained  deacon  by  Basil. 
The  name  of  the  church  he  served  is  doubtftil. 
It  is  given  in  different  MSS.  as  Venesa,  Ve^Jsa, 
Venata,  and  Synnasa.  His  elevation  turned  the 
young  man's  head.  He  at  once  began  to  neglect 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  gathered  about  him 
a  number  of  young  women,  partly  by  persuasion, 
partly  by  force,  of  whom  he  took  the  direction, 
styling  himself  their  patriarch,  and  adopting  a 
dress  in  keeping  with  his  pretensions.  He  was 
supported  ^>y  the  offerings  of  his  female  followers, 
and  Basil  charges  him  with  adopting  this  spiritual 
directorship  as  a  trade,  that  he  might  get  his 
living  without  work.     The  wild  and  disorderly 
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proceedings  of  Glycerins  and  his  deluded  adhe- 
rents created  great  scandal  in  his  own  dty  aod 
neighbourhood,  which  caused  him  to  be  gravely 
admonished  by  his  own  presbyter,  his  diorepi- 
scopus,  and  finally  by  Basil  himself.  Glycerine, 
however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all,  and  having 
swelled  hb  fanatical  band  by  a  number  of  young 
men,  he  one  night  hastily  left  the  dty  with  his 
whole  troopy  many  of  the  girls  being  compelled 
to  join  him  against  their  will.  The  scandal  of 
such  a  band  wandering  about  the  country  onder 
pretence  of  religion,  singing  hymns,  and  leaping 
and  dancing  in  a  disorderlv  fai^hion,  greet  in 
itself,  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  a  rair  wss 
going  on  at  the  time,  so  that  the  young  women 
were  exposed  to  the  rude  jests  cf  the  lowea 
rabble.  The  Esthers  who  came  to  rescue  their 
daughters  from  such  disgrace  were  driven  awtr 
by  Glycerins  with  the  utmost  contumely,  and 
he  carried  off  his  whole  band  to  a  neighbouring 
town,  of  which  a  certain  Gregory  was  bishop; 
who  this  Gregory  was  is  uncertain.  Gamier  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  Gregory  Nauanzen 
(among  whose  letters  the  oorrvspondence  concern- 
ing Glvcerius  is  found,  as  well  as  in  the  Ictten 
of  BasilX  though  he  allows  that  there  is  much  in 
favour  of  Gregory  Nyssen  (  Vita  S,  BasU  c  xxxL 
§  4).  Gregory  not  only  allowed  Glycerins  and  his 
motley  band  to  remain  xmchaHengfNl,  but  appears 
to  have  been  disposed  to  regard  him  with  some 
degree  of  favour.  Gn  this  Basil  wrote  to  him 
narrating  the  whole  circumstances,  and  shewing 
how  little  Glycerins  deserved  any  considers- 
tion.  He  requested  him  to  order  Glycerins  to 
return  at  once  with  his  whole  band  of  virgin*. 
If  he  did  this,  and  brought  commendatory  Iett«n 
from  Gregory,  he  might  depend  upon  lenient 
treatment ;  if  he  refused  to  obey,  Bissil  begged 
Gregory  to  send  back  the  virgins,  or  at  least 
to  enable  those  who  desired  ft,  to  free  them- 
selves from  Glycerins'  spiritual  tyranny.  If 
Glycerins  continued  obstinate  he  threatened  that 
he  should  be  removed  from  the  ministry  (Basil, 
Epist.  169  [312]).  At  the  some  time  Basil  wrote 
to  Glycerins  himself,  promising  to  deal  with 
paternal  kindness  towards  him  if  he  wo«ld  retam 
at  once,  and  send  to  their  homes  the  disciples 
whom  he  was  leading  not  to  God  bat  to  the  abysi 
(ibid.  170  [314]).  Thdr  return  being  still  de- 
layed, Basil  wrote  again  to  Gregory,  hinting 
that  his  unwillingness  to  compel  them  to  come 
back  might  be  due  to  some  desire  to  curry  ftvomr 
with  others,  or  to  some  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
himself,  and  begged  him  to  put  all  siteh  fcelings 
aside  and  induce  them  to  return  without  any 
apprehension.  If  they  continued  obstinate  he 
washed  hU  hands  of  them.  (Ibid,  171 JSISI) 
The  further  issue  is  not  known.  [JL  V.j 

GLYCERIUS  (0),  bishop  of  Milan  between 
Martinianus  and  Laxams,  dr.  ▲.!>.  432-440 
(Ughelli,  liaL  Sacr.  iv.  49 ;  CappeUetti,  Ls  Ckisae 
cT/taiia,  xi.  109,  301).  Ennodius  dedicates  » 
short  poem  to  his  memoiy  (carm.  82  in  Pat.  Lai. 
IxUi.  349).  [C  H.] 

GLYCERIUS  (7),  2nd  bishop  of  Consenas, 
following  St  Valerius  and  succeeded  by  Tb«o« 
dorus,  subscribed  the  ooundl  of  Agde  (a.i>.  506), 
and  is  said  to  have  died  in  54a  (GaU.  OritU 
i.  1 125 ;  Labbe,  Sacr,  Cone  rul  337,  Klor.  173>- 

98.)  p.  A.  ai 
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GLYCEBIUS   (8),  emperor  of   the  Went, 
Afterwards  bishop  of  Salona.     In  March  473, 
Wing  at  that   time   cornea   domesticomm,   he 
asserted  the  imperial  title  at  Ravenna  in  succes- 
sion to  Olybrius ;  bot  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
Leo  I.  the  Thracian,   set  up   Julius   Nepos  in 
opposition,  who  was  proclaimed  at  Ravenna  late 
in  473  or  earlv  in  474,  marched  against  Glyce- 
rins and  took  him  prisoner  at  Portus.    (See  art. 
Gltcerius  in  the  Diet,  of  Gr.  cmd  Bom,  Biog.) 
It  is  the  episcopate  of  Glycerins  that  claims  the 
chief  notice  in  this  work.     He  has  been  reckoned 
bishop  of  Portus,  of  Milan,  and  of  Salona.    The 
Cf^xmicon  of  Marcellinus  Comes  under  the  year 
474,  states  that  Glycerius  "  iroperio  expulsus,  in 
portn  urbis  Romae  ex  Caesare  episcopus  ordinatus 
est,   et  obiit"  (Patr.   Lat.    li.    931);    on   the 
strength  of  which  passage  he  has  been  named 
bishop  of  Portus,  as  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  who 
writes :  ^  Portuensis  episcopus  ordinatur  "  (Hist. 
Misc.  lib.  zv.  in  Patr.  Lat.  xct.  973  B).     Ugbelli 
(who  calls  him  Gulcerius)  assigns  him  to  that 
•e«  between  Petrus   and   Herennius,  and  Cap- 
p«lletti  does  the  same  (Ug.  Ital.  Sac.  i.  Ill ; 
Capp.  Le  Chieae  et  ftai,  i.  497).    This  conclusion 
from  the  doubtfUl  language  of  Marcellinus  might 
pass  were  there  no  other  statements  to  be  con- 
sidered.    Eragrius,  for  instance,  relates  {ff,  E. 
iL  16)  that  Nepos  appointed  Glycerius  bishop  of 
%he    Romans    4s    2«Uwraf,    scarcely    however 
intending  to  say,  as  Canlsius  understands  him, 
that  Glycerius  was  made  bishop  of  Rome.     He 
must  mean  (writing  as  a  Greek)  that  Glycerius 
was  ordained  bishop  for  Salona  by  the  Roman 
•cclesiastical  authorities,  that  his  see  belonged 
to  the  Roman  or  western  part  of  the  empire, 
and   to  the  Roman   patriarchate   rather   than 
the     Byzantine.      Jomandes     likewise    stales 
that    Nepos    ^Glycerium    ab   imperio    expel- 
lens,  in    Salona    Dalmatiae    episcopum   fecit " 
(Jom.  de  Beg.   8ucc,   in   Muratori,  Ber.  Ital. 
Script  t.  i.  p.  239  b).     It  is  therefore  best  to 
onderstand  with  Canisins  (note  on  the  passage 
in  Evagrius,  vid.  Patr.  Gr.  Ixxxvi.  pt.  2,  p.  2546) 
that  the  deposition  of  Glycerius  took  place  at 
Portus,  where  at  the  same  time  he  was  ordained 
to  the  see  of  Salona.    So  also  Farlati  understands 
ilUyr.  Sac.  ii.  117-120).    It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  principality  of  Dalmatia  belonged  to 
Nepos    independently    of    the    imperial    title. 
Thither  he  retired  before  his  successful  compe- 
titor Orestes,  and  then  was  brought  into  contact 
once  more  with  Glycerius.      Photius  (^Biblioth, 
cod.  78)  mentions  the  now  lost  Byzantine  History 
of  Makhns  the  Sophist  as  stating  that  Nepos 
having    divested    Glycerius    of    his    Caesarian 
authority    and  invaded   ^the    empire    o£   the 
Romans,"    clericated    Glycerins,   made    him    a 
bishop,  and  finally  perished  by  his  machinations 
(insidiis  petitus),  not  **  assassinated  *'  as  stated 
by  Gibbon.      Farlati  assigns  six    years  to  the 
episcopate  of  Glycerins,  placing  his  death  in  480. 
The   supposition  that    the   ex-emperor    was 
bishop  of  Milan  rests  on  very  slender  ground. 
Knnodius  bishop  of  Pa  via,  who  dedicates  short 
poems  to  ft*v«ml  successive   bishops  of  Mjlan, 
Inscribes  one  of  intra  to  bishop  Glycerius,  whom 
he  places   between    Martinianus    and  Lazarus 
(carm.  82,  in  Patr.  Lat.  Ixiii.  349);  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  verses  to  identify  him  with  the 
ex-emperor.      Ennodins  likewise,  in  his  Life  of 
Epiphanius  bishop  of  Pavia,  mentions  the  emperor 


Glycerius  as  shewing  so  much  veneration  for 
that  saint  as  to  accept  his  interoexsion  for  soma 
people  in  the  diocese  of  Pavia,  who  had  incurred 
the  imperial  displeasure  (Ennod.  Vit.  EfAphan, 
in  Patr.  Lat.  Ixiii.  219  A).  These  are  the  sole 
grounds  on  which  Gibbon  hazards,  though  doubt- 
fully, the  statement  {Ded.  and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p. 
295,  ed.  Smith)  that  Glycerius  was  promoted  by 
Orestes  from  the  see  of  Salona  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Milan  in  reward  fur  his  assassination 
of  Nepos.  [C.  H.] 

OT^YCON,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Palestine, 
llis  name  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  bishops 
who  accepted  the  decision  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  He  signed  through  a  representative, 
Sozimus  or  Zosimus  "  episcopus  Minoidensis  "  or 
"  Edinensis."    (Ubbe,  Condi,  iv.  83,  788.) 

[E.  v.] 

GLYWY8  (1)  Cemiw,  son  of  Gwynlly w  Filwr, 
and  founder  of  a  church  at  Coed  Cerniw,  now 
Coedkernew,  co.  Monmouth,  in  the  6th  century. 
(Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  114,  233.)  [J.  G.] 

GLYWY8  (2)  (Glewm,  Guuusds,  Guvig- 
nus,  Guvisus,  Gluioius),  ap  Tegyd  ap  Cadell 
(Rees,  Welsh  SaintSy  114),  was  father  of  Gwyn- 
llyw-Filwr  [Gwtmllyw  (2)],  and  *<  nobilissimus 
rex  Australium  Britonum "  (Rees,  Cambro-Brit, 
Saints,  145).  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  chief- 
tain of  a  district  called  from  him  Glewissig, 
probnbly  including  parts  of  the  present  counties 
of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth ;  according  to 
the  legend,  he  married  Gwladus,  or  Gladusg, 
daughter  of  Brychan,  and  was  father  of  seven 
sons,  of  whom  Gwynllyw  was  the  eldest  (Rees, 
ib.  145,  309),  and  amongst  whom  his  sovereignty 
was  divided  at  his  death.  Williams  (JS'min. 
Welsh.  174)  numbers  him  among  the  Welsh 
saints,  and  says  he  founded  the  church  of  Machen 
in  the  hundred  of  WentUooge,  Monmouthshire 
(Rees,  ib.  449  n.).  [J.  G.] 

GNATHNAT  (Gkatkad),  called  abbess  of 
Kildare  in  Four  Masters,  and  abbat  by  Tigemach, 
died  A.D.  690.  (Ann.  Tig.  eod.  an. ;  Four  Mast, 
A.D.  687.)  [J.  G.] 

GKAYAN,  disciple  of  St.  Cadoc,  probably  a 
Briton.    (Rees,  Cambro-Brit.  Saints,  326.) 

[J.  G.] 

GNOSIMACHI  (ry«<ri^x<»>  A  sect  who 
are  said  to  have  opposed  all  scientific  theology 
(xdoji  yv^(f%i  xptoTiayKT/ioi^  on  the  plea  that 
nothing  more  is  required  of  Christians  than  a 
holy  life.  Damascenus  mentions  ilFamong  those 
which  arose  after  the  emperor  Marcian,  a.d. 
451-457.  (Jo.  Damasc.  de  Haeres.  Ixxxviii. ; 
Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  xciv.  758;  Nicet.  Choniat. 
Thesaur.  Orth.  Migne,  u.  s.  cxxzix.  1095 ;  Suicer, 
Thesaur.  s.  v.)  [T.  W,  D.] 

GNOSIS,  one  of  the  mythical  beings  who, 
in  the  Barbelite  system  described  by  Irenaens 
(i.  29,  p.  108),  answer  to  the  Valentinian  Aeons. 
From  her  is  represented  to  have  sprung  the 
'<Tree,"  also  called  knowledge.  With  this  is  to 
be  compared  that  part  of  the  system  of  Justinus 
(Hippol.  Bef,  V.  26)  which  counts  the  trees  of 
paradise  as  angels,  and  in  particular  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  as  the  angel  Naas.  In  Pisns  Sophia 
also  one  order  of  celestial  beings  is  designated  as 
trees  (pp.  18,  192).  [G.  S.] 
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GNOSTICISM.  The  zoal  with  which  a 
learner  commences  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history  is  not  unfreqoently  damped  at  an  early 
stage,  when  he  finds  that,  in  order  to  know  the 
history  of  religions  thought  in  the  2nd  century, 
he  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  specula- 
tions so  wild  and  so  baseless  that  it  is  irksome 
to  read  them  and  difficult  to  beliere  that  time 
was  when  acquaintance  with  them  was  counted 
as  what  alone  deserved  the  name  of  ^know- 
ledge.*' But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  too 
disdainfully  of  those  early  heretics  who  go  by 
the  common  name  of  Gnostics.  In  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  said  in  their  excuse  that 
the  problems  which  they  undertook  to  solre 
were  among  the  most  difiicult  with  which 
the  human  intellect  has  ever  grappled; 
namely,  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil,  and 
to  make  it  conceivable  how  the  multipli- 
city of  finite  existence  can  all  have  b«en 
derived  from  a  single  absolute  unconditioned 
principle.  And  besides,  these  speculators  only 
did  what  learned  theologians  have  constantly 
since  endeavoured  to  do ;  namely,  combined  the 
doctrines  which  they  learned  from  revelation 
with  the  results  of  what  they  regarded  as  the 
best  philosophy  of  their  own  day,  so  as  to  obtain 
what  seemed  to  them  the  most  satisfactory 
account  and  explanation  of  the  fscts  of  the 
universe.  Every  union  of  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion is  the  marriage  of  a  mortal  with  an 
immortal ;  the  religion  lives ;  the  philosophy 
grows  old  and  dies.  When  the  philosophic 
•lement  of  a  theological  system  becomes  anti- 
quated, its  explanations  which  contented  one 
age  become  unsatisfkctory  to  the  next,  and  there 
ensues  what  is  spoken  of  as  a  conBict  between 
religion  and  science ;  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  a 
conflict  between  the  science  of  one  generation 
and  that  of  a  succeeding  one.  If  the  religious 
speculations  of  the  2nd  century  appear  to  us 
peculiarly  unreasonable,  it  is  because  the  philo- 
sophy incorporated  with  them  is  completely 
alien  to  modem  thought.  That  philosophy 
gave  unlimited  licence  to  the  framing  of  hypo- 
theses, and  provided  that  the  results  were  in 
tolerable  accordance  with  the  facts,  no  other 
proof  was  required  that  the  causes  which  these 
hypotheses  assumed  were  really  in  operation. 
The  Timaeus  of  Plato  is  a  favourable  specimen 
of  the  philosophic  writings  which  moulded  the 
Gnostic  speculations;  and  the  interval  between 
that  and  a  modern  treatise  on  physics  is  fully  as 
wide  as  between  Gnosticism  and  modem  scientific 
theology.  ^  it  has  happened  that  modem 
thought  has  less  sympathy  with  heretical 
theories  deeply  coloured  by  the  philosophy  of 
their  own  time  than  with  the  plain  common 
sense  of  a  church  writer  such  as  Irenaeus, 
which  led  him  to  proceed  by  the  positive 
historical  method,  and  reject  what  was  merely 
fanciful  and  speculative.  And  it  may  be  said 
that  deeply  important  as  were  some  of  the 
particular  questions  discussed  in  the  conflict 
between  the  church  and  Gnosticism,  yet  even  a 
more  important  issue  of  that  conflict  was  the 
decision  of  the  method  by  which  religious 
knowledge  was  to  be  arrived  at.  The  Gnostics 
generally  held  that  the  Saviour  effected  redemp- 
tion by  making  a  revelation  of  knowledge,  yet 
they  but  feebly  attempted  to  connect  historically 
their  teaching  with  His ;  what  was  derived  from 
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Him  was  buried   under  elements  taken   freely 
from  heathen  mythologies  and  philosophies,  or 
springing  from  the  mere  fancy  of  the  spcddaior^ 
so  thi^  if  Gnosticism  had  triumphed,  all  that  is 
distinctively  Christian  would  have  disappearod. 
In  opposition  to  them,  church  writers  were  led 
to  emphasize  the  prindple  that  that  alone  is  to 
be  accounted  true  knowledge  of  things  divin* 
which  can  be  shewn  by  Ustoricai    irsditionp 
written  or  oral,  to  have  been  derived  from  tlie 
teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  a  principlft 
the    philosophic   justice    of    which    most    be 
admitted  if  Christ  be  owned  as  having  filled  the 
part  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  world  whieh 
orthodox  and  Gnostics  alike  attributed  to  hinib 
Thus,  by  the  conflict  with  Gnosticisn  revennee 
in  the  church  was  deepened  for  the  authority  of 
revelation  as  restraining  the  licence  of  human 
speculation,  and  so  the  channel  was  marked  oat 
within  the  bounds  of  which  religious  thought 
continued  for  centuries  to  flow. 

The  plan  of  this  Dictionary  embraces  aa 
article  on  the  name  of  every  Gnostic  tcadier, 
and  on  every  Gnostic  technical  term;  am- 
sequently,  the  information  which  in  acmie  other 
worlcs  of  the  same  kind  is  given  in  a  singl« 
article  on  Gnosticism  is  in  this  work  scattered 
through  several  articles.  We  only  deal  hers 
with  some  general  aspects  of  the  subject,  nlieff^ 
ring  to  the  subordinate  articles  for  details  as  %• 
the  special  tenets  of  the  different  Gnostic  sects. 

Use  of  the  Word  Qnostidanu — ^In  logical  mder 
we  ought  to  begin  by  defining  Gnostidsm,  and 
so  fixing  what  extension  is  to  be  givoi  to  th* 
application  of  the  term,  a  point  on  which  writers 
on  the  subject  are  not  agreed.  Banr,  fov 
instance,  reckons  among  Gnostics  the  sectarioB 
from  whom  the  Clementine  writings  emanated^ 
although  on  some  of  the  most  fandamcntnl 
points  their  doctrines  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  commonly  reckoned  as  Gnostic;  and 
his  work  on  Gnosticism  includes  a  dwcusoMS 
of  the  doctrines  of  Jacob  B5hme,  Schelling, 
Schleiermacher,  and  Hegel.  We  conform  to 
more  ordinary  usage  in  giving  to  the  word  ^ 
narrower  sense,  but  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
controversy  would  be  only  verbal,  Gnostidnn 
not  being  a  word  which  has  in  its  own  natorc  • 
definite  meaning.  If  we  speak,  for  instance,  of 
Valentinians,  we  speak  of  a  sect  having  a  certain 
real  unity,  the  members  of  which  owned  ths 
authority  of  the  same  teacher,  and  held  in  com- 
mon certain  doctrines  derived  from  him,  and 
whose  mutual  relationship  was  recognised  aliks 
by  themselves  and  by  their  opponenta.  Bat 
when  we  use  the  word  Gnostic,  we  have  no  proof 
that  the  members  of  every  one  of  the  sects 
which  we  comprise  under  the  name  ever 
claimed  the  title  for  themselves  or  had  it  applied 
to  them  by  others ;  with  regard  to  those  who 
did  claim  the  title  for  themselves,  we  have  no 
proof  that  they  would  have  conceded  it  to  the 
others  whom  we  join  with  them  under  the  same 
designation,  or  that  they  had  any  relationahif 
with  those  others  save  that  of  being  alike  con- 
demned by  the  church.  There  is  no  difficult} 
in  naming  common  characteristics  of  the  secti 
commonly  called  Gnostic,  though  perhaps  none 
of  them  is  distinctive  enough  to  be  made  tbr 
basis  of  a  logical  definition.  If  we  were  to  la} 
stress  on  the  characteristic  alreaiy  noted,  vis 
the  failure  of  the  Gnostic  sects  to  offer  satisfiM 
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tory  proof  th:  t  their  doctrines  formed  piirt  of 
Christ's  rerelation,  we  might  he  forced  to  own 
ibmt  on  this  subject  the  difterence  between  them 
and  the  church  was  not  one  of  principle.  They 
did  proiesa  to  be  able  to  trace  their  doctrine  to 
the  apostles.  Basilidea  was  said  to  hare  learned 
from  a  companion  of  St.  Peter;  gospels  were 
in  circalation  among  them  which  purported 
to  hATe  been  written  by  Philip,  Thomas,  and 
other  apostles ;  and  they  professed  to  be  able  to 
6nd  their  doc^nes  in  the  canonical  scriptures 
by  methods  of  allegorical  interpretation  which, 
kowerer  fotced,  could  easily  be  paralleled  in  the 
procedure  of  orthodox  writers.  If  we  made  our 
definition  turn  on  the  claim  to  the  possession  of 
Gnosis,  and  to  the  title  of  Gnostic,  we  should 
be  forced  to  count  Clement  of  Alexandria 
smong  the  Gnostics  and  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy  among  Gnostic  writings;  for  the 
church  writers  refused  to  surrender  these  titles 
to  the  heretics  and,  claiming  to  be  the  true 
Gnostics,  branded  the  heretical  Gnosis  as  ^  falsely 
so  called."  If  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  pre- 
d<Hninanoe  of  the  speculative  over  the  practical 
in  Gnosticism,  which,  as  Baur  truly  remarks, 
led  men  to  regard  Christianity  less  as  a  means 
of  salvation  than  as  ftimishing  the  principles  of 
a  philosophy  of  the  universe,  we  must  allow 
that  since  their  time  very  many  writings  have 
been  published  in  the  church  which  are  open  to 
the  same  criticism.  We  come  very  close  to 
what  we  are  in  search  of  if  we  make  the 
criteri<m  of  Gnosticism  to  be  the  establishment 
of  a  dualism  between  spirit  and  matter;  and, 
springing  out  of  this,  the  doctrine  that  the 
world  was  created  by  some  power  different  from 
the  Supreme  God,  yet  we  might  not  be  able  to 
establish  that  this  characteristic  belongs  to  every 
one  of  the  sects  which  we  count  as  Gnostic ; 
and  if  we  are  asked  why  we  do  not  count  such 
sects  as  the  Manichaeans  among  the  Gnostics, 
the  best  answer  b  that  usage  confines  the  word 
to  those  sects  which  took  their  origin  in  the 
ferment  of  thought  when  Christianity  first  came 
into  contact  wi&  heathen  philosophy,  excluding 
those  which  had  clearly  a  later  beginning. 

The  history  of  the  use  of  the  name  is  that  a 
title  of  honour  claimed  by  these  sectaries  for 
themselves,  and  at  first  refused  them  by  their 
opponents,  was  afterwards  adopted  as  the  most 
convenient  way  of  designating  them.  We  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  earliest  Gnostics 
intended  to  found  sects  separated  firom  the 
ehnrch  and  called  after  their  own  names.  Their 
disciples  were  to  be  Christians,  only  elevated 
above  the  rest  as  acquainted  with  deeper 
mysteries,  and  c^led  yiwariKoif  because  pos- 
sessed of  a  Gnosis  superior  to  the  simple  faith  of 
the  multitude.  Probably  the  earliest  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  word  is  by  Celsus,  quoted  by 
Origen,  v.  61,  where,  speaking  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  Christian  sects,  he  says  that  there 
were  some  who  professed  to  be  Gnostics.  There 
is  no  reason. to  suppose  that  Celsus  would  be 
careful  that  there  should  be  no  overlapping  in 
hb  enumeration,  and  therefore  the  fact  that 
other  sects  are  in  the  s  me  context  mentioned 
apparently  as  dbtinct,  which  we  should  now 
count  as  Gnostic,  does  not  warrant  us  in  inferring 
that  the  word  was  then  used  in  a  narrower  sense. 
Irenaeus  (i*  ^^cv.  5,  p.  104),  speaking  of  the 
Carpocratians  and  in  particular  of  that  school 


of  them  which  Marcellina  established  at  Rome, 
says  that  they  called  themselves  Gnostics.  It  b 
doubtless  on  the  strength  of  thb  passage  that 
Eusebius  {ff,  E.  iv.  7X  quoting  Irenaeus  in  the 
same  context,  calb  Carpocrates  the  father  of  the 
sect  called  that  of  the  Gnostics.  In  the  habitual 
use  of  the  word  by  Irenaeus  himself  it  does  not 
occur  as  limited  to  Carpocratians.  Irenaeus,  in 
hb  first  book,  when  he  has  gone  through  the 
sects  called  after  the  names  of  heretical  teachers, 
gives  in  a  kind  of  appendix  an  account  of  a 
number  of  sects,  in  their  general  characteristics 
Ophite,  but  he  does  not*  himself  use  that  name. 
He  calls  them  **  multitude  Gnosticorum," 
tracing  their  origin  to  Simon  Magus,  and 
counting  them  as  progenitors  of  the  Valen- 
tinians.  And  constantly  we  have  the  expression 
BasilidUns,  Valentinians,  &c,  **  et  reliqui  Gnos- 
tid,"  where,  by  the  latter  appellation,  the 
Ophite  sects  are  specially  intended.  The  form 
of  expression  does  not  exclude  from  the  title  ef 
Gnostic  the  sects  named  after  their  founders; 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Valentinians  is  all 
through  the  work  of  Irenaeus  a  branch  of 
<*Gnosb  fidsely  so  called":  vet  it  b  usually 
spoken  of  less  as  Gnosticbm  than  as  a  develop- 
ment of  Gnosticbm,  and  the  Valentinians  are 
described  as  more  Gnostic  than  the  Gnostics, 
meaning  by  the  latter  word  the  Ophite  sects 
already  mentioned.  In  the  work  of  Hippolytus 
against  heresies,  the  name  b  almost  exclusively 
found  in  connection  with  the  sect  of  the 
Naassenss  or  Ophites,  and  three  or  four  times  it 
b  repeated  (v.  2,  p.  93  ;  4,  p.  94;  11,  p.  123) 
that  these  people '  called  themselves  Gnostics, 
claiming  that  they  alone  '^khew  the  depths." 
Though  Hippolytus  believes  Naassraes  to  have 
been  their  older,  Gnostics  their  later,  name, 
the  probability  is  all  the  other  way.  The 
value  which  they  attached  to  knowledge  appears 
from  their  saying  (pp.  95,  132)  that  the  begin- 
ning of  perfection  was  the  knowledge  of  man, 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  was  complete  perfeo* 
tinn;  see  also  the  expressions  in  the  Ophite 
hymn,  p.  123.  That  the  word,  however,  is  used 
by  Hippolytus  in  a  wider  sense  appears  from  hb 
giving  the  name  to  Justinns  (v.  28,  p.  159X 
The  common  source  of  Epiphanius  and  Philaster 
had  an  article  on  the  Nicolaitans,  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  Gnostica  to  Nicholas  the  Deacon 
(see  also  Hippolytus,  vii.  86;,  p.  25^  and  the 
statement  of  Irenaeus  [11.  ii.  p.  188]  that  Nice- 
laitanism  was  a  branch  of  Gnosis).  Epnphaniua 
divides  thb  article  into  two,  making  the  Gnostics 
a  separate  heresy  {Baer.  26X  He  gives  several 
alternative  namea  for  them>  and  from  the  doc- 
trines and  language  which  he  attribates  to  them 
it  b  plain  that  he  had  in  view  one  of  the  Ophite 
sects.  Several  later  writers  have  naturally 
followed  Epiphanius  in  counting  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  secta  now  commonly  known  as 
Gnostics  as  constituting  a  separate  sect  of 
^  Gnostics.**  It  b  plain  from  thb  sketch  that 
ancbnt  usage  leaves  a  good  dtal  of  latitude  to 
modem  writers  in  deciding  which  of  tiie  2tkd 
century  sects  they  will  eount  ss  Gtestic 

Ckumficatum  if  Onostio  Sech^ — For  the  same 
reason  that  we  have  thought  ourselves  able  to 
decline  controversy  concerning  the  definition  of 
Gnosticism,  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
make  any  classification  of  Gnostic  sects,  beyond 
the  alphabetic  arrangement  of  them  forced  on  ua 
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by  the  plan  of  this  work.  Some  general  prin- 
ciples of  philosophic  classification  may  be  easily 
agreed  on,  but  when  they  come  to  be  applied,  it 
is  found  that  there  are  some  sects  to  which  it  is 
not  obvious  where  to  assign  a  place,  and  that 
some  sects  are  separated  whose  affinities  are 
closer  than  those  or  others  which  are  classed  to- 
gether. A  very  important,  though  not  a  complete, 
division  is  that  made  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Strom,  iii  5)  into  the  ascetic  and  licentious  sects : 
both  parties  agreeing  in  holding  the  essential 
evil  of  matter;  the  one  endeavouring  by 
rigorous  abstinence  to  free  as  much  as  possible 
roan's  soul  from  the  bondage  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected by  union  with  his  material  part;  and 
refusing  to  marry  and  so  enthral  new  souls  in 
the  prisons  of  bodies ;  the  other  abandoning  as 
desperate  any  attempt  to  purify  the  hopelessly 
corrupt  body,  and  teaching  that  the  instructed 
soul  ought  to  hold  itself  unaffected  by  the  deeds 
of  the  body.  All  actions  were  to  it  indifferent, 
for  to  the  pure  all  things  were  pure ;  nay,  it  was 
a  duty  to  set  at  nought  restrictions  only  imposed 
by  the  commands  of  that  Being  who  did  the  evil 
work  of  shutting  up  men's  souls  in  matter.  The 
division  of  Meander  is  intended  to  embrace  a 
wider  range  of  sects  than  that  just  described. 
Taking  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Onottic  sects 
that  the  world  was  made  by  a  Being  different 
from  the  supreme  God,  he  distinguishes  whether 
that  Being  was  held  to  have  acted  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  Supreme,  and  on  the  whole  to  have 
carried  out  his  intentions,  or  to  have  been 
absolutely  hostile  to  the  supreme  God.  Taking 
now  into  account  the  generally  acknowledged 
principle  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  was 
the  same  as  the  God  worshipped  by  the  Jews, 
we  see  that  Gnostics  of  the  second  class  would  be 
absolutely  hostile  to  Judaism,  which  those  of  the 
former  class  might  accept  as  one  of  the  stages 
ordained  by  the  Supreme  in  the  enlightenment  of 
the  world.  Thus  Neander's  division  classifies 
sects  as  they  are  not  unfriendly  to  Judaism  or 
hostile  to  it;  the  former  class  taking  its 
origin  in  those  Alexandrian  schools  where  the 
authority  of  such  teachers  as  Philo  had  weight, 
the  other  among  Christian  converts  from  Oriental 
philosophy  whose  early  eduoation  had  given  them 
no  prejudices  in  favour  of  Judaism.  Neander, 
with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity,  deduces  from  the 
opposite  decisions  on  his  fundamental  point  of 
distinotion  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  schools 
on  both  sides,  though  in  each  case  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  he  has  chiefly  in  view  the  opinions  of 
one  representative  sect,  and  that  his  descriptions 
do  not  equally  apply  to  all  the  sects  which  he 
has  joined  together.  In  fact,  the  sects  which  are 
joined  together  in  thisxlassification  are  not  those 
whose  natural  affinities  are  the  greatest.  Mar- 
cion  is  joined  with  the  Ophites,  while  the 
Valentinians,  who  have  a  closer  resemblance  to 
the  latter,  are  on  the  opposite  side :  Basilides  is 
on  one  side,  his  later  followers  on  the  other. 
Baur  improved  on  Meander's  principle  of  classi- 
fication by  taking  into  account  not  only  how  the 
sects  regarded  Judaism,  but  also  how  they 
regarded  heathenism.  All  regarded  Christianity 
as  the  absolutely  true  religion,  but  the  point  of 
difference  was  whether  they  represented  it  as 
absolutely  hostile  to  the  two  other  systems,  or 
whether  they  would  recognise  seeds  of  religious 
truth  in  each  of  these  dispensations.    Thus  then 


he  divides  into  (1)  sects  which  were  wiHiii^  i# 
allow  Christianity  to  look  with  a  certain  ccmn* 
tenance  of  friendlliness  both  on  Judaism  and  «■ 
heathenism,  (2)  which  made  Chriftianity  looik 
with  absolute  hostility  on  both,  (3)  whieh  iden- 
tified Christianity  with  Judaism  while  fAmrmg 
both  in  opposition  to  heathenism.  The  Ittt  riaai 
embraces  only  the  sectaries  of  the  Fscndo- 
Clementines ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  it 
was  only  in  order  to  maintain  the  symmetry  ei 
his  clasnfication  that  Baur  was  led  to  ooimt  tbeso 
as  Gnostic  at  alL  Setting  these  aade,  it  ia  fiooad 
that  the  result  of  Baur's  method  is  to  pl*e»  th» 
school  of  Mardon  on  one  side  and  all  otlicr 
Gnostic  sects  on  the  other,  a  classificataoii  which 
really  carries  us  but  a  little  way.  GiwHtr 
divides  into  Alexandrian  Gnostics,  whoaa  teach- 
ing was  mainly  influenced  by  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, and  Syrian  strongly  affected  by  Paniam. 
In  the  former  the  emanation  doctrine  was  pv«- 
dominant,  in  the  latter  dualism.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  satis£sctory  classificatkm  would  be  if  il 
were  possible,  as  Matter  suggested,  to  h»ve  one 
founded  on  the  history  of  the  generation  of  tbe 
sects,  distinguishing  the  school  where  Gnoaticiani 
had  its  beginning,  and  naming  the  scboola  wbi^ 
successively  in  diflerent  places  altered  in  ditfcre»i 
directions  the  original  schcmeu  But  m  good 
classification  of  this  kind  is  rendered  impoaaiblo 
by  the  scantiness  of  our  matcriab  for  tbe  history 
of  Gnosticism.  Irenaeus  is  the  first  to  give  «■ 
any  full  details,  and  he  may  be  oomatod  two 
generations  later  than  Valentinus ;  for  Marcu;, 
the  disciple  of  Valentinus,  was  reasted  by  one 
whom  Irenaeus  looked  up  to  with  req>eei  as 
belonging  to  the  generation  above  his  own.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  interval  between  Valcntinua 
and  *lit  beginning  of  Gnosticism  is  likely  to  have 
been  quite  as  great  as  that  between  Valentinua 
and  Irenaeus.  It  has  been  already  menUoned 
that  we  learn  from  Hippolytus  that  it  was  the 
boast  of  the  members  of  the  sect  of  the  Naaascnea 
that  they  alone  **  knew  the  depths  " :  now  wo 
find  that  this  same  phrase,  ^  knowing  the  depths,* 
was  also  a  watchword  of  the  false  teadien  re« 
probated  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  ii  24).  We 
can  hardly  avoid  the  inference  that  the  Kaaasenes 
of  Hippolytus  inherited  a  phrase  continaousiy 
in  use  among  heretical  teachers  since  before  tbo 
publication  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  Of 
the  writers  who  would  deny  the  pastoral  eputlea 
to  be  Paul's,  a  large  proportion  date  the  Book  ol 
Revelation  only  two  or  three  years  after  St.  PanPa 
death;  therefore,  whether  we  suppose  or  not 
that  it  was  Paul  who  wrote  of  the  **■  fiOsely  called 
knowledge,*'  it  remains  probable  that  beretieal 
pretenders  to  Gnoos  had  arisen  in  Paul'a  liletinMb 
If  we  find  reason  to  place  the  b^iinaings  of 
Gnoatidsm  in  apostolic  times,  we  have  no  reaaon 
for  surprise  that  the  notices  of  ita  origin  gxvcB 
by  Irenaeus,  who  wrote  more  than  a  oenuay 
aherwarda,  are  so  scanty ;  and  that  the  teachers 
to  whom  its  origin  has  been  ascribed,  Simon, 
Menander,  Nicolas,  Cerinthus,  remain  to  us 
shadowy  or  legendary  characters.  It  follows 
that  any  conclusions  we  come  to  as  to  the  order 
of  sucoession  of  the  early  Gnostic  sects  and  their 
obligations'  one  to  another,  rest  leas  on  trust' 
worthy  historical  evidence  than  on  tbe  critiol 
sagacity  of  the  modern  enquirer,  and  consequently 
that  such  conclusions  do  not  form  a  very  secure 
basu  of  classification.    Still,  some  general  facts 
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In  the  bjituiT  of  the  erolution  of  Gnoaticiiro  mij 
be  coii«d«r«d  as  fnirlj  certain ;  and  accordingly 
we  are  well  dispoaed  to  accept  aa  a  whole  the 
«laftdfication  of  LipainSi  and  with  him  to  count 
three  atagea  in  the  pro^reaa  of  Gnosticism,  even 
though  with  regard  to  particular  sects  there 
may  be  room  for  dispute  as  to  what  place  in  the 
diTision  this  or  that  sect  is  to  be  assigned.    The 
birthplace  of  Gnosticism  may  be  said  to  be  Syria, 
if  we  count  that  word  as  including  Palestine  and 
Samaria,  where    church    tradition  places    the 
ftctirity  of  those  whom  it  regards  as  the  founders 
of  Gnosticism,  Simon  and  Menander.    It  may  also 
be  inferred  from  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of   Hebrew  words  that  Gnosticism 
sprang  out  of  Judaism.     The    false  teaching 
«ombated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  which 
baa  aereral  Gnostic  features,  is  also  distinctly 
Jewish,  insisting,  as  it  did,  on  the  obserrance 
of  sabbaths  and  new  moons.    The  Epistles  to 
Hmothyand  Titus,  which  deal  with  a  somewhat 
later  development  of  Gnosticism,  describe  the 
£alae  teachers,  whom  they  censure  as  '^  of  the 
circmndsion "  as  '*  professing  to  be  teachers  of 
the  law,"  and  as  propounders  of  **  Jewish  fsbles." 
It   is  not  unlikely   that  what    these    epistles 
characterize  as  **  profane  and  old  vriyes'  febles  " 
may  be  some  of  that  Jewish  Haggadah  of  which 
the  early  stages  of  Gnosticism  are  ^11.   The  story 
of  laldabaot^  for  instance,  told  by  Irenaeus(i.  30), 
we  hold  to  date  from  the  very  beginning  of  Gnosti- 
ciain,  if  not  in  its  present  shape,  at  least  in  some 
rudimentary  form,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
appearance  of  fragments  of  it  in  different  Gnostic 
ajstcms ;  in  particular  of  the  representation  of 
the  work  of  Creation  as  performed  by  an  inferior 
Being  who  still  fully  believed  himself  to  be  the 
■Snpreme,  saying,  '^  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
beaide  me,"  until  after  this  boast  his  ignorance 
was  enlightened.    The  Jewish  Cabbala  has  been 
«aaerted  to  be  the  parent  of  Gnosticism;  but 
besides  that  the  records  of  Cabbalistic  doctrine  are 
^aite  modem,  and  that  any  attempt  to  pick  out 
the  really  ancient  parts  must  be  attended  with 
uncertainty,  the  latest  investigations  have  led 
to  the  result  (see  Lipsius,  p.  270,  and  Gratz, 
jreferred  to  by  him)  that  the  Cabbala  is  certainly 
iM>t  older  than  Gnosticism,  its  relation  to  it  being 
not  that  of  a  parent,  but  of  a  younger  brother.    If 
there  be  direct  obligation,  the  Cabbala  is  the 
.borrower,  but  many  of  the  common  features  are 
to  be  explained  by  regarding  both  as  branches 
from  the  same  root,  and  as  slike  springing  from 
the  contact  of  Judaism  with  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  farther  East.     Jewish  Essenism  especially 
furnished  a  soil  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
Onosticism,  with  which  it  seems  to  have  had  in 
common  the  doctrine  of  the  essential  evil  of 
matter,  as  appears  from  the  denial  by  the  Essence 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  ana  from  their 
inculcation  of  a  disciplining  of  man's  material 
part  by  very  severe  asceticism.    Concerning  these 
and  some  other  affinities  of  Essenism  and  Gnosti- 
cism, see  Lightfoot,  CoioasianSf  119,  seq.    It  may 
be  added  that  the  Ebionite  sects  which  sprang 
out  of  Essenism,  while  they  professed  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  Mosaic  law,  not  only  rejected 
the  authority  of  the  prophetical  writings,  but 
dealt  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner  with   those 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  which  conflicted  with 
their  peculiar  doctrines.  We  have  parallels  to  this 
in  theories  of  some  of  the  early  Gnostic  sects 
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which  referred  the  Jewish  prophetical  books  to 
the  inspiration  of  Beings  inferior  to  him  by  whom 
the  law  was  given,  as  well  as  in  the  arbitrary 
modes  of  criticism  applied  by  some  of  the  later 
sects  to  the  books  of  Scripture.  What  has  been 
said  as  to  the  affinities  of  f^nism  and  Gnostioism 
sufficiently  illustrates  the  growth  ot  Gnosticism 
from  Judaism  when  the  latter  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  mystic  speculations  of  the  East, 
whether  we  suppose  Essenism  to  have  been  a  stage 
in  the  process  of  growth  or  whether  we  suppose 
both  to  have  been  independent  growths  under 
similar  circumstances  or  development.  Lipsius 
notes  as  the  characteristics  of  those  sects  which  he 
ooxmtsas  belonging  to  the  first  stage  of  Gnosticism 
that  thev  still  move  almost  or  altogether  within 
the  circle  of  the  Jewish  religious  history,  and 
that  the  chief  problem  they  set  themselves  is  the 
defining  the  relation  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism.  The  solutions  of  this  problem  at  which 
they  arrive  are  very  various.  Those  Jewish 
sects  whose  Essenism  passed  into  the  Ebionitism 
of  the  Clementines  regarded  Christianity  as 
essentially  identical  with  Judaism,  either  religion 
being  sufficient  for  salvation.  These  sects  are 
quite  orthodox  in  their  theories  as  to  the  Creation, 
their  utmost  deviation  (if  it  can  be  called  so) 
from  the  received  belief  being  the  ascription  of 
Creation  to  the  immanent  wisdom  of  God.  Other 
Jewish  speculators  came  to  think  of  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  as  accomplished  by  a  subordinate 
Being,  carrying  out,  it  may  be,  the  will  of  the 
Snpreme,  but  owing  to  his  finiteness  and  ig- 
norance doing  the  work  with  many  imperfec- 
tions. Then  came  the  theory  that  this  subordi- 
nate Being  was  the  God  of  the  Jews,  to  which 
nation  he  had  issued  many  commandments  that 
were  not  good,  though  overruled  by  the  Supreme 
so  as  to  carry  out  His  ends.  Lastly  came  the 
theory  of  the  Cainites  and  other  extreme  (^hite 
sects,  which  represented  the  Ghxl  of  the  Jews  as 
the  determined  enemy  of  the  Supreme,  and  as 
one  whose  conunands  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
enlightened  Gnostic  to  disobey.  With  all  this 
variety  of  results,  these  sects  agreed  in  the 
importance  they  attached  to  the  problem  of 
settling  the  true  relations  of  Judaism  to  Christi* 
anity.  They  do  make  use  of  certain  heathen 
principles  of  cosmogony,  but  these  such  as 
already  had  become  utmiliar  to  Syriac  Judaism, 
and  introduced  not  so  much  with  the  object  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  Christianity 
and  heathenism  as  with  the  view  of  giving  an 
explanation  of  the  exact  service  rendered  to  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  Christianity,  the 
absolute  religion.  This  is  made  mainly  to  con- 
sist in  the  aid  given  to  the  soul  in  its  struggles 
to  escape  the  bonds  of  finiteness  and  darkness, 
by  making  known  to  it  the  supersensual  worhl 
and  awaking  it  to  the  consciousness  of  its 
spiritual  origin.  Regarding  this  knowledge  as 
the  common  privilege  of  Christians,  the  first 
speculators  would  count  their  own  possession  of 
it  as  differing  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind  from 
that  of  other  Christians ;  and  so  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  their 
doctrine  on  the  subject  of  Gnosis  and  that  ad- 
mitted as  orthodox.  Our  Lord  had  described  it 
as  the  privilege  of  His  disciples  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  later  when 
His  followers  learned  to  know  the  doctrine  of  a 
suffering  Messiah,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  tha 
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types  and  shadows  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  the 
person  of  Jesus,  thej  felt  that  the  reil  which  was 
spread  orer  the  Jewish  mind  in  the  reading  of 
the  law  had  been  remoTed  for  them,  and  that 
they  enjoyed  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
•f  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  to  which 
their  nnoonTerted  brethren  were  strangers. 
This  feeling  penrades  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  still  more  that  of  Barnabas.  An- 
other doctrine  which  Paul  describes  as  a 
mystery  formerly  kept  secret,  bat  now  rerealed 
through  his  gospel,  is  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  on  equal  terms  with  the  Jews  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It 
was  no  part  of  orthodox  Christian  doctrine 
that  all  Christians  possessed  the  knowledge 
here  referred  to  in  equal  degree.  It  was  owned 
that  there  were  among  the  Christians  some 
who  required  to  be  fed  with  milk,  not  with 
strong  meat,  and  who  had  not  their  senses  exer- 
cised by  reason  of  ose  to  discern  between  good 
and  oTiL  We  hare  quoted,  VoL  L  p.  565,  the 
distinction  made  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
between  faith  and  knowledge.  We  hesitate 
therefore  to  say  that  the  earliest  Gnostic 
doctrine  concerning  the  relations  between  faith 
and  knowledge  was  specifically  different  fh>m 
that  of  the  church,  the  differe&ce,  as  we  believe, 
mainly  turning  on  the  character  of  what  was 
accounted  knowledge,  much  of  the  Gnostic  so- 
called  knowledge  consisting  in  acquaintance  with 
the  names  of  a  host  of  inyisible  Beings  and  with 
the  formulae  which  were  usefiil  in  gaining  their 
favour. 

Gnosticism,  in  its  first  stage,  did  not  proceed 
far  outside  the  limits  of  Syria.  What  Lipsins 
counts  as  the  second  stage  dates  from  the  migra- 
tion of  Gnostic  systems  to  Alexandria,  where  the 
myths  of  Syriac  Gnosis  came  to  be  united  to 
principles  of  Grecian  philosophy.  Different 
Gnostic  systems  resulted  according  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  or  that  Grecian  school  were 
adopted.  Thus,  in  the  system  of  Valentinus, 
the  Pythagorean  Platonic  philosophy  predomi- 
nates, the  Stoic  in  that  of  the  Basilidians  as 
presented  by  Hippolytus.  In  these  systems, 
tinged  with  Hellenism,  the  problem  of  assigning 
the  true  plat^e  to  Judaism  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  development  drops  into  the  background, 
the  Jewish  religion  being  not  so  mudi  con- 
troverted or  disparaged  as  ignored.  The  mytho- 
logical personages  among  whom  in  the  older 
Gnosis  the  work  of  creation  was  distributed  are 
in  these  Hellenic  systems  replaced  by  a  kind  of 
Abstract  beings  (of  whom  the  Valentinian  aeona 
may  serve  as  an  illustrative  specimen)  which 
personify  the  diflerent  stag«  of  the  process  by 
which  the  One  Infinite  Spirit  communicates  and 
reveals  itself  to  derived  existences.  In  these 
systems,  again,  the  distinction  between  faith  and 
knowledge,  which  in  the  older  system  had  been 
one  of  degree,  becomes  sharpened,  the  persons  to 
whom  faith  and  knowledge  respectively  are  to 
serve  as  guides  being  represented  as  essentially 
different  in  nature.  The  most  obvious  division 
of  men  into  classes  would  have  recognised  but 
two  classes :  a  kingdom  of  light,  and  a  kingdom 
of  darkness.  Probably,  the  need  of  a  third  class 
may  have  first  made  itself  felt  from  the  necessity 
of  finding  a  place  for  members  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  who  stood  on  a  level  so  hx  above 
heathenism,  so  far  below    Christianity.      The 
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Platonic  *  trichotomy  of  body,  soul,  and  spiii^ 
afibrded  a  principle  of  threefold  daasificatkm, 
and  men  are  divided  into  earthly  (tXucW  or 
XoIkoO,  animal  (^x<«aO>  ^^  spiritual  («v««« 
fioructU).  In  these  Hellenic  Gnostic  systems,  the 
second  class  represents  not  Jews  but  oidin^iy 
Christiana,  and  the  distinction  between  them  mmI 
the  Gnostics  thonselves  (who  are  the  ^ritual) 
is  made  so  to  rest  on  an  original  difii»enrc  of 
nature  as  to  leave  little  room  for  human  6et- 
wilL  The  mode  of  salvation  by  faith  and  cor- 
responding works  is  disparaged 'as  suitable  only 
for  the  psychical,  the  better  sort  of  whom  may, 
by  this  means,  be  brought  to  as  high  a  positioa 
in  the  order  of  the  universe  as  their  nature  is 
capable  of;  but  the  really  spiritual  need  not 
these  lower  methods  of  salvation.  It  snlSoss 
for  them  to  have  the  knowledge  of  their  trm 
nature  revealed  to  them,  when  they  hfoo»s 
certain  of  shaking  off  all  imprisoning  bonds  aad 
soaring  to  the  highest  region  of  all.  It  results 
fh>m  these  theories  that  ordinary  historical 
Christianity  runs  the  risk  of  meeting  the  sane 
fate  in  the  later  Gnostic  systems  that  beM 
Judaism  in  the  earlier.  The  doctrines  and  fiKta 
of  the  religion  are  only  valued  so  £ur  as  under 
their  veils  can  be  made  to  appear  the  peculiar 
notions  of  Gnosticism;  and  the  method  of 
allegorical  interpretation  is  now  so  freely  applied 
to  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old  thai 
all  the  solid  parts  of  the  religion  are  in  dangar 
of  being  volatilized  away. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  weakening  of 
the  historic  side  of  Christianity  was  the  removal 
of  all  sufficient  barrier  against  the  intrusion  of 
heathen  elements  into  the  systems ;  while  their 
moral  teaching  was  injuriously  affected  by  tha 
doctrine  that  there  were  certain  who  were  secure 
of  salvation  by  necessity  of  their  nature  and 
irrespectively  of  their  conduct.  In  the  third 
stage  of  Gnosticism,  it  struggles  in  variouawaya 
to  avoid  these  faults,  and  so  again  draws  asartr 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  church.  Thus  the 
DociSTAB  of  Hippolytus  no  longer  divide  matt- 
kind  into  two  or  three  great  classes ;  but  allmr 
of  immense  variety  corresponding  to  the  divciaity 
of  the  ideas  derived  from  the  worid  of  aaons* 
which  each  has  received,  while  again  they  deny 
to  none  a  share  in  our  Lord's  redemption,  bat 
own  that  members  of  different  sects  are  entitlodt 
each  in  his  degree,  to  claim  kiaship  with  Jasua, 
and  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins  through  Hiaa. 
So  again  in  one  of  the  latest  of  the  flnaatic 
systems,  that  of  Pitm  Sophia,  than  ia  aa 
assertion  of  an  >sssntial  dhrenity  of  nature 
among  men,  but  the  inunenae  development  «£ 
ranlEs  and  degrees  in  the  spiritual  world,  which 
the  work  referred  to  prof  eases  to  reveal,  b  uaed 
so  as  to  provide  for  every  man  a  place  aooording 
to  his  works.  Once  mora,  in  the  systam  of 
Mardon,  the  theory  of  essentially  difareot 
classes  of  men  is  abandoned ;  the  great  boast  <d 
Christianity  is  made  to  be  its  universalis ;  and 
the  redemption  which  the  Gospel  bnnfs  is 
represented,  not  aa  the  mare  rousing  of  the 
pneumatic  soul  to  consciousness  of  pnTiWgea, 
which  as  a  fact  it  had  all  along  poaasased,  bnt 
as  the  introduction  into  the  world  of  a  real 
principle    of  moral  Ufa  through   the    rerahi- 
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lion  of  ft  God  of  lore  forgiring  rins  through 
Christ. 

Jb  th9  acconot  which  we  hare  jut  given  we 
hare  doeelj  followed  Lipeitu ;  but  we  shall  now 
attempt  to  supply  materials  for  constructing  or 
testing  any  more  general  classification  of  Gnostic 
MjwtanM  by  giTing  under  each  head  of  doctrine, 
trrespectiTely  of  any  theory,  a  classified  list  of 
the  tenets  of  each.  We  can  only  touch  lightly, 
however,  ou  the  systems  of  Valentinos  and 
Marekm,  these  being  too  important  to  admit  of 
ntis^Ktory  treatment  except  in  separate  articles. 

Doctrine  witJk  Regard  to  the  First  Principle,'— 
Irenaeos  states  that  nearly  all  the  heresies 
acknowledged  the  unity  of  God,  and  in  almost 
identical  words  he  describes  several  of  the 
cariieat  of  them  as  counting  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple one  Father  nnicnown  to  all ;  but  their 
sTstems  may  be  divided  into  (A)  those  which, 
m  lar  as  our  knowledge  of  them  reaches,  do  not 
proceed  byond  the  limits  of  the  old  Jewish 
monotheism;  (B)  those  which  contain  some 
peiveise  development  of  the  Christian  Logos 
doctrine,  and  personify  immanent  attributes  of 
deity  so  as  to  make  them  dbtinct  entities; 
(C)  those  which  imply  a  knowledge  of  the 
ChriatiaB  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  To  class  A 
belong  Satuminns,  as  &t  as  our  scanty  know- 
ledge of  him  extends,  Carpocrates,  Cerinthus, 
and  the  Ebionites,  Cerdo  and  Marcion.  To  class 
B  we  refer  Simon  and  Henander,  who,  according 
to  Irenaens,  agreed  in  teaching  that  angels  and 
archaageU  were  not  produced  directly  by  the 
Supreme,  but  by  his  thought  or  conception 
[EliniOBAJ  personified  and  regarded  as  a  female 
originating  principle.  The  account  given  by 
Hippolytns  of  the  system  of  Simon  more  plainly 
brmgs  it  under  this  daas ;  for  Hippoly tus  him- 
self remarks  the  analogy  between  the  Simonian 
doctrine  concerning  the  six  ** roots"  and  the 
Yalentiniau  theory  of  aeons.  Basilides,  accord' 
ing  to  the  account  of  Irenaeus,  belongs  to  the 
same  dasa,  interposing,  as  he  does,  between  the 
unborn  Father  and  the  angels  the  abstractions 
Nona,  Logos,  Phronesis,  Dynamis,  and  Sophia.^ 
These  do  not  appear  in  the  account  of  Hippo- 
ly tus  (see  Vol.  L  p  271).  The  Barbelito  system 
descnbed  by  Irenaeus  (y.  29)  contains  a  richer 
growth  of  similar  personifications,  and  the 
method  culminates  in  the  aeonology  of  Yalen- 
tinus.  To  class  C  we  cannot  help  referring  the 
Ophite  sTstem  described  by  Irenaeus  (i.  30).  It 
'\*  scnreelj  possible  to  account  except  through  the 
infinence  of  Christian  doctrine  for  the  represen- 
tation in  this  system  of  the  first  principle  as 
threefold,  consisting  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spint,  though  the  Syriac  use  of  a  feminine 
noon  to  denote  the  last  led  to  the  description  of 
the  third  principle  as  female,  on  which  was 
founded  some  revolting  mythology.  In  the 
Basilidian  system  as  described  by  Hippolytns, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  have  an  equally 
promia^t  part.  The  system  of  the  Peratae,  who 
belong  to  the  Cainite  section  of  the  Ophites, 
retains  the  doctrine  of  two  male  and  one  female 

*  Ifesader  makes  up  the  nonber  seren  by  adding  to 
be  five  mnstfooed  \j  Irenaeus  two  other  inddentAlly 
mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  iStrom.  iv.  2S,  p 
C37);  bat  «e  ooontthls  tobe  a  very  insecure  oombination, 
%Bd  the  word  Offkiad  seems  to  be  used  in  the  passage  of 
^toDeut  as  a  name  of  plaosb  net  of  number. 


principle,  but  the  last  of  those  is  changed* 
the  three  beiuK  now  Father,  Son,  and  Matter ; 
and  this  is  substantially  also  the  teaching  of 
Justinus.  The  Naassenes,  Sethttes,  and  Docetae 
of  Hippolytus,  who  all  appear  to  be  later  than 
the  Irenaean  Ophites,  agree  in  ascribing  triplicity 
to  the  first  principle. 

In  the  Ophite  system,  both  as  described  by 
Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus,  the  name  Man  ia 
given  to  the  first  principle.  This  has  been 
connected  with  the  Adam  Kadmon  of  the 
Cabbala;  but  it  seems  to  us  likely  that  this 
phraseology  took  its  origin  from  the  title  Son 
of  Man  which  in  the  Gos^iels  our  Lord  applies  to 
Himself  (see  Irenaeus,  i.  12,  p.  59). 

Creation  and  Cosmogony. — Philo  {de  Op.  MundJ) 
had  inferred  fh>m  the  expression,  **  Let  us  make 
man,"  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  that  Qod  had 
used  other  beings  as  assistants  in  the  creation  of 
man,  and  he  explains  in  this  way  why  man  is 
capable  of  vice  as  well  as  virtue,  ascribing  the 
origin  of  the  latter  to  God,  of  the  former  to  his 
helpers  in  the  work  of  creation.  The  earliest 
Gnostic  sects  ascribe  the  work  of  creation  to 
angels,  some  of  them  making  use  of  the  same 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (Justin.  Dial, 
cum  Tryph,  c  67).  Simon  and  Menander, 
according  to  Irenaeus,  represent  the  world  as 
made  by  angels,  but  these  angeb  not  themselves 
the  immediate  work  of  God,  but  springing 
from  his  consort  Ennoea.  Satuminus  appears 
not  to  have  used  this  refinement;  his  angela 
are  represented  as  made  by  the  unknown 
Father,  and  those  who  made  the  world  are 
represented  as  seven  in  number.  It  is  they  who 
use  the  words,  "  Let  us  make  man  ** ;  but  not 
after  their  own  likeness,  but  after  the  likeness 
of  a  form  descending  from  above,  of  which  the 
Supreme  Power  permitted  them  to  get  a  sight. 
They  were  unable,  too,  to  give  their  creature 
power  to  stand  erect  until  a  spark  of  life  waa 
sent  down  into  him  through  the  pity  of  the 
Supreme  Power.  The  Basilides  of  Irenaeus 
teaches  substantially  the  same  theory  of 
creation,  except  that  he  more  distinctly  placea 
the  world-making  angels  at  an  immense  distance 
below  the  Supreme,  teaching  that  there  are 
many  heavens  with  their  rulers,  and  that  it  waa 
only  the  angels  of  the  very  lowest  heaven  who 
framed  this  earth.  With  him  agree  Carpocrates, 
who  taught  that  thu  world  and  its  contents 
were  created  bv  angels,  greatly  inferior  to  the 
unbegotten  Father,  and  Cerinthus,  who,  in  like 
manner,  taught  that  the  world  was  made  by  a 
power  far  separated  from,  and  ignorant  of,  the 
Supreme  Power.  The  story  of  the  work  of  the 
creative  angels  is  told  more  fully  by  Irenaeus  in 
his  account  of  the  Ophite  system  (i.  30X  In  the 
preceding  chapter  he  had  related  the  cosmogony 
of  the  Barbelite  system,  which  is  proved  by  a 
number  of  verbal  ooincidenoes  to  be  only  another 
and  shorter  version  of  the  same  story.  Thia 
story  agrees  with  the  ^stem  of  Simon  in 
making  the  creative  angels  the  immediate  ofi*- 
spring  of  a  female  principle,  and  not  of  the 
Supreme  God ;  but  not,  however,  of  the  first 
female  principle  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  a  second 
derived  from  her,  to  both  of  which  the  name  of 
Wisdom  is  given.  In  this  myth  no  explanation 
is  given  of  the  first  creation  of  matter,  but  the 
lowest  regions  are  represented  as  occupied  from 
the  first  by  a  chaotic  world  of  isething  waters* 
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Into  tfae»  lowir  reginni  thn  KGoDJ  Sopbb 
dsKendi,  promptad,  occordiDg  to  on*  accoanl,  by 
*  deaira  to  6iul  ■  cgiuort,  ind  thence  if  long 
DDabIt  to  retum,  being  dttained  bf  th«  water* 
wbicb  ugerif  lij  hold  of  th*  light  which  sh* 
(riagi  with  her  (Me  ileo  Hippol.  t.  19,  p.  liD ; 
TUJ.  9,  p.  iety  Tbets  abe  giva  birth  to  > 
■on,  PTflUrchontaa  or  laldibuth,  who  In 
turn  gaaente*  other  aogek,  utd  who  rnmu 
tbe  lower  world,  all  ia  ignonnce  of  hii 
mother,  and  unkware  that  he  hu  an;  inperiar  ; 
for  ba  cri«  "I  am  >  jealoni  God  and  there  ii 
none  other  beiide  ma."  ]n  thii  legend  the  atorj 
of  the  cieatioD  of  man  ia  told  aatly  ia  the 
lame  waj  u  in  the  doctrine  of  Satnminua, 
bat  with  Ihia  difference,  that  the  apark  of  light 
to  animate  the  fint  formed  man  ia  giren  not  by 
of  the  anperior  power,  bnt  by  hia  father 
,  Sophia  having  ao  contrived  it,  in 
order  that  laldabwitb  may  thna  be  emptied  of 
the  light  which  he  had  received  from  her.  And 
according  to  tbia  myth  the  world'a  labeeqaint 
biatory  ia  that  of  the  plana  by  which  Sophia 
contrivea  to  recover  bom  theaa  lower  region* 
the  light  which  ion)*  of  men  have  inherited, 
and  to  eSact  iti  reitoraUon  to  the  heavenly 
region*  whenco  it  came.  Naandar  (CA.  Hat.  ii. 
14B)  aea  in  thta  atory  of  Sophia  a  mvthological 
■ipretaioD  of  tbe  Panthaiatic  doctnne  of  an 
aniiaa  mundf,  the  aource  of  all  apiiitnal  life, 
which  rtabaorba  into  itielf  all  that  hat  Sowed 
ODt  from  iL  Thia  tale  of  a  deicent  and  rccorerj 
of  Sophia  early  eatabiiahed  itaelf  u  a  part  of 
divergent  Onoatic  avatema.  It  ii  tbe  principal 
aabject  of  the  book  Piilit  Sophia,  and  it  ii 
worked  oat  in  much  detail  in  the  ajaten  of 
Valeatinaa, 


whicb  leems  to  hai 

■yatema.      The  Coamogony  of  the  Baailide*  of 

Hippolytos  ha*  bean  auilicieotl;  detailed  (Vol.  I. 

Sp.  STl  leq.).  To  the  indication*  noted  p.  277, 
rom  which  it  i*  inferred  that  the  lyatem  there 
deecribed  ia  later  than  Valentinni,  may  be  added 
the  UM  of  the  text,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  it  the 
beginning  of  wiadom  "  (Hippol.  viL  26,  p.  339  ; 
Clem.  Stivn.  ii.  8,  p.  4*8),  whicb  wa*  employed 
bj  Valantinoa  with  reapect  to  the  fear  and  con- 
TertioD  of  Sophia  (Hippol.  vi.  .12,  p.  191);  the 
DM  mad*  of  Gi.  vL  2,  3  (Hippol.  ii.  3S,  p.  19S; 
Til  25,  p.  238) ;  the  application  of  the  title 
Demtui^oa  to  the  great  Archon  (vii.  23,  p.  338)  ; 
the  uae  of  the  word  /•erp.i^  (vii.  26,  p.  241) ; 
the  technical  nae  of  the  word  t^i  in  refarenca 
(o  the  Hebdomad  (compare  vi.  32,  p.  191,  vii.  24, 
p.  337,  Exoerpt.  ex  Script.  Thtod.  38),  and  the 
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been  a  «mfn*acl  mixture  (Hippol.  v.  SI,  vii.  3TX 
the  llloatratioD  that  a  yoang  child  poaaeaaea 
potentially  the  bcoltie)  which  ha  aftcrwarda 
briap  into  eierdae  (v.  19,  riL  SaTX  and  the  nae 
of  the  apreading  of  tragrance  to  illnatrate  the 
operation  of  tbe  Spirit  (t.  19,  viL  22).  If 
there  be  obligation  on  eitber  nde  it  mnit  be  oa 
tbe  Baailidian  ;  for  the  conneiion  of  the  Sathita 
ayatem  with  the  earlier  Ophite  lyatema  ii  ao 
much  cloaar  than  with  the  Baailidian  that  we 
cannot  conceive  the  lait  interpoeed  between  the 
former.  We  have  noted  nnder  Doccr^s  the 
reeemblancea  between  the  doctrinei  of  that  ■act 
and  of  thi*  Ba*ilidi*n  ayatem. 

Doctrmt  with  rttped  to  Jvdinni.— The  doe- 
trine  that  the  Creator  of  th*  world  ii  Dot  tbe 
anpreme  God  lead*  at  once  to  tbt  queetian,  wbat 
then  it  to  be  thought  of  the  God  of  the  Jew*,  wh» 
cartaialy  claimed  to  have  created  the  world  F 
Thia  qneition  ia  moat  diitinctly  antwered  in  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  Ophite  ayitern  {Irm.  i.  30). 
According  to  it  he  who  claimed  to  be  a  Jealona 
^"'       '     'I  wl edging  none  other,  waa  led  by  aheer 


ignorai 


^rthan  the. 


ief  of  the  . 


angeli,  holding  bat  a  aabordinate  plao 
conatitntion  of  the  nniTene.  It  wa*  he  wbo  for- 
bad to  Adam  and  Ev*  that  knowledge  by  wbick 
they  might  be  informed  that  there  were  aaperioiw 
to  him,  and  who  on  their  disobedience  ca*t  them 
out  of  paradi**.  It  wa*  he  who  broaght  adelogv 
on  mankind,  from  jealoniy  that  they  did  net  pay 
him  due  honoor,  though  baffled  by  a  higher  powsr 
in  hia  attempt  to  deatroy  them.  U  waa  he  wh* 
made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  that  if  hia  pos- 
terity woold  aerve  him  they  ihould  poaeest  the 
earth ;  he  who  bmnght  that  posterity  out  or 
Egypt,  and  gave  them  a  law  by  Moiea.  II  waa 
he  who  inapind  the  Pentstcnch  and  aaiue  other 
parte  of  the  Old  Tutamtnt ;  the  rtet  of  th* 
volume  waa  in*pired  by  his  inboTdiriate  angel*; 
but  vet  hia  mother  Sophia  had  provided  that  each 
of  the  writera  ihould  give  intimationa  of  th«* 
higher  truths  whereof  the  God  of  the  Jews  Him- 
aelf  waa  ignorant.  Accordingly  thete  aactariea 
used  the  Old  TeaUment,  but  in  a  very  arbitrary 
way,  findingin  it  where  they  conld  confirmatiotia 
of  their  theoriea,  and  rejecting  wlthont  acnipl* 
whatever  made  againtt  them.  Tet  all  thi* 
polemic  againat  Jndaiara  haa  the  oarka  of  being 
addreaaad  to  mav  brought  up  to  revermee  the 
Old  Teetament,  and  who  needed  Iheoriei  to  make 
them  feel  themaelvea  juitified  to  diiregard  it.  la 
ayatemt  previonily  deacribed  by  Irenaena  we  find 
traces  of  the  aame  theory,  though  not  ao  fBllr 
worked  ont.  Their  common  eUtemenI,  Unmij 
quoted,  that  the  Oeative  power  waa  fiir  below 
the  supreme  God,  and  ignoTant  of  him.  tm^iei  a 
rejection  of  th*  Old  Teitament  doctrine,  whkli 


plainly   a 


of  c 


Supreme,  a*  well  aa  a  charge  of  ignorai 

him  who  inapired  the  claim.     It  may  be  inlierred 

alao  that  the  knowledge  which  they  profesad  to 

higher  power  of  which  the  Creator  wa*  ^tnorant. 
The  doctrine  aacribed  by  Irenaeus  la  Simon  ii  In 
many  point  a  identical  with  that  which  ha 
aacribea  to  Carpucratea,  Simon  it  lepresefiled 
aa  teaching  a  Iranamigration  of  acuta,*  and  a 
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ttODseqneni  detention  of  eonls  in  these  lower 
regions  until  they  have  learned  to  cast  off  the 
joke  of  the  angeU  who  made  the  world.     It  is 
tlieae  «ngel«  who  inspired  the  teaching  of  the 
Jcwiah  prophets  which  must  be  disregarded  by 
enlightened  men,  who  will  live  as  they  please, 
knowing  that  the  actions  which  have  the  repa- 
tatioo  of  being  righteous  are  not  really  so  in 
thaiT  own  nature,  but  (mly  through  the  arbitrary 
Appointment  of  these   angels.     This  language 
would   lead  us  to  think   of  a  rejection  not  of 
Jewish  practices  merely,  but  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  morality ;   and  accordingly  church   writers 
.Agree  in  accusing  the  followers  of  Simon  of  gross 
lioentieusness  of  conduct.    Besides  this  freedom 
^  liTing,  magical  charms  were  the  means  by 
which  they  and  the  kindred  sects  hoped  to  bring 
wiuler  their  power  the  makers  of  the  world.   The 
Ophite  formulae  preserved  by  Origen  (ponL  Cels. 
tL  31),  and  th^  of  the  Marcosians  given  by 
Irenaeus  (i.  13),  are  specimens  of  the  valuable 
secrets  which  this  Gnosis  had  to  communicate. 
Sataminusand  Basilides  are  described  by  Irenaeus 
ms  Agreeing  in  the  doctrines  that  the  Uod  of  the 
Jews  was  but  one  of  the  creative  angels,  and  that 
the  Old  Testament  owed  its  inspiration  to  differ- 
ent sources,  as  already  related.    The  opposition 
to  the  God  of  the  Jews  reaches  its  extreme  in  the 
system  of  the  Cainites,  which  glori6ed  Cain,  Esau, 
Korab,  and  the  others  who  are  described  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  disobedient  to  God.    A  specimen  of 
this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of 
Peratic  teaching  preserved  by  Hippolytus  (v.  16). 
Hie  heroes  of  the  Peratae  are  Cain,  who  refused 
to  propitiate  with  a  bloody  sacrifice  the  God  of 
this  world,  who  delights  in  blood,  Kimrod  the 
mighty  hunter,  and  Esau,  who  got  no  blessing 
irm  the  blind  old  man,  but  whose  face,  notwith- 
standing Jacob  saw,  as  though  it  had  been  the  face 
of  God.     But  in  this  system  the  place  of  honour 
b  giren  to  the  serpent.    In  the  system  which  we 
have  so  often  referred  to,  described  by  Irenaeus 
(L  30),  tho\^gh   commonly  called  Ophite,  the 
serpent  is  the  father  of  the  mundane  demons, 
and  the  enemy  of  the  hunum  race,  though  some- 
times, by  the  overruling  influence  of  Sophia,  made 
the  minister  of  good.    It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  name  Nous  is  given  to  him,  which 
is  the  title  which  in  other  Gnostic  systems  is 
given  to  one  of  the  primal  emanations  of  Deity. 
Bat  in  the  Peratic  system  the  serpent  is  identified 
with  the  Son,  and  is  made  the  mediator  between 
God  and  matter ;  it  was  he  who  gave  wise  counsel 
to  Eve ;  he  was  the  serpent-rod  by  whose  means 
Moses  performed  his  miracles  ;  he  was  the  brazen 
serpent  who  saved  those  who  believed  on  him 
from  being  bitten  by  the  serpents  of  the  wilder- 
mu* ;  it  was  he  in  whose  likeness  it  was  said  the 
Son  of  man  should  be  lifted  up.  They  pointed  out 
what  a  high  place  the  serpent  held  among  the 
oHwteJlations  of  heaven,  and  how  the  same  form 
CDold  be  traced  in  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
firame.     (See  also  v.  9,  p.  119;  19,  p.  142.) 

The  account  of  Valentinus  given  by  Hippolytus 
(vi.  35,  p.  194)  would  imply  that  he  completely 
rejected  the  Old  Testament,  whose  writers, 
laired  by  the  Demiurge,  were  as  ignorant  as 
hjmaeli^  even  as  the  Saviour  said :  ^  All  who 


been  also  tangfat  b7  BssfUdes  (Clem.  Strom,  iv.  12. 
;  Eaxerpi,  at  ScripL  Theod.  29^  p.  9T6,  Origen,  v.  1 
-  TiJ.  »,  vL  p.  33tf,  Lomm.). 
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came  before  me  are  thieves  and  robbers."  But 
from  the  account  of  Irenaeus  (i.  7)  we  learn  that 
Valentinus  made  the  same  discriminnting  use  of 
the  Old  T^tament  as  the  earlier  heretics,  ascribing 
part  of  it  to  Sophia  herself,  part  to  her  spiritnid 
seed,  and  only  the  remainder  to  the  Demiurge. 
His  system  looks  on  the  Jews  as  like  the  Demi- 
urge, whose  people  fchev  are,  limited  in  know- 
ledge, but  not  incapable  of  enlightenment  and 
spiritual  elevation. 

Doctrine  concerning  the  Nature  of  Man, — We 
have  already  given  the  story  told  l^  Satttrninus 
of  the  animation  of  a  previously  lifeless  man  bv 
a  spark  of  light  from  above.'  With  this  myth 
he  connected  the  doctrine,  in  which  be  was 
followed  by  almost  all  the  Gnostic  sects,  that 
there  would  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  the 
spark  of  light  being  taken  back  on  death  to  the 
place  whence  it  had  come,  and  man's  material 
part  being  resolved  into  its  elements.  Satuminus 
is  said  to  have  taught  the  doctrine,  antagonistic 
to  that  of  man's  free  will,  that  there  were  classes 
of  men  by  nature  essentially  different,  and  of 
these  he  counted  two — the  good  and  the  wicked. 
The  doctrine  became  common  to  many  Gnostic 
systems  that  the  human  frame  contained  a 
heavenly  element  struggling  to  return  to  its 
native  place.  The  Basiudes  of  Hippolytus  must 
be  counted  an  exception,  whose  doctrine  it  is 
that  things  always  tend  upwards,  and  who  there- 
fore refnises  to  admit  any  real  descent  of  a 
heavenly  element  f^m  above.  But  he  explains 
that  things  below  can  be  affected  by  things  above 
without  any  real  contact,  in  the  same  way  as 
Indian  naphtha  will  light  up  while  still  at  a  oou'* 
siderable  distance  from  the  fire.  This  illustration 
was  also  employed  by  the  Peratae  (v.  17,  p.  137), 
who  also  used  the  illustration  that  heavenly 
forms  are  imparted  to  material  things  in  the 
same  way  that  forms  are  transferred  by  a  painter 
to  his  canvas  without  his  removing  anjrthing 
from  the  objects  which  he  draws^  And  this 
seems  also  to  have  been  the  Docetic  doctrine 
(viii.  9,  p.  264).  The  Satuminian  twofold 
division  of  man's  nature  was  soon  replaced  by  a 
threefold.  In  the  Irenaean  Ophite  system  Adam 
is  described  as  having  (1)  a  body,  before  the  fall, 
light  and  spiritual,  but  after  his  expulsion  from 
paradise  dark,  gross,  and  sluggish  f  (2)  a  soul 
\mimdiai%$  ineujficttio)  inspired  by  laldabaoth ; 
and  (3)  the  sweet  savour  of  the  sprinkling  of 
light  bestowed  on  them  by  the  compassion  ef  the 
mother  Prunikos.  The  Naassene  system  (Hippol. 
V.  6)  divides  man's  nature  into  the  parts  yofp6y, 
^X^^'^i  ^^^  X""^"^^^'  1*he  system  of  Justinus 
relates  that  there  have  been  implanted  in  man's 
body  two  mutually  hostile  principles,  the  soul, 
derived  from  Eden,  the  source  of  all  man's  errors 
and  misery,  and  the  spirit  given  by  Elohim, 
destined  one  day  to  be  liberated.  Valentinus 
completely  followed  the  Ophite  doctrine  just  roeo- 
tioned.  He  counted  man's  bodily  part  as  twofold 
— a  hylic  or  subtle  body,  such  as  Adam  was  first 
created  with,  and  a  chofcal  or  gross  earthly  body, 
the  "  coat  of  skin "  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  313),  with 
which  he  was  arrayed  afler  the  fall ;  he  besides 
ascribed  to  man  the  ^xh  derived  from  the 
Demiurge,  and  the  irvcD^to,  derived  from  Acha^ 
moth,  which,  without   the   knowledge    of  the 

'  A  similsr  story  is  attriboted  by  the  Nsassensi  to  the 
Ghaldees  (HippoL  v.  7,  p.  97> 
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Demiurge^  wig  through  his  instmraentalitj  hi- 
f  pired  into  the  spiritoal  seed.  These  ^  spiritual/' 
howerer,  are  only  an  iichay^  from  among  men ; 
thej  are  certain  of  salration,  whatever  be  their 
actions,  even  as  pore  gold  remains  gold  though 
it  be  rolled  in  the  mire ;  next  to  them  come  the 
psychical,  the  use  of  whose  free  will  will  decide 
whether  they  shall  rise  to  a  higher  or  sink  to  a 
lower  lot,  and  who  maj  accordingly  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  last  of  all  are  the  hylic,  who 
are  incapable  of  salvation.  In  the  consummation 
mil  that  is  merely  material  will  be  burned  up ;  the 
purified  ^^vxh  will  rise  to  the  highest  position 
Itelow  the  Pleroma;  the  spiritual  seed  leaving 
their  y^vx»l  outside  shall  enter,  pure  spirit,  into 
the  Pleroma,  and  there  eogoy  bridal  union  with 
the  angels  who  there  have  their  dwelling. 
Basilides  appears  to  have  agreed  with  Valentinus 
in  maidng  the  difference  between  the  elect  and 
others  to  be  one  of  nature  {Strom,  v.  1). 

JSedemptioH  and  Christology. — ^The  Gnostic 
systems  generally  represent  man's  spirit  as  im- 
prisoned in  matter,  and  needing  release.  The 
majority  of  them  recognise  the  coming  of  Christ 
In  the  days  of  Herod  as  a  turning-point  in  human 
affairs,  but  if  we  ask  in  what  way  man's  redemp- 
tion is  ^ected,  the  answers  of  almost  all  reduce 
the  Redeemer's  work  to  the  impartation  of  know- 
ledge and  the  disclosure  of  mysteries.  With 
regard  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  we  may  place  as 
holding  the  lowest  view  Justinus,  who  describes 
lesus  but  as  a  shepherd  boy  commissioned  by  an 
aagel  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  divine  revelation,  and 
who  attributes  to  him  at  no  time  any  higher 
character.  Carpocrates,  too,  makes  Jesus  a  man 
I  jk«  others,  only  of  more  than  ordinary  steadfast- 
ness and  purity  of  soul,  possessing  no  prerogatives 
which  other  men  may  not  attain  in  the  same  or 
ef«n  higher  degree  if  they  follow,  or  perhaps  sur- 
pass, his  example.  Besides  furnishing  an  example, 
oe  was  also  supposed  to  have  made  a  revelation  of 
cruth,  to  secret  traditions  of  which  the  followers 
of  Carpocrates  appealed.  At  the  opposite  pole 
fr<«i  those  who  see  in  the  Saviour  a  mere  man 
ans  those  who  deny  his  humanity  altogether.  We 
know  from  St.  John's  epistle  Uiat  the  doctrine 
that  our  Lord  had  not  really  come  in  the  flesh 
was  one  which  at  an  early  time  troubled  the 
church.  Satuminus  taught  that  the  Saviour  had 
been  man  merely  in  appearance,  and  the  doctrine 
attributed  to  Basilides  by  Irenaeus  makes  him  to 
be  a  spiritual  being,  the  first-begotten  Nous,  and 
his  sufferings  and  crucifixion  to  be  but  deceptive 
appearance.  Other  schemes  attribute  to  the 
Saviour  a  double  personality,  representing  him  as 
a  real  man  temporarily  inhabited  by  a  messenger 
from  the  unseen  world.  Cerinthus,  for  instance, 
taught  that  Jesus  was  an  ordinary  man,  though 
of  unusual  righteousness  and  wisdom,  hut  that 
on  his  baptism  a  spiritual  Being,  Christ,  in  the 
form  of  a  «dove,  descended  on  him  ;  that  at  his 
crucifixion  Christ  departed,  leaving  Jesus  to 
sufler  and  rise  again.  Our  imperfect  accounts  of 
Simon  of  Samaria  leave  us  in  some  uncertainty  as 
to  his  doctrine.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  a  real 
descent  of  the  supreme  God  into  the  world,  and 
His  conjunction  with  a  r^l  human  personality, 
vis.  his  own.  But  he  is  said  also  to  have  taught 
a  previous  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  in  Jesus, 
and  to  have  given  a  docetic  account  of  his  suffer- 
ings. All  other  Gnostic  systems  make  the 
heavenly  person  who  assumes  human  form  to  be 
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subordinate    to    the    Supreme.     The 
Ophites,  for  instance,  agree  with  Cermthns  ia 
dbtingubhing    Christ    from    Jeans.    Christ    is 
brother  to  Sophia,  of  higher  nature  than  his 
sister.  He  descends  for  her  rescue  and  restoration, 
passing  on  his  way  through  the  seven  heavens,  and 
emptying  their  rulers  of  their  power  (see  VoL  L 
p.  424).    Jesus  is  the  son  of  the  Virgin^  divinelv 
prepared  beforehand  is  a  pure  vessel  into  which 
Uhrist  might  descend,    purer,  wiser,  and  more 
righteous    than    other    men.     At  his   baptism 
Christ  united  to  Sophia  descends  into  him,  mad 
enables  him  then  first  to  work  miracles.    At  tha 
crucifixion  Christ  departs,  leaving  Jesus  alone  t« 
die,  but  afterwards  raises  him  up  again,  at  least 
as  far  as  his  psychic  and  pneumatic  parts,  for 
the  gross  earthly  body  was  left  to  be  resolvad  teto 
its  elements.  Jesus  remains  on  earth  for  eighteen 
months  instructing  his  disdplea,  and  after  that 
ascends  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  his  fisther 
laldabaoth,  unperceived  by  whom  he  unites  to 
himself  all  holy  souls,  thus  preparing  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  which  will  arrive  when 
laldabaoth  is  completely  exhausted  of  his  light, 
and  all  has  been  collected  and  united  by  Christ. 
The  Valentinian  theory,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
in  full  afterwards,  agrees  with  that  just  described 
in  making  the  rescue  of  Sophia  the  primarj 
object  of  the  descent  of  Christus,  and  in  the  com* 
plexity  which  it  attributes  to  the  nature  of  the 
Redeemer,   The  system  of  Basilides,  as  described 
by  Hippolytus,  reduces  redemption  to  a  minimum, 
for  it  makes  the  progress  of  the  world  to  its  per^ 
feet  state  to  be  a  natural  process  of  evolution 
arising  out  of  the  properties  which  the  seminAl 
principles  of  things  possessed  from  their  first  oon- 
stitution.  But  yet  it  was  the  Saviour's  neoesaarj 
work  to  give  the  impulse  needed  for  this  develop* 
ment.    This  he  did  in  the  first  place  by  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge.    As  the  son  of  the 
great  Archon  caught  the  knowledge  of  super- 
mundane things  from   the  sonship  above,  and 
communicated  it  to  his  father,  and. likewise  the 
son  of  the  archon  of  the  Hebdomad  caught  the 
like  knowledge  ftom  the  Ogdoad,  and  enlightened 
the  Hebdomad  with  it,  so  the  same  light  came 
down  on  Jesus,  and    enabled  him   to  liberate 
the   sonship  entangled   in   the    formlessness  €>f 
this  lower  world,  and  to  give  it  power  to  soar 
to  that  above.     Aud  in  thb  system  place  ii  femid 
for  the  work  of  the  Saviour's  Passion ;  for  the 
most  striking  difference  between  the  Basilidea  of 
Hippolytus  and  of  Irenaeus  ii  that  the  former 
acknowledges,  the  latter  denies,  the  reality  of  the 
Passion.  What  was  then  accomplished  is  stated  ta 
have  been  the  complete  separation  of  the  Savioax^ 
component  parts.    His  bodily  frame;,  whidi  be- 
longed to  the  '*  formlessness  "  suffered,  and  there 
remained.     His  psychical  part  was  resuscitated, 
and  rose  to  the  Hi^omad,  whence  it  had  ooaie. 
So  in  like  manner  of  that  part  of  him  which  had 
been  derived  from  the  Ogdoad,  and  of  that  which 
had  been  derived  from  the  limitary  spirit,  whi.e 
the  most  subtle  part  of  all  passed  into  the  super- 
mundane regions.     In  this  J»us  waa  the  first 
fruits  of  creation,  and  it  is  bv  a  scparatieti  snch 
as  this  of  the  subtler  from  the  grosser  elements 
that  the  third  sonship  is  enabled  to  ascend  te  its 
destined  place. 

AutKont%e$. — The  great  work  id"  Irenaena 
against  heresies  is  the  chief  storehouse  wh#«ce 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  diawm 
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tk«ir  aeeoiints  of  the  Gnoctic  secti.  It  was  pri- 
marilj  direcUd  against  the  than  moat  popular 
fimn  of  the  heresy  of  Valentinns;  and  it  has 
thcnoe  not  onnatarally  happened  that  this  form 
of  GaosticiNn  has  thrown  all  others  into  the 
•kade  ;  and  that  many  modem  writers  when  pro- 
fessing to  describe  Gnosticism  really  describe 
Valenttnianism.  Irenaeus  was  largely  copied  by 
Tertnllian,  who,  however,  on  Marcionism  ranks 
aaan  independent  authority ;  by  Hippolytns,  who 
in  hia  newly-recorered  work  against  heresies 
md^  to  what  he  has  taken  from  Irenaeus  large 
extracts  from  his  independent  reading  of  Gnostic 
works,  and  by  Islpiphanius,  who  also  gives  a  few 
Taluable  additions  from  other  sources.  The 
Stromtaieis  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  though 
proTokingly  desultory  and  unsystematic,  furnish 
Boch  Tuuable  information  about  Gnosticism, 
which  was  still  a  living  foe  of  the  church  when 
the  work  was  written.  The  writings  of  Origen 
also  yield  much  important  information.  The 
gleanings  of  matter  not  borrowed  from  Irenaeus 
to  be  had  from  later  heresiologists  are  scanty, 
mad  of  doubtful  value. 

We  give  the  following  list  of  modem  works 
which  have  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  knowledge  of  Gnosticism,  omitting  mono- 
graphs on  particular  sects.  Of  the  authors  cited 
Attnder,  Banr,  and  Lipsius  are  those  from  whom 
we  have  learned  most.  The  prolegomena  to 
Haaanet's  Irenaeus  (1710),  Beausobre,  Manich^- 
unr  (1739);  Mosheim,  de  Rdms  Christ,  ante 
QmMtantmmn,  1753 ;  Neander,  Genetische  Ent' 
vickeiung,  1818;  and  Church  History^  vol.  ii. 
1825,  and  2nd  edition,  1843  (we  refer  to  the 
IsAter  work  by  the  pages  of  the  translation  in 
darice's  series);  Matter,  Histoire  CrUiqve  du 
GmttHcismg,  1828,  2nd  edition,  1843 ;  Burton, 
Bampion  Lectures^  1829;  Baur,  Chriatliche 
Gmo^  1835;  and  Dig  chriatliche  Kirche  der  drei 
m^Un  Jakrhmderte^  1853,  2nd  edition,  1860; 
Mdller,  Kotmologie^  1860;  Lipsius,  the  article 
"*  Gnoaticismus  **  in  Ersch  und  Gruber,  1860 ;  Quel- 
ienkriHk  des  Epiphamoe,  1865,  out  of  which  arose 
seme  interesting  discussion  between  him  and 
H«r"^^f,  1873  and  1875 ;  Hansel,  The  Gnostic 
1876. 
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We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  cross  re- 
lisrenees  to  articles  on  the  names  of  Gnostic 
teachers,  aa  these  are  likely  to  be  known  to  the 
Rttder,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  this  article.  On  the  relations 
Wtw««n  Gnoatidsm  and  Neo-Platonism  see 
PLorronn.  [G.  S.] 

ONOUAK,  abut  of  the  altar  of  St.  Cadoc 
at  LiaBcanran,  and  witness  to  the  restoration  of 
Abcnaenei  by  king  Ithael  to  bishop  Berthgwyn 
and  the  see  of  Tilandaff  in  the  end  of  the  6th  or 
^tfiw"**g  of  the  7th  oentnry.  (lAb,  Lamdav,  by 
Seca»  429.)  [J.  G.] 

GOALDUS.    [E0ALDU8.] 

OOAB,  Irish  saint.    [Guairb.] 

60AB,  ST.,  a  priest  of  Aquitaine,  who 
aetUcd  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  town  now  stands 
wfaiek  bears  his  name,  in  the  6th  century.  His 
life,  written,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
not  long  alter  his  death,  by  an  anonymous 
astbor,  was  first  published  by  Mabillon  {Acta 
6&   Ord.  &  Bened.  saec  ii.    276-280,    Paris, 


1668-1701),  and  then  by  the  Dollandists,  with 
notes  (Acta  SS.  Jul.  ii.  p.  333).  Moved  by 
the  rudeness  of  the  style  and  the  command  of 
his  abbat,  Wandelbert,  a  monk  of  Prum  (drc 
A.D.  813-870),  re-wrote  and  polished  the  old 
life,  and  added  an  account  of  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  the  relics  of  the  saint  under  the  first 
three  abbats  of  Prum  down  to  the  year  839,  and 
an  account  of  the  consolidation  by  Pippin  of  St. 
Goar's  cell  with  the  monastery  of  Priim.  Waa- 
delbert's  work  was  first  published  at  Mainz,  in 
1489,  then  by  Surius  (July  vi.),  and  from  an- 
other and  fuller  MS.  by  Mabillon.  {Ada  SS. 
Ord.  8.  Bened.  saec.  ii.  281-299,  Paris,  166S- 
1701.)  The  second  book  containing  the  miracles 
msy  also  be  found  in  Boll.  Acta  SS.  J  ml.  ii.  337. 
Kettberg  is  probably  correct  in  his  surmise  that 
neither  of  these  lives  are  earlier  than  the  9th 
century.  His  view  is  that  the  account  is  a  mere 
legend  written  with  a  purpose,  that  of  vindi- 
cating the  pleasures  of  the  t^le  against  ill- 
natured  asceticism.  {Kircliengeechickte  Deutsche 
lamds,  L  481-2.)  However  that  may  be^  the 
narrative  teems  with  fiiMe  and  dironological 
difficulties,  and  is,  historically,  almost  valueless. 
The  story  is,  that  in  the  days  of  Childebert,  son 
of  Clovis  (511-558),  theve  eame  from  Aquitaine 
a  man  endowed  with  all  the  noblest  qualities, 
named  Gear,  son  of  Geetgius  and  Valeria,,  and 
took  up  his  abode  upon  the  Rhine,  between 
Oberwesel  and  Boppard,  with  the  sanction  of 
Felicius,  then  bishop  of  Troves.  (No  bishop  of 
this  name  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  see.) 
Here  he  built  a  little  church,  and  furnished  it 
with  relics  of  the  Virgin  and  other  saints.  He 
passed  his  days  in  fasting,  prayer  and  all  good 
works,  made  converts  among  the  surrounding 
heathen,  and  hospitably  entertained  passing 
strangers,  his  habit  being,  after  celebrating  reli- 
gious service  early  in  tluB  morning,  to  eat  witb 
the  traveller  and  the  poor  who  came  to  himu 
But  in  the  quaint  language  of  his  biographer, 
the  devil,  taking  it  hardly  that  a  pearl  of  such 
price  should  be  in  a  German  town,  stirred  up 
the  bishop  of  Treves,  now  Rusticus,  to  send 
messengers  to  spy  out  whether  they  could  find 
any  new  or  vain  thing.  Upon  their  slanderous 
report  that  he  spent  lids  di^rand  nights  in  glut* 
tony,  they  were  sent  back  again  to  summon  St.. 
Gear  to  Treves.  On  his  way,  by  a  somewhat 
grotesque  miracle,  he  delivers  his  enemies  from 
death  by  hunger  and  thirst.  Brought  beibre 
the  bishop,  be  is  accused  of  eating  and  drinking 
in  the  early  morning,  and  the  bishop  proposes 
to  try  him  whether  her  is  from  God  or  the 
devil.  The  test  pioposed  is  that  he  should  cause 
a  foundling,  three  days  old,  to  declare  its  parents* 
The  child's  mouth  is  opened,  and  it  declares  Rus- 
ticus to  be  its  father.  The  bishop  overwhelmed' 
with  shame  falls  at  the  saint's  feet,  and  confesses 
his  sin.  Goar  exhorts  him  to  repentance,  and 
imposes  on  himself  seven  years'  vicarious  peni' 
tence.  Sigebert,  king  of  the  Franks,  hearing  of 
these  things,  summons  him  to  his  presence,  and 
would  put  him  in  the  place  of  Rusticus,  but 
the  saint  refuses  during  the  bishop's  lifetime. 
With  difficulty  he  obtains  permission  to  returi» 
to  his  cell  on  the  plea  of  refieetion,  where  he 
remained  for  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  king's  messengers  find  him  sick  of  » 
fever,  and  still  firm  in  his  refusal.  He  lived 
three  years  and  three  months  longer,  and  waa 
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then  carried  off  by  fever  at  a  good  old  age 
(according  to  Mabillon,  clrc  649).  He  was 
buried  where  he  died,  and,  as  he  had  directed, 
by  two  priests  named  Agrippinns  and  Ensebins, 
together  with  a  great  company.  He  is  com- 
memorated July  6,  on  which  day  he  is  men- 
tioned in  the  martyrologies  of  Wandalbert,  Bede, 
Usnard,  and  Ado»  The  first  notice  of  his  cell 
•ccors  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  century, 
when  it  was  the  subject  of  a  contest  between 
the  abbat  of  PrUm  and  the  archbishop  of  Treres, 
which  was  finally  composed  by  Charles  the 
Great.  The  present  church  was  built  1141 
1469,  and  restored  in  1843.  In  addition  to  the 
authorities  cited  above,  see  the  Obaervationes 
Pracviae  in  Boll.  A.  S&  Jul.  2,  327-332,  the 
Ifigt  Litt.  de  la  France,  iii.  501-2  ;  v.  378  ;  and 
Herzog  sub  nom.  His  life  is  included  in  Baillet's 
collection.  (FtdscfeSiSbmis,  JuiUet  6,  tom.  ▼.  88.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 
GOBALDUS  (Gbbodoldub),  twenty-eighth 
bishop  of  Soissons,  succeeding  Oalconus,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Hubertus  or  Gerabertus,  probably  a 
little  before  the  middle  of  the  8th  century. 
(OaiL  ChriMt,  iz.  339 ;  Gams,  Serin  Epiao.  633.) 

[S.  A  B.] 
GOBBAN  (GoBAur,  Goban,  Gobhait),  a 
common  name  among  the  ancient  Irish,  and  a 
form  evidently  of  the  Irish  Gobha,  a  smith,  and  of 
Goban,  their  Vulcan  or  smith-god  (Joyce,  Irith 
Name*  of  FiaceSy  221,  4th  ed.)*  Under  this  name 
there  are  eight  commemorations  in  the  Martyr^ 
dogy  of  D^negai^  and  another  Gobban  was  the 
most  famous  architect  belonging  to  that  early 
period  in  which  he  lived. 

(1)  Son  of  Nasc,  commemorated  March  17. 
Oolgan  {Acta  88. ^  March  17,  p.  63)  has  compiled 
the  acts  of  St.  Gobban  and  his  two  brothers,  mostly 
from  the  life  of  St.  Carthach  Mochuda  (May  14). 
About  or  before  the  year  620,  St.  Carthach  was 
for  some  time  at  Inispict  (the  name  is  now  obso- 
lete, but  the  place  was  near  Sherky  Island  or 
Inishercan^  beside  Cape  Clear,  off  the  coast  of 
Cork);  on  departing  to  Rahen,  he  left  in  his 
monastery  three  brothers,  Gobban,  Graphan  (or 
Straphan),  and  Laseran,  under  the  charge  of 
bishop  Domaingen.  Gobban  afterwards  became 
a  bishop,  but  whether  to  succeed  Domaingen  at 
Inispict,  or  to  serve    elsewhere,    is  unknown. 

iDoMAiKO£N.]  (Lanigan,  EocL  Hist,  Ir,  IL  c  14, 
15.) 

(2)  Abbat  of  Airdne  and  Ard^Dairinnsi,  com- 
memorated, March  26  and  May  30.  On  these 
days  the  Mart*  Doneg.  commemorates  severally 
the  abbat  of  Ard-Dainnnsi,  and  the  abbat  of 
Airdne,  but  they  probably  represent  one  and  the 
same  person.  Colean  attempts  a  memoir  at  March 
26,  of  the  ^  Abbat  of  Airdne- Dairinnsi,"  but 
is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  (a)  the  disciple 
of  St.  Ailbhe,  who  became  patron  of  the  church 
of  Kinsale,  which  after  his  death  was  founded 
to  his  honour,  or  (6)  the  friend  of  St.  Laserian,  the 
abbat  of  Killamery,  and  possibly  the  founder  of 
the  monastery  at  Leighlin  oi  Old  Leighlin,  before 
St.  Laserian  came  to  settle  there,  and  establish 
the  see  [Goibnenm]  ;  he  evidently  leans  to  the 
latter,  bat  probably  without  good  reason,  though 
we  have  as  little  authority  for  identifying  him 
with  the  former.     Kelly  (fiai.  Irish  Saints,  105) 

S laces  Airdne-Dairinnsi  **  near  Wexford,  close  to 
ieggery."    (Colgan,  Acta  SS.  92,  n.  •,  715,  c.  7, 
?50 ;  Ware,  Ir,  Ant  c  29.) 
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(8)  Finn,  of  Cill  Lamhraidhe  and  Ti^h-da- 
gobha,  commemorated  Dec.  6.  Gobban  Finn  was 
son  of  Lulghdech,  of  the  Ui  Tiathan,  who  were 
descended  ih>m  OilUl  Olmn.  He  is  called  *"  the 
fiither  of  a  thousand  monks,"  and  is  said  to  rett 
at  Clonenagh,  a  townland  near  Mountrath,  in 
Queen's  County,  but  in  the  ancient  kakndan  his 
name  is  more  frequently  connected  with  Cill- 
lamruidhe  (now  Killamery,  co.  Kilkenny)  sad 
Tigh'^'gobha  (now  Seagoe,  on  the  Bann,  in  the 
barony  of  Oneilland  East,  oo.  Armagh) ;  oa  the 
latter  Dr.  Reeves  says,  Seagoe,  **  Sessio  Gobhae,** 
was  anciently  called  **  the  house  of  Gobhs  "  or 
**  the  house  of  the  two  Smiths."  He  died  a.ik 
639.  He  is  by  some  identified  with  the  Gobbans 
of  Ard-Dairinnse  (March  26)  and  of  Tswoffia 
(May  23)  [Gobbak  (2),  and  Goibnenh].  The 
people  of  tne  old  tribe  district  of  Ui  CaithrenBy 
round  Killamery,  are  said  by  Aengos  the  Coldte 
to  have  placed  themselves,  their  iamiKes,  and 
their  fortunes  under  him,  ie,  under  hispatroosge 
and  invocation.  {Mart,  J)oneg,hy  Todd utdUtertt^ 
326;  Colgan,  Acta  SS.  92,  n.  *,  750  ;  fUtrei,  Ecc 
Ani,  107,  108, 317 ;  J<mm.  KUksM,  Arch,  Soc  iii. 
960  n.  iv.  253, 254,  v.  211,  n.;  Joyce,  /r.  Names 
of  Flaoes^  300,  3ni  ed. ;  Moiu  B9k  2%  101.) 

p.G.] 

(4)  Saer.  The  personal  bistory  and  liaeal 
descent  of  Gobban  Saer,  the  bviMer,  are  hid  is 
the  deepest  obscurity,  and  legend  has  used  hit 
name  so  freely  that  some  antliors  entirely  qae» 
tion  his  ever  having  really  existed  or  been  other 
than  a  fancied  embodiment  and  impersonatioB  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  as  an  art.  Yet 
O'Curry,  Petrie,  Reeves,  tad  other  Irish  sntho- 
rities,  accept  him  as  a  real  historical  pcraoosge, 
and  the  architect  of  churches  and  round  towen 
in  the  siith  and  seventh  centuries,  the  very 
legends  being  vouchers  for  a  oertain  bssis  of 
truth.  So  funous  did  bis  name  become,  thst 
when  a  building  was  afterwards  found  of  nor* 
than  ordinary  beauty,  extent,  or  delicacy  of 
workmanship,  it  eould  be  attributed  to  none  bat 
Gobban  Saer,  so  that  what  was  put  into  the 
form  of  prophecy  is  likely  to  become  true  ia 
fact,  that  '*  his  fame  as  a  builder  in  wood  and  in 
stone  will  exist  in  Ireland  to  the  end  of  time," 
or,  at  least,  of  Ireland  as  a  nation.  His  father 
appears  to  have  been  called  Tuirbhi  Traghmhar, 
ie,  Tuirbhi  of  the  Strand  (a  place  now  known  ss 
the  Strand  of  Turvey,  on  the  coast  of  DublinX 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  Gobban  vss  a 
native  or  come  of  foreign  descent.  (yCxary 
thinks  he  was  descended  from  Teige  or  Tsiif, 
son  of  Cian,sonof  Oilill  Glum,  but  Petrir  rsther 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that,  while  be  was  born 
at  Turvey,  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Scotic  race^ 
but  that  the  very  curious  account  of  him,  in  the 
Books  of  Leoan  and  BaUymotSy  had  best  be  inter- 
preted as  shewing  that  he  was  eithw  of  forciga 
extraction,  and  thus  the  inheritor  of  a  betttr 
skill  and  style  of  architecture,  or  belong*!  to 
the  race  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns,  who  prt- 
ceded  and  were  driven  out  by  the  Seoti,  snd 
were  always  referred  to  as  superior  to  the  ScoU 
in  the  knowle<1ge  and  practice  of  the  arts.  Tko 
tradition  is  generally  accepted  that  he  built  the 
round  towers  of  Antrim,  Killala,  and  Rtlmsc> 
duach,  and  in  the  legendary  lives  of  the  auat*, 
like  those  of  St.  Maedhog  (Jsn.  31),  St.  Moling 
(June  17),  and  St.  AUbhe  (Sept,  12),  he  is  ofkea 
introduced  as  the  church-builder:  aocording  la 
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the  Li^  of  St.  Maed^og(Re^  Camftro-tirit.  SAhnU, 
S47,  570)  he  owed  his  emioence,  as  an  arvhitect, 
•AttrelT  to  the  blessing  of  St.  Miiedbog.  According 
to  the  tradition  in  the  country  {Font  Matt,  hy 
O'Donovan,  i.  404^  n.  ^)  he  was  interred  at  Derry- 
Barlan.  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Qraystown, 
Wrony  of  Slieveardagh,  co.  Tipperary,  and  we 
find  his  name  at  Qobbin's  Heir  Ca8tle  (literally 
Gobban  Saer's  Castle,  a  church  min  in  the  town* 
land  of  Dnimeeny,  parish  of  Rainoan,and  barony 
of  Cary,  co.  Antrim),  and  probably  at  Kilgobbin, 
«  parish  in  the  barony  of  Rathdown,  CO4  Dnblin. 
(Petrie,  Rovmd  Tawera  of  Irdand^  848,  380  sq. 
404  aq. ;  (yCnrry,  Lee  Man.  and  (hut.  Ano.  Ir, 
Hi.  34-45;  Brash,  Eool.  ArcK.  Irel.  155  sq.; 
Beerea,  Bod.  Ani.  285 ;  Battie  of  Magh  Lena 
(Celt.  Soc),  96  n. ;  Jo^am.  Boy.  Hitt.  and  Arch. 
Am.  fr.  4  ser.  L  571  sq. ;  Bees,  Cambfo^Brit. 
BamU^  570  sq.) 

(5)  Friend  of  St.  Fnrsey,  oommemorated  Jane 
30.  Starting  from  Bede's  statement  {EooL  HiiL 
iii.  c  19)  that,  when  St.  Farsey  left  Britain,  he 

STe  his  monastery  at  Cnobhersborg,  now  Burgh 
latle  in  Suffolk,  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
Si.  Foilan,  and  of  two  priests,  Gobban  and 
Dicnll,  later  writers  have  compiled  or  imagined 
Uvea  of  St.  Gobban  and  the  rest  [Pubset.]  The 
Scotch  authors  say  he  was  an  Albanic  Scot,  but 
he  is  more  likely  to  have  been  Irish.  Soon  after 
the  departure  of  Fursey,  Gobban  also  passed  into 
France,  wa-i  some  time  at  Corbeny  nnd  Laon, 
and  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  a  forest  near 
the  Oise,  and  built  his  cell  and  stately  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  between  Le  Frere  and 
Premontr^  where  he  was  highly  honoured  br 
king  Clothaire  IIL,  and  at  last  was  put  to  death 
br  some  barbarians  in  search  of  treasure.  The 
place  of  his  martyrdom  was  first  called  Le  Mont 
d'Hennitage,  and  is  now  St.  Gobain.  He  must 
hare  flourished  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
7th  century.  He  is  usually  commemorated  on 
Jane  20,  bat  Csmerarius  places  him  at  Nor. 
3,  and  Dempster  fJTtt^.  Bool*  Oent.  Soot.  304, 805) 
ascribes  to  him  Acta  f^treaei^  lib.  i.  Bpistola  ad 
etutdem,  lib.  i.  (Butler,  Lives  of  the  Samts,  June 
20 ;  Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints^  June  20, 
ri.  280;  Colgan,  Acta  SS  88,  c.  3,  92,  n.  *, 
et  al. ;  tanigan,  Ch.  Hist.  Ir.  li.  c  16,  §  9 ; 
Camerarius,  de  Soot.  Fort.  185 ;  Dempster,  ffist. 
Bed.  Oent  Scot.  i.  304;  Ussher,  Brit.  Bed.  Ant. 
c  17,  Wks.  Ti.  539;  O'Hanlon,  Irish  SainU,  i. 
260,  n.*;   Tanner,  i/iW.  328.)  ^J.Q.^ 

(6)  Priest,  was  nne  day  offering  the  church's 
wncrifict  (presbyteri  sacrihciiim  offerentis)  in  the 
bearing  of  St.  Fintan  of  Clonenagh,  when  the 
latter  was  filled  with  emotion,  saw  and  heard 
only  a  wicked  priest  triumphing  in  deadly  sin, 
foretold  his  withdrawal  from  their  society,  his 
return  to  the  world,  and  his  shameful  death  in 
the  midst  of  his  sin.  (  Vita  S.  Fintaniy  c  16,  in 
Colgan,  Acta  S3.  351 ;  Bolland,  Acta  8S  17  Feb. 
ill  19,  c  ii.)  [J.  G.] 

(7)  OfTigh-Scuithin.  ( JTor*.  7W/.  May  23,  ap. 
Kelly,  Cat.  Jr.  Saints,  zzr.)    [Goibhmenn.] 

[J.  G.] 

OOBBONET,  abbess.    [Gobnatt.] 
GOBHAK.    [Gobban.] 

OOBNAIT  (GOBBONET,    GOBINET,  GOBHAT, 

Qonx ATA,  GoBNET,  Gopnat),  Virgin,  commemo- 
QHttltfT.  BIOOB. — VOL.  II. 
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rated  Feb.  11.  Though  her  fame  is  great  in 
Munster,  remarkably  little  is  known  of  her  his^ 
tory.  Colgan  {Acta  S8.  Feb.  11,  p.  315)  has 
been  able  to  draw  together  but  a  few  details  from 
the  ancient  Irish  authorities,  and  the  Bollandists 
{Acta  SS  11  Feb.  ii.  507)  place  her  name 
among  their  praetermissi.  In  the  Mart.  Doneg. 
(by  Todd  and  Reeves,  47)  she  is  entered  at  Feb.  11 
as  both  Gobnat  and  Cognat.  St.  Gobnait  was  of 
the  race  of  Conaire,  son  of  Modh»Lamha,  monarch 
of  Ireland,  of  the  race  of  Heremon;  she  was 
bom  at  Boirenn  (called  also  Bumeach,  Baile 
Mhuim^,  and  now  Ballyvourney,  in  the  barony 
of  West  Muskerry,  co.  Cork),  and  is  said  to  hare 
been  made  abbess  of  the  monastery  there  by 
St.  Abban  (March  16)  i  (for  the  remains  theret 
see  Proc.  Boy.  Irsh  Acad.  TiiL  283.)  She  also  bad 
dedications  at  Emuidhe  (unidentified)  and  at 
Moinmor,  now  perhaps  Moanmore,  co.  Clare,  or 
more  probably  Moinmore,  near  Mallow,  as  it 
is  specially  said  {Mart.  Doneg.) ;  **  At  M<Sin-mor, 
in  the  south  of  Erinn,  is  her  church."  She  had 
also  a  dedication  on  Insheer,  in  Galway  Bay, 
and  seems  to  have  flourished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  century,  but  her  date  is  very 
uncertain.  (Lanigan,  Bod,  Hist.  Ir.  iii.  c 
17,  f  4;  Colgan,  Acta  88.  315,  714;  Kelly, 
Cal.  Ir.  88.  pp.  xr.  73 ;  Mart.  Doneg,  by 
Todd  and  Reeres,  47;  O'Hanlon,  Irish  Saints, 
ii.  462->70,  giring  a  full  account  of  St.  Gobnata, 
her  ancient  and  modem  legends  and  antiquities.) 

[J.  G.] 

(K)BBIANUS,  ST.,  eleventh  bishop  of 
Vannes,  succeeding  St.  Mereadocus  and  followed 
by  St.  Bilu^  or  St.  Cadocus.  He  is  said  to 
hare  died  in  A.D.  725,  on  the  3rd  Nov.,  the  day 
of  his  commemoration.  {Oall.  Christ,  zir.  919 ; 
Gams,  Series  Bpisc  649.)  [S.  B.  A.] 

(K)D.  The  first  straggle  in  which  Christians 
were  engaged  when  they  entered  on  the  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  *'  the  Gentiles,"  was  that 
of  maintaining  the  unity  and  power  of  God. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  character  of 
this  struggle  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in 
the  letters  which  St.  Paul  addressed  to  Gentile 
churches.  He  rejoiced  in  reminding  the  Thessa- 
lonians  (1  These,  i.  9)  **  how  they  had  turned  to 
God  fh>m  idols  to  serve  a  liring  and  true  God.*' 
At  Lystra,  he  had  urged  those  who  would  have 
done  him  sacrifice  **  to  turn  from  these  vanitiea 
unto  the  living  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein  f ' 
and  at  Athens  he  spoke  to  his  hearers  of  **  God 
that  made  the  world  and  all  things  that  are 
therein,"  and  deaeribed  Him  as  **  Loi^  of  heaven 
and  earth."  This  truth  must,  of  necessity,  have 
been  grasped  before  the  Greeks  and  Latins  and 
the  rest  comld  enter  into  the  mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation, or  have  any  af^reciation  of  the  work 
of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  one 
great  object  of  the  Christian  Apoloeists  was  to 
displace  the  current  belief  of  the  ordinary 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  to  the  members  of  their 
Pantheon,  and  lead  them  up  to  a  belief  in  one 
God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world. 
It  was  this  effort  that  met  with  the  bitterest 
opposition,  and  brought  on  the  Christians  the 
worst  of  persecutions.  Again  and  again  do  we 
read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  that  this  was 
the  testing  question :  **  Woold  they  submit  to 
serve  the  daemons  as   all    the  nations  did?^ 
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Again  and  again  the  reply  was  this :  '*  There  is 
one  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
sea,  and  all  things  therein,  and  one  Lord  Jesos 
Christ,  the  only  &c>n  of  God.  I  will  not  sacrifice 
to  any  man ;  I  will  not  sacrifice  to  daemon^." 
The  anxiety  of  Tertnllian  to  avail  himself  of 
the  popular  phrases,  ^  Which  God  grant,"  "  If 
Cod  will,"  as  proving  that  underlying  the  more 
open  popular  conceptions  was  the  deeper  belief 
tnat  there  is  one  God,  to  whom  all  power 
belongs,  and  to  whose  will  all  men  look,  is 
evinced  both  in  his  Apology  (§§  17,  18)  and 
The  Testimony  of  the  HouL  But  the  faith  of 
the  Christians  of  coune  refiised  to  attribute  any 
power,  any  will,  to  the  objects  of  their  neigh- 
bours' reverence ;  and  because  of  this  refusal 
they  were  tortured  and  put  to  death. 

But  the  Christians  had  to  meet,  in  connexion 
with  this  same  subject  of  the  creation,  a  difii- 
culty  from  another  quarter — the  Gnostic  heresies, 
whose  origin  was  in  the  East.  All  these  sects* 
held  that  the  world  was  not  created  by  the 
supreme  God,  but  was  framed  by  inferior  or 
hostile  powers  [see  DfiMiUBaua,  Vol.  I.  p.  804, 
where  the  subject  is  discusstd].  It  was,  un- 
doubtedly, with  reference  to  these  divergent 
lines  of  thought — the  imperfections  of  the 
Western  philosophies,  the  vulg^ar  conceptions  of 
the  ordinary  Western  mind,  and  the  Gnosticism 
of  the  East — that  the  article  became  embodied 
in  the  creeds  of  all  the  churches.  East  and  West, 
that  God  is   the  maker  or   heaven  and 

EARTH. 

But  even  the  Christians  who  had  been  con- 
verted from  Greek  and  Roman  conceptions 
of  the  Deity,  had  need  to  pass  through  much 
before  their  faith  in  God  could  be  enlarged  and 
purified  from  earlier  mistakes.  Thus  we  find 
Origen  assuming  that  all  Christians  held  that 
there  is  one  God,  who  created  and  arranged  all 
things,  and  called  all  things  into  existence ;  but 
yet  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  contend  that  God  is 
immaterial  and  incorporeal.  "  Some  attempted  to 
say,  even  twisting  the  declaration  of  our  own 
Scriptures  "  (such  as  our  Ood  is  a  consuming  fire, 
and  Qod  is  ipirit),  that  "  He  is  a  body."  It  is 
stilt  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  problems  to 
conceive  incorporeal  existence  ;  but  it  is  strange 
to  find  that  a  passage,  which  to  us  seems  most 
distinctly  to  affirm  such  existence,  was  used  in 
the  3rd  century  to  support  the  opposite  opinion. 
Origen's  argument  in  support  of  the  incorporeal 
nature  of  the  Deity  may  be  seen  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  work  De  Principns,  He  proceeds 
to  uphold  two  further  truths  in  regard  to  God 
which,  to  us,  seem  incontrovertible,  but  to  which 
it  thus  appears  that  Christians  were  brought  by 
pain  and  labour,  vix.  the  singleness  or  simpiicitg 
of  the  Divine  nature  (natwa  ilia  simplex)^  and 
the  impossibility  of  ow  measuring  it,  Affain,  God 
is  inoompreheruHnlis  at<fue  inaesttmabiUsy 

Additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  history  of 
the  reception  of  these  truer  conceptions  of  God 
from  the  great  and  systematic  work  which 
Lactantiui  addressed  to  Constantine  after  his 


*  Bardennes*  however,  did  not  sepsnte  between  the 
•apreme  God  and  the  Crestor  of  th(>  world.  On  this 
grunod  Dean  M«niel  h«Id  that  he  mutt  be  considered  u 
miif  pMtlaliy  s  Gnostic    (Gnoitie  Beresiett  p.  140.) 

^  These  words  of  Ruflnus's  transUtlon  seem  to  hsve 
oome  Ihmi  TertulUan's  Apologiat  csp.  xv\L 


conversion.  Lactantius  takes  np  and  leriewi 
the  chief  arguments  of  his  prede:efsors,  com- 
bining them  in  one  view.  Thus  he  asserts  that 
it  is  necessary  that  God  is  inoorruptibHis,  perfec- 
tuSf  impassSbUis,  nulli  rei  sMectus,  Neither  is 
He  subject  to  any  necessity,  for  He  is  Govenoi 
no  less  than  Creator.  A  few  years  later  and  we 
come  to  the  Creed  of  Nicaea,  embodying  here 
the  article  of  the  Creed  of  Caesarea:  **We 
believe  in  one  God,  Father  Almighty,  the  maker 
of  all  things,  both  visible  and  invisible."*  A 
few  years  later  bring  us  down  to  another  sjite- 
matic  treatise — ^the  collection  of  lectures  addieised 
by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  to  the  candidates  for  bsp- 
tism.  The  fourth  lecture  contains  brief  tesckinfs 
on  God,  on  Christ,  on  the  Birth  from  the  Virgin, 
on  the  cross,  &o.  On  GOD,  the  catechnmens 
were  taught  that  '^  He  is  (me,  alone  nncnate, 
without  beginning,  incapable  of  change  or 
mutability ;  not  begotten  by  another,  nor 
having  any  successor;  not  having  commence- 
ment of  life  in  time,  or  ever  a  termination  ot 
life."  Cyril  speaks  (to  reject  it)  of  the  thought 
that  the  Author  of  our  souls  is  different  from 
the  Creator  of  our  bodies.  He  teaches  that  God 
is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (vlio  is 
God  of  God) ;  that  He  is  not  conUined  in  snf 
place ;  that  He  is  in  all  things  and  oat  of  all 
things.  Thus  we  may  say  that,  before  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  everything  was 
taught  explicitly  of  God  which  the  church  has 
been  permitted  to  attain  to,  vix.  that  He  is 
uncreate,  unmeasured,  eternal.  Almighty. 

The  relations  between  the  three  Persons  in 
the  Godhead  will  be  treated  in  the  article 
TsiNiTr.  The  remainder  of  this  article  will 
be  devoted  to  a  more  special  consideration  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  concerning  GOD 
THE  FATHER. 

Instances  are  so  numerous  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament  in  which  the  name  God, 
taken  absolutely,  is  used  of  the  Father,  thst  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  finding  that  the 
same  Name  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  all  ages 
of  the  church.  **  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  sent  His  only-begotten  Son;"  '*God  raised 
Him  from  the  dead."  **  The  grace  of  our  Leid 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God."  Often,  to*,, 
we  find  that  this  Name  is  supplemented  by  the 
addition  **  the  Father  "-^tf.  aa  we  find  it  in  oar 
Creeds.  Thus,  **  Paul  an  apostle — through  Jesas 
Christ,  and  God  the  Fattier  who  raised  Him 
from  the  dead  ....  grace  be  to  you,  and  peace 
from  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.** 
It  was  recognised  that  before  all  worlds,  sod 
when  time  was  not,  the  Son  was  begottco  of 
the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very 
God  of  Very  God;  and  thus  the  Christian 
writers  scrupled  not  to  designate  the  Father  as 
the  origin  ^  ^x4t  the  canst  ^  olrio,  the  root 
and  fountain  i^  pi(a,  md  mry^i  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holv  Spirit.  Thus,  whilst  they  held  most 
firmly  tne  equalitv,  or  rather  the  unity,  of  sub- 
stance, power,  and  eternity  in  the  three  Pcnoos 
of  the  Trinity,  they  icrapled  not  to  assert  that 
this  power,  essence,  and  eternity  was  given  by 


«  The  ofeed  of  Osessiea  had  r^ 
r«  ir«d  «opdlT«*v  voufniy.  1  sappone  that  viir 
wae  deemed  to  be  too  wide;  that  k  Bight  eroi  be  ^odsH 
M  mduding  the  Son  and  the  Holf  Spirit.  The  Skeo* 
creed  read  wwjima»  in  lieu  of  rbr  vmv  < 
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the  Adher  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  So  thet 
inUltnreiea  the  words,  ^  As  the  Father  hath  life 
li  HttMel^  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to  have 
tifr  in  HinMelf :"  so  thejT  appealed  to  the  words, 
^'Thc  liTiaf  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I  live 
9ik  rhm  TUeripa  by  the  Father."  Indeed  some  of 
the  early  writers  understood  thus  the  words  of 
our  aarioor,  **  My  Father  is  greater  than  1 " — 
greater,  not  in  magnitude  nor  in  time,  but  be« 
canie  the  Son  had  His  generation  flrom  the 
Father.  Holding  most  firmly  the  nnlty  of  will, 
and  the  unity  of  essence,  they  felt  no  diflSculty 
abeat  ez{»«ssions  such  as  this,  ^  The  Son  can  do 
nething  of  Himself."  They  adopted  in  iU  full 
OKantng  language  such  as  this,  '^  Whatsoever 
things  the  Father  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the 
Sea  XSfislws)  in  like  fashion."  [See  HOMOUSION, 
TBorrrr,  I^ithezbtb,  and  the  various  heresies 
bearing  on  the  subject.]  [C.  A.  S.] 

GOD  A,  a  deacon  who  attests  the  act  of  arch* 
Uakop  Wulfred  dated  at  Canterbury,  April  21, 
ill.     (Kenible,  C.  D.  195.)  [S.] 

GODALSADtTS,  thirty-eighth  bishop  of 
Chartres,  succeeding  Flavinus  and  followed  bv 
Beraolnnsy  perhaps  towards  the  close  of  the  8th 
cntarj.    {QaU,  Christ,  viu.  1102.)    [S.  A.  B.] 

GODABDUSfbbhopof  Bonen.  [Giloabdob.] 

GODEABDIJS  of  Maini.    [Gothabdus.] 

GODEBBBTA,  virgin,  of  Noyon ;  commemo- 
rated April  11.  Vita  8.  Oodebertae  Virg,  auctorei 
ut  TMletur,  Ratbodo  Episcopoy  ex  MS.  Cathedralis 
HoTtomensis,  in  three  chapten,  with  introduc- 
tory notea  and  a  short  appendix  of  his  trans- 
latioB,  u  given  by  the  Bollandlsts  {Acta  83,  11 
Apr.  iL  31«6),  and  her  dedication  occurs  in 
Molanus  (Usuard.  Auct.  11  Apr.  Antw.  1567X 
Usuardus  {Mart.  Auct,  Apr.  11  and  13  ap. 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  cxxiiL  926,  931,  932),  Wion 
(X^^ntsn  FifaM,  11  et  27  Apr.  1.  ui.  132|  148, 
Venei.  1595),  and  Menard  {Mart,  11  et  27  Apr. 
pp.  SI,  35,  Par.  1629). 

Tbe  life,  which  is  really  part  of  a  sermon, 
was  probably  preached  on  the  saint's  feast  in  the 
eburch  of  St.  Godeberta,  and  is  printed  by  Surius 
{D9  J'frA.  Sanct,  Hitt,  145-6,  Cologne,  1618) ; 
tbe  BoUandlsU  say  that  a  number  of  relics  were 
preaerved  in  her  church,  and  especially  a  bell 
aid  to  have  been  her  own. 

Har  Li£e  Is  of  the  usual  type.  She  was  bora 
ef  ooble  and  Christian  parents  at  Amiens,  and 
carefully  educated.  Refusing  marriage,  she  was 
gireii  by  her  parents  to  bishop  Eligius  at  Noyon 
to  tbe  presence  of  hlng  Clotaire,  who  presented 
bcr  with  his  own  palace  and  the  chapel  of  St. 
George.  There  she  lived  and  died,  and  her  body 
was  placed  in  her  own  church,  which  was  after- 
wards dedicated  to  her  memory.  If  she  was 
eentemporary  with  St.  Eligius  (bishop  c.  A.D. 
$40-^659)  this  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
ti»c  of  tbe  Frankkh  king  Clotaire  HI.  (A.D. 
656-670),  and  the  BoUandlsU  say  she  flonrished 
about  A.II.  700.  {i,  G.j 

GODEBEBTXTS  of  Chartres.  [Gausbebtvs.] 

GODEBEBTUS,  king.    [GomPBimji.] 

GOPSFBIDU0.    [GuimiUDinL] 
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GODEGI8ELU8,  one  of  the  fotir  sons  of 
Gandeuchus,  the  second  king  of  the  Burgon- 
dians  who  died  about  A.i>.  470.  If  we  may 
believe  the  unfriendlv  testimony  of  Gregory  of 
Tours  and  other  Catholic  historians,  two  of  his 
brothers,  Chllperic  and  Godottiar,  fell  victims  to 
the  third,  Guttdobald  [Guniiobald].  However 
that  may  be,  in  494  Godegiselus  was  reigning 
over  a  part  of  the  Burgundian  territory,  with 
Geneva  for  his  capital,  while  Gundobald  governed 
the  remaining,  and  apparently  the  larger  por- 
tion, from  Lyons  (Ennodius,  ViLa  8,  Epiphmii^ 
O.  12;  Boll.  Acta  88,  Jan.  iL  375).  When 
Clovis  declared  war  against  Gundobald  and  in- 
vaded Burgundy,  in  500,  Godegiselus  fought  on 
his  side  at  Dijon  against  his  brother.  As  the 
reward  for  his  treachery  to  the  Burgundian 
cause  he  was  to  be  made  sole  king  of  the  nation 
ander  the  supremacy  of  Clovis.  But  Gundobald, 
though  defeated  in  that  battle,  soon  recovered 
his  strength,  and  turned  his  arms  against  Gode^ 
glselus,  who  had  entered  Vienne  bi  triumph, 
and  was  supported  there  bv  5000  Franks,  whom 
Clovis  had  left  on  his  departure  northward* 
Though,  like  his  brother,  an  Arian,  he  seems  to 
have  made  an  attempt  at  this  time  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  the  Catholics  by  founding  a 
nunnery  at  Lyons.  See  a  snbsequent  charter  oc 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Qnntram.  in  the  Gallia 
Ckristiana  (iv,  instr.  i.),  in  which  hb  name  is 
written  Gaudisellus,  and  cf.  Binding,  Dot  Bur- 
mindisch^Romawitche  Kinigreick,  i.  160.  Gnndo- 
bald's  forces,  however,  sucoeeded  in  taking  the 
city,  and  Godegiselus,  who  fled  for  shelter  to  an 
Arian  church,  was  killed  together  with  the 
bishop,  as  was  said,  by  his  brother's  hand.  Tbe 
authorities  for  his  life,  besides  those  alluded  to 
above,  are  Marius  Avent.  Chron,  in  Migne,  Patr< 
Ut.  Ixxii.  795-6;  Greg.  Tur.  Hist,  IVanc.  ii.  28, 
32,  33,  iii.  prologus;  Hist  Franc  Epitomata, 
xviL  xxii.  xxili.  xxiv. ;  and  Hincmar,  Vita  8, 
RemigOy  1.  Patr.  Lat.  cxxv.  1166.  Implicit 
trust,  however,  must  not  be  placed  in  Gregory's 
details,  of.  Richter,  Annalenj  pp.  37-8. 

rs  A  B 1 

G0DELBEBTU8,  according  to  TrHhemios, 
author  of  an  elegant  poem  in  heroics  upon  the 
histories  and  allegories  of  Scripture  entitled 
AlUgoriae  8or^tvrarumj  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  Incarnation.  He  flourished  A.D. 
500.  But  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  his  na- 
tionality, time,  and  works.  (Trithem.  de  8cript4 
Ecdes,  ff.  34 ;  Ussher,  Brit,  Ecd,  Ant.  c.  13, 
Wks.  V.  528,  529,  and  Ind.  Chron.  a.d.  500; 
Tanner,  Bibl,  329 }  Bp«  Forbes,  Kal,  Scott.  Samtu^ 
225 ;  Balaeus,  IU.  Maj,  Brit,  8cnp.  f,  27.) 

[J.  G.] 

€K)DEMAB  (Godomar,  French  Gondemab)^ 
the  younger  son  of  Gundobald,  and  sixth  and 
last  king  of  the  Burgundians.  His  elder  brother^ 
Sigismund,  fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  borne  hin 
race  by  Clotilda,  who  excited  her  son  Chlodomer 
to  invade  Burgundy.  Sigismund  fell  hito  his 
hands,  and  was  soon  afterwards  murdered  with 
his  wife  and  children.  Godemar  escaped,  and  was 
crowned  king  of  the  whole  nation.  A  second 
campaign  resulted  in  the  death  of  Chlodomer 
at  the  battle  of  Y^s^ance  between  Vienne  nud 
Bellay.  Accounts  vary  as  to  which  army  won 
the  day,  but  whatever  tbe  issue  of  that  battle 
may  have  been,  Godemar  soon  possessed  himself 
of  the  kingdom,  and  established  himself  on  tlti 
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Burgnndtftn  throne  (a.d.  524).  Nothing  fiirther 
U  known  of  him  till  a.d.  532,  in  which  year 
Clotftire  and  Childebert  led  an  expedition  against 
Bnrgnndj.  With  the  flight  of  Oodemar  the 
line  of  Borgnndian  kings  came  to  a  close.  Two 
years  later  the  kingdom  was  divided  between 
Clotaire,  Cfiildebert,  and  Theudebert.  Qodemar's 
end  is  nnknown.  (Greg.  Tnr.  Hitt,  Jfranc,  iii.  5, 
6,  11;  Fredegar,  ffi$t.  Fixmo,  EpU.  xxxir.- 
xxxTii.,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxi.  589;  Marins 
Arent.  Chnm,^  Migne,  P&tr.  Lat.  Ixxii.  796-7 ; 
Prooopins,  de  Beilo  QM.  L  12,  l.S ;  Agathias, 
Hist,  i.  3 ;  Richter,  Annalen,  pp.  47-8,  52.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 
GODEPEBTUS  (CtoDBBEBTua,  Gonobbeb- 
TUB),  left  in  661,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
king  Aripert,  to  diride  the  Lombard  kingdom 
witb  his  brother,  Perthari.  He  reigned  at  Milan, 
his  brother  at  Paria.  A  quarrel  between  them 
soon  broke  ont,  and  Godepert  sent  Garipald,  dnke 
of  Turin,  to  get  help  fh>m  Grimoald,  the  power- 
ful duke  of  BieneTento.  Garipald  intrigued  with 
Grimoald,  adrised  Godebert  to  kill  Grimoald  as  a 
traitor  at  their  first  interview,  told  Grimoald  to 
expect  treachery,  who,  therefore,  murdered  Gode- 
pert with  his  own  hand,  c  662.  (Paulm  Diaoo- 
nus.  It.  51.)  Godepert  left  a  child,  Kaginpert, 
whose  son,  Aripert  II.,  ultimately  became  sing 
of  the  Lombaxxls  at  the  beginmng  of  the  8th 
century.  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GODE8GALGU8  (1),  34th  archbUhop  of 
Sens,  succeeding  Wilharius  and  followed  by  St. 
Guntbertus  (about  A.D.  780).  His  place  in  the 
series  and  the  &ct  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
monantery  of  St.  Pierre  le  Vif  are  all  we  know 
of  him.  {QaUXh-ist,  xU.14 ;  Gams,  Series  Epieo, 
629.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GODESOALCUS  (SX  deacon  of  Li^ge,  who 
wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Lambert,  a  former  bishop  of 
that  see,  at  the  request  of  his  bishop,  Agilfridus, 
the  materials  for  which  he  derived  in  great 
measure  from  St.  Theodoenus,  one  of  St  Lambert's 
disciples  (s.  4).  He  added  a  small  treatise  on 
his  miracles,  and  another,  of  which  a  fragment 
only  survives,  on  the  translation  of  his  remains. 
These  were  published  first  by  Canisius,  then  by 
Chapeaville,  and  lastly  by  Mabillon.  The  date 
at  which  he  wrote,  as  fixed  by  internal  evidence, 
was  probably  a.d.  729  or  730.  (Rivet,  Htet. 
Zii,delaFrcMoe,iy.b7i  Ada  8S.  Or±  8,  Bened, 
iii.  59-74,  Paris,  1733.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

CK)DE8GAL€;US  (8),  bishop  of  Osma  from 
dr.  657  to  cir.  678.  RepresenU  Egila  at  the 
eighth  council  of  Toledo,  and  appears  as  bishop 
%i  the  eleventh  council,  A.D.  675.  (Aguirre-Cata- 
lani,  Ui.  448,  and  iy.  145 ;  Esp,  Sagr.  rii.  290.) 

[M.  A.  W.] 

(H)DESOALOUS  (4),  duke  of  Benevento, 
739-742.  He  followed  Gregory,  nephew  of  Luit- 
prand  in  the  duchy,  and  when  Luitprand  ap- 
peared in  742  with  his  young  nephew,  Gisulf^ 
son  of  a  former  duke,  Godescalc  prepared  to  fly 
to  Constantinople,  the  natural  refuge  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Lombards.  He  was  however  anti- 
cipated by  the  Beneventans  and  slain.  (Paulus 
Diacosus,  yi  56-57,  Catalogue  Begum  Langob.  et 
J)uctun  Ben.  in  Jfontun.  Berum  Ital.  et  Langob, 
1878,  p.  494.)    in  February  742  he  gave  jndf- 
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ut«ot  in  farour  of  Desiderius,  abbat  of  St.  JohM, 
of  Alife.  His  gifts  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Vinoeiixay 
on  the  Voltumo,  are  mentioned  in  766.  (Ttoya, 
Cod.  Dipl.  nos.  546,  857,  ir.  85,  t.  364.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 
(K)D£S0AL(nJ8  (5),  nephew  of  AgUalf  kiac 
of  the  Lombards  (591-616).  He  was  carried  ol 
from  Parma  with  his^wife  by  Callinicus,  patrictaa 
and  exarch,  and  taken  prisoner  to  Constantinoplci. 
(Paulus  Diaoonus,  ir.  20.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GODE8GAUJU8,  *<  dux  Campaniae,"  xecciT« 
a  letter  from  Gregory  the  Great,  asking  his  pir^ 
tection  for  a  monasteiy.  (JSfiet,  lib.  x.  indict. 
UL  ep.  11.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GK)DIKU8,  bishop  of  Lyons.    [GoDWivuft.3 

€K)DI8VINTUA,  queen.    [GoDmnvA.] 

GODLAK,  Welsh  hard.    [Goltodas.] 

(K)DO  (1),  thirteenth  bishop  of  Yenlm, 
between  Hermenfredus  and  St.  Paulus.  Accord* 
ing  to  Flodoard,  he  was  present  at  the  council 
of  Rheims,  presided  orer  by  Sonnatius,  about 
A.D.  625.  {Hiet,  EooL  Bern,  it  5.  MicBe,  Patr. 
Lat.  cxxxT.  102 ;  Hand,  x.  593 ;  QaU.  OkHet.  xiii. 
1169.)  [aA.B.] 

GODO  (8),  ST.,  thirty-first  bishop  of  Mela, 
between  St.  Goericus  and  St  Clodnlfus.  The 
name  appears  in  a  charter  of  king  Sigebert  IL 
for  the  construction  of  the  monasterium  Cmaa^ 
gonguidinense,  though  his  see  is  not  mentimcd 
(Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IxxxTii.  319).  The  catologuea 
are  said  to  assign  ten  yean  and  two  montha  aa 
the  duration  of  his  episcopate,  but  another 
account  limits  it  to  eight  years.  He  died  about 
the  year  650,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  oC 
St.  oymphorian.  He  is  comoMmorated  in  hi* 
diocese  May  8.  (Boll.  AtOa  S&  Mai.  ii  306, 
Jun.  ii.  128,  129;  GalL  Christ,  xiiL  699.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

QODO  (8X  ST.,  founder  and  first  abbat  of  thm 
monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Oye  (AugiaX  ^  later 
times  called  after  him  St.  Godoids  (St.  OandX  in 
the  diocese  of  Troyes.  A  late  and  unsatisfikctory 
life  of  him  was  published  by  the  BoUandista 
from  a  MS.  of  Andrew  du  Chesne  (Acta  88,  Mau 
vi.  444).  A  great  part  of  it  is  occupied  with 
the  acts  of  St.  Wandregisilus,  and  seems  to  haw 
been  compiled  from  the  life  of  that  saint  written 
by  a  monk  of  Fontanelle  (cf.  the  Vita  &  Watt- 
dregisili,  Boll.  Acta  88  Jul.  r.  276).  Qodo 
was  a  native  of  the  district  of  Verdun,  and  n 
nephew  of  St.  Wandregisilus,  who  was  a  oonsxn 
of  king  Pippin.  In  company  with  his  unda, 
he  resolved  to  quit  the  world,  and  the  two 
retired  to  a  monastery.  The  elder  by  exaapW 
and  precept,  and  the  younger  by  zealous  imitn- 
tion  Tied  in  a  life  of  devotion  to  God's  serriee, 
and  the  Divine  favour  was  attested  by  a  miracu* 
lous  voice  from  hearen.  Before  long,  St.  Wan- 
dregisilus, yearning  for  a  lonelier  habitatMB, 
obtained  from  a  prefect  named  Erehinoald  tho 
gift  of  a  retired  spot,  on  which  they  founded  tha 
famous  monastery  of  Fontanelle,  so  called  from 
its  many  streams.  Close  at  hand  they  also  built 
the  four  churches  of  St  Peter,  St  Paul, 
St.  Laurence  and  St  PancraCiua,  and  Godo 
was  despatched  to  Rome  to  obtain  relics  of  thesa 
martyrs.    He  arrived  there  while  Vitnllaa  wsm 
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pQfe  (650-671),  from  whom  be  obtained  tbe 
iMrvd  relics  and  numerotu  sacred  writings 
besides.  St.  Ouen  (640-673)  was  induced  to 
eoasecrate  the  churches  and  a  company  of  three 
hundred  monks  collected  in  the  monastery.  But 
Godo's  desire  was  for  seclusion,  and  accordingly 
he  left  Fontanelle  and  his  uncle,  and  came  to 
Oj%,  then  lonely  and  remote  fVom  the  world. 
Having  obtained  a  gift  of  land,  he  built  there  a 
church,  as  well  as  his  skill  would  admit,  and 
after  a  life  of  abstinence  snd  devotion  died  on 
May  26.  The  church  was  afterwards  destroyed 
by  one  Asthemins,  or  in  the  other  life  mentioned 
below,  Astannus,  a  prince  of  the  Qentiles,  pro- 
bably the  Northmen,  in  the  9th  century,  but  was 
restored  by  a  countess  named  Eva  or  Emma.  The 
BoUandists  add  a  short  account  of  his  miracles 
from  another  source  (p.  446).  Another  life  is 
published  by  Martene  and  Durand  (  Vet,  Script, 
4e,  Ampliu,  Coll,  tom.  vi.  p.  794)  from  a  MS. 
of  Breyer,  a  canon  of  Troyes.  It  differs  from 
that  of  the  BoUandists  in  some  few  details,  and 
in  the  addition  of  some  miracles.        [S.  A.  B.] 

GODO  (4),  twenty-third  bbhop  of  Toul, 
between  Qaribaldus  and  St.  Jacob.  In  his  time 
the  city  of  Toul  was  burnt,  and  with  it  the 
privileges  of  the  dty  and  the  charters  and  muni- 
ments of  the  church,  but  the  bishop  obtained 
their  renewal  from  king  Pippin.  In  A.D.  753 
he  was  present  at  the  consecration  of  Magdal- 
v^os,  bishop  of  Ycrdun,  and  his  death  is  pUced 
two  years  Uter.  (GalL  ChrUt,  xiii.  966 ;  Vita 
S,  lUMgdalvei,  viii.,  BolL  Acta  S3,  Oct.  i.  534.) 

[a  A.  B.] 

GODO  (5X  thirty.first  bbhop  of  Poitiers, 
sncveeding  Uau«bertus  and  followed  by  Magniber- 
tus.  The  signature  of  a  bishop  Godo  or  Audo, 
but  without  any  see  appended,  is  found  to  a 
charter  of  privileges  in  favour  of  the  monks  of 
Gorze  (A.D.  757X  who  may  perhaps,  as  Le 
Cointe  suggests,  be  identical  with  him.  (Gafl, 
Christ,  ii.  1155;  Le  Cointe,  Ann,  Eocl,  Franc 
an.  757,  n.  zzvi.  tom.  v.  p.  565 ;  Gams,  Series 
Epitc  601.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GODOBEBTU8  (Gaubebt,  Rodobebtus), 
twenty-first  bishop  of  Anders,  succeeding  Agli- 
bertns  or  Ninlphus  and  followed  by  Gariarius  or, 
according  to  Game's  list,  Agilbert  (?).  He  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Serge,  which  recognised  him  as  one  of  its  patron 
saints.  From  his  place  in  the  list  he  may  have 
lived  cir.  A.D.  700.  {Oall.  Christ,  ziv.  551,  641 ; 
X3ams,  Series  Episc,  488;  Tresvanz,  Hist,  de 
fEgtise  et  du  Diocese  <rAn>jers,  i.  73,  74.) 

[a  A.  B.] 

(H)DOL8ATIUS  (GodalsagiubX  a  deposed 
Mshop,  with  two  others,  Aidebertus  a  Gaul,  and 
Clemens  a  Soot,  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  pope 
Zacharias  to  Boniface  archbishop  of  Mentx,  and 
described  as  **sacrilegi  et  contumacee  ezepi- 
'scopi "  (Zach.  Pap.  ep.  9,  in  Patr.  Lat.  Izzxix. 
'939  b).  Boniface  islveommended  to  bring  their 
•case  before  a  synod  he  is  about  to  hold,  and  if 
the  offenders  then  persist  in  asserting  their  in- 
nocence they  are  to  be  sent  for  trial  to  Rome. 
In  the  pope's  tenth  epistle  Aidebertus  and 
Clemens  are  mentioned  without  Godolsatius, 
their  offence  being  that  they  gave  themselves 
Apostolic  airs  among  the  people,  slighting  synodal 
•authority  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers.     If 
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these  epistles  are  placed  in  chronological  order, 
the  inference  would  be  that  when  the  second 
was  written,  Godolsatius  had  submitted  or  was 
dead.  Baronius  {A,  E,  ann.  744  zviiL)  places 
Ep.  9  nnder  the  year  744.  Boniface  held  a  council 
in  745,  and  Zacharias  another  at  Rome  in  Oct. 
745,  in  both  which  Adalbertus  and  Clemens  were 
condemned  as  heretics,  and  Godolsatius  omitted 
(Mansi,  zii.  371-380).  The  same  inference  there- 
fore would  follow  again.  But  Pagi  and  Jafftf 
{Refj,  Pont,  187,  Monum,  Mog.  181),  date  Epistle 
9  in  747,  in  which  case  Godolsatius  must  have 
joined  the  offending  parties  after  their  con- 
demnation in  745  instead  of  before  it.  (See  also 
CeiU.  zii.  31.)  [0.  H.] 

€K)DOMAB,    king    of    the    Borgnndians* 

[GODBMAB.] 

CK)DWINU8  (GuDiNUB,  GoDiNUS,  GAomnsX 
forty-seoond  bishop  of  Lyons,  between  Le- 
bninus  and  Fulcoaldus.  A  few  facts  only  of 
his  life  have  come  down  to  ns.  In  693  he  con- 
secrated Brihtwald  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Bede,  ff,  E.t,B;A,&  C.  ann.  693 ;  Flor.  Wig. 
Chron,  ann.  693)^  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  is  intended  by  **  Godwino  metropolitano 
episcopo  Galliarum."  In  695  he  is  aaid  to  have 
confirmed  by  his  subscription  the  charter  for 
the  monastery  of  St.  Columba,  granted  some 
years  before  by  Emmo  of  Sens.  (Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  Izzzviii.  116a)  He  was  probably 
the  bishop  of  Lyons  who  in  701  entertained 
St.  Bonitns,  bishop  of  Clermont,  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  and  was  reconciled  by  him  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  who,  upon  the  same 
bishop's  return  thence,  kept  him  with  him  for 
four  years,  and  on  his  death,  baried  him  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter.  Siz  years  later,  he  refused 
to  give  up  his  relics  at  the  request  of  Nordober- 
tus,  the  then  bishop  of  Clermont.  {Vita  3, 
Boniiiy  ss.  20,  28»  31,  MabilL  Acta  SS  Ord,  & 
Bened.  saec  iii.  pars  i.  pp.  95,  97,  98,  Paris> 
1668-1701.)  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
{QalL  Christ,  iv.  50.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GOEBICUS  ABBO,  bishop  of  Meti  between 
Arnulphus,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  Godo. 
He  was  sprung  fVom  a  noble  family  in  Aqnitafne, 
and  followed  the  prof^ion  of  arms,  when  in  the 
reign  of  Theodebert  he  was  unexpectedly  smitten 
with  blindness.  It  b  said  that  in  a  vision  of  the 
night  he  was  bidden  visit  the  chnrch  of  St. 
Stephen  of  Metz,  and  he  should  recover  his  sight. 
He  wMkt,  accompanied  by  his  daughters  Precir 
and  Victorina,  was  received  by  Arnulphus, 
visited  St.  Stephen's,  and  was  restored.  In  token 
of  his  gratitude  he  founded  a  chnrch  at  Metx, 
afterwards  known  as  St.  Peter  Major  near  the 
cathedral.  In  626  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Arnulphus  in  the  episcopate,  and  <fied  h»  642  on 
Sept.  19,  on  which  day  be  was  commemomted. 
{GaU,  Christ,  xiii.  697.)  This  story  is  crtticnlly 
examined  by  Clens  (BolL  Acta  SS,  Sept.  vi.  42). 

[C.  H.] 

GOERIC^US  (GiRicufl^  Geucus^  C^ebicusX 
twenty-eighth  archbishop  of  Sens,  ft>llowing  St. 
Wnlframnns,  who  resigned  the  see.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  of  noble  parents  at  Tonnerre. 
In  A.D.  696  he  subscribei  the  charter  which 
Agirardns,  orAgeradns,b>snop  of  Chtirtres,  gave 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  on  the  l^ire 
(Migne,  Phtr.  Lat.  Izzzviii.  1228;  Mabillon,  de 
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Xt  Dipt.  488).    Hb  wai  buried  in  th«  chorch 

of  St.  Plwre  1«  Vif,  and  wm  inccefded  bjr  bia 

mphew  Ebbo.     (&itt.  atrial,  lii.  tl.) 

^  [S.  A.  B.] 

GOVEN,  WeWi  »«int.    [Coras,  Ootbi*.] 

OOGAUN  (OoBQiM)  i«  cited  by  Gireldiis 
Cimbniuis  (/in.  Aam6r.  ii.  B.  I,  wki.  vl.  105) 
u  one  of  Iba  twentj-fiTB  bishop*  of  St.  Dniid's 
from  St.  D«Tid  to  Sampeon,  both  inaliulTe.  H» 
is  also  called  Oorean  (Stnbbi,  Rag.  Sacr.  Angl. 

155).  [J.  a.] 

G00BRINU8,  bbbop  of  Beaanls,  between 
RjberCu  or  Rigobertai  and  AnwlinOB  or  Aonel- 
Tuua  L  ULi  date  maf  be  nboat  the  middle  of 
the  $th  centUTy.  (Oa«.  CArMt.  U.  685 ;  Qam*, 
SirieiEpitcSU:)  [S.A.B.] 

aoiBAL0H,aOIBALDIIB,GOWIBOLT, 
biahop  of  Ratitbon.  (Boll.  Ada  SB.  6  Jan.  i. 
546  a  i  MignB,  Patr.  Lat.  Uiiii.  633.)    ("Gari. 

DALDU^(3)0  [J.  a-] 

GOIBHNBNN  (Gobbam),  of  Tigh -Sou i thin, 
ceiamemorated  Hay  23.     In  the  Jforl.  Tallaghi 
llie  entry  at  May  23  ii  "Gobani  Utiigi  o  Tigh 
Scuthin"  (Kellv,    CM.   Ir.    Samtl,  »IV.),   llmi 
identifyini;  hi>  looality  with  Teach  Sonithio 
SlieTe  Uairii.  now  T^icomn  lo  the  SlicTemi: 
range  of  hill*  id  the  north  of  Kllkenay.     Hi 
auppoied  to  have   been   the  Gobbao  who   g 
bia  chnrch  at  Old  Leighlio,  CD.  Carlow,  to 
Laaerian,  when  that  uiot  retDrned  from  Ri: 
about    a.a    625.      He  then   betook  himaetf  to 
decp«r  Tetiremant,  and  may  tbu9  have  aougbt 
the  aolittide    he   daaired  among  Iba  Johoawell 
hilla.     Some    would   r^atd   him   aa   odi 
Gobban  Finn  (Dec.  6)  of  KiUnary,  bnt  tl 
probably  dl>tinat,  thongh  no  defini 


QOIDIL,  ibbat  of  Clonard.    [Gaeidhui,] 

OODHDIBLA,  abbat.    [Gukdibhli,] 

OOBVINTHA  (GDSTHgCBNTR*),  married 
firat  to  Athaoagild,  king  of  the  Viaigotha  (554- 
6ST),  and  BECondly  to  hit  great  aucceaioi,  LiiOvi- 
aii.0  (539-586),  the  laat  Arian  king  at  Gothic 
Spain.  She  wu  the  mothei  of  the  notorioiu 
Bruniehild  (Greg.  Tar.  It.  3B),  and  of  Gailnrin- 
tha  (q.  0.),  tire  unfortanate  6rat  wife  of  Chilperic 
1.  of  SoiaaoDi.  Oregorj  of  Toon'  mention  of  her 
marriage  with  r.eoTiglld  oomea  after  that  of  the 
death  of  Liura  I.  (573).  It  ii  clear,  however, 
from  the  contemporary  Spaniih  aonrce,  Joannea 
Biclarenaia,  that  it  took  place  in  569,  immediately 
after  LeoTigUd  naa  made  Joint  regent  bf  h^ 
brother  Linra  (J.  Bid.  Etp.  Sagr.yL^je).  From 
Gregory  of  Tonra'  account  {H.  F.:  v.  39),  ihe 
wia  a  paaiionate  Arian,  and  t«ok  a  large  ahare  in 
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LroTiglld'a  eldtat  ton  by  hia  firat  wife  (aee  arw. 
I.EOViaiLI>  and  IhoDNTHuX  ahe  woa  receiTCd  bj 
grandmother  Goiariatba  with  great  rejoiong, 
ho,  however,  did  not  suffer  her  to  remain 
long  In  the  Catbolic  religion,  but  began  to  per- 
auade  her  with  aoft  worda  to  be  rebaptlaed  into  tha 
Arian  hereay,"  On  the  peniitant  refoaal  of  th« 
girl  of  tweWe  (Bmuichlld  and  Sigibert  cei« 
married  in  5S6,  H.  Fr.  It.  28}  to  give  np  her 
Catholic  profeaeiau,  GolsTlntba  ii  reported  by 
Gregory  to  hare  proceeded  to  tbe  ntmott  lengtli 
of  penonal  Tiolence  :  "  Haec  ilia  andlni*,  iracnn- 

capitia  puellam  in  terrain  coc!!dit  at  diu  alcibDa 
Terberatam,  ac  aangnine  ementatam,  juait  ex- 
poliari,  et  piscinae  inmei^  "  (,S.  Fr.  L  c).  Tha 
■'piscinae  imnergi"  has  been  Tarionaly  inter- 
preted. Wachter  (art.  Inoijktbis,  End  and 
Gruber)  anppoaea  that  the  whole  atoiy  am*  Awn 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  GoiaTintha  ta  im- 
poae  forcible  rebaptism  on  her  gisDd.4Baght«r. 
In  any  caae,  it  moat  be  taken  as  a  pipilar  exag- 
geration of  the  actual  diacord*  whMi  may  Teiy 
well  bare  ariaen  in  the  Gothic  royal  family,  wbaa 
it  wtt  discavered  that  the  CatboUc  prlncew  cnid 
not  be  induced  to  accept  Arianiim  m  Br«Di- 
child  and  Gailsarintha  had  accepted  Catholiciaak, 
and  that  the  marriage,  butead  cf  a  •onic* 
of  strength  to  Leovigild's  nTemment,  threat- 
ened to  become — aa  througb  the  cmiTcniisi  of 
Uermanigild  it  actually  did  become — a  aoiiro*  of 
danger  and  weskneo.  (Gorrea,  XntK^e  Cmt*>- 
tiKhtatgen  uber  tfcn  Aufiand  und  Aa  Jfartyi-iiaa 
da  yieO^olioKKm  KfmgtoliK—  Htnu^ngad, 
ZeitKA.  far  Hat.  Tkeol.  1873,  i.  8,  baa  analywd 
the  probable  Bonracs  and  foondatioBs  of  tbe  report. 
Vid.  Dahn,  KBiugi  dar  Qermimm,  i.  137,  aiid 
HelfTerich,  A.  Enlitihimg  nd  OtKhkltte  dtt 
Watgothm  Richh,  p.  II.) 

The  only  hint  given  as  by  the  ^janish  aonrce 
of  thia  attitude  of  Goiarintha  is  contained  in  tha 
amblgnoua  worda  in  which  Joanne)  BicUmtia 
dcKrlbea  the  outbreak  of  HemwDigild's  rebel- 
lion,  "  Nam  eodem  anno — HermenigUdBB,  fat- 
fiiHU  Oominthiu  J/egtnai  tyrannldem  aBanMBa," 
be.  fiieliona  OormitJuu,  unleaa  we  •oppeas 
Oofvmlhaii  an  error  <br  JugioMai,  as  n«rai 
does  bat  apparently  without  US.  aatlioTitjr, 
can  only  mean  here,  "owing  to  the  bctioBa 
oondnct  of  qneen  Golarintha,"  and  iwfer  to 
her  poeition  of  hostility  towaida  the  ncitiT 
married  pair.  (On  thia  use  of  fadia,  c«r. 
collection  of  instances  made  by  OArrea,  (.  c  Beta 
45  ;  Dahn,  V.  137  note,  aivl  art.AictrbiDDaoug*.) 
We  know  nothing  of  Oolarintba'a  fartber  alure, 
ifauT,  In  tbe  clrcumttanow  attendinf  Ikia  naamo- 
rable  revolt  (aee  art.  HEBMBinoiLnJL  Bat  that 
at  LeoTiglld'a  death  ahe  was  ftUI  a  conaiderabi* 
power  in  the  state  is  proved  br  Becand'a  enn^ 
duct  with  regard  to  ber  at  the  ^MginnlDg  of  bia 
reigo,  >'RecaredniraifWnsinlit(u.eii^politt' 
nJie  Vtrbiadiiiig,  Dahn,  v.  15»>  cum  Gokrintha 
rellcta  |«tria  tni,  eamqua  ut  malrcBi  a  "  " 


tur.  i. 


1).    Her  inflne 


__  n  and  Childebert  ininadiatclj  aftri 
otion  (l.  c),  aa  it  was  alao.  Bo  doabt.  bv 

ice  that  his  betrothal  with  (^odnariDtba, 
lis'  tiiter,  wai  propeaed  aa  a  Uati»g  ai^a 
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unity  and  reconciliation.  The  alliance  thus 
nai  between  step-raother  and  step-son  was, 
rerer,  soon  dissolved.  In  588  we  find  Goisvin- 
i  inplicated  in  one  of  the  rarioas  Arian  con- 
ncies  which  marked  the  early  years  of 
ared :  **  (Jldila  episcopus  cam  Oosvintha  Re- 
s  insidiantes  Reccaredo  manifestantur,  et 
lei  Oatholicae  communionem  qnam  sab  specie 
riitiana  qoasi  samentes,  projiciunt  publicantar 
).  Quod  malam  in  cognitionem  hominam 
iBctnni  Uldila  ezilio  condemnator,  Goisvintha 

0  Cstbolids  semper  infesta,  ritae  tone  ter- 
mm  dedit.**  This  doubtfal  passage  was  coro- 
dIt  taken  by  the  older  Spanish  writers  to 
in  that  Uldiia  and  Goisvintha,  after  a  feigned 
iformity  to  Catholicism,  had  been  detected  in 
rilegioos  treatment  of  the  £ucharist  (Morales, 
mka,  T.  10  (1791);  Mariana,  lib.  ▼.  14). 
tm  ridicoles  this  interpretation  (/.  c.  164  noteX 

1  is  probably  right  in  explaining  the  passage  in 
lore  general  sense.  The  **  vitae  tunc  terminam 
lit*'  simost  certainly  refers  to  a  natural 
ith  (Joannes  usee  the  same  expression  with 
ard  to  the  death  of  Tiberius  II.  /.  c.  p.  382), 
:  bu  sometimes  been  interpreted  by  suicide 
>lferich,  EnUUhung  und  Oeschichle  dea  West- 
hen  Rtchis^  p.  33).  In  any  case,  the  conspiracy 
1  death  of  the  fanatical  Arian  queen,  two 
in  after  that  of  her  husband,  the  last  and 
atest  of  the  Arian  kings,  and  a  year  before  the 
rersion  council  was  to  set  the  seal  to  the  new 
ler  of  things,  to  which  she  had  been  for  a  time 
ced  to  yield  an  unwilling  submission,  makes  a 
iking  dose  to  the  reign  of  Leovigild.  On  the 
miih  imagination  Goisvintha  has  left  scarcely 
i^ss  sombre  impression  than  her  daughter 
anichild  upon  that  of  France. 

Greg,  of  Tours  and  Joannes  Biclarensis  as 
7t«d.  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Carm,  Hist,  ri. 
GtUsvmfheL,  apud  Bouquet,  ii.  For  general 
rature  on  the  time,  see  references  given  under 
)vioiLD,  and  list  prefixed  to  Abih.  v.  of  Dahn's 
tige  der  OermanenJ)  [M.  A.  W.] 

rOLEXJ,  daughter  of  Brychan  of  Brycheiniog, 
mother  of  St.  Kededr,  in  Llaniestyn  (or 
ae^kin),  is  mentioned  in  the  Pedigrees  of 
Uh  Sa^Us  and  in  the  Aocoimt  of  Brychan  of 
tcheiniogj  but  is  identified  with  Goleuddtd. 
Hi,  Cambro-BriL  ScmUs,  600,  604;  Rees, 
U  SamU,  148.)  [J.  G.] 

rOLEUDDYD,  daughter  of  Brychan  of 
cheiniog,  was  at  Uanhesgin  (Llaneskin, 
uestyn,  Llanysgtn)  in  Gwent,  in  the  5th 
'arjf  and  may  be  the  same  as  (loleu,  Gwawr, 
'oddydd,  and  Nefydd.  {Myv,  Arcfi  iL  43 ; 
I,  HVtf/i*  SainUy  148,  149;  Rees,  Camhro- 
t.  BOMS,  608.)  [J.  G.] 

K>LOUS,  monk  and  disciple  of  St.  Columba, 
)ought  to  have  ruled  a  monastery  among  the 
5,  A.D.  606,  and  to  have  written  Miracuia 
uidne  Magiitri^  lib.  i.  according  to  Dempster 
rt.  £ocL  QcKt.  Scot,  i.  31 ;  Tanner,  BiU,  331). 
lerarios  (ds  8ooL  Fort,  164,  and  Kal.  July 
calls  him  abbat.  He  is  probably  the  Colga, 
ro,  or  Oldos,  son  of  Cellach,  mentioned  b 
Adammsn  in  FOa  &  Colwnbae,  [Ck>LOA 
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OLDTDUCH  {ToXopMx,  Golanduch), 
tyr  in  Persu  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
rice  ;  commemorated  on  July  12  (Bas.  Men,), 


or  July  l.T  (Co/.  Byrant.y.  She  was  a  wife  of  one 
of  the  chief  magi,  and  in  her  sleep  had  revealed 
to  her  the  happy  condition  of  the  just,  from 
which  she  found  herself  excluded  for  not  being  a 
Christian,  and  the  lost  state  of  idolaters.  She  at 
once  received  baptism,  on  account  of  which  her 
husband  and  the  king  had  her  tortured  and  put 
to  death  (Basil.  Mmoi,  iU.  164).  Her  story  is 
narrated  by  Theophylactus  Simocatta  {liist.  v. 
1'2X  who  says  that  she  was  bom  at  Babylon,  her 
father  being  a  magus  and  a  satrap,  and  that  after 
her  marriage  she  resided  at  Hierapolis  (which 
must  be  the  Syrian  city,  five  days  from  Antioch 
towards  Mesopotamia).  The  vision  occurred  to 
her  in  a  trance,  which  suddenly  fell  upon  her 
while  at  table  with  her  husbitnd.  kvagrius 
{H.  E.  vi.  20)  briefly  notices  the  story,  and  states 
that  the  life  of  Golinduch  was  written  by 
the  elder  Stephanus,  bishop  of  Hierapolis.  Nice* 
phorus  Callistus,  who  likewise  relates  the  story 
{H,  E,  xviii.  25^  gives  her  father's  name  Asmo* 
doch,  and  her  mother's  Muzuch.  [C.  H.] 

G0LVENEU8  (Golvehaetts,  Golybnub)  is 
described  by  Dempster  {Hist,  Eod.  Gent,  Scot,  L 
317)  as  a  Scotch  hermit  who  left  his  own  country 
and  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  contemplation  in 
Armorica.  On  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  bishop  of 
Leon,  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  about  a.d. 
600,  and  his  feast  was  on  June  23.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  RUuaU  Eoclesiae,  lib.  i.  and  Laudes 
Multonm  Sanctorum^  lib.  i.  (Tanner,  BiU,  332). 
But  in  the  QaUioan  Martyrology  his  feast  is 
July  1,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  at 
Rennes,  and  been  buried  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Melanius  (Cressy,  Ch,  Hist,  Brit,  xiv. 
3).  Like  other  ancient  saints,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  endowed  with  miraculous  power, 
and  a  curious  story  is  told  of  his  having 
chainged  into  gold  some  earth  which  a  pious 
farmer  had  given  him,  and  made  from  the  gold 
a  chalice,  three  bells,  and  three  crosses  {Atch. 
Cambr,  4  ser.  ii.  272).  In  the  Menoiogium 
Sooticum^  Dempster  commensorates  "  Golueneua 
Leonensis  episcopus,"  with  the  significant  ad- 
dition, *^nonnulli  Scotom  putant,  sed  eg^  deli- 
hero  "  (Bp.  Forbe^  Kal,  Sott,  ScMs,  203,  204). 
in  BollandUts'  Acta  83.  1  Jul.  i.  111-114, 
there  is  given  Vita  S.  Golveni  episcopi  Leonensis^ 
with  a  commentarios  praevius  relating  to  hia 
country,  acts,  age,  and  cultus,  and  with  annot*- 
tions  and  list  of  miracles.  [J.  G.] 

GOLYDDAN  (Godlan,  GolydhanX  called 
bard  of  Cadwaladyr,  and  his  date  A.IX  560-639. 
The  historical  poem  Arymes  Frydein  Vawr 
{Myv.  Arch,  i.  156;  Skene,  Four  Anc,  Books  of 
Wales,  i  436,  ii.  123)  is  usually  attributed  to 
him,  yet  withovt  assured  authority,  and  Turner 
( KiW.  ilno.  Brit,  Foems^  269)  refers  it  to  th* 
8th  century.  It  is  the  earliest  Welsh  con»- 
position  which  mentions  miracles  done  by  a 
saint.  Anetber  poem  is  given  him  by  Dr. 
Owen  Pnghe  (  Welsh  Diet. ;  Skene,  tfti  k  490  s(|. 
ii.  294  sq.  450)^  but  on  what  autl»»riity  does  not 
appear.  His  death,  according  to  the  Welsh 
Triads,  was  caused  by  one  of  the  '*  three 
atrocious  axe-strokes  of  the  island  of  Prydain**' 
(Rees,  Welsh  Samts,  68,  72;  Myv.  Arch,  iL  16, 
22,  25 ;  Stephen,  Lit,  Kymry,  207  sq. ;  Tanhey, 
Bibl,  332.)  [J.  G.] 

(K)MA|  bishop  of  Lisbon*    His  signature  la 
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ronnd  uninig  thoM  of  tli«  Dtcntun 

(A.U.  610?).     [GDHTHIMiB,]     (,Eip.  Sagr.  IXT. 

[M.  A.  W.j 
GOSUBELLDS.  Among  the  laliKriptioni 
to  ths  council  of  Egan,  A.i>.  614,  ii  foaod  tha 
lutns  of  Fmctnofu,  a  dcBcon  who  lignnl  h  the 
Ttprewntatirs  of  a  biihop  Oomanllni.  The  nib- 
uriptloiu  do  not  Mpreu  tfas  •«  of  th>  >nb- 
•criixr*,  and  the  *m  of  Gomirelln*  ii  thanfore 
UDCcrtaia.  It  ia  bowoTcr  coa|ectiirad  that  ha 
VH  biihop  of  Lnida,  ai  it  U  lappoaed  that  the 
deacon  FTaotaoaiu  ia  the  lame  parson  aa  tha 
blabop  of  Lerida  of  that  Dame,  who  inbacriba*  tha 
acta  of  the  foDrth  oonncil  of  Toledo  in  A.D.  63^, 
aod  that  be  aacceedad  Oomarallot.  {Etp,  Sagr, 
xlTi.  104 ,  Tejada  j  Ramiro,  ii.  703.)  C^'  I^] 
OOHBEBTUB  of  Seu.    [Guittbbrtus.] 

G0HIDA8,  patriarch  of  Annenia  (6 17-635), 
betwHD  John  (called  bf  U  Qaien  John  Iha 
Orthodoi,  ani!  by  Saint-HartiD  John  III.)  and 
Chrietophar  III.  He  wu  born  it  Agbuits,  id  tha 
CAdLou  of  Arakndiodn,  and  vaa  buhop  of  the 
■atrapf  of  the  Uimigonioni  before  bii  call  to 
the  patriarchate  (Sainl-Mertin,  JTltn.  iw  CAr- 
a^nit,  i.  438).  The  Armenian  hiitorian,  John 
the  Hamigoaian,  ilatei  that  for  eight  jean  he 
ndmlnisteiwl  the  monoitor;  of  St.  John  the  Pre- 
curaor,  and  vai  lenl  by  the  patriarch-  Abraham 
(594-600)  to  the  Oeorgianeor  iberiaai  with  the 
object  of  promoting  a  onion  with  them  (Langlole, 
BMurint  dc  eArm.  i.  361).  He  compoied  aoma 
beautifol  hjrmni  to  3L  Rhipaime,  which  I^ngloii 
•ayi  hare  been  tnnalated  into  Italian  bj  Lnlgi 
Carr^r,  Venice,  1843  (Langloii,  Armenian 
Moiuut.  of  at.  Laiaro,  p.  7S).  la  Quien,  Oneiu 
ClirM.  1.  1366)  wlltai  the  name  Chomita^  and 
makai  him  iitocsad  Abraham,  bat  giTaa  no  datea, 
[Abukniami.]  [C.  H.] 

GOIOIABIUS.    [GraiuBni.] 

aONDEBALD.     [Guhdobald.] 

OONDEBEBTUS  (GtnrrBEKina,  Guxbrr- 
nn),  ST.,  and  nartjr  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
Ttb  centory,  Tha  aarlieal  account  of  faim  ia 
from  Fiodoard,  who  wrote  in  the  10th  century. 
He  waa  a  noble,  reared  at  coart,  and  brother  of 
8t.  NiTardna,  the  twenly-hftfa  archblahop  of 
Khelms,  who  lived  in  tha  rdgn  of  Cblldeiio  II. 
(660-673).  Ha  waa  married  to  St.  Betta,  h 
hie  leeond  wife,  who  ilao  auflered  nurtyrdon, 
though  upon  another  occatioo.  Tha  moat  au- 
thentic teatimony  of  bim  waa  a  dead  with  bia 
■ignatora,  atill  preaerred  in  the  archiTai  at 
Bheima  in  Flodoard'a  time,  which  recited  a  dia- 
pate  between  Oondebart  and  Reoloa  (St.  Rienl), 
the  inccaaaor  of  Nirirdns,  u  to  aome  property 
left  by  the  latter.  The  archbiihop  asaerted  that 
it  had  all  been  glran  to  religiaDi  fonndatioot,  for 
the  lalTatlon  of  the  donor'a  aonl,  while  Gondebert 
claimed  it  by  virtue  of  ralatlonahip.  It  waa 
aet^ed  by  arbitration,  on  the  tcrffit  of  Gondebert 
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honae  ftir  nnni,  dedicnied  to  St.  Peter,  at  one  of  tk« 
galea  of  the  cilj,  and  fbnnding  with  bia  OWB  and 
a'  contTibntiona,  the  neigh boaringnoDaitCTT 
rennacom.  Not  content,  bo»eT>r.  witk 
theae  good  worka,  he  left  bia  wife,  ana  veat  am 
miaiion  to  the  parti  beaide  the  laa  (l*<*  msri- 
ma),  and  there  ii  aaid  to  have  bailt  ■  mooaa- 
t«ry,  and  to  have  had  hi*  head  cnt  of  by  tit* 
barbariana.    Uii  widow,  Berta,  built  ■ 


light  there  wai  no  luppiy  of  water  vitbta  a 
diatance  of  two  milea,  which  rendered  a  freah 
miracle  neccuary.  At  length  ahe  anfiered  but* 
tyrdom  at  the  han^  of  tha  children  of  Geadc- 
iiort'i  former  wife.  The  crima  waa  miraeBleailf 
diaoorereii  and  pnnisbed,  and  the  penaace  in^ 
poaed  npon  a  nie«  of  Gundebrrt,  cdlsd  Montia, 
who  had  been  privy  to  it,  wu  the  taak  of  iiaa^ 
porting  fail  body  from  the  aeeae  of  hii  maityr- 
dom  to  the  grave  of  hia  widow.  (Flodaaid, 
ifiat.  EaJ.  Sao.  i.  4 ;  iL  10 1  ilL  27  ;  iv.  46,  41 ; 
MIgne,  Patr.  LaL  ciiiT.  35,  111,  233,  330.)  Tk* 
BoflandiiU  pnbliih  a  life  of  Gondabert,  whkh 
they  daacribe  ai  extract*!  "ei  anliqala  officii 
proprii  lectionibai "  (AiM  88.  Apr.  iii.  6J0),  bat 
except  that  it  datinn  the  object  of  hia  niaaiDa  aa 
the  people  living  ronnd  the  "  orae  Altiiaalii " 
(Oldenul),  Friiiana,  it  addi  nothing  to  Flodoard'a 
'  bnt  vtrhlaga.  Oondaberra  day  of  cdb- 
itioD  ii  April  26.  [S.  A.  B.] 


QONDOALDU8,  eighteenth  bfafaap  of 
Meani,  following  Bandowaidni  and  aaocaedad 
by  St.  Faro,  or,  acconiing  to  one  accowDt  bjr 
Wnldebert  {Vita  8.  FanxM,  ht.;  Acta  SS. 
fmeificl,  il.  616>  It  waa  ha  who  at  tha  inataacc 
of  St.  Eoatace,  the  abhat  of  Lnienll,  ataf*rT«d 
the  Tcil  npon  St.  Para  or  Burgnndofaia,  and 
ntabUihod  bar  In  a  convent  (circ  a.D.  G14). 
Ha  wu  praaent  at  the  conncll  of  Rheima  (a-n. 

625  or  830),  an 

ward*.  ( VOa  S 
IviiL;  Alia  SS.  OriL  8.  Btmid.  iL  117,  615^ 
Parii,  1668-1701;  Labbe,  Sacr.  Cmc  x.  5»4, 
Florence,  17a9-17e8 ;  GaB.  CAritL  viiL  15n.) 
[8.A.B.] 

OONDOALDDB  (GuHiMLinn,  Sdbdew- 
HOLDDi),  thirteentli  biabop  of  Strubnrg,  mv 
Deeding   Labyotoi.  and    follDwed  by   Aidaa,   or 

Chrii 


DULFUS,  third  iHahop  of  I.ao«,  be 
id  £linaadni  L  about  the  middle  < 
nrj.    (Oatf.  CSiruL  li.  310.)  [&  A 
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Wwe«l  hj  Perpetuus  (589-596),  is  said  to  have 
jr«u  of  a  noble  family  of  the  country  atlter- 
vards  known  aa  Lorraine.  He  added  several 
ckurehes  to  the  city.  There  is  a  fable  that  he 
attempted  to  rebuild  the  dty  of  Tongres,  but 
God  remembered  the  wrongs  of  his  senrant, 
St.  Snratius,  and  a  multitude  of  woWes  came 
and  tore  the  workmen  in  his  very  sight,  while 
lightning  and  earthquakes  undid  the  work  as 
Boon  as  done.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Serratins.  (Aegidius  in  Oesta  Pmtificum 
Ltodiammif  ed.  ChapeaTille,  tom.  i.  pp.  61-63, 
Ucge,  1612;  BoU.  Acta  88,  Jul.  !▼.  159;  OalL 
Christ  Ui.  819.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

G0NNABIU8,  a  Sardinian  bbhop,  c  ▲.D. 
740.    (Gams,  Series  Episc,  p.  833.)    [R.  8,  0.] 

QONOnGEBKUS,  bishop.    [HoDiEBinTS.] 

GONSALDUS,  bishop  of  Padua,  c  708. 
(Cappelletti,  Le  ChiesecPItaUa,  x.  477  ;  Ughelli, 
Ital.  8acr,  t.  428.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GONTAMUND,    king    of    the    Vandals. 

[GtTHDAXUNO.] 

GONTBAN,  king  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy. 
Guhtrammus  (2).]  [S.  A.  B.J 

GONTRAN    BOSON,   duke  of  Austrasia. 

GUNTBAMHUS  B080.] 

GOPNAT,  virgin,  commemorated  Feb.  11. 
'Kal.  D.vm,  in  Bp.  Forbes's  KaL  Soutt,  Sainis,  5.) 
[OoBxrAiT.]  [J.  G.] 

GOBDA8,  king  of  the  Hemli.    [Gbod.] 

(K)BDIAKUS  (1).  The  reigns  of  the  three 
Roman  emperors  who  bore  this  name  have  little 
or  no  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss 
with  any  fulness  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
their  accession  and  their  fall.  The  reigns  of 
father,  son,  and  grandson  were  all  comprised 
within  a  brief  period  of  six  year»  (a.u.  238-244). 
The  first  of  the  three,  M.  Antonius  Gordianos, 
bad  the  imperial  title  thrust  upon  him  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  He  had  inherited  large  wealth, 
he  was  a  man  of  wide  general  culture,  a  states- 
man and  a  man  of  letters,  who  as  quaestor  and 
aedtle  had  distinguished  himself  by  munificent 
liberality.  He  attained  the  honours  of  the  consul- 
ship first  in  A.D.  213,  as  the  colleague  of  Cara- 
calla,  and  afterwards  of  Alexander  Severus.  A 
few  years  later  he  was  appointed  proconsul  of 
Africa,  and  gained  the  favour  of  the  provincials 
by  his  generous  and  equitable  administration. 
Tht  popularity  thus  acquired  was  eventually  his 
ruin,  llie  brutal  ferocity  of  Maximinus,  who 
bad  been  chosen  emperor  by  the  troops  in  Gaul, 
on  the  assassination  of  Alexander  Severus  in  A.D. 
235,  was  felt  in  Africa  as  throughout  the  empire. 
The  people  of  Tisdrus,  where  Gordianus  was 
residing  with  his  son,  rose  aeainst  the  extor- 
tionate rapacity  of  the  emperor^  procurator,  and 
those  who  had  been  marked  out  as  his  victims 
oonspized  to  assassinate  him.  When  the  deed 
was  done,  finding  no  hope  of  safety  save  in  the 
protection  of  a  new  emperor,  they  rushed  to  the 
bouse  of  Gordianus,  threw  a  purple  robe  over 
bim  and  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  Augustus. 
They  were  backed  by  the  whole  population  of 
the  cityi  and  Gordianus,  yielding  a  reluctant 
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assent,  was  escorted  to  Carthage,  and  there  re- 
ceived the   title  of  Africanas.      Letters  were 
despatched  by  him  to  the  senate  at  Rome,  snb* 
mitting  his  election  to  their  approval.     Their 
assent  was  given  readily.    Gordianus  and  his  son 
were   proclaimed  as  Augusti,   Maximinus   was 
declared  a  public  enemy,  his  statues  were  thrown 
down,  and  his  name  ordered  to  be  erased  from 
all  public  monuments.    The  hopes  of  a  reign  of 
equity  and  peace  were  soon  dtished  to  the  ground. 
Capellianus,  the  procurator  of  Numidia,  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  new  emperors,  and  led  his 
disciplined  legions  against  the  unwarlike  crowd 
of  their  adherents  at  Carthage.    The  yoangar 
Gordianus  perished  in  the  field,  his  father,  on 
hearing  of  his  death,  died  by  his  own  hands. 
The   whole  tragedy   of  their  brief   reign   Ilea 
between  January  and  April,  of  a.d.  238.  The  third 
emperor  of  the  name,  the  son  either  of  Gordianus 
II.  or  of  a  daughter  of  Gordianus  1.,  was  a  boy  of 
fifteen  at  the  time  of  their  death.    The  senate, 
on   hearing  of  what  had  passed   at  Carthage, 
determined  to  persevere  in  their  resistance  to 
Maximinus,    and    appointed    Decimus    Coeliua 
Balbinus,  and  Marcus  Clodius  Pupienns  Maximns, 
both    of   whom    had    been    consuls,    as    joint 
emperors.  The  people,  however,  clung  to  the  Gor- 
dian  family,  and  the  boy,  who  was  at  Rome,  was 
presented  to  them,  and  proclaimed  as  Caesar.  After 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Maximinus  at  Aquileia  at 
the  hands  of  Pupienns  in  May,  the  conqueror  re- 
turned to  Rome.    The  pi*aetorians  and  the  troops 
generally,  however,  submitted   reluctantly    to 
rulers  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  senate.  They 
attacked    the  palace  and    murdered    the    two 
emperors,  and  both  troops  and  senate  agreed  in 
accepting  the  young  Gordianus  as  Augustus. 

The  short  reign,  which  so  far  opened  brightly, 
was  soon  clouded  by  disaster.  Ibe  power  of 
Sapor  was  threatening  the  safety  of  the  Roman 
provinces  on  the  Gordian  frontier,  and  the 
emperor,  after  marrying  Sabrina  Tranquillina, 
the  daughter  of  Misitheus,  went,  accompanied 
by  his  father-in-law,  as  prafect  of  the  praetorium, 
to  command  the  troops  in  person.  The  temple 
of  Janus  was  thrown  open  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies, and  Gordianus  proceeded  through  Moesia 
and  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor.  Sapor  was  defeated 
in  several  engagements,  and  compelled  to  evacuate 
Mesopotamia.  The  death  of  Misitheus,  however, 
deprived  the  emperor  of  his  only  trustworthy 
counsellor.  Philip  the  Arabian,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  emperor's  favour,  fomented  the 
jealousy  and  discontent  of  the  troops  by  secret 
artifices.  They  broke  out  in  open  revolt.  The 
last  of  the  Gordian  house  was  put  to  death,  and 
Philip  was  proclaimed  as  emperor.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  murdered  prince  was  shewn  by  the 
fact  that  the  senate  decreed  divine  honours  to 
his  memory,  and  that  a  tomb  with  a  polyglot 
inscription,  in  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  and 
Egyptian,  was  erected  over  his  grave  at  Circe- 
sium.  (Capitol.  Oordiani;  Herodian.  vii.  viiL; 
Victorin.  de  Caesar,  xxvi.  xxvii. ;  Epit,  xxvi. 
xxviL ;  Entrop.  ix.  2 ;  Amm.  Marcell.  xxiii.  5 , 
Zoeim.  i.  14-16,  iiL  14 ;  Eckhel,  viL  p.  293 , 
Gibbon,  c  viL)  [E.  H.  P.] 

(K)BDLANUS,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.     [GOR- 
D11J8  (1).] 

(K)BDLANUS  («>-Sept.  13.    Martyr  undet 
Licinius,  a.d.  314*    He  was  a  Paphlagonian  b| 
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birth,  and  k  iwrsoiwl  sttendsnt  upon  the  «n- 
peror,  by  whom  ha  wu  beloved.  AfttT  [Jciniiu 
became  hiMtiU  to  the  church  he  wu  biuiihed 
Into  Scrthi*,  where  h«  WH  put  to  death  by 
burning.     (B«.  Jfrao/.)  [G-  T.  3.] 

GORDIANUS  (1)— Maj  10.  Martyr  with 
Epimachni  at  Rome,  on  the  Latin  Way,  in  tht 
time  of  Julian.  He  was  a  mooHM,  or  vice-prefect, 
to  whoae  care  an  aged  preabyter,  Jannarioa,  wai 
antnuted,  and  by  whom  be  waa  contertod. 
Remaining  ittadrait  in  the  faith,  he  waa  eiecuted. 
Mia  act*  are  given  at  length  in  Mart.  Adon.,  but 
Are  very  corropt.  For  inatann,  they  repreaent 
JoliaD  aa  preaent  at  Rome  irhen  etnperor  and 
penecutor  of  the  Chriatiana,  whereaa  he  never 
waa  there  afUr  he  had  declared  war  againat  the 
charch.  (Mart  VM.  ^ona.,  Adon.,  Uaaard., 
Wandalbart. ;  fit/.  Allat. ;  K-il.  Front. ;  ^cra- 
mattar.  One.  Hag. ;  Till.  JMa.  vii.  72:2 ;  Ceillier, 
iii.  *13.)  C«.  T.  S.] 

GORDIANU8  (4),  grandbther  of  Pulgen- 
He  wa>  a  lenator  of 


,  of  Kuape. 


Carth^t,  and  on  tke  invaaina  of  th*  Vandali 
under  Genaeric  a.d.  428,  fled  into  luly  with 
hi-  family  and  there  died.  (  VS.  Fulgml.  cap,  i. 
{  1,  In  Patr.  Ut.  Iiv.  119.)  [C.  H.] 


1.  lix.  p.  94,  P*tr.  Ut.  ci 


i.  bSl.) 


[C.  B 


GOBDIANUS  (fl),  a  Roman  dindplt 
Benedict,  allerwardi  a  compnion  of  St  Plnci- 
da^  liiing  under  hi>  rule  at  Hauana.  In  539 
Plscidu*  waa  taken  captive  by  Mammuca  the 
eeneral  of  Abdallah,  king  of  tha  Saracens. 
ai<rdian  miniatered  to  him  in  prjton,  and  bi 


The  t 


year 


long  lived,  and  by  order  of  the  emperor  Jnstlnian 
compoaed  a  Greek  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Ptacidni  and  hii  compani  ma.  Heafterwardi 
returned  to  Sicily  and  there  died.  Thera  l< 
eiUnt  under  hli  name  in  Latin  Vila  tt  Panio  S. 
Pladdi  Marli/rii  (UabiJi  Acta  SS.  O.8.B.  i.  42  ; 
Snriujh  dt  Pn/i.  Hit.  S3,  t.  iv.  5  Oct.  p.  65 ; 
Boll.  Acta  S3.  Oct.  Iii.  114).  Ceillier  oburvea 
that  thia  itory  i*  sow  noiverully  rejected,  and 
that  the  life  of  Pladdna  betrayi  itaelf  aa  a 
fabrication  of  a  later  date  by  reckoning  forty- 
Bina  popea  after  Vigilina,  which  makca  the 
PHudo-Oratian  live  in  the  pontificate  of  John 
VIII.  (ob.  SS2).  Cave  accepti  the  genuineneu 
of  the  work  aa  a  whole,  regarding  it  aa  largely 
interpolated.  (Ceiit.  li.  MS  ;  Uave,  Biit.  lAt. 
I.  523.)  [C.  H.] 

GOBDIAKUB  (T),  father  of  pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  waa  a  noble  Raman  of  aenaiorinl 
rank,  and  deacended  from  a  pope  Felli.  (Joann. 
Diac  in  Vit.  S.  ertgorii;Qirf.  Diala,.i.  4,  c  16.) 
John  tbe  Deacon  aaya  that  t'elii  IV.  (Aoc  a.i>. 
523)  waa   hi*    inctator;   but  thia   pop*   being 
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after  death,  aa  were  hia  wife  Silrta,  and  bia  tv* 
aiaten,  Tarailla  and  Aoniliaaa.  John  tbe  deaoOB 
(Vft.  Gitgor.  1.4,  c.  83)deacribea  two  pletnra  ol 
hliu  and  hii  wife  Silvia  remaining  to  the  writer*! 
Linie(Sth  oenturv)in  the  .llrimor  St.  Audraw'a 
inonuteri,  where  they  had  been  placed  by  St. 
Gregory  himaelf,  the  funnder  of  the  monaalery. 
Gordianna  ia  repreaentad  aa  itanding  beiore  a 
Hiated  figure  of  St.  Pater,  with  hv  right  b»d  ia 
that  of  tneapoatle,  ciolbed  in  a  cheatnot-oilonred 
plantta  over  tdalmatk,  aad  with  ealifa*  tm  bb 
feet.  He  ia  tall,  baa  a  long  bee,  giees  eTe*,  a 
moderate  heard,  thick  hair,  and  a  grave  coira- 
tenanca.  The  iwrtralt  of  SlUia  l>  atill  raor* 
minutely  dcacrlbeit.  She  i*  aested,  haa  a  ronsd 
and  bir  face,  wrinkled  with  age.  but  ihewing  th* 
remain!  of  greai  beanty,  large  blue  eyea,  comely 
lipa,  a  cheerfnl  countenance.  She  wean  a  white 
vtUmtn,  drawn  f^om  shoulder  to  •houlder,  aad 
beneath  it  a  tunic  of  colour  deicribed  b>  p*rMiv> 
lactmt,  MUag  in  folda  to  her  ftcL  On  her  head 
ii  a  matron'a  mitra;  her  left  band  holds  a 
paaltei,  lier  right  ia  making  the  riga  of  the 
croaa;  a  scroti,  twisted  aver  the  shoDMera  tma 
elbnw  to  elbow,  bean  the  inacription,  "  Gn(orina 
Silvia*  matri  fecit."  QordiaDna,  in  the  dnoiptioa 
of  his  portrait,  la  dcaignatad  "  Beginnariiia," 
from  which  title,  as  well  as  from  hb  drba, 
Baronina  auppoaea  him  to  have  been  one  of  th* 
aeven  cardinal  deacons  of  Rome,  it  having  been 
not  uncommon,  he  savs,  for  married  men,  with 
the  consent  of  their  wives,  to  embrace  clerical 
or  monastic  life.  As  to  the  dress,  he  addoDW 
two  of  St.  Gregory's  epistles  (£p.  113,  L  i. 
iod.  2,  and  Ep.  2^,  I.  T,  ind.  1)  to  shew  that  tha 
dalmatic  and  caligae  were  then  part  oftheDoatnma 
of  Roman  deacons.  Bnt  th*  meaning  of  the  litla 
"regionarius"  b  uncertain.  It  Donn  fo  St. 
Gregory'!  £p.  5,  I.  7,  Ind.  1,  in  Ep.  3  ef  popa 
Bonorius  L  (regionariQS  noslrae  aedb);  ia 
Aimoinns,  dt  Geitit  Frananm,  pt.  1,  p.  S«7 
(reglonarios  prima*  aedis);  in  Fit.  Zvfcncj 
m,  ann.  835  (regionarius  Komanae  nrbis);  mmi 
in  Anaataiius,  On  Conil-ntiiu  (Thmphuea 
regionnriua).  in  two  of  theae  instances,  thoaa 
from  Honoriua  and  Aimoinns,  the  penons  ao 
ilesignated  ar*  eipraatly  laid  to  bt  aubdeacvaa^ 
It  seems  to  have  denoted  an  otBce  coonectsd  witb 
th*  city  of  Rome  and  ihe  apoalolic  sea,  bat 
certainly  not  one  contin'ed  to  deacons.  Nor  does 
tha  draaa  worn  by  Gordianna  prove  BBytbiDf, 
aince  the  articlea  are  known  to  have  been 
,ry  lay   costume,    tha    plaaeta. 


]  th*  c 


1,  having  b 


p*rBDna  ofrank.  it  uobservable  that  St. Gregory 
too,  in  the  portrait  of  him  described  by  John  tiM 

wears  precisely  the  same  dress,  even  to  tba 
colour  of  the  planeta,  being  distingnished  fmn 
hu  fsther  only  by  having  the  palliom  over  it, 
to  mark  hia  eccleaiastical  rank.  [J.  B— y.j 

GOBDIANUB  (I).     n*re  etisia   a   lett«» 

purporting  to  be  written  by  pope  Deuadadit  to 
lop  of  this  name,  llie  old  reading  of  tha 
aa  of  thia  letter  wu  "Gordiaao,   Hbpa- 

episcopo,"  whie'  

t  doubted,  as  1 
}15  to  A,D.  618,  ai 
ville  from  *.d.  59! 

U    a     variona 
liae  coepiicopo,"  gvidod   by  a 
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ntA*  **  HupaleiiMfl  ecclesiati  coepiicopo,*'  which 
renoTM  thia  difficulty,  hut  others  remain. 
The  letter  purport*  to  be  an  answer  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  case 
of  parents  who  had  by  accident  held  their 
children  at  the  font  at  baptism  and  thereby 
contracted  affinity  to  aach  other.  Densdedit 
declares  that  they  must  separate  from  one 
another,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  may  marry 
other  persons.  Cardinal  Mai  has  published 
(^^MctUifiu/n  Homanwn^  vi.  473)  a  fragment  of 
a  Utter  said  to  be  addressed  by  Gordianus  to 
Deoadedit.  This  fragment,  with  the  exception  of 
two  lines,  is  word  for  word  the  same  as  part  of 
the  letter  of  Deusdedit.  It  may  be  further 
obscnred  that  the  rule  as  to  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage laid  down  in  the  letter  of  Deusdedit  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  so  that 
the  authenticity  of  these  letters,  which  are  the 
only  eridence  of  Gordianus's  existence,  cannot  be 
considered  wholly  abore  suspicion.  (Migne, 
Pair.  Lat.  Ixxx.  361;  Ceillier,  Hittoire  des 
'AtUemra  mct^  zL  646.)     [D£U8DBDIT  (8).] 

[F.  D.] 

GORDIANUS  (9)  (CJobdiands)— Sept.  17. 
Hartyr  at  NiTidunnm  (Nyon)  with  Valerianus 
and  Macrinus.  (Mart.  Ad.,  (Jsuard.)    [G.  T.  S.] 

OOBDIU8  (1),  the  thirty.third  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  dose  of  the  2nd  century ;  the 
anccessor  of  Germanio.  During  his  episcopate 
Narciasus,  the  calumniated  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
whose  innocence  had  been  made  clear,  reappeared 
from  the  deaert,  to  which  he  had  retired,  and 
resumed  the  goTemment  of  this  see,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  alL  (Enseb.  ff,  E,  tL  10; 
liiceph.  Call.  H.  E.  y.  10;  Qinton,  F,  R,  ii. 
535,  556.)  [E.  V.] 

OOBDIUS  d)  of  Carthage.     [Donatus.] 

GOBDIUS  (8)— Jan.  3.  A  military  martyr 
under  Licinius,  A.D.  31 4.  He  was  bom  at  Caesarea 
in  Cappadocia,  and  was  a  centurion  when  Licinius 
remoTed  all  Christians  from  posts  of  command  in 
his  army.  (Neander,  H.  E,  iii.  24,  ed.  Bohn.) 
He  resigned  his  commission  rather  than  offer 
incense,  and  6ed  into  a  desert,  where  his  mind 
seems  to  have  lost  Hs  balance,  through  desire  of 
the  martyr's  crown.  On  a  feast  day  in  honour 
of  Mars,  he  came  into  the  circus  of  the  city, 
where  his  wild  shaggy  figure  attracted  eTery 
eye,  and,  proclaiming  his  faith,  he  cried  to  them, 
**  1  am  found  of  them  who  sought  me  not,  1  am 
made  known  to  those  who  sought  not  after  me." 
He  was  at  once  seized,  tortured,  and  executed. 
(Bas.  Mend, ;  Basil.  Caesar.  Horn.  16,  in  Migne, 
Patr.  Graec  xxxi. ;  Rninart,  Acta  Sinccra ;  Ceil- 
lier, iii.  78.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GOBFAN.    [GwoRFAN.] 

GOBPYW,  Welsh  saint.    [Gwrftw.] 

GOBGAN,  reputed  bishop  of  St.  Darid's  in 
the  8th  century  (Stnbbs,  Ecg.  Sacr.  Angl.  155). 
[GOOAUN.]  [J.  G.] 

GOBGONIA,  the  sister  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
probably  bom  before  him,  c.  326  (Tillemont,  if(^n. 
Eoclea,  Greg.  Naz.  note  iii.).  She  was  married 
early  to  one  whom  her  writer  speaks  of  as  worthy 
of  such  a  wife,  but  we  are  ignoiant  of  his  name  or 
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profession.  Baronius  identifies  him  with  Vital  i- 
anus,  to  whom  Gregory  addressed  a  poem,  which 
does  not  present  him  in  a  favourable  light  (Greg 
Naz.  Carm.  51,  p.  121).  This  conjecture  is  re* 
futed  by  Tillemont  (note  xt.).  According  ta 
Elias  Cretensis  (noto^,  p.  610),  Gorgonia  and  hei 
husband  resided  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  two  sons, 
who  became  bishops.  This  is  Tery  doubtful. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  Gorgonia  was  the 
mother  of  three  daughters,  Alyplana,  Eugenia, 
and  (after  her  maternal  grandmother)  N  mna. 
Gorgonia  was  not  baptized  till  a  short  time 
before  her  death,  but  prerious  to  her  last  illness 
(Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  11,  p.  188)  she  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  her  husband  and  children  and 
grandchildren  also  admitted  to  the  church  by  the 
same  sacrament  (jSnd.  pp.  180, 188).  Her  daueh- 
ter  Alypiana  was  married  to  a  distinguished 
military  officer  named  Nicobulus,  and  became 
the  mother  of  several  children,  in  whom  Gregory 
took  great  delight.  [Nioobulus.]  Gorgonia 
died  in  middle  life,  not  long  after  her  brother 
Caesarius,  prerious  to  the  year  372  (Greg.  Naz. 
Carm.  iL  pp.  33,  35X  leaving  her  aged  parents 
who,  as  well  as  the  other  memlwrs  of  her 
family,  were  present  at  her  decease,  inconsolable 
for  their  loss  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  p.  188 ;  Orat. 
19,  p.  316).  Her  brother  Gregory  pronounced 
her  funeral  oration,  in  which  he  draws  a  very 
highly  coloured  portrait  of  her  {Orat.  11).  The 
Roman  church  has  placed  Gorgonia  on  the  roll 
of  saints,  and  commemorates  her  on  Dec  8. 

[E.V.] 
€K)BGONIUS  (l)-^pt.  9.  A  chamberlain 
in  the  court  of  Diocletian,  who  was  hanged  at 
Nicomedia,  with  Dorotheus,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  persecution,  when  all  the  imperial  house- 
hold were  called  upon  to  sacrifice  in  order  to 
clear  themselves  from  suspicion  about  the  burn- 
ing of  the  palace.  {Mart.  Eom.  Vet. ;  Mart 
Adon.,  Usuard.,  Notker,  Wandalbert. ;  Eusebu 
E.  H.  lib.  viii.  cap.  6 ;  Ruinart,  Acta  Smcera^ 
p.  317  ;  Till.  Mdm.  v.  180.)  Wright's  8,vrkm 
Martyrology  {Joum.  Sac.  Lit.  1866,  425)  gives 
a  martyr  of  this  name  at  Nicomedia  under- 
Mar.  11,  and  as  Mar.  11,  303,  was  near  the 
beginning  of  the  persecution,  the  two  martyrs 
may  be  identical.  [G.  T.  S.] 

(K)BGONIUS  («),  martyr  with  Indea 
and  Petrus  in  the  reign  of  Maximinian ;  com- 
memorated on  Dec.  28.  They  were  seized  as 
they  stood  beyond  the  burning  pile  on  which  the 
alleged  20,000  martyrs  were  consumed,  and  were 
drowned  in  the  sea  with  stones  fastened  round 
their  necks     (Basil.  Menol.  ii.  65.)        [C.  H.] 

G0B€K)XIU8  of  Cinna.    [Greoorius  (4).] 

GOBGONIUS  (8),  bishop  of  Apolloniaa 
(Lopadium),  in  Bithvnia,  one  of  the  Niceno 
fathers,  A.D.  325.  (Mansi,  ii.  696;  Le  Quien, 
Orims  Christ.  I  613.)  [L.  D.] 

GOBGONIUS  (4),  eleventh  bishop  of  Nohi. 
He  succeeded  St.  Priscus  c.  A.D.  328,  and  in 
360  was  succeeded  by  Quodvultdeus.  (Remondini, 
Nolana  Eocles.  Storia,  i.  637.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

(K)BG0Kin8  (5),  bishop  of  Liberalia  in 
Numidia,  deprived  of  his  church  by  the  Donatists, 
but  present  at  Carth.  Conf.  411,  though  not  at 
its  commencement.    {Mim.  Vet.  Don.  133.) 
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UOBQONIUS  (6),  biahop  of  Qtniuinidi  m 
CoBHgnw,  a  Confcwor.  wbn,  Kccordinc  to  urns 
USS.  of  JuroiDt'i  CbTDnlrlc,  Miiated  Lucifer  of 
Culiui,  tof-ether  with  Cfmitiiu  of  Paltui,  or 
perb«p<  of  Oabila,  in  Syria  Prima,  In  hli  ill- 
adTiwd  canHoatictD  of  Panlinai  to  tha  buhopric 
of  ADtioch,  A.D.  362.  (Hleroo.  Chran.  p.  356  In 
Pati.  Ut  Tiii.  BBS.)  [E.  v.] 

GOBGONTCS  (7),  W.hop  of  Vaiada,  in 
Ljcaouia;  hi*  naina  ii  founj  mbacribcd  to  the 
docurotDt  of  the  ijnod  of  Conitantinople  to  the 
Satriarcb  John  concerning  the  oondemnation  of 
p«nm*  of  Antioch,  and  hi*  part)',  l.D.  518. 
<Uaiui,  Tui.  1050;  Le  Quiea,  Oriau  Chritl.  L 
1077.)  [L  D.] 

QOBHAN,  Caltio  form  of  Oebmutui. 

(1)  or  ail-aoTmaD,  Ed  the  eait  of  Leioeter, 
commemontad  Oct.  S5  {Hart.  Ikmgii.\  and  found 
among  tb*  Bollandhiti'  praetinniul  (Arin  SS. 
3S  Oct.  li.  388).  Ba  waa  fonnder  and  abbat 
of  Klllgorman,  bar.  Gorer,  co.  Weifor^l,  aod 
Xat.  itrununoiki  Oct.  S5  (Bp.  Forbea,  Sal.  Scvlt. 
Sainti,  ZS),  bat  the  feait  of  "Snneti  Gormani 
confeatoru  at  pereErlni  et  laBctiiaimi  riri." 

[J.  0.] 

(I)  Coarb  of  St.  Hochta  at  Loath,  aa  1  fnthi^r 
of  Torbach,  coarb  of  St.  Patrick  [at  Armagh] 
(Foif  Miiit.  a.D.  T53).  It  i>  added  in  Ann.  T^. 
A.D.  758  that  he  abode  for  a  jear  at  the  tntraoca 
to  St.  Flni^n'e  well  at  CloiitnacDoiie,  died  in 
hia  pllmitnage,  and  waa  baried  there  (O'Conor, 
Str.  HA.  Scrip,  ii.  254  ;  Colgan,  Acta  SS.  738, 
«.  S;  VttTie,  Sound  To<i^,  of  frttaml,  270). 

[J.  O.} 

OOBHQHAL  appeara  to  baTe  been  an 
intruding  bishop  or  abbat  at  Armash,  aa  tha 
Four  Matt.,  a.i>.  791,  aaj  he  incceeded  Faindelacb, 


1  w*  know  that  a 


e  ther. 


atmggte  for  the  primacy,  Dubhdaletha  being  the 
ackiowledged  lacccuoi  (Stewart,  Armagh,  64). 
Tha  Ann.  Ini»f.,  A.D.  793,  call  him  "  mae 
Dindathaig,"  [J.  G.] 

(lOBHLAlTH,     daughter    of    Flaithniath, 

abliaia  of  l^lonbronaT,  co.    Longford,  died   A.D. 

81S(/bw  Jfort.  bj  O-Donovan,  iJ>.  810,  i.  42.1). 

[J.  0.] 

OOBNTAS,  cdltd  alio  Gorvu  and  Gdor- 
■us,  and  aaid  to  hare  baptized  St.  Patrick.  Ha 
waa  a  prieal  and  blind,  hut  receiTed  hia  eight  bj 
ablution  in  the  baptiamal  wnter.  (Colgan,  TV. 
Thaum.  11  c.  3,  16  n.  ',  SI  c  3,  65  c  2,  118  c. 
4  1  O'HanloB,  Iritk  Sainf,  uL  481.)         [J.  O.] 

GOBTHEHI  (rapA|i«[).  a  aect  mentioned 
hj  Hegaaippua  (Euaeb.  H.  E.  It.  22) ;  caUed 
ropAfitrol  bj  Epiphaniiu  (Ancorat,  12),  and 
likewiie  ropoAirol  bj  tpiphanini  (Paoarion,  i. 
12),  and  Theodoret  {Uaer.  FiA.  L  1).  Gjupha- 
niua  claiaea  tbem  among  the  Samaritana,  and 
Theodoret  daTiTe*  them  from  Simoo  Magna. 
Hiaf  wara  ao  called  from  their  foDnderGortbena. 

pr.  w.  D.] 

GOBTHBUS,  heretic  (Sopbron.  Kp.  Sgn.  in 
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G08BMBTU8,  tbirtj-ai 
between  Lutberiut  and  Wal 
From  a  letter  of  pope  Stephen  111.  written,  a^ii. 
770,  to  Charln  aod  Carlmnan,  it  appean  that  ■ 
Mahiip  Gaiulbertua  had  headed  an  vmtaiBf  to  him 
from  thou*  prince*.  (Higne,  Patr.  ijH.  xcriiL 
249.)  Thia  Ganiibertui  mt,j  be  idcDtical  with 
Goabertni  of  GeneTa.  He  caiiDat  at  aajr  tsu 
be,  a>  haabe*n*ugEeiIed,QanibertaaorCbart)rc«, 
wfaoae  date  la  fiiad  bj  Ihe  chartera  he  lobaeribcil 
a  centnrf  earlier  [Qauibebtdbj.  The  aDtbara  sf 
the  OaUia  Ckrutiaiia  (irl.  384)  quote  tha  Im^ 
San-PetrtHUM  to  tha  effect  that  hia  tpUcopata 
laitad  liitaen  faara.  [S.  A.  O."] 

GOSCELINnB.    [GxuziDLESm.] 

G080LDUB  of  Padna.    [GmraaLDor] 

Q0BPBL8  APOCBYPHAL.    Bea>d>  «r 

four  eanonical  Goapel*  a  large  unmber  of  otbor 
writinga  circulated  in  early  timea  cDnlaiaiag 
either  cgmplets  aamtirca  of  onr  Lord'*  life  on 
earth  or  particular  aectioni  of  the  hiatory.  Tb* 
great  majority  of  tbeae  literary  prodncta  vera 
either  interpolated  editiona  and   re-caatinga  of 


■  ther 


jcal  Qoapela  or  additiona 
The  former  claa  aub 


and  app«Mlie«a 


moat  part  the  party  objecti  of  Taiiona  bervtieaj 
aecta  which  had  aeparated  from  the  Cbnrch,  tb* 
tatter  were  largely  in  uae  among  Catholi« 
Chriatiana,  though  these  alas,  in  part  at  lawt, 
originated  in  heretical  drclea.  Many  of  Uh« 
writings   reach   aa  far    back    ai    the   2ih]    and 


importance  for  the  iuTectigation  of  the  origlBca 
of  onr  New  Teatament  Canon.  AJaa  I  acaretij 
the  tenth  part  of  thia  onoe  ettenaiTe  Iil«T*tnT« 
hai  come  down  tu  tu;  we  poaaeei  oomplete  taiti 
only  of  eome  Goapeli  of  tbe  Childhood,  and  ol 
the  io-vdled  AcU  of  Pilate,  and  enn  tfatsa 
no  longer  in  their  original  form. 

Tbe  Catholic    Cbnrcb,    while    making    iwjait 

citenaiTe  uae  of  the  apocryphal  AcAa  of  Apo*> 

tlea,  waa  much  more  reaerred  in  nlation  to  tb« 

apocryphal  Giiepele.      Narratirea   of  the    da«ls 

and  antferinga  of  the  apoatlea,  after  bdog  par^ 

fied  BO  bi  aa  poasible  from  heretical  ingTcdHnta 

afforded  welcome  nonriabment  tor  pioa    cnrt- 

oaity ;    bnt    apocryphal    enlaiyementa    Df    tba 

biatorical  detaila  contained  in  onr  goapeb  wcra 

long   regarded    with   great   diatraet,  aad    than 

adopted   only  ao    &r   aa   they  referred   h>   tb* 

Pnilmangtliuin,   the    hiatoriea    of    Jncpb    aad 

Mary,  onr  Lord'*  natinty,  and  the  oocorrcacM 

of  Hii  childhood.      And  in  thia  cue  eita  mar- 

ratirei  ooncarning  tha  child  Jeaaa,  •bkh  earlf 

foand   acceptanca  in  Gnoatic  drcica,   ware,  till 

after    the    4th   centnry,    regarded    with    gi*mt 

anapjcioD  by  tb*  cbnrch,  and  then  foand  only  a 

heaitating   reception.      Here  farourabia    jod^ 

mta   were    paaiad,  on  tbe  other  hand,  npoB 

atoriea  of  the   Paiuon,  hannanlaed  fntm  our 

sr  goepete  with  rarioaa  apoerypbal   additiona, 

d  narratiTea  of  miradea  nld    to   baia    b«a 

roaght    after   tha    reaurrection.      Of    aitra* 

nonlual  narratiTa*  concerning  the  tim*  of  oar 

ird'a  public  miniatrf  only  tragmanta,  man  «* 
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M  nmiieroiis,  hare  been  pwierved  in  pfttrisUo 
ntroTenia]  writiDgi  or  in  occuionAl  dtationi 
'  the  Fathen.  These  citations  may  here  and 
ere  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  words  of 
sns,  but  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  these 
tra-canonicsl  utterances  of  the  Lord  are 
th«r  later  transformations  of  Sayings  found  in 
•  caoonical  gospels  or  manifest  inventions 
ith  a  purpose  which  in  almost  all  cases  is  not 
r  to  aeek.  Many  a  genuine  Saying  of  our 
>rd,  though  once  committed  to  writing,  has 
en  either  entirely  lost  or  no  longer  preserved 

its  original  form.  Yet  may  we  safely  assume 
at  hj  far  the  greater  part  of  genuine  tradi- 
ms  which  circulated  among  the  oldest  Chris- 
in  communities  hare  passed  into  our  canonical 
«pelay  though  it  may  be,  in  many  cases 
rough  a  second  or  third  hand.  All  reliable 
idition  must  have  ceased  about  the  middle  of 
e  2iMi  century.  The  earlier  authorities  em- 
oyed  by  St.  Luke  had  entirely  disappeared 
xcept  so  fiu:  as  portions  of  them  haid  been 
ken  up  into  our  aynoptical  gospels),  or  else 
id  been  disfigured  beyond  power  of  recognition 
'  changes  made  to  suit  the  taste  of  various 
retical  parties.  While  the  text  of  our 
aonical  gospels  became  gradually  fixed,  these 
tra-canonical  narratives  continued  to  be 
bject  to  perpetual  changes  and  recastings,  by 
tiich  the  traces  existing  in  them  of  older 
MJitinna  were  gradually  effiMed.  The  little 
at  has   come  down  to  our  own  times  is  found 

large  citations  from  Jewish-Christian  and 
itholic  writers  of  the  2nd  century,  who 
sides  OUT  canonical  gospels  made  use  of  other 
arcea  now  lost. 

The  remains  of  extra-canonical  narratives  of 
e  time  of  Christ's  public  ministry  are  yet 
intier  than  those  of  extra-canonical  utterances 
tributed  to  Him.  Almost  all  the  fragments 
st  have  come  down  to  us  are  borrowed  f^m 
e  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews;  but  thb  work 
d  already  undergone,  as  early  as  the  close  of 
t  2nd  century,  very  considerable  alterations. 
re  apedmens  of  it,  given  us  in  later  times  by 
nome  and  Epiphanius  prove  only  that  the 
ter  tradition  was  as  ruthlessly  tampered  with 

Jewish-Christian  as  by  the  various  Gnostic 
t«.  This  notwithstanding,  the  loss  of  most 
the  gospels  once  used  by  heretical  sects  and 
rties  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  specimens 
ren  us  by  Catholic  doctors  do  not  ensble  us  to 
in  an  J  complete  notion  of  what  these  gospels 
dly  were,  but  rather  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
i  pious  2eal  and  prejudice  of  our  authorities 
laced  them  to  select  such  passages  only  as 
old  prove  offensive  to  Catholic  ears.    When 

find  a  Jerome  thinking  that  the  Oospel  of 
written  in  the  Hebrew  language, 


s,  in  fiact,  the  Hebrew  original  of  our  Gospel 
St.  Matthew,  and  are  told  of  writings  like 
i  Gospel  of  St.  Peter  or  the  Diatessaron  of 
tisn  being  publicly  read  in  Catholic  oommuni- 
I  of  the  4th  century  without  objection  or 
ineey  we  can  only  conclude  that  some,  at 
■t,  of  such  writings  must  have  been,  with 
aterer  peculiarities  of  their  own,  nearly 
aied  to  our  canonical  gospels.  If  we  could 
t  follow  the  gradual  development  and  altera- 
Q  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  from  the 
i«  of  its  first  appearance  to  the  end  of  the 
i  centniyt  we  should  probably  obtain  much 


tnrpriring  information  as  to  the  histor}  and 
developments  of  the  whole  literature.  Still 
greater,  doubtless,  would  have  been  the  gain  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
sects  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  if  some  of 
these  gospels  had  been  preserved  entire.  Those 
for  instance  used  by  the  Gnostics  served,  not 
only  like  the  numerous  apocryphal  Acts  of 
Apostles,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  a  pious  curi- 
osity but  also  and  specially  to  recommend 
certain  doctrines  and  customs,  traditionally 
handed  down  in  Gnostic  schools.  The  main 
purpose  of  these  works  was  to  represent*  the 
opinions  peculiar  to  the  Gnostics  as  derived 
from  the  original  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles.  But  inasmuch  as  from  the  middle  of 
the  2nd  century  and  onwards  the  Gnostics 
certainly  made  use  of  our  canonical  gospels,  we 
must  assume  that  those  of  their  own  invention 
were  in  part  at  least  imitations  of  the  former. 
All  the  fragments  which  remain  to  us  of  such 
Gnostic  fictions  are  indeed  evidently  based  on 
the  canonical  narratives ;  but  our  knowledge  of 
the  different  sections  of  Gnosticism  is  at  the 
same  time  so  imperfect  that  we  cannot  but 
deplore  the  loss  of  these  writings. 

The  few  remains  of  this  once  extensive  litera- 
ture, which  are  still  preserved  in  a  more  or  less 
Catholic  form,  relate  as  already  observed  almost 
exclusively  to  the  earliest  portions  of  our  Lord's 
life.  We  still  possess  a  series  of  so-called 
OotpeU  of  the  Infancy  which  on  closer  inspection 
may  be  traced  back  to  three  or  four  distinct 
Writings  of  the  2nd  century. 

The  narratives  concerning  Marv  and  the 
child  Jesus,  ending  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  and  the  Flight  into  £gypt  are  con- 
tained in  three  works  derived  from  kindred 
sources ;  those  of  our  Lord's  miracles  from  His 
fifth  to  His  twelfth  year,  are  preserved  in  a 
single  Writing,  of  which  however  several  recen- 
sions, differing  considerably  from  one  another, 
have  come  down  to  us.  Besides  these  we  possess 
various  compilations  containing  narratives  of  the 
whole  period  of  our  Lord's  childhood;  among 
them  one  which  fills  up  the  interval  between 
the  flight  into  Egypt  and  the  return  to  Galilee 
with  an  account  of  various  Egyptian  miracles ; 
for  this  section  an  original  authority,  now  lost, 
has  been  employed,  wnile  for  all  that  precedes 
and  all  that  follows  it  essentially  the  same 
sources  appear  to  have  been  made  use  of  as  in 
the  other  Gospels  of  the  Infancy.  The  Gospels  of 
the  Childhood  still  existing  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  so-called  Protevangelium  of  James, 
or  according  to  its  title  in  the  manuscripts, 
J%8  History  of  Jamss  concerning  the  Birth  of 
Mar}f  (^  Iffropta  *l€UCii$ov  wtpl  rris  ynrtifftms 
Maptas}.  It  was  first  published  in  the  Latin 
version  of  William  Postellus  by  Theodore  Biblian- 
der  (1552),  then  in  Greek  by  Michael  Neander 
(1564),  and  frequently  since  ;  and  finally,  after 
fresh  collations  of  numerous  MSS.,  by  Thilo 
{Codex  apocryphw  Novi  Tedamentif  tom.  i., 
1832,  pp.  15^273)  and  Tbchendorf  {Evangeiia 
apocrypha^  1851,  pp.  1-49;  2nd  ed.  1876,  pp. 
1-50).  There  is  also  a  separate  edition  of 
this  gospel  by  Suckow  (Breslau,  1840),  which  is 
critically  of  small  value.  The  text,  as  banded 
down  in  all  MSS.  hitherto  discovered,  presents 
but  few  discrepancies.  The  best  MS.  is  the 
Cod,  Fane,  2014,  of  the  10th  century  (A  ap. 
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Thilo,  C  ap.  Tischeadorf),  which  Thilo  followed 
ill  coiutt meting  hit  text.  The  iinigment  of  a 
Svrifto  translation  has  been  pvbUihed  with  an 
Kuglish  version  bv  Prof.  Wright  (jCwMlndiaM 
to  the  Apocryphal  Literature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment;  London,  1865,  pp.  1-5).  The  Syriac  MS., 
which  in  its  present  rorm  begins  with  oh.  17, 
dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  6th  century  ; 
the  text,  apart  from  a  few  abbreviations,  agrees 
liteially  with  that  of  the  Greek  original.  The 
narrative  contained  in  this  Protevangeliwn  ex- 
tends from  the  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Zacharias. 

(2)  7%e  Ooepel  of  (Paendo)  Matthew  concerning 
the  Childhood  of  Mary  and  of  Chritt  our  Saviour 
{Liber  de  Infantia  Mariae  et  Christi  Saltxdoris). 
— ^This  book  exists  in  Latin  only,  and  professes  to 
be  a  translation  made  from  the  Hebrew  by  St. 
Jerome.  In  some  MSS.  James  is  named  as  the 
author.  It  is  in  fact  derived  from  the  same 
original  source  as  the  above-mentioned  ffistoria 
Jaoobij  going  over  the  same  ground  but  ex- 
tending the  account  of  our  Lord  s  history  to  the 
flight  into  Egypt.  The  text  was  first  edited  by 
Thilo  from  a  Paris  MS.  {Cod.  apocryph,  N.  T, 
pp.  337-400),  and  more  recentlv  by  Oscar  Schade 
from  a  MS.  at  Stuttgart  {Liber  de  Infantia 
Mariae  et  ChnaH  Salvatorie,  Halle,  1869); 
TischendorTs  edition  {Evang.  apocr.  pp.  50-105, 
2nd  ed.  pp.  51-112),  which  announces  Itself  as 
the  first  complete  one  of  the  Pse ado-Matthew, 
is  based  on  a  text  in  which  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Matthew  is  combined  so  as  to  form  one 
whole  with  the  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  Gospel 
of  Thomas.  A  spurious  correspondence  between 
bishops  Chromatins  and  Heliodorns  on  the  one 
hand,  and  St.  Jerome  on  the  other,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  work,  betrays  the  fact  (against  the 
will  of  the  forger  himself)  that  his  alleged 
translation  from  a  Hebrew  original  is  nothing 
but  u  Catholic  recast  of  an  old  Gnostic  writing, 
which,  in  compliance  with  traditional  custom, 
is  ascribed  to  the  "  Manichaean  "  Leucins.  This 
recast  cannot  be  assigned  an  earlier  date  than 
the  second  half  of  the  5th  century.  It  re- 
appears in  yet  another  form,  in 

(3)  The  Evangelium  de  Naticitate  Mariae^  first 
published  among  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  then 
reprinted  by  Fabricius,  Jones,  and  Schmidt  in 
their  collections  of  New  Testament  Apocrypha, 
and  finally  by  Thilo  (/.  c.  pp.  317-336)  and 
Tischendorf  (/.  c.  pp.  106-114,  2iid  ed.  pp.  113- 
121).  The  narrative,  from  which  has  been 
carefully  expunged  everything  that  could  give 
offence  to  the  strictest  Catholic  orthodoxy,  reaches 
only  to  the  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem.  This 
recast,  which  must  be  considerably  younger 
than  its  prototype  —  the  Gospel  of  Pseudo- 
Matthew — ^is  found,  however,  in  a  MS.  as  early 
as  the  10th  century,  in  the  Laurentian  Library 
^of.  Schade,  /.  c.  p.  3).  To  i^  belongs  a  second 
apurious  epistle,  attributed  to  St.  Jerome,  which, 
in  the  printed  editions,  follows  the  correspondence 
already  referred  to  between  that  father  and  the 
bishops  Chromatins  and  Heliodorns.  The  author 
•f  this  second  epistle  makes  express  reference  to 
the  fbrmer  correspondence,  which,  however,  he 
misnnderstands,  and  is  misled  thereby  to  suppose 
the  writing  which  actually  lies  before  him  (our 
Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew)  to  have  been  written 
by  the  ofl-mentioneU  heretical  author  "Seleucus" 
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(Leudtts).  (Compare  Tischendorf;  L  a,  Fheitg0. 
p.  xxii.  sq.  2nd  ed.  p«  xxviii.  gq. ;  Scbad«  /.  c) 
Thia  re^caat  announces  itself  expressly  as  «  par*- 
phraae,  which  gives  the  senae  Intt  not  the  exact 
words  of  the  original  writer. 

The  firrt  of  these  writingn,  the  so-called  iVof#- 
umgeUum  is  generally  r^rarded  as  the  oldest 
of  the  three.  Hilgenfeld'(£0(n^i0i  Juatmtf 
p.  153X  whose  prooft  were  adopted  by  Tischen- 
dorf {Evang.  apocr.  p.  xxxriil.  sq.  2iid  ed.  p. 
xxxvi  sq. ;  and  the  tract,  Wann  warden  unaert 
Ev,  fterfaut  t  4th  ed«  p.  76  sq.X  has  coMectad  a 
series  of  correspondences  between  the  writxnct 
of  Justin  Martyr  and  the  FrotMongetittm,  and 
Tischendorf  drew  the  conduaioii  that  this 
apocryphal  gospel  mast  have  exbted  in  its 
present  form  even  before  the  time  of  Jmstin,  and 
consequently  in  the  fint  half  of  the  2nd  century. 

Hilgenfeld,  however,  in  repij  called  «ttentioa 
to  the  fact  that  the  Protevangelium  in  its  preaeat 
form  u  not  a  homogeneous  work,  while  Schelteo 
has  disputed  the  cogency  of  the  proofs  drawn 
from  the  4illeged  citations  of  the  J^roievamgeUtan 
by  Justin.  {Die  Slteeten  Zeugnitae  hetref^i^dk 
Scriften  dee  N.  T,;  Bremen,  1^7,  p.  isi  sqq.) 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  present  text  of  our 
Protevangeiium  brings  in  fact  to  light  nnmeroua 
traces  of  the  hand  of  an  interpolator.     These  are 
most  conspicuous  in  ch.  18.     Whereas  James  cf 
Jerusalem,  t.^.  the  iitX^hs  Kvplov,  names  him- 
self as  the  author  of  the  whole  work,  we  see 
St.  Joseph  suddenly  coming  forward    in    thb 
chapter  as  the  narrator,  and  that  in  a  passage 
with    an     unmistakable     Gnostic     coloaring. 
Joseph  relates  how  at  the  birth  of  Christ  alJ 
motion  suddenly  ceased  in  heaven  and  eart}*^ 
To  exclude  the  whole  chapter  as  an  interpoia*j0a 
(see  Hofmann,  Iku  Leben  Jeeu  nach  den  Apohy 
phen,  p.  110)  is  fanpossible,  inittmuch  as  Joseph 
still    continues    the  narration  in   the  chapter 
following.     We  cannot  therefore  fail  to  recog- 
nize here  an  unsuccessfal  recast  of  some  older 
document.    Other  observations  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion,    e.g.    the  broken  diaracter  of  the 
narrative  and  frequent  reference  to  things   a» 
previously  related  which  are  no  longer  fbond  in 
the  context,  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  whole, 
and  the,  at  any  rate,  partially  more  original 
form   of  the  narrations  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Pseudo-Matthew.    To  which  we  may  add  that 
various  citations  fai  the  early  Fathers  appear  to 
be  made  from  an  essentially  different  text  from 
that  which  now  lies  before  us  in  our  /Voltfaoa- 
gelium.  Origen,  for  instance,  while  dting  the 
Book  of  Jaroea  {in  Matt,  tom.    x.  ny,  rdatce 
quite  differently  fi'om  our  preMnt  text  the  his- 
tory of  the  martyrdom  of  Zadiarias  between 
temple  and  altar  (m  Matt,  tract  25),    There  is, 
indeied,  no  dear  warrant  for  the  existence  of  oar 
present  text  of  the  Protewmgelium  before  the 
time  of  Peter  of  Alexandria  (t  811).     None  ol 
the  points  of  contact  which  have  been  pcanted 
out  between  our  ProtevangeUum  and  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr  can  be  regarded  as  dccaarve  for 
our  present  form  of  it.    "Die  narrative  of  our 
Lord's  birth  in  a  cart  {Dial  c  Trypk,  78X  for 
instance,  rests  on  a  local  tradition  (cf.  Orig.  e. 
Cele,   i.  51%  which  is  probably  older  than  the 
Protevangetium  in  its  earliest  form.     It  is  not 
only  found  in  all  Gospels  of  the  Infancy,  eves 
those  which   borrowed  nothing  else  from  the 
Protevangeiium,  but  is  constantly  referred  U> 
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;h«  F&then,  aod  dom  not  pvHmd  to  be  a 
edioo,  fait  €«il  j  an  Addition  to  the  nairatiTe 
t.Uke(ii.  7-12). 

be  combination,  moreover,  of  the  angel's 
la  to  Mary  in  St.  Luke — koI  ita\^<rcir  rh 
At^ov  *lnaodp  (i.  31) -with  thoM  in  St^ 
thew  (L  21)— <ijrr&t  yit4i  tr^u  rhv  kahw  airov 
rmr  kftafmrnv  canww — which  is  found  both  in 
in  Martyr  {Apol.  L  33)  and  the  Protevan* 
My  if  simply  explained  by  the  fact  that  St. 
th<ir  himself  has  already  so  combined  them, 
be  third  and  most  probable  "concordance" 
recD  Justin  and  the  Protevangelivm  are  the 
ii  xol  x^^P^  Kafiowra  Mapta  4i  wap$4vos 
tin,    Dial,  c   Tryph,  101)  compared  with 
kr  tk  Kafiowra  Mapia  (Protev.  c  12).     Bat 
the  connexion  of  the  words  in  Jostin  with 
angelic  salatation  is  more  natural  than  that 
he  Pritevangelhun  with  the  address  of  the 
St  to  Mary  in  the  Temple.    Justin  is  there- 
probably  quoting  the  original  document, 
linly  not  our  present  text  of  the  Protevan- 
un.    The  same  original  document  is  probablr 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alex.  {Strom,  vn. 
p.  889  PotterX  Origen  (/.  c,\  and  Gregory  of 
tA{Oratio  m  d.  natoL  Christi,  0pp.  iu.  346, 
Pkrii.).    Traces  of  a  Gnoetic  writing  con- 
ing the  Nativity  of  Mary  are  found  as  late 
ht  5th  century  (Epiph.  Haer.  xxxvi  12; 
nit  c  Faust,    xxiii.    9;    Gelasii    Deere- 
Til  9,   16>      The    Pseudo-Matthew    has 
ni  directly  from  it.    The  narratires,   for 
uple,  contained  in  the  last  chapters,  which 
vbolly  wanting  in  the  Protewmgelntnij  and 
e  particularlr  the  miracles  wrought  on  the 
ney   into    ^ypt    have    unquestionably    a 
itic  character  (cc  18-24),    This  notwith- 
ding,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  the  Gnostic 
ing  concerning  the  Nativity  of  Mary  was 
e  use  of  by  Origen.    The  account  of  the 
tyrdora  of  Zacharias  which  Epiphanius  (/.  c.) 
in  the  Gnostic  book  differs  as  much  from 
given  by  Origen  as  from  that  contained  in 
Prt>tevttngeUHm.    It  is  quite  possible  that 
iccount  given  by  Epiphamus  may  be  due  to 
<r  reviser  of  the  Gnostic  writing,  but  that 
d  in  Origen  has  no  Gnostic  features  what- 
,  but  is  evidently  derived  fri>m  some  Jewish- 
itian  source.    To  which  must  be  added  that 
e   the  Gnostic   writing    expressly    named 
ph  as  its  author,  that  used  by  Origen,  like 
Protevangetimn,  gave  this  position  to  St. 
a. 

doaer  inspection  of  the  Protetxxngeiimn 
es  evident  that  its  text  must  have  under- 
repeated  revisions  and  recastings  before  it 
med  its  present  form.  Side  by  side  with 
ms  traces  of  a  Gnostic  author  (see  especially 
18),  there  are  also  numerous  features  indi- 
ig  a  Jewish-Christian  writer  or  at  any  rate 
tying  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
oms.  Take,  for  example,  the  forty  days 
agt,  the  grief  of  parents  who  are  denied  the 
ling  of  children  and  their  suffering  contempt 
his  acooont,  the  vow  of  Anna  like  her  Old 
ament  namesake  to  devote  her  child  when 
to  the  Lord,  the  high  priest's  petalon,  the 
wlb  on  his  robe,  the  veil  of  the  Temple 
en  by  Jewish  maidens,  the  water  of  cursing, 
»racte  of  the  sUves,  the  registers  of  the  twelve 
»,  and  the  manv  Old  Testament  types.  To 
tin  thia  twofold  character  of  the  book  by 
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the  hypothesis  of  a  "  Gnostic-Ebionite  "  author 
is,  however,  inadmissible,  if  only  because  so* 
much  is  found,  notwithstanding,  which  is  in 
direct  antagonism  with  Jewish  thought  and 
custom,  e^.  the  refusal  of  Joachim  and  his  sacri^ 
fice,  the  Ininging  up  of  Marv  in  the  Temple,  the 
application  of  the  water  of  cursing  to  Joseph^ 
and  the  legendary  ornamental  development  of 
the  oracle  of  the  staves.  This  curious  admixture 
of  intimate  knowledge  and  gross  ignorance  of 
Jewish  thought  and  custom  compels  us  to 
assume  and  distinguish  between  an  original 
Jewish-Christian  writing  and  a  Gnostic  recast 
of  it.  The  former  is  to  a  great  extent  preserved 
in  the  Protevangeiium  Jacobi,  but  still  more 
fully  and  faithfully  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Pseudo- 
Matthew. 

In  both  writings,  moreover,  we  discern  the 
employment  and  combination  of  various  other 
original  sources.  This  is  evident,  for  instance, 
in  the  two  accounts  of  Mary's  Annunciation 
{Protewmg.  11  ;  Pseudo-Matth.  8).  In  the 
Protevangelium  the  angel  appears  to  her  at  the 
well,  in  the  Pseudo-Matthew  in  her  chamber  aa 
she  is  working  the  veil  of  the  Temple.  The  second 
account  is  probably  the  only  one  found  in  the 
older  writing. 

We  may  then  distinguish  the  following 
strata  in  the  histories  of  St.  Mary  and  the  child 
Jesus  down  to  the  flight  into  Egypt  as  preserved 
to  us  in  these  documents :  (a)  The  Jewish- 
Christian  work  attributed  to  James,  and  already 
extant  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr.  (6)  4. 
Gnostic  recension  of  the  same  work  which  usually 
bears  the  name  of  Joseph,  though  occasionally 
also  that  of  James,  and  is  perhaps  sometimes 
attributed  to  Leudus  Charinus  (cf.  the  interpo- 
lated correspondence  between  St.  Jerome  and 
the  bishops  Chromatins  and  Heliodorus  prefixed 
to  our  Pseudo-Matthew).  This  work  may  date 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  (c) 
Various  Catholic  recensions  produced  by  piecing: 
together  in  different  ways  the  two  aneient 
texts.  The  oldest  among  these  is  our  Protetxtn' 
getium,  which  may  have  appeared  in  its  present 
form  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  cen^ 
tury;  the  Latin  Pseudo-Matthaeus  is  a  later 
work,  but  derived  independently  of  the  Prote^ 
vangelwm  from  the  same  sources ;  a  still  later 
recast  of  the  Pseudo-Matthaeus  is  the  Latin 
Evangeliwn  ds  Nativitate  Mariae,  preserved 
among  the  works  of  St.  Jerome. 

The  remaining  Gospels  of  the  Childhood  whii:h 
are  still  preserved  are  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  Hhe 
Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  and  the  Arabic 
History  of  Joseph. 

4.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Thomas,  or  the  Acts  of 
the  LorcTs  Boyhood  (rk  raiBiir^  rod  Kvpiov). 
This  was  originally  a  Gnostic  work,  and  seems  to 
have  been  written  about  the  second  half  of  the 
2nd  century.  It  was  made  use  of  not  only  by 
Marcosians  and  Naassenes  (com  p.  Pseudo-Origen, 
Philosophum.  V.  7,  p.  101,  ed.  Oxon.,  with  Iren. 
Haer.  i.  2Qi%  and  in  later  times  by  Manicheans, 
but  is  frequently  cited  from  Origen  downwards 
(Hom.  i.  in  Luc.),  by  fathers  of  the  church. 
(Compare  Thilo,  /.  c.  p.  Ixxix.  sqq.  and  Tischen- 
dorf^  L  c  p.  xxxviii.  sqq.  2nd  ed.  p.  xxxvi.  sqq.). 
Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  25)  reckons  it  among  spurious 
writings  (v<(0a).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  later 
writers  assign  its  authorship  to  a  Thomas,  dis- 
dple  of  Mani.     But  the  Israelite  Thomas  who 
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introducei  himself  in  the  beginning  of  the  work 
M  the  author  is  evidently  meant  to  be  the 
spoetle  St.  Thomas  whose  purpose  is  to  announce 
**  the  child-deeds  of  the  Lord  "  to  the  brethren 
among  the  Gentiles.  The  present  text  is  a 
meagre  abstract  of  the  original  from  which  the 
Catholic  reviser  has  eliminated  all  the  heretical 
portions.  The  narratire,  which  treats  of  the 
miracles  performed  by  the  child  Jesus  begins 
with  His  fifth  year,  and  concludes  with  His 
appearance  among  the  doctors  in  the  temple 
when  twelve  years  old.  The  Greek  text  has 
oome  down  to  us  in  two  recensions,  one  of  which 
(a)  was  published  by  Cotelier  from  a  Paris  firag- 
ment  in  his  edition  of  the  Apostolioal  ConsUtU' 
tioHs  (vL  17),  and  after  him  by  Fabricius ;  then 
in  a  more  complete  form  from  a  Bonn  MS.  by 
Mingarelli  {Nuova  Saoooita  (TOpuscoli  Scientifici 
e  FUologidy  t.  xu.  Venet.  1764,  p.  7S-15.5); 
and,  finally  with  the  help  of  two  other  MSS.  by 
Thilo  (/.  c  pp.  275-315X  and  Tischendorf  (/.  c. 
pp.  134-149,  2nd  ed.  pp.  140-157).  The  second 
yet  more  fragmentary  recension  (6)  was  published 
from  a  Sinaitic  MS.  by  Tischendorf  {Wiener 
JahrbQcher,  1846,  Atueigeblatt,  p.  61,  sqq.,  and 
Eoang.  apocr,  pp.  150-155,  ed.  2,  pp.  15S-163). 
Of  Latin  translations  of  this  text,  besides  one 
not  yet  printed  but  known  to  exist  in  a  Vienna 
palimpsest  of  the  5th  century  (Tischend. 
J*rolegg,  p.  xlvL  2nd  ed.  p.  xliv.  sqq.)^  two  others 
made  quite  independently  have  been  published ; 
both  by  Tischendorf.  The  former  of  these  in  the 
Vatican  MS.  discovered  by  Tischendorf  bears, 
like  the  Greek  original,  the  name  of  Thoimu 
(Tlfch.  /.  c,  pp.  156-170,  2nd  ed.  pp.  164-180); 
the  latter,  printed  also  by  Tischendorf  from  a 
Vatican  MS.  (Ckxi.  A),  is  improperly  assigned  by 
him  to  the  Pseudo-Matthaeus,  and  reguxled  as 
the  second  part  of  the  History  of  the  Infancy  of 
Mary  and  the  Saviour  (/.  c.  pp.  87-105,  2nd  ed. 
pp.  93-112).  A  mixed  text  formed  from  both 
these  translations  is  found  in  a  Paris  MS.  (Cod. 
1652)  of  the  11th  century  (D  ap.  Tischend.) 
from  which  Thilo  was  the  first  to  give  some 
extracts  (/.  c.  p.  criii.  sqq.).  This  Paris  MS. 
contains,  in  the  first  instance  (like  the  Vatican 
Cod.  A),  the  histories  of  the  childhood  as  given 
by  the  Pseudo-Matthaeus  (cc  1-24X  and  then 
the  histories  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Thomas,  partly  from  the  text  of  TischendorTs 
Tkumas  Latinus  (cc.  25-40,  42,  48);  partly 
from  the  second  Latin  translation  of  Cod.  A 
misattributed  by  Tischendorf  to  the  Pseudo- 
Matthaeus  (cc.  43-47);  and,  finally,  in  part, 
(c  41),  from  a  third  recension.  The  Laurentine 
or  Ambrosian  MS.  moreover  (TischendorTs 
Cod.  B),  contains  a  mixed  text  of  yet  inferior 
value,  exhibiting  in  those  portions,  which  are 

?eculiar  to  it,  the  character  of  a  later  recast. 
0  all  these  helps  and  sources  must  now  finally 
be  added  the  Syriac  translation  published  by 
Wright  (/.  c.  with  English  version,  pp.  6-1 IX  and 
commencing  with  the  second  chapter  of  our 
Greek  text.  The  text  exhibited  by  this  Syriac 
version  occupies  a  mid-position  between  that  of 
the  Greek  recension  A  and  that  of  the  two  Latin 
versions.  In  both  those  versions  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas  is  preceded  by  histories  of  our  Lord's 
residence  in  Egypt  and  of  miracles  there  per- 
formed. The  text  represented  by  what  Tischen- 
dorf entitles  Evang^ium  Thomae  Latinuin  records 
the  events  of  the  period  ttom  the  flight  into . 
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Egypt  to  the  return  of  the  Holy  Familj  Ci 
Maxareth,  but  merely  in  the  form  of  a  somewhm 
abrupt  introduction  which  occupies  the  threr 
first  chapters  |  but  that  thb  did  not  originaU> 
form  part  of  the  EfxmgeUum  Tkomue  is  evident 
from  the  opening  words  of  the  4th  chapter 
**  Gloriosum  est  enarrare  Thomam  Israelitam  e# 
Apostolum  Domini  et  de  operibns  Jesu  postuusac* 
egressus  est  de  Aegypto  in  Nazareth.  InteUigit* 
omnes,  fratres  carissimi,  quae  fecH  Doounna 
Jesus  quando  fuit  in  dvitate  Naxareth  ;  qnoi' 
in  primo  capitulo." 

The  narratives  contained    in   the  Gospel  of 
St.  Thomas  are  given  in  the  different  texts  is 
curiously  varied  forms,  some  of  them  reearrinf 
even  in  the  same  MSS.  in  different  reeensioiM. 
The  history  of  the  master  who  has  to  teach  the 
child  Jesns  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,   may 
serve  as  an  example  (Comp.  Iren.  Boer.  L  20)* 
The  story  is  twice  related  in  the  Greek  text 
A,  and  in  similar  forms  to  this  also  in  the  Latin 
versions;  while  it  occurs  no  less  than  three 
times  in  a  ditTerent  form  in  the  Latin  (y6»x  D. 
This  notwithstanding,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the    original    wording    of    the    narratrre    is 
nowhere  faithfhilv  retained.     The  passage  fir 
instance  in    which  the  child  Jesus    instruct* 
His  master  as  to  the  mynterious  significanoe  of 
the  characters  before  Him,  although  we  pessess 
it  in  five    different    forms,  is  so    thoroughly 
corrupt,  that  its  restoration  roust  be  despaired 
of.    A  series  of  these  miracle-narratires  are  in 
the  various  texts  located  now  in  Egypt  and  now 
in  Galilee.    Such  is  the  case  with  the  story  of 
the  priest's  son  who  u  pnnished  for  his  insolence, 
and  according  to  one  class  of  narratives  is  the 
son  of  Hannas,  and  to  another,  the  son  o£  an 
idol-priest  in  Egypt.    The  scene,  moreover,  of 
the  Galilean  boV'^eeds  of  Jesus  is  not  unani- 
mously laid  by  all  the  texts  in  Nazareth.    Son>e 
make  the  Holy  Family  remove  at  once  from 
Egvpt  to  Capernaum,  and  another  who  has  to 
tAl  of  various  places  of  residence  now  at  Naz»' 
reth,  now  at  Capernaum,  and  now  at  Bethlehem, 
distributes  the  miracle-narratives  among  them. 
The  arrangement  and  selection  of  the  various 
narratives  differ  widely  in  the  several  texts. 
One  series  of  sections  is  only  found  in  one  or 
other  of  the  Latin  versions,  and  others  only  in 
the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  wptak  further  on.     Still  less  agree- 
ment will  be  found  between  the  varions  docu- 
ments as  to  single  features  of  the  narrative 
the  persons  named,  and  the  words  attributed  to 
them,  &c    A  great  part  of  the  mirades  assigned 
to  the  child  Jesus  is  borrowed  from  New  Testa- 
ment narratives^  or  formed  after  them,  and  S9 
likewise  many  sayings  attributed  to  Him  re 
mind  us  of  well-known  utterances  in  the  synop- 
tical gospels ;  ejf.  the  answer  given  by  Jesns  to 
His  master : — **^  Thou  knowest  not  the  nature  of 
A  and  wilt  thou  teach  others  B  ?    Thon  hypo- 
crite I  teach  me  first  what  A  is^  and  then  will 
we  believe  thee  in  respeet  to  B.^    As  to  the 
ctuld-deeds  of  Jesus  only  a  small  portion  of  tbfm 
are  miracles  of  healing,  the  greater  number  an 
strokes  of  magic  or  miraculous  inflictions  of 
cruel  punishment.     Jesus  makes  sparrows  out 
of  clay  and  lets  them  fly  away  alive,  brings  to 
life  a  dried  fish,  dyes  cloths,  stretches  out  a  bed- 
stead, passes  through  the  Jordan,  carries  water 
home  in  his  tunic ;  but  with  special  frequency 
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ffp  rerengeB  Himself  on  those  who  mock  or 
K»^t  Him,  smitinj^  them  with  blindneM  or 
iiriking  to  the  earth,  causing  them  to  wither 
•r  slaying  them  oatright.  The  boy  Jesus  is 
Almost  everywhere  a  terror  to  those  about  Him. 
He  is  eren  occasionally  banished  with  his 
parents  Crom  the  house  or  city,  or  rebuked  by 
Joseph  for  his  vranton  cruelty,  whereupon  Bx 
immediately  repairs  the  mischief  by  a  fresh 
tnirade. 

The  great  acceptance  of  the  book  in  yarious 
Gnocttc  circles  is  explained  by  its  original 
Dooetism,  all  traces  of  which  the  Catholic 
editors  or  revisers  of  the  present  text  were 
mna^le  to  eradicate.  The  numerous  miracles 
related  of  our  Lord  have  all  one  tendency — to 
asagn  to  the  child  Jesus  as  He  was  divine, 
omnipotence  and  omniacience,  and  reducing  all 
imman  development  to  mere  appearance.  The 
child  Jesus  knows  Himself  already  to  have 
been  Lord  before  all  time ;  whatsoever  He  com- 
nands  n  done;  whatever  He  says  is  intinite 
wisdom,  which  the  children  of  men  cannot 
comprehend ;  the  birth*tlme  and  duration  of  life 
of  evtery  one  are  known  to  Him ;  if  He  take  a 
book  in  hand  He  need  not  read  therein  in  order 
to  know  its  contents,  but  speaks  from  the 
Spirit ;  before  his  present  appearance  in  bodily 
form  on  earth  He  has  seen  Abraham  and  talked 
with  him.  His  words  and  works  have  nothing 
in  common  with  those  of  earth>bom  men ;  He  is 
of  other  race  and  kind  than  they;  having 
existed  before  the  Law  He  is  not  under  the 
Law ;  He  has  no  earthly  father,  and  when 
exalted  will  retain  no  further  remembrance  of 
any  human  oriein.  (Compare,  in  addition  to 
the  passages  coUected  by  Tischendorf  (Pro/«l^^. 
p.  xlviii,  sq.  2nd  ed.  p.  xlvii.  sq.)  from  the  Greek 
text,  more  specially  the  stories  about  Jesus  and 
His  teacher  in  both  the  Latin  versions,  Thom. 
Lat.  cc.  6, 13 ;  Pseudo-Matth.  cc  31,  35,  Cod.  D, 
c  4^  and  in  the  Syriac  version,  c.  6.)  In 
contradiction  to  all  tbb  it  was  maintained  by 
the  doctors  of  the  church  that,  during  the 
thirty  years  which  preceded  Hb  baptism  by  St. 
John,  our  Lord  manifested  His  human  nature 
only,  and  that  it  was  not  till  after  His  baptism 
that  He  exhibited  Hb  Godhead  by  the  evidence 
of  miracles.  They  denied  therefore  most  em- 
phatically that  Jmus  as  child  wrought  any 
miracles  at  all.  (Compare  the  passages  from 
**  Melito,"  Chrysostom,  Enthymins  Zigadenus  in 
Thilo,  ioc.  cit.  p.  Ixxxiv.  sqq.)  At  the  same  time 
it  appeared  quite  possible  to  enlbt  the  miracu- 
lous stories  of  the  childhood  on  the  Catholic 
aide.  So  other  Fathers,  like  Epiphanios  (Haer,  li. 
20X  were  of  a  diflerent  opinion  on  this  matter. 
The  child  Jesus,  they  maintained,  must  cer- 
tainly have  worked  some  miracles  in  order  to 
rebuke  the  Gnostic  error,  which  made  the  Christ 
to  descend  upon  Him  for  the  first  time  at  Hb 
bnptbm.  In  thb  way  is  explained  how,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  to  which  we  have 
referred,  these  fables  of  the  childhood  should 
nevertheless  find  approval  and  acceptance  among 
Catholic  readers.  The  Gnostic  book  of  St.  Thomas 
%aa  accordingly  dressed  up  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Catholic  people  by  careful  excision 
of  all  manifestly  heretical  passages,  and  various 
extracts  and  abridgements  were  also  put  in 
circulation,  in  which  the  attractive  miracle- 
legends   were  carefully   preserved.      Compared 
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with  the  original  compass  of  the  wcrk  which, 
according  to  the  stichometry  of  Nicephorus  (sea 
Credner,  Geschiohte  des  Kanons,  p.  122  sq.), 
contained  1300  stichoi,  the  exbting  remains 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Thomas  mnst  be  regarded 
as  mere  fragments. 

5.  T^ltf  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Childhood  {Ev<m* 
gdimm  Infaniuu  Afxtbicum)  is  a  Catholic  recension 
of  all  the  stories  of  the  childhood  fh)m  the  birth 
of  Jesus  till  His  twelfth  year.  It  is  a  special, 
favourite  with  the  Nestorians  of  Syria.  The 
Arabic  text  b  a  translation  from  the  Syriac,  and 
the  existing  MSS.  of  the  Syriac  text  have  not 
yet  been  edited.  The  book  was  first  published 
in  Arabic  and  Latin,  with  copious  notes  by 
Heinrich  Sike  (Utrecht,  1697).  Sike's  Latin 
version  was  reprinted  by  Fabricius  (Cod.  apocr, 
N.  r.  i.  pp.  168-211),  and  after  him  by  Jones 
and  Schmidt.  Thilo  (/.  c.  pp.  63-158)  repub- 
lished the  Arabic  and  Latin  texts  with  corrections 
by  Kodiger  and  Sike's  notes ;  Tischendorf  (/.  c. 
pp.  171-202,  2nd  ed.  pp.  181-209)  the  Latin  text 
only,  with  corrections  here  and  there  by  Fleischer. 
The  book  announces  itself  as  a  composition  derived 
from  older  sources  (cc  1,  25,  55)  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  part  (c.  1-25)  b  a 
recension  of  the  Evangelium  Infantiae  attributed 
to  the  high  priest  Joseph  Caiaphas  (I),  which  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Gnostic  work  made  use 
of  in  the  Proiewmgelivm^  and  which  bore  the 
name  of  Joseph  (not  Caiaphas,  of  course,  but  the 
husband  of  Mary).  The  original  work  appears 
to  have  been  nearly  related,  for  the  first  three  or 
four  chapters,  to  the  Protevangelium  of  St* 
James,  and  from  thence  to  chapter  twelve  to  the 
Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew.  It  contained  also 
the  miracles  attributed  to  the  child  Jesus  during 
the  residence  in  Egypt.  The  second  part  (cc. 
26-55)  b  derived  from  a  recension  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Thomas,  which  seems  to  have  differed  in 
various  particulars  from  the  other  texts  which 
we  possess,  and,  in  some  places,  to  have  ap- 
proached more  to  the  original  (Gnostic)  work. 
Some  of  thtte  narratives  are  given  here  (as  is 
the  case  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.)  in  a 
double  form  (oomp.  c  86  with  co.  46,  47,  and 
cc  41,  42  with  c  43}.  The  process  of  Catho- 
licixing  has,  on  the  other  hand,  introduced 
serious  modifications  of  form  and  in  the  con- 
nexion of  parts.  The  miraculous  narratives  are, 
according  to  resemblances  in  their  contents, 
arranged  in  pairs  ;  several  particulars  appear  to 
have  been  derived  from  oral  tradition  (comp. 
c  5X  and  the  compiler  seems  to  have  taken  a 
special  delight  in  references  to  transactions  and 
persons  mentioned  in  the  canonical  gospels. 
(Comp.  c  5,  the  vessel  of  spikenard  with  which 
Jesus  was  anointed  by  the  Mary  who  was  a 
sinner;  c  24,  the  two  thieves  crucified  with 
Jesus ;  c  29,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Clopas ;  c.  35, 
Judas  Iscariot ;  c.  42,  Simon  the  Canaanite.) 
Most  of  the  narratives  of  the  E^^yptian  miracles 
are  preserved  only  in  this  Arabic  Evangelium 
Infaniiae,  Some  are  also  found  in  the  Latin 
history  of  Mary  and  Jesus  in  the  Pseudo- 
Matthew  ;  some  others,  as  introductory  to  the 
Govpel  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Latin  texts ;  and 
others  again  in  the  Mahometan  tradition  (comp. 
Thilo,  /.  c.  p.  141  sqq).  llie  Arabic  gonpel 
bears  in  various  places  the  appearance  of  being 
an  abstract  of  a  more  copious  narrative  (e.g, 
cc.  30, 31,  and  Hofinann's  remarks,  /.  c.  pp.  195| 
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197).  la  contrast  with  those  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Thomas,  these  Egyptian  miracles  are  chiefly 
characterized  as  works  of  healing  wrought  by 
water  in  which  the  child  Jesus  had  been  washed, 
or  by  articles  of  His  clothing,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  they  were  not  originally  con- 
nected with  the  former,  but  derired  from  some 
independent  source.  This  must  also  hare  origi- 
nated in  Gnostic  circles,  though  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  Arabic  gospel  lays  special 
emphasis  on  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  (c  30). 
Its  date  of  composition  is  comparatively  late, 
but  probably  earlier  than  the  Mahometan  times. 
The  statement  (c  7)  that  2^rathu8tra  had  fore- 
told the  coming  of  the  Messiah  eeems  to  imply 
the  continued  maintenance  of  the  Persian  religion 
and  worship  (comp.  Schade,  /.  c.  p.  5).  The 
reckoning  of  dates  by  the  era  of  Alexander 
(c  2)  held  its  ground  among  the  Syrians  till  late 
in  the  middle  age,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  used 
here  in  determining  the  age  of  this  gospel. 

6.  The  Arabic  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter 
(JHistoria  Joeephi  fabri  lignarU)  published  in 
Arabic  and  Latin  by  George  Wallin  (Leipsic, 
1722),  and  with  RSdiger's  corrections  by  Thilo 
(/.  0.  p.  1-61) ;  in  Latin  by  Fabridus  {Cod.  paeu- 
depigr,  F.  T,  ii.  pp.  309-336)  and  Tischendorf 
(/.  c  p.  115-133,  2nd  od.  pp.  122-139).  The 
book  bears  the  character  of  a  festal  lection  for  St. 
Joseph's  day  (cf.  cc  26,  30  and  Thilo,  p.  xx  sq.) 
and  is  a  recast  made  from  older  sources.  It 
narrates  the  history  of  Joseph,  who  appears  at 
once  as  a  priest  and  a  descendant  firom  David, 
till  his  death,  which  b  said  to  hare  taken  place 
in  his  111th  year.  The  narrative  is  placed  in 
our  Lord's  mouth,  who  is  represented  as  having 
imparted  it  to  His  disciples  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  At  the  opening  and  conclusion  of  the 
whole  work  the  disdpfes  appear  as  narrators. 
The  section  which  treats  of  Joseph's  betrothal 
with  Mary,  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  child  by  Herod  (cc  3-8)  is  nearly 
related  to  the  ProtewmgeHum^  but  appears  not 
to  have  been  derived  from  it.  That  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas  was  also  used  is  evident  from  c  17 
where  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  narrative  in 
Exf,  Thomaey  4,  5  (cf.  16).  The  histories  of 
Joseph  are  also  preserved  in  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage, and  in  both  dialects,  Sahidic  and  Mem- 
phitic  The  extracts  and  fragments  oommnni* 
cated  by  Zoega  and  Dulaurier  from  the  yet 
unprinted  MI&.  (ap.  Thilo,  p.  xxii.  sq.  Tischen- 
dorTs  notes  under  the  text)  prove  that  the 
Arabic  text  was  a  recension  of  the  Coptic.  The 
latter  exhibits  traces  of  a  Gnostic  origin.  The  use 
made  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  here  still  more 
evident:  Joseph  remembers  with  sorrow  that 
he  had  once  pulled  the  child  Jesus  by  the  ear ; 
the  Arabic  history  holding  this  for  unseemly 
softens  it  down  into  a  seizing  of  hb  hand. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  description  in  the 
Coptic  text  of  the  departure  of  Joseph's 
soul,  of  which  the  Arabic  gives  only  a  meagre 
abstract  (cc  21-23).  The  Coptic  here  describes 
the  approach  of  death,  Orcus,  and  the  devil,  with 
innumerable  aeons,  to  take  possession  of  the 
departing  soul,  the  driving  away  of  these  fear- 
ful beings  by  Jesus,  the  descent  at  His  inter- 
cession of  Michael  and  Gabriel  with  the  choir  of 
archangels,  who  receive  the  parting  soul  and 
conduct  it  safely  through  the  seven  aeons  of 
darkness.      Thb    narrative    appears    to    have 
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formed  the  living  nucleus  of  the  original  fictio« 
Its  Gnostic  character  cannot  he  dovb^ed. 
Whether  the  narratives  in  the  first  chapters  of 
our  Arabic  text,  which  conduct  the  lustory  of 
Joseph  down  to  hb  dying  hour,  existed  in  the 
original  work,  can  only  be  determined  after  m 
complete  publication  of  the  Coptic  ouuinscripta. 
According  to  Zoega's  extracts,  the  Coptic  text 
appears  to  begin  at  the  fonrteoith  chapt^,  and 
exactly  at  thb  point  the  Arabic  exhibits  distiTtrt 
traces  of  the  manipulation  of  an  older  docmnent. 
Although  in  pre<^ding  and  following  pasaages, 
Jesus  b  Himself  introduced  as  the  spedcer,  we 
read  here  suddenly :  ^  et  ita  certe  res  J«sephi 
justi  dbponere  Christo  placuit,"  and  then 
follows  the  short  chronological  note  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  lives  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
found  also  in  Zoega's  first  fragment,  which  par- 
tially repeats  what  has  already  been  related  in 
c  2  sqq.  The  present  text  can  hardly  be  older 
than  the  6th  century  (cf.  Thilo,  p.  xx  sqq.) ;  the 
original  work  goes  possibly  as  far  back  m  the 
3rd  century. 

A  quite  peculiar  position  b  assumed  hj 
7.  The    Departure    of   Mary    (xoifi'^ns   ris 
Mop/os,  Transitus  Mariae)  a  work  attributed  to 
the  apostle  St.  John  and  handed  down  in  various 
forms — Greek,   Latin,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopk 
and  Sahidic    The  Greek  text  was  first  published 
by    Tischendorf  {Apooalypeee   apocryphae^  pp. 
9&-112)    from    several    manuscripts.     Of   the 
same  work  exbt  still  in  MS.  two  Uter  recendoas 
in    Greek :     one    entitled    'Eyicdifuow    cis    tV 
Kol/Afiaip     T^f     mumyias     Ocordjcsv,     by     the 
patriarch  Modestus  of  Jerusalem  (beginnipg  of 
7th  century ;  comp.  Photius  Biblioth,  rod.  375); 
the  other  the  A6yos  c/t  riir  icolfni^ar  rigs  vnp- 
ar)^€a  8c0wo(n7t  of  archbishop  John  of  llicata- 
lonica  (end  of  7th  century,  comp.  Tischendorf^ 
/.  c.  p.  xxxviii.  sq.).     Thb  work   of  the  later 
John  bears,  like  the  former,  in  several  MSS.  the 
name  of  the  apostle,  but  b  rightly  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  monk  Epiphanius  of  Jemsaleniy 
who    lived    in     the    12th    centnry    (Epiphan. 
Monach.   ed.   Dressel,  p.   14).    The  narratives 
contained  in  the  Greek  Apocrypkian  and  dressed 
up  in  various  ways  form  the  groundwork  of  Um 
festive  homilies  of  St.  John  Damascene,  Gcnnaaas 
Constantinopolitanus,    Andreas    Cretoisia,   and 
others  (Thilo,  ProUgg.  ad  Acta  Tkomat,  p.  xxiii). 
Latin  texts  were  known  as  early  as  the  Sth 
century.      Pope  Gelasius  in   hb   Decretmn  de 
libris  recipiendis,  reckons  the  ^Miber  qai  appel- 
latur  Transitua  Mariae  apocryphns  "  among  those 
which  are  rejected  by  the  church.     One  of  the 
Latin  recensions  which  still  exist  bears  on  its 
front  the  name  of  bbhop  Melito  of  Sardts,  the 
same  who  is  also  named  as  the  alleged  author  of 
the  apocryphal   Acta  Johannis.      The   pre&ce, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  letter  addr^sed  by 
Melito  to  the  church  of  Laodicea,  defines  the 
object  of  the  work  to  be  to  counteract  by  ta 
orthodox   narrative  derived  by  oral    tradition 
from  the  apostle  St.  John  the  influence  of  sn 
heretical   book   bearing  the  same  title^  whose 
author  Leucius  claims  also  to  be  a  disciple  of 
the   apostles.     The  text  was  published  in  the 
BiNioiheca  Patrum  Maxima  Lugdwtenaie  (ii  3, 
pp.    212-216)  and    elsewhere,   and   finally  by 
Tischendorf  from  a  Venetian  MS.  (J,  c  pp.  124^ 
136,  Transitus  Mariae  B)  which  however  docs 
not  contain   the  epistle  of  the  Pseudo-Melito 
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Another  Latin  recension  \?idely  differing  from 
t^U    was    publuhed    also    by  Tuchendorf   (as 
TmnsUus  Mariae  A,  pp.  11^123)  from   three 
3iISS.     The  same  object  as  that  aimed  at  in  the 
work  of  Pieado-Melito  U  thfit  also  of  the  Sermo 
de  Assuff^ione  B.  V.  M.  ad  Paukxm  et  Eusto- 
ckiumj  attributed  to  St.  Jerome  (Hieron.   0pp. 
ed.  Hartianay  t.  pp.  82-99).  In   Syriac  professor 
Wright  has  published  three  different  recensions 
n*    the     Trcmsitua    Mariae.      The    oldest    and 
simplest    text  (Syr.  A)   is   preserved   only    in 
fragments  (Wright's  C&ntributions  to  the  Apocn/' 
phai  Literature  of  the  Sew  Testament^  London, 
1863,  pp.  18-24  of  the  English  translation).     A 
mach     more    copioas    narratiye    in    six    books 
(Syr.   B)  published   by  professor  Wright   from 
two  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum  (Jowmal  of 
Sxfvd  IMerature^  1865,  January  and  April)  hss 
for    ita     principal    object    to    recommend    the 
sbserrance  of  the  three  oriental  festiyals  of  the 
Virgin  and  contains  numerous  additions  (espe- 
ciallr    bk.    I.   and  IV.-VI.).      A    fragment   of 
the  second   book   of   this   work  was  published 
by     Cureton     in     his    Ancient    Syriac    Docu- 
ments   (p.    110    of   the    English     translation), 
fielated  to  this  second  recension,  but  also  older 
aad  more  original  is  the  text  (Syr.  C)  of  the 
firagmenta  also  published  by  professor  Wright  in 
his   CorUrSnUions  (pp.  24-41).     To  these  three 
recensions  most  finally  be  added  the  also  frag- 
mentary   GhaeqtUee  of  Mary  (Wright,   Contrilnt- 
tionM,   pp.    42-51).     The  Arabic  text  published 
by  Maximilian  Enger  {Joannis  apoatoli  de  Tran- 
edu  B^atae  Mariae  Virgims  liber ^  1854)  is  nearly 
related    to   Syr.  B  and  C.     A  Sahidic  version 
moreover    exists  of   a  text  which   appears   to 
differ  widely  from  that  of  the  other  recensions. 
Of  this  2^oega  has  given  some  particulars  in  the 
CstaL    Codd.   Copt.  Borgianorum^  p.  223,  num. 
cxjt.  (comp.  Tischendorf,  /.  c.  p.  xxxvii.).     There 
exists  finally  in  Ethiopic  a  Visio  Mariae  Virginia 
(Dillmann,  Catal.  p.  22)  which  is  nearly  related 
to  the  njcth  book  of  the  second  Syriac  recension. 
This    vision    narrates    how   Mary,   under    the 
paadxikce  of  her  divine  son,  visits  the  habitations 
^the  bleased  and  of  the  lost.    The  same  subject 
is  also  deAlt  with  in  several  Greek  MSS.  of  an 
Apooalypsia  Mariae  (Tischendorf,  /.  c.  p.  xxvii.  sq.). 
7^  original  text  of  the  Transittia  Mariae,  which 
seems  to   have  been  preserved  (approximately) 
ia  the  Greek  text  and  those  of  the  two  Syriac 
reeennona  B  and  C,  treated  of  the  last  events  in 
the  life    of  Mary — her  last  visit  to  the   Holy 
i^michre,   the   Jewish   plots  against   her,  her 
prayers     to    be    taken    away  from   earth,   her 
rvtnm    to     Bethlehem,   the   miraculous   assem- 
blage    of    the   apostles    in    her   chamber,   her 
transport     to    Jerusalem     and    fresh    miracles 
tgfat      thcr*^     the     appearance     of    Christ 
dying    bed,    her    death     and    burial. 
goal,    according    to    the   promise   of    her 
a,  is  received  up  into  Heaven  while  her 
h^ff  if    taken  to  Paradise.      The    miraculous 
*"   '*       of  the  Virgin's  body  is  found  only 
the  assumption  into  heaven  is 
ift  the  Latin  copies.     A  comparison 
teits  proves  that  the  original 
traa  f^  *"!  now  enlarged 

mi§tiiiA.  sr  of  foreign 

■nv   s  Especially 

y^tii^^  Book  of  the 

ft  stance,  of  a 


strife  taking  place  among  the  ai>ostles  (when 
assembled  in  Mary's  presence)  concerning  the 
true  gospel  and  of  its  being  decided  by  Christ 
Himself  in  favour  of  St.  Paul.  It  relates  also 
how  after  the  transport  of  Mary  into  Paradise, 
not  she  but  the  apostles  visited  the  lower  world. 

The  Kofftijcris  Map/ar  in  all  the  various  forms 
in  which  we  now  possess  it,  is,  as  the  spurious 
epistle  of  Melito  betrays,  a  Catholicizing  recast 
of  an  heretical  work.  Whether  the  alleged  dis- 
ciple of  the  apostles,  Leucius  Charinus,  did,  as 
"  Melito  "  reports,  compose  the  original  work  in 
his  own  name,  or  whether  from  the  first  it  was 
entitled  after  the  apostle  St.  John,  can  no  longer 
be  ascertained,  but  the  latter  supposition  is  the 
more  probable.  This  heretical  Apocryphwn  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Pseudo- 
Jerome,  and  in  the  Decretum  Gelasianum.  Various 
traces  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  it  probably 
proceeded  from  the  same  Gnostic  circles  as  the 
gospels  of  the  infancy  hnd  the  Gnostic  Acta 
apostolorum ;  in  some,  even  of  our  present  texts, 
we  find  references  to  the  Protevangelium  Jaccbi, 
the  Acta  Matthaei,  the  Acta  Thomae,  &c.  The 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  have  been  care- 
fully eliminated  from  the  texts  before  us,  but 
various  narratives,  such  as  the  aerial  journey  of 
the  apostles,  the  miraculous  fire  issuing  from  the 
deathbed  of  Mary  in  Jerusalem,  &c.,  are  in 
taste  and  conception  decidedly  Gnostic.  The 
original  work  can  hardly  be  older  than  the  close 
of  the  3rd  century,  and  must  probably  be 
assigned  to  the  4th.  The  Catholic  recast  plainly 
belongs  to  a  time  when  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  is  already  fiourishing,  i.e.  at  the  earliest 
the  close  of  the  4th,  and  most  probably  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century.  The  various  re- 
censions of  this  Catholic  recast  were  produced 
in  the  course  of  the  5th  century — some  of  them 
somewhat  later.  The  strongly  interpolated 
Syriac  recension  B  has  come  down  to  us  in  a 
MS.  of  the  6th  century.  The  Latin  recension, 
in  like  manner,  which  circulated  under  the  name 
of  the  Pseudo-Melito,  was  made  use  of  in  the 
second  half  of  the  6th  century  by  Gregory  of 
Tours. 

A  second  main  group  of  apocryphal  writings  is 
constituted  by  a  variety  of  spurious  narratives 
of  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
These  are  one  and  all  of  Catholic  origin,  and 
written  with  an  apologetic  intention.  Their 
composition  for  the  most  part  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Roman  custom  to  draw 
up  official  reports  of  important  trials  and  execu- 
tions, the  so  called  Acta  praeaidialia.  The  con- 
jecture was  a  natural  one  that  such  acts  must 
ha\re  been  drawn  up  by  Pontius  Pilate  himself, 
or  under  his  authority,  in  reference  to  the  trial 
and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  So,  already  Justin 
Martyr  ventures  to  appeal  to  the  acts  that 
appeared  under  Pontius  Pilate  (ri.  M  Tlorriov 
TliKdrov  y*y6fif¥a  Sucrd),  and  supposed  to 
have  been  deposited  by  him  in  the  imperial 
archives  at  Rome  (Apol.  i.  35,  48,  cf.  38)  as 
documents  from  which  the  emperors  might  in- 
form themselves  concerning  Christ,  and  alleg<>s 
various  circumstances  in  the  life  and  passion  of 
our  Lord,  as  recorded  in  the  said  Acta.  As  our 
own  canonical  gospels,  especially  those  of  St. 
Luke  and  St.  John,  record  that  Pontius  Pilate 
was  himself  convinced  of  our  Lord's  innocence, 
and  endeavoured  to  save  Him,  an  opinion  lurosf 
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nrj  esrly,  u  we  find  from  TertQllisn  (,Ap<iL  31), 
thkt  tOB  procoralflt  himself  becima  *  convert 
to  Chri'tinnitf.  It  wu  comeqaeatl;  uiumed 
tbAt  hii  report  to  the  emperor  mnet  have  coD' 
tained  ■  witDeei,  not  only  to  the  innoceace  of 
Jeiui,  hnt  to  Hie  dlviae  miuisD  ilso.  Hie 
minclei,  Bad  reiarractioa.  Ftoih  lacb  conjectnree 
t«  the  actael  campoutioD  of  auch  documenti 
bf  Uhriitlsa  sathon  wu  ■  mer*  etep.  Tfae 
aldMt  of  thcM  wfaicb  hu  come  dowo  to  m 
appun  to  be  the  EpittU  of  Pon'ha  POait 
to  Vu  empirvr  CtaadiiOt  incorporated  in  the 
■pocijphal  Aiit  of  3t.  Petm-  tad  St.  Paul  (Greek 
text  in  Ti>cbendorf,  Acta  apait.  apocr.  p.  tS,  iq.), 
and  alio  found  in  a  Latin  Teniua  both  In  Poeudo- 
•  HarcelliM  {i-e.  the  Utin  vereloa  of  the  lo-ealled 
Acta  Maroelli),  and  the  iparioDa  iraxtpa- 
Aalwriiat  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  of  Fieuilo- 
Hegeiippui  dt  Kccidio  Hiirotol.,  m  well  u  in  the 
■o-oilled  £can^iiini  ifioxfemi  (of  which  w«  (hall 
harg  to  apeak  hereafter),  to  which  it  ia  appended 
in  acTeral  Latin  USA.  (iMt  reprint  in  TlachendorT, 
Evangclii  apotr,  p  39*J,  iq<i.  2nded.  p.  il3,  nit).) 
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it  eiplained  by  reference  to  the  pribunlEbi 
Acts  0/  Peter,  which  formed  the  baaia  of  the  later 
Actt  of  Peter  nnJ  Paid,  and  repreaanted  the 
prince  of  the  apoatlea  a>  haiing  csme  t«  Rome 
under  the  emperor  Clandiiu  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  oppMing  the  machinatioat  of  Simon  Hagoj. 
The  epietle  can,  however,  hardly  have  been  pre- 
MrTM  in  iti  original  form,  and  in  tb*  oldett 
Uit  from  which  the  AcU  of  Peter  drew,  WH 
probably  addrtued  to  tfae  emperor  Tiberiiu. 

Of  much  more  recent  origin  ia  the  'Amfwpi 
DiJulrgv  which  haa  coma  down  to  n>  in  two 
redactiona  (both  reprinted  in  Tiechendort^  Etaitgg. 
(i|Mcr.p.ll3eqq.,2nd  ed.p.433*qq.).  Thiiwork 
pretappoaaa  the  eiiatenca  of  the  (infa  Piiati,  of 
which  we  ihell  have  to  iptak  preiently,  and 
cannot  have  been  eompoiad  bofore  the  eecood 
half  of  tha  5th  century.  In  tb*  HSS.  which  we 
poeaeia,  it  forma  one  whole  with  the  nfitovtt 
niAwrau,  which  containa  the  oldeat  form  of  tha 
Pilate-legend.  It  relnte*  how  niata  waa  by  the 
emperor  aummoned  to  Rome  to  aniwer  for  the 
]Art  which  he  had  taken  in  the  craclfiiion  of 
onr  l^rd,  how  ha  waa  thereapou  tried  and  be- 
headed, but  at  tbe  vme  time  van  received  by 
Chrlat  Himialf  among  tha  bleeKd  for  the  lak* 
af  hie  penitent  and  faithful  ronfaHion  (op. 
Tiacbendorf,  i.  c.  p.  12S  sqq.  Sod  ed.  p.  449  eqi).). 
A  foTgary  of  later  origin  ii  the  I«Iin  EpieMa 
Piloii  od  Ttberiam  (Tiacbendorf  t.  c  p.  411  ti). 
3nd  ed.  p.  433  iq.). 

The  moat  important  and  mo>t  widely  diuemt- 
nated  writing  of  thii  clan — tbe  Oeita  or  Jcta 
Pitati~-\»  batter  known  ander  a  title  which  it 
probnbly  firat  obtained  in  the  conne  of  the  middle 
age,  that  of  the  Gotpd  of  Sicodtmia.  It*  cor- 
rect dnignation  ia  "twafariniarii  tov  Kv^ti  iuiiir 
'iTtaau  Xfurroi  wpnx^imn  M  Hsrrlaii  TliKi,Tov. 
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(2nded.)  to  the  Greek  tait.   The  work  ii  divided 

into  two  parte,  of  which  the  former  narratea,  with 
apologetic  pnrpoee,  and  on  the  baaia  of  our  four 
canonical  goapela,  but  with  numeroua  apocrjpbiil 
addition),  the  hiitorv  of  our  Lord'i  trial,  an- 
demnatlon,  and  cruci^ilon,  while  the  latter  aeeka 
to  eiUblieh  the  troth  of  Uii  mnrrectioa  by  tha 
t«Btimnny  of  varioni  cya-witntB«i.  In  TiecheB- 
dorf'a  opinion,  wherein  be  haa  bean  followed  1^ 
Rudolf  Hofmann  and  othara,  thaae  Act*  of  PilaU 
muat  bare  been  already  known  toJiutin  Mar- 
tyr, Tertnllian,  and  EuMbina.  Furtbo'  iaqiuiy, 
however,  leada  to  quite  a  different  reaalt.  Kvem 
on  the  aaiumption  that  Juttin  Uartyr  did  wAa 
Dte  of  a  apnriouf  diKument  thai  annoancad  itialf 
Ba  the  otRda]  report  of  onr  Lord^a  trial,  drawn  np 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  Pilata,  it  certaiahr 
cannot  have  been  identical  with  out  AcU  /  PilaU, 
aihce  the  pHTticnlara  which  Juttin  ia  aappoeedt* 

in  our  Avo;ir4fura.  Neither  do  TertulUaa'a 
itatamenta  (Apol.  21,  of.  S)  bi  to  tha  oontcnU 
of  the  report  made  by  Pilate  to  lb*  anperar 
Tlberiu*    contain    anything     which    ipcciallj 


nay  b*  a  recait  o 
older  worli  which  Juitin  and  Tertnllian  madt 
nia  of;  ii  improbablt.  yor  it  i*  Incredible  tltat 
the  aUtemeuta  found  in  Jui;in  and  TertaUiaa, 
had  they  really  baen  derind  inm  the  viginmi 
groundwork  of  oar  preaent  Acta,  cowU  hara 
afterwanla  been  eo  completely  elimiHtcd  frwaa 
them  {  and  fully  irrecondlabla  with  tb*  charactet 
and  compoaition  of  the  work  before  wa  i*  tht 
further  view  nMintained  by  both  tritica  that  all 
particolan  derived  from  the  Goapel  of  SC  Jokn 
which  it  BOW  oontaini  an  iniertioni  of  a  mora 
recent  interpolator,  ruatly.both  JoatioHaTtyr 
and  Tertallian  imply  tbe  e>i>te»oe  of  a  docw- 
ment  drawn  np  in  the  fonn  of  official  Ada 
profidialia ;  thia  li  not  applicabla  to  onr  Acta 
itf  PUaie,  wbicti  tbenualvea  iodicita  NieadeianB 
aa  their  anlhor-  Suppoaing,  then,  theac  &tlken 
realty  had  the  document  tiey  lefer  to  ii 


the  already  mentinned  Epiatola  Piiati  ad 
udium,  though,  doubtleaa,  with  a  eamCt 
addraai  indicating  it  aa  a  npcet  made  to  tfaa 
empentr  Tiberiua.  We  know  far  certain  that  ia 
TertuUian'a  time  (and  it  ia  poasiUe  that  alas  ia 
Juatin  Hartyr'a)  a  document  of  thie  kind  vma 
really  in  circniatina  among  the  ChiktUna.  Tb* 
chnrch-hiitorian  (Luaebiui),  moreortr  (if.  B.  iL 
S),  and  a  lennon  attrttntad  to  Simoo  Cepbaa  at 
preached  in  the  dty  oT  BonM  (rqi.  CorMaa, 
AiKaent  Si/riao  Oocuntaitt,  p.  35  *qq.  oT  the 
l^gliah  tranalatiou)  tncntioo  indeed  an  olBciBl 
report  aa  made  by  Pilate  to  TiberiaK,  but  aihibit 
■0  acquaintance  with  our  Acta.  £ufhia*  aecma 
rather  to  have  derivad  hii  nfomiBtloa  fraaa  Tar- 
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therefore,  compoted  between  the  years  A.D.  307 
and  A.P.  313,  and  probably  after  the  Toleration 
Act    of  Galerios  (A.D.  311)  which  Maximioua 
had  refused  to  accept.    The  fintt  trace  of  any 
reference  to  onr  present  Acts  will  be  found  in 
the  Panaritm  of  Epiphanios  (a.d.  376)  who  states 
that  the  Qaartodecimans  appealed  to  a  sttitement 
in  the  Ads  of  PUaie  for  the  correctness  of  their 
determination  of  the  day  of  the  passion.    The 
•tat«ment  is  actually  foond  in  our  present  Acts. 
As  to  the  composition  of  this  work  the  first 
Greek  recension  (Or.  A.)  comprises  in  onr  pre- 
•ent  MSSw  sixteen  chapters,  of  which  cc  1-11 
treat  of  the  passion,  cc  12-16  of  the  resurrec- 
tion   of  Jesus.     The  book   has  two  different 
mtroductions.    The  first  designates  Aeneas,  a 
cootemporary  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  XL  and 
of  Valentinian  in.,  as  translator  of  the  following 
treatiae  from  the  Hebrew.    The  second  begins 
with  6xing  the  date  of  onr  Lord's  death,    and 
adds  the  statement  that  Nicodemus  had  written 
an  aoeonnt  in  the  Hebrew  language  of  the  eyents 
which  followed  the  crucifixion  and  passion  of 
our  Lord.    The  second  Greek  recension  (Gr.  B), 
— under  the  title  of  Ai^Tifo-if  fttfH  rov  wdBovs 
rmw  Kvptiv  iifutp  'Iifirov  XpurroB  mat  r^t  hylas 
minow  ipmrriatmt — ^treats  of  the  same  subject; 
bat  adds  eleren  more  chapters  (cc  17-27)  at 
the  end.    These  chapters  contain  an  account  of 
tkor    Lord's  descent  into  hell,    which  is  only 
oatwaurdly  appended  to  the  AcU  of  PthUj  and 
annoonces  itself  as  the  production  of  two  sons  of 
Simeon  who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  at 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.     The  title  of  this 
recension  names  ^  the  Jew  Aeneas  "  as  its  author 
(not   translator)^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
aasi  I  ta    that  it  was  translated  by  ^  the  Roman 
rmwdpx^  **  Nicodemus  from  Hebrew  into  Latin. 
The     first    mentioned    text    (Gr.    A)     is    un- 
donbtedly  the  original  one ;  and  its  date  (that 
at  Icaatt  of   the  present  redaction)  is  exactly 
fixed  by  the  firrt  Prologue  as  a.d.  425.      He 
there    mentioned  Aeneas  who  designates  him- 
aelf  wporUrmp  iath  iwdpx^^t  could  not  indeed 
ka're    translated   the   book  from  the   Hebrew, 
aa  it    certainly  was  originally  written  neither 
in  Hebrew  nor   in  Latin,  but  in  Greek;  but 
he    probably  found  it  stated  that   Nicodemus 
had   written  such  a  book  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
f^niige*     A  comparison  of  the  two  Latin  recen- 
sions of  which  the  one  follows  the  text  o{  Gr.  A 
aa  ^ar  as  c  16,  the  other  to  c  11,  leads  to  the 
result    that  the  Appendix,  cc  17-27,  was  not 
first  added  in  Gr.  B,  but  is  part  of  the  work  of 
Amras  himself.     It  is  indeed  wanting  in  our 
existing  MSS.  of  Gr.  A,  but  so  also  in  most  of 
thesn  ia  the  Prologue  of  Aeneas.    This  Appendix, 
which    is  printed  by  Tischendorf  as  a  separate 
tractate,  under  the  title  of  Descetuua  Christi  ad 
Imfenmy  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  not  only 
in  the  second  Greek  recension  (Gr.  B.)  but  also 
in    two    independent    Latin    yersions— one    of 
which  QkAt,  A)  presents  a  text  nearly  related  to 
that  of  Gr.  B,  while  the  other  (Lat.  B)  differs 
^ridaty  from  it  in  the  order  of  the  narrative, 
of  representation,  and  phraseology,  and 
aeriral  peculiarities  which  recur  in  cc 
«f  Or.  A  (compare  for  instance  c  17,  6, 
stse  of  the  Mount  Malech— 14, 1 ;  15,  1 ; 
y^  %     wherfss  Gr.  B  and  Lat.  A  speak  every- 
jtnw  «rthe  Mount  of  Olires). 

V  text  of  the  AcU  of  Pilate 
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did  not  yet  contain  the  Appendix,  but  the 
seoond  Introduction  is  to  be  assigned  to  it.  It 
begins  with  the  words : — *Zif  tru  vcyrcKaiBcadh-y 
or  6ieT»iuui9ic^^  r^t  ^Tf/toWat  Ti/Sep/bv  Kaf- 
ffapos  fiatrikitts  'PoffiaUty  koI  *Hp^t9ov  fioffOUms 
r^f  roAiAofof  iw  ^vycoiraiScirdrw  Irei  r^t  hpxhs 
abroO  r$  xph  iierit  KoAaySwK  Arf>iXA/c»y,  l^rts 
4(rr\¥  clirat  v4ii'wr'q  Maprtovj  hf  iwaTtlq,  'Po^ou 
«ca2  'Pov/3tAAfi»yof,  4p  t^  rrrdfn^  Irei  r^s  Sioico- 
inoarris  9tvT4pets  6\vfMndios  4wl  4ipxi*p4a»s  rmv 
*lovial»p  *lc»<r^ov  row  KaXd^a.  In  the  chrono- 
logical notices  here  giren,  two  different  reckon* 
ings  appear  to  haye  been  followed.  The  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberiua  and  (if  the  reading  be  correct) 
the  consulate  of  the  two  Gemini  carry  us  back 
to  the  olden  chronology  which  made  a.d.  29  the 
year  of  the  Crucifixbn,  while  the  other  dates 
imply  a  reckoning  which  came  not  into  rogue 
till  after  Eusebius,  and  assigned  our  Lord's 
death  to  the  year  a.Du  32.  But  we  must  pro- 
bably read  the  eighteenth  (instead  of  the  fif- 
teenth) year  of  TibBrius,  and  as  to  the  consulate 
of  the  two  Gemini,  this  was  rery  yariously  dated 
by  later  authors  (compare  Epiphanius,  Haer, 
IL  23 ;  dftm.  PaaMky  pp.  3^9,  391,  ed.  Bonn ; 
Ada  Banimaeiy  ap.  Cureton,  Ancieni  Syriac 
Documentty  p.  72  of  the  English  translation). 
The  Gentile  Ada  of  Pilate,  on  the  other  hand, 
know  nothing  as  yet  of  the  Ensebian  chronology. 
Thb  suffices  to  proye  that  our  Christian  Acts 
must,  eyen  as  to  their  oldest  text,  be  more 
recent  than  the  Gentile  ones,  and  that  the  latter 
could  not  have  been  written,  as  Tischendorf 
assumes,  in  order  to  supersede  the  former,  but 
that  the  opposite  assumption  b  the  only  one 
possible.  The  original  text  of  our  Acts  must 
therefore  haye,  in  any  case,  appeared  after  the 
publication  of  Eusebius's  Church  History  (a.d. 
326)  and  perhaps  some  decenniums  later  still,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian  (a.d.  361-363). 
With  this  agree  a  whole  series  of  linguistic  and 
other  peculiarities  which  all  indicate  a  time 
subsequent  to  that  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
(Compare  Lipsins,  Die  Pilatusaden,  Kiel,  1871.) 

The  second  part  of  the  Ads  of  PikOe,  the 
Descensus  Christi  ad  Inferos,,  added  since  the 
year  A.D.  425,  must  haye  been  originally  an 
independent  work,  and  was  probably  of  Gnostic 
origin.  According  to  the  text  of  Lat.  B,  the 
two  resuscitated  mortals  who  relate  the  deeds  of 
Christ  in  the  lower  world  bear  the  names  of 
Leucius  and  Karinus.  Behind  these  names  lies 
hidden  that  of  Leucius  Chartnns,  the  well- 
known  author  of  numerous  Gnostic  apocryphal 
writings.  There  are  moreoyer  seyeral  traces  in 
the  work  itself  of  a  Gnostic  origin,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  referred  as  far  back  as  to  the  former 
half  of  the  3rd  centory ;  whereas  the  present 
text  cannot  certainly  be  older  than  the  latter 
half  of  the  4th. 

Among  apocryphal  gospels  now  lost  or  exit- 
ing only  in  fragments,  must  be  first  oonsMered 
those  which  once  possessec  more  or  less  authority 
eyen  in  Catholic  circles  These  are  four  in 
number,  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,,  the  Gospel 
of  Peter,  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptiuis,  and  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian. 

(1.)  7^  Qospd  of  Ms  Mbrews  (Ebarry4\tow 
Kolf  *Efipalovs,  ue.  the  Go^>e]  used  by  the 
Hebrews  or  Jewbh  Christnns  of  Palestine  and 
Syria,  to  whom  the  Aramaic  was  their  mother^ 
tongue)   was  reckoned  by  many,  according  la 
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Eusebiua  {H,  E.  iii.  25)  among  the  HomologCl- 
niena  of  the  New  Testament,  but  was  placed 
among  the  Antilegomena,  by  Eusebius  himself 
and  in  the  stichometry  of  Nicephorus.  It  owes 
the  high  honour  in  which  it  was  once  held  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  almost  universally  regarded 
in  the  first  centuries  as  the  Hebrew  original  of 
our  canonical  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (Hieronym. 
in  Maiih,  xii.  13 ;  cmtra  Pelagian,  iii.  1,  cf. 
CataL  vir,  illustr,  3).  This  opinion  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  Jewish  Christians  or  Ebionites, 
among  whom  the  gospel  commonly  went  by  the 
title  of  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew^  to  Catholic 
Christians,  and  was  by  these  last  in  consequence 
interchangeably  designated  by  both  names. 
(Irenaeus,  Haer.  i.  26,  2;  iii.  11,  7;  Epiphanius, 
Haer.  xxyiii.  5 ;  xxx.  3,  13,  14 ;  Philaster,  Haer. 
36 ;  Theodoret,  Haer.  Fab,  li.  1 ;  comp.  Eusebius, 
H.  E.  iii.  25,  27  ;  Epiphan.  Haer.  xxix.  9 ;  xxx. 
6,  etc)  Papias  is  an  early  witness  for  St. 
Matthew  having  written  in  Hebrew  {ap.  Euseb. 
iii.  39)  and  the  same  tradition  is  repeated  by 
IreuaeuB  {Haer.  iii.  1,  1) ;  Pantaenns  (ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.'  V.  10) ;  Origen  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E. 
vi.  25) ;  Eusebius  (H.E.  iii.  24,  and  elsewhere) ; 
Jerome  (in  Matih.  Praefat.  et  passim)  \  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (Catech.  xiv.).  The  existence  of  this 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  distinct  work,  differ- 
ing from  our  canonical  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is 
first  put  on  record  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
Strom,  ii.  9 ;  p.  453  Potter)  and  by  Origen  who 
makes  several  citations  from  it  (in  Joann. 
torn.  ii.  6 ;  in  Jerem.  xv.  4 ;  in  Matth.  tom. 
XV.  14).  Hegesippus  is  also  reported  to  have 
borrowed  some  things  from  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  22).  According 
to  Origen  (Ham,  i.  in  Luc.)  and  Jerome 
(in  Matth.  praef. ;  c.  Pelag.  iii.  1)  it  also  bore 
among  the  Ebionites  the  title  of  Gospel  according 
to  the  Apostles.  Jerome  translated  \t  into  Greek 
and  Latin  from  a  copy  found  at  Beroea  (Vir. 
iliusir.  2,  3  ;  atf  Mich.  vU.  2  ;  in  Matih.  xii.  13  ; 
contra  Pelagian,  iii.  1).  The  distinction  which 
Hilgenfeld  has  proposed  to  make  between  a 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  and  a  Greek 
Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  (vid.  A^ovum  Testamentwn 
extra  Canonem,  fasc.  iv.)  is  inexact.  Apart  from 
its  being  an  error  to  regard  only  th^  Essaean 
Jewish  Christians  as  Ebionites,  and  to  designate 
all  the  rest  as  Nazarenes,  it  is  evident  that 
Jerome  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  any  such  Greek 
Gospel,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  makes  the 
remark  that  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  text  which 
he  translated  was  in  use  both  among  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionites  (in  Matth.  xii.  13).  And  yet  of 
this  text  Greek  versions  must  have  existed  at 
a  very  early  date;  for  not  Epiphanius  only 
but  Eusebius  also  makes  all  his  quotations  from 
such  a  version.  It  is  moreover  highly  probable 
that  Jewish  Christians  themselves,  if  not 
resident  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  read  the  gospel 
in  Greek. 

With  regard  to  the  form  and  structure  of 
this  Gospel  of  the  Hbrevcs  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  any  judgment  by  means  of  the 
scattereii  fragments  which  alone  have  been  pre- 
served. One  tiling  is  certain,  that  at  various 
times  and  in  different  circles  it  took  very  differ- 
ent 8}ia|>e8.  According  to  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xxx. 
l.'J,  14)  the  gdspel  commenced  thus : — *E.yivtro  iv 
raU  rjiLKpais  'Hpwliou  rov  iBa<nA<c0ST^s  'lovSa/aJ, 
T/t\C<y  TIT  '\(»dvyrs  ovouari  fiairriiwtf  ^imfffjLa 
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firropotas  iy  rf  *lopidi^  worofi^.  From  thia  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  text  which  Epiphanius 
quotes  from,  and  which  was  in  use  among  Gno«- 
ticizing  Jewiah  Christians,  the  chapters  re- 
lating to  our  Lord's  genealogy,  Hu  birth, 
and  childhood,  must  have  been  wanting.  Other 
accounts  inform  us,  however,  that  in  the  texts 
used  by  Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates,  while  all 
reference  was  still  wanting  to  car  Lord's 
supernatural  birth,  the  genealogy  (Matt.  L 
1-17)  was  given,  concluding  (we  may  con- 
jecture) with  the  words,  'Iomt^  84  iy4nr^€w  rht^ 
*lri<rovp  (comp.  Epiphanius,  Haer,  xzviiL  5 ;  xxx. 

3,  14,  with  Hilgenfeld's  remarks,  /.  c.  p.  17>. 
The  history  of  our  Lord's  baptism  in  the  JordsA 
was  also  differently  related  in  different  texts 
(Epiphan.  Haer.  xxx.  13 ;  cf.  Hieron.  c  Pelag,  iii. 
2 ;  ad  Jesai,  xi.  1).  These  discrepanciea  prove 
the  existence  in  early  times,  not  indeed  of  differ- 
ent works  bearing  the  same  title,  but  of  different 
redactions  of  one  and  the  same  original  work. 
The  fragments  preserved  in  the  Greek  by 
Epiphanius  betray  very  clearly  their  dependence 
on  our  canonical  gospels,  though  it  is  impoasible, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
text  was  a  translation  back  into  Aramaic  &om 
the  Greek.  The  Aramaic  fragments  also  oontun 
much  that  can  be  explained  and  understood  onl  j 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  recasting  of  the 
canonical  text.  It  is  moreover  manifest  that  the 
recension  used  by  those  Jewish  Christiana  who 
are  called  by  Epiphanius  '*  Ebionites  **  (and  whom 
we  may  designate  as  *'  Gnostic,"  or,  more  pro- 
perly, "Essaean"  Judaizers)  ia  the  result  of 
various  alterations,  all  breathing  more  or  less 
a  sectarian  Essaean  spirit,  e.g.  the  saying,  **I 
am  come  to  put  an  end  to  sacrifices,  and  if  je 
cease  not  to  offer  them  wrath  will  not  depart 
from  you  **  (Epiphan.  Hier,  xxx.  16).  And 
again:  "Have  I  then  desired  to  keep  this 
passover  with  you  by  eating  6esh  ?  *'  (Epiphsn. 
Haer.  xxx.  22).  The  working  of  the  same  spirit 
is  manifested  in  the  substitution  of  "  oil-cakes  ** 
(iynpiUs)  for  the  "  locusU  "  (iatpiUi)  of  Matt.  liL 

4.  The  narrative  of  our  Lord's  baptism  (Epiphsn. 
Haer.  xxx.   13),  with  its   threefold  voice    from 
heaven,  b  evidently  a  more  recent  combination 
of  older  texts,  of  which  the  first  is  found  in  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  ;  the  second  ia 
the  text  of  the  Cambridge  CW.  BcMoe  at  St. 
Luke  iii.  22  ;  in  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  TrypkotL. 
88, 103X  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (P<Mda<;.  1,  6^ 
p.  1 13,  Potter) ;  the  third  in  our  canonical  Gospd 
of  St.  Matthew.     And  this  very  narrative  may 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  so-called  "  Hebrtv  ** 
text  preserved  by  St.  Jerome  is  by  no  mesas 
preferable  to  that  of  onr  canonical   Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,   and   even  less  original  than  the 
Greek  text  quoted  by  Epiphanius.    Instead  «if 
the  voice  from  heaven  we  have  here  an  address 
made  to  Christ  by  the  Holv  Spirit,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  descent  in  dovelike  form  of  the  Hol^ 
Spirit  upon  Him  a  theological  theory  as  to  the 
Spirit's  relation  to  the  prophets  and  to  Jcsns. 
"  It  came  to  pass  as  the  Lord  ascended  up  ont  of 
the  water,  that  the  whole  fountain  of  the  Hcily 
Spirit  came  down  and  rested  upon  Him,  and  ssad 
to  Him :  *  My  son,  in  all  the  prophets  1  waited 
for  Thee  till  Tnou  shouldst  come,  and  1  mi^bt 
rest  upon  Thee  I     For  Thou  art  My  rest,  Tbt»a 
art  my   first-horn  son,  who  reignest  for  eret- 
more  * "  (Hicrun.  ad  Jcsai,  xi.   I).     With    th*» 
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dioald  be  compared  the  quotation  in  Origen  (in 
Jgojtfi.  torn.  ii.  B ;  Ifom,  in  Jerem,  xv.  4),  which 
is  repeated  also  by  St.  Jerome  (m  Mich,  vii.  6 ; 
w  JesaL  xl.  12):  "Then  laid  hold  of  me  my 
mother  the  Holy  Spirit  by  one  of  my  hairs  and 
carried  me  up  into  the  great  mountain  of  Tabor." 
This  pa^nge  also  presupposes  a  theological  theory 
■s  to  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (the  Divine 
TVr\)  to  the  Person  of  the  Messiah.  Yet  more 
decidedly  manifest  is  the  reflex  of  a  later  time 
in  the  narrative  of  Jesus  being  driven  by  His 
mother,  St.  Mary,  to  baptism  almost  against 
Hi*  wilL  When  His  mother  and  brethren  say  to 
ffim,  **  John  the  Baptist  is  baptizing  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,"  Christ  says  in  reply, 
«*  What  ain  have  I  committed  that  I  should  go 
to  be  bAptixed  of  him, — unless  it  be  that  this 
Tery  woiii  is  a  sin  of  ignorance  on  my  part  ?  " 
This  narrative  discusses  a  problem  as  remote  as 
poasible  from  the  simple  sphere  of  thought  in 
which  the  original  gospel  moves. 

Other  tokens  may  also  be  discovered  that  the 
GoKpei    of  the  Hebrews  must  have  undergone 
Bumeroos  reconstructions  of  the  original  text. 
Soch,  for  instance,  must  have  been  the  case  with 
the  narrative  concerning  the   vocation   of  the 
twelve    apostles  when  Matthew  is  introduced, 
speaking  in  the  first  person,  and  Jesus  Himself 
as  addressing  him  (Epiphan.  Haer,  xxx.  13) ;  so 
also  with  the  appeal  made  to  Jesus  by  the  man 
with  the  withered  hand :  ♦*  I  was  a  stonemason, 
and  sought  to  maintain  myself  by  the  work  of 
my  own  hands.  I  pray  thee,  Jesus,  heal  me  that 
that  I  may  not  shamefully  have  to  beg  (Hieron. 
dd  MaU.  xiL  13).    The  like  may  be  said  of  the 
reading    at    Matt.    xxiiL   35    {Zacharia$  filitu 
J'fjadfiey,  which  is  based  upon  an  erroneous  cor- 
rection.    To    the    same  category  belong  such 
oarrattres  as  these : — ^That  on  the  death  of  Jesus 
Chriat  the  upper  lintel  of  the  Temple  ("super- 
Uminare  Templi  infinitae  magnitudinis  ")  was 
broken  in  pieces  (Hieron.  ad  Matth.  xxvii.  51 ; 
EpiBt.  120  ad  Hcdib.\  that  the  risen  Jesus  gave 
Hia    linen  grave-clothes  to  the  servant  of  the 
iugh-priests,  that  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
boand  himself  by  an  oath  at  the  last  supper  to 
eat  not  the  smallest  piece  of  bread  henceforth 
till  he  bad  seen  Jesus  risen,  and  that  the  risen 
Lord  had  appeared  to  James  the  Just,  His  brother, 
and  thua  addressed  him  while  offering  him  a 
p«rtioo  of  the  broken  bread:  "My  brother,  eat 
tbv  bread,  because  the  Son  of  Man  is  risen  from 
among  them  that  sleep  "  (Hieron.  Vir.  iltustr,  2). 
In  all  these  cases,  and  the  number  might  be 
ui43eased  by  further  instances,  it  is  evident  that 
ao    older  narrative    has    received    apocryphal 
additions. 

Bat  hereby  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that 
the  Goepel  of  the  Hebrews  hatt  in  no  case 
preserved  what  was  strictly  speaking  original. 
Apart  from  the  numerous  sayings  which  either 
liteially,  or  almost  literally,  agree  with  those  of 
onr  canonical  St.  Matthew  (and  the  number  of 
these  was  probably  much  greater  than  the 
&thers  have  reported),  there  are  also  various 
traces  of  very  old  traditions,  among  which  must 
be  reckoned  that  of  the  Hame  bursting  forth 
over  the  Jordan  at  our  Lord's  baptism  (Epiphan. 
Han-.  3LXX.  13 ;  cf.  Justin  M.  c.  Tryph.  88 ;  Orac, 
Si^iL  vii.  81  sqq. ;  Praedic,  J'auli  ap.  Pseudo- 
Cvprian.  de  BebaptisnL) ;  the  words  of  the  second 
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voice  from  heaven  (oomp.  Psalm  ii.  7),  and  a  whole 
series  of  fragments,  for  most  of  which  we  have 
ancient  testimonies,  and  which  exhibit  a  remark- 
able agreement  with  our  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Such 
are  the  sayings  about  being  reconciled  with  the 
adversary,  and  the  seven-fold  forgiveness  of  the 
erring    brother  (Carpocrates,  ap,  Irenaeum,  i. 
25,  4 ;  Epiph.  Baer.  xxvii.  5 ;  Hieron.  c.  Pelag, 
iii.   2;    comp.   Luke   xii.   58;  xvii.  8,  4);  the 
history  of   the   woman  accused  of  many  sins 
(Papias  ap.  Euseb.  ff,  E,  iii.  39 ;  comp.  Luke  vii. 
37  sq.) ;  the  discourse  with  the  two  rich  men 
(Origen  «n  Mati.  tom.    xv.    14),    immediately 
followed  by  the  saying  about  the  children  of 
Abraham  dying  of  hunger  (comp.  Luke  xviii. 
22;  X.  25  sqq.;  xvi.  19  sqq.);  the  parable  of 
the  three  servants  who  each  receive  a  talent, 
and  the  description  of  the  prodigal  (ri^  huadnut 
i(-HKATOi\  comp.  Luke  xix.  12  with  Luke  xv.  13, 
30  (Euseb.  Theophan,  m  Now  Pair,  BibL  tom.  iv. 
Rom.  1847,  p.  155),  to  which  may  be  added  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  to  St.  Peter,  the 
invitation  to  touch  and  handle  the  •Lord's  body, 
the  eating  and  drinking  (comp.  Luke  xxiv.  84, 
39  sq. ;  Ignat.  ad  Smym,  3).    The  appearance  ot 
our  Lord  to  James  is,  apart  from  the  mention  of 
it  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7),  recorded  nowhere 
else  but  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  In  the  case 
of  several  of  our  Lord's  sayings,  such  as  those  of 
agreeing  with  the  adversary,  and  of  forgiveness, 
it  seems  natural  to  conjecture  a  combination  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  and  anyhow  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  second  of  these  saying*— 
«cal  yijp  hf  roh  Tpo^iirus  fitrit  rh  j^tffBripai 
abroifs  iv  iryf^fAart   ayi<^  §^pi(fK9rai   if  ainols 
\Ayos  kyuaprias — have  the  appearance  of  being  a 
later  addition.    On  the  other  hand,  the  parable 
of  the  three  servants  appears  to  point  back  to  a 
source  which  may  have  preserved,  at  least  in 
some  respects,  an  older  text  than  that  of  our 
synoptical   gospels,  and  a  like  conjecture  may 
perhaps  be  hazarded  in  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  two  rich   men  and  some  other  sayings 
attributed  to  our  Lord. 

The  various  contradictory  phenomena  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  our  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  form   in  which  it  was 
read  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  and  even  that  in 
which  Origen  must  have  known  it,  was  a  re-cast 
of  an  older  original   that  had  passed  through 
several  hands.     This  original  work  was  written 
in  Hebrew,   or,    more    correctly  speaking,    in 
Aramaic,  and   was  nearly  related  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  so-called  Xvyia  rov  Kvpiovj  which 
formed  the  basis  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  Ebionitic  writing  made  use 
of  by  St.  Luke,  which  itself  was  only  a  later 
redaction  of  the  A^io.    The  formation  of  this 
third  recast  of  the  same  original  work  occupy- 
ing a  mid-position  between  the  other  two,  must 
be  sought,  like  that  of  the  Ebionitic  edition  of 
the  Ai^io,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  used 
by  St.  Luke,  in  the  Ebionite  circles  of  Palestine. 
In  the  form  assumed  by  this  gospel  in  the  time 
of  Origen,  it  already  bears  the  character  of  a 
partisan    work    subservient    to    the    dogmatic 
interest  of  a  sect  already   separated   from  the 
Catholic  church.     In  the  hands  of  the  Christian 
Essenes  it   has   undergone   further  alterations, 
some  of  which  at  least  appear  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  Greek  text  at  the  time  of  theix 
introduction. 
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Ilecent  critii^  bare  been  dUponed  to  refer  bock 
to  the  Qospcl  of  the  Hdyrtvoa,  a  whole  series 
of  ntterancea  attributed  to  our  Lord,  which 
either  (like  the  oft-dted  T^co-tft  8^«Ufto(  rpo- 
-Kiiirai)  are  not  found  in  any  one  of  our 
canoniod  gospels,  or  are  perpetually  and  uni- 
formly given  by  writers  of  the  2iid  and  3rd 
centuries  in  a  form  different  from  that  in  which 
they  are  met  with  there.  The  former  assump- 
tion is  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  oases  the  most 
probable;  to  the  latter  may  be  opposed  with 
equal  right  the  possibility  of  different  readings 
in  the  text  of  our  gospels.  Compare,  for 
instance,  the  saying  about  swearing  or  oath- 
taking  (Justin.  Apol.  i  16 ;  Clem.  Horn,  iii.  55  ; 
xix.  2 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strim,  r.  14,  p.  707 ; 
Ti.  11,  p.  872,  Potter);  the  injunction  to  the 
rich  youth  (Justin  M.  Dial,  o.  l>yph.  101; 
Marcosii  ap.  Iren.  Haer,  L  20,  2 ;  Naasseni  ap. 
Pseudorig.  PhUoa.  v.  7,  p.  102,  Miller;  Valentin, 
ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  20,  p.  488 ;  ind  again 
in  another  form  Clem.  Horn,  iii.  57 ;  xriii.  1, 3); 
and,  finally,  the  saying.  No  man  hath  known  the 
Father  b*U  the  Son,  &c  (Just.  Apol.  i.  63 ;  Mar- 
cosii ap.  Iren.  Hahr.  i.  20, 3 ;  Clem.  Horn.  xrii.  4 ; 
xviii.  4,  11,  13,  20;  Marcion,  in  Dial,  de  recta 
Fide,  sect.  1,  in  opp.  Origen,  ed.  Lomm.  xri. 
283 ;  Justin  M.  Dial.  100 ;  Tertull.  ado,  Marcion, 
IT.  25,  and  elsewhere).  That  ecclesiastical 
writers  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century    made    use    at    timet    of   uncanonical 

fospels  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  Justin 
lartyr,  for  instance,  and  the  Clementine  homilies 
certainly  made  use  of  one  or  more  such  along 
with  the  gospels  of  our  canon.  But  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  two  writers  had  one 
such  extra-canonical  authority  common  to  them 
both,  either  in  the  Ooepel  of  the  ffebrewa  or  in 
the  Gospel  of  St,  Peter  (of  which  we  shall 
8p«iak  presently)  has  altogether  fiuled.  It  is 
only  in  the  rarest  cases  that  they  literally  agree 
in  their  deriations  from  the  text  of  our  gospels ; 
they  differ  in  their  citations  as  much,  for  the 
most  part,  one  from  the  other  as  they  do  from 
the  text  of  the  synoptical  erangelists,  even  in 
such  cases  when  one  or  the  other  repeatedly 
quotes  the  same  passage,'  and  each  time  in  the 
same  words.  Only  in  very  few  cases  is  the 
deriration  from  the  Oospel  of  the  Hdrrewa 
probable,  as  in  the  saying  concerning  the  new 
birth  (Justin  M.  Apol,  i.  61 ;  Clem.  Homiliee,  xi. 
26 ;  Recogn,  vi.  9) ;  in  other  cases  where  the 
text  holds  a  mid-position  between  the  Qospels  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  such  deriration  b  at  least 
^tssible;  in  most  oases,  howerer,  it  is  quite 
enough  to  assume  that  the  quotations  were  made 
from  memory,  and  so  account  for  the  inroluntary 
oonfusion  of  erangelistic  texts. 

(2)  jT^  Oospel  of  Peter  {€hayy4?aoy  icorcl 
nirpov)  is  mentioned  by  Serapion,  who  was 
bishop  of  Antioch  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  and 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century  (ap.  Euseb.  H,  E. 
ri.  12)  and  Origen  (m  Matt,  tom.  xrii.  10). 
The  former  relates  that  he  had  found  this  work 
in  ecclesiastical  use  at  Rhossus  in  Cilicia ;  that 
at  first  he  had  not  made  any  objection  to  it,  but 
had  afterwards,  on  better  acquaintance  with  its 
contents,  forbidden  its  use ;  because,  though  for 
the  most  part  orthodox,  it  yet  favoured  in  some 
places  the  heretical  views  of  the  Docetae,  whom 
h3  supposed  to  be  in  fact  the  followers  of  Mar-, 
tion.    This  account  makes  it  probable  that  this 
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Qoepd  of  Peter  was  a  Gnostic  recast  of  # 
canonical  gospel.  Eusebius  {H,  £.  iiL  25 ; 
comp.  iii.  3)  and  after  him  Jerome  (  Ftr.  JlimsL  1} 
and  the  Decretum  GeUuii  (c.  6)  speak  of  it  as 
an  heretical  work  which  no  early  teacher  of  iha 
church  had  made  use  of.  The  statement  of  Theo- 
doret  {Haer,  Fdb,  ii.  2)  that  the  Nacarenes  had 
made  use  of  this  gospel  rested  probably  on  a  mis- 
understanding. The  passage  moreorer  in  Justin 
Martyr  {Dial,  c  Tryph,  106),  in  which  sonw 
have  thought  to  find  mention  of  the  MemtariaU 
of  Peter,  is  rery  doubtfuL  Justin  does  Indeed 
rery  frequently  speak  of  the  iarofArnfiorw/una 
rm¥  iatoar6\mw  but  nowhere  else  of  the  ^o^anr- 
/loy^fwra  Tlh-pov,  and  H  b  quite  contrary  to 
hb  practice  to  gire  any  names  to  the  eraogd- 
istic  writings  of  which  he  nuikes  use.  In  the 
passage  in  question  the  right  reading  u  most 
probably  not  iturofanifAore^fuera  ovros  (us.  of 
reter  mentioned  just  before)  but  &iro^.  eirrwm 
(ye,  r&¥  hroar6\mif  as  elsewhere)L  Herewitb 
fall  to  the  ground  all  those  hypotheses  whicb 
make  the  Oospel  of  Peter  into  an  original  work 
made  use  of  by  Justin  Martyr,  nigh  related  to 
the  Oospel  of  the  Hebrews,  and  either  tho 
Jewbh-Christian  basb  of  our  canonical  St. 
Mark,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  gospel  of  the  Oboeti- 
dzing  Ebionites.  Neither  does  Origen*s  state- 
ment that  according  to  the  Oospel  ^  Peter  tho 
Lord's  brethren  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  fbrmer 
marriage  well  agree  with  the  assumption  of  ita 
Jewish-Christian  character,  inasmuch  as  that 
statement  presupposes  not  only  the  Latt*o 
supernatural  birth  (as  actually  reonred  by- 
some  Ebionites  in  later  times)  but  also  the 
perpetual  rirginity  of  Mary.  On  thb  point  the 
GospH  of  P^Ler  stood  more  probably  in  a  near 
relation  to  the  apocryphal  gospds  of  tko 
in&ncy« 

(3)  ThB  Oos^l  of  the  Egyptians  {Eh^rr^Jimm 
KOT^  Aiyvwriovs)  was  in  special  use  in  rariooo 
heretical  circles  —  e,g.  among  the  Encratitcs 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii  9,  p.  540  sq.  Pott«r,  IS 
p.  553X  the  Naassenes(Pseud.-Orig.  PhOoe,  r.  7, 
p.  98,  Miller)  and  the  Sabellians  (Epiphan.  iSRosr. 
Ixii.  2) ;  but  was  also  used  without  scmpio  in 
Catholic  circles  as  authority  for  sayings  attri- 
buted to  our  Lord,  as  fi>r  instanoe  in  the  so- 
called  second  epistle  of  the  Roman  bishop 
Clement.  It  was  already  used,  as  we  learn  fnen 
Clemens  Alex.,  by  the  Gnostic  Julius  Cassisnns^ 
the  head  of  the  sect  of  so-called  Encratites,  ami 
is  cited  not  only  in  the  extracts  fWim  the 
writings  of  Theodotus  found  among  the  works 
of  Clemens  (p.  67,  p.  985,  Potter)  bat  also  in 
the  Acts  of  Thomas  (Wright,  Apocryphal  AdU 
of  the  Apostles,  p.  282  of  the  Englbh  traaalation) 
and  by  Pseudo-Linus  de  passkme  Petri  et  Pmdi 
{Bibl,  Pair,  Max,  iL  p.  70  b>  Origen  {Ham.  i. 
m  Lvc)  and  Jerome  {in  MatL  praef.)  mentsosi 
it  as  an  heretical  writing.  The  firagmeata 
which  hare  been  preserred  confirm  thb  judg- 
ment. Thb  gospel  was  a  product  of  thai 
panthebtic  gnosb  which  we  find  among  the 
Naassenes  of  the  Philcsophumena  and  somo 
other  kindred  sects.  According  to  thb  doctrim 
the  soul  b  of  pneumatic  nature,  but  has  sunk 
down  into  thb  lower  world,  the  world  of  tran* 
sient  births,  in  which  it  undergoes  the  most 
manifold  changes  till  Cnally  redeemed  nnl 
delirared  by  the  gnosb.  Wlien  a  man  has  ones 
obtained    an    insight    into    the    unsubstantial 
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^3  racier  of  all  the  dittinctions  which  prermi. 
among,    and    separate    one    from  another,  the 
things  of  this  risible  world,  when  he  has  learned 
to    know  that  which  is  divided  as    one,   and 
thing*  avparated  as  boond  toj^ther,  then  has  he 
heeonse   partaker  of  that  gnosis  which  entitles 
him   to   enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the 
vpper  apiritaal  world.    In  this  sense  most  be 
md«ratood  the  answer  which  Jesos  makes  in 
this  gospel  to  the  qaestion  as  to  when  His  king* 
dnm  wriil  come :  "  When  out  of  two  has  been 
ovMie  One,  and  the  Ontward  has  become  as  the 
Inward   sad  the  Male  with  the  Female  neither 
Male     nor  Female"  (Oemens,  ad  Corinth,  iL 
c.  12,  comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  III.  18,  p.  553 ; 
Naaaseai  apnd  Psead.-Orig.  PhOoa,  r.  7,  p.  99, 
Miller  ;  Acta  Thamney  ap.  Wright,  /.  c).    Simi- 
lar to  this  Is  the  saying  preserved  by  Psendo- 
Linns  :  **  Unless  ye  make  equal  and  alike  the 
Right  and  the  Left,  the  Left  and  the  Right, 
Upper  and  Lower,  Former  and  Hinder,  ye  cannot 
know    the  kingdom  of  God"  (/.  c    p.  70  b). 
Connect«i  with  this  pantheistic   mysticism  is 
also    that  ascetic    practice  which    this   gospel 
Teeommends^    If  the  distinctions  of  sex  are  one 
day  to  cease,  and  the  tme  gnosis  imparts  an 
ianght  into  the  vanity  of  such  distinctions,  the 
Eacratite  prohibition  of  marriage  follows  as  a 
natural   practical  consequence.    And  so  Christ 
is  made  to  declare  that  it  is  the  object  of  His 
nisston  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  female  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  iiL  9,  p.  540).    The  words  appear 
to  hare  been  taken  from  the  discoarse  of  Jesos 
with  Salome,  of  which  several  other  fragments 
save  also  been  preserved.     Salome  asks :  "  How 
long    shall    Death    reign?"  and    receives  the 
answer  :    '^  So  long  as  ye  women  give  birth." 
She   replies:   ^Then  have  I  done  well  that  I 
hare  not,"  and  receives  the  farther  admonition : 
**  Eat  of  every  herb,  bat  the  bitter  one  eat  not " 
(dem.  Alex.  Strom,  iiL  6,  p.  532 ;  iii.  9,  p.  539, 
p.  541,  cxc  ex  Script.  Theod.  67).     If  death  is 
to  last  as  long  as  child-bearing,  it  follows  that 
the  satisfying  of  the  sexoal  impulse  must  be 
what  is  meant  by  eating  the  bitter  herb.    Jesos 
therefore  is  made  to  reply  to  a  farther  qaestion 
of  Salome's,  the  natore  of  which  appears  from 
the  answer :  **  When  ye  tread  under  foot  the 
oorering    of  shame"  (Jhap  rh   rris  aJ<rx^*^f 
frSv^uB  «ar^<nyTt),  Le,  when  all  distinctions  of 
sex  are  done  away.     Whereupon  followed  the 
words  already  quoted :  *'  When  out  of  Two  is 
made  One,"  kc  (Qem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  13,  p.  533). 
There  may  be  also  other  fragments  of  this 
Oogpel  of  the  Egyptian$  preserved  in  the  second 
epistle   of  Clement  and  elsewhere.     E,  g,  the 
saying  :  "  Though  ye  be  gathered  in  My  Bosom, 
if  ye  keep  not  My  commandments  I  will  cast 
yon  away,  and  will  say  unto  yon.  Depart  from 
Me,  I  know  not  whence  ye  are,  ve  workers  of 
iniquity  "  (Clem.  Ep,  iL  c.  4),  and  the  discourse 
with  the  disciples  originally  connected  therewith 
(Clem.  Ep,  ii.  c  5),  m  which  Jesus  says,  **  Te 
shall    he  as  lambs  in  the  midst   of  wolves." 
Whereupon  Petor  answers  Him :  "  But  if  the 
wolres  should  scatter  the  lambs  ?  "      "  Jesus 
saith  to  Peter :  '  The  lambs  after  death  need  not 
fear  the  wolves ' "  (comp.  Luke  xiiL  27,  x.  3,  and 
also   IsaL   xL  11).     By  the   lambs  are    meant 
(acocrrding  to  the  mind  of  the  Ghiostic  aathor) 
the  PneumatkL,  by  the  wolves,  most  probably,  the 
Archustes  (Kolers)  of  this  present  world. 
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The  date  at  which  this  gospel  was  written 
cannot  be  fixed  much  lator  than  about  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century ;  the  locality,  as  the 
name  expresses,  was  most  probably  Egypt. 

(4)  The  Gospel  of  TUtKm,  commonly  called 
the  Diatessaron  {rh  Zih,  rtwdptnf)  is  mentioned 
bv  Eusebius  (If,  E,  iv.  29),  Epiphanius  {Haer, 
xlvi.  1),  and  Theodoret  {H,  F,  i.  20).  The  first 
two  had  not  the  book  itself  in  their  hands. 
Eusebius  concluded,  from  the  title  Diatessaron 
(which  in  his  time  meant  a  harmony  or  synopsis 
of  our  four  canonical  gospels),  that  Tatian*s  work 
must  have  been  sim  lar  to  a  synoptical  work  ot 
the  Alexandrine  Ammonias,  Origen's  teacher, 
which  Eusebius  had  himself  re-edited.  Although 
he  knew  nothing  further  of  the  structure  of 
this  work,  Eusebius  remarks  that  it  was  still  in 
his  own  time  made  use  of  by  '*some."  All 
that  Epiphamius  has  to  toll  us  is  that  rh  Itk 
T9ffffdptt¥  ff^oyy^Aioy  was  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Tatian,  and  that  it  was  called  by  some 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebreoa  {waXt  'Efipaious). 
The  first  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  writor 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  more  exact  infor- 
mation, is  Theodoret.  He  likewise  names  Tatian 
as  the  author  of  the  Diatessaron,  and  adds  that 
he  had  omitted  the  genealogies  and  eveirthing 
having  reference  to  the  human  descent  of  Jesus 
from  the  house  of  David.  The  book  in  Theo- 
doret's  time  was  not  only  in  the  hands  of  heretics, 
but  of  some  Catholics  also,  who,  the  historian 
informs  us,  had  failed  to  discern  the  sinister 
purpose  with  which  it  had  been  put  together, 
and  used  It  in  all  simplicity  as  an  abstract. 
Theodoret  found  over  two  hundred  copies  in  his 
own  diocese,  which  he  took  away,  supplying  their 
place  with  the  four  canonical  gospels.  A  further 
testimony  to  the  reception  of  the  work  in  some 
parte  of  the  Syrian  church  may  be  found  in  a 
stetement  of  the  Doctrina  Addaei  (ed.  PhiUips, 
London,  1876,  p.  34  of  the  English  translationX 
according  to  which  the  Diatessaron  was  publicly 
read  in  the  church  of  Edessa.  But  Tatian's 
name  is  not  here  mentioned,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  another  synopsis  of  the  four  gospels 
may  be  thus  referred  to.  If,  finally,  we  could 
trust  the  stetement  of  a  Syrian  writer  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  12th  century,  Dionysius  Bar- 
Salibi  (Assemani  BiU,  Orient,  i.  57  ;  ii.  159  sq.), 
we  might  add  that  Tatian's  Diatessaron  began  with 
the  first  words  of  the  prologue  of  St.  John — ^*  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word  " — ^Dionysius  adds 
that  St.  Ephrem  had  illustrated  thb  harmony  of 
the  four  gospels  by  a  commentary.  But  the  learned 
Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus,  bishop  of  Tagrit,  relates 
precisely  the  same  of  the  Diatessaron  of  Am- 
monius  (Assemani  B,  0,  i.  57  sq.),  and  Ebed 
Jesu  (t  1308)  actually  makes  Ammonius  and 
Tatian  into  one  and  the  same  person  (Assemani 
iiL  12).  Cn  what  work  St.  Ephrem  wrote 
his  commentary  cannot  be  decided  till  the 
Armenian  translation  of  it  has  been  published. 
All  that  can  be  drawn  with  any  eerteinty  from 
the  contradictory  stetemente  of  these  later  Syrian 
writers  is  that  they  drew  their  conclusions  from 
the  simple  fact  of  the  title  Diatessaron  being 
applied  to  the  work  of  which  they  were  speaking. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Oospels,  which,  after  pre- 
fixing the  prologue  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  com- 
mences with  **  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,' 
is  still  preserved   both   in   the   Latin  and  the 
Prankish  languages*    The  Latin  text  has  been 
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■everal  times  reprinted,  now  under  the  name 
of  Ammonius,  now  under  that  of  Tatian ; 
under  the  former  name  in  the  Editio  princeps  of 
Michael  Memler,  Mayence,  1524,  under  the 
latter,  at  first  among  the  Orthodoxographi  (Basil. 
1569,  torn.  ii.  pp.  659-661),  and  suhsequently  in 
the  TArions  BibUothecae  Patrum.  The  Prankish 
text,  which  dates  from  the  9th  century,  was 
published  by  Schmeller  at  Vienna  in  1841. 
Victor  of  Capua  (a.d.  546)  supplied  to  this 
Gospel-Harmony  the  Ammonian  sections  as  im- 
proved by  Eusebius;  the  Latin  text,  which  is 
that  of  the  Vulgate,  he  found  ready  to  his 
hand,  but  not  assigned  by  name  to  any  author. 
Victor  hesitates  whether  to  ascribe  the  work  to 
Ammonius  or  to  Tatian,  but  inclines  towards 
the  latter  hypothesis,  because,  according  to 
Eusebius  {Ep.  ad  Carpian.y,  the  synopsis  of 
Ammonius  followed  exclusively  the  order  of  St. 
Matthew  (comp.  Victor's  Preface  ap.  Ilanke, 
Codex  Fuidensis,  Marburg,  1868,  pp.  1-3).  Of  the 
genuineness  of  this  Latin  and  German  "  Tatian  " 
there  can  be  no  serious  question ;  but  the  use 
of  the  names  of  Tatian  and  Ammonius  in  this 
connexion,  is  one  among  various  proofs  that  those 
names  have  been  applied  to  widely  different 
gospel-harmonies. 

The  old  dispute  among  critics  whether  Tatian 
really  made  use  of  our  four  canonical  Gospels, 
and  especially  whether  he  used  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  or  whether,  in  the  place  at  least  of  this 
last  he  used  an  uncanonical  gospel,  such  as  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  HdbrewB,  is,  in  the 
absence  of  more  exact  information,  difficult  to 
decide.  The  possibility  that  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  was  one  of  the  four  worked  up  by  Tatian 
into  a  new  whole  catnnot  be  disputed,  since  ho 
certainly  made  frequent  utte  of  it  in  his  Apology 
{Orat.  ad  Graec.  c.  13,  19,  comp.  4,  b\  written 
about  A.D.  170.  That  Tatian  made  use  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  along  with  the  four 
canonical  gospels,  and  perhaps  regarded  it  even 
as  his  chief  authority,  has  been  inferred  first 
from  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  some 
actually  regarded  his  work  as  identical  with 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  and  secondly  from 
that  of  Victor,  that  it  sometimes  bore  the  title 
of  Diapente.  But  the  former  statement  may 
rest  on  some  confusion ;  the  latter  is  too  feebly 
supported  by  other  evidence.  We  fall  back, 
therefore,  on  the  meagre  notices  of  Theodoret. 
These  prove  so  much  as  this  :  that  Tatian's 
work  was  sufficiently  like  our  four  gospels  to  be 
regarded  and  used  by  many  Catholics  without 
scruple  as  an  abstract  of  them.  Its  heretical 
character  must  therefore  have  consisted  not  so 
much  in  foreign  additions  as  in  omissions  with  a 
special  purpose.  The  omission  of  the  genealogies, 
and  of  all  notices  relating  to  our  Lord's  human 
descent,  are  indications  of  docetic  opinions,  and 
Tatian's  way  of  working  up  the  gospel  narratives 
so  as  to  make  them  suit  his  special  objects, 
reminds  one  of  similar  proceedings  of  Marcion, 
with  whom  he  has  otherwise  much  in  common. 

The  last  group  of  apocryphal  gospels  consists 
of  those  which  were  Exclusively  employed  by 
heretics.  Of  most  of  these  we  know  the  names 
only.  Of  some,  more  or  less  important  fragments 
have  been  preserved. 

Some  of  these  heretical  gospels  are  identified 
with  works  that  are  otherwise  known  to  us. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the  gospels  of 


Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates  (Epiph.  ffaer.  II.  7 
comp.  xxviiL  5,  xxx.  14).     Neither  of  these  men 
wrote  a  gospel  of  his  own,  but  both  (as  is  evident 
from  the  account  given  us)  used  the  Qospel  of 
the    Hebrews  in  that   older    form   which    con- 
tained the  genealogy  (St.  Matt,  i  1-17),  but  not 
the  history  of  our  Lord's  childhood  (Matt.  L  18 — 
ii.  23).     Jerome  accordingly  reckons  Cerinthvs, 
and  his  successor  Ebion,  as  well  as  Carpocrates, 
among  those   who    have    mutilated    the    holy 
gospels  {Ado,  Lucifer.   0pp.  iv.  2,  p.  304,  ^d. 
Martianay).   Of  the  Gospel  of  Bartholomew,  w  hicb 
was  also  identified   by  some   with  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  Gospel  of  BatUides,  we  shaU 
speak  further  on. 

Another  section  of  these  apocryphal  gospels 
consisted  (like  the  Gospel  of  Peter  and  the  Dia- 
tessaron)  of  Gnostic  corruptions  of  one  or  another 
of  our  canonical  gospels.  Among  those  of  most 
interest  and  importance  are — 

(1)  The  Gospel  of  ifarcum.— The  text  of  this 
work  has  been  preserved  with  tolerable  com- 
pleteness in  the  notices  contained  in  the  fourth 
book  of  Tertullian  against  Marcion — and  io 
Epiphanius  {Haer,  xlii.),  to  which  may  be  added 
some  accounts  in  Irenaeus,  and  in  the  Dial,  dc 
recta  Fide.  The  first  attempt  to  restore  this 
text  was  made  by  Uahn  (Ktfnigsberg,  1823,  com  p. 
Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  pp.  401-486);  but  a  sure  awl 
complete  judgment  on  doubtfid  points  respect- 
ing it  has  only  been  attained  since  special  studies 
have  led  to  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the 
purpose  and  objects  of  those  champions  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  their  peculiar  methods  of  citation. 
The  consequence  is  that  few  points  in  regard  to 
Marcion's  text  are  now  considered  obscure  or 
disputable  (com p.  Volkmar.  Etangeliym  Maremms, 
Leipsic,  1852,  p.  150  sqq.).  His  gospel  was  in 
fact  a  Gnosticizing  recast  of  that  o£  St.  Luke, 
which,  without  any  direct  interpolation  of  his 
peculiar  views,  excluded  everything  which,  as 
inconsistent  with  them,  appeared  to  Marcion  to 
militate  against  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  In 
particular  every  reference  to  our  Lord's  human 
origin,  to  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and 
of  the  prophets,  or  to  the  historical  connexion  of 
Christianity  with  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  carefully  eradicated.  The  whole  of 
the  early  history  wns  omitted,  together  with  that 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  those  of  our  Lord's 
baptism  and  temptation  in  the  wilderness. 

The  gospel  began  with  Luke  iiL  1,  followed 
immediately  by  iv.  31,  thus:  '£v  Ircc  vcrrc- 
Kcu^ficdrtf)  ry)s  ^c/ioWof  Tifitpiov  Kalo'op^Sy 
iiytjjLO¥€^omos  Horriov  Hik6.rov  rii$  'lowiows, 
KOTTjAOcy  6  *\itffav%  cir  Katpapva/nhyL  'k6Kip  tm 
TaXXkolas.  Then  followed  Luke  iv.  31-37,  and 
after  that  the  history  of  our  Lord's  appearance 
at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  16  sqq.)  with  numerous 
omissions.  Thus  in  verse  16  were  omitted  the 
words  oi  i}y  rtBpofifjL^vos,  and  again,  &W<m|  is>a- 
yvuvai  to  &Tf  W^oktcs  ain6¥  in  20.  In  verse  31,  he 
left  out  5ti  irfifi§pop — roij  itclp  ufiAv ;  in  verss 
22,  Koi.  (keyor — ^Itttrh^;  in  verse  23,  iwrp-rarp^ 
(Tou ;  the  whole  of  verse  24,  and,  perhaps,  also 
verse  27.  Among  other  omissions  and  alteratioQs 
the  following  are  noteworthy  : — The  omissioQ  of 
Luke  viii.  19 ;  xi.  29  (from  tl/i^  rh  cuifitUif  'Iwra 
on  to  V.  32),  again  w.  49>51,  and  xii.  6,  7 ; 
xiii.  1-10.  The  alteration  of  xiiL  28  (vrfv-ras 
rohs  hicaiovs  instead  of  *A0pmkfi — mpop^as}, 
and  the  omission  of  w.  29,  30.    The  following 
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were  aUo  struck  out:  ziii.  31>35,  xv. 
1  t-3'i,  ZTU.  10  (from  Ar)rrrc  Sri  dovKot  ax/>cto< 
oQwards);  xriiL  31-34,  zix.  29-48,  xz.  9-18  and 
19,  ^oMxai^ — (iT^y,  xxi.  18,  21,22 ;  xxii.  16-18, 
2.S-^0,  3^-38,  49-51 ;  xxUL  34,  43 ;  xxir.  27, 
32  (from  ifs  St^yotyw  on);  44  (from  Urt  9ct 
wkifptgdritfat  on);  45,  46  (to  y4ypawrtu  koL 
•9Tms\  52,  53.  Sometimes  single  words  only 
are  omitted,  e.g,  iv.  34,  lia(a(ni¥4 ;  x.  21,  Tldrtp ; 
xiL  Sf  9,  rw  iyydXttWy  32,  bfiAv,  after  6 
vaer^  ;  zviii«  37,  6  Na^vpcuor ;  xix.  9,  KoBiri 
coi  airhs  vlhs  *AfipadjA  4araf;  xxiv.  19,  rov 
VaCt0pa£oVf  and  probably  also  xxiv.  47,  ip^dfityoi 
iurh  'l€povffu\4ifiy  and  49,  vfitTs  9^  KoBlaart 
.  ,  .  i^  tt^fovf  ^^yofjup.  Actual  alterations  of 
tht  text,  and  additions  to  it,  are  rare.  Yet  at 
X.  21,  llarcion  read  5t(  firini  ^y  Kpvwrd  .  .  . 
krvcdXtn^HU  instead  of  Sri  tKpv^as  ravra — ko)L 
krMKi\tr^as\  xi  42,  jcA^<riv  instead  of  Kplaty* 
xri.  12y  itfimpov  for  ^fufy;  xri.  17,  r&w  Xiy^v 
fum  for  Tov  p6fiov ;  xvii.  14,  &W<rrf lAcy  cdnohs 
Arywr  Seizor*  instead  of  t^itr — ^«-i8f(|are.  In 
xrii.  18,  the  words  el  fi^  &  iiKKoyti^s  olros 
were  wanting,  and  others  inserted  in  their 
place,  viz.  (for  the  second  time  ?)  Luke  iv.  27, 
roAAol  X*wpoi — 6  "Xvpos*  At  xx.  35,  Marcion 
read  inch  rov  0cov  rov  ai&wos  iittivov ;  xxi.  32,  6 
wmpea^hs  ical  ^  7^  instead  of  ri  ywtit  oBni ;  xxir. 
25,    4\dAii(rw    ifuy   instead    of    ikdKiiaay    ol 


Neverthel^s,  by  no  means  all  Marcion's 
departures  from  our  present  text  of  St.  Luke 
are  to  be  laid  to  his  account.  Several  of  them  he 
certainly  found  in  the  MS.  which  lay  before 
him,  aiMi  among  them  are  some  (not  without 
support  from  other  witnesses)  where  he  has 
ittcd  an  older  and  better  text.  Thus  at  viiL  21, 
waa  inserted  rls  fAOv  if  fihnip  '^o^  ol  d5fA^^; 
(comp.  Mark  x.  33,  Matt.  xii.  48):  at  x.  21, 
he  read  t^apurru  ical  i^ofioKoyovfud  <roi;  22, 
oi^ls  $ywm  ris  iartv  &  -rttHip  c2  fi^  6  vlhs  koI 
rls  i^rrof  i  vihs  f*  fi^i  &  'rarfipy  K,r,K. ;  xi.  2,  t^ 
iyvow  wrwfui  <rov  KoBapiadfru  rifjMS ;  xii.  38,  rn 
Irrc^u^  ^vAoic^ ;  xrii.  2,  cl  fiii  iytyy^Ori  and  if 
fivXos  ^tK6s,  «c.r.A.;  xviii.  19,  iii\  fit  \4yf 
tr/oB^r'  iff  iffruf  iiyaBbs  [6thi]  6  wariip.  At 
xtiiL  2  were  omitted  (as  still  in  our  good  MSS.) 
cau  KoroKvorra  rhv  v6fiov  koI  rohs  -wpoipip-ea 
and  icol  iaroarpi^vra  rks  yvycuKos  Ka\  rit 
Tcicya.  Finally  the  variations  at  v.  14,  tva 
xovro  ^  fuifrvpiof  &fuy,  and  tI.  17,  4y  airrois 
are  perfectly  indifferent.  With  regard  to  some 
of  Marcion's  deviations  we  are  not  sufficiently 
informed,  but  apparent  contradictions  between 
Tertollian  and  Epiphanius  disappear  for  the 
most  part  on  a  closer  inquiry.  The  title  of 
Marcion's  gospel  was  simply  €{Hryy4\tov  rov 
Kvpiov.  The  date  of  composition  is  most  pro- 
bably assigned  to  the  first  period  of  Marcion's 
residence  at  Rome,  Le.  about  the  year  A.D.  145. 
We  find,  indeed,  a  statement  in  Pseudo-Tertul- 
lian  (ode.  Omne$  Haeres.  16)  that  Cerdon,  Mar- 
cion's teacher,  had  already  made  use  of  an 
abbreviated  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  But  this  state- 
ment appears  to  rest  on  a  mistake.  The  view 
once  maintained  by  Baur  and  Ritschl  that  Mar- 
eion's  gospel  was  the  older  work,  and  our  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke  a  Catholic  recast  of  it,  has  been 
amply  refuted  by  Volkraar  and  Hilgenfeld. 
Th^  theory  was  abandoned  for  the  main  part 
br  iSaur  himself,  and  completely  given  up  by 
:iit«hL 
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Probably  identical  with  Marcion's  gospel  is — 
(2)  Tiu!  Gospel  of  Apelles.  Apelles  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Marcion.  Origen's  report  of  him  {Epist. 
ad  Amicoa  in  Aiex.  in  Hufini  Apoiog.  pro  Orig,\ 
that  he  had  subjected  the  Gospels  and  **the 
apostle  "  to  a  process  of  purification  must  pro- 
l^bly  be  understood  to  mean  that  he  made  use 
of  his  teacher  Marcion's  canon  (comp.  also 
£piph.  Haer.  xliv.  4).  Epiphanius,  however, 
relates  further  {Haer.  xliv.  2),  that  Apelles  had 
appealed  to  the  saying,  yivtaSt  B6Ktfxot  rpcnrc^roi, 
as  being  one  to  be  found  4w  r^  tvaryytXitp.  But 
as  this  saying  was  not  found  in  Marcion's 
gospel  it  would  seem  that  Apelles  could  not 
have  confined  himself  to  that  document. 

St.  Jerome,  finally,  attributes  a  similar  muti- 
lation of  our  canonical  gospels  to  Satuminnt 
and  the  Ophites  {adv.  Lucifer.  1.  c),  as  well  as  to 
Basilides  {Comm.  in  Tit.  praef.).  Of  a  Gospel 
composed  by  Satuminus  nothing  further  ia 
known.  The  Ophites,  certainly  along  with  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  made  use 
of  several  uncanonical  gospels  (Epiphanius, 
ffaer,  xxxvii.  7 ;  Pseudo-Tertull.  adv.  Onrnes 
Haer.  6 ;  Pseudo-Origen,  Fhilos.  v.  6),  of  which, 
however,  we  cannot  tell  whether  or  how  far 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  re-casta 
of  our  canonical  gospels. 

(3)  Of  ^osi/ufes.— Origen  (Horn.  i.  in  Luc.y 
Jerome  {praef.  in  MatthS)  and  St.  Ambrose  {praef, 
in  Luc.}  report  that  he  wrote  a  gospel  which  ht 
presumed  to  entitle  after  his  own  name.  In 
another  place,  where  Ortgen  is  speaking  of  facta 
of  the  gospel  history  of  whiclk  our  canonical 
books  make  no  mention,  he  warns  against  a  too 
hasty  rejection  of  such  narratives,  adding  the  re- 
mark that  much  indeed  of  this  kind  b  to  be  found 
in  the  fictitious  compositions  of  heretics,  such  as 
the  ^  Hypythians "  (Sethians)  and  Basilidians 
made  use  of  (m  Matth.  Comm.  series  28).  If  in 
this  passage  Origen  was  thinking  of  the  Gospel  of 
Basilides,  we  might  infer  from  his  words  that  it 
must  have  been  an  entirely  diiferent  work  from 
our  canonical  gospels.  We  know  moreover  that 
the  Basilidians  made  use  of  other  apocryphal 
writings,  such  as  the  **  Traditions  of  Matthias." 
And  we  also  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Agrippa 
Castor  (cf.  Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  7)  and  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  {Strom,  iv.  12,  p.  599)  that  Basilides 
had  composed  a  work  in  twenty-four  books 
bearing  the  title  41'rrfT^K^  <^s  tS  fvoyy^Aiov. 
A  fragment  from  this  work  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Acta  disputaOonis  Archdai  et  Manetis,  c  55 
(Galland,  Bibl.  Pair.  iii.  569  sqq.).  It  is  an 
exposition  of  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 
Clemens  Alex,  has  also  preserved  another  frag- 
ment from  the  23rd  book,  which  speaks  of 
sutfering  as  a  consequence  of  the  inbred  sinful 
corruption  of  every  man,  with  special  reference 
to  a  passage  concerning  martyrdom  (Luke  xxi. 
12  sqq.  ?)  In  any  case  the  work  must  have  been 
an  exposition  of  some  gospel,  by  whose  authority 
Basilides  endeavoured  to  establish  his  Gnostic 
doctrine.  And  it  is  anyhow  most  unlikely  that 
he  would  have  written  a  commentary  on  a 
gospel  of  his  own  composition.  Of  our  canonical 
gospels  those  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  were 
used  in  his  school,  and  fn  m  the  fragments  just 
referred  to  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it 
was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  on  which  he  wrot€ 
his  commentarv.  It  is  indeed  quite  possible 
that,  like  Mai.i;n,  he  may  have  subjected  this 
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gospel  to  revuion  and  altentions  favourable  to 
hif  special  dogmatic  purposes;  bat  no  certain 
conclusions  can  be  arriyed  at  on  this  point. 

Mnmerous  other  apocryphal  gospels  in  use 
among  the  Qnostics  carried,  like  the  Oi)nel  of 
JPetcTf  and  the  Childhood-Qospels  of  James, 
Matthew  and  Thomas,  on  their  fti>nt  the  names 
of  Apostolic  men.    To  such  belong — 

(4)  The  Ootpel  of  Andrew  mentioned  in  some 
texts  of  the  Decretum  GtUuii  (vL  12).  The 
'*  apocryphal  writings  bearing  the  name  of 
Andrew,"  mentioned  by  pope  Innocent  I.  {EpUL 
6,  ad  Exuper,)  and  St.  Augustine  (c  adverear,  leg, 
et  prophet  20),  are  probably  the  Gnostic  xtploioi 
'Aiftpiov, 

(5)  The  Oapel  of  Bamabae  mentioned  like- 
wise in  the  Decretwn  OeUuU  (tL  10)  and  in 
the  catalogue  of  Anastasius  Sinaita  (ap.  Credner, 
Qeeckichle  dee  Kanons,  p.  241).  A  later  legend 
relates  that  at  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  St. 
Barnabas  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  a  copy  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  was  found  lying  on  the  saint's  breast. 
(Tischend.  Acta  ApoeL  Apoer,  Proleag.  zxx.  and 
Ada  Bamahaej  c.  22,  ap.  Tischendorf,  1.  c.  p.  72.) 
Farther,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  old 
Gnostic  Gospel  of  ^  Bariiabae  and  a  Blahometan 
fiction  bearing  the  same  name,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  an  Italian  translation  of  the 
15th  century  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  S.  T.  iiL 
pp.  373-394). 

(6)  The  Ooepel  of  BofiMomew  (Hieron. 
praef.  in  MattJL;  Gelasii  Decretum,  vi.  12). 
According  to  some  accounts  this  Gospel  would 
be  identical  with  the  Qospel  of  the  JSebrewe, 
And  indeed  we  read  in  Eusebius  (i7.  E,  v.  10,  cf. 
Hieron.  Vir,  Illuttr.  36)  that  St.  Bartholomew 
carried  with  liim  into  India  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  that 
there  it  was  afterwards  found  by  Pantaenns,  the 
teacher  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  on  his  mis- 
sionary visit  to  that  country.  But  Eusebius 
knows  nothing  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  bearing  also  the  name  of  Bartholo- 
mew ;  and  Jerome  speaks  (in  terms  like  to  those 
of  the  Gelasian  Decree)  of  the  Ooepel  of  Bartho- 
lometo  as  of  an  independent  work  of  heretical 
origin.  They  both  (St.  Jerome  and  Gelasins) 
make  mention  of  it  in  the  same  series  with  a 
number  of  Gnostic  productions. 

(7)  7%e  Ooepel  of  Jwlaa  Iscariot  in  use 
among  the  Cainites  (Irenaeus,  Maer,  L  31,  1 ; 
Epiphan.  Ilaer.  xxxviii.  1 ;  Theodoret,  ff,  JT.  i. 
15).  This  work  represented  Judas*s  betrayal  as 
a  meritorious  action,  and  the  traitor  himself  as 
the  perfect  Gnostic  who  destroyed  the  dominion 
of  the  Demiurge  by  bringing  about  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Lord. 

(8)  The  Ooepel  of  Matthiae  b  mentioned  by 
Origen  {ffom,  i.  m  J^.),  Eusebius  (J7.  E,  iii.  25), 
Jerome  (praef.  m  MatthJ),  Ambrose  (in  Luc, 
praef. \  Innocent  I.  (Epiet.  6  ad  Exuper.\  the 
Decree  of  Gelasins  (vi.  8),  and  the  list  in  Ana- 
stasius Sinaita  (Credner,  p.  241). 

The  work  was,  we  may  conjecture,  identical 
with  the  llapa3Si6ffus  MarrBlov,  which  were  in 
high  esteem  in  Gnostic  circles,  and  specially 
among  tlie  Basilidians,  being  regarded  by  thette 
latter  as  the  chief  source  of  their  doctrine 
(Clemens  Alex.  ^rom.  vii.  17,  p.  900  Potter, 
Pseudo-Orig.  Phifos,  vii.  20,  p.  230,  Miller). 
According  to  Pseudo-Origen  the  writing   was 
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oompos(«d  in  the  form  of  apocryphal  diacoaT«M« 
received  by  Matthias  in  secret  instruction  fruni 
our  Lord.    Some  fragments  of  it  have  been  pre- 
served by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.    The  first  runs 
thus : — **  Behold  with  wonder  the  things  present, 
for  that  is  the  first  step  towards  a  knowledge  oi 
the  things  beyond  '*  (Stronu  d.  9,  p.  452^.     A 
second:   ''The  flesh  must  be  contoided    with, 
and  evil-entreated,  and  its  unbridled  lost  mtist  in 
no  wise  be  jrielded  to,  but  the  soul  must  be  made 
to  grow  through  faith  and  knowledge"  (Strotm. 
UL   4,   p.  523).     A  third  saying:  «« When  the 
neighbour  of  an  elect  person  falls  into  sin  tbsn 
the  elect  one  sins  himself;  for  had  he  so  lired  as 
the  word  enjoins,  his  neighbour  out  of  reverence 
for  his  manner  of  life  would  not  have  sinned  " 
(6*^ioin.   viL    13,    p.    882).     The    work    ovm- 
mended  itself  by  its  severe  ascetic  principles  to 
the  school  of  Basilides ;  and  from  some  indica- 
tions in  the  PhUoeophumenoy  it  would  seem  also 
to  have  favoured  some  of  their  Gnostic  spocm- 
lations. 

(9)  I%e  Ooepel  of  PkOip  was,  according  to 
Epiphanius  (Hater,  xxvL  13)  in  use  aoKMig  the 
memben  of  a  Gnostic  sect  allied  to  the  O^Hes, 
and  alleged  by  them  in  justification  of  indulgence 
in  unnatural  lusts.  The  fragment,  however,  pre- 
served, and  quoted  from  it  by  the  x««ionn 
opponent  of  heresy,  contradicts  hk  statement — 
**  llie  Lord  revealed  to  me  what  the  soul  ought 
to  say  when  she  mounts  to  heaven,  and  wbnt 
answer  she  should  give  to  eadi  of  the  higher 
powen :  '  I  have  known  myself  and  gathered 
myself  together,  and  begotten  no  diildren  for  th%- 
Archon  of  this  world,  but  have  torn  up  his- 
roots,  and  gathered  the  scattered  members,  and 
I  know  Thee,  and  who  thou  art  I  for  1  also  mn» 
descended  from  the  upper  world.' "  This  gospei 
therefore  inculcated,  like  the  Ooepel  </  UU 
EgyptkoM,  and  the  ^  traditions  of  Matthias,**  m 
seven  asceticism.  The  prayen  of  the  departing 
soul  as  she  passes  through  the  various  heai 
constitute  indeed  a  favourite  theme  of 
Gnostic  writings.  The  Otutpel  of  PlOip 
in  use  among  the  Manichaeans  (comp. 
Cod.  Apocr.  L  139-142). 

(10)  The  Ooepel  of  Thaddem  is  mentioBed 
in  some  MSS.  of  the  Decretum  GeUuiammm  (comp^ 
Credner,  Zur  OeechidUedee  Eanome,  Halle,  1847^ 
p.  215). 

Most  of  these  pseudo-apostolical  goqiels,  lik» 
the  apocryphsl  acts  of  Apostlc%  were  attributed 
to  the  authonhip  of  Leudos  Chsxinus,  whon> 
Catholic  tradition  has  stamped  as  typical  repre* 
sentative  of  the  whole  class  of  pseudo-ep^ 
graphical  writings.  So  when  the  Decretum 
OeUuiij  after  recounting  a  whole  series  oi 
apocryphal  gospels,  condudes  wikh  these  words : 
Evangetia  quae  faleavU  Lmaanme  apocrj/pia^ 
Evangelia  quae  faltaoit  leicme  apoorypKa  (Cred- 
ner, /.  c  p.  216  sqq.X  we  may  ooi^eotnre  thai 
beneath  the  names  LudaDsssnd  Isieias  (Tsicinsi 
Eosidus,  Ludus,  Esitius,  Hyxcios,  Hesyduos^ 
Vsius,  &c)  may  lurk  the  otherwise  oft  oormptod 
nameoftAisLeudus.  Rudolf  Hoftnann  coi^jectnrss 
indeed  that  these  two  names  may  indicate  two 
men  who  in  early  times  made  thsmsdves  note* 
worthy  by  laboun  expended  on  our  canonir^ 
gospels,  viz.  Ludan,  the  presb3rter  of  Antiorb^ 
and  the  Egyptian  bishop  Uesydiius.  But  in  mkds 
texts  of  the  Decretum  Oelaeii  the  added  cUnss 
quae  faleavit  Luciamu  is  also  foand  alter  IW 
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MiQincration  of  other  Goostic  gospels,  snch  as 
those  of  l*haddaeos,  Baniabaa,  Thomas,  Bartholo- 
mew, Andrew,  Peter,  Matthew  (Credner,  /.  c). 
The  name  of  Leucias  was  aUo  borne  by  the 
Gnostic  original  of  the  book  (already  roeationed), 
Ik  ImfoMtia  Marine  ei  SMvcttorii  (comp.  the 
epl<tle  of  Pseudo-Jerome  to  Chromatins  and 
Heliodorns,  ap.  Tischend.  Eoani,  Apocr,  ed.  ii. 
pL  52  aq^  and  the  note  by  Grabe  to  Iren.  ffaer. 
L17). 

B^de  these  pseado-apostolicnl  gospels  a 
Bomber  of  other  gospels  are  mentioned  as  used 
in  rarioos  Gnostic  schools. 

(11)  The  Simonians  are  reported  by  a  con- 
fessedly somewhat  recent  witness  (Praef.  Arab, 
M  Coneii.  Sicaeii,  ap.  Fabric  i.  p.  377)  to  have  had 
a  gospel  of  their  own,  which  bore  tiile-^ Book 
9f  the  Fhvr  Comers,  and  Uatges  of  the  World — 
and  was  accordingly  dirided  into  fonr  parts. 
But  this  title  reminds  one  too  strongly  of  the 
doctrinAl  proof  alleged  by  Irenaeus  for  the  fonr- 
^d  character  of  the  church's  gospel  (Iren.  Haer. 
ui.  1 1,  8)  not  to  awaken  a  snspicion  of  some  con- 
liiaton  of  thought  or  memory  in  the  witness.  To 
the  arch-heretic  Simon  himself  is  ascribed  by 
the  Apagtolical  Ccnstitutkma  (vi  16)  the  author- 
ship o€  Tiirious  apocryphal  writings  put  forth  in 
the  njunes  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  Of  another 
work  attributed  to  Simon,  and  entitled  The  Oreat 
Anmmtmoement  (^  iac6^atns  ii  fAtydXri),  nomerons 
fragments  hare  been  preserved  by  Pseodo-Origen 
{PhJomtqtk.  tL  11  sqq.X  ^^  ^^  '*^**  ^^  &  gosp«l 
atalL 

(12)  An  apocryphal  gospel,  in  use  among  the 
Videntimans,  is  mentioned  by  Irenaens  {ffaer.  iii. 
11,9),  and  Psendo-Tertnllian  {ffaer,  12).  Accord- 
ing to  Irenaens,  who  probably  knew  it  well,  and 
^ccIatcs  it  to  be  a  pretty  recent  fiction,  it  bore 
the  name  of  **The  gospel  of  Tmth"  {Evan- 
^eUmm  veriiati8\  and  had  nothing  in  common 
with  onr  canonical  gospels.  It  was  probably 
rather  a  dogmatic  exposition  of  the  specnla- 
tire  tenets  of  Valentinus  than  an  historical 
writing.  But  the  Valentinians  also  used  our 
canonical  gospels,  and  in  an  unmntilated  form 
^Iren.  L  c ;  Tertullian,  Praeaer.  38>  The 
Valentinian  Heracleon  (dr.  A.D.  195)  wrote  a 
eoasn»eBtary  of  his  own  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  of  which  numerous  fragments  hare  been 
preserrcd. 

(13-16)  The  Gospel  of  Perfection  (tftiry- 
y4Ki09  rcAf<i^f»fX  The  Gospel  of  Eve,  and 
the  Ortat  and  Small  Interrogations  of  Mary 
^ipmr^vut  Maplas  fitydXai  and  fwcpaS)  are  men- 
tioned by  £piphanius  as  in  use  among  the 
«•  Gnostics  "  or  <«  Borborites  "  (ffaer.  xxri.  2  sqq.), 
Le.  a  section  of  the  Ophites,  along  with  other 
apocrrphal  writings  which  (like  the  Gospel  of 
Fliilip)  were  current  under  apostolic  names,  and 
osed  by  these  Ophite  Gnostics  (Epiph.  ITaer.  xxri. 
8).  According  to  the  Gospel  of  Eve  she  partook 
of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  in  consequence  of  a 
revelation  made  to  her  by  the  Serpent.  Epi- 
phanins  gives  us  the  following  fragment  {ffaer. 
xxvt  S):  **l  stood  on  a  high  hill  and  saw  a  tall 
and  a  short  man,  and  heard  a  voice  as  of  thunder, 
and  I  drew  near  to  hearken ;  and  it  spoke  to  me  : 
*  I  am  thou,  and  thou  art  I,  and  where  thou  art 
there  am  I  also ;  and  in  all  things  am  I  sown. 
And  from  whencesoever  thou  gatherest  me,  in 
gathering  me  thou  gatherest  thyself.***  This 
firsgment  is  enough  to  shew  that  the  work  was 


no  gospel,  but  a  Gnostic  doctrinal  treatise,  though 
presented,  it  may  be,  in  an  historical  form. 
This  work,  like  the  Gospel  of  Jadas,  appears  to 
have  been  a  favourite  among  the  Ophites  of  the 
Cainite  branch.  Its  pantheistic  mysticism  is 
declared  by  the  severe  Malleus  ffaereiicorum  to 
have  an  obscene  meaning,  and  such,  according 
to  his  statement  (Epiphan.  ffaer.  xxvi  B),  seemn 
really  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  other  two 
works — The  Interrogations  of  Mary, 

(17  and  18)  As  Manichaean  works  are  men- 
tioned—7%s  Go$pel  of  Life  and  The  Gospel  of 
Adda,  called  also  The  Bushel  (ji6hosy.  The 
former  of  these,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tirootheus 
Presbyter  Constantinopolitanus  {De  us  qui  »d 
EccL  aocedunt,  ed.  Meursius  Vana  dieina, 
p.  U7X  by  Photius  {Bibl.  coJ.  85%  and  in  the 
AnathematisiM  Manichae/rum  (Cotelerius,  Patr, 
Apost.  i.  p.  537X  ii  said  to  have  been  written  by 
the  fabulous  Scythianus,  and  to  have  described 
the  Acts  of  Christ  in  an  heretical  spirit.  To  this 
same,  beside  the  Grospel,  are  ascribed  three  other 
writings— the  "  Chapters  *'  (or  the  "  Vocation  "^ 
the  <« Mysteries,"  and  the  "* Treasury  of  life" 
(Epiph.  ffaer.  Ixvi.  2 ;  (^yrilL  ffieron.  Oateoh.  vi. 
22,  p.  100,  ed.  Paris,  Petrus  Sicnlns,  Biat. 
Manl:h.  ed.  Gieseler,  Ciottingen,  1840,  p.  15; 
Photius,  contra  Manich.  L  37  sq. ;  cf.  Fabric.  Cod. 
Apocr.  i.  p.  141). 

The  Bushel  is  said  to  be  the  production  of 
a  disciple  of  Manes  named  Adda  (Phot.  Bibl.  God. 
85).  Diodorus,  who  wrote  twenty-five  books 
against  the  Manichees,  directed  the  first  seven 
against  the  Gospel  of  Life,  bat  herein,  accord- 
ing to  Photius,  made  a  serious  blunder,  con- 
founding the  above-named  gospel  with  that  of 
Adda. 

In  some  lists  of  Manichaean  writings  mention 
is  made  of  a  Gospel  of  Philip  and  of  a  Gospel  of 
I%oma$,  of  which  ManFs  disciple,  bearing  the 
same  name,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author. 
(Timotheus,  presbyter,  /.  c. ;  Petrus  Siculus,  /.  c. 
p.  22;  Leontius,  de  Sectis,  art.  iii.  p.  432; 
Anathemat.  Munich.  I.  e.  eomp.  Fabricius,  i.  p.  138, 
sq.,  354  sq.)  But  by  these  Go^>els  are  probably 
meant  the  Gnostic  Apocrypha^  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  which  were  also  read  by 
Manichaeans.  [R.  A.  L.] 

€K)SS£LINUS  (Gausounus,  Aubounus), 
several  other  forms  of  the  name  are  given  by 
Potthast.  He  was  bishop  of  Metz  alwut  A.Uw 
460.  His  very  existence  was  at  first  doubted 
by  J.  B.  Sollerios,  who,  however,  afterwards 
found  mention  of  him  in  a  MS.  Martyrology  ot 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Metz.  (Boll.  Acta  SS. 
31  JuL  vu.  304.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

G08VIN THA,  queen.    [CtoisvnrrHa.] 

G08WINU8  -May  22.  A  boy  martyr  at 
Rome  in  A.D.  176,  supposed  to  have  been  of  Teuton 
birth,  led  to  Rome  either  through  business  or 
slavery.  There  is,  however,  in  reality  nothing 
known  of  him.  (Ferrarii  (Jat.  SS. ;  Acta  8S, 
BoU.  Mai.  V.  130.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GOTHARDUS  (Godeardds,  Bothardus, 
BuoiBARDUs)^  an  early  bishop  of  Mentz.  Ho 
ruled  fur  fifteen  years,  and  was  a  successful 
missionary  preacher.  He  h^iilt  a  church,  after- 
wards dedicated  to  St.  Nieumede:^.  By  his  place 
in  the  list  his  period  would  seem  to  belong  to 
about  A.D.  200.  (Gall.  Christ,  v.  433.)  [R.  T.  S.} 
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GOTHOBEBTA,  virgin,  of  Noyon.     (R 11. 
Acta  SS.  11  Apr.  ii.  31  a.)    [Godeberta.] 

rJ.G.] 

GOTHS,  CONVERSION  OF  THE.  The 
early  Christianity  of  the  Goths  is  a  matter  on 
which  no  very  full  light  can  be  thrown.  1.  The 
6rst  conversions  appear  to  have  been  made 
throagh  the  prisoners  whom  the  Goths  carried 
ofl'  with  them  from  their  invasions  of  Asia 
Minor.  Phiiostorgius,  who  is  the  anthority  for 
this,  says  (ii.  5)  that  among  the  prisoners  made 
in  the  region  of  Cappadocia  were  some  clerics 
and  that  not  a  few  conversions  were  made.  He 
also  adds  that  the  ancestors  of  Ulfilas  were  of 
the  number  of  the  captives.  This  is  very  im- 
probable. There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
invasions  referred  to  took  place  about  the  middle 
of  the  3rd  century,  that  they  were  made  by  the 
Goths  who  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  and 
that  these  early  Catholic  conversions  were  made 
not  in  the  district  north  of  the  Danube,  where 
Ulfilas  afterwards  laboured,  but  much  more  pro- 
bably in  the  Crimean  Chersonese.  Basil  the 
Great,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  bears 
testimony  that  Dionysius,  who  was  bishop  of 
Rome,  259-269,  had  sent  persons  with  a  view  of 
redeeming  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  Cappa- 
docians.  There  is  also  a  letter  from  Basil  to 
Ascholius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  which  con- 
firms the  belief  that  the  Goths  first  received 
Christianity  from  Cappadocia,  and  makes  it 
probable  that  a  certain  Eutyches  was  one  of  the 
prisoners  who  made  conveHs  among  the  Goths. 
(Ep.  70,  §  164;  Migne,  xjcxii.  435,  635.) 

The  account  of  Sozomen  (ii.  6)  is  clearly  in- 
accurate and  gives  no  further  certain  informa- 
tion. At  the  council  of  Nice,  more  than  half  a 
century  later,  we  have  evidence  of  the  orthodox 
<  lot  hie  Christians  of  the  Crimea  in  the  signature 
of  a  Gothic  metropolitan — Provinciae  Gothiae : 
Theophilus  Gothiae  Metropolis— or  according  to 
another  list — De  Gothis  Theophilus  Bospori- 
t:\nus  (Mansi,  ii.  696,  702).  Athanasius,  writing 
before  the  council  of  Nice,  speaks  strongly  of 
the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  barbarians, 
and  it  seems  probable  from  an  allusion  to  them 
in  an  earlier  passage  that  he  is  certainly  includ- 
ing the  Goths  (Athan.  de  Incam.  Verb.  §  51, 
§  52;  Migne,  xxv.  187-190;  Neander,  Church 
Historyj  foig.  transl.  iii.  179).  Further,  Chry- 
sostora  in  his  fourteenth  epistle  speaks  of  an 
embassy  which  has  come  to  him  from  the  Goths 
to  ask  for  a  bishop  in  the  place  of  Unilas,  whom 
C'hrysostom  had  himself  consecrated  (Migne,  Hi. 
618).  Procopius  also,  speaking  of  the  Goths  of 
the  Crimean  region,  says  that  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  Justinian's  reign,  they  applied  to 
the  emperor  for  another  bishop  to  replace  their 
own,  who  had  lately  died  (Procopius,  de  BeU. 
Goth.  iv.  4,  ed.  Bonn.  vol.  ii.  p.  475).  It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  on  the  whole  that  from 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous tradition  of  orthodox  Christianity 
among  the  Goths  who  bordered  on  the  Euxine. 

2.  We  turn  now  to  the,  historically,  more 
important  branch  of  the  Goths  who  were  settled 
further  west.  Before  the  time  of  Ulfilas  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  conversions  to  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Goths  to  the  north  of  the 
Danube.  Ulfilas  (bom  ?<11,  died  381),  on  suffer- 
ing severe  persecution  for  his  labours  as  a  Chris- 
tian missionary  among   his    own    people,  was 
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allowed  by  Constantius  to  enter  th«  Roman 
dominions  with  his  Arian  convert*,  c  34^ 
These  Goths  — the  "Gothi  minores  "  — seUle-i 
in  the  region  of  Moesia  and  Thrace.  For  the 
whole  consideration  of  the  life  and  writings  or 
Ulfilas,  his  work  among  the  Goths,  maA  the 
nature  of  their  Christianity  see  Ui«filas. 

3.  There  are  indications  of  other  pr»u:hing 
and  of  other  conversions  to  Christianity  anxmg 
the  Goths  north  of  the  Danube  about  the  txnte 
of  Ulfilas.  Ws  learn  from  Epiphanins,  writing 
about  the  year  375,  that  a  persecution  h^ 
some  years  before  he  wrote,  broken  out  agahut 
the  followers  of  Audius,  who,  after  his  baokb- 
ment  for  heresy  to  Scythia,  bad  laboured  amo£k^ 
the  Goths  and  converted  many.  [[Audius^ 
Anthropomorphitak.] 

Epiphanius  speaks  of  Silvanus,  a  bishop,  who 
had  been  ordained  by  Audiujt,  and  of  others 
also  who  were  dead  when  he  wrote  (Migiw!, 
xlii.  371).  Of  Catholic  Goths  also,  and 
their  persecution,  probably  about  the  same 
period,  there  is  some  evidence  to  be  fonnd  in  tke 
Lives  of  the  Stiints  [see  Nicetas,  Saba].  Th« 
leader  of  the  persecution  in  these  cases,  as  in 
that  of  Ulfilas,  was  probably  Athanarich. 

4.  Nearly  thirty  years  after  the  Goths  of 
Ulfilas  had  entered  the  Roman  province  the 
great  mass  of  the  Visigoths  (a.d.  376)  moved 
across  the  Danube.  Of  the  manner  of  therr 
conversion  to  Arian  Christianity  we  ki»w 
absolutely  nothing,  nor  of  any  certain  link 
between  them  and  Ulfilas.  For  the  later  hi^tory 
of  the  Christianity  of  the  Croths,  see  SKVkJuxcs, 
Ostrogoths,  Visigoths. 

(The  best  condensed  accounts  of  this  snbject 
will  be  found  in  Pallmann,  Die  Geschichte  der 
Vdlkerwanderung,  i.  p.  62-85,  and  Bessell,  art. 
€rOTHBN,in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  A'nc.vc/.  75,  pp.  140- 
145.  For  more  detailed  information,  Be&iell, 
Ueber  das  Leben  des  UljiUu  und  die  Bekehrvmg 
der  Oothen  zum  Christenthuniy  Gottingen,  186«), 
pp.  96-119.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GK)TISPITAE  [CUTZUPTTAE  (Vol.  L  733  a)]. 

GK)TTESCHALK  [Godescalcus]. 

GOTUMAB  (GuTUMARUs),  bishop  of  Tria 
Flavia  (Santiago),  from  about  637  till  after  fr46. 
He  signed  the  sixth  and  seventh  councils  of 
Toledo  under  Kintila  and  Kindasvinth,  A.D.  638i, 
646.  (Aguirre-CaUlani,  iii.  41.3,  423;  Esp.  &tqr. 
xix.  57.    [Ortigius.]  [M.  A.  W.] 

QOVEIN  (CJoFEN,  Coven,  Oawex,  G©pcf, 
Goveinwen),  wife  of  Tewdrig  and  mother  of 
Meurig,  kings  of  South  W  \ss^  an  early  Welsh 
saint  [Copen].  (Rees,  Camhro-Drit.  Saints,  app, 
14 ;  Camb.  Quart.  Mag.  v.  132;  Notes  and  Querks^ 
1  scr.  vi.  97,  xii.  201.)  [J.  G,] 

GOVOR,  GOWER,  Welsh  saint,  who  founded 
Llanover  in  Monmouthshire.  There  are  heir 
nine  spring  close  to  each  other  called  Fynnoa 
Ovor.  He  was  commemorated  May  9.  (k. 
Williams,  Enwogion  Cyinru,  1852,  p.  178;  Ni4cs 
and  Qtieries^  2  ser.  iii.  31,  77,  97  ;  W^illiams,  foh 
MSS.  549,  558.)  [C  W.  B.] 

GOWIBALDUS.  (JOWIBOLT.  bishop  of 
Ratishon.    [Garibaldus  (3).] 

GRACCU8,  a  Roman  patrician,  who  held 
the  office  of  urban  praetor  towards  the  dote  of 
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the  4th  cei^tury.  During  his  term  of  office  he 
d.*stToyed  the  care  of  Mithra  and  other  objects 
ciinoectetl  with  the  strange  Oriental  supersti- 
ticnw  vrhich  had  been  introduced  into  Rome. 
This  maj  hare  been  done  by  the  magistrate  as  a 
m^re  matter  of  police;  but  he  afterwards 
ri»c«ived  baptism.  He  was  a  neighbour  of  Toxo- 
tiaa  and  Laeta  (477.  r.),  and  it  is  in  a  letter  to 
Ijteta  that  his  name  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome. 
{Ep,  evil.  2,  ed.  Vail.)  Prudentius  (Cmt,  8ymm, 
lib.  i.  1.  562)  mentions  the  family  of  Qracchi  as 
one  zealous  for  the  Christian  religion. 

[W.  H.  F.] 

GRACE,  x<^''»  i°  ^h®  sense  first  given  to 
that  word  in  the  New  Testament,  riz.,  the 
fiarour  or  free  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  purchased 
for  man  by  Christ,  and  poured  out  on  man  under 
tbe  Gospel ;  inspiring  individual  souls  with  power 
from  abore  to  the  regeneration  and  sanctifica- 
tk>n  of  their  hearts  and  lives;  and  imparting 
vital  elBcacy  to  the  sacraments  and  general 
work  of  the  church.  Grace,  therefore,  must  in 
this  iwziM  be  considered  under  a  twofold  aspect : 
(1 )  grace  to  the  individual — in  later  times  called 
**  gratia  gratum  faciens** — and  (2)  grace  to  the 
church  in  general,  *'  gratia  gratis  data.*'  But  the 
commoner  name  for  it  under  this  latter  aspect  is 
chariamii  (Rom.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6), 
or  charismata  (1  Cor.  xii.  9  and  31),  under 
which  term  it  has  been  treated  elsewhere  (DiCT. 
ow  Chs.  Ant.  I.  349):  but  briefly,  for  all  the  con- 
trorersies  that  have  been  raised  about  it  on  that 
head  are  purely  modem. 

It  was  the  inward,  invisible,  superhuman,  and 
lile-giring  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
sonl  of  man,  which  Pelagius  denied,  and  St. 
Angtistine  brought  out  so  triumphantly  as  to 
hare  procured  for  himself  in  after  ages  the 
honourable  distinction  of  "  doctor  of  grace.*'  It 
was  he,  likewise,  who  first  laid  bare  the  correla- 
tive doctrine  to  it  on  the  part  of  man,  viz.,  that 
of  original  sin.  His  opua  dasticvam  on  the  sub- 
ject Is  divided  into  two  books;  the  title  given 
to  the  first  being  De  Gratid  Christi:  to  the 
second,  De  Peccato  OrigmcUi,  It  was  written 
AJD.  418,  after  Pelagius  had  been  condemned  by 
pope  Zosimus  and  a  general  council  of  the  African 
church  on  May  1  of  that  year. 

Pelagius  had  been  brought  to  book  at  last, 
and  all  his  subterfuges  exposed.  Denial  of  the 
g;raoe  of  God,  he  had  constantly  said  formed  no 
part  of  his  creed,  yet  now,  in  expounding  what 
he  held  it  to  be,  he  struck  at  the  roots  of  it  in 
the  same  breath.  ^  Nam  gratiam  Dei,  et  adju- 
torium  quo  adjuvamur  ad  non  peccandum,  aut 
in  natnrA,  et  libero  ponit  arbitrio :  ant  in  lege 
atque  doctrini."  (L  3.)  That  is,  he  limited  it 
to  the  natural  gifls  and  powers  with  which 
every  man  is  bom,  or  the  external  help  sup- 
plied to  man  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  capabilities,  therefore,  with 
which  every  man  finds  himself  endowed  at  his 
birth,  constituted,  according  to  Pelagius,  all  the 
inward  assistance  that  men  needed  or  received 
from  God  to  enable  them  to  do  things  acceptable 
to  Him  in  this  life,  and  be  rewarded  with  heaven 
xu  the  next.  Neither  their  wills  nor  their 
actions  wanted  any  renewing  or  strengthening 
from  above  to  be  what  they  ought.  "  Et  ideo, 
wm  adjnvat  (Deus)  ut  velirous,  non  adjuvat  ut 
alamos:  sed  tantnmmodo  adjuvat  ut  vclle  et 
sgere  valeamns  "  (16.  c   v.).     From  this  point 


of  view  there  was,  of  course,  no  taint  of  nature 
for  baptism  to  wash  away,  no  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  impai-ted  in  the  new  birth  at  the  font. 
Adam's  sin,  St.  Augustine  rejoined,  was  simply 
lefl  out  in  this  estimate.  As  he  had  urged  in 
an  earlier  work :  **  Nature  quippe  hominis 
primitus  inculpata,  et  sine  ullo  vitio  creata 
est:  nature  vero  ista  hominis,  quft  unus- 
quisque  ex  Adam  nascitur,  jam  medico  indi- 
get  quia  sana  non  est.  ...  Ac  per  hoc  natura 
poenalis  ad  vindictam  justissimam  pertinet.  .  .  . 
Deus  autem,  qui  dives  est  in  misericordid,  prop- 
ter multam  dilectionem,  qu&  dilexit  nos,  et  cum 
essemus  mortui  delictis,  convivificavit  nos 
Christo,  Cujns  gratift  sumus  salvi  facti.  Haec 
autem  Christi  gratia,  sine  qui  nee  infantes,  nee 
aetate  grandes  salvi  fieri  possunt,  non  meritis 
redditur,  sed  gratis  datur,  propter  quod  et  gratia 
nominatur.  *  Justificati,'  inquit,  gratis  per  san- 
guinem  Ejus."  {De  Nat,  et  Grot,  c  Pel.  c.  iii.) 
When  and  in  what  way  was  this  grace  bestowed  ? 
First  at  the  font,  on  the  recipients  of  baptism, 
infants  and  adults  alike,  was  the  reply.  **  Unde 
ii  qui  non  per  illam  liberantur,  sive  quia  audire 
nondnm  potuerunt,  sive  quia  obedire  noluerunt : 
sive  etiam,  cum  per  aetatem  audire  non  possent, 
lavacrum  rcgenerationis  quod  accipere  possent, 
per  quod  salvi  fierent,  non  acceperunt,  juste 
utique  damnantur,  quia  sine  peccato  non  sunt, 
vel  quod  originaliter  traxerunt,  vel  quod  malis 
moribus  addiderunt.  Omnes  enim  peccavemnt, 
sive  in  Adam,  sive  in  se  ipsis,  et  egent  glori& 
Dei."  (/&.)  But  was  it  merely  the  remission  of 
sins  in  baptism,  or  something  else,  first  bestowed 
then,  over  and  above,  that  was  denied  by  Pela- 
gius? This  was  the  crucial  point  which  he 
could  never  face,  **  Quomodo  igitur  credi  potest 
Pelagium  Dei  gratiam,  quae  neque  natura  est 
cum  libero  arbitrio :  neque  legis  scientia,  neque 
peccatorum  remissio :  aed  quae  in  singulis  nostris 
actibus  est  necessaria  veraciter  fuisse  confessum," 
asks  his  opponent,  in  spite  of  all  his  admissions  ? 
that  inward  grace,  which,  first  received  at  the 
font,  becomes  the  operating  and  co-operating 
principle  of  a  new  life  in  every  heart,  where  it 
is  allowed  free  course,  and  not  obstructed  by  the 
action  of  a  perverse  will.  Faith,  hope,  and 
charity  rank  amongst  its  earliest  creations,  and 
most  prized  and  lasting  achievements.  Absolute 
freedom  from  sin  is  not  out  of  the  question  with 
such  aid :  which,  however,  is  never  irresistible, 
and  might  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment,, 
on  any  wilful  reaction  from  it  in  its  reci- 
pient. Such  grace  was  wholly  gratuitous  on 
the  part  of  God,  and  undeserved  by  any  preced- 
ing merit  whatsoever  on  tbe  part  of  man.  At 
one  time  St.  Augustine  confesses  he  thought 
himself  man  could  merit  it  by  his  faith.  After- 
wards, he  became  script nrally  convinced  that 
faith  both  originated  with,  and  was  increased  by 
grace.  **  Fides  ergo,  et  inchoata,  et  perfecta, 
donum  Dei  est,"  is  the  mature  conclusion  of  hi» 
latest  work.  {De  Praedest.  c.  vii.)  **  Our  wills 
and  our  acts  are  our  own,"  he  says,  **  but  our 
good  wills  and  our  good  acts  are  God's,  wrought 
in  us  by  Him  with  our  concurrence."  (De  Grat. 
Christi,  c  xxv.)  In  rewarding  them,  therefore, 
God  does  but  literally  crown  his  own  gifts. 
(Ep.  cxciv.  19 :  ad  Sirt  Pre^.)  Or  as  he  puts  it 
elsewhere,  **  Intelligendum  est  igitur  etiam  ho- 
minis bona  merita  esse  Dei  munera,  quibus  cum 
vita  aeterna  redditur,  quid  nisi  gratia  pro  gra 
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ti4  redditar**  CEnchirid,  c  vii.).  Or  as  his 
faithful  interpreter,  Prosper,  beantifuUy  pots  it, 
**  Duce  Deo,  renitur  ad  Deum"  (de  Vooat,  i.  24). 
Besides  art.  Charisma  in  the  Diet  of  Chr. 
Antf  and  rol.  z.  of  the  Ben.  ed.  of  the  works  of 
St.  Angustine  generally,  the  following  articles  of 
JL*.is  work  m\u%  be  consulted  for  special  branches 
of  the  subject  to  aroid  repetition : — Original  Sin, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charitj,  Baptism,  Eucharist,  Ordi- 
nation, or  Holy  Onlers.  Estios,  in  Sentent.  ii. 
Dist.  26,  is  a  storehouse  of  all  the  subtle  points 
mooted  or  left  in  abeyance  by  St.  Augustine, 
and  discussed  by  others.  For  instance,  whether 
grace  is  a  habit,  an  act,  a  motion,  or  something 
intermediate ;  how  it  should  be  defined :  whether 
it  is  distinct  from,  or  the  same  with  charity: 
whether  it  should  be  divided  into  created  and  in- 
create,  operating  and  co-operating,  gratia  gratis 
data,  gratia  gratum  faciens,  and  so  forth.  But 
it  was  in  the  West  almost  wholly  that  they  re- 
ceived any  special  treatment.  Mareschall's  Cbii- 
cord,  Pat,f  continued  by  Schramm,  and  Fessler's 
Inst,  Patrol,  give  the  views  incidentally  expressed 
of  other  Fathers.  [£.  S.  Ff.] 

GBAGIANXJS  of  Cagli.    [Qbatianxtb  (3).] 

GBACILIANU8,  martyr  with  the  virgin 
Felicissima  in  the  city  of  Falaris,  being  stoned 
and  aflerwards  decapitated ;  commemorated 
Aug.  12  (Usuard.  Jfori.).  Baronius  {Rom,  Mart, 
Aug.  12)  gives  the  name  of  the  dty  Faleria  in 
Tuscany.  [C.  H.] 

6BADA,  8T.,  the  saint  of  a  parish  in  the 
Lizard  district  in  Cornwall.  The  parish  feast  is 
kept  on  the  nearest  Sunday  to  St.  Luke's  Day. 

[C.  W.  B.] 

GBADESCU8,  bishop  of  Sulmo  (Sulmona), 
c.  A.D.  701.  He  appears  to  have  succeeded  St. 
Pamphilus,  who  was  elected  c.  A.D.  682. 
(Ughelli,  Hal,  Sac  i.  •252.)  [R.  S.  0.] 

GBADU8,  bishop.    [Gbatus  (5).] 

GBAECUS,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  succeeded 
Eustosios  about  472.  He  is  known  to  us  only 
from  Sidcnius  Apollinaris,  who  addresses  him  in 
laudatory  terms  (lib.  vi.  3,  vii.  2),  but  in  vii.  7 
complains  bitterly  that  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  effecting  a  treaty,  which  was  probably  that 
between  the  emperor  Nepos  and  Euric  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  the  result  of  which  was  that  while 
ihe  Massilians  were  at  peace  the  Arvemi  were 
surrendered  to  the  Goths  and  suffered  terrible 
extremities.  Sidonius  roundly  informs  Graecus 
that  this  act  placed  him  last  instead  of  first 
among  the  bishoits  of  the  province,  whence  the 
Sammarthani  infer  that  he  had  sought,  through 
the  favour  of  Euric,  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
metropolitan.  He  seems,  however,  afterwards 
to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  Sidonius  (Ep, 
vii.  11).  {Oali,  Christ,  i.  635;  Ceillier,  Ant, 
tec,  X.  610.)  [R.  T.  S.1 

GRAETIS,  king  of  the  Hemli.    [Grepbb.J 

GBAIPNIG,  GBAIPHNIDH,  abbat  of 
Kmlagh,  near  Kelltt,  c}o.  Meath,  died  a.d.  737 
iFofir  Mast.  A.D.  732 ;  Ann.  Ult.  A.D.  736). 

[J.  G.] 

GBAMMATICU8,  addressed  along  with 
Gloritts,  Felix,  and  Elcustus,  by  Augustine,  on 
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the  shamelcasneas  with  which  the  Donatista, 
though  so  often  aentenoed,  persiatcd  in  their 
schism  (August,  ep.  43  al.  162.  Opp,  voL  38, 
p.  422,  ed.  CailUu).  [C,  H.] 

GBAMMATIUS  (IX  bishop  of  Salemnm 
(Salerno),  probably  c  A.D.  400,  iboiigh  aotne 
authorities  place  him  much  later.  He  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  Bonosius.  (BolL  Ada  8& 
11  Oct.  V.  671 ;  Ughelli,  JUd.  Sae,  vU.  467.) 

[B.S.  G.] 

GBAMMATIUS  (8),  8T.,  twenty-fim 
bishop  of  Metx,  between  St.  Phrontmios  Bad 
Agatimber.  He  is  ssid  to  have  died  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  episcopate  (a.Dw  512),  on 
April  25,  on  which  day  he  is  commemorated  at 
Metz.  (Boll.  Acta  88.  Apr.  ilL  369 ;  OaU,  Ckr, 
xiii.  687.)  p.  A.  B.] 

GBAMMATIUS  (Z\  4th  bbhopof  Vindonissm 
(Windisch),  from  whence  the  see  was  soon  after- 
wards transferred  to  Constance.  He  succeeded 
Bubulcus,  and  was  followed  by  Maximna.  He 
was  present  at  three  councils — that  of  Clermont 
in  535,  the  fourth  of  Orleans  in  541,  and  the 
fifth  in  549.  (Mansi,  vUL  863,  ix.  120,  136; 
QalL  Christ  v.  892.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GBANIANUS,  SEBENIU8  or  8EBEN- 
NIUS,  proconsul  of  Asia  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor  in  the 
year  125  for  instructions  as  to  how  Christta«s 
were  to  be  dealt  with,  but  the  answer  Arrived 
to  his  successor  Minutius  Fnndanns  (JnstiB. 
Mart.  Apol.  i.  69 ;  Euseb.  JI,  E.  iv.  9).  In  his 
Chronicle  (sub  ann.  125)  Eusebius  calls  him 
Serenus  Granius,  and  states  that  he  called  Had- 
rian's attention  to  the  gross  iniquity  of  aacri- 
ficing  the  blood  of  innocent  men  to  the  clamours 
of  the  mob  when  they  could  be  diarged  with  no 
crime  but  that  of  belonging  to  a  name  and  a  sect* 
[FUNDAKUS.]  [a  H.] 

GBANISTA,  a  Gothic  comes,  om  of  the 
heads  of  the  first  Arian  conspiracy  against 
Recared  king  of  Spain,  which  broke  out  in  597, 
immediately  after  the  preliminary  council  lidd 
at  Toledo  in  that  year  had  made  it  plain  that  thm 
formal  conversion  of  the  nation  to  Catholicssaa 
was  fiwt  approaching.  The  results  of  the  oosaci) 
had  been  made  known  in  Gallia  Narbonensia  hj 
envoys  from  Recared,  and  the  inhabitants  of  thm 
province  were  invited  to  join  thus<»  of  Sp«iii 
proper  in  returning  "ad  unitatem  et  pacc« 
Christianas  ecclesiae  "  (conf.  Greg.  T«r.  ix.  15 ; 
Joh.  Bid.  Eap,  Sagr,  vi.  385).  ImmediaielT 
upon  the  announcement  followed  an  Arian  rising 
headed  by  the  Arian  bishop  Athalocas  and  th. 
comites  Granista  and  WUdigem  *'indyti  Itoei 
opibus  et  nobiles  genere,  profani  tamen  m«o- 
tibus  et  ignobiles  moribus"  (Paul.  Emerit.  Td. 
Patr.  Emerit.  cap.  19,  in  Patr.  iat.  Ixxa. 
158).  The  revolt  was  speedily  pat  down.  Onr 
sources  tell  us  nothing  of  the  fate  of  his  asacK 
ciates  Granista  and  Wildigem,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability they  perished  in  the  struggle.  Tb«ir 
names  do  not  appear  among  the  viri  Ulustrea 
of  the  conversion  council  of  589,  though  it  is  of 
course  jiossible  that  if  still  living  and  restotcd 
to  favour  they  might  have  been  induded  nndcv 
the  generxl  description  of  ''omnes  saniorea 
Gothorum,"  which  follows  the  five  indtvalnal 
signatures  (C.  Tol.  iiL  apud  Tejada  y  Ramiro^ 
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CbfaoB.  it  Qm.  te.  ii  p.  227).  Grtniita  and 
WiUlgva  are  mentioned  onlj  in  PanL  Emerit. 
t  c  PL  A.  W.] 

ORAPHAN,  eompanion  of  Gobban,  son  of 
Kascy  and  disciple  of  Carthach  Mochoda  (Lanigan, 
/:«<.  Bitt.  Ir,  it  358X  bat  Colgan  (iUto  iSA 
631}  has  Straphan,  interpreted  Stephanas. 

[J.  G.] 

O&APTB,  probably  chief  among  the  deacon- 
•ases  of  the  Roman  cnorch  in  the  early  part  of 
the  2nd  oentnry.  Hkrmab  (  Vis.  ii.  4^  mentions 
her  m.  company  with  a  Clement  whose  office 
.t  was  to  oommanicate  on  the  part  of  the  Chorch 
•f  Rome  with  foreign  cities.  In  spite  of  dlffi- 
cttltioi  raised  by  Harnack  and  others  we  hare  no 
hesitation  in  identifying  this  with  CUSMESB 
BoMAKUB,  and  inferring  that  Grapte  mast  hare 
been  known  as  a  real  person  contemporary  with 
^Hetnentf  and  that  if  not  alire  when  the  work  of 
flcxmns  was  pablished,  she  most  hare  died  so 
recently  that  hers  was  still  a  well-remembered 
aeamt*  The  name  Grapte  is  not  common,  bat 
Hamnck  (L  e.)  notes  that  it  occars  in  Josephns 
(^B.  J,  IV.  ix.  11)  as  the  name  of  a  lady  of 
the  royal  family  of  Adiabene ;  and  it  is  fonnd 
four  tiaies  in  inscriptions,  three  in  Asia  Minor, 
Le  Bas,  782,  962,  1567,  and  one  in  Italr, 
Jfamerda  Grapte,  Gruter,  434.  There  is  an  odd 
coincidence  between  the  relation  to  a  Janaarias 
indicated  in  the  first  and  last  of  these. 

Grapte  is  allegorically  interpreted  by  Origen 
i£h  J'rm.  ir.  11 ;  FhUooal.  i.  11).  [G.  S.] 

ORASULFUS,  dnke  of  Frinli  early  in  the 
7  th  centary.  He  sncceeded  to  the  duchy  on  the 
morder  by  the  exarch  Gregory  of  his  nephews 
Taao  and  Cacoo,  the  sons  of  Gisalf^  the  first 
dnke  (Paulas  Diaoonns,  ir.  39).  The  dachy  of 
FrioU  was,  after  the  dochies  of  Benerento  and 
8poleto,  which  were  practically  independent,  the 
asoet  important  daring  early  Lombard  history. 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

OBATA  (l>--nJane  2.  [Ltorb,  M  abttbs  of.] 

GRATA  (2%  companion  of  St.  Ursala  and 
martyr,  A^.  354;  renerated  Oct.  21  (Dempster, 
Bmi.  EeeL  Gent  Scot,  L  316).  [J.  G.] 

GRATA  (8),  second  daughter  of  the  empe»  or 
Valentinian  L  and  his  empress  Justina.  irhe 
was  the  sister  of  Justa,  Galla  Plaoidia,  and  the 
emperor  Valentinian  IL  She  was  unmarried. 
(Theoph.  Chronogr.  ▲.&  360,  p.  48  in  Patr.  Qr, 
criiL  175  B;  Dn  Cange,  Fam,  Avgust,  p.  46.) 

[C.  H.] 

GRATIANUS,  first  bishop  of  Tours.    [Ga- 

TEAKUB.] 

GRATIA19U8  (1)  (GBATHfiANUS),  martyr 
of  Pcrusia  in  Etruria.  Commemorated  on  June  1. 
Ihe  BoUandists  (Acta  88,  1  Jan.  i.  23)  hare  an 
artide  upon  GraUnianus  and  Felinus.  Usuardus 
{Jan.  1,  Aud.}  has  a  simple  commemoration ; 
the  Matt.  Bom.  records  their  martyrdom  under 
Decins  with  rarioos  tortures,  and  Baronius 
{Aaao/.  a.  254  zzix.)  includes  them  among  the 
aMTtyrs  whose  names  he  bas  found  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical tables.  Yet  their  names  are  not  now  found 
ED  any  extant  ancient  list,  and  appear  to  be  not 
older  in  legend  than  the  15th  century ;  to  all 
appearance  their  legend  Is  based  upon  that  of  St. 
f  lorentius  an  1  his  companions.     The  acts  girea 
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by  the  BoUandistf  containa  highly  coloured  tain 
of  ignorant  fanaticism  and  perseention,  admira« 
tion  at  the  Christians'  constancy  and  consequent 
conrersion,  baptism  by  bishop  Florentius,  open 
profession,  trial,  torture,  and  death.        [J.  G.] 

GRATIANUS  (S)  (Gatianub),  martyr  at 
Amiens,  not  mentioned  in  Ado  and  Usuardus; 
but  from  a  MS.  martyrology  preserred  at  Corbey 
he  found  a  place  in  the  Andaria  to  Usuardus.  The 
date  of  the  martyrdom  is  fixed  between  283  and 
287.  Tlie  legend  mns  that  in  his  last  moments 
he  fixed  in  the  ground  a  hazel  twig  which  he 
carried,  and  which  Immediately  put  forth  leares 
and  fruit;  a  miracle  which  the  MS.  declares  to 
be  repeated  annually  though  the  festiral  occurs 
so  late  in  the  season  as  the  end  of  October  (Boll. 
AA.  S3.  23  Oct.  X.  18>  £R.  T.  S.] 

GRATIANUS  (8)  (Grboiahub),  the  first 
known  bishop  of  Gallium  (Cagli),  present  at  the 
council  held  at  Rimini,  A.D.  359,  protesting 
strongly  against  the  Arian  bishops  and  their  doc- 
trines. He  is  supposed  to  hare  also  attended  the 
council  of  Seleucia  in  the  same  year.  (Hilar. 
Pictar.  JVick/m.  rii  al.  riiL  p.  685  in  Patr.  Lat. 
X.  697  c ;  Ughelli,  Ital.  iSbc  iL  891 ;  Cappelletti, 
Ze  CMete  ctltai.  iu.  236.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GRATIANUS  (4).  Callidius  Gratianus,  the 
officer  called  Curator  Reipublicae  at  Aptunga,  at 
the  time  of  the  inquiry  into  the  case  of  Felix 
bishop  of  Aptunga.     TFelix  (26).]  (Opt.  i.  26.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

GRATIANUS  (5)  (Flavius  Gratianus  Au- 
ousriTS),  Christian  emperor,  eldest  son  of  Valen- 
tinian I.,  bom  A.D.  359  ;  named  Augustus  by  his 
father,  367 ;  succeeded  to  his  father.  Nor.  375  ; 
succeeded  to  his  umle  Yalens,  378 ;  murdered, 
Aug.  25,  383. 

1.  Authonties.  2  Life.  3.  Character.  4. 
JSodesiagtioal  Policy. 

1.  Authorities. — Of  the  secular  writers  who  treat 
of  this  period,  the  principal  is  the  contemporary 
Ammianns  Marcellinus  (9.  v.X  books  27-31.  His 
work  finishes  with  the  death  of  Valens.  Zosimus 
(book  4),  who  lired  in  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century,  is  the  next  in  importance.  Two  of  the 
orations  of  the  younger  Symmachus  refer  to 
Gratian;  one  deurer^  on  his  appointment  as 
Augustus,  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  the  other 
on  his  accession,  after  Valentinian's  death  and  the 
execution  of  Maximinus  (Oratio  pro  patre,  p.  44, 
ed.  Mai,  1815).  Themistius,  the  rhetorician  of 
Constantinople,  pronounced  a  curious  address  on 
the  same  occasion  in  the  senate  at  Rome,  riz.  ijm^ 
ruchst  ^  ircpl  icdAAovt  fiwrtXiKOv  (firat.  13).  The 
works  of  his  tutor  Ausonius  contain  sereral 
references  to  his  royal  pupil ;  the  most  impor- 
tant for  his  reign  is  the  gratiarvm  actio  pro 
ooMulatu,  an  oration  delirered  at  Treres  in 
379.  Of  the  letters  of  Symmachus,  one  is 
addressed  to  Gratian  (lib.  x.  ep.  2 ;  cp.  i.  13^ 
thanking  him  for  making  him  his  mouthpiece  in 
the  senate  soon  after  his  accession  ;  another,  the 
well-known  relatio  to  Valentinian  II.  and  Theo* 
dosius  (ibid,  ep.  61),  gires  some  account  of  the 
proceedings  with  reguii  to  the  altar  of  Victory. 
In  reply  to  this  we  hare  two  letters  of  St. 
Ambrose,  Nos.  17,  18,  and  the  poem  of  Pmden- 
tius ;  bat  these  really  belong  to  another  itign. 
St.  Ambrose  is  the  most  important  of  ecelcsiaa* 
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iioal  writers  for  the  life  of  Gratian,  as  he  had 
great  influence  over  him  in  his  later  jears,  and 
wrote  his  books  de  Fide  and  de  Spintu  Sancto 
for  his  edification  and  at  his  request.  A  letter 
•of  the  emperor's,  written  in  379,  inviting 
St.  Ambrose  to  assist  him,  is  prefixed  to  the 
liishop's  epistles,  with  his  reply  to  it.  For  his 
death,  we  refer  specially  to  Enarr,  m  Faalm,  61, 
end  de  obitu  Vdleniimanif  ad  finem. 

The  ordinary  writers  of  church  history  and 
the  law  books  must  of  coarse  be  consulted, 
especially  the  Theodosian  code.  Tillemont,  here 
as  etsewhere,  is  iuTaluable.  .The  fifth  and  sixth 
Tolumes  of  De  Broglie's  VEglise  et  VEmpirs  on 
<pMtriime  aikU^  and  H.  Richter's  WetMhnache 
Beichy  Berlin,  1865,  contain  the  most  satisfaot 
tory  modem  history  of  the  period  from  different 
points  of  Tiew.  Riohter  brbigs  out  strongly  the 
barbarian,  especially  the  German  element  in  the 
empire.  His  book  is  a  remarkable  one,  but  his 
conjectural  conclusions  are  sometimes  stated  toe 
much  as  ascertained  facts ;  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  work  is  altogether  not  rery  ludd. 

2.  Life. — Gratiim,  son  of  Valentinian  and  his 
first  wife  Serera,  was  bom  at  Sirmium,  on  April 
18  (ace  to  Idatius),  or  May  23  (ace.  to  Chron, 
Pasch.),  in  the  year  359,  while  his  father  was 
still  an  ordinary  officer  in  the  army.  He  was  no 
doubt  named  after  his  grandfather  Gratianns 
Funarius  (cp.  Amm.  xxx.  7,  2),  a  man  of  low 
origin.  His  mother  Severa  Marina  was  also  of 
obscure  birth,  and  apparently  rather  mean 
character.  When  Valentinian  was  unexpectedly 
chosen  emperor  by  the  soldiers  on  the  death  of 
Jovian,  in  Feb.  364,  Qratian  was  not  yet  five 
years  old,  yet  two  years  later  he  was  named 
consul  with  Daglaiphus  (Amm.  xxvi.  9,  1).  In 
the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  367,  Valentinian, 
who  had  been  suffering  from  a  serious  illness, 
and  had  good  reason  to  fear  that  in  the  case  of 
his  death  his  son  would  be  passed  over  by  the 
soldiers,  determined  to  associate  him  with  him- 
self in  the  empire  (Amm.  xxvii.  6).  On  Aug.  24 
he  presented  him  to  a  great  assembly  of  civil 
and  military  officials  at  Amiens,  and  declared 
him  Augustus,  a  title  which  was  immediately 
accepted  by  the  bystanders.  (Amm.  xxvii.  6,  4, 
16.  De  Broglie  iM  inaccurate  in  saying  that  the 
title  was  not  observed  till  the  next  day.  Ammi- 
anus  merely  remarks  that  it  was  contrary  to 
precedent  that  Valentinian  named  both  his 
brother  and  his  son  AogustL  The  day  is  given 
by  Socr.  ff.  E.  4,  11;  Chr<m,  Poach,  p.  301  D, 
&c)  This  title  came  immediately  into  use  in 
public  documents.  It  may  still  be  read,  for 
example,  in  an  inscription  on  the  bridge  of  St.^ 
Bartholomew  at  Rome,  connecting  the  island  of' 
the  Tiber  with  the  right  hank  of  the  stream, 
which  records  that  the  three  Augusti  ordered  it 
to  be  erected  and  called  by  the  name  of  Gratian — 
'*  pontem  felicis  nominisOratiani  in  usum  Senatus 
ac  populi  Romfani]  constitui  dediearique  iusse- 
runt  (Corp,  inacr.  Lot,  vi.  1175;  Wilmanns, 
Exempia  Inter,  Lat.  1091).  Victor  tells  us  that 
Valentinian,  in  naming  his  son  Augustus,  acted 
under  the  influence  of  his  mother-in-law  and  his 
wife.  If  this  was  so,  the  latter  soon  lost  her 
power,  for  within  less  than  two  years  she  was 
repudiated  by  her  husband,  ostensibly  on  account 
of  an  a  t  of  meanness  and  injustice  {Chron.  Patch, 
pp.  302,  303;  Clinton,  F.  B.  2,  p.  Ill,  note  e; 
£or  further  details  see  V alehtuhauvs  I.).    The 
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case  was  apparently  not  unlike  that  of  Coai/Un* 
tins  Chlorus  and  Helena,  and  the  repudiatioB  ci 
Severa  was  followed  by  a  match  with  JnstiDa* 
the  widow  of  Magnentius — a  beautiful  aznl  well- 
oonnected  Sicilian  lady,  whose  former  marrisg* 
probablv  made  her  popular  with  many  of  the 
troops  (Zos.  iv.  19,  43 ;  Amm.  xxviiL  2,  10). 

Hence  it  was  not  surprising  that,  when 
Valentinian  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  at 
Bregenx,  on  Lake  Constance,  in  Nov.  375, 
the  infont  child  of  his  second  marnmg^ 
(Valentinian  IL)  was  proclaimed  Augnstus  by 
his  principal  officers,  headed  by  MeroUandaa 
(Amm.  xxx.  10).  This  bold  act  was  dooa  in 
reliance  upon  the  youth  and  good  natitre  ol 
Qratian,  who  was  at  Treves  at  the  time,  and  who 
recognised  his  young  brother  almost  immedi- 
ately. Richter  interprets  it  as  a  scheme  of 
Merobaudes  to  keep  the  crown  in  the  fomily  of 
Valentinian,  as  many  of  the  soldiers  were 
anxious  to  make  the  heathen  general  gsbae 
tianus  emperor  (pp.  283-286  a^  note>  Jiw- 
tina  fixed  her  court  at  Sirmium;  and  tho 
Western  empire  was  perhaps  nominally  divided 
between  the  two  brothers,  Gratian  having  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  and  Valentinian  Italy,  Dly- 
ricum,  and  Africa  (Zos.  iv.  19).  But  this  diri* 
sion  must  have  been  simply  nomina],  as  GraUaa 
constantly  acted  in  the  latter  provincea  (oeo 
Tillemont,  Emp.  v.  p.  140,  and  op.  the  laws 
quoted  in  }  4). 

For  the  first  yean  of  his  reign,  till  the  death 
of  Valens,  Gratian  resided  chiefly  at  T^v«s, 
from  whence  most  of  his  laws  are  dated.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  recall  his  mother,  Severa  ; 
and  by  her  advice  he  proceeded  to  punish  socoe 
of  the  prominent  instruments  of  the  cruelties 
committed  in  the  name  of  justice  and  discipline, 
which  had  disgraced  his  fother's  later  yean.  He 
put  to  death  the  hated  Maximinus,  as  well  as  his 
sucoesBon  in  power  at  Rome,  Simpiicias  and 
Doryphorianus  (Amm.  xxviii.  1.  57);  sad  ho 
issued  an  edict  which  exempted  senaton  from 
trial  before  inferior  judges,  and  gave  them  as- 
surance of  being  heard  befon  a  court  composed 
of  men  of  their  own  rank  (Cod.  Theod.  ix.  1,  IS). 
Tillemont  concludes  with  great  probalnlity  th^ 
this  was  the  letter  sent  to  Symmachus  to  read 
in  the  senate,  of  which  he  speaks  in  such  grate- 
ful and  flattering  terms  (Epitt.  x.  2,  and  L  13  ; 
the  latter  is  to  Ausonius).  Another  and  a  mofv 
illustrious  victim  of  the  reaction  was  the  Gemnt 
Theodosius,  who  had  suppressed  the  rebellion  of 
Firmus  in  Africa  with  strenuous  loyalty  aad 
great  military  skill,  but  with  considerable  harsh- 
ness. He  was  executed  at  Carthage  in  a.Du  376, 
but  whether  the  disgrace  of  this  act  ahoald 
attach  to  Gntian  or  Valens  is  not  quite  oertsin. 
(Oros.  viL  33 ;  cp.  Socr.  iv.  9,  when  the  MeS. 
read,  B^oiotrloKos  or  Bcod^iot  Aju^m  va,  Mi^ 
ytwvmot  iic  rw  ftfwurptimp  ri|s  IffvarCas. 
Socrates  connects  his  death  with  the  sappoasd 
eonspiracy  against  Valens,  and  the  execution  of 
many  whose  names  begun  with  the  syllaUes 
Thbod.  ;  cf.  Amm.  xxix.  1, 32.)  Richter  ascrihtt 
his  death  to  the  fear  and  jealousy  of  Merobaudes, 
but  this  is  a  pun  conjecture  (pp.  401,  402).  T^is 
removal  of  unpopular  ministen  was  followed  by  a 
general  nlaxation  of  severity  in  all  branches  of 
the  public  service,  especially  in  that  of  the  fiscns. 
Themistius,  speaking  in  the  Roman  senate  in 
praise  of  the  young  emperor,  whom  he  had  jnat 
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visited,  nys :  '*  Lamentations  are  banished  firom 
tiw  courts,  and  the  instniments  of  torture  are 
left  to  nst.  The  banefnl  accountants  and 
crnaiiMl  exactors  of  old  and  forgotten  arrears 
have  so  disappeared  that  their  names  are  no  more 
remembered,  and  fire  has  destroyed  all  that 
ivmiuDed  of  them."  (Oral  13,  p.  175  0,  Paris, 
1684.  Cp.  the  similar  passage  in  Ausonius  pro 
ammUatUy  towards  the  end.)  This  burning  of  the 
•ffictal  records  of  public  liabilities  in  the  market- 
place of  each  dty  was  no  doubt  a  great  boon  to 
the  eorporations,  which  had  suffered  much  under 
Talentinian.  But  these  popular  concessions  at 
starting  did  not  ensure  contentment  on  the  part 
of  the  prorinces  or  good  goremment  on  that  of 
the  emperor. 

Another  act  of  Qratian's  which  it  is  natural 
to  pUce  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  shewed  his 
determination  to  break  with  paganism  more 
efiectoAlly  than  his  predecessors  had  done.  This 
WM  his  refusal  of  the  robe  of  pontifex  maximus, 
when  it  was  brought  to  him  according  to  custom 
bj  the  pontifices;  thinking  (as  the  heathen 
historian  tells  us)  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a 
Christian  (Zos.  ir.  36).  The  title  appears  indeed 
to  some  extent  on  coins  and  inscriptions,  but  it 
■  not  easj  to  fix  the  date  of  those  monuments. 
One  which  is  most  frequently  quoted,  e^.  by 
Clinton,  r,  M.  2,  p.  122  =  Orell.  1118,  at  Emerita, 
is  eoodrained  by  Hflbner  on  other  grounds,  (/nscr. 
Biap,  C  I.  L.  ii.  452*.  The  inscription  on  the 
bridfe  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  of  course  not  in 
point.)  More  remarkable  is  the  language  of  his 
tutor  Ausonius,  who,  in  his  gratiarum  actio  pro 
cmaniafm  addressed  to  Qratian  in  379,  seems 
to  dwell  upon  this  particular  office  with  evident 
niHtaTtTT»g  and  emphsisis.  In  allusion  to  his  different 
tttlea,  he  calls  him,  **  Potestate  imperator,  rirtute 
Tictor,  Angvstus  sanctitate,  poniifex  religione, 
indnlgentia  pater,"  and  suggests  tbat  the  con- 
sular comitiabe  called  Pofi<i)S»/fta,  ''Sic  potius,sic 
Tocentur,  quae  tn  Fonii/ea  MaximuM  Dto  partici- 
pntns  hnbuifti  "  (cp.  ^  operto  condaTis  tui  non 
aaactior  arm  Vest^dis,  non  F<mtifci$  cubile 
casUoe,  nee  pnlrinar  Flaminis  tam  pudicum  "). 
Bcugnot  argues  that  Ausonius  could  not  hare  used 
this  language  after  Gratian*s  refusal  of  the  office 
{patrmcikm  du  Faganitme  en  Oocidenif  i.  p.  341, 
where  he  erroneously  puts  the  consulship  of 
Ausonius  in  ▲.!».  382),  but  this  seems  doubtful. 
He  might  well,  in  this  way,  insinuate  his  wish 
that  tAe  emperor  should  not  altogether  break 
with  the  old  religion  to  which  prerious  Christian 
sorereigns  had  so  hx  accommodated  themselves. 
Such  a  feeling  seems  suitable  to  the  character  of 
a  man  like  Ausonius,  who  was  a  Christian  by 
profession,  but  was  attached  to  the  old  way  of 
thinking  by  many  ties  of  literary  sympathy  and 
personu  firiendship. 

The  Eastern  empire  in  the  meanwhile  was  in 
great  danger  in  the  hands  of  the  incompetent 
Valens.  A  large  mass  of  Ooths  obtained  leave 
to  croee  the  Danube,  being  pressed  southwards 
by  the  Huns,  who  now  appear  almost  for  the 
firrt  time  in  history.  The  crossing  and  settle- 
ment of  the  new-comers  was  grossly  mis- 
Btauaged  by  the  officers  of  Valens;  and  from 
fupplimxts  the  Ooths  soon  became  dangerous 
troemtes.  Gratian  sent  a  certain  number  of 
XTKtopa  under  Kichomeres  to  aid  his  ancle,  but  the 
2Teat*T  part  of  them  deserted,  it  was  «iid,  on 
the  adri  :e  of  Merobaudes,  who  feared,  not  with- 
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out  reason,  to  leave  Gaul  undefended  (Amm. 
xxxi.  7, 4).  In  378  the  Alamanni  Lentienses  passed 
the  Rhine  in  great  force  and  threatened  the 
Western  empire,  but  were  heavily  defeated  by 
Gratian  at  Argentaria,  near  Colmar  {ibid.  xxxi. 
10).  This  set  him  htt  to  move  towards  the 
East ;  and  he  had  reached  Sirmium  on  his  way 
thither  when  he  heard  of  the  great  defeat  suf- 
fered by  his  uncle,  and  of  his  ignoble  death 
after  the  battle  of  Adrianople,  Aug.  7  (Amm. 
xxxi.  11,  6;  12,10). 

The  situation  was  extremely  critical,  especially 
for  an  emperor  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  barbarians  were  in  motion  on  all  the  fron^ 
tiers.  The  internal  condition  of  the  West  was 
ibsecure,  from  the  tacit  antagonism  between  the 
two  courts,  and  the  East  was  now  suddenly 
thrown  upon  his  hands,  as  Valens  had  left  no 
children.  In  this  emergency  Gratian  shewed 
his  judgment  by  sending  for  the  younger  Theo- 
dosius,  about  thirteen  years  older  than  himself, 
who  after  his  father's  execution  was  living  in 
retirement  upon  his  estates  in  Spain  (Victor, 
Epit,  72,  74,  &c;  cp.  Themist.  Of€U.  14,  p. 
183  a).  Theodosius  was  loyal  and  fearless  like 
his  father,  and  was  at  once  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  troops  as  magister  militum. 
His  successes  over  the  barbarians  (probably  Sar- 
matians)  encouraged  Gratian  to  a  more  decided 
step,  and  he  was  appointed  emperor  of  the  East 
with  general  applause.  (Theodoret,  v.  5,  6,  is 
the  only  writer  who  de»cribe9  these  successes  of 
Theodosius  before  he  became  emperor,  but  they 
are  evidently  referred  to  by  Themistius,  Or,  xiv. 
p.  182  c,  and  Pacatus,  Faneg,  Theodoeio,  10,  2 ; 
see  Richter,  p.  691,  note  26.) 

Gratian  returned  f^om  Sirmium  to  the  West 
by  way  of  Aquileia  and  Milan,  at  which  places 
he  passed  some  purts  of  the  months  of  July  and* 
August  379.  Before  his  expedition  he  had  been 
brought  into  contact  with  St.  Ambrose,  and  had 
received  from  him  the  two  first  books  of  his 
treatise  de  Fide,  intended  specially  to  preserve  him 
a«unst  Arianism.  This  teaching  had  its  due 
effect;  aikl  on  his  way  back  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  bishop  of  Milan,  which  is  given  below  (§  4). 
St.  Ambrose  sent  him  two  more  books  of  his 
treatise,  and  probably  had  some  other  direct 
personal  intercourse  with  him.  Gratian  then 
went  on  to  his  usual  residence  at  Treves,  and 
received  in  the  autumn  from  his  old  tutor 
Ausonius  a  turgid  panegyric  consisting  of  con- 
gratulations on  his  victories  and  thanks  for  the 
consulship  bestowed  while  he  was  at  Sirmium. 
During  the  following  years,  however,  the  em- 
peror resided  much  more  frequently  at  Milan 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  during  the 
winter.  He  wished,  no  doubt,  to  be  nearer  the 
Eastern  empire,  and  not  less,  perhaps,  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  St.  Ambrose,  whose  strength  of 
character  and  experience  as  a  civil  officer  (before 
he  became  bishop)  fitted  him  particularly  to  be 
the  director  of  an  amiable  and  well-principled 
but  somewhat  indolent  prince.  The  results 
which  flowed  from  this  intercourse  in  the  con- 
firmation of  Gratian  in  the  Catholic  faith  will 
be  noticed  below.  There  was,  however,  another 
side  to  this  practical  neglect  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces. The  Western  provincials — never  very 
contented  —  felt,  no  doubt,  rather  keenly  the 
absence  of  the  imperial  court.  If  Gratian  had 
continued  to  reside  at  Treves,  the  rebellion  ol 
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JJagnot  Maximns  would  perhaps  never  hare 
taken  place,  and  certainly  would  not  have  grown 
to  such  formidable  dimensions. 

The  influence  of  St.  Ambrose  is  shewn  by  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
§  4,  and  by  an  important  blow  struck  at  the 
old  religion  in  its  stronghold.  This  was  the 
famous  removal  of  the  lutar  of  Victory  from 
the  senate-house  at  Rome  in  the  year  381  (S. 
Ambros.  Epist,  17,  5 ;  Symm.  Epitt.  61,  ad  init. 
et  ad  finem).  The  heathen  senators,  though  the 
minority  in  number,  were  accustomed  to  ofier 
incense  on  this  altar,  and  to  touch  it  in  taking 
solemn  oaths  (Ambr.  Ep.  17,  9).  It  had  been 
removed  or  covered  up  during  the  visit  of 
Constantins,  but  was  again  restored  under 
Julian,  and  Valentinian's  policy  had  been  against 
interference  with  such  matters  (Symm.  /.  c). 
Its  removal  now  caused  great  distress  to  the 
heathen  party,  who  met  in  the  senate-house  and 
despatched  a  petition  to  Oratian  for  its  restora- 
tion. But  the  Christians,  who  had  absented 
themselves  from  the  curia  on  this  occasion,  met 
privately,  and  sent  a  counter-petition  through 
pope  Dunasus  to  Ambrose,  who  of  oourM  pre- 
sented it  to  the  emperor.  (S.  Ambr.  Ep,  17, 
9 :  '*  Nam  et  ante  biennium  fermt  cum  hoc 
petere  tentarent,  misit  ad  me  S.  Damasus  .  .  . 
Jibellum,  quern  Christiani  Senatores  dederunt,  et 
quidem  innumeri,  postulantes  nihil  se  tale  man- 
dasse,  non  congruere  gentilium  istiusmodi  peti- 
tionibus,"  &c.)  The  weight  of  this  document 
enabled  the  advisers  of  Gratian  to  prevent  his 
giving  the  heathen  party  a  hearing.  (Symm. 
L  c:  "  Divi  principis  denegata  est  ab  improbis 
andientia";  and  at  the  end,  '*Praestate  etiam 
divo  fratri  vestro  alieni  oonsilii  conreotionem 
.  «  .  CoBstai  ezclttsam  legationem  ne  ad  eum 
ivdicium  publicum  perveniret.*')  This  blow  was 
aoon  followed  by  another  even  more  telling — the 
confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  the  temple  of 
Victory,  and  the  abolition  of  the  privileges 
which  belonged  to  the  pontiffs  and  vestals,  a 
measure  which  was  extended  to  other  heathen 
institutions.  (S.  Ambros.  Ep.  17,  3-5,  and  18, 
11  foil. ;  Cod.  Theod.  xv.  10,  20,  **  omnia  enim 
loca  quae  sacris  error  veterum  deputavit,  se- 
cundum divi  Gratiani  eonstituta  nostrae  rei 
iubemus  sociari  "— «  lasv  of  Honorius  in  415.) 

These  laws  were  followed  ^  a  famine  in  Italy 
and  particularly  in  Roh€,  which  the  pagnns 
naturally  ascribed  to  sacrilege.  (Synm.  Ep.  z. 
61,  **Secuta  est  fiunes  publica  «t  spem  provin- 
ciarum  omnium  messis  aegra  deeepit  •  .  .  Sacri- 
legio  annus  exaruit.**)  The  very  unpopular  and 
harsh  measure  was  adopted  of  expelling  all 
foreigners  from  Rome.  (Symm.  Ep.  iL  7,  **  de- 
fectum timemus  annonae  pulsis  omnibus  quos 
exerto  et  pleno  ubere  Roma  susceperat  .  .  . 
Quanto  nobis  odio  provinciarum  constat  ilia  se- 
eoritas  !**)  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  is 
the  famine  of  which  St.  Ambrose  speaks,  during 
which  a  (Christian)  prefect  of  the  city  called 
together  the  nobility,  and  prevented  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  proposal  to  expel  strangers  by 
aaisingft  ^ uWc  nUwoription.  .(Ambros.  de  Offioui 
MinUtrorumy  iii.  7.  This  is  the  opinion  of  De 
Broglie  (vol.wi.  p.  43),. and  is  suggested  by  Tille- 
reent,  Emp.  Gratien^  art.  16,  p.  173,  "c'^toist 
peutestro  dans  cetie  de  cette  ann^.")  But  a 
careful  comparison /ofihe  passages  of  Symmachus 
and  St.  Ambrose  makes  it  probable  that  the  action 
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of  the  Christian  prefect  took  place  in  a  previoM 
year,  and  that  the  order  to  expel  strangers  was 
actually  carried  out  in  382.  The  city  prefect  in 
382  was  Anicius  Auchenius  Bassus  {Cod.  Theod. 
i.  6,  8).  St.  Ambrose  in  fact  says  that  such  a 
measure  had  recently  been  enforced  at  Rome. 
{L,  c  §  49,  **  quanto  hoc  utilius  quam  illod 
quod  proxime  Roma  factum  est  eiectos  esse  urbe 
amplissima,"  &o.  This  book  was  written  pro- 
bably about  390.) 

A  much  more  serious  danger  was  the  i«volt 
of  Magnus  Maximns,  a  former  comrade  of  Tbeo- 
dosius  in  Britain,  who  was  probably  jeakms  of 
his  honours,  and  was  now  put  forward  as  on- 
peror  by  the  soldiers  [Maxdccs].  This  riaing 
took  place  in  the  year  383  in  Britain,  whenc* 
the  usurper  passed  over  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  gathering  large  bodies  of  men  aa  ha 
went.  Gratian  set  out  to  meet  him,  with  his 
two  generals  Balio  and  Merobaudes,  the  latter 
a  Fnmk  by  birth. 

The  two  armies  met  near  Paris,  and  Gmtiaa 
was  deserted  by  nearly  all  his  troops  (Zoa.  iv. 
35;  St.  Ambros.  m  Ps.  61,  17).  Only  tki«« 
hundred  horse  remained  fiuthfiiL  With  iheae  h« 
fled  at  full  speed,  and  succeeded  in  arriving  at 
Lyons.  The  governor  of  the  place,  it  would  aeem, 
received  him  with  protestations  of  loyalty,  and 
took  a  solemn  oath  on  the  Gospels  not  to  hurt  kim. 
Gratian  was  deceived  by  his  assurances,  and  took 
his  place  in  his  imperial  robes  at  a  feast,  during 
or  soon  after  which  he  was  basely  assassinated, 
on  Aug.  25.  The  traitor  even  denied  his  bodv 
burial.  (S.  Ambros.  m  Ptahn.  61,  §$  17,  23  folL 
Marcellinus  Jii6  aiMo:  ^'Gratianus  imp.  Maximi 
tyranni  dolo  apud  Lugdunum  occisus  est  riii 
leal.  Sep."  Zosimus,  iv.  35,  puts  the  place  of  kia 
death  at  Singidunum,  Belgrade,  in  Moeaia,  4tf  t§ 
^iyiBo6p^\  but  he  probably  misread  A»y9o6w^ 
in  one  of  his  authorities :  cp.  Hieron.  Episi.  ad 
ffeliodorum  de  morie  Nepotiam^  p.  24.  Gratianvs 
exerdtu  suo  proditus  et  ab  omnibus  urbibna  non 
receptus,  ludibrio  hosti  fuit ;  cruentaeqne  manna 
vestigia  parietes  tui  Lugduni  testantur;  aea 
also  Kufin.  ii.  14.)  Greek  writers  ascribe  kia 
death  to  the  stratagem  of  Andragatkins,  tka 
magister  equitum  of  Maximns,  whom  ke  sent  to 
pursue  the  emperor.  Socrates  relates  tkat 
Andragathius  concealed  himself  in  a  litter,  ia 
which  he  put  it  about  that  Gratian's  newly 
married  wife,  Laeta,  was  being  carried,  and  tkat 
the  emperor,  hurrying  to  open  the  litter,  was 
thus  surprised  and  slain  (Socr.  v.  11 ;  cp.  Zoa. 
/.  c).  S.  Ambrose  tells  us  that  Qratiaii  called 
upon  him  in  his  last  moments—**  Tu  me  inter  t»a 
pericula  requirebas,  tu  in  tuis  extremis  me  i^ipel* 
fabas,  meum  de  te  plus  dolebas  dolorem "  f de 
cbitu  VakntiiUmi,  80). 

His  generals  Balio  and  Merobaudes  were  pn&zw 
sued  by  the  soldiers  of  Maximns,  and  periaked 
miserably,  perhaps  by  their  own  kanda.  ^t. 
Ambr.  Ep.  24,  11 ;  Pacati,  Pcmeg.  TIakMo,  ^ 
ed.  Migne,  Patrol,  xiii.  col.  503.) 

Gratian  thv  perished  miserably  at  tke  age  <if 
24.  He  was  twice  married — ^first  (at  tke  ag«  of 
16)  to  Constantia,  only  and  posthumous  child  of 
Constantins  U.,  three  years  younger  than  kiaedi^ 
who  died  before  him  (Amm.  Marc  xxi.  15«6 :  xxia« 
6, 7) ;  secondly,  to  Laeta,  shortly  before  kis  deatk 
(Soz.  vii.  13 ;  Zos.  v.  39,  says  tkat  she  and  ker 
mother,  Pissaroene,  were  living  in  Rome  in  403, 
during  the  siege  by  Alaric).    He  left  no  ckUdivn 
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(Tliaodowt,  T.  12X  •od  any  thst  he  may  hsv* 
hmd  by  Conttantia  miut  have  died  in  infancy. 
(&.  Ambroe.  dt  Fuk,  i.  20,  ad  finem,  '*  fidem  etiam 
pignoribna  soil  praeferai."  It  is  now  agreed 
tb«t  the  right  reading  in  S.  Ang.  de  do,  Dei, 
T.  15,  k  "  earn  parrolum  haberet  fratrem,**  not 

3.  Ckarader, — Gratian't  diaracter  ii  known 
to  «s  from  a  good  many  sonrcea,  which  agree  in 
ihmr  general  reanlt.  (See  Ammianni,  zzxi.  10, 
with  the  following  references.)  He  was  in 
many  respects  the  exact  of>posite  of  his  father, 
Yalentinian.  He  was  amiable  and  modest,  in  fact 
too  modest  to  be  a  good  goremor  in  these  rongh 
times  {**  pins  Terecmndnsquam  retpnhlicae  inter- 
crat,**  Rufin.  iL  13).  He  was  generons  and  kind- 
haarted,  of  an  attrsctire  disposition  and  beautiful 
(For  the  latter,  see  Theraistius,  mp\  ic^- 
fiaaiXutov ;  traces  of  his  beauty  are,  how- 
ever, hardly  to  be  found  on  his  coins.)  His  educa- 
tioB  had  been  carefully  conducted,  and  his  tutor 
Ansonins  had  taken  pains  to  inspire  him  with 
tastes  for  rhetoric  md  versification.  He  was 
fhssif  and  temperate,  and  careful  in  religious 
coodnct,  as  well  as  zealous  for  the  faith.  (Ambros. 
de  O^  VaUnL  74,  «fuH  . . .  fidelis  in  Domino, pius 
atquc  mansuetus,  puro  corde.  Fuit  etiam  castus 
carpore,  qui  praeter  ooniugium  nesderH  feminae 
aKerina  consuetudinem."  His  mnrderen  calumni- 
ated him  on  this  point,  id.  taPsofoi.  61 ;  so  also  the 
▲lian  Philostorgius,  z.  5,  compared  liim  to  Nero.) 
His  great  6sult  was  a  neglect  of  public  business 
thnnigh  an  inordinate  devotion  to  sport,  especially 
to  shooting  wild  beasts  with  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
parks  and  preserves  (Amm.  L  c;  Victor.  Epist.  73). 
His  skill  in  this  ezerdse  was  comparable  to  that 
of  Commodos ;  he  once  killed  a  lion  with  a  single 
arrow  (Aua.  1^.  6);  and  even  St.  Ambrose 
alludes  to  his  prowess  in  the  chase  in  the  midst 
of  his  pathetic  reminiscences,  adopting  the  lan- 
guage of  David's  elegy  over  Jonathan — **  Gratiani 
oagitta  non  est  reversa  retro "  (de  Olniu  ValeiU, 
73 ;  ep.  the  old  Latin  of  2  Sam.  i.  22> 

The  character  given  by  Victor  b  worth  quot- 
ing. ^Foit  autem  Gratianus  litteris  hand 
mediocriter  institntus:  carmen  facere,  ornate 
loquiy  czplicare  eontroversias  rhetorum  more 
....  Puvus  dbi  somnique ;  et  vini  ac  libidinis 
victor;  cunctisqne  fnisset  plenus  bonis,  si  ad 
eognoooendam  Reipublicae  gerendae  scientiam 
ansaamn  intendisset,  a  qua  prope  alienus,  non 
modo  Tolnntate  sed  etiam  ezerdtio  fuit."  (Epit 
73.)  This  distaste  for  public  business  he  seems 
to  h«Te  carried  even  into  military  matters.  He 
gsiaod  one  great  victory,  but  on  other  occasions 
he  seemed  rather  to  have  shrunk  from  war.  He 
b  said  to  have  alienated  his  army  by  the  favours 
which  he  shewed  to  certain  Alani,  on  whom  he 
■pent  larga  sums,  and  in  whose  company  he 
delighted  so  much  as  even  to  wear  their  dress,  to 
th«  naglect  of  the  Roman  soldiery.  (Victor,  /.  c. ; 
Zoo.  !▼.  35.  For  the  Alani,  see  the  description 
in  Amm.  zzzi.  2,  12  foIL) 

4.  EoolewiaeHoal  FoHcy,— The  ecclesiastical 
policj  of  Oratian  was  more  important  than  his 
eiril  or  military  government.  His  reign,  coin- 
ciding with  that  of  Theodosius,  saw  orthodoz 
Christianity  for  the  first  time  dominant  through- 
oot  the  empire.  Constantine  had  been  too 
uniBStructed  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
theological  questions ;  and  he  was  in  his  latter 
years    nnder  strong  Arian   influences.     Under 
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Omstantiufl  a  form  of  semi-Arianism  had  been 
established  with  all  the  power  of  the  state.  Then 
came  the  reaction  under  Julian,  which,  ^hougk 
unsuccessful,  had  materially  altered  the  rtlations 
of  church  and  state.  His  orthodoz  soccessor 
Jovian  had  reigned  but  a  few  months,  and  Valen- 
tinian,  though  a  Catholic,  had  aimed  at  a  rather 
strict  impartiality ;  while  Valens  was  a  thorough 
and  a  persecuting  Arian.  The  reign  of  Gratian  is 
therefore  a  noteworthy  epoch  in  church  history. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  taken  by  Gratian  with  respect  to 
the  old  religion — his  refusal  of  the  robe  of 
pontifez  mazirous ;  his  removal  of  the  idtar  of 
Victoij  from  the  senate-house,  and  his  confisca- 
tion of  the  temple  revenues  in  Rome.  We  may 
here  take  occasion  to  refer  to  an  act  which  was 
possibly  connected  with  the  first  of  these  ez- 
hibitions  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  emperor, 
the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary  of  Mithra  by 
Gracchus,  who  was  prefect  of  the  city  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  (S.  Hieronym.  Epiet, 
ad  Laeioun,  7,  tom.  L  p.  51  E,  ed.  Paris,  1M3 ; 
Beugnot,  DeetrucHon  du  Paganisme,  i.  p.  366). 
Yet  this  worship,  it  is  needless  to  say,  went  on, 
especially  among  certain  families,  for  a  consider- 
able period  longer. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  stage,  particularly  to 
actresses  and  dancers,  are  rather  numerous,  viz. 
seven  in  the  years  376,  380,  and  381  (C.  Theod. 
zv.  7,  3-9).  They  shew  a  desire  to  reform  the 
public  spectacles,  and  grant  Christian  women  the 
privilege  of  retiring  from  the  stage.  But  they 
betray  an  evident  caution  in  dealing  with  so 
popular  an  institution,  and  grate  upon  our  more 
refined  taste  by  taking  for  granted  that  the  life 
of  an  actress  must  of  necessity  be  vicious.  A 
Christian  woman  of  this  kind,  who  bss  relapsed, 
is  condemned  to  infamy  without  further  reprieve 
in  the  following  ghastly  terms:  "retracta  in 
pulpitum,  sine  spe  ^>8olutioni8  nllius  ibi  eo  usque 
permaneat,  donee  anus  ridicnla,  senectnte  defor-^ 
mis,  nee  tunc  qnidem  absolutione  potiatur,  cunr, 
aliud  quam  casta  esse  non  possit  {Cod,  Theodi 
zv.  7,  8,  May  8,  381,  from  Aquileta). 

We  now  pass  to  a  series  of  measures  muiO 
directly  affecting  the  church,  and  some  of  themi 
of  very  great  importance. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Gratian's  measures^ 
in  behalf  of  the  church  were  often  tainted  witlir 
injustice  (as  it  appears  to  us)  towards  the  sects.. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  laws  were  very  im^ 
perfectly  carried  out  (see  Richter,  p.  327).  His^ 
first  general  law  against  heretical  sects  is  dated! 
from  Treves,  May  1,  376,  and  speaks  of  a  pre- 
vious law  of  the  same  kind  (jCod.  7%eod.  zvi.  5,. 
4) ;  the  previous  law  may,  however,  be  one  of 
Valens  (and  Valenttnian)  and  not,  as  Richter 
thinks,  of  Gratian. 

In  377,  shortly  before  the  dbath  of  Valens,  he 
condemned  re-lMtptism,  and  ordered  that  the 
Donatist  churches  should  be  restored  to  the 
Catholics,  and  that  their  private  meeting-houset 
shouM  be  confiscated  ("  Ad  Flhvianum  Vicarium 
AfHcae,"  himself  a  Donatist^  Cod,  Theod.  xvi.  6,  2. 
It  is  dated  at  Constantinople,  but  this  ean  hardly 
be  correct :  see  Tillemont,  v.  note  12,  p.  714).  The 
death  of  Valens  was  naturally  the  signal  for  the 
disciple  ofSt.  Ambrose  to  restore  the  Catholics  of 
the  Last  to  their  possessions.  He  recalled  all  thoso 
whom  his  uncle  had  banished,  and  further  issue'l 
an  edict  of  tohration  for  all  Christia.i  sects, 
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•iotpt  the  Eunomianf  (extreme  Arianf,  see  Soz. 
Ti.  26),  Photinians,  and  Monichaeans.  (Soc  ▼.  2 ; 
Soz.  Tii.  1.)  Theodoret,  t.  2,  appears  to  confuse 
this  with  the  later  edict  of  Gratian  and  Theo- 
dosios.  The  condemnation  of  the  Manichaeans 
was  extended  on  the  strong  representations  of 
Idados  of  Merida  to  the  Prisdllianists,  an  enthu- 
siastic sect  of  Gnostics,  who  had  made  moch  pro- 
gress in  Spain  (Snlpidus  Severns,  Chrcn,  iL  47, 
6).  Some  better  terms  were,  howerer,  after- 
wards procured  from  them  through  the  interest 
of  Maoedonius,  master  of  the  offices,  to  whom 
they  gave  large  bribes.  This  did  not,  however, 
amount  to  dii^  toleration  (as  Richter  assumes, 
p.  524X  but  to  the  transference  of  their  case  to 
another  court  (Snip.  Sot.  Chrcn,  ii.  49).  The 
date  of  this  concession  was  probably  quite  late  in 
the  reign  of  Gratian. 

On  his  return  from  Sirmium,  Gratian  wrote 
the  following  fiffectionate  and  interesting  auto- 

fraph  (Ambr.  Ep,  1,  3)  letter  to  St.  Ambrose, 
esiring  him  to  come  and  meet  him  :  "  1  desire 
much  to  enjoy  the  bodily  presence  of  him  whose 
recollection  1  carry  with  me,  and  with  whom  I 
am  present  in  spirit.  Therefore,  hasten  to  me, 
religious  priest  of  God,  to  teach  me  the  doctrine 
of  the  true  faith.  Not  that  I  am  anxious  for 
argument,  or  wish  to  know  God  in  words  rather 
than  in  spirit ;  but  that  my  heart  may  be  opened 
more  fully  to  receive  the  abiding  revelation  of 
the  divinity.  For  He  will  teach  me,  whom  I 
do  not  deny,  whom  I  confess  to  be  my  God  and 
my  Lord,  not  raising  as  an  objection  against  His 
divinity  that  He  took  upon  Himself  a  created 
nature  like  my  own  [non  ei  obiciens,  quam  in 
me  video,  creaturam].  I  confess  that  1  can  add 
nothing  to  the  glory  of  Christ;  but  I  should 
wish  to  commend  myself  to  the  Father  in 
glorifying  the  Son.  1  will  not  fear  a  grudging 
spirit  on  the  part  of  God.  I  shall  not  suppose 
myself  such  an  en(!omiast  as  to  increase  His 
divinity  by  my  praises.  In  my  weakness  and 
frailty  I  utter  what  1  can,  not  what  is  adequate 
to  His  divinity.  I  desire  you  to  send  me  a  copy 
of  the  same  treatise,  which  you  sent  before  \ae 
FUh  i.  iij,  enlarging  it  by  a  faithful  dissertation 
on  the  Holy  Spirit:  prove  that  He  is  God  by 
arguments  of  scripture  and  reason.  May  the 
Deity  keep  you  for  many  years,  my  £sther,  and 
worshipper  of  the  eternal  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  we  worship."  (This  letter  is  prefixed  to 
St.  Ambrose's  Epistles.)  St.  Ambrose  replies,  ex- 
cusing his  non-attendance  upon  the  emperor, 
praising  the  expressions  of  his  faith,  and  sending 
two  fii^h  books  of  his  treatise.  For  the  new 
book,  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  he  asks  time,  knowing  (as 
he  says)  what  a  critic  will  read  them.  The  sub- 
ject was,  we  may  remark,  being  at  this  moment 
largely  discussed  in  the  Eastern  church,  ^ee 
Council  op  Constantuiople,  in  DicL  of  Chr, 
AtUiq.  I  p.  437.1 

It  is  assumed  by  De  Broglie  that  the  bishop 
and  the  emperor  did  not  meet  at  this  time,  but 
St  Ambrose  writes  in  the  letter  just  quoted, 
§  7,  **  veniam  plane  et  festinabo  ut  iubes,"  and 
two  laws  of  Gratian's  are  dated  from  Milan  in 
July  and  August  379  {Cod.  Just,  vi.  32,  4^ 
July  29,  and  Cod,  Theod,  xvi.  5,  5,  August  3,  to 
Hesperius  Pf.  Praet.  de  haereticis).  The  second 
of  these  is  important,  and  may  shew  the  influ- 
ence of  St.  Ambrose,  it  forbids  the  heresies 
against  which  former  imperial  edicts  had  been 
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directed,  and  especially  that  of  re-baptism  (ilm 
DonatistsX  and  revokes  the  recent  tolerant  edict 
of  Sirmium  (**aatiquato  rcsoripto,  quod  apud 
Sirmium  nuper  emersit,  ea  tantum  super  catho- 
lica  observatione  permaneant  quae  perennis 
recordationis  pater  noster  et  nos,"  &&). 

In  a  law  dated  July  5,  at  Aquileia,  be  '^mA 
exempted  the  clergy  in  Italy,  Ulyricnm,  and 
Gaul,  whoae  incomes  were  below  a  certain  sum, 
from  payment  of  the  chryiargyrum  {God,  Theod, 
xiii.  1,  11);  and  it  is  quite  poatible  that  SU 
Ambrose  may  have  met  him  there,  and  trmvcUed 
with  him  to  Milan. 

About  this  time  must  be  dated  the  occurreAoes 
mentioned  by  St.  Ambroee  In  his  book  D€  Bfmittik 
Sancto,  L  §§  19-21.  The  empress  Justina,  who 
was  an  Arian,  had  obtained  frem  Gratiao  abasilkm 
for  the  worship  of  her  sect,  to  the  great  distress 
of  the  Catholics.  He  restored  it  however,  appa* 
rently  of  his  own  motion,  to  their  equal  surprise 
and  delight,  perhaps  in  the  year  3S0(cp.  Richter, 
note  30,  p.  692  ;  De  SparUM  Sando^  f  20,  neq«e 
enim  aliud  possumus  dicere,  nisi  sancti  SfMritvs 
banc  priore  gratiam,  quod  ignorantibni  onmibma 
subito  Basilicam  reddidistl>  St.  Ambroae  also 
obtained  anoUier  victory  over  the  Arians  in  380 
in  his  journey  to  Sirmium,  where  Justina  appa- 
rently also  went.  In  spite  of  her  vehement 
opposition,  he  succeeded  in  consecrating  an 
orthodox  bishop  to  the  metropolitan  set  of 
Illyria,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
suppression  of  heresy  in  that  quarter  of  tb« 
empire.    (Paulinus,  VUa  Avubromi^  11.) 

We  cannot  doubt  then  that  Gratian  agraed, 
not  only  in  name  but  in  feeling,  with  the  impor- 
tant edict  issued  by  his  colleague  Theodosivs  en 
Feb.  27, 880,  from  Thessalonica  and  addrsssid  to 
the  people  of  Constantinople.  This  remarkable 
document  declared  the  desire  of  the  emperon  thai 
all  their  subjects  should  profev  the  religioa  giTea 
by  St  Peter  to  the  Romans,  and  now  bcU  by 
the  pontiff  Damasus,  and  Peter,  fasshop  of  Alex- 
andria— ^that  is  to  say,  should  confess  tbo  osie 
deity  and  equal  majesty  of  the  three  penooa  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Ho)/ 
Spirit. 

This  deci^  further  declares  that  tbcy  alont 
who  hold  this  faith  are  to  be  caUed  CbOolics, 
and  their  places  of  meeting  dhircAes;  while  the 
rest  are  branded  as  heretioB,  and  are  threatened 
with  an  indefinite  punishment  {Cod,  2%MdL  zvi. 
1,  2 ;  cp.  the  law  of  the  next  year,  which  nen- 
tions  various  Catholic  bishopa  of  the  East, 
whose  communion  was  to  be  the  test  of  oitbo* 
doxy,  including  Nectarius  of  Constantinople— 
perhaps  the  reference  to  Damasna  bad  given 
offisnce). 

De  Broglie  says  of  these  laws,  **  it  was  impoa- 
sible  to  abjure  more  decidedly  the  preteoaiosi  of 
dogmatizing  from  the  elevation  of  the  tbroncii 
which  had  been  since  Constantino  the  mania  of 
all  the  emperors  and  the  scourge  of  the  empire  * 
(vol.  V.  p.  365).  But  correct  dogmatism  ia  still 
dogmatism,  and  the  definition  of  tmtb  by  good 
emperors  kept  up  the  delusion  that  the  right  of 
perpetual  interference  with  religion  waa  iabcrent 
in  their  office. 

We  have  said  that  Gratian  resided  more 
frequently  at  Milan  during  his  later  years  tbaa 
he  had  previously  done,  especially  during  the 
winter  months.  From  this  place  he  tssoed  two 
of  the  laws  we  have  mentioned  with  respect  to 
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IIm  tUgc.  In  Joly  381,  he  ordered  that  crimi- 
Bab  riioiild  be  set  at  liberty  at  Easter,  with  the 
exotptkn  of  greater  offenoers  (^Cod,  Iheod,  iz. 
38,  6>.  In  May  38S,at  Padua,  he  issned  a  penal 
hair  against  apostates,  and  those  who  try  to 
Biake  others  apostatise  from  Christianity.  Who- 
ever turns  to  heathenism,  Jildaism,or  Manichae- 
^Bkf  ia  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  6(  making  a 
wilL  Those  who  hare  drawn  them  over  are 
ciqaally  ponished,  and  eren  hearier  penalties 
Bay  b«  inflicted  by  the  judges. 

In  dting  these  laws,  we  hsrre  anticipated  a 
little  the  coarse  of  erents.  In  881  Qratian 
avmaioned  the  council  of  Aqnileia  (which  met 
oo  Sept.  5)  to  decide  the  cases  of  the  lllyrian 
bohopa  Palladins  and  Secnndianns,  who  were 
aecnsed  of  JLrianism.  Their  condemnation  put 
fta  end  to  the  official  life  of  Arianism  in  that 
importanl  district  (&  Ambros.  £^.  9).  The 
recorda  of  this  council  are  presenred  in  the 
works  of  St  Ambrose,  who  took  the  chief  part 
in  it,  though  he  did  not  technically  preside. 
(They  follow  his  eighth  epistle  in  the  Benedic- 
tine edition.)  The  same  council  took  up  the  case 
«f  pope  Dwnasus  and  besought  the  emperor  to 
interfere  against  the  partisans  of  the  antipope 
Ursinus  (S.  Ambr.  Ep,  11).  The  relations  of 
Gratimn  with  the  see  of  Rome  are  somewhat 
ebscure,  but  it  is  pretty  dear  that  some  exten- 
sion  of  its  privileges  and  pretensions  date*  fron 
this  reign.  Acocwding  to  the  documents  6rst 
pobliahed  hy  Sirmond,  a  synod  held  in  Rome 
soon  after  Gratian's  accession  made  large  de- 
mands for  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  pirocu- 
Uiiy  asked  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  only 
be  judged  by  a  council  of  bishops  or  by  the 
vapcror  in  person.  Qra^an  in  hk  rescript  to 
Aqnilinus  the  vicar  (of  Rome  7}  grants  and  con- 
firms several  privilegea,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
latter  request.  Some  doubt  hangs  over  the 
whole  of  these  documents.  (See  Ck)defroy,  Cod. 
Tkeod.  voL  vL  appendix,  pp.  17,  18  \  Baronius, 
Ammait^  s^b  anno  381,  $f  1,  2;  'Rllemont, 
Jktmaae,  arts.  10  and  11 ;  Qreenwood,  Cathetbra 
P€trif  voL  L  pp.  239^242;  Hefele,  Comdh^ 
§  91,  does  not  even  hint  at  the  existence  of  these 
dooDunents.) 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  council  of 
Aquilda  St.  Ambrose  was  anxious  to  call  together 
an  oecumenical  assembly  at  Rome  to  settle  the 
dispute  between  Nectarios  and  Maxtmus,  who 
both  claimed  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and 
preai<wi1  the  emperor  Theodosius  on  the  point 
{E^M,  13  and  14},  Theodosius,  however,  natu- 
rally viewed  thki  intorferenoe  with  coldness 
(Tbeodoret,  v.  8^  9).  A  council,  nevertheless, 
met  at  Rome,  hut  without  doing  much  beyond 
eondcmning  the  ApoUmarians. 

On  his  return  to  Milan  St.  Ambrose  took 
leave  of  the  young  emperor  for  the  last  time. 
Their  intercourse  had  been  always  tender  and 
aflectionate,  and  was  (as  we  have  seen)  the  last 
thought  of  the  emperor's  belbre  his  death. 

We  may  here  mention  an  instance  of  St.  Am- 
brose's conduct  with  respect  to  Gratian,  which 
may  have  been  at  this  or  at  any  other  period  of 
thor  friendship  (De  Broglie,  to  make  a  point,  pats 
it  here,  vol.  vi.  p^  45,  but  neither  Paulinus,  §  37, 
mar  Sozomen,  vii.  25,  gives  any  hint  of  the  date). 
A  heathen  ojf  quality  was  condemned  to  death 
for  abusing  Gratian  and  calling  him  an  un- 
worthy son  of  Valentinian.    As  he  was  being 
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led  to  execution,  Ambrose  hurried  to  the  palace 
to  intercede  for  him.  One  Macedonius,  master 
of  the  offices,  it  would  seem  ordered  the 
servants  to  refuse  him  admittance,  as  Gratian 
was  engaged  in  his  favourite  sport.  Ambrose 
went  round  to  the  park  gates,  and  entered  un- 
peroeived  amongst  the  huntsmen,  and  never  left 
Gratian  till  he  had  overoome  his  arguments  and 
those  of  his  courtiers  and  obtained  remission  of 
the  sentence.  **  The  time  will  come,"  he  said  to 
Macedonius,^  **  when  you  will  fly  for  asylibn  to 
the  church,  but  the  church  dooss  wUl  be  shut 
against  you.."  (Paulinus,  FSto  8.  AmbroaCtj  37.) 
The  anecdote  of  the  criminal  is  told  by  Sozomen, 
/.  c. ;  the  words  to  Macedonius  ase  given  by 
Paulinus.  [J.  W.] 

OBATIAKUS  (6X  made  emperor  by  the 
soldiers  in  Britain  in  40)7,  as  successor  to  Mar- 
cus. He  retained  power  for  feur  mouths,  when 
he  was  put  to  death  and  succeeded  by  Con- 
stantine.  (Sox.  J7»  E,  ix.  11 ;  Zosimb  vi.  2 ;  Oros. 
vii.  4 ;  Bede,  L  11 ;  Olympiodorus,  ad  init.) 

nf.  F  A.l 

GBATIANUS  (7),  bishop  of  Meta  in  Ku- 
■ddia,  present  at  Carth.  Conf.  a.ik  411.  {Mon. 
VeL  Don,  p.  404^  ed.  Oberthur.>       [H.  W.  P.] 

eBATIANUS  (8)   (Cr^tinub),  bishop   of 

Panormum  (Palermo),  c»  451.    He  was  at  the 

council  of  Chalceden  in  that  year»    He  is  said 

to  have  been  succeeded  by  Mamfllanusi    (Pii^'i, 

;  aica.  Sacr.  I  15.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GRATIANUS  (9),  bishou  of  Toulon,  said 
to  have  been  martyred  by  Earic  king  of  the 
Visigoths  about  the  year  472  (GalL  Christ,  i. 
741>  [R.  T.  S.] 

6BAT1ANU8  (lOX  dghth  bishop  of  Orleans 
in  the  latter  part  of  5th  century  {OalL  Christ. 
viiL  1413).  [R.  T.  S.1 

GBATIANUS  (11)  I.,  second  bishop  of  Dax, 
the  first  having  been  St.  Vincent,  though  at  what 
date  is  unknown.  He  was  present  at  the  council 
of  Agde  hi  A.D.  506.  Tlie  authors  of  the  Oallia 
ChrUtiama  quote  from  an  old  breviary  of  the 
church  of  Dax  to  the  effect  that  when  peace  was 
at  length  restored  to  the  church,  and  unbelievera 
banished  or  converted,  he  turned  his  whole- 
attention  to  the  restoration  of  the  church  ot 
St.  Vincent,  which  had  been  defiled  by  the 
superstition  of  the  heathen,  and  restored  it  to 
the  services  of  the  true  GkxL  {OcUt,  ChnsL  L 
1038 ;  Mansi,  viiL  337.)  [S.  A.  a] 

GBATIANU8  of  NumentuaiK  [GRa-noBOi 
(2).] 

GBATIANUS  (IS),  bishop  of  Novara,  who 
signed  the  second  epistle  of  pope  Agatho  io  680. 
(Mansi,  xi.  307 ;  Hefele,  $  314.)    [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GRATIANUS  (18),  bishop  of  VeHtrae  (Ve- 
letri),  c.  A.D.  761,  subscribed  a  decree  of  Paul  I. 
(Mansi,  xii.  645;  Patr.  LaU  lxxxix«  1194;  Cap- 
pelletti,  Le  Chieae  d'Jtal,  i.  460.)        [R.  S.  G.j 

GBATIIHANU8  (marg.  Gratidiub,  Grati- 
ANUSX  bbhop  of  Cerasus,  in  Pontus,  present  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451  (Mansi,  vi. 
571  c).  He  signs  the  epistle  of  the  Pontic 
bishops  to  the  emperor  Leo  as  Gratianoa  (Mansi, 
vii.  605  J  Le  Quien,  0.  C,  i.  513).  [0.  H.] 
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GBATIMAKUB— Aug.  12.  Martyr  in  tba 
Diocletian  persecution  with  the  virgin  Felida- 
■ima  at  Falarium  (Faleone),  a  citj  of  Picenum, 
or  according  to  Baronins  at  Falerinm  (Civita  Cas- 
tellana).  Ferrarins  {Cat.  88.)  tells  ns  that  their 
bodies  were  preeerred  at  Civita  Castellana,  and 
honoured  there.  Their  acts  are  rerj  corrupt 
and  worthless  in  a  historical  point  of  view. 
(Mart.  Usuard. :  Acta  88.  BolL  Aug.  ii.  728.) 
^  [G.  T.  8.] 

GRATINIANU8  (BolL  Acta  88.  1  Jun.  i. 
23  sq.),  martyr.    [OllATiANUB  (1).]        [J.  G.] 

GRATINUS,  bishop  of  Egabro  (Cabra),  from 
A.D.  681  to  687,  present  at  the  thirteenth  conndl 
f  f  Toledo,  A.D.  683.  (Aguirre-Catalani,  iv.  287 ; 
£ap.  8agr.  xii.  30.)    [SiHAOius.]     [M.  A.  W.] 

GRATI0SU8  (1),  thought  to  have  been 
bishop  of  Numana  or  Humana  (Umana),  present 
at  the  council  held  at  Rome  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  A.D.  595.  (Ughelli,  lUU.  8ac.  I.  743 ; 
Cappelletti,  Le  Chiete  cTItal.  vii.  79, 191.)  But 
Numentum  is  the  reading  of  the  see  in  Mansi, 
jL.i9B.Vid.  foUowing  article.  [R.  S.  G.] 

GRATIOSUS  (2)  (Gbatianub),  bishop  of 
N  amentum  (La  Men  tana).  Gregory  the  Great 
writes  to  him  to  unite  with  his  see  that  of  St. 
Antiiemius  '<  in  Curium  Sabinorum  territorio,"  on 
account  of  the  desolation  of  the  church  and 
deficiency  of  inhabitants.  (Lib.  iii.  indict,  xi.  Ep. 
20.)  He  was  present  at  the  Roman  synod  of  595, 
which  dealt  with  the  service  of  the  pope,  the  goods 
of  the  church,  kc  Also  at  the  synod  of  601, 
which  tended  to  free  monaisteries  from  episcopal 
control.  These  are  separate  synods,  according  to 
Hefele,  §  288,  $  299.  According  to  JafTiS,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  signatures,  there  was  only 
one  synod  in  595.  (Mansi,  ix.  1228,  x.  488; 
Cappelletti,  Le  CfUe$0d* Italia,  I  587,  598.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GRATIOSUS  (8),  according  to  the  legendary 
history  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  was  the 
fourth  abbat  of  that  house ;  succeeding  Rnfini- 
anus  in  626  He  was,  according  to  the  same  story, 
a  Roman  by  birth,  elected  according  to  the 
command  of  Augustine  from  among  the  monks 
of  the  monastery,  the  licence  having  been 
previously  obtained  from  King  Eadbald,  and  re- 
ceived the  benediction  from  archbishop  Justus. 
He  is  said  to  have  received  Paulinus  on  his 
return  from  Northumbria  with  many  honours, 
and  to  have  died  in  638.  Elmham  gives  his 
epitaph.  (Elmham,  ed.  Hardwick,  pp.  3,  4,  155, 
173,  174;  Thorn,  Chr.  ap.  Twysden,  cc  1768, 
1769 ;  Mon.  Angl.  i.  120.)  [S.] 

GIRATOSUS  (4X  bishop  of  Naples,  succeeded 
Gaesarius  either  A.D.  638  or  641,  held  the  see  for 
seven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eusebius 
either  A.D.  646  or  649.  (UgheUi,  Ital.  Sac  vi. 
84 :  Chioccarellus,  Antist.  Neapol.  JEcdea.  p.  65.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

GRATIOSUS  (5),  bishop  of  Nepi.  Present  at 
the  Lateran  synod  under  Martin  in  649,  which 
condemned  the  Monothelite  heresy.  (Mnnsi,  x. 
867  ;  Hefele,  §  307.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GRATIOSUS  (6),  bishop  of  Parma,  signed  the 
second  epistle  of  pope  Agatho  which  was  sent  in 
680,  after  a  synod  in  Rome,  to  the  third  council 
of  Constantinople.  (Mansi,  xi.  315;  Hefele, 
f  314.)  [A  H.  D.  A] 
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GRATIOSUS  (7)  L,  bbbop   of  Sotriuait 
He  subscribed  the  synodal  letter  addresaed  to  tb€ 
council  of  Constantinople,  Adt.  680,  hem  Rom^ 
by  Agatho.    (Mansi,  xi.  314 ;  UgheUi,  ItaL  Sob 
i.  1278 ;  Cappelletti,  Le  Ckme  dtltal.  vL  225.) 

pLao.] 

GRATIOSUS  XL    [GATTmosuB  (18).] 

GRATIOSUS  (8X  bishop  of  Kovara,  e.  730. 
A  petition  by  one  Rodoald  (Dec  730),  living 
'*  in  vico  Gausingo,"  to  Gratiosus,  tweniy-«ixth 
bishop  of  Kovara,  for  the  consecration  of  an 
altar,  is  given  in  the  Bittoriae  Patriae  Mommu 
Turin.  (Oftariorum,  voL  L  18,  19.  See  also 
Troya,  Cod.  Dipt.  UL  p.  511.)        [A  H.  D.  A] 

GRATIOSUS  (9X  bishop  of  Yelletri,  sub- 
scribed to  a  letter  of  pope  Paul  L  in  June,  761, 
to  the  abbat  John  about  the  privileges  of  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Stephen  uui  St.  Sylvester  in  Bome. 
(Mansi,  xi.  649 ;  Jaff<6,  Regesta  PomL  195.)  He 
was  also  present  at  the  Roman  synod  under 
Zacharias  in  745  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
heretics,  Adalbert  and  Clement,  at  the  request  of 
Bonifi^e.    (Mansi,  xiL  380 ;  Hefele,  f  367.) 

[A  H.  D.  A] 

GRATI0SUS(10X  archbishop  of  Ravenna  785 
or  786  to  788  or  789.  Agnellus  says  that  Charlea 
the  Great  came  to  Ravenna  in  his  time.  If 
Charles  came  at  all,  it  must  have  been  on  hie 
return  from  Rome  in  787,  and  this  may  aooonnt 
for  his  asking  pope  Hadrian  for  mosaics  nod 
marbles  from  the  palace  of  Ravenna  {Codes 
Oarolinua,  Jaff<^  ep.  89,  ann.  781-791).  Gratioans 
had  been  abbat  of  the  monastery  of  St.  ApoUi- 
naris  and  archdeacon.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Apollinaris  in  CUssia.  (Agnelloa, 
Liber  Pontificalie  EocL  Ren.  164-166  in  Jfonwn. 
Renm  Ital.  et  Langob.  1878,  p.  383.) 

[A  H.  D.  A.] 

GRATISMUS,  bishop  of  Tridentum  (TreniX 
c  A.D.  499  to  538.  (Pindo,  Ckrm.  di  Trento^ 
p.  61.)  [B.  Sw  G.3 

GRATISSIMUS,  grand  chamberlain  under 
the  emperor  Leo  I.  He  founded  at  ConstantinopU 
a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Cyriacus,  with  a 
monastery  attached  to  it,  in  which  he  hinuelf 
became  a  monk  (Theophan.  Ckronoffr,  sub  aan. 
462).  He  appears  to  have  still  retained  his 
office  of  grand  chamberlain  (c£  Theod.  LmC 
ff.  E.  lib.  L  §  17,  p.  567  in  Migne,  PatroL  Gr. 
Ixxxvi.  pt.  \.  174).  [M.  F.  A.] 

GRATUS  (1),  bUhop  of  Carthage,  A.D.  S43- 
353,  in  which  see  he  succeeded  Rufus,  the  anc» 
cesser  of  Caedlian.  He  was  preeent  at  th« 
council  of  Sardica,  A.D.  347,  and  was  spoken  of  by 
Hosius,  the  president,  in  a  manner  which  his 
subsequent  conduct  at  the  council  of  Carthage, 
A.D.  348  or  349,  shews  to  have  had  a  meaning 
beyond  that  of  mere  compliment.  Tlllcmont 
suggests  that  he  took  advantage  of  his  journey 
to  Sirdica  to  persuade  the  emperor  Conrtana  to 
send  Paul  and  Macariiu  into  Africa  (voL  i.  883). 
The  council  of  Carthage  was  snnunoned  1^ 
Gratus,  as  primate  of  Africa,  and  waa  held  to 
discuss  chiefly  the  questions  of  Donatism  in 
general,  ^  tradition,"  and  rebaptism,  and  as  pre- 
sident he  conducted  the  business  with  great 
judgment  and  prudence.  He  is  styled  saint  by 
Ferrandas,  and  his  name  appears  to  have  bean 
commemorated   in    the    African    kaleadar   em 
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Maj  5,  but  not  exprefsly  aiider  the  title  of 
aaint.  (Bniiii,  Cbno.  i.  95, 111-117 ;  TtUemont, 
45^51,  ToL  Yi.  pp.  110,  124-128,  714;  Bing- 
htaa,  ToL  L  p.  201 ;  Moroelli,  Africa  ChritL  iL 
942-256;  Bibbek,  Ikm.  mdAug.  p.  146.) 

ra.  w.  p.] 

ORATXTS  (S),  deacon  of  Formn  Uvii  (Forlf), 
itf  biihop^  St.  MercnrUlii,  who  probably 
fired  e.  AJD,  359.  He  is  ndd  to  have  miracnlooflT 
netored  the  eight  of  a  certain  Marcelloe.  (BolL 
Acta  SS,  20  Mar.  iiL  85;  UghelU,  Hal.  Sac,  iL 
«14.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

ORATU8  (S),  biahop  of  Fomm  PopiUi  (For- 
Hmpopoli).  He  is  said  to  hare  sacceeded  the  first 
bislu>p,  St.  RofiUns,  a.  A.D.  882.  He  was  oer- 
falnly  Irving  A.D.  409,  abont  which  time  his 
chorch  and  people  snffered  greatly  from  the 
inairaSons  of  AJaric.  (Ughelli,  Ital.  Sao,  iL 
642 ;  Cappelletti,  Xe  Ckiem  tTItal.  iL  440.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

GBATUS  (4X  ft  presbyter  who  represented 
KnstaaiQa,  bishop  of  Aosta,  in  the  council  held 
■nder  Eosebins  of  Milan  in  A.D.  451  (Leo.  Mag. 
ep.  98,  p.  1083,  in  Fatr.Lat.  liT.948b>  He  was 
probably  the  suooessor*  of  this  Enstasins  in  tbe 
see  of  Aosta,  and  is  also  probably  identical  with 
the  Si.  eratoa  or  St.  Qradns,  bishop  of  Aoeto 
(q.  T.>.  [a  GO 

GRATU8(S),ST.  (GRADUB),bishopof  Aognsto 
Praatona  (Aosta),  patron  saint  of  the  cath«lral, 
where  his  relics  are  preserred,  much  Tenerated 
in  thAt  and  neigbbonring  places.  A  decree  of 
the  bishop  of  Aosta  in  l£)7  assigns  special  dis- 
tittctions  to  the  oommemoration  of  his  death  on 
Sept.  7.  For  reputed  miracles  performed  by 
his  relics  see  Boliand  Acta  S3.  Sept.  7,  pp.  72  o, 
73B.a 

There  exist  Acta  of  this  saint  which  make 
him  contemporary  with  Charles  the  Great,  but 
they  are  rejected  on  all  hands  as  absolutely 
&balons  and  unhistoricaL  Many  authorities, 
howerer  (recently  Gams,  Series  Epise,  p.  828), 
place  him  in  the  end  of  the  8th  centuiy.  The 
BeUaadists  on  the  other  hand  (with  Potthast  and 
others)  throw  him  back  into  the  5th  century,  and 
make  him  identical  with  Gratus  presbyter  (q.  ▼.) 
whom  they  suppose  to  have  succeeded  Eustathius 
as  bishop  of  Aosta.  Some  of  the  details  in  the 
fiibolona  Acta  seem  to  tdlr  with  this  riew,  as  the 
motion  of  a  council  of  Chalcedon,  of  a  pope  Leo 
(Leo  Ul.  the  Acta  say),  and  the  finding  of  the 
kewl  of  John  the  Baptkt  (said  to  hare  occurred 
in  452).  Moreorer  the  Acta  of  SS.  Mauritius  and 
his  comrades  (the  Thcbaean  Legion)  record  that 
a  biahop  Gratus  of  Aosta  assisted  at  the  trans- 
lation of  the  relics  of  St.  Innocent,  one  of  that 
band,  the  discovery  of  which  is  put  by  the 
Bollandists  at  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  (See 
Holland.  Acta  Sonet.  September,  iiL  pp.  73-6 ; 
6alL  Chr.  xiL  806.)  [C.  G.] 

GRATUS  (8X  *  deacon  of  Provenoe,  who 
composed  a  treatise  {ScHpturuhi)  on  the  nature 
•f  Christ,  in  which  the  Nestorian  heresy  was 
apparent.  He  sent  it  to  Faustus,  abbat  of 
Lerins,  (cr  his  opinion,  who,  in  the  sixth  of  his 
letters  addressed  to  Gratus,  sererely  criticizes  it, 
and  its  author  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IriiL  853). 
The  treatise  itself  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but 
tae  reply  is  mentioned  by  Gennadius,  who  speaks 
•i  Gratus  as  one  who  had  separated  from  the 
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Cbtholic  fidth  and  become  a  Kestorlan.     (De 
Viria  lUuttr.  Ixxxv.    Migne,  ^  iupr.  IriiL  1 109.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 
GBATUS  (7),  bishop  of  Oleron,  attended  the 
synod  of  Agde,  an.  506  (MansL  riU.  S37b),  and 
is  perhapa  the  same  with  St.  Gratus  commemo- 
rated as  a  martyr  in  the  diocese  of  Rodez.  (GalL 
Christ.  L  1268;  BolL  Acta  SS.  Get  17  and  OcU 
!»•)  PL  T.  a] 

GBATUS  (8>  ST.,  thirteenth   bishop   of 
ChAlon-sur-Sa6ne,  succeeding  Gelionius  or  Geb« 
derinus,  and  followed  by  Desideratus  (Dido),  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Ch&lons,  the  date  of 
which  has  been  variously  placed  between  644  and 
650.  (Labbe,^bcr.09Nc.z.  1194,  Flor.  1759-98.) 
This  is  really  the  only  fact  we  know  of  him,  as  his 
life,  written  after  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  is 
nlainly  in  great  part,  if  not  altogether,  fabulous. 
It  was  published  by  Perry  and  Cusset,  from  an 
old  Legendarium  of  the  church  of  ChAlons,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  BolL  Acta  SS  Get.  ir.  286.    The 
authors  of  the  Qallia  Chrittiana  (ir.  871)  made 
an  attempt  to  separate  the  fiu^  from  the  fiiblo. 
It  relates  that  upon  the  death  of  Gebderinns, 
Gratus,  being  a  man  of  high  rank,  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  see,  and  consecrated  by 
the  an^hbishop  of  Lyons  and  his  suffiragans.  Like 
his  predecessors,  he  was,  according  to  this  author, 
unable  to  live  in  the  city  froiH  fear  of  the 
heathen,  and  had  his  abode  at  a  place  called 
Martyrmathon,  now  the  suburb  of  St.  Laurence, 
across  the  Sa&ne,  near  which  the  church  of  St. 
Laurence  had  been  lately  constructed.    But  on 
the  sabbath  it  was  his  wont  to  cross  the  stream 
and  officiate  in  the  great  church  of  the  city. 
On  a  certain  Sunday  it  happened  that  he  was 
much  beset  by  worldly  cares,  and  was  crossing 
the  bridge  later  than  usual,  and  when  in  the 
middle  of  it  he  heard  the  words,  **  Ite,  missa 
est "  as  it  were  spoken  by  an  angel.    Terrified 
at  the  omen,  and  imputing  his  delay  to  Rin,  he 
drew  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  throwing  it 
into  the  river,  vowed  that  until  the  waters  gave 
it  up  again  he  could  not  be  called    a    true 
shepherd  of  his  fiock.    Returning  to  the  church 
of  St.  Laurence,  he  built  a  cell  by  its  walls  in 
which  he  passed  seven  years  in  watching  and 
supplication.    A  neighbouring  hut  was  ocrupied 
by  his  mother  Celsa.    During  all  this  time  his 
prayers  were  so  potent  a  safeguard  of  the  city, 
that  the  Sadne  and  its  tributaries  forbore  to 
drown  any  one,  none   were  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  and  no  criminal  died  without  first  re- 
penting and  receiving  the  viaticum.      At  the 
end  of  the  seven  years  the  ring  was  found  in  the 
belly  of  a  fish  by  the  clerk  who  tended  him, 
and  the  people  hearing  of  it  assembled  and  dug 
out  their  bishop  from  his  cell   in  spite  of  his 
reluctance.    He  did  not,  however,  long  survive 
his  release,  but  died  Oct.  8,  on  which  day  he  is 
commemorated.    He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Laurence,  but  at  the  close  of  the  10th  or 
beginning  of  the  lltlkcenturv,  his  remains  were 
removed,  with  the  consent  of  Hugo,  the  bishop, 
to  a  newly-built  church  at  Parednm  (Paray  le 
Moineau)  on  May  13.    Pope  John  Ylll.  canonized 
him.  [S.  A  B.] 

GBEALLAK.    [Grellan.] 

GBEALLOG     OEBLECH,    Irish     sainU 
[GiUiLLOo  Okblech.] 
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OBBOIANUSof  CaUium.  [Gbatiinub (3).!  J  diem;  aeearity  was  the  mother  of  carelcaraea^ 

(Qreg.  Mag.  Epist.  rii.  25.     PatioL  Ut.  Ixxrii. 
p.  877,  f  868 ;  CeiUier,  zi.  508.)       [W.  M.  S.] 


GBEGIELIS  (Grecielus),  bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  in  the  time  of  Meurig  son  of  IthaeU  king  of 
Glamorgan,  late  in  the  seventh  or  early  in  the 
eighth  century  (Lib.  Landn,  416^22,  626; 
Stnbbs,  Beg,  Sacr,  AngL  156;  Godwin,  dh 
Fraepd,  Ang.  601).  [J.  G.] 

GBfiDFIW,  Welsh  sunt.    [Rhediw.] 

GBEDIFAEL,  GBEDIFEL,  GBEDIVEL 

(CBEDxrAEL,  GbbdbvklX  the  founder  of  Pen- 
mynydd,  in  Anglesey.  His  festival  is  Nor.  13 
(R.  Bees,  Welsh  8ami$,  223).  [C  W.  B.] 

GBEGEKTIUB,  ST.,  bUhop  of  Taphar  in 
Arabia  (of  the  Homeritae).  He  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  supposed  author  of  (a)  the  Leges  Homeric 
tantm  (see  Patrol.  Graeca,  Ixzzvi.  568X  and  (6) 
the  DU^puiatio  cum  Herbano  Jvdaeo  (ML  621- 
784).  According  to  the  Greek  menaea,  Gregen- 
tius  was  bom  at  Milan  on  December  19, 
In  the  second  half  of  the  5th  century  (Gal- 
Und.  Be/,  m  VeL  Pair.  B9>L  xi.  599);  he 
lived  for  many  years  as  an  anchoret,  and  was 
finally  sent  by  Proterius  of  Alexander  as  bishop 
of  the  Homeritae.  This  account,  which  would 
date  the  episcopate  of  Gregentius  from  the 
middle  of  tne  5th  century,  cannot  naturally 
claim  any  strong  historical  weight.  Little  more 
can  be  said  for  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the 
two  works  above  mentioned  to  him.  Ceillier 
pointed  out  several  points  of  internal  evidence 
which  tell  against  .their  genuineness,  and,  above 
all,  the  fact  that  the  death  and  burial  of  Gregen- 
tius are  narrated  in  the  dialogue  (Ceill.  xi.  279, 
and  cf.  Patr.  Gr.  Ixxxvi.  784).  It  is  clear  that 
great  part  must  have  been  added  by  a  later 
hand,  if  we  reject  Ceillier's  conclusion  that  the 
whole  is  the  work  of  an  anonymous  writer.  In 
the  dialogue  Gregentius  finiuly  convinces  his 
opponent  by  a  vision  of  Christ  which  appears  in 
the  heavens,  the  result  being  the  conversion  and 
baptism  of  five  millions  of  Jews.  The  Leges 
Homeritarwn  deal  mainly  with  crimes  of  violence 
and  fornication,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
composed  by  Gregentius  at  the  request  of 
Abraham,  king  of  the  Homeritae.  (Le  Quien, 
Or.  Christ.  iL  663.)  [J.  de  S.] 

GBEGOBIA  (IX  7th  century,  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  to  some  Augusta  who,  from  a 
comparison  of  dates  (vid.  Du  Cange,  Fam. 
Aug.  88),  must  have  bieen  the  empress  Con- 
stantina,  otherwise  Constantia,  wife  of  the 
emperor  Maurice.  She  had  enumerated  all  her 
sins  with  great  assiduitv  to  her  confessor, 
but  was  afraid  that  God  had  not  pardoned 
them.  So  she  wrote  to  pope  Gregory,  saying 
that  she  would  never  cease  to  importune  him 
till  he  had  a  revelation  that  her  sins  were  for- 
given. Gregory,  whose  letter  is  dated  by  iaffi 
{Beg.  P<mt.  121)  June  597,  consoled  her  with  the 
narrative  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  whom 
he  seems  to  identify  with  Mary  the  sister  of 
Martha,  saying  that  believing  her  devotion  to  be 
not  less  than  the  love  of  that  woman,  he  might 
fairly  apply  to  her  the  same  words,  **  Thy  sins, 
which  are  many,"  &c.  What  she  asked,  however, 
he  considered  difficult  and  useless ;  on  the  one 
hand  he  was  unworthy  of  a  revelation,  and  on 
the  other,  she  ought  to  lament  h^r  sins  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  i-ather  than  feel  a&>ured  about 


GBEGOBIA  (8%  companion  of  St.  Ursula, 
^'Bcota  Scotae,"  martyred  ▲.D.  354,  and  vene- 
rated Oct.  8L  (I>tmptter,  MisL  SooL  OmO, 
SooL  I  316.)  [J.  a] 

GBEGOBITTS  (1)  I^  l>iahop  of  Agrigentnm. 
That  there  was  a  Gregory  in  this  see  earUer  than 
the  more  celebrated  wYiter  is  generally  agreed, 
but  his  exact  period  is  doubtful.  One  acooont 
places  him  in  the  time  of  Valerian  and  GallieBw, 
cir.  260,  making  him  figm  in  tke  oMutyrdom 
of  St.  Agrippina  at  Rome  and  afterwards  at 
Agrigentum  in  the  course  of  her  translstion 
(Cajetan,  Vit.8ic8&L  87>  Pirn  adopts  thU 
view  and  places  him  as  second  bishop,  between 
Libanios  and  Potomio  (Ski.  Sac  i.  692).  Bolland 
in  his  notes  upon  Potamio  discusses  the  question 
(Aoia  88.  29  Jan.  ii  968>  Another  aooonnt 
makes  him  sent  by  Proterius  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria on  a  mission  to  Elesbaan  king  of  Ethiopia^ 
which  wonld  place  him  two  centuries  later. 
Perhaps  this  latter  tradition  ia  a  oonfosion  with 
that  of  Gregory  IL,  who  is  known  to  have 
travelled  in  the  East  (see  Patr.  Gr.  xcviii.  549, 
note  59>  [a  H.] 

GBEGOBIUB  0S),  early  bishop  of  Cblaris 
(Cagliari)  in  Sardinia,  probably  between  A-D. 
253  and  303.  (Cossu,  Citta  di  CagHan,  p.  56  ; 
Martin^  Shria  EooUs.  di  Siwdegna,  m.  316 ;  Cap- 
peUetti,  Le  Chiese  d'lioL  xiiL  48.)      [R.  S.  G.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (8),  sumamed  Thaumatub- 
OUB,  bishop  of  Xeocaesarea  in  Pontus,  dr.  23S> 
270.  He  was  bom  about  210  at  Neocaesarca  on 
the  Lycua,  the  modem  Niksar.  He  was  the  mm 
of  heathen  parents  who  were  both  wealthy  and 
noble.  His  early  name  was  Theodorus,  for  which 
some  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  his  father  was  scrupulously  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  Pagan  divinities.  His  aen  calls 
him  iiurtialfutw  (Migne,  ed.  Patr.  Gr.  t<A.  x.  ; 
Greg.  Thaum.  Orat.  de  Ongene^  c  5).  ChristiaBsty 
had  made  little  progress  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Neocaesarea  even  in  the  year  240,  for  we 
have  incidental  evkfence  that  at  that  date  there 
were  only  seventem  Christians  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  region  (Greg.  Nyss.  VUa  Thamh.  Mtgne^ 
Patr.  Gr.  xlvi.  954).  It  was  an  unpromising  field 
for  the  episcopal  labevrs  of  the  young  mksionary. 
Yet  the  extraordinary  success  of  those  laboars, 
and  the  romantic  details  with  which  they  were 
embellished  by  later  hands  secured  for  him  the 
well-lniown  title  of  Thamnaturgus,  This  r^rate 
cannot  he  set  down  as  exclusively  due  to  the 
credulousness  of  the  age,  for  as  Lardner  {Crtd. 
iL  42,  §  5)  remarked,  such  writers  as  Basil, 
Jerome,  and  Theodoret,  to  say  nothing  of  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  distinguished  this  particular  bishop 
from  all  others  as  **  a  man  of  apoatolic  signs  mod 
wonders"  (cf.  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  Ena^s  <m 
MiracleSy  p.  263).  No  light  is  thrown  upon  his 
thaumatnrgic  renown  by  hb  extant  writings 
which  are  conspcnous  for  their  philosophic  tone, 
humility,  self-distrust,  and  pra^oal  sense.  He 
must  have  been  a  man  of  singular  force  of 
character  and  weighty  judgment,  or  he  would 
not  have  been  cr^ited  with  so  much  spuiioo 
literature.    Heretics  endeavoured  to  foist  the 
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^»HS«»*  of  kb  name  upon  their  own  fpecnlations, 
that  indixictlj  rerealing  the  oonfidenoe  in  which 
be  was  held  hf  all  partial. 

Theodoma  (Gregory)  atated  that  when  he  waa 
in  hta  fourteenth  jear  hia  fiUher  died,  and  that 
about  tliat  time  he  paMod  through  a  remarkable 
apirttaal  orisia.    He  attributed  the  change  of 
aentiment   which    aaperrened  to  ''the  IMvine 
Logoay  the  Angel  of  the  coonael  of  God,  and  the 
oemmon  Savioiir  of  alL**    He  left  it,  however, 
as  donbtfiil  whether  the  change  consisted  of  a 
bias  mjsterioosly  giren  to  him  towards  Chris- 
tianitj,  or  whether  it  merel/  issued  in  the  drcnm- 
atancea  which  brought  him  into  the  society  of  his 
friend  and  teacher  Origen.    It  happened  that  his 
mother  suggested  the  pursuit  of  the  science  and 
art  of  rhetoric,  and  he  rapidly  gave  promise  of 
oratorical  auccesa.    He  was  advised  with  this  end 
in  view  to  make  a  special  study  of  Roman  law,  and 
with  thia  obiect  to  become  an  alumnus  of  a  cele- 
brated school  of  jurisprudence  then  flourishing  at 
Beiytos  in  Syria.    At  this  juncture  it  appears 
that  hia  aister  needed  an  eacort  to  Palestine  to 
jein  her  husband,  who  waa  occupying  a  high 
jMsition  under  the  Roman  governor  at  Caesarea. 
The  young  Theodorus  (Gregory)  and  his  brother 
Ath^iodoms  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  trmveL    They  passed  numerous  dties  on  their 
way   from   Pontus,  amongst   others,    Berytus. 
**  My  guardian  angel "  (says  he)  ''on  our  arrival  at 
Caeaarea  banded  us  over  to  the  care  and  tuition 
of  Origen."    For  a  while,  like  birds  in  a  net, 
they  atrugffled  to  escape  from  his  influence,  to 
return  to  uieir  heme,  or  to  fulfil  their  intention 
of  visiting  the  schools  of  Berytus ;  but  the  con- 
verse of  this  saintly  man  and  illustrious  scholar, 
who  waa  then  providentially  resident  at  Caesarea, 
enthralled  them.    The    personal  spell    of  the 
teacher  was  cast  over  Theodorus  and  his  brother. 
Daring  five  yeara,  he  says,  that  he  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  potent  sway  of  this  master ;  and 
the  mental  processes  by  which  he  was  led  to 
Christ,  throw  considerable  light  on  the  mind  of 
Origen  and  on  the  methods  of  Christian  education 
porsaed  in  the  3rd  century.    These  details  are 
preserved  in  a  panegyric  on  Origen,  which  before 
ieaviiig  Caesarea  the  young  student  pronounced 
to  a   great   assembly  in  the  presence   of  his 
master.    They  differ  in  several  particulars  from 
the  statements  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (  VUa  Thaum. 
Greg.  Nysa. ;  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  vol.  xlvi.  pp.  893- 
958).     This  fitther,  in  a  florid  narrative,  repre- 
sents Gregory  as  being  a  student  of  philosophy 
at  AlexaiMria,  and  as  being  advised  by  Firmilia- 
nus,  bbhop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadoda,  who  was 
then  visiting  Alexandria,  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Origen.    Gregory  of  Nyssa  passes  very 
lightly  overnu  namesake's  relations  with  Origen, 
and  says  nothing  of  his  residence  at  Caesarea, 
bat  g;ives  in  oonnderable  detail  his  life  in  Alex- 
andria.    Tillemont  (MAnoires,  iv.  320)  admits 
that  this  is  at  variance  with  the  express  language 
«f  the  "  Panegyric,"  and  suggests  that  Firmifi- 
anns  may  have  visited  Origen  in  Caesarea  during 
his  yeung  friends'  residence  there,  and  may  thus 
have  introduced  them  to  Origen.    Baronius  fol- 
lows Gregory  of  Nyssa's  lead  (Ann,  233,  viii.),  and 
assiunes  that  the  instruction  received  by  Theo- 
doras (Gregory)    from   Origen    took   place  in 
Alexandria,  that  he  then  returned  to  Neocae- 
sareo,  and  that  while  there  the  remembrance  of 
Origen  and  the  adrice  of  Firmilianns  induced  the 


yciong  man  to  undertake  a  visit  to  Palestine  in 
order  to  secure  fresh  direction  from  the  great 
scholar  (Ann,  233,  xii.).  All  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  express  statementa  of  the  panegyric 
Hiis  document  has  been  preserved,  and  Is  an 
authentic  and  valuable  memorial  of  the  8rd 
century.*  According  to  Gregory's  own  statements 
iOf^*  de  Orig.  c  vi.),  Origen  enticed  his  pupils 
first  of  all  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  which  he  re- 
commended as  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  the  Lord  of 
all,  "  since  man  alone  of  all  creatures  is  deemed 
by  his  Creator  as  worthy  to  pursue  it."  "  A 
thoughtful  man,  if  pious,  must  philosophize,** 
says  he,  so  "at  length,  like  some  spark  lighting 
on  our  soul,  love  was  kindled  and  burst  into  flame 
within  us,  a  love  to  the  Holy  Logos,  the  most 
lovely  object  of  all,  who  attracts  all  to  Himself 
by  His  unutterable  beautv."  "  Only  one  object 
seemed  worthy  of  pursmt,  philosophy  and  the 
master  of  philosophy,  this  divine  (tfcSbs)  man." 
His  love  to  Origen  was  like  the  love  of  Jonathan 
to  David,  and  without  stint  he  poured  forth  at 
last  in  his  presence  his  enthusiastic  encomium. 
Gregory  praises  Origen  for  his  Socratic  discipline, 
and  for  the  way  in  which  this  teacher  probed  his 
inmost  soul  with  questions,  and  pruned  away 
his  native  wildness,  and  repressed  his  exuberance. 
He  was  taught  to  interrogate  his  consciousness, 
and  critically  to  investigate  reasonings  and  the 
meanings  of  words.  First  of  all,  Origen  accus- 
tomed the  young  men  to  the  studv  of  the 
dialectic  method  of  inquiry,  and  then,  in  Aristo- 
telian fashion,  led  them  to  contemplate  the 
"  magnitude,  the  wondrousness,  the  magnificent, 
and  absolutely  wise  construction  of  the  world." 
He  seems  to  have  followed  (strangely  enough) 
the  order  of  the  sdences  in  Comte's  classification 
of  the  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Thus,  he 
began  with  "  the  immutable  foundation  of  all,  geo- 
metry, and  then  "  (says  Ghregory)  "  by  astronomy 
he  lifted  us  up  to  the  things  highest  above  us." 
He  reduced  things  to  their  "  pristine  elements," 
"  going  over  the  nature  of  the  whole  and  of  each 
several  section,"  "he  filled  our  minds  with  a 
rational,  instead  of  an  irrational,  wonder  at  the 
sacred  oeconomy  of  the  universe  and  the  irreprov- 
able  constitution  of  all  things."  These  words 
and  much  more  that  might  be  quoted  from  the 
"Panegyric"  are  a  strange  comment  on  the 
thaumaturgic  actions  which  are  freelv  attributed 
to  Gregory.  Morals  followed  physics,  and 
emphasis  is  laid  by  Gregory  on  the  practical 
experience  by  which  Origen  desired  his  pttpils  to 
verify  all  theories,  "  stimulating  us  by  the  deeds 
he  did  more  than  by  the  doctrines  he  taught." 
He  urged  upon  them  the  study  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy for  the  direct  culture  of  their  moral  nature. 
The  end  of  the  entire  disdpline  was  "  nothing  but 
this :  By  the  pure  mind  make  thyself  like  to  God, 
that  thou  mayest  draw  near  to  Him  and  abide 
in  Him."    Origen  advised  Gregory  to  study  all 

•  PampbllQS  inserted  the  *•  Panegyric"  in  the  Apology 
be  prepared  for  Origen  (Socnttes,  H.  E,  Iv.  37).  Some 
writers  have  conferred  opMi  it  extraraguit  praise,  but 
it  is  ondoabtedly  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  interesting 
fregmenu  of  early  Cbrlstlsn  literature.  It  was  publibbed 
by  VoiS.  1604,  and  in  the  Paris  ed.  of  Oregory*^  works, 
1631.  Hoeschelias  published  it,  in  connexion  with 
Origen's  Libri  c  CeUum^  with  Guanbon'^  notes.  But 
the  beet  edition  of  it  is  by  BengeL  This  has  been  care* 
fally  studied  by  Migne's  editor.  There  is  a  translation 
of  it  by  Salmoud  in  the  AfU^Sicent  Library^  vol.  xx. 
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that  was  written  by  the  philosophers  and  poets 
of  old,  with  the  exception  of  the  Atheists,  and 
gare  reasons  for  a  catholic  and  liberal  eclecticism, 
and,  with  a  modem  spirit,  disclaimed  the  force  of 
prejudice  and  the  misery  of  half-traths  and  of 
6xed  ideas,  and  the  advantage  of  **  selecting  all 
that  was  useful  and  true  in  all  the  various 
philosophers,  and  putting  aside  all  that  was 
false."  Gregory  then  utters  high  praise  of  the 
wav  in  which  his  master  interpreted  the  dear 
and  luminous  oracles  of  Qod,  and  this  remarkable 
sentence  occurs  (c.  15):  ''That  leader  of  all 
(ikf^xny^s  wdrrwif)  who  speaks  in  undertones 
{innqx^^)  to  God's  dear  prophets  and  suggests  to 
them  all  their  prophecy  and  their  mystic  .and 
divine  word,  has  so  honoured  this  man  Origen 
as  a  friend  as  to  appoint  him  to  be  their 
interpreter."  The  idea  seems  to  have  been 
borne  in  upon  Gregory  that  the  gift  of  inter- 
pretation is  as  much  a  divine  charisma  as 
prophecy  itselfl  So  great  were  the  joys  thus 
pla jed  within  the  reatm  of  his  pupil,  that  he  adds 
with  rapture,  ''He  was  truly  a  paradise  to  us, 
after  the  similitude  of  the  paradise  of  God." 
He  regrets  his  departure  from  Caesarea,  as  Adam 
might  bewail  his  expulsion  from  Eden,  having  to 
eat  of  the  soil  and  to  contend  with  thorns  and 
tlusties,  and  to  dwell  in  darkness,  with  weeping 
and  mourning.  He  says,  "  I  go  away  of  my  own 
will,  and  not  by  constraint,  and  by  my  own  act 
I  am  dispossessed,  when  it  is  in  my  option  to 
remain."  This  is  clear  enough,  but  Jerome  {de 
Viris  illustribut,  c.  65)  says  that  the  two  youths 
were  sent  off  to  their  mother  ("  remittnntur  ad 
matrem  "),  or  as  it  may  be  taken,  to  their  mother 
country. 

The  influence  of  Origen's  teaching  upon  Gre- 
gory and  Athenodorus  is  confirmed  by  Eusebius 
(ff,  E.  vi.  30),  who  says  that  the  great  scholar 
"seeing  them  excessively  rapt  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  studies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  infused 
into  them  the  love  of  philosophy,  and  induced 
them  to  exchange  their  former  zeal  for  the  study 
of  divine  things.  But  after  being  with  him  five 
years,  they  made  such  improvement  that  both, 
though  very  young,  were  honoured  with  the 
•piscopate  in  the  churches  of  Pontns." 

Gregory  of  Kyssa  describes  Gregorv  of  Neo- 
oaesarea  as  spending  much  time  in  Alexandria, 
and  says,  that  before  his  baptism,  while  resident 
there,  he  displayed  a  high  tone  of  moral  pro- 
priety ;  that  he  was  able  to  resist  the  advances 
of  an  impure  woman,  and  frustrate  her  accusa- 
tions. She  was  paid  the  sum  of  money  which 
she  demanded  as  the  price  of  her  intimacy  with 
Gregory,  but  no  sooner  had  she  received  it,  than 
she  was  seized  with  all  the  signs  of  a  demoniacal 
possession,  from  which  Gregory's  intercession 
alone  delivered  her,  thus  demonstrating  his 
innocence.  Gregory  makes  no  reference  to  this 
circumstance,  which  bears  a  suspicious  resem- 
blance to  other  like  charges  brought  in  Alexandria 
against  distinguished  bishops.  A  residence  in 
Alexandria  may  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
five  years  during  which  Gregory  and  his  brother 
were  under  the  direction  of  Origen.  These  five 
years  were  in  all  probability  interrupted  by 
the  persecution  under  Maximinus  Thrax,  who 
reigned  from  July  235  to  May  238.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  persecution  was,  that  it  was 
aimed  at  the  great  men  and  leaders  of  the  Church. 
Origen  may  then  have  gone  into  retirement  acJ 


left  his  pupils  at  liberty  to  travel  into  Egypk 
If  the  baptum  of  Gregory  was  deferred  until 
Origen  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  Caenrea, 
that  ceremony  must  have  been  delayed  until  the 
close  of  his  intercourse  with  the  great  scholar, 
as  it  could  not  have  occurred  until  the  death  of 
Maximin  and  the  accession  of  Gordian  in  238. 
Reckoning  backwards  the  five  years,  Gregory  did 
not  reach  Oaesarea  before  233,  and  prol»bly 
later ;  and  did  not  leave  the  "  Paradise  "  until 
238  at  the  earliest,  when  he  pronounced  his 
Panegyric  This  document  u  of  interest  from 
the  testimony  it  bears  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  faith 
of  Gregory.  Bishop  Bull,  in  his  Defemse  of  the 
Nioent  Creed,  has  laid  great  em^iads  upon  the 
passage  {Orat,  de  Orpine,  cap.  iv.)  in  wluch 
the  pupil  of  Origen  offers  his  praise  to  the 
Father,  and  then  to  "  the  Cliampion  and  Saviour 
of  our  souls.  His  first-bom  Word,  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  all  things,  .  .  .  being  the 
truth,  the  wisdom,  the  power  of  the  Father 
Himself  of  all  things,  and  besides  being  both  in 
Him  and  absolutely  united  to  Him  (ircxyv* 
^ni/Acyof ),  the  most  perfect  and  living  and  ani- 
mate word  of  the  primal  mind."  Bishop  Bull 
is  right  in  calling  attention  to  the  prae-Kioene 
character  of  these  phrases,  and  yet  to  their 
substantial  agreement  with  the  deliverance  of 
the  Nicene  fathers  (Ar/.  Nio»  Creed,  vol.  L  n. 
331).  They  should  be  taken  into  account  m 
estimating  the  authenticity  and  significance  of 
other  documents. 

Gregory  had  scarcely  reached  Neocaesarea 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  Origen  (i'Atfo- 
calkt,  c  13),  revealing  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
a  most  extraordinary  regard  for  his  pupil,  whom 
he  describes  as  "ray  most  excellent  lord  and 
venerable  son."  Gregory  is  exhorted  to  study 
all  philosophies,  as  a  preparation  for  Christianity 
and  to  aid  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture. 
He  is  thus  to  spoil  the  Egyptians  of  th«tr  fine 
gold,  in  order  to  make  vessels  for  the  sanctuary, 
and  not  idols  of  his  own.  He  is  then  urged  with 
some  passion  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  to  seek 
from  God  by  prayer  the  light  he  needs.  (Cf.  Anit^ 
Nic,  Library,  Origen's  works,  vol.  i  388-390,  for 
a  translation  of  this  letter.) 

Shortlv  after  the  return  of  Gregory  to  his 
native  place,  we  are  told  by  Eusebius  that  he 
became  bishop  of  that  city,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  {Utafi^frros)  bishops  of  the  age  (Euae- 
bius,  H,  E.  vi.  30,  and  vii.  14).  The  curious  details 
of  his  ordination  are  referred  to  in  Basira  Me^ 
nologium  Graeoorum  (17  Nov.),  where  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  ordained  by  Phaedimus,  bishop 
of  Amasea,  when  the  two  were  at  a  distaaee 
from  each  other.  We  are  indebted  to  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  for  the  romance  of  this  and  many  t^hcr 
events  in  his  subsequent  career.  Indeed,  we 
have  no  other  guide  than  the  narrative  of  that 
father  for  the  subsequent  details  of  his  life. 
Some  of  his  most  extraordinary  statements  are 
in  a  measure  vouched  for  by  Basil  the  Great,  the 
brother  of  Gregory  of  Kyssa,  and  by  Rufinus  in 
his  expansion  of  the  history  of  Eusebius.  The 
great  historian  himself  revealed  either  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  supposed  facts,  or  his  own  good  sense^ 
by  taking  no  notice  of  the  bizarre  and  incredible 
stories  with  which  the  career  of  Gregory  u  over* 
laid.  As  the  later  father  tells  the  story,  the 
young  ani  iaintl7  «tudent.  on  reaching  his  hotca. 
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entreated  by  the  entire  population  to  rf  namin 
amon^  them  u  their  magistrate  and  legislator. 
Like  Mose«,  he  took  coansel  of  God,  and  retired 
mto  the  wilderness,  but  he  excelled  the  man  of 
Ood  in  this,  that,  unlike  Moses,  he  married  no 
wife,  and  had  virtue  only  for  his  spouse.  Then 
we  are  told  that  Phaedimus,  bishop  of  Amasea, 
sott^t  to  lay  episcopal  hands  upon  Gregory,  and 
to  ooosecrate  him  by  guile,  but  failed,  and 
adopted  the  expedient  of  electing  and  ordaining 
him  by  prayer  when  he  was  distant  from  him 
a  jonmey  of  three  days.  We  are  not  told  how 
Gregory  became  acquainted  with  this  act,  but  we 
are  assured  that  it  induced  Gregory  to  yield  to 
the  fommons,  and  to  submit  afterwards  to  the 
customary  rites.  At  this  time,  about  240,  there 
were,  as  we  have  said,  not  more  than  seventeen 
Christiana  in  the  city  and  in  its  drcumjaoent 
territory.  Gregory  only  demanded  time  for 
meditation  on  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith 
before  accepting  the  solemn  commission.  This 
meditatioin  issued  in  the  supposed  divine  revela- 
tion to  him  of  one  of  the  most  explicit  formu- 
iariea  of  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  the  8rd 
eentnry.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  admits  that  the 
revelation  was  n»de  to  the  young  bishop  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  **  after  he  had  been  deeply 
considering  the  reason  of  the  faith,  and  sifling 
disputtftions  of  all  sorts."  He  saw  a  vision  of 
St.  John  and  of  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  and  we 
are  gravely  told  that  the  latter  commanded  the 
former  to  lay  before  Gregory  the  true  faith. 
Apart  from  this  romance,  the  formulary  which  is 
sttributed  to  Gregory,  is  undoubtedly  of  high 
aatiqntty,  and  Ludner  {Credibiiity,  vol.  ii.  p. 
39)  does  not  argue  with  his  wonted  candour 
in  hia  endeavour  to  fasten  upon  it  signs  of  later 
origin.  It  is  singularly  free  from  the  peculiar 
phrases  which  acquired  technical  significance  in 
the  4th  century,  and  yet  it  maintains  a  most  un- 
compromising antagonism  to  Sabellian  and  Uni- 
tuian  heresy.  Moreover,  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
asserts  one  fact  of  considerable  importance,  that 
when  he  uttered  his  encomium,  the  autograph 
US.  of  this  creed  was  in  possession  of  the  church 
at  Neocaesarea.  He  adds  that  the  church  had 
been  continually  initiated  (jivffrayoiyuTcu)  bv 
means  of  this  confession  of  Gregory's  faith.  Basil, 
Doreorer,  confirmed  this  statement  (^Ep.  204,  Bas. 
Of^  Parts  ed.  t.  iiu  p.  303),  saying  that  in  his 
tender  age,  when  residing  in  Neocaesarea,  he 
had  been  taught  the  wor£i  of  Gregory  by  his 
sainted  grandmother  Macrina;  and  again  (de 
Spar.  Sancto^  c  29,  »6.  p.  62),  he  declared  the 
ienadty  with  which  the  ways  and  words  of  Gre- 
gory had  been  preserved  by  that  church,  even 
to  the  mode  of  reciting  the  doxology.  Moreover, 
Basil  attributed  to  his  influence  the  orthodoxy  of 
a  whole  succession  of  bishops  from  Gregory  to  the 
Musonius  of  his  own  day  {Ep.  204).  In  address- 
ing the  Neocaesareans  (^Ep.  207,  ib.  p.  311),  he 
warns  them  against  twisting  the  words  of  Gregory. 
The  formulary  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
^c9ff0-|f  ttIt  Kvrh  fi4oof  irirrea»s,  which  is  now 
found  among  the  dubious  writings  of  Gregory, 
but  which  no  less  a  scholar  than  Labbe  has  con- 
founded with  it.  Labbe  says  that  Bellarmine 
and  Petavius  had  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the 
(m^ftrts  r^s  wIotcwt,  but  he  is  wrong,  as  their 
»%pticism  is  entirely  directed  to  the  other  later 
and  very  questionable  production  (see  Bull,  ibid.). 
U  has  been  doubted  by  sundry  critics,  but  the 
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reasons  are  not  convincing.  Sandius  says  that 
Eusehius,  Jerome,  and  Sophronius  were  silent 
about  it.  The  silence,  however,  of  Eusehius  proves 
nothing ;  and  the  consequent  silence  of  Jerome 
and  Sophronius  may  be  only  regarded  as  one  nega- 
tive testimony,  as  Jerome  followed  Eusehius,  and 
Sophronius  was  translator  into  Greek  of  sundry 
works  of  Jerome.^  Rufinus,  moreover,  intro* 
duces  it  into  his  translation  of  Eusehius.  Tliis 
Mtvts  is  given  at  length  in  the  Vita  Thaum,  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  It  is  found  in  the  Latin  psalter 
(written  in  golden  letters),  which  Charlemagne 
gave  to  pope  Adrian  I.,  and  it  is  dted  as  Gre- 
gory's by  the  fathers  of  the  second  oecumenical 
council  held  at  ConsUntinople,  A.D.  653,  by  St. 
Germanus  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  by 
numerous  later  writers  (Ceillier,  Auteurs  sacr^ 
St,  Qr€g.  le  Thamn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  441,  442).  A 
very  important  sentence  which  has  been  variously 
attributed  to  the  saint  and  his  biographer,  fol- 
lows the  formula  as  given  in  the  life  of  the 
Thaumaturgus.  Dr.  Burton,  the  editor  of  Bull, 
referred  it  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Modem  editors 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Gregory  of 
Nazianzns  (Orat,  10)  refers  to  the  closing 
sentences  as  the  substance  of  the  formula  itselu 
It  runs  as  follows:  "There  is  therefore  no- 
thing created  or  servile  in  the  Trinity;  nor 
anything  snperinduced,  as  though  previously 
non-existing  and  introduced  afterwards.  Never 
therefore  was  the  Son  wanting  to  the  Father, 
nor  the  Spirit  to  the  Son ;  but  there  is  ever  the 
same  Trinity,  unchangeable  and  unalterable.** 
(cf.  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  vol.  x.  p.  988.) 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
among  earlier  and  later  scholars  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  this  document;  thus  Binghara, 
Bull,  Cave,  Tillemont  (iv.  327),  Ceillier,  Hahn 
(cf.  Domer's  Person  of  Christ,  A.  ii.  482),  Mohler 
(Athanas,  i.  105),  have  defended  it,  and  Lardner, 
Whiston,  Mtinscher,  Gieseler,  Herzog  {Abriss  der 
Kirchengesch,  i.  122S,  contest  it.  Neander  divided 
it  into  two  parts,  the  one  genuine  revealing  its 
Origenistic  source,  and  the  other  of  later  growth. 
Dr.  Caspari  has,  in  an  appendix  to  his  great 
work,  Alte  und  neue  QveOen  zttr  Oeschichte  de$ 
Taufst/mbols  und  der  Olaubensregely  1879,  de- 
fended it  with  great  erudition,  and  concludes 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  formula  incompatible 
with  its  being  the  production  of  a  pupil  ot 
Origen.  He  shews,  moreover,  that  it  must  have 
been  produced  between    A.D.    260-265.     Not- 

k  The  Greed  is  as  follows  tn  Ball's  translation:— 
**  There  is  one  Ood,  Father  of  Him  who  is  the  living 
Word,  subsisting  Wisdom  and  Power  and  Eternal  Im* 
press  (xopoicr^poc  iiiiev).  Perfect  Begetter  of  the  Perfect, 
Father  of  the  only  begotten  Son.  There  is  one  Lord, 
Alone  of  the  alone,  Ood  of  Ood,  Impress  and  Image  of  the 
Oodbead,  the  operative  Word ;  Wisdom  comprehensive 
of  the  syvtem  of  tbe  nni  verse,  and  Power  productive  of 
the  whole  creation ;  true  Son  of  true  Father,  Invisible 
of  Invisible,  and  Incorruptible  of  iDCorruptible,  and  Im- 
mortal of  ImniortaU  stid  Eternal  of  Eternal.  And  there 
is  one  Holy  Ohost,  who  hath  bis  being  of  Ood,  wlio  hath 
appeared  (that  ia  to  mankind,  &i)A«ai|  vote  ib^pMvoi«.  a 
clause  wbicb  Greg,  of  Nyssa  givea,  but  which  is  not  found 
in  some  of  the  oodices)  through  the  Son,  Image  of  the 
Son,  Perfect  of  the  Perfect ;  Life,  the  Cause  of  all  them 
that  live;  Holy  Fountain,  Holinev,  tbe  Besiower  of 
sanctification,  in  whom  U  manifestHl  Ood  the  Father 
who  is  over  all  and  in  all.  and  Ood  the  Son*  ivho  is 
through  all.  A  perfect  Trinity,  not  divided  ncr  alien  in 
glory  and  eternity  and  dominion." 
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withflUnding  the  remarkable  teetimoniea  made 
by  Basil  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Gregory,  and  hia 
reference  to  thia  creeds  which  hia  brother  of 
Kyiea  has  preserved,  an  incantions  remark  by 
Basil  in  one  of  his  letters  {Up,  75)  to  the  Neo- 
caesareans,  seems  to  admit  that  some  of  Gre- 
gory's expressions  had  been  twisted  on  the  one 
hand  into  Sabellianism,  and  on  the  other  into 
Arianism.  Now  PetaTins  altogether  aoqnits 
Basil  of  bringing  a  charge  of  Sabellianism 
against  Gregory,  and  we  think  Boll  is  perfectly 
correct  in  daiming  for  Gregory  a  complete  ex- 
oneration from  the  existence  of  the  slightest 
imputation  to  that  eflbct  in  the  words  of  BasiL 
Basil  is  not  so  sncoessfal  in  Tindicatin^  Gregory 
from  the  incantioos  use  of  phrases  which  Arians 
might  boastfolly  claim.  But  Lardner  (ibicL)  goes 
too  fiur  when  he  speaks  of  Basil  as  vilifying 
Gregory.  Moreover,  if  the  fictfe^'ir  wlrrtn  is 
genuine,  we  have  a  high  testimony  to  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Gregory.  It  is  easy  to  cull  firom  the 
most  Athanasian  writers  terms  used  of  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  and  to  represent  them  as 
applied  by  a  particular  author  to  the  divinity  of 
the  Word.  This  is  Basil's  excuse  for  Gregory. 
The  doubtful  phrases  are  said  to  have  occurred 
in  his  discussions  with  Aelian,a  heathen,  and 
may  be  accounted  for,  because  the  bishop  was 
not  then  weighing  his  words  dogmatically,  but 
speaking  in  the  heat  of  another  controversy.  It 
is,  however,  remarkable,  that  no  extant  docu- 
ment, genuine  or  doubtful,  contains  the  incul- 
pated phrases.  They  are  not  found  in  the 
vicrrtf  lutrh  /Upotf  which  moreover  is  charged 
with  unmistakable  indications  of  its  later  date, 
and  contains  expressions  which  reveal  the  activity 
of  the  Nestorian  and  ApoUinarian  controversies. 
Another  work,  written  we  may  suppose  near  the 
commencement  of  his  episcopate,  was  the  Meia^ 
phrtue  af  EocUiiaBtes.  This  running  commen- 
tary on  the  old  book  is  mentioned  with  approval 
by  Rufinus  (viL  25),  and  Jerome  (de  Viris  illut, 
c  65,  and  Comm,  ta  JEod,  c  4),  and  may  still  be 
read  with  advantage  for  its  sound  ethical  wisdom. 
It  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  Gregory  of 
Nazianxus,  but  the  style  is  less  ornate  and  more 
abrupt  than  the  discourses  of  that  father,  while 
numerous  turns  of  expression  to  be  found  in 
the  Panegyric  on  Origen  are  to  be  met  with  in 
this  singidarly  modest  and  sensible  commentary. 
It  is  now  without  reserve  inserted  among  the 
genuine  remains  of  Gregory. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  missionary 
labour  of  Gregorv  was  great  and  successful,  and 
that  his  persOTiai  influence  was  extraordinary. 
The  thaumaturgic  dress  in  which  that  influence 
is  arrayed  a  century  later  need  not  blind  us  to 
the  force  of  character  of  which  it  is  the  symptom. 
A  few  of  the  marvellous  occurrences  detailed 
with  ornate  and  extravagant  eulogy  bv  Gregory 
of  Nvssa,  are  referred  to  by  Basil,  hu  brother 
and  his  contemporary,  and  they  doubtless  fur- 
nished Rufinus  with  the  detaib  which  he  intro- 
duced. Thus  Basil  tells  us  (ds  Spiritu  Sancto, 
c  29,  Paris  ed.  p.  62  :  **  that  Gregory  was  a  great 
and  conspicuous  lamp,  illuminating  the  Church  of 
Qod,  and  that  he  possessed,  from  the  co-operation 
of  the  Spirit,  a  formidable  power  against  the 
demons ;  that  he  turned  the  course  of  rivers  by 
giving  them  orders  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  that 
he  dried  up  a  lake,  which  was  the  cause  of  strife 
to  two  brothers ;  and  that  his  predictions  of  the 
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future  made  him  the  equal  of  the  riher  pro* 
pheta  .  .  .  that  by  friends  and  enemies  of  th« 
truth  he  was  regarded,  in  virtue  of  his  signs  and 
prodigies,  as  another  Moses."  But  Gregory  of 
Kyssa  expands  into  voluminous  legend  the  record 
of  these  deeds.  It  u  to  be  noticed  that,  with  Us* 
exception  of  the  river  Lycus,  to  which  eiprt— 
reference  is  made,  the  panegyric  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  contains  no  verifying  element.  He  doe« 
not  favour  his  hearers  wHh  names,  dataa,  or 
plaoea  for  these  astounding  portents.  They  wet% 
as  Dr.  Newman  observes,  wrought  at  vavk  times 
and  seasons  as  to  lead  to  numerous  oooveiaiooa. 
They  were  described  as  well  known  ftcta  in  a 
hortatory  address  and  in  ecclesiastical  atylc 
But  they  contrast  very  forcibly  with  the  phiUo- 
sophical  bias  of  Gregory's  mmd,  and  i^  arm 
not  mentioned  or  referred  to  until  a  hundred 
yeara  after  their  occurrence.  Some  of  the  more 
remarkable  are  as  follows: — ^Ilie  biahop  was 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  hcsthen 
temple,  and  by  spending  the  night  in  prayer  ho 
exorcised  the  place,  so  that  the  priesta  en  the 
following  morning  were  unable  to  obtain  their 
customary  responses.  This  so  ennged  them  thai 
Gregory  was  threatened  by  them  with  numcnwa 
calamities,  unless  he  freed  them  from  their  spclU 
The  bishop  is  then  said  to  have  written  on  % 
parchment,  **  Gregory  to  Satan,  enter."  Where- 
upon the  evil  powers  were  once  more  at  liberty 
to  do  the  will  of  the  hierophanta.  If  some  fiict  is 
covered  by  the  storv,  it  would  simply  answer  to 
the  spiritualistic  illusions  and  fraud  with  whkk 
we  are  now  familiar,  and  the  unwillingneaa  of 
**  s|nrits "  to  make  their  manifestations  in  pre- 
sence of  hostile  witnewes.  Two  things  shouM 
be  noticed;  the  namtive  implies  Gregory's 
belief  in  the  heathen  divinities  as  powers  to  bs 
propitiated,  as  living  entities,  and  it  revaals 
oonsiderable  weakness  of  mind  in  setting  free  for 
work  a  spirit  whom  he  hailed  aa  SaUn,  afler 
havinff  for  a  time  at  least  bound  Urn  is 
a  speU.  The  ^'miracle''  is  said  to  have  led 
to  numerous  conversions,  and  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  further  manifestations,  such  as  his 
power  in  moving  stones  at  his  bidding.  This 
story  is  still  further  exaggerated  by  traasmiasion, 
until  the  stone  becomes  a  mountain  in  the  Dio^ 
logues  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  idolatrous 
priest  became  Gregory's  deacon  and,  aooordiag 
to  Rufinus,  his  successor.  The  astonishment  of 
the  people  was  augmented  by  the  bishop's  in- 
difierence  to  their  applause.  A  great  outburst 
of  healing  powers  is  said  to  have  fed  to  the  eon- 
version  of  multitudes,  and  to  the  conseqncat 
erection  of  a  Christian  church.  This,  during  the 
reign  of  Philip,  would  not  be  remarkable,  but 
according  to  Tillemont  {MOh,  voL  iv.  330X  H 
was  the  first  church  of  which  we  have  exponeas 
mention.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  waa  the  first 
Mttff  erected,  although  few  definite  referfncee  cam 
be  found  of  earlier  date  to  a  similar  wooeedinf  • 
The  destruction  of  the  church  at  Nicomedia, 
referred  to  by  Lactantius  {de  MorU  Ptfrafcstarssiy 
c.  12),  shews  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
4th  century,  some  of  the  Christian  churckea 
must  have  been  of  oonsiderable  magnitude  sod 
importance  (cf.  art.  Chubch,  /Kci.  Ckritt. 
AnUq.  vol.  L  p.  336).  Gregory  of  Kyssa  de- 
clares that  this  church  was  staziding  in  hb  day, 
6  iiixp^  '''^^  wnp6rros  Scurr^ftcvos,  hence  it  must 
have  been  spared  in  the  persecutions  under  Oto- 
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cletian.  It  is  also  added  that  when  evexy  house 
in  the  dty  was  damaged  hj  earthquake,  this 
boUding  was  aninjiired.  A  similar  presenration 
was  accorded  to  it  in  the  year  499  or  503,  when 
a  second  earthquake  produced  wide-spread  ruin. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  bishop  of  Nyssa's 
glowing  rhetoric  which  reflects  so  fisrourablj  on 
Gregory's  missionary  and  pastoral  zeal,  that  I 
Tcature  to  introduce  it.  "Early  in  the  morning 
crowds  gathered  at  his  doors,  men,  women  and 
chiUrea,  with  mgtd  persons  and  those  who  suf- 
fered from  the  bodily  affliction  of  demons,  or  any 
other  diasUsement.  In  their  midst  he  himself, 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  need  of  each  of 
thoM  who  had  assembled,  preached,  questioned, 
sdmoniihad,  instructed,  and  healed.  It  was  by 
mesne  of  this  that  he  attracted  the  masses  of 
m&k  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  namely  that 
sight  corresponded  with  hearing,  and  it  was 
through  both  that  the  tokens  of  divine  power 
shoDe  forth  upcm  him;  for  their  hearing  was 
vwerpomtnd  by  his  discourse,  and  their  sight  by 
his  w'T*^l^  of  healing  the  sick.  The  mourner 
was  comforted,  the  young  man  was  taught 
sohriet  J,  and  to  the  old,  appropriate  counsel  was 
administered.  Slaves  were  admonished  to  be 
dutiful  to  ihetr  masters;  those  who  exercised 
authority  to  be  kind  to  their  inferiors.  The  poor 
vore  taught  that  virtue  is  the  only  wealth,  and 
the  rich  thai  they  were  but  stewards  of  property, 
sad  not  ita  owners." 

Th«  celehrated  story  of  the  drying  up  of  a 
lake  is  thus  amplified  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa: — 
*^Two  young  brothers  who  shared  between 
them  their  patrimony  each  laid  claim  to  the 
pcaecflHon  of  a  lake.  Instead  of  dividing  the 
property  between  them  they  referred  the  dispute 
to  Gregory,  who  exhorted  them  to  be  reconciled 
to  one  anotJier.  The  young  men  were,  however, 
exasperated  and  kindled  into  pusion  as  their 
hopes  of  gain  grew  stronger."  Then  this  led  at 
length  to  the  resolve  upon  a  murderous  struggle 
for  the  ri^ht  of  poesession,  **  when  the  man  of 
God,  ranatning  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  and 
«otttinoing  throughout  the  night  in  watchful- 
■esa,  performed  a  miraculous  feat  upon  the 
water  like  that  of  Moses  .  .  .  for,  by  the  power 
•f  prayer,  ho  completely  transformed  the  whole 
«f  it  into  dry  hud  ...  so  that  no  drop  of 
■oirtare  was  lingering  even  in  the  hollows! 
aad  having  in  tlus  manner,  by  the  power  of 
God,  decided  the  controversy,  he  retunusd  home, 
whi!«  the  quarrel  between  the  young  men  was 
settled  by  the  fiat  of  deeds."  (Migne's  ed. 
Greg.  Nyas.  Patr.  Gr.  xlvL  pp.  921  and  926.) 

Basil  also  refers  to  another  story  which  his 
broths  presents  in  discursive  fashion,  how 
Gregory  altered  the  course  of  the  Armenian 
Lycos  hf  planting  his  staff  in  the  bed  of  the 
torrent,  which  said  staff  became  a  tree,  and 
tSteted  a  purpoae  of  great  beneficence  to  the 
■eighboarhood.  This  *<  miracle  "  is  claimed  by 
Dr.  Newman  as  possessing  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  true  miracle,  inasmuch  as  the  name 
of  the  rhrer,  the  site  of  the  portent,  and  the 
memorial  of  its  occurrence  were  all  appealed  to. 
{Etm^  en  Mtradea,  p.  267.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  &cts  introduced 
by  his  panegyrist  has  reference  to  Gregory's 
selecticm  of  an  obscure  person,  Alexander  the 
charcoal  bamer,  for  the  office  of  bishop  over  the 
neighbourii^  *nty  of  Com  ina.    He  was  preferred 
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to  men  of  eloquence  and  station  by  reason  of  his 
humble  self-consecration  to  God,  and  he  was  or« 
dained  with  customary  solemnities.  This  Alex- 
ander justified  the  choice  thus  made  by  reason 
of  his  excellent  discourse,  his  holy  living,  and  a 
martyr's  death.  He  is  honoured  in  the  Roman 
calendar  on  August  11.* 

Gregory  is  also  credited  with  miracles  of 
destruction.  A  Jew  once  asked  alms  to  bury 
his  dead  comrade,  who  lay  on  the  ground  feigning 
lifelessness.  Gregory  is  said  to  have  thrown 
his  doak  over  the  prostrate  man  as  his  dole. 
When  the  saint  had  departed,  the  Jew,  intending 
to  make  off  with  his  priie,  attempted  to  rouse 
his  ccnnpanion  with  cries  axid  kicks,  but  he  was 
found  to  be  really  dead.  Soxomen  (J7.  E,  viL 
27)  cites  a  similar  miracle  as  wrought  by 
Epiphanius,  and  in  doing  so  refers  to  this  ghastly 
narrative.  The  great  missionary  success  of 
Gregory  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Church 
must  have  preceded  the  outbreak  of  persecution 
under  Dedus,  in  the  years  250  and  251.  The 
edict  of  Decius  was  ferocious,  and  where  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  sympathetic  governors,  it  was 
cruelly  carried  out.  [Dbcius.]  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  gives  a  withering  account  of  the  persecu- 
tion and  its  eflfects.  Our  Gregory  advised  thoee 
who  could  do  so  to  save  themselves  and  their 
faith  bv  flight  and  concealment.  His  enemies 
pursued  him  into  his  retreat,  but  his  thauma^ 
turgic  force  was  now  used  by  him  to  assist  his 
retirement,  and  they  found  in  {^ace  of  Gregory 
and  his  deacon  two  trees.  This  <*  prodigy  "differs 
so  profoundly  (as  do  others  we  have  mentioned) 
from  miracles  narrated  in  the  New  Testament, 
both  in  character  and  motive,  that  they  form  an 
instructive  hint  as  to  the  ethnioand  imaginative 
source  of  the  whole  cycle. 

In  257  he  returned  to  Neocaesarea,  and  when, 
in  258,  peace  was  restored  to  the  Church, 
Gregory  ordered  annual  feasts  m  commemora- 
tion of  the  martyrs  who  had  been  faithful  unto 
death.  He  is  credited  by  his  biographer  with 
the  doubtful  wisdom  of  hoping  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  thoee  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
worshipping  idols,  by  arranging  ceremonials  in 
honour  of  the  martyrs  resembling  that  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  This  time-serving 
is  an  unfavourable  indication  of  character,  and 
does  something  to  explain  the  melancholy  defec- 
tion from  moral  uprightness  and  honour  of  many 
of  his  supposed  converts.  The  conversion  of  the 
heathen  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  quickened 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  fearful  plague  which  was 
partly,  at  least,  due  to  Gregory's  miraculous 
potency ;  the  story  as  given  by  his  panegyrist  is 
sufficiently  tragic,  ai^  though  the  narrative 
closes  the  panegyric,  yet  the  event  is  said  to 
have  occurred  early  in  his  mimsterial  career. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

'*  I  shall  revert  to  and  narrate  the  event  that 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  his  priestly 
career,  which  my  discourse  has  omitted  while  it 
has  hurried  on  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  his 
miraculous  deeds.  There  was  a  public  festival 
in  the  dty,  celebrated  with  certain  ancestral 
rites,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  local  divinities. 

•  Gregorj  of  Nyssa  »pe«k8  of  bim  as  the  flrtt  Ushop  of 
Comftna.  This  Is  doubifuU  as  Eiuebias  (ff.  JC.  v.  l«) 
speakfl  of  one  Zotlcus  of  Cc^nana  as  concerned  in  tbe 
Montanisiio  controTeny. 
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To  this  nearly  the  whole  tribe  flocked,  while  all 
the  country  kept  festiTal  as  well  as  the  dty. 
The  theatre  was  crowded  with  the  conooorse, 
and  the  mass  of  people  streaming  in  ererywhere 
surged  orer  the  seats.  All  were  eagerly  strain- 
ing their  gaxe  for  every  sight  and  sound,  and 
the  building  was  filled  with  uproar.  The  per^ 
formers  were  unable  to  exhibit  their  marvels, 
while  the  confusion  amone  the  crowded  sight- 
seers not  onlv  interfered  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
music,  but  did  not  give  the  conjurors  a  chance  of 
exhibiting  their  feats.  Then  m>m  every  one  in 
the  mob  broke  forth  a  cry  calling  upon  the  god 
in  whose  honour  they  celebrated  the  festival,  and 
implorinff  that  he  would  create  ample  room  for 
them.  And  as  every  man  shouted  tnis  with  his 
neighbour  the  err  was  borne  aloft,  and  the 
exclamations  which  conveved  this  prayer  to  the 
divinity  seemed  to  come  nrom  the  whole  dty  as 
from  a  single  throat.  And  the  prayer  was — ^you 
could  hear  its  very  words — *  Zeus,  make  room 
for  us  1  *  And  when  the  great  Gregory  heard  the 
shout  of  those  who  cried  out  to  the  name  of  the 
god  from  whom  thev  desired  a  wide  space  to  be 
created  in  the  dty,  he  sent  to  them  one  of  those 
who  stood  bv  lum  and  said,  *  There  shall  be 
granted  you  larger  room  than  you  pray  for  or 
have  ever  known.'  **And  when  these  words, 
like  some  grim  utterance,  were  conveyed  away 
to  the  crowd,  a  pestilence  succeeded  to  that 
sacred  public  festivaL  At  once  lamentation 
was  mingled  with  the  dances,  so  that  they 
found  thdr  mirth  changed  to  sufferings  and 
calamity.  Instead  of  the  music  of  the  pipes,  and 
the  dashing  of  the  cymbals,  wailing  dirges 
pervaded  the  dty.  When  the  disMse  ^d 
once  attacked  the  population  it  passed  through 
them  faster  than  they  antidpated,  devouring 
their  homes  like  fire.  The  temples  were  filled 
with  those  who  were  struck  down  by  the 
plague,  and  had  fled  thither  in  hope  of  being 
heiJed.  The  springs,  watercourses,  and  well^ 
were  choked  up  with  the  bodies  of  men  con- 
sumed with  thirst  in  the  agony  of  the  disease." 
The  disease,  which  produced  a  multitude  of  other 
calamities,  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  Gregory. 
This  led  to  numerous  conversions.  The  ravages 
of  pestilence  were  not,  however,  confined  to 
Pontus.  Similar  disasters  affected  Upper  Egypt, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  letters  of  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria.  (Eusebius,  if.  ^  vii.  17 ;  cf. 
Baron.  Awn,  256.  xi.) 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  at  the  death 
of  Gregorv  of  Neocaesarea,  the  number  of 
heathen  who  now  remained  in  his  diocese  had 
dwindled  to  seventeen,  a  number  which  exactly 
corresponded  with  the  number  of  Christians  to  be 
found  there,  when  Phaedimus  consecrated  him  to 
the  episcopal  office.  (  Vit  Thaum.  /.c  p.  954.)  But 
the  Christianity  of  the  Neocaesareans  must  have 
been  in  manv  cases  of  a  very  imperfect  kind,  if  we 
may  judge  nrom  one  of  the  most  authentic  docu- 
ments which  is  referred  to  hb  pen,  and  entitled 
EpuMa  Canonioa  8,  Oregom  , . ,  ds  Ha  qui  m 
barbarorum  mcurakme  idolothyta  oomederantt  et 
alia  quaedam  pdooata  conuniiaerani,  Jerome  and 
other  writers  speak  of  the  "  letters  "  of  Gregory, 
and  by  the  council  m  TVW^  A.D.  680,  the 
document  in  question  is  dted  by  the  above 
name.  Theodore  Balsamon  has  appended  scholia 
to  «ach  of  the  eleven  canons  into  which  it 
was  divided.      Numerous  authorit;cc,   Dodwell 
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(Diaaeriationea  m  Cff)tiamm\  CdUier  (Z.  a 
p.  444),  question  the  genuineness  of  the  lasl,tb« 
eleventh,  of  these  canons,  but  the  convictioa 
widely  prevails  that  the  previous  ten  are  genuine. 
They  refer  to  the  circumstances  which  followad 
the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Beradi,  wIm 
ravaged  Pontus  and  Asia  Minor  generally  during 
the  rdgn  of  Gallienus,  and  who  committed  grom 
indecorum,  and  carried  away  Christian  captivea. 
Nicephorus  (viii.  c  33;  cf.  Baron.  Ann.  363, 
zxiiL)  enlarges  on  the  diffusioa  of  the  gospel 
consequent  upon  thb  raid,  and  the  bely  ooBdnci 
and  discourse  of  the  captives ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  disorder  which  prevailed  tempted  nnraerous 
Christians  in  Pontus  to  flagrant  acts  of  impiety 
and  disloyalty.  They  took  poaseidoD  of  the 
goods  of  those  who  had  been  dragged  into 
bondage,  and  for  selfish  purposes  actuaUy 
restored  to  their  captors  those  who  had  escaped 
thdr  hands.  Others  identified  Uiemsdves  with 
the  barbarians,  making  oommoo  cause  with 
them,  actually  helping  the  heathen  in  their 
uttermost  cruelty  towards  their  brethren. 

These  facts  are  gathered  from  the  **  canons  " 
in  which  Gregorv  denounced  strenuously  tb« 
commisdon  of  such  crimes,  and  assigned  to  them 
their  eodesiastical  penalty.  The  bishop  shews 
his  conmion  sense  and  Christian  charity  in  net 
lingering  over  the  mere  ceremonial  undeanneaa 
that  might  follow  from  enforced  coasumptimi  of 
meat  that  had  been  offered  to  idols,  and  by  ex- 
onerating from  blame  or  any  eodesiastical 
anathema  women  who  had,  against  their  will,  lost 
their  chastity.  He  lays,  however,  great  emphasis 
on  the  vices  and  greed  of  those  who  had  violated 
Christian  morality  for  the  sake  of  gain  and  per^ 
sonal  advantage.  Different  degrees  of  penalty 
and  exdudon  fr^m  church  privilege  were 
assigned,  and  those  were  argued  on  ground  of 
Scripture  alone.  The  epistle  containmg  thcae 
canons  was  addressed  to  an  anonymous  ba»hop  of 
Pontus,  who  had  asked  his  advice  on  tiie  subject;, 
about  the  year  258.  It  must  have  been  written, 
therefore,  towards  the  end  of  his  episcopata.  It 
reveals  the  imperfect  character  of  the  wholesale 
converdons  that  had  followed  his  remmrkaMe 
ministry.  The  eleventh  canon  is  not  found  in  the 
edition  of  Zonaras,  though  Babamoo  haa  eon- 
mented  upon  it.  The  canon  oontaitts  refer  tmae  to 
four  dasses  of  penitents,  with  a  technical  detaO, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  CathoBe  theologiaM^ 
belongs  to  a  later  date. 

Other  works  have  been  attributed  to  Gregory, 
but  they  have  failed  to  make  good  their  daiBB. 
Such,  tf.(7.,  as  Mtvif  ri^r  icmi  /Upos  vimwr, 
which  Vosdus  published  in  Latin  in  1662,  aaeog 
the  works  of  Gregory,  and  which  Cardinal  Mi 
(Scr^  Vei,  vii.  p.  170)  has  presented  ta  Qr^k 
from  the  Codex  FoHcaiws.  It  b  given  by 
Migne  (I  c.  pp.  1103-1123).  The  best  interpre- 
tation of  the  title  is,  **  a  creed  not  of  all  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  but  only  of  soow,  ia 
oppodtion  to  the  heretics  who  deny  then  **  (.ijitr  • 
Nioene  Uhrary^  voL  xx.  p.  81).  It  differs  from 
the  former  confetsion  in  its  obvious  and  technical 
repudiation  of  Arianism,  and  its  distinct  refer- 
ences to  the  later  Nestorian,  and  Entychian 
heredes.  Dr.  Csspari  (J9>,  cU,  pp.  65>146)  h«s 
called  for  the  first  time  attention  to  verbolly 
accurate  quotations  frcm  this  document  fbood 
in  Theodoret's  EnmisUa  [*Epaiy«rr^t  frw  IIsAw 
^op^f,    three    dialogues    botweem     Eraais'teo 
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amd  Oithodoxui,  entitled  Mrerallj  HrptwroSf 
hgirfxvTo%f  and  ivo^t  (Theod.  Oj^p,  torn.  iv. 
pt.  70,  pp.  170-174  ed.  Schnlz)],  and  in  his 
Dta^m$Uyaikme9  per  Syllogiamot.  These  qnota- 
tknM,  hoirever,  were  referred  bj  Tbeodoret  not 
to  Gregory  bat  to  a  *'  little  book  concerning  the 
frith,**  vcpl  v(<rrfMs  Aoyttior,  directly  attributed 
by  him  to  ApoUifuaris  the  younger.  Various 
corroboratioas  of  these  quotations  arise.  Thus 
the  emperor  Marcian  (450-457)  accuses  the 
Eatychiiins  and  late  ApoUinarists  of  circulating 
the  words  of  their  founder  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Evagrius 
(i7.  E.  iii.  31)  mentions  the  same  &ct,  distinctly 
specifying  the  names  of  Gregory  of  Keo- 
oaeiarea,  Athanasius,  and  Julius  of  Rome,  as 
being  thus  made  use  of.  Caspari  quotes  sereral 
other  testimonies  to  similar  effect;  and  proves 
that  the  wark  /idpos  v/<mt  must  have  been 
written  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
belbrc  the  greatest  Monophysite  and  Nestorian 
oomdicts  arose,  when  the  strain  of  theological 
interest  centred  still  around  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  reoorery  of  the  document  as  a 
genuine  exhibition  of  the  thought  of  ApoUinaris 
deserres  attention.  Caspari  discusses  the  reason 
of  ApolUnaria  in  writing  his  **  confession,"  the 
ftooh  of  its  unity,  the  grounds  of  its  false 
ettrUmtion  to  Gregory.  Other  treatises  and 
fira^menta  given  in  the  editions  of  his  works, 
and  alao  translated  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Ubrara^ 
are  as  foLows :  —  Capitula  duodecm  da  Fide, 
with  interpretation,  attributed  by  Gretser  to 
Gregory,  ed.  Ratisbon,  1741.  Ad  Tatianum 
DUpmtatio  de  Atumd,  which  must  have  been 
written  by  a  mediaoTal  philosopher  at  a  time 
when  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  begin- 
ning to  exert  a  new  influence  (Ceillier).  i>our 
BamiUae^  preserred  by  Yossius,  on  *'  the  Annnn- 
dniioa  to  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,"  and  on 
•'Christ'a  Baptism,"  are  totally  unlike  the 
genuine  writing  of  Gregory,  they  are  surcharged 
with  the  peculiar  reverence  paid  to  the  Mother 
ef  oar  Lord  after  the  controversy  between  Nes- 
torios  and  Cyril,  and  they  adopt  the  test-words 
of  orthodoxy  current  in  the  Arian  disputes.  Two 
brief  fragments  remain  to  be  added,  one  a  com- 
mnaat  on  Matt.  vi.  22-23,  from  a  Catena,  Cod, 
M3.  and  published  by  Galknd,  Vet,  Pair,  BM, 
xir.  119,  and  a  discourse,  in  Omnes  SanctoSy  pre- 
serred with  a  long  JEpietola  praevia  by  Minga- 
relli. 

The  bishop  of  Neocaesarea  was  present  at  the 
first  eonncil  held  at  Antioch  in  A.i>.  264  to  consider 
the  improprieties  and  errors  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 
His  brother  Athenodorus  is  also  spoken  of  as 
aeoompnnying  him,  and  they  are  named  among 
the  moat  eminent  members  of  the  council. 
(Eosebitts,  H,  E,  vii.  28.)  In  consequence  of  the 
dissimulation  of  Paul,  no  sentence  of  deprivation 
was  then  passed.  At  the  close  of  269  a  second 
coandl  was  held  on  the  subject  at  Antioch,  at 
which  a  Theodorus  was  present.  If  this  name 
is  used  for  Gregory,  he  may  not  have  died  before 
270.  There  is  nothing  known  positively  about 
the  date  of  his  departure,  but  his  panegyrist  tells 
us  that  his  closing  words  expressed  his  regret 
that  serenteen  heathen  should  still  be  remaining 
m  his  dloeese,  a  deep  anxiety  for  their  conver- 
sioD,  sod  a  solemn  injunction  that  no  land 
sho«Jd  be  purchased  as  his  place  of  sepulture. 
He  wiahed  to  carry  the  law  of  poverty  out  to 
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the  extreme  letter,  lie  was,  however,  buried  ia 
the  church  which  he  had  built  in  Neocaesarea 
He  was  commemorated  on  Nov.  17  {Cai,  Ethiop,) 
and  Nov.  23  {Col,  A'tn.). 

Editions  of  his  Works, — The  most  noted  have 
been  those  of  Gerard  Vossius,  1640,  in  4to,  and 
in  1622,  in  folio.  They  had  been  published  in 
Bibi,  Pair,  Cologne,  in  1618.  The  Panegyric  on 
Origen  by  Sirmond  1605,  4to.  De  la  Rue  included 
it  in  his  edition  of  Origems  Opera,  vol.  iv.  The 
various  fragments  attributed  to  Gregory  are  all 
published  by  Migne.    (Patr.  Gr.  vol.  x.) 

[H.  R.R.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (4)  (Gorooniub),  bishop  of 
Cinna,  in  the  province  of  Galatia  Prima.  His 
signature  appears  in  the  Acts  of  the  council  of 
Neocaesarea,  A.D.  314  (Labbe  and  Cossart,  i. 
1488),  and  in  those  of  the  council  of  Nicaea, 
A.D.  325.  (Labbe  and  Cossart,  ii.  51 ;  Le  Quien, 
Oriens  Ckrist,  I  484.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (5X  bishop  of  Portus  August t 
and  member  of  the  council  of  Aries,  A.D, 
314.  (Routh,  Beliq.  Sacr.  iv.  95 ;  Mon,  Vet.  Don. 
p.  201,  ed.  Oberthtir ;  Tillemont,  20,  vol.  vi. 
p.  47;  Mansi,  ii.  477;  Ugh.  Itai.  Sacr,  i.  Ill; 
Cappelletti,  Le  Chiese  d*  Italia,  i.  496.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Berytus.  He  was 
the  successor  of  Kusebius  of  Nicomedia  in  that 
see,  and  is  named  by  Arius  in  his  letter  to 
this  prelate  among  the  bbhops  who  had  been 
condemned  by  Alexander  of  Alexandria  (Theod. 
M.  E.  i.  5).  He  attended  the  council  of  Nicaea 
in  325  (Ubbe,  ConcU,  ii.  51).  [E.  V.] 

GBE€K)BnJS  (7),  ST.,  The  Illuminatob 
(Grbqor  Lusavorttch),  **  the  sun  of  Armenia," 
the  apostle  and  first  patriarch  of  Armenia,  dr. 
302-331. 

Of  the  life  and  times  of  the  founder  and 
patron  saint  of  the  Armenian  church  the  best  if 
not  the  only  authorities  are  Agathangelos,  who 
was  secretary  to  Tiridates  king  of  Armenia 
the  persecutor  and  afterwards  the  convert  of 
Gregory,  and  Simeon  Metaphrastes.  A  French 
translation  of  the  former  was  printed  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Hintoriens  de  rArm^hie,  1867,  by 
Victor  Langlois,  who  has  shewn  that  the  work 
in  its  present  form  is  a  second  and  later  edition 
of  the  original  history  of  the  reign  of  TiridatM 
and  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Gregory.  This  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  incredibility  of  some 
of  the  events  recorded,  but  also  from  the  men- 
tion of  people,  such  as  the  emperor  Marcian,  who 
lived  after  the  time  of  Agathaneelos.  This 
improved  edition  is  neverthel(^«  of  very  early 
date,  as  it  alone  was  known  to  Moses  of  Khorene, 
the  Herodotus  of  Armenia,  who  flourished  in  the 
5th  century.  The  life  of  St.  Gregory  by  Meta- 
phrastes (Migne,  Patrol.  Graec.  cxv.  941-996) 
is  evidently  drawn  from  Agathangelos.  The 
silence  of  all  Greek  writers  al^ut  Gregory 
is  remarkable,  though  perhaps  it  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  position  of  Armenia  in  a  far- 
off  comer  of  the  civilized  world.  Sozomen  (ff.  E, 
ii.  c.  8)  incidentally  mentions  the  conversion  ot 
Tiridates,  ascribing  it  to  a  miraculous  occur* 
rence,  but  he  says  nothing  concerning  the  human 
agent.  The  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan  has  presented 
the  subject  to  English  readers  by  publishing, 
along  with  two  other  monographs  of  interest  on 
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Armenia  and  Armenian  Chriitianity,  m  trmnslap* 
tion  of  the  life  and  times  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Illuminator  from  the  Armenian  work  of  the 
Vartabed  Matthew,  which  is  the  main  touroe  of 
the  following  sketch  of  the  saint's  life. 

Gregory  was  bom  in  or  about  257  in  the  city 
«f  Vaumihabad,  the  capital  of  the  prorinoe  of 
Ararat  in  Armenia.  His  father  Anak,  or  Anag, 
was  a  Parthian  Arsadd,  of  the  prorlnce  of 
Balkh,  who,  dr.  258,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Sassanid  Ardashir  (as  Agathangelos  and  Moses 
of  Khorene  say,  but  it  must  hare  been  his  son 
Sapor  I.  as  stated  in  Diet,  Or,  and  Rom,  Biog. 
art.  TiRiDATES  III.)  murdered  Chosroes  I.  of 
Armenia.  The  dying  king  commanded  the 
wbole  family  of  Anak  to  be  slain,  but  an  infant 
w«s  sared,  and  being  carried  to  the  Cappa- 
docian  Caesarea  was  there  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  faith,  and  received  at  baptism  the 
name  of  Gregorius.  Gregory,  after  a  training 
in  the  fear  of  God,  was  married  by  his  foster- 
mother  to  Mary,  a  lady  of  high  rank,  rich, 
modest,  and  pious,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  Ver- 
tanes  and  Aristages  (or  Rostaces),  the  latter  of 
whom  succetxled  him  as  patriarch  of  Armenia. 
After  three  years  Gregory  and  Mary  separated 
by  consent  that  they  might  give  themselves 
more  fully  to  the  serrice  of  God. 

Meanwhile  Tiridates  III.,  cir.  284,  or  a  little 
later,  had  recovered  the  kingdom  of  his  father 
Chosroes,  by  the  help  of  Che  emperor  Diodetian, 
whose  favour  he  had  gained,  and  whose  hatred 
of  Christianity  he  had  imbibed.  Gregory 
attached  himself  to  him  as  a  servant,  and  soon 
so  endeared  himself  that  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  noble.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  Tiridates  went  to  the  town  of  Erez 
(Erzenga)  in  Higher  Armenia,  to  make  offerings 
to  Anahid  the  patron-goddess  of  Armenia; 
but  Gregory  refused  to  take  any  part  in  this 
idolatry,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  king  from 
his  idols  and  spoke  to  him  of  Christ  as  the 
judge  of  quick  and  dead.  The  king  was  en- 
raged, and  determined  to  compel  Gregory  to  join 
in  the  idol  feast.  Then  followed  what  are 
known  as  **  the  twelve  tortures  of  St.  Gregory," 
which,  in  the  exaggerated  accounts  handed  down 
to  us,  are  equally  remarkable  for  refinement  of 
cruelty  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  unsurpassed 
fortituile,  humility,  and  patience  on  the  other. 
After  two  vears  Tiridates,  who,  it  is  said,  had 
previously  been  ignorant  of  Gregory's  parentage, 
ordered  the  saint  to  be  thrown  into  a  muddy 
;>it  infested  with  creeping  creatures,  into  which 
malefactors  were  wont  to  be  hurled,  in  the  dty 
of  Ardashat,  and  there  he  lived  for  fourteen 
years,  being  fed-  by  a  Christian  woman  named 
Anna.  In  the  story  of  St.  Gregory  there  are  a 
few  traces  like  this  of  Christianity  having  existed 
in  Armenia  at  a  period  earlier  than  his  episcopate. 

It  is  related  that  a  community  of  religious 
women  having  in  or  about  the  year  A.D.  300  fled 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  in  order  to  save 
one  of  their  number,  Rhipsime,  from  the  designs 
of  Diocletian,  took  refuge  within  the  domains  of 
Tiridates,  and  built  a  convent  outside  the  city  of 
Valarshabad.  Tiridates  being  struck  by  the 
ravishing  beauty  of  Rhipsime,  had  her  brought 
to  the  palace.  She  managed  to  escape,  but  was 
overtaken  and  murdered,  along  with  three-and- 
thirty  of  her  companions.  St.  Gaiane,  the  head 
of  the  community,  suffered  the  same  fate.    By 


the  judgment  of  God  Tiridates,  as  the  story 
was  transformed  into  the  appearance  of  a  wil4 
boar,  and  his  people  were  plagued.  At  lengtli  it 
was  revealed  to  the  king's  sister  that  as  a 
condition  of  relief  Gregory  must  be  fetdied 
from  the  pit.  This  was  done,  and  aflerwaida 
the  king  and  his  subjects  recovered.  Gngotj 
then  preached  publidy  for  sixty  dajv  t« 
instruct  the  people,  and  to  prepare  tbcm  fmr 
holy  baptism.  After  sixty-five  days  he  narrated 
to  them  **  his  great  vision "  of  the  descent  ot 
One  from  heaven,  grave  and  majestic,  whoa* 
presence  was  of  Light,  and  of  three  pedestals 
surmounted  by  three  crosses  of  light.  Where- 
upon at  his  order  the  people  built  tiir«a 
churches,  one  at  the  place  where  Rhipsime  was 
murdered,  the  others  where  Gaiane  and  the 
sisters  fell,  and  he  called  the  place  Etcfamiadzia 
(the  descent  of  the  Only  Begotten).  The  chordMs 
have  given  to  the  spot  the  Turkish  Bame  of 
t^tch-Kilise  (Three  Churches).  Some  time  about 
302  Gregory  was  consecrated  bi^op  for  ArmcQla 
by  Leontius  the  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia  [ASMENiAiis].  His  cathedral  was  is  the 
dty  of  Valarshabad  on  the  spot  whidi  he  had 
named  Etchmiadzin.  He  destroyed  the  idol 
temples,  conquering  the  devils  who  inhabited 
them,  i,e,  the  priests  and  supporters  of  the  ohl 
religion,  and  l»ptized  the  king  and  his  court  in 
the  river  Euphrates.  This  national  oonvenioB 
occurred  several  years  before  ConstaBtiae  had 
established  the  Church  in  the  Roman  empire,  aad 
Armenia  was  thus  the  first  kingdom  in  whidi 
Christianity  was  adopted  as  the  religion  of  the 
state.  Gregory  practised  himself  and  urged 
on  others  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres 
both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  B« 
also  wrote  letters  to  St.  James  of  NisiUs,  re- 
questing him  to  compose  homilies  on  faith,  lore, 
and  other  virtues.  After  filling  the  coantry 
with  churches  and  ministers,  sdboob  and  con- 
vents, Gregory  in  331  retired  to  lead  a  solitarT' 
life  among  the  caves  of  Manyen  in  the  proviaoe  oi 
Taran,  having  previously  consecrated  his  worn 
Arisdages  bishop  in  his  stead.  Gregory  died 
in  the  wilderness,  A.D.  332,  and  the  sbephefda, 
finding  his  dead  body  without  knowii^  whose 
it  was,  erected  over  it  a  cairn  of  stones.  In  32^ 
Gregory  is  said  to  have  been  summoned  to  the 
council  of  Nicaea,  but  being  himself  unable  to 
go  sent  his  son,  who  brought  back  the  decrees 
for  the  Armenian  church.  The  ▼eaershle 
patriarch  at  Valarshabad  greatly  rejoiced  od 
reading  them,  and  exclaimed,  **  Now  let  as  priiiee 
Him  who  was  before  the  worlds,  worshipping 
the  most  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Godhead  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  crer, 
world  without  end.  Amen,"  which  words  are 
added  to  the  Nicene  Creed  when  said  in  thr 
Armenian  church  (Malan,  p.  327,  note).  He  L 
also  said  to  have  visited  Constantine  along  with 
his  sovereien  (Niceph.  Cellist,  if.  JS,  viiL  35 
in  Migne,  P.  G.  cxlvi.  609 ;  Baron.  311,  zxii.* 
vii.),  a  tradition  which  is  magnified  in  the 
popular  version  to  a  splendid  journey  to  Bome^ 
and  reception  by  Constantine  and  pope  SilTuster 
^oses  of  Khorene,  cap.  89  in  Luigleby  //.  dr 
fArm^nie,  iL  128).  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
work  of  Agathangdos  the  writer  asserta  that  h« 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  things  that  he  Barratas 
but  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  eztstmip  work 
is  a  later  recension,  this  sentence  most  hare 
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taken  directly  from  the  ori^naL  The  Rnl- 
Undwts  hare  printed  Agathangeloc,  and  other 
lirm  of  Gregory.  {Acta  8S,  riii.  Sept.  pp.  295- 
413;  Baail.  Mem,  Sept.  30,  in  Migne,  Patr. 
Grace,  cxrii. ;  Le  Quien,  Or,  Chr,  i.  1365,  1371.) 
Ib  honour  of  her  founder  the  Armenian  church 
afterwards  hore  the  name  of  Armeno-Gregorian. 
Saint-Jlartui  giret  276  for  the  date  of  his  con- 
aecration  (Jf^m.  mct  PAnn^niey  L  436),  and  Lan- 
t:\cvt  the  ftame  {Hiduriena,  ii.  387).  Saint-Martin 
aUo  places  the  death  of  Cho^roes  by  Anak  in  198 
(JfeM.  i.  412),  a  date  which  most  be  far  wrong. 
His  Icstirals  are — in  the  Ethiopian  Calendar 
Sept.  16;  in  the  Byzantine,  Sept.  30;  in  the 
Anneno^regorian,  Mar.  23,  June  8,  Jnne  22. 

[L.  D.] 
GREGOBIUS  (8),  THE  CAPPADOCIAN, 
appointed  by  Arianizing  bidiops  at  Antioch  in  the 
h^^iiining  of  340  (not,  apparently,  of  339,  as 
the  Fatal  Index  says),  to  snpersede  Athanaxius 
in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  on  the  ground  that 
Alhanasius  had  nncanonically  resumed  his  see 
without  any  sentence  of  a  council  ciincelling  the 
»«Qtenoe  pronounced  by  the  council  of  Tyre  m 
835.  The  appointment  of  Gregory  is  wrongly 
aangned  by  Socrates  (ii.  20)  to  the  Dedication 
CouiMnI,  which  did  not  meet  until  341.  Ue  had 
been  a  stadent  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  and 
had  there  received  kindness  from  Athanasius 
(Gre^  Kas.  Orat,  xxL  15).  He  was  now  to  be 
installed  by  military  power,  under  orders  from 
the  emperor  Constantius.  The  announcement 
being  muade  by  his  countryman  the  prefect  Phil* 
agrina,  the  Alexandrian  church  people  protested 
to  tlM  other  magistrates  and  to  all  their  fellow 
dtiaens:  Philagrius  replied  by  encouraging  a 
pagsB  rabble,  in  combination  with  Jews  ami  with 
countrymen  carrying  clubs,  to  attack  the  church 
of  St.  Qoirinus,  uid  to  perpetrate  various  profane 
outrages,  four  days  before  Gregory*s  arrival, 
whi^  took  place  on  March  23  (cf  Feet. 
Imd.\  Athanasius  having  retired  to  a  place 
of  eencealment.  Socrates  wrongly  connects  with 
Gregory's  intrusion  the  night  attack  described  in 
Atitnnas.  dt  Fvgd  24,  which  took  place  after  the 
appointment  of  George,  in  356.  That  Gregory 
was  an  Arian  might  be  inferred  from  the 
drcnmstasoea  of  his  appointment ;  and  although 
it  oottld  not  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Pistus, 
who  had  at  first  been  thought  of  for  the  post, 
that  ha  had  been  deposed  for  overt  Arianism, 
yet,  as  Athanasius  says  in  an  encyclical  letter 
written  at  this  time,  his  sympathy  with  the 
htfesy  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  only  its 
snppmtera  had  demanded  him,  and  that  he 
employed  as  secretary  one  Ammon,  who  had 
been  long  before  excommunicated  by  bishop 
Alexander  for  his  impiety  (£ncyol.  c.  7).  Atha- 
nasins  tells  us  that  on  Good  Friday,  Gregory 
having  entered  a  church,  the  people  shewed 
their  abhorrence,  whereupon  he  caused  Philagrius 
publicly  to  scourge  thirty-four  virgins  and 
married  women,  and  men  of  rank,  and  to  imprison 
them.  Others  were  imprisoned  on  Easter-day  it- 
self; Gregory  employed  Philagrius  to  use  violence 
to  captains  of  vessels,  by  way  of  compelling  them 
to  convey  his  letters  of  communion :  he  accused 
Catholica  before  the  governor  for  praying  apart 
ia  their  houses,  and  hindered  them  from  being 
vmted  by  their  clergy.  After  Athanasius  fled 
ta  Romc^  Gregory  becnme  still  more  bitter :  he 
(irseeated  tho  rightful  bbhof  *s  aunt,  and  when  | 
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she  died  he  tried  to  deprive  her  of  burial ;  h« 
seised  the  doles  of  widows ;  he  caused  the  duke 
Bnlacins  to  spit  upon  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
written  to  him  by  **  Father  Antony "  (Athan^ 
Hist.  An.  13).  We  hear  of  him  as  ^^  oppressing 
the  city,"  in  341  (Feet.  Ind.).  Auxentius,  after- 
wards Arian  bishop  of  Milan,  was  ordained 
prietft  by  him  (Hilar,  m  Aux.  8).  The  council  of 
Sardica,  at  the  end  of  ^.D.  343,  pronounced  him 
never  to  have  been,  in  the  church's  ejfi^  a  bishop 
{Hist.  An.  17).  He  died,  not  by  murder,  as  Theo« 
doret  says,  ii.  4,  through  a  confbsion  with  Creorge, 
but  after  a  long  illness  (Feet.  lnd.\  about  ten 
months  after  the  exposure  of  the  Arian  plot 
against  bishop  Euphrates,  Le.  about  February, 
A.D.  345.  This  date,  gathered  from  Athanasius, 
Hist.  AH.  21,  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Index, 
Epiphi  2  =  June  26,  346.  [W.  B.] 

6BE(K)RIUS  (9)  H.,  fourth  patriarch  of 
greater  Armenia,  grandson  of  Gregory  the  Illumi- 
nator, succeeding  Verthanes  and  occupying  the 
see  for  eleven  years,  c  A.D.  347-58.  According 
to  another  account  he  was  the  fifth  patriarch^ 
having  succeeded  his  brother  Hesychius  or  Josec. 
He  is  said  to  have  carried  the  gospel  to  the 
Albanenses,  a  tribe  on  the  Caspian  sea,  amongst 
whom  he  suffered  martyrdom.  ((Jalanus,  Hist. 
ArmenOf  cap.  5 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  i.  1374.) 

[L.D.] 

OREGOBIUS  (10),  bishop  of  Caesena  c.  ▲.o. 
361.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Hcinum 
(Pavia).  He  died  as  a  martyr  A.D.  361 ;  probably 
in  the  persecution  of  Julian.  (Ughelli,  Itai,  Sacr, 
it  453 ;  C^appelletti,  Le  Chiese  dtlUU.  n.  526.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

6BE€K>BIUS  (IIX  bishop,  an  uncle  of  Basil 
on  the  father's  side.  He  exercised  a  paternal 
care  over  Basil  on  the  death  of  Basil's  father, 
and  Basil  speaks  of  him  with  much  affection. 
Gregory  was  present  with  other  bishops  of  Cap- 
padocia  at  Basil's  consecration.  About  A.D. 
371  an  unhappy  difference  arose  between  Basil 
and  his  uncle,  the  circumstances  of  which,  and 
Gregory  Kyssen's  awkward  and  disingenuous 
attempts  to  heal  the  breach,  are  narrated  else- 
where. [Basiuus  of  Caebarea,  Vol.  I.  p.  288.] 
(BasiL  cpp.  58,  59,  60,  in  Patr.  Gr.  xxxii.  408- 
410.)  [E.  v.] 

GBEOORIUS  (12)  BAETICUS,  ST.,  bUhop 
of  Eliberi,  Elvira  or  Gransda  cir.  357-384.  He 
is  first  mentioned  as  resisting  the  famous  Hosius 
of  Cordova,  when  under  the  persecution  of  Con- 
stantius Hosius  gave  way  so  far  as  to  admit  Arian 
bishops  to  communion  with  him.  This  must 
have  been  in  or  before  A.D.  357,  the  year  of 
Hosius's  death. 

At  the  council  of  Ariminum  Gregorius  was 
one  of  the  few  bishops  who  adhered  to  the  creed 
of  Nicaea,  and  refused  to  hold  communion  with 
the  Arians  Valens,  Ursacins,  and  their  followers. 
The  authority  for  these  statements  is  a  letter  to 
Gregorius  from  Eusebius  of  Vercellae,  from  his 
exile  in  the  Thebaid  (printed  among  the  works  of 
St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  ii.  700,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
X.  713).  Eusebius  there  acknowledges  letters  he 
had  received  from  Gregorius,  giving  an  account 
of  his  conduct,  and  commends  him  highly  for 
having  acted  as  became  a  bishop.  He  exhorts 
him  to  chide  those  who  had  fallen  awav,  and 
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to  rebuke  the  nnfaithfal,  withnofc  fearing  the 
secular  power,  and  asks  him  to  write  and  tell 
him  what  success  he  had  met  with  in  his  efforts 
to  reform  the  bad,  and  what  brethren  he  had 
either  found  faithful,  or  had  brought  back  to 
the  right  faith  by  his  own  exertions.  For  the 
fabulous  story  contained  in  the  Libellua  Precmn, 
mentioned  below,  c.  9  and  10,  of  the  return  of 
Hosius  to  Spain,  his  efforts  to  compel  Gregoriut 
to  join  him  in  his  apostasy,  and  his  miraculous 
death,  see  Hoeius. 

Gams,  however  {KirchenffeschicMe^  ii.  250- 
259,  279-282),  takes  a  toUlIy  different  view  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Gregorius.  He 
maintains  that  Gregorius  was  one  of  the  bishops 
who  fell  into  heresy  at  Ariroinum,  and  supports 
his  opinion  by  the  following  reasons:  (i)  The 
letter  of  Eusebius  cannot  be  considered  a  witness 
in  favour  of  Gregorius,  as  the  only  evidence  he 
had  before  him  when  he  wrote  it  was  derived 
from  Gregorius's  own  letter  of  self-commenda- 
tion, (ii)  According  to  all  other  authorities  not 
one  of  the  bbhops  adhered  to  the  orthodox  belief. 
At  any  rate,  had  Gregorius  stood  firm,  he  could 
not  have  escaped  banishment,  a  punishment 
which  the  Libdltu  PrccuiHy  c  10,  states  expressly 
that  he  never  suffered.  Gams  further  identifies 
him  with  the  Gregorius  who  was  one  of  the 
deputation  headed  by  Restitutus  of  Carthage, 
wno  were  sent  by  the  council  to  Constantius, 
and  who  assented  to  and  subscribed  an  Arian 
formula  of  belief  at  Nice,  in  Thrace,  Oct.  10, 
A.D.  359,  and  held  communion  with  the  Arian's 
leaders,  Valens,  Ursacius,  and  others  (St.  Hilary 
of  Poitiers,  Ex  Open  Historico  Fragmentxun  8, 
in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  x.  702).  His  grounds  for 
this  supposition  are  the  rarity  of  the  name 
Gregorius  in  the  West  till  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries,  only  one  bishop  of  the  name,  Gregorius 
of  Portus,  who  subscribed  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Aries,  iLD.  314,  being  found  in  western 
church  history  before  Gregorius  Ba«ticas,  and 
<.he  fact  that  Gregorius  must  have  been  a  young 
man  in  A.D.  359,  which  agrees  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Sulpicius  Severus  (J7«irt.  Sac.  iL 
45,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xx.  152)  of  the  depa« 
ties  as  **  homines  adolesoentes." 

Gregorius  is  generally  suppoited  to  have  been 
•ne  of  the  leaders  of  the  schism  originated  by 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  This  theory  is  supported 
by  the  terms  of  praise  applied  to  him  by 
the  Luciferiaas  Faustiaus  and  Ifarcellns  in 
their  LiMlut  Precum  ad  Imperatores  (c.  9, 
10,  20,  25,  27,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xiii.  89,  90, 
97,  100«  102),  and  slitt  by  the  way  St.  Jerome 
in  his  Chronicle  under  the  date 'of  S74=A.a  370, 
(in  Migne,  Patr.  I^t.  xxvil.  699)  oo«ples  him 
with  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  saying  that  the  latter 
with  Gregorius,  a  S^Mmish,  and  Philo,  a  Libyan, 
bishop,  **  nunqnam  se  Arianae  miscuit  pravitatL" 
Florez  however  {Esp.  Sagr.  xiL  121)  maintains 
at  great  length  that  no  certain  proof  of  this 
theory  exists.  la  support  of  his  view  he  oxgues 
that  the  additioa  to  St.  Jerome's  statement  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Prosper  (732,  in  Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  Ii.  582)  **  Sed  dum  vigorem  justitiae  erga 
oorrectionem  eorum  qvi  oeseerant  non  relaxat, 
ipse  a  sQoram  communicatiooe  descivit,"  shews 
that  though  Gregorius  and  Philo  shared  Luci- 
fer's resistance  to  Arianism,  they  did  not  follow 
him  in  his  schism.  He  then  impeaches  the 
credit  of  Faustinus  and  Maroellus,  by  poinitbg 
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out  that  they  give  a  wholly  fabulous  acocmnt  of 
the  miraculous  death  of  Hosius,  and  that  their 
statement  that  Gregorius  was  the  only  orthodox 
bishop  whom  Constantius  left  unmolested  in  his 
diocese  is  also  untrue,  and  urges  the  probabilit  j 
of  the  Luciferians  claiming  such  a  distingiiish«il 
bishop  as  a  member  of  their  sect,  a  dAim  to 
which  his  having,  like  Lucifer  himself^  been  oi»e 
of  the  few  bishops  who  had  never  yielded  t« 
Arianism,  gave  some  plausibility.  Floret  sn|>- 
ports  his  view  by  the  antiquity  of  the  cnitns  of 
Gregorius  as  a  saint,  for  which  he  cites  Usuaid, 
Mart^rologyf  Ap.  24  (in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  cxxiii. 
967X  and  argues  that  he  could  not  have  been 
venerated  as  such  had  he  been  a  schismatic 
Gams  on  the  other  hand  {KircAengesckickUj  n. 
310-314)  maintains  that  even  before  the  death 
of  Lucifer,  Gregorius  was  the  recognized  head 
of  the  sect  On  the  authority  of  the  LSbtUus 
Precum,  c  25,  he  considers  that  Gregorius,  after 
Lucifer's  return  from  exile  in  A.D.  362,  rititod 
him  in  Sardinia.  He  further  identifies  with 
Gregorius  the  bishop  mentioned  in  c.  63,  ma 
having  been  at  Rome  under  the  assumed 
of  Taorgius,  and  as  having  consecrated 
Ephesius  as  bishop  of  the  Ludferians  there, 
event  the  date  of  which  he  places  betweoi  A.D. 
366  and  A.z>.  371. 

As  for  the  sanctity  of  Gregorius,  Gams  points 
out  that  he  does  not  appear  in  any  calendar 
before  Usuard,  and  that  at  any  rate  God  sad  thm 
church  are  alone  infSsllible,  an  attribute  to 
which  Martyrolog^es  can  have  no  dum. 

The  author  of  the  treatise  De  TnmUate,  which 
was  formerly  ascribed  to  Gregorius,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  Ludferian,  but  it  is  now  oniver- 
sally  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the  mberc- 
roentioned  Faustinus.  From  the  LibeUmt  7*iat:iiw 
already  referred  to,  and  the  Rescript  of  Tbeo- 
dosins  in  reply  addressed  to  Cynegius,  Oregorina 
appears  to  have  been  alive  in  AJk  384.  In  boo* 
of  the  above  passages  is  the  see  of  Gregorius 
mentioned,  as  he  is  called  only  episoc^ua  Hie- 
paniarum  or  Hispaniensis,  but  the  name  of  hie 
see  is  supplied  by  St.  Jerome,  de  Fir.  lUmgL  c 
105  (S.  Hieron.  Op,  ii.  937,  in  Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  xxiii.  703),  who  says  "Gregorius  Baeticnsy 
Eliberi  £piscopus,  usque  ad  extrenuun  senectv* 
tem  di  versos  mediocri  sermone  tractatns  coinpo- 
suit,  et  de  Fide  elegantem  librum,  qui  bedieqme 
superesse  didtur.**  The  last  clause  is  sateraily 
considered  to  refer  to  Gregorius  himself  and  not 
to  his  book,  and  some  MSS.  omit  the  **qiu.* 
which  would  make  this  interpretation  certaiB. 
In  that  case  Gregorius  would  have  been  alive  ia 
A.O.  392,  the  date  of  St.  Jerome's  treatise. 
Opinions  have  been  much  divided  aa  to  the  beek 
De  Fide,  The  BoUandists  (Ada  S&  Ap.  ui.  270) 
say  **etiamnum  latet.**  It  was  f<mnerly  aap- 
pcieed  to  be  the  De  Trmitaie  already  mentioaed. 
Ceillier  (Auieurs  eacr^  iv.  348)  and  othcn 
consider  it  to  be  a  treatise  varioosly  ascribed  to 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Ambrose,  or  V^ias 
of  Thapsns,  which  however  is  attributed  to  St. 
Phoebadius,  bishop  of  Agen  {Histoarlitt^rmtede 
la  /VoMOf,  i.  pt.  ii.  27S-276),  and  is  printed  aDoag 
his  works  by  Migne  (Patr.  Lat.  xx.  31).  FiaaUy 
Gams,  p.  314,  thinks  that  the  above-mentioaHsd 
treatise,  De  DrtrntaUy  though  really  wnttea  by 
Faustinus,  is  the  work  to  which  St.  Jertnoe 
alludes.  He  considers  that  St  Jerome  wa» 
misled  by  Gregorius  daiming  the  book  as  Ua 
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which,  according  to  his  notionu,  he  had  tome 
right  to  do.  The  ideal  of  the  early  church, 
vhich  Oregon  OS  wished  to  restore,  included  the 
ooaununity  of  property,  a  system  which  of 
oMiree  extended  to  mental  property,  such  iis 
writings.  He  therefore,  as  head  of  the  church, 
migbt  assert  a  claim  to  the  work  composed  by 
one  of  his  followers. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  abore  account  that  the 
materials  for  a  life  of  Gregorius  are  scanty,  that 
the  Ubellua  Frecumy  the  work  which  mentions 
htm  moat  frctquently,  is  of  yery  doubtful  autho- 
rity, and  that  widely  different  estimates  have 
been  formed  of  him.  This  article  has  endea- 
TMured  to  set  out,  as  fairly  as  possible,  the  con- 
cloatons  on  both  sides,  with  a  sketch  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  they  are  supported.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Gams,  from  the  favourable 
Tiew  he  takes  of  Hosius,  whom  he  does  not  con- 
sider to  hare  fallen  into  heresy,  is  unfarourably 
prcdiapoaed  to  Gregorius,  whom  he  regards  as 
the  author  of  what  are,  in  his  opinion,  calum- 
mm  against  Hosius.  Had  Gregorius  really 
yielded  at  Nice  or  Ariminum,  it  seems  impro- 
bable that  the  opponents  of  the  Luciferians 
should  nerer  hare  used  so  telling  a  retort  against 
them,  if  he  was  the  head  of  their  sect.  The  two 
charges  of  Arianism  and  Luciferianism  appear 
to  be  mutually  destructive.  It  may  be  further 
obaerred  that  it  seems  unlikely  that  so  eminent 
a  leader  of  the  orthodox  party  as  Eusebius,  when 
he  wrote  to  Gregorius,  had  no  other  information 
of  the  events  that  had  happened  at  Sirmium  and 
Ariminum,  except  that  supplied  by  Gregorius*s 
letter,  or  that  the  latter  would  have  ventured 
to  give  an  account  of  his  behaviour,  which  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  truth,  to  a  person 
who  either  knew  alreadv  or  soon  would  be  in- 
formed of  what  had  really  occurred.  Gregorius 
is  commemorated  on  April  24.  [F.  D.] 


}ilVi 


6BEGK>BinS  (18)  L,  bishop  of  Kazianzus 
in  Cappadoda,  fiither  of  Gregorius  Nazianzenus 
[OB«K>En»  (H)] ;  originally  a  member  of  the 
sect  of  the  Hypsistarii  [HrpSivrARiiJ,  who  were 
aomenms  in  Cappadocia,  he  was  converted  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  married  a  lady  of  the  name  of 
Nonna,  and  was  soon  afterwards  chosen  and  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Nazianzns,  c.  A.D.  329.  He  was 
a  fnllar  of  the  orthodox  party,  though  he  was 
w^k  enough  to  sign  the  creed  of  Ariminum  in 
deference  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  A.D.  360. 
He  took  part  in  the  ordination  of  Basil  to  the 
see  o(  Caesarea  [Basil,  Vol.  I.  287] ;  he  opposed 
the  attempts  of  the  emperor  Valens,  A.D.  371, 
to  overthrow  the  Catholic  faith,  yet  he,  as  well 
as  Basil,  was  spared  the  banishment  that  was 
inflicted  on  many  of  the  bishops  (Socr.  iv.  zi.). 
After  an  episcopate  of  forty-five  years,  he  died 
A.Zk.  374.  His  son  frequently  mentions  his  good 
father,  both  in  his  sermons  and  his  verses,  and 
prooonnced  a  funeral  oration  over  him.  (Gre- 
gorii  Nazian.  Oratio  xviiL  in  Migne,  Patr.  Gr. 
XXXV.  330 ;  Le  Qaien,  O/vas  Christ,  i.  411.) 

[L-D.] 

6REOOBnJS(14)  NAZIANZENUS,  bUhop 
(370-390)  of  Satfima  and  of  Constantinople.  He 
bss  been  fortunate  in  his  biographers.  He  left 
them  abundant  materials  in  his  works,  espe- 
cially in  a  large  collection  of  letters,  and  an 
sotobiographical  poem  eztending  to  nearly  two 
theaaand  lines.     His  life  accordingly  occupies  a 
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large  space  in  all  the  chief  histories  of  the 
church,  and  we  have  in  addition  the  imiwrtant 
monographs  of  the  presbyter  Gregory  (10th 
century  ;  vid.  Greg.  Naz.  Opp,  ed,  Biilii,  t.  i.  Gr. 
and  Lat. ;  Surius,  de  Prob,  Hut,  SS.  Mai.  p.  121, 
Lat.) ;  of  Baronius,  with  notes  by  P  pebroch,  in 
the  Acta  SS,  9  Mai.  ii.  373;  of  Clemencet  pre- 
fixed to  the  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works ;  of 
Hermant  (Paris.  1679) ;  and  in  our  own  day  those 
of  Ullmann,  and  the  Ahh6  Benott.  The  aim  of 
this  article  is  to  select  from  this  fulness  of 
materials,  and  in  particular  from  those  which- 
have  come  to  us  from  St.  Gregory  himself,  the 
facts  which  are  of  chief  importance,  and  to 
present  to  the  reader  (a)  an  outline  of  the  events 
of  his  life ;  (6)  an  account  of  his  writings ; 
(c)  »n  estimate  of  his  position  as  (i.)  a  writer, 
and  (ii.)  a  theologian. 

(a)  St.  Gregory  takes  his  distinctive  title 
from  Nazianzns,  a  small  town  in  the  south-west 
of  Cappadocia,  which  is  not  known  to  the  early 
geographers,  and  owes  its  chief  importance  to  its 
connexion  with  our  author.  The  Romans  gave 
to  it,  or  a  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  name  of  IHocaesareia ;  but  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury this  name  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
while  Nazianzns  was  of  importance  as  a  bishopric. 
Close  to  Nazknzus,  in  a  district  known  as  the 
Tiberine  (Ep!  il  Opera,  ii.  2  ;  S.  Basil,  Ep.  iv.), 
was  a  village  called  Arianzus,  where  the  father 
of  Gregory  possessed  an  estate,  and  where  the 
son  was  bom. 

Both  the  parents  of  Gregory  are  known  to  us. 
His  father  bore  the  same  name  [Gregorius  (1 3)],, 
and  belonged  in  early  life  to  the  sect  of  the 
HvPSiffTARiAKS  {Orat,  xviii.  5 ;  Opera,  i.  333). 
The  mother's  name  was  Nonna,  a  child  of  Chris- 
tian parents  (Philtatius  and  Gorgonia),  and 
herselif  praised  by  her  son  as  a  model  of  Christian 
virtues.  To  her  life  and  her  prayers  he 
attributes  the  conversion  of  his  father.  A  sister 
and  brother  are  also  known  to  us — Gorgonia^ 
probably  older  than  Gregory,  and  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  most  touching  of  his  funeral  orations 
(Orat.  viii. ;  Opera,  L  217-232) ;  and  Caesarius, 
who  rose  to  eminence  at  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  was  in  like  manner  the  subject  of 
an  eulogy  at  his  death  {Orat.  vii.,  Opera,  i. 
195-216). 

The  date  of  Gregory's  birth  is  uncertain,  as  it 
depends  chiefly  on  two  vague  references  in  his 
writings,  which  have  been  made  to  give  more 
than  one  interpretation.  He  tells  us,  when 
speaking  of  Basil's  quitting  Athens — 

«a»  y4p  woKvt  rirpirrro  rote  A^yott  x^^'^* 
*IUif  rptcuco0<r&r  luH  axiXov  vwr*  ^y  erof. 

Cbna.  j\,deva&  SuA,  238, ».  Opera,  U.  p.  9S1, 

Gregory  the  priest,  followed  by  Papebroch 
(Acta  Sonet,  nt  sup.  p.  380  A)  and  others,  under- 
stand these  words  to  refer  to  a  period  of  thirty 
vears  spent  in  study ;  but  this  meaning  could  only 
have  been  extracted  from  the  Greek,  or  held  in 
opposition  to  the  whole  evidence  furnished  by 
the  life  of  Gregory  and  his  friend,  in  order  to 
support  the  statement,  already  put  ftnlh  by 
Snidas  (rfniy6pios,  torn.  i.  p.  497X  that  Gregory 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety  or  more  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Theodosius,  t>.  about  392,  and 
that  his  birth  is  therefore  to  be  placed  in  the 
ppening  years  of  the  4th  century.  Taking  the 
words  in  their  almost  certain  meaning  they  fix 
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the  departarc  of  Bull  from  Atbfiu  in  *bonl  the 
thirtieth  T«r  of  Gngotj't  life.  Now  wc  know 
that  Bull  left  Athens  [BuiLiUS,  p.  283]  mbont 
the  yew  3S5  ;  we  know  bUo  thiit  JulUn,  who  wu 
with  Gngorj  et  Athen^  wan  there  in  a55  ;  ind 
we  gel  325  w  ■  proiimate  d«te  of  GregoTy'l 
birth.  He  wu  a  beardleu  jonth  when  he  went 
to  Atbeu  ("AX""'  "ful,  ^<*m-  »'■  "2,  Opera, 
li.  680),  »nd  thii  would  give  a  time,  prohable 
ill  iUel^  of  lome  tea  or  tweWe  jean  ipent  thtre. 
la  another  puiage  he  tpeski  of  hii  father  ai 
trjing  to  pertuade  him  to  l>ecoiiie  hii  coaJJator 
■t  Naiianiae,  and  nifiug, — 


l.ll,C^>ra.U.>M. 
The  limple  muuiing  of  theu  wordi  Menu  to  be 
that  the  period  of  the  lon'i  whole  life  waa  leu 
than  that  which  the  father  had  lived  aa  prieit 
and  biahop,  but  not  mnch  leat ;  and  the  rtwrt  to 
■Dj  other  muuiiDg  leami  due  onlf  to  the  dilKcallj 
which  Hme  writen  have  felt  in  admitting  that 
Gregory,  and,  ifGregor)-,  Caeaarine,  for  he  wa* 
the  jounger  of  the  brothen,  wag  bom  after  the 
father'i  ordination.  Fapebroch  {Acta  Sonet 
ut  anp.  y,  370  n)  wonld  read  tr^tiir  (trade- 
windi)  for  fiwwti  with  the  aenief  "Tour 
ii  not  ai  long  u  mine,"  or,  according  to 
hia  later  angnietion,  aa  if  leeling  that  thie 
correction  wonld  not  hold,  Sli  Uir, 
"  Vonr  life  ie  not  half  aa  long  ai  mi 
both  emeodatioaa  it  can  ouly  be  taid  that  they 
■n  abeolutely  without  US.  anthoritj,  and  that 
«  theory  which  rata  upon  inch  iopport  ia  prac- 
tically gronndlcH.  Stilting  (/>itMrl.  de  Tempore 
Satali  3.  Ortg.  No*,  p.  vi.  in  Acta  S3.  Boll.  Sep. 
ill.),  teeing  that  Borwv,  the  reading  of  all  the 
USS.,  could  not  be  diiplaced,  found  an  eacape  ir 
the  iuaertion  of  a  atop  at  the  cine  of  the  flnt  tin 
— "  Von  baTe  sot  yet  meainred  to  the  full  auch 
life.  TtaetimeofiacrificeiiwhollypaBKdfbr: 
or,  ai  othen  would  render  it, "  " 
meatnred  tooh  a  life  ?  What  a  1 
1  hare  been  offering  aacrilicea  I 
rendering!  there  ii  the  fatal  objection  that  a 
policed  Gredan  nch  aa  Gregory  would  not 
hare  need  Ttvotrcir  and  S<roi  m  immediate 
proiimlty  except  aa  correlattTea.  Clemencet 
anggteta  that  "lictimaa  eaa  intelleieria  qua* 
qailibct  Chriatianut  ei  cotde  puro  offert,"  and  ii 
content  to  lay,  with  Prodentina  Maran  (Fit. 
SatiL  p.  38,  col.  3),  "  Satiaa  eat  cum  TilJemontio 
bteri  legem  eccleciaiticam  de  eontinentia  epi- 
aooporum  noudnm  in  omnibai  omnino  eccleiiia 
Tiguijee  qnam  apertkaaLmaiD  locnm  ejuamodi 
conjectnria  attentare,"  thoagh  he  iignificeDtly 
addi,  "  Recte,  ai  piina  demonatrari  pouet  legem 
ocia  non  Tiguiaie,  qund  qnidom 
I  TnerifC  VJ.  S.  Ortfi.,  Opera,  \. 
;  cf.  Tillemont,  MAnoirei,  torn. 

an  alteration  of  the  text  or  to 
■at  Gregory  wa*  born  durihf;  the 
I  bther.  The  worde  wouM  be 
I  IT  be  wai  bom  at  any  time 
a  Didination  to  toe  prieathood, 
I  good  reaaon  to  belicTe  that  a 
ud  iuterreued  between  the  ordi- 
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and  ordination  <e&  uari  ^r  rw   ittuxUm 

bratlw,  iA'ii  ^atpir  ti  iioAnriF),  aud  ■  fnr 

.    later   that   he  ancceedcd   aa  biihop  to  r 

ectod  chnrch  long  drprired  of  epieoop«l  cur* 

r6fttietr  itir  jviajinj  Tei*cwe<7sw,   (irat. 

.    Ifli  Opira,  ii.  340).     Be   mcoreded    the 

ip  who  had  baptiied  hira,  and  it  seema  (o 

w  from  a  compariaon  of  theue  paiaagea  that 

the  ordjuation  preceded  the  consecration  by  mn 

interral  of  two  or  three  years  (cf.  Ceillicr,  Aid. 

m*r.  tom.  t.  p.  179,  and  Benolt,  Sai%i  Gr^tfiire, 

p.  7tiS>     And,  howBTer  difficult  it  mav  be  hnai 

to  tstabliih  the  fact,  qneitioned 

that  bisbopa  were  permitted  to  IJTC  I 

whom  they  had  been  married  bcfon 


,   ther. 


i   that 


parallel  o 

they  are  permitted  to  do  by  the  Roman  chard 
in  tome  oriental  countries  to  thia  day  (cf.  Dun*, 
HM.  de  rt-jtae,  i<.  2^1  ;  Brnott,  ol  m/n.)  The 
reaaon  for  the  date  ataigned  by  Suidas  and  hi* 
followere  being  thui  remored,  we  are  left  td 
the  concluaion,  which  fiillowa  reaaonabiy  fnaii 
Gregory'a  own  words,  that  he  was  bnru  in  oue 
of  the  yeara  of  the  <iuinqueunium.  326-9.  Tbe 
qneation  ia  diacnwed  with  considerable  fnltat** 
It  II  not  imporiaDt 


settlem. 


>  apace 


and  D 


the  man-child  given  to  her 
rayer,  and  in  fulfiliDeiit  of  a 
TOW  dedicated  him  to  the  Lord,  but  not  in 
baptism,  aa  we  shall  see.  Krom  the  first  dawn 
of  reaaon  ahe  taught  him  to  read  the  Scripture*, 
and  led  him  to  regard  himself  as  an  Isaac  otiereil 
in  sacrifice  to  God,  who  had  given  him  Xv 
another  Abraham  and  Sarah.  He,  a*  anvtber 
Isaac,  dedicated  hinuelf.  He  rejoice*  t«  tell  of 
tbe  example*  set  before  him  at  home  and  of  tba 
bent  given  to  his  studies  by  Gsmjianianahip  witk 
good  men.    In  the  lad  we  find  ft*  gam  of 


■.da  nua^ia,  tt,  Ortra,n.vH. 
Ha  i*  Imprtnad  while  yet  a  boy  with  tbe  inpert* 
ance  of  the  outer  form  of  thought  aa  well  a*  at 
it*  inner  content,  and  i*  determined  that  atjio 
aball  not  be  deaecrated  by  being  simply  tbo 
handmaid  of  error.  He  and  hia  brother  CaeaariBa 
were  seat  to  school  at  Ctesarea,  the  capita)  of 
the  province,  and  Amoaa  for  its  illustriraa 
teachers  (obx  frrror  KirymT  MirrpJreAir,  %  vw* 
uiKtmt  it  bwifKirru,  Or.  iliiL  13.  Opera,  i. 
780).  Some  of  the  earlier  aathorittea  bar* 
supposed  the  Palestinian  Cseaarea  to  be  inteuded, 
but  Nicetaa  understanda  it  of  tbe  Cappadodaii, 
and  the  qneation  may  be  regarded  a*  settled  bj 
the  Benedictine  editors  of  Baiit  [Buiuva,  p.  2ftl, 
ool.  13.  The  tntor  to  whose  eve  Ifae  broUicra 
imitted  was  (^rterioa,  the  same,  it  naj 


iregory  1 


f  Antiorh  (ind  the  instructor  -t 
Chryaustom  (Tillemont,  M-'moatt,  ii.  3T0X  To 
hi*  dearly  loved  tutor  Gregory  has  devotnl  Ibnr 
epitaph*  (fip.  MV.-civiii.  Opera,  a.  W55>.  It 
waa  Carterina  who  had  guided  the  reins  » 
youth,  who  bad  linked  him  to  the  spiritual  life, 
who  hsd  formed  him  by  the  excellence  of  bn 
own  lif',  and  he  praya  CarteriLi  to  remember 
him  still.     Happy  doe*  he  eatecm  tba  land  «f 
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11m  XoIm  becMiM  they  have  toeh  a  protector  in 


At  Oaeaar«a    probably  was  conunencad  the 
firiciMklup  with  Basil  [Bashjui,  pw  283,  coL  21 
which,  tried  by  many  a  shock,  sanriTsd  them  all; 
and  was  the  chief  influence  which  moolded  the  life 
of  both  friends,  and  certainly  chief  among  the  in- 
flnenoes  which  has  moulded  the  theology  of  the 
Christian  church.     Basil  went  from  Caesarea  to 
Constantinople ;  Gregory  and  his  brother  went  to 
Caeaarea  in  Palestine  to  pursue  the  study   of 
•vaiory  {Orat,  riL  6,  OperOy  ii.  201).    Another 
r%aaon  may  well    hare    guided    their    choice. 
While  they  were  lads   at    home    the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  been  consecrated  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Asiatic  bishops,  their  own 
&ther  perhaps  among  them,  had  been  present 
in  large  numbers  (Benoit,  Qr^.  de  Nat,  p.  33). 
Pilgrimages  were  alresdy  frequent,  and  a  fresh 
impolse  to  them  had  been  giren  by  the  supposed 
discoTcry  of  the  true  cross.    Maximus  was  now 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Cyril,  who  was  to 
suoeoed  him,  must  haye  been  alresdy  a  man  of 
mark.     At  Caesarea    the  brothers  separated; 
Caesarios  departing  to  Alexandria,  and  Gregory 
remaining  to  study  rhetoric  in  the  school  made 
fiunoos  by  Origen  and  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius. 
At    this  time   Thespesius  was    the  master  of 
greatest  renown,  and  £usoitts  was  a  fellow  pupil 
with  Gregory  (fiieron,  de  EocUt,   ScripL  cap. 
113>    The  latter  has  celebrated  the  fame  of  his 
teacher  in  an  epitaph  which  makes  Attica  ask 
**Who  now  possesses  the  glory  of  my  art?" 
(f/k    ir.    Opera,   u.    1109>      From    Palestine 
Gi^gory  went  to  Alexandria,  which  he  speaks  of 
as  vsrrouu  «-a<5c^<rfais,  koI  r^c  icol  vw  oZvcof 
Tc  nJ  ZtLoyvoM  ipyaffr^piop  {OraL  tIL  6,  Opera, 
L  200>    Here  Didymus  now  filled  the  chair  of 
Pantaenus  and  Clement  and  Origen,  and  counted 
among  his  pupils  the  first  young  thinkers  of  the 
Boman  empire ;  and  here  Athanasius  filled  the 
episcopal  throne.    Gregory  does  not  tell  us  that 
he  met  either  the  great  teacher  or  the  great 
bishop,  and  it  is  probable  indeed  that  the  latter 
was  an  exile  at  the  time.    He  did  not  remain 
long  in  Alexandria,  for  already  he  was  within 
reach   of   Athens,  the    centre    of  the    young 
stodent's  hopes.    His  eagerness  was  not  checked 
by  the  storm  of  season — it  was  about  NoTember, 
the  worst  month  of  the  year — and  a  ship  of 
Aegina,  among  the  crew  of  which  there  happened 
to  be  some  of  his  friends,  offered  him  the  wished- 
for   passage  (Prat,    XTiiL  31,    Opera,  i.  351). 
When  off  Cyprus  a  fierce  storm  struck  the  ship. 
The  thunder,  lightning,  darkness  (rd  varr*  ip 
W^  fUa),  creakinff  of  the  yards,  shaking  of  the 
masta,  cries  of  &9  crew,  appeals  for  help  to 
Qirisi,  eren  by  those  who  before  had  not  known 
Him    (6   yitp  ^fios  iiieeyfta  ttmpUn%^v),  all 
added  to  the  terror  of  the  scene.    Wont  of  all 
the  ship  was  left  without  fresh  water.    To  die 
of  thizst  or  hunger  seemed  the  late  before  them 
when  the  fury  of  the  storm  should  abate ;  but  a 
Phoenician  yessel    came    to  their  rescue    and 
supplied  their  need.    Still  the  danger  was  not 
peeaed;    the  storm  continued  for  twenty-two 
days,  during  which    they  saw  no   chance    of 
delirerance.      Gregory's    chief   fear    was    not 
death,  but  death  without  having  been  baptised. 
In  prayer  he  dedicated  himself  again  to  God 
(y^s  icol  0BXd0-<n|f  Swfwv),  and  sought  for  help. 
The  prayer  was  aoiwered,  and  the  whole  crew 
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so  affected  that  they  receiTed  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  salration.  Passing  by  Rhodes  they 
came  to  Aegina,  and  thence  he  went  to  Athens 
— ^'E^fiT*  'AOrfyoi  ical  Kirfot  {Cartn,  xL  de  Vitd 
sud,  130-212,  Opera,  iL  682,  5 ;  Carm,  de  Rebus 
auis,  310-340,  Opera,  iL  647  et  seqq.).  Gregory 
has  given  another  account  of  this  storm  in  the 
funeral  oration  for  his  father  (^Orat,  xviiL  31, 
Opera,  i.  351,  352X  when  he  refers  to  the 
danger  as  baring  given  him  to  God^KoBvxo' 
irx^^poi  c2  ffmBtlfifitP  ^pMs  aurohf  r^  Of ^,  icol 
Sc^it^cff  &s  ianodt^niuv.  The  natural  meaning 
of  these  words,  read  by  the  side  of  those  express- 
ing his  fear  of  dying  unbaptized^  Mems  to  be 
that  he  and  those  with  him  then  received  the 
rite  of  baptism.  So  they  have  been  understood 
by  Baronius  (  Vit  $  17  in  Acta  88.  ut  «up.  378  C), 
who  is  followed  doubtfully  by  Clem-noet  (Opera, 
L  IxxxviiL),  and  certainly  by  Benoit  (&  Qrijoire, 
p.  48).  The  priest  Gregory  states  that  the 
baptism  did  not  take  pl^e  until  his  return  to 
Naxianxus  (Opera,  i.  133),  and  this  is  the  view 
Uken  by  Tillemoot  (^M^moiree,  ix.  334)  and 
Hermant  (Qr^cire,  L  76).  We  have  no  data  for 
determining  more  oertainly  whether  the  out- 
ward rite  took  place  at  this  time  or  not;  but 
that  Gregory  regarded  it  as  the  crisu  of  his 
being,  and  anew  dedicated  the  spared  life  to  the 
God  who  had  spared  it,  is  beyond  doubt. 

Among  the  Athenisn  sophists  of-  the  day, 
none  were  more  famous  than  Himerius  and 
Proaeresius,  at  whose  feet  Gregory  continued 
the  study  of  oratory.  To  the  latter,  who  was 
a  Christum,  Gregory  devoted  an  epitaph  (^Epit. 
V.  Opera,  ii.  1109),  which  bids  youth  flee  from 
Athens,  since  great  men  were  there  no  more; 
and  Rome  honoured  him  with  a  statue  bearing 
the  words  *'Regina  Roma  Regi  eloquentiae^ 
(AimopMis  de  Vit,  Philoeoph.  et  eophist.) ;  while 
Julian,  also  his  pupil,  would  have  exempted  him 
alone  from  the  proscription  of  Christian  teachers, 
but  that  he  ref^ised  to  be  exempted. 

At  Athens  two  arms  of  a  river  which  had 
been  divided  again  flowed  together.  Gregory 
and  Basil  met  (Orat,  xliiU  15;  Opera,  i.  781). 
The  one  had  gone  fr^m  Caesarea  to  Palestine 
and  Alexandria;  the  other  to  Constantinople; 
and  now  they  were  together  again.  What  that 
meeting  was  to  Gregory  he  himself  has  told  us. 
Athens,  with  the  party  factions  among  the 
students  of  different  nationalities,  and  the 
touting  for  fresh  pupils  on  the  part  of  tYtry 
teacher's  class,  had  proved  little  in  accord  with 
his  gentler  spirit.  He  had  gone  there  to  seek 
eloquence,  and  now  found  Bwil ;  like  Saul,  who 
sought  his  father's  asses  and  found  a  kingdom 
{Orat,  xliu.  V  ;  Opera,  L  780).  He  was  able  to 
render  Basil  <rarious  little  friendly  offices,  which 
saved  the  freshman  no  small  inconvenience.  It 
was  through  his  means  that  Basil  was  exempted 
from  the  rough  practical  joking  which  all  who 
joined  the  Athenian  classes  had  to  pass  through. 
^ASIUDS,  p.  283,  col.  2.]  The  Armenians, 
jealous  of  the  new-comer,  whose  fame  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  with  some  of  the  old  feeling 
of  antagonism  against  Cappadocia,  tried  to 
entrap  him  in  sophistical  debates.  When  they 
were  being  defeated  Gregory,  feeling  that  the 
honour  of  Athens  was  at  stake,  came  to  the 
rescue,  but  soon  saw  the  real  object  they 
had  in  view,  and  left  them  to  join  his  friend 
(,Orat,  xliu.   16,   17;  ibid.  782,  783).     These 
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things  are  trifles,  but  they  had  important  eflTectt. 
The  two  friends,  rendered  obnoxious  to  their 
companions,  were  bound  the  more  closely  to  each 
other.  Their  fellow-students,  for  rarious  reasons, 
bore  rarious  names  and  surnames.  They  were, 
and  desired  to  be  called.  Christians ;  they  had  all 
things  in  common,  and  became  as  one  mind 
possessing  two  bodies  {Orat.  xliiL  20,  21 ;  ibid, 
785,  786 ;  Carm,  xi.  221-235 ;  Opera,  iL  687). 
Among  other  students  who  were  at  the  onirersity 
with  Gregory,  was  Julian  the  Apostate.  Gregory 
claims  that  he  had  even  then  discerned  the 
character  of  the  man,  that  he  had  read  it  in  his 
Tery  looks ;  and  that  their  fellow-stndents  would 
remember  how  he  used  to  warn  them  that  Rome 
was  cherishing  a  serpent  (fitoi^  Koxhtf  ^  'Pm/wimp 
rp4f9i,  Orat  t.  24,  Opera,  I  162). 

Gregory  must  have  spent  a  long  time  at 
Athens,  not  less  probably  than  ten  years.  He 
went  there,  as  we  have  seen,  a  beardless  youth  ; 
he  left  about  his  thirtieth  year.  No  decade  of 
life  is  so  important  in  the  formation  of  character. 
The  receptive  fiMsulties  are  still  fresh ;  the  active 
powers  are  strong  with  their  first  energy.  To 
the  effect  upon  Gregory  of  those  years  at  Athens 
the  matter  and  the  form  of  his  work  alike  bear 
witness.  But  they  drew  to  a  close.  Basil  had 
already  left,  and  Gregory  would  have  gone  at 
the  same  time,  but  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
strangers  as  well  as  friends,  superiors  as  well  as 
equals,  prevailed  upon  him ;  for  only  the  strength 
of  an  oak  could  have  resisted  their  pleadings  and 
tears  {Carm.  xi.  245-262,  Opera,  u.  687-688). 
They  apparently  wished  to  retain  him  at  Athens  as 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric  {*Cis  9^  Kiymv  9^(ropr4s  4k 
iHl^ov  Kpdros,  ibidL  256),  or,  as  Clemencet  inter- 
prets the  words  (note  m  toco),  were  willing  to 
give  him  the  first  place  among  the  teachers.  It 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  understand  more 
than  that  the  students  gave  him  the  first  rank 
among  themselves. 

Leaving  Athens  then,  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  tLe  year  356,  Gregory  went  first 
to  Constantinople,  wishing  to  see  the  new  Rome 
before  hb  return  to  Asia.  The  fact  is  important, 
as  bearing  upon  his  later  decision  to  enter  upon 
his  great  work  there.  Here  he  unexpectedly  met 
bis  brother  Caesarins,  who  was  journeying  to 
Nazianzus  fr'om  Alexandria,  and  determined  to 
continue  his  journey  in  spite  of  the  attempt  to 
detain  at  court  the  young  physician  whose  fame 
had  preceded  him  {Orat.  viL  5-9,  Opera,  L  200- 
203).  The  mother  had  longed  to  see  both  her 
aons  return  together,  and  Gregory  has  left  a 
touching  account  of  their  meeting. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  life.  Nazianzus  must  have  expected 
much  frx>m  the  foremost  of  Athenian  students, 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  a  career  of  distinction 
and  preferment  would  have  been  open  to 
Gregory  as  an  advocate,  or  a  teacher  of  rhetoric 
He  did  not  refrue  to  give  his  friends  some  sped- 
mens  of  his  oratorical  power.  He  danced  a 
little  and  then  quitted  the  stage  {Carm,  xL; 
J)e  Vm  8ud,  265-275 ;  Opera,\l  689).  It  is  at 
this  point  that  some  of  the  biographers,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  fix  his  baptism.  Gregory  him- 
self tells  us  that  he  now  laid  down  the  plan  of 
his  life.  Every  power  he  possessed — even  that 
of  eloquence  itseU — was  to  be  devoted  to  God ; 
but  the  way  thus  chosen  seemed  divided  into 
two^  and  ht  knew  noi  whkh  to  take.    Frienda 


could  not  help  him,  for  they,  too,  were  dividad. 
Elias,  the  sons  of  Jonadab,  the  Baptist,  were 
types  of  the  life  that  attracted  him ;  but,  on  iha 
other  hand  wait  the  study  of  the  8cripinna,  for 
which  the  desert  offered  no  opportunities  ;  and 
the  advanced  age  of  hu  parents  presented  claim* 
which  seemed  to  be  imperative  duties  (4bitL  300- 
337).  He  resolved  to  seek  the  good  and  avoid 
the  evil  of  both  the  practical  and  the  contempla- 
tive life.  The  true  monastic  life  b  one  of  habita, 
not  one  of  physical  conditions  (rp^vwr  yitp  cImu 
riir  ftotHii^,  oit  ntftdrt^r,  ibid.  329).  He  resolved 
to  live  the  strict  life  of  an  ascetic,  and  yet 
receive  the  blessings  of  society  and  perform  its 
duties  (fiarm.  L  de  JRebue  ems,  L  65  sq. ; 
Opera,  ii  635).  Not  even  the  pleasure  of  music  « 
did  he  allow  himself  (oi  iiotvus  itruXcHw  4pi 
Kpo6fm<ri  $ufibw  ldif$iiw,  ibid.  1.  69).  He  found, 
however,  that  the  details  of  domestic  duties 
were  little  in  accord  with  the  cast  of  hb  mind. 
**  Many  cares  fretted  him  by  night  and  by  day. 
To  govern  servants  was  a  very  network  of  evil 
(pTor  ik4$pov  Ziitrvor !).  Not  gentle  to  bad 
masters,  and  not  obedient  to  good  ones,  they 
excited  the  anger  of  both  much  more  than  they 
supposed.  Then  to  look  after  property,  hear 
the  harsh  demand  of  the  tax-colloctors,  go  to 
law-courts,  where  the  richer  man  gains  the  day 
even  if  he  b  wrong, — a  man  can  no  more  do  all 
thb  without  being  the  worse  for  it,  than  he  can 
go  too  close  to  a  house  on  fire  without  being 
singed  by  the  flame  or  blackened  by  the  smoke  ** 
{Aid.  140^164). 

In  the  midst  of  these  trifling  irritationa, 
which  went  for  to  mar  the  life  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself,  Gregory  heard  frtan  hb  old 
friend  Basil,  who  had  fouowed  the  example  of 
hb  own  sbter  and  mother,  and  after  visiting  Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Mesopotamia  to  compare 
the  rival  systems,  had  resolved  to  found  a 
coenobitic  system  in  Pontus  [BASiuui,  p.  284, 
col.  2].  While  studenU  at  Athens  the  frwods 
had  formed  some  such  plan  of  common  life 
as  this,  and  Basil  now  asked  Gregory  to  joia 
him.  He  answered  that  he  had  not  kept  the 
promise  to  live  together  and  lead  an  ascetic 
life  {erw4a9tr$at  aoi  mil  «v;pt^iAe0«^^e«rX 
because  the  higher  daim  of  filial  duties  over- 
rode it,  but  proposed  to  Basil  that  he  should 
join  them  at  the  Tiberine,  where  the  ascetic  life 
in  common  could  be  followed,  and  the  duties  of 
home  performed  {Ep,  1,  Opera,  IL  1).  Basil  did 
vbit  Arianzus,  but  remained  only  a  short  time. 
From  Caesareb  he  again  wrote  to  Gr^ory.  The 
letter  b  lost,  but  we  have  the  reply,  fencing  a 
playful  raillery  on  Arianzus  in  the  same  style 
{Ep.  iL,  Opera,  iL  3).  More  letters  of  a  like 
nature  were  exchanged  {Ep.  iv.-v..  Opera,  iL 
3-5X  >nd  after  one  from  Basil  descrilAng  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  and  another  deecribfi^  the 
nature  of  the  life  and  work,  Gregory  set  oot 
for  Pontus.  He  was  no  drone  in  the  busy  hive. 
First  in  intellectual  study  and  spiritual  aerrioe, 
he  was  no  less  so  in  self-denial  and  in  manual 
labour  {fCp.  vi.,  Opera,  iL  6).  One  substantial 
result  of  their  joint  labours  b  preserved  to  us 
in  the  Philooalia,  a  series  of  extracts  fixNn  the 
exegetical  works  of  Origen.  Gregory  himaeU 
speaks  of  thb  work,  which  he  s^t  as  a  present 
to  hb  friend  Theodosius  of  Tyana  {Ep.  ezv.. 
Opera,  ii.  103).  We  know  from  Gregory'a  owa 
words  abtf  that  ha  took  part  in  coBpoaiag  Ihi 
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•«Rii1m  "  of  Bull  [Basiijits,  p.  285,  col.  1]. 
It  is  not  dear  hov  long  he  remained  in  Pontm. 
dcmeneet  thinks  it  was  two  or  three  years,  and 
the  soppoaition  agrees  with  the  general  coarse 
ofercnta,  and  with  Gregory's  regret  that  he  had 
hat  tasted  enoagh  of  the  life  there  to  ezdte  his 
loogiiig  for  more  (Onit  iL  6,  Opera,  L  14).  The 
silrace  of  Gregory  with  regard  to  his  retam 
may  be  doe  to  another  cause.  Constanttos  had 
leq  aired  the  bishops  throaghoat  the  empire  to 
accept  the  creed  of  Rimfaki  (a-d.  359-60),  and 
tlie  Inahop  of  Nadanzas,  though  hitherto  faithfol 
to  the  Nicene  doctrine,  did  so.  The  monks  of 
his  diocese  were  deroted  to  Athanadns,  and  there 
followed  a  dirision  in  the  church,  which  Gregory 
alooe  ooold  heaL  To  his  lather  he  was  accept- 
abla  as  a  known  theologian,  and  the  lather's  sin 
had  indeed  been  one  of  ignorance  rather  than 
one  of  wilful  heresy.  To  the  monks  he  was 
acceptable  as  almost  one  of  themselTes.  He 
indolecd  the  bishop  to  make  a  public  oonfetsion 
ef  orthodoxy,  and  delirered  a  sermon  on  the 
oecMion  (Onit  tL,  Opera,  i  179  seq.>  If  this 
drriaioa  at  Nazianzus  occurred  in  A.D.  360,  we 
hare  the  reason  of  Gregory's  return.  C^^ 
BMot,  Miinoirety  ix.  345 ;  Schroekh,  JHroft.  Qeeck, 
xiiL  287;  Ullmann,  Oregorhu  von  Ncuiant,  s. 
41.)  If  with  Clemencet  and  others  {Opera,  i. 
pp.  zcir.  seq.)  it  is  assigned  to  the  year  363-4, 
oader  Jolian  or  Jorian,  rather  than  under 
Conatanttus,  we  must  suppose  that  the  return 
was  doe  to  the  claim  of  filial  duties  which 
was  again  felt  binding.  In  any  esse  he  came  to 
Naxiaazua,  and  receiyed  letters  from  Basil  asking 
htm  to  return  to  Pontus.  Again  there  was  an 
interchange  of  playful  letters,  followed  by  more 
seriooa  ones.  Gregorr  in  reality  depended  on 
eoflummion  with  i^sii  more  than  upon  the  air 
he  breathed  (^  yL  ad  fn.  Opera,  iL  p.  6). 
His  desire  to  return  was  soon  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  aged  bishop  felt  the  need  of  support  and 
help^  and  no  one  could  so  fitly  give  it  as  hb 
own  eon.  He  resolred  therefore  to  orerrule  the 
scmplca  which  made  Gregory  shrink  from  the 
respooaabilities  of  the  priesthood.  We  know  that 
the  ordination  occurred  on  one  of  the  high  festi- 
Tak,  and  it  was  probably  at  Christmas,  ▲.!>.  361 
(Nicetas,  iL  1021 ;  Tillemont,  MOnoiret,  iz.  352). 
Kieetas  assumes  that  the  congregation  was 
aware  of  the  bishop's  intention,  ana  that  ther 
compelled  Gregory  to  accept  ordination.  Such 
forced  ordinations  were  not  unknown  (Bingham, 
Orig.  Eodee,  ir.  2-5,  and  iz.  7,  1).  BasU  was 
in  the  same  way  made  priest.  But  Gregory 
■praki  of  it  in  the  calm  of  later  years  as  tyranny, 
ibr  he  can  give  to  it  no  other  name — 

pJh  ohf  JiAyifviB  t§  rvpmpvUi 
yip  «AAMf  TOVTO  ««A«iv  i^x^ 
fMi  rb  #f  ibr  vrtvyta  avyyumaichm 

(CaBrm.zide  Yttf  tva,  3tf-348 ;  Opcra,iL 

The  fisther  had  known  fully  the  wishes  of  the 
aoo,  and  the  latter  felt  he  could  not  bear  the 
tyranny  ;  but,  as  an  oz  goaded  by  some  sarage 
sting,  ^ed  from  home  and  relatires,  and  went  once 
more  to  Pontus  to  reoeire  consolation  from  his 
bind  {jbid.  350-356).  But  here  once  more  the 
Toiee  of  duty  is  heard.  It  is  no  longer  only 
the  Toice  of  a  father  speaking  to  hb  son,  it  is 
abo  that  of  a  buhop  speaking  to  a  priest. 
Ordained   at  Chrbtmas,  he   preached   in    the 
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church  at  Nazianzus  on  Easter-day  of  the  follow* 
ing  yenr.    The  sermon  was  but  a  short  address, 
in  which  he  presses  the  duty  of  mutual  forgire 
ness  as  becoming  the  holy  sesson.   ''The  act  wl 
one  of  tyranny — he  cannot  forget  that ;  bat  i : 
was  tyranny  honourably  exerciMd  and  honour- 
ably borne.    There  was  a  time  for  holding  back  li 
Moses  and  Jeremiah  did ;  there  was  a  time  for 
coming  forward  as  Aaron  and  Isaiah  did.    The 
bbhop  built  the  magnificent  temple  in  which 
they  worshipped,  and,  like  Abraham,  offered  hb 
son  to  God.     Let  them  all  devote  themselTes  to 
God  that  day"  (jOrat  i..  Opera,  i.  3-6).    Gregory 
had  ezpected  that  a  crowded  church  would  have 
welcomed  hb  retam  and  hare  applauded  his  first 
sermon;    but  though  it  was    the  festival    of 
Easter,  the  church  was   almost  deserted.    At 
the  time  he  bore  thb  without  complaint ;  but 
daring  the  same  festival  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
ezpress  hb  disappointment  and  surprise.   **  Their 
conduct  was  like  that  of  the  guests  invited  to 
the  marriage-supper  (Matt.  zziL  2;  Luke  ziv. 
16),  and  indeed  worse,  for  they  were  neither 
strangers  nor  invited  guests,  but  they  had  invited 
him  to  that  church  and  feast,  and  were  not 
present  to  welcome  their  guest"    (flrat,    liu, 
Opera,  L  68-72).   Gregory  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  thb  estrangement.    Hb  flight 
fVom  the  work  of  the  priesthood  demanded  an 
explanation  before  the  church  of  Nazianzus,  ana 
before  the  wide  circle  of  hb  friends.    In  propor- 
tion to  the  hopes  of  earlier  years  must  have  been 
their  disappointment  now.     The  question  was  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  considered  settled  by 
the  short  sermon  which   he  had   preached  a^ 
Easter;  on  all  sides  a  full  answer  was  ezpected, 
and  Gregory  determined    to    give    an  answei 
worthy  of  the  question  and  of  himself.     It  b 
contained  in  the  second  oration  (fipera,  L  iL  65). 
In  no  part  of  hb  writings  do  we  find  proof  of 
greater  study.     From  its  length  and  form  we 
may  feel  sure  that  the  biographers  are  right  in 
thinking  that  in  its  present  shape  it  was  never 
intended  for,    and    never  delivered    from,  the 
puipit.      It   b    practically  a  treatise    on  the 
pastoral  office,  and  forms    the    foundation  of 
Chrysostom's    de   SaoerdoUo   and  of  the   Cura 
Paioralia  of  Gregory  the  Great,  while  writers  in 
all    ages    have    directly  or   indirectly  drawn 
largely  from  it.    Benott  notes  that  Bossuet  b 
much  indebted  to  it  for  hb  celebrated  pane- 
gyric on  St.  Paul  (6r^,  de  Nat.  p.  138).    It  is 
formally  divided  into  two  parts,  the  earlier  of 
which  treats  of  the  reasons  for  hb  flight,  and  the 
latter  gives  those  which  led  him  to  return.    *'  He 
fled  bMsuse  (1)  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for 
the    ordination,   and    it  came    like   a   sudden 
thunder-clap,  which  deprives  men  of  their  reason, 
upon  a  man  who  had  always  been  of  a  retiring 
nature  (Orat,  ii.   6);  (2)  he  had  always  been 
attracted  by  the  monastic  life,  and  in  time  of 
greatest  danger  had  devoted  himself  to  it  (t5.) ; 
(3)  he  was  a»iamed  of  the  life  and  character  of 
the  mass  of  the  clergy.    There  were  some  men 
who  had  called  themselves  to  the  holy  office — Is 
Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  (»6.  8) ;  (4)  he  did 
not  at  that  time,  he  did  not  now — and  this  reason 
weighed  with  him  most  of  all— think  himself  fit  to 
rule  the  flock  of  Christ  and  govern  the  minds  of 
men  "  (i&.  9).  From  thb  fourth  and  chief  reason  he 
is  led  on  to  consider  the  duties  and  difficulties  of 
the  true  pastor,  and  discusses  them  in  forty 
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•ections  of  the  discourse  (10-49,  pp.  17-^).  <*  It 
is  difficnlt  to  obey,  much  iimn«  dilfioiilt  to  rule, 
•specially  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  pastor's 
blemish  is  quiclLly,  Us  rirtne  bat  slowly,  oom* 
nunicated  to  his  flock.  It  u  too  little  that  a 
shepherd  should  be  free  from  positire  sin;  he 
ought  to  excel  in  Tirtue.  It  is  a  fiuilt  in  the  man 
who  leads,  if  he  is  not  a  leader.  To  drire  tiie  flock 
is  tyrannical,  and  that  which  is  exacted  by  fojree 
ii  never  lasting.  Man  is  the  most  rartons  and 
oom{^ex  of  beings ;  to  govern  him  is  the  art  of 
arts,  and  sdence  of  sdeaces.  The  medicine  of 
souls  is  more  subtle  than  that  of  bodies.  The 
soul  is  joined  to  the  body,  (1)  that,  by  wrestling 
with  Lower  elements,  it  may  gain  the  inheritance 
of  glory,  as  gold  u  purified  by  fire ;  (2)  that  it 
may  ennoble  the  body,  and  assimilate  it  to  its  own 
nature ;  that  what  God  is  to  the  soul,  this  the 
soul  may  become  to  the  body.  A  physician  takes 
note  of  localities,  climates,  age  of  his  patient, 
and  such  like  things.  The  spiritual  physician 
must  note  all  individual  characteristics,  that  the 
body  may  become  subject  to  the  soul.  The  chief 
difficulties  are  that  men  are  opposed  to  the  heal- 
ing of  the  soul,  and  seek  to  hide  and  excuse  their 
•ins,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  mad  hate  their 
physician.  Further,  in  spiritual  diseases  the 
diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  as  none  of  the 
symptoms  are  patent.  In  spiritual  and  temporal 
alike,  unpleasant  medicines  are  often  profitable. 
The  end  aimed  at  is  to  give  wings  to  the  soul, 
and  wean  it  from  the  world.  The  law  tended  to 
this,  but  Christ  b  the  end  of  the  law.  For  this 
reason  God  was  joined  to  man  by  an  intervening 
soul,  and  Christ  took  upon  Him  the  whole 
nature,  that  He  might  h«il  the  whole  nature. 
The  whole  Incarnation  is  the  medicine  of  the 
soul,  and  priests  are  the  ministers  of  this  medi- 
cine. Physicians  never  spare  themselves,  and 
they  seek  to  prolong  even  useless  lives.  Pastors 
have  a  difficult  task  on  account  of  the  careless- 
ness of  those  who  need  healing,  and  their  varied 
states,  habits,  and  positions ;  for  men  difler  more 
in  character  than  they  do  in  form.  Minds,  then, 
like  bodies,  require  individual  treatment ;  some 
precept,  some  example  ;  some  the  rein,  some  the 
spur;  some  to  be  encouraged  by  praise,  some 
checked  by  blame ;  some  we  must  watch  care- 
fully even  in  trifles,  some  we  must  seem  never 
to  observe  lest  we  drive  them  to  despair.  The 
same  persons,  again,  require  various  medicines  at 
various  times ;  and  these  can  only  be  known  as 
the  moment  for  their  use  occurs.  The  mind 
cannot  frame  them,  nor  discourse  tell  them. 
To  the  medical  mind  they  will  be  plain.  Great 
danger  occurs  from  want  of  moral  worth  or  skill 
in  tne  pastor.  His  first  duty  is  to  preach  the 
Word,  and  this  is  so  difficult  that  to  fulfil  it 
ideally  would  require  universal  knowledge. 
Then,  theological  knowledge  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, especially  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
lest  he  fall  into  the  Atheism  of  Sabellius,  or  the 
Judaism  of  Arius,  or  the  Polytheism  too  common 
among  the  orthodox.  It  is  necessary  to  hold  to 
the  truth  that  there  is  one  God,  and  to  confess 
that  there  are  three  persons,  and  attributes 
proper  to  each ;  but  for  this  there  b  need  of  the 
Spirit's  help.  Much  more  is  it  difficult  to 
expound  it  to  a  popular  audience,  both  from  the 
preacher's  imperfection  and  the  people's  want  of 
preparation.  Zeal  which  is  no*  i-.^iording  to 
knowledge  leads  men  away  from  the  truth.  Then, 


there  is  the  desire  of  vainglory,  wiUi 
perienoe,  and  her  constant  attendant,  raabncss, 
inconstancy,  based  on  ignorance  of  the  Scnptore  ; 
and  a  subjective  eclecticism  which  ends  in  aa 
uncertain  creed,  and  leads  men  to  donbt  of  trttti , 
as  if  a  blind  or  deaf  man  were  to  place  the  cv>  I 
not  in. himself  but  in  the  light  of  the  sun  or  the 
voice  of  his  friend.  It  is  more  easy  to  instract 
mind*  wholly  ignorant  than  thoae  which  have 
received  teaching  which  is  false ;  but  the  work 
of  weeding,  as  well  as  that  of  sowing,  most  be 
done.  The  work  of  a  apiritoal  ruler  is  like  thai 
of  a  man  t^ing  to  numage  a  herd  of  beasts,  old 
and  young,  wild  and  tame.  He  must,  therefore, 
be  single  in  will  to  role  the  whole  body,  manifold 
to  govern  each  member  of  it.  Then  some  moat 
be  fed  with  milk ;  some  with  more  eolid  food. 
For  all  this  who  is  sufficient  ?  There  are  apiritoal 
hucksters  who  adulterate  the  word  of  troth ;  bat 
it  is  better  to  be  led  than  to  lead  others,  and  to 
learn  than  attempt  to  teach  what  one  does  Dot 
know.  Men  are  foolish  if  they  do  not  know 
their  own  ^piorance ;  rash,  if  they  know  It,  and 
yet  lightly  undertake  this  work.  The  Jews  did 
not  a&ow  young  men  to  read  all  porta  of  the 
Scriptures ;  but  in  the  church  there  is  no  such 
bound  placed  between  teaching  and  learning.  A 
mfn  boy,  who  does  not  know  the  very  names  of 
the  sacred  writings,  if  he  can  babble  a  few  piooa 
words,  and  these  caught  by  hearing,  not  by  read- 
ing, becomes  a  teacher.  Men  spend  more  tiaie 
and  pains  in  learning  to  dance  or  play  the  flote, 
than  teachers  of  things  divine  and  human  spc»d 
in  studying  them.  The  lore  of  vainriory  is  at 
the  root  of  this  evil.  The  true  ide^  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lives  of  disciples  like  Peter  or  Paul, 
who  became  all  things  to  all  men  that  they 
might  gain  some.  The  false  teachers  incur  great 
danger,  and  the  pastor's  sin  causes  the  public 
woe.  The  prophets  dwelt  on  the  fearful  positioa 
of  the  shepherds  who  feed  themselves;  the 
apostles  and  Christ  Himself  taught  what  the 
true  shepherds  should  be ;  and  His  condcmnalioD 
of  Scribes  and  Pharisees  includes  all  false 
teachers.  Day  and  night  did  these  thoughta 
possess  Gregory.  He  was  aware  of  the  objec- 
tions of  priests  that  the  candle  should  be  placed 
on  the  candlestick,  and  the  talent  not  hidden  ; 
but  no  time  of  preparation  for  the  priesthood 
can  be  too  Itmg,  and  haste  b  foil  of  danger.  He 
dreaded  both  its  duties  and  its  dignity.  The 
priest  is  to  the  soul  as  the  friend  at  the  roarriagv, 
but  he  himself  was  rather  in  danger  of  being  cast 
out  as  not  having  on  a  wedding  garment.  He  waa 
not  fitted  to  rule  the  flock  in  the  evil  days  in  whkh 
hb  lot  was  cast,  for  the  confusion  in  the  choTrh 
could  only  be  compared  to  the  din  of  a  battle 
by  night  or  an  engagement  at  sea ;  and  as  it  was 
with  the  people  so  it  was  with  the  priesta.  He 
feared  no  external  warfare,  not  even  the  wild 
beast  then  devouring  the  church — that  devil's 
complement  (rov  v&^pov  rh  vk^pmfaa^  §  87, 
Opera,  L  53  D)-^nlian.  The  internal  warCare  he 
did  fear,  and  fled  before  it.  God's  grace  alone 
could  give  strength  to  overcome  in  it ;  and  a  awn 
could  not  mediate  between  God  and  men — and 
thb  was  the  priest's  work — whoae  own  son!  waa 
not  cleansed.  He  had  learnt  from  the  exanplea 
of  Moses  and  of  Nadab  and  Abihn  now  fearful  m 
thing  it  was  to  draw  near  to  God.  Qirist  waa 
the  divine  sacrifice  and  high-priest.  The  hnmaa 
priest  ought,  therefore,  to  be  wholly 
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m  a  temple  of  the  Uring  God.  He  who  has  not 
~  to  speak  the  hidden  wisdom  of  God,  and 
Um  cross  of  Christ,  shoold  not  enter  upon  • 
tbe  jHKlhuud.  For  himself  he  would  prefer  a 
pcirate  life.  A  great  man  onght  to  undertake 
great  tUap;  a  small  man  snull  things.  Only 
that  man  can  build  the  tower  who  has  wherewith 
tAboUdit.''  Such  are  the  reasons  which  Gregory 
gives  for  hu  flight.  He  adds  those  which  led  to  his 
ntom.  ^(1)  The  longing  which  he  had  for  them 
and  which  he  saw  that  they  had  for  him ;  (2)  the 
white  hairs  and  feeble  limbs  of  his  hoi  j  parents^ 
the  father  who  was  to  him  as  an  angel,  and  the 
mother  to  whom  he  owed  also  his  spiritval  birth. 
There  is  a  time  for  yielding  as  for  everything 
else;  ^)  tke  example  of  the  prophet  Jonah — 
aad  this  weighed  moetivith  him,  for  every  letter 
of  Scripture  is  inspired  for  our  use  who  de- 
served pardon,  but  he  himself  would  not  if  he 
stall  refdsed.  The  denunciations  of  disobedience 
in  Holy  Scripture  are  no  less  severe  than  those 
against  the  unworthy  pastor.  On  either  side  is 
danger.  The  middle  is  the  only  safe  course — not 
to  seek  the  priesthood,  nor  yet  to  refuse  it. 
Th««  is  a  merit  in  obedience;  but  for  dis- 
obedienoe  there  is  hardly  any  remedy.  Some 
holy  men  are  more,  others  less,  forward  to 
undertake  rule.  Neither  are  to  be  blamed."  The 
diaoourse  Mids  with  Gregory's  own  submission, 
with  a  prayer  for  his  father's  blessing,  and  an 
invocation  of  blessing  upon  the  bishop  and  his 
church. 

Such  is  in  outline  the  famous  **To9  Alrod 
'AvsAsTifruc^f.'*  A  full  summary  of  it  shews 
at  once  what  was  the  discourse,  and  what  the 
man  who  penned  it.  Did  it  alone  remain  to  us, 
Gregory  must  still  have  been  thought  of  as  one 
of  the  Ibor  fUlars  of  the  Greek  church,  and  we 
should  still  read  the  chief  traits  of  his  personal 
character.  This  sermon  was  written  in  a.d.  362. 
Julian  the  Apostate  had  entered  Constantinople 
ea  Dec  11,  A.D.  361.  His  history  is  told  else- 
where. [JUUANUS.]  It  concerns  us  here  only  as  it 
sroesM  the  life  of  Gregory.  The  first  reference 
to  It  is  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Caesarins,  who 
had  been  persuaded  by  Julian  to  remain  at 
court,  written  early  in  A.D.  362.  Gregory  was 
at  the  time  with  Basil,  who  had  indignantly 
rejected  like  advances,  and  he  blushes  that  the 
■on  of  a  bishop  should  accept  them.  It  made 
their  6sther  weary  of  life,  and  the  fact  had  to 
be  hidden  from  their  mother  {Ep,  vii,  OperOf 
iL  7).  What  the  effect  of  this  letter  was  upon 
Caesarins  we  may  judge  firom  his  declaration 
before  Julian :  "  In  a  word,  I  am  a  Christian,  and 
I  mean  to  be  one,"  and  fh>m  the  exclamation  of 
the  emperor:  ''O  happy  father  of  such  un- 
happy children ! "  {Orat.  ril  13,  OpertMf  i.  206  ; 
cf.  De  Broglie,  Coiutanoe,  ii.  207).  Gregory 
teteemed  the  rictory  of  Caesarins  as  a  more 
precsoaa  gift  than  the  half  of  the  empire 
{OraL  rn.  14,  ad  mit.^  Tet  that  letter  was  meant 
for  no  eye  but  the  brother's.  The  agony  of  that 
Christian  family  at  Nazianzus  tells  what 
influeiiocs  moulded  Gregory's  character;  his 
expression  of  it  tells  what  was  the  character 
which  was  moulded.  But  Julian  had  bitter 
revrage  in  store.  He,  the  old  fellow-student  of 
^nl  and  Gregory,  and  pupil  of  Proaere»ius, 
ordered  that  no  Christian  should  teach  profane 
literature.  For  Gregory  this  had  the  effect 
that  htf  oompoicd  many  of  the  poems  which  we 


now  possess,  and  which  were  meant  probably  as 
reading-books  for  Christian  schools.     It  helped 
to  oause  another  effect.    Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  363  or  the  beginning  of  364,  he  wrote  the 
two  Invectives  against  JuliJan  (iccrr^  'lovAioyov 
fioffiXitn  ImhJTMVTutht  vpdrot,  Orat,  iv.,  Operc^ 
1 78-147  .  .  .  Sc^cpor,  OrxU.  v. ;  ibid,  147-175). 
The  emperor  had  fallen,  pierced  by  an  arrow, 
In  the  previous  June.    The  orator  intended  by 
these  phflippios  to  hold  him  up  to  heaven  and 
earth  as  the  sum  ofall  that  was  vile.   In  the  first 
sentence  he  u  called  ^  the  dragon,  the  apostate, 
the  Assyrian,  the  common  enemy,  the  great  mind  * 
(Is.  X.  12,  LXX) ;  and  this  sentence  is  the  key- 
note of  the  whole.    Words  which  may   well 
seem  to  us  more  than  sufficient  to  picture  in 
darkest  colours  any  character,  seem  to  the  orator 
wholly  inadequate  to  represent  that  of  Julian. 
He  longs  for  ''the  eloquence  of  Herodotus  or 
Thucydides  that  he  may  hand  down  his  iniquity 
to  all  future  time  "{Orat,  iv.  92,  OperOf  i.  126  a). 
The  discourses,  which  are  regarded  as  two  by 
the  editors,  form  clearly  but  two  parts  of  one 
whole.    In  the  earlier  the  object  is  to  sketch 
the  life  and  character  of  Julian ;  in  the  later 
his  death  is  set  forth  as  an  example  of  God's 
judgment    upon     sinners.      By    writers    who 
regard  Gregory  as  a  saint,  every  sentence  of 
these  orations  is  justified,  though    they  have 
considerable  difficulty  in  extracting  from  some 
of  them  the  odour  of  sanctity.    Looked  at  dispas- 
sionately, thev  remind  one  rather  of  Demosthenes 
or    Cicero    than  of   a   Christian  bishop;   and 
as  we  listen  to  the  impetuous  torrent  of  words 
which  only  stop  in  their  course  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven,   other   words  are  suggested 
which  still  seem  to  say,  "  Te  know  not  what  spirit 
ye  are  of."    As  orations  they  are  worthy  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  any  of  either  ancient  or 
modem  tiroes,  but  even  when  we  remember  that 
they  were  never  intended  for  the  pulpit,  we  feel 
that  they  have  little  right  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  orations  of  Gregory  the  Divine.     The 
worshippers    of   the   saint   find   the    invective 
against  Julian  much  more  easy  to  explain  thah 
the  panegyric  of  the  Arian  Constantios,  which 
these  discourses  contain.     He  is  "  the  most  divine 
and  Christ-loring  of  emperors,  and  his  great 
soul  is  summoned  from  heaven.    The  sin  of  his 
life  was  the  inhuman  humanity  (rh  rdxos  r^t 
itwaifBp^ov  ^tkeufBptiwUts)  which  spared  Julian  " 
{Orat.  iv.  34  sea.,  OperOj  i.  93  seq.).     Gregory, 
indeed,  speaks  etsewhere  of  three  things  of  which 
Constantius  repented  when  dying :  (1)  the  mur- 
der of  his  relations ;   (2)  that  he  had   named 
Julian  Caesar ;  (3)  that  he  had  given  himself  to 
the  dogma  of  the  newer  creed  {Orat,  xxi.  20 ; 
Opera,  i.  403  a).     And  yet  he  is  conscious  that 
the  emperor  gave  his  support  to  impiety,  and 
framed  laws  against  the  orthodox  doctrine  {Orat, 
XXV.  9,  Opera^  i.  461  a) ;  nor  could  he  have  been 
unconscious  that  it  wan  at  the  hands  of  Kuzoius 
that  baptism  was  administered  to  the  penitent. 
When  the  force  of  every  explanation  is  admitted, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  characte):  of  Constan- 
tius is  an  oratorical  pendant  to  that  of  Julian ; 
and   that  the  one  is  simply  a  whitened  back- 
ground, on  which  the  blackened  blackness  of  the 
other  may  be  seen. 

While  Gregory  was  thus  employed  at  Nazian- 
zus, Basil  returned  from  Pontns  to  Caesareia, 
where  Eusebius  had  been  made  bi«hop,  and  wak 
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ordained  aeainst  his  will.  He  informed  his 
friend  of  this,  and  Gregory  replied  in  a  letter 
which  is  important  as  marking  his  thoughts 
about  the  position  in  which  both  he  and  Basil 
had  been  placed.  '*  Now  the  thing  is  done  it  is 
necessary  to  fulfil  one's  duty — such  at  least  is 
the  way  in  which  I  look  at  it — especially  in  the 
present  distress,  when  many  tongues  of  heretics 
are  raised  against  us,  and  not  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  those  who  hare  put  their  faith  in  us 
and  in  our  past  life  "  (JUp,  viii.,  OperOf  it  8).  A 
difference  arose  ere  long  between  Eusebius  and 
Basil.  The  grounds  of  it  are  not  known  to  us, 
and  Gregory  thought  it  better  that  they  should 
not  be  {Orat  xliii.  28,  Opera,  i.  792);  and  the 
difference  itself  claims  notice  at  this  place  only 
because  it  introduces  Gregory  in  the  character 
•f  peacemaker.  The  warm  friend  of  Basil,  he  was 
no  less  an  admirer  of  the  bishop,  and  an  adrocate 
for  the  rights  of  authority.  Invited  by  the 
bishop  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  Basil  to  Pontus,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert  that  the  treatment  of  Basil  was 
unjust,  and  to  demand  reconciliation  with  his 
friend  as  the  price  of  his  own  influence  (JEjpp.  xvi.- 
zz.,  OpercUf  ii.  16).  An  indignant  reply  from 
Eusebius  served  only  to  call  forth  stronger  letters 
from  the  same  standpoint  (^f'-pp.  zvii.  and  zriii., 
OperOy  ii.  17,  18X  and  these  are  followed  by  an 
equally  plain  letter  to  Basil,  telling  him  that 
Eusebius  was  disposed  to  be  reconciled  to  him, 
and  urging  him  to  be  first  in  the  victory  of 
submission  {Ep.  ziz.  ibid.).  The  result  was  that 
Basil  returned  to  Caesarea,  and  gave  his  power- 
ful aid  to  the  bishop  in  the  dangers  which  were 
threatening  the  church,  or  rather  became  bishop 
in  reality,  while  Eusebius  was  still  so  in  name, — 
^  the  keeper  of  the  lion,  the  leader  of  the  leader  " 
(^Orat,  zliii.  33,  Opera,  i.  796).  When  peace 
was  thus  established  Gregory  returned  again  to 
Nazianzus.  Here  new  troubles  awaited  him. 
Caesarius  had  been  chosen  by  Valens  to  be 
treasurer  of  Bithynia,  and  once  more  his  brother 
was  distressed  at  seeing  him  among  the  servants 
of  an  adversary  of  the  true  faith.  On  Oct.  11, 
368,  the  city  of  Nicaea  was  almost  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  Gregory  made  this  the 
ground  of  an  earnest  appeal  to  Caesarius  to 
abandon  his  office  {Ep.  zz.,  Opera,  ii.  p.  19).  He 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  when  he  was  cut 
off  by  sudden  death.  The  funeral  oration  which 
was  delivered  by  Gregory  is  placed  by  Jerome 
first  in  the  list  of  the  orator's  celebrated  works 
iCaUd.  Scrip,  EocUs.  117).  It  narrates,  in  the 
language  of  fraternal  love,  the  d^eds  of  a  noble 
life,  and  seeks  in  that  of  Christian  submission 
to  console  his  parents  and  his  friends  {Oral,  vii., 
Opera,  198,  et  seq.).  Sizteen  epitaphs  also 
remain  to  shew  how  often  a  brother's  love 
mourned  its  loss  (EpiL  Ti.-zzi.,  Opera,  ii.  Ill  I'- 
ll 15).'  The  death  of  Caesarius  brought  other 
troubles  to  Gregory,  arising  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  estate  which  had  been  left  to  the 
poor.  Against  eztortioners  who  tried  to  seize  it 
he  appealed  to  his  friend  Sophronius,  prefect  of 
Constantinople  {Ep,  zxiz..  Opera,  ii.  24) ;  and  his 
troubles  gave  occasion  also  to  the  kind  offices 
•f  Basil.  He  himself  telb  us  plaintively  how 
he  would  gladly  have  fled  these  business 
worries,  but  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  share  the 
burden  of  them  with  his  father  (Carm.  zi.  375- 
980,  Opera,  ii.   695}.     About  the  same  time 


another  shadow  of  darkness  was  cast  upon 
house  at  Nazianzus  by  the  death  of  Gorgoouiy 
and  once  again  the  orator  delivered  a  funeral 
discourse  of  most  touching  gracefulness  (Ona^ 
viii..  Opera,  i.  218  et  seq.). 

These  sorrows  weighed  heavily  on  the  spirit 
of  Gregory,  and  side  by  side  with  the  public 
discourses  in  which  he  sought  to  console  others, 
we  have  the  private  poems  which  shew  how 
hard  he  found  it  to  console  himself.  **AlreadT 
his  whitening  hairs  shew  his  griel^  and  his  sUC. 
fening  limbs  are  inclining  to  the  evening  of  a 
sad  day "  {Carm,  de  Hebua  stu's,  i.  177-306^ 
Opera,  iu  641  et  teqq.).  In  A.D.  370  Eusebius 
died  in  the  arms  of  Basil,  who  at  once  invited 
Gregory  to  Caesarea  on  the  plea  that  Ke  was 
himself  m  estremis.  The  latter  regarded  th« 
plea  as  a  pretezt,  and  in  the  tone  of  mingled 
affection  and  reproach  declined  to  go  until  after 
the  election  of  the  archbishop  (Ep.  xL  Opera,  iL 
34).  The  invitation  to  the  bishop  of  Nazianzus 
to  be  present  at  the  election  was  answered,  as  all 
the  editors  with  almost  certainty  judge,  by  the 
hands  of  the  son.  He  dwells  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  position  and  the  special  qualificatioBS 
for  it  possessed  by  Basil,  and  promises  his  assist- 
ance if  they  propose  to  elect  him  {Ep,  x\L,  Opera^ 
ii.  35).  He  wrote  also  to  Eusebius  of  Sanoosaia 
bv  the  hunds  of  the  deacon  Eustathins,  vrgtng 
him  to  go  to  Caesarea  and  promote  Basil's  elec- 
tion (Ep,  zUi.,  Opera,  ii.  37).  Eusebius  yielded 
to  this  request,  but  the  vote  of  the  aged  bkho|> 
of  Nazianzus  was  also  needed.  An  il^esa  from 
which  he  was  suffering  disappeared  as  soon  as  he 
started,  llie  son  thought  it  prudent  to  remaia 
at  home,  but  sent  by  his  father's  handt  a  letter 
to  Eusebius,  ezpressing  his  esteem  and  ezcusing 
his  absence,  and  referring  to  the  miracle  of  hia 
father's  restored  health  (Ep,  zliv.,  Opera^ 
ii.  39).  He  did  not  go  even  after  the  election, 
but  contented  himself  at  first  with  writing 
letters  which  witness  alike  to  his  wisdom  and 
his  affection  (Epp,  zlv.  and  zlvi..  Opera,  iL  40, 
41).  When  the  storm  had  subsided  he  went  ia 
person,  but  declined  the  position  of  first  amonjc 
the  presbyters,  or  probably  that  of  oooidjntor 
bishop  (rJ^ySff  r^t  moBifipas  rifi^r,  Orat.  zliii. 
39,  Opera,  i.  801),  which  Basil  offered  him.  Yet 
the  position  which  he  formally  declined  was  ia 
reality  accepted.  In  the  opposition  caused  bj 
the  malcontent  bishops  who  were  defeated  in 
the  election,  and  in  the  persecution  organized  by 
the  prefect  Modestius  at  the  command  of  Valenas 
Gregory  was  foremost  as  a  personal  friend  and 
as  a  defender  of  the  faith  (Socrat.  iv.  11). 

In  the  year  370  Valens  made  a  civil  divtsE^^n 
of  Cappadocia  into  two  provinces,  and  in  372 
Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana,  claimed  equal  righta 
with  the  bishop  of  Caesareia,  ix.  the  rights  of 
metropolitan  of  Cappadocia  Secunda,  of  which 
Tyana  was  the  capital.  Basil  resisted  this  claim, 
which  was  the  more  galling  to  him,  as  he  himself 
had  been  the  main  cause  that  Tyana  was  chosen  u 
the  capital  instead  of  Podandus.  In  this  difficulty 
Gregory,  who  had  returned  to  Nazianzus,  again 
offered,  in  a  letter  full  of  affectionate  admiration 
(Ep,  zlvii.,  Opera,  ii.  40X  to  visit  and  support 
his  friend,  and  went  to  Caesareia.  After  his 
arrival  they  proceeded  together  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus  in  Cappadocia  Secunda,  where  vaa 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Orestes,  and  where  ih« 
people  of  those  parts  were  accistomcd  to  |s^ 
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Ihor  tithes  ib  kind.  On  their  return  they  found 
the  mountain-pusee  at  Satima  guarded  bj  fol- 
lowers of  Anthiinus.    A  struggle  took  place,  and 
^aregory  implies  that  he  was  personally  injured 
in  it  {CarM.  xL  453,  Opera,  it  699).     He  seems 
soon  a?Urwards  to  hare  returned  to  Naxianzus, 
vhither  he  was  followed  by  Basil,   who  had 
resolred  (by  way  of  securing  his  own  rights)  to 
make  Saslma  a  bishopric,  and  Gregory  the  first 
bishop.     In  this  plan  he  was  aided  by  the  elder 
GregorTt  and  the  son  yielded  against  his  own 
will  {OraL  ix..  Opera,  L  234-8>    At  the  last 
numient  he  sought  refuge  in  flight,  but  was  pur- 
sued by  Basil,  and  at  length  consecrated  {Orat, 
x^  Opera,  L  239-41).     But  still  he  put  off  the 
duties  of  hu  see,   until  Basil  sent  Qregorr  of 
Nyssa  to  urge  that  he  should  enter  upon  them. 
He  now  attempted  to  do  so,  but  Anthimus  was 
again  prepared  to  resist  by  an  armed  force,  and 
Gregory  finally  abandoned  duties  which  he  had 
never  willingly  accepted.     Basil  wrote  to  him  a 
letter  of  reproach,  and  he  replied  in  the  same 
tone.    ''He  would  not  fight  with  the  warlike 
Anthimus,  for  he  was  himself  little  experienced 
in  war,  and  liable  to  be  wounded,  and  one,  more- 
orer,  who  preferred  repoee.  Why  should  he  fight 
fer  sucking-pigs  and  chickens,  which  after  all 
were  not  hu  own,  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  souls 
and  of  canons  ?  And  why  should  he  rob  the  me- 
tropolb  of  the  illustrious  Sasima  **  {Ep,  xlviii.. 
Opera,  ii.  44).    The  ^  illustrious  Sasima  "  must 
be  described  in  the  words  of  the  poem.  Be  VUd 
Mta ;  '^  On  a  much  frequented  road  of  Cappadocia, 
at  a  point  where  it  is  divided  into  three,  is  a 
halting-place,  where  is  neither  water  nor  grass, 
nor  any  mark  of  civilisation.    It  is  a  frightful  and 
detestable  little  Tillage.     Everywhere  you  meet 
Boihtng  but  dust,  noises,  waggons,  bowls,  groans, 
petty  officials,  instruments  of  torture,  chains. 
The  whole  population  consists  of  foreigners  and 
trarellera.     Such  was  my  church  of  Sasima " 
iCarmu  xL  439-446,  Opera,  ii  696).  Other  letters 
were  exchanged,  but  Gregory  was  convinced  that 
the  bishopric  of  Sasima  was  not  the  work  to  which 
he  waa  called,  and  nothing  oouU  chanee  his  deter^ 
mination.     Under  the  pressure  of  his  father's 
wish  and  words  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon 
to  leave  the  mountains,  whither  he  h#d  fied  for 
refuge,  and  to  become  coadjutor  at  Naziansus. 
But  this  step  did  not  delirer  him  from  the 
quarrel  between  Basil  and   Anthimus,  for  Na- 
ziaaxua  was  in  the  new  province  of  Cappadocia 
SecundA,  and  the  bishop  of  Tyana  soon  found  i% 
coaTeoient  to  visit  the  Gregories,  and  seek  to 
gain  ib«m  to  his  cause.   They  were  firm  in  their 
attachment  to  Basil,  but  Anthimus  then  asked 
the  aon  to  interfere  between  Basil  and  himself, 
and  to  aeek  a  conference.    The  option  of  having 
one  at  «11,  the  time  and  place  if  one  was  resolved 
upon,  all  was  left  to  Ban]*s  will,  and  yet  he  felt 
injured,  and  expressed    hii    dissatisfaction    at 
Gregory's  conduct.    The  latter  felt  and  said,  in 
plain  terms,  **  that  his  friend  was  puffed  up  by 
his  new  dignity,  and  unmindful  of  what  was  due 
to  others.     He  had  himself  offended  Anthimus  by 
his  firm  Bastlism  {fiaatXurfib^),    Was  it  just  that 
Bdsil   should  be  offended  for  the  same  reason  ?  " 
(£/7.   L,  Opera,  ii.  44).     He  soon  gave  further 
proof  of  affection  in  the  active  part  which  he 
took    in  the  election  of  Eulalius  as  bishop  of 
Doariay  and  in  a  remonstrance  on  the  subject  of 
fiasira  teaching,  which  he  felt  was  due  from  his 


friendship.    He  had  heard  men  cavil  at  Basil's 
orthodoxy,  and  assert  that  he  did  not  hold  the 
Divinity  of  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity ;  and 
humbly  asked  him,  for  the  sake  of  silencing  his 
detractors — he  himself  had  heard  so  often  that 
there  could  not  be  room  for  doubt — ^to  express  in 
definite  words  what  he  held  as  the  true  doctrine 
(^Ep.  Iviii.,  Opera,  IL  50).    Basil's  reply  shewed 
that  he  did  not  accept  the  friendly  letter  in  the 
spirit  which  dictated  it.    Gregory  saw  from  the 
reply  that  it  had  given  pain,  in  spite  of  his  care. 
Yet  he  submits,  and  is  willing  to  place  himself 
entirely  in  Basil's  hands  {Ep,  lix.,  Opera,  ii.  53X 
The  year  373  was  an  **  annus  mirabilis "  for 
Naxianzus,  which  called  forth  two  remarkablt 
discourses  from  Gregory.    An  epidemic  among 
their  cattle,  a  season  of  drought,  and  a  destructive 
tempest  in  harvest  reduced  the  people  to  absolute 
poverty.    They  rushed   in  their  need  to  the 
church,  and  compelled  Gregory  to  address  them. 
The  discourse  seemed  to  have  been  an  impromptu. 
The  preacher  ^  regrets  that  he  is  the  constrained 
speaker  rather  thui  his  &ther — that  the  stream  is 
made  to  flow  while  the  fountain  is  dry — and  then 
urges  that  dirine  punishments  are  all  in  mercy, 
and  that  human   sins  are  the  ordinary  causes 
of  public  woes;"  then  plainly  puts  before  his 
hearers  special  sins  which  belonged  to  their  own 
city,  and  invites  them  to  penitence  and  change  of 
life  (Orat,  xvL,  Opera,  i.  299>    The  inability 
of  the  inhabitants  to  pay  the  ordinary  imperial 
taxes  led  to  an  insurrection  in  Nnzianzus.     At 
the  approach  of  the  prefect  with  a  body  of  troops 
they  took  refuge  in  the  church,  and  he  himself 
consented  to  listen  to  the  pleading  of  Gregory  in 
their  behalf.   While  the  Invective  against  Julian 
reminds  us  of  the  Philippics  or  the  De  Corona, 
we  have  here  tn  oration  which  h^f  justly  been 
placed,  without  injury  in  the  ooiii|wrison,  by  the 
side  of  the  J*ro  Ligario  or  Pro  Maroelio,  or 
Chrysostom's    plea   for    Eutropius  or    Flavian 
(Benott,  p.   355).    The   first    part    points  tht 
afflicted  people  to  the  true  source  of  comfort ;  the 
second  is  addressed  to  princes  and  magistrates. 
*^  The  prefect  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
teacher,  which  was  higher  than  his  own.  Did  he 
wield  the  sword?  it  was  for  Christ    Was  he 
God's  image  ?  so  were  the  poor  suffering  people. 
The  most  divine  thing  was  to  do  good ;  let  him 
not  lose  the  opportunity.    Did  he  see  the  white 
hair  of  the  aged  bishop,  and  think  of  his  long 
unblemished  priesthood,  whom,  it  may  be,  the 
very  angels  found  worthy  of  homage  {Kaerp%Uu\ 
and  did  not  that  move  him  ?  "  *^  1  adjure  vou  by 
the  name  of  Qhrist,  by  Christ's  emptying  Himself 
for  us,  by  the  sufferings  of  Him  who  cannot 
suffer,  by  His  cross,  by  the  nails  which  have 
delivered  me  from  sin,  by  His  death  and  burial, 
resurrection  and  ascension ;  and  lastly,  by  this 
common    table    where    we    sit   togetier,'   and 
by  these  symbols  of  my  salvation,  whic.  !  conse- 
crate with  the  same  mouth  that  addresses  to  yon 
this  prayer — in  the  name,  I  say,  of  this  sacred 
mystery   which  lifts  us   up  to  heaven!"    He 
concluded  by  praying  "  that  the  prefect  may  find 
for  himself  such  a  judge  as  he  should  be  for 
them,  and  that  all  meet  with  merciful  judgment 
here  and  hereafter  "(Ora*.  xvii.,  Opera,  i.  317  et 
seq.).     At  the  commencement  of  the  year  374 
the  elder  Gregory  died,  and  the  son  delivered  a 
discourse,  at  which  his  mother  Nonna,  and  his 
friend  Basil  wore  present,  and  which  was  the 
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eulogj  at  once  of  both  hit  parents  and  of  hit 
friei^  (Orat.  xriiL,  Opera,  L  327).  Nonna  sur- 
Tived  ber  husband  for  a  few  montha  only,  and 
died  as  she  knelt  beside  the  Holj  Table.  Ko  less 
than  thirty-five  epitaphs  were  devoted  bv 
Gregory  to  her  memory  (Ep^  1xt«-<}.,  Opera,  ii. 
1183-49).  The  brother  and  sister  were  already 
dead.  The  father  and  mother,  though  spared  for 
a  hundred  years,  were  now  dead.  Gregory  was 
left  alone.  His  first  care  was  to  devote  the 
whole  of  the  laree  fortune  which  had  come  to 
htm  to  the  poor,  keeping  for  himself  only  a  small 
plot  of  land  at  Arianius ;  and  then  to  invite  the 
bishops  to  elect  a  successor  to  the  see.  The  fear 
that  the  church  would  be  rent  by  heresy  at 
length  induced  him  to  exercise  the  office  tem- 
poxiurily.  About  the  middle  of  the  year  374 
Eusebius  of  Samosata  was  banished  to  Thrace, 
and  we  learn  from  a  letter  from  Gregory  that  he 
longed  to  see  the  exiled  bishop  on  his  way,  but 
was  prevented  by  illness,  which  confined  him  to 
his  house  {Ep.  Ixiv.,  Optra,  ii.  58).  During  the 
same  illness  he  wrote  similar  letters  of  affec- 
tionate consolation  to  the  proconsul  Eutropius, 
who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor 
{Epp,  Ixx.  IxxL,  Opera,  u.  62-3).  The  illness 
did  not  last  long,  and  after  a  visit  to  Tyana, 
whence  he  wrote  to  Julian,  the  newly-appointed 
collector  of  tribute,  to  ask  that  the  clergy  may 
be  exempted  {Ep,  Ixvii.,  Opera,  ii.  60),  we  find 
him  again  preaching  at  Nasianzus  in  the  presence 
of  JulUn.  The  sermon  is  entitled  clt  rohs  X^yovs, 
Kei  fit  rhw  i^iffmr^w  *lovXuu'6r  {Oral,  xix..  Opera, 
I.  364  et  seq.).  For  two  reasons  he  had  resolved 
not  to  preach  at  Nasianzus  again — (1)  That  he 
may  cause  them  to  elect  a  successor  to  his  father 
In  the  episcopacy ;  and  (2)  That  by  his  silence  he 
may  check  the  mania  for  theological  discussion, 
which  was  spreading  through  the  Eastern  church, 
and  which  was  leading  everybody  to  teach  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  without  the  Spirit  (8iSd<r> 
fcciv  T«  ical  Xakur  rk  rov  Tlr^^fUfros  X^P^'  Ilyf  ^ 
fWTos,  ibid.  364  c).  They  demanded  discourses 
from  him  as  a  tribute  which  he  was  not  willing 
to  pay,  but  now  Julian,  who  had  sought  his 
counsels,  joined  in  the  demand,  and  made  com- 
pliance a  condition  of  exemptions  being  granted 
to  the  clergy.  The  demand  could  no  longer  be 
resisted,  and  it  was  met  by  a  supreme  effort  of 
eloquence,  which  dwelt  on  **  the  vanity  of  all 
things  earthly,  and  exhorted  each  man  to  devote 
to  God  whatever  he  possessed — wealth,  poverty, 
the  will  to  do  good,  the  active  or  the  contem- 
plative life,  discourse  or  silence,  virginity,  tem- 
perance, prayer,  hymns,  care  for  the  poor.  God 
accepts  the  least  offering  as  the  greatest,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  each  to  offer  what  he  has,  for  the 
disposition  gives  value  to  the  offering."  He  con- 
cludes by  ^  presenting  to  Julian  the  poor,  the 
priests,  the  monks,  and  exhorts  him  and  the 
people  to  mutual  forbearance."  For  the  last  time 
he  appeared  before  them  as  temporary  holder  of 
the  see. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  the  bishop's  death, 
and  in  vain  had  Gregory  pressed  the  election 
of  a  successor.  His  love  of  retirement  was  now, 
as  all  through  life,  a  powerful  influence,  and  it 
was  strengthened  by  the  difficulty  of  his  position 
as  practically  occupying — though  he  had  deter- 
mined not  to  occupy — an  important  sec,  after 
he  had  refused  to  be  bishop  of  Sasima.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  375  he  disappeared  suddenly, 
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and  found  refuge  at  Seleuda  in  Isaaiia,  at  d 
monastery  devoted  to  the  virgin  Thecla  (Cbrm. 
xL  549,  Opera,  U.  701).  Here  he  passed  thxM 
years  of  which  we  have  no  record.  What  tbcy 
would  be  the  earlier  life  tells  us;  what  ihrw 
were  the  later  work  at  Constantinople  decIaraL 
They  were  as  the  intervab  of  calm  in  cverjr 
gnat  life,  when  principles  are  formed  and  rea»« 
Intions  taken  which  become  the  hidden  apring  of 
noble  deeds. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  379  BasQ  £cd^ 
and  we  find  Gregory  writing  to  comfort  his 
brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  He  could  nettlier 
visit  Basil  in  illness,  nor  be  present  at  his  funeral, 
for  he  was  himself  dangerously  ill  at  the  time 
{Ep,  Ixxvi.,  Opera,  ii  65^  but  his  love  found  ex- 
prcasion  in  twelve  epitaphs.  These  are  printed 
by  the  Benedictine  editors  under  «nie  number 
{EpiL  cxix..  Opera,  ii.  1155-dX  ^^  ^^^  pointa  of 
division  are  dear,  and  the  last  lines  are : — 


A  letter  from  Gregory  to  Eudodus  the  rhetoridsn, 
written  soon  afterwards,  speaks  of  <*  the  leas  of 
all  who  were  nearest  to  him,  and  of  Baail,  his 
spiritual  brother,  and  of  death  as  tht  onlj 
deliverance  from  the  ills  which  weighed 
him  "  iEp,  Ixxx.,  Opera,  ii  72). 

But  the  time  was  at  hand  which  was  to 
ness  the  chief  work  of  his  life.  At  the  date  ol 
the  Nicaean  council  Alexander  wm  biahop  of 
Constantinople,  and  signed  the  decrees  whicli 
condemned  Arius.  He  was  succeeded  by  Faiil, 
who,  in  devotion  to  the  true  faith,  was  the  rival 
of  Athanasius  himself,  and  suffel^ed  martyrdosn 
in  A.D.  351.  For  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Paul,  Constantinople  was  the  battle-ground  of  a 
constant  war  with  heresy.  The  followers  of 
Manes  and  Novatus,  Photinus  and  Marcellws^ 
Sabellius  and  Apollinaris,  were  to  be  found  thero 
in  large  numbers;  and  the  adherents  of  tba 
Nicene  faith,  few  in  number,  humiliated,  cruahod, 
having  neither  church  nor  pastor,  were  obliged 
to  conceal  themselves  in  ^he  remote  quarters  of 
the  city  (Benott,  Qr^,  de  Has.  p.  397>  Im 
this  distress  they  applied  to  Gregoij  to  hdp 
them,  and  many  bishops  urged  their  plea.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  retire* 
ment,  but  then  came  to  him  the  old  feeling  that 
there  was  a  time  to  yield  and  a  time  to  resist, 
and  the  conviction  that  he  dared  not  refuse  this 
summons.  The  date  of  his  arrival  at  Constaa 
tinople  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  it  waa 
probably  before  Easter,  a.d.  379  (Tillcnoat, 
M4moire$,  ix.  799).  A  prayer,  which  took  tlM 
form  of  a  poem,  indicates  the  ipirit  with  which 
he  entered  upon  his  new  wwk  (umn.  iiL ;  Optrm 
ii.  667).  In  another  poem  he  has  left  as  has 
estimate  of  what  that  work  in  the  new  Koid« 
was.  *^  It  had  passed  through  the  death  of  iaS- 
delity ;  there  was  left  but  one  last  breath  of  lifa. 
He  bad  come  to  this  dtr  to  defend  the  fisith. 
What  they  needed  was  solid  teaching  to  d^ver 
them  from  the  spider-webs  of  snbtleUes  in  which 
they  had  been  taken  "  {Carm.  xL  562-611,  Opera, 
ii.  705, 6).  In  a  private  house,  where  he  hiiBBeli 
was  lodged  by  relations,  his  work  was  hegaa. 
He  speaks  of  this  as  **  the  new  Shiloh,  where  tha 
ark  was  fixed  after  its  forty  vears  of  wanderiag  ia 
the  desert  (Ortif.  xliL  26,  Opera,  u  766)^  as  tlia 
holy  mountain  where  the  ark  of  Noah  rsslsA  * 
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(CWrm.  xL  1080-2,  OpmL,  U.  731).  It  was  t: 
him  **  mn  Aimfftn«ift,  th«  scene  of  the  reearrection 
•f  the  faith  *'  {OraU  xlii.  26,  Carm.  xi.  1079,  i&.X 
for  the  h<nMe  wee  too  small  for  the  moltitiidet 
that  flocked  to  it,  and  a  church  waa  built  in  its 
pUce.  Gregory's  fame,  as  a  theologian,  rests 
ehieflj  <m  the  disconrses  delirered  at  the 
An^f^niia  It  will  be  convenient  to  examine 
them  later,  and  to  note  them  here  only  in  rela- 
tion wtth  the  incidents  of  his  life.  His  first 
work  waa  to  gather  the  scattered  members  of 
the  flock  and  instmct  them  in  the  practical 
dntiea  of  Christianity,  and  the  danger  of  empty 
theological  discussions,  and  the  pre-reqnisite  for 
any  trae  knowledge  of  God  {Carm,  xL  1210-31, 
Optrtt,  iL  737-9).  Again  and  again  in  the  early 
diseouraea  does  he  dwell  on  the  truth  that  it  is 
only  ihroagh  personal  holiness  that  a  man  can 
grasp  anj  idea  of  the  Holy  One  (flrat.  xx.  and 
Oral,  xxiL,  OperOj  L  376-384^  and  597-603\ 
While  doing  this  work,  Gregory  exposed  himself 
to  tke  attacks  of  all  parties.  His  origin,  person, 
clothing,  were  made  objects  of  ridicule.  TheT 
would  haTC  welcomed  a  polished  orator  with 
external  graces ;  but  his  manner  of  life  had  made 
him  prematurely  old,  and  his  gifts  to  the  poor 
had  made  him  in  appearance  and  reality  a  poor 
men.  From  words  they  passed  to  deeds.  One 
aight,  a  mob,  led  on  by  monks,  broke  into  the 
place  of  meeting  and  profaned  the  altar  and 
aacred  elements.  Gregory  himself  escaped,  but 
vaa  taken  before  the  judges  as  a  homicide ;  **  but 
He  who  knew  how  to  save  firom  the  lions  was 
preeent  to  delirer  him  **{Cann,  xL  665-78,  Opara^ 
tL  709).  ^  He  cared  not  that  they  attacked  him— 
the  atone*  were  his  delight ;  he  cared  only  for 
the  flock  who  were  thus  injured  "  (j&.  725,  et  seq.)L 
His  chief  sorrow  was  to  oome  not  from  any 
•otward  opposition  but  from  a  division  in  the 
dock  itaelf.  This  division  started  from  the 
■ehism  of  Antioch,  which  had  spread  through 
the  whole  church ;  but  the  immediate  question 
was  one  of  competition  for  the  bishopric 
Gragory  had  kept  aloof  from  this  quarrel,  but 
sooM  among  his  followers,  led  by  one  of  his 
prieate,  took  an  active  part  in  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  draw  from  him  a  decision  for  one  or  other  of 
the  rirala.  Some  seem  to  have  taken  the  part 
•f  Paolinns,  aome  that  of  Meletius.  Gregory, 
therefore,  taking  occasion  from  the  greeting, 
"  Peace  be  with  you,"  and  ^  Peace  be  with  thy 
rpirit,**  preached  a  sermon  on  Peace  (firttt,  xxiL, 
OpcrxL,  L  4 14-425X  dwelling  ^  on  its  blessings,  and 
the  inoonaistency  of  their  faith,  servants  of  the 
God  of  peace  as  they  claimed  to  be,  and  their  prac- 
tice. Their  duty  was  to  remain  united  when  the 
faith  waa  not  in  question ;  to  weaken  the  present 
struggle  hy  keeping  out  of  it,  and  thus  to  do  the 
rirala  a  greater  service  than  by  fighting  for 
them  **  (*&  1*^9  p*  423).  Soon  afterwards  the  news 
of  the  eetablishroent  of  peace  reached  Constanti- 
nople* Aod  was  followed  by  peace  in  the  little 
charch  of  the  Anastasia,  Gregory,  though  ill, 
prcarhrd  almost  certainly  on  thb  occasion 
santher  aermon  on  peace  (firat.  xxiii.,  Opera^  L 
425^-^4),  thankfully  celebrating  its  return,  and 
urging  those  present  who  were  divided  from 
them  by  heresy  **  to  be  at  peace  with  them  bv 
«ocei^ance  of  the  true  faith.  It  was  the  work 
of  the  aacred  Trinity  to  give  the  faithful  ^  peace 
among  themaelves.  The  sacred  Trinity  would 
Hin^l  alao  this  wider  breach."   At  the  close  of  this 


sermon  he  promises  to  deal  more  fully  with  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  followers  of  the 
Nicene  faith  and  their  opponents.  This  he  did 
in  the  five  theological  discourses  which  soon 
followed  {OtxtL  xxvii.-xxxL,  OperOf  L  487-577 ; 
vide  mfrOf  c  ii.).  Other  important  disooursea 
belong  to  the  same  period,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  a  second  on  the  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  preached  at  Whitsuntide  A.i>. 
381  (?)  {Orai,  xli,  Operxiy  iL  731-44X  and  one 
on  Moderation  in  Discussions — a  frequent  subject 
with  Gregory — in  which  heresy  is  traced  to  its 
absence,  and  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  given  to 
every  man  or  every  time  to  reason  about  God 
(Orai.  xxxU.,  Operoy  iL  579-601).  About  the  same 
period,  too,  he  delivered  three  (?)  disoonnes  of 
another  kind,  which  gave  signal  opportunity  for 
oratorical  power,  and  have  bMome  models  for  the 
great  preachers  who  have  choeen  as  their  themes 
the  lives  of  saints.  The  subjects  of  Gregory's 
panegyrics  were  Cyprian,  whose  name  was  held 
in  deserved  honour  in  Constantinople  {OtxtL  xxiv.. 
Opera,  L  437-50) ;  Athanasius,  whose  memory 
was  specially  dear  to  Gregory  as  the  champion 
of  Nicene  orthodoxy,  and  who  had  died  but  a  few 
years  before  (a.o.  373)  (Oral  xxi..  Opera,  L 
386-411);  and  the  Maccabees  (?)  whose  heroism 
might  well  have  been  specially  inteni^'Kl  for  an 
example  in  the  present  struggle  {OraL  sr^ 
Opera,  L  287-298>  Of  the  date  of  the  last  of 
these  Clemencet  says,  ^Quo  anno  quove  in 
loco  habita  sit  haeo  oratio  oerto  definire  non 
possumus  "  (i&.  286).  He  himself  inclines  to  the 
period  spent  at  Caesareia,  but  there  seems 
no  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  older 
opinion  of  Nicetas,  which  is  here  followed. 
The  first  of  these  discourses  was  hurriedly 
composed,  as  Gregory  was  in  the  country 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  it  had 
escaped  his  memory.  The  others,  especially 
that  on  Athanasius,  are  considered  by  all  judges, 
firom  the  time  of  Jerome  downwards,  as  among 
the  orator's  noblest  works  {Script,  Eodee,  117). 

Jerome  himself  became  about  this  time  a  dis- 
ciple of  Gregory ;  and  the  pupil  loved  to  tell  how 
much  he  had  learned  from  the  teacher.  He  says 
of  him  ^  Eo  magistro  glorior  et  exsulto ;"  **  Gre- 
gorius,  vir  eloquentissimus,  praeceptor  mens  a 
quo  S<»ipturas  explanante  didici "  {ibid, ) ;  *'  Ante 
annoB  drciter  triginta  cum  essem  Constantino- 
poll,  et  apud  virnm  eloquentissimum  Gregorium 
Kaxianxenum,  tunc  ejus  urbisepisoopumsanctum, 
Scripturarum  studiis  erudirer  '*  (Cbmm.  m  Jedlam, 
vL).  He  has  preserved  for  us  Gregory's  opinion 
of  the  way  in  which  his  congregation  were  led 
by  mere  words,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
teacher  himself  could  playfully  avoid  a  difiicnlty. 
Jerome  asked  him  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^  4w 
cafifidfT^  ScvTffiHnrfM^y,"  in  St.  Luke  vL  1.  He 
replied,  **  I  will  tell  you  from  the  pulpit,  and 
all  the  people  will  applaud.  And  in  spite  of 
yo  irself  you  will  have  learnt  that  of  which  you 
are  now  ignorant;  for  if  you  alone  do  not 
applaud,  they  will  look  upon  you  as  a  dunce  ** 
(Hieron.  Ep,  ad  Nepot,  xxxiv.). 

There  was  another  stranger  who  camt  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  professed  himself  a  disciple  of 
the  now  fkmous  theologian.  In  the  works  of 
Gregory  he  b  known  to  us  as  Hero,  either 
because  he  bore  two  names,  or,  as  Jerome,  who 
had  eveiT  opportunity  of  knowing,  tells  ua, 
because  Gregory  did  not  wish   the  pauegyrio 
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which  he  pronounced  npon  him  to  be  handed 
down  in  connexion  with  the  name  Mazimns. 
**  Quasi  non  licaerit  eundem  et  iaudare  et 
vitaperare  pro  tempore  "  {De  Vtr.  lUust,  117). 
The  biography  of  thii  man  will  be  given  in  its 
proper  place  [Maximus].  Here  we  hare  to  deal 
only  with  his  connexion  with  Gregory,  which 
began  not  long  after  the  latter  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  represented  himself  as  descended 
from  a  line  of  martyrs,  and  as  one  who  had 
suff^ered  much  through  his  adherence  to  the 
Nicene  faith.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Oregory's  sermona  (ical  rmp  ifM¥  iro6$vfiot 
ahf^s  \^»Pf  Carm,  zi.  814,  Opera,  iL  716). 
^  No  one  was  to  him  as  Maximus,  to  whom  he 
gare  lodging  and  food  and  made  him  the  sharer 
of  his  counsels  "  (ibid,  808-812).  The  man  who 
admired  Gregory's  sermons  so  much  heard  one 
m  which  his  own  panegyric  waa  pronounced 
(Orat,  zzT.,  In  Laudem  fferom$  PMhaophif 
Opera,  L  454) ;  and  the  orator  regarded  it  as  a 
mark  of  a  philosophic  spirit  that  he  could  do  so. 
Meauwhile  the  professed  disciple  was  planning 
the  overthrow  of  his  teacher,  and  hoped  even  to 
establish  himself  in  the  episcopal  chair.  He  had 
two  confederates,  Gregory  tells  us.  One  was  an 
angel  who  had  become  a  BeliaL  The  other  is 
not  known  by  name,  but  is  described  as  bar- 
barian in  mind  more  even  than  by  birth,  and 
first  among  the  presbyters  {Carm,  xi.  810-827). 
He  had  a  still  more  important  ally  in  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  had  recognised 
Gregory  as  practically  bishop  of  the  orthodox 
parly  in  Constantinople  {Und,  858-931),  but — 
whether  from  jealousy  at  the  influence  he  had 
gained,  or  from  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
Meletian  schism,  or  that  he  too  had  been 
deceived  by  the  craft  of  Maximus  as  Gregory 
bad  been — now  joined  in  the  plot  against  him. 
Seven  sailors,  whose  names  Gregory  has  recorded 
(ibid.  834),  were  engaged  as  spies  and  sent  from 
Egypt  to  Constantinople.  A  party  of  Alex- 
andrian clergy  soon  followed.  At  this  time  a 
priest  from  Thasco  had  come  to  Constantinople 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  buy  Proconesian 
marble  for  a  church.  He,  too,  was  beguiled  by 
the  specious  hope  held  out  to  him.  Maximus 
and  his  party  thus  gained  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing the  services  of  a  mob,  which  was  as 
forwa^  to  attack  Gregory  as  it  had  been  to 
praise  him.  It  was  night,  and  the  bishop  was 
ill  in  bed,  when  Maximus  with  his  followers 
went  to  the  church  to  be  consecrated  by  five 
suffragans  who  had  been  sent  from  Alexandria 
for  the  purpose.  Day  began  to  dawn  while  they 
were  still  preparing  for  the  consecration.  They 
had  but  half-finished  the  tonsure  of  the  cynic 
philosopher,  who  wore  the  flowing  hair  common 
to  his  sect,  when  a  mob,  excited  by  the  sudden 
news,  rushed  in  upon  them  and  drove  them  from 
the  church.  They  retired  to  a  flute-player's 
shop  to  complete  their  work,  and  Maximus,  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  Constantinople,  went  to  Thes- 
salonica  with  the  hope  of  gaining  over  Theodosius 
himself.  Repulsed  by  the  emperor,  who  declared 
that  he  could  recognise  in  Constantinople  no 
other  bishop  than  Gregory,  he  returned  to 
Alexandria  and  demanded  from  Peter  that  he 
would  find  him  another  bishopric  or  relinquish 
his  own.  He  was  silenced  by  the  prefect,  who 
banished  him  from  Alexandria.  Gregory  devotes 
■lore  than  200  lines  of  the  ]K>cni  J/c  Vila  sua 
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(Carm,  xi.  807-1029,  Opera,  iL  117-29)  to  tbk 
painful  story,  and  his  words  of  oondcmnation 
are  bitter  in  proportion  m  the  worda  of  Jus' 
panegyric  were  strong. 

We  must  probably  assign  to  a  date  later  iban 
the  treachery  of  Maximus,  Gregory's  sermon  od 
the  arrival  of  the  Egyptians  (OraL  zzziv.. 
Opera,  i.  619-627>  It  opens  by  a  reference  U 
the  conquest  of  envy  by  a  higher  seal-;  and 
then  the  preacher  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  desir* 
to  ^  blot  out  the  old  calumny  by  new  kiDdncss  ** 
(ibid,  S  6,  p.  621).  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  orator  s  character  to  find  him  weleonin^ 
these  Egyptian  sailors  to  his  cbarch,  and  re- 
garding them  as  ''one  with  himself  since  they 
are  worshippers  of  the  same  Trinity,"  aad  errcn 
uttering  words  of  highest  praise  for  Peter,  tkcir 
bishop  (ibid,  $  3,  p.  620> 

In  immediate  connexion  with  the  story  of 
Maximus,  Gregory  tells  ns  that  he  one  day 
uttered  the  words,  **  My  beloved  children,  keep 
intact  this  Trinity  which  I,  your  most  hmppy 
father,  have  delivered  to  yon,  and  preserve  soibe 
memorial  of  my  labours.^  One  of  the  hearers 
saw  the  meaning,  and  **  the  whole  oongrcgataon 
was  in  a  turmoil  as  that  of  a  hive  of  bMs  at  Um 
presence  of  smoke.**  People  of  sdl  mgm  sad 
conditions  and  ranks  vied  with  each  other  in 
cries  of  affection  for  him  and  liatred  for  k» 
foes  (Carm,  xL  1057-1113,  Opera,  iA,  72d-751> 
We  have  no  oration  in  whkh  these  farewell 
words  occur,  but  they  are  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  part  of  one,  and  to  be  placed  in  time 
soon  after  Gregory's  recovery  frmn  the  illaeaa 
during  which  the  plot  of  Maximus  was  carried 
out.  His  own  wonis  shew  how  bitterly  he  felt 
that  treachery;  and  bitterly  did  he  fotl  also 
that  his  position  was  weakened  by  it.  In  spite 
of  the  cries  of  men,  women,  and  children  nnts* 
nightfoll,  and  the  resolve  that  they  wonld  be 
buried  in  the  temple  rather  than  leave  it  ontil 
he  had  promised  to  remain  with  them,  hm 
determination  was  unchanged  mitil  one  Toaoe 
cried,  **  If  yon  go  you  will  banish  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trimty  as  well  as  yourself**  (iMi  llOO). 
At  this  cry  he  yielded,  and  promised  to  rsninin 
until  the  arrival  of  some  bishops  who  were 
expected  at  the  council.  Both  parties  left  the 
church  in  hope — they,  that  thdr  point  had  been 
carried ;  he,  that  his  departure  wonld  not  be  losi^ 
postponed.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  in  the 
city.  His  health  was  shattered,  and  he  retired 
for  a  while  to  the  country  to  recruit  it.  On  bia 
return  he  commenced  his  first  sermon  with  tbe 
words,  **  I  kept  longing  for  you,  my  chiMreSy  nxid 
was  persuaded  that  you  in  like  manner  kepi 
longing  for  me"  (Orat.  zrvi.  Opera,  L  471- 
485).  This  relation  between  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep  is  seen  throughout  the  discottrse, 
which  is  the  loving  outpouring  and  anxious 
questioning  of  the  heart  which  knew  tbeir 
need,  and  knew  that  there  were  dangers  witb« 
out  and  within  the  flock.  Near  the  end  of  tbe 
discourse  (§  15,  p.  483)  he  refers  to  the  biahopne 
of  Constantinople,  declaring  that  *'no  man  tti 
sense  had  ever  longed  much  for  it.  For  his  owm 
part  he  could  wish  that  there  was  no  priaancy 
or  precedence,  and  that  one  ahould  be  diatii»» 
guished  by  virtue  only.** 

On  Nov.  24,  A.D.  380,  Theodosins  made  bbi 
formal  entry  into  Constantinople.  One  of  bis 
first  cares  was  to  reston*  to  the  orthodox  ike 
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ekvrchfis  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  hr- 
the  Arijuu.     Demophilas  and  Lndns  were  both 
hamiahed   (Socrat.  JlUi,  EccUt.  r.  7) ;  Gregory 
wma  sammoned  to  the  imperial  presence.    He 
eonld  hardly  beliere  that  the  wonU 

#c^  3t'  iiMM'  vi  TC  Kmk  rtHi  «Oit  vtifdtf* 

Obtm.  xi.  1311, 3,  Opem,  tL  74X 

would  ererbefaliiUed,  bat  early  on  the  morning 
of  Not.  26,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd, 
Theodosiui  and  Gregory  entered  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles.  A  thick  fog  enveloped  the 
charchf  but  at  the  first  accents  of  the  chants  it 
waa  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  fell 
apoB  the  restments  of  the  priests  and  the  swords 
of  the  aoldiers,  and  brought  to  Gregory's  mind 
the  glory  of  the  Tabernacle  of  old.  At  the  same 
time  there  aroae  a  cry  like  thonder  demanding 
that  he  ahould  be  bishop.  ^  Silence,  silence,*'  he 
eried  :  **  This  is  the  time  to  give  thanks  to  God. 
It  will  be  time  enough,  hereafter,  to  settle  other 
things.**  The  serrioe  was  continued  and  was 
ended  without  further  interruption.  Only  one 
sword  was  drawn  and  that  was  put  back  un- 
stained into  its  sheath  {JbidL  1325-90>  In  no 
part  of  Gregory's  life  is  the  true  excellence  of  his 
character  more  clearly  seen  than  in  this ;  to  his 
spirit  of  moderation  and  forgiveness  is  it  to  be 
atirihated  that  this  mat  religious  revolution 
waa  e6ected  without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood, 
ffe  haa  himself  recorded  an  incident  which 
exemplifies  the  spirit  in  which  he  returned  the 
eunitj  of  his  foes.  While  he  was  ill  in  bed  an 
asuaiinn  who  had  attempted  his  life,  entered  his 
room,  and  stung  by  conscience,  fell  weeping  and 
speechleaa  at  his  feet.  When  Gregory  learned 
the  fiMrt  be  said  to  him,  ^  May  God  preserve  vou  I 
It  is  nothing  wonderful  that  I  whom  He  bath 
saved  ahould  be  merciful  to  you.  Your  bold 
deed  haa  made  you  mine.  Take  care  to  walls, 
henoefbrth^  worthy  of  God  and  of  roe."  Gregory 
adds  that  the  news  of  this  deed  spread  through 
the  cstj,  which  was  softened  towards  him  by  it 
as  iron  U  by  6re  {ihid,  144&-74). 

On  a  day  not  long  after  the  entry  into  the 
metropolitical  church — ^perhaps  the  very  next 
day — the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  again 
bffoke  forth,  and  they  attempted  to  place  Gregory 
by  force  in  the  episcopal  chair.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  traoee  of  jealousy,  and  false 
were  freely  attributed  to  him.  Always 
itive,  he  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
due  a  sermon  ^  concerning  himself,  and  to 
thoee  who  said  that  he  wished  to  be  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  concerning  the  favours  which 
the  people  had  shewn  towards  him  "  (finxt,  xxxvi., 
OpirtM,  L  633-43).  It  is  a  forcible  ''Apologia 
pro  VltA  sui."  ^  He  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
seek  that  bishopric,  bowed  down  as  he  was  by 
old  age  and  physical  weakness.  They  said  that 
be  had  sought  another's  bride  (Constantinople) : 
he  had  really  refused  his  own  (Sasima)  "  (jhid.  vi. 
pp.  638-9).  But  the  preacher  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  and  the  court ;  questions 
greater  than  any  personal  to  himself  arose  to  his 
mind,  and  the  discourse  became  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  princes,  sages,  philosophers,  professors,  philo- 
logists, orators,  to  weigh  their  responsibilities  and 
fulfil  their  duties. 

Another  discourse,  preached  in  the  presence  of 
Thcodosin.«,  is  ofsjiecial  interest,  as  being  the  only 
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one  of  Gregory*8  extant  discourses,  which  is  « 
homily  in  the  narrower  sense  of  being  a  definite 
exposition  and  application  of  a  passage  of  Scrip-, 
ture  (firat,  xxxviL,  Opera^  i.  644-60).  The  text 
chosen  was  Matt.  xix.  1-1 2.  The  preacher  begins 
by  shewing  that  *'the  reason  why  Christ  moved- 
from  place  to  place  was  that  He  might  heal  tbt' 
more  persons.  For  the  salvation  of  the  world  He 
had  moved  from  heaven  to  earth.  This  was  the 
cause  of  His  voluntary  humiliation,  which  men- 
who  understood  it  not  had  dwelt  upon  as 
contradicting  His  divinity,  though  divine  names 
and  attributes  are  applied  to  Him.  Christ 
answered  some  questions  (Matt.  xix.  3, 4) :  others 
He  did  not  answer  (Luke  xx.  2, 4).  The  preacher, 
would  follow  Christ's  example  "  {jbid,  v.  648,  9>' 
'^  Christ  answered  fully  their  question  about 
divorce.  The  preacher  applying  the  teaching  of 
Christ  protests  agamst  the  injustice  of  the 
Roman  law,  which  distinguished  between  the 
adultery  of  the  woman  and  that  of  the  man. 
Men  made  it,  and  therefore  it  was  directed  against 
women  {ibid,  vi.  649).  Marriage  for  the  firs<; 
time  is  lawful,  the  second  time  an  indulgence ; 
more  than  the  second,  sinful;  but  virginity  is 
a  higher  sUte  (jbid.  v.  iii.-x.  650-2).  Husbandi, 
wives,  virgins,  eunuchs,  priests,  laymen,  all 
have  their  duties."  He  exhorts  them  to  fulfil 
these,  and,  as  in  almost  every  discourse,  passeit 
on  to  the  duty  of  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

Three  other  important  discourses  of  Gregory, 
which  belong  also  to  the  ministry  at  Constanti- 
nople, must  not  be  wholly  passed  over,  though 
they  can  only  be  mentioned  here.  (1)  On  the 
Nativity  [Dec  25,  380?]  {Onxt,  xxxviii..  Opera 
i.  661-75) :  (2)  on  the  Epiphany  [Jan.  6.  381  ?] 
{OraL  xxxiv.,  9M,  676-691):  (3)  on  Holy 
Baptism  {Orat,  xl. ;  Ml  691-729). 

Theodosius  had  long  intended  to  summon  a 
general  council,  and  soon  after  his  entry  into- 
Constantinople  he  carried  out  his  purpose.  In 
May,  A.D.  381,  the  synod  of  the  150  bishops 
who  formed  the  second  Oecumenical  council  was 
held  in  the  capital  of  the  East.  Socrates  tells  us 
plainly  that  the  object  of  the  council  was  to  con- 
firm the  Nicene  faith,  and  to  appoint  a  bishop  for 
Constantinople  {Bitt,  Ecdea.  v.  8 ;  cf.  Sozom.  vii. 
7 ;  Theodor.  v.  7 ;  Mansi,  dAUd.  Condi,  iii.  523). 
No  Western  bishop  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
present,  and  the  attempt  to  shew  that  Daroasus 
of  Rome  was  either  consulted  or  represented  is 
futile ;  but  thirty-six  bishops  who  were  followers 
of  Macedonius  were  present,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  induce  them  to  accept  the  Nicene 
faith.  Meletius,  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Antioch,  *' honey-named  and  honey-natured,'* 
{Camt.  xi.  1521,  Opera,  ii.  754,)  was  at 
first  president.  The  principal  question  waai 
the  consecration  of  Maximus,  which  was  at 
once  pronounced  void.  Then  followed,  natu 
rally,  the  question  who  should  occupy  the 
vacant  see.  The  wish  of  Theodosius  that  Gregory 
should  be  chosen  was  well  known ;  and  the  only 
bishop  who  opposed  it  was  Gregory  himself. 
He  was  by  force  placed  in  the  episcopal  chair. 
But  he  had  this  hope — alas !  a  vain  one — thai, 
**  as  position  gives  influence,  he  should  be  able, 
like  a  choragus  who  leads  two  choirs,  to  produce 
harmony  between  opposing  partia "  (^CamL  xl 
1525-45,  i'nd,  ii.  755).  The  joy  at  the  election 
of  Gregory  was  soon  followed  by  sorrow  at  th« 
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dMth  of  Meletius.  The  new  archbishop,  natu- 
rally,  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the  council, 
but  who  should  succeed  him  as  bishop  of  Antioch  ? 
It  is  said  that  the  two  bishops,  Ifeletius  and 
Paulinas,  had  agreed  that  the  surrivor  should  be 
the  sole  bishop,  and  that  to  this  agreement  the 
chief  clergy  and  laity  of  both  parties  were  sworn. 
Meletins  himself  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  it 
from  his  death-bed;  but  a  strong  party,  both 
within  and  without  the  council,  was  soon  organized 
against  it.  Gregory  has  given  us  in  the  poem 
De  VUd  midf  a  r^nm^  of  his  own  speech  on 
the  question  {Carm.  xl  1591-1679,  Opera,  ii. 
759-€3).  ^  It  was  no  light  matter ;  the  universe 
which  had  received  the  blood  of  God  Incarnate 
was  troubled  by  it.  Were  the  struggle  between 
two  angels  rather  than  two  men,  they  could  not 
be  worthv  of  it.  But  now  God  had  given  the 
■Mans  of  peace ;  let  them  confirm  Paolinus  in 
the  episcopal  office,  and  when  the  two  should 
pass  away  let  them  elect  a  new  bishop.  Let 
them  yield  a  little,  that  they  may  reap  a  great 
conquest.  For  himself  he  sought  their  permis- 
sion to  resign  the  office  which  they  had  conferred 
upon  him,  and  he  would  gladly  retire  to  some 
desert  far  away  from  evil  men.  He  cared  not  to 
live  among  men  whom  he  could  not  convince, 
and  whose  opinions  reason  forbade  him  to  accept." 
He  could  scarcely  have  expected  that  this  address 
would  be  received  with  favour,  for  the  Meletian 
party  was  overpoweringly  strong  in  the  synod, 
and  Paulinus  had  not  been  invited ;  but  he  was 
not  prepared  for  the  storm  which  followed. 
**  There  arose  a  cry  like  that  of  a  number  of 
jackdaws,  and  the  younger  members  attacked  him 
like  a  swarm  of  wasos  "  (iMd  1680-90>  Else- 
where he  compares  tliem  to  **  cranes  and  geese," 
and  speaks  of  it  as  '^  a  disgrace  to  sit  among  such 
hucksters  of  the  faith  "  {Carm,  xii.  154,  Opera, 
ii.  787).  He  left  the  synod  never  to  return  to  it. 
For  a  while  illness  was  opportunely  (jcakih)  the 
reason  of  his  absence  {ibid,  1745),  but  the  council 
proceeded  to  name  Flavian  as  successor  of 
Meletius ;  and  Gregory,  finding  that  his  opinion 
had  little  weight,  withdrew  iltogether  and  left 
the  official  residence,  which  was  close  to  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  (CSsnn.  xL  1778, 
Opera,  it.  769).  This  step  led  to  earnest  en- 
treaties from  the  people  that  he  would  not  desert 
his  flock :  '*  Who  would  nourish  his  children  in 
the  £uth  if  he  left  them  ?  Let  him  honour  those 
labours  which  had  ruined  his  health,  and  let  that 
church  be  the  place  of  departure  at  the  end  of 
life  "  (ibid.  1785-«5).  Moved  for  a  whUe  by  these 
prayers  he  yet  persisted  in  his  determination, 
which  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  bishops 
from  Egypt  and  Macedonia.  The  East  and  the 
West  were  now  opposed  to  each  other,  and  '^pre- 
pare<l  for  the  battle  like  wild  boais,  sharpening 
their  terrible  tusks  "  (ibid,  1804).  The  new  mem- 
bers of  the  synod  did  not  object  to  Gregoiy  per- 
sonally ;  but  among  the  questions  brought  to  the 
front  by  anger,  rather  than  by  reason,  was  that  of 
his  election,  which  afibrded  an  obvious  UMans  of 
attack,  and  which  was  probably  in  itself  obnoxious 
as  an  act  of  Meletius.  It  was  clearly  opposed, 
they  urged,  to  the  fifteenth  canon  of  the  Nicene 
council,  which  forbad  any  bishop,  presbyter,  or 
deacon,  to  pass  from  one  dty  to  another.  By 
that  canon  he  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  Sasima. 
OiegoryV  party,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  that 
h0  was  released  from  tliat  obligation  by  the  same 
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authority  which  imposed  it,  when  another 
general  council  elected  him  bishop  of  Conrtaa* 
tinople ;  but  it  could  not  be  expected  that  tbto 
plea  would  be  accepted  by  bishops  who  were  mot 
a  party  to  that  act,  nor  is  Gregory  himaell 
justified  in  speaking  of  the  Hicene  canons  as 
obsolete : 

Ibid.  ISltV  11. 


While  they  were  thus  discussing  his  election, 
continued  illness  confirmed  the  conviction  that  it 
wss  his  duty  to  resign  his  office.  He  appeared 
before  the  council,  and  exhorted  them  to  think 
of  higher  things  and  mutual  harmony.  **He 
would  be  another  Jonah  to  pacify  the  angry  waves. 
Gladly  would  he  find  retirement  and  rest.  He 
owed  but  one  debt,  the  debt  of  death,  and  thai 
was  in  God's  hands.  He  had  but  one  anxiciT, 
and  that  was  for  his  beloved  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (•&.  1828-55>  He  left  the  synod  glad  at 
the  thought  of  rest  firom  his  labours ;  sorrowful 
as  one  who  is  robbed  of  his  children."  The  synod 
received  his  resignation  with  satisfiMrtion,  for  it 
removed  a  chief  ground  of  dissension,  and  Itok: 
many  it  removed,  probably,  a  ground  of  jenlonsy 
(ib,  1869;  Carm,  xU.  145-8,  Optroy  u,  787) 
Gregory  went  from  the  assembly  to  the  cuipeiei 
''  to  demand  firom  him  no  gifts ;  he  left  such  de- 
mands to  others ;  no— he  was  weary  of  the  hatred 
even  of  his  fxiends  because  he  had  sought  CM 
only,  and  all  he  asked  was  that  the  man  wbo 
had  conquered  barbarians  would  seek  a  new 
triumph  in  putting  an  end  to  their  strife,  aad 
would  allow  him  to  retire  from  an  office  to 
which,  in  spite  of  himself^  he  had  been 
(ibid.  1881-1901).  Theodosius  could  not 
that  which  he  unwillingly  granted.  Gregory's 
only  remaining  care  was  to  reconcile  those  who 
had  been  opposied  to  him,  and  to  bid  forewell  to 
his  friends.  He  did  this  privately,  but  he  felt 
also  that  there  must  be  a  public  statement  of 
his  positicA  and  a  public  farewell  to  the  council 
and  his  chi»'<ch.  This  he  delivered  towards  the  cad 
of  June,  A.U.  381  (OraL  xlii.,  Open^  i.  748-68). 
The  oration  is  entitled,  Iw^ramiipios  elf  r^m  twr 
fn/ *l.'w%ffKimuw  wnpovffiv,  and  was  pronounced 
before  the  fvnod,  in  the  presence  of  a  eongrefa- 
tion  which  filled  every  comer  of  the  <^nrch,  and 
among  whom  no  eye  was  dry.  **  Was  there  needit 
proof  of  his  right  to  the  bishopric  ?  He  wovM 
render  his  accounts.  Let  his  work  answer.  He 
found  them  a  rude  flock,  without  a  pastor, 
scattered,  persecuted,  robbed.  Let  them  ktok 
round  and  see  the  wreath  which  had  been  weircm 
— ^priests,  deacons,  readers,  hdy  men  and  wemca. 
That  wreath  he  had  helped  to  weave.  Was  it  a 
great  thing  to  have  established  sound  deetzina 
in  a  city  which  was  the  centre  of  the  world  ?  In 
that,  too,  he  had  done  his  part.  Had  he  ever 
sought  to  promote  his  own  interests  ?  He  eonld 
appeal  like  another  SamneL  No ;  he  had  livad 
for  God  and  the  church,  and  kept  the  vows  «f 
his  priesthood.  All  this  he  had  done  thnwgh 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  by  the  help  of  the  SpiriU 
He  would  present  to  the  iJpod  his  church  as  tkm 
most  precious  offering.  The  reward  he  asked 
was  that  they  would  appoint  some  one  witk 
pure  hands  and  prudent  tongue  to  watch  ercr  it  * 
and  that  to  the  white  hairs  and  worn-out  finm^ 
of  an  old  man,  who  could  hardly  then  preach  t* 
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thguiy  ihtj  would  allow  the  longed-for  rest.  Let 
them  learn  to  prore  these  his  last  words — bishops 
to  see  the  evil  of  the  contentions  which  were 
manang  them ;  people  to  disregard  externals,  and 
lore  priests  rather  than  orators,  men  who  cared 
for  their  sools  rather  than  rich  men.**  The 
preacher  then  pronounces  his  lengthened  fare- 
well *'to  the  beloved  Anastasia,  to  the  large 
temple,  to  the  churches  thronghoat  the  city,  to 
the  sipostles  who  inhabited  the  temple,  to  the 
episoopal  throne,  to  the  clergy  of  all  degrees,  to 
all  who  helped  at  the  holy  table,  to  the  choruses 
of  Naxaraeans,  to  the  virgins,  wires,  widows, 
orphans,  poor ;  to  the  hospitable  houses,  to  the 
crowds  of  hearers;  to  prince  and  palace  and 
their  inhabitants ;  to  the  Christ-loring  city,  to 
Eastern  and  Western  lands ;  above  all,  to  angels, 
protectors  of  the  church  and  of  himself;  to  the 
Uol  J  Trinity,  his  only  thought  and  treasure." 
With  this  pathetic  climax,  unsurpassed  elsewhere 
even  by  Gregory  himself  he  concluded  his  last 
discourse  in  Constantinople.  He  left  the  city 
probably  in  the  same  month  of  June,  ▲.D.  381, 
mad  retired  to  Nazianxus.  Here  he  received  a 
tetter  from  Philagrius,  an  old  friend  of  Caesarius 
aad  himself,  aninudverting  upon  his  retirement. 
Uia  answer  breathes  the  same  spirit  which  we  find 
ia  the  poem  De  VHd  mid,  and  in  the  farewell 
sermon.  **  He  was  tired  of  fighting  against  envy 
and  a(gainst  venerable  bishops,  who  destroyed  the 
peace  and  put  their  personal  squabbles  before 
<|aestkMU  of  faith  "  (Ep.  Ixxxvii.,  Opera,  ii.  76> 
Among  other  letters  belonging  to  this  period, 
two  addressed  to  Mectarios,  who  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Gregory  at  Constantinople,  deserve 
note,  as  shewing  that  he  cherished  for 


him  and  the  church  nothing  but  the  most  entire 
^ood'Will  (Epp.  Ixxxvitt  and  xci.,  OperOf  ii. 
77,8). 

Gregory's  difficulties  were  not  yet  at  an  end. 
On  his  return  to  Naxianzus  he  found  the 
chnrch  there  in  confusion,  chiefly  through  the 
teaching  of  the  Apollinarians  {Carm,  xxxi., 
Opertt,  iL  870-7).  Heresy  was  powerful  in 
places  where,  hitherto,  it  had  never  entered. 
He  tried  to  find  a  bishop  who  would  stem  the 
evil,  but  was  thwarted  in  his  plan  by  the 
preabjters,  and  by  the  desertion  of  seven  bishops 
who  had  promised  to  support  him.  His  candidate 
}f»A  been  hitherto  engaged  in  secular  affairs,  but 
he  still  thought  him  the  most  promising.  He 
seems  after  this  to  have  succeeded  in  naming 
another  bishop,  and  then  to  have  retired  to 
Arianaus.  But  a  short  time  passed  before  he 
was  again  urged  to  take  the  governance  of  the 
chnrch  at  Nazianxus  and  check  the  Apollinarian- 
ism  which  was  rapidly  spreading,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  own  strong  disinclination,  he  agreed  to  do  so. 
He  states  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bosporius, 
bishop  of  Colonia  in  Cappadocia  Secunda,  that  he 
WYS  willing  only  <m  account  of  the  imminent 
xBcieaas  of  adversaries  (Ep,  cxxxviii.,  Opera,  ii. 
115).  During  this  second  administration  of  the 
diocese,  Gregory  was  the  means  of  delivering 
Kaztanxus  from  impending  danger.  The  prefect 
dympius  threatened  to  destroy  the  city  in  con- 
aeqaence  of  a  seditions  attack  ;  and  it  was  saved 
anly  by  a  pacific  letter  from  the  bishop,  admit- 
ting that  the  offence  was  indeed  grave,  but  that 
it  was  committed  not  by  the  city,  but  by  the 
rashnessof  a  few  young  men  {Ep,  cxli.,  Opera,  ii. 
118-20)     Other  letters  of  the  same  kind  shew 
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that  Gregory  was  as  the  father  of  the  city, 
watching  over  all  its  interests  with  loving  care. 

But  Gregory  felt  that  his  constsnt  iUness  un« 
fitted  him  for  his  duties,  and  we  even  find  him 
writing  to  the  archbishop  of  Tyana,  and  in  the 
most  earnest  tone  beseeching  him  to  take  steps 
to  appoint  another  bishop.  '*  If  thi»  letter  did  not 
effect  its  purpose,  he  would  publicly  proclaim 
the  bishopric  vacant  rather  than  that  the  church 
should  longer  suffer  from  his  own  infirmity  " 
(Ep,  dii.,  OperOf  ii.  128).  To  such  an  appeal 
there  could  be  but  one  answer,  but  the  old 
opposition  recurred  when  Gregory  wished  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  his  successor.  It  was  again 
urged  that  if  he  were  bishop  of  Kaxianxus  there 
could  be  no  election ;  if  he  were  not,  he  could 
have  no  claim  to  vote.  They  formally  asserted 
their  position,  but  then  elected  Enialius,  Gregory's 
colleague  and  relation,  and  the  man  of  his  choice. 
His  satisfaction  is  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  which  he  also  justifies  his 
position  on  the  ground  that  he  was  himself  con- 
secrated to  Sasima  and  not  to  Naxianxus  {Ep. 
clxxxii..  Opera,  ii.  149). 

Eulalius  entered  upon  bis  duties  at  Sasima 
about  the  end  of  the  year  383.  Gregory  at  once 
withdrew  to  Arianxns,  and  spent  in  retirement 
the  six  remaining  years  of  life.  To  this  penod 
belong  certainly  a  large  number  of  poems  and 
letters;  nnd,  probably  two  discourses,  one  on 
the  Festival  of  St.  Mamas,  which  was  kept  with 
special  honour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naxiaoxus 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter  (kcuiH^  icvptaicti), 
and  one  on  the  Holy  Passover  (^Orat,  xli^  and 
xlv.,  Opera,  i.  834-8C8). 

The  place  of  Gregory's  retirement  was  at  first 
the  little  plot  of  ground  at  Arianxus,  which  he 
had  reserved  to  himself  when  all  his  other  pro* 
perty  was  given  to  the  poor*  Here  there  was 
a  shady  walk  with  a  fountain,  which  was  his 
favourite  resort  (Carm,  xliv.  1-24,  Opera,  ii. 
915-17).  But  even  this  peaceful  spot  was  to  be 
denied  him,  and  he  was  to  be  "  driven  forth  with- 
out city,  throne,  or  children,  but  always  full  of 
cares  for  them,  as  a  wanderer  t  pon  the  earth  " 
{Carm,  xliii.  1-12,  Opera,  913-15).  He  found 
another  temporary  resting-place  at  a  tomb  con- 
secrated to  martyrs  at  a  place  called  Carbala, 
of  which  nothing  is  known,  and  which  the 
Bollandists  indeed  suppose  (Mai.  ii.  424  p)  to  be 
another  nace  for  the  little  plot  at  Arianins. 
But  he  was  driven  thence  by  a  relative  named 
Valentinian,  who  settled  near  him  with  the 
female  members  of  his  family,  as  from  another 
paradise  by  another  Eve.  OUa^iatt  8^  yvrminip 
othms  lwox»p^(fofi9¥,  &airtp  ixi^i^aiois  iiriBpO' 
fuut  {Ep.  ociii..  Opera,  ii.  169). 

The  poems  and  letters  of  this  period  speak  af 
constant  illness  and  suffering,  from  which  he  had 
but  short  intervals  of  relief  after  his  retirement 
from  Constantinople.  A  frame,  never  strong,  had 
given  way  under  the  severe  asceticism  of  the 
earlier,  and  was  wholly  unequal  to  bear  the 
burden  laid  upon  it  by  that  of  the  later,  life.  **  I 
suffer,"  he  says  in  one  of  the  letters,  *'  and  am 
content,  not  because  I  suffer,  but  because  1  am 
for  others  an  example  of  patience.  If  I  have  no 
means  to  overcome  any  pain,  I  gain  from  it  at 
least  the  power  to  bear  it,  and  to  bo  thankful  as 
well  in  sorrowful  circumstances  as  in  joyous ;  lor 
I  am  convinced  that,  although  it  seems  to  us  (-\s 
oontniry,  there  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  SovereiLii 
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Reason  nothing  opposed  to  reason,  in  all  which 
happens  to  us"  {Ep,  zxivi.,  OperOy  it  32). 
These  physical  sufferings  he  coald  bear,  but  it 
was  added  to  the  bitterness  of  his  lot  to  suffer 
intense  spiritual  agony,  which  at  times  took 
from  him  all  hope  either  in  this  world  or  the 
next.  In  the  thick  of  the  spiritual  combat  did 
this,  as  other  great  souls,  learn  the  lessons  it  was 
to  teach  to  the  world.  At  length  the  end  came, 
but  it  found  him,  swan-like,  continuing  his  song 
unto  death.  Jerome  tells  as  in  the  de  Script,  Eodes. 
»•  Decessit  ante  hoc  ferme  triennium  sub  Theo- 
dosio  Iroperatore."  The  date  of  that  work  is  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  same  emperor.  Gregory's 
death,  therefore,  is  to  be  assigned  to  ahout  the 
eleventh  year  of  Theodosius,  i.e.  a.d.  389  or  390. 

(6)  I%0  WrUmgs  of  Ortffory,—lht  extant 
works  are  contained  in  two  folio  volumes  of  the 
Benedictine  edition.  Vol.  i.  consists  of  forty-five 
eermons,  of  which  such  an  account  as  is  possible 
within  our  present  limits  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
article.  The  contents  ofvol.ii.  are  more  varied.  It 
includes  243  letters,  addressed  to  various  persons, 
and  on  various  subjects — theological,  pastoral, 
political,  domestic ;  the  will  of  Gregory,  taken 
from  the  archives  of  the  church  of  Naaianzus, 
and  signed  and  attested  in  legal  form ;  the  poems 
arranged  in  two  books,  of  which  a  summary 
sicoocMit  must  be  given  here.  The  first  book  (i.) 
is  divided  into  two  sections — (1)  dogmatic  and 
(2)  moral.  The  poems  of  the  second  book  (IL) 
«re  historical,  relating  (1)  to  Gregory  himself,  or 
(tf)  toiothers,  this  last  section  includ^g  epitaphs 
'Mid  epigrams. 

i.  (1)  The  dogmatic  poems  are  thirty-eight  in 
number.  Koa.  1-9  form  one  whole  of  683  hex- 
ameterversea,  with  the  addition  of  the  sixth,  which 
consists  of  11€  Iambic  verses,  and  is  placed  here 
with  ^uestioBsfble  editorship,  because  it  treats  of 
the  same  subject  -as  the  fifth  (Providence).  The 
poem  4s  «  brief  exposition  of  the  chief  theological 
doctrines. 

No.  14)  (74  faimbics)  Is  ca  the  Incarnation, 
against  ApoUinaiis. 

No.  11  (1(  hexameters  «ftd  pentameters),  is 
also  on  the  Incarnation. 

Nos.  12-29  are  Mnemaaic  verses  oo  the  facts 
of  Holy  Scripture,  appapently  meant  for  school 
ue.  The  subjects  are  the  books  of  Scripture,  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  the  plagues  of  ^KTP^  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
with  an  epigram  on  a  temple  of  Elijah,  the  double 
genealogy  of  Christ,  the  twelve  apostles,  the 
miracles  and  parables  of  Christ  aocortfing  to  each 
evangelist,  tlie  parables  of  Christ  according  to 
all  the  evangelists,  the  stilling  of  the  tempest. 

Nos.  29-38  are  prayers  or  hymns  addressed  to 
Ood. 

(2)  The  moral  poems  are  forty  in  number. 

No.  1  (732  hexameters)  is  a  eulogy  of  vlr- 
Itinity. 

Nos.  2-7,  in  various  metres,  deal  with 
kindred  subjects,  exhortations  and  counsels  to 
virgins  and  monks,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
single  Hie. 

Nos.  8-11  are  on  the  secular  and  religious  life, 
and  exhortations  to  virtue. 

Nos.  12  amd  13  on  the  firagility  of  human 
nature. 

No.  14  is  a  meditation  on  human  nature  in  132 
hexameters  and  pentameters.  It  ranks  with  No.  1 
among  the  Bost  beautiful  of  Gregory's  poems. 
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The  remainder  of  the  poems  in  this  section  art 
on  such  subjects  as  the  baseness  of  the  outer  m-m  ; 
the  blessedness  of  the  Christian  life ;  the  »in  ^ 
frequent  oaths  and  of  anger;  the  loss  uf  dear 
friends;  the  misery  of  false  friends.  Four  uf 
them  are  satires  against  a  bad-mannered  noble- 
man (26  and  27);  misers  (28);  feminine  luxarr 
(29). 

ii.  (1)  There  are  ninety-nine  poems  relating 
to  his  own  Hft>.  One  of  them  (No.  xi.  De  VUd 
8ud)  is  an  autobiography  extending  to  1949  lines, 
which  we  have  frequently  referred  to,  and 
another  (No.  12,  jD^  srtpso  ft  de  episcopi»)  b  am 
appendix  to  it  of  836  lines  more.  There  are  19 
elegies,  15  meditations,  25  prayers,  3  satires 
a  defence  of  the  author's  poetry,  a  defence  of 
the  religious  life.  The  others  are  shorter 
pieces. 

(2)  Gf  the  historical  poems  which  relate  to 
others  7  (?  8)  are  epistles  addre:>scd  (1)  to 
Hellenins  on  behalf  of  the  monks;  (2)  to  the 
prefect  Julian,  asking  for  exemption  Ibr  the 
poor;  (3)  to  Vitalianus  on  behalf  of  his  sob, 
from  whom  he  had  been  estranged ;  (4)  to  Nico- 
bulus,  pleading  in  the  name  of  his  sob  for 
means  to  enter  a  certain  famous  school ;  (5)  to 
Nicobulus,  the  son,  a  reply  in  the  name  of  tho 
fisther ;  (6)  to  Glympias,  a  famous  deaconess  of 
the  church  of  Constantinople  excusing  himself 
from  her  wedding,  to  which  he  had  been  invitod, 
and  giving  her  counsels  for  the  married  Hie; 
(7)  to  Nemesius,  an  eminent  public  man,  shew- 
ing him  the  errors  of  paganism,  and  urging  him 
to  accept  Christianity.  These  poetic  epistlea 
are  of  considerable  length,  and  are  a  witnesa  to 
the  varied  interests  ana  practical  wisdom  of  tlia 
writer.  (?  8  to  Selencus,  vide  infra.)  There  art 
129  epitaphs,  some  of  which  have  been  notod 
above ;  and  ninety-four  epigrams,  most  of  which 
are  short  poems,  with  little  in  them  of  tho 
modem  epigram,  though  some  shew  {e,g,  10-14, 
Eir  *Ayawriro6s)i  that  the  pen  of  Gregory  could, 
when  occasion  required,  be  pointed  with  ada- 
mant. No  less  than  63  (31-94),  belonging 
probably  to  the  writer's  youth,  are  upon  the 
spoilers  of  tombs.  This  r6ium^  will  give  somo 
idea  of  the  extent  and  subject-matter  of 
Gregory's  poems;  though  if  the  statement  of 
Jerome  ana  Suidas,  that  he  wrote  30,000  verses, 
is  to  be  understood  literally,  more  than  a  third 
of  them  are  now  unknown. 

In  addition  to  these  writings,  which  may  be 
taken  as  undoubted,  the  Benedictine  editors 
have  printed  six  pieces  which  are  of  qucstionabls 
authority.  Four  of  these,  (1)  an  interpretation 
of  Ezekiel  i.  5  et  seq.,  (2)  a  paraphrase  of 
Eoclesiastes,  and  (3  and  4)  two  short  tractates 
De  Fide  OrtKodoxd^  are  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  vol.  U  (1)  is  judged  by  Tillen<  t  to  b« 
unworthy  of  Gregory  (Jtfl^moiim,  ix.  464),  and 
ought  rather  to  be  called  **Brev«s  ct  indi* 
gestae  annotationes  in  Esechielem  et  alia 
quaedam  Scripturae  loca."  This  view  ia  taken 
by  the  Colbertine  Scholion  and  adopted  by 
Billius.  The  piece  is  absent  moreover  from 
some  of  the  bMt  {e.g,  the  two  (yoislin)  codices ; 
(2)  is  by  almost  common  consent  to  be  ascribed 
to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (Euseb.  Hist  Eedea, 
vii.  25 ;  Hieron.  Scr^t,  JBcdee.  d.  121 ;  Tillo* 
mont,  MAnoires,  ix.  464 ;  Billius  m  loco\ 
Clemencet,  the  editor  of  the  fir«t  Benedivtioo 
volume,  relegates  them  to  an  appendix,  becai 
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he  fooBd  them  in  common  editions,  but  did  not 
jodge  them  to  belong  to  Gregory  (Operiy  i.  869 
iDd  873)l      The  two  tractates    exi^t  only   in 
Utia,  though  it  has  been  held  that  they  shew 
tnoes  of  a  Greek  originaL    Their  ascription  to 
Gt-egory  is  due  to  very  donbtful  inference  from  a 
passage  in  Augustine  {Ep,  cxlyiiL).    Tiilemont 
\Memoir€9j  ix.  558,  727)  follows  QuenelHus  in 
sscribing  them  to  Gregory  Eliberitanns.  Clemen- 
cet  follows  the  author   of  the  Qallia  LUteraria 
in  beliering  them  to  be  the  work  of  one  Phaeba- 
dios.     In  any  case  they  claim  mention  here  only 
to  be  excluded  from  the  works  of  Gregory,  and 
the  reader  may  be  referred  for  further  discussion 
of  their  authorship  to  Clemencet  and  Tillemou^ 
vi  supra.      The  other  two  pieces  are  printed 
in   the    Benedictine  Tol.   ii. ;    (1)    a  poetical 
e)iistle  to  Seleucus  (No.  riii.  Opera,  ii.  1089). 
Some    of    the    older   editors,    espedally  Com- 
beHsius,  contend  that  it  differs  from  the  genuine 
writings  of  Gregory  in  the  list  of  the  canonical 
books,  and,  with  the  support  of  sereral  MSS. 
ascribe  it  to  Amphilochius.    But  the  style  is 
clearly  that  of  Gregory,  and  the  only  difference  in 
the  canon  is  the  addition  of  Esther  and  the  Apo- 
calypae,  which  are  not  named  by  Gregory  else- 
where. Billius,  Caillan,  and  most  modem  editors, 
hare  claimed  therefore  with  great  probability,  on 
internal  grounds  as  well  as  with  the  support  of 
the  chief  codices,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  excluding  an  epistle  which  is  entirely  in  the 
style  of  Gregory  from  the  list  of  bis  works; 
(2)  The  C^ittus  Patient,  a  tragedy  extending 
to    2601    lines,    in    which    the    personae    are 
Christns,  Theotokos,  Joseph,  Theologu^i,  Magda- 
lene, Nicodemus,  Nuntius,  Pilatus,  Congregatio 
Pontificam,     Chorus     Virginum,     Semicberus, 
Adoleacentulus,  Custodia,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
relegated  to  an  appendix  as  not  the  work  of 
Gregory,   in  accord   with   the   opinion    of  all 
the     beat  authorities;   though    M.    Villemain 
(  TbUftXH,  Itc  p.  135)  has  assumed  its  genuineness 
without  note  or  question.     Reference  may  be 
made  to  Caillan's  Uomtmn  m  iboo,   "nilemont 
f  Jtf^MOtfVS,  UL  559),  Dom  Ceillier,  HImL  dee  Aut, 
Jbc.   rii.   196.     Cidllan  is  himself  inclined  to 
attribate  it  to  a  Gregory  who  became  bishop  of 
▲niioch  A.I>.  572. 

Of  the  MSS.  in  which  the  works  of  Gregory 
hare  been  preserved  and  the  printed  editions,  a 
full  account  is  ready  to  hand  in  the  prefaces  of 
ClemcDcet  {Opera,  i.  pp.  1-16)  and  Caillau 
{Opera,  iL  pp.  1-6);  and  in  Fabricius,  Bibiioth, 
Graeca  Eocl,  ed.  HarL  TiiL  398,  et  seqq.  The 
•arlieat  of  the  Greek  editions  is  the  QregorH 
JfazianMem  Orationee  Leciieemae  XV L  Graed 
ex  edUkme  3i.  Muewri;  Venetiis  in  aedibus 
Aldi,  1516,  in  8to.  The  earliest  of  the  Latin 
is  GregorU  Nazianzeni  carmma,  ad  bene  beateque 
vivendmm  vtiliseima,  Laiini  ex  editione  Aldi 
Mameiii  Bomam  et  Petri  Candidi  Monachi; 
Venetiis,  Aldus  Manutius,  in  4to,  1504.  In 
1569  there  appeared  at  Paris  Prima  operum 
Gregorii  adornata  a  Jaoobo  BUlio  Prunaeo  3. 
Michaelis  in  Eremo  Abbate  editio  sive  interpreter- 
iio.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  new  translation 
and  by  the  commentaries  of  Nicetas,  &c  In 
tlw  same  or  the  following  year  it  appeared  at 
Colore,  and  has  often  been  reprinted.  Soon 
afterwards  Lenvenklaius  publisheil  an  edition 
*«  BAt^iliae  anno  1571  ex  OHfidna  Hervagians," 
which  bore  on  its  first  page  the  words  **Ncc 


deinreps  aliam  expectari  locupletiorem  posse  de 
praemio     lector    intelliget " ;    and    added    the 
commentaries  of  Elias  of  Crete.    Another  edition 
of  Billius  was  published    at    Paris    in    1583 
by  Genebrardns,  who  included  the  new  matter 
from    the    work    of   Leuvenklaius,  and    made 
sereral  other  additions.    The  work  now  formed 
two    Tolumes.    In  1609,   and   again    in   1630, 
appeared   the    famous  Graeco-Latin  edition  of 
Paris,  containing  the  Greek  of  Gregory  and  the 
Latin  interpretation  of  Billiusi.    It  was  honoured 
by  a  magnificent  laudation  from  Morellus,  which 
was     ridiculed    by     Montacutius,     who     thus 
described  the  work  of  the  editors :  **  Habebant 
fortasse,  habere  sane  poterant  Regies,  Regineos, 
Petavii  libros,  Sirleti,  &c.  sed  ut  Hie  Epicteti 
lucemam    ad    ostentationero,    non   ad    usum ; 
quippe  qui  deformarunt  magis  Gregoriom  quara 
fuerat  in  editione  prima.''    Clemencefe  gives  his 
own  opinion  thus :  **  Inde  Gregorius  sub  faUi 
Billii  nominis  umbra  neglectus  incultusque  jacet 
quia  summi  curi  collatus  cum  MSS.  et  eroen- 
datns  a  Billio  temere  praedicatur."     In  1778 
the  first  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition,  with 
the  title  Sancii  Patrie  nostri  Oregorii  Theoioffi 
vulgo  Naxiamzeni  Archiepiaoopi   Ccnstantinopoli' 
tani.  Opera  omma  quae  extant  vel  ejus  nomine 
circumferuntur,  ad  MSS^  oodioet  Qallioanos,  Vati- 
canoe,   Qermaniooe,  Anglicoe,  nee  non  ad  awb'" 
quioree  ediUonet  (xutifata  ;  multie  auctis,  &c,  &u; 
was  published  at  Paris.    It  had  beea  announced 
as  early  as   1708.      Undertaken,   first    by  De 
Friche,  then  by   Loavard  aod  Marao,  it  was 
finally  edited  by  Clemencet,  with  the  assistance 
of  Patert,  Brio%  lyOUve-  aiMi  others.     In  the 
preparation  of  the  second  volume  he  had  the 
help  of  de  Cosniac ;  and  de  Verneuil  succeeded  to 
the  labour  after  Clemenoet's  death.     But  the 
storm  of  the  Preach  Revolution  drove  the  monks 
•f  St.  Maur  from  their  home,  and  the  second 
volume  was  not  published  until  1842,  when  it 
was  edited  by  Caillau. 

(c)  L  In  forming  an  estimate  of  Gregory's 
literary  ponition  we  have  to  consider  (1)  his 
poems,  (2)  his  letters,  and  (3)  his  orations.  Of 
each  kind  of  writing  we  have  seen  that  there  are 
abundant  materials  from  which  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. (1)  Two  modem  criticisms  of  the  poems 
from  very  different  standpoints  mav  help  us  ta 
arrive  at  the  true  mean.  To  Dr.  Ullmann  {Gre- 
gorius, 8.  200-2)  they  are  **  inferior  to  the  letters, 
the  product  of  old  age,  whereas  the  true  vein 
of  poetry  must  have  shewn  itself  in  earlier  life ; 
cramped  by  their  subject-matters,  which  did  not 
admit  of  originality ;  prosaic  thoughts  wrapped 
in  poetic  forms;  involved  and  diffusive."  The 
critic  thinks  that  even  the  better  poems  are  open 
to  these  remarks,  but  he  admits  that  some  of  the 
short  pieces  are  poetry  of  a  high  order,  and  that 
the  didactic  aim  of  Gregory  is  to  be  taken  into 
account.  *'  Still  they  could  never  be  more  than 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  older  poetry  of  Greece." 
To  Villemain,  who  in  poetic  genius  and  critical 
faculty  stands  as  much  above  Ullmann  as  in 
theological  knowledge  and  historical  accuracy  he 
must  be  placed  below  him,  the  poems  are  the 
finest  parts  of  all  Gregory's  works.  "  The  greater 
part  of  his  poems  are  religions  meditations, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  genius  and  of 
times,  have  more  than  one  link  with  the  reveries 
of  the  poetic  imagination  in  our  days  of  scepticu* 
satiety  and  social  progress.    There  is  one,  esuo* 
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dally,  the  severe  charm  of  which  seemi  to  have 
anticipated  the  finest  inspirations  of  our  melan- 
choly age,  while  it  presenres  the  impress  of  a 
faith  still  fresh  and  honest,  even  in  its  troahle  " 
{TcAleau  de  PEIoqtienoe  cArdfimiM  aii  Quatrikmt 
Siiole,  p.  1S3).  He  then  translates  the  greater  part 
of  the  poem  '^  De  humanA  naturi"  (No.  xiv..  Opera, 
iL  469-77),  and  adds,  *<  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  singular  charm  in  this  mixture  of  abstract 
thoughts  and  emotions,  in  this  contrast  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  with  the  restlessness  of  a  heart 
tormented  with  the  enigma  of  existence,  and 
seel^ing  to  rest  in  faith.  It  is  not  the  poetry  of 
Homer ;  it  u  another  poetry  which  has  its  truth, 
its  norelty,  and  thence  its  grandeur.  I  much 
prefer  it  to  the  artificial  imitations  in  which 
Christian  literature  sought  to  seize  and  to  impose 
upon  religious  subjects  the  forms  of  the  older 
i(tiom  of  the  Muses  ^*(jbid,  p.  135).  Again,  he  says, 
in  words  which  exactly  characterise  the  genius  of 
Gregory's  poetry :  **  It  was  in  the  new  form  of 
a  contemplative  poetry,  in  this  sadness  of  man 
regarding  himself,  in  this  mystic  melancholy  so 
little  known  to  the  ancient  poets,  that  the 
Christian  imagination  was  especially  to  enter  the 
arena  i^ainst  them  without  disadvantage.  There, 
this  poetry  which  modem  satiety  seel^s  for,  this 
poetry  of  reflection  and  reverie,  which  enters  into 
the  human  heart,  and  describe  its  inmost 
thoughts  and  vague  desires,  sprang  up  of  itself  " 
(ibid.  p.  136).  And  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph, 
when  he  is  referring  to  Gregory,  though  he  speal^s 
o^  '*  the  writings  of  the  bishop  of  Caesarea,"  M. 
ViUemain  adds,  ^  His  funeral  eulogies  are 
hymns;  his  invectives  against  Julian  have 
something  of  the  malediction  of  the  prophets. 
He  has  been  called  the  '  Theologian  of  the  East.' 
He  ought  to  have  been  called  rather  ^  the  Poet 
of  Eastern  Christendom  "  (iM.), 

In  both  these  critiques  there  is  an  element  of 
truth,  but  neither  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Ullroann  nor 
in  those  of  M.  ViUemain  do  we  find  the  Gregory 
who  is  portrayed  to  us  in  his  own  works.  Dr. 
UUmann  knows,  but  does  not  always  bear  in 
mind,  Gregory's  own  statement  of  the  aim  of  his 
poetry.  It  must  be  admitted  that  ^  as  soon  as  he 
falls,  in  the  course  of  his  longer  didactic  poems, 
into  dogmatic  polemics  and  subtleties,  or  a  dis- 
cursive moraluing  strain,  all  claims  to  poetry 
naturally  disappear,"  but  Gregory  had  a  higher 
roifsion  than  that  of  a  poet,  and  he  is  himself 
fully  conscious  that  he  is  sacrificing  form  to  sub- 
stance, and  beauty  to  necessity  (Carm.  xxxix.  tts 
rk  "Zftfierpa).  Nor  does  the  critic  remember  how 
large  a  part  of  Gregory's  poems  are  neither  dog- 
matic nor  discursive.  The  criticism,  indeed,  could 
hardly  have  been  written  had  the  second  volume 
of  the  Benedictine  edition  been  already  published. 
H.  ViUemain,  on  the  other  hand,  has  seen  with 
his  usual  keennexs  of  perception,  and  expressed 
with  his  usual  felicity  of  language,  the  charac- 
teristic beauties  of  these  poems  ;  but  when  in  his 
admiration  of  the  poet  he  exalts  him  above  the 
theologian,  he  fails  to  recognise  the  true  value 
of  the  orations,  and  Gregory  s  first  claim  to  great- 
ness. To  the  critic,  who  is  himself  a  theologian, 
Gregory  appears  as  a  theologian  rather  than  a 
poet;  to  the  critic,  who  is  himself  a  poet, 
Gregory  appears  as  a  poet  rather  than  a  theo- 
logian ;  to  the  careful  reader  of  his  own  works  he 
appears  as  both,  but  as  one  who  regarded  the 
laaekins  of  dogmatic  truth,  and  the  combating  of 
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error,  as  the  work  of  life  to  which  alt  besidea 
made  to  give  way. 

(2)  Gregory's  extant  letters,  though  iipo& 
veiT  various  subjects,  and  written  in  many  cases 
under  the  pressure  of  immediate  necessatv,  are 
almost  invariably  finished  compositions.  In  ome 
of  them  we  have  his  own  views  as  to  what  a 
letter  should  be.  **  A  medium  must  be  preserved 
between  ambiguous  brevity  and  wearisome  pro- 
lixity. The  oratorical  style  is  to  be  avoided,  the 
familiar  stvle  culUvated.  The  best  letter  is  that 
which  in  few  words  conveys  a  sense  to  the  tu- 
learned,  and  yet  utters  a  fuller  meaning  to  him 
who  is  instructed.  Another  requisite  in  a  good 
letter  is  that  it  should  be  graceful.  It  ought  to 
contain  nothing  without  meaning,  and  nothing 
without  finish.  Illustrations  and  proverbs  art 
suitable  to  the  epistolary  style,  and  it  ia  made 
pleasant  by  plays  on  woi^.  But  here,  too,  there 
must  be  moderation.  Such  things  are  to  style 
what  the  purple  colour  is  to  raiment,  and  are 
to  be  used  with  careful  hand.  So  with  figures  of 
speech.  A  few  are  to  be  admitted,  but  the 
careful  balancing  of  antitheses  and  like  phraaea 
is  to  be  left  to  the  Sophists,  or  used  play- 
fully rather  than  in  earnest.  A  good  letter 
is  more  beautiful  than  others,  just  aa  the 
eagle  of  the  old  story  was  more  beautiful 
than  all  other  birds,  because  no  one  re- 
marked its  beauty.  The  thing  to  be  aimed  at  iu 
a  letter  is  the  beauty  which  comes  from  being 
natural,  and  which  ncwds  no  adornment."  Gr^ory 
modestlv  concludes  by  excusing  himself  from  the 
rules  or  good  letter-writing,  because  be  waa 
oppressed  by  weightier  cares  (Ep,  IL,  Opera,  iL 
46).  The  next  letter  (ibid.  p.  4S)  accompanied 
a  collection  of  epistles  sent  to  Nicobulus  aa  speci- 
mens for  use,  not  for  show,  for  to  ask  the  writer 
for  letters,  seeing  that  he  had  long  ago  given  np 
the  culture  of  literature,  was  like  gathering 
flowers  from  an  autumnal  field ;  and  the  next  to 
this  (ibid,  p.  48)  places  the  letters  of  Baal  before 
his  own.  He  is  led  te  do  so  no  less  by  truth 
than  by  friendship,  though  an  impartial  judg- 
ment may  think  that  he  was  influenced  by  firiend- 
ship  rather  than  by  truth. 

(3)  A  higher  place  has  been  claimed  in  tkli 
article  for  Gregory's  orations  than  for  bb  poema ; 
and  examples  have  been  given  which  may  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  justify  the  claim.  The  Roman 
Breviary  (Die  ix.  Haii)  speaks  of  him  as  having 
surpassed  all  other  sacred  orators  in  aoIiditTy 
and  a  consensus  of  opinions  from  the  4th  oentu^ 
to  our  own  day  may  be  quoted  as  supporting 
this  view.  He  is  now  held  te  be  greater  than 
Basil,  or  again  te  have  eclipsed  Chrysostem 
himself,  or  again  te  have  combined  ''the  invin- 
cible logic  of  Bourdaloue ;  the  unction,  colour, 
and  harmony  of  Hassillon  ;  the  flexibility,  poetic 
grace,  and  vivacity  of  FAnelon;  the  force, 
grandeur,  and  sublimity  of  Boasuet  ....  Tbe 
Eagle  of  Meaux  has  been  especially  ins|dred  by 
him  in  his  funeral  orations ;  the  Swan  of  Cambral 
has  followed  him  in  his  treatise  on  'The  Existence 
of  God '"  (Benoit,  Gr^goire  de  Kazianxe,  p.  72IX 
It  will  be  here  enough  te  refer  te  such  opinioBi 
as  are  found  in  the  preface  te  the  Benedictine 
edition,  or  in  any  of  the  lives ;  for  the  present 
purpose  they  are  important  as  placing  Gregory 
in  a  position  which,  after  making  full  allowance 
for  the  besetting  weakness  of  editors  and  bii>-> 
gmphors,  must  be  admitted  te  be  in  the  verj 
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ftnt  rmnk  of  Christian  oraton.  He  was  indcod 
aa  orator  hj  training  and  profession.  For  tUa 
hx  studied  at  Caesareia,  Alexandria,  and  Athens, 
aal  was  the  acknowledged  chief  in  the  schools  of 
th€  rhetoricians.  He  not  nnfreqnently  refers  to 
the  power  of  his  own  eloquence,  and  in  a  famous 
pasaaga  of  the  first  inyective  against  Julian,  who 
had  boaasted  ^  ours  is  eloquence  and  the  arts  of 
Gre«c«  and  the  culture  of  the  gods ;  TOurs  is 
igaoraace  and  boorishness "  (Ammian.  MarcelL 
xxT.  4X  he  thos  speaks  of  it,  **I  give  up  all 
bendea  ;  riches,  noUlity,  glory,  power,  and  all 
sack  eaxthl  J  things.  But  I  cling  to  eloqnenoe 
aloae ;  and  I  do  not  regret  the  labours  by  laud 
and  br  aea  which  I  have  undertaken  to  acquire 
H"  (OraL  !▼.  100,  Opem,  L  132).  The  oratory 
of  tlie  Christian  pulpit  was  the  creation  of 
Gregoiy  and  BasiL  It  was  based  on  the  ancient 
modeUy  and  was  akin,  therefore,  to  the  speeches 
of  DnBMthenes  and  Cicero,  rather  than  to  the 
modem  sermon.  The  extant  orations  of  Gregory 
are,  BHireoTer,  but  a  few  out  of  the  many  which 
be  muat  have  written,  and  are  practically  a 
Toloine  of  sermoas  for  special  occasions.  Some 
of  ikem  were  not  deliyered  from  the  pulpit  at 
alL  Others  were  delivered  to  a  multitude 
moved  to  tears  as  they  thought  of  the  death  of 
some  firiead,  or  exdted  by  the  discussion  of  some 
bofiuBg  question,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to 
borst  forth  in  cries  of  sympathy,  or  hisses  of 
disseat,  or  deafening  cheers  of  approval.  It  has 
not  luklrequently  been  a  charge  against  the 
seraMma  of  Gregory  that  they  are  not  an  ex- 
poatMm  of  Scripture.  As  compared  with  the 
Homilies  of  Chrysostom,  for  example,  they  cer- 
talaly  (with  one  exception,  OnU.  xxxvii.,  Opera^ 
i.  644—60)  are  not ;  the  nature  of  the  case  made 
it  impossible  that  they  should  be.  But  the 
answer  to  the  charge,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
oftea  made,  is  found  in  the  discourses  themselves. 
The  margin  of  every  page  abounds  with  refer- 
eaees  to  Scripture,  and  no  reader  can  fiiil  to  see 
with  Boesuet  that  ^Gregory's  whole  discourse 
is  Bothing  but  a  judicious  weaving  of  Scripture, 
aad  that  he  manifests  everywhere  a  profound 
acqaatataace  with  it "  {Ikfenae  de  la  Ihiditum, 
4e.  tr.  2 ;  Benolt,  Qr^goirey  Arc  723). 

ii.  Givat  as  was  the  position  of  Gregory  as  a 
writer,  it  is  as  a  theologian  that  he  has  left  his 
chief  mark  upon  history.  He  alone  beyond  the 
apo«tolic  circle  has  been  thought  worthy  to  bear 
the  name  '^Theologns**  which  had  been  appro- 
priated to  St.  John.  In  the  story  of  his  life,  fre- 
qa«it  allusion  has  been  made  to  his  teaching,  and 
farther  reference  may  be  made  to  the  elaborate 
mial jata  of  UUmaan  {Oregoriut,  kc  ss.  209-352X 
who,  IbUowing  Clemencet  {Optra,  i.  xlix-lxxviii.), 
has  arranged  under  their  separate  headings  his 
riewa  on  the  articles  of  ^ th.  Within  ou  r  present 
limits  the  chief  of  them  only  can  be  referred  to 
aa  they  are  contained  in  the  five  famous  theo- 
logical discourses  delivered  at  Constantinople 
(OmlL  xxvii-xxxL,  Opera,  L  487-579). 

(1)  The  first  is  entitled  Kvrit  Zhfo/udtmw 
trpoSitdXt^ts.  It  opens  by  shewing  ^  the  evil  of 
the  desire  for  fine  words,"  and  comparing  his 
**  adversaries  who  left  the  practice  of  piety  for 
the  discussion  of  theological  questions  to  mounte- 
haafcs  who  seek  the  applause  of  crowds.  To 
diaconjse  about  God  is  a  task  of  the  greatest 
SMmltj,  not  fitted  for  all  times  or  all  persons, 
mar  to  bf  u&dertaken   in   the  presence  of  all 
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persons.  The  heretics,  having  no  strength  in 
their  own  teaching,  find  it  in  the  weakness  of 
ours,  as  flies  gather  round  wounds.  We  ought 
not  to  make  our  accusers  our  judges,  nor  in  the 
presence  of  the  foe  draw  the  swoni  to  our  own 
destruction.  The  teacher  of  theology  ought  first 
to  practise  virtue.  There  is  abundant  scope  for 
work  to  refiite  the  older  teaching  of  the  pagan 
philosophers,  or  to  discuss  simpler  questions  of 
science  and  theology ;  but  as  to  the  nature  of  God 
our  words  should  be  few,  for  we  can  know  but 
litUe  in  this  life." 

(2)  llcpl  d^oXaylas,  Gregory  reasserts  here  his 
favourite  position,  that  *^  it  is  the  pure  mind  only 
that  can  know  God.  Moses  ascends  the  mountain ; 
Aaron  is  near ;  the  elders  are  at  a  distance ;  the 
people  are  fiur  away  below ;  the  beast  on  the  moun- 
tain, incapable  of  thought  and  knowledge  of  God, 
is  stoned.  Heretics  are  like  beasts  on  the  moun- 
tain. The  theologian  beholds  part  of  God,  but 
the  divine  nature  he  can  neither  express  in  words 
nor  comprehend  in  thought.  The  higher  intelli- 
gence of  angels  even  cannot  know  Him  as  He  is. 
That  there  is  a  creating  and  preserving  cause,  we 
can  know,  as  the  sound  of  an  instrument  bears 
witness  to  its  maker  and  player ;  that  God  is,  we 
know,  but  what  He  is,  and  of  what  nature  He  is, 
and  where  He  is,  and  where  He  was  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  we  cannot  know.  The 
Infinite  cannot  be  defined.  We  can  only  pre-* 
dicate  negative  attributes,  for  the  nature  of  the 
divine  essence  is  beyond  all  human  conception. 
There  may  be  various  reasons  why  God  cannot  i>e 
known  by  man.  Three  are  suggested :  (a)  we 
shall  hereafter  prise  this  knowledge  the  more ; 
(6)  we  should  nave  been  in  danger,  had  we 
the  laculty  of  kaowing  Him,  of  falling  by 
pride,  as  Lucifer  did ;  (c)  that  they  may  have  a 
rich  reward,  who  have  purged  themselves  fi-om 
sin  here,  aad  have  patiently  waited  for  the  ful- 
filment of  their  hope.  The  cause  of  our  present 
inability  is  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body, 
which  prevents  it  from  rising  wholly  above 
sensible  objects.  The  mind  is  soon  wearied  in 
the  attempt  to  form  ideas  of  God.  In  infinite  con- 
descension to  our  weakness,  God  is  called  in  Holy 
Scripture  by  names  drawn  from  sensible  object!!. 
The  mind  either  forms  from  these  ideas  the  many 
gods  of  idolatry,  or  uses  them  as  stepping-stones 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  The  mystery 
of  the  divine  essence  is  natural,  and  is  analogous 
to  other  mysteries  which  surround  us.  Man — 
the  juncture  of  soul  and  body,  the  functions  andr 
powers  of  the  mind  and  various  organs  of  tha* 
body,  the  continuity  of  species  and  variety  ol 
individuals ;  the  wonderful  variety  and  powers 
of  animals,  fishes,  birds,  insects ;  the  many  kinds, 
utility,  and  beauty  of  plants,  fruits,  flowers ; 
the  phenomena  of  earth  and  sea  and  aky ;  the 
nature  of  angelic  beines ;  all  these  are  equally 
beyond  human  reason. 

(3)  Ilfpl  Tlov.  The  two  prevk>ns  discourses 
were  introductory.  He  now  passea  to  the  next 
subject.  **  The  three  earliest  opinions  concerning 
God  were  anarchia,  polyarohia,  and  monarchia. 
The  two  former  could  not  stand,  as  leading  to 
confusion  rather  than  the  order  of  the  universe. 
We  hold  that  there  i»  a  monarchia,  but  that  God 
is  not  limited  to  one  person.  If  unity  is  divided, 
it  becomes  plurality.  But  if  there  is  equal 
dignity  of  nature,  and  agreement  of  will,  aad 
identity  of  movement,  and  convergence  to  unity 
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of  those  things  which  are  of  ufiity  (and  this,  cannot 
te  the  case  in  created  things),  there  may  be  dis- 
tinction in  namber  without  hj  any  means 
inrolying  distinction  in  essence  and  nature. 
Unity,  therefore  (uoM)f  from   the   beginning 

foing  forth  to  duuity  {§is  8vc(8aX  constituted  a 
rinity  (jjJxP*  rptdZos).  Human  words  fail  to 
express  the  generation  and  procession,  and  it  is 
better  to  keep  to  scriptural  terms;  but  the 
writer  has  in  his  thoughts  an  OTerflowinz  of 
goodness,  and  the  Platonic  simile  of  an  overnow- 
ing  cup  applied  to  first  and  second  causes.  The 
generation  and  procession  are  eternal,  and  all 
questions  as  to  time  are  inapplicable."  Gregory 
then  proceeds  to  state  and  answer  the  common 
objections  of  his  adrersaries. 

**  The  Son  and  the  Spirit  can  be  oo-etemal  with 
the  Father,  and  yet  be  bom  of  and  proceed  from 
Him.  Eternity  does  not  imply  self-originality, 
but  an  originality  to  which  it  may  be  nferred : 

1'ust  as  light  proceeds  from  the  sun,  but  is  not 
ater  than  the  sun." 

^  This  generation  is  free  from  all  passion  be- 
cause it  is  incorporeal." 

^  The  Father  is  properly  Father  because  He  is 
not  also  Son ;  the  Son  is  properly  Son  because  He 
is  not  also  Father.  Man  is  both  father  and  son, 
and  b  properly  neither." 

**  The  Scriptures  use  the  past  tense  in  speaking 
of  the  generation  of  the  Son,  but  erery  student 
of  Scripture  knows  that  the  tenses  of  verbs  are 
interchanged  {e,g.  Ps.  ii.  1  and  ixr.  6)." 

«  To  ask  whether  the  Father  begat  the  Son 
▼oluntarily  or  involuntarily,  is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  ask  whether  He  is  Ood  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily." 

**  The  generation  of  th^  Son  is  indeed  incom- 
prehensible ;  but  that  of  every  human  being  is 
also  incomprehensible  and  yet  true." 

^  The  question  whether  the  Son  existed  before 
He  was  begotten  is  ab:iurd,  when  eternal  genera- 
tion is  thought  of.  The  Arian  dilemma  is  met 
by  another.     Is  time  in  time  or  not  ?  " 

*'  Begotten  and  not-begotten  are  not  the  same 
thing.  Are  the  Father  and  the  Son,  then,  the 
same  thing  ?  "  <<  The  Father  and  the  Son  are  the 
same  in  their  essence  and  nature.  These 
properties  do  not  belong  to  the  divine  essence 
any  more  than  immortality,  innocence,  im- 
mutability. Otherwise  there  would  be  several 
divine  essences.  That  is  the  divine  essence 
which  belong^  to  Ood  alone,  but  we  cannot 
^now  that  essence,  as  has  been  already  shewn." 

**  If  the  Son  is  of  the  same  essence  as  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  is  unbegotten  (they  say), 
the  Son  must  be  unbegotten."  **  But  God  and 
*  unbegotten '  are  not  the  same  thing." 

^  Or,  again,  to  say  *  If  God  made  not  an  end  of 
begetting,  the  generation  is  imperfect ;  and  if 
there  is  an  end,  there  must  have  been  a  begin- 
ning,* is  to  argue  from  corporeal  to  spiritual 
things.  What  would  they  say  of  the  angelic  or 
human  spirits  which  have  come  into  existence 
but  will  not  cease  to  be." 

"The  Son  is  not,  as  they  say,  called  God 
equivocally,  as  a  painting  is  called  an  animal, 
but  is  raally  and  properly  God." 

After  dealing  with  other  paralogisms,  Gre- 
gory passes  on  to  an  examination  of  the  passives 
In  Scripture  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  S>n 
fii  expressed,  and  of  the  passages  which  speak  of 
the  aTimanity,  and  ara  quoted  as  opposed  to  the 
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divinity  by  the  Eunomians.  "  The  Son  wa»  eqval 
to  the  Father,  and  what  He  was  He  remained  nt 
the  Incarnation ;  what  He  was  not  He  assnmwL 
God  became  man  that  we  might  become  gods.** 

The  oration  ends  with  an  apology  for  dealing 
with  such  subtleties,  which  weaken  the  force  <2 
the  truth ;  and  a  prayer  that  his  adversaries  may 
have  faith,  by  which  alone  spiritual  truth  can  be 
discerned. 

(4)  Ilfpl  T20V.  In  this  discourse  the  fi^ject 
of  the  third  is  continued.  Gregory  has  alnMty 
answered  the  objection,  that  some  passages  of 
Scripture  speak  of  the  Son  as  human.  He  here 
enten  upon  an  exhaustive  examination,  under  ten 
objections,  of  the  scriptural  language  applied  to 
our  Lord,  and  then  passes  to  an  exposition  of  the 
names  which  ara  (a)  common  to  the  Deity, 
(6)  peculiar  to  the  Son,  (c)  peculiar  to  the  Son 
as  man. 

(5)  IIcpl  rov  *Ay(mnrpt^fiam%,  Gregory  com- 
mences this  oration  on  the  Holy  Sfnrit  by  reler* 
ring  to  the  special  difficulties  arising  from  (a) 
the  &ct  that  many  who  admitted  the  dirinity  of 
the  Son  regarded  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  a  new  doctrine  not  found  in  Holy  Scripture ; 
(6)  that  those  defeated  by  his  previous  argu- 
ments had  become  the  mora  determined  to  hold 
their  ground  here ;  (c)  that  he  was  himself  worn 
out  by  the  earlier  discourses,  and  that  his  adver- 
saries wera  wearied  with  them.  Ue  then 
expresses,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  own  belief 
in  the  divinity  of  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity 
no  less  than  in  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Soo. 
«  The  Holy  Spirit  is  holiness.  Had  the  Spirit  been 
wanting  to  the  divine  Trinity,  the  Father  and  the 
Son  would  have  been  imperfect." 

Hbtorically,  it  is  true  that  the  Sodduoees  did 
not  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit ;  neither  did  they 
in  angels  or  a  resurrection,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  avoided  the  express  witness  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  most  eminent  of  the  pagan 
philosophers  had  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  lor 
they  spoke  of  the  **  Mind  of  the  Dniverse,"  the 
^'MindwIthouC&e. 

^  Our  argument  is  neither  with  those  who  deny 
that  there  is  a  Spirit  nor  yet  with  pagans,  but 
with  professing  Christians  who  accept  the  Scrip* 
tures.  Now  the  Spirit  is  either  a  substance  or 
an  attribute  —  not  the  latter,  for  he  is  said  to 
*  separate'  (Acts  xiii.  2X  and  to  'be  grieved* 
(Eph.  iv.  30).  If  a  substance,  he  is  either  God 
or  a  creature ;  but  not  a  creature,  for  how  coold 
we  believe  upon,  or  be  brought  to  peKectioa  by, 
a  creature  ?  " 

^  But  (it  is  objected)  the  Spirit  must  bo  nn 
begotten  or  begotten.  If  unbegotten,  then  ara 
then  two  without  beginning ;  if  begotten,  then 
of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son  ?  "  ^  True,  it  b  im- 
possible  for  the  human  mind  to  understand  pro- 
cession as  dbtinct  from  generation.  Let  the 
objector  explain  how  the  Father  b  unbegotten  «r 
the  Son  begotten  befora  he  presses  the  difficulty 
that  the  Spirit  proceedeth.  The  word  of  the 
Gospel  is  clear  (John  xv.  26) :  *  We  who  «;awnot 
comprehend  those  things  which  lie  at  oar  feot, 
and  cannot  count  the  sand  of  the  sea,  or  the 
drops  of  rain,  or  the  days  of  an  aeon,  how  cnm 
we  penetrate  the  profound  depths  of  Divinity^ 
and  explain  a  natura  thus  obscura  and  bejoad 
all  power  of  speech  ?  * " 

,  ''The  Spirit  b  not  called  Son, not  because  any** 
thing  is  wanting  in  him  which  b  {tresent  in  tfct 
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Son,  fer  acihisf  can  be  wanting  to  Qod,  bat  on 
acoonat  of  the  difiereace  of  their  manifestation 
and  mutval  relation.  In  the  same  way  the 
ratlin  ia  not  called  Son." 

''The  Spirit  is  of  th>  same  snbstance  with  the 
Father  mid  the  Son  (A^ioo^ior).  Again,  we 
kive  a  mystery  beyond  hnman  thought,  but 
in  the  rarieties  of  the  generation  of  animals 
there  are  fiUnt  shadows  which  may  help  ns. 
Adam  wan  a  creature  of  Ood,  Eve  a  segment  of 
the  ereatore,  Seth  the  ofipring  of  both.  Was 
the  same  thing  creature  and  segment  and 
oiEipring?  And  yet  no  similitude  can  fully 
represent  the  truth." 

*^  If  they  ask  who  of  ancient  or  modem  times 
worshipped  the  Spirit,  the  answer  is  found  in  the 
words  of  Scripture  (John  ir.  24;  Rom.  viii.  26 ; 
1  Cor.  sir.  15).  It  is  true  that  St.  John  says  of 
the  Son,  *  by  Him  were  all  things  made  that  were 
made,'  but  this  does  not  include  the  Spirit,  for 
the  erangelist  does  not  say  *  all  things  '  vmplr." 

**  Their  chief  objection  is  that  to  acknowledge 
the  dirinity  of  the  Spirit  is  Tritheism.  Are 
they  themselres  then,  seeing  that  they  do 
acknowledge  the  dirinity  of  the  Son,  Ditheists 
(Ai^sfrai)?  Do  they  assert  that  things  which 
have  the  same  substance  are  numbereJ  together 
(Svn^Mtf^rroi  rii  6fiOo6inu)f  and  that  things 
which  diifcr  in  substance  are  numbered  sepa- 
rately? This  is  to  forget  that  number  refers  to 
^nan'ttty,  not  to  quality ;  to  the  quantity  of  the 
things  contained  under  it,  not  to  their  nature. 
Three  things  may  be  called  *one,  one,  one,'  though 
they  are  of  the  same  substance;  or  'three' 
though  they  are  of  different  substances." 

**  Do  they  ask  why  Holy  Scripture  is  not  more 
express  in  its  statements  about  the  dirinitr  of 
the  Spirit?  Let  them  obserre  the  method  of 
jtcriptnre.  Some  things  are  spoken  of  which  are 
not,  tf.^.  as  when  Qod  U  said  to  sleep  or  to  wake 
or  be  angry.  Some  things  are  not  spoken  of 
which  are.  Where  do  they  derive  the  terms 
T^  Jby^mfTor,  or  t6  iafvpx^t  ^^  '''^  Atfdnvroy? 
Some  things  are  not,  and  are  not  spoken  of;  as 
an  eril  God,  or  a  square  circle.  Some  things 
are,  aad  are  spoken  of;  as  Ood,  man,  angel,  judg- 
■Moi.  It  u  absurd  then  to  render  the  question 
•ne  of  words.  The  Scripture  does  not  in  so 
many  words  assert  the  dirinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  it  does  in  fact.  Besides,  why  do  the 
Arians  make  this  an  objection  when  the  most 
express  terms  did  not  convince  them  of  the 
dirinity  of  the  Son?  God  blesses  men  with, 
not  against,  their  own  wilL  Farther,  the 
rereUtion  of  Father  (Old  TestamentX  Son  (New 
Testament),  and  Spirit  (after  the  Ascension)  is 
progrcs<nTe.  The  human  mind  could  not  have 
grasped  the  fell  truth  at  once;  it  was  to  be 
expected  therefore  that  the  dirinity  of  the 
Spirit,  who  was  giren  after  the  ascension  of  the 
Son,  should  not  be  taught  during  the  earlier 
manifestation.  There  are,  moreover,  in  Holv 
Scripture  a  number  of  texts  which  do  teach  it.'* 
These  Gregory  quotes  and  explains,  and  then 
pawns  on  to  sum  up  in  a  restatement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

**  There  are  some  fiiint  resemblances  which  may 
in  some  degree  help  to  gire  an  idea  of  Trinity 
in  Unity.  The  fountain,  the  stream,  the  rirer ; 
the  sun,  the  ray,  the  light ;  the  ray  falling  upon 
the  water  and  reflected  by  it.  But  there  is  a 
danger  that  these  images  should  mislead  rather 
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than  lead ;  and  the  only  safe  position  is  that  of 
humble  fiuth," 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  these  dis- 
courses of  OregoiT  would  lose  their  chief  charm 
in  translation.  No  conception  of  their  subtlety 
of  thought  or  beauty  of  expression,  can  be  giren 
in  an  outline,  where  a  few  words  often  represent 
sereral  pages.  Critics  hare  riralled  each  other 
in  the  praises  they  hare  heaped  upon  them,  but 
no  praise  is  so  high  as  that  of  the  many  theolo- 
gians who  hare  found  in  them  their  own  best 
thoughts.  A  critic  who  cannot  be  accused  of 
partiality  towards  Gregory  has  giren  in  a  few 
words  perhaps  the  truest  estimate  of  them.  ^  A 
snbstance  of  thought,  the  concentration  of  all 
that  is  spread  through  the  writings  of  Hilary, 
Basil,  and  Athanasius;  a  flow  of  softened 
eloquence  which  does  not  halt  or  lose  itself  for 
a  moment;  an  argument  nerrous  without 
dryness  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  useless 
ornament  on  th^  other,  gire  these  fire  discourses 
a  place  to  themselres  among  the  monuments  of 
this  fine  genius,  who  was  not  always  in  the  same 
degree  free  fi'om  grandiloquence  and  afiectation. 
In  a  few  pages  and  in  a  few  hours  Gregory  has 
summed  up  and  closed  the  controrersy  of  a 
whole  century."  (De  Broglie,  L'JSjiae  et 
VEn^pire,  r.  385 ;  Benott,  Origoirt.  &c.  435, 436). 

Books, — Little  is  needed  for  the  study  of 
Gregory's  life  and  works  beyond  the  admirable 
Benedictine  edition  referred  to  abore,  and  the 
Lires  by  Ullnnann  (Oregorhts  von  Nazianx  der 
Theotoge,  2.  Aufl.,  Gotha,  1867;  first  part  of 
earlier  edition  translated  by  Cox,  Oxford,  1855) 
and  Benott  {Saint  Qr^joire  de  Nuziame,  Paris, 
1876).  A  well-known  comparison  of  Gregory 
and  Basil  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Newman's  Chtrch 
of  ike  Fathers,  pp.  116-45,  551.  See  also  a 
recent  important  work  discussing  some  of  the 
disputed  questions  in  the  life  of  Gregory  by  the 
Abb^  Louis  Montant,  Remte  Critique  de  queiq^es 
questions  historiques  se  tvpportant  h  St  Or^oire 
de  Nasianse  ethson  siide,  [H.  W.  W.] 

GBE(K)KIU8  (iS)  NY8SENUS,  bishop  of 
Nyssa  in  Cappadoda  (872-395),  brother  of  Basil 
the  Great,and  a  leading  theologian  of  the  Eastern 
church  in  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century. 
He  and  his  brother  and  their  common  friend 
Gregory  Nazianzen  were  the  chief  champions  of 
the  orthodox  Nicene  faith  in  the  struggle  against 
Arianism  and  Apollinarianism,  and  by  their 
discreet  zeal,  guided  by  independency  of  spirit  and 
moderation  of  temper,  contributed  chiefly  to  its 
rictory  in  the  East.  He  was  one  of  the  ten 
children,  fire  of  each  sex,  of  Basil,  an  adrocate 
and  rhetorician  of  eminence,  and  his  wife  £m- 
melia,  of  whom  Basil  bishop  of  Caesareia  was  the 
eldest,  and  Gregory  Nyssen  the  third  or  fourth 
(Greg.  Nyss.  de  Vit,  S  Uacr.,  Opp,  ed.  Morel,  torn. 
ii.  pp.  182-186).  [Basiuus  op  Caesabria.] 
It  is  erident  from  the  relations  between  them 
and  the  language  which  he  adopts  in  speaking 
of  him,  as  a  son  to  a  father,  that  Gregory  was 
sereral  years  younger  than  Basil.  As  the  latter 
was  bom  in  a.d.  329  or  330,  we  may  place 
Gregory's  birth  about  a.d.  335  or  336.  His 
birthplace  was  probably  Caesareia.  We  are 
destitute  of  all  information  as  to  the  place  of  his 
education  and  his  teachers.  It  is  certain,  how* 
erer  that  he  did  not  share  in  his  e.dest  brother's 
advantages  in  receiving  a  unirersity  trainingi 
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and  we  may  reasonably  oonclnde  that  he  was 
brought  up  in  t|ie  schools  of  his  natire  city. 
That  no  rery  special  pains  had  been  devoted  to 
his  literary  and  intellectual  instruction,  we  may 
gather  from  the  words  of  his  sister  Maddora 
to  him  on  her  deathbed,  in  which  she  ascribed 
the  high  position  he  had  gained  among  the 
bishops  of  his  time  to  the  prayers  of  his  parents, 
since  '*  he  had  little  or  no  assistance  towards  it 
from  home  "  (De  Vit.  &  Macr,  Opp,  torn.  Ui.  192). 
A  feeble  constitution,  subject  to  frequent  illnesses, 
and  a  natural  shyness  disposed  the  young  Ore- 
gory  to  a  literary  retirement  in  preference  to  the 
active  walks  of  life.  His  intellectual  powers 
were  considerable,  and  had  been  improved  by 
diligent  private  study;  but  he  shrank  from  a 
pitblio  career,  and  appears  after  his  father's  death 
to  have  lived  upon  his  share  of  the  paternal 
estate,  without  adopting  any  profession.  That 
his  religions  instincts  did  not  develop  early 
appears  from  his  account  of  his  reluctant  attend- 
ance at  the  religions  ceremonial  held  by  hb 
mother  Emmelia  in  honour  of  the  **  Forty 
Martvrs."  A  day  having  been  fixed  for  the 
translation  of  the  relics  of  these  sainted  soldiers 
to  a  chapel  erected  for  their  reception,  Emmelia 
summoned  her  son  to  Annesi  to  take  part  in  the 
festivaL  The  occasion  was  one  in  which  a  young 
layman  like  Gregory  had  but  little  sympathy, 
and  he  was  immersed  in  occupations  which  he 
was  unwilling  to  leave.  He  records  the  annoy- 
ance he  felt  at  his  mother's  having  chosen  a  time 
for  her  function  so  inconvenient  to  him,  and  for 
compelling  him  to  be  present  even  before  the 
ceremonies  began.  The  service  in  honour  of  the 
martyrs  was  neld  in  hb  mother's  garden,  and 
lasted  all  through  the  night.  But  it  had  few 
attractions  for  the  young  student,  who,  wearied 
with  his  journey,  threw  himself  down  in  an 
arbour  and  fell  asleep.  His  mind,  however, 
was  not  altogether  at  ease,  and  as  he  slept  he 
seemed  to  be  seeking  to  enter  the  garden,  the 
approach  to  which  was  barred  by  the  martyrs, 
who  beat  him  with  their  rods,  and  would  have 
excluded  him  altogether  but  for  the  intercession 
of  one  of  their  band.  On  awaking  from  his 
dream,  full  of  remorse  for  the  dishonour  he  had 
done  to  these  holy  men,  he  hastened  to  the  urn 
which  enshrined  their  ashes  and  bedewed  it  with 
bitter  tears,  beseeching  God  to  be  propitious  to 
him,  and  the  sainted  soldiers  to  forgive  the 
slight  he  had  shewn  them  (^Orat,  m  XL,  Martyr,^ 
Opp,  tom.  ii.  p.  212).  It  b  evident  that  this 
terrifying  vision  had  a  very  powerfu.  effect  on  the 
young  Gregory's  mind,  and  under  its  influence  he 
undertook  the  office  of  a  '^  lector,"  in  pursuance 
of  which,  as  hb  friend,  Gregory  Naxianzen, 
reminds  him,  he  read  the  Bible  lections  in  the 
congregation  (Greg.  Nax.  Ep.  43,  tom.  i.  p.  804). 
He  would  seem,  however,  to  have  soon  tired  of 
hb  new  vocation,  which  he  deserted  for  that 
of  a  professor  of  rhetoric  Thb  backsliding, 
caused  great  pain  to  Gregory's  friends,  a^ 
gave  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  religion  to 
suspect  the  young  reader's  motives  and  bring 
unfounded  accusations  against  him.  Gregory 
Ifazianxen,  whose  affection  for  him  was  warm 
and  sincere,  addressed  to  him  a  very  strong 
remonstrance,  expressing  the  grief  felt  by  himself 
and  others  at  his  gradual  nnd  stealthy  falling 
away  from  his  first  love ;  his  discarding  the  Holy 
ScriptoxeSy  so  full  of  the  stream:*  of  grac§,  for  the 


brackbh  and  arid  channels  of  acmlar  leamln^, 
and  seeking  for  ^inglorious  glory-"  He  re- 
proaches hb  friend  for  the  ^'dcoMBiaGal  ambi- 
tion "  which  led  him  to  covet  the  naneof  vImCo- 
ridan  rather  than  that  of  Christian,  aa  well  aa  ibr 
bringing  discredit  on  hb  Christian  profs safcf  by 
the  public  exhibition  of  himself  in  oratorical 
contests.  He  earnestly  entreats  hira  to  jvinni 
to  a  better  mind,  to  make  hb  apology  to  God,  to 
the  altar,  and  to  the  faithfol,  engagh^  to  pray 
for  hb  restoration  to  the  God  that  quickens  thie 
dead  (Greg.  Max.  Ep,  43  [37],  torn.  L  p.  80«X 
The  date  of  thb  temporary  desertion  caoMi  be 
ascertained,  but  since  during  the  short  reigD  of 
Julian  it  was  forbidden  to  Christians  to 
as  public  instructots  we  must  place  it 
before  361  or  afler  863.  At  or  about  the 
time  we  may  place  Gregory's  marriage.  Ub 
wife  was  named  Theaseb«a,  and  from  tW  de- 
scription given  of  her  by  Gregory  NaiJaiwa  m 
the  letter  written  to  console  hb  friend  en  kev 
death,  we  may  gather  thai  her  cfaaraotci 
answered  to  her  name,  and  that  in  piety  and 
devotion  to  good  works  she  was  worthy  to  bo 
**  the  spouse  of  a  priest,"  Upi^n  n^vyer.  Gtafevy 
Naiianxen  calls  her  **  hb  Tbeoaebela,*  oowitv^ 
spiritual  relationship  stronger  than  that  «j 
nature.  We  do  not  know  when  her  dcaitli 
uooorred,  but  it  was  after  Gregory  had  beceass 
a  bbhop,  and,  according  to  'Hllemont,  subaa- 
quently  to  the  coundl  of  Constantinople,  A-B^ 
381.  Expressions  in  Gregory  Mariansen's  letter 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  both  himself  asMl 
hb  friend  were  somewhat  advanced  in  life  at 
that  time ;  and  from  Theosebeia  being  stvlod  Grv 
gory  Nyssen's  ** sister"  we  may  gather  that 
Uiey  had  ceased  to  cohabit,  probably  on  hb 
coming  a  bishop.  We  do  not  hear  of 
having  any  ofispring.  (Greg.  Nax.  Ep,  95, 
L  p.  846 ;  Miceph.  H,  E,  xi.  19.) 

Gregory  did  not  longexerdse  hb  profeosioa  of 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric  The  urgent  remonstrsBcci 
of  hb  friend  Gregory  Naxbnxen  would  have  as 
earnest  supporter  in  hb  elder  sbter,  the  WIt 
reduse  Macrina,  who  would  not  fiul  to  use  tlka 
same  powerful  arguments  with  him  which  h&k 
proved  effectual  in  indudng  Basil  to  give  «p 
all  prospect  of  worldly  £une  for  the  service  oif 
Christ.  It  b  probable  also  that  the  profsttio^ 
he  had  undertaken  may  have  proved  ininaainglji 
dbtasteful  to  one  of  Gregwy's  sensitive  aad 
retiring  dbpoaition,  and  that  the  small  reaaha 
of  hb  exertions  to  inspire  a  literary  tasta  among 
the  vouth  (who,  as  he  complains  in  letters  to  hia 
brother  Basil's  tutor  Libanius,  written  wkila 
practising  hb  profession  as  a  rbetoridaB  (Gr^« 
Nyss.  E]^,  13,  14),  were  much  more  ready  to 
enter  the  army  than  to  follow  rhetorical  stndiaaX 
may  have  discouraged  him  frimi  bcstowinf  any 
further  labour  on  so  unproductive  a  soiL  Alter 
some  struggles  he  finally  resolved  to  quit  tha 
world  and  its  pursuits,  and  retired  to  a  mones 
tery  in  Pontus,  which  we  cannot  hesltata  \m 
identify  with  that  on  the  river  Iris  presidrd 
over  by  hb  brother  Basil,  and  in  does  vidutj 
to  Annesi,  where  was  the  female  convent  of  which 
hb  sister  Macrina  was  the  superior.  1b  thia 
congenial  retreat  he  passed  several  years,  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptoras  and 
the  works  of  Christian  commentators.  Amoof 
these  it  is  certain  that  Origen  had  a  high  places 
the  influence  of  hb  writings  being  evident  la  bia 
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•vn  theologicml  worki.  During  hu  retidenoe  in 
Pootaa,  c.  A.O.  371,  h«  oompoteid  hit  work,  D0 
Virgmitaiey  in  which,  whiU  extoUing  th«  itate 
of  Tirginity  as  the  highest  perfection  of  Christian 
U<c,  he  laments  most  poignantly  the  £ital  error  bj 
whkh,  as  bj  a  wall  or  a  golph,  he  had  separated 
himself  from  it,  and  rendered  it  impossible  that 
he  should  erer  attain  that  angelic  rirtne  which 
he  regmrded  as  the  onlr  road  to  moral  perfection 
{D9  Firy.  lib.  iii.  torn.  uL  pp.  116,  sq.).  Towards 
the  cloa«  of  his  residence  in  Pontos,  ▲.o.  371, 
oircmnstances  ooenrred  displaying  Gregoir's 
goodneai  of  heart  together  with  his  simplicitj 
aad  eomplete  want  of  judgment  in  a  striking 
Banner*  From  some  nneiplained  caose  an 
sstrmagiament  had  arisen  between  Basil  and  hb 
aged  uncle,  the  bishop  Gregory,  whom  the  family 
deserrwUy  regarded  as  their  second  fiither. 
The  joongtr  Gregory  took  on  himself  the  office 
of  madintor.  Straight  paths  baring  fiuled  to 
eoDdnct  to  the  desireid  end,  he  adopted  crooked 
oiMs,  and  forged  letters  to  his  brothf  r  in  their 
vaela'a  name  desiring  recondliatioii.  The  re- 
salt  wns  such  as  might  hare  been  expected. 
The  letters  were  indipiantly  repodiated  by  the 
;nstly  offended  bishop;  strong  language  was 
need  on  both  sides,  and  reoondliataon  became 
iacraaatBgly  hopeless.  On  the  discovery  of  the 
deecsi,  Basil  addressed  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
whick  is  a  model  of  dignified  rebnke.  He  first 
ridienlaa  him  with  hb  simplicity,  unworthy 
erva  of  one  of  the  lower  animals,  still  more  of 
a  Christian,  reproaches  him  for  endeavouring 
to  scrre  the  cause  of  truth  by  deception,  and 
upbraida  him  with  hb  unbrotherly  conduct  in 
adding  affliction  to  one  already  pressed  out  of 
meanua  (BasiL  Ep.  58,  [44]).  From  thb  calm 
retirement  in  ▲.O.  372  (the  same  year  which 
saw  the  consecration  of  hb  friend  Gregory 
Karianaen  to  the  see  of  Sasima,  as  well  as  that 
of  oBm  of  the  moat  widely  venerated  of  the 
Wesloni  prelates,  St.  Martin  of  Tours)  Gregory 
was  reluctantly  forced  bv  hb  brother  Basil 
to  undertake  the  cares  and  labours  of  the  episco- 
pate. Hb  unwillingness  to  exchange  hb  life 
of  stndious  leisure  s^  religious  contemplation 
for  the  harassing  duties  of  a  bishop  was  so 
grcttt  that,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Basil's, 
^>roe  had  to  be  used  to  compel  him  to  allow  the 
ordaining  hands  to  be  laid  upon  him  (Basil,  Ep, 
235  [385]).  The  see  selected  for  him  by  hb 
brother  was  Nyasa,  an  obscure  town  of  Cappa^ 
doeia  Prima,  about  ten  miles  from  the  capital, 
Caeaareia.  So  inconspicuous  wss  the  place  that 
their  common  frbnd,  Eusebius  of  Samosata, 
wrote  to  Basil  to  remonstrate  on  hb  burying  so 
distinguished  a  man  in  a  see  so  unworthy  of 
him.  Basil  replied  that  he  had  not  done  thb 
through  any  want  of  apprecUtion  of  hb  brother's 
merita,  which  made  him  worthy  to  govern  the 
whole  church  gathered  into  one,  but  from  a 
desire  that  the  see  should  be  msde  famous  by 
its  btahop,  not  the  bishop  by  hb  see  {ibid,  98 
[2593)l  Basil's  words  contained  an  unoon- 
scioaa  prophecy.  Nyasa,  which  would  other- 
wise hnve  been  utterly  unknown,  has  gained 
oniveranl  celebrity  from  its  bbhop.  It  was  not 
Umg  after  Gregory  Nyssen's  ordination  that  hb 
namesake  of  Nazianxus  was  also  made  to  experi- 
ence the  irresistible  power  of  Basil's  will  in  hb 
eoBseeration  to  the  birhopric  of  Sasima.  The 
ceRBBcnj  took  place  at  Nazianzus.    The  future 
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bishop  was  eagerly  expecting  the  support  of 
hb  friend  Gregory  Nyssen's  presence  on  the 
occasion.  He  did  not,  however,  arrive  till 
several  days  after  the  ceremony.  It  was  a 
martyr's  festival,  and  the  new  bbhop  was  to 
preach.  He  devoted  the  exordium  of  hb  sermon 
to  a  studied  eulogy  on  the  two  brothers,  Gregory 
and  Basil,  whom  he  compared  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  mingling,  however,  with  hb  encomiums 
oovert  reproaches,  of  the  one  for  his  absence  at 
hb  ordination,  of  the  other  for  forcing  him  into 
the  episcopate  against  hb  will  (Greg.  Naz.  OnU, 
6,  pp.  136  sqq.). 

Basil  had  speedily  fresh  cause  to  complain  of 
hb  brother's  well-intentioned  but  blundering 
endeavours  to  befriend  him.  We  are  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  he  refers  in  a  letter  to  Eusebius  of 
SamosaU  (Basil,  Ep.  100  [2563X  but  the  mention 
of  synods  collected  by  Gregorv  at  Ancyra,  and 
the  plots  against  him  caused  by  hb  simplidtv^ 
render  it  probable  that  a  mistaken  confidence  m 
hb  powers  of  dealing  with  men  had  caused  him 
to  promote  the  gathering  of  episcopal  synods  in 
the  hope  of  rendering  hb  brother  effectual 
assistance,  while  he  was  really  becoming  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  clever  and  unscrupulous  men  of 
the  world  for  hb  injury.  So  mbtaken  an  esti- 
mate did  Gregory  entertain  of  hb  own  powers  that 
about  thb  same  time  Basil  had  again  to  interpose 
hb  authority  to  prevent  hb  being  sent  as  the 
colleague  of  Dorotheus,  the  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
on  hb  mission  to  Italy  to  solicit  the  intervention 
of  Damasus  and  the  Western  bishops  in  the 
troubles  of  the  East  caused  by  the  Meletian 
schism.  In  a  letter  to  Dorotheus,  Basil  expresses 
hb  conviction  of  hb  excellent  brother's  com- 
plete unfitness  for  so  delicate  a  negotiation,  both 
on  account  of  hb  thorough  inexperience  in 
ecclesiastical,  matters,  and  because  hb  simple- 
hearted  goodness  would  be  despised  by  a  haughty 
character  like  Damasus,  preferring  flattery  to 
truth  (ibid,  215  [250]). 

Gregory's  episcopate  fell  in  troublous  times 
for  the  orthodox.  Valens,  a  xealous  Arian,  was 
on  the  throne,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  for- 
warding hb  own  tenets,  and  vexing  those  who 
professed  opposite  views.  The  miserable  Demo- 
sthenes had  been  recently  appointed  vicar  of 
Pontus,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
do  all  in  hb  power  to  crush  the  adherents  of 
the  Nioene  faith.  A  keen  recollection  of  hb 
dbgraoeful  discomfiture  when,  in  hb  earlier 
character  as  clerk  of  the  imperial  kitchen,  be 
had  rashly  entered  into  a  theological  controversy 
with  Basil,  would  make  him  Took  on  Gregory 
with  no  friendly  eyes.  [DEMOflTHENES.]  After 
various  petty  acts  of  persecution,  in  which  the 
semi-Arian  prelates  joined  with  high  satisfaction, 
as  a  means  of  retaliating  on  Basu,  a  synod  was 
summoned  at  Ancyra,  at  the  doee  of  ▲.D.  375,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  examining  some  alleged 
canonical  irregularities  in  Gregory's  ordinati«in 
to  the  episcopate,  and  of  investigating  a  frivolous 
charge  brought  against  him  by  a  certain  Philo- 
charis,  of  having  made  away  with  some  of  the 
church  funds  left  by  hb  predecessor.  A  bund 
of  soldiers  was  sent  to  arrest  Gregory  and  con- 
duct him  to  the  place  of  hearing.  A  chill  on  hb 
journey  brought  on  a  pleuritic  seizure,  and 
aggravated  a  painfnl  malady  to  which  he  was 
subject.    Hb  sufferings  were  so  severe  that  he 
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•ntreated  hii  oonducton  to  allow  him  to  halt 
lor  medical  treatment.  But  they  were  deaf  to 
his  entreaties  and  mercileuljr  harried  him  on. 
In  lome  unexplained  way,  however,  he  managed 
to  elude  their  yigilance  and  escaped  to  some 
place  of  concealment  where  his  maladies  could  be 
cared  for.  Basil  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
collected  a  synod  of  orthodox  Cappadocian  bishops, 
in  whose  name  he  addressed  a  dignified  but  cour- 
teous letter  to  Demosthenes,  apologizing  for  his 
brother's  non-appearance  at  Ancyra,  and  stating 
that  the  charge  of  embexxlement  could  be  shewn 
to  be  false  by  the  books  of  the  treasurers  of 
the  church;  while,  if  any  canonical  defect  in 
his  ordination  could  be  proved,  the  ordainers, 
not  the  ordained,  were  those  who  should  be 
called  to  account,  an  account  which  they  were 
readv  to  render  (ibid.  225  [385]).  Basil  wrote 
at  the  same  time  iu  his  brother's  behalf  of  a 
man  of  distinction  named  Aborgius,  begging  him 
to  use  his  influence  to  save  him  from  the  misery 
of  being  dragged  into  court,  and  being  implicated 
in  judicial  business  from  which  hu  peacefiil 
dUposition  shrank  (fiMl  33  [358]).  llie  non- 
appearance of  Qregorv  having  rendered  the 
synod  of  Ancyra  fruitless,  a  second  was  sum- 
moned by  Demosthenes  ▲.D.  376,  through  the 
octive  instrumentality  of  Eustathius  of  Sebaste, 
for  his  own  episcopal  dty  of  Nyssa.  Still 
Gregory  refused  to  appear.  He  was  pronounced 
contumacious  and  deposed  by  the  assembled 
bishops,  of  whom  Anysius  and  £cdicius  of 
Pamasse  were  the  leaders,  and  a  successor  was 
consecrated,  spoken  of  with  scorn  by  Basil  as  a 
miserable  slave  who  could  be  bought  for  a  few 
oboU  (ibid.  237  [264],  239  [10]).  Gregory's  de- 
position was  followed  by  his  ^nishment  by  the 
emperor  Valens  (Greg.  Nyss.  de  Vit  Jfacr. 
tom.  ii.  p.  192).  These  accumulated  troubles 
proved  utterly  crushing  to  Greeory's  gentle 
spirit.  In  his  letters  written  at  this  period  he 
bewails  the  cruel  necessity  which  had  compelled 
him  to  desert  his  spiritual  children  whom  with 
so  much  pain  he  had  brought  forth,  and  driven 
him  from  his  home  and  all  that  was  dearest  to 
him,  his  brethren,  hii  kinsmen,  his  friends,  to 
dwell  among  malicious  enemies  who  scrutinized 
every  look  and  gesture,  nay  his  very  dress,  and 
made  them  the  ground  of  accusation.  He  dwells 
with  tender  recollection  on  the  home  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived, — his  fireside,  his  table,  his 
pantry,  his  bed,  his  bench,  his  sackcloth, — and 
contrasts  it  with  the  stifling  hole  in  which  he 
was  forced  to  dwell,  of  which  the  only  furniture 
was  straitness,  darkness,  and  cold.  His  only 
consolation  is  in  the  assurance  that  his  brethren 
would  remember  him  in  their  prayers.  (Greg. 
Nyss.  Epitt.  18,  22.)  HU  letters  to  his  friend 
Gregory  Nazianzen  have  unfortunately  perished, 
but  the  deep  despondency  in  which  he  was  sunk 
is  shewn  by  the  replies.  After  his  expulsion  from 
his  see  hb  namesake  wrote  that,  though  prevented 
from  gratifying  his  desire  of  accompanying  him 
in  his  banisinment,  he  went  with  him  in  spirit, 
and  that  he  trusted  in  God  that  before  very  long 
the  storm  would  blow  over,  and  that  he  would 
set  the  better  of  all  his  enemies,  as  a  recompense 
for  his  strict  orthodoxy  (Greg.  Naz.  Epitt.  142, 
tom.  i.  p.  866).  Driven  from  place  to  place,  to 
avoid  the  evil  designs  of  his  enemies,  he  had  com- 
pared himself  to  a  stick  carried  aimlessly  hither 
•ci  thither  <m  the  surface  of  a  stream;  his 
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friend  replies  that  his  movements  were  ratliKr 
like  those  of  the  sun,  which  brings  life  to  all 
things,  or  of  the  planets,  whoee  apparent 
irregularities  are  subject  to  a  fixed   law  (Mrf. 

34  [321  p.  798).  Out  of  heart  at  the  apparmt 
triumph  of  Arianism,  Gregory  bids  bim  be  of 
good  cheer,  for  the  enemies  of  the  truth  were 
like  serpents,  creeping  from  their  holes  in  the 
sunshine  of  imperial  favour,  who,  however 
alarming  their  hissing,  would  be  driven  back 
into  the  earth  by  time  and  truth.  All 
would  come  right  if  they  left  all  to  God  (tbUd. 

35  [331  p.  799).  This  trust  in  Qod  proved  well- 
fonnded.  Gn  the  death  of  Valens,  in  378,  the 
youthful  Gratian  recalled  all  the  faaniabed 
bishops,  and,  to  the  joy  of  the  £uthfnl,  Gregorr 
was  restored  to  his  see  of  Nyssa,  In  one  of  his 
letters,  not  improbablv  written  to  hia  brother 
Basil,  he  describes  with  graphic  power  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  return.  Tlie  latter  half  of  Lis 
journey,  which  lay  through  a  chain  of  villages 
along  the  riverside,  was  a  triumphal  progress 
The  inhabitants  poured  out  to  meet  himf  and 
escorted  him  along  the  road  with  aoclamations 
and  tears  of  joy.  A  heavy  storm  of  rain  a  littJe 
before  he  got  to  Nyssa  driving  the  inhafastaats 
indoors  caused  him  to  enter  the  dty  unobeerved ; 
but  no  sooner  were  his  chariot-wheels  heaid  est 
the  pavement  than  so  large  a  crowd  collected 
that  his  further  progress  was  impeded,  and  be 
was  prevented  alighting,  and  was  near  fainti^. 
When  he  got  near  the  church  a  river  of  fire 
seemed  to  be  pouring  into  it,  from  the  number 
of  lighted  tapers  borne  before  him  by  the  bolv 
virgins  who  had  come  forth  to  welcome  back 
their  beloved  bishop  (Greg.  Nvssen.  Epitt,  3, 
Zacagni;  No.  6,  Migne).  The  happiness  of  bis 
return  was,  however,  short-Hvcd.  Privata 
sorrow  soon  succeeded  to  public  distress.  Tbe 
first  day  of  the  following  year,  Jan.  1,  ▲.!>.  379* 
saw  the  death  of  Basil,  whom  he  loved  aa  a 
brother  and  revered  as  a  s]Mritual  father.  If 
not  present  at  his  death,  he  certainly  attended 
his  Mineral,  on  which  occasion  he  deuvered  bia 
funeral  oration,  to  which  we  are  indebted  lor 
many  particulars  of  that  father's  life.  In 
common  with  Gregor3r's  compositions  gene- 
rally, it  offends  by  the  extravagance  of  ita 
language  and  turgid  oratory  (Greg.  Nyaa 
m  ZoadL  Patr.  Bat.  torn,  iit  pp.  479  aq.). 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  was  prevented  from 
being  present  at  his  friend's  obeeqaieo  by 
disabling  illness,  wrote  a  consolatory  letter, 
praising  Gregory  very  highly,  and  saying  tbat 
the  chief  comfort  he  now  had  was  to  aec  all 
Basil's  virtues  reflected  in  him,  as  in  a  minur 
(Greg.  Naz.  Epitt.  37  [35],  p.  799).  One  sorrow 
trod  close  on  the  heels  of  another  in  Gregory's 
life.  The  confusion  in  the  churches  after  tke 
long  Arian  supremacy  entailed  severe  laboaza 
and  anxieties  upon  him,  snd  he  was  sent  hitber 
and  thither  for  the  defence  of  the  truth,  and  tbe 
reformation  of  the  erring  (Dt  Vit  Maer.  tom^  ii. 
p.  192).  He  had  scarcelv  recovered  frosn  tbe 
blow  of  Basil's  loss  before  he  had  to  mourn  tbat 
of  his  sister  Macrina,  to  whose  wise  instruct*ona 
and  holy  example  both  he  and  Basil  owed  ao 
much.  In  September  of  this  year,  ▲.!».  379i«  ba 
had  taken  part  in  the  council  held  at  Antioc^ 
for  the  double  purpose  of  healing  the  Antiochgne 
schism  (which  it  failed  to  effect)  and  of  takiar 
measures  for  securing  victory  to  the  cbnrcb 
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th«  Arianifm  which  had  been  lilelj 
^omixiAnt  (Lftbbe,  Condi,  U.  910;  Balm.  Nov, 
Qmca.  CoU,  p.  78).  On  hU  way  back  to  his 
dioceMi,  Gregory  visited  the  monastery  at 
Aonesif  orer  wluch  his  sister  Macrina  presided. 
He  foand  her  suffering  from  a  mortal  illness 
from  which  she  expired  the  erening  of  the 
next  day.  A  full  account  of  Macrina's  last 
hoars,  together  with  a  detailed  biography  of 
her  fi>om  her  birth,  and  even  before  it,  is  given 
by  him  in  a  letter  to  the  monk  Olympius 
(dk  Yit.  3,  Macrmae  Virg,  torn,  it  pp.  177  sq.). 
In  his  treatise  de  Anima  et  Beswrrectkme 
(entitled,  in  honour  of  his  sister,  r&  Mcucpfwa) 
we  have  another  account  of  her  deathbed,  in 
which  he  puts  long  speeches  into  her  mouth, 
as  part  of  a  dialogue  held  with^  him  on  the 
proo£i  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
resurraetion  of  the  br^iy,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  mitigation  of  hi*  grief  for  Basil's  death  (tom. 

iii.   pp.    181   sq.).       ^ACRIKA  THE   TOUNOER.] 

After  celebrating  his  sister's  funeral,  Gregory 
contiDned  his  journey  to  his  diocese,  where,  he 
comi^aiBS  to  a  brother  Ushop  named  John,  who 
had  b«en  with  him  at  Antioch  (his  letter  to 
whom  is  our  chief  authonty  for  this  part  of 
Gregory's  history  [EpiiL  ziz.]),  an  unbroken 
«eries  o£  calamities  awaited  him.  The  (Salatians 
had  been  sowing  their  united  heresies  among 
his  churches,  l^e  people  at  Ibora  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Pontns  having  lost  their  bishop  by  death 
availed  themselves  of  Gregory's  presence  to 
sapcrinieiid  the  election  and  take  Uie  votes,  to 
e&ect  hia  to  the  vacant  see.  This,  in  some  un- 
explained way,  became  the  cause  of  troubles  call- 
ing for  the  intervention  of  the  military,  with  the 
count  at  their  head,  "  setting  the  troops  of  the 
ccnnmaaiing  officer  in  motion  against  him."  When 
theae  difficulties  had  been  settled,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  set  out  on  a  long  and  toilsome  journey, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  commission  he  had  received 
from  the  coundl  of  Antioch,  **  to  visit  and  re- 
form the  church  of  Arabia "  (tom.  iii.  p.  653), 
by  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  letter,  that 
of  Babylon  is  intended.  He  found  the  state  of 
the  Babylonian  church  even  worse  than  had  been 
repreacnted.  The  people  had  grown  hardened 
in  heresy,  and  were  as  brutish  snd  barbarous  in 
their  lives  as  in  their  tongue.  They  gloried  in 
the  heinousness  of  their  eHl  deeds,  and  set  such 
store  by  low  cunning  and  violence  that  Sisyphus 
and  Scdron  would  he  far  greater  in  their  eyes 
than  Archimedes.  Lying  was  more  natural  to 
them  than  to  speak  the  truth.  We  have  no 
definite  information  as  to  the  results  of  this 
miasion ;  but  from  the  despairing  tone  in  which 
he  »peuks  of  it  it  is  evident  that  he  met  with  but 
IttUe  aucceas.  At  the  termination  of  this  visita- 
tion be  availed  himself  of  his  proximity  to  the 
Holy  Land  to  visit  the  spots  consecrated  by  the 
life  aiftd  death  of  Christ.  The  journey  was  made 
easier  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  emperor, 
who  at  the  outset  had  put  one  of  the  public 
chariots  at  his  disposal,  which  he  records  served 
him  and  his  retinue  "  both  for  a  monastery  and 
a  chorch  " ;  fasting,  psalmody,  and  the  hours  of 
prayer  being  kept  up  with  the  utmost  regularity 
ail  through  the  journey  (tom.  iii.  p.  658).  He 
accomplished  his  object  as  far  as  seeing  the 
Acred  spots  went.  He  visited  Bethlehem,  Gol- 
gxtius,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Anastasis. 
Bot  the   result  oi  this  pilgrimage   was  simple 
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disappointment.     His  faith  received  no  coniir* 
mation,  and  his  religious  sense  was  scan  lalized 
by  the  gross  immorality  he  found  prevailing  in 
the  Holy  City  itself^  which  he  describes  as  a  sin)c 
of  all  iniquity.    The  church  of  Jerusalem  was  in 
an  almost  equally  unsatisfactory  state.    Cyril, 
after  his  repeated  depositions  by  Arian  influence, 
had  finally  returned,  but  had  failed  to  heal  the 
dissensions  of  the  Christians,  or  bring  them  back 
to  unity  of  faith.    Gregory's  efforts  were  equally 
ineffectual,    and    he    returned    to    Cappadocia 
depressed  and  saddened  with  the  spectacle.    Ha 
poured  forth  the  feelings  of  hu  heart  in  two 
letters,  one  to  three  ladies  resident  at  Jerusalem, 
Eustathia,  Ambrosia,    and    Basilissa  (tom.  iii. 
pp.  659  sq.X  the  other  the  celebrated  one  ^d9 
£wUibua  Hierosolyma,"  in  which  he  declares  his 
convictiou  not  of  the  uselessness  only  but  of  the 
evil  of  pilgrimages.    ^  He  urges  the  dangers  and 
susfMcions  to  which  pious  recluses,  especially 
women,  would  be  subject,  with  male  attendants, 
either  strangers  or  friends,  on  a  lonely  road; 
the  dissolute  words  and  sights  which  may  bo 
unavoidable  in  the  inns ;  the  dangers  of  robbery 
and  violence  in  the  Holy  Land  itself,  of  the 
moral  state  of  which  he  draws  a  fearful  picture; 
He  asserts  the  religious  superiority  of  Cappadocia^ 
which  had  more  churches  than  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  enquires  in  plain  terms  whether  a 
man  will  believe  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  the 
more  by  seeing  Bethlehem,  or  His  resurrection 
by  visiting  His  tomb,  or  His  ascension  by  standing 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives."  (Milman,  BUt,  ^ 
Christianity y  bk.  iii.  chap.  11,  vol.  iii.  p.  192, 
note.)    His  language  is  so  unmeasured  that  it 
has  led  some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  especially 
Bellarmin  {de  CtUtu  Sanctorum,  lib.  iii.  c  8) 
and  Gretser,  to  call  in  question  its  authenticity. 
It  is,  however,  fully  supported  by  Baronins  and 
Tillemont,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
questioning  its  genuineness.    The  next  time  wa 
hear  of  Gregory  is  at  the  second  general  council, 
that  of  Constantinople,  ▲.D.  381  (Lsbbe,  Condi. 
it  955),  accompanied  by  his  deacon,  Evagrius, 
in  which  he  held  a  principal  place  as  one  of 
the  recognised  theological  leaders  of  the  age, 
T^f  4iiK\fiffia$  rh  Kotyhp  fpturfiOf  as  his  friend 
Gregory   Nazianzen  had  at   an  earlier  period 
termed  him.    That  he  was  the  author  of  the 
clauses  then  added  to  the  Nicene  symbol   ia 
an  unverified  assertion  of  Kicephorus  Callistus 
(H,  E.  xii.  13).    It  is  probable  thst  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  read  to  his  friend  Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  to  Jerome  his  work  against  Euno* 
mius,  or  at  least  the  more  important  parts  o{ 
it  (Hieron.  de   Vir.  lUust,  o.  128).     Gregory 
Nazianzen  having  been  reluctantly  compell^  to 
ascend  the  episcopal  throne  of  Constsutinople, 
Gregory  Nyssa  delivered  an  inaugural  oration 
which  has  perished,  and  soon  after  a  funeral 
oration  on  the  venerable  Meletius  of  Antioch, 
which  has  been  preserved  (Socr.  H,  E,  iv.  26 ; 
Oratio  in  funere  Magni  MdetO,  tom.   iii.   pp. 
587  sq.).     Before  the  close  of  the  council  the 
emperor  Theodosius  issued  a  decree  from  Hera- 
cles, July  30,  A.D.  381,  containing  the  names 
of   the  bishops  who  were  to  be  regarded  as 
centres  of  orthodox  communion  in  their  respective 
districts.  Among  these  Gregory  Nyssen  appears, 
together    with   his   metropolitan  Helladius   of 
Caesareia  and  Otreins  of  Melitene,  for  the  dio« 
cese  of  Pontns  {Cod,   Tkeodos,  I.  iii.  *<de  Fids 
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Cfttholica,"  t.  vi  p.  9 ;  Socr.  H,  E,  v.  8).  Gregory 
however  was  not  made  for  the  delicate  and  diS- 
cnit  business  of  restoring  the  unity  of  the  faith. 
He  was  more  a  student  than  a  man  of  action. 
The  simplicity  of  his  character  caused  him  to 
be  easily  imposed  upon.  0|»en  to  flattery,  he 
became  the  dupe  of  desigmng  men,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  mistakes  made 
by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  commission  were 
not  few  or  smalL  His  colleagne  Helladins  was 
ill  every  way  his  inferior,  and  if  Gregory  took 
as  little  pains  to  conceal  his  sense  of  this  in  his 
personal  intercourse  as  in  hu  correspondence 
with  Flavian,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
metropolitan's  dignity  being  severely  wounded. 
Helladius  reveng^  himself  on  Gregory  for  his 
ill-disguised  contempt  by  gross  rudeness.  Gre- 
gory when  returning  from  Sebaste,  where  he 
had  been  celebrating  the  first  anniversary  of  his 
brother  Peter's  death,  having  turned  out  of 
his  way  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  metropolitan, 
and  to  inquire  after  his  health,  of  which  he  had 
lieard  un£svourable  accounts,  was  kept  standing 
a  long  time  at  the  door  under  the  midday  sun, 
and  when  at  last  admitted  toHelladius's  presence, 
his  complimentary  speeches  were  received  with 
ehilling  silence.  After  waiting  some  time  in 
vain  for  any  reply,  Gregory  addressed  a  mild 
remonstrance  at  such  a  cold  reception,  on  which 
Helladius  broke  forth  into  cutting  reproaches  for 
his  conduct  towards  him,  and  rudely  drove  him 
from  his  presence  without  asking  him  to  partake 
of  the  slightest  refreshment.  He  returned 
whence  he  came  hungry  and  weary,  and  wet 
to  the  skin,  and  at  once  sat  down  to  pour  forth 
his  chagrin  in  a  letter  to  Flavian,  a  bbhop 
whom  he  had  already  addressed  on  the  same 
subject,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  Hella- 
dius's  insulting  behaviour,  and  calling  upon 
him  to  assist  him  in  reducing  hu  pride,  and 
teaching  him  that  he  was  in  no  degree  superior 
to  his  brethren  in  the  episcopate,  to  whom 
the  emperor  and  the  council  had  given  an 
equal  authority  {Epi$t.  ad  Flavian,  tom.  iii. 
pp.  645  sq.).  There  is  no  proof  that  Gregory 
was  present  at  the  synod  held  at  Constantinople 
in  AJ}.  382,  but  it  is  certain  from  internal 
evidence  that  he  was  there  the  next  year,  ▲.D. 
383,  when  he  delivered  his  discourse  on  the 
Godhead  of  the  Second  and  Third  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  (de  Abraham,  tom.  iii.  pp.  464  sq. ;  cf. 
Tillemont,  MOn,  Eod^  ix.  p.  586,  ''  S.  Gr^g.  de 
Kysse,"  art  x.).  He  was  again  at  Constantino- 
ple in  A.o.  385,  on  which  occasion  he  pronounced 
the  funeral  oration  over  the  little  princess 
Pulcheria,  who  had  died  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
at  Constantinople,  and  shortlv  afterwards  over 
her  mother,  Uie  empress  Flaccilla,  who  had 
speedily  followed  her  to  the  grave  at  a  place 
called  Scotumin,  in  Thrace,  whither  she  had  gone 
to  drink  the  waten.  Both  orations  are  extant 
(tum.  iiL  pp.  514  sq.,  527  sq.).  During  these 
visits  to  Constantinople,  Gregory  obtained  the 
ftiendship  of  Olympias,  the  ceTebrated  deaconess 
and  correspondent  of  Chrysostom,  at  whose 
intttf^Tf  ha  nadertook  an  exposition  of  the  Cun- 

of, which,  containing  fifteen 
and  sent  her  (in  Oani, 

468  sq,).    The  last  recorded 

is  his  presence  at  the 

A.D.  394,  at 

church  of 


Rufinus,  under  the  presidency  of  Nec*ariii%ta 
decide  between  the  rival  daims  of  the  bishops 
Bagadius  and  Agapius  to  the  see  of  Boatra,  m 
Arabia ;  a  question  really  appertaining  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Antioch  (Lab^  CmdL 
ii.  1151).  It  was  on  this  occasbn  that  at  the 
request  of  Nectarine  Gregory  delivered  the 
homily  bearing  the  erroneous  title,  ^  dr  Ordiu- 
thne,  whicii  is  evidently  a  producUoo  of  hbold 
age  (tom.  ii.  pp.  40  sq.).  Hb  architectmral 
taste,  which  u  evident  in  other  paais  of  his 
works,  especially  in  the  minute  description  of  a 
domed  martyrium  he  was  building.  In  his  letter 
to  Amphilochius  {Epitt.  25%  appears  in  this 
homily.  He  employs  the  contraKt  between  the 
gilded  vault  of  the  church,  and  the  blue  circles 
introduced  to  throw  up  its  brilliaocy,  to  illus- 
trate the  contrast  between  his  sennoii  and  the 
magnificent  discourses  which  had  preceded  k. 
It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  long  survive  this 
synod.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  bat 
it  must  be  placed  before  the  dose  of  the  centuiy, 
perhaps  in  a.d.  395. 

Writc»i^«.~Gregory  Nyssen  was  a  very  eopieus 
writer,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  recoidcd 
works  have  been  preserved  to  us.  His  writiagi 
may  be  divided  into  five  classes :  I.  Exegetioal ; 
II.  Dogmatical ;  III.  Atoetic  ;  IV.  Fmiend  OraHmt 
and  Panegyrical  DiKouraet ;  V.  Letters, 

I.  ExegetioaL — Crregory  did  not  acoonpU 
much  for  the  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture^  sod 
what  he  has  left  is  of  no  high  value,  his  sjsIcb 
of  interpretation  being  almost  entirely  allcgon- 
cal.  To  this  dass  belong  his  works  o«  the 
Creation,  written  chiefly  to  supplement  and 
defend  the  great  work  of  his  brother  Baal  •• 
the  Hexaeineron,  These  are  (1)  'A'ToKerfifnAi 
irtpl  rnr  l^oiffi^pov,  dedicated  to  his  youngtst 
brother  Peter,  bimop  of  Sebaste.  It  takes  its  tiUt 
Apologeticus  from  its  containing  a  defence  of  the 
actions  of  Moses,  and  also  of  some  points  in  BanKs 
work  which  had  been  called  in  question.  (3) 
IIcpl  mrraoriccv^s  dpBptAwov,  a  treatise  im  the 
creation  of  man^  written  as  a  supplenent  t« 
Basil's  treatise  (vol.  i.  p.  45  ;  Socr.  If,  R  iv.  M), 
the  fundament^  idea  of  which  b  the  unity  ef 
the  human  race — that  humanitv  before  Ged  ii 
to  be  considered  as  one  man ;  also  dedicated  to 
his  brother  Peter.  It  is  called  by  Suidas  rrv- 
Xor  Otw/idtnow,  (3)  Two  homilies  on  the  w&m 
subject  (Gen.  i.  26).  These  are  frequently 
appended  to  Basil's  Mexaemeron,  and  are  en** 
neously  assigned  to  ^m  by  Combefis  and  others. 
There  is  also  a  discourse  (tom.  iL  ppi.  92-34)  •• 
the  meaning  of  the  image  and  likeness  of  Ood  in 
which  man  was  created.  (4)  A  trctttise  on  the 
Life  cf  Mo»e$  as  exhibiUng  a  pattern  of  a  perftct 
Christian  life ;  dedicated  to  Caesariua.  (5)  Tve 
books  on  the  Si^xracr^)tkmM  cf  tke  Paaiea,  b 
this  work  he  fruitlessly  endeavours  to  shew  thst 
the  five  books  of  the  Psalter  are  inttoded  to 
lead  men  upward,  as  by  five  steps,  to  moral  per- 
fection. Tlie  fint  book,  in  nine  chaptcn,  iavss* 
tigates  the  object  of  each  of  the  five  divisiofls  of 
the  Psalter.  The  second  book  is  in  sixttca 
chapters.  The  first  six  deal  with  the  titks  ia 
detail,  expounding  them  allegorieally,  withoat 
any  critiosl  insight  into  their  real  meaainf ; 
chapter  7  explains  the  word  AlHma;  chap- 
ters 8  and  9  relate  to  the  psr.lois  that  art 
destitute  of  superscriptions,  firing  esoteric 
reasons  for  their  absence  wkere  wanting  both  it 
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Ikt  Hebrew  end  the  LXX,  and  ascribing  their 
abenux  in  the  Hebrew  text,  when  present  in  the 
UUl,  to  the  blindness  and  impiety  of  the  Jews. 
In  chapter  10,  he  attempts  an  explanation  of  the 
dtajtmBimOy  and  in  the  remaining  chapters  he 
cairie*  out  in  detail  his  principle  of  the  progres- 
sare  teaching  of  the  psalms,  whose  order  he  re- 
gards as  due  to  the  U0I7  Spirit,  yenr  briefly  in 
the  first  eleren,  and  more  fully  in  Ps.  xl.-lriiL 
An  explanation  of  the  sixth   Psalm  concludes 
thk    work.    (6)  Eight  homilies  expository  of 
Sedetiattftf  ending  with  ch.  riL  13,  **  less  forced, 
mote  useful,  and  more  natural "  (Dupin).  (7)  Fif- 
teem  homilies  on  the  CatUides,  ending  with  ch.  vi. 
9 ;  indicated  to  Olympias.    (8)  Fire  homilies  on 
the  Lord't  Pragtr,  **  lectn  digmssimae  "  (Fabric). 
(9)  Jught  homilies  on  the  Beatitudes,     (10)  A 
dMcomrm  on  I  Cor.  xr.  28,  in  which  he  combats 
the  Arian  perrersion  of  the  passage  as  to  the 
subjection  of  the  Son.    (11)  A  short  treatise  on 
the   witch  of  Endor,  'ETToorpf^vOos,  to  prove 
that  the  apparition  was  a  demon  in  the  shape  of 
Samud ;  addressed  to  a  bishop  named  Theodosius. 
IL    Dogmatioal.  —  Far   more    yaluable    than 
Gregosy's    attempts  at  exegesis  are  his  dog- 
matical works.    These  are  deserredly  regarded 
M   aaasog   the   most  important  patristic  oon- 
tribatssns  towards  a  true  view  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
the    writings    of   hia    greater  brother,  BasiL 
<1)  The  chief  of  these,  both  in  sixe  and  im- 
portanoe,  is  his  great  work  agamtt  Evnomtu^ 
written  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Basil,  to 
refute  the  apology  put  forth  by  Eunomius,  in 
reply  to  Basil's  attack  upon  his  teaching,  and 
to  rindacate  his  brother  from  the  calumnious 
charges  brought  against  him  by  his  adversary. 
We    lean  from  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  his 
TouAgest  brother,  Peter,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  and  his 
reply,  that  the  work  was  written  at  his  request, 
after  his  return  from  Armenia.    It  b  in  twelve 
hooka,  of  which  the  last  is  the  longest,  being 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole.    (2)  Almost 
equally  important  with  this  are  the  replies  to 
ApoUiaaris,  especially  the  AiUirrheticus  advertut 
ApoUkmrem,    These  treatises  are  not  only  valu- 
able as  giving  the  most  weighty  answer  on  the 
orthodox  side  to  the  erroneous  views  of  these 
heretical  leaders,  but,   from  the  large  number 
of  extracts  from  their  writings  contained  in 
tbem,  they  are  reallv  the  chief  sources  of  our 
acqaaintaaee  with  the  real  character  of  their 
doctrines.    The  same  subjects  are  treated  with 
great   accuracy  of  thought   and  spiritual  in- 
sight ia  (3)  Serim)  Catecheticui  Magnus^  a  work 
divided  into  fortv  chapters,  containing  a  system- 
atixed  course  of  theological  teaching  for  the 
use  of  catechists,  proving,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  did  not  accept  the  authority  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, the  harmony  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  the 
faith   with  the  instincts  of  the  human  heart. 
This  work  contains  passages  asserting  the  anni- 
hilatioa  of  evil,  the  restitution  of  all  things,  and 
the  final  restoration  of  evil  men  and  evil  spirits 
to  the  blessedness  of  union  with  God,  so  that  He 
may  Vc  '*  all  in  all,"  embracing  all  things  endued 
with  sense  and  reason— doctrines  derived  by  liim 
fnMa  Origen.    To  save  the  credit  of  a  doctor  of 
the  ehni^  of  acknowledged  orthodoxy,  it  has 
been  asserted   from   the  time  of  Germanus  of 
Omstantinople  that  these  passages  were  foisted 
in  by  heretical  writers  (Phot.  Cod,  233,  pp.  »04 
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sqq.).  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  hypo* 
thesis,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  **  the  wish  ia 
father  to  the  thought,**  and  that  the  final  ref  ti- 
tution  of  all  things  was  distinctly  held  and 
taught  by  him  in  lus  writings.  The  concluding 
section  of  the  work,  which  speaks  of  the  errors  of 
Severus,  a  century  posterior  to  Gregory,  is  evi- 
dently an  addition  of  some  blundering  copyist. 
Other  dogmatic  treatises  from  Gregory's  pem 
which  deserve  mention  are,  that  addressed  ta 
Simplidus,  a  military  tribune,  on  Faith  m  the 
Trinity ;  another  dedicated  to  Ablabius  agamti 
Trithi^sm ;  one  to  hu  brother,  Peter  of  Sebaste^ 
on  the  difference  between  ^  essence,"  oMa,  and 
**  person,"  ^6araau ;  and  the  Semimn  advirsM 
Jjriutn  §t  SabelKwn  ;  and  de  Spiritu  Scmcto  ad' 
versus  MaoedunhMiy  first  printed  by  Mail  in  hit 
Scriptorwn  Veterum  Nova  CoUectio  (tom.  viiL^ 
and  in  the  Noc,  Patr.  Bibl,  (tom.  iv.).  Weighty 
as  Gregoiry's  utterances  are  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  ami  the  union  of  toe  two  natures 
in  Christ,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  his 
desire  to  exalt  the  divine  nature  he  came  dan* 
gerously  near  the  doctrines  afterwards  developed 
by  Eutyches,  and  the  Monothelites,  if  he  did  • 
not  actuallv  enunciate  them.  While  he  rightly 
held  that  the  infinite  Logos  was  not  imprisoned 
in  Christ's  human  soul  and  body,  any  more  than 
the  light  of  a  torch  is  confined  to  the  wick — so 
that  while  the  flame  is  indissolubly  limited 
to  the  ^wdctifuwow  or  substratum  of  the  tordi, 
the  light  is  not  therefore  imprisoned  in  it  (Oat* 
Magn.  c  10)  —  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
assigned  the  proper  independence  to  the  action 
of  this  human  soul  and  will.  When  he  discusses 
the  question  how  far  Christ  can  be  said  to  have 
had  a  free  human  will,  he  assigns  the  passivity 
alone  to  the  human  will,  the  active  agency  being 
simply  and  solely  divine.  He  views  Christ's  wiU 
as  merely  something  rpfwr^,  possessing  muta- 
bilitv,  passibility,  ,and  a  passive  capalultty  of 
development,  without  any  power  of  self-deter- 
mination (cf.  Domer,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christy  div.  iL  vol.  i.  pp.  36,  175,  Engl,  transl.). 
Hooker  quotes  some  words  of  his  as  to  the  entire 
extinction  of  all  distinction  between  the  two 
natures  of  Christ,  as  a  drop  of  vinegar  is  lost  in 
the  ocean  (Ecd,  Polit,  tom.  ii.  697X  which  he 
deems  so  plain  and  direct  from  Eutyches  that  ha 
**  stands  in  doubt  they  are  not  his  whose  name 
they  carry  "  (Eod,  Pol,  bk.  v.  ch.  iii.  |  2 ;  et 
Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  vol.  iv.  p.  115,  Clark's  transl.). 

III.  The  class  of  his  Asoetioal  Writings  is 
small.  To  it  belong  his  early  work  de  Virginia 
tate ;  his  Canonical  Epistles  to  Letoius,  bishop  of 
Melitene,  classifving  sins,  and  the  penances  due 
to  each;  the  MgpStyposis^  a  summary  of  ths 
asoetical  life ;  the  two  works  on  the  Meaning  cf 
the  Name  of  Christian,  addressed  to  Harmonius ; 
and  a  Refutation,  addresssd  to  Olympins ;  lie 

IV.  The  chief  of  Gregory's  funeral  orations 
are  those  already  mentioned  on  his  brother 
Basil  and  Meletius.  To  these  may  be  added 
those  on  the  empress  Flaodlla  and  the  youig 
princess  Pulcheria.  We  have  also  three  panegy- 
rical discourses  on  the  Forty  Martyrs,  one  also  on 
8t,  Stephen,  on  the  martyr  Theodo*-us,  on 
Gregory  Thawnaturgus,  and  on  St,  Ephrem, 
To  this  class,  though  couched  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  belongs  his  life  of  his  sister  St,  Macr'ma, 
His  homilies  include  discourses  against  Uswcrs^ 
Fornicators,  those  tcho  postpone  Baptism,  those 
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who  harnhly  condemn  others  for  «m,  on  Chtmty 
to  the  Poor^  avoiding  fonuoation^  and  the  like ; 
together  with  eermons  preached  on  the  chief 
fettiTala,  Christmas,  Epiphanj,  Easter,  Ascension 
Day,  &c 

V.  £ji)isties,—The  number  of  Gregory's  letters 
preserved  to  ns  is  not  great.  The  diief  are  that 
to  Fiavian,  complaining  of  his  oontomelions  treat- 
ment by  Helladias,  and  the  two  on  Pilgrimages 
to  Jerusalem,  Fourteen  letters  were  published 
by  Zacagni  (a  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  died 
1712)  in  his  CoUeot,  Mon,  Vet,  Ec^.  Oraec.  et 
Lot.  pp.  354-400  (quarto,  Rom.  1698X  to  which 
seTen  were  added  by  J.  B.  Caraccioli  from  a 
Medicean  MS.  (Florence,  1781).  The  whole  were 
transferred  to  Oalland's  BibL  Vet.  Patr,  voL  vi. 
pp.  604,  sqq.  and  Migne's  Patrologie  (voL  xlH. 
pp.  999  sqq.). 

Editions— Latin  IVwisJaiuNis.— Omitting  the 
editions  of  separate  treatises,  the  earliest  publi- 
cation of  Gregory's  collected  works  was  in  a 
Latin  translation  issued  from  the  press  at  Cologne 
in  1537.  This  was  followed  by  one  from  the 
Banl  Press,  1562,  L.  Sifanius  being  chiefly  re- 
*  sponsible  for  the  yersion*  It  appesored  again  at 
Basil  with  additions  in  1571,  and  at  Paris  in 
1573  under  the  editorship  of  Poeseyin.  All  these 
editions  were  greatly  surpassed  in  elegance  and 
Accuracy  by  that  of  Paris  1603,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Front  dn  Due 
•  Greek  and  Zcrfm.— The  first  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  with  a  Latin  translation  appeared 
f^om  Morel's  press  at  Paris  in  1615  in  two 
yolumes  folio,  also  edited  by  du  Due.  To  this 
an  appendix  was  added  in  1618  from  materials 
supplied  by  Gretser.  It  issued  again  from  the 
same  press,  but  with  a  great  falling  off  both  in 
elegance  and  accuracy,  in  1638,  in  three  yolumes 
folio.  Other  completA  reprints,  including  his 
epistles  and  other  additamentOy  are  those  by  Gal- 
land  (Bibl.  Vet,  Pair,  tom.  yi.)  and  Migne 
(Patrologie,  tom.  xliy.-xlyi.).  A  good  critical 
edition  of  tiie  works  of  Gregory  Nyssen  is,  how- 
eyer,  much  wanted.  It  is  matter  for  surprise 
and  regret  that  no  duly  qualified  scholar  has 
undertaken  a  task  in  which,  to  quote  the  Biblio' 
theca  Oraeca  of  Fabricius  (ed.  Uarles,  yol.  ix,\ 
**  amplissimus  patet  campus  in  quo  vires  injicenii, 
eruditionis,  et  diligentiae,  cum  laude  pariter  ac 
utilitate,  possit  exercere."  Two  praiseworthy 
efforts  haye  been  commenced  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency in  the  proposed  editions  of  the  Rey.  G.  H. 
Forbes,  Burntisland,  8vo,  1 855,  and  of  Fr.  Oehlei , 
Ualis,  8yo,  1865  (in  which  last  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  lufficient  care  hns  not  been  exercised 
in  the  use  of  the  MSS.) ;  neither  of  which  has, 
we  believe,  gone  beyond  the  first  volume.  Oehler 
has  also  CNlited  a  selection  from  the  works  of 
Gregory  Nyssen,  accompanied  by  a  good  German 
translation  {BSfliothek  der  Jdrchen-  VSter,  Band 
1-4,  Leipzig,  1858-9).  The  later  editions  of 
Gallaod  and  Migne  include  some  very  important 
additions  to  the  original  Morellian  edition,  first 
given  to  the  world  by  Zacagni  {CoHect,  Monum, 
Vet,  Eocl,  Oraec.  Romae,  1698,  4to,  tom.  i.),  and 
J.  B.  Caraccioli  (Flur.  1731).  Some  valuable 
fragments  from  other  sources  are  also  published 
by  Galland  and  by  Mai  (Nov.  Collect,  VetU 
Script,  vol.  iii.).  The  familiar  letters  published  by 
Zacagni  and  Caraccioli  are  very  helpful  towards 
forming  an  entimate  of  Gregory's  character. 
They  shew  us  a  man  of  great  refinemeut,  with  a 
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^ove  for  natural  beauty  and  a  lively  appr^ciatiaD  * 
of  the  picturesque  in  scenery  and  of  elegance  in 
architecture.  Of  the  latter  art  the  detailed 
description  given  in  his  letter  to  Ampkflochios 
(Epist,  25X  of  an  octagonal  ^  martyrium  "  sur- 
mounted by  a  conical  spire,  rising  fnm  a  clere- 
story supported  on  eight  columns,  prove*  him  to 
have  possessed  considerable  technical  knowledge, 
it  is  perhaps  the  dearest,  and  moat  detailed 
description  of  an  ecclesiastical  building  of  th« 
4th  century  remaining  to  us.  His  letter  to 
Adelphius  (Epist,  20)  furnishes  a  charming  de* 
scription  of  a  country  villa,  and  its  groves  aod 
ornamental  buildings,  at  Vanota  in  GsAatia,  o«t 
the  banks  of  the  Hidys.  He  enlarges  with  evi- 
dent delight  on  the  vine-dad  trellises  laden  with 
delidous  grapes,  the  orchardn  of  peaches  and 
other  fhiits,  the  arbours  bright  witb  roses,  ih» 
shrubberies  vocal  with  the  song  of  birds,  and  tbe 
stews  filled  with  fish  so  tame  that  they  came  to 
be  fed.  Few  passages  of  patristic  literature  will 
better  repay  perusiu  than  this  delightful  letter, 
which  makes  us  keenly  regret  the  nearly  totsi 
lots  of  his  correspondence.  He  was  commeno- 
rated  in  the  Cal,  Ethiop,  on  Nov.  2SL 

(Cave,  Sist,  Lit,  vol.  i  p.  244  siiq. ;  CenUev, 
Auteurs  EooWs,  torn.  viL  p.  320  wq^ ;  Oodin,  i. 
diss.  iv. ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesok,  Bd.  xiv.  1-147; 
TUlemont,  M^m,  EcolSs,  tom.  ii. ;  Dnpio,  oea4. 
iv. ;  Fabric  Bibl,  Oraec,  torn.  ix.  p.  98  aqq.  ; 
Photius,  Codtl  vL  vii. ;  Suidas,  sm6  ooe.  Tfiy^ 
ptos ;  Rupp,  Gregorys  Leben  vnd  Meimmgemf. 
Uipx.  1834;  Heyns,  DispwL  ffistor.-tAeoL  de 
Oreg,  Nyss,  Lugd.  Bat.  1835  ;  Bohringer,  Ktrch^ 
engesoh,  u.  Biogrc^pMen,  Achter  ThtSL  On  Gbi^ 
gory's  Origenistic  bias  see  MSller,  Lcctr,  de 
Hom.  Nat'tr.  kc  Halis.  1854 ;  DaUle,  de  Ponu 
et  Satisfact  lib.  iv.  c  7 ;  SchrSckh,  u.  s.  pp. 
140  sqq. ;  Oudin.  Disaeriat,  de  Vit  et  Script.  ; 
Ceillier,  u,  s.)  [K.  V.J 


GREGORIUS  (16),  bUhop  of  Merida  fr 
dr.  402.  He  is  known  to  us  only  from 
decretal  of  Innocent  I.  addvewed  ad  nniVersas 
episcopos  in  Tolosa  (should  be  **qui  in  Toletc 
congregati  sunt*^.  (For  a  discvssion  of  tin. 
mutilated  and  imperfect  form  ia  whidi  this 
letter  appears  in  the  Spanish  C^dtx  Cbnomnt, 
drawn  up,  according  to  the  majority  of  autliori(i«a» 
before  633,  and  of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  its  mutilation,  see  dispute  between  Fr. 
Maassen,  Oesch.  der  Quellen  und  der  Literat^det 
Kanonischen  Bechtes,  &c.,  aod  Gama,  TBft. 
Theolog,  Quartalschrift,  1867,  1-23,  and  Xw^ 
chengesch,  ii.  2,  463.)  Innocent's  letter  (whidi 
Jafiti  dates  404)  is  concerned  partly  with  t^ 
schism  of  those  bishops  of  Baetica  and  Cartha- 
ginensis  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ooundl  hdd  at  Toledo  in  ▲.!>.  400,*iB 
which  the  once  Prisdllianist  bishops,  Sympheaius 
and  Dictinius,  were  readmitted  to  oommuaiony 
and  partly  with  certain  irregularities  in  tJie 
manner  of  ordination  then  prryalent  in  Spain. 
The  pope  lays  down  that  although  strictly- 
speaking  the  illegal  ordinations  alnady  made 
ought  to  be  cancelled,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  to  avoid  tumults,  what  is  past  is  to  be  con- 
doned. The  number  of  canonical ly  inralSd 
ordinations  recently  made  is,  he  says,  so  great 
that  if  all  were  to  be  inquired  into,  the  eiistinc 
confusion  would  be  made  wone  instead  of  better. 
'*How  many  have  been  admitted  to  the  prkai* 
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hood  who,  like  Runims  uid  Gregory,  hare  at^r 
baptism  practued  in  the  Jaw  courts  ?  How  many 
soldiers  who,  in  obedience  to  anthority,  have 
been  obliged  to  execute  har-^h  orders  (ttvera 
praeccpta)?  How  many  curiales  who,  in  obe- 
dienc«  also,  haye  done  whatever  was  com- 
manded them?  How  many  who  have  given 
amnsements  and  spectacles  to  the  people 
(volaptates  et  editionet  populo  celebrarunt) 
have  become  bishops  ?  (See  Gams  s  comments  on 
Can.  2  of  Council  of  Eliberi.ii.  1,  63.)  "Quorum 
omnium  neminem  ne  ad  societatem  quidem 
•rdmis  clericorum,  oportuerat  pervenire"  (see 
Decret.  cap.  iv.  Tejadaly  Ramiro  ;  Col,  de  Can.  ii). 
In  ca.p.  V.  we  have  the  second  mention  of  Gregory, 
**  Let  the  complaint,  if  any,  of  Gregory,  bishop 
of  Merida,  ordained  in  place  of  Patruinus  (who 
presided  at  C.  Tol.  i.)  be  heard,  and  if  he  has 
suffered  injury  contra  meritum  tunm^  let  those 
who  are  envious  of  another's  office  be  punished, 
le»t  in  future  the  spirit  of  faction  should  again 
jneonvenience  good  men." 

From    these    notices    it    appears  then  that 
Gregory  succeeded  Patruinus  in  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Merida  shortly  after  the  council  of  Toledo 
in  40O.  that  in  his  youth  and  after  baptism,  he 
had  practised  as  an  adrocate ;  that  his  election 
to  the  bishopric  of  Merida  was  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  illegal,  and  that,  either  on  this  account 
or  on  some  other,  great  opposition  had  been  made 
to   his  appointment.    The  effect  of  Innocent's 
letter  would  naturally  be  to  confirm  him  in  his 
aee  and  to  discredit  the  party  of  opposition  to 
him.     In  all  probability,  it  was  during  Gregory's 
pontificate  that  the  irruption  of  Vandals,  Alani, 
and  Saevi  into  Spain  took  place  (in  the  autumn 
of  409,  Idat  apud  E»p,  Sagr.  iv.  353),  and  those* 
scenes  of  horror  and  cruelty  took  place  of  which 
IdaUus  has  left  us  a  vivid,  though  possibly  ex- 
aggerated,   picture.      After  a  first  period   of 
indiscriminate  devastation  and  plunder,  *'  Harbari 
ad  pacem  ineundam  Domino  mi^erante  conversi, 
jorto  ad  habitandum  sibi  Provlnciariim  dividunt 
regicnes-  (Idat.  1.  c  ann.  411).     Jn  this  divi- 
sion  Lusitania  and  (^rthaginensis  fell  to  the 
Alani,  themselves  to  be  shortly  destroyed  by  the 
Goths  under  Walga  (4I8X  and  Merida  with  iU 
splendid    buildings    and    its    Roman    prestige, 
together  with  all   the    other    great   cities   of 
sonthem  Spain,   "Barbarorum    per  Provincias 
dominantium  se  subjiciunt  servituti." 

Innocent's  letter,  in  which  the  passages  above 
quoted  concerning  Gregory  occur,  is  extremely 
valuable  for  Spanish  church  history  at  the  time. 
It  is  given  in  two  forms  by  Tejada  y 
Karoiro  II.  ;  in  the  incomplete  and  mutilated 
form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Spanish  Cvd, 
Ciaonam,  and  in  the  complete  form  containing 
all  the  names  and  historical  matUr,  in  which  it 
appears  in  other  collections.  {Esp,  Satjr,  xiii.  163 ; 
Gams,  JCirchcngetch,  li.  1.  420.)         [M.  A.  W.] 

GBEOORIUS  aT),  a  bishop  of  Lydia.  He  was 
aa  adherent  of  Chrysostom,  compelled  to  retire 
Crom  his  see  to  some  place  of  concealment  in  his 
native  country,  where  he  was  living  in  a.d.  408. 
(Pallad.  Diai.  19.5.)  [E.  V.] 

GfiEGOBIUS  (18X  bishop  of  Tamalle  in 
Bvsaccne,  present  at  Carth.  Conf.  411.  (Mon, 
Vet  Jkn,  128.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

(mEGOBIUR  (19),  bUbop  of  Cerasns,  sup- 
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posed  to  be  Chrisanda  in  Pontus,  at  the  conocU 
of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431.  (Mansi,  iv.  1123  c,  1214  d 
Le  Quieu,  Orkns  Christ.  L  515.)         [R.  S.  G.] 

GBEQOBIUS  (80),  a  bishop  of  Lilybaeum 
of  uncertain  date,  but  probably  between  A.D.  200 
and  -450.  He  suffered  martyrdom,  but  at  what 
time,  and  whether  under  some  Roman  emperor 
or  from  the  Vandals,  is  uncertain.  {Acta  SS. 
Jun.  5 ;  Pirri,  SiciL  Sacr,  I  492.)        [R.  S.  G.] 

GBEGORIUS  (81),  bishop  of  Adri^nople, 
metropolitan  of  the  province  of  Haemimontus, 
at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  a.d.  451 ;  one  of 
the  bishops  who  subscribed  the  synodal  letter  of 
that  council  to  Leo  I.  {Leo.  Mag.  £p.  98,  1304, 
Migne);  present  also  at  the  council  held  at 
Constantinople  under  Gennadi  us  against  simony, 
about  A.D.  459.  (Harduin,  Acta  Condi,  ii.  785.) 
He  was  also  one  of  the  metropolitans  to  whom 
the  emperor  Leo  addressed  his  imperial  letter 
in  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith  a.d.  457,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  massacre  of  Proterius  of 
Alexandria  and  the  other  excesses  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Eutychiuns.  No  reply  of  Gregorius  is 
extant,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  of  the 
metropolitans  to  whom  the  emperor's  letter  was 
addressed.  (Harduin,  Acta  Condi,  ii.  689; 
Oriens  Christ.  I  1173;  Tillemont,  xv.  p.  798.) 

[C.  G.] 

GREGORIUS  (88X  bUhop  of  Sebastopolis  in 
Lesser  Armenia;  his  name  is  appended  to  the 
letter  of  his  province  to  the  emperor  Leo,  a.d. 
458.  (Mansi,  vii.  589 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ. 
i.  426.)  [L.  D.] 

GREGORIUS  (88),  supposed  Sicilian  bishop. 
There  is  a  great  doubt  who  and  what  he  was. 
Such  a  person  is  supposed  to  have  been  driven 
from  Africa  during  the  Vandal  persecutions  of 
the  5th  century,  and  to  have  found  refuge  in 
Sicily,  where  he  afterwards  met  with  martyrdom 
at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  remaining  heathen 
inhabitants,     (ilc^a  SS.  Jun.  18.)       [R.  S.  G.] 

GREGORIUS  (84),  bishop  of  Modena,  men- 
tioned  in  a  minatory  letter  oi  pope  Simplicius  to 
John,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  ordained 
Gregory,  much  against  his  wili,  bishop  of 
Modenu  (Simplic.  Pap.  ep.  2  in  Patr.  Lat.  Iriii. 
35,  dated  by  Jnff^J  May  50,  482,  Reg.  Pont.  50). 
Jaffa's  date,  if  correct,  must  be  the  period  of 
Gregory's  consecration ;  but  in  the  list  of  the 
bishops  of  Modena,  according  to  Sillingardus 
{Catal.  Epiac.  Mutincns.  p.  14),  Gregory  sat  from 
477  to  501,  coming  between  Theodorus  and 
Bassianus.  The  same  author  details  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Gregory  was  appointed. 
The  see  of  Modena  had  been  originally  subject 
to  Milan,  but  in  450  was  transferred  along 
with  Bologna,  Reggio,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  to 
Ravenna  by  the  emperor  Valentinian  HI.,  who 
wished  thereby  to  increase  the  dignity  of  his 
capital  city.  Accordingly  John  of  Ravenna 
claimed  to  consecrate  the  bishop  of  Modena,  and 
pope  Simplicius  was  appealed  to  on  behalf  of 
the  rights  of  Milan.  [C.  H.] 

GREGORIUS  (86),  the  name  of  two  bishopi 
who  attended  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  in  518, 
viz.  of — 

Metrocomias  (Bacatha)  in  Palestine  (MsnsL 
viiL  1073  b;  Le  Quicn,  O*.  Or.  ui.  7«9 
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CSaitvlas  4  S.  Paolo  Fnlieiisis,  6eog.  Sac, 
p.  316). 
EleatUeropolii  in  Palertine  (M.  1072  c). 

[J.  de  S.] 

OBEGOBIUS  (S8X  bishop  of  Jericho  at  the 
council  of  Jerusalem,  536.  (Mansi,  Tiii.  1172 ; 
La  Quien,  Or.  Chritt.  iii.  655.)  [J.  de  S.] 

OBEGOBIUS  (ST),  8T^  twelfth  bUhop 
•f  Aaxerre,  between  St.  Theodosios  and  St. 
Optatas,  earif  in  the  6th  century.  He  is  said 
to  have  occupied  the  see  twelve  jears  and  six 
months,  and  upon  his  death,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  to  have  been  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Oerraauus.  He  is  commemorated  Dec  19.  {Oall, 
Chrkt.  xii.  266.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

OBEGOBIUS  (88),  fourth  bishop  of  Saintes, 
between  St.  Ambrosius  and  Petrus  I.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century.  All  we  know 
of  him  is  from  the  Acta  of  St.  Germerius 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  according  to  which  that 
saint  was  ordained  subdeaoon  and  deacbn  by 
him  ;  but  these  Acta,  which  purport  to  be  the 
work  of  Pretiosus,  a  contemporary,  are  quite 
untrustworthy.  (Boll.  Acta  88,  Mai.  iii.  592 ; 
OalL  Christ,  iL  1056;  Gams,  Series  JSpiso.  623.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

OBEGOBIUS  (88),  ST.,  sixteenth  bishop 
of  Langrcs,  succeeding  Albiso.  He  belonged  to 
one  of  the  highest  Gallic  families,  being  related 
to  Enphronius  archbishop  of  Tours,  and  like- 
wise great  -  grandfiither  of  Gregory  the  his- 
torian, who  wrote  a  short  account  of  him.  He 
WJM  the  uncle,  too,  of  that  Attalus  who  was 
Mt  of  the  hostages  given  by  Childebert  to 
Theodoric,  and  after  his  rescue  from  slavery  by 
one  of  Gregory's  servants  became  count  of 
Autun.  It  was  not  till  late  in  life  that  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  church.  For  forty 
years  he  was  count  of  Autun,  and  remarkable 
for  his  inflexible  justice.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Armentaria,  **  he  turned  to  the  Lord,"  in 
Gregory's  phrase,  and  was  elected  and  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Langres  (▲.D.  506).  As  bishop 
he  was  noted  for  his  unostentatious  abstinence, 
and  his  secret  midnight  devotions  in  the 
baptistery  at  Diion,  where  he  usually  lived. 
Numerous  miracles  also  are  recorded  of  him, 
and  especially  the  finding  of  the  body  of  St. 
Benignus,  the  martyr  of  Dijon  (a.d.  178),  which 
his  biographer  relates  at  length  (De  Olar,  Mart. 
li.).  It  wss  Gregory  who  induced  St.  John,  the 
founder  of  Utemay  who  had  left  his  monastery 
and  retreated  to  L^rins,  to  return  to  his  pott 
and  not  abaindon  his  undertaking  (Boll.  Acta 
£3.  Jan.  ii.  856).  Gregory  was  at  the  council  of 
Epaon  in  ▲.D.  517,  and  that  of  Clermont  in  535, 
and  was  represented  by  Evantius  a  priest  at  the 
third  of  Orleans  in  538. 

He  died  of  a  fever  caught  in  walking  from 
Dijon  to  Langres  to  be  present  at  the  services  of 
the  Epiphany  (probably  in  539X  and  was  buried, 
as  he  nad  desired,  in  a  church  within  the  walls 
of  Dijon.  His  son  and  successor  in  the  see, 
Tetricus,  translated  bi5  remains  into  a  more 
gorgeous  tomb.     He  was  commemorated  Jan.  4. 

A  vapid  epitaph  was  written  on  him  by 
Venantius  Fortnnatus.  (Greg.  Tur.  Vitae  Pair. 
Tit;  Hist,  Franc,  iii.  15,  19,  iv.  15,  r,  b;  De 
Olor.  Mart,  IL;  Venant  Fort.  MisoeU.  iv.  2; 
Migna,  Vwa.  Lat.  Ixxxviii.  153 ;  Boll.  Acta  SS. 
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Jan.  1,  167 ;  Mansi,  riii.  564,  863,  ix.  81 ;  Gm. 
CKrisL  iv.  517.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

OBEGOBIUS  (80X  thirteenth  bishop  of 
Geneva,  between  Pappulus  L  and  Nicerios,  Jbcnt 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  {OaU,  CkrkL 
xvL  881.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

OBEGOBIUS  (81)  THEOPOLITANUa, 

bishop  of  Antioch  A.D.  569-^94.     In  his  earliesi 
youth  he  devoted  himself  to  a  monastic  life, 
and  he  became  so  celebrated  for  his  austeritiea 
that  when  scarcely  past  boyhood  he  was  choaen 
superior  of  the    Syrian    laura  of   Pharon   or 
Pharan    (MoschusX   called    by    Evagrios    the 
monastery  of  the  Byzantines.    Moachus  had  the 
following  anecdote  relating  to  this  period  of  his 
life  from  Sergius  the  Armenian  in  the  moBaa- 
tery  of  the  Eunuchs  near  the  Jordan,  and  the 
oocurrence  is  placed  by  the  narrator  aiz  yeara 
before  Gregory  became  patriarch  of  Theopolia, 
as    Antioch    was    then    called.      Sergius    waa 
earnestly  importuned   by  Gregory  to  conduct 
him  to  his  venerable  master,  another  So^as 
dwelling  by  the  Dead  Sea.      When  the  Utter 
Sergius  saw   Gregory    approach    he    cordially 
saluted  him,  brought  water,  washed   his  feet, 
and  convened  with  him  upon  spiritual  snbjecta 
the  whole  day.    Sergius  the  disciple  afterwarda 
reminded  his  master  that  he  had  never  treated 
other  visitors,  although  some  of  them  bad  been 
bishops  and  presbyters,  as  he  had  treated  fiuher 
Gregory.     **  Who  father  Gregory  may  be,"  the 
old  man  replied,  ^  I  know  not ;  but  tfaik  I  knorw, 
I  have  entertained  a  patriarch  in  my  care,  mnd  I 
have  seen  him  carry  the  sacred  pallium  and  the 
GoepeL"    (Joann.  Moech.  PraL  SpiriL  cap.  139, 
140,  in  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxiv.  189.)    From  Pkaraa 
Gregory  was  summoned  by  Justin  Ii.  to  pre- 
side   over    the    monastery    of    Mount    Sinai. 
During   the    period    of   his  rule  this  OMnaa- 
tery  sustained  a  siege  from  Uie  Arabs,  whi^ 
placed  it  in  extreme  danger  (Evagr.  M.  E,  ▼.  6). 
On    the    expulsion    of   Anastasins    biahop     of 
Antioch  by  Justin  in  569,  Gregory  was  appointed 
his  successor.    Theophanes  (^Ouimog,  ▲.<:.  56:i^ 
p.  206)  does  not  mention  bis  appointment  m 
Mount  Sinai,  but  makes  him  promoted   Gram 
the  first-named  monastery.     His  administrataon 
is  highly  praised  by  the  ecclesiastical  bistoruin 
Evagrius,    who    was    then    practising    aa    an 
advocate  at  Antioch,  and  was  fortunate  cnongh 
to    obtain  the  £ivour  of  the   new  patriarck. 
Evagrius  ascribes  to  Gregorius   almoat   erery 
possible   excellence,  an    imposing    peraon    and 
sweet  address,  quickness  of  perception  and  provip- 
titude  in  execution,  dauntless  courage  both  in 
meeting  danger  and  in  confronting  &e  secular 
power,  and  prudence  in  oounsel  both  ior  hinaaclf 
and  for  others.     Vehement  in  his  indignation 
when  occasion  called    for  it,  he  waa  eonally 
conspicuous  for  his  gentleness  and  meekncna. 
Moschus  describes  him  as  famous  for  his  alms, 
his  forgetfulness  of  injuries,  and  hia  tears   of 
compassion  for  sinners.     When  Choarocs  I.  had 
again  invaded  the  Roman  territory,   A.11.  573; 
Gregory,  who  was  kept  informed  of  the  r««l 
state   of  a&irs   by   his   friend  the  bishop  oi 
Nisibis,  which  was  then  being  beneged  by   the 
Roman  forces,  vainly  endeavoured  to  rooaa  the 
feeble  emperor  from  his  habitual  aelfoindnii^etMw 
and  lethargy,  by  representationa  of  the 
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%i  the  Peraita  foroet  and  the  iDcompetence  of  the 
lm|wrial  commanden.  His  letters  were  treated 
^vith  contempt  hj  Justin,  who  refused  to  beliere 
in  anj  serious  duiger,  and  during  the  intenrals 
of  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake  which  had  thrown 
d«wn  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  walls, 
And  had  compelled  Oregoij  to  take  refuge  in 
flight  with  the  treasures  of  the  church,  the  bishop 
bad  the  mortification  of  witnessing  Antioch  occu- 
pied bj  the  troops  of  Adaormanes,  the  general  of 
Cbosrocs  (Eragr.  E,  ff,  r.  9).  The  latter  years 
of  Gregory's  episcopate  were  clouded  by  his 
extrane  unpopularity  with  his  people,  and  em- 
bittered by  a  succession  of  grare  accusations. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  an  intimacy 
with  the  successful  adventurer  Anatolius,  who 
was  charged  with  sorcery  and  other  abominable 
crimos,  raised  a  violent  popular  suspicion  against 
him,  and  though  examination  by  torture  failed 
to  elicit  anything  from  Anatolius  to  criminate 
Um  btfhop,  he  was  placed  in  extreme  danger 
{ibitL  c  18).  In  the  reign  of  Maurice,  ▲.D.  588, 
a  qnarrel  with  Asterius,  the  popular  Count  of 
the  East,  again  excited  the  passions  of  the  ex- 
cttablo  Antiochenes  against  their  bishop.  All 
rlssaeo  united  to  heap  insult  upon  him,  every  one 
declaring  he  had  suffered  some  injury  from  him. 
He  conld  not  appear  in  public  without  being 
opcttlj  reviled  by  the  mob,  and  even  the  actors 
turned  him  into  ridicule  on  the  stage.  On  the 
rtmoral  of  Asterius,  his  successor,  John,  was 
commlsaioned  by  the  emperor  to  make  formal 
•aqoirj  into  the  charges  against  Gregory. 
AmoD^  them  was  one  so  foul,  incest  with  his 
own  siater,  and  he  felt  so  little  hope  of  justice 
at  Antioch,  John  having  openly  sided  with  the 
popnlar  feeling  against  him,  that  he  applied  to 
the  emperor  and  claimed  to  be  heard  before 
a  synod.  He  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
aeeompenied  by  Evagrius  as  his  legal  adviser, 
e.  a-D.  589,  and  the  charges  having  been  inves- 
tigated  before  a  mixed  court,  partly  eccle- 
siastical and  partly  secular,  he  received  a 
triumphant  acquittal,  his  accuser  being  con- 
demned to  be  scourged  through  the  city  and 
hantahed  (ibid,  vL  7).  Gregory  returned  to 
Antioch  to  witness  its  almost  total  destruction 
hy  earthquake,  ▲.D.  589,  from  which  he  barely 
escaped  with  his  life  (ibid.  c.  8).  The  wide- 
spread discontent  of  the  imperial  forces,  which 
was  soon  to  issue  in  the  deposition  and  murder 
of  Maorioe  and  the  elevation  of  Phocas,  having 
extended  to  Syria,  the  troops  on  the  Persian 
frontier  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  They 
drove  away  their  general,  Priscos,  and  refused 
to  accept  Philiopicus,  whom  Maurice  had  sent  to 
irreed  him.  In  this  emergency,  Gregory,  who 
hf  his  largesses  had  made  himself  very  popular 
with  the  troopa,  was  despatched  to  bring  them 
herk  to  their  allegiance.  He  was  suffering  so 
severely  from  gout  that  he  had  to  be  convey^  to 
Hie  camp  in  a  litter,  from  which  he  addressed 
the  army  with  such  moving  eloquence  that  they 
at  once  consented  to  accept  Philippicus  as  their 
eomraender.  His  harangue  is  preserved  to  us 
hf  his  frrateful  friend  Evagrius  (ibid,  c.  11-13). 
^oon  after  this  his  diplomatic  skill  caused  him  to 
h^  selected  by  the  emperor  Maurice  as  an  am- 
fcassador  to  the  younger  Chosroes,  when  com- 
piled by  his  disasters  to  take  refuge  in  the  im- 
nerial  territory,  A.D.  590  or  591,  and  his  advice 
V^  instrumental  in  the  recovery  of  his  ^hrone, 
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for  which  the  grateful  monarch  sent  him  some 
gold  and  iewelled  crosses,  and  other  valuable 
presents  {ibid,  c  18-21).  In  spite  of  his  age  and 
infirmities,  he  conducted  a  visitation  of  the 
remoter  portions  of  his  patriarchate,  which  were 
much  infected  with  the  doctrines  of  Severus,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  back  whole  tribes,  as  well 
as  many  separate  villages  and  monasteries,  into 
imion  with  the  catholic  church  {ibid,  c  22). 
After  this  he  paid  a  visit  to  Simeon  Stylites  the 
younger,  who  was  suffering  from  a  mortal  dis- 
ease, in  the  hope  of  receiving  his  last  breath,  but 
was  disappointed  (ibid,  c  23).  Soon  after  he 
appears  to  have  resigned  his  see  into  the  hands 
of  the  deposed  patriarch  Anastasius,  who  resumed 
his  patriarchal  authority  in  594.  His  own  death 
very  soon  followed.  He  was  poisoned  by  an 
excessive  dose  of  the  medicine  administered  to 
relieve  his  gout,  A.D.  594  (ibid.  c.  24).  His  extant 
works  consist  of  a  homily  m  Mulieres  unguenti- 
feras,  printed  in ,  Greek  by  Combefis  (Auctiar. 
Noo,  tom.  L  p.  727).  It  is  found  in  Gal  land 
(BiU.  Pair,  xii.  289X  and  Migne  (Patrol,  Ixxxviii. 
p.  1847).  There  are  also  two  sermons  by  him 
on  the  Baptism  of  Christy  which  have  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Chrysostom.  Evagrius 
also  attributes  to  him  a  volume  of  historical 
collections,  now  lost  (Evagr.  H,  E,  vL  24). 
(Fabric  BM.  Graec.  xi.  102 ;  Cave,  BiH.  Lot,  i. 
534.)  [E.  v.] 

GREGOBIUS  (82)  TURONENSIS,  bUhop 
of  Tours  (cir.  573-594).  1.  Authoritiet,^  For 
the  life  of  Gregory,  the  principal  materials 
are  to  be  found  in  his  own  writings.  The  Vita 
8,  OregorU  Episc  TWon.  per  Odnmem  Abbate%n^ 
generally  published  along  with  his  works,  » 
almost  entirely  based  upon  what  Gregory  says  of 
himself.  The  Odo  Abbas,  to  whom  it  is  attri- 
buted in  all  the  printed  editions  tram  that  ot 
1511  downwards,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  St. 
Odo,  abbat  of  Cluny  (died  948),  who  was  a  native 
of  Tours.  There  is  another  short  life  of  Gregory 
by  Joannes  Egidius  (Jean  Gilles)  of  Tours ;  it  is 
of  the  16th  century,  and  of  small  value.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  Bordier's  edition  of  the  Afiracula^ 
&c  vol.  iv.  pp.  234-7.  There  are  numerous 
allusions  to  Gregory  in  the  poems  of  Venantius 
Fortnnatus,  a  contemporarv,  but  there  are  not 
many  facts  to  be  gleaned  from  them,  nor  from 
the  Testimonia  of  other  writers  collected  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Guadet  aad  Taranne's  edition 
of  Gregory's  History. 

Gregory  himself  gives  a  list  of  his  works.  At  the 
end  of  his  history,  he  says,  ''Decem  libros  his- 
toriarum,  septem  miraculorum,  unnm  de  vitis  Pa- 
trum  scripvi :  io  Psalterii  tractatum  librum  unum 
commentatus  sum :  de  cursibus  etiam  ecclesiasr 
ticis  unnm  librum  condidi."  (Bk.  x.  ch.  31,  sub 
fine).  Of  these  all  are  extant  except  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms,  of  which  only  fragments 
exist,  collected  in  the  third  volume  of  Bordier's 
edition,  pp.  401  sqq.  The  treatise  De  Cwr$Sbm$ 
eodeaiaetida  was  supposed  to  be  lost  till  Pro- 
fessor P.  Haase  of  Breslau  discovered  what  he 
believed  to  be  it  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  at 
Bamberg,  and  published  it  under  the  title  of 
S,  OeorgU  FhrentH  Gregorii  Tur,  Ep,  Liber 
ineditus  de  Cursu  SteUarumt  ratio  qualiter  ad 
officium  implendum  deb^at  observari,  Hve  de 
Cwreifms  EcckeiasiiciSf  Breslau,  1853.  Profes»or 
Haase  adds  a  short  preface  and  a  fscsimile  of  a 
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page  of  the  MS.,  as  well  as  notes,  ia  which  he 
oompares  the  language  of  this  treatise  with  thut 
of  the  other  known  works  of  Gregory.  The 
■ssamption  that  this  work  entitled  De  Cursu 
Stellarumf  &c.,  is  identical  with  Gregory's  de 
OnrsUms  Eixtesiasticia  is  founded  on  the 
similarity  of  ite  style  to  that  of  Gregory,  and 
on  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  natire  of 
Aurergue  in  the  time  of  Gregory.  The  MS. 
it&elf  contains  no  ascription  of  authorship.  The 
tretitise  has  been  since  reprinted  from  Haase's 
edition  by  Bordier  in  his  fourth  volume. 

Of  the  seven  books  of  the  Miracles  the  flrst, 
**  De  Gloria  Martyrum,'*  deals  with  the  miracles 
of  our  Ix)rd,  the  apostles,  and  many  early  saints, 
in  i  17  chapters ;  the  second  book  is  entitled  "  De 
Miruculis  S.  Julian!  martyris";  books  iii.-vi., 
«*l>e  Miraculis  S.  Martiai";  the  seventh  book, 
**  De  Gloria  Confessonun,"  recounts  the  miracles 
of  many  Gallic  saints. 

Besides  the  above,  Gregory  appears  to  have 
translated  the  Passion  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of 
£phe8U8(6^/<>r.  Mart.  95),  and  to  have  transLatedor 
edited  the  Liher  de  Miraculis  B.  Andreae  Apoaiuii, 
that  is  to  say,  to  have  written  a  short  preface  to 
it  (see  Bordier,  iv.  pp.  29  sqq. ;  cp.  Monod,  p. 
39),  as  ke  tells  us  he  had  edited  the  Missae  of 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris  ('*  Quod  in  praefatione  libri, 
quem  de  Missis  ab  eo  compositis  conjunxiraus, 
plenius  declaravimus  **).  {Bi$L  ii.  21.)  There 
are  various  other  biographies  of  saints  or 
accounts  of  their  miracles  attributed  to  Gregory, 
generally  on  the  authority  merely  of  ascriptions 
la  the  MSS.,  sometimes  through  the  error  of  treat- 
ing separate  partsof  the  various  Libri  de  Miraculis 
as  independent  works.  Ruinart  (Preface)  has  dis- 
cussed in  detail  the  claims  of  these  various  tracts 
to  authenticity,  deciding  definitely  in  favour  of 
none;  Monod  (p.  39)  acknowledges  Gregory's 
hand  in  the  Miracula  S.  Andreae.  There  b  little 
or  10  probability  in  the  theory  sometimes  ad- 
vanced that  Gregory  is  the  author  of  another 
Chronicle,  or  of  the  Qesta  Francwum,  The 
Hiatoria  Epitomata  of  Fredegar  and  the  Qefta 
Franoorum  no  doubt  are  made  up  mainly  of 
extracts  from  Gregory,  but  by  no  means  are  on 
that  account  to  be  attributed  to  his  authorship. 
Compare  Bordier,  vol.  iv.  pp.  29-32. 

Gregory  himself  gives  instructions  as  regards 
the  editfng  and  preservation  of  his  works. 
**  Altheugh,*'  he  says,  ^  these  books  of  mine  are 
written  1«  «  somewhat  unpolished  style,  1  never- 
theless adjure  all  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  who 
after  my  unworthy  self  shall  be  pastors  of  the 
church  of  Tours,  1  adjure  them  by  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, a  day  of  terror  to  all  the  wicked,  as  they 
hope  to '  escape  confusion  and  damnation  at  that 
dread  day,  that  they  shall  never  suffer  these 
books  of  mine  to  be  destroyed  or  to  be  copied  with 
selections  and  omissions  (quasi  quaedam  legentes 
et  quasi  quaedam  praetermittentes) ;  but  these 
my  books  shall  remain  with  my  succebsors,  com- 
plete and  unaltered  as  1  have  bequeathed  them." 
{Hist,  z.  31,  s.  f.) 

2.  Editions  of  tfus  Works  of  Qregortf^  and  Lite- 
rature of  the  Svbject, — ^I'he  first  edition  of  the 
History  was  poblished  at  Paris  at  the  press  of 
Ascensius  in  151^,*  the  Vita  and  the  Miracles  of 

•  Not  1522,  as  PoCthsst,  Monod.  and  others.  Th« 
eolcptem  ut  die   book  (which  cuntaiiis  other  works 
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St,  Martin,  together  with  some  of  the  OpUKMis, 
had  appeared  in  the  previous  year,  edited  by 
Clichtoveus.  The  best  text  of  the  works,  the 
standard  of  all  subsequent  editions,  is  that  of 
Ruinart,  published  at  Paris  in  1699.  A  new 
text  of  the  History,  founded  on  a  carefol  recen- 
sion of  all  the  extant  MSS.,  has  been  promi&ed 
for  many  years  for  Pertx*s  MonutneMta,  but  has 
not  yet  been  published.  The  History  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  Bouquet,  as  also 
in  the  collections  of  La  Bigne,  Duchesne,  umI 
Migne.  Of  recent  editions,  the  roost  complete 
are  those  of  the  Soci^te'  de  I'Histoire  de  Fraoce, 
with  French  translations  and  notes,  riz.  the 
Histoire  eccUsiaatiqve  des  Francs,  edited  bv  34  M. 
Guadet  et  Taranne  (4  vols.  1836-8),  and  J>s 
Litres  des  Miracles  et  autres  Opuscules,  indodiDg 
the  Vila,  extracts  from  Fortunatus,  &c^  by  M, 
H.  L.  Bordier  (4  vols.  1857-64).  M.  Bordier 
has  published  a  separate  translatiiui  of  the  His- 
tory, founded  upon  that  of  MM.  Guadet  and 
Taranne  (2  vols.  Paris,  Didot,  1 859-61).  Of  the 
numerous  other  French  translations  of  the  His- 
tory the  best  known  is  that  by  M.  Gtiizot,  ori- 
ginally published  in  his  Collection  des  Mt^nkoircs 
relatifs  a  F Histoire  de  France,  1823,  and  repub- 
lished in  1861  (2  vols.  DidierX  edited  by  M. 
Alfred  Jacobs,  who  has  appended  thereto  his 
treatise  on  the  Geography  of  Gregory  of  Tonrs, 
and  other  valuable  matter.  There  is  a  German 
translation,  with  an  admirable  introduction  by 
W.  Giesebrecht,  in  Pertx*s  OeschichtsscAreiber  der 
Deutschen  Vorxeit,  Liefemngen  12  and  16,  or  ru 
Jahrhundert,  Bde.  4  and  5. 

Of  the  commentaries  and  works  bearing  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Gregory,  the  most 
important  and  thorough,  besides  the  pre&cea, 
lie,  of  Ruinart,  Bordier,  Jacobs,  and  Giesebrecht 
above  referred  to,  are  l^belPs  Gregar  xom  Timrs 
und  seine  ZeU,  2nd  edit.  1869,  and  Gabriel 
Monod't  Etudes  critiques  sur  FEpoque  m«rorm- 
gienne,  pt.  i.  1872,  being  Fasctcnle^No.  9  of  the 
Bibliotheque  de  Vicole  des  hautes  Etudes,  Com- 
pare  also  Wattenbach's  Deutschlands  GescAacAia- 
tpietien,  3rd  edit  1873,  and  for  the  more  detailed 
bibliography  of  the  subject  Monod,  pp.  2S-24  ; 
also  Repertoire  des  Sources  historiqms  dn  MfM^tt 
Age,  par  Ulysse  Chevalier,  Paris,  1877-«,  Pott- 
bast's  Wegtpeiser,  s.  v.,  and  Bordier,  v«l.  ir. 
M.  Monod  gives  a  critical  list  of  the  extant  MSS. 
of  Gregory  (pp.  50-54),  and  examines  in  detail 
the  textual  objections  brought  against  the  an- 
thentioity  of  various  parts  of  the  history  (chap.  3)l 

3.  Life  of  Gregory.  —  Georgius  Florentine 
(subsequently  callei  Gregorina,  after  his  grvat- 
grandfather  St.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Langret»X. 
of  Florentins  and  Armentaria,  of  noble  or 
tonal  family  in  *Auvergne,  was  bom  on  2>u 
Andrew's  day  (Nov.  30)  of  the  year  538.  So 
Monod,  p.  28,  relying  chiefly  on  the  passage  in 
the  Mir,  Mart,  iii.  10.  Previous  anthoriUcs 
have  generally  placed  his  birth  in  the  year 
543,  from  the  passage  in  the  Vita  which  atatea 
that  he  was  thirty  yean  old  at  the  time  of  hoa 
episcopal  consecration,  which  took  place  in  67 d^ 

Memben  of  his  Other's  and  mother's  6amU««o 
had  held  high  office  both  in  churdk  and  st«t«^ 

besides  the  History  of  Grvgorr)  gives  tftZl.  Bat  thtst 
is  evidently  a  ini$print,  (br  tite  '  Fririlige  da  Koi  *  vYncte 
Is  on  the  reverse  of  the  Mme  folV>  Is  dainl  iftii, 
the  sofaraie  cotophon  of  the  History  gives  iftllL 
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HU  grandfather,  Geors;ius,  on  the  father's  side, 
and  his  great-grandfather,  Klorentius,  on  the 
mother's  side  (T.  P.  8,  1)  had  been  senators 
at  Clermont.  Gall  us,  son  of  Georgius  and  uncle 
of  Gregory,  had  become  bishop  of  Auvergne; 
another  uncle,  Kicetius  or  Nizier,  bishop  of 
Lvons  (J7.  y.  5,  V.  P.  8) ;  another,  Gundulf,  had 
risen  to  ducal  rank  {H.  ri.  1 1 ).  Gregory,  bishop 
of  Langrei,  and  originally  count  of  Autun,  was  his 
great-grandfather,  and  all  the  prerious  bishops 
of  Tours,  except  fire,  had  been  of  his  family 
(r.  5<>).  Jt  is  with  justifiable  pride,  therefore, 
that  he  asserts  (  F.  P.  6)  that  none  in  Gaul  could 
boast  of  purer  and  nobler  blood  than  himself. 

Uis  &ther  appears  to  hare  died  early,  and 
Gregory  received  most  of  his  education  from  his 
uiu:le  Gallus,  bishop  of  Auvergne.  The  history 
of  his  adopting  the  clerical  profession  is  told  by 
himselt  Being  sick  of  a  fever  in  his  youth,  he 
found  relief  by  visiting  the  shrine  of  St.  lUidius, 
the  patron  saint  of  Clermont.  The  fever  how- 
ever returned,  and  Gregory's  life  was  despaired 
of.  Being  again  carried  to  St.  lllidins'  shrine 
he  vowed  to  God  to  dedicate  himself  to  the 
ministry  if  he  recovered,  nor  would  he  quit  the 
shrine  till  his  prayer  was  granted  (  F.  P,  2,  2X 

Armentaria,  Gregory's  mother,  retunied  to 
Burgundy,  her  native  country,  and  Gregory 
apparently  lived  with  Avitus,  at  first  archdeacon, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Auvergne,  who  carried  on 
the  work  of  his  education.  Avitus  directed  his 
pupil  rather  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  than 
of  secular  works.  It  is  Avitus  that  Gregory 
loolu  upon  as  in  the  fullest  sense  his  spiritual 
father.  **It  was  his  teaching  and  preaching," 
he  says,  ^  that,  next  to  the  Psalms  of  David,  led 
me  to  recognise  that  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 
God  had  come  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
and  caused  me  to  reverence  and  honour  those  as 
the  friends  and  disciples  of  Christ  who  take  up 
His  cross  and  follow  in  His  steps."  (F.  P.  2, 
Intr.)  By  Avitus  he  was  ordained  deacon,  pro- 
bably about  the  year  363.     (Mouod,  29.) 

Of  Gregory's  life  before  he  became  bishop  of 
Tours  few  details  are  known.  There  are  alln- 
stotts  to  various  journeys  from  Auvergne  to 
Burgundv  to  visit  his  mother  (i/i>.  Mart,  i.  36, 
iii.  60;  Gi.  Oonf.  So;  GL  Mart.  84),  whose  afTec- 
tion  and  piety  he  on  more  than  one  occasion 
commemorates  {Mir.  Mart.  iii.  10,  F.  P.  v.  12, 
SJonod,  28-29),  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
well  known  at  Tours  before  he  became  bishop 
{Mir.  Mart.  L  32,  Vita,  ch.  ii.);  for  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  expressed  wish  of  the  whole 
people  of  Tours,  clergy  and  laity,  that  Sigebert 
appointed  him,  in  573,  to  the  see.  He  was  con- 
secrated by  Kgidins  of  Kheims. 

He  was  known  to  and  favoured  by  Radegund 
the  widow  of  dotaire  J.,  foundress  of  St.  Cross 
at  Poitiers,  and  according  to  Kortunatus  her 
favour  was  of  weight  in  bringing  about  his 
election  to  the  bishopric  of  Tours. 

Qoem  patris  Egidil  Domin*  mantis  alma  sacravit 
Vt  popnlum  rccnet,  qneni  Badegundis  amet ; 

Hnic  Si^ebertos  ovans  favet  et  Bronechildis  bonori, 
Jodldu  regis,  noblle  culmen  adesk    (C'arm.  v.  3.) 

The  elevation  of  Gregory  to  the  see  of  Tours 
was  contemporary  with  the  renewed  outbreak  of 
civil  war  between  Sigebert  and  Chilpcric,  the 
former  of  whom  had  inherited  the  .Austrasian, 
the  latter    the  Neustrian,  possessions  of  their 


father  CloUire  I.  (died  561).  Of  the  other  mm 
of  Clotaire,  Guntram  had  obtained  Burgundy 
with  Orleans  as  his  capital,  and  Charibert  Aqui- 
taine  together  with  Touraine  and  other  terri- 
tories. On  Charibert's  death  in  567  (soG.  Kichter, 
Annaien  d.  /fattschen  Heidii,  s.  a. ;  in  570  accord- 
ing to  Giesebrecht)  his  possessions  were  divided, 
each  of  the  three  sons  obtaining  one-third  share 
in  Paris,  which  thus  became  a  kind  of  federal 
capitiil,  Sigebert  Touraine,  Chilperic,  besides 
his  share  of  Paris,  only  a  few  cities  in  Aquitaine 
(v.  CiiARiBEHT,  Chilperic,  and  on  these  divi* 
sions  Bonnell,  Anfdnge  de$  KaroL  HauseSy  pp. 
206-215).  Chilperic  seized  upon  Tours  and 
Poitiers  {ff.  ir.  46),  but  his  son  Clovis  was 
expelled  from  thence  by  the  united  forces  of 
Guntram  and  Sigebert  under  Mummolus.  Again 
later  (probably  io  573-4,  Kichter,  but  the  chrono- 
logy is  very  obscure),  Chilperic  sent  a  plundering 
expedition  into  Touraine  under  his  eldest  son 
Theodebert  {H.  iv.  48).  Fearful  destruction  was 
committed,  and  *'  the  lamentations  of  the  church 
were  worse  than  in  the  days  of  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian."  in  the  following  year  (575), 
however,  Theodebert  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Guntram  Boso  and  Godegisel,  Sigebert's  generals 
(iv.  51),  and  Touraine  regainwi  for  Sigebert. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  Sigebert  was 
assassinated  at  Kredegund's  instigation,  and 
Chilperic  recovered  Tours  (v.  13,  14,  49),  which 
remained  in  his  possession  till  his  death  in  584. 

The  possession  of  Touraine  and  Poitou  was 
thus  in  some  sort  the  occasion  of  the  war,  and 
these  countries  sutiiered  from  the  devastation  and 
ravages  of  both  parties.  Gregory's  sympathies 
were  with  Sigebert,  from  whom  he  had  origin- 
ally obtained  his  bishopric  {Vita  S.  Greg,  §  U), 
and  the  people  of  Tours  were  generally  (iv.  50), 
though  not  unanimously  (iv.  46),  on  the  Austra- 
sian  side.  Cruel  and  regardless  of  human  life 
though  all  the  Merovingian  princes  appear  to 
have  been,  Chilperic,  according  to  Gregory,  was 
conspicuously  so;  he  was  the  **Nero  and  Herod 
of  his  age  "  (vi.  46) ;  he  not  only  plundered  and 
burned  throughout  the  conntry,  but  he  specially 
destroyed  churches  and  monasteries,  slew  priests 
and  monks,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  possessions 
ofSt.  Martin  (iv.  48). 

Tours  remained  under  the  subjects  of  Chil- 
peric till  his  death  in  584,  and  sonae  of  the  best 
traits  in  Gregory's  character  appear  in  the  re- 
sistance which  he  made  to  the  murderous  vio- 
lence of  the  king  and  the  truculent  treachery  of 
Fredegund.  Thus  he  braved  their  wrath  itn<i 
refused  to  surrender  their  rebe)lious  son  Mero- 
veus  {H.  V.  14),  and  their  enemy  Guntram  Boso 
who  had  defeatetl  and  killed  Theodebert  (v.  4), 
both  of  whom  had  taken  sanctuary  at  the  shrine 
of  St.  Martin ;  and  Gregory  alone  of  the  bishops 
dared  to  rebuke  Chilperic  for  his  unjust  conduct 
towards  Praetextatus,  and  to  protect  Praetex- 
tatus  from  the  vengeance  of  Fredegund  (v.  ID). 
So,  too,  when  Chilperic  wanted  to  force  on  his 
people  his  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Gregory  withstood  him.  Chilperic  recited  U 
Gregory  what  he  had  written  on  the  subject, 
and  added,  **  I  will  that  such  shall  be  your  beliet 
and  that  of  all  the  other  doctors  of  the  church. 
"  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  my  lord  king,"  Gregoi 
replied,  "  you  must  follow  in  this  matter  th 
teaching  of  the  apostles  and  doctors  of  thc 
church,  the   teaching  of  Hilary  and  Eusvbiui^ 
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the  confession  that  yon  made  at  baptism.**  "  It 
appears  then,"  angrily  exclaimed  the  king, 
"tnat  Hilary  and  finsebins  are  my  declar^ 
enemies  in  this  matter."  ^^  No,"  said  Gregory ; 
**  neither  God  nor  His  saints  are  your  enemies," 
and  he  proceeded  to  expound  to  the  king  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Chilperic  was 
very  angry.  **  I  shall  set  forth  my  ideas  to  those 
who  are  wiser  than  yon,  and  they  will  approve 
of  them."  "  Never,"  answered  the  bishop ;  **  it 
w:ald  be  no  wise  man,  but  a  lunatic,  that  would 
adopt  such  views  as  yours."    (v.  45.) 

Gregory  had  a  persistent  and  treacherous 
enemy  in  J.eudastes,  a  man  of  low  origin,  who 
had  risen  under  Charibert  to  be  count  of  Tours, 
and  who  held  the  same  post  under  Chilperic 
(v.  49).  When  removed  from  office  because  of 
his  misdeeds,  he  endeavoured  to  take  revenge  on 
Gregory  by  maligning  him  by  fiilse  accusations 
to  the  king,  that  he  was  going  to  deliver  over 
the  city  to  Childebert,  Sigebert's  son,  and  finally 
that  Gregory  had  spread  a  report  that  Krede- 
gnnd  had  committed  adultery  with  Bertrand, 
bishop  of  Bordeaux.  Whether  there  was  any 
concerted  scheme  of  Fredegund's  to  bring  about 
Gregory's  ruin  is  not  clear.  Anyhow  the  king 
was  very  angry,  **  beat  and  kicked "  Leudastes 
severely,  and  oast  him  into  prison.  Leudastes 
appealed  to  the  evidence  of  Hiculfus,  a  clerk  of 
Tours,  and  a  declared  enemy  of  Gregory.  Chil- 
peric summoned  a  council  of  the  bishops  of  the 
kingdom  at  Brains,  near  Soissons,  to  investigate 
the  charge.  Popular  sympathy  was  entirely  on 
Gregory's  side,  a  woodcutter,  Modestus,  hieing 
unable  to  restrain  his  indignation,  and  suffering 
for  his  pains,  and  the  people  outside  making  an 
uproar  during  the  council  (v.  50).  Gregory  en- 
tirely denied  the  charge,  he  had  neither  heard  of 
nor  spoken  of  such  a  thing.  It  was  found  that 
the  accusation  rested  solely  on  the  evidence  of 
Leudastes  and  Riculfus.  All  agreed  that  the 
witness  of  an  inferior  was  not  to  be  believed 
igHinst  a  priest  and  his  superior  (*'  non  potest 
persona  inferior  super  sacerdotem  credi "),  and  so 
Gregory  was  acquitted  on  condition  of  solemnly 
disclaiming  on  oath  all  cognisance  of  the 
charge.  Leudastes  fled,  Riculfus  was  con- 
demned to  death;  at  Gregory's  intercession 
he  was  spared  death,  but  not  torture,  which 
in  the  most  horrible  forms  was  inflicted  on 
him  (v.  48-^50,  Qr^owe  de  Tbun  au  Concile 
de  Bramgy  par  S.  Prioux,  Paris,  1847,  is  a  mere 
r^chauff^  of  Gregory's  own  account  of  these 
proceedings,  and  of  no  independent  critical 
value).  The  subsequent  fate  of  Leudastes  illus- 
trates the  best  side  of  Gregory's  character. 
After  being  a  fugitive  in  different  parts  of  Gaul, 
Leudastes  presented  himself  at  Tours  to  have  his 
excommunication  removed  with  a  view  to  mar- 
rying and  settling  there.  For  this  end  he 
brought  letters  from  several  bishops,  but  none 
from  queen  Fredegund,  his  principal  enemy,  and 
when  Gregory  wrote  to  her,  she  replied  by  asking 
Gregory  to  postpone  receiving  back  Leudastes 
into  communion  till  further  inquiry  had  been 
made.  Gregory,  suspicious  of  Fredegund's  de- 
sign, wame«t  Leudastes'  father-in-law,  and  be- 
sought him  to  induce  Leudastes  to  keep  quiet 
till  Fredegund's  anger  was  appeased.  ''This 
•Jvice,"  says  Gregory,  "1  gave  sincerely,  and 
for  the  love  of  God,  but  Leudastes  suspected 
treachery  vd  reftised  to  take  it  t  so  the  proverb 
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was  fulfilled  which  I  once  heard  an  old  man  tell, 
'Always  give  good  counsel  to  both  friend  and 
foe ;  the  friend  will  take  it,  the  foe  will  despise 
it.'"  Leudastes  went  to  the  king  to  get  his 
pardon ;  Chilperic  was  willing,  but  warned  him 
to  be  careful  till  the  queen's  wrath  was  appeased 
Leudastes  rashlv  tried  to  force  forgiveness  from 
the  queen.  Fredegund  was  implacaable  and 
fVirious,  and  Leudastes  was  put  to  death  with 
great  cruelty.  ^  He  deserved  his  death,"  says 
Gregory,  "  for  he  had  ever  led  a  wicked  life " 
(vi.  32). 

During  the  wars  that  followed  the  death  of 
Chilperic  Touraine  and  Poitou  were  again  the 
subject  of  contention,  and  again  suffered  accord- 
ingly. Their  desire  was  to  be  subject  to  Childe- 
bert, Sigebert's  son,  that  is,  to  resume  their 
allegiance  to  the  Austrasian  king;  but  they 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  Guntram,  the  king 
of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  (vii.  12, 13),  and  under 
his  power  they  remained  till  the  treaty  of 
Andelot  in  587,  in  concluding  which  Gregory 
was  one  of  Childebert's  commissicmera,  when 
they  were  restored  to  Childebert  ^v.  20). 
Gregory  appeared  during  this  period  at  the 
courts  of  both  sovereigns;  at  Guntram's  court 
at  Orleans  (viii.  2),  ai^  again  at  Coblenz  with 
Childebert  (viii.  13).  Guntram  was  guardian 
of  Childebert,  and  had  adopted  him  as  his  heir, 
and  one  of  the  terms  of  the  treatv  of  Andelot 
was  that  the  survivor  of  the  two  should  be  the 
heir  of  him  who  died  first.  Guntram  died  in 
593  and  Childebert  succeeded,  and  the  latest 
notice  in  Gregory's  writings  is  the  visit  of  Chil- 
debert to  Orleans  after  Guntram's  death.  (Jfcr. 
8,  Martm,  iv.  37.)  The  story  in  the  Vita  (c  24) 
of  Gregor3r's  visit  to  Rome  is  very  improbable 
(Monod,  p.  37).  Gr^ory  himself  died  on  Nov.  17, 
594. 

Gregory's  activitv  was  not  confined  to  the 
generu  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  even 
more  zealous  for  what  concerned  the  wel&re  of 
his  own  and  the  neighbouring  dioceses.  He  was 
much  occupied  in  his  later  vears  with  the  dis- 
turbances caused  by  Chrodieldis  in  the  nnuncrT 
at  Poitiers  which  had  been  founded  by  Gr^oty^ 
friend  St.  Radegund.  Gregory's  first  mterfercnce 
was  ineffectual  (ix.  39  sqq.),  but  the  dlsturb«Bc« 
having  increased,  and  having  caused  an  rtinrafi  in 
the  town,  the  two  kings,  Guntram  and  Childebert, 
appointed  a  joint  commission  of  bishops  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  Gregory  was  one  of  Childe- 
bert's commissioners,  but  he  refused  to  enter 
upon  the  work  until  the  civil  disturbance  had 
been  actually  repressed  (x.  15,  16).  So  too 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  another 
rebellious  nun,  Berthegunda  (ix.  33,  x.  12). 

With  the  city  of  Tours  itself  his  relations  were 
peculiarly  intimate.  He  not  only  minifies  his 
office  as  bishop,  but  he  takes  a  kind  of  &mi!y 
pride  in  it,  when  he  says  that  all  previous  btshopa 
of  Tours,  with  only  five  exceptions,  were  of  1^ 
fiunily  (ff.  V.  50 ;  see  above),  and  he 


the  sanctity  uul  power  of  Tours'  great  patron 


St.  Martin.  He  maintained  the  rights 
tuary  of  the  shrine  in  fi&vour  of  the  most  power- 
ful offenders,  and  in  spite  of  the  wrath  ef 
Chilperic  and  Fredegund  (e,g,  Meroveus,  Gun* 
tram  Boso,  Ebrulfus,  vii.  22,  29).  He  was  a 
builder  of  churches  in  the  city  and  see,  and 
especially  a  rebuilder  of  the  great  church  of 
St.  Martin  fx.  dU.     He  did  his  best  to  arbitraU 
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kk  sad  appease  the  bloodj  feuds  within  the  citf, 
whether  springing  Arom  private  or  political 
partiaanvhip  (vii.  47),  and  he  was  a  rigorous  and 
cffiBcioal  defender  of  the  exemption  of  the  dij 
frMa  increased  taxation  (ix.  20).  Eridentlj  a 
man  of  unselfish  earnestness  and  energy,  he  was 
popular  in  the  citj  with  alL  It  was  to  the 
popularity  of  his  eariy  years  that  he  owed  his 
election  to  the  see  (  VUiXy  ch.  1 1) ;  that  his  popu- 
larity continued  during  life  is  manifissted  at  the 
council  of  Braine  and  on  many  other  occasions, 
and  his  popularity  at  death  is  attested  by  his 
almost  immediate  veneration  as  a  saint.  And 
his  sanctity,  his  biographer  (Vitfo,  pref.)  says, 
was  manifested  not  so  much  by  the  working  of 
miracles,  as  in  being  meek  and  lowly  of  heart, 
and  ao  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ. 

4.  I%e  WriiingB  of  Gregory, — Gregory  began 
to  write  first  as  bishop,  and  was  induced  to 
begin  on  the  Mtradee  of  St,  Martin  by  the  in- 
creasing wonders  which  had  been  wrought  by 
the  saint,  since  his  life  and  miracles  had  been 
recorded  by  Panlinns  and  Severus,  and  by  a 
▼inon  of  his  own  mother,  who  urged  him  to 
undertake  the  work  (Jftr.  8.  Martin,  i.  pref.). 

Qiesebreeht  (Pref.  pp.  26,  27)  concludes  from 
the  £ict  that  Venantius  Fortunatus,  in  576, 
alludes  to  the  work  oi  Gregory  on  the  Mhradee 
of  8t,  Martin,  that  a  first  draft  of  at  least  a  part 
of  it,  probably  the  first  two  books,  must  hare 
be«k  written  by  that  time.  These  two  books, 
^werer,  were  not  completed  till  583,  the  third 
book  not  before  587,  and  the  fourth  was  still 
being  written  at  the  time  of  Gregory's  death. 
Contemporaneous  with  the  writing  of  the 
Mtradee  of  St,  Mtrtin  was  the  composition  of 
the  Miraeles  of  SL  Julianue  and  the  Gloria 
Martyrum  about  the  year  585.  Gregory  con- 
tinued his  labours  in  the  same  field  m  the 
Gloria  Confe$tor%m  (completed  588)  and  the 
Vitae  Patrum,  the  latter  of  which  was  continued 
till  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  probable,  fri>m 
internal  evidence,  that  Gregory  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  from  time  to  time  improT«nents  and 
additions  to  what  he  had  written. 

The  history  appears  to  have  been  written 
contemporaneously  with  the  books  of  the  Miraclee 
of  tke  Sainttf  and  most  probably  in  several 
divisions  and  at  different  times.  Giesebrecht 
who  has  carefully  investigated  the  internal 
evidence  bearing  on  this  subject  comes  to  the 
following  conclusions.  The  history  was  origi- 
nally written  at  three  separate  periods,  and  it 
falls  into  three  separate  divisions.  The  first 
division,  comprising  Books  i.—  iv.  and  the  first 
half  of  Book  v.,  was  probably  composed  about 
the  year  577;  the  second  division,  fh>m  the 
middle  of  Book  v.  to  the  end  of  the  37th 
chapter  of  Book  viii.,  in  the  years  584  and  585 ; 
the  renuunder  of  the  work  in  the  years  590  and 
591.  The  last  chapter  of  the  last  book  is  an 
epilogue,  separately  composed;  for  the  history 
as  a  history  is  unfinished.  Had  Gregory  desired 
to  bring  it  to  completion  he  proluibly  would 
have  carried  it  on  at  least  to  the  death  of  Gun- 
tram  in  March  593.  As  in  the  case  of  the  books 
of  the  Miracles  Gregoij  appears  to  have  revised 
his  History,  and  we  find  in  the  earlier  books 
insertions,  references  to  Gregory's  other  works, 
and  references  to  events  of  later  date.  This 
revision  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  further 
than  the  end  of  the  sixth  book ;  hence  it  is  that 


several  MSS.,  and  these  the  most  ancient,  contain 
only  the  first  six  books,  and  the  authors  of  tha 
Hist.  Epa,  and  of  the  Getta  Reg,  Franc  appear 
to  have  known  only  these  first  six  books.  The 
conclusions  of  Monod  with  regard  to  the  dates 
of  the  composition  of  Gregory  s  works  art  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  Giesebrecht.  In 
the  History  he  alsc  finds  a  threefold  division, 
namely.  Books  i.  to  iv.  composed  about  576; 
Books  V.  and  vi.,  composed  from  584  to  587 ; 
Books  vii.  to  x.  in  590  and  591 ;  and  the  Epi- 
logue or  last  chapter  in  592.  (Monod,  pp. 
115-119.) 

The  difficulty,  that  if  the  composition  of  the 
books  of  the  Miracles  and  uf  the  History  was  con- 
temporaneous, there  would  be  allusions  to  the 
History  in  the  books  of  the  Miracles,  as  there 
are  allusions  to  the  books  of  the  Miracles  in  the 
History,  is  got  over  by  Giesebrecht  by  the  con- 
jecture that,  as  Gregory  intended  his  History 
to  be  for  the  use  of  posterity  {Hist,  i.  praf.), 
whibt  the  books  of  the  Miracles  were  for  the 
edification  of  contemporaries,  he  kept  the  History 
secret  during  his  lifetime  and  did  not  publish  it 
in  any  form  (p.  31). 

Gregory  begins  his  History,  like  most  chroni- 
clers of  the  time,  with  the  Creation,  and  his 
first  book  is  founded  on,  and  in  many  cases  made 
up  of  extracts  from,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Oro- 
sius  {Hiet,  i.  Prol.  sub  fine,  ch.  34,  37).  In 
the  second  book,  which  treats  of  the  Prankish 
conquests,  he  still  owes  much  to  Orosius  and  to 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  quotes  fVom  the 
works  of  Renatus  Frigiderius  and  Sulpicius 
Alexander  (ii.  9),  two  writers  of  the  5th  century, 
whose  works  are  no  longer  extant.  But  from 
this  point  onwards  he  writes  directly  from  oral 
tradition  and  unwritten  authorities.  The  third 
and  fourth  books,  dealing  with  events  down  to 
575,  two  years  after  Gregory  became  bishop, 
are,  compared  with  those  which  follow,  meagre 
and  not  chronologically  arranged,  giving  promi- 
nence to  events  which  took  place  in  Auvergne 
and  Burgundy,  the  districts  in  which  Gregory 
passed  his  childhood  (Monod,  p.  102).  from 
575  the  narrative  becomes  fuller  and  more  sys« 
tematic,  the  intervals  of  time  being  regularly 
marked.  And  as  the  writer  beo6mes  himself  a 
more  and  more  important  personage  in  the  state, 
so  he  is  able  to  give  more  and  more  details 
about  state  affairs.  (Giesebrecht,  pp.  32-34. 
Monod,  in  his  4th  chapter,  investigates  the  com- 
parative value  in  different  parts  of  the  work  of 
the  documentary  and  oral  sources  of  Gregory's 
history.) 

Gregory  apologises  on  more  than  one  occasion 
for  the  rudeness  of  his  style.    He  has  had  no 

ftractioe,  he  says  {Gloria  Conf„  sub  init.),  in 
etters,  he  cannot  distinguish  the  true  character 
and  meaning  of  words,  he  mistakes  masculine 
for  feminine  and  feminine  for  masculine,  &c  (cp. 
Hist,  pref,  and  Hist,  book  I.  pref.).  And  doubt- 
less this  rudeness  to  a  certain  degree  produces 
obscurity,  and  has  damaged  his  reputation  in 
modem  times,  though  Sigebert  oi  Gemblour 
(quoted  by  Monod,  p.  Ill)  gives  him  the  highest 
praise,  ''Gregorius  Turonensis  episcopus,  vii 
magnae  nobilitalis  et  simplicitatis,  scripsit  multa 
simplici  aermone"  But  rough  though  his  ityle 
might  be,  Gregory  was  far  from  being  without 
learning  or  culture  such  as  his  age  could  afford 
Though  ignorant  of  Greek,  ho  had  a  fair  acquaint* 
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ance  with  Latin  authors,  quoting  or  referring  to 
Liry,  Pliny,  Cicero,  Auloa  Gellins,  &c.  (Monod, 
112). 

In  the  art  of  the  historian  as  such,  he  is  quite 
unxkilled  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  history  a  consistent  and  well-balanced 
whole.  He  cannot  subordinate  that  which  is  of 
local  to  that  which  is  of  general  interest.  The 
length  and  fulness  of  his  recital  of  particular 
events  depends  not  upon  their  intrinsic  import- 
ance but  upon  the  amount  of  information  he  has 
at  his  command.  Hence  the  great  detail  in 
which  he  recites  the  quarrels  of  Ingeltruda  and 
Berthegunda  at  Tours  (/f.  ix.  33  sqq.)  and  of 
Chrodieldis  at  Poitiers,  matters  of  merely  local 
interest,  but  with  which  he  had  a  very  imme- 
diate connexion. 

So  too  he  follows  the  dramatic  method  of 
writing  history,  "putting  speeches  into  the  mouths 
of  individuals  which  are  the  composition  of  the 
author,  not  the  authentic  utterance  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Again,  he  does  not  attempt  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  evidence  of  his  informants.  He 
retails  immediately  and  at  first  hand  whatever 
is  given  to  him  on  fiiirly  creiible  authority.  As 
10  his  own  words  and  works,  he  plainly  gives  us 
exactly  what  he  himself  has  said  and  done. 
Never  at  any  time  does  he  repress  his  personal 
individuality. 

Where,  however,  he  depends  upon  written 
authorities  he  is,  in  detail,  untrustworthy. 
Where  he  borrows  from  writers  now  extant,  and 
can  be  compared  with  them,  as  in  the  first  two 
books  of  the  History,  his  inaccuracy  is  found  to 
be  considerable;  he  transcribes  carelessly,  and 
often  instead  of  transcribing  he  cites  from  me- 
mory, giving  the  substance  of  that  which  he  has 
read,  and  that  not  correctly  (see  instances  ap. 
Monod,  pp.  80  sqq.).  It  may  be  laid  down 
generally  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
his  narrative  of  events  outside  of  Gaul,  and  less 
confidence  in  proportion  as  the  scene  of  action  is 
farther  removed  from  Gaul. 

His  authority  as  an  historian,  that  is  to  say, 
his  sincerity  and  impartiality,  has  been  attacked 
in  modem  times  on  \'arious  grounds;  that  he 
unduly  favours  the  church,  or  that  he  traduces 
the  church  in  the  recital  he  gives  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  bishops  of  the  time,  or  that  he 
traduces  the  character  of  the  Franks  (Kries,  De 
Gregorii  I'uronensis  epiacopi  tfita  et  scriptis, 
Breslau,  1859),  whether  fVom  motives  of  race- 
jealousy  or  any  other. 

With  regard  to  his  ecclesiastical  sympathies 
Gregory  looks  upon  history  as  a  struggle  of  the 
church  against  unbelief  in  the  heathen  and 
heretics,  and  against  worldly-mindedness  in  pro- 
fessing Christians.  In  accordance  with  this  view 
he  begins  his  History  with  a  confession  of  the 
orthodox  faith  (Scripturus  bella  Hegum  cum 
gentibus  adversis,  Martyrum  cum  paganis,  F.c- 
clesiarum  cum  haereticis,  priUs  hdem  meam 
proferre  cupio,  ut  qui  legerit,  me  non  dubitet 
esse  catholicum. — ffitt.  i.  Prol.).  The  epithet 
sccUsioitica  applied  to  the  History  from  Kuinart*s 
time  is  a  misnomer  if  used  in  the  ordinnry  modem 
sense,  for  Gregory  specially  defends  hi.s  method  of 
mixing  in  his  recital  things  secular  and  religious 
(niixte  confuseque  tarn  virtutes  sanctorum, 
quam  strages  gentium  memornmus. — Hist,  ii. 
Prol.).  Of  course  with  a  roan  so  passionate  and 
im|iressionable  as  Gregory,  the  fact  uf  his  being 
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a  priest  and  the  bishop  of  the  see  of  St.  Bfarttn, 
the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  centre  of  Gaul^ 
does  infiuence  his  feelings  and  actions  toward* 
individuals.  Hence  t4»  a  certain  degree  it  is  that 
Guntram,  the  friend  of  the  bishops  and  of  Gre- 
gory, is  the  **  good  "  king  Guntram,  and  Chilpenc. 
who  delights  in  bitter  raillery  against  bisliops 
is  the  ^  Nero  and  Herod  "  of  hU  time.  But  even 
if  ecclesiastical  prejudices  may  have  so  far 
influenced  Gregory's  mode  of  speech,  they  did 
not  prevent  him  reciting  events  at  they  wen 
told  to  him,  even  though  he  might  hare  to 
relate  molestation  of  bishops  on  the  part  of  Gun- 
tram, or  deference  to  bishops,  even  to  Gregory 
himself,  on  the  part  of  Chilperic  His  profes- 
sional feelings,  no  doubt,  afi'ect  the  praise  and 
blame  which  he  assigns  to  individuals,  and  the 
reprobation  with  which  he  speaks  of  evil  deeds, 
but  the  '*  impartiality  of  his  narrative  corrects 
the  partiality  of  his  judgment "  (Monod,  pu  134). 
And  that  in  both  directions,  for  although  Gre- 
gory's patriotism  was  love  of  the  church  and  not 
love  of  his  country,  he  is  not  prevented  thereby 
from  recording  the  evil  deeds  of  bbhofv  and 
priests,  such  as  were  the  turbulent  Salonins  and 
Sagittarius  {H,  v.  21),  the  adulterous  Dagulf 
(viii.  19X  the  immoral  Palladius  and  Bertrand 
(vili.  7),  the  drunken  Droctigi»el  (ix.  37,  cp. 
X.  14). 

On  the  much-disputed  question  of  the  relat'-m 
of  the  Gallo-Roman  subjects  to  the  cothquerii^ 
Franks,  Gregory  gives  no  support  to  the  theory 
that  there  was  a  continuous  contest  of  races 
going  on  in  Gaul,  still  less  that  that  wa»  a 
vital  political  principle  at  the  time.  Gregory 
was  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  a  Roman,  and  b« 
speaks  of  the  Franks  often  as  barbarians,  but 
barbarians  in  the  ancient  not  in  the  modem  s«n9« 
of  the  word.  He  shews  no  rancour  in  troitiDg 
of  the  Frankish  conquerors,  such  as  would  be 
natural  in  the  victim  of  an  oppressed  nationality. 
Lobell  treats  elaborately  of  the  question  of  the 
distinction  and  jealousy  of  Romans  and  Tentons 
from  the  ethnographical  point  of  view  (pp. 
57-83),  and  shews  further  that  after  the  first 
days  of  the  conquest  there  was  no  political 
subjection  of  Roman  to  Teuton  as  such,  and  that 
Romans  were  not  excluded  from  otfices  and 
dignities  because  of  their  birth  (pp.  101-1 18X 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  history  of 
Gregory,  due  generally  to  the  character  of  the 
author  and  lying  sufficiently  on  the  surface,  his 
work  remains  as  the  great  and  in  many  reipccts 
the  only  authority  for  the  history  of  the  6th 
century.  During  that  dark  period,  when  the 
forces  out  of  which  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  and  European  civilization  were  to  arise, 
were  still  in  conflict,  Gregory's  fresh  and  simplei, 
though  not  unbiassed,  narrative  is  of  the  greatest 
value.  He  tells  us  exactly  what  the  Franks 
were  like,  and  what  life  in  Gaul  was  like.  He 
tells  us,  in  so  far  as  he  knows  them,  aU  the  fisrts, 
and  he  gives  us  his  own  judgment  on  them.  W? 
may  agree  with  that  judgment  or  not,  but  at 
any  rate  we  are  not  kept  in  the  dark  ns  to  tho 
evidence  upon  which  that  judgment  is  founded. 

rr  R-  ii.1 

6R£(K)RIUS  (83)  I.,  bishop  of  Agri^^atum, 
in  the  0th  and  7th  centuries.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  extant  Greek  commentary  lo  t«n 
books  on  Eodesiastes,  The  latent  edition  (1740) 
ofCave'ii  JJiist.  LU,  (i.  Bit)  refers  to  this 
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mtntiTj  M  lost  to  riew  since  1681.  In  1791  it 
WM  edited  in  folio  at  Venice  bj  Morcelli,  with 
m  Latin  rersion  and  annotations,  the  life  of 
(Sregorr  by  Leontius  mentioned  below  accora- 
panjing  it.  In  1860  this  edition  was  reprinted 
in  the  Patrohgii  Oraeci  (xcriii.  741),  and  in 
1862  it  was  noticed  by  Ceillier  (xi.  587),  with  a 
criticism  of  the  stvie  and  a  brief  account  of 
the  author's  doctrinal  riews,  which  were  in 
accordance  with  the  orthodoxy  of  his  day. 
Morcelli  discusses  the  question  of  the  bibliod 
text  made  use  of  by  Gregory,  it  being  found 
frequently  to  rary  from  the  Septungint.  He 
alflo  seeks  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that 
a  Sicilian  of  the  7th  •  century  wrote  in  the 
Greek  language. 

There  is  likewise  extant  a  very  full  Life  of 
Gregory  of  Agrigentum,  under  the  name  of 
Leontius  abbat  of  St.  Saba  at  Rome,  written  not 
long  after  the  bishop's  death.  It  is,  howerer, 
so  devoid  of  dates  and  all  notes  of  time  that 
notliing  more  than  an  inferential  and  approxi- 
mate chronology  of  its  events  is  possible. 
According  to  Leontius  Gregory  was  born  near 
Agrigentum,  and  baptized  by  bishop  Potamio,  of 
whom  no  dates  are  known.  At  eighteen,  being 
smitten  with  an  ardent  desire  of  seeing  the 
sacred  places  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  set  sail  for 
Carthage  and  thence  proceeded  to  Palestine, 
where  he  passed  some  years  among  the  variuus 
monastic  communities,  and  especially  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  patriarch 
of  which  city,  Macarius,  he  was  ordaiued  deacon. 
Thence  he  repaired  to  Antioch,  where  Eustathius 
was  bishop,  and  after  a  year  proceeded  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  Justinian  was  reigning.  He 
next  visited  Rome,  for  the  sake  of  its  sacred 
places,  and  while  there  was  consecrated  by  the 
pope  bishop  of  Agrigentum.  He  had  scarcely 
entered  upon  his  episcopal  duties  when  a  plot 
was  contrived  to  blast  his  character,  his  enemies 
having  early  one  morning,  while  he  was  at 
church,  secretly  introduced  a  strange  female 
into  his  house.  He  was  summoned  to  Rome  to 
clear  himself^  was  acquitted  by  the  pope  and 
restored  to  his  flock,  among  whom  he  continued 
to  labour  until  his  deatlu  The  names  above 
given  will  famish  a  first  approximation  to  the 
chronology.  Macarius  of  Jerusalem  ruled  be- 
tween dr.  544  and  573,  but  not  uninterruptedly 
(Clinton,  F,  R,  ii.  537,  557,  558).  No  Eusta- 
thius of  Antioch  later  than  the  Nicene  period  is 
otherwiM  known.  Justinian  reigned  from  527 
to  565.  We  have  in  addition  a  statement  by 
Nicephorus  Callistus  {H.  E.  xvii.  17%  that 
Gregory  was  present  at  the  fifth  general  council, 
i.e,  553.  Taking  this  date  for  a  departure, 
Cajetan  computes  the  year  of  Gregory's  birth  to 
have  been  524,  and  Pirri  nearly  agrees  with  him 
(Cajet.  VU,  Sic.  SS.  i.  animadv.  p.  167;  Pirri, 
Sic.  Sac.  i.  693).  But  their  calculation  is 
perplexed  by  certain  letters  of  Gregory  the 
r; r«*at.  Two  of  thcjje  (lib.  i.  ind.  ix.  ep.  72  ;  lib. 
ill.  ind.  xi.  ep.  12),  dated  by  Jaif<^  (.Keg,  Pont, 
97,  102),  A.D.  591,  592,  mention  a  Gregory 
bishop  of  Agrigentum.  They  are  brief,  and  con- 
tain little  direct  information,  but  there  are 
other  letters  which,  without  naming  him,  plainly 
allude  to  his  case  (lib.  ii.  ind.  x.  ep.  33;  lib.  v. 
ind.  xiiL  ep.  12;  hb.  viii.  ind.  i.  ep.  23).  From 
this  group  of  epistles  it  is  easy  to  distcern  that 
Gregory  of  Agrigentum   is  under  accusation, 
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that  he  b  required  at  Rome  with  his  acensert 
and  the  documents,  that  the  see  is  under  seque»^ 
tration,  and  that  he  eventually  retumi  to  his 
church.  In  other  words,  here  in  pope  Gregory's 
correspondence  is  an  incident  disclosed  accurately 
corresponding  with  that  described  by  Leontius. 
But  the  date  is  inconveniently  late  for  the  other 
computations  of  Cajetan  and  Pirri,  who  are 
therefore  induced  to  conclude  that  there  existed 
another  Gregory  of  Agrigentum  subsequent  to 
theirs,  labouring  under  a  similar  accustrtiou. 
Him  they  call  Gregory  UI.  Morcelli  on  the 
other  hand,  believing  this  solution  unnatural 
and  far-fetched,  takes  his  departure  from  the 
papal  epistles,  and  working  backwards  con- 
structs a  theoretical  chronology  of  the  life 
thus : — Birth,  559 ;  ordination  at  Jerusalem, 
579,  under  John  III.  and  not  Macarius ;  Antioch, 
586  ;  Constantinople,  588 ;  consecration  at  Rome, 
590;  accusation,  591;  restoration,  594;  death, 
cir.  638.  But  Morcelli,  finding  his  scheme 
interfered  with  by  the  statement  of  Nicephorus, 
believes  himself  warranted  in  rejecting  the 
**  Hfth  synod,"  and  that  on  two  grounds ;  first, 
because  the  records  of  the  council  have  no  men- 
tion of  the  presence  of  a  deacon  or  priest 
Gregory  (vid.  Mansi,ix.  175  C,391  D);  secondly, 
because  another  writer,  Nicetas  Pectoratus  {Con- 
tra  Latinos^  cap.  12  in  Patr.  Gr.  cxx.  1018), 
puts  the  council  as  the  sixth,  ue,  680,  a  discre- 
pancy which  makes  each  writer  discredit  the 
other,  as  proving  that  neither  had  access  to 
official  documents.  Morcelli*8  investigation  is 
more  searching  than  that  of  his  predecessors, 
and  his  conclusion  is  supported,  he  thinks,  by 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  commentary.  His 
chronological  scheme  is  the  one  adopted  in  the 
new  editi<»n  of  Ceillier. 

A  Latin  version  of  Leontius  is  given  by 
Cajetan  in  his  Liven  of  the  Sidiian  Saints  (i.  188). 
The  original  Greek,  with  another  Latin  version, 
accompanies  Morcelli's  edition  of  the  commen- 
tary as  mentioned  above.  Morcelli  gives  an 
account  of  every  subsequent  Life  of  Gregory 
founded  on  that  of  Leontius,  and  cites  all  the 
ancient  authors  by  whom  Gregory  is  mentioned. 
(See  also  Fabridus,  Bibl,  6r,  viiL  322,  x.  232, 
ed.  Harles.)  Founded  on  Leontius  is  a  Life  by 
Simeon  Metaphrastes,  the  Latin  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  Surius  (de  Prob,  Hist,  SS,  Nov.  p. 
487),  Latin  and  Greek  in  Patr.  Gr.  cxvi.  189. 
The  brief  entry  of  Gregory  under  Nov.  23  in 
the  MenoiogiuAi  Graecorum  of  Sirlet  (Canisius, 
Thesttur,  iii.  490),  aMigns  his  birth  to  the  reign 
of  Justinian;  while  the  Menotogium  of  Ba«il, 
Nov.  24,  pnts  it  under  Justinianus  Rhinotmetus, 
ue,  685-711. 

Finally  it  should  be  noticed  that  Pirri  (ut 
tup.)  gives  a  Gregory  IV.  of  Agrigentum,  citing 
as  his  authority  a  note  by  Baronius  under  Nov. 
23  of  the  Hotnan  Martyrology  edited  by  him  in 
1610.  This  note  is  to  the  effect  that  the  signa 
ture  of  a  Gregory  of  Agrigentum  is  attached 
to  the  synodal  of  pope  Agatho  at  Rome  in  680, 
and  must  belong  to  a  bishop  later  than  the 
commentator.  But  Morcelli  points  out  that 
Baronius  here  has  himply  misread  his  document, 
since  the  word  in  every  copy,  without  a  single 
various  reading,  is  not  Gregory  but  George 
[Georoius  (22)] :  (see  Mansi,  xi.  305  a). 
Gregory  IV.  of  Agrigentum  therefore  disappears 
as  well  a;>  Gregory  111.  [C.  H.] 
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GREQ0RIU8  (84X  bithop  of  Rhinooorum 
(F«rma)  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  mnd  Palestine. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Metaphrastes  in  liis  Iif« 
of  St.  Joannes  Eleemoeynarins  (cap.  1,  Patr.  Gr. 
czir.  901 X  M  being  sent  c  A.x>.  610  by  that 
patriarch  to  relieve  and  ransom  the  Christians 
who  had  been  seised  by  the  Persians  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Chosroes.    (Le  Qnien,  Or.  ChrisL  ii.  543.) 

[J.  de  a] 

GREGK)RIUS  (86),  bishop  of  Osmia,  from  a 
little  before  610.  He  signs  the  acts  of  the  so- 
called  synod  of  Carthaginensian  bishops  at  Toledo, 
▲.D.  610.  [GUNTHUIAR.]  (Aguirre-Catalani,  iiL 
322 ;  J5$p.  Sagr.  vii.  288.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

GREG0RIU8  (86)  IV.,  supposed  bishop 
of  Agrigentmn,  in  680.  [Geboorius  (33)^ 
GEOBaiUB  (22).] 

GREGORIU8  (87),  bishop  of  Qreto  (nr. 
Almagro)  from  681  to  aboat  690.  His  signature 
is  15th  among  forty-eight  at  the  13th  council 
of  Toledo,  683.  He  alw)  appeared  at  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  councils,  ▲.D.  684-688. 
(Agntrre-Catalani,  iv.  287,  804^  313 ;  Etp,  Sagr. 
Tii.  271.)    [AuDOirnjB.]  [M.  A.  W.] 

GREG0RIU8  (88),  the  name  of  several 
bbhops  present  at  the  councils  of  680  and  692 
at  Constantinople,  vis.  of — 

Arce  in  Lesser  Armenia,  680  (Mansi,  zi. 

676 ;  Le  Quien,  0.  C.  I  448). 
Azani  in  Phrygia,  692  (M.  1001 ;  O.C.I 

800). 
Cakntea  in  Asia,  692  (M.   994  e,  Greek 

^l<ricovof  r^r  ToKdrmp  v6\§ms.    Mansi 

suggests  SicffXfvrAy  in  the  Hellespont). 
Calde,  in  the  valley  of  Cayster,  692  (M. 

993 ;  0.  C.  i.  725). 
Cantanus  in  Crete,  680  (M.  317,  614  e; 

0.  a  ii.  274). 
Evaxa  or  Theodosiopolis  in  Asia,  692  (M. 

996 ;  0,  a  i.  734). 
Jutalea,  692  (M.  998  b,  Greek,  Georgius  in 

Latin). 
Mitylene,  680  (M.  614  c,  693;    0.  C.  I 

956). 
Nazos,  680  (M.  615  d,  Gregorius  in  the 

Latin,  Georgitu  iu  Greek). 
Tabu  in  Galatia,  692  (M.  995  a;  0.  C.  i. 

474). 
Triocala  in  Sicilv,  680  (Pirn,  SicU.  Soc.  i. 

490).    Mansi  has  Georgius.    [GflOBaiDB 

(23>] 

GREGORIUS  (89X  bishop  of  OstU  c  707. 
The  date  is  fized  by  a  document  containing  a 
privilege  granted  by  John  Vll.  to  the  monastery 
of  Subiaco.  Besides  his  bishopric,  he  was  **  sanctae 
sedis  bibliothecarius  et  canoellarius."  (Ughelli, 
JkU.  Sac  i.  64;  CappeUetU,  Le  Chieae  (Tltal.  i. 
445.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GREGORIUS  riO),  bishop  of  PavU  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Laudulph  (Muratori,  Scriptoregy  iv.  76)  in  a 
complaint  addressed  to  pope  Constantine  by 
Benedict,  archbishop  of  Milan,  on  the  subject  of 
his  right  of  consecration  to  the  see  of  Pavia. 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GREGORIUS  (41X  supposed  bishop  of  Ter- 
gcffte  (Trieste)  between  715  and  731.  (Cisppel- 
letti,  Le  Chieee  (Tltal.  viu.  681.)        [R.  S.  G.] 
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GREGORIUS  (4SX  bUhop  of  Anagni, 
sent  at  the  synod  of  Rome  in  721,  under  Gre- 
gory IL    (Mansi,  ziL  265 ;  Hefele,  f  S30.> 

[A.  H.  D.  A.J 

GREG0RIU8  (48),  bishop  of  Porto,  prrw^ 
at  the  Roman  synods  of  743  and  745.  In  7^^ 
another  Gregorius  appears  as  OrbereataDua. 
(Mansi,  xii.  368,  380;  Hefele,  §{  364,  367.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GREGORIUS  (44),  bishop  of  SUva  Candida, 
present  at  the  Latcran  synod  in  769  (Mansi,  siL 
714 ;  Hefele,  f  343>  He  also  siped  a  letter  of 
pope  Paul  L  in  June  761  to  the  abbat  John, 
(Mansi,  zii.  649 ;  JaffS,  Beg.  FmU.  195). 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GRE(K)RIU8  (46X  ST.,  archbishop  of  Sa- 
lamis  (Constantia)  in  the  island  of  Cvpms,  com- 
memorated in  the  Jferkom  on  Marcl|  5  (BasiL 
Men.,  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Graea  czviLX  He  is 
perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Gaoiianv  (SOX 
bishop  of  the  sea,  who  was  a  strong  opponent 
of  the  Iconoclastic  emperor  Constantine  Copro- 
nymus.  (Le  Quien,  Oriene  ChrieU  iL  1049; 
BoU.  Ada  SS  Mart.  L  868.)  (X.  a] 

GREGORIUS  of  Praeneate.  [Gbm»to(33).] 

GREGK)RIU8  (48),  bishop  of  Pesainna,  the 
metropolis  of  Galatia  Secunda.  He  subscribed 
the  eondemnation  of  images  by  the  council  of 
Constantinople  of  ▲.D.  754.  For  this  he  was 
called  to  account  at  the  council  of  NicsM*,  ▲.!». 
787,  when  he  recanted,  ezpressed  hb  regret  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  subscribed  the  decrees  of 
that  assembly.  (Mansi,  zii.  723  ▲,  685  B,  731  D.) 

rr.  w.  D.] 

GRE(K)RIUS  (47)  H.,  bishop  of  Neocaesarca, 
present  at  the  council  of  Nicaea,  787,  where  in 
the  sizth  session  he  cites  the  acts  of  the  Cod- 
stantinopolitan  council  of  754  against  image 
worship,  Epiphanius  the  deacon  refuting  tbem 
clause  by  clause,  through  the  session  (Mansi, 
ziii.  207,  382  D^  Le  Quien,  Or.  Ok.  L  504>  It 
is  stated  by  Ceillier  (ziii.  613)  that  Gregory  of 
Neocaesarea,  Theodosius  of  Ephesus,  and  Siain- 
nius  of  Perga  were  at  the  head  of  the  biabops 
who  met  at  Constantinople  in  754.  But  this 
must  be  a  mistake  as  regards  Gregory.  Theo- 
phanes  mentions  only  Thc^osius  of  Epibeans  and 
Pastillus  of  Perga  (Theoph.  Ckronog.  AX.  745^ 
p.  359  in  Pntr.  Or.  cviu.  862).  The  AcU  of  the 
council  of  754  are  lost,  ezcept  in  so  fiur  as  they 
are  cited  in  the  sizth  session  of  Nicaea  ae  jnsl 
stated,  and  in  those  proceedings  Oregoriua  ia 
always  mentioned  with  the  epithet  9e9ftX4» 
OTorof .  [C  H.] 

GRE(K)RIUS  (48X  the  name  of   ttmeU 
bishops  present  at  the  third  council  ^  Ni 
in  787,  vis.  of— 

Amastriff  (Sessamus)  in  Paphlagonia 

zii.  1099  c,  ziii.  145  d  ;  Le  Quien,  0.  a 

i.  563).    He  is  thought  to  have  been  also 

^led  Georgius.    [Georoiub  (4C).] 
Basilinopolis  (M.  ziU.  146  a,  Latin ;  Oeorgias 

in  the  Grcek>    [Gboboiob  [37).] 
Cibyra  in  Caria  (M.  zii.  1106 ;  O.  C  L  904), 

not  Georgius  of  Libyra  as  in  the  Latia  ol 

M.  xii.  1105  b). 
Delcum  (Delcos,  Derca)  in  Thrace  (M.  xU* 

995,1099  c;  0.  C  i.  1163). 
Euchania  (Theodoropolis)  in  Thrace  (ML  xiL 

1099  b;  0.  Ci.  1143> 
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Gordns  (M.  zii.  1102  d,  Greek ;  Georgiui  in 

the  Latin).    [Georgids  (37).] 
Hentdea  Latmi  in  Cam  (M.  xiL  1106  c, 

xiu.  147  b;  0,0.1906), 
MyUua  in  Caria  (If.  zii.  1006,  ziiL  147  b; 

0.  a.  i.  922). 
Niasa  (M.  zii.  1104  c,  Latin;  Georgins  in 

Greek).    [Georoiub  (37).] 
Palaeopolia  in  Asia  (M.  zii.  1098  c ;  0,  C. 

L  731). 
Sinope  (M.  ziii.  145  c ;  0.  C.  L  539). 
Stratonicia  (Hadrianopolis)  in  Caria  (M.  ziL 

998,  xiu.  148  b;  0,  C.  i.  912). 
Temenothyrae  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana  (M.  ziL 

1106  e,  ziii.  147  c;  0.  C,  i.  808). 

[C.  H.] 
0BE60BIUS  n.  of  Ostia.  [Georoiu8(33>] 

GBEGOBIU8  of  Amiens.    [Gboboius  (41).] 

6BE60BIU8  (49),  tenth  bishop  of  Nismes, 
between  Casatns  or  Cosatns  and  Vintericns, 
towards  the  close  of  the  8th  century.  His  name 
IS  said  to  appear  in  an  ancient  breriary  and  other 
MSS.  of  that  church.  {ChlL  ChritL  ri  430; 
Game,  Serin  Efiae.  586.)  [8.  A.  B.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (60),  created  first  bishop  of 
Hantna  by  Leo  IIL  c.  804  or  808,  and  succeeded 
by  ELrfulfus,  823.  (UgheUi,  Ital.  Sac  L  928 ; 
Cappelletti,  U  Chine  S'ltaL  zii.  18.) 

CR.  S.  G.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (51)  L  (called  the  Great), 
bishop  of  Rome  from  Sept.  3,  ▲.D.  590,  to  March 
12,  AJ>,  604,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years. 
He  was  bom  at  Rome,  probably  about  the  year  540, 
of  a  wealthy  senatorial  family,  pope  Felix  II.  (or 
IIL)  being  said  to  have  been  his  great-grandfather. 
The  £unily  was  a  religious  one.  His  mother  Silria, 
sod  Tanilla  and  Aeoiliana,  the  two  sisters  of 
his  fiither  Gordianus,  haye  been  canonized.  Under 
lach  influences  his  education  is  spoken  of  by 
his  biographer,  John  the  deacon,  as  haying  been 
that  of  a  saint  among  saints.  His  intellectual 
seems  not  to  haye  fallen  short  of  his  moral  and 
religions  training.  Gregory  of  Tours,  his  con- 
temporary, says  that  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic^  he  was  thought  to  be  second  to  none  in 
Borne  (J9itf.  z.  1).  Conformably  to  his  rank  and 
prospects  he  studied  law,  distinguished  himself 
in  the  senate,  and  at  an  early  age  (certainly  before 
573,  when  he  would  be  little  more  than  thirty 
years  old)  was  recommended  by  the  emperor 
Justin  XL  for  the  post  of  praetor  urbis.  The 
silk  attire,  the  glittering  gems,  and  the  purple- 
striped  trabea,  with  which  he  walked  at  this 
period  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  recurred 
aficrwards  to  the  memory  of  obseryers,  as  in 
itriklng  contrast  to  the  ecclesiastical  garb  so 
soon  assumed  (Greg.  Tur.  •&.).  For  afler  a  public 
r^Tttr  o£  credit,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
religious  ideas  of  his  age,  with  which  he  was 
thoroughly  imbued,  suggested  to  him  the  pur- 
suit of  a  higher  yocation;  and  on  his  Other's 
death  he  reseryed  to  himself  but  a  small  share 
of  the  great  wealth  that  came  to  him,  employ- 
ing the  rest  in  charitable  uses,  and  especially  in 
founding  monasteries,  of  which  he  endowed  siz 
in  Sicily,  and  one,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  on 
the  site  of  his  own  house,  near  the  church  of 
SS.  John  and  Paul,  at  Rome.  Here  he  himself 
became  a  monk.  The  date  of  this,  his  first 
retirement  from  the  world,  and  its  duration,  are 
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uncertain ;  as  are  also  the  exact  dates  of  subse- 
quent eyents  preyious  to  his  accession  to  the 
papacy.  What  appears  the  most  probable  order 
of  eyents  will  be  giyen.  During  his  seclusion 
his  asceticism  is  said  to  haye  been  such  as  to 
endanger  his  life,  had  he  not  been  preyailed  on 
by  friends  to  abate  its  rigour ;  and  it  may  haye 
partly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  bad  health 
from  which  he  afterwards  suffered.  Gregory 
Turonensis  speaks  of  his  stomach  at  this  time 
being  so  enfeebled  by  fiist  and  yigil  that  he 
could  hardly  stand.  His  saintly  aspirations  were 
interrupted  by  the  pope,  Benedict  I.,  who,  haying 
ordained  him  as  one  of  the  seyen  deacons  (re- 
gionarii)  of  Rome,  sent  him  as  his  apocrisiarins 
to  Constantinople,  it  being  customary  to  employ 
none  but  deacons  in  this  capacity.  We  find  him 
similarly  employed,  on  the  death  of  Benedict  in 
579,  by  his  successor  Pelagius  XL,  who,  haying 
been  consecrated  before  the  customary  confirmaf- 
tion  of  his  election  by  the  emperor  had  been 
obtained,  found  it  necessary  to  send  a  nuncio  to 
Constantinople  to  excuse  the  informality,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Lombards. 
After  this  Gregory  resided  three  years  in  the 
imperial  city.  Two  noteworthy  circumstances 
are  recorded  during  this  stay  in  Constantinople. 
The  first  is  his  oontroyersy  with  £utychius,  the 
patriarch,  about  the  nature  of  the  body  at  the 
resurrection.  Eutychius  had  written  a  book  in 
which  he  maintained  that  the  risen  body  would 
be  of  an  impalpable  kind,  subtle  as  air.  This 
yiew  Gregory  opposed,  urging  the  palpability  of 
the  risen  body  of  Christ.  The  dispute  was  ter- 
minated by  the  interyention  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  who,  haying  heard  the  two  disputants, 
decided  that  Gregory  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  ordered  the  patriarch's  treatise  to  be 
burnt  (Joh.  Diac.  Vit,  i.  28).  John  the  Deacon 
adds  that  the  disputants  were  so  exhausted  by 
the  long  discussion  that  both  had  to  take  to  their 
beds  at  its  cloee. 

The  second  memorable  incident  of  this  period 
was  the  commencement  at  the  instigation  of 
Leander,  bishop  of  Seyille,  who  was  then  at  Con- 
stantinople, of  the  famous  work  called  Magna 
Moralia,  of  which  some  account  will  be  giyen 
afterwards.  Recalled  at  length  by  Pelagius  to 
Rome,  he  was  allowed,  at  his  own  earnest  re- 
quest, to  return,  t9  his  monastery,  where  he 
hoped  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days,  but  was 
still  employed  as  the  pope's  secretair.  During 
the  period  of  his  renewed  monastic  life,  and  in 
his  capacity  of  abbat  (to  which  office  he  was 
chosen  on  the  appointment  of  the  preyious 
abbat  Maximianus  to  the  see  of  Syracuse, 
though  whether  before  or  after  his  stay  at 
Constantinople  is  uncertain),  he  was  distin- 
guished alike  for  the  strictness  of  his  own  life 
and  for  the  rigour  of  his  discipline.  Gne  story 
which  he  tells  himself  leayes  the  impression  of 
zeal  in  this  regard  carried  to  the  extent  of  almost 
inhuman  harshness.  A  monk,  Julius,  who  had 
been  a  physician,  and  who  had  attended  Gregory^ 
himself,  night  and  day,  during  a  long  illness, 
being  himself  ,  dangerously  ill,  eolftaed  to  a 
brother  that,  in  yiolation  of  monastic  rule,  he 
had  three  pieces  of  gold  concealed  in  his  cell. 
This  confession  was  overheard,  the  cell  waa 
searched,  and  the  pieces  found.  Gregory,  being 
made  aware  of  the  fact,  forbade  all  to  approach 
the  offender,  even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and 
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after  death  caused  his  body  to  be  throurn  on  a 
dunghill,  and  with  it  the  pieces  of  gold,  the 
monks  crying  aloud,  **Tby  roonej  perish  with 
thee."    (Greg.  Dial,  lib.  iv.  c,  55.) 

On  Feb.  8,  590,  pope  Pelagius  died.  The 
city  of  Rome  was  in  great  stmit«  at  the  time. 
Without  the  gates  the  Lombards  raraged  the 
country  and  threatened  the  city,  aid  being 
craved  in  vain  from  the  distant  emi>eror; 
within  famine  and  plague  were  raging.  Such, 
at  a  time  like  this,  was  the  general  i-ecog- 
nition  of  Gregory's  merits  that  he  was  at  once 
nnanimouiily  chosen  by  senate,  clergy,  and  people 
to  succeed  l*elagius.  To  him  the  news  of  his 
election  was  distressing.  He  at  once  wrote  to 
the  emperor  Mauricius  (who  had  succeeded 
Tiberius  in  582)  imploring  him  not  to  contirm  the 
election.  His  letter  was  intercepted  by  the  prae- 
feet  of  Rome,  and  another  sent  in  its  place,  in 
the  name  of  the  senate,  clergy,  and  people, 
eiimestly  requesting  cbnHrmatiun.  It  was  during 
the  interval  before  the  reply  of  the  emperor 
reached  Rome,  that  Gregory,  in  addition  to  his 
excitement  of  the  people  to  repentance  by  his 
sermons,  instituted  the  famous  processional 
litany,  called  Litania  septiformis,  in  connexion 
with  which  the  story  al)out  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  is  told ;  viz. 
that,  as  the  monument  of  Hadrian  was  ap- 
proached in  a  concluding  processional  peregrina- 
tion of  the  city,  Gregory  saw  on  xU  summit  an 
angel  sheathing  his  sword  in  token  that  the 
plague  was  staid.  At  length  an  answer  came 
from  the  emperor,  confirming  the  election  of 
Gregory.  He  still  shrank  from  the  proffered 
dignity,  fled  the  city  in  di^iguise,  escaping  the 
guards  set  to  watch  the  gates,  and  hid  himself 
in  a  forest  cave.  Soon  discovered,  by  means 
it  was  said  of  a  supernatural  liglit,  he  was 
brought  back  in  triumph,  conducted  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  immediately  ordained  on 
Sept.  3,  590,  the  see  having  been  vacant  since 
Feb.  8  in  the  same  year  (Auastas.  Bibliothec 
and  Martyrol,  Hutitan.),  Though  the  sincerity 
of  many  others,  in  that  age  and  afterwai'ds, 
who  have  attempted  to  escape  the  episcopal 
dignity  by  flight,  may  well  be  doubted,  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  for  disputing  the  reality  of 
the  feeling  in  Gregory's  case,  arising  from  his 
devotion  to  the  monastic  life,  and  a  fear  (as  he 
himself  expresses  it)  lest  ^  the  worldly  glory 
which  he  had  cast  away  might  creep  on 
him  under  the  colour  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment." Subsequently  to  his  ordination  he 
ceased  not  to  lament  in  his  letters  and  other 
writings  the  manifold  burdens,  anxieties,  and 
temptations  of  his  high  office,  and  to  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  safer  quiet  of  his  foi*mer 
monastic  life.  (Cf.  Ep.  L  5 ;  JCp.  ad  Leandt-mn, 
JAb.  dc  Cur,  Pastor.  &c) 

After  his  accession,  he  continued  in  heart  a 
monk,  surrounding  himself  with  ecclesiastics 
instead  of  laymen,  and  liviug  with  them  accord- 
ing to  monastic  rule.  In  accordance  with  this 
plan  a  synodal  decree  was  made  under  him  in 
595,  substituting  clergy  or  monks  for  the  boys 
and  secular  persons  who  hnd  formerly  waited  on 
the  pope  in  his  chamber  (Ap.  iv.  44).  Yet  he 
rose  at  once  to  his  new  position.  The  period,  as 
has  been  said,  was  one  of  particular  trial ;  and 
the  church  shared  iu  the  di»ti'esa  and  disor- 
g^aixation  of   the  time.     The  fires  cf  contro- 


▼eny  that  had  for  the  last  two  centurica  in- 
flamed it  were  not  yet  extinct ;  they  still  raged 
in  the  East.     In  Istria  and  Gaul  the  schism  ctm- 
sequent  on  the  question  of  the  three  chapters 
continued.     In  Africa  the  Donatists  had  begnn 
once  mora  to  raise  themselves  aggre«ively  again^ 
the  Catholics.     Spain  had  but  jui^t.  and  as  yet 
imperfectly,  been  recovered  from  Arianism.     In 
Gaul  the  church  was  oppressed  undvr  its  barbariaa 
rulers.     In  Italy  the  ferocious  Arian  Lombards 
had  destroyed  churchM  and   monasteries,  slain 
ecclesiastics,   violated   consecrated   virgins,   and 
wasted  the  land.     The  clergy  were  infected  with 
the  demoralization  of  the  day.      The  motta»tie 
system  which  had  taken  such  a  wonderful  liold 
on    Christendom    during    the    preceding    age, 
was  suffering    the  usual    declension   from   the 
ardour  of  a  first  love,  and  was  now  notoriously 
corrupts     Lit4>rature  and  learning,  crushed  under 
the  protracted  struggle  with  barbarian  horden, 
had  almost  died   with   Boethius;  and  all  50di 
causes,  combined  with  the  temporal  calamities 
and  perils  of  the  age,  were  such  as  to  lead  to  a 
prevalent  belief,  which  Gregory  shared  in  and 
often  expressed,  that  the  end  of  all  things  was 
at  hand.     Nor  was  the  position  of  the  papacy 
encouraging  to  one  who  like  Gregory  took  a  high 
riew  of  the  prerogatives  of  St.  Peter's  chair. 
For  since  the  recovery  of  Italy  by  Justinian 
(after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Belisarint  in  536) 
the   popes  had  been  far  less  independent  than 
even  under  the  Gothic  kings.     This  prince  bad 
treated  the  bishops  of  Rome  as  his  prcdeoeksors 
had  long  treated  the  Eastern  patriarchs,  regard- 
ing them  as  his  creatures,  to  be  appointed,  %unh- 
monod  to  court  and  deposed  at  his  pleasure,  and 
subject  to  the  commands  of  his  exarch  at  Ra- 
venna ;    and   no  reigns  of  popes   had   been   so 
inglorious  as  those  of  Gregory's  immediate  pre- 
decessors,  Vigilius,   Pelagius   I.,   Benedict,   and 
Pelagius  II.     His  own  description  of  the  iCocnaii 
church  at  this  time  was  that  it  was  ^  like  an 
old  and  violently  shattered  ship,  admitting  the 
waters  on  all  sides,  its  timbers  rotten,  shakeu  by 
daily  storms,  and  sounding  of  wreck  *  {,Ep^  u) 

We  may  best  obtain  a  view  of  the  way  in 
which  this  great  pope  acquitted  himself  as  pilot 
of  St.  Peter's  shattered  bark,  if  we  review  hi^ 
operations  under  separate  heads,  without  strict 
regard  to  the  chronological  sequence  of  erenta. 
He  will  be  regarded,  first,  as  a  spiritual  ruler ; 
secondly,  as  a  temporal  administrator  aud 
potentate ;  and  lastly,  as  to  his  personal  charac- 
ter, and  as  a  doctor  of  the  church. 

1.  Immediately  after  his  accessiott  lie  aent, 
according  to  custom,  a  confession  of  his  £uth  to 
the   patriarchs  of   Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  declared 
his  reception  of  the  four  first  general  ooanciU, 
as  of  the  four  gospels,  and  his  condemnation  of 
the  three  chapters;    i.<.  the  writings  of  tlirea 
deceased    prelates,    Theodorus,  Theodorct,    and 
Ibas,  supposed  to  savour  of  heresy,  and  alreaidy 
condemned  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  by  th« 
fiflh  council  called  oecumenical.      The   string 
language  in  which  he  exalts  the  authority  of 
the   four  councils  in  this  confession,  as  '^  th« 
square  stone  on  which  rests  the  structure  of  tbes^ 
faith,  the  rule  of  every  man's  actions  and   MH^T^ 
which  foundation  whoever  does  not  hold  is  out 
of  the  building,"  is  significant  of  his  viewv  en 
the  authority  of  the  church  at  large,  nhil«  him 
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rpcognitioB  of  the  fonr  patriarchs  as  co-ordinatt 
poteataten,  to  whom  he  semis  an  account  of  his 
owa  faith,  expresse.s  one  aspect  of  the  positioa  in 
relatioQ  to  the  Eastern  churches  which  then 
satisfied  the  Roman  pontics. 

He  loHt  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  discipline,  the  reform  of  abuses, 
the  repression  of  heresy,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  both  in  his 
own   metropolitan  province,  and   wherever  his 
inHaence  extended.      The    deHnite  jurisdiction 
belonging  to  the   bishop    of   Rome    since   the 
|>olitical  divisions  of  the  Empire  had  been  repro- 
duced in  the  metropolitan  constitution  of  the 
church  was  threefold;  episcopal,  metropolitan, 
and  patriarchal.     As  bishop  he  had  the  oversight 
of  the  city  of  Rome ;  as  metropolitan  he  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  seven  sudragan,  after- 
wards called  cardinal,   bishops    of  the   Roman 
territory,  those  of  Ostia,  Port  us,  Silva  Caudida, 
Sabina,    Praeneste,    Tusculum,   and   Albanum; 
while  his  patriarchate  seems  to  have  originally 
extended  (according  to  RuHuus,  //.  E»  i.  [x.]  6) 
over  the  suburban  provinces  which  were  under 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  vicarius   nrbis,  in- 
cluding Upper  Italy,  with  the  islands  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  uid  Corsica.      But    being    the    only 
patriarch  in  the  West,  he  had  in  fact  claimed  and 
exercised   jurisdiction    M    such    beyond    these 
original  limits,  including  in  his  sway  all  the  four 
vi<^riAtes  into  which  the  praefecture  of  Italy 
was  politically  divided ;  not  that  of  Rome  only, 
but  those  also  of  northern  Italy,  with  its  centre 
at  Milan,  western  Ulyricum,  with  its  capital  at 
Siraium,  and  Western  Africa,  with  its  capital  at 
Ckrtbage.     Further,  before  the  time  of  Gregory's 
aoc^sion,  a  still  wider  authority  had  been  claimed 
and  in  part  acknowledged.     As  bishops  of  the 
old  imperial  city,  with  an  acknowledged  primacy 
of  honour  among  the  patriarchs,  still  more  as 
occupants  of  St.  Peter's  chair  and  conservators 
of  his  doctrine,  and  as  such  from  time  to  time 
consulted  and  appealed   to  by  various  Western 
churches,  the  popes  had  come  to  exercise  a  more 
or  less  defined  jurisdiction  over  them  all.    The 
power  of  sending  judges  to  hear  on  the  spot  the 
appeals  of  condemned  bishops,  which  had  been 
accorded  to  pope  Julius  by  the  Western  council 
of  Sardica  in  ^H3,  had  been  claimed  by  his  suc- 
cessors as  perpetually  belonging  to  the  Roman 
lee,  and  extended  so  as  to  involve  the  summon- 
ing of  cases  to  be  heard  at  Roma ;  and  a  law  had 
b(«n  obtained  by  Leo  L  from  the  emperor  Valen- 
tiaian   (445)  by   which    the    pope    was    made 
i^upreme  head  of  the  whole  Western  church,  with 
the  power  of  summoning  prelates  from  all  pro- 
vinces to  abide  his  judgment.    On  the  assump- 
tion of  such  authority  Gregory  acted,  it  being  one 
of  his  fixed  principles  to  abiite  none  of  the  rights 
cUiined  by  hb  predecessors,  though  scrupulous 
in  respecting  and  maintaining  the  existing  power 
of  metropolitans,  and  though  in  countries  under 
barbarian  rulers,  when  circumstances  did   not 
•How  the  full  assertion  of  his  claims,   he  was 
wary,   and  adroit  in  his  proceedings.    Of  his 
relation  to  the  Eastern  church  something  will  be 
said  hereafter.     Instances  will  first  be  given  of 
his  measures  in  the  West. 
^     In  the  year  of  his  accession  (590)  he  endea- 
voured, though  without  result,  to  bring  over 
the  istrian  bbhops,  who  still  refused  to  condemn 
the  three  chapters,  and  to  whom,  during  the 
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pontificate  of  Pelagius,  in  his  name  as  his  secre- 
tary, he  had  addressed  letters  on  the  subject. 
With  this  view  he  appointed  a  council  to  meet 
at  Rome,  and  obtained  an  order  from  the  em- 
peror for  the  attendance  of  these  bishops.  They, 
however,  petitioned  for  exemption,  saying  that 
their  fiiith  was  the  same  that  had  been  formerly 
taught  them  by  pope  Vigilius,  protesting  against 
submission  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  their  judge, 
and  pleading  the  state  of  Italy  as  a  reason  for 
granting  them  respite  before  satisfying  the  em- 
peror, as  in  due  time  they  were  prepared  to  do, 
of  the  purity  of  their  faith.  The  emperor  coun- 
termanded the  order,  and  Gregory  acquiesced. 
(The  letters  are  given  by  Baronius,  ad  ann. 
590.)  Uis  acquioscenoe  in  this  case  is  an  early 
instance  of  what  will  appear  more  distinctly  in 
other  cases,  hb  habit  of  submission  to  imperial 
authority,  when  remonstrance  was  unavailing. 

In  the  following  year  (591)  hb  orthodox  xeai 
was  directed  with  more  success  against  the  Afri- 
can Donatbts.  This  sect,  which  had  in  former 
days  been  the  object  of  much  persecution,  con- 
tinued to  flourish  alongside  with  the  (Jaitholics, 
and  lately  without  conflict  or  dbturbance.  It 
was  the  custom  in  2(umidia  for  the  senior 
bbhop,  whatever  his  see,  to  exercise  metropo- 
litan authority  over  the  other  bishops.  Such 
senior  now  happened  to  be  a  Donatbt,  and  ha 
assumed  the  customary  authority.  Gregory 
therefore  wrote  to  the  Catholic  bbhops  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  to  Gennndius,  exarch  of  Africa,  urging 
them  to  resist  and  put  an  end  to  the  assertion 
of  such  a  claim ;  and  in  hb  letter  to  the  exarch 
(couched,  as  was  Gregory's  habit  in  addressing 
temporal  potentates,  in  complimentaiy  lan- 
guage) intimating  pretty  plainly  hb  desire  that 
active  measures  should  be  taken  to  suppress  the 
Donatists  (A'p.  i.  74,  75).  He  succeeded  so 
far  as  this,  that  the  Donatbt  bbhop  was  depa-^ed 
from  his  assumed  position,  but  the  sect  itself 
continued  in  Africa  as  long  as  Christianity.  11 
may  here  be  observed  that  thb  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  Gregory,  like  others  of  his  age,  not 
being  averse  to  persecution  as  a  means  of  con- 
vei*sion.  In  Sicily  he  enjoined  rigorous  measures 
(summopere  persequi)  for  the  recovery  of  tho 
Manichaeans  to  the  church  (£^.  iv.  6) ;  there,  and 
in  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Campania,  the  heathen 
peasants  and  slaves  on  the  papal  estates  were  by 
his  order  compelled  to  conform,  not  only  by 
exactions  on  such  as  refused,  but  also  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  freemen,  and  the  corporal  castiga- 
tion  (**  tefberibus  ct  crucitU^m  ")  of  slaves  (A'/j. 
iii.  26 ;  vii.  Ind.  2,  67),  and  in  France  he  ex- 
horted i^uven  Brunichild  to  similar  measures  of 
coercion  (A/>.  vii.  5). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  letters  of 
his,  written  in  the  same  year  with  those  about 
the  African  Donatbts,  which  evince  a  spirit  of 
unusual  toleration  towards  the  Jews.  They  are 
a  Idresscd  to  three  bishops,  Peter  of  Tarraciua, 
Virgilius  of  Aries,  and  Iheodorus  of  Marseilles, 
of  whom  the  first  had  driven  the  Jews  from 
their  synagogues,  and  the  two  last  had  ejected 
a  number  of  conversions  by  ofl'ering  them  the 
choice  of  baptism  or  exile.  In  these  letters  he 
strongly  condemns  such  proceedings,  **  because 
conversions  wrought  by  force  are  never  sincere, 
and  such  as  are  thus  converted  seldom  fail  to 
return  to  their  vomit  when  the  furoe  is  re- 
moved."    {Ep,  i.  34,  i.   45 ;  cil  h'p,  vii.    ind. 
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1,  26,  Tii.  ind.  2,  5,  rii.  2,  59.)  Still,  though  in 
these  instanoee  trerse  to  forcing  them  into  the 
fold  by  penecntion,  he  had  no  objection  to 
luring  them  by  the  prospect  of  adyantage :  for  in 
a  letter  to  a  deacon  Cyprian,  who  was  steward  of 
the  papal  patrimony  in  Sicily,  he  directs  him 
to  oSer  to  the  Jews  a  remission  of  one-third  of 
the  taxes  due  to  the  Roman  church  on  condi- 
tion of  their  becoming  Christians,  saying,  in 
justification,  that  though  the  conrersions  thus 
effected  might  be  insincere,  yet  the  children  of 
the  converts  would  be  brought  up  in  the  bosom 
of  the  church  {Ep.  ir.  6,  cf.  Ep.  zii.  SO).  In 
such  apparent  inconsistencies  we  may  detect  the 
good  sense  and  Christian  benevolence  of  the  man 
in  conflict  with  the  impulses  of  seal  and  the 
notions  of  his  age. 

He  was  no  less  actire,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  In  reforming  the  church  itself 
than  in  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  heretics, 
heathens,  and  Jews.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  laxity  at  that  time  prevalent  among 
the  monks,  •f  which  the  Ufe  of  the  contemporary 
Benedict,  the  founder  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
affords  ample  evidence.  (Benedict.]  Several  of 
Gregory's  letters  are  addressed  to  monks  who 
had  left  their  monasteries  for  the  world  and 
Carriage.  He  took  especial  pains  with  one  Ve- 
nantius,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Dedan 
familv,  who  had  joined  a  monastery  and  quitted 
it.  In  this  case  his  remonstrances  were  in  vain. 
He  also  issued  the  following,  among  other  regu- 
lations designed  for  the  restoration  of  monastic 
discipline:  that  no  monk  should  be  received 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  nor  any  husband 
without  his  wife  s  consent  (in  one  case  he  orders 
a  husband,  who  had  entered  a  monastery,  to  be 
restored  to  his  wife  [Ep,  ix.  44]) ;  that  two  years 
of  probation  should  always  be  required,  and 
three  in  the  case  of  soldiers;  that  a  professed 
monk  leaving  his  order  should  be  immured  for 
life ;  that  no  monk,  though  an  abbat,  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  precincts  of  his  monastery, 
except  on  urgent  occasions ;  that  under  no  pre- 
text should  any  monk  leave  his  monastery  alone, 
on  the  g^und  that  ^Qui  sine  teste  ambulat  non 
rect^  vivit."  He  also  provided  for  the  more 
complete  separation  of  the  monastic  and  clerical 
orders,  forbidding  any  monk  to  remain  in  his 
monastery  after  ordination,  and  any  priest  to 
enter  a  monastery  except  for  the  exercise  of  cle- 
rical functions,  or  to  become  a  monk  without 
first  giving  up  his  clerical  office ;  and  further 
exempting  monasteries  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
bishops.  This  last  important  provision,  made  at 
first  in  the  case  of  some,  was  extended  to  all 
monasteries  by  the  Late  ran  synod,  held  under 
him  in  601. 

In  593  his  seal  for  the  monastic  life  brought 
him  into  temporary  conflict  with  the  emperor, 
in  the  course  of  which  not  only  such  zeal,  but  also 
his  characteristic  traits  of  boldness  in  assertjj^ 
his  views,  and  of  submission  at  the  same  tflr 
to  his  temporal  rulers,  were  alike  conspicuous. 
Mauricius  the  emperor  had  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding soldiers  to  become  monks  during  their 
period  of  service,  which  edict  the  pope  was  re- 
quired to  publish  in  the  West.  Gregory  at 
onoe  complied,  though  strongly  disapproving, 
and  contented  himself  with  bending,  through 
Theodorus,  the  court  physician,  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  and  his  son,  in  which  he  earnestly  and 


pathetically  remonstrates  against  the  edict, 
though  fully  acknowledging  the  emperor*s  power 
to  issue  it,  and  his  own  duty  of  submission  to 
that  power.  He  concludes  thus :  **  And  now  I 
have  on  both  sides  discharged  my  duty :  on  the 
one  I  have  yielded  obedience  to  the  emperor,  and 
on  the  other  spoken  my  mind  with  opennes  and 
fVeedom"(^p.  ii.  62). 

He  was  no  less  zealous  in  his  correction  of  tho 
clergy  than  in  his  restoration  of  discipline  among 
the  monks.  Several  bishops  under  his  Imme- 
diate metropolitan  jurisdiction  and  elsewhere  he 
rebuked  or  deposed,  among  whom  were  Deme- 
trius of  Naples,  Agatho  of  lipari,  Paul  cf 
Doclea,  in  Dalmatia,  and  Andreas  of  Tar«itam, 
on  grounds  of  incontinency  and  other  crimes^ 
His  own  nuncio  at  Constantinople,  Lnnrentios 
the  ardideacon,  he  recalled  and  deposed.  From 
the  clergy  generally  he  required  strict  diastity, 
forbidding  them  to  retain  in  their  houses  any 
women  but  their  mothers,  sisters,  or  wives  mar- 
ried before  ordination,  and  with  these  last  pro- 
hibiting conjugal  intercourse  {Ep.  i.  50;  ix. 
64).  Bishops  he  recommends  to  imitate  Si. 
Auffustine  in  banishing  from  their  houses  evea 
such  female  relatives  as  the  canons  allow  {Ep, 
vii.  ind.  2,  39 ;  xL  42,  43).  In  Sicily  the  obli- 
gation to  celibacy  had,  in  the  year  5^  been  ex- 
tended to  subdeacons.  This  rule  he  uf^ld  by 
directing  the  bishops  to  require  a  vow  of  celibacy 
from  all  who  should  in  future  be  ordained  sub- 
deacons,  but  acknowledging  its  hardship  on  such 
as  had  made  no  such  vow  on  their  ordination, 
he  cpntented  himself  with  forbidding  the  ad- 
vancement to  the  diaconate  of  existing  sub- 
deacons  who  liad  continued  conjugal  interrourse 
after  the  introduction  of  the  nde  {Ep,  i,  ind. 
ix.  42). 

He  also  set  himself  resolutely  against  the  pre- 
valent practice  of  simony,  forbidding  all  bishopa 
and  clergy  to  exact  or  accept  fee  or  rewazd  for 
the  functions  of  their  office;  and  he  set  the 
example  himself  by  refusing  the  annual  presents 
which  it  had  been  customary  for  the  InahopB  of 
Rome  to  receive  from  their  suffragans,  or  pay- 
ment for  the  pallium  sent  to  metropolitans. 
Acceptance  of  payment  for  the  pallium  was  also 
forbidden  to  all  future  popes  by  a  Roman  sfwtd 
in  595. 

In  the  year  592  b^an  a  struggle  in  reference 
to  discipline  with  cotain  biahopa  of  Thessaly 
and  Dalmatia,  in  the  province  of  Illyrioani, 
where,  though  dealing  with  a  province  long 
subjected  to  the  juriwiiction  of  Rome,  he  en- 
countered, in  one  instance,  resistance,  as  some  of 
his  predecessors  had  done.  Hadrianns  of  Thebn 
had  been  deposed  by  a  provincial  synod  under 
his  metropolitan  the  bishop  of  Larissa,  and  the 
sentence  had  been  confirmed  by  John  of  JosU- 
niana  Prima,  the  primate  of  lUyricnm,  to  wboia 
the  emperor  Mauridus,  appealed  to  by  Hadria- 
nus,  had  referred  the  matter.  The  deposed  pre- 
late now  appealed  to  Gtmoit,  who,  after 
examining  the  whole  case,  declared  the  fmat 
proceedings  null,  as  bdng  Uncanonical,  absolved 
the  appellant,  exempted  him  in  future  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  metropolitan,  and,  as  to  John 
the  primate,  ordered  him  to  reinstate  Hadrianus, 
at  the  same  time  excommunicating  him  for 
thirty  days,  and  threatening  severer  moasures 
in  case  of  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  tho 
prince  of  the  apostles  {Ep.  ii.  ind.  xi.  6,  7)^     la 
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the  same  year  (592)  he  ordered  NaUlis,  bishop  of 
SalonA  in  Delmatia,  and  metropolitan,  under 
pain  of  excommanication  and  erentnal  deposi- 
tion, to  reinstate  his  archdeacon  Honoratns  whom 
h<  had  deposed  (i>>.  iL  ind.  x.  14,  15,  16).  In 
both  these  instances  he  appears  to  have  been 
obejed.  Not  so,  howerer,  in  the  case  of  Maxi- 
mos,  who  sacoeeded  Natalis  as  bishop  of  Salona 
and  metropolitan  in  the  same  year.  Maximtu 
baring  been  elected  in  opposition  to  the  afore- 
said archdeacon  Honoratns,  who  had  been  re- 
commended by  Gregory,  was  alleged  to  be  a 
man  of  scandalous  life,  and  to  have  obtained  his 
election  by  bribes.  Gregory  accordingly  dis- 
allowed it,  and  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the 
clergy  of  Salona  forbidding  them  to  choose  a 
bishop  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  apoetoiie  see.  In  the  meantime  the  em- 
peror had  confirmed  the  election.  Learning  this, 
Gregory  wrote  to  suspend  Maximus  and  his  or- 
dainers  till  such  time  as  he  should  be  assured  of 
the  alleged  imperial  confirmation,  and  summoned 
him  to  Rome  to  gire  an  account  of  himself. 
The  suspension  and  summons  were  disregarded, 
and  an  order  was  obtained  from  the  emperor 
bidding  the  pope  gire  no  further  trouble  to  the 
bishop  of  Salona.  Gregory  now  wrote  to  the 
emperor  in  a  tone  of  earnest  remonstrance, 
though  with  his  customary  deference  to  impe- 
rial authority,  saying  that  he  would  rather  die 
than  suffer  any  diminution  of  the  authority  of 
St.  Peter's  see  through  his  own  indolence  or 
neglect.  But  his  remonstrance  proring  rain, 
he  acquiesced  for  the  present.  Soon  after,  he 
again  summoned  Maximtu  to  Rome  on  the 
ground  of  new  charges  brought  against  him  of 
simony,  sacrilege,  and  other  crimes.  He  wrote 
also  to  Constantinople,  this  time  to  the  empress, 
informing  her  of  the  state  of  things  in  a  long 
complatning  letter.  Maximus  again  treated  the 
summons  with  contempt,  alleging  as  before  that, 
if  his  conduct  called  for  inquiry,  it  was  on  the 
spot  and  not  at  Rome,  where,  according  to  the 
canons,  the  inquiry  should  be  made,  and  for- 
warded to  Constantinople  counter  accusations 
against  Gregorr,  from  which  the  latter  wrote  to 
iustiff  himselL  After  protracted  negotiations, 
Issting  altogether  seren  years,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  serenteen  letters  were  written  by  Gre- 
gory, the  emperor  finally  committed  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  to  Maximianus,  bishop  of 
Earenna,  and  the  result  was  that  Maximus, 
haring  Dublidy  begged  pardon  of  the  pope,  and 
cleared  himself  from  the  charge  of  simonr  by  an 
oath  of  purgation  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Apollinaris, 
was  at  last  acknowledged  as  lawftil  bishop  of 
Salona  (JS>.  iii.  indict,  xit  15,  20;  ir.  ind.  xiii. 
34 ;  r.  ind.  xir.  3 ;  ri  ind.  zr.  17 ;  rii.  ind.  t 
1;  rii.  ind.  iL  81,  82,  83). 

In  countries  of  the  West  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  empire,  no  less  than  within  those  limits,  he 
lust  no  opportunity  of  extendfhg  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  see,  and  of  adrancing  and  oonsoli* 
dating  the  church.  Reocared,  the  Visigothic 
kio^  of  Spaio,  haring  renouncied  Arianiitm  for 
Catholicism  at  the  council  of  Toledo  in  589,  the 
rear  before  Gregory's  accession,  he  received  in- 
telligence of  this  erent  from  Leander,  bishop  of 
Serille,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  (as  has 
b««n  already  said)  he  had  made  during  his  stay 
St  Constantinople.  There  are  three  rery  aflfec- 
tionate  letters  from  Gregory  to  this  prelate,  in 
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which,  firom  the  midst  of  distracting  cares  of 
office,  and  of  suffering  from  gout,  to  which  It 
appears  that  Leander  also  had  been  a  rictim,  he 
expresses  unbounded  joy,  and  exhorts  his  friend 
to  watch  orer  the  royal  conrert.  In  one  of 
these  letters  he  replies  to  a  question  as  to  single 
or  triple  immersion  in  baptism.  Three  immer- 
sions were  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church, 
regarded  as  symbols  (sacramenta,  acoordinj^  to 
the  expression  of  Gregory)  either  of  Christ's 
three  days  in  the  grare,  or  of  the  Trinity.  The 
same  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Arians  in 
Spain,  but  not  of  the  orthodox,  who  had  hitherto 
immersed  once  only,  br  way  of  expressing  the 
consubstantial  unitr  of  the  (Sodhead.  Gregory, 
with  characteristic  judgment,  recommends,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  retention  of  single  im* 
mersion,  notwithstanding  the  diffbrenoe  of  the 
Roman  rite.  He  also  sent  Leander  a  pall,  ac- 
companied by  the  blessing  of  St.  Peter,  to  be 
used  at  mass  only.  He  wrote  also  to  Reccared 
in  a  tone  of  warm  congratulation,  exhorting  him 
to  humility,  chastity,  and  mercy ;  thanking  for 
presents  reoeired,  and  sending  in  return  a  key 
from  the  body  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  was  ^me 
iron  from  the  chain  that  had  bound  him,  and  a 
cross  containing  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  and 
some  hairs  of  John  the  Baptist  {Can(me$  EocHeu 
Hispan,), 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  distinct 
assumption  in  these  letters  of  jurisdiction  orer  the 
Spanish  church,  and  that  this  is  the  only  known 
instance  of  a  pall  haring  been  sent  to  Spain  pre- 
riously  to  the  Saracen  inrasion.  The  ancient 
Spanish  church  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  noted 
for  its  dependence  on  the  Roman  see  (see  Geddes, 
TVoc^  rol.  ii.  pp.  25,  49 ;  Gieseler,  EccUs,  HitU 
vol.  iL  p.  188). 

With  the  Frank  rulers  of  Gaul  he  carefully 
cultirated  friendly  relations,  and  through  them 
endearonred  to  effect  his  purpose.  In  595,  at 
the  request  of  king  Childeric,  he  conferred  the 
pall  on  Virgilius  of  Aries,  the  ancient  metropo- 
litan see,  whose  bishop  pope  Zosimtu  had  con- 
firmed in  his  metropolitan  right,  and  made 
him  ricar  as  early  as  417.  He  wrote  also  to  Vir- 
gilius, enjoining  the  repression  of  simony  and 
other  abuses,  and  to  the  clergy  of  the  prorince, 
enjoining  submission  to  their  metropolitan  {Ep, 
ir.  indict.  xiiL  51, 52).  To  Serenut,  bishop  of  Mar- 
seilles, he  wrote  an  often  quoted  letter,  blaming 
him  for  haring  destroyed  church  pictures  in  bis 
indiscreet  seal  against  their  abuse.  **  Pictures," 
said  the  pope  on  this  occasion,  anticipating  the 
position  taken  by  bis  successors  in  the  subsequent 
iconoclastic  controrersy,  **  are  to  the  unlearned 
what  books  are  to  the  learned  "  (£>.  iL  ind.  iii. 
1111  Not  long  after  he  began  a  correspondence 
with  Qoeen  Brunehild,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  again  and  again  exhorts  her  to  use  her  power 
for  the  correction  of  the  rices  of  the  clergy  and 
the  conrersion  of  the  heathen,  writing  in  the 
complimentary  style  usual  with  him  in  address- 
ing potentates,  bat  which,  in  this  case,  jars 
strangely  with  the  character  of  the  lady  ad- 
dressed. Another  royal  femnle  correspondent, 
cultivated  and  flattered  with  a  similar  purpose, 
and  one  more  worthy  of  the  praise  conferred, 
was  Theodelinda,  the  Lombard  queen.  To  the 
year  599  is  assigned  the  expensive  conrersion  of 
the  Lombards  to  Catholicism,  brought  about 
after  the  death  of  king  Anthari»  through  tJia 
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marriage  of  this  Theodelinda,  his  widow,  with 
Agilulph,  duke  of  Turin,  and  the  consequent 
elevation  of  the  latter  to  the  throne.  The 
%aeen,  a  daughter  of  Qaribald,  king  of  the  Bava- 
rians, being  a  zealous  Catholic,  iuduenced  her 
Ariau  husband,  and  his  conversion  is  said  to 
have  been  followed  by  that  of  the  majoritf  of 
his  subjects,  by  the  rebuilding  of  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  the  restoration  of  Catholic 
bishops  to  their  sees.  With  this  pious  lady 
Gregory  kept  up  a  highly  complimentary  cor- 
respondence, sending  her  on  one  occasion  a  copy 
of  his  four  books  of  dialogues ;  and  one  of  his 
last  acts  was  to  write  to  her  from  his  death-bed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  and  baptism  of  her 
son  Adaloaldus,  and  in  reference  to  a  theological 
question  on  which  she  desired  enlightenment. 

Over  the  church  in  Ireland  also,  which  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  was  bound  by  no  close  tie  of 
allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  he  endeavoured  to 
extend  his  influence.  In  the  year  592  he  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  the  bishops  of  that  country  in 
reply  to  one,  no  longer  extant,  which  he  had 
received  from  them,  in  which  they  appear  to 
hava  spoken  of  some  persecution  under  which 
they  suffered,  to  have  maintained  against  the 
pope  their  continued  acceptance  of  the  three 
chapters,  and  to  have  attributed  the  Lombard 
invasion  to  divine  judgment  on  the  pope  for  his 
condemnation  of  the  same.  In  his  reply  he 
commends  their  patience  under  trial,  warns  them 
against  regarding  themselves  as  martyrs,  which 
they  could  not  be  as  long  as  they  were  heretical ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  attributes  the  sufferings 
of  himself  and  his  predecessors  to  fatherly  chas- 
tisement rather  than  divine  judgment,  and 
finally  sends  them  the  letters  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  bishops  of  Istria  on  the  subject  of 
the  three  chapters  {Ep,  ii.  ind.  x.  36).  Though 
Baronius  assumes  that  the  Iri«h  were  thus  re- 
claimed to  orthodoxy,  the  contrary  ap^iears  from 
a  letter  of  St.  Columban  to  pope  Boniface  IV.  in 
614-  (first  published  by  Archbishop  Usher),  in 
which  he  strongly  blames  that  pope  for  con- 
tinuing to  condemn  the  chapters,  and,  in  an 
ironical  vein,  cautions  him  not  to  forfeit  the 
claim,  superciliously  insisted  on  (as  all  knew)  by 
the  popes,  to  be  the  keepers  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  same> saint,  writing 
from  Burgundy,  had  previously  defended  the 
Irish  computation  of  Easter  with  equal  boldne^is, 
and  in  the  same  tone  of  irony  that  marks  his 
letter  to  Boniface,  against  Gregory  the  Great 
himself,  among  other  things  telling  him  (in  re- 
ference to  the  authority  of  previous  popes  being 
adduced  in  support  uf  the  Roman  usage)  that 
a  living  dog  was  better  than  a  dead  lion,  and 
reminding  him  of  the  universal  resistance  of 
the  Easterns  to  pope  Victor  on  the  earlier 
Easter  question  (see  Gie:wler,  Kcclcs,  Hist.  div. 
li.  ch.  vi.  iii.  §  126).  There  is  also  among  the 
letters  of  Gregory  a  long  one  to  Quiricus,  and 
other  Catholic  bishops  ai  Iberia,  in  reply  to  a 
request  for  advice,  in  which  it  is  directed  that 
Nostorian  heretics  having  been  baptize*!  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity  are  not  to  be  rebaptized  on 
their  reception  into  the  church,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  their  reception  are  laid  down  (A/7/7.  lib. 
iz.  indict,  iv.  ep.  60). 

Gregory  was  not  content  with  thus  mfluencing, 
consolidating, and  reforming  the  existmg  churches 
thiiughout  the  Western  world;  he  was  also  a 
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zealous  missionary,  and  as  such  the  founder  of 
our  English,  as  distinct  from  the  more  ancient 
British,  Christianity.  Before  his  accession  tc 
the  popedom,  some  time  during  the  reign  of 
Pelagius,  had  occurred,  according  to  John  the 
dMcon,  the  famous  incident  in  the  tbruui  o! 
Rome,  which  is  thus  related.  Observing  there 
one  day  some  boys  with  fair  skin,  comely  faces 
and  bright  flowing  hair,  exposed  for  sale  af 
slaves,  he  asked  whence  they  came.  Being  Xo\q 
**  from  Britain,**  he  inquired  whether  the  inha- 
bitmts  of  that  island  were  Christians  or  pi^ans. 
Learning  that  they  were  pagans,  he  heaved  loog 
sighs,  and  said,  **  Alas,  that  men  of  such  ladd 
countenance  should  be  possessed  by  the  author  at 
darkness,  and  that  such  grace  of  form  should 
hide  minds  void  of  grace  within  V*  Being  told 
further  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  that  they 
were  called  Angli,  "  Well  so  called,**  s:iid  he, 
**  for  they  have  angelic  fiices,  and  should  be 
coheirs  in  heaven  with  angels.  What  is>  the 
name  of  the  ]>rovince  from  which  they  come  ?*' 
Being  told  that  they  were  called  Deiri,  ^  Right 
again,**  was  his  reply,  ^de  irft  Dei  eruti,  et  ad 
misericordiam  Christi  vocati.**  Lastly,  on  hearing 
that  the  king  of  that  province  was  called  AelU, 
he  exclaimed,  '*  Alleluia  I  the  praises  of  God  the 
Creator  must  be  sung  in  those  parts."  After 
this  he  had,  we  are  told,  set  out  in  person,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  monks  of  his  convent.  In  order 
to  preach  in  Britain ;  but  had  been  brought  buck 
to  Rome,  at  the  instance  of  the  people,  by  order 
of  the  pope.  It  was  not  till  the  year  597,  tba 
eighth  of  his  pontificate,  that  the  thought  sv 
long  entertained  was  carried  into  effect  by  the 
mission  of  Augustine.  An  account  of  this  memo- 
rable mission  will  be  found  under  Auocstisus. 
Only  such  incidents  will  here  be  mentioned  as 
serve  to  illustrate  the  character  and  policy  of 
Gregory.  Circumstances  were  now  favourable. 
Hb  previous  intercourse  with  the  ruling  powers 
of  Gaul  favoured  the  speeding  of  the  mtsion 
through  that  kingdom ;  and  the  recent  marriage 
of  Ethelbcrt  king  of  lient  with  Bertha  daughter 
of  King  Charibert  of  Paris,  for  whom  the  tree 
exercise  of  her  religion  h;id  been  stipulated,  and 
who  had  already  her  church  and  prie>t  at  Can- 
terbury, afforded  a  home  and  centre  for  the 
mission,  with  the  inestimable  advantage  (such  as 
Gregory  was  always  alive  to)  of  the  aid  and  in- 
fluence of  a  Christian  queen.  Augustine  and 
other  monks  of  St.  Andrew*s  monastery  were 
accordingly  sent  in  597,  Augustine  being  designed 
as  bishop,  should  the  mission  succeed.  Arrived 
in  Gaul,  they  turned  faint-hearted,  and  Augustine 
returned  to  Rome  to  beg  exemption  from  the 
dangerous  enterprise.  Gregory  required  hiro  to 
proceed,  and  scat  him  back  with  letters  of  en- 
couragement to  his  fellow  missionario,  and  vo>d- 
mcndatory  ones  to  Virgilius  of  Arl«  and  vther 
Gallican  bishops,  as  well  as  to  the  kings  Thco* 
doric  and  Theodobert  and  to  Queen  Bmnicb*Ul, 
eleven  letters  in  all.  After  the  well-known  suo> 
cessful  issue  of  the  mission  in  Kent,  the  baptism 
of  King  Ethelbert,  and  the  consecration  of  An* 
gustine  (acconling  to  Gregory's  original  intention 
in  the  event  of  sucx'ess)  by  the  bishop  of  Aries, 
the  cheering  news  was  sent  through  Laurentins 
the  p^byter  and  Peter  the  monk  to  Rome,  and 
at  the  same  time  answers  requested  to  a  serkst  of 
questions  on  points  about  which  Augn^ttne  was 
in  doubt.     The  replies  sent  by  Gregory  to  tJicaa 
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f«atioi»  evince  great  judgment  and  enlighten- 
mmt.    The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  most 
important.    Celibacy  and  coec  oitic  life,  thongh 
imposed  on  persons  in  holy  orders,  are  not  to  be 
innsted  on  for  other  clerics ;  natives  who  before 
cmTcnioa  had  married  brothers'  wives,  are  not 
on  that  account  to  be  debarred  communion,  how- 
ever sinful  such  connexions  for  persons  already 
ChristiaBs;  a  variety  of  fancied  causes  of  im- 
purity, about  which  the  monkish  missionaries 
had   felt  scruples,  are  not  to  preclude  people 
from  church  and  communion,  some  being  natural 
and  unavoidable,  others  falling  under  no  positive 
law  of  prohibition,  though  at  the  same  time 
persons  are  not  blamed  who  on  such  grounds,  ont 
tf  reverence,  absent   themselves    from    sacred 
rites ;  the  presence  of  three  bishops  at  the  con- 
secratioa  of  a  new  one,  though  proper  and  in  all 
cases  desirable,  may  be  dispensed  with  where  it 
cannot  be  had ;  all  assumption  of  authority  over 
the  Galilean  church,  or  interference  with  the 
sneient  rights  of  the  metropolitan  of  Aries,  is 
forbidden,  though  over  all  bishops  in  Britain 
jurisdiction  is  assigned ;  and  lastly,  the  usages 
of  other  churches,  whether  in  Gaul  or  elsewhere, 
though  differing  from  those  of  the  Roman  church, 
are  to  be  freely  adopted  if  in  themselves  desir- 
able, since  (sajrs  this  enlightened  pope)  things 
are  Bot  to  be  loved  for  plaMs,  but  places  for  the 
good  things  found  in  them.    Gregory  also  wrote 
to  the  bishop  of  Aries,  desiring  him,  if  requested, 
to  assist  Augustine,  and  to  the  latter  sent  a  new 
Vaad  of  assistants,  including  Justus,  Paulinns, 
and  Bnfinianus,  together  with  sacred  vessels, 
vestments,  ornaments  for  churches,  relics,  and 
book&   He  further  fortified  him  in  his  authority 
by  sending  him  the  pallium,  and  sketched  a  plwa 
for  the  organixation    of  the  English  church, 
according  to  which  there  were  to  be  two  metro- 
politan sees,  each  with  twelve  suffragan  bishops, 
at  London  and  York,  of  which  York  was  to  be 
subject  to  London  during  Augustine's  life,  but 
independent  after  his  death,  while  to  him  were 
also  subjected  all  the  existing  British  clergy,  as 
well  as  such  as  should  be  ordained  by  him  or  his 
coadjutors.     Afterwards  to  the  abbat  Mellitus, 
whom  ke  had  sent  to  Britain,  he  addressed  a 
letter  of  remarkable  import  with  reference  to 
heathen  temples  and  heathen  usages.    Idols  were 
to  be  destroyed,  but  temples  preserved  and  de- 
voted to  Christian  worship,  that  so  the  people 
might  more  willingly  renounce  their  errors,  re- 
sorting to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  their 
aecnstomed  places.    Similarly  sacrificial  feasts 
were  to  be  changed  into  church  festivals,  holiday 
being  still  kept  round  the  old  fanes,  and  the 
lame  banquets  enjoyed  as  of  old,  only  in  honour 
of  God  Instead  of  the  service  of  daemons.    The 
introduction  into  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  the  con- 
neration  to  God's  service,  of  sacrifices  to  which 
the  people  had  been  used  in  li^gypt,  is  adduced  as 
ft  sanction  for  this  system  of  accommodation  to 
uicicnt  prejudices.    Another  letter  to  Augustine 
bimself  warns  him  against  elation  on  the  ground 
»f  the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  the  reality  of 
vhich  is  not  questional.    One  to  King  Ethelbert 
exhorts  him  to  perseverance  in  his  new  faith, 
Lod  to  exertions  for  the  extirpation  of  heathenism, 
uid  tells  him  of  the  imminence  of  the  end  of  the 
RTorld,  and  of  the  importance  of  securing  to 
liimself  the  advantage  of  Augustine's  prayei-s.    in 
mother  to  Bertha  the  queen,  she  is  complimented 
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on  her  own  right  faith  and  literary  attainments, 
which  she  is  exhorted  to  make  available  in  behalf 
of  the  king.  What  has  been  related  may  suiiice 
for  shewing  the  unwearied  xeal,  the  Christian 
temper,  and  the  fine  judgment  with  which  Gre- 
gory instituted  and  superintended  this  important 
mission.  Its  final  result  was  the  Christianity  of 
our  English  an<»8tors,  and  the  eventual  depen- 
dence of  the  whole  church  in  these  islands  on  the 
see  of  Rome,  though  the  submission  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Scottish  clergy  to  the  claims  then  made, 
owing  perhaps  in  part  to  Augustine's  deficiency 
in  the  tact  and  temper  of  his  master,  was  for 
many  years  delayed.  (Cf.  Ep,  v.  indict,  xiv. 
53-59 ;  ix.  ind.  iv.  48-60, 63, 71 ;  Joann.  Diacon. 
2,  34 ;  Bede,  de  Oeatis  AngL  1,  23,  &c.) 

The  events  so  far  refernd  to  have  shewn  Gre- 
gory's attitude  and  conduct  in  spiritual  matters 
throughout  the  West.  Instances  will  now  be 
given  illustrating  his  relations  with  Constanti- 
nople and  the  £wtem  church.  The  year  593 
'  affords  the  first  example.  Having  heard  of  two 
presbyters,  John  of  Chalcedon  and  Anastasius  of 
Isauria,  having  been  beaten  with  cudgels,  after 
conviction  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  under  John  the 
Faster,  then  patriu^  of  Constantinople,  he 
wrote  twice  to  the  patriarch,  remonstrating 
with  him  for  introducing  into  the  church  a  new 
and  uncanonical  punishment,  exhorting  him  to 
restore  the  two  presbyters  or  to  judge  them 
canonically,  and  expressing  his  own  readiness  to 
receive  them  should  they  come  to  Rome.  The 
result  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  patriarch'a 
protest,  the  presbyters  withdrew  to  Rome,  and 
were  tiiere  received  and  absolved  by  Gregory 
after  examination  of  their  cause  {Ep,  iL  52  ;  v. 
64).  Though  the  tone  of  hu  letters  on  this 
occasion  was  one  of  brotherly  remonstrance 
rather  than  of  authority,  yet  his  proceeding 
implied  the  right  of  reversing  at  Rome  what 
had  been  done  at  Constantinople,  and  a  power  of 
interference,  such  as  he  did  undoubtedly  claim,  as 
his  predecessors  had  done.  For  in  other  letters 
we  nnd  him  saying,  **  With  respect  to  the  Con 
stantinopolitan  church,  who  doubts  that  it  is 
subject  to  the  apostolical  see  ? "  and  '*  1  know 
not  what  bishop  is  not  subject  to  it,  if  fault  is 
found  in  him  "  (£>.  vii.  ind.  ii.  64,  65).  But 
the  most  memorable  incidents  in  this  connexion 
are  his  remonstrances  against  the  assumption  by 
John  the  Faster  of  the  title  of  oecumenical  or 
universal  bishop.  They  began  in  595,  being 
provoked  by  the  repeated  occurrence  of  the  title 
in  a  judgment  against  an  heretical  presbyter, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Rome.  The  title  was 
not  at  that  time  new.  Patriarchs  had  been  so 
styledby  the  emperors  Leo  and  Justinian,  and  it 
had  been  confirmed  to  John  the  Faster  and  his 
successors  by  a  general  Eastern  synod  held  at 
Constantinople  in  588,  on  which  occasion  poite 
Pelagius  haid  protested  against  it.  But  the 
occasion  now  referred  to  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  excite  the  indignation  of  Gregory.  He 
wrote  to  Sabinianus,  his  apocrisiarius  at  Con- 
stantinople, desiring  him  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  with  the  patriarch,  the  emperor, 
and  the  empress,  to  procure  the  renunciation  of 
the  title.  When  neither  remonstrance  nor  thi 
withdrawal  of  Sabinianus  from  the  patriarch'i 
communion  proved  availing,  he  wrote  himself  to 
patriarch,  emperor,  and  empms  in  peculiarly 
strong  language.     The  title  he  called  foeUshy 
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proud,  pestiferooii,  profSuie,  wicked,  a  diabolical 
usarpation ;  the  ambition  of  any  who  assumed  it 
he  compares  to  that  of  Lucifer ;  and  intimates 
that  its  assumption  was  a  sign  of  the  approach 
of  the  king  of  pride,  that  is  Antichrist.  His 
arguments  are  such  as  to  preclude  himself  as 
well  as  others  from  assuming  the  title,  though 
he  implies  that  if  any  could  claim  it  it  would 
be  St.  Peter's  successor.  Peter,  he  says,  was  the 
first  of  the  apostles,  yet  neither  he  nor  any  of 
the  others  would  assume  the  title  universal, 
being  all  members  of  the  church  under  one 
head,  Christ.  He  also  states  (probably  in 
error)  that  the  title  had  been  offered  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
refused.  Failine  entirely  to  make  an  impression 
at  Constantino]3e,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
Eastern  patriarchs.  He  wrote  to  Eulogius  of 
Alexandria  and  Anastasius  of  Antioch,  represent- 
ing the  purpose  of  their  brother  of  Constanti- 
nople as  being  that  of  degrading  them,  and 
usurping  to  himself  all  ecclesiastical  power. 
They,  however,  were  not  thus  moved  to  action ; 
they  seem  to  have  regarded  the  title  as  one  of 
honour  only,  suitable  to  the  patriarch  of  the 
imperial  city;  and  one  of  them,  Anastasius, 
wrote  in  reply  that  the  matter  seemed  to  him  of 
little  moment.  The  controversy  continued  after 
the  death  of  John  the  Faster.  Cyriacus  having 
succeeded  him  in  596,  Gregory  instructed  his 
apocrisiarius  at  Consts^tinople  to  demand  from 
the  new  patriarch,  as  a  condition  of  intercom- 
munion, the  renunciation  of  the  proud  and  im- 
pious title  which  his  predecessor  had  wickedly 
assumed.  In  vain  did  Cyriacus  send  a  nuncio  to 
Rome  in  the  hope  of  arranging  matters :  Gregory 
was  resolute,  and  in  a  letter  on  this  occuion 
to  the  patriarch  affirmed,  **I  confidently  say 
that  whosoever  calls  himself  universal  priest,  or 
desires  to  be  so  called  in  his  elation,  is  the  fore- 
runner of  Antichrist."  At  this  time  he  seems 
to  have  gained  a  support,  if  pot  to  his  protest, 
at  any  rate  to  the  paramount  dignity  of  his  own 
see,  in  Eulogius  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  had 
before  addr^sed  without  result.  For  in  answer 
to  a  letter  received  i¥om  that  patriarch,  he 
acknowledges  with  approval  the  dignity  assigned 
by  him  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  and  expresses 
adroitly  a  curious  view  of  his  correspondent,  as 
well  as  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  being  a  sharer 
in  it.  "  Who  does  not  know,**  he  says,  "  that  the 
church  was  built  and  established  on  the  firmness 
of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  by  whose  very 
name  is  implied  a  rock  ?  Hence,  though  there 
were  several  apostles,  there  is  but  one  apostolic 
see,  that  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  which  hat 
acquired  great  authority;  and  that  see  is  in  three 
places,  in  Rome  where  he  died,  in  Alexandria 
where  it  was  founded  by  his  disciple  St.  Mark, 
and  in  Antioch  where  he  himself  lived  seven 
years.  These  three,  therefore,  are  but  one  see, 
and  on  that  one  see  sit  three  bishops,  who  are 
but  one  in  Him  who  said,  I  am  in  my  Father,  and 
you  in  me,  and  I  in  you."  But  when  Eulogius 
in  a  second  letter  proceeded  so  far  as  to  style  the 
bishop  of  Rome  universal  pope,  Gregory  warmly 
rejected  such  a  title,  saying,  **  If  you  give  more 
to  me  than  is  due  to  me,  you  rob  yourself  of 
what  is  due  to  you.  Nothing  can  redound  to  my 
honour  that  redounds  to  the  dishonour  of  my 
brethren.  If  you  call  me  universal  pope,  you 
thereby  own  yourself  to  be  no  pope.    Let  no 


such  titles  be  mentioned  or  ever  heard  among 
us."  Gregory  was  obliged  at  last  to  acquiesce 
in  the  assumption  of  the  obnoxious  title  by  the 
Constantinopolitan  patriarch ;  and  it  may  have 
been  by  way  of  contrast  that  he  usually  styled 
himself  in  his  own  letters  by  the  title  since  borne 
by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Servus  servorum  Dei. 
It  is  evident  that  Gregory  and  his  opponents  in 
this  dispute  took  different  views  of  the  import 
of  the  title  contended  for.  They  repr^ented  it 
as  one  simply  of  honour  and  dignity,  while  be 
regarded  it  as  involving  the  assumption  of 
supreme  authority  over  the  church  at  large,  and 
especially  over  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  whence  pro- 
bably in  a  great  measure  the  vehemence  of  his 
remonstrance.  It  may  be  observed  further  that 
in  the  different  views  taken  a|^>ears  the  differenoe 
of  principle  on  which  pre-eminence  was  in  that 
age  thought  assignable  to  sees  in  the  East  and 
West  respectively.  In  the  East  the  dignity  of  a 
see  ?ras  regarded  as  an  appanage  of  a  city's  civil 
importance,  on  which  ground  alone  could  any 
pre-eminence  be  claimed  for  Constantinople.  1b 
the  West  it  was  the  apostolical  origin  of  the 
see,  and  the  purely  eccl^iastical  pre-«ninaice 
belonging  to  it  from  ancient  times,  to  which 
especial  regard  was  paid.  Thus  viewed,  the 
struggle  of  Gregory  for  the  dignity  of  his  own 
see  against  that  of  Constantinople  assusDes  more 
importance  than  might  at  first  sight  seem  due 
to  it,  as  being  s  protest  against  the  Erastiaiusm 
of  the  East.  And  it  certainly  would  not  have 
been  well  for  the  church  had  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity of  the  bishops  of  Rome  accrued  to  the  suIh 
servient  patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  capitaL 

II.  As  a  temporal  administrator  and  potentate, 
no  less  than  as  a  spiritual  ruler,  Gregory  evinoed 
great  vigour,  ability,  and  seal,  guided  by  addren 
and  judgment. 

The  see  of  Rome  at  this  time  had  large  poa- 
sessions,  constituting  what  was  called  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter,  not  only  in  Italy,  Saidisia, 
and  Corsica,  but  also  in  more  remote  parts,  i»* 
eluding   Dalmatia,  lUyricum,  Gaul,    and    cvca 
Africa  and   the  East.     Over  all  such  estates 
Gregory  exercised  a  vigilant  superinteodeace  br 
means  of  officers  call^  **rectores  patrimonii, 
and  **  defensores,"  to  whom  his  letters  remain* 
prescribing  minute  regulations  for  the  masage- 
ment  of   the    lands,  and    guarding    especially 
against  any  oppression  of  the  peasants.     Thia 
exact  amounts  of  their  payments  were  fixed, 
Vthey  were  to  be  allowed  to  pay  by  iastalmcpta, 
\pusisted  by  advances  from  the  chiu^  traaaory  ; 
unfair  weights  and  measures   were  to  be   de>- 
stroyed,  and  new  ones  provided ;  the  scignorial 
payments  on  the  marriaga  of  serfe  were  lowered  ; 
and  legal  forms  of  security  (securitatis  libelQ) 
were  to  be  furnished  to  peasants,  lest  the  old 
abuses  should  be  revived.    The  £unilies  of  fiar- 
mers  were  aUo  secured  in  their  suocecsson  to 
tenancy,  and  their  rights  in  other  ways  gnanled. 
The  revenues  accruing  to  the  see,  thus  car«iuUy 
secured,  though  with  every  possible  regard  to 
humanity  and  justice,  were  expended  aocottUng 
to  the  fourfold  division  then  prevalent  in  tha 
West,  viz.  in  equal  parts  for  the  bishop,  for  tKe 
clergy,  for  the  fabric  and  services  of  the  chorrli. 
and  for  the  poor.     And  to   such   distribalicA, 
publicly  made  four  times  in  the  year,  Gregory 
gave  his  personal  superintendence.    His  own  ^m- 
rities  weiTe  immense,  a  large  portloL  of  the  p6p«l»» 
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ttoB  of  Boiiie  bdng  dependent  on  them ;  everj  day, 
before  he  sat  down  to  hii  meal,  a  portion  was  sent 
to  the  poor  at  hit  door ;  prorision  was  made  for 
searching  ont  the  sick  and  infirm  in  every  street, 
and  a  Uxge  rolume  was  kept  containing  the 
names,  ages,  and  dwellings  of  the  objects  of  his 
booatj. 

A  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  political  abilities 
was  afforded  by  his  position  as  rirtnal  ruler  of 
Rome  at  that  critiod  time.    Before  his  acces- 
sion the   Lombards   had   conquered  nearly  all 
Italy,  except  the  exarchate  of  Rarenna,  and  had 
committed  ravages  even  there,  no  effectual  aid 
against  them  being  afforded  by  the  emperor. 
In  594  the  exarch  Romanns,  in  violation  of  a 
treaty  with  Agilnlph,  the  Lombard  king,  had 
seised  an  opportimity  of  invading  his  ten^tory 
and  carrying  his  booty  to  Ravenna.    Agilnlph 
in  return  invaded   the  exarchate,  approaching 
the  very  gates  of  Rome,  and  remsJned  there 
several  months,  laying  the  country  waste  with 
fire  and  sword.     Qregory,  whose  letters  and 
honailiea  at  this  time  give  a  lamentable  account 
of  the  nsiseriea  of  the  country,  endeavoured  to 
coBclode  a  peace  with  Agilnlph,  who  was  him- 
self disposed  to  eome  to  terms.  These  endeavours 
were  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  Romanus, 
who  represented  Qregory  to  the  emperor  as  having 
been  overreached   by  the  crafty  enemy.     The 
emperor  believed  his  exarch,  and  wrote  to  Gre- 
gory in  condemnation  of  his  conduct.    In  vain 
did  Gregory  remonstrate  in  letters  both  to  the 
emperor  and  to  the  empress  Constantina,  com- 
pl^alng  to  the  latter  not  so  much  of  the  ravages 
o^the  Lombards  as  of  the  cruelty  and  exacUons 
of  the  imperial  officers  who  had  been  sent  to 
defend  the  eovmtry,  but  who  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, burdened    the    people    with   intolerable 
taxes  uder  pretence  of  raising  funds  for  tho 
war,  in  eonsequenoe  of  which  the  Corsicans  espe- 
«iaUy  had  been  compelled  to  sell  their  children, 
and  had  gene  over  in  great  numbers  to  the 
enemy,  leaving  their  island  almost  depopulated. 
Farther,  he  attributed  the  opposition  raised  to 
kis  own  endMvours  for  peace  to  the  fear  lest, 
the  war  being  ended,  the  excuse  for  such  ex- 
actions should  oMse.     At  length,  in  595,  he 
obtained  some  relief  through  his  pious  friend 
Theodalinda,  the   Lombard   queen,  who,  more 
aitwnahle  to  influence  than  the  emperor  or  em- 
presi,  pomaded  her  husband  to  withdraw  his 
troops  (JSjpL  iv.  31,  33,  35,  38,  39 ;  and  Horn,  18 
m  JEisfdLJL    This  relief,  however,  was  only  tem- 
porary.   Towards  the  winter  of  596,  Agilulph, 
proTokad  by  the  exarch's  continued  resistance 
to  all  overtures  for  peace,  again  invaded  the 
exftrehate,   and  threatened    to   besiege    Rome. 
Again  Gngory's  letters  give  a  deplorable  pio- 
tnTS  of  general  distress,  l^th  within  and  with- 
oot  the  Sty.    But  he  did  more  than  complain. 
From  his  own  resources,  and  through  the  oon- 
trilratioBS  of  bishops  and  others,  both  in  the 
West  aad  East,  whose  sympathy  he  succeeded  in 
exciting,  he  expended  large  sums  in  the  redemp- 
tioii  of  captives  and  the  relief  of  distress,  and 
farther  allowed  bishops  to  sell  the  sacred  ves- 
sels of  the  churches  for  the  same  charitable  pur^ 
poocs  iEp,  V.  29;  vi.  13,  21,  23;  vii.  ind.  ii. 
13,    14)i    For  several  years  he  continued,  un- 
aiied,  his  negotiations  with  the  Lombards,  with 
MOire  or  less  success.    At  length,  in  600,  though 
«t  UM  time  he  had  been  for  two  years  confined 


to  his  bed  by  painAil  illness,  he  suooeeded  in 
concluding  a  truce  from  September  to  the  fol* 
lowing  April.  If  the  results  of  these  protracted 
efforts  were  after  all  but  occasional  truces  with 
the  enemy,  and  some  mitigation  of  dbtress 
through  charity,  or  through  Christian  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  the  invaders,  the  blame  for 
the  smallness  of  success  was  entirely  due  to  the 
emperor  and  his  representatives,  who  would 
neither  agree  to  peace  nor  assist  effectually  by 
arms,  nor  in  any  way  back  up  the  pope*s  patriot  hi 
exertions.  Whatever  good  was  done  was  due  to 
him,  and  to  him  alone. 

In  the  year  601  an  event  occurred  which 
sb0ivs  Gregory  in  a  less  favourable  light,  with 
respect  to  his  relations  to  the  powers  of  the 
world,  than  anything  else  during  his  career. 
Phocas,  a  centurion,  was  made  emperor  by  the 
army.  He  secured  his  throne  by  the  murder  of 
Mauricius,  whose  fix  sons  had  been  first  cruelly 
executed  before  their  father's  eyes.  He  after- 
wards put  to  death  the  empress  Constantina  and 
her  three  daughters,  who  had  been  lured  out  of 
the  asylum  of  a  church  under  a  promise  of 
ssifety.  Numerotu  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire,  are  also  said  to  have 
been  pot  to  death  with  unusual  cruelty.  The 
new  emperor  is  painted  in  very  black  eolours  by 
the  historians  of  the  age  (Theophylact,  Hixt.  viiL 
104 ;  Cedren.  Annad,  ad  An,  i.  Phocae ;  Miceph« 
HiiL  xviU.  404 ;  Evasr.  v.  23 ;  Theophylact.  Intt, 
Mi90$U.  xvii.  40).  Yet  to  him  and  to  his  consort 
Leontia,  who  is  spoken  of  as  little  better  than 
her  husband,  Gregory,  wrote  congratulatory 
letters  in  a  style  of  flattery  beyond  even  what 
was  usual  with  him  in  addressing  great  poten- 
tates. He  returns  thanks  to  heaven,  and  calls 
on  both  heaven  and  earth  to  rejoice  at  their 
accession,  vilifying  at  the  same  time  the  memory 
of  the  murdered  Mauricius  as  a  tymnt  from 
whose  yoke  the  church  was  now  blessedly  freed 
{Ep,  xL  indict.  vL  38,  45,  46).  His  motive, 
doubtless,  was  in  a  great  measure  the  hope  of 
obtaining  from  the  new  powers  the  support 
which  Mauricius  had  not  accorded  him  in  his 
still  pending  dispute  with  the  Eastern  patriarch. 
This  motive  appears  plainly  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Leontia,  to  whom,  rather  than  to  the  em- 
peror, with  characteristic  tact,  he  intimates  his 
hopes  of  support  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
endeavouring  to  work  upon  her  religious  fears. 
'*  I  should  have  entreated  you,"  he  says,  **  to  take 
under  your  particular  protection  the  hitherto 
afflicted  church  of  St.  Peter,  but,  as  I  know  yon 
love  God,  I  need  not  ask  you  to  do  what  yon 
will  do  of  your  own  accord,  for  the  more  yon 
love  God,  the  more  you  will  love  His  apostle,  to 
whom  it  was  said,  *Thou  art  Peter,'  &c  I, 
therefore,  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  take  care 
to  oblige  and  bind  him  to  you  by  whom  you 
desire  to  be  loosed  from  your  sins."  These  mo- 
tives, and  the  adulatory  style  then  in  vogue 
towards  the  emperors,  account  for,  though  they 
cannot  be  held  to  excuse,  the  conduct  of  Gregory 
in  this,  the  most  glaring,  instance  of  what  was 
indeed  his  habit  in  other  cases,  that  of  pro- 
pitiating the  rulers  of  this  world  by  flattering 
addresses,  if  so  he  might  enlist  them  in  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  God.  That  he  rightly 
counted  on  the  disposition  of  Phocas  appears 
from  his  successor,  Boniface  III.,  having  ''ob* 
tained  from  the  emperor  Phocas  that  the  Apo* 
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ftcHc  tee  of  St.  Peter,  that  is  the  Roman  church, 
should  l>e  the  head  of  all  churches,  because  the 
church  of  Constantinople  wrote  itself  the  first  of 
all  churches'*  (Anastas.  Biblioth.  Vit.  Fontif,). 
The  statement,  often  made,  that  Bonifiice  had 
conferred  on  him,  and  accepted,  the  title  itself 
which  Gregory  had  so  strongly  repudiated  for 
himself^  is  not  supported  by  eyidence,  and  is  in 
itself  improbable. 

Gregory  lired  only  sixteen  months  after  the 
accession  of  Phocas.  He  died  after  protracted 
tuffering  from  gout  on  the  12th. of  March,  ^.D. 
60i,  and  was  buried  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter. 

What  occurred  immediately  after  his  death 
reflects  small  credit  on  the  Roman  people  of  his 
day.  A  famine  ensued,  which  the  starring  mul- 
titude attributed  to  his  prodigal  expenditure. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  expressing  their  feei- 
ng towards  their  deceased  benefactor  by  destroy* 
ing  his  library,  which  was  only  sared  by  the 
interposition  of  the  archdeacon  Peter  (his  inter- 
locutor in  the  Dialogues),  who  asserted  that  he 
had  seen  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a  dove 
hovering  over  his  head  as  he  wrote.  Peter's 
sudden  death  in  the  pulpit,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  confirming  this  assertion  with  an  oath, 
was  curiously  taken  as  a  testimony  to  its  truth, 
and  the  library  was  spared  (Joann.  Diac  ViL  ir. 
69).  Hence  Gregory  is  represented  in  art  with 
a  dore  abovo  his  head. 

III.  The  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  is 
rightly  regarded  as  second  to  none  in  its  influ- 
ence on  the  future  form  of  Western  Christianity. 
He  lired  in  the  period  of  transition  from  Chris- 
tendom under  the  imperial  power  to  the  mediaeral 
papacy,  and  he  laid  or  consolidated  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  latter  was  built.  He  ad- 
▼anced,  indeed,  no  claims  to  authority  beyond 
what  had  been  asserted  by  his  predecessors; 
yet  the  consistency,  firmness,  conscientious  zeal, 
as  well  as  address  and  judgment,  with  which  he 
maintained  it,  and,  further,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  when  the  waning  of  the 
power  of  the  Eastern  empire  left  him  the  vir- 
tual ruler  of  Rome,  and  the  sole  power  to  whom 
the  Western  church  turned  for  support,  and 
whom  the  Christianised  barbarians,  founders  of 
the  new  kinrdom  of  Europe,  regarded  with  re- 
verence; such  conduct  and  suca  drcnmstances 
paved  the  way  to  the  system  of  papal  absolutism 
that  culminated  under  Gregory  Vll.  and  Inno- 
cent III.  Kor,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  any  of 
his  measures  in  this  regard  more  pregnant  with 
eonsequenoes  (probably  far  beyond  his  own  anti- 
cipation) than  those  which  he  took  for  the  con^ 
solidation  of  the  church  and  of  the  authority  of 
Rome  in  France  and  England. 

Of  the  purity  of  his  motives,  aid  of  the  emi- 
nence of  his  character  as  a  Christian,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  If  his  Christianity  was  that  of  a 
monk  among  monks,  intensely  ascetic,  tinged 
with  credulity  and  superstition,  and  not  averse  to 
persecution,  it  was  of  the  type  most  highly  re- 
garded in  his  age,  and  thoroughly  sinoere.  In 
some  eases,  as  has  been  seen,  he  evinced  modera- 
tion and  tdLerance  beyond  that  of  his  age,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  read  his  letters  without  recog- 
nising the  tone  and  spirit  of  a  genuine  Christian. 
The  least  defensible  part  of  his  proceedings  was 
la  adulation  of  Bruniohild  and  Phocas,  which 
1^ justified,  as  has  been  attempted, 
ice  of  the  true  character  of 
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the  potentates  addressed.  It  is  nicer  to  be 
accounted  for  by  his  seal  for  what  was  or  seemed 
to  him  the  cause  of  God,  together  with  his  pecu- 
liar turn  for  diplomacy,  prevailing  over  com- 
plete sincerity,  and  perhaps  in  part  to  his  view 
(evident  generally  in  his  letters  to  potentates) 
of  the  reverence  due  to  the  powers  ordained  of 
God.  A  like  politic  insincerity  is  perceived  by 
some  in  many  of  the  narratives  contained  in  his 
IV>ok  of  Dialogues,  sent  as  they  were  to  confirm 
the  faith  of  Theodelinda,  the  Lombard  queen, 
though  too  puerile,  it  might  be  thought,  for  the 
credence  of  a  man  of  his  own  intelligence  and 
culture.  It  is  more  charitable  to  suppose  this 
otherwise  enlightened  pope  to  have  been  himself 
deeply  tinged  with  the  superstitious  credulity  of 
his  day. 

/>,  As  a  writer  he  was  intellectually  eminent, 
and  deserves  the  place  assigned  to  him  among 
the  doctors  of  the  church.  His  learning,  indeed, 
and  mental  attitude,  .were  again  thoae  of  his 
age.  As  a  critic,  an  expositor,  an  original 
thinker,  he  may  not  staiKi  high;  he  knew 
neither  Greek  nor  Hebrew,  and  luid  no  dc#p  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Christian  fathers;  litera- 
ture for  its  own  sake  he  set  little  store  by ;  claasi- 
cal  literature,  as  being  heathen,  he  repndiated. 
Though  the  story  which  we  find  told  first  by 
John  of  Salisbury  in  the  12th  century  (Pdicrat. 
L  26)  of  his  having  purposely  burnt  the  Palatine 
library  u  probably  untrue,  yet  his  feeling  witli 
regard  to  the  classics  is  sufficiently  evidant  firom 
his  sharp  reproof  of  Desiderius,  bidiop  of  VieaBe, 
for  reading  the  heathen  poets  with  his  pupils  im 
grammar  (Ep,  ix.  48).  Yet,  notwithstaadinc 
all  this,  as  a  clear  and  powerfU  exponent  of  the 
received  orthodox  doctrine,  especially  in  it* 
practical  aspect,  as  well  as  of  the  system  of 
hagiology,  demonology,  and  monastic  asoeticiBmy 
which  Uien  formed  part  of  the  religioa  of 
Christendom,  he  spoke  with  a  loud  and  ^flo^n- 
tial  voice  to  many  ages  after  his  own,  and  eon- 
tributed  more  than  any  one  person  that  can  be 
named  to  fix  the  form  and  tone  of  mediaevnl 
religious  thought. 

He  was  alao  influential  as  a  preacher.    A 
great  part  of  his  extant  works  are 
expository  and  hortatory;  and  we  find  him 
gretting  that  other  duties  interfered  with 
constant  devotion  to  that  of  preaohinf  . 

He  is  no  less  fiunous  for  his  influence  en  the 
music  and  liturgy  of  the  church ;  hence  called 
'^magister  caeremoniarum.*'    For  the  c«ltiva* 
tion  of  church  singing  he  institnted  a  sof  - 
school  in  Rome,  called  Orpkamfiropkimm^  tba 
name  of  which  implies  that  it  had  also  a  dttri* 
table  purpose.    Of  it,  John  the  Deacon  zrrm  ike 
fbllowing  account,  after  speaking  of  the  oesto 
of  antiphons  whidi,  like  Solomon,  he  had  care>» 
folly  compiled : — ^  He    founded    a   achool    mf 
singers,  endowed  it  with  some  farms,  and  baU% 
for  it  two  habitations,  one  under  the  steps  of 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  the  AposUe,  the  otk«r 
under  the  houses  of  the  Lateran  Palsioe.    Then 
to  the  present  oay  his  couch  on  which  he  vend 
to  rectzc  when  singing,  and  his  whip  witJk 
which  he  menaced  the  boys,  together  witn  ke» 
original  antiphonary,  are  preserved  with  fitUs^ 
reverence."  (Fat  6regor,  ii.  6.)    Cardinal  BcMba 
(de  BA,  Utwrg.  i.  25)  gives  proof  of  the  exiTtettce 
of  song-schools  in  Rome  before  the   time    ^ 
Gregory,  hence  concluding  that  his  object 
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Mm  refonn  and  improTement  only  of  exiitSng 
church  masic.    The  exuct  nature  of  hU  reforoM 
cannot    now   be    determined    with    certainty. 
It  is  generally  alleged  in  the  first  place  that, 
wherMt  St.  Ambmee  had  in   the  latter  part 
of    the    4th    century    introduced    at    Milan 
the  four    authentic    modes    or    scales,  called, 
after  ihose  in  ancient  Greek  music  that  oorre- 
spo4ided    to    them,    Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian, 
JJiio-Lydian,  St.  Gregory  added  to  them  the 
four  plagal,  or  subsicUary,  modes  called  Hypo- 
Dorian,  Hypo-Phrygian,  Hypo-Lydian,  and  Hypo- 
Mixo-Lydum,    thus     enlaq^ng     the     allowed 
range  of  ecclesiastical  melwly.    In  explanation 
of  these  modes  it  may  be  obserred  in  passing 
that  the  four  so-called  suthentic  ones  were  scales 
comprising  eight  notes  of  our  modem  diatonic 
scale,  beginning  respectively  with  the  notes  D, 
£,  F,  and  G,  which  were  also  the  finals  of  each, 
and  hnTing  A,C,  C,  and  D,  for  their  dominant  or 
reciting  notes ;  and  that  the  corresponding  plagal 
modes,  while  retaining  the  same  finals,  be^n 
each  A  fourth  lower  than  the  authentic  one  to 
which  it  was  subsidiary,  and  had  different  domi- 
nant or  reciting  notes,  yix.  F,  A,  A,  and  C.    Mr. 
Chappell,  however,  in  his  recently  published 
Hiaiory  of   Music,  maintains   that  the   eccle- 
siastical scales  above  described  *'  are  not  of  the 
early   date  that  has  been  supposed,"  and  that 
'*the  two  systems  called  Ambrosian  and  Gre- 
gorian did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  their  now 
supposed    founders,"    adding    that    Ambrosian 
mude  and  Gregorian  music  meant  simply  music 
according  to  the  uses  of  the  churches  of  Milan  and 
of  Rome.    Apart  from  the  question  of  the  scales 
used,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subsequently 
well-known    and    prevalent    terms,    **  cantus 
Ambrosianus,"  **  cantus  Gregorianus,"  expressed 
two  distinct  styles   of  church  singing,   which 
Ambrose  and  Gregory  respectively  promoted  the 
use  ofl    Now  Ambrose  is  said,  on  undoubted 
authority,  not  only  to  have  introduced  at  Milan 
the  antiphonal  method  of  chanting  which  had 
originated  at  Antioch,  and  thence  spread  in  the 
East  before  its  introduction  in  the  West  (Theo- 
doret,  ii  24;  Socrat.  vi.  8;  Nicetas,  l^esaur.  Or- 
tkodox.  fid.  T.  30;  Augustin.  Confeu,  ix.  7; 
Panlin.  in   ViL  Ambro9,%  but  also  to  have  in- 
augorated  in  his  church  a  peculiarly  pleasing 
and  melodious  stvle  of  music,  which  Augustine, 
though  apparently  with  some  scruple  at  first  as 
to  its  propriety,  confessed  himself  delighted  with. 
He  says,  addressing  Ambrose,  **  Verumtamen  com 
reminiscor  lacrimas  meas,  quas  fudi  ad  cantus 
ecclcstae  tnae,  in   primoidiis  recuperatae  fidei 
roeae,  et  nunc  ip*o  quod  moveor,  non  cautu  sed 
rebos  quae  cantantur,  cum  liquida  yoce  et  con- 
Tenientissima  modulations  cantantur,  mognam 
institati  hujus  utilttatem  rursus  agnosco.     Ita 
flactno  inter  perieulum  voluptatis  et  experimen- 
tam  salubriutis,  magisque  adducor,  non  quidem 
irreirnctabilem  seotentiam    profercns,  cantandi 
oonsnetudinem  approbare  in  ecclesia ;  ut  per  ob- 
lecrtaiiienta  aurium  infirmior  animus  in  affectum 
jnetatis  adsurgat."    {Cimfeu.  x.  33.)    The  style 
of  aingiug  here  alluded  to  we  may  suppose  to 
hare   been  melodious  congregational   hymnody, 
as  diatinct  from  the  monotone,  varied  only  by 
slight    inflexions,    to  which  the  orthodox  (at 
Alexandria  certainly,  and  probably  elsewhere) 
had  hitherto  confined  themselves.  For  Augustine 
\%i\s  us  that  St.  Athanasius  at  Alexandria  re- 


quired the  readers  of  the  psalms  to  use  such 
moderate  flexions  of  the  voice  that  it  was  moi^ 
like  recitation  than  singing  {Omfeaa,  x.  33) ;  and 
that  the  African  Donatists,  who  affected  exciting 
hymnody,  reproached  the  Catholics  with  their 
dull  and  sober  psalmody  (JEp,  cxix.  ad  Jcmuar,  c 
18).  Ambrose,  then,  may  be  credited  with 
having  introduced  into  the  Catholic  worship  of 
the  West,  not  only  the  antiphonal  system,  but 
also  melodious  and  attractive  hymnody,  such  as 
seems  to  have  been  previously  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  orthodox.  On  the  other  hand 
the  term  ^Cantus  Gregorianus"  was  overused 
after  Gregory's  time  to  denote  the  ^cantus 
planus,"  or  monotone  with  inflexions  on  which 
the  psalms  were  read ;  and  we  find  this  method 
spoken  of  as  opposed  to  ^  Cantus  Ambrosianus.** 
**  Scribit  Leo  Harsicanus  in  Chronic  Oasinens; 
lib.  2,  cap.  97,  Ambrosianum  cantum  in  ista 
Oasinensi  ecclesia  cantari  penitns  interdictum 
fuisse"  (Martene,  de  Ant,  Eodes.  £U,  voL  iii. 
p.  8).  And  thus  it  may  be  concluded  that, 
whatever  else  Gregory  did  in  the  way  of 
addition  to  the  scales  and  other  improve- 
ments or  reforms,  his  especial  object  was  to 
promote  and  cultivate  the  old  "  cantus  planus" 
rather  than  the  less  severe  style  of  melodious 
singing  which  had  become  current  in  the  West 
from  Milan ;  and  that  here  was  the  most  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  *'  Cantus  Gregoriantu" 
and  the  ^  Cantus  Ambrosianus."  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  that  Gregory  is  said  by 
subsequent  writers  to  have  banished  all  that  was 
light  and  theatrical  from  the  mtuic  of  the  church, 
and  also  to  have  confined  the  singing  to  the 
choir,  excluding  the  general  congregation.  (See 
on  the  whole  subject  Kraxer  de  LUurgiis  ;  Martin 
Gerbert,  de  cantu  et  musica  sacra  ;  Bona,  de  rebus 
lUurgicia  ;  Chappell's  Hist,  of  Music.) 

His  institution  of  the  Septiform  litany  imme- 
diately before  his  accession  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  It  was  so  called  from  being  appointed 
by  him  to  be  sung  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
divided  into  seven  companies,  vix.  of  clergy,  of 
laymen,  of  monks,  of  virgins,  of  matrons,  of 
widows,  and  of  poor  people  and  children.  These, 
starting  from  seven  different  churches,  were  to 
chant  uirough  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  meet  at 
last  for  common  supplication  in  the  church  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  also  appointed  ^the 
stations,"  churches  at  which  were  to  be  cele- 
brated solemn  services  in  Lent  and  at  the  four 
great  festivals ;  at  which  seasons  he  visited  the 
churches  in  person,  being  received  there  with 
stately  ceremonial,  and  taking  part  in  the  ser- 
vices. Of  the  share  he  had  in  the  composition 
or  arrangement  of  the  liturgy  something  will  b« 
said  in  the  notice  of  his  works,  which  follows. 

His  extant  works  of  undoubted  genuineness^ 
are : — I.  Ejcpositio  in  beaium  Job,  sea  Moralium 
libri  XXXV.  In  this  celebrated  work  (begun 
during  his  stay  at  Constantinople,  before  he  was 
pope,  and  finished  afterwards)  "  the  book  of  Job 
is  expounded  in  a  threefold  manner,  according  to 
its  historic,  its  moral  and  its  allegorical  meaning. 
For  its  exposition  in  the  first  of  these  senses  his 
ignorance  of  any  language  but  Latin,  of  ancient 
history,  and  of  Eastern  customs,  rendered  him 
quite  unfit.  The  moral  interpretation  may  still 
be  read  with  profit,  though  rather  for  the  lofti- 
ness and  purity  of  its  tone  than  for  the  justness 
of  the  eipositium    Oi  the  allegorical  interpret' 
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Ution,  kceoiding  to  wbich  th>  book  mu  COD- 
Mlnd  u  eoDUining  Utiutlj  in  itMlf  ttiB  whol* 
theoij  of  thi  ChrlatUa  charch  and  ncramenU, 
ud  ■  oondemaitlon  of  all  hercaie*,  11  nwjr  ba 
uid  tbst  a  ilmilar  trwtDient  might  dtdnct 
■Imoit  iDjthing  from  my  book  that  «u  era 
writtSB.  MHin«  of  penoni,  namb«n,  word*, 
eron  lytUblea,  an  made  pngDaat  withal!  kiadi 
of  mjittrioua  roeaning..''  The  aboTe  acconnt  of 
tha  work  ii  eitractad  from  Hilmao'i  iTuIory  of 
Xafin  Chrittuauty, 

S.  Libri  duo  m  Eitchiriem:  tIl  23  Homilic* 
oa  Eiekial,  which,  hanng  been  dellvend  it 
Rome  in  a  time  of  diatnai  dnriug  tha  ti«g<  of 
the  citjr  hj  Agilnlph,  were  atVerir&rdi  reriied 
by  hlmiel^  and  addraasd  to  a  bbhop  NariaDua. 

3.  Liiri  duo  hi  Evangilia:  Til.  40  Komlliet 
oa  tha  goipeli  for  the  day,  preached  by  hiniKlf 
at  Tarlooi  timee,  sad  sfterwardi  cditad  by  bim- 
letr  and  addrtswd  to  a  biahop  SocaodiBiu.  To 
thtaa  ii  apptuded  a  thort  lemiDD,  called  "  Oratio 
■d  plebem  de  mortalitate,"  delivered  daring  the 
pli^ue  at  Rom*  between  bia  electioo  and  coiua- 
cratlon.    It  incladeidiTKtioiia  for  the  Scptifonn 

4.  ZAcr  Af^Ttlv  Poflorofii,  In  4  parla;  atrea- 
ttae  on  the  dutiea  and  nflponiibilitlea  of  tha  paa- 
taral  office,  addreaaed  (an  appeara  from  the 
prefacc)to  a  biahopJohn  with  the  purpoae  of  ei- 

tloinJng  and  jnatifying  tha  writer'a  former  ro- 
icUDce  to  undertake  Uia  burden  of  the  popedom. 
Thia  work  waa  held  In  the  blgheat  eateem  both 
It  the  tim*  of  ita  publlcatiou  and  for  age*  after- 
warde.  Leaader  of  Seville,  to  whom  he  aent  it, 
drealst*d  it  in  Spaio ;  tha  emperor  Hauriciua 
had  It  tranilatsd  into  Qraek ;  Alfred  the  Great 
himMlf  translated  It  into  Engliah;  a  iDcceasiDD 
of  ajnoda  In  Gaal  aojoiDed  a  knowledge  of  it  on 
■11  biihopg ;  and  Uiocmar,  orchbiihop  of  Rheima, 
in  the  eth  ceotnry,  aaya  thai  a  copy  of  it  waa 
delivered,  ti^ather  with  the  hook  of  oaaoni,  to 
blahopa  at  their  ordlaatian,  with  a  cbarge  to 
them  to  frame  their  livei  according  to  ita  pre- 
oepta  (hi  FraeJation4  Opusnifi  &b  Capitviormn'). 

5.  Diatagorum  tAri  IV.  de  vita  et  miracuiit 
pairum  Italicorum^  et  deaeUmiiate  aninuu.    The 

apparently  without  adequate  grounda.  It  la 
written  in  the  form  of  dialoguea  between  the 
author  and  the  archdeacos  Peter,  and  containa 
account!  of  a  number  of  aaintly  peraoua,  among 
whom  a  promiaent  place  ia  given  to  Benedict  of 
Nonia,  the  cocitemporary  founder  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order.  It  abonudi  in  incredible  marrela, 
and  relatea,  among  other  thiuga,  rliloni  of  the 
■tate  of  departed  aouls,  which  hare  been  a  main 
support,  if  not  a  principal  foundation,  of  the  me- 
diaeral  doctrine  about  purgatory.  The  Z)iaj»;ii«i 
were  trauilated  into  Anglo-Saiou  by  order  of 
Alfred  (Aiaer.  Qett.  Alf.  in  Jfon.  HM.  Brit. 
486  e> 

6.  Stgiiinan  EpitbAtrvm,  In  14  hooka,  of 
which  the  I3tb  i*  waotiDg ;  a  collectiao  of  B:iS 
letter*  to  penoo*  of  all  ordcra  and  degreea  in 


3f  pope  Gelaaiua,  w 


anaugemCat  in  one  Tolama,  wHb  aoma  altcfa- 
'  addition*,  of  the  prerlous  ncraoMBtaiT 
*  L  had  been  fouDded 
pope  Leo  1.  Wbat 
John  the  deacon  aaya  of  Gregory'*  work  i*, 
"Sad  et  GelaaiaDom  codicem,  de  Miaaram 
•olemnli*  multa  tubtraheni,  panes  toorcrteoi, 
Donnnlla  tuperadjidena,  in  nniu  libelli  Tolnmlne 
coarcUvit  ''(Joban.  iiat.dtVit.6rtg.  lib.  2,  c  IT  ; 
cf.  Bede,  Bi$t.  fkiclf.  il.  I).  The  dkangea  mad* 
by  Gregory  were  prlndpaliy  la  the  Miaaat,  or 
Tanable  cmcea  for  jjarticular  daya ;  in  the  Orda 
Uitne  ileelf  only  the  two  following  alteiatima 
Br«  apoken  of  aa  made  by  him.  Pint,  to  tbt 
part  of  the  caaon  beginaing,  "Hane  igitar  obla- 
tionem,"  be  added  the  worda,  "Dieaqiu  poatrsa 
in  tua  pace  ditpaoaa,  atque  ab  aatema  damsa- 
tione  eripi  et  in  electornm  laorum  jubaaa  grege 
numeran,*  Secondtv,  he  tianaferred  tbe  I^rd** 
Prayer  tivm  ita  farmer  place,  after  the  breeking 
of  bread,  to  ita  prtaeut  place  in  the  nanon  {Ep.  ad 
J<anii.  SgracVlb.  ii.  Ep.  12).  Wbaterer  nucci^ 
taluty  there  may  be  aa  to  the  original  tat  of 
Gregory'a  aacTamentarr  aa  a  whole,  it  la  coa- 
aldsred  certain  that  the  pnaent  Roman  caDoo 
and,  with  the  eiceptiou  of  certain  anhaeqnent 
additionit,  the  ordinarlum  alao  an  the  aamc  a* 
what  he  lelt.  [See  art.  SiclUMErtAftT  ia  Di-i, 
Chr.  Antiq.] 

5.  Litr  Ant^honariui,  a  eolleetioB  of  anli- 
phun*  for  maaa.  To  what  eilent  thia  arork  wh 
origiual,  or  fonaded  od  a  prtrioo*  eotlectisa,  a>d 
how  far  It  ma;  hare  been  altered  or  added  to 
aince  Gregory'*  time,  ars  matten  of  aoma  ancei^ 

Of  the  followiug  work*  attributed  toGi^ory, 
the  geuuineneea  i>  doubtful  :— 

1.  IM)ir  BtnedictioaUM. 

2.  Lilur  BeifKnualit  tru  AnUpiomnriw. 

3.  Expoiilioaea  in  Ubmm  I.  XegwH. 

4.  Expotitiontt  mptr  Canttcum  Cmlaoonm. 
G.  £xfKititia  At  (e^«m  AaAno*  ftumitatWafca. 

6.  Conairdia  quoruHJam  leitimemorwn  aocroi 

Scriptural. 

There  are  alao  oine  hymu  attributed  to  bin 
with  probability. 

Of  Gregory'*  penonal  appearvnce  an  idea  may 
be  formed  from  a  deacription  given  by  John  the 
Deacon  of  a  portrait  preaerred  to  hi*  own  day 
(9th  century)  in  St.  Audiew'a  monaalefy.  "  In 
abaidicula  po*t  fratrum  cellarinm  " ;  whicb  be 
conclude*  to  have  been  painted  during  the  pope'* 
life  and  by  hia  order.  There  were  in  tbe  otr^aa 
of  the  *ame  monaatery  picture*  of  the  father  and 
mother  of  Gregory  (aee  GOBMAKtn),  abevn  by 
the  inacriptloD  on  one  of  them  to  hart  btra 
painted  by  hia  order;  and  that  thi*  wa*  tbe 
ca*e  alao  with  hia  own  portrait  u  inferred  from 
the  head  being  aurmonnted,  not  by  a  oonau, 
but  by  a  tatndaQ'  Ubulae  aimllitudinem  "0,  vhi<h 
John  aaya  li  the  mark  of  a  living  penoo,  and  i,y 
tbe  appended  inacription: — 


.a  deacribed.  The  figore  ia  el 
rell  farmed ;  the  her  a  happy 
le  length  of  hi*  fatber'a  aad 
motber'a — "  no«t  becomlagl  y 
rtain  rotnodity  "  ;  the  banid 
,  of  moderate  siie,  and  mow- 
Jie  Diddit  flf  luB  etttnaiai 
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tald  ibrehead  are  two  neat  little  carls  twisting 
toirards  the  right;  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
round  and  large;    dark  hair,  decently  curled, 
htngs  under  the  middle  of  the  ear ;   he  has  a 
fine  forehead ;  his  eyebrows  are  long  and  elevated, 
but  slender ;    the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  of  a 
jellow  tinge,  not  large,  but  open,  and  the  under 
erelids  are  ftdl ;  the  nose  is  slender  as  it  curves 
down  from   the   eyebrows,   broader  about  the 
middle,  then  slightly  curved,  and  expanding  at  the 
nostrils ;  the  mouth  is  ruddy ;  the  lips  thick  and 
subdivided;  the  cheeks  regular  (**  compositae  ") ; 
the  chin  rather  prominent  from  the  confines  of 
the  jaws ;  the  complexion  is  described  as  **  aqui- 
linus  et  lividus  *'  (a//*  vividus  "),  not  **  cardiacus," 
a»  it  became  afterwards.     There  is  some  uncer- 
tainty about  the  colours  intended.    "AquOinus** 
may  be  equivalent  to  **  aquilus  "  (jstcarihy)^  and 
**  cardiacns  "  may  denote  the  colour  consequent  on 
stomach  disease  ("cardiacus  morbus  ") ;  in  which 
case,  if  we  adopt  the  reading  "  vividus "  for 
*'  lividus,'*  the  meaning  would  seem  to  be  that 
he  had  a  dark  but  fresh  complexion  when  his 
picture  was  taken,  though  in  later  life  it  ao- 
qoired  an  unhealthy  hue.    (See  Du  Cange  for 
the  probable  meaning  of  the  words.)    His  coun- 
tenance is  mild ;    hi*  hands  good,  with  taper 
fingers,  were  well  adapted  for  writing.   Uis  dress 
is  a  chestnnt-coloured  pianeta  over  a  dahnatica, 
which  is  precisely  the  same  dress  as  that  in 
which  his  &ther  is  depicted,  and  therefore  not 
in  Gregory's  time  peculiarly  sacerdotal  costume. 
(See  GORDIANUS.)    But  he  is  distinguished  from 
his  lather  by  the  pcUlium^  the  then  form  and 
mode  of  wearing  which  are  intimated   by  the 
description.   It- is  brought  from  the  left  shoulder 
so  as  to  bans;  carelessly  under  the  breast,  and,  pass- 
ing over  the  right  shoulder,  is  dep<»ited  behind 
the  back,  the  other  end  being  carried  straight 
behind  the  neck  also  to  the  right  shoulder,  from 
which  it  hangs  down  the  side.     In  the  left  hand 
is  a  book  of  the  Gospels ;  the  right  is  in  the 
attitude  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.    (Joan. 
Diac  m  VU,  8.  Qregor,  1.  4,  c.  83.)    .Tohu  the 
Deacon    describes  also  his   palOwn,  woven  of 
white  linen  and  with  no  marks  of  the  needle  in 
it;  his  phylactery  (or  case  for  relics),  of  thin 
silver,   and  hung   from  the  neck  by  crimson 
cloth,  and  his  belt  (**  baltheus  "),  only  a  thumb's 
br^Klth  wide — which,  he  says,  were  preserved 
and  yenerated  on  the  saint's  anniversary,  and 
which  he  refers  to  as  evidences  of  the  monastic 
simplicity  of  Gregory's  attire.    (Joan.  Diac.  tin 
ViL  &  Qregor.  L  4,  c.  8.) 

Oar  chief  authorities  for  the  life  of  Gregory 
are  his  own  writings,  especially  his  letters. 
Aiyfrtflg  ancient  writers  Gregory  of  Tours  (his 
contemporary)^  Bede,  Paul  Wamefried  (730), 
Ado  Trevirensis  (1070),  Simeon  Metaphrastes 
(1300),  Isklorus  Hispalensis,  have  detailed  notices 
of  him.  Paul  the  deacon  in  the  8th  century, 
and  John  the  deacon,  a  monk  of  Cassino,  in  the 
9th  century,  wrote  lives  of  him  (Greg.  Op.  ed.Bene- 
dict).  The  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works  con- 
tains also  a  fuller  life,  supplemented  from  other 
sources.  [J.  B-y.] 

GREGOBIUS  (52)  IL,  bishop  of  Rome,  afler 
Constantine,  from  Hay  19,  715,  to  Feb.  10,  731, 
f*iT  fifteen  years  eight  months  and  twenty 
days,  during  the  reigns  of  the  emperors 
Aaastasins,  Theodosius,  and  Leo  the  Isaurian. 


He  is  said  by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarinp  (Fit. 
Pontif.)  to  have  been  a  Roman  by  birth,  educated 
in  the  Lateran  palace  under  pope  Sergius,  and  a 
Benedictine  monk ;  also  to  have  accompanied  his 
predecessor,  pope  Constantine,  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  evinced  his  learning  and  abilities  by 
answering  certain  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
emperor  Justinian  11.,  the  purport  of  which  is  not 
told,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter.  The  same 
authority  describes  him  as  pure  in  life,  learned 
in  Holy  Scripture,  eloquent  in  speech,  and  of 
resolute  will,  of  the  last  of  which  characteristics 
the  events  of  his  pontificate  afford  sufficient 
proof. 

The  most  important  incidents  of  his  reign  were, 
first,  the  conversion,  and  with  it  the  subjection 
to  the  Roman  see,  of  the  German  races  by  the 
English  missionary  Boniface,  and,  secondly,  the 
commencement  of  the  Iconoclastic  controversy, 
in  which  this  pope  was  at  issue  with  the  em- 
peror Leo  Isauricus.  The  popes  at  this  period 
were  still  subjects  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  and 
required  to  be  confirmed  in  office  by  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna,  though  usually  left  to  themselves  to 
defend  their  Italian  possessions  against  the 
neighbouring  Lombards,  who,  having  in  568  iD« 
Taded  Italy,  and  having  subsequently  established 
the  two  powerful  dukedoms  of  Spoleto  and 
Benevento,  had  lately  founded,  under  king  Luit- 
prand,  a  settled  kingdom  in  the  district  hence 
called  Lorobardy.  These  long  dreaded  barbarians, 
though  now  professing  Catholic  Christianity, 
were  still  objects  of  fear  and  aversion  ;  nor  did 
the  occasional  friendly  relations  of  Luitprand 
with  the  pope  or  with  the  emperor  prevent  his 
watching  for  every  opportunity  that  might  occur 
fur  making  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate  Gregory,  for 
security  against  his  troublesome  neighbours, 
began  the  restoration  of  the  ruined  walls  of 
Rome,  a  task  of  which  subsequent  troubles  pre- 
vented the  completion.  In  the  same  year  (715) 
he  found  himself  in  conflict  with  them.  They 
had  seized  and  kept  possession  of  the  fortress  at 
Cumae  (Cumanum  castrum).  Gregory,  having 
failed  to  obtain  its  cession  by  remonstrance, 
spiritual  menaces,  and  offers  of  money,  had  at 
length  recourse  to  the  arms  of  John,  duke  of 
Naples  (still  part  of  the  imperial  dominion),  who 
was  induced  by  a  bribe  of  seventy  pounds  of 
gold  to  recapture  and  restore  it  to  him.  Before 
or  after  this  event  we  read  of  Luitprand  having 
shewn  a  more  friendly  disposition  in  restoring  to 
the  Roman  see  its  patrimony  in  the  Cottian  Alps, 
which  had  been  previously  bestowed  on  it  by 
the  Lombard  king  Aribert  (Paul.  Diacon.,  Bede, 
Anastas.  Bibl.) 

The  year  717  was  marked  by  the  accession  of 
Leo  III.,  called  Isauricus,  on  the  abdication  of 
Theodosius ;  on  which  occasion  the  new  emperor, 
far  from  shewing  signs  of  his  future  religious 
attitude,  sent  the  pope  a  confession  of  his  fiiith, 
the  orthodoxy  of  which  was  also  attested  by  the 
patriarch  Germanus  ;  whereupon  Gregory  sent  a 
cordial  letter  in  reply,  alluded  to  in  his  subse- 
quent correspondence. 

The  year  718  was  memorable  for  the  first 
yisit  to  Rome  of  the  English  Winfrith,  better 
known  as  Boniface,  who  came  with  a  commenda- 
tory letter  from  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
seek  the  pope's  authority  and  blessing  for  mia- 
sionary  work  among  the  Germans,  on  which  his 
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heart  had  long  been  let.  He  had  prerionslY 
attempted  a  miKsion  in  Frisia  without  mncn 
■access,  haring  been  thwarted  by  the  pagan  king 
Ratbod,  who  had  at  that  time  thrown  off  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks,  and  devastated  the 
churches  already  founded  in  his  country.  Boni- 
face had  therefore  returned  to  his  English 
monastery  of  Nursling,  and  after  a  stay  there  ot 
two  years,  and  refusal  to  fill  the  office  of  abbat, 
he  repaired  to  Rome,  arriving  there  in  the 
autumn  of  718.  Gregory  (says  Bonifiux's  bio- 
grapher WillibaldX  on  learning  his  purpose, 
looked  at  him  ''with  blithe  countenance  and 
smiling  eyes,"  and  at  length,  after  frequent  col- 
loquies, sent  him  forth  with  his  blessing,  and 
under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  May  of 
the  year  719,  as  a  missionary  at  large  to  the 
(German  tinbelievers.  He  carried  with  him  a  num- 
ber of  relics  given  him  by  the  pope,  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  himself,  in  which  he  was  straitly 
charged  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  Roman 
see,  and  refer  to  it  for  farther  instructions,  if 
needed.  (Othlon.  in  Vit,  Bonif,  i.  12 ;  Bonif.  Ep. 
ii.  Giles's  ed.)  Visiting  the  Lombard  king  Luit- 
prand  on  his  way,  by  whom  he  was  honourably 
received,  the  missionary  proceeded  first  to 
Thuringia,  a  country,  it  would  seem,  already  in 
great  measure  Christianized,  where  he  exerted 
himself  to  correct  the  heresies  and  irregularities 
that  had  crept  in  among  the  clergy.  Thence  he 
repaii*ed  to  France,  and,  having  heard  of  the 
death  of  Ratbod  and  the  recovery  of  F'risia  to 
the  dominion  of  Charles  Hortel,  he  prosecuted  a 
successful  mission  in  that  country  in  conjunction 
with  archbishop  Willibrord,  of  Utrecht,  who  was 
already  at  work  there.  Urged  by  him  to  accept 
the  office  of  bishop,  he  steadily  refused  on  the 
ground  partly  of  unworthiness,  but  especially  of 
the  absence  of  any  command  or  leave  from  Rome. 
Having  at  length  obtained  the  old  prelate's  con- 
sent to  his  departure,  he  returned  to  Germany 
about  the  year  722,  and  after  extraordinary  suc- 
cess among  the  Hessians  and  Saxons,  of  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  baptized  thousands,  he  sent  a 
nessenger  to  apprise  the  pope  and  request  in- 
structions. The  result  was  a  summons  to  Rome, 
which  he  at  once  obeyed,  arriving  there  accom- 
panied by  several  Frank  and  Burgundian 
disciples  in  the  year  723.  It  was  now  that 
Gregory,  having  previously  demanded  of  him  a 
confession  of  his  faith,  which  because  of  his 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin  he  requested  him 
to  prepare  in  writing,  and,  being  satisfied  there- 
with, ordained  him  bishop  on  St.  Andrew's  day, 
A.D.  723 ;  ie.f  a  general  missionary  bishop,  not 
one  of  any  particular  see.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  pope  is  generally  said  to  have  given 
him  the  name  of  Boniface,  by  which,  rather  than 
his  original  one  Winfrith,  ho  is  best  known. 
Lingard,  however  (AngL  Sax,  CK  ii.  338X  gives 
reiuons  for  supposing  that  he  had  assum^  it 
previously.  The  memorable  oath  which  he  took 
on  this  occasion  (Othlon.  Vit.  Bonif.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  14 ; 
Bonifac  ConcU.  ii.  Giles's  ed.),  was  to  this  effect : 
**  I,  Boniface  by  the  grace  of  God  bishop,  pro- 
mise to  thee  the  blessed  Peter,  prince  of  the 
apoffilett,  and  to  thy  vicar,  the  blessed  pope 
Gregory  and  his  successors,  by  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  inse])arable  Trinity, 
and  by  this  thy  most  sacred  body,  to  maintiin 
the  purity  of  the  holy  Cttholir  fnith,  and  by  the 
help  of  God,  persevere  in  the  unity  of  the  same ; 
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in  no  wise,  through  anyone's  penvasioa,  to 
sent  to  anything  against  the  unity  of  the  commoa 
and  universal  church;  but,  as  I  have  said,  to 
evince  in  all  respects  my  fidth,  and  purity,  and 
concurrence  with  thee,  and  the  interests  of  thy 
church,  to  whom  God  hath  given  the  power  «r 
binding  and  loosing,  and  with  thy  afbresud 
vicar  imd  his  successors.  Whenever  I  find  the  eoa- 
duct  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  church  coatndie* 
tory  to  the  ancient  ordinances  and  decrees  of  the 
fiithers,  I  will  have  no  fellowship  or  ooanexieQ 
with  them,  but  will  prevent  it  if  I  ctn,  or,  if 
not,  will  at  once  report  it  fidthfnlly  to  ay 
apostolic  lord.  And  should  I  ever  in  any  wty 
attempt  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  teiio«r«f 
this  my  promise,  may  I  be  foiuid  gnflty  m  iht 
eternal  judgment,  and  incur  the  punishmeat  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  who  presumed  to  eonaaH 
fraud  and  to  say  what  was  false  to  thee."  tlie 
taking  of  this  oath,  whidi  was  substantially  the 
same  as  the  IndkMlu$  Epiaoopi  then  exacted  hj 
the  pope  from  the  bishq>s  of  his  own  patrisrebats 
(Lib,  diurmu,  c  iiL  tit.  8  and  9X  was  an  emt 
of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  chardb, 
as  being  exacted  in  this  instance  from  the  hiAtf 
of  a  German  see,  outside  not  only  of  the  hitherto 
acknowledged  patriarchate  of  Rome,  but  trcs  ef 
the  Roman  empire.  It  was  taken  afterwards  ly 
all  bishops  of  sees  constituted  by  Boni&oe,  aid 
laid  in  fact  the  foundation  of  the  close  dcpea- 
deuce  on  Rome  of  the  diurches  of  nortlicn 
Europe.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  back  thb 
mult  to  the  memorable  minion  of  Augratios  ts 
England  by  Gregory  the  Great  (597^  Uie  conse- 
quence of  which  had  been  the  closer  ooDaezioi 
with  Rome  of  the  English  church  than  of  say 
other  in  the  north,  attested  among  other  w^ 
by  frequent  pilgrimages  and  not  unfrcqocit 
appeals  to  Rome,  and  resulting  in  that  eatirt 
devotion  to  the  apostolic  see  that  marked  aad 
directed  the  ouver  of  the  apostle  of  Gcrmaaf, 
Boniface.  He  now  resumed  the  labours  of  Ui 
mission,  fortified  by  various  letters  tna  tht 
pope.  One  addressed  to  Charles  If  artel  aanoaBoet 
the  consecration  of  Bonifiice  as  bishop  and  om- 
sionary  to  the  German  races  and  others  oa  the 
east  of  the  Rhine,  and  requests  Charles'  support 
and  protection.  Another,  to  bish<^)s,  dergj, 
dukes,  earls,  and  Christians  generally,  oomuMads 
the  new  bishop  and  hb  companions  to  thtj 
hospitality  and  support,  promising  in  retora,' 
through  the  intercession  of  the  two  chief 
apostles,  communion  with  the  holy  martyrs,  and 
threatening  such  as  should  oppose  them  with 
anathema  and  damnation.  In  a  third,  the  dertQr 
and  laity  of  Germany  are  apprised  of  the  inltrB^ 
tions  now  given  to  Bonifiice,  in  accordance  vith 
which  they  are  warned  to  demean  themselve; 
the  instructions  being  such  as  these;  that  be 
should  ordain  no  bigamist,  or  one  who  had 
espoused  a  wife  who  was  not  a  virgin,  bo  il- 
literate person,  none  who  was  maimed  ia  soj 
part  of  his  body,  no  one  under  the  sentence  d 
any  court,  and  no  African ;  the  last  prohihitiea 
being  on  the  ground  that  some  African  casdi- 
dates  had  been  proved  to  be  Manicheaas,  or  Te> 
baptized  (t>.  Donatists) ;  that  he  should  strirt 
to  increase  the  possessions  of  his  chorches, 
dividing  their  revenues  into  four  parts,  for  him- 
aelf,  for  the  clergy,  for  the  poor  and  stranfers 
and  for  church-building ;  that  he  should  hold 
ordinations   only  at  the  fasts  of   the  ieartl^ 
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ith,  and  tenth  numths,  or  at  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  Lent,  or  '*  yespere  sabbato  Mcro 
(C«.  £aster  eye);  and  that,  except  in  cases  of 
danger  of  death,  he  should  administer  baptism 
onljT  at  Easter  and  Pentecost.  Another  letter, 
to  the  chiefr  and  others  among  the  Thnringians 
who  were  Christians,  praises  them  for  steadfast- 
ness in  the  faith,  exhorts  them  to  prefer  death  to 
apostasy,  and  enjoins  obedience  to  the  new  bishop. 
Two  more  letters,  probably^  sent  on  this  occasion, 
are  addressed  to  the  Thnringians  and  Alt-Saxons, 
both  Christian  and  heathen.  The  Thnringians 
are  exhorted  to  hearken  to,  and  build  a  hoose 
and  churches  for, .the  holy  bishop  who  had 
been  sent  amonj;  them  for  no  earthly  gain,  but 
to  win  their  souls,  and  lead  them  on  the  way  to 
ererlaating  bliss.  The  letter  addressed  to  the 
Alt-Saxons  (as  the  Saxons  on  the  Continent 
were  called  in  distinction  from  the  English 
Saxona)  is  mainly  made  up  of  quotations  from 
the  epistles  of  St.  PauL  They  are  told,  among 
other  things,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh  at 
hand,  they  are  warned  against  any  one  sedndng 
thera  ^  with  excellency  of  speech  "  to  the  worship 
of  idola  in  which  the  deyils  dwell,  against  being 
spoiled  through  ''philosophy  and  yain  deceit," 
since  the  children  of  darkness  are  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light.  They  are  finally  warned  to 
put  no  bar  in  the  way  of  the  conyersion  of  any 
of  their  people,  and  to  receiye  Boniface,  whom 
he,  Gregory,  had  sent,  his  brother  and  fellow 
bishop,  to  del  Iyer  them  from  the  deyil  and 
number  them  among  the  children  of  God. 
(Boni£J5>;^y.yi.-yiLyiiLix.  X.  Giles's  ed.)  The 
remaining  career  of  Boni&ce  brings  him  into  no 
farther  connexion  that  is  known  of  with  Gregory 
IL,  except  in  respect  to  two  subsequent  letters, 
of  which  mention  will  be  made  in  the  final 
enumeration  of  the  extant  writings  of  this  pope. 
Mention  may  here  be  made  of  a  yisit  of  St. 
Corbinianus,  bishop  of  Frisia,  to  Rome  in  724,  to 
beg  permission  to  retire  from  his  see,  which  he 
bad  held  for  eight  years,  to  a  monastery,  or  to 
some  desert.  He  was  honourably  receiyed,  and 
a  synod  was  held  in  which  the  desired  leaye 
was  refused.  An  account  of  this  is  giyen  m  the 
history  of  Aribo,  the  successor  of  St.  Corbinianus. 
One  of  the  noted  pilgrimages  from  England  to 
Rome  waa  made  in  the  next  year,  725,  when  Ina, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  after  reigning  thirty- 
•eyen  years,  renounced  his  kingdom,  and  yisited 
the  tombs  of  the  apostles  with  Ethelburga  his 
queen.  Both  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days  I 
at  Rome  (Bede,  M,  E.  y.  7).  Bede  speaks  of  this 
being  at  that  time  a  common  practice  among  the 
Engiish,  both  noble  and  ignoble,  laity  and  clergy, 
men  and  women.  According  to  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  Ina  founded  at  Rome  the  Saxon 
sdiool  for  such  of  his  countrymen  as  might 
cfaoos*  to  be  educated  there,  adding  a  church  for 
thair  use;  to  support  which,  and  to  proyide  a 
adWMenee  for  the  English  who  should  dwell 

aj^  imposed  a  tribute  of  one  penny  on  each 
Hf  hia  snbjects,  called  Romescot  (Matth. 
k.«il  aaft.  727).  WUliam  of  Malmesbury 
4Mtal«  ^  iraMiaUon  of  this  school  to  king 
0#stt»4Srf  te  9^  This  has  been  supposed 
(9f  "■^M^fAon'^-X  though  without  suffi- 
>%|  dylaV"  '  iflrinoftheRome- 

t'  aid  by  way  of 

nh,  however, 
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In  the  year  726  was  published  the  first  ediet 
against  image-wordiip  by  the  emperor  Leo 
Isauricus.  At  this  time  the  yeneration  of 
representations  of  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  the  saints,  as  well  as  of  relics,  had  become 
ingrained  in  Christian  devotion,  both  in  the  East 
and  West.  Not,  however,  without  some  protest, 
not  only  from  Jews  and  Mahometans,  who  charged 
Christians  with  idolatry,  but  also  fVom  remon- 
strants within  the  church.  By  whatever  infiu- 
ences  moved,  Leo,  having  reigned  for  ten  years 
without  shewing  any  disposition  to  interfere  in 
religious  matters,  except  in  the  way  of  persecut- 
ing Jews,  suddenly  set  himself  the  hopeless  task 
of  eradicating  the  prevailing  worship.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  objection 
to  it,  which  he  grounded  on  the  scriptural  pro- 
hibition of  idolatry  (Greg.  II.  Ep,  i.),  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  justifiableness 
of  his  high-handed  procedure.  His  first  edict, 
issued  with  the  sanction  of  a  senatos-consultum, 
but  without  the  concurrence  of  the  patriarch, 
merely  forbade  the  worship  of  images  by  genu- 
flexions, prostrations,  and  the  like,  and  oi^ered 
them  to  be  placed  high  on  the  walls  of  churches, 
so  as  to  preclude  such  alleged  abuse  of  them. 
It  was  not  till  730,  after  a  series  of  conflicts, 
that  he.  issued  a  second  edict  requiring  their 
absolute  destruction.  His  first  edict  was  enough 
to  provoke  the  most  yiolent  resistance.  The 
populace  of  Constantinople,  among  whom  the 
women  and  monks  are  said  to  have  been  espe- 
cially zealous,  rose  in  insurrection,  and  had  to  be 
controlled  by  armed  troops.  Similar  disturb- 
ances ensued  in  the  provinces.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Cyclades  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  a  rival 
emperor  (one  Cosmas,  a  zealous  supporter  of 
image-worship),  and  to  equip  a  fleet  with  whicJi 
they  sailed  for  Constantinople  with  the  view  of 
deposing  Leo.  But  they  were  successfully  met, 
and  their  fleet  destroyed.  In  Italy  (as  was  to 
be  expected)  the  resistance  was  general  and 
violent.  Leo  had  acquainted  the  pope  with  the 
purport  of  his  edict,  and  was  by  him  strongly 
remonstrated  with  by  letter.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  edict  was  sent  to  Scholasticus,  exarch 
of  Ravenna,  to  be  published  and  enforced.  The 
people  of  Ravenna  rose  in  insurrection,  and 
bloodshed  ensued.  Luitprand,  the  Lombard 
king,  now  seized  the  opportunity,  such  as  he 
had  long  desired,  of  making  himself  master  of 
Ravenna,  and  afterwards  of  all  the  Pentapolis, 
being  received  as  a  deliverer  rather  than  an 
enemy ;  and  he  proceeded  to  form  it  into  a  duke- 
dom under  his  grandson  Hildebrand.  But  the 
permanent  loss  of  the  exarchate  to  the  empire, 
which  did  afterwards  ensue,  and  which  these 
iconoclastic  measures  of  Leo  certainly  paved  the 
way  for,  was  deferred  for  the  present.  Ursui*, 
duke  of  Venice,  solicited  by  the  pope,  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  exarch,  and  together  they  recovered 
the  territory.  The  next  few  years  in  Italy  were 
occupied  by  a  coarse  of  insurrection  and  warfare, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  summary.  Scholas- 
ticus the  exarch,  suspected  by  the  emperor  of 
connivance  with  the  pope,  was  superseded  in 
728  by  Paul  the  Patrician,  who  marched  to 
Rome  in  order  to  seize  Gregory,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  a  body  of  Lombards  sent  by  Luitprand, 
who  at  this  stage  of  aflairs  espoused  hii»  cause. 
Paul  now,  by  the  emperor's  order,  required  the 
edict  to  be  published  at  Rome,  and  in  all  the 
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cities  of  lialy  subject  to  the  emperor.     The' 
pope  exoommunicated  Paul;  the  Roman  people 
rose,  overpowered  the  imperial  garrison,  brolce 
the  statae  of  the  emperor,  and  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  him.    The  pope  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  Italian  cities,  to  the  Lombards  and  Vene- 
tians, exhorting  them  to  continue  steadfast  in 
the  faith  ;  the  people  of  the  Pentapolis  now  also 
renounced  their  allegiance,  appointed  magistrates 
&f  their  own  provisionally,  and  were  only  pre- 
vented from  proclaiming  a  rival  emperor  by  the 
remonstrances  of  Gregory.    Paul,  renewing  his 
attempt  to  enforce  the  edict  in  Ravenna,  was 
killed    in  an    insurrection.      Exhilaratus  also, 
duke  of  Naples,  having  in  vain  tried  to  enforce 
the  edict  there,  and  having,  it  is  alleged,  em- 
ployed two  persons  to  assassinate  the  pope,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  multitude.    The  eunuch 
Eutychius,  sent  as  exarch   to  Ravenna  in   the 
place  of  Paul,  though   received  by  the  people 
there,  failed  in  inducing  them  to  accept  the 
edict ;  and  having,  it  was  said,  sent  to  Rome  a 
letter  from  the  emperor  requiring  the  imperial 
officers  there  to  compass  the  pope's  death,  he 
was  also  excommunicated  as  his  predecessor  had 
been,  and  his  messenger  only  saved  from  death 
by  the    pope's  intervention.      Eutychius  now 
endeavoured  to  gain  Luitprand  to  the  emperor's 
side  by  promisii\g  him  the  cession  of  the  cities 
that  had  been  seized  by  him.    Such  overtures, 
however,  were  unavailing  till  the  dukes  of  Spo- 
leto  and  Benevento  took  the  advantage  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  things  to  assert  their  own 
independence;    when   Luitprand,   having    been 
assisted   by  the  exarch  in  reducing  them  to 
obedience,  proceeded  with  him  to  besiege  Rome. 
At  this  crisis  Gregoir  repaired  in  person  to  the 
camp  of  the  Loml^rd  king  to  implore  mercy  for 
the  Roman   people.     The   king,  according   to 
Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  received  him   with 
the  utmost  deference,  throwing  himself  at  his 
feet,  and  divesting  himself  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  of  his  arms,  crown   and   royal   mantle, 
which,  with  a  silver  cross,  he  placed  upon  the 
tomb  of  the  apostle.     But,  though  he  granted 
the  required  amnesty,  he  required  the  pope  and 
the  Roman  people  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  exarch.     While  the  latter  was  still  in 
Rome,  the  people  of  Tuscany  proclaimed  one 
Tiberius  (who  claimed  imperial  descent)  emperor 
in  the  place  of  Leo.    Gregory  on  this  occasion 
supported   the   imperial  authority,  persuading 
the  Romans   to  join  the  army  of  the  exarch, 
who,  thus  aided,  defeated  the  rebels,  and  sent 
the  head  of  the  usurper  to  Constantinople.    The 
magnanimity  of  the  pope  in   this  instance  is 
much  lauded  by  his  admiring   historians.     In 
the  course  of  all  these  transactions  Baronius, 
taking  his  facts  from  Anastasius,  counts  up  six 
separate  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  pope,  autho- 
rized by  the  emperor  or  his  officers;   but  the 
silence  on  this  head  of  other  early  narrators, 
and  of  the  pope  himself  in  his  subsequent  letters 
to  Leo,  renders  such  allegations  doubtful. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that 
attempts  were  made  on  the  one  hand  to  seize 
the  pope  and  carry  him  prisoner  to  Constanti- 
nople (this  is  all  that  he  in  his  extant  letters 
speaks  of  as  attempted  against  himself),  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  pope,  in  his  resolute 
defence  of  the  prevailing  worship*  and,  indeed, 
of  the  freedom  of  the  church  fiom   tyranny, 
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fomented,  directly  or  indirectly,  iBSurrecifoft, 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  sanctioning  tb* 
proclamation  of  a  rival  emperor,  or  (as  fitr  wm 
we  know)  encouraging  violence. 

In  730  was  issued  the  second  edict  above  re- 
ferred to,  after  a  great   council   aniiembled  by 
Leo  at  Constantinople,  in  which   the  absolute 
destruction  of  all  images,  and  the  whitewashing 
of  the  walls  of  churches,  was  ordered.    Thia  led 
to  the  resignation  of  the  patriardi  Germanns, 
and  the  appointment  of  Anastasius  in  bis  room. 
It  led  also  to  new  and  still  more  serious  disturb- 
ances at  Constantinople,  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  destruction  of  an  iiiage  of  Christ  called 
'Am^nrHit  {Surety^  which  stood   over  the 
gate  of  the  imperial  palace  called  the  Braxen 
Gate.    On  this  occasion  the  people  are  said  to 
have  attacked    the  imperial  officers,  aome  of 
whom  were  killed,  and  the  women  especially  to 
have  pulled  down  the  ladder  on  which  a  person 
employed  to  remove  the  image  was  placed,  and 
to  have  murdered  him  after  his  fsll ;  and  also  to 
have  assailed  the  new  patriarch  during  divine 
service  in  the  great  church  with   opprobrious 
language  and  with  stones.    Notwithstanding  all 
resistance,  the  edict  was  enforced  throuf^ont 
the  East,  and  sent  to  the  exarch  of  Ravenna 
tor  publication  in  the  West  also.    The  emperor 
on  this  occasion  wrote  twice  to  the  pope,  whose 
replies  are  extant,  though   neither  his  former 
letters  nor   any   of  Leo's  are.      To    the   em- 
peror's allegation  of  the  Old  Testament  prohibi- 
tion of  idolatry  in  the  second  commandment 
Gregory  replies  that  this  prohibiti(m  extended 
only  to  the  images  of  animals  and  other  creatures 
set  up  by  the  heathen  in  honour  of  the  devil,  not 
to  images  in  honour  of  God ;  and  he  adduces  the 
works  done  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass  by  Bezaleel 
and  Aholiab,  the  tables  of  stone,  the  ark,  the 
cherubim,  and  the  pot  of  manna,  as  sanctioning 
the  veneration  of  symbols  of  divine  things.     He 
states  that  pictures  of  Christ,  of  James  the 
Lord's  brother,  of  Stephen  and  other  martyrs, 
had  been   taken  by  their  contemporaries,  and 
used  from  the  6rst  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen ;  he  adduces  as  a  fact  the  sending  of  His 
own  portrait   by  Christ  to  Agbarus,   king  of 
Edessa ;  and  alleges  that  the  six  general  councils 
had  handed  down  the  tradition  of  image-worship. 
On  Leo,  in  reply,  asking  how  it  was  that  these 
councils  had  never  mentioned  the  subject,  Gre- 
gory rejoins  that  their  silence  was  equivalent  to 
approval,  since  the  practice  was  known  to  have 
been  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  councils,  and 
habitual   to  the  fathers  who  composed   them. 
Neither,  says  he,  wes  anything  said  in  these 
councils  about   bread  and  water,  whether  men 
ought  or  ought  not  to  eat  and  drink.     Leo  had 
referred  to  the  destruction  of  the  braxen  serpent 
by  Uzziah  (meaning  Hezekiah)  as  justifying  his 
own  iconoclasm.   Gregory,  in  replying,  £Uls  into 
the  same  mistake  as  to  the  king  referred  to,  and 
speaks  of  his  act  as  one  of  sacrilege.     **Truly,'* 
he  says,  **  Uzziah  was  thy  brother,  and  had  thy 
persuasion,  and  like  thee  he  tyrannized  over  the 
priests  of  his  day ;  for  the  holy  David  introduced 
that  serpent  with   the  ark   into  the  temple.* 
The  theory  of  the  adoration  of  images  be  de 
fends    by  the   usual   assertion  of  the  devotioa 
they  were  the  means  of  kindling,  of  the  instruc- 
tion they  aifbrded  espfcislly  to  the  young  and 
ignorant   and    of  toe  real   objects  of  all  snch 
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wvnhip  being  not  the  imagee  themselret  bnt 
sIm  origuudft  represented  by  them.  The  tone  of 
the  letters  towards  the  emperor  himself  is 
contempt  nons  and  insulting :  he  is  addressed  as 
inaolent,  prood,  headstrong,  unlearned,  stupid, 
and  with  a  dense  military  intellect  incapable  of 
entering  into  spiritual  things ;  he  is  bid  to  go  to 
an  elementary  school,  and  announce  himself  as  a 
destroyer  and  persecutor  of  images,  when  the 
children  would  at  onoe  throw  their  tablets  at  his 
head.  To  the  emperor's  proposal  of  a  general 
council  to  settle  the  matter  of  dispute  Gregory 
replies,  **Thou  art  a  contumelious  persecutor, 
enemy,  and  destroyer  of  images :  leare  off,  and 
grant  us  the  &your  of  thy  silence,  and  then  the 
world  will  enjoy  peace,  and  scandals  will  cease. 
When  is  the  dhri8t«loTing  and  pious  emperor  to 
sit  in  council  in  the  accustomed  way,  and  reward 
those  who  speak  aright,  and  dismiss  those  who 
babble  contrary  to  the  truth,  when  thou,  the 
emperor,  warerest  and  imitatest  barbarians? 
Only  keep  quiet,  and  there  is  no  need  of  a  coun- 
dL  Further,  the  emperor  is  reminded  of  the 
entire  distinction  between  the  functions  of  em* 
peron  and  of  bishops,  and  how  the  former  haye 
■either  the  right  nor  the  capacity  to  interfere  in 
things  proper  to  the  latter.  Lastly,  significant 
warnings  are  given  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  the  emperor  s  persistence  in  his  schemes.  ^  I 
(to  this  effect  writes  the  pope)  have  no  fear  of 
yoo.  I  have  only  to  pass  into  Campania,  and  I 
shall  be  safe.  The  whole  West  venerates  St. 
Peter  as  a  terrestrial  god.  I  purpose  visiting 
th«  extreme  regions  of  the  West,  where  mv  mis- 
sionaries  have  been  requesting  my  aid  in  bring- 
ing princes  to  baptism.  Naked  and  unarmed  as 
we  ikTe,  we  call  on  Christ  the  prince  of  the  su- 
pernal powers  to  send  a  demon  upon  you,  as  says 
the  apostle, '  to  deliver  such  a  one  to  Satan,'  &c. 
Consider  what  may  ensue.  Already,  in  the  East, 
women  have  been  found  inflamed  with  seal,  and, 
cmnloas  of  those  who  brought  ointments,  who 
when  they  had  in  vain  implored  your  agent  to 
spare  the  image  of  the  Saviour,  pulled  away  the 
ladder  oo  which  he  stood,  and  killed  him  with 
dubs.  Already  your  authority  has  been  dis- 
owned, and  your  statues  broken  in  Italy.  Should 
yoa  send  your  satellites  to  Rome  to  overthrow 
the  image  of  St.  Peter,  the  Westerns  are  ready 
to  avenge  the  £astems.  See,  we  protest  to 
thee,  we  are  innocent  of  the  blood  which  they 
will  shed :  back  on  thy  neck  and  thy  head  wiU 
these  things  fall  "  A  synod  afterwards  held  at 
Rome  is  alluded  to  by  pope  Hadrian  (J)?.  1,  ad 
Car,  Magn,\  in  which,  after  a  speech  from  the 
pope  setting  forth  the  usual  arguments  for 
image-wonhip,  the  retention  of  the  practice  was 
decraedy  and  its  impugners  condemned.  In  re- 
turn the  emperor  is  said  to  have  confiscated  the 
papal  patrimonies  in  Sidly  and  Calabria,  and 
subjected  these '  provinces,  as  well  as  Eastern 
Illyricum,  to  Constantinople  instead  of  Rome. 
But  it  ia  not  certain  whether  the  synod  referred 
to  was  held  under  Gregory  U.  or  his  successor 
3regory  HI.,  in  whose  reien  the  reprisals  of  the 
mperor  above  mentioned  seem  to  have  taken 
place.  The  Greek  historians,  Theophanes,  Cedre- 
Bos,  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  followed  by  Baronius, 
oy  BelUrmine  {de  PonL  Bom,  v.  8X  and  on  the 
F^testant  side  by  the  Magdeburg  Conturiators 
{CokL  viiL),  assert  that  Gregory  il.  excommuni- 
cated the  %m^of  himntii^  well  as  the  patriardi 
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Anastasiua,  But  bis  excommunication  of  tht 
emperor  b  not  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaoonus,  by 
Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  nor  by  any  old  Latin 
writers,  and  is  now  generally  discredited. 

Gregory,  besides  his  activities  in  the  ways 
that  have  been  detailed,  was  memorable  for  his 
restoration  of  churches  ruined  by  the  Lombard 
ravages,  and  his  re-establishment  of  neglected 
monasteries.  Among  the  churches  restored  by 
him  are  mentioned  espedally  the  basilica  of  St. 
Paul,  and  that  of  St.  Laurence  without  the  walls, 
to  which  he  also  conveyed  water  by  pipes. 
Among  the  monasteries  revived  by  him,  and 
repletUished  with  monks,  were  those  about  the 
basilica  of  St.  Paul,  one  called  Gerontocomium, 
behind  the  apse  of  St.  Mary  ad  Praesepe,  and 
espedally  the  original  Benedictine  monastery  on 
Mount  Cassino. 

He  died  Feb.  10,  731.  He  appears  as  a  saint 
in  the  Roman  Calendar,  his  day  bdng  the  13th 
of  the  same  month.  The  following  letters  ot 
this  pope  are  preserved  :~> 

1.  The  fragment  of  one  to  Turpin,  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  with  respect  to  a  bishop  Rigobert, 
who  had  been  uncanonically  deposed  by  Charles 
Martel.    (Baronius,  ad  ann.  717.) 

2.  To  Austrobert,  archbishop  of  Yienne,  com- 
mending Boniface  to  him,  dated  prid.  Col,  Sept, 
ann,  3.    Leon,  imp,    (Baron,  ad  ann.  718.) 

3.  To  Boniface  himself  (above  referred  to^ 
giving  him  commission  to  preach  to  the  heathen 
under  the  authority  of,  and  in  subjection  to  tht 
apostolic  see,  dated  Id.  Mai,  an.  3  Leon,  Imp, 
(Baron,  ad  ann.  719 ;  Bonifac  Epiet,) 

4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Six  letters  commendatory  ot 
Bonifisce  after  his  consecration,  which  have  been 
spedfied  above.  (Baron,  ad  ann.  723 ;  Bonifac. 
Epist.) 

10.  To  Boniface  himself,  mentioning  among 
other  things  that  the  writer  had  sent  a  letter  to 
Charles  Martel  exhorting  him  to  take  measures 
against  a  bishop  who  had  neglected  to  evangelize 
the  Germans,  and  also  to  Thuringians  and 
Germans  exhorting  them  to  found  sees  and 
churches.  (Baron,  ad  ann.  724;  Boni&c  Up, 
15  in  Giles's  edition.) 

11.  To  Boniface  in  reply  to  various  questions 
with  respect  to  matters  of  disdpline.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  barbarity  of  the  people  they 
may  be  allowed  to  marry  after  the  fourth  degree 
of  consanguinity ;  a  husband  whose  wife  **  infirmi- 
tate  correpta  non  valuerit  debitum  tori  reddere  " 
may  be  allowed  to  marry  another,  '*  because  here 
great  people  are  concerned,"  but  must  maintain 
his  first  wife;  an  accused  presbyter,  if  tht 
proo&  against  him  are  uncertain,  may  purge  him* 
self  by  his  own  oath :  one  cup  only  is  to  be  used 
in  the  celebration  of  mass,  in  conformity  with 
the  original  institution  by  Christ.  St.  Paul's 
rule  about  not  eatinz  things  that  had  been 
sacrificed  to  idols  is  to  be  observed,  even  though 
the  sign  of  the  cross  had  been  made  over  the 
meats ,  infants  placed  by  their  parents  in  monas- 
teries are  not  to  be  released  on  coming  to  years 
of  discretion ;  persons  baptized  by  adulterous 
and  unworthy  priests,  and  without  interrogation 
as  to  their  faith,  are  not  to  be  rebaptized  if  th» 
ri^ht  form  had  been  observed;  children  taken 
from  their  parents,  of  whose  baptism  there  is  no 
proof,  are  to  be  baptized.  No  one  onoe  confirmed 
by  a  bishop  is  to  be  confirmed  again ;  fiuthful 
lepers,  though  not  to  be  allowed  to  eat  with 
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others,  are  not  to  be  debarred  firom  oommnnion ; 
infectiotu  diaeaee  in  a  monastery  is  to  be  no 
excuse  for  its  inmates  leaving  it;  finally, 
Bonifaoe  is  not  to  stretch  discipline  so  far  as  to 
refose  social  intercoorse  with  vicious  priests  or 
bishops,  or  with  vicious  nobles  whose  aid  mav 
be  valuable.  The  epistle  is  dated  10  JKal,  Deoemo, 
atui.  10  Leon.  Imp,  (Boniiac  £v,  24  in  Giles's 
edition.) 

12.  Capitulare  Gregorii  Papse  IL,  given  to 
Hartinianus,  a  bishop,  Georgius  a  presbyter, 
and  Dorotheus  a  subdeacon,  on  their  being  sent 
into  Bavaria,  containing  directions  as  to  discipline. 
(Labbe,  (kmeil.) 

13.  Seventeen  anathemas  pronounced  in  a 
synod  held  at  Rome  in  721  against  unlawful 
marriages,  then  preralmt  in  Italy,  and  also 
against  resort  to  magic  and  soothsayers,  and  the 
wearing  of  long  hair  by  the  clergy.  In  these 
marriage  is  condemned  with  presbyterae,  diaconae, 
monachae,  commatres  spiritales,  as  well  as  with 
brothers'  wives  and  Uood  relations.  The 
presbyterae  and  diaconae  referred  to  Baronius 
takes  to  mean  the  wives  of  presbyters  and 
deacons  who  had  been  married  before  ordination, 
and  who  had  (according  to  the  custom  in  the 
west)  been  put  away  by  their  former  husbands. 
(Cf.  Bingham,  b.  iL  ch.  zxii.  15.)  [Labbe, 
Condi, ;  Baron,  in  ann.  721.] 

14.  A  letter  to  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, on  the  subject  of  Leo's  iconoclasm, 
preserved  in  the  acts  of  the  seventh  (2nd  Nicene) 
council :  Act.  iv.    (Labbe,  Cuncii.) 

15.  The  two  letters  on  the  worship  of  images 
to  the  emperor  Leo,  the  contents  of  which  are 
summarized  above.  These  letters  exist  only  in 
Greek,  and  were  first  published  by  Baronius, 
who  erroneously  refers  them  to  the  year  721 
instead  of  726  (Muratori,  Jaffe),  or  730  (Pagi). 
Their  genuineness  has  been  questioned,  but  is 
generaUy  allowed.  (Walch,  x.  174 ;  Schroekh, 
zz.  535.  61.) 

Other  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Gregory  II.  are  lost. 

The  early  authorities  for  his  life,  besides 
extant  letters,  are  principally  Anastas.  Biblioth. 
m  Vit  P<mtif,;  Paulus  Diaconns;  Theophanes, 
Chronograph,;  Othlon.  m  VU,  Bonifac,;  Willi- 
bald,  m  ejuwd,  Vit, ;  Nicephorus  Cpol.  Cf.  Baron. 
.Afifid!. ;  Pagi,  Breviar, ;  Muratori  ;  Jaff^  Begest. 
Pontif,  Bom. ;  Bower,  Xnws  of  the  Popes, 

P^B-y.] 
IE60BIUS  (58)  m.,  successor  of  Gregory 
II.,  bishop  of  Rome  from  March  18,  731,  to  Nov. 
27,  741,  during  ten  years,  eight  months,  and 
eleven  days,  and  contemporary  with  Leo  the 
Isaurian.  He  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  is  said 
by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  to  have  been 
forcibly  seised  and  placed  in  the  pontifical  chair, 
as  through  a  sudden  imxnlse  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  the  Roman  people,  as  he  was  assisting  at  the 
obsequies  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  consecrated 
as  soon  as  the  confirmatiou  of  the  exarch  had 
been  obtained,  being"  the  last  pope  whose  election 
was  so  confirmed,  leave  to  consecrate  without 
waitingfor  the  emperor's  confirmation  having  been 
fint  obtained  in  the  time  of  Benedict  II.  (683-5). 
His  reign  was  memorable  for  the  progress  of 
what  had  marked  and  had  its  commencement  in 
that  of  his  predecessor,  namely,  the  ecclesiastical 
subjection  of  Germany  to  Rome  through  the 
ftiii^ionary  Boniface,  and  the  disturbed  relations 


between  Italy  and  Constantinople,  togeUMr  wHk 
renewed  Lombard  aggression,  consequent  oe  tlw 
Iconoclastic  controversv.  It  was  fMher  cape* 
dally  noteworthy  for  the  first  step  taken  towank 
the  transferance  of  Rome  politically  from  tba 
suzerainty  of  the  Eastern  cBperon  t«  thai  cf 
the  Frank  rulers  of  the  West. 

Immediately  after  his  acoessioa  this  pope  took 
up  the  cause  of  image-worship,  in  whidi  kia 
predecessor  had  been  so  scalons,  aeading  a  ktter 
to  Leo  and  to  his  son  Constontinns  O^iroiiyma 
(associated  with  him  in  the  empire  atnce  7S0X 
calling  on  them  to  renonnce  their  errors.  His 
messenger,  Gregory,  a  Roman  presbyter,  hxwimg 
returned  to  Rome  without  having  had  tha 
courage  to  deliver  the  letter,  and  having  beam 
again  despatohed,  was  arrested  in  Sicily  by  ike 
emperor's  order,  and  sent  into  exile.  Oratory 
had  convened  a  synod  at  Rom^  attcndad  bf 
ninety-three  bishops  and  the  clergy  generally, 
the  laity  being  also  present,  in  which  inaft- 
worship  was  again  estoblished  as  agreeable  U 
the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  prolftBen  aad 
blasphemen  of  sacred  imagea  were  fiiiUHwa 
nicated,  and  a  resolution  was  come  to  that  a  mv 
attempt  should  be  made  to  convert  the  aspeivr. 
Accordingly  two  more  unsucoessfbl  legaitieas  wcra 
sent  to  Constantinople.  The  first  was  headeA  bj 
Constantino,  defensor  of  the  Roaoaa  cbavch, 
carrying  a  second  letter  from  the  popa:  baft  be 
was  stopped  on  his  road  and  impriaoMd  far  a 
year.  The  second  (in  733X  headed  by  Peter 
the  Defensor,  was  charged  not  ofily  with 
lettera  from  the  po}ie  iMtb  to  tba  emperor 
and  to  the  patriarch,  but  also  with  a  meaorlal 
from  the  people  of  Itely,  representing  tba  dia- 
turbances  that  had  arisen  iW>m  the  imperial  adki 
against  images,  and  their  detenniBatio&  to  oppoee 
it.  The  memben  of  this  legation  were  axrealad  ia 
Sicily  by  Sergins,  the  oommandarof  tba  imperial 
troops  there,  and  sent  back  to  Rose.  (Aaastaa. 
Biblioth.)  Next  year  r734>  the  amparor  senft  a 
fieet  under  Manes,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  bia 
Italian  subjecte  to  obedience.  The  fieet  waa 
wrecked  by  a  storm  in  the  Adriatic,  altar  wbidi 
all  attempte  on  both  sides  ceased  (Tbeopbaa. 
ad  ann,  Leon,  17). 

The  exarch  remained  powerlesa  at  Rarettaai 
unable  even  thera  to  enforce  the  edict,  aad  tba 
Romans  once  more  appointed  magistrataaof  tbcir 
own,  forming  a  sort  of  indepwdent  refmbUe, 
under  the  pope  as  their  head.  In  the  meaatiaia 
Gregory  is  sakl  to  have  expended  lai^  eaias, 
amounting  to  seventy-three  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  and  376  of  silver,  in  filling  the  dturcnes  at 
Rome  with  pictures  anid  images,  and  in  oollectiaf 
relics  from  various  quarters,  hr  the  ka^aag  and 
veneration  of  which  he  founded  an  oratory  with 
an  esteblishment  of  monks.  Peace  oootiaiied 
till  740,  when  the  Lombards  becaiMtbe  aatbon 
of  new  disturbances.  The  two  dukes  of  Spoleto 
and  Benevento,  who  in  the  time  of  Gregory  U. 
had  rebelled  against  Luitprand,  tha  Losabard 
king,  and  been  hj  him  reduced  with  tba  exarcbli 
aid,  again  revolted.  Defeated  by  Luitprand, 
they  took  refuge  in  Rome,  when  the  popa  pro- 
tected them.  In  the  spring  of  741  Lutprand 
invaded  and  devasUted  the  Roman  territory,  and 
having  given  up  to  plunder  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  without  the  walls,  laid  siege  to  tba  city. 
Now  it  was  that  Gregory  began  the  overtures  to 
the  Frnaks,  which  led  eventually  to  such 
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tni  refoltii.  Charles  Martel  had  now  for 
tweat^-tix  yeaiB  been  the  Tirtaal  raler  of  the 
JtmakMy  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  had  a  few 
ytmn  befiire  won  his  memorable  victory  oyer 
the  Saracens  at  Toors.  To  him,  the  most  power- 
fbl  magnate  of  the  age,  Gregory  sent  an  embassy, 
carrying,  among  other  yalnable  presents,  keys 
of  St.  Peter's  tomb,  and  supposed  filings  from  the 
chain  wHh  which  the  apostle  had  been  bound  in 
Rome ;  and  imploring  protection  to  the  apostle, 
bis  draneh,  and  people.  Charles,  though  he 
reoeired  the  embassy  with  great  respect,  and 
bcsftewed  presents  in  return,  was  unmoved  by 
the  request.  Gregory  now  addressed  to  him 
a  most  pathetic  letter,  which  b  extant  (Greg.  iii. 
£p.  5,  QmdL  ;  Baron,  ad  ann.  740X  in  which  he 
represents  himself  as  overwhelmed  with  grie^ 
tears  streaming  day  and  night  from  his  eyes,  on 
beholding  the  church  of  God  abandoned  by  all 
her  children,  even  by  those  in  whom  she  had 
most  reason  to  confide.  He  draws  a  most 
Umeatable  picture  of  the  devastation  and 
destitution  caused  by  the  Lombard  invaders, 
and  attributes  their  aggression,  not  to  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  himself  to  the  rebel  dukes, 
but  to  the  latter  having  refused  to  join  Luitprand 
in  making  war  on  the  church  and  people  of  God. 
Those,  he  says,  who  accuse  these  persecuted  dukes 
oi  treason  and  rebellion  are  guiltv  of  a  lie.  St. 
Peter,  he  declares,  is  able  to  defend  his  own 
house  aad  people  without  the  aid  of  mortal  man, 
though,  with  some  apparent  inconsistency,  he 
tptmks  of  his  whole  safety  and  happiness  depend- 
ing o*  Charles's  answer.  Him  he  endeavours  to 
move  by  appealing  both  to  his  pride  and  his 
vefigkms  fean,  as  well  as  to  his  compassion  and 
piety.  **  O  tlmt  you  could  but  hear  the  insulting 
and  reproachful  language  with  which  they  revile 
ss,  or  rather  you  I  Where  is  that  mighty  Charles, 
say  they,  whose  protection  you  have  implored  ? 
Where  are  those  formidable  Frank  armies  ?  Let 
them  oome  to  deliver  you,  if  they  dare,  out  ot 
our  hands  I  ^  And,  appealing  to  his  religious 
ftars,  he  implores  him,  as  he  regards  the  salvation 
of  his  own  soul,  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  St. 
Peter^s  churehf  lest  the  apostle  in  his  turn 
should  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  on  him ;  and  he, 
the  pope,  undertakes,  if  delivered  from  the  pre- 
smt  danger,  to  pray  day  and  night  before  the 
iomba  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  for  Charles  and 
all  his  subjects.  But  neither  this  nor  a  second 
letter  bad  the  desired  effect ;  and  it  was  not  till 
a  substantial  temporal  equivalent  for  the  aid 
demanded  was  offered  that  anything  was  done. 
Soch  aa  equivalent  was  offered,  through  a  second 
embasay,  in  the  proposal  that  the  Romans  should 
altofetker  renounce  ^their  allegiance  to  the 
emperor,  and  put  themselves  under  Charles  as 
their  protector,  on  whom  the  title  of  Patrician 
and  Consul  of  Rome  was  to  be  conferred,  he 
undertaking  to  protect  them  against  the  Lom- 
bards, and  against  the  emperor  in  case  of  his 
molesting  them.  Charles  now  sent  Grinan,  abbat 
of  Corbie,  and  Sigebert,  a  monk  of  St.  Denys, 
as  his  emissaries  to  Rome.  After  their  arrival 
the  Lombards  withdrew  their  troops  and  ceased 
from  hostilities,  retaining,  however,  four  cities 
in  the  Roman  territory  which  they  had  captured. 
The  death  of  Charles  Uartel  on  Oct.  23  of 
the  year  of  this  treaty  (741),  and  of  Gregory 
on  Not.  27  of  the  same  year,  prevented  any 
ikrther    immediate  results.     (On  this  whole 
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transaction,  see  G.  Richter,  Annc^,  d.  Deutdchen 
QetcJUchte  im  Mittelalier,  1873,  L  200,  and  Velt- 
mann,  de  Fatridatu  Karoti  MarteUif  Miinster, 
1863.) 

On  hearing  of  the  accession  of  Gregory  III. 
Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  wrote  to  him, 
imploring  a  continuance  of  the  favour  accorded 
him  by  the  preceding  pope,  and  craving  answers 
to  certain  questions.  In  reply  Gregory  (a.d. 
732)  sent  him  the  pall,  to  be  worn  at  mass  and 
the  consecration  of  new  bishops,  thus  giving  him 
the  rank  and  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop. 
With  it  a  letter  was  sent  containing  replies 
to  the  questions  asked,  which  evince,  in  some 
respects,  a  spirit  of  greater  strictneis  than  that 
of  the  last  pope.  More  bishops  are  to  be 
ordained  whenever  needed;  a  certain  criminal 
priest  under  BonifiMo's  jurisdiction,  who  had 
represented  himself  as  having  been  absolved  at 
Rome,  is  to  be  corrected ;  persons  baptized  by 
pagans,  or  by  priests  who  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  or 
ate  things  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  are  to  be 
re-baptized ;  the  eating  of  the  fiesh  of  horses, 
whether  wild  or  tame,  is  forbidden  as  unclean 
and  execrable,  and  to  be  visited  with  penance ; 
for  Catholics  only  are  eucharistic  oblations  to  be 
offered;  marriages  within  the  seventh  degree 
are  prohibited;  husbands  who  have  lost  their 
wives  are  not  to  marry  again  more  than  once,  if 
they  can  be  restrained  from  doing  so ;  persons 
who  have  killed  their  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters, 
and  such  as  have  sold  their  slaves  to  be  sacrificed 
by  pagans,  are  to  abstain  from  flesh  during  life, 
to  fast  on  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  days  of 
every  week,  and  be  debarred  from  communion 
till  the  last  viaticum ;  finally,  the  assistance  of 
three  bishops  is  required  for  the  consecration  of 
new  ones. 

Six  years  after  this  (a.d.  788)  Boniface  visited 
Rome  for  the  third  time,  accompanied,  we  are 
told,  by  a  crowd  of  disciples,  and  was  there  most 
honourably  received.  After  remaining  there,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  a  whole  year,  visiting 
shrines  and  collecting  relics,  he  returned  to  the 
scene  of  his  labours,  and,  on  the  invitation  of 
Odilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  proceeded  to  that 
country,  where,  with  the  duke's  assistance,  he 
propagated  the  Catholic  faith,  restored  churches, 
and  corrected  irregularities,  being  especislly 
zealous  against  heretical  seducers  of  the  people, 
who  seem  to  have  got  a  great  hold  on  the  church 
in  those  parts.  His  most  memorable  work  there 
was  his  division  of  the  countrv,  with  duke 
Odilo's  sanction,  and  the  pope  s  subsequent 
approval,  into  four  episcopal  sees,  tho^e  of 
Salzburg,  Freising,  Regensburg,  and  Passau.  We 
have  extant  four  letters  f^m  Gregory  III. 
written  a,d.  739,  the  year  of  Boniface  s  return, 
and  either  taken  with  him  or  sent  afterwards. 
1.  To  all  bishops,  priests  and  abbats,  commending 
Boniface,  and  enjoining  them  to  hinder  none  of 
their  ministers  from  joining  him.  2.  To  the 
princes  of  Germany,  Thuringia  and  Hessia, 
bidding  them  receive  and  hearken  to  Boniface 
and  the  clergy  ordained  by  him,  and  not  impede 
his  acts  of  discipline;  exhorting  also  such  as 
were  Christians,  to  abstain  from  various  heathen 
usages  and  superstitions,  such  as  are  known  to 
have  lingered  long  in  converted  nations.  3.  To 
the  bishops  of  Bavaria  and  Germany,  ordering 
them  to  attend  a  synod  to  be  summoned  in  the 
pope's  name  at  Cologne,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Danube^  or  elMvhere  at  the  discretion  of  Boni- 
face, and  to  receire  him  there  with  due  honour, 
and  accept  from  him  the  faith  and  order  of  the 
Roman  Church,  rejecting  Britons  and  all  false 
and  heretical  priests,  as  well  as  lingering  rites  of 
heathenism.  4.  To  Boniface  himself  in  reply  to 
an  account  he  had  sent  of  his  proceedings.  In 
Germany  he  had  reported  the  conversion,  with 
the  aid  of  Charles  Martel,  of  as  many  as  one 
hundred  thousand.  In  Bavaria,  when  he  had 
found  but  one  bishop,  Vivilus,  ordained  not  long 
before  by  the  pope,  he  had  announced  his  esta- 
blishment, with  the  assent  of  duke  Odilo,  of  the 
four  new  sees  already  mentioned.  Of  this 
measure  the  pope  approvea,  urges  him  not  to 
relax  his  endeavours  to  procure  entire  uniformity 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  see,  directs  him 
to  assemble  a  council  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  enjoins  him  not  to  stay  in  one  place, 
but  go  and  ordain  bishops,  and  require  uniformity 
with  Rome  wherever  he  can,  regardless  of 
difficulties.  (Bonif.  Ep.  43,  44,  45,  46,  Giles's 
•d.) 

It  appears  from  the  above  summary  thiit  the 
establishment  of  Roman  orthodoxy  and  order, 
and  of  Roman  supremacy,  was  as  difficult  a  part 
of  the  work  of  Boniface,  and  equally  at  the 
heart  of  his  master,  as  the  planting  of  the  cross 
among  unbelievers. 

England  was  not  overlooked  by  Gregory  III., 
who,  in  735,  sent  the  pall  to  Egbert  bishop  of 
York,  who  was  the  first,  according  to  Bede, 
since  Paulinus  who  had  thus  been  constituted 
archbishop  of  that  see  (Bede,  ff,  E,  CotiHn,), 

To  this  pope  is  attributed  the  institution  of 
the  feast  of  All  Saints  on  Nov.  1,  in  place  of 
that  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  all 
martyrs,  which  Boniface  IV.  had  appointed  for 
the  13th  of  May  (Anastas.  Biblioth.). 

Besides  the  letters  above  referred  to,  an  extant 
document  is  attributed  to  this  pope  Excerpium  ex 
patrum  dictis  et  ocmomun  aentmUUt,  about  sins 
and  penances,  for  the  use  of  confessors.  Ana- 
stasius  states  that  he  also  left  a  book  of  epistles 
no  longer  extant.  He  describes  him  as  learned 
as  well  as  mild,  pious,  and  charitable,  being 
versed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  in 
holy  Scripture ;  and  mentions  as  a  thing  then 
new  and  unheard  of  that  he  knew  all  the 
Psalms  by  heart.  He  appears  as  a  saint  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  his  day  being  the  28th  of 
November. 

For  the  authorities  for  his  lifSs,  see  the  list 
appended  to  Uie  life  of  Gregory  II.     [J.  B— y.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (M>— Dec  24.  A  presbyter 
and  martyr  at  Spoletum  (Spoleto)  in  the  bio- 
cletian  persecution.  His  acts  in  Surius  and  Ado 
are  very  legendary.  {Mart.  Rom,  Vet.f  Mart 
Adon.,  Usuard, ;  TilL  M^n,  ▼.  847.)   [G.  T.  S.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (6ff),  abbat,  fl.  890.  He 
migrated  from  Palestine  to  Cyprus.  Epiphanius, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Salamis,  appears  on  arriving 
in  Cyprus  to  have  entered  his  brotherhood.  In 
one  of  his  letters  Gregory  calls  Epiphanius  his 
■on,  and  exhorts  him  to  greater  austerities.  The 
high  esteem  of  the  latter  for  his  old  abbat  is 
evident  from  an  epistle  of  Epiphanius  addressed 
to  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  translated  into  Latin 
by  St.  Jerome.  Gregory  died  before  or  soon  after 
Epiphanius.   He  was  the  author  of  a  Syriac  work 
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of  unknown  title  and  contents ;  fndiaoumjea  t# 
his  monks ;  and  three  epistles,  one  addressed  ta 
his  discij^e  Theodore,  and  two  to  Epiphanina. 
(Assam.  BiblMh,  Orient.  L  170.)  [0.  J.  B.] 

GBE(K)BIU8  (56),  a  deacon  and  monk  of 
Naxianxus,  formerly  a  slave  of  Gregory  Nasi- 
anxen,  but  manumitted  by  him  as  a  reward  ttrr 
the  loyalty  of  his  service.  He  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  Gregory's  will,  together  with  Mar- 
cellas  the  deacon  and  monk,  and  Enstathina. 
Gregory  made  him  universal  legatee  of  all  his 
property  both  real  and  personal,  to  hold  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church  of  Naxianxus  and  its 
poor.  As  a  personal  legacy  Gregory  bequeathed 
him  and  Eustathius  a  farm  at  Arianxua,  together 
with  the  live-stock,  and  fifty  gold  pieoas.  (Oieg. 
Nax.  Teskan.)  [E.  V.] 

GB£GK)BIUS  (57>  a  presbyter  and  abbat 
of  a  monastery  near  JeruMlem,  or  perhaps  of 
Epiphanius's  own  house  at  Eleutheropolis,  who 
was  mixed  up  with  the  dispute  between  ^iphaniua 
and  John  of  Jerusalem,  arising  ftook  the  ordina- 
tion of  Jerome's  brother  Paulinian.  Johm 
asserted  that  he  had  sent  a  measage  through 
Gregory  to  Epiphanius  forbidding  him  to  ordaia 
any  one,  which  was  denied  by  Gregory  (HieroB. 
^n$t.  Ix. ;  Rufin.  H.E.cvu  157).        [E.  V.] 

GBEGK>BIUS  (68),  abbat  of  Zeugma  oe  Urn 
Euphrates,  contemporary  with  Theodoret  in  tike 
5th  century.    (Theodoret,  PAifoO.  cap.  5.) 

[C  J.  B.] 

GBEGK>BIU8  (69X  presbyter  and  archi- 
mandrite of  the  monastery  of  Cy^ns  according 
to  one  place  in  the  lists,  and  in  the  Latin  only. 
[Gboboiub  (48).]  [a  H.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (60),  ST.,  a  local  saint  of 
Alcali  del  Rio,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  near  SeviUa. 
His  relics  were  preserved  there  in  a  church  built 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  his  honour.  The 
epitaph  on  the  tomb  in  which  they  were  found 
states  that  he  lived  about  seventy  years,  and  died 
in  peace  on  the  9th  of  September,  542  of  the  era 
of  the  Goths,  oorresponding  to  a.ix  504.  He  is 
commemorated  on  the  9th  of  September.  (BolL 
Acta  S3.  Sept  ui.  36a)  [F.  D.] 

GBE(K)BIUS  (61X  abbas,  preabyter  in  tha 
coenobium  of  Scbolarea,  firom  whom  Jdm 
Moschus,  while  residing  in  Nonus  at  Alexandria, 
heard  a  story  about  an  aged  brother  of  his 
society.  The  brother  was  of  such  extreme  aim* 
plicity  that  he  indiscreetly  communicated  in  the 
Fucharist  wherever  he  chanced  to  ba.  One 
day  an  angel  appeared  to  him  and  enquired  bow 
he  would  like  to  be  buried  after  death,  whether 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  EgypUan  mosks 
or  the  manner  of  the  Jerusalem  monks.  The 
old  man  was  unable  to  say,  and  the  annl  gare 
him  three  weeks  to  consider.  He  consuted  one 
of  the  brethren  as  to  the  answer  he  should  gire. 
**  Where  do  you  receive  the  sacrament  ?  "  suiked 
the  brother.  **  Wherever  I  find  it,**  was  the  old 
man's  simple  reply.  **In  future  then,"*  re- 
turned the  brother,  '*  never  communicate  out  of 
the  Catholic  apostolic  church,  within  which 
the  four  holy  synods  are  recognised,  the  Kicoie 
of  818  fathers,  the  ConstantiDopolitaa  of 
150,  the  first  Ephesian  of  200,  the  Cliak*> 
donian  of  650.    Tell  the  angel  to«  wim  t«  b» 
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buried  at  the  monks  of  Jerasalem."  The  angel 
retonied  and  the  old  man  replied  accordingly. 
**  Well,  well,"  said  the  angel,  and  the  old  man 
immediately  died,  being  thus  spared  the  disaster 
of  having  laboured  in  rain  and  being  buried  with 
heretics.  (Joann.  Hosch.  Frat,  Spirit,  cap.  145, 
ui  Patr.  Lat.  Uzir.  209.) 

[C.  H.] 

OBEGOBIUS  (62),  archimandrite  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Theododus  in  the  wilderness 
of  Jerusalem,  who  told  John  Hosch  us  the  story 
of  Qregorins  the  Cappadodan  (vid.  No.  68). 

GBEGOBIUS  (68),  the  Cappadocian,  an 
anchorite,  regarding  whom  John  Moschus  was 
told  the  following  story  by  Oregorius  the  archi- 
mandrite of  the  monastery  of  Theodosius  in  the 
wilderness  of  Jerusalem.  Gregory  the  Cappa- 
docian,  a  brother  of  this  society,  had  his  duties 
at  Phaselis.  On  a  certain  baking-day  he  had  lit 
the  fire,  but  when  he  came  to  clean  out  the 
oren  the  cloth  was  not  to  be  found,  for  the 
brethren  had  hidden  it  in  order  to  try  his 
patience ;  so  Gregory  got  into  the  oven,  swept  it 
out  with  his  own  coat,  and  came  out  uninjured 
by  the  fire.  Another  day  he  was  feeding  swine 
at  Phaselis  when  two  lions  approached  and  tried 
to  carry  one  of  them  off!  Gregory  took  a  switch 
and  drove  the  lions  down  to  the  Jordan.  (Joann. 
Moach.  iVflrf.  SpirU.  cap.  92,  in  Patr.  Lat.  Izziv. 
165.)  [C.  H.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (64X  abbas,  anchoret,  respect- 
ing whom  John  Moschus  was  informed  by  one  of 
the  anchorets  at  Theopolis  near  Mount  Amanus. 
When  Gregory,  who  wandered  nalced  in^  the 
desert  for  thirty-five  years,  was  in  the  moun- 
tains near  the  monastery  of  Theodosius  in 
Sa>pu]as,  the  disciple  by  whom  he  was  accom- 
panied died.  Gregory  having  no  implements  for 
digging  a  grave,  descended  to  the  shore,  where 
he  found  a  party  of  sailors  just  arrived  and 
begged  them  to  come  and  bury  the  body.  They 
did  so,  and  one  of  them  named  Thalaeus  re- 
mained to  take  the  dead  man's  place.  After  a 
year  he  found  his  firame  wonderfully  invigorated, 
but  in  two  years  and  a  half  more  Thalaeus, 
believing  he  was  going  to  die,  begged  Gregory 
to  go  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  might 
adore  the  cross  before  his  departure.  Thither 
they  went,  and  after  visiting  the  sacred  spots 
descended  to  the  Jordan,  where  Thalaeus  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Copratha. 
Here  Gregory  himself  soon  afterwards  died  and 
vas  buried.  (Joann.  Mosch.  Frat  Spirit,  cap.  91 
in  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxiv.  164.)  [C.  H.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (65)  THE  BYZANTINE, 
abbas,  anchoret,  respecting  whom  John  Moschus 
was  informed  by  the  anchorets  of  Kaithu,  near 
the  Red  Sea.  This  Gregory  took  up  his  abode 
with  axiother  anchoret,  his  disciple,  named  Gre- 
gorius  Pharonites,  on  a  neighbouring  island 
whereon  there  was  no  water,  and  water  had  to 
b«  fetched  from  the  mainland  in  a  boat  which 
th«y  kept.  One  day  thev  had  moored  the  boat 
to  a  rock,  and  let  her  float,  but  a  storm  in  the 
BSf^ht  broke  the  rope  and  wrecked  the  boat. 
After  eight  months  some  mouks  of  Raithu  landed 
on  the  island  and  found  both  of  their  brethren 
dead,  and  on  the  back  of  a  turtle  there  was  an 
inaeription  reoordiag  that  Gregory   Pharonites 
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died  afler  going  without  water  twenty-eight 
days,  and  his  master  had  tasted  none  for  thirty- 
seven  days.  (Joann.  Mosch.  Prat.  Spirit,  cap. 
121,  in  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxiv.  181.)  [C.  H.J 

GBEGOBIUS  (66),  abbat  of  St.  Theodore 
in  the  district  of  Palermo,  who  by  his  neglect 
had  caused  great  harm  to  his  monastery,  and 
was  not  allowed  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  be 
restored  till  after  long  punishment.  (Greg 
Magn.,  Epist.  lib.  i.  indict,  ix.  ep.  12 ;  lib.  ▼. 
indict,  xiii.  ep.  6 ;  Migne,  Ixxvii.  455,  727.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (67),  sumamed  Dormitantius 
{6  inf<rrd(wp),  a  Severian  of  Alexandria  late  is 
the  7th  century.  He  held  more  than  one  publi: 
disputation  in  that  city  with  Anastasius  Sinaita 
who  in  his  Hodegus  or  Viae  Dux  speaks  o! 
him  with  little  respect  as  in  habit  or  mind  a 
Syraegyptian.  (Anastas.  Sinait.  Viae  Dux,  cap 
10  in  Migne,  Patr.  Graec  Ixxxix.  161,  169  n.^ 
173,  181,  184.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (68)  (Gkoroius),  presbyter, 
messenger  of  pope  Gregory  III.  [Greoorius 
(53),  p.  796  6.]  (Anastas.  Bibliothec  de  Vit.  Horn, 
Pontif.  num.  191,  in  Patr.  Lat.  cxxviii.  1024,  tht 
readings  vary  between  Gregorius  and  Georgius.) 

[C.  H.] 
GBEGK)BnJS     (69X     Roman     presbyters 
present  at  Roman  councils,  and  belonging  to  the 
following  churches : — 

St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  in  721  (Mansi,  xii. 
265),    possibly    the    Georgius   of    745 
(M.  381).    [GJEORaius  (51).] 
St.  Clement  in  721,  745  (M.  265,  380). 
St  Balbina  in  745  (M.  381) ;  at  council  of 

Paul  I.  in  761  (M.  649). 
St.  AnaAtasia,  at  council  of  761  (M.  650). 
Two  presbyters  of  churches  unnamed  at  tho 
council  of  743  (M.  367,  368).      [C.  H.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (70),  ST.,  disciple  of  Bonifiice, 
abbat  and  administrator  of  the  church  of  Utrecht 
(Trajectum).  His  life  was  written  by  his  disciple 
St.  Liudger,  first  bishop  of  Munster.  He  was 
bom  about  A.D.  708,  at  Treves,  of  a  noble  Frank 
family,  his  father,  Albricns,  being  a  grandson  of 
king  Dagobert  II.  St.  Boniface,  on  his  way  from 
Frisia  to  new  labours  among  the  Hessians  and 
Thuringians,  rested  by  the  way  at  the  convent 
of  Paly  (Palatiolum),  near  Treves,  of  which  Ad- 
dula  or  Adela,  the  grandmother  of  Gregory,  was 
abbess.  The  youth,  who  had  just  left  school, 
and  was  fourteen  or  fifleen  years  of  age,  was 
sent  for,  at  the  suggestion  of  Boniface,  to  read 
the  Scriptures  for  the  edification  of  the  company 
at  the  convent  meals.  He  read  well,  but  Boni* 
face,  by  his  questions,  elicited  that  he  did  not 
understand  what  he  had  read,  so  as  to  render  it 
into  his  own  Teutonic  language.  Thereupon  the 
saint  expounded  and  commented  on  the  passage 
so  eloquently  that  the  boy's  heart  was  touched, 
and  he  announced  his  intention  of  accompanying 
him  on  his  mission.  In  vain  his  grandmother 
remonstrated.  Gregory  declared  that  if  she 
would  not  provide  him  with  a  horse,  he  would 
go  on  foot,  but  go  he  would.  Arrived  in  Thur- 
ingia  they  found  the  country  desolated  and  im- 
poverished by  war.  The  labour  of  their  hands 
provided  them  with  the  barest  sustenance ;  and 
often  some  outbreak  of  the  heathen  compelled 
them  to  a  hasty,  though  temporary,  flight.    Bu; 
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their  iabonn  were  rewarded  bj  the  gradual  oon- 
▼ersioD  of  the  land. 

la  time  St.  Boniface  became  bishop  of  Meots 
(743),  and  hit  disciples  were  appointed  adminis- 
trators of  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  among 
them,  St.  Gregory  of  the  church  of  Utrecht, 
where  he  was  assisted  hj  a  coadjutor  of  English 
race,  named  Alubert.  He  never  became  bishop, 
but,  though  his  biographer  does  not  state  it  in 
so  many  words,  he  seems  to  hare  been  the  abbat 
of  a  monastery  in  that  citT,  for  in  the  Acta  of 
St.  Liudger  (s.  8 ;  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xcix.  773), 
we  are  told  that  the  latter  discarded  his  lay 
habit  at  the  monastery  in  Utrecht,  when  he 
became  St.  Gregory's  disciple. 

He  accompanied  St.  Boniface  on  one  of  his 
journeys  to  Rome,  and  brought  bade  many  sacred 
Yolumes,  and  two  boys  of  English  race  named 
Marchelmus  and  MarcuTinus,  who  became  his 
disciples. 

His  biographer  dwells  on  his  contempt  of 
money,  the  simplicity  of  his  food  and  raiment, 
his  sobriety,  his  gentleness  to  enemies  and  de- 
tractors, and  his  almsgiving.  Two  of  his  half- 
brothers,  returning  from  France  to  their  own 
country,  were  set  upon  and  killed  by  robbers, 
l^ho  murderers,  when  captured,  were  brought  to 
Gregory,  that  he  might  inflict  upon  them  what 
death  he  chose.  Disdaining  all  thought  of  yen- 
geance,  he  loosed  their  bonds,  and  when  they  had 
oeen  tended  and  fed,  dismissed  them  with  exhor- 
tations and  words  of  charity. 

His  disciples  were  very  numerous,  and  were 
drawn,  we  are  told,  from  high-bom  Franks,  the 
**  relig^osa  gens  "  of  the  Angli,  the  newly  con- 
Terted  Frieslanders  and  Saxons,  and  even  from 
the  Bavarians  and  SuevL  Many  of  them  rose  to 
high  place  in  the  church. 

At  the  age  of  seventy  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  of  the  left  side,  which  for  three  years, 
until  his  death  in  ▲.!>.  781,  rendered  him  nearly 
helpless,  so  that  at  last  he  was  carried  about  by 
his  disciples.  Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he 
had  himself  borne  to  the  oratory  of  St.  Salvator, 
where  he  breathed  his  last,  and  where  he  was 
probably  buried.  He  is  commemorated  Aug.  25. 
A  letter  written  to  him  in  752  by  Lullus,  bishop 
of  Mainz,  is  extant  (Migne,  Patr. 'Lat.  xcvL  821). 
His  successor  at  Utrecht  was  a  kinsman  and 
adopted  son  named  Albricus.  (  VUa  8.  Gregorii 
Abbaiisy  auct.  Ludgero  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xcix. 
752;  BoU.  Acta  83.  Aug.  ▼.  240;  Mabillon, 
Acta  88  Ord,  8  Bentd,  saec.  vL  pars  IL  319 
aeqq.,  Paris,  1668-1701.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GRE(K)BIUS  (71),  the  name  of  the  following 

presbyters  at  the  council  of  Micaea  in  787 : — 

representing    the    bishop    of   Cephallenia 

(Mansi,  xiiL  146  b,  Latin;  Georgins  in 

the  Greek). 

Eepresenting  the  bishop  of  Smyrna  (M.  ziL 

1096  a> 
Kepresenting  the  bishop  of  Nioopolis  (M. 
xii.  1096  e).  [a  H.] 

OB£€K)BnJS  (79),  the  name  of  the  following 
hegumeni  at  the  council  of  Nicaea  in  787,  viz.  of 
AgauruB  (Mansi,  xiii.  151  E). 
Callistmtns  (i&.  151  D). 
Hormisdas  (it.  151  a). 
Hyadnthus  (i».  151  B,  xil  1111  s). 
Monagrus  (xiii.  151  d). 
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Pen  (xiL  1112  E,  Latin,  Gwrgina  in  Graa:% 

[GBOBann  (70).] 
St.  Clement  (xiii  156  E). 
St.  Theotokoa  (i6.  156  d).  [C.  H.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (73),  a  soldier,  who  with  two 
others,  Theodorus  and  Leo,  in  the  time  of  Coo- 
stantius,  took  refuge  from  the  Arian  perMcntioo 
in  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  where  they  lived  in 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  concealed  by  a  thick  wood. 
Their  remains  are  said  to  have  been  miraculously 
revealed  to  Michael,  a  rich  nobleman  of  the 
island,  who  was  a  leper,  and  who  was  cored  by 
touching  them.  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
additions  to  Usuard's  Martt/rology  in  the  Cologne 
edition  of  a.d.  1515  (in  Migne,  Patr.  LaL  cxxiv. 
396).  They  are  commemorated  on  August  24. 
(BolL  Acta  88  Aug.  ir.  771.)  [F.  IX] 


GBEGOBIUS  (74),  prefect  of  Italy,  ajx  386 
{Cod,  JuiL  V.  xxvii.  1,  July;  Cod,  Tkeod.  xi  1« 
3,  Oct.  Gothofred,  n.),  and  also  a.i>.  337  (God. 
Theod,  iiL  i.  2).  He  was  sent  by  Constaas  tc 
suppress  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  aj>.  345,  wb«s 
Donatus  of  Bagaia  wrote  him  a  teurilons  letter. 
(Optat.  Milev.  de  8ciumn,  Domat.  ui.  3,  10,  Op 
ed.  Dn  Pin,  Momunent,  p.  297 ;  Dn  Pin,  Bui 
Ikmatiit,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Op(Utn\ 
xxvi ;  Gothofred.  Proaopogr.  Cod,  Tktod.  %.  %, 
Gregorios.)  (T.  W.  D.] 

GBE(K)BIUS  (75),  a  governor  of  Oa|madoda, 
to  whom  shortly  after  his  arrival  Gregory 
Nazianzen  wrote  in  behalf  of  his  nieoe  Alypi- 
ana,  the  widow  of  Nicobulus,  and  her  children. 
The  recent  death  of  her  husband  had  plunged 
Alypiana  in  such  a  sea  of  troubles  that  she  and 
her  ehildren  had  no  leisure  even  to  bemoan  their 
misery.  Gregory  earnestly  commends  the  widow 
and  orphans  to  Gregorins's  protection.  (Gm. 
Naz.  Epid,  44.)  [£.  V.] 

GBRGOBIUS  (76),  prafisct  of  Ganl«  at  tha 
end  of  the  reign  of  Gratian  (Snip.  Sev.  it  49\ 
[PBI80ILLIAHU8.]  [M.  fi.  C] 

GBEGOBIUS  (77),  Patridns  of  Africa,  64&. 
He  presided  at  the  public  disputation  which  was 
held  in  Africa  that  year  betwaen  the  abbat 
Maximus  and  Pyrrhus  the  exiled  bishop  of 
Constantinople  (Maxim.  i>ifpwl.  c  Pjfrrho,  Migne, 
Patrol,  Or.  xd.  287-354).  AJ).  647  he  revolt«i, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Saracens,  and  was  soon  afUr- 
wards  killed  in  batUe  by  his  ailiea  (Thwiph. 
droa.  ib  a.).  Joannes  Moschns,  who  praises 
Gregorins  very  highly,  has  a  characteristic  story 
abont  him.  He  uso  statea  that  he  wasa  aativa 
of  the  province  of  Apamaea,  Syria  Secnnda  {PrmL 
SpirU.  c  196 ;  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  IzzzviL  3079; 
Baionius,  s.  a.  645,  L  iii.  tL  xxt.  s.  a.  646,  xzv. 
s.  a.  647,  i. ;  Pagi,  s.  a.  646>  Mazimns  abo 
calls  him  Gboboius  (en.  18,  Migne,  «.  s.  585). 

(T.  W.  D.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (76),  duke  of  Benevcoto 
(732<-739\  nephew  of  Lnitprand,  by  whom  he 
was  put  into  the  duchy  during  the  minority  ol 
Gisulf^  another  nephew,  son  of  the  former  dnke 
Romnald.  (Paulns  Diaconus,  vi.  55,  56 ;  Ottm- 
kgu$  Regytm  Langob.  et  Jhtcum  Ben.  in  Jfaaiaa. 
Semm  JtoL  et  Lcmgob.  1878,  p.  494 ;  Troya,  wk 
490,  iii.  575.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GBEGOBIUS  (79X  protospatharius  or  eom- 
mander  of  the  imperial  guard,  martyr  for  imafs 
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Wonhip,  with  Maria  a  patrician  ladj  and  othan 
[Maria]. 
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GBEGOBIUS  (80)  DECAPOLTTES,  lived 
under  Leo  V.  the  Armenian,  a.d.  81S-820.  He 
took  hif  •umame  from  being  bom  at  one  of  the 
citiet  of  the  Isaurian  Decapolis,  named  Irenopolis. 
Joaeph  the  Hymnographer  was  a  pnpil  of  his, 
and  was  despatched  by  him  to  Rome  to  acquaint 
pope  Leo  IIL  with  the  unhappy  state  of  the 
Eastern  church  under  the  reigning  emperor,  who 
was  an  ardent  adherent  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and 
cruellj  persecuted  those  who  took  the  opposite 
side.  Gregory  was  a  considerable  traveller,  and 
visited  many  foreign  countries.  On  his  return 
to  Constantinople  he  had  the  grief  of  finding 
that  Joseph  had  been  apprehended  by  Leo,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Crete,  where  he  remained 
in  confinement  till  the  emperor's  death  in  820. 
Gnptrj  found  another  confessor,  named  Simeon, 
at  Constantinople,  sufiering  on  account  of  his 
resistance  to  the  Iconoclasts,  and  visited  and 
comforted  him  in  his  prison.  He  did  not  long  sur- 
rive  the  emperor,  and  Joseph,  on  his  return  from 
Crete,  found  his  old  master  dead,  and  erected  a 
monastery  to  contain  his  body  and  that  of  his 
fellow  pupil  John.  Gregory  is  commemorated  in 
the  Metuxea  on  Nov.  20,  though  he  is  placed  by 
some  on  April  18.  We  have  extant  art  historical 
sermon  of  his,  narrating  the  conversion  of  an 
Arab  marauder  named  i^pelus,  who  was  sacri- 
legiously profaning  a  church  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  hj  the  miraculous 
appearance  of  a  living  child  on  the  paten  and 
blood  in  the  chalice.  (Galland.  Vit,  Pair,  Bibl. 
voL  ziii.  p.  13 ;  Migne,  Patrol,  vol.  c.  p.  1199  ; 
Pagius,  ad  ann.  721,  No.  2,  ad  ann.  817,  No.  18.) 

[E.V.] 

6BELLAN  (Gallan,  Greallan,  Gbillan, 
Qrii.LAAN),  (1)  the  son  of  Rotan,  commemorated 
April  15  (Mart.  J)<meg.,  Mart,  Tatt.y  He  has 
been  identified  with  one  of  the  companions  of  St. 
Columba  when  he  came  from  Ireland  to  lona. 
Beeves  and  Fordun  call  him  Grillan,  and  Leslaeus 
and  Boethius,  Gallan,  but  all  place  him  last  in  the 
list.  On  the  authority  of  the  last  two  authors, 
Dempster  and  Camerarius  tell  ofGallanus's  piety 
and  Iftbours  in  the  conversion  of  the  Picts  and 
the  Scots,  saying  he  flourished  in  lona  in  a.d. 
606,  and  died  in  A.D.  623.  He  is  named  among 
the  reputed  authors  of  Acta  8»  Colwmbae,  and 
also  wrote  Exkortatio  ad  monachoa,  lib.  i.,  but  if 
so,  his  writings  are  lost.  Camerarius  commemo- 
rates St.  GflJlanu^,  monachui  et  confessor,  at 
Dec  7,  and  Dempster  at  Sept.  11  (and  2,  Men, 
Scoty  (Colgan,  Tr.  Thattm.  470,  col.  2, 490  n.  « 
et  aL ;  Fordun,  Scotichr.  iiL  c  26 ;  Reeves,  St. 
AdamnaHf  246 ;  Boethius,  Hist.  Scot.  iz.  167 ; 
Leslaeus,  ds  Beb.  Gest,  Scot.  145;  Dempster, 
ffkL  Eod.  Gent  Scot.  i.  298 ;  Tanner,  BM.  307 ; 
Camerarius,  de  Scot.  Fort.  201.)  [J.  G.] 

(S)  Of  Graebh  Greallain,  and  patron  of  the 
Hy-Many,  commemorated  Nor.  10.  Of  this 
saint  there  are  Lives,  written  not  on  vellum  but 
la  paper,  in  one  of  ^e  Brussels  Irish  MSS.,  and 
m  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy: 
cxtracta  are  given  hj  Colgan  (Tr.  Thaum. 
206>208X  and  in  a  much  fuller  form  by 
O'Oonovan  from  the  Book  of  Lecan  (^Tribes  and 
Cnttoauof  the  Ify-Many,  8-18,  Dublin,  1843; 
Prcc  Boy.  Ir.  Acad.  iii.  485,  viL  372-75).  His 
Cither  was  CutUin  or  Callinus,  kon  of  Cairbre 
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Clnais-derg,  of  Leinster,  and  his  mother's  namt 
wa^  Eithne  or  Ethnea.  According  to  the  Live* 
he  was  bom  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  but  this 
probably  puts  him  too  early :  he  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard. 
Yet  iu  the  Lives  he  is  represented  as  having  ob- 
tained a  place  called  Achadh  Fionnabhrach  from 
Duach  Gallach,  king  of  Connaught,  where  the 
saint  built  a  church,  before  Maine  Mor  arrived 
in  Connaught:  this  place  was  afterwards  called 
Craebh 'Greallain,  from  the  Irish  C|l40)bf  a 
branch,  the  symbol  given  to  Giellan  by  St. 
Patrick  and  king  Duach,  in  token  of  possession, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  east  of  Magh 
Luirg,  now  the  plains  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon. 
He  also  erected  a  church  at  Cill-cluain,  now 
Kilclooney,  near  the  town  of  Ballinasloe,  in  the 
barony  of  Clonmaoowen,  co.  Gal  way.  When 
Maine  Mor  came  with  the  Colia-da-Chrioch  and 
displaced  Cian  with  his  Firbolgs,  St.  Grellan 
espoused  the  side  of  the  conquerors,  and  put  them 
under  heavy  tribute  in  return  for  his  support. 
His  cathach  or  battle  crozier,  which  was  used  as 
the  standard  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hy-Many  in  the 
counties  of  Gulway  and  Roscommon,  and  with 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  wrought  a 
miracle  by  resutcitating  the  infant  Eoghan 
Sriabh,  was  up  to  1836  preserved  in  the  family 
of  the  O'Cronghaile  or  Cronelly,  the  ancient 
oomharbas  or  coarbs  of  the  saint,  but  is  now 
lost  sight  of.  He  probably  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  6th  century,  if  he  be  not  regarded  as  a 
contemporary  with  the  aged  St.  Patrick.  (Colgan, 
Acta  8S.  252,  n.  *•,  337,  c.  7,  339,  n.  »•,  396,  c 
28,  399,  n.  ";  Tr.  and  Oust.  Hy-Many,  by 
O'Donovan,  ut  supra,  and  p.  81.)  [J.  G.] 

GRELLOG  OEBLECH,  of  Tamlacht 
Chama,  commemorated  July  13.  O'Clery  (J/or*. 
Doneg.  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  195)  says  Grellog 
Oeblech,  of  Tamlacht  Charna,  in  (Ji  Breasail- 
airthir,  '*  may  be  Grealla,  sister  of  Manchin  of 
Liath,  and  of  Greillseach;  and  Mella  was  the 
mother  of  all  three."    [Manchan.]         [J.  G.l 

GREPES  (Fp^f,  Malal. ;  rpoirif,  Theoph. ; 
Tpirjis,  Cedren ;  Gethes,  Paul.  Diac),  king  of 
the  Heruli,  who  came  with  his  people  to  Con- 
stantinople, a.d.  521,  and  requested  of  the 
emperor  Justinian  that  he  might  be  made  a 
Christian.  He  was  baptized  on  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany.  The  emperor,  who  was  his  god&ther, 
promised  him  any  assistance  he  might  require. 
(Jo  Malalas,  Chronog.  lib.  zviii.  p.  427,  ed. 
Dindorf. ;  Cedren.  Hist.  Compend.  t.  L  p.  643, 
ed.  Dind. ;  Theoph.  Chronog.  p.  149,  aub  A.a 
520 ;  PauL  Diac   Hist.  Misc.  lib.  xvi  init.  in 


Patr.  Lat.  xcv.  979.) 


[C.  H.] 


GRIBERTUS  of  Geneva.    [Gubeutus.] 
GRICINLANUS,  martyr.    [Gratianub.] 

GRICINU8  (Crionus),  bishop  of  Verona, 
c.  A.D.  356-360.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
seventh  bishop,  and  to  have  succeeded  Lucilloa 
and  been  followed  by  St.  Zeno.  (Ughelli,  Ital. 
Sac.  V.  550 ;  Cappelletti,  Le  Chiese  dital.  z. 
744  ;  Biancolini,  Vescovi  di  Verona,  pt.  ii.  p.  1.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

GRIFO,  son  of  Charles  Martel.    [Grippo.] 

GBIFFO,  bishop  of  Aosta.    [Gripho] 
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GBILLAAN,  GBILLAN.    [Grellah(I).] 

GBIMO,  twenty-MvcDth  aicbbUhop  of  Rouen, 
succeeding  Ratbertus  (a.d.  743),  after  an  intenral 
of  nine  years,  daring  which  the  see  remained 
vacant,  owing  probably  to  the  disturbances  of 
the  times.  In  the  same  year  Boniface  archbishop 
of  Mentz  is  said  to  hare  asked  the  gift  of  the  pall 
for  him.  We  know  nothing  more  of  him,  except 
that  in  the  Acta  of  the  ardibishops  of  Rouen  he 
Is  praised  for  his  nobility  and  honour,  his  care  of 
his  flock,  and  his  liberality  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  (Mabillon,  Vetera  AnatedOy  p.  223,  Paris, 
1723) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Chartae 
Fontaneilensei  {Spu^gium,  it  274)  he  is  said  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  letters.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Raginfredus.    {QaU,  Christ,  xL  18.) 

CS.  A.  B.J 

GRIMOALDUS  (1),  son  and  successor  of 
Pippin  of  Landen,  mayor  of  the  palace  in  Ans- 
trasia,  who  died  639.  The  office  was  not  yet 
hereditary,  and  the  claim  of  Grimoaid,  who 
was  personally  popular,  to  succeed  his  father 
was  stoutly  contested  by  Otto,  who  had  been 
tutor  to  the  young  king  Sigebert  III.,  and  seems 
to  hare  commanded  the  influence  of  the  court. 
Grimoald,  aided  by  Cunibert  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  the  friend  of  his  father,  endeavoured 
for  throe  years  in  vain  to  displace  him  in  ^he 
palace.  In  640  the  rebellion  of  Radulphus  drew 
Sigebert  and  his  army  into  Thuringia.  Grimoald 
was  present  among  the  generals  at  the  defeat  on 
the  Unstrut,  which  resulted  in  the  virtual  inde- 
pendence of  Thuringia.  The  ill-success  of  this 
expedition  may  possibly  have  contributed  to  dis- 
credit Otto.  But  Grimoald's  success  was  not 
complete  till  642,  when  his  rival  was  slain  by 
Leutharius  duke  of  the  Alemanni  and  Grimoald 
became  mayor  of  the  palace  without  further 
opposition.  His  policy  seems  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally directed  towards  securing  the  kingdom 
against  external  troubles,  and  strengthening  the 
central  authority ;  and,  no  doubt,  to  him  must 
be  ascribed  the  resolution  of  Sigebert  which 
forbade  the  holding  of  episcopal  synods  without 
the  king's  previous  sanction.  (See  the  letter  to 
Desiderius  of  Cahors,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxxvii. 
264,  and  cf.  Gerard,  Hist  dtfs  Frana  d^Austraaie, 
I.  359,  Paris,  1866.)  He  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  an  enemy  of  the  church. 
When  in  647,  Sigebert,  in  his  desire  for  an  heir, 
as  it  was  said,  resolved  to  found  twelve  monas- 
teries, Grimoald  zealously  cooperated  in  his 
design,  and  the  charters  of  the  two  greatest  foun- 
dations Stavelo  and  Malmundium,  in  the  Ardennes 
speak  of  Grimoald  as  the  builder  (Bouquet,  iv. 
635).  The  precept,  too,  which  instfilled  St. 
Remaclus  as  first  abbat  of  Casaegonguidinense 
(Cougnon)  is  addressed  to  Grimoald  {ibid,  634 ; 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IxxxviL  319),  and  Grimoald 
himself  seems  to  have  made  a  grant  of  Germigny 
to  Stavelo  (see  Bouquet,  iii.  693;  Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  IxxxviL  325).  For  his  efforts  towards 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  throne,  see 
Pertz,  QeschAohte  der  MeromngiBchen  Mausmeier, 
p.  43  seq.,  and  Bonnell,  AnfSnge  det  Karol, 
J/auses,  110.  On  the  death  of  Sigebert  (A.D.  656) 
Unmoald  attempted  a  measure  which  more  than 
a  century  later  Pippin,  the  father  of  Charles  the 
Gi*eat,  carried  out.  Sigebert's  son,  Dagobert, 
was  but  three  years  of  age,  and  the  opportunity 
seemed  favourable  for  uniting  the  almost  regal 
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power  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace  with  the  regal 
title.  Accordingly  Grimoald  took  possession  of 
the  infant  king,  cut  off  his  long  hair,  the  badgs 
of  royalty,  and  sent  him  away  secretly  by  Dodo, 
or  Dido,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  to  Ireland,  «ad  had 
his  own  son  Childebert  proclaimed  king.  The 
Franks,  however,  were  not  yet  prepared  for  this 
revolution,  and  the  Austrasian  nobles  rose  in  re- 
bellion, and,  capturing  Grimoald  by  stratagem, 
deli  vend  him  to  Clovis  king  of  Neu«tria,  who 
imprisoned  him  at  Paris,  and  put  him  to  death 
with  torture  (a.d.  656).  The  annals  of  the  time 
generally  express  approval  of  the  sentence.  The 
authorities  for  Grimoald's  life  are,  besides  those 
mentioned  above,  the  Chronicles  in  Bouquet,  it 
446,  652 ;  iii.  304,  328,  343,  350-1 ;  Fredegar, 
Chron,  Ixxxv.  Izxxvii.  Ixxxviii. ;  Aimoin,  iv.  38  ; 
Oeata  Beg.  Ihxnc,  cap.  xliii.  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
zcvi.  1459 ;  Vita  S,  Sigeberti,  iv.  10^12,  v.  14  in 
Bouquet,  ii.  446-7  ;  Ado.  Chrcm,  Migne,  Pistr. 
Lat.  cxxiii.  117;  and  for  two  letters  to  him 
from  Desiderius  (Didier),  bishop  of  Cahors.  Sec 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IxxxviL  249,  251 ;  Bouquet, 
iv.  37-8 ;  cf.  also  Richter,  Afmalenj  164-7. 

[S.  A.  B.] 
GRIMOALDUS  (2),  king  of  the  Lombaixk, 
662-672,  youngest  son  of  Gisnlf  the  first  duke 
of  FriulL  When  Gisulf  lost  his  life  in  reststiBg 
an  incursion  of  the  Avars  his  elder  sons  were 
on  the  point  of  putting  their  young  brotber 
Grimoald  to  deatn,  because  thej  thought  be 
was  too  young  to  fly  with  them  on  hone- 
back.  He  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  join  them, 
and  succeeded  in  escaping.  His  two  elder 
brothers,  Tasso  and  Cano,  who  jointly  inherited 
their  father's  duchy,  were  murdered  bj  the 
exarch  Gregorius,  ukd  succeeded  by  tbeir  mcle 
Grasulf.  Radoald,  the  third  brother,  aad 
Grimoald  went  to  seek  their  fortunes  at  the  oo«rt 
of  Arighis,  duke  of  Benevento,  a  friend  of  their 
family ;  or,  as  Paulus  Diaconus  says,  their  ftmner 
instructor.  Arighis,  on  his  death,  not  coiisider> 
ing  his  own  son  Aio  fit  to  succeed  bim,  com- 
mended the  two  young  sons  of  the  duke  of  Frinli 
to  his  subjects.  Aio,  however,  became  duke, 
and  was  killed  in  a  year's  time,  c.  642,  fifhtliig 
against  the  Slaves.  Radoald  succeeded  bim,  aad 
on  his  death,  c  647,  Grimoald  became  dnke  of 
Benevento.  For  fourteen  years  we  know  nothing 
about  him ;  but  in  661,  the  Lombard  kingdom 
having  been  divided  between  the  two  sooa  of 
Aripert,  one  of  them,  Godepert,  sent  to  Grimoald 
for  help.  <3aripald,  duke  of  Turm,  the  royal 
messenger,  intrigued  with  Grimoald,  who,  baving 
left  his  duchy  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Rooraald, 
marched  northwards  with  a  constaatlr  growing 
army  to  take  the  kingdom.  Ultimately,  rightly 
suspecting  treachery  from  Godepert,  be  killed 
him  with  his  own  hand  at  Pavia,  and  becaaa 
king,  and  married  Godepert's  sister.  Upon  this 
Godepert's  brother  Perthari,  who  ruled  in  If  ilaa, 
fled.  In  663  Grimoald  was  summoned  to  Bans 
ventum  by  his  son  Romuald  to  help  him  apdnst 
the  emperor  Constans,  who  had  landed  at 
Tarentum,  and  was  besieging  Beneventna.  At 
the  approach  of  Grimoald,  tlM  emperor  witbdMv 
to  Naples.  On  his  return  to  the  north  OrtMoald 
carried  matters  with  a  hi^  hand.  Luposi,dnke 
of  Friuli,  had  been  left  in  charge  at  Paris;  bvt, 
having  betrayed  his  trust,  fled  before  Chimeald'e 
return  to  Friuli.  Grimoald  did  not  wish  fbr 
ctril  war,  and  so  called  in  the  Aran  to 
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Lapos  tad  ulUmataly  had  some  difficulty  in 
gcttiiig  rid  of  them.  He  caused  the  daughter  of 
LopiLs,  Thenderada,  to  marry  his  son  Romuald, 
duke  of  fienerentum.  He  married  his  own 
daughter  to  Thrasamund,  formerly  count  of 
Capua,  who  had  helped  him  to  obtain  the  king- 
dom, and  he  made  Thrasamund  duke  of  Spoleto. 
He  thus  united  the  kingdom  and  the  two  great 
and  independent  duchies  in  his  owr  family.  In 
the  early  years  of  his  reign  he  repelled  an  in- 
rasion  of  the  Franks,  and  c  675  he  made  a  treaty 
with  Dagobert.  (Paulas  Diac.  r.  32,  and  note  in 
Mcmum.  Rerum  Langob,  1878,  p.  155.)  He 
entirely  destroyed  the  town  of  Oderzo,  where 
his  ei.'er  brothers  had  been  treacherously  killed. 
He  laid  waste  also  the  town  of  Forlimpopoli, 
whose  inhabitants  had  impeded  him  on  his  way 
to  and  from  Beneventum,  and  even  slew  the 
deacons  who  were  baptizing  children  at  the  font. 
"  Fuit,  autem,**  says  Paulus  Diaconus,  '*  oorpore 
praeTalidus,  audacia  primus,  calvo  capite,  barba 
prominenti,  non  minus  consilio  quam  riribus 
decoratus.**      If  its  later  rulers   had  been  as 

fowerful  as  Orimoald  the  &te  of  the  Lombard 
ingdom  might  have  been  different.  On  his 
ieath  Perthari  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  turning 
out  Grimoald's  young  son  Garibald,  and  the 
Lombard  power  was  again  dirided.  Grimoald 
was  buried  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Ambrose 
at  PaTia,  which  he  built.  He  was  the  first 
king  who  added  to  the  Edict  of  Rotharis.  He 
added  nine  sections  in  the  year  688,  the  most 
important  of  which  deal  with  the  responsibility 
of  masters  for  their  servants'  actions,  the  in- 
heritance of  grandchildren,  and  the  protection 
of  married  women,  (ifontim.  Oerm.  Lege,  iv* 
p.  91,  ed.  Bluhme;  /bnies  Juris  Italici  MedH 
Aevi,  Padelletti,  1877,  i.  p.  171.)  The  only 
authority  of  importance  for  the  life  of  Orimoald 
b  Ptolss  Diaconus,  lib.  iv.  39,  46,  51 ;  lib.  y. 
1-33.  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GRIMOALDUS  (8),  duke  of  Benevento,  c. 
687-689,  son  of  Romnidd  and  grandson  of  king 
Orimoald.  He  married  Wigilinda,  the  daughter 
ofldng  Perthari.  (Paulus  Diaconus,  0,  L.  ▼.  25 ; 
tL  2 ;  Cataiog%M  Duatm  Befn,  m  Monum,  Berum 
ItaL  et  Langob,  1878,  p.  493.)      [A.  H.  D.  A] 

GRIPHO  (O&iFO,  Oripfo),  third  son  of 
Charles  Martel  by  Sonihilde  or  Swanahildis,  the 
niece  of  Odilo,  duke  of  Bararia.  Shortly  before 
his  death  Charles  called  together  his  nobles  and 
dirided  his  whole  principality  between  Carloman 
and  Pippin,  the  elder  half-brothers  of  Oripho. 
But  at  the  last  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Soni- 
hilde to  allot  to  her  son,  whose  position  seems 
to  have  been  something  between  that  of  his  two 
halAbrothers  and  the  sons  of  Charles*  concubines, 
a  portioo  in  the  centre  of  his  possessions,  com- 
prising a  part  of  Neustria,  a  part  of  Austrasia 
ad  a  part  of  Burgundy.  But  this  arrangement 
was  apaet  almost  immediately  after  his  death 
(741  )u  The  Franks  upon  these  severed  portions 
of  territory  resented  the  forcible  transfer  of 
their  allegiance  irom  those  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  rightful  heirs,  and,  rising  in  arms,  put 
Carloman  and  Pippin  at  their  hevl,  and  marched 
against  Oripho.  He  took  refuge  with  his  mother 
and  a  few  followers  in  Laon,  but  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  sarrender,and  was  placed  by  Carloman 
mder  gatfd  at  Kenclultel  in  the  Ardennes, 
%Jula  Sonihilde  wu  shut  up  in  the  monastery 
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of  Chelles  (Cala).    Oripiio  remained  in  this  im- 
prisonment till  747,  when  Pippin,  moved  by 
compassion,  released  and  installed  him  honour* 
ably  in  his  own  palace,  and  gave  him  a  count- 
ship  with  considerable  revenues.    But  Oripho 
was  not  long  content.    Conspiring  with  some  of 
the    younger    nobility,    he    withdrew    to    the 
Saions,  the  implacable  foes  of  the  Frank  power. 
Pippin  pursued  with  an  army  through  Thur^ 
ingia  into  Saxony,  and  found  Oripho  with  his 
allies  encamped  on  the  river  Ocker,  near  where 
Brunswick  now  is.    But  the  night  before  the 
battle  distrust  arose,  and  the  Saxons,  who  seem 
to  have  been  but  half-hearted  in  his  cause,  dis- 
persed   homewards.      Oripho   took    refuge    ii 
Bavaria,  whither    he    was  soon    followed    by 
Pippin  and  captured.    No  thoughts  of  revenge 
seem  to  have  actuated  the  Iatt«r,  and  he  gave 
him  the  city  of  Le  Mans  and  twelve  counties 
(749).    But  Oripho,  who,  claiming  a  kingdom, 
scorned  a  pension,  soon  resumed  his  plots,  and 
secretly  repaired  to  Waifarus,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  the  hereditary  foe  of  Pippin.     It  seems 
that  about  this  time  Carloman,  who  had   re- 
nounced his   kingdom  and  entered  an   Italian 
monastery,  had  prevailed  on  Pope  Zachary  to 
use  his  good  offices    towards    reconciling    the 
brothers,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  latter 
to  the  bishops  of  France  (see  Bouquet,  iv.  98, 
and  Higne,  Patr.   Lat.  Izxziz.   955).     Oripho 
could  not  hope  to  elude  Pippin's  pursuit  long  in 
Aquitaine,  and    accordingly    resolved    to   join 
Astolfus,  or  Haistulfus,  the  king  of  Lombaidyy 
and  enemy  of  the  papacy  and  Pippin.    But  on 
his  way  he  was  met,  near  llaurienne,  by  Theo- 
dowinus,  or  Theodonus,  count  of  Vienne,  who 
had  been  deputed  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
and  killed  in  the  combat  which  ensued  (751). 
There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Boniface  to  Oripho, 
in  749,  oonjuriuff  him,  if  Ood  should  give  him 
the  power,  to  help  the  clergy  in  Thuringia,  and 
protect  the  monks  and  nuns  there  against  the 
heathen  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxxix.  781 ;  Bouquet, 
iv.   98).    For  the  history  of  Oripho  see  the 
ArmaUs  E'mhardi,  Annales  Mettentea  and  others 
in  Pertz,  i.  135,  137,  139,  327,  330-1,  10,  11, 
115-16,  and  Bouquet,  tom.  v. ;  Fredegar.  Cont. 
c  117, 118  ;  Sismondi,  ffiat,  den  Franfais,  i\.  151, 
161-4,  201.  [S.  A  B.] 

GRIPPO  (OriphoX  twenty-third  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  between  St.  Ansbertus  and  Radilandus. 
He  is  probably  the  "  Oripho  epi8iH>pu8  **  who 
subscribed  the  charter  of  Agirardos  or  Ageradus 
for  the  monastery  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the 
Loire,  though  his  see  is  not  appendeii  (A.D.  696), 
(Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxxviii.  1228-31;  Oali, 
Christ,  xi.  17.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GRIPPO.  bishop  of  Volterra,  c  715.  (Cap- 
pelletti,  Le  Ckiese  dTnalia,  xriiL  216 ;  Ugh^lfi, 
Ital.  Sacr.  i.  1427.)  [A.  H.  D.  A  ] 

GRISTIOLUS,  Welsh  laint.    [CRunouJl.] 

GRISUS,  bishop  of  Trevi  (between  Spoleto 
and  Foligno),  present  at  the  Roman  synod  under 
Zacharias  in  743.  (Mansi,  xii.  367;  Hefele, 
"  364.)  [A  H.  D.  A] 


GROD  (Fpc^  Malal. ;  Topdaf,  Cedren.),  king 
of  the  Hunni  who  dwelt  near  the  Cimmerian 
dty  of  Bosporuf.    Ha  came  to  Constantinopla 
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In  the  reign  of  Justinian  and  receired  Chriitian 
baptiem.  The  emperor  stood  sponsor  for  him, 
«nd  dismissed  him  home  with  handsome  presents 
ihat  he  might  guard  the  Roman  interests  in  his 
own  country  and  take  charge  of  Bosporus.  On 
his  return  his  people  rose  against  him,  and  he 
was  put  to  death  by  their  idolatrous  priests,  for 
which  atrocity  the  Hunni  were  severely  punished 
by  Justinian.  (Jo.  Malalas,  lib.  zviii.  ed.  Din- 
dor^  p.  431 ;  Geo.  Cedrenus,  Hist.  ComperuL  ed. 
Dindorf,  voL  i.  p.  644.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

GR0SSU8,  bishop  of  Siena,  present  at  the 
Boman  synod  under  Zacharias  in  743.  (Mansi, 
xii.  368 ;  Hefule,  §  364.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GB0TALDXJ8,  ST.  (Crotoldus),  fourth 
bishop  of  Worms,  between  Carolus  and  Aman- 
dos  II.  (circ  503>  The  authors  of  the 
OaUia  Christiana  (t.  661)  quote  Demochares 
(/)*  Dit>.  Mi88.  Sacrif,  c  35),  to  the  effect  that 
he  began  to  build  at  Worms  a  noble  temple 
for  twelve  monks  and  an  abbat,  on  the  walls 
of  which  his  picture  still  remained,  and  where  it 
was  belleyed  that  he  was  buried.  Le  Cointe, 
quoting  from  Franciscus  Irenicus,  says  that 
Grotaldus  and  his  successors  were  for  a  time 
metropolitans  of  all  Germany,  until  later  that 
dignity  was  restored  to  Mentz.  (Le  Cointe,  Ann. 
Eod.  Franc,  an.  603,  n.  iv.  tom.  i.  p.  216.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

GRWST,  ST.  (GORUST,  Gorwst),  the  founder 
of  Llanrwst,  in  Denbigh.  His  festival  has  been 
held  on  Dec.  1.  (R.  Rees,  Wehh  Saints,  295.) 
Grwst  is  the  Welsh  form  of  the  Irish  Drest  and 
Scotch  Drust  and  Drostan  (Skene,  Celt.  Scotl.  i. 
210).  [C.  W.  B.] 

GUADILA,  bishop  of  Emporlas.    [Gundi- 

GUAGHINUS,  bishop  of  Volterra,  c  706. 
(Cappelletti,  Le  Chiese  d^Italia,  xviii.  216; 
Ughelll,  ItaL  Sacr.  L  1427.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GUAIRE  (GOAR)  (1),  bishop  in  Gobhail,  is 
not  commemorated  in  the  Mart.  Doneg,  but  in 
the  Mart.  TaUaght  on  Jan.  26.  Colgan  (Tr. 
munim.  490,  n.  ••,  602)  suggests  that  he  may  be 
a  disciple  of  St.  Columba,  and  the  Saxon  or 
Anglo-Saxon  baker  at  Hy  who  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Adamnan  {Vit.  8.  Columbae,  UL  c.  10). 
[Genbreus.]  Gobhail,  Gabhal,  Gowel,  is  a 
name  of  very  extensive  local  use  in  every  part 
of  Ireland,  so  that  we  have  no  means  of  further 
Identification.  (0*Hanlon,  Irish  Saints,  I  436 ; 
Kelly,  Cal.  Ir.  83.  xiii.)  [J.  G.] 

(8)  B^g*  commemorated  Jan.  9.  As  traced  by 
Coigan  (Acta  SS.  223,  c  4)  Guaire  Beg  (Little, 
in  stature  or  reputation),  was  son  of  Lasren,  son 
of  Fergus,  and  in  the  fifth  degree  of  descent  from 
Colla  Uais,  monarch  of  Erinn  (A.D.  327-331). 
His  church  was  at  Aghadowey,  a  parish  on  the 
west  of  the  Bann,  co.  Londonderry,  and  he 
apparently  had  a  cell  at  Agivey  in  the  same 
parish.  If  he  lived  in  the  7th  century,  as  is 
commonly  said,  some  steps  in  his  pedigree  must 
have  been  omitted.  (O'Hanlon,  Irish  Saints,  i. 
148-60;  Mart.  Doneg.  by  Todd  and  Reeves,  11; 
Reeves,  £kxL  Ant.  330;  Book  of  Rights,  by 
0*Dcnovan,  133,  n.  ".)  [J.  G.] 

(8)  Mor,  of  Aghadowey— Jan.  22.     Belonging 
|o  the  same  place  and  family  as  the  preceding, 
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Ciualfe  Mor  (Great)  was  son  of  Colmto, -»«  of 
Fuatage,  sou  of  Fergus,  and  thus  sixth  in  Xhm 
line  of  pedigree  from  Cidla  Uais.  (O'Hanlon, 
Irish  Saints,  i.  400;  Mart.  Doneg. hj  Todd  and 
Reeves,  26 ;  alii  ut  supra.)  [J.  O.J 

(4)  Abbat  of  Glendaloch,  co.  Wicklow,  died 
A.D.  810.  {Fo>/r  Mast  by  0*Donovan,  A.D.  806, 
i.  416 ;  Ann.  Ult.  A.D.  809.)  [J.  G.] 

(6)  Ua  Tibraide,  abbat  of  Clonfad,  co.  West- 
meath,  died  795.  (Four  Mast  by  0' Donovan,  AJi. 
790 ;  Ann.  Ult  A.D.  794.)  [J.  G.] 

GUAUFERUS  was  a  bishop,  or  at  least 
used  the  episcopal  title;  he  accompanied  St. 
Rumbold,  the  Irish-Soot,  to  Mechlin,  and  partook 
of  his  labours  and  martyrdom  about  ▲.!>.  775, 
but  his  nationality  is  only  inferred  to  have  betsi 
Scotch  or  Scoto-Iri^h  from  that  of  his  roaster. 
Dempster  would  of  course  regard  him  as  an 
Albanic  Scot.  (Dempster,  Bist.  Ecd.  OenL  ScoL 
i.  317 ;  Camerarius,  de  Soot.  Fort.  182,  Oct.  29 ; 
Lanigan,  Eocl.  Hist.  Ir.  iii.  c  19,  §  15.)   [J.  O.] 

GUALTARIU8  (Gualterot),  bUhop  o< 
Firmum  (Fermo).  A  **  Gualterus  eplscopos  d» 
Ftrmo**  is  mentioned  as  having  been  present 
with  other  bishops  as  an  assessor  at  the  tribunal 
of  HUdebert,  or  Hildebrand,  Duke  of  Spoleto, 
AJ).  777.  (Ughelli,  ItaL  &c  u.  735;  Cappel- 
letti, Le  Chiese  cTItal.  iiL  591.)  [R.  S.  G.3 

GUAXTERANUa    [Gustcrahot.] 

GUALTERNUS  (Walternct),  hishop  of 
Geneva,  acceded  c  A.D.  780,  and  died  A.D.  816. 
He  was  present,  A.D.  800,  at  the  synod  of 
bishops  at  Rome,  at  which  Charlemagne  was 
crowned  emperor.  (Millinen,  Hdvet.  Sacr.  p. 
17  ;  Besson,  Dioc.  de  Qenete,  p.  7.)     [R.  S.  G.] 

GUAKHUMARA,    the    wife    of  Arthur. 
Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  ix.   9,  says  that  after 
Arthur  had  restored  the  country  to  its  former 
prosperity,  he  married  Guanhumara,  who  was 
descended  from  the  noble  race  of  the  Romans 
(vi.  6,  there  is  a  similar  marriage  of  ConstantiiKX 
and  had  been  brought  up    by  Cador  dnke  of 
Cornwall ;  and  later  on  that  when  Guanhomara 
heard  that  Modred  had  entered  Winchester,  she 
fled  in  despair  from  York  to  the  city  of  L^gioas 
(Caerleon  npon  Usk),  and  in  the  church  of  Julius 
the  Martyr  resolved  to  become  a  nun.    Her  mine 
does   not  occur    in  Gildas  or  Nennius.     Hie 
Historia  Britomtm,  attributed   to  Nenniiis,  has 
been  shewn  by  Paulin  Paris  to  represent  the 
Breton  form  of  the  Celtic  legends ;  and  in  its 
present  shape  it  contains  the  results  of  several 
recensions,  each  of  which  added  new  matter  to  it, 
mcluding  legends  of  Germanus  and  Patrick,  with 
genealogies  and  chronological  data,  and  two  pro- 
logues.   The  earliest  part  may  date  back  nearly 
to  the  time  of  Gildas,  the  latest  belongs  to  the 
10th  century.    The  Celtic  imagmatto:.  contina* 
ally  added  Iresh  names  and  details  from  other 
stories;  and  Geoffry  of  Monrooutii,  whoee  real 
basis  is  Nennius,  gives  us  a  much  enlarged  farm 
of  the  legend,  nor  did  the  as8imilatiI^p  prooe« 
stop  with  him.     It  is  curious  that   his  work 
should  have  appeared  in  Henry  L's  reigm,  jut 
when  Turpin's  Chronicle    of  Charlemagne  ap- 
peared in   France;   these  two  fitmous   legeoda 
influenced  the  spirit  of  the  two  great  oatioBa 
that  were  now  forming,  opposed  in  Interest  aad 
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ffotf  to  each  other.  Much  of  the  'diUiH  in' 
Geoffrj  ia  invented  to  account  for  facts  and 
names  which  had  no  existence  till  long  after  the 
Enj^lish  settlement  in  Britain,  and  for  feudal 
notions  of  a  still  later  age ;  the  manners  are  those 
of  the  feudal  knights,  while  knight  errantry  is 
not  at  all  a  Cymric  conception.  William  of 
Newbnrgh  at  once  expressed  his  disbelief  of 
Geoffrj's  story,  as  did  Higden  afterwards,  bat 
Higden*8  translator,  Trevisa,  defends  it.  The  story 
of  Arthur  in  Nennius,  though  not  authentic 
history,  is  founded  on  the  traditions  of  the 
Btrugffle  between  the  Romano-Celtic  population 
and  the  English  invaders.  That  native  chiefs 
who  had  married  Roman  wives  should  have  taken 
the  lead  in  the  struggle  is  probable  enough. 
The  names  of  Arthur's  first  battles  point  to 
North  England,  where  the  Roman  troops  and 
colonists  were  settled  most  thickly  along  the 
Great  WalL  ^  The  first  war  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Glein,  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  on 
the  Douglas  in  the  region  of  Linnuis,  the  sixth 
on  the  river  Bassas,  the  seventh  in  the  wood  of 
Celidon,  the  dghth  near  Castle  Guinnion  (the 
name  Castellum  seems  to  point  to  a  Roman 
station),  the  ninth  at  the  city  Leogis,  called  in 
British  Cair  Lion,  the  tenth  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Traht  Treuroit,  the  eleventh  on  the  moun- 
tain Breguoin,  the  twelfth  at  mount  Badon :  and 
in  all  these  wars  he  was  victorious,  as  were  many 
ether  British  warriors."  So  the  text  of  the 
Vatican  MS.,  written  in  the  fifth  year  of  king 
Edmund,  a.d.  946,  which  Gunn  edited,  and 
which  Mai  reprinted  in  his  **  Appendix  ad  opera 
edita"  (only  issued  in  1871),  without  being 
aware  that  it  was  the  text  of  the  book  commonly 
assigned  to  Nennius.  But  while  the  earlier  battles 
•ecm  to  be  in  the  north,  some  of  the  later  may 
be  aaaigned  to  Wessex,  and  we  know  that  the 
eadie^t  settlements  of  the  Saxons  were  in  the 
north  and  in  Wessex.  It  is  probable  that,  as 
nsnal  in  legend,  the  great  name  has  swallowed 
up  the  little  ones,  and  that  under  the  name  of 
Arthur  are  summed  up  the  deeds  of  several 
chiefs  ^perplures  militarii  Brittones"  as  the 
Vatican  MS.  says ;  in  fact,  in  the  poems  attri- 
bated  to  the  early  Welsh  bards  the  name  of 
Arthur  appears  very  seldom.  Thus  in  Llywarch 
Uen*s  Elegy  on  Geraint  ab  Erbin,  the  Devon  chief 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Llougborth,  **  at 
Llongborth  were  slain  to  Arthur  valiant  men 
who  hewed  down  with  steel ;  he  was  the  emperor 
and  conductor  of  the  toils  of  war,**  where  it  is 
worth  noting  that  Arthur  is  called  Ammhe- 
rawdyr,  Le.  imperator;  as  if,  to  shew  his  leader- 
ship of  the  Celtic  tribes,  he  continued  the  old 
fioman  title  which  Maximus  and  other  British 
commanders  of  the  legions  had  claimed.  Dr. 
Goeat  would  identify  him  with  the  son  of  Aurelius 
Ambrocius,  one  of^  the  Roman  or  Romanised 
chiefa.  The  Mabinogion  stories  place  Arthur's 
palace  at  Camelot  or  Gelliwig,  both  in  Ooninall, 
just  as  his  place  of  birth  is  at  Tintagel  (Stephens' 
LU.  cf  Kymryj  319);  and  put  other  equally 
eminent  heroes  by  his  side.  Since  the  emigration 
to  Brittany  took  place  largely  from  Cornwall, 
this  would  account  for  Arthur  assuming  greater 
eioin^uce  in  the  Breton  tradition,  from  which 
we  received  his  legend  bHck  again  in  its  expanded 
form.  As  the  Celts  receded  before  the  mvaders, 
they  naturally  took  their  legends  with'  them,  and 
relocalized  the  stories  in  their  new  homes.    This 
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'accounts  for  the  number  of  Arthurian  Tocalities, 
in  the  various  Celtic  districts.  Similarly  in 
the  Historia  Britonwn,  which  is  the  nucleus  of 
Nennius,  all  the  references  to  Guorthegim  con 
nect  him  with  South  England,  while  in  the 
account  of  Germanus,  which  has  been  inserted  at 
a  later  time,  all  the  local  allusions  point  to  places 
in  Wales.  But  the  story  of  Arthur  was  not 
brought  back  to  Wales  till  the  11th  century. 
The  Arthur  of  Romance  is  a  creation  of  the 
Armorican  Kymry,  and  strange  to  say  the  Bretons 
have  not  preserved  their  own  romance.  It  was 
natural  that  one  form  of  the  story  should  occur 
at  Glastonbury,  the  first  British  church  which 
the  English  spared.  This  **  island  of  Avilion  "  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  peat  swamps,  extending 
to  the  Bristol  Channel,  ftom  which  a  boat  might 
even  now  come  up  to  Glastonbury  when  the 
country  is  flooded  with  rain,  and  here  in 
Henry  ll.'s  time  was  found  the  tomb  of  Arthur 
and  Guanhumara,  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  {de 
Jure  Princ,  pp.  191-93,  Speculum  Eccieeiae  pp. 
47-49)  dwells  on  the  fact  that  her  hair  crumbled 
into  dust  when  it  was  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
amount  of  literature  on  Arthur  is  now  so  great 
that  particular  references  in  this  place  are  hardly 
necessary.  [C.  W.  B,3 

GUARULFU8,twentv-fifth  bishop  of  Noyon, 
between  Gunduinus  and  ^ramengerus.  He  was 
present  at  the  translation  of  St.  Lambert,  in  a.d. 
721.  (fialL  Christ,  ix.  985 ;  Gams,  Series  Episc. 
589.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

OUASAGIIT  (GosACHUS),  bishop,  son  of 
Maelchu,  in  Granard.  commemorated  Jan.  24. 
In  the  Lives  of  St,  Patrick  Guasacbt  is  frequently 
spoken  of.  He  was  son  of  Maelchu  or  Milchu^ 
whom  St.  Patrick  in  youth  served  as  a  swine- 
herd. When  St.  Patrick  returned  to  evangelize 
Ireland,  Guasacht  and  his  two  sisters,  both 
named  Emeria,  became  disciples  of  their  former. 
companion,  and  renounced  the  world.  [Emebia.] 
Guasacht  became  bishop  at  Granard,  in  the 
baronies  of  Ardagh  and  Granard,  co.  Longford, 
and  as  such  always  finds  his  place  in  the  Irish 
Kalendars.  Beyond  his  being  a  contemporary  of 
St.  Patrick  in  the  5th  century,  we  cannot  fix  a 
date.  (Colgan,  Acta  SS,  378,  n. ",  and  TV.  Thaum. 
pass.;  CHanlon,  Irish  Saints,  i.  428;  Todd,  St. 
Patrick,  408;  Lanigan,  Eccl.  Hist.  Jr.  i.  c.  5^ 
§^  1-3;  G'Flaherty,  Ogygia,  ii.  pt.  iii.  c  85; 
Ware,  Bishop*,  by  Harris,  i.  13 ;  ifart.  Dc/Mg. 
by  Todd  and  Reeves,  27.)  [J.  G.J 

GUBA,  the  seventh  of  the  English  abbats  of 
Glastonbury,  in  the  list  drawn  up  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  (ap.  Gale,  p.  328),  who  assigns  him 
a  period  of  two  years,  743-744.  No  such  name 
occurs  in  the  ancient  list  in  MS.  Tiberius  B. 
5 ;  and  although  William  of  Malmesbury's  list 
is  not  a  mere  fabrication,  it  is  too  weak  iu 
authority  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  abbat 
otherwise  unknown.  In  another  section  of  his 
work  this  writer  states  that  in  the  year  760 
Cynewulf,  king  of  Wessei,  gave  Guba  five  hides  of 
land  at  Sudeton,  and  that  he  received  other  bene- 
factions for  the  abbey  (/6.  p.  314),  but  does  not 
give  copies  of  the  charters  on  which  the  state- 
ment would  depend.  In  the  list  given  in  the 
Monasticon  (i.  2)  the  names  are  given  ia 
different  order,  and  the  date  760  is  ascribed  to 
Guba,  but  all  the  lists  are  alike  uutrustv  orthy. 

[S.] 
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OUBEBTUS  (GiLADBBTUB,  Galbbrtus 
Gribebtub,  Postbertus),  twenty-Dinth  bishop 
of  Genera,  between  £acheriiis  and  Renenbertos 
in  the  second  half  of  the  8th  century.  {QalL 
Christ.  xvL  384.)  [S.  A,  B.] 

GUDA,  bishop  of  Taccis  (Martos)  from  about 
A.D.  634  to  646,  subscribes  the  acts  of  the  sixth 
Council  of  Toledo.  A.D.  648.  (Aguirre-Catalani, 
lit  413 ;  Etp.  Soar.  xii.  390.)    [Camebinus.] 

[M.  A.  W.] 

GUDA,  a  priest  and  abbat,  who  attests  the 
charter  of  Oethilred  to  Barking,  cir.  693 
(Jfofi.  Angl.  i.  439;  Kemble,  CD.  35):  the 
same  name  with  the  title  of  presbyter  appears 
among  the  attestations  of  a  somewhat  question- 
able charter  of  Caedwalha  of  Wessex,  dated  688 
(Kemble,  C  D,  994).  As  the  former  charter  is 
genuine,  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Guda 
in  the  latter  may  add  somewhat  to  the  proba- 
bility of  its  genuineness ;  both  are  attested  by 
Earconwald,  Wilfrid,  and  Headda.  [S.] 

GUDALUSA,  mother  of  St.  Cadocus :  more 
properly  called  Guladusa,  Gladusa  and  Gwladus 
(Colgan,  Ada   88.  160,    c  2).     [Gwladus.] 

[J.  G.] 

GUDDENE— July  18.  Virgin  and  martyr  at 
Carthage,  A.D.  203.  She  suffered  by  command 
of  the  proconsul  Rufinus.  {Mart,  Rom.  Vet., 
Adon.,  Usnard. ;  Till.  M^m.  iii.  125.)  Tillemont, 
I,  c,  thinks  that  Gaudens,  or  Gaudentius,  martyr 
in  Africa,  commemorated  by  St.  Augustine,  Serm. 
294,  may  be  identical  with  Guddene.  (Ruinart, 
p.  197.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

GUDELIKA,  queenof  Theodahadus  or  Theo- 
datus  king  of  Italy.  Among  the  letters  of 
Cassiodorus  are  some  address«l  by  her,  or  in 
her  name,  to  the  emperor  Justinian  and  the 
empress  Theodora.  (Cassiod.  Var.  lib.  x.  epp. 
20,  21,  23,  24,  in  Patr.  Lat.  Ixix.  811-814.) 

[C.  H.] 

GUDEVALU8.    [Gudwal.] 

GUDIBBANDUS,  duke  of  Florence,  the 
first  certainly  known,  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Hadrian  to  Charles  the  Ghreat,  asking  for  the 
restoration  of  property  to  the  monastery  of 
Galliata.  {Codex  Caroiintu,  Jaffi^  no.  00,  784- 
79 L  ;  H.  Pabst,  Forschungen  z.  d.  O.  p.  483.) 

[A  H.  D.  A.] 

GUDILAN,  deacon  of  Toledo,  bosom  friend 
of  Julian  archbishop  of  Toledo.  Their  friend- 
•bip  is  warmly  described  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Toledo,  in  his  life  of  Julian,  cap.  2.  (Patr.  Lat. 
zcTi.415.)    He  died  in  680.  [C.  H.] 

GUDDjIUVA,  a  Gothic  noble  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Hispano-Gothic 
inscriptions  (Hiibner,  Inscrr.  Nisp.  Christ.  115). 
He  is  described  as  having  built  with  his  own 
workmen,  and  at  his  own  cost,  the  churches  of 
St.  Stephen,  St.  John  Baptist,  and  St.  Vincent 
'*in  locum  Nativola,"  during  the  reigns  of 
Leorigild,  Recared,  and  Witteric  **  The  inscrip- 
tion, evidently  put  up  shortly  before  the  con- 
secration of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  by  bishop 
Faulus  of  Aoci  (Guadix)  under  Witteric  (603- 
610)" — says  Dr.  Mommsen,  in  a  note  to  one 
of  the  reports  addressed  by  Hiibner  to  the  Berlin 
Academy — **  mentions  at  the  aun^  time  two  older 
consecrations,  that  of  the  cnurph  of  St.  John  in 
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577,  and  that  of  the  chuich  of  St.  YiBentt  fm 
594 "  {Monatsbern^t  Bed.  Akad.  1861,  p.  25). 
The  stone  bearing  the  tnscripUonwas  found  among 
the  foundations  of  the  chuivh  of  Santa  Maria  dd 
Alhambra  at  Granada,  in  the  16th  centnrr,  and  n 
now  in  the  southern  wall  of  that  church,  hatirola, 
therefore,  was  evidently  the  Roman  name  of 
Granada,  or  of  a  quarter  of  Granada ;  and  Gama 
supposes — wrongly — ^that  the  name  Granada  is 
derived  partly  f^m  Nata,  the  shortened  form 
of  Nativola  {Kir^Jtengeaohichie.  iL  [2j  22  ;  conf. 
however.    Dozy,  Mscherchesy   I.  c  i.   ^Obaer* 
vations  etegraphiqaet  inr  qnelques  anciennea 
locality  de  P Andalousie,"  p.  386).  Hfibner  thinka 
that  Nativola  belonged  to  the  mountain  dioccsa 
of  Aoci,  and  not  to  the  bishopric  of  Klvira,  which 
he  suppoees  to  have  been  confined  to  th«  vallcj 
of  the  Xenil  {M<matsberichtt  BeH.  Akad.  L  e.) ; 
and  this  is  no  doubt  the  true  explanation  of  th« 
parts  played  in  the  different  eonsecratiotts  by 
the    Idshopa    Paulus    and    lilliolus    of   AocL 
Gams's  contrary  theory,  that  Nativola  waa  ■ 
suburb  of  Uliberi,  is  grounded  upon  ignorance 
of  the  real  position  of  Illiberi,  which  was  placed 
about  six  miies  to  the  north-west  of  Granada  (Doxy, 
Becherches,  1.  c.  p.  328).     Who  Gndllnira  was 
is  unknown.     That  portion  of  the  stone  which 
would  probably  have  given  us  the  name  of  his 
office  or  dignity  is  missing  (Hiibner,  L  c  notes). 
Prof.  Dozy,  however,  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
Arabic  chronicler  Ibn-al  Khattb  which  very  pro- 
bably refers  to  Gudiliuva.    *<The  Christians  (of 
Granada)  had  a  celebrated  church  two  arrow- 
flights    from    the    town  opposite  the   gate   of 
Elvira.    It  had  been  built  by  a  great  seignevr 
of  their  religion,  whom  a  certain  prince  bad 
placed  at  the  head  *  d'une  nombrense  arnMfe  dm 
Roum,'  and  it  was  unique  in  beauty  of  constrac- 
tion  and  ornament."    The  term   Aomm,  which, 
according  to  Prof.  Dozy,  is  only  used  by  the 
Arabic  authors  when  speaking  of  independent 
Spaniards,   points  back  to  a  time  before  the 
Mussulman  conquest,  and  he  is  therefore  led  to 
identify  'Hhe  great  noble  of  their  religion  ** 
with  Gudiliuva  (whom  he  calls  Gudila,  depoMiittg 
on  Masdeu  and  Florez*8  uncorrected  text  of  the 
Latin  inscription).     Who  was  the  prince  ?    One 
is  led  to  remember  the  date  of  the  first  consecr a* 
tion  ~  597,  the  eighth  year  of  Leovigild.     ^as 
Gudiliuva  one  of   Leovigild's  genenls  in  the 
campaign  of  592  against  the  imperialists  (sec 
art.  Leovigild),  and  was  Nativola  one  of  the 
**  urbes  et  castella  '*  then  wrested  from  the*s  by 
the  great  Gothic  king?    (Joannes  BiclarcnBia» 
Usp.  Sagr.  vi.  p.  377.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

6UDINUS,   archbishop   of  Lyons.    [God- 

WINU8.] 

GUDLOGUS  has  his  history  sketdicd  by 
Camerarius  (de  Scot.  Fort.  129,  April  IIX  whoi, 
however,  gives  no  authority  for  his  statements, 
Son  of  Penuald  and  Tecta,  he  became  famoos  in 
the  Scotch  province  of  Herchia  (llerse)  for  bis 
piety  and  miracles;  there,  among  the  b<iLI« 
kindred  of  his  parents,  he  lived  fi^sen  years  as 
a  recluse,  and  was  specially  tempted  by  evil 
spirits,  who  transformed  themselves  into  lioos 
bulls,  bears,  etc,  before  him.  He  died  abont 
A.D.  716,  at  the  age  of  45,  and  his  name  baa 
become  synonymous  with  the  phrase  **eciod 
luck."  [J.  r.] 


GUDUDUS 

GUDUDUS,  bishop  of  Anciua  in  B^rncene, 
present  «t  Caiih.  Conf.  ▲.D.  411.  (Man,  Vet, 
Am.  126.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

GUDWAL,  ST.  (GuDUALUs,  Gudevalub, 
GcDWAL,  GuowALDUS,  GuDWALUS),  a  saiot 
whose  nune  occurs  in  the  Breton  Litany  of  the 
10th  century  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ii.  82,  85, 
"  Guoidwale  "  (see  too  i.  28,  31,  36,  161).  For 
hu  life,  written  in  the  12th  century,  see  Acta 
Sanctontm  Jxme  6,  i.  729-742 ;  Hardy's  Catalogue 
of  MateriaUf  i.  371-373.  He  was  commemorated 
in  Flanders,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died, 
Jane  6,  403,  and  the  feast  of  the  translation  of 
his  body  to  the  monastery  of  Ghent  was  cele- 
brated on  Dec  3.  A  parish  in  Cornwall,  now 
called  GulTal,  on  Mount's  JBay,  is  dedicated  to 
him,  and  there  is  a  fiunous  holy  well  there,  but 
the  old  oratory  has  perished.  [C.  W.  B.] 

GUDWAL,  bUhop  of  St.  Malo.  [Gubyaluh.] 

GUEDNEBTH,  GUIDNEBTH,  king  or 
chief  of  Glamorgan.    [Gwaednebth.] 

GUENEGANDUS,  bishop.    [Guennoc.] 

GXJENGAL0CU8,  GUENNOLfi,  Armori- 
saint.    [WnrwALLUS.] 
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GUENNINUS  (GoENNius,  Guinninus),  ST., 
an  early  bishop  of  Vannes,  placed  third  in  the 
list  of  the  GaiUa  Christiana,  succeeding  St. 
Patemus  U.  or  Mansnetus,  if  he  is  to  be  assigned 
to  this  diocese,  and  followed  by  St.  Modestus. 
Le  Cointe  believes  that  he  was  consecrated  A.D. 
618,  bat  nothing  trustworthy  has  come  down  of 
him.  He  is  commemorated  Aug.  18.  (Gall, 
CArisL  xiT.  916 ;  Le  Cointe,  Ann.  Eocl.  Franc, 
an.  618 ;  n.  X.  tom.  ii.  BolL  Acta  S8.  Aug.  ill. 
662.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GUENNOG  (CoNOQANUg,  Gueneoandus, 
ScJEHUB,  Venecandub,  Yenerandus),  ST.,  an 
early  bishop  of  Quimper,  succeeding  St.  Choren- 
tinos,  and!,  according  to  Gams,  followed  by 
Albinos.  A  Venerandus,  or  Verandus,  whose  see 
is  not  appended,  was  represented  at  the  first 
cooncil  of  Toars(A.D.  461)  by  Jocundinus,  and 
may  possibly  be  Guennoc  Others,  however, 
identify  him  with  the  Albinus,  the  Latin  version 
of  Guennoc,  who  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Vannes  (a.d.  462  or  463).  A  doubtful  list  of 
names  b  all  that  remains  of  his  successors  till 
Felix  is  reached  in  the  9th  century.  {Gall.  Chr. 
xiv.  873 ;  Mansi,  riL  947,  955.)         [S.  A.  B.] 

GUENOLfi,  saint.    [Winwallus.] 

GUEBIOUS    (GOEBCins),  bishop    of  Ansa 

STich)  from  abont  A.D.  643  until  after  653. 
is  signature  appears  twenty-fifth  among  those 
of  fifty-two  bishops  at  the  eighth  council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  653.  (Aguirre-Catalani,  iii.  448 ;  Eap. 
Sagr.  xxria  60.)    [Cimidiub.]         [M.  A  W.J 

GUERICUS.    [GoEBicus.] 

GUfiBIN.    [Gairinus.] 

GUEBUR,  ST.,  whose  chapel  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Neot,  in  Cornwall,  is  mentioned  by  Asser 
as  the  place  where  Alfreid,  while  visiting  it  in  a 
hunting  expedition,  was  cured  of  his  malady. 
See  T.  Gaierus  in  Boll.  Acta  Sanciorumy  4  Apr. 
L  377.  [C.  W.  B.] 


GUIBEBTUS  L,  seventh  bishop  of  Itnate 
between  Teuton  and  Isermundus  I.  c.  A.D.  770. 
(Cappelletti,  Le  Chiese  (Fltal.  v.  300.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

GUIBEBTUS  n.,  eleventh  bishop  of  ReatA, 
between  Sinualdus  and  Peter  I.,  a.d.  778.  The 
date  is  fixed  by  communications  which  he  had 
with  Hildebrand,  duke  of  Spoleto.  He  held  his 
see  scarcely  a  year.  (Cappelletti,  Le  Chiese 
trital.  V.  304.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GUIBEBTUS  m.,  thirteenth  bishop  of 
Reate,  between  Peter  I.  and  Alefredus  a.d. 
780.  His  name  and  date  are  Icnown  from 
documents,  in  which  Charlemagne  and  Hilde- 
brand, duke  of  Spoleto,  are  mentioned.  He 
seems  to  have  sat  less  than  two  years.  (Cap- 
peUetti,  Le  Chieae  cTItal.  v.  305.)       [R.  S.  G.] 

GUIDO  (1)  (ViDoX  bishop  of  Volaterra  (Vol- 
terra).  He  succeeded  Martianus,  c.  a.d.  682, 
held  the  see  sixteen  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Petrus.  (Ughelli,  /to/.  Sac.  i.  ^333 ;  Ammi- 
rato,  Veecoci  di  Fiesole,  4c.,  p.  66.)      [R.  S.  G.] 

GUIDO  (2)  I,  twenty-eighth  bishop  of 
Noyon,  between  Hunuanus  and  St.  £unutius 
in  the  first  part  of  the  8th  century.  {Gall^ 
Christ,  ix.  985.)  [S.  A  B.] 

GUIDO  (8)  (WiDO),  a  count,  at  whose  request 
Alcuin  composed  his  treatise  De  Virtutibus  et 
VUiis.  Engaged  in  war  he  had  asked  for  a 
short  manual  of  instruction,  which  Alcuin,  as  he 
says,  gladly  composed  and  divided  into  chapters 
for  easier  reference  in  his  busy  life  (Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  d.  613).  [S.  A.  B.] 

GUIDULPHUS.    [Ghillo.] 

GUIEBUS,  Cornish  saint.    [Guebub.] 

GUIGNEB,  martyr  in  ComwaU,    [Finoar.] 

GUIGNOLfe,  saint.    [Winwallus.] 

GUILAIN,  abbat  of  St.  Guislain.  [Gislenus.] 

GUILELMUS  (WiLLELMUS),  ST.,  duke  or 
count  of  Aquitaine,  founder  and  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  Gellone,  afterwards  called  St. 
Guillelme-du-D^rt.  The  story  of  his  life  is  as 
follows :  He  was  bom  in  the  time  of  Pippin,  of 
aristocratic  parents,  Theodoric  and  Aldana.  His 
father,  who  was  a  consul,  according  to  his  bio- 
grapher, has  been  identified  with  the  count  of 
the  same  name  whom  Einhard  speaks  of  as  a 
relation  of  Charles  the  Great  (Annales  ad  ann. 
782,  Pertz,  i.  163),  but  others  trace  a  relation- 
ship to  that  monarch  through  his  mother.  He 
was  liberally  educated  in  divinity  and  philosophy, 
as  well  as  the  martial  exercises  which  belonged 
to  his  rank,  and  in  due  course  was  sent  to 
court,  where  he  gained  the  love  of  his  peers  and 
the  respect  and  affection  of  Charles,  who  had 
now  succeeded  his  father  Pippin,  and  who  often 
had  recourse  to  him  for  counsel.  It  happened 
that  the  Saracens  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
were  devastating  the  south  of  France.  Charles 
appointed  Guilelmus  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion sent  against  them,  and  created  him  <iuke 
of  Aquitaine.  Crossiug  the  Rhone  into  Septi- 
roania  he  gave  battle  at  Orange,  where  thn 
enemy  had  established  themselves,  and  recovered 
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the  eity  in  a  Tictorions  engagement.    He  pur- 
sued his  success  until  they  were  utterly  routed 
find  driven  back  again  into  Spain.     He  then  set 
himself  to  repair  their  ravages  in  the  province. 
The  ruined  churches  were  rebuilt  and  new  ones 
erected,  and  justice,  religion,  and  charitv  charac- 
terized his  rule.   Determining  to  be  himself  the 
founder  of  a  monastery  he  sought  a  spot  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Lode've,  where  he  reared 
his    buildings  and  collected    monks  from  the 
country  round,  especially  from  the  foundation  of 
St.  Benedict  of  Aniane,  about  a  league  distant. 
To  this  monastery  his  own  was,  by  his  wish,  sub- 
•errient.      His   sisters,    Albana    and    Bertana, 
desirous  of  taking  the  veil,  applied  to  him  to 
aid  them,  and  he  established  them  at  the  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  not  far  from  the  monastery. 
He  now   returned   to  his  worldly  duties,  bst 
the  desire  of  embracing  the  monastic  life  had 
also   seized   him  and  was   daily  increasing   in 
strength,  when  he  was  summoned  to  court.   Here 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  monk.  Charles 
consented,    and    he    left   for    his    new    home, 
stopping  at  Brioude  to  offer  his  weapons  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Julian  the  martyr.     Arrived  at 
Gel  lone,  he   entered   the  monastery  barefooted 
and  clad  in  sackcloth,  laid  his  gifts  upon  the  altar, 
and  announced  his  desire  of  joining  the  com- 
munity (a.d.  806).     His  first  work  was  with 
the  aid  of  his  sons,  Bernard  and  Gaucelinns,  or 
Gotcelmus,  to  complete  the  building,  and  render 
it  accessible  by  cutting  a  road  up  the  rugged 
valley.     Next  he  planted  gardens  and  vineyards, 
and   laid   out   the  valley  in  orchards.      Louis, 
son  of  Charles,  and  king  of  Aquitaine,  granted 
him  a  charter  for  his  foundation.    This  done  ho 
devoted  himself  to  the  routine  of  the  monastic 
life.      Of  his   own  choice    he  discharged    the 
meanest  offices.     At  the  desire  of  the  monks  he 
consented  to   abandon  these  servile  tasks,  and 
entered  upon  a  life   of  meditation.      The  gift 
of  prophecy  was  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  revealed 
the  hour  of  his  death.  His  end  was  signalized  by 
an  earthquake,  which  shook  the  country  round 
(May  28). 

The  life,  of  which  the  foregoing  it  with  slight 
additions  an  abridgment,  was  first  published  by 
Stengelitts  at  Augsburg  in  1611,  and  may  also 
be  found  in  Mabillon's  Acta  SS,  Ord,  S.  Benrd, 
saec.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  70,  Paris,  1668-1701,  and  in  the 
Bollandists' iicto  SS.  Mai,  vi.  811.  In  the  latter 
it  is  preceded  by  a  short  account  of  Guilelmus, 
extracted  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane 
bj  his  disciple  Ai-do  (Feb.  ii.  615),  which  differs 
but  very  slightly  from  the  fuller  account,  and 
is  followed  by  a  separate  account  of  his  miracles. 
The  date  of  this  life  is  not  known,  but  its  style 
has  impressed  commentators  with  respect.  It 
was,  at  least,  written  previously  to  the  year 
1066,  since  Ordericus  Vi  talis  against  that  year 
relates  in  his  EccleiiaatkxU  History  (lib.  vi.)  that 
it  had  lately  been  shewn  to  him,  and  he  gives  a 
summary,  which,  in  many  cases,  preserves  the 
words  and  phrases  of  the  life  as  we  have  it. 

In  his  appendix  to  the  Life  (p.  88)  Mabillon 
prints  two  instruments  of  gift  of  Guilelmus, 
one  resembling  a  will,  and  the  above-mentioned 
charter  of  Louis  dated  in  808  (see  also  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  civ.  982). 

The  life  of  Louis  the  Pious  states  (Bouquet, 
vi.  88)  that  Guilelmus  succeeded  Chorso  m  the 
dak#dom,  who  was  deposed  for  misconduct  (a.d. 
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700),  and  tttccaesfnlly  coped  with  a  rising  of 
which  his  predecessor  was  the  cause.  From  th« 
same  source,  and  also  from  the  charter  or  will 
above-mentioned,  we  learn  something  of  hi* 
relatives,  of  whom  the  most  famous  was  his  son 
Bernard,  who  inherited  his  rank  and  married 
Dodana,  whose  manual,  with  an  inscripUon  to 
her  son,  Guillelm  still  survives  (Higne,  Pair. 
Lat.  cvi,  109 ;  cf.  Rivet,  JSTirt.  Lit.  de  la  Frame 
V.  17).  Ceillier  has  a  short  account  of  hia  life, 
ffist,  dea  Auteurs  Sacr^s,  ziii.  234.     [S.  A.  B.] 

GUILLEBADU8  (Wiltretradot),  btahop 
of  Pistoria  and  Pratum  (Pistoja  and  Prato), 
succeeded  Joannes  A.D.  801,.  He  is  mentioned  as 
acting  in  various  affairs  in  806  and  812,  wad^ 
the  authority  of  Charlemagne.  (Ughelli,  JtaL 
Sac.  iii.  354 ;  Cappelletti,  Le  Chiete  d'ltal.  zriL 
81.)  [R.S.  G.] 

GUILLOBOLDUS  (WillkbaldusX  twenty- 
ninth  bishop  of  Chllons-sur-Msme,  between 
Ricoarius  and  Bovo  I.  or  Bono  dr.  750.  {GaU 
Christ,  ix.  863.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GUIMILDUS  (GumiLUB).    rGuiciu>U8.] 

GUINALUS,  GUINGALOE,  GUINGA- 
LOEUS,    GUINGALOIS,    Armorican    saint. 

[WlNWALLUS.] 

GUINNINUS  of  Vannes.    [Guenkinus.] 

GUINNIU8  (GuNNUiNDS,  GuiruBUiX  accom- 
panied St.  Padam  from  Armorica  to  Uanbadam 
(Rees,  CambrihBrit.  Saints^  504  sq.),  early  in  the 
6th  century.  In  the  account  of  St.  Oudooens'a 
election  to  the  see  of  Llandaff,  "Gunnninos 
magister,"  called  also  Gnnubui,  and  in  the 
translation  Cynfyn,  was  one  of  the  three  clerical 
electors  named,  with  the  abbats  and  laity,  and 
was  one  of  the  three  legates  sent  with  the  bishop- 
elect  to  Canterbury.  {Lib.  Landav.  by  Rees, 
124,  372;  Ussher,  Brit.  Eod.  AnL  iv.  c  8, 
p.  324,  n.  •.)  [J.  G.] 

GXHNOCH,     GUINOCHE,    GUINOTH, 

bishop  and  confessor ;  a  well-known  Scotch  saint, 
April  13.  Dempster  {Hist.  Ecd.  GenL  Scoit.  i. 
306)  thinks  he  was  a  bishop  in  Ross,  A.D.  477, 
while  Camerarius  transports  his  memory  to 
Buchan,  and  the  author  of  the  Vigw  of  the  DiootM 
of  Aberdeen  localizes  it  at  Deer.  Camerarius 
supposes  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Kenneth 
MacAlpin,  A.D.  838,  and  Adam  King,  in  the  thne 
of  Ethus  or  Aedh,  son  of  Kenneth,  a.Di.  8)o. 
(Bp.  Forbes,  Kal.  SootL  Saints,  149,  196,  236, 
358 ;  BollandisU,  Acta  S3.  13  Apr.  ii.  138 ; 
Camerarius,  de  Scot  Fort.  130,  Apr.  13; 
Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints^  Apr.  13.)       [J.  G.] 

GUIPPER,  accompanied  St.  Padam  £rom 
Armorica  to  Llanbadarn  in  Cardiganshire,  in  tha 
6th  century  (Rees,  Caa^bro-BriL  Samts,  504 
sq.).  [J.  a] 

GUIKMiyNUS,  Irish  saint,  dangbter  el 
Conghailns.    [GuRKiN.] 

GUISLEIN,  abbat.    [Gbslekub.] 
GUT«0.    [Grao.] 
GUISTLIANUS.    [GisruANim] 
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OUITELIN  stands  in  the  lists  of  bishops  at 
LtB*l4>B  and  at  Caer  Leon,  and  Nennins  nambers 
tw*lre  jears  **  a  regno  Onorthigerni  usqne  ad 
disoordiam  Gaitolini  et  Ambrosii,"  if  this  be  the 
same  person  as  Qaitelin  {Man,  Hist,  Brit.  i.  pt.  ii. 
77).  Geoffrey  Monm.  sajs  he  was  sent  to  Annorica 
for  aid  against  the  Saxons.  (Stnbbs,  Beg.  Sacr, 
AhqL  152,  154.)    [GwTTHELiw.]  [J.  G.] 

GULFABUS,  "  magUter  militnm,"  probably 
in  the  district  of  Istria,  where  there  was  a 
■eTerance  from  Rome  on  the  subject  of  the 
**  Three  Chapters."  Gregory  the  Great  writes 
to  commend  him  for  his  smI  in  bringing  back 
schismatics  to  the  church.  (Epist.  lib.  ix. 
Indict.  iLep.  93;  Migne,  Ixxrii.  1019.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GULOSUS,  bishop  of  Beneventum,  in  Procon- 
sular Africa,  was  bamshed  to  Corsica  by  Huneric 
after  the  conrention  at  Carthage,  A.D.  484. 
(Morcelli,^/r.  Om^i  100.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GULOSUS,  bishop  of  Pnpit  or  Pudput,  in 
Proconsular  Africa,  A.D.  646,  is  said,  in  the 
tacancy  of  the  bishopric  of  Carthage,  to  have 
called  together  the  synod  held  in  that  year  at 
Carthage,  and  to  hare  been  the  first  to  subscribe 
the  letter  against  the  Monothelites,  addressed  by 
the  assembled  bishops  to  Paul,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople.   (Morcelli,  Afr.  Christ,  i.  258.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

GU)iBERTUS(l),  ninth  bishop  omrouanne 
between  Adatgerus  and  Aetherius,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  8th  century.    {6ixU.  Christ,  z.  1532.) 
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GUMBEBTUS  (2)(Cunibert),  ST.,  reputed 
founder  and  first  abbat  of  the  monastery  of 
Ansbach,  in  Germany,  in  the  8th  century.  A 
life  of  him  was  published  by  the  Bollandists 
from  the  parchment  lectionary  of  the  Fran- 
tiscan  fiithers  at  Wiirzburg  {Acta  SS.  Jul. 
ir.  69).  At  the  time  when  St.  Boniface  was 
archbishop  of  Mentz  (743-c  754),  an  English- 
man named  Burchard  came  to  him  there,  and, 
after  a  short  stay,  went  on  to  Rome.  There 
pope  Zachary  consecrated  him  to  the  episcopate, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Boniface,  who  escorted  him 
to  his  diocese  of  Wiirzburg.  The  new  bishop's 
fime  came  to  Gurobertus,  who  was  a  noble  of 
Eastern  France,  and  a  soldier.  Making  his  way 
to  Wurzburg,  he  submitted  himself  to  the 
tx>mmands  and  instruction  of  Burchard.  Part  of 
his  wealth  he  deroted  to  enriching  the  church 
of  St.  Kilian,  the  martyr.  The  rest  he  reserred, 
hariivg  it  in  his  mind  to  found  the  monastery 
of  Onolsbach,  or  Ansbach,  in  the  diocese  of 
Wurzburg.  He  readily  obtained  authority  from 
Charles  the  Great,  then  emperor,  to  build  his 
monastery  in  any  spot  he  chose.  Accordingly, 
he  founded  the  religious  house  of  Ansbach.  The 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  established,  and  a  large 
number  of  monks  thronged  thither.  The  monas- 
tery church  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  demoted  to  tho 
goremment  of  his  monks,  and  on  his  death 
(March  11),  at  an  advanced  age,  he  was  buried  in 
the  church  he  had  built.  He  is  commemorated 
July  15. 

A  shorter  but  almost  identical  account 
1:1  found  in  the  life  of  Burchard  by  Egilward  in 
the  12th  century  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Oct.  vi.  588), 
and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  two  writers 
were  indebted  to  a  common  source. 


Two  early  charters  are  extant  for  his  monas- 
tery, one  purporting  to  be  granted  by  Charles 
the  Great  in  786,  and  the  other  by  Louis  the 
Pious  in  837  (printed  nos.  3  and  10  in  Us&er- 
mann's  Otrmania  Stcra,  torn.  i.).  In  the  former 
he  is  twice  called  episcopus,  and  for  this,  among 
other  reasons,  the  document  has  been  generally 
considered  spurious.  The  whole  story  of  Gum- 
bertus  rests  upon  the  very  slightest  foundation. 
In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  accounts  con- 
sult Rettberg  '  {Kirchengeschichte  Dstttschlcrnds^ 
ii.  338-343)  and  the  authorities  there  quoted  as 
to  his  life  and  the  two  charters,  and  the  Oer* 
mania  Sacra  (tom.  i.  p.  426  seqq.)      [S.  A.  B.] 

GUMBEBTUS,  martyr  [Gokdebertus]  ; 
bishop  of  Sens  fGuNDELBERTUs] ;  bishop  of 
Reate  [Guibebtos}. 

GUMESIKDUS,  bishop  of  Toledo.  (Esp. 
Sagr.  v.  vi.) 

GUMILDUS  (GiTmiLDUs,  Guimilxtb,  Wimil* 
DUBX  third  bishop  of  Maguelonne  between 
Genesius  and  Vinccntius.  He  was  in  possession 
of  the  see  in  672  or  673.  In  the  former  year 
he  joined  in  the  revolt  against  Wamba  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  when  in  the  following 
year  the  forces  of  Wamba  were  closing  in  upon 
Maguelonne  by  sea  and  land,  he  fled  to  Nismes 
to  join  Paul,  the  leader  of  the  rebellion.  On 
the  fall  of  the  latter  city,  which  was  not  long 
deferred,  the  bishop  with  the  other  rebels  ob- 
tained their  lives,  but  were  subject  to  the  indig- 
nity of  being  shaved  and  dragged  barefoot  and 
ragged  in  the  train  of  the  conqueror,  upon  his 
triumphant  entry  into  Toledo  some  months  later. 
He  was  not  liberated  till  the  fourth  year  of 
Ervigius,  Wamba's  successor.  His  after  history 
is  unknown  (S.  Juliani,  Hist.  Bebeltionis  PatUif 
xiii.  seq.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xcvi.  778  seq. ;  Gall. 
Christ,  vi.  732>  [S.  A.  B.] 

GUMMABUS  (GoMMARius,  Guntmarus), 
ST.,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Lira  (Lier,  Lierre), 
near  Malines  in  Belgium,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  8th  century.  According  to  the  story  which 
has  come  down,  he  was  born  at  Emblehem,  about 
a  mile  from  Lira.  Though  his  parents  were  of 
high  rank,  he  was  uneducated,  and  could  not 
even  read  the  Scriptures.  But  his  natural  dis- 
position was  good,  and  the  practice  of  fasting 
and  alms-giving  was  familiar  to  him  even  in 
early  years.  In  opening  manhood  he  was  sent  to 
Pippin's  court,  where  he  gained  the  affection  of 
the  king  and  his  nobles,  though  only  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  his  parents  reconciled  him  to  the 
worldly  life.  He  was  soon  honoured  with  high 
command,  and  sent  on  a  distant  military  expe- 
dition. During  his  absence  his  home  was  left 
under  the  sole  control  of  Guninmaria,  the  wife 
whom  he  had  married  at  Pippin's  desire.  Her 
one  delight  was  in  cruelty,  and  against  the  serfs 
and  dependents  of  the  house  she  raged,  in  the 
words  of  his  biographer,  "quAdam  belluini 
feritate."  After  seven  years,  Gummani;s  re- 
turned from  the  wars,  sternly  rebuked  his  wife^ 
and  made  amends  to  all  who  had  been  wronged. 
His  thoughts  were  now  bent  on  a  monastic  life, 
and  on  an  island  in  the  river  Neta  (Nethe),  which 
was  called  Nivesdum  or  Nivesdouch  (the  Bol- 
landists suggest  Mieuwdonch),  he  erected  a 
-hurch  in  hon«  \r  of  St.  Peter.    The  remaindct 
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of  Ui  life  he  pasted  between  hU  kout  and  the 
new  monastery.  St.  RamoMns,  an  Irishman, 
was  at  this  time  leading  a  life  of  deroUon  and 
solitode  at  Malines.  The  two  were  drawn  to  each 
other,  and  a  meeting*place  was  fonnd  half-waj 
between  their  respective  abodes,  which  they 
resolved  should  be  the  scene  of  a  yearly  assembly 
and  religions  services  for  the  country  round.  At 
length  a  mortal  disease  came  upon  him,  and  he 
died  Oct.  11,  the  day  of  his  commemoration,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  8th  century. 

The  foregoing  account  is  from  the  life  written 
by  Theobald,  a  monk  of  Lira,  and  dedicated  to 
Sigerns,  the  abbat.  It  was  first  published  by 
Surius  (Oct.  ziX  but  without  the  dedication, 
and  in  part  abridged.  Later,  it  was  republished 
in  full  by  the  Boilandists  iActa  8S.  Oct.  v.  682X 
together  with  an  account  of  miracles  performed 
by  the  saint's  relics  about  1475,  related  by  an 
anonymous  but  contemporary  author.  The  life 
itself  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  earliest 
mention  of  Qummams  is  in  the  Oeata  Poniificwn 
Cameraoenaiwn  (ii.  48,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  cxlix. 
142),  written  in  the  11th  century,  it  may  be 
easily  understood  that  authentic  information 
about  him  is  absolutely  wanting.  There  is  now 
at  Lierre  a  church  of  St.  Gommarius,  begun  in 
1445  and  completed  in  1557.  [S.  A.  B.] 

GUMPEBGA,  niece  of  king  Luitprand  and 
wife  of  Romoald,  who  was  duke  of  Benevento 
in  706.    (Paulus  Diaconus,  vi.  50.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GUNDAMUND  (Guntabund,  Guntha- 
IKIND),  king  of  the  Vandals.  He  was  the  son 
of  (lenzo,  the  son  of  Genseric,  and  succeeded  his 
uncle  Hunneric  as  king,  according  to  the  Vandal 
law  of  succession  [Genserio],  Dec.  11,  484.  He 
had  numerous  contests  with  the  Moors,  who  had 
revolted  in  the  reign  of  Hunneric  According  to 
Procopius  {BelL  VancL  L  8)  and  Theophanes 
{Oironog,  ▲.  M.  6026,  p.  159)  he  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Catholics.  According  to  Isidore,  however,  de 
BegSbm  Oothorum  (Isid.  0pp.  viL  133  in  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  Izzxiii.  1079),  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Victor  Tununensis  (in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IzviiL 
946),  on  his  accession  he  restored  peace  to  the 
church  and  recalled  the  Catholic  exiles.  The 
appendix  to  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper  (in  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  IL  606)  appears  to  offer  a  means  of 
reconciling  these  conflicting  statements.  It  is 
there  stated  that  Gundamund,  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  surrendered  to  the  Catholics  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Agileus  at  Carthage,  having  already 
recalled  St.  &igenins,  bishop  of  Carthage,  from 
exile.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  he  opened 
the  Catholic  churches  which  had  been  closed  for 
ten  years  and  a  half,  and  at  the  intercession  of 
Eugenius  recalled  all  the  exiled  bishops  and 
priests.  From  this  it  appears  that,  though  Gun- 
damund shewed  some  favour  to  the  Catholics 
soon  after  his  accession,  the  persecution  did 
not  wholly  cease  till  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign.  Gundamund  died  Sept.  24,  a.d.  496. 
(Ceillier,  Auieura  aacrA,  x.  464.>  [F.  D.] 

GUNDEBALD,  king.    [Gundobald.] 

GUNDECAB,  king.    [Guhdicarius.] 

GUNDEGESILUS,  twelfth  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux*      According  to  Gregory  of   Tours, 
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Bertram,  his  predecessor,  retnming  from  tli* 
second  cojncil  of  Mioon  (aj>.  585)  was  aeixed 
with  a  fever.  Summoning  to  his  bedside  • 
deacon,  named  Waldo,  he  nominated  him,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  as  his  successor.  Upon  his  death, 
Waldo,  with  the  consent  of  the  dtixena,  repaired 
to  the  king  to  obtain  his  sanction,  but  this  waa 
refused,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  eonsecratioQ 
of  Gundegesilus,  sumamed  Dodo,  a  count  cif 
Saintes,  which  took  place  (Hitt.  /Vvme.  vliL  22> 
He  took  the  lead  in  attempting  to  quell  the 
disturbances  excited  by  Chrodieldia  at  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  dross  at  Poitien  [ChB(^ 
DIELDI8],  and  his  life  was  endangered  by  the 
throng  of  cutthroats  assembled  in  the  diurch  at 
St.  Hilary.  In  the  same  connexion  he  was  one 
of  the  subscribers  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
bishops,  assembled  by  king  Guntram  at  Poitien 
in  590,  the  rescript  to  which  is  given  by  Gregory 
{Sist  Franc,  ix.  41,  x.  15,  16).  Iliere  is  a 
lacuna  of  more  than  200  years  in  the  aeriea 
of  the  Bordeaux  archbishops  after  Gmadegeailus* 
Sicharius  is  the  name  of  the  next  known  (Gaff. 
CMat.  U.  795).  [S.  A.  K] 

GUNDELBEBTU8,  ST.,  sunpeeed  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  and  founder  and  nrst  abbat  of 
the  monastery  of  Senoniae  (Senone)  in  the  Voegca. 
His  life,  written  after  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century  by  Richerius,  a  monk  of  that  foundatiea, 
in  the  dhromoon  Smomienae  (lib.  L)  may  be 
found  in  the  ^pioUegium,  ii.  6(V4,  and  with  pre- 
vious observations  in  Ms^iU.  Acta  88.  Ord.  S, 
Bened,  saec  ilL  p.  468,  Paris,  166^1701. 
The  story  he  relates  is  that  Gundelbert,  a  Gaul 
of  noble  birth,  in  the  year  720  was  archbishop 
of  Sens,  and  filled  that  office  with  great  honour, 
but  aiming  at  higher  sanctity  resolved  to  seek 
the  desert.  Accordingly,  relinquishing  the 
wealth  and  honours  of  the  archbishopric,  but  re- 
taining the  office,  that  he  might  be  able  to  eoo- 
secrate  churdies  and  ordain  ministers  in  the 
wilderness,  he  penetrated,  with  a  few  disdples, 
into  the  country  of  the  Vosges.  His  biographer 
describes  the  scene  from  personal  acquaintance. 
It  is  a  land  full  of  loftv  mountains  crowded  with 
savage  rocks.  The  valleys  between  are  profound, 
and  rendered  doubly  dark  and  dreadful  by  the 
gloom  of  their  pine  forests.  Wild  beasts  abound, 
and  men  shun  it  as  they  would  a  labyrinth.  One 
of  these  valleys  was  the  spot  where  St.  Gundel- 
bert  rested,  selecting  for  his  abode  the  most  re- 
mote and  uninviting  part  of  it.  A  grant  was 
readilv  obtained  from  Childeric,  at  whose  court 
he  had  once  been  £uniliar.  A  church  soon  reee, 
and  on  the  warning  of  a  vision  was  dedicated  te 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  close  by  it  be  built  his 
monastery  in  honour  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles. 
The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  enacted,  and  under 
it  his  biographer  was  still  living.  The  scene  of 
his  death  and  burial  are  alike  unknown,  though 
the  former  did  not  take  place  at  the  monastery. 

The  difficulties  in  this  story  are  very  great. 
Mabillon  (see  the  cibaervaticmaa  pmeviae)  wonld 
reject  the  date  of  720,  and  suggests  the  sub«tito- 
tion  of  670  for  it.  He  considers  that  St.  GundcW 
bert  mist  be  placed  earlier  than  Emmo,  the 
twenty-fifth  archbishop  of  Sens  who  held  the  see 
from  about  658  to  675.  It  seems  clear  that  be  must 
be  distinguished  from  Guntbertus,  who,  according 
to  all  the  MSS.  and  authors  {GoU.  Ckritt,  zii.  14) 
was  the  thirty-fifth  archbishop,  and  lived  aboia 
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779-786.  In  short,  it  seems  rery  doabtfal 
whether  he  erer  belonged  to  Sens  at  all.  In  the 
fratceptum  of  Childeric  A.D.  661  (Migne,  Patr. 
LaL  IxzzTii.  1287),  and  the  prmiegmm  of  Otto 
(949)  no  see  is  appended  to  his  name.  And 
MaUlloD  himself  in  his  Amwlea  (ad  an.  661  n. 
IT.  torn.  L  p.  462)  seems  to  suggest  that  he  was 
possibly  a  chorepisoopus  onlj.  Qams  omits  him 
from  his  Seriei^  recognising  onlj  the  later  Qom- 
bertiu  (p.  629).  It  might  easily  happen  that 
the  connexion  with  Sens  was  suggest^  bj  the 
name  of  his  monastery.  His  day  of  commemo- 
ration is  Feb.  21.   (BolL  Acta  S3,  Feb.  iii.  262.) 

rs.  A.  B.] 
GUNDEMAB,  king.    [CtoDEMAB.] 

GUNDEMAB,  king.    [QuirrHiMAB.] 

GUNDEMAB,  bishop  of  Viseo  (o{  Gh>thic 
descent  apparently^  signs  the  disputed  Decretum 
Gnndemari{jL.i>.eiO?),  IQuVTHiMJLfL^  {Esp, 
8agr.  xir.  314;  Aguirre-Catalani,  iii.  324.) 
[Remmol.]  pi.  A.  W.] 

GTJNDEBIO  (1),  son  of  (Sodegisilus  king  of 
the  Vandals,  sncceedixig  him  jointly  with  his 
illegitimate  brother  (fenseric.  According  to 
Renatos,  quoted  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  Hiti. 
Frame  iL  61  (in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Izxxi.  205% 
(3odegistlus  was  killed  in  a  great  battle  by  the 
Franks  soon  after  the  Vandals  had  crjssed  the 
Rhine,  which  occurred  on  the  31st  Dec  A.D.  406 
(Prosper,  Chroniccn,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IL  590) ; 
hot  according  to  Prooopius  (de  Belie  Vandalioo, 
i.  3)  it  was  under  his  leadership  that  the  Van* 
dais  inraded  Spain,  which  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  A.D.  409  (Idatius,  Chronkcny 
in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  li.  876X  and  the  expression 
•f  Isidore  {Uittoria  d$  Begibua  Qothontm^  Isidori 
Opern,  riL  131,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  IxxxiiL  1099), 
"Primus  autem  in  Hispania  Gundericus  Rex, 
Vaadalomm  suocessit,"  appears  to  support  the 
statement  of  Procopius.  The  first  attacks  of  the 
Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi  were  repulsed  brtwo 
wealthy  young  men  of  high  rank,  named  bidy- 
mns  and  Verinianus,  who  armed  their  slaves, 
and  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  This 
•bstade  was  howerer  removed  by  the  usurper 
Omstantine,  who  put  these  brothers  to  death, 
and  the  hosts  of  barbarians  then  poured  into 
Spain,  ttid  ravaged  the  country  cruelly.  (Orosius, 
MitL  TiL  40,  577,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xxxL 
1166.) 

About  A.D.  411  howerer  they  became  quieter, 
and  made  a  kind  of  partition  of  Spain.  Gallida 
was  occupied  by  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals, 
Luattania  and  tlie  province  of  Carthagena  by 
the  Alans,  and  the  tribe  of  the  Vandals,  known 
as  Selingui,  after  ravaging  the  Balearic  Islands, 
took  poMession  of  the  province  of  Baetica.  In  the 
laagnage  of  Orosius  {Hiai,  viL  41,  579),  they 
tuined  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
treated  the  remnant  of  the  Romans  as  their 
friends  and  allies.  This  calm  however  was  but 
a  short  one.  The  Goths,  under  Wallia,  invaded 
Spain  in  a.D.  416,  and  carried  on  war  for  two 
years  against  the  Vandals  and  their  allies.  He 
destroyed  the  tribe  of  the  Selingui,  and  defeated 
tlie  Alans  with  great  slaughter,  their  king  Ataces 
being  among  the  slain.  The  remnant  of  the 
Alans  then  united  themselves  with  the  Vandals 
of  Gallida  under  Gunderic,  aud  they  disappear 
from  history  as  a  separate  tribe.    In  a.d.  418» 
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after  the  retreat  of  Wallia  into  (Saul,  a  quarrel 
broke  out  between  the  Vandals  and  the  Suevi, 
who  were  blockaded  by  the  former  in  the  moun« 
tains  of  Nerbasa,  or  Erbasa,  between  Oviedo  and 
Leon.  The  blockade  was  however  raised  by  As- 
terius,  the  count  of  the  Spains,  and  the  Vandals 
retired  into  Baetica,  where  they  were  attacked, 
in  A.D.  421,  by  Oastinus,  who  had  been  sent 
against  them  by  the  emperor  Honorius.  Gastinua 
refused  to  allow  count  Boniface  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion, and  after  reducing  the  Vandals  to  great 
straits  by  blockade,  imprudently  ofiered  battle, 
was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Tarragona. 
The  faifuriated  Vandals,  in  a.d.  424,  ravaged  the 
ooasts  of  Mauritania  and  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and  took  and  plundered  C!arthagena  and  Seville, 
and  devastated  the  whole  of  Spain.  Gunderic  died 
in  A.D.  428.  According  to  Idatius  and  Isidore, 
his  death  was  a  punishment  for  having  put  forth 
his  hands  against  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  at 
Seville.  According  to  Procopius,  however,  his 
brother  (}enseric  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
From  the  praises  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Ca- 
tholic Dracontius,  the  statements  of  Isidore  and 
Idatius  that  Genseric  was  originally  a  Catholic,  and 
the  language  of  Orosius,  who  sajrs  that  the  mercy 
of  Qod.  was  to  be  praised  for  having  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  barbarians  led  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  faith,  it  appears  probable  that  Gunderic 
was,  at  least  originally,  a  Catholic,  and  not  an 
Arian.  For  an  account  of  his  character,  and  his 
relations  with  the  poet  Dracontius,  see  Dra- 
OOMTius.  His  name  is  variously  spelt  Gun- 
dericus, Gontharis,  Guntharis,  and  Guntharius. 

[F.  D.] 
GUNDERIC,  king.    [Gundbucus.] 

GUNDERIC  (2)  (Ganouo,  GauobbicX 
twenty-seventh  archbishop  of  Treves,  succeeding 
St.  Magnericus  and  followed  by  St.  Sebaudus,  at 
the  close  of  the  6th  century.  He  was  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  identical  with  Gaugericus 
of  Cambray,  and  to  have  been  elevated  from  thai 
diocese  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Treves,  bui 
the  theory  appears  to  be  without  authority. 
(Boll.  Acta  SS,  Jul.  vi.  172,  173 ;  OalL  Chri$t. 
xiii.  384 ;  Gams,  Series  Epiac,  318.)   [S.  A  B.] 

GUNDERIC  (8),  bishop  of  SegontU  (Sigu- 
enzaX  from  about  A.D.  685  till  after  693.  He 
appears  at  the  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo,  A.D. 
693.  (Aguirre-Catalani,  iv.  333 ;  Esp.  Sagr, 
viii.  126.)    [Protooenes.]  [M.  A.  W.] 

GUNDERIC  (4X  36th  bishop  of  Toledo  and 
metropolitan,  cir.  700-710.  He  is  but  briefly 
mentioned  by  Isidorus  Pacensis  {Chron,  §  30,  in 
Pat.  Lat.  xcvi.  1262  B),  and  Roderic  of  Toledo 
{De  JReb,  Hiep,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15  in  Lorenzana, 
Patr,  Toietan.  t.  iii.  p.  62),  who  record  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  sanctity  and  reputa'viou.  He 
is  thought  to  have  presided  in  the  18th  council 
of  Toledo.  A.D.  701  (Mansi,  xii.  163 ;  Florex,  Sep, 
Sag.  V.  301 ;  Baron.  A,  E,  ann.  701,  xv.). 

[C.  H.] 

GUNDEUCHUS  (Gunderic,  Gundiaccs, 
Gdndiucus;  French,  CK>kdioc,  Gomderic),  a 
king  of  the  Burgundians,  one  of  the  two  sons 
of  Gundicar.  According  to  Gregory  of  Tours 
{Hist.  Franc,  ii.  28),  he  was  of  the  family  of 
Athanaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  This  state- 
ment, if  not  an  error,  must  probably  refer  ts 
the  fact  that  he  had  married  the  sister  of  Uici* 
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mer,  to«  patncian,  who  was  a  grandchild,  on 
the  mother's  side,  of  Wallia,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths. (Paulus  DiacoDQS,  Hist  Miacell,  lib.  xr. ; 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xcr.  968 ;  Mascou,  Hist,  of  the 
Ancient  Oermanif  ii.  358.)  He  succeeded  his  father 
fihont  437  in  the  straitened  territory,  which  the 
rictories  of  Aetius  and  the  Huns  had  left  to  the 
Bargundians.  In  ▲.D.  443  probably,  Sabaudia, 
nearly  coincident  with  the  modem  Savoy,  was 
given  up  to  him  and  his  people.  In  455,  when 
Avitua  in  Gaul  usurped  the  throne  of  the  West, 
Gundeuchna,  and  his  brother  Chilperic,  with  the 
greater  part  of  Gaul,  declared  for  him,  and  joined 
the  force  of  Theodoric,  the  Visigoth,  which,  at 
his  desire,  marched  into  Spain  to  quell  the 
Suevi  (Jornandes,  c  xliv.)  In  the  confusion  of 
these  events  the  Burgundians  seem  to  have 
found  an  opportunity  for  extending  their  terri- 
tory  in  GauX  sharing  the  lands  encroached  upon 
with  the  resident  Gallic  senators  (Marins  Avent. 
Chron.  Joanne  et  Varane  Coss.  456 ;  Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  Ixxii.  793).  Pagi  considers  their  territory 
to  have  embraced  in  this  year  the  Prima  Lug- 
dunensis,  the  Maxima  Seqnanorum,  the  Vien- 
nensis,  the  Alpes  Graiae  et  Penninae  and  the 
Provincia  cis  Druentiam  (Baron.  Pag.  an.  456, 
n.  xiii.)  Lyons,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
aflerwurds  forcibly  recovered  by  Majorian,  who 
was  too  much  occupied  at  first  to  resist  these 
encroachments.  (Sidon.  Apoll.  carm.  v.,  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  Iviii.  675.)  From  a  letter  of  pope 
Hilary  to  Leontius,  archbishop  of  Aries,  we  learn 
that  Gundeuchus  held  the  rank  of  magister 
militum.  (Ep.  ix.,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Iviii.  27  ; 
Bar.  an.  463,  n.  iv.)  And,  from  the  terms  of 
respect  and  affection  in  which  he  is  spoken  of 
in  this  letter,  we  may  conclude  that  the  family 
had  not  yet  been  perverted  to  Arianism.  He 
left  four  sons,  Gondobald,  Godegesil,  Chilperic 
and  Godemar  (Greg.  Tnr.  ut  supr.).    [S.  A.  B.] 

GUNDICABIU8  (Gumtiariub,  French, 
Gondicairb),  the  first  of  the  Hendins,  or  chiefs, 
of  the  Burgundians  who  attained  to  royal  power. 

The  Burgundians  were  one  of  the  nations  of 
Germany,  though  they  themselves,  like  other 
races,  daimed  an  heroic  origin.  Their  own 
account,  suggested  probably  by  their  name,  was 
that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  Roman 
■oldiers  of  Tiberius  and  Drnsus  left  to  garrison 
the  burg-festen  on  the  German  frontier  (Orosius, 
Vii.  32 ;  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxviii.  5). 
Their  name  first  occurs  in  Pliny,  who  treats 
them  as  one  of  the  component  races  of  the 
Vandals  {Hist,  NcU.  iv.  28),  and  their  original 
position  seems  to  have  been  between  the  Oder 
and  the  Vistula  (Procopius,  de  Bello  Goth,  i.  12). 
From  scattered  notices  in  Jordanes,  2U>8imus, 
Claudius  Mamertinus,  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
and  Orosius,  we  learn  that  amid  various  vicissi- 
tudes, like  the  other  German  nations,  they 
gravitated  towards  the  Gallic  border.  At  the 
earliest  period  of  which  we  have  information 
they  were  governed  by  a  Hendinos,  or  chief, 
apparently  elective,  and  liable  to  be  deposed  for 
failure  in  war,  or  even  on  account  of  a  bad 
season.  Their  high  priest,  called  Sinistus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  irremoveable  from  oflfice  (Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus,  xxviii.  5).  Although  their 
warriors  passed  the  Rhine  before,  it  was  not  till 
40G  that  they  finally  made  good  their  footing  iu 
Gaol.    In  that  year  a  part  of  the  luition  crowed 
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the  Rhine  in  company  with  Vandala,  S«evi  vui 
Alani  (Orosius,  vii.  40 ;  Hieronjrmi  Episi,  cxziii. 
§  16,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xxii.  1057).     Whether 
they  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  at  this 
time  is  somewhat  doubtful.    If  we  may  credit 
the  account  of  Socrates  {Hist.  Ecd,  viL  30),  they 
had  been  zealous  Christians  for  some  years.   Hia 
story  is  that  at  some  time,  probably  about  392, 
while  they  were  still  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine, 
and,  according  to  him,  led  a  peaeefnl  life,  befakg 
for  thc*roost  part  artisans  (riieroi^s),  they  were 
harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Huns.    Dis-i 
trusting  human  aid,  they  resolved  to  pnt  them^ 
selves  under  the  protection  of  some  god^  and 
having  reflected  that  the  deity  of  tha  Roinflis 
was  a  God  of  might,  they  resolved  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith.  Accordingly  they  approadied 
one  of  the  Gallic  cities  (Treves  is  snggestedX  asd 
asked  the  bishop  to  baptize  them.    Thia  he  di<i 
after  first  ordaining  a  fast  of  seven  days  and 
instructing  them  in  the  elements  of  the  faith 
(rV  irtmM  Korfixv^'as),    On  their  return  they 
marched  against  the  Huns,  whom  they  attacked 
the  day  siter  the  death  of  their  king  Optar 
from  surfeit,  and  defeated,  10,000  of  the  enemr 
falling  before  3000  Burgundians.     Hcncefortk 
they  were  zealous  Christians  (^|  ^uw  t^  fdtwt 
9taw6pws  ixp^ffridyurtv).     On  the  other  hand 
Orosius,  writing  in  417,  says,  ^By  the  provi 
dence  of  God  all  have  lately  become  Christiaas 
and  Catholics,  thanks  to  the  care  of  oar  clergy 
whom  they  have  welcomed.     They  treat  th« 
Gauls  as  brothers    in   Christianity,  and    l«ad 
lawful    and    innocent    lives"  (Oroaius,   viL  c 
32).     Revillout    (De    rArianitme  de$    PenpU* 
Germaniques^  65-6)  thinks  they  were  converted 
to  Arianism  by  missionaries  from  the  \laigoihsv 
who  appear  under  Euric  to  have  subdued  then* 
(  Chron,  Sigeb.  Gemblac,  and  Jornandes  in  Bouquet 
iii.   336,  684).     But  see  P^tigny  {£tmde$  wmf 
r^poque  M^rovingietmej  tom.  ii.  50),  who  distnxsts 
Orosius,  and  believes  the  Burgundians  to  have 
been  Arians  at  the  time  they  entered  Gsal, 
though,  unlike  the  Gotha  and  Vandals,  never 
propagandists  or  persecutors.    In  413  Gundicar 
and  his  people  espoused  the  cause  of  Jovinns  tb« 
usurper,  who  assnmed  the  purple  at  Mainz  in 
411  (Olympiodorus,  Bouquet,  i.  600).    Joviova 
was  killed  in  413,  but  the  emperor  made  peace 
with  the  Burgundians,  and  settled  them  on  a 
portion  of  territory  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  with 
Worms  for  its  capital  (Prosper.  Ckron,  ad  Lncian. 
Cons.   Patr.  Lat.  U.  591;  Cassiodoros,  Chrvtu 
Patr.  Lat.  Ixix.  1243;  Richter,  AnnaUn,  p.  19). 
In  435  or  436  Gundicar  revolted  agahist  the 
Roman  power,  but  was  defeated  by  Aetios,  with 
the  loss  ol  20,000  men,  and  compelled  to  sne  for 
peace  (Idatius,  Chron*  ad  Am.  Valent.  ztL  and 
xiii.;    Migne,    Patr.    Lat.    U.    880;    Prosper, 
Chron,  ad  An.  Theodos.   zv.,  Valent.  ir.  Coea. 
(435)  Patr.  Lat.  Ii.  596-7  ;  Casdodorus  ad  «iumL 
An.  Patr.  Lat.  Ixix.  1244).    If  we  may  believe 
the  panegyric  of  Avitns  by  Sidoniua  ApoUinaris 
(carm.  viL  230,   Patr.  Lat.   Iviii.  6d7X  there 
were  on  this  occasion  Huns,  Sarmatiant,  Heniii 
and   Franks   fighting  on  the  Bnrgundian  side. 
A  little  later,  perhaps  in  437,  Gundicar  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Burgnndian  race  ware  anni* 
hilated  by  an  army  of  Huns,  who  weie  probablj 
for  the  time  being  in  the  pay  of  Aetius  (Idatiea 
ut  supr. ;    Prosper.   Chron,    Bonquet«   L    63f ; 
Richter,  Annaien,  2U3).  [S.  A.  B.} 
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.  GTJNDILANU8  (OuadilaX  bishop  of  Em- 
,porUf  (Araporias)  before  A.D.  683.  "  Segarius 
Abbas "  represents  him  at  C.  Tol.  xiii.,  but  he 
attended  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  councils,  688, 
693,  in  person.  (Aguirre-Catalani,  ir.  287,  313, 
333 ;  Ew.  Soar,  xlil  273.) 

[M.  A.  W.] 

GUNDIPEB6A,  daughter  of  Theodelinda, 
queen,  of  the  Lombards,  and  her  second  husband 
^gilulf.  She  married  Arioald,  who  succeeded 
her  brother  Adaloald  as  king  in  626.  (Fredegar, 
Chrome,  cap.  49 ;  Migne,  Ixxi.  637 ;  Paulus 
Diaconus  is  wrong,  cf.  note  Hist.  Lang,  in  Month 
flMiOa  .Bemm  ItaL  et  Lan;job.  1878,  p.  136.) 
She  wac  imprisoned  for  three  years  on  false  sns- 
picioii  of  crime  by  Arioald,  and  ultimately  rein- 
stated. Fredegar  says  that  she  afterwards 
married  Rotharis,  who  became  king  in  636.  She 
built  the  basilica  of  St.  John  the  JBaptist  in 
Paria.  (Paulus  Diac  ir.  47 ;  Fredegar,  Chronic, 
cap.  51 ;  Migne,  IxxL  638 ;  Pabst,  For$chungen 
<.<LG,u.  428.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

.  GUNDLAEU8,  GUNDLEU8,  GUND- 
UOU,  Welsh  king.     [Gwynllyw.] 

GUNDO ALDUS,  bishop.    [Gondoaldds.] 

GUNDOBALD  (Gunbobadus,  Gundoba- 
BAUDUbV  fourth  king  of  the  Burgundians.  His 
&ther,  Gundeuchns,  died  about  470,  leaving 
four  sons,  Gundobald,  Godegiselus,  Chilperic 
and  Oodomar  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc,  ii.  28.) 
In  472,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Ricimer, 
'Olybrius  created  him  patrician  and  magister 
militum  (Paulus  Diac  Hist  Miscell.  lib.  xr. ; 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xcv.  968).  In  the  same  year 
.Olybrius  died,  and  Gundobald  took  part  with 
Glycerins,  who  assumed  the  purple  at  Rarenna 
(Cassiodorus,  CAron.,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Ixix. 
1246).  Aecording  to  Gregory  of  Tours  {Hist 
Franc,  ii.  28)  Gundobald  murdered  his  brother 
Chilperic,  the  father  of  Clotilda,  and  drowned 
his  wife.  But  the  statement  is  open  to  grave 
doubt.  It  rests  solely  on  the  Authority  of 
Gregory,  who  wrote  about  a  century  after  the 
alleged  murders,  was  a  Catholic  writing  of  an 
Arian,  and  was  the  personal  friend  of  Guntram, 
the  French  king  who  reigned  orer  the  territory 
luurped  ttom  the  Burgundian  kings.  The 
Epitomata^  xvii.,  the  Gesta  JRegttm  Francorum, 
'xi,  the  Chromam  of  Ado  (Bouquet,  ii.  666), 
kr^  are  mere  reproductions  of  Gregory  on  this 
point.  On  the  other  hand  Aritus,  archbishop 
of  Vienne,  could  scarcely  have  written  ^'Fle- 
batis  quondam  pietate  ineffiU>ili  funera  ger- 
manorum,"  Uc  (Ep.  t.;  Patr.  Lat.  lix.  223), 
if  he  was  addressing  the  murderer  of  one  of 
those  brothers.  The  manner  and  date  of  Chil- 
pcric*s  death,  therefore,  remain  unknown,  as 
also  that  of  his  brother  Godomar,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  burnt  alive.  About  a.d.  492  Clovis 
was  brought  into  close  relation  with  the  Bur- 
gundians by  his  marriage  with  Clotilda,  Chil- 
peric's  daughter  (Greg.  Tur.  ii.  28 ;  Ejpifomata^ 
xviiL ;  but  the  details  of  Clovis's  betrothal  are 
not  historic,  Richter,  Annakny  35).  At  this 
time,  Chilperic  and  Godomar  being  dead,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  which  extended 
from  the  Yosges  to  the  Durance  and  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Loire,  was  divided  between  the  two 
fatnTiag  brothers,  Gundobald  and  Godegiselus, 
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the  former  having  Lyons  for  his  capital,  th« 
latter  Geneva  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist,  Franc,  ii.  32; 
Ennodius,  Vita  8,  ^phanii,  50-4 ;  Boll.  Jan.  U. 
374-5 ;  cf.  Mascon,  Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Germans, 
xi.  10,  31,  and  Annotation  iv.).  In  the  year  493, 
Gundobald,  accompanied  apparently  by  CKxiegi- 
selus,  made  an  expedition  across  the  Alps  into 
the  territory  of  Theodoric,  reduced  Turin,  and 
brought  back  a  great  number  of  caiUives  (Enno- 
dius nt  supr.).  In  500,  Clovis  with  the  aid  of 
Godegiselus,  who  fought  against  his  brother, 
conquered  Gundobald  in  a  Imttle  at  Dijon,  and 
imposed  a  tribute.  But  on  Clevis's  departure  he 
soon  recovered  his  strength,  rcnoimced  his  alle- 
giance, and  besieged  and  killed  his  brother,  who 
had  triumphantly  entered  Vienne.  Henceforth 
till  his  death  he  ruled  the  whole  of  the  Bur- 
gundian territory.  (Marins  Avent.  Chron.,  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  IxxiL  795-6 ;  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  32,  33 ; 
Epitomata,  xxii.  xxiii.  xxir.  The  details  of  the 
two  latter  Murces  are  probably  not  trustworthy 
Richter,  Anna/en^  37-8.) 

About  the  same  time  was  held  at  Lyons  a 
conference  between  the  Catholics  and  Ariaa<» 
under  the  presidency  of  Gundobald,  Avitus  being 
the  champion  of  the  former,  Boniface  of  the 
latter.  According  to  the  account  of  it  which 
survives,  written  of  course  by  a  Catholic,  the 
heretics  were  utterly  confounded  by  the  orthodox 
reasoning,  and  had  recourse  to  abuse  and  insult, 
while  Gundobald  was  ashamed  of  his  bishops,  and 
some  Arians  were  convinced  and  baptized  a  few 
days  after.  The  narrative  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Spicilegiwn,  iii.  304,  Paris,  1723,  Mansi,  viu.  242, 
and  excerpta  from  it  in  Patr.  Lat.  Ixxi.  1154. 
From  507  to  510  Gundobald  was  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Visigoths  in  alliance  with  Clovis,  in 
which  he  defeated  Gesalic,  their  king,  at  Narbonne. 
(Isidonis  Hisp.  Hist.  Goth,  in  Bouquet,  ii.  702 ; 
Chronologia  Rerum  Gothonun^  xi.  Bouquet,  ii. 
704.)  He  died  in  516,  leaving  his  son,  the 
Catholic  Sigismund,  as  his  successor. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  testimony  of  th« 
Catholic  writers,  there  are  many  indications  that 
Gundobald  was  for  his  time  an  enlightened  and 
humane  king.  Fok  his  eloquence,  see  Ennodius, 
Vita  S.  Epiphanu,  53,  BoU.  Acta  3S.  Jan.  ii. 
375,  ^^fando  locuples,  et  ex  eloquentia  dives 
opibus  et  facundus  assertor,"  and  Avitus,  ep. 
xxviii,  Patr.  Lat.  lix.  246,  and  for  his  quickness 
and  invention,  Heraclius,  ep.  ad  Avitnm,  ep.  xlviii. 
Patr.  Lat.  lix.  265,  **  praecellentissimus  princeps, 
.  .  .  ad  inveniendum  ignens,  profluus  ad  dicen- 
dum,"  etc.,  and  for  his  humanity,  the  Vita  8, 
Epiphaniiy  50-4.  The  wisdom  and  equity  of  his 
government  are  also  evidenced  by  the  Loi  Gon- 
bettey  the  Burgundian  code,  called  after  him, 
which,  though  it  probably  did  not  take  its  present 
shape  entirely  till  the  reign  of  his  son,  was 
enacted  by  him.  Its  provisions  in  favour  of  tho 
Roman,  or  old  Gallic  inhabitants,  whom  in  most 
respects  it  put  on  an  equality  with  the  con- 
querors, entitles  it  to  be  called  the  best  barbarian 
code  which  had  yet  appeared  (Greg.  Tur.  ii.  33 ; 
Hist,  Litt,  de  la  France^  iii.  83  seqq. ;  L*Art  de 
vifnfier  les  Date^y  x.  365,  Paris,  1818).  The  re- 
tention in  it  of  the  ordeal  of  battle,  though  only 
with  a  view  to  checking  perjury,  was  its  chie( 
blemish,  and  called  forth  a  bitter  letter  or  treatise 
from  Agobardus,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  to  Louis 
the  Pio  ts,  about  three  centuries  later  {Adcersui 
Legem  Gundobodfif  in  Migne,  Ptetr.  Lat.  ur,  IIS 
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■eq.)    ThU  code  mmj  be  found  in  Bonqnet,  ir. 
257  seq^  and  Pertx,  />^,  iii.  497  seq. 

Though  he  professed  Arianism,  he  did  not  per- 
secute, bat  on  the  contrary  secured  the  Catholics 
in  the  possession  of  their  endowments.  Aritus 
writes  to  him,  'H^dquid  habet  ecdesiola  mea,  imo 
omnes  ecclesiae  nostrae,  vestrum  est,  de  substantia 
quam  rel  servastis  hactenus  Tel  donastis."  (Ep. 
zxxiz.  Patr.  Lat.  lix.  256.)  The  circumstances 
relied  on  by  ReTillont(Z)0  rAnanitmedeM  Peuphs 
Oemuuuqueg,  180,  181),  who  takes  the  opposite 
▼iew,  are  trivial,  compared  with  the  testimony 
of  Aritus  and  the  silence  of  Qregory. 

His  whole  correspondence  with  Aritus  and  the 
conference  of  Lyons  demonstrate  both  the  interest 
he  took  in  religious  subjects  and  his  tolerance  of 
orthodoxy.  Several  of  the  bishop's  letters  sur- 
vive, addressed  to  him  in  answer  to  enquiries  on 
various  points  of  doctrine  on  which  he  had  asked 
for  explanations,  for  instance,  on  the  Eutychian 
heresy  (Epp.  3  and  4),  repentance  in  articulo 
v^rtis,  and  juititication  by  faith  or  works  (Ep. 
5).  One  only  of  Gundobald's  remains  (Ep.  19), 
asking  an  explanation  of  Isai.  ii.  3,  4,  5,  and 
Micah  iv.  4.  These  letters  may  be  found  in 
Migne,  Patr.  Ut.  Ux.  199,  202,  210,  219,  223, 
236,  244, 255,  and  are  commented  on  in  Ceillier's 
Jfitt.  g€n/&ale  de$  Auteurs  $acrA,  x.  554  seqq. 
He  probably  died  an  Arian,  but  it  is  not  quite 
certain.  According  to  Gregory  he  was  con- 
vinced and  begged  Avitus  to  baptixe  him  in 
secret,  fearing  his  subjects,  but  Avitus  refused, 
and  he  perished  in  his  heresy  {Hist.  Franc 
ii.  34,  cf.  iii.  prologue).  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  two  passages  in  Avitus's  letters, 
(Ep.  V.  sub  fin.  Patr.  Lat.  lix.  224,  **  undo  cum 
laetitiam— orbitatem,"  and  Ep.  ii.  sub  init.  Patr. 
Lat.  lix.  202,  ^  Unicum  simnl — principaliter  de 
tuenda  catholicae  partis  veritate  curetis  ")  which 
seem  almost  to  imply  that  he  was  then  a  Catholic. 
See  too  Gregory  s  story  of  the  piety  of  his 
queen  {De  Mirao.  8,  Juliam,  U.  8).      [S.  A.  K] 

GUNDOVALDUS,  sumamed  Ballomeb,  or 
Pretender,  was  the  son  of  a  concubine  of 
Clotaire  I.,  though  disowned  by  that  monarch. 
By  his  mother's  care  he  was  well  educated,  and 
brought,  while  still  a  boy,  to  Childebert,  the 
childless  brother  of  Clotaire,  and  committed  to 
his  protection.  Clotaire  soon  heard  of  it,  and 
sent  for  him,  but  on  his  arrival  vowed  that  he 
was  no  son  of  his,  and  ordered  his  flowing 
locks,  the  insignia  of  royalty  amone  the  Franks, 
to  be  cut  off.  UponClotaire's  death  (A.D.  56 IX 
his  son  Charibert  received  him,  but  another 
•on,  Sigebert,  to  whose  court  he  was  summoned, 
again  ont  off  his  hair,  and  sent  him  into  exile 
at  Cologne.  He  seems  to  have  suffered  consider- 
able hardship,  and  at  one  time  to  have  earned 
his  living  as  a  treaco  painter  (Greg.  Tur.  vii.  36). 
From  Cologne  he  made  his  escape  to  Narses, 
then  ruler  of  Italy.  Here  he  married,  and  had 
children,  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife  mi- 
grated to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  the  emperor  Maurice,  and  lived 
prosperously  for  many  years.  But  towards  the 
close  of  579  or  beginning  of  580,  Guntram  Boeo, 
a  duke  of  the  Austrasian  Franks,  sought  him  out 
at  Constantinople,  and  invited  him  to  France,  in 
the  name  of  the  nobles  of  Childebert's  kingdom, 
who,  in  their  struggle  against  the  power  of  the 
monarchy,  probably  expected  assistance  from  a 
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<ionteat  for  the  crown.  Boeo  gave  tht  most 
solemn  assu/ances  of  the  sucoMufnl  isane  of  tlM 
expedition.  Accordingly,  in  582,  he  landed  at 
Marseilles,  where  the  bishop  Tlieodorua  weft 
favourable  to  the  design,  and  furnished  him  witli 
a  body  of  cavalry  to  escort  him  to  Avignon, 
where  Mummolus,  the  ablest  general  of  Franca, 
who  had  abandoned  the  service  of  king  Guntram, 
and  joined  the  conspiracy,  was  fettled.  But 
the  sight  of  the  great  treasure  with  which 
the  emperor  had  supplied  Gnndovald  for  the 
expedition  soon  excited  the  avarice  of  Gnntna 
Boeo,  who  stole  as  much  of  it  as  he  ooald, 
and  deserted  Gundovald.  This  defection  was 
so  serious  that  Gundovald  retired  to  an  klaad, 
the  name  of  which  we  are  not  told,  to  await  tha 
progress  of  events  (583).  The  following  year, 
nowever,  he  returned  to  Avignon,  and  with 
Mummolus,  Desiderius,  a  duke  of  Chilperk's 
kingdom,  Sagittarius,  bishop  of  Gap,  and  a 
considerable  body  uf  followers,  marched  towards 
Limoges,  and  on  the  way  at  Brivee-la-Gaallarde 
was  raised  on  the  shield  and  proclaimed  king 
(Dec  584).  From  the  neighbouring  cities, 
amongst  others,  Angoul^me,  PMgueuz  and 
Toulouse,  he  exacted  oaths  of  allegiance,  ta 
himself  in  the  case  of  those  wiuch  had 
belonged  to  Chilperic  or  Guntram,  but  to  Childe- 
bert, where  thev  had  been  included  in  the 
portion  of  his  father,  Sigebert.  Meanwhile  Gun- 
tram's  armv,  led  by  Leudegisilus,  Count  of  the 
Stable,  and  Aegilanus,  a  patrician,  arrived  at 
Poitiers,  and  pressed  Gundovald's  fbrces  aouth- 
ward.  For  a  time  he  remained  in  Bordeaux, 
where  the  bishop  Bertchramuns  was  his  warm 
adherent,  but  afterwards  retired  acroas  the 
Garonne,  almost  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  seixcd  the 
town  of  Comminges.  Here  he  was  besieged  for 
fifteen  days  without  avail,  but  his  cause  waa 
now  seen  to  be  hopeless  by  Mummolus  and  his 
other  followers,  who  were  induced  by  the  poro* 
miae  of  their  lives  to  betray  their  chie£.  De- 
coyed outside  the  city  gates,  he  was  treacherously 
and  cruelly  murdered  by  Guntram  Boso  and 
Ollon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Guntram's  army,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town.  His  betrayeia, 
including  Mummolus,  for  the  most  part  forfeited 
their  Uves  also  a  little  later  (Gr^.  Tur.  ffisL 
I^wtc  vi.  24,  26  ;  vii.  10, 14,26-38;  EpUomata, 
Ixxxix.;  Fredegar.  Cknmioon,  iL;  Fauriel,  Bi$L 
de  la  Oaule  M^Hd.  c.  xvL  torn.  IL  222-307; 
Richter,  Anaalen,  pp.  83-7).  [Sw  A.  K} 

GUNDBADAwassisterofAdalhardaadWala, 
abbats  of  Corbie,  and  granddaughter  of  Charles 
Martel.  ^e  lived  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne, 
her  cousin,  where  she  bore  the  name  of  Ealalia. 
Two  of  Alcuin's  letters  are  addressed  to  her.  One 
of  them  {Ep.  243,  Jaffi»,  Motmm.  Akwm,  ^  780) 
contains  Alcuin's  treatise  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  written  at  Gundrada's  request  (cC  Vila 
Alcu,  c.  12,  Jaff^  p.  28).  It  goierally  appeara 
(e.  g,  ap.  Froben  and  Migne,  PatroL  101,  ooL 
639  sqq.)  as  a  separate  treatise  under  that  title. 
The  other  (Ep.  199,  Jaffi&,  184,  Froben)  is  a  Wtter 
of  exhortation  and  commendation  upon  chastity 
and  purity.  The  praises  bestowed  upon  Gnadnda 
in  thU  letter  and  in  the  Vda  Adalkardi  (qaoled 
by  Jaffi&,  and  in  Pertx,  8c  iL  527)  give  a  vary 
dark  picture  of  the  morals  of  the  palace. 

(T.R.a] 

QUKDUINUS,   twenty-ftmrth    UAef    ei 
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Nojon,  between  Aatgarins  and  Gaamlftu,  etny 
in  the  8th  century.    ((?a/^  Christ  ix.  985.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

GIJNDULFUS»  bishop.    [Gokdulphus.] 

GUNDULFUS,  sixteenth  bishop  of  Xoyon 
and  Toiimay,  between  Faustinas  and  Chrasma- 
roa.    iChxiL  ChntL  ix.  981.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GUNDULFUS,  bUhop  of  Lamego,  from 
before  a.d.  681  onwards.  He  appears  at  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  councils  of  Toledo. 
(Aguirre-CaUlani,  iv.  270,  287  ;  Eap.  Sagr.  xiv. 

159.)      [SARDINJIR1D8.]  [M.  A.  W.] 

GUNDULPHUS,  a  supposed  bishop  of  MUan, 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  (Boll. 
Acta  S&  17  Jun.  378.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

GUNDVALDU8,  son  of  Garipald,  duke  of 
Bararia,  accompanied  to  Italy  his  sister  Theo- 
delinda,  who  married  Brst,  king  Autharis,  and 
afterwards  king  Agilulf.  He  was  made  duke  of 
Asti,  and  died  c  612  by  an  arrow  from  an  un- 
known hand.  His  son  Aripert  became  king  of 
the  Lombards  in  653.  {Origo  Gentts,  6  ;  Paulus 
DiaconuSjiiL  30;  iv.41,  48;  Fredegar,  Chronic, 
tapw  34 ;  Migne,  Ixxi.  623.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GUNIBALD,  saint.    [Wotibald.] 

GUNIFOBT,  martyr.    [Gunibald.] 

GUXLEUS,  GUNLYN.    [Gwykllyw.] 

GUNNUINUS,  GUNUBUL    [Gunnaus.] 

GUNTA81US,  Donatist  bishop  of  Benefa,  or 
Beneaa,  in  proconsular  Africa,  present  at  the 
Maximianist  council  of  Cabarsussis,  A.D.  393. 
(Aug.  Efu  M  Ps.  36,  20.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

GUNTBEETU8  (Gombertus),  thirty-fifth 
archbishop  of  Sens,  succeeding  Godescalcus  and 
followed  by  Petrus  I.  (circ  779-786).  The 
authors  of  the  Gallia  Christiana  (xii.  14)  quote 
a  MS.  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  to  the  efiect 
that  he  died  in  the  serenth  year  of  his  episcopate, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  that  foundation. 
His  day  of  commemoration  is  March  1.  He  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  St.  Gundelbertus,  the  re- 
puted archbishop  of  Sens,  who  founded  the 
monastery  of  Senoniae  in  the  Vosges  in  the  pre- 
ceding century.  [S.  A.  B.] 

GUNTBEBTUS,  martyr.  [Gondebertus.] 

GUNTCHBAMNUS.    [GaHTBAMNUs.] 

GUNTEBANU8  (orGuALTEBAWus),  c.  670, 
bwhop  of  Siena.  (Cappeiletti,  Le  Chitse  cTltalia, 
XTiL  374;  Ughelli,  Ital.  Sacr,  iii.  528.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

GUNTFBIDU8  (Godefbidus,  Gaufbidu8> 
thirteenth  bishop  of  Cambray,  between  Trau- 
Tardos,  or  Trawardas,  and  Albricus.  He 
subscribed  the  charter  of  Etho  bishop  of  Stras- 
burg,  for  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of 
Schwarzachum  (Arnulfi-Augia),  in  Lower  Alsace 
(Migne,  Patr.  Ut.  IxxxTlii.  1314).  He  is  said 
to  hare  translated  the  remains  of  St.  Landelinus, 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  Lobbes,  on  June  15, 
770  (Usnard.  Jun.  xt.     Auct,  Molani,  Migne, 
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Patr.  Lat.  cxxiy.  159 ;  Boll.  Acta  3S.  Jun.  iL 
1062).  He  died  probably  soon  after  that  date. 
(Oesta  Pontificum  Cameracensivm,  lih  L  37; 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat  cxlix.  49;  Le  Cointe,  Ann, 
Ecd.  Dranc  an.  750,  n.  xliii.  torn.  t.  p.  254; 
GaU,  Christ  iU.  9.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GUNTHAMUND.    [Guhdamuitd.] 

GUNTHIMAB  (Guhdbmar),  king  of  Gfothio 
Spain  from  Oct.  610  to  Aug.  614.  From 
the  Bist.  Gothorum  only  two  facts  are  to 
be  learnt  of  his  short  reign,  that  he  carried 
through  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
rebellious  Vascones,  and  that  he  besieged — 
unsuccessfully  ?— some  of  the  remaining  Bysan- 
tiue  strongholds  of  the  peninsula  ("  alia  [expedi- 
tione]  militem  Romannm  obsedit  "^Isid.).  Besides 
these  two  statements  of  Isidore's,  however,  we 
hare  various  documents  which  relate  or  piofasf 
to  relate  to  Gupthimar,  and  which  hiT)  been 
and  are  still  disputed.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  briefly:  I.  The  letters  of  the  oomet 
Bulgaranus;  IL  The  so-called  synod  of  Car^ 
thaginensian  bishops  held  at  Toledo  in  610,  and 
the  Decretwn  Gundemari  attadied  to  it — two 
famous  documents,  upon  which  the  much  dis- 
puted primacy  of  Toledo  was  practically  built 
up;  III.  The  church  laws  which,  in  the  15th 
centuiy,  Alfonso  of  Cartagena  first  attributed  to 
Gunthimar. 

L  Three  out  of  the  seven  letters  of  the  Comes 
Bulgara  or  Bulgchramn  were  published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  excellent  Yalencian  edition  of 
Mariana's  History^  1792,  voL  ii.  app.  One 
more,  a  letter  of  consolation  to  Gunthimar  on 
the  death  of  his  queen,  Hilduara,  was  partially 
printed  by  Florez  in  his  Beynas  de  £spa§a,  vol.  i. 
Three  others — one  addrested  *'  Domino  sancto  ac 
Beatissimo  et  Apostolids  mentis  equando,  meoque 
semper  praedaro  Domno  Agapio  epo.  Bulgar.  "; 
the  second,  **  cujus  supra  ad  eundem  de  Galliis  "; 
and  the  third,  **  quidam  ad  Agapium,"  which  may 

not,  of  course,  be  a  letter  of  the  comes  at  all 

remain  unpublished.  They  are  extant  in  the  16th 
century  copy  taken  by  Morales,  and  now  in  the 
Madrid  Library,  of  the  famous  Codex  Ovetensis 
(see  art.  Froila  (3),  note).  Morales  speaks  of 
another  still  older  MS.  of  them  at  Alcafi  (Bist. 
de  Espa^  vi.),  of  which,  however,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  modem  mention  has  been  made.  On  the 
strength  of  the  three  barbarous  and  all  but 
unintelligible  lettera  published  in  the  appendix 
to  Mariana,  and  well  known  in  MS.  to  earlier 
scholars,  it  was  commonly  asserted  by  older 
authors — Morales,  Mariana  and  Ferreras,  fo* 
instance — ^that  Gunthimar  had  paid  tribute  to 
Theuderic  of  Burgundy,  the  son  of  Childebert  U. 
and  grandson  of  Brunichild,  possibly  in  return 
for  services  rendered  him  by  Theuderic  in  the 
palace  revolution  which  overthrew  his  pre* 
decessor  Witteric  (Mariana,  lib.  vi.  cap.  it) ;  a 
theory  still  further  developed  by  Helflerich,  who 
regards  the  revolution  as  a  church  conspiracy, 
and  Gunthimar  as  the  clerical  and  Prankish 
instrument  (^Entstehvuig  und  Geschichte  des 
WestgoUien-IiechtSy  p.  50).  Dahn  has  already 
refuted  the  tribute  theory ;  but  his  explanatirn 
of  the  real  bearing  of  the  lettera  is  still  some- 
what incomplete  (Kifnige  der  Gertnanen,  v.  176). 
A  careful  examination  of  them  gives  the  follow* 
ing  results.    In  the  year  611,  when  the  final  ud 
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racoessfttl  campaign  of  BrunichiU  and  Thenderic 
against  Theadibert  of  Aastrasia  (Fredegar, 
cap.  37,  38)  wai  about  to  begin,  it  wai  rumonred 
in  Gothic  Oaul,  of  which  Bulgara  was  the 
goremor  (conf.  "in  hac  provincia — ad  ordina- 
tionem  nostram  pertinente,"  ep.  ii.)*  that  Bruni- 
child  and  her  grandson  were  exciting  the  heathen 
Avars  against  Theadibert.  Bulgara  writes  for 
information  to  a  bishop  of  Theudibert's  kingdom 
(Theadibert  is  spoken  of  in  the  second  letter  as 
**  filius  Tester  Dominus  Theudibertus,"  and  again 
as  "  gloriosus  Rex  Theud.*'),  promising  that,  if  a 
report  so  hkteful  to  Catholic  ears  should  turn 
out  to  be  true,  solemn  fasts  and  prayers  shall  be 
held  throughout  Septimania  for  the  success  of 
the  "orthodox  prince"  Theudibert  against  so 
disgraceful  a  conspiracy.  At  the  same  time  the 
comes  refers  (ep.  i.)  to  negotiations  already 
going  on  between  Theudibert  and  Gunthimar, 
and  asks  the  bishop  for  news  as  to  whether  the 
letters  sent  hare  reached  Theudibert,  and 
whether  the  Missi  hare  returned  "  [ut]  certius 
sciamus— quomodo  aut  ubi,  pecunia  praepare- 
tur."  In  the  second  letter  ("cujus  supra  ad 
episcopum  Franciae  directa  ")  reference  is  again 
made,  not  only  to  Theudibert's  present  negotia^ 
tions  with  the  Goths,  but  to  his  relations  with  past 
Gothic  princes  ("  decidentibus  principibus  " — an 
evident  allusion  to  the  alliance  between  Witteric, 
Theudibert,  and  the  Lombard  Agiulf  against 
Theuderic — Dahn,  /.  c.  174),  and  it  is  explained 
that  Theudibert  had  promised  to  furnish  Gun* 
thimar  with  troops  ("  numerum  gentis  Francorum 
— impertire")  in  return  for  a  sum  of  money 
("  merito  pecuniae  ").  The  bishop  is  implored  to 
further  the  execution  of  this  compact,  and  is, 
moreover,  again  asked  for  news  as  to  Theudi- 
bert's  war  with  the  Avars.  Evidently  Bulgara 
and  Gunthimar  are  mainly  anxious  about  this 
latter  matter  because  it  may  prevent  the  per- 
formance of  Theudibert's  promise.  What  the 
Prankish  troops  were  wanted  for  is  of  course 
unknown  to  us,  unless  we  may  suppose  that 
they  were  to  be  used  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Vascones  of  which  Isidore  speaks.  Whether 
this  were  so  or  no,  neither  troops  nor  money  ever 
reached  their  destination.  Bulgara*s  third 
.etter  ("  delectissimo  atque  in  (%risto  reverendiss. 
Patri  Epo.  Bulg.")— which  may  be  dated  612 
with  great  probability — is  one  of  ang>7  remon- 
strance addressed  to  a  bishop,  not  of  "Dieudibert's 
kingdom,  but  of  Theuderic's  (conf.  '*  cartas 
gloriosissimomm  Regum  —  vestrorum  Bruni- 
childes  Reginae  et  Theuderid  Regis  "),  The  comes 
complains  that  noble  Gothic  legates,  Totila  and 
Gunthrimar  bv  name,  have  been  unjustly  cap- 
tured by  the  bishop's  sovereign,  imprisoned  by 
the  bishop,  and  made  to  suffer  "  the  disgrace  of 
exile  together  with  the  shame  of  destitution." 
Gn  account  of  these  proceedings  the  king  and 
people  of  the  Goths  have  a  large  money  claim 
against  the  bishop's  masters  ("  non  exigua  sed 
magna  pecuniae  repetitio  ")?  <^nd  until  the  legates 
are  reinstated,  Bulgara  refuses  to  allow  Prankish 
legates  permission  to  enter  Spain,  or  to  give 
up  to  Brunichild  the  towns  of  Lubinianum 
(Jnvignac)  and  Comelianum  (Ck>meilhan), 
which  she  claimed  as  a  cession  from  Recared, 
but  which  the  comes  declared  were  only  ceded 
r4red  for  the  confirmation  of  that  peace 
Goths  and  Franks  which  she  and 


It  appears  tolerably  dear  Uten  that  tlra 
money  sent  to  Theudibert  hy  the  Goths  was 
captured  by  his  cousin  and  rival  Theuderic  in  the 
same  year  which  saw  the  downfall  of  the  former 
at  the  hands  of  the  latter ;  that  Gunthimar  did 
not  reverse,  but  rather  carri^  out,  the  Frankish 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  Witteric ;  that  therefore 
there  is  no  ground  fbr  supposing  a  oombinataon 
of  Gunthimar  and  the  Franks  against  Witteric 
for  which  an  alliance  between  Gunthimar  aad 
Theuderic,  not  between  Gunthimar  and  Theudi- 
bert, would  be  necessary  ;  that  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  church  action  in  the  matter,  and  that  the 
tribute  story,  on  which  Helflerich  builds  to  moch, 
is  quite  untenable. 

In  the  fourth  letter  of  the  comes  (unpubliahcd), 
addressed  to  the  bishop  Agapius,  and  probably 
written  after  the  death  of  Gunthimar,  he 
describes  his  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  ooa 
Atebo,  or  Azebo,  whom  he  calls  **  tyrannns,'* 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  the  head  of  some 
revolt  at  Narbonne.  He  was  released  from  the 
prison  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  be 
tells  his  correspondent,  by  the  good  offices 
of  the  metropolitan  Sergius  of  Narbonne.  We 
shall  find  the  mention  of  this  bishop's  name  of 
importance  in  the  investigation  of  our  aeoond 
point. 

II.  The  so-called  synod  of  610,  and  the  Decre^ 
turn  Otmdemari,  The  ConstihUio  Cartkai/inentiHm 
Sacerdotum  and  the  Decretwm  Gundemari  were 
first  published  by  Loaysa  in  1590.  Since  Uien 
they  have  b«9en  generally  treated  as  at  l^st 
open  to  question  by  the  various  council  editors 
(conf.  Mansi,  x.  511;  Harduin,  iii.  546),  and 
of  late  the  (German  scholar  Dahn  has  pronounced 
decisively  against  them  (h'Cmge  der  Germemen^ 
vi.  439).  They  are  found  in  only  three  out  of  the 
nine  cotmcil  MSS.  used  by  the  latest  editors  ci 
the  Spanish  Codex  Caiumumf  but  two  of  these 
at  least,  the  Codex  AemUianensia  and  the  Codac 
Vtgilanus,  rank  as  the  best  and  fullest  of  the 
extant  MSS.  (see  description  of  them  in  Flore^ 
iii.  app.,  and  Tejada  y  Ramiro,  CoU.  de  Oxn.  L  c 
i.  pref.).  The  Decretutn  and  ConsUhttio  foUow 
immediately  upon  the  acts  of  the  twelfth  covndl 
of  Toledo,  held  under  Ebvto  (7.  e.),  in  whidi 
tbe  famous  sixth  canon  secures  to  the  king  and 
the  metropolitan  of  Toledo  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment to  bishoprics  all  over  Spain.  After  this 
canon,  which  raised  the  bishop  of  Toledo  to  tha 
position  of  primate  of  Spain,  the  earlier  docu- 
ments, which  conferred  upon  Toledo  the  metro- 
politan authority  over  the  whole  of(7arthagtneiisia, 
seem  to  have  been  added,  honestly  or  dishonestly, 
as  tending  to  illustrate  the  histoinr  and  eohanr* 
the  dignity  of  the  royal  see.  llie  Constitntio 
which  is  signed  by  fifteen  bishops  of  Gartha- 
ginensis  confesses  that  the  see  of  Toledo  has 
metropolitan  authoritv  (''  metropolitan!  nomiuia 
habere  auctoritatem  ' ),  and  that  it  precedes  tb« 
other  churches  of  Carthaginensis,  **  et  honoris 
potestate  et  meritis."  Nor  are  its  honours  in  anv 
way  of  recent  creation.  They  are  declared  bV 
'*  the  synodal  sentence  *  antiquomm  patran  *  ^ 
in  the  council  held  under  bishop  Montansa 
(A.D.  527  ;  MONTAITUS),  and  are  now  reiterated 
lest  at  any  future  time  any  of  the  comproviAual 
bishops  should  venture  to  despise  the  primaer  of 
the  Toledan  church,  and  to  appoint  btahopc 
without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Toledao 
("  remota  hujus  sedis  potestate "}  aa  li»d 
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UHmtIo  done.  Deposition  and  excommtii^cfttlon 
are  threatoned  in  cue  of  any  such  presnmption 
in  fntore.  The  synod  is  dated  tiie  23ri  of 
October  in  the  first  year  of  the  most  pions  and 
florioos  Gondemar  era,  648  (a.d.  610).  The 
fifteen  signatores,  headed  by  that  of  Protogenes 
of  Segontia  (Siguenxa),  follow. 

The  J>0cretum  Gundemari,  which,  although  it 
precedes  the  synod  in  the  MSS.,  has  always  been 
considered  as  confirmatory  of  the  synodal  acts 
(Dahn,  /.  c ;  Helfferich,  /.  c.  p.  52 ;  £ip.  Sagr.  vi. 
158),  is  an  extremely  cnrioos  and  interesting 
docnment,  whether  forged  or  genuine.  It  is 
addressed  to  ^  our  yenexmble  fathers  the  bishops 
of  Carthaginensis,''  and  announces  at  the  outset 
the  king's  desire  to  glorify  his  reign  not  only  by 
due  care  for  and  arrangement  of  secular  matters, 
but  also  of  matters  pertaining  to  divinity  and 
religion.  The  passage  which  follows  is  umost 
unintelligible.  **  Nonnullam  enim  in  disdplinis 
eccleaiasticis  contra  canonum  auctoritatem  per 
nunms  praecedentium  [Florex  has  ^  morea  procc' 
denihun,'*  vi,  333]  temporum  licentiam  sibi  de 
usurpAtione  praeteriti  principes  [Florez,  **prae' 
teriti  PHndpia  **^  fecerunt :  ita  ut  quidam  epi- 
s£t»pomm  Carthaginensis  Prorindae  non  rerere- 
antnr  contra  canonicae  ecdesiae  potestatem, 
per  quasdam  fratrias  et  conspirationes  inez- 
ploratae  vitae  omnes  (?  homines)  episcopali  officio 
proyehi  atque  banc  ipsam  praefatae  ecclesiae 
dignitatem  imperii  nostri  solio  sublimatam  con- 
temnere,**  As  to  the  historical  meaning  of  these 
sentences,  we  shall  have  a  few  words  of  sugges- 
tion to  ofler  presently.  The  king  goes  on  to 
declare  that  nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
allowed  in  future,  but  that  the  honour  of  the 
primacy  oyer  off  the  churches  of  Carthaginensis 
u  to  be  conceded  to  the  church  of  Toledo,  which 
excels  the  rest  in  dignity  of  name  and  office.  Nor 
ia  it  to  be  suffered  that  the  proTince  of  Cartha- 
ginensis should  be  split  up  into  two  parts  with 
two  different  metropolitans,  which  may  lead  to 
sehism,  :to  the  overthrow  of  faith,  and  the 
destruction  of  unity.  As  for  the  signature  of 
the  venerable  bishop  Euphemius  in  the  general 
modof  theToledan  council  (C.  Tol.  III.  a.d.  589 ; 
Edpremiub),  where  he  calls  himself  metropolitan 
of  the  province  of  Carpetania,  the  king  corrects, 
''ejnsdem  ignorantiae  sententiam,"  since  the 
**  regio  "  of  Carpetania  is  not  a  province,  but 
part  of  the  province  of  Carthaginensis,  as 
andent  documents  declare.  As  Baetica,  Lusitania, 
and  Tarraoonensis  are  separate  provinces  with 
separate  metropolitans,  so  Carthaginensis  is  one 
province,  and  must  obey  one  primate.  Let  not 
the  bishops  then  venture  to  do  again  such  pre- 
somptnons  things  as  have  been  done.  Indulgence 
is  to  be  accorded  to  past  transgressions,  but  if 
any  disobey  in  the  fature,  they  are  to  be  visited 
with  degndation,  excommunication  and  ^  nos- 
tras severitatis  oensuram." 

The  king  signs  first, ''  propria  manu."  Then 
follow  Is^ore  of  Seville:  *Mum  in  urbem 
Toletanam  pro  oocursu  Regio  advenissem  agnitis 
hie  constitutionibus  adsensum  praebui  atque 
subscripsi  " ;  Innocentius  of  Merida,  id. ;  Eusebius 
of  Tarraco,  Sergius  of  Narbonne,  and,  among 
the  sa£fragans,  the  two  historians  Joannes  of 
Oerona  [Joaknes  Biclabensis]  and  Maximub 
of  Sarsgossa,  and  Isidore's  brother,  Fulgentius 
of  AatigL  There  are  twenty-six  signatures,  oi 
«rbich  four  are  metropolitan. 

JUBOT.  BlOdlL^TOL.  II. 
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ArgwiyenU  for  and  agamtt  lh$  Synod  amd 
Decrkum, — Dahn's  objections,  based  wholly  on 
internal  evidence,  are — (1)  the  unusually  good 
Latin  of  the  documents,  especially  of  the  Cbn- 
sUitUiOj  compared  with  that  of  other  contem- 
porary spedmens,  with  the  acts  of  C.  Hisp.  II. 
for  instance,  which  we  know  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  Isidora  himself;  (2)  the  use  of  the  title 
**  majestas  nostra,"  which  we  find  nowhere  else 
applied  to  a  Gothic  king,  and  of  the  word  fratria^ 
also  unknown  according  to  Dahn  in  the  Latin 
of  that  time  and  country ;  (3)  the  sharp  defi- 
nitions of  the  words  regio  and  provincial  the 
meaning  of  which  varied  greatly  in  offidal  and 
public  use ;  and  (4)  the  ab^nce  of  the  name  of 
the  bishop  of  Toledo  irom  the  list  of  signatures 
(Kdnige  der  Oermanen^  vi.  439). 

To  these  objections  of  detail  we  may  add  the 
generally  sospidons  character  of  these  docu- 
ments relating  to  metropolitan  privileges  (confl 
the  acts  of  the  so-called  coundl  of  Oviedo,  in  81 1, 
and  the  supposed  coundls  of  Lugo,  Eip,  Sagr, 
iv.  141  and  xxxvii.  app.) ;  and  we  may  point  to 
the  avowed  oonnexion  between  these  documents 
and  the  synod  of  Montanus,  another  doubtfol 
matter  in  the  eyes  of  some  scholars,  though 
the  grounds  for  rejecting  it  an  as  yet  far  from 
convindng  (Hontanub). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged — (1)  that 
the  Latin  of  the  Conattituitio  is  no  better  tha% 
if  as  good  as,  the  Latin  of  the  second  synod  of 
Barcelona,  held  in  599,  the  acts  of  which  wen 
possibly  drawn  up  by  the  historian  Joannes 
Bidarensis,  as  the  Contiitvdio  and  Decretum 
may  have  been  at  least  partially  drawn  up  by 
the  learned  Isidora  (Gams,  KirchengetchichU  twn 
Spanien,  U.  2,  27) ;  (2)  that  the  definitions  of 
regio  and  provincia  exactly  correspond  with  the 
definitions  given  in  Isidore  s  Etynujlogiae,  xiv.  5 
**  Item  regiones  sunt  partes  provindae,  sicut  in 
Phrygia  froia,  sicut  in  Gallaeda  Cantabria  et 
Asturia  " ;  (3)  that,  although  the  title  *<  ma- 
jestas nostra**  cannot  be  matched  elsewhere, 
the  expression  *'  regie  majestas  "  was  perfectly 
familiar  to  Isidore  and  to  the  time  generally 
(Etymol,  X.  238  and  Lex  Vitig.  tit.  i.  5),  and 
may  very  well  have  suggested  the  use  of 
** majestas  nostra"  to  Uie  scribe,  whether 
Isidore  or  another,  while  the  word  fratria  does 
occur  in  a  contemporary  Spanish  document,  i.e. 
the  judgment  delivered  at  C.  Tol.  vL  (638)  in 
the  case  of  the  rival  bishops  of  Astigi,  Mar- 
cianus  and  Habencius  (Tejada  y  Ramiro,  ii.  329) ; 
(4)  that  the  signature  of  Aurasius  of  Toledo 
is  wanting  because  **he  could  not  appear  as 
judge  in  his  own  cause  "  (/.  c.  p.  487). 

Again,  a  careful  cross-examination  of  the 
signatures  both  of  the  Constitutio  and  Deoretum 
yields  results  certainly  favourable  to  their 
authentidty.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the 
signatures  of  two  bishops  of  Castulo  (Cazlona), 
the  fint,  Theodorus,  among  the  signatures  to  the 
ConstiitUio,  the  second,  Venerius,  among  the 
signatures  to  the  Decreium,  where  he  appean  as 
the  only  Carthaginensian  bishop.  The  obvious 
explanation  of  this  is  that  Theodorus  of  Castulo, 
whose  signature  is  found  among  those  of  the 
thii-d  coundl  of  Toledo,  twenty-one  yean  before 
the  accession  of  Gunthimar,  died  shortly  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution  tnat  he 
was  succeeded  by  Yenerius,  who  was  made  to 
sign  the  subsequent  Decretum^  having  not  signed 
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ths  Ocrjtautio.'  "The  dgiatnrB  of  Vwnriu*," 
Hf  1  HetBiriiih,  "  ipwki  xaj  nioeh  in  bToni  of 
the    Dtcrttunt — >    forger     would    h«rdlj-   hsTe 


vhale  fortj-oua  *igutar«t  to  tho  docamniU, 
then  i*  not  one  agaiiurt  which  t  charge  of 
aDachromim  or  impoiaibiUtr  can  b«  broaght, 
while  lOTorBl  are  uneipeetedly  illnitnUd  by 
ooDtnnponry  docamentL  For  initucc,  Sergiui 
of  Naibonue  u  known  to  n*  from  the  lynodi  of 
Toledo,  589,  and  Narhonn*.  in  the  lame  jear,  onlr 
M  Sergiui  of  Carcanoaiw,  bat  the  ronrth  latter 
of  BDlgaranui  (onpnbliihed ;  lee  abore)  ibowi 
him  to  HI  M  adnand  to  the  mettopolitaii  IM  of 
Narboiuw;  Innooontini  of  Hsrida  doct  not 
iippear  in  taj  other  lyiiod  of  tho  time,  bat  hit 
life  among  the  hiogiaphia  of  the  biibopi  of 
Merida,  correot  under  the  name  of  Paoln* 
Emeriteiuit  (a  work  of  tba  iirrt  half  of  the 
Tth  ceatarrX  prorei  that  an  Innooeotini  wai 
biihop  of  Uerida  jut  at  thii  date.  EuMbina  of 
Tarraeo  ia  Itnown  to  ui  from  a  letter  of  Branlio 
to  litdore  (£p.  t.  ;  Etp.  Bagr.  ixx.  326)  and  from 
the  well-knawa  letter  ■ddraaiad  to  him  br  hlng 
tUaabat  [EcaBBnm  (85)1  "^  ''•  "•/  poaaitly  be 
identitt«d  with  the  £nt«bini  lignlag  the  council 
of  ^n>  in  eU.  Id  ganeral  it  mar  b*  nld  that 
«a  are  able  to  ideotify  ooat  of  the  hiihope 
ugnlng  the  Dterttttn,  who  belong  to  the  jiro- 
TJnoe*  of  TamEonetuia,  Narbonanaii,  and  Baetlca. 
Thia  ia  onlj  becao**  wa  iiare  ajmoda  in  !>8d,  f>93, 
ADB,  and  ttlS  held  in  theae  proTincea,  whereai 

between  the  third  and  fonith  ooundla  of  Toledo, 
and  alio  no  i^mod  buide*  the  ajnod  of  Oun- 
thimar  in  which  the  namea  of  CarthaglnenBian 
biahopa  appear,  between  5B9  or  SST,  if  we  aooept 
the  doabtfnl  rrnod  of  Becarwl  (Guna,  K.-G.  ii. 
a,  2S;  Eip.  Sagr.  yi.  15*)  and  683,  Thii 
ciplaisB  how  it  la  that  onlf  one  of  the  Lnai- 
tanian,  none  of  the  Gallician,  and  tvtj  lew  of 
the  Garth  agineniiaii  namea  can  be  labttantiated 
.Iram  ontaide,  bat  *a  the  namea  that  can  be 
checked  are  right,  it  ia  at  leait  probable  that 
thoae  which  cannot  are  ao  alio. 

One  of  two  altenwtiTea,  thenftora,  mnat  be  the 
caie,  either  the  docnmtnti  ar*  gannine,  or  thej 
are  the  work  of  an  eitreme'iT  clever  forger 
•itraordinarilj  well  Tened  in  the  accienanical 
hiitorj  of  the  time.  On  the  latter  anppoaltion, 
three  aeparate  auggestiona  a»y  be  made :  (i.) 
that  they  are  connected  with  the  ijnod  of 
HontanoB,  that  both  an  forfteriea  of  the  time  of 
Eogmiua  II.,  and  that  lldefDnaoi  conacionaly  or 
QDconicioaalj  made  nia  of  the  daoeption ;  (ii.) 
that  the  Coiatitutm  and  Dtcnttm  ira  forgeiiei 
of  the  time  of  the  ambitiDoa  Jnliin,  to  whoia 
initiation  waa  owing  C  Tol.  lii.  6,  aod  during 
whoaa  epiieopate  the  aa*  of  Toledo  lanmod  a 
poaition  it  had  MTer  attained  before,  ud  never 
eqnallad  again  autil  the  time  of  aiehbiahop 
Bernard  and  Alfonao  VI.  (aonf.  Oama,  K.-Q.  ii. 
ral9I0^:  <ili.UhattbafbmrTortheoaTalad«i 
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play  th* 

thisn  ■      ■ 

become  th*  hair  of  the  Oothi 


dvfl 


itatna.  Thia  latUr  (aggntion 
canfu!  re-eiaminatioD  and  compariaon  of  USS. 
before  it  coald  be  proied  or  finallv  refuted. 
Compan  however  the  mention  made  of  Toiedao 
■upreniacy  over  CarthaftDenaii  in  the  acta  of 
Che  ao.cailed  conndl  of  Oriedo  in  811  (£9. 
SofiT.  iiiTtL  app.). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  documcnla  an 
gennine,  we  ai«  in  poaaaiaion  of  th*  key  ts  th* 
eccieaiaatioal  hiatory  cf  Carthagiuanaia  in  tha 
iinrt  half  of  the  7th  century.  Between  tba 
modeat  aignatnre  of  Enphemini  in  589  M 
"  metropolitan  of  Caiwtania  "  and  tbe  glari£- 
cation  of  the  **•  of  Toledo  aa  the  iUDatrioiH 
and  privileged  head  of  CarthagiDcnaB  wkidi  n 
find  in  Ildefonaui  (conf.  the  it  Vw.  10.  |iaaiiiii. 
but  eapacially  the  preftcc),  and  aee  ivaliiad  ia 
Julian'*  career  [Juuall],  the  afoodaud  J»iLiihi 
would  then  oocopy  a  middle  and  Mplasator^ 
plaoa.  A  glance  at  the  hiatory  of  the  tan* 
throw*  •om*  light  on  auch  as  ccdBaatical 
attempt  1*  thaae  docomanta,  if  autheotic,  repi«- 
•CDt.  In  589,  many  of  the  older  biihoptMS, 
certainly  moat  of  the  maritime  biafaopna  of 
Cartbaginanua  and  Baatica  were  in  tbe  hand*  af 
th*  Bynntinea.    Tbe  *e*a  of  Cartagena,  Hal^i, 


Dianium,  and  Saetabia  alio.  The  t 
of  Qregory  the  Glut  to  the  DeftnMr  Joumb 
(Epa*.  I.  13,  ap.  45,  Hlgne,  Patr.  Lat.  IxiriL) 
imply  the  aiiitence  of  a  coniiderahl*  but  indefi- 
nite DQmb*r  of  biahoprica  within  the  Byaantia* 
bonndariaa. 

Baphamina  than,  at  ■  Um*  when  •emri 
of  the  niffhigan  biahoprica  of  rarlhapninil*. 
incloding  Ckrtagana  itacif,  np  to  425  at  leaat — 
aa  wa  can  aeircely  doubt  notwithitaading  tin 
acinty  natnre  of  the  evidence — not  raly  t^ 
ancient  dvil  hut  the  undiipntad  aeiteiBatioal 
haad  of  tho  province,  wen  in  the  poanaaioB  of 
the  Eaatern  empire,  could  not  truthfnUy^avBna 
the  Utle  of  metropolitan  of  Oaithagisenila,  evaa 
if  auch  a  nnk  had  formerly  at  any  tiiM 
belongnl  andiaputedly  to  Toledo.  And  it  wM 
i*H  poMibla  at  that  momoit  than  it  wdwU 
have  been  later,  fbr  tb*  bi*lwp  of  ToUdo  l« 
aaaume  the  title  wltltoat  peat  wing  t^  naBtJ 
becauie  of  th*  eiklenca  of  th*  ilii1injrntth*rl 
Lidnian  of  Caitanm,  tba  ftnnd  of  Ainij 
the  Oreat,  who  nnlonhtodly,  ■*  Ua  lottan  *£*w, 
poaaeised  and  exerdaad  matropolitnn  pawn* 
either  over  tbe  whole  of  th*  Spaniab  l«Tnt«j 
within  th*  Onak  bord*n,  to^eUur  witb  tb« 
Balearic  iilea,  or  over  a  portion  of  it  i,Ep.  L 
od  B.  Brtg.  Pap.  and  ii.  at  FwDwfiw  ^ 
^umbaai  Aaaloa ;  £tp.  Sagr.  v.  431,  4S3). 

Bot  after  the  death  of  Lidnias  of  Cutafo* 
(about  i.D.  600),  to  whom  wa'know  of  do  ••» 
oeoaor.  althonzh  he  mar  han  had    od^  mi 
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nch  at  we  know  Anruiiu  to  hsTa  been  (Ildef. 
Fir.  /tficstr.cap.  t.)  might  with  some  pUnflibility 
hATe  claimed  the  ecclesiMticsl  headship.  In  or 
about  615  Cartagena  itself  was  destroyed  (conf. 
Predegar.  Chrcn,  c  33  with  Etymol,  zt.  1,  67), 
and  no  possible  rival  remained  to  dispute  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  **  nrbs  regis. "  At  a  time,  therefore, 
when  the  Gothic  power  was  rapidly  adrandng 
towards  this  conclnsion,  Aurasios  may  hare 
made  his  attempt,  just  as  Montanus  may  hare 
made  an  earlier  attempt  in  the  same  direction, 
when  Cartagena,  the  ancient  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical metropolis  [see  art.  Hilariub],  was 
still  suffering  firom  the  ruin  and  destruction 
wrought  by  the  Vandals  in  425  (Idat.  ad  an.), 
and  before  her  restoration  by  the  imperialists. 
(The  Byzantines  entered  Spain  in  554  at  the 
invitation  of  Athanagild.)  After  Toledo  became 
under  Leovigild  the  seat  of  the  Gothic  govern- 
ment, the  aggrandisement  of  the  see  was 
assured.  If  the  synod  and  Ddcretum  Gwndemari 
are  genuine,  then  we  are  in  possession  of  the 
steps  which  led  from  the  position  of  £ttphemius 
to  the  position  of  Julian.  If  not,  we  art  in  the 
4aik. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  of  the  synod  and 
Dtcretvm  may  very  well  have  been  the  obscure 
proeeedings  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
^pain  revealed  to  us  by  Gregory's  letters  to 
the  Defensor  Johannes,  and  by  the  9entewtia  or 
judgment  of  Johannes  upon  the  causes  he  was 
tent  to  investigate.  The  words  in  the  Deonivmy 
**  licentiam  siU  de  usnrpatiohe  praeteriti  prin- 
cipis  fecerunt,"  refer  possibly  not  to  Witteric,  as 
Dahn  supposes,  but  to  Justinian  or  Maurice, 
and  allude  to  the  split  of  some  bishops  within  the 
Greek  borders  from  the  rest  of  Curthaginensis, 
perhnps  to  the  doubtful  oases  where  part  of  the 
bishopric  had  fallen  into  Byzantine  hands,  and 
the  bishop  had  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  to 
separate  himself  from  the  Carthaginensian  synod. 
Spaee  fsils  us  to  dwell  on  the  question,  but  the 
sBore  those  letters  are  studied,  the  more  probable 
will  it  appear  that  the  synod  and  Decretum  of 
Gunthimar  were  in  great  measure  an  answer  to 
ibe  papal  proceeding  represented  by  them.  The 
pope  aays  that  one  of  the  bishops— of  unknown 
tee — ^whose  cause  is  to  be  tried  seems  to  have 
BO  metropolitan  or  patriarch.  Therefore  Rome 
takes  op  the  matter  and  the  Defensor  Joannes 
it  sent  out.  Toledo  replies  about  six  years 
later  by  claiming  the  whole  of  Carthaginensis, 
and  shs^ly  denouncing  those  who  had  tampered 
with  her  metropolitan  privileges  in  the  matter 
oi  appointment  to  bishoprics.  Marked  jealousy 
4»f  tiw  claims  of  Rome  is  shewn  by  Toledo 
ihroughout  the  7th  century.  (See  art.  Julian  ; 
Gams,  K.'G.  ii.  [2]  222-238.)  The  svnod  and 
J>eartUtm  of  Gunthimar  are  not  improbably  one 
of  the  fint  symptoms  of  it. 

IlL  On  the  subject  of  the  supposed  church 
laws  of  Gunthimar,  see  Helfferich  (  Westgothen- 
Mtddy  p.  53),  who  supposes  that  the  four  anony- 
jaoBt  laws  on  the  right  of  asylum  in  the  Lex 
VMfn  ixi.  3,  may  with  some  probability  be  traced 
Jhitt  to  Gunthimar.  Dahn,  however,  is  of  a 
AMlmy  opinion  (KOnige  der  Qermomen^  v.  175, 

l&p.  SagradOy  vi.  158,  330 ;  v.  162 ;  Aguirre- 
QtmMt^  CoUecHo  Maxima  Cone  Hiep.  iii.  322, 
t^l  ^aiada  v  Samiro,  CoUoG,  de  Can.  U.  403.) 

[M.  A.  W.] 
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GUNTHBANKUS.    [GmrrRAifHUB.] 
GUNTHSUENTHA.    [Goisvimtha.] 
GUNTIABIUS,  king.    [Gundicabiub.] 
GUNTM  ABU8  of  Dra.    [Gummabus.] 

GUNTBAMNUS  (1)  BOSO,  a  duke  of  the 
Austrasian  Franks  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th 
century,  is  a  rejuresentative  instance  of  the 
high-born  adventurer  of  Merovingian  times. 
His  career,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  was  made  up  of 
murders,  robberies,  treachery,  sacrilege,  and 
abject  superstition,  with  scarcely  a  redeeming 
feature.  He  first  appears  as  one  of  Sigebert's 
generals,  and  the  reputed  slayer  of  Chuperic's 
son,  Theodebert,  in  A.D.  575.  Two  years  later  a 
refugee  from  the  vengeance  of  the  father,  he 
had  settled  himself  with  his  two  daughters  in 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  Hither  ht 
invited  Meroveus,  another  son  of  Chllperic,  who 
had  been  in  arms  against  his  fisther,  and  a  littla 
later,  seduced  by  the  promise  of  a  bribe,  betrayed 
him  to  his  stepmother  Fredegund,  and  was  ere* 
dited  by  report  with  his  murder.  His  next 
exploit  was  to  go  to  Constantinople  and  invite 
Gundovald,  the  disavowed  son  of  Clotaire,  to 
come  to  France  and  contest  the  crown  of  An* 
strasia.  At  twelve  separate  shrines  he  pledged 
his  oath  that  he  might  come  securely,  and 
received  rich  gifts  from  him,  but  when  he  had 
arrived,  Boso  first  stole  part  of  the  treasure  ht 
had  brought  to  assist  his  enterprise,  and  then  be* 
trayed  him  to  king  Gtmtram.  Finally,  when  the 
pretender's  cause  appeared  hopeless,  he  murdered 
him,  with  every  circumstance  of  treachery  and 
brutality,  not  omitting  to  carry  off  as  much  at 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on  of  the  remaining 
treasure  (A.D.  585).  In  the  same  year  he  broke 
into  the  church  of  Metz,  and  robbed  the  body  ot 
one  of  his  wife's  relations,  his  cupidity  being 
tempted  by  the  gold  andjewebin  which  she  had 
been  buried.  For  this  he  was  tried  before  Childe* 
bert  and  his  nobles,  and  compelled  to  return  the 
treasure  with  shame.  His  end,  however,  was  not 
far  off.  Amongst  his  other  enemies  was  the  queen* 
mother  Brunichilde,  whose  hatred  he  had  incurred 
by  his  reckless  and  outrageous  calumnies.  At  her 
desire,  Childebert  had  commanded  his  capture 
and  death.  He  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church  at  Verdun,  where  he  hoped  to  obtaiit 
safety  through  the  mediation  of  Agericus,  tht 
bishop,  who  was  Childebert's  godfiither.  His 
intercession,  however,  could  only  obtain  a  pro^* 
mise  that  Boso's  fate  should  rest  upon  the  deci* 
sion  of  king  Guntram,  at  the  approaching  con- 
ference of  the  two  kings  at  Andelot.  This 
verdict  condemned  him  to  death.  Boso,  when 
he  heard  it,  fled  to  the  lodging  of  Magnericns 
bishop  of  Treves,  who  was  in  attendance  09 
Childebert,  and  was  godfather  of  his  son,  and 
barring  the  door  swore  that  if  he  was  to  die,  the 
bishop  should  die  with  him.  From  his  duranoo 
the  latter  sent  appealing  messages  to  his  master^ 
but  the  two  kings  were  inexorable,  and  the  order 
had  been  given  to  fire  the  house  and  bum  them 
both,  when  the  bishop's  attendant  clergy  burst 
in  the  door  and  dragged  him  out.  Boso,  driven 
out  by  the  flames,  was  struck  down  on  tht 
threshold,  and  perished  with  his  people,  pierced 
with  lances  so  thickly  that  his  body  stood  upright* 
The  large  treasure  which  he  had  accumulated  19 
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a  life  of  rapine,  for  the  modt  part  hidden  in  the 
earth  to  provide  against  all  contingencies,  was 
forfeited  to  the  crown. 

Gregory's  estimate  of  him  is  cnrions  evidence  of 
the  desperate  lawlessness  of  the  times.  Though 
himself  the  chronicler  of  all  his  crimes,  it  is  his 
perjuries  only  which  impressed  him,  and  those 
apart,  he  admits  that  Gontram  had  good  qnali- 
ties  (alias  sane  bonus),  though  avaricious  and 
greedy  of  others*  goods.  (Greg.  Tur.  Hitt.  Franc 
iv.  51 ;  V.  4, 14, 19, 25, 26 ;  vi.  26  ;  vii.  14, 32, 36, 
38 ;  viii.  21,  iz.  8, 10,  23 ;  De  Mirae,  8.  Martini^ 
ii.  17 ;  Epitomatcif  Izzz. ;  Fredegar,  Chron,  viii. ; 
Thierry,  B^citt  dea  Tnnpt  m&omngien$,  iii.  iv.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

GUNTBAMNUS  (2)  (Quhtchramnds, 
GuNTURANKUB,  Gomtkam),  ST.,  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, son  of  Clotaire  I.,  and  Ingundis  (Greg. 
Tur.  Hitt.  Dranc  iv.  3).  Upon  his  father's 
death  in  561,  Chmtram's  half-brother  Chilperic 
seized  the  royal  treasure  at  Braine,  and  entering 
Paris  with  the  Franks,  whose  support  it  enabled 
him  to  purchase,  endeavoured    to    usurp   the 

S»vemment  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Thereupon 
untram,  Sigebert  and  Charibert,  having  united 
their  forces,  drove  him  out,  and  proceeded  to 
make  a  just  division  of  the  kingdom  by  lot.  To 
Chmtram  fell  the  territory  which  had  been  the 
share  of  his  uncle  Chlodomer,  viz.,  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  which  at  this  time  eztended  Arom 
the  Vosges  to  the  Durance,  and  Arom  the  Alps  to 
the  Loire.  (For  the  territories  of  the  sons  of 
Clotaire,  see  BOnnell,  Die  Anflbtge  dn  KaroHngi' 
aeken  fftnuet,  sub  fin.)  Orleans  was  his  nominal 
capital,  but  in  &ct  he  made  his  ordinary  resi- 
dence at  Chtlon-sur-Sa6ne  (iv.  21,  22>  The 
eztemal  history  of  his  reign,  owing  to  his  pacific 
and  unenterprising  disposition,  is  uneventful. 
His  wars  were  alnaost  all  defensive,  and  on  one 
occasion  onlv  did  he  take  the  field  in  person. 
Upon  Charibert's  death,  about  A.D.  567,  his 
kingdom  was  distributed  between  the  three  sur- 
viving brothers,  the  dty  of  Paris  with  its  territory 
being  divided  equally  among  them,  and  a  compact 
was  entered  into  to  the  effect  that  entry  into  the 
city  by  any  of  them  should  be  followed  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  offender's  share,  an  agreement 
under  which  Gontram  later  on  claimed  his  two 
brothers'  portions  (viL  6,  14).  Sigebert  soon 
broke  the  P^^oe  bv  endeavouring  to  deprive 
Guntram  of  Aries,  but  his  ezpedition  was  de- 
feated and  he  lost  Avignon  to  Guntram's  generals, 
though  it  was  restored  to  him  again  out  of  good 
nature  (iv.  30).  In  571,  and  the  following  year, 
the  Lombards  broke  into  France  from  Italy.  On 
the  former  occasion  Guntram's  general,  ^natus, 
was  defeated  and  skin  with  a  terrible  massacre 
of  his  Burgundian  army,  but  on  their  return  the 
superior  generalship  of  Mummolus  triumphed, 
and  the  Lombards  were  annihilated  or  driven 
back  across  the  Alps  (iv.  42).  About  this  time 
broke  out  the  civil  war  batween  Sigebert  and 
Chilperic,  which  only  ended  with  the  former's 
murder  in  575.  Guntram  at  first  joined  Sige- 
bert, and  throi;(gh  Mummolus  recovered  for  him 
Tours  and  Poitiers,  which  Chilperic  had  wrong- 
fully usurped  (iv.  46).  But  he  would  gladly 
have  held  aloof  altogether,  and  in  573  he  assem- 
bled all  the  bishops  of  his  realm  at  Paris,  that 
they  might  decide  upon  the  pretensions  of  the 
two  brothers,  but  without  avail,  for  they  re- 
to  listen  fiv.  48).    In  577,  all  his  four  sons 
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having  died  he  solemnly  adopted  Childebcit,  tlM 
infant  son  of  Sigebert,  and  declared  him  his  besr 
(v.  18).  In  584  Chilperic  was  murdered,  and  at 
Fredegund's  request  uuntram  went  with  a  force 
to  Paris,  and  protected  her  and  her  in£uit  son, 
Clotaire  IL,  against  the  nobles  of  Childebert's 
kingdom  (vii.  5).  Here  too  he  undid  some  of  the 
wrongs  committed  by  Chilperic,  restoring  the 
property  which  his  followers  had  taken,  and 
reviving  the  wills  of  pious  donors  which  had  been 
disregarded  (vii.  7).  Meanwhile,  though  he 
voluntarily  relinquished  Marseilles  (vi.  iS),  he 
upheld  his  title,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Childebert,  and  the  Austrasian  nobles,  to  the  part 
of  Charibert's  territory  which  had  been  inherited 
by  Sigebert  and  Chilperic,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  forfeited  their  shares  by  entering  Paris 
(vii.  6,  12,  13,  14).  In  584  Tours  and  Poitiera, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Sigebert,  re- 
volted fh>m  Guntram  to  Childebert,  the  former's 
SOD,  but  were  speedilv  subdued,  their  tcerritories 
being  devastated  with  fire  and  sword  (viL  12» 
13).  In  585  Poitiers  revolted  again,  and  Gm- 
tram  In  person  led  an  army  against  it,  wbich 
pillaged,  burned  and  murdered  in  thesurrouDding 
country  till  the  dty  submitted.  His  soldiefa 
afterwards  did  the  same  in  Touraine,  thougli 
loyal  (viL  24).  In  582  there  had  arrived  at 
Marseilles  a  pretender  to  a  share  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Franks,  in  the  person  of  Gundovald,  a  sob 
of  one  of  Clotaire's  concubines,  but  disavowed  by 
Clotaire  himself.  Induced  by  Gontram  Boeo 
and  Mummolus,  who  had  for  some  reason  deserted 
Gontram,  to  leave  Constantinople,  where  he  had 
latterly  lived,  on  the  solemn  assurance  that  the 
nobles  of  Childebert's  kingdom  were  eager  t* 
espouse  his  cause,  he  found  himself^  after  a  time, 
betrayed  and  plundered  by  those  who  had  in- 
vited him,  and  after  a  hopeless  struggle  was 
treacherously  murdered  at  Comminges  in  ajk. 
585  (vii.  14,  28,  30,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  3^  At 
this  time,  induced  perhaps  by  the  iMod  of  an 
ally  against  Gundovald,  Guntram  restored  t* 
Childebert  the  territory  he  held  which  hnd  for* 
merly  belonged  to  Sigebert,  and  again  solemnly 
made  him  his  heir  (vii.  33).  In  586  he  sent  an 
army  against  the  Visigoths  in  Septimanin,  to 
avenge  the  injuries  of  Ingondis,  his  nieoe,  and 
the  death  of  her  husband,  St.  HermenegiUL,  but 
the  expedition,  accompanied  by  more  than  th* 
usual  devastation  and  sacrilege,  broke  np^nd 
failed.  Reprisals  followed  almost  imnkediately 
in  the  invasion  of  the  territorv  of  Tonlonse  and 
Aries  by  Richaredus,  Leuvichilde's  son  (viii.  SO). 
Hostilities  were  continued  at  intervals  till  Gun- 
tram's  death,  and,  influenced  presumably  by  the 
hatred  of  his  clerical  advisers  towards  Arianisn, 
he  uniformly  refused  to  listen  to  the  frequent 
overtures  for  peace,  made  to  him  by  the  Gotks 
(viii.  35,  38,  45 ;  iz.  1,  16).  In  Nov.  587,  Ovn- 
tram,  Childebert,  and  Brunechilde,  nwt  at 
Andelot,  and  by  the  treaty  there  signed,  tlie  tezt 
of  which  we  have  in  full,  composed  the  differcnoes 
which  had  always  smouldered,  and  often  broken 
out  into  open  war,  since  the  murder  of  Gnl- 
suintha  in  ▲.D.  567  (iz.  10, 11).  The  main  pro- 
visions of  it  were  that  so  much  of  Charibert^ 
kingdom,  as  upon  his  death  had  fallen  to  Sige» 
bert,  i.e.,  one-third  of  Paris  and  its  territoffy, 
ChAteandnn,  Venddme,  part  of  Stampe*  and 
Chartres  were  assigned  to  .Guntram,  while  Means, 
Svnslis,     Tours,     P/itier&,     Avranche*^     Avk, 
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Cbu^niM,  Bajonne,  and  Albi  were  given  to 
Childebert.  In  the  event  of  either  djing  with- 
oat  leaying  a  son,  the  other  was  to  take  the 
whole.  As  to  the  towns  which  had  belonged  to 
Galsointha  as  dower  or  morgengabe,  viz.,  Bor- 
deaux, Limoges,  Oahors,  Lescar  and  Tarbes,  they 
were  to  be  held  by  Qontram  for  life,  and  then 
belong  to  Bmnechilde,  except  Cahors,  which 
shoald  become  hers  at  once  (ix.  20).  Abont  the 
same  time  he  became  involyed  in  a  wearisome 
Breton  war  on  his  borders,  which  though  settled 
for  the  time  broke  out  again  later  (ix.  18 ;  z.  9). 
In  589  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the 
Goths  in  Septimania,  losing  5000  men  (ix.  31). 
In  591,  at  Fredegund's  request,  he  was  present 
at  the  baptism  of  her  son  Clotaire  II.,  and  received 
him  from  the  font.  He  died  in  593,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  reign,  on  the  28th  March,  on 
which  day  the  churdi  commemorates  him  as  a 
saint,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  church 
of  St.  Marcellus,  his  own  foundation  at  ChAlons. 
The  Martyrologies,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
make  mention  of  him  on  this  day.  See  Hierony- 
mus,  Bede,  Wandalbert,  Usuard.  The  assertion  in 
the  last  that  he  retired  from  the  world  and  gave 
his  wealth  to  the  poor,  is  legendary.  (Migne, 
Pktr.  Lat.  cxxiii.  881.)  The  BollandisU  under 
this  date  give  a  life  of  him  extracted  from  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  and  Fredegarius.  (Ada  83,  Mar. 
ill.  721.) 

Though  the  church  has  caaonixed  Guntram,  it 
is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  his  virtues  would 
stand  out  brightly  on  any  other  background  than 
the  utter  darkness  of  Merovingian  times.  His 
chief  merit  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  avoidance 
of  the  terrible  excesses  which  characterized  some 
of  his  fiunily,  and  for  this  the  feebleness  of  his 
nature  was  perhaps  as  much  to  be  thanked  as 
any  positive  inclination  towards  well-doing. 
Even  his  clerical  eulogists  admit  that  in  the 
natter  of  women  his  morals  were  by  no  means 
scrupulous  (Almoin,  iiL  3,  Patr.  Lat.  cxxxix. 
693)1  His  concubine,  Veneranda,  originally  the 
•ervmnt  of  one  of  his  people,  he  discarded  to 
marry  Marcatrudis,  whom  in  turn  he  repudiated 
In  finrour  of  Austrechildis  (Greg.  Tur.  iv.  25,  v. 
17)u     Upon  Charibert's  death  he  entertained  the 

?roposaU  of  marriage  made  to  him  by  his  widow, 
heudecluldis.  '*Let  her  come  without  fear," 
said  he,  ^  and  bring  her  treasure  with  her.**  But 
no  sooner  was  she  in  his  power  than  he  appro- 
jtriAted  her  riches,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  monas- 
tery at  Aries,  where  she  soon  after  died  (iv.  26). 
In  the  absence  of  provocation  or  panic  he  was 
mild,  and  even  merciful,  in  temper,  but  on  occa- 
aioB  he  readily  committed  the  barbarities  of  his 
age.  The  two  brothers  of  the  forsaken  Marca- 
tmdlsy  who,  in  resentment  at  their  sister's  in* 
Juries,  spoke  against  her  successor,  were  put  to 
death,  and  their  goods  confiscated  (v.  17).  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  beat,  imprison  and  torture 
the  ambassadors  of  Gundovald,  though  one  of 
them  was  an  abbat,  and  Mummolus  and  the  rest 
of  the  pretender's  generals  were  put  to  death  in 
breach  of  the  conation  of  their  surrender  (vii. 
28,  32,  38).  His  chamberlain,  Chnndo,  being 
accused  of  killing  a  wild  bull  in  one  of  the  royal 
fi>rests,  was  aentenced,  despite  hl«  protestations 
of  inno<*?nce,  to  the  ordeal  by  combat,  and  when 
bfi  champion  fell  at  the  same  moment  with  his 
opponent,  was  tied  to  a  stake,  and  stoned  to 
death  (z.  10). 
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The  merest  suspicion  or  accusation  connected 
with  his  personal  safety  was  sufiScient  to  throw 
him  into  a  panic,  when  torture  was  freely 
applied  to  obtain  confessions.  Assassination  waf 
the  haunting  fear  of  his  life,  and  to  guard 
against  it  he  always  wore  arms,  and  continually 
strengthened  the  escort  by  which  he  was  at* 
tended  everywhere,  except  in  church  (vii.  8,  18, 
viii.  11,  44).  The  marder  of  Chilperio  made  a 
deep  impression  on  him,  and  when  Fredegund 
denounced  Eberulfus  as  the  assassin,  he  swore 
before  his  nobles  that  he  would  kill  not  only  him 
but  his  posterity  to  the  ninth  generation  **to 
stay  this  impious  practice  of  killing  kings  "  (vii. 
21).  Childebert's  ambassadors  played  upon  this 
fear,  when  they  assured  him  to  his  face  that 
"the  axe  which  had  dashed  out  his  brother's 
brains  had  not  lost  its  edge  "  (vii.  14). 

His  apprehension  at  times  took  an  almost 
comic  aspect.  Gregory  tells  us  that  one  Sunday 
at  church  in  Paris,  when  the  deacon  had  en- 
joined silence  for  the  mass,  Guntram  turned  to 
the  people,  and  said,  "  1  beseech  you,  men  and 
women  who  are  present,  do  not  break  your  fkith 
to  me,  but  forbear  to  kill  me  as  you  killed  my 
brothers.  At  least,  let  me  live  three  years,  that 
1  may  rear  up  the  nephews  whom  I  have 
adopted,  lest  mayhap,  which  God  forbid,  you 
perish  together  with  those  little  ones  when  I 
am  dead,  and  there  is  no  strong  man  of  our  race 
to  defend  you"  (vii.  8,  cf.  Michelet,  ffist  fU 
Franoe^  i.  231,  ^  Ce  bon  homme  semble  charge  de 
>la  partie  comique  dans  le  drame  terrible  de 
I'histoire  m^rovingienne  "). 

But  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  he  had  not  the 
excuse  of  either  rage  or  fear  for  his  cruelty.  His 
wife,  Austrechildis,  on  her  death-bed,  expressed 
a  wish  that  her  two  physicians  should  die  with 
her,  and  though  they  were  in  no  way  responsible 
for  her  death,  Chmtram  commanded  their  execu* 
tion  as  she  desired  (v.  36). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  abstinence  fh>m 
wanton  wrong-doing  and  aggression  must  be 
counted  for  a  virtue  in  his  family  and  age.  For 
the  crowning  evil  of  the  time,  the  incessant  civil 
wars  which  devastated  France,  he  was  in  no  way 
responsible.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  cherished 
a  genuine  afiection  for  his  relations,  though  it 
was  generally  ill-repaid  (vii.  5 ;  viii.  10,  37 ;  ix. 
11,  20).  Though  frequently  in  combat,  it  was 
always  to  repel  the  aggression  of  others,  except 
in  the  case  of  his  Gothic  wars,  which  probably 
assumed  in  his  mind  the  character  of  crusades 
against  the  heretics.  And  the  profuse  almsgiving 
which  he  practised  {e.g.  vii.  40)  showed  a  real, 
if  mistaken,  desire  for  the  good  of  his  subjects. 

But  it  was  his  attitude  to  the  church  and  the 
clergy  which  procured  him  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  the  saints.  He  was  a  warm  friend  to 
the  church  (vii.  7,  40).  St.  Benignus  of  Dijon, 
St.  Symphorian  of  Autun  and  St.  Marcellus  ot 
Ch&lon-sur-Sa6ne,  were  founded  or  enriched  by 
him,  and  in  the  last  he  established  and  provided 
for  perpetual  psalmody  after  the  model  of  St. 
Sigismund's  foundation  at  St.  Maurice  (Fredegar. 
Cnron.  xv. ;  Aimoin,  Hist,  Franc,  iii.  81,  Patr. 
Lat.  cxxxix.  751).  Bishops  were  his  constant 
advisers,  and  his  fiivourite  solution  of  all  compli- 
cations was  an  episcopal  council  (v.  28 ;  vii.  16 ; 
viii.  13,  20,  27).  He  commended  himself  to 
them,  also  by  his  respect  for  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  and  the  frequency  and  regularitr  d 
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hii  sHendaDoe  at  all  religkma  Mrrioea,  and  eipe- 
cially  by  the  freedom  and  oondeeotnsSoii  with 
whidi  he  ate,  drank  and  oonTened  with  them 
(jii  29;  Tiii.  1-7,  9,  10;  ix.  3,  20,  21 ;  x.  28). 
OiegoTj  says,  ^  You  woidd  hare  thought  him  a 
priest  as  weU  as  a  king  "  (ix.  21).  **  With  prieaU 
he  was  like  a  priest,"  says  Fredegarins  (^Chron,  L), 
and  **  he  showed  himself  humble  to  the  priests  of 
Christ,"  says  Aimoin  (Hitt.  Franc,  iiL  81,  Patr. 
Lat.  cxxxix.  751).  Chilperic  once  intercepted 
the  letter  of  a  bishop,  in  which  it  was  written 
that  the  transition  from  Gnntram's  sway  to  his 
was  like  passing  frx)m  paradise  to  hell  (Greg. 
Tnr.  tL  22). 

In  estimating  Onntram's  character,  therefore, 
it  most  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  anthers 
on  whom  we  depend  for  onr  information  belong 
to  this  faTOored  class.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  case  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  him  (tIu.  2-7, 13 ;  U.  20, 21X 
and  who  goes  so  for  as  to  ascribe  miracles  to  his 
sanctity  during  his  lifetime  (ix.  21;  ct  too 
Paulus  Diaconus,  de  0$9t  Langib.  iii.  33,  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  xor.  535,  and  Almoin.  ilL  3,  Patr. 
Lat.  cxxxix.  693). 

There  is  extant  an  edict  of  Guntram  ad- 
dressed to  the  bishops  and  judges  of  his  realm, 
commanding  the  obserrance  of  the  Sabbath  and 
holy  days,  in  conformity  with  the  canon  of  the 
second  council  of  MAcon.  It  is  dated  Not.  10, 585, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  Mansi  ix.  962,  and  in 
Boll.  Acta  83,  Mar.  uL  720 ;  cf.  Mitt  LUL  de 
la  France,  iii.  369,  seq. 

Seyeral  authors  relate  of  Guntram  the  follow- 
ing story,  which  Valesius  (Gett,  Vet.  f)^.  lib.  xt. 
452)  takes  pains  seriously  to  refute.  One  day, 
weary  with  hunting,  he  was  resting  on  the 
bosom  of  his  esquire  by  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  and 
the  esquire  saw  a  little  reptile  issue  from  his 
mouth  and  rainly  attempt  to  cross  the  water. 
The  esquire  held  his  sword  across,  and  the 
creature  passed  oyer  upon  it,  returned  and  re- 
entered the  king's  mouth.  Guntram  awoke  in 
agitation,  and  said  he  had  been  dreaming  that 
he  had  crossed  a  great  rirer  by  an  iron  bridge, 
and  in  a  cayem  toieath  a  mountain  discovered 
a  Yast  treasure.  Advancing  beyond  the  stream 
he  came  to  the  treasure,  which  he  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  church*  (PauL  Diac  QetL 
Langnh*  lib.  iv.  cap.  33 ;  Almoin.  Monach.  Floriaa 
lib.  iii.  cap.  2 ;  Sigebert,  Chron,  ann.  585 ;  Regino, 
Chrcn,  in  Pat.  iii,  cxxjdi  81 ;  Wendover,  tom.  i. 
fft.  98,  ed.  Coxe.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

GtTNTBAMKUS  (8)L(Gn]miABn78X»even- 
teenth  archbishop  of  Tours  following  St.  Baldus 
or  Baudinus,  and  succeeded  by  St.  Eufrx>nius. 
Gregory  of  Tours  says  that  he  was  abbat  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Venantius  in  the  same  city, 
whence  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopate.  Before 
his  elevation  he  was  a  man  of  wisdom,  and  a 
trusted  ambassador  of  the  French  kings,  but 
after  it  he  became  addicted  to  wine  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  grew  stupid,  and  was  unable  to 
recognise  his  fellow-revellers,  whom  he  cursed 
with  unseemly  abuse.  He  sat  two  years,  ten 
months,  and  twenty-two  days,  drc.  A.D.  552- 
554,  and  on  his  death  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin.  Gregory  also  relates  the  mira- 
culous refusal  of  the  bishop's  horse  to  pass  an 
oratory  of  St.  Martin,  where  as  abbat  he  had  been 
wont  to  pray,  until  the  duty  had  been  performed 
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(0^.  Tnr.  Ekt,  Franc  iv.  4»  11.  z.  91;  INi 
Ohr,  ConfesB,  cap.  viii.)  [a  A.  Bw3 

GUNTSAMNU8  (4)  IL,  36th  archbish«yp 
of  Tours,  succeeding  Ibbo  and  followed  by  Did«. 
According  to  the  Chromoan  Tmvntn$$  Magmtm 
(Salmon,  Eecumi  de  Chromquei  de  Iburtune,  pp. 
91-2),  he  sat  from  730  to  742.  Hemayhavebeca 
idenUcal  with  the  third  abbai  of  Si.  Martia'a 
{QalL  CMriat,  xiv.  32, 160>  [S.  A.  B.] 

QUNTBUTA,  daughter  of  Teutnert,  dak* 
of  the  Bavarians,  became  the  wife  of  LnitpnDd, 
king  of  the  Lombarda  (713-744).  Pauloa 
I>iaoonus,  vi.  43.  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

QUNWALLUS,  saint.    [WiswALLtJiL] 

OUODLOIU,  GUODOUU,  raflrmgan  biMop 
of  Llandaff.    [Gwodlobw  and  Gwtdduw.] 

6U0ZBEBTU8  of  Poitiers.   [GAUBBsmnL] 

6UBAM,  the  firwt  of  the  race  of  the 
Bagratidea  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Georgia 
towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century  of  onr  era. 
He  was  the  adopted  son  of  Stephen,  laat  Goorgiaa 
kingof  the  house  of  the  Sassamdes.  The  dynasty 
of  the  Bagratidea  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
David  king  of  Israel,  emblasening  on  their  arm* 
the  sling  that  served  to  kill  Goliath,  David's 
harp,  a  pair  of  scales  as  emblem  of  SoloiDoii'a 
wisdom,  a  lion  on  which  rested  Solomon's  throney 
our  Lord's  coat,  and  St.  George  slaying  the 
dragon.  All  round  this  device  was  the  vtrse : 
'*  The  Lord  hath  sworn  in  truth  unto  David ;  he 
will  not  turn  from  it :  of  the  fruit  of  thy  body 
will  I  set  upon  thy  throne"  (Ps.  exxxii  11). 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitua  (de  Admmint,  Imp. 
cap.  45)  tells  us  that  the  kings  of  Georgia  are 
descended  from  the  prophet  David,  and  that 
they  quitted  Jerusalem  about  the  year  500  ol 
the  Christian  era.  (Malan,  BitL  of  Georgian 
Ckurch,  p.  15.)  [G.  T.  &] 

QUBEBBBTUS  of  Beate.     [Guuuarua.] 

6UR6EN  king  of  Georgia,  about  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Justinian.  He  was  persecuted 
by  the  Persians  on  account  of  his  foithl  (Malan, 
HiMt.  of  Georgian  Ch.  p.  81.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

6UBHEI,  Welsh  saint    [Gwbhaz.] 

GUBIAS,  Nov.  15  {Cat.  Byg.);  in  the  Arme- 
nian Calendar,  Nov.  14 ;  prei^yter  and  martyr 
with  another  presbyter,  Samonas  o^  Shamnna,  in 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  ajd.  306,  at  the  cHy  of 
Edessa,  when  a  magnilicent  church  was  raieed  to 
their  memory,  which  the  Mahometans  aAerwarda 
turned  into  a  moeque.  Their  acta  wera  wr«tten 
by  Aretas,  bishop  of  Caeaarea  in  the  6th  century. 
The  deacon  Habibus  is  usually  joined  with  thea 
in  commemoration,  but  he  sufiered  some  years 
after  under  Licinius.  (Bas.  MenoL;  ftswnisa 
Mart.  Orient  I  226;  Curetoa,  And.  SSyrwi 
i>ociiin.  p.  72 ;  Wright's  Syr.  Mart.)  [0.  T.  &] 

6UBMAJBT,  BT.,  a  companion  of  St.  TeiW 
afVer  his  return  from  Brittany  to  Wales,  and 
the  saint  of  a  church  corresponding  to  Uandeilo*r 
F4n,  in  Brecknock,  which  was  beetow«d  by 
Rhydderch,  king  of  Wales,  on  the  bishopric  o/ 
LlandaB*.    It  is  called  Langui^et  in  the  gtaat* 
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(H  Kern,  Webh  SoAdi,  253;  Liber  Lantknengts, 
197,  523.)  [a  W.  B.] 

GUBKEBTH     [Gwbitbbth.] 

GURNIN  (OuirmiknX  Tirgin,  dangliter  of 
CughaeU  or  Congluul,  is  commemorated  in 
Mart  Domeg.  and  Mart  Tall,  on  Feb.  22,  and  i« 
given  as  Gamimia  among  the  Praetermissi  of 
Ue  Bollandists.  (Acta  83.  22  Feb.  iiL  280; 
O'Hanlon,  Iritk  SamUj  u.  670.)  [J.  G.] 

GUBNTJEU  (GuaNYEN,  GuryanX  bishop 
of  Meneria  about  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
centarj.  (Giraldns  Camhr.  lUn,  Kambr,  iL  c  i. 
wks.  tL  105 ;  Stublw,  2eg.  Sonar,  AngL  155 ; 
Godwin,  <U  FraemU,  Angl.  622.)  [J.  0.] 

OUBON,  ST.,  a  hermit,  probably  Irish,  who 
had  settled  at  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  before  the 
arriral  of  St.  Petrock  from  Ireland.  (Leland, 
CoUect  I  75.)  William  of  Worcester  (p.  107) 
ears,  **St.  Woronas  confessor  die  7  Aprilis."  A 
chapel  is  dedicated  to  him  in  St.  John's  parish 
en  the  part  of  Cornwall  which  projects  ont  into 
Pljmouth  Sound.  The  parish  of  Gorran  is  on 
Meragissej  Baj  further  west,  and  the  epi- 
scopal estate  there  is  called  Polgorran.  See  Dug- 
dale's  Momutiomy  L  213.  [C.  W.  B.J 

GUBYALUS  (GuDWAL,  Gurwal),  ST.,  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  earlj  bishops  of  St.  Malo 
in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  centnir.  (GalL 
Ckrut  xiT.  995.)  C^.  A.  B.] 

OUBYAN,  bbhop  of  Menevia.    [Gubm UEU.] 

GUTABD  (GuTTARDUS),  the  thirteenth  abbat 
of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  who  ruled  ac- 
cording to  the  CAnmologia  Auguitmenii$f  from 
787  to  803.  (Elmham,  pp.  12,  13,  335,  340.) 
According  to  the  Canterbury  historians,  he  was 
blessed  by  archbishop  Jaenberht.  (Thorn,  c 
1,  75 :  £lmh.  p.  335.)  Although  he  was  abbat 
dunng  a  most  stirring  period  of  Kentish  histoij, 
nothing  is  recorded  of  his  acts.  [S.J 

GI7THA(K)N,  commemorated  July  3;  ac- 
cording to  tradition  a  Scoto-Irish  prince,  who 
went  with  his  sister  Macra,  and  his  servant  or 
companion  Ghillo  [Ghillo],  into  Flanders,  and, 
alter  a  life  of  pnitenoe  and  piety  at  Oostkerk, 
near  Bruges,  died  there  in  the  year  299,  aged 
fifty-one,  according  to  Dempster.  (Ussher,  Brit, 
Ecd.  AmL  c  16,  wks.  tL  314-16;  Dempster, 
Ei»t  EccL  Oent,  Soot  L  314-15;  Baring- 
Gould,  Xttwt  of  the  Samtt,  July  3,  p.  97 ;  Butler, 
lAcee  of  the  Scmtey  July  3,  Bp.  Forbes,  Kal, 
Scott.  SaiHts,  204,  213.)  [J.  G.] 

GTJTHLAO,  ST.,  presbyter  and  hermit  of 
Crowland  or  Croyland  (699-7 14\  He  is  known 
through  a  Latin  lAfe  by  Felix,  whose  information 
was  derived  from  the  saint's  intimate  associates, 
the  abbat  Wilfnd  and  the  presbyters  Cissa 
(}  2)  and  Bettelin  (§  35).  It  has  been  printed 
with  notes  and  comments  by  the  Bollandists 
(Acta  SSn  Apr.  ii.  37)  and  by  Mabillon  (Acta 
8S  0.  8,  B.  iii.  256  or  263).  A  free  Anglo-Saxon 
Tersion  from  the  Latin  was  made  at  some  period 
uknown,  and  now  exists  in  a  Cottonian  manu- 
script executed,  it  is  believed,  soon  after  the 
eoaqne^t.  This  version  was  edited  in  1848  with 
m  EngKsh  translation  by  Mr  C.  W.  Goodwin. 
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Felix  must  have  written  about  thirty-four  years 
after  Chithlac's  death,  since  he  dedicatee  to 
Elfvrald  king  of  the  East-Angles  (747-749). 
The  work  is  thus  of  much  interest,  as  it  carries 
on  Anglo-Saxon  historical  literature  a  step  in 
immediate  succession  to  Bede.  Bede's  Life  of 
Cuthbert  and  Felix's  Life  of  Ovthlac  may  be 
regarded  as  companion  memoirs  of  early-English 
saints.  In  one  respect  Felix's  memoir  is  even  of 
more  interest  than  Bede's,  as  containing  much 
less  of  the  marvellous  in  its  details,  and  giving 
more  reality  to  the  saint.  It  is  not  known  who 
Felix  was.  Of  course  he  could  not  have  been 
the  bishop  of  Dunwich,  which  some  have  called 
hiuL  He  says  of  himself  that  he  is  a  domestic 
(vemaculus)  of  a  **  catholic  congregation,"  the 
latter  phrase  apparently  indicating  a  monastery 
which  adhered  to  Roman  usages  in  a  period  when 
Roman  and  Celtic  rivalries  were  yet  in  memory 
and  possibly  still  alive.  **  Vemaculus  "  might 
further  import  that  he  was  bred  on  the  estate 
of  the  monastery,  like  Bede  at  Jarrow,  a  kind 
of  foster  child  of  the  house,  receiving  perhaps 
his  Latin  name  f^m  the  monks.  An  unsupported 
reading  in  one  manuscript  makes  him  a  monk  of 
Jarrow.  The  objection  to  assigning  him  to  Crow- 
land  is  that  Elfwald  was  his  lord  and  Crowland 
was  a  Mercian  house.  It  is  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  was  a  monk  somewhere  in  East 
Anglia,  in  which  kingdom  there  had  then  been 
founded  the  monasteries  of  Cnobheresburg, 
Betrichesworth,  Soham,  and  Ely. 

Guthlac's  father  Penwall  or  Penwald,  who 
resided  among  the  Middle  Angles,  was  descended 
fh>m  the  Iclings,  a  noble  race  of  Mercia,  and 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Guthlacings,  after 
whom  the  son  was  called  (§  8).  His  mother 
Tecta  or  Tetta  also  belonged  to  a  fiimily  of  rank. 
The  birth  of  their  son  U  not  dated.  Felix  inter- 
prets the  name  Guth-lac  as  meaning  belli-munos, 
an  augnry  of  the  reward  he  was  to  obtain  for 
contending  against  evil.  A  later  interpretation 
(Capgrave^s)  is  belli-donum  in  the  sense  of 
bonum  donum.  Goodlake  has  been  suggested 
as  the  modem  representative  of  the  name.  Guth- 
lac  was  baptised  in  infimcy.  His  earliest  man- 
hood was  fired  with  the  ambition  of  rivalling  the 
heroes  of  ancient  story,  and  taking  up  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  he  collected  a  band  of  followers, 
at  whose  head  he  **  wreaked  his  grudges  on  his 
enemies,  bumed  their  dty,  ravaged  their  towns, 
and  wildly  through  the  land  made  much  slaugh* 
ter,  and  took  from  men  their  goods"  (Go«idw. 
p.  15).  The  biographer  seems  to  exaggerate  the 
exploits,  but  he  evidently  does  not  regaA  Guthlao 
as  a  brigand,  for  he  notes  that  ''by  a  divine 
admonition  "  he  restored  to  the  vanquished  one- 
third  of  the  spoil.  In  another  place  (Felix,  §  20) 
it  is  incidentally  stated  that  Guthlac  had  once 
lived  in  exile  among  the  Britons,  and  had 
learned  their  tongue.  His  enemies  are  called  his 
'*  persecutors."  It  may  be  supposed  then  that 
his  hostilities  were  undertaken  against  the  here- 
ditary British  foe,  from  whom  the  lands  of  his 
Ihmily  or  tribe  hsd  received  special  wrong. 
The  case  of  Hereric  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what parallel.  Afler  eight  or  nine  years  thus 
spent,  Guthlac  suddenly  one  night,  in  a  fit  of 
reflection,  and  apparently  with  a  presentiment 
that  his  life  would  not  prove  a  long  one,  resolved 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to  religion. 
Promptly  m  the  roomidg,  havfaig  signed  himieU 
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with  the  cross,  he  bade  adien  to  his  comrades  and 
repaired  to  the  monastery  of  Repton  in  the  Middle 
Angles.  The  little  that  u  known  of  Repton  during 
the  heptarchal  period  is  almost  all  contained  in 
the  pages  of  Felix.  It  is  in  Gnthlac's  Life  we 
become  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  house,  and 
learn  the  names  of  two  of  its  abbesses  {Monad. 
Angl.  Ti.  429).  The  bnrial  of  the  etheling 
Cjnehard  at  Repton  in  755  rests  solely  npon  the 
statement  of  RuJbome  {Angl,  Sac.  i.  196)  against 
every  other  authority.  The  lady  presiding 
over  Repton  was  Oelfrid  or  Aelflhrytna  [Elv^ 
THRiTiiA  (l\  Elfrida  (1)],  and  under  her 
Guthlac  receired  St.  Peter's  tonsure.  Repton 
was  a  **  Catholic  congregation,"  as  Felix  elsewhere 
({  15)  expressly  calls  it.  Guthlac  was  then  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year  (§11  fin.).  Florence  of 
Worcester  (in  M.  U.  B,  539  b)  records  the  date 
as  697,  so  that  674  is  the  computed  year  of 
Guthlac*s  birth.  This  is  the  year  before  Ethelred 
became  Icing  of  Mercia,  whereas  Felix  in  opening 
his  story  within  the  reign  of  Ethelred  appears  to 
contradict  our  reckoning.  Felix,  however,  plainly 
was  ignorant  of  the  precise  time,  or  he  would 
hare  recorded  it ;  for  when  he  thought  he  knew 
a  date,  that  of  his  saint's  death,  he  gave  it ;  the 
perioJ  of  his  birth  he  wraps  up  in  Tague  and 
general  language.  The  discipline  of  Repton 
under  abbess  Elfrida  ia  illustrated  by  the  un- 
popularity which  Guthlac  incurred  by  abstaining 
from  strong  drink  ({  12).  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, his  worth  was  discerned,  and  he  beoune  a 
fiirourite.  He  was  then  in  his  manly  prime, 
tall  and  handsome,  modest,  patient,  wise,  chaste, 
and  *'  with  divine  love  burning  in  his  soul " 
(I  12).  The  lives  of  early  solitaries  were  recited 
at  Repton,  and  they  made  Guthlac  ardent  for  a 
new  adventure  in  imitation  of  them.  Cuthbert's 
life  at  Fame  island  (dr.  676-686)  might  have 
helped  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm,  though  Bede's 
account  of  it  was  not  then  written,  &de  being 
a  young  man  of  Gnthlac's  own  age.  In  two 
years  he  had  learnt  the  psalms,  canticles,  hymns, 
and  prayers  after  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
thus  spiritually  equipped,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  elders  he  departed  from  Repton  ({  13).  The 
one  spot  named  from  which  his  route  can  be 
ascertained  is  Gronte,  Granta,  or  Grantchester 
({  14 ;  (3oodw.  21),  near  Cambridge.  The  Roman 
rood  from  Repton,  then  Watling  Street,  then 
Iknield  Street,  would  have  brought  him  into 
that  neighbourhood.  At  Grantchester  he  found 
himself  near  the  border  of  the  great  fen  country, 
which  Felix  describes  aa  stretching  &r  to  the 
north,  with  now  a  black  pool  of  water,  now  foul 
running  streams,  many  islands  also,  and  reeds, 
and  hillocks,  and  thickets,  with  manifold  wind- 
ings wide  and  long.  From  Tatwine,  one  of  the 
iuhabitanla  of  Grantchester,  Guthlac  heard  of 
Crow  land,  the  most  desolate  island  of  the  waste, 
nnd  known  to  very  few  besides  Tatwine  himself. 
Crowland  therefore  he  resolved  to  reach,  with 
Tatwine  for  a  guide.  We  know  that  they  em- 
barked in  a  fishing  skiff,  but  again  the  route  is 
left  to  conjecture.  They  could,  however,  have 
dropped  down  the  Cam  in  the  direction  of  Ely 
monastery,  then  up  the  Guse  to  where  Erith  now 
standi  at  the  threshold  of  a  long  northerly 
stretch  of  true  fen  occupying  east  Huntingdon- 
shire. Pursuing  that  direction,  and  thus  skirting 
^.he  western  edge  of  the  great  marsh  land,  they 
could  doabtless  hare  ^.hreaded  their  way  through 
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streams  and  poola  and  merea  up  to  Medeshamstede 
(PeterboroughX  and  there  gain  the  Nene,  whi^ 
would  carry  them  to  Oowland  in  the  txtrema 
south  of  Lmoolnshire.  The  charter  of  tha 
foundation  of  Crowland  abbey  dated  716  {Hi»L 
Ingyiph,  Gale,  i.  3 ;  Kemble,  (7.  Z>.  66 ;  (^ugh, 
HUt,  Croyl,  1783,  p.  4,  app.  p.  1)  n  spurious, 
but  its  delimitation  of  the  ground  need  not  be 
rejected.  Here  we  find  the  Uland  eztendiBf  four 
**  leucae  "  by  three  and  bounded  by  the  Shepiskea 
on  the  east,  the  Nene  on  the  west,  Asendyke  oa 
the  north,  Southee  on  the  south.  These  waters 
but  partially  survive  in  the  modem  map  of 
the  locality.  Grderic,  who  describee  (yi  mfrj) 
the  original  estate  of  <^wland  Abbey  aa  ex- 
tending about  8  **  miliaria  "  by  5,  places  Asen- 
dyke on  the  east,  and  calls  it  a  fossa,  an  artificial 
work,  which  indeed  its  name  implies.  Roman 
engineers  had  by  no  means  in  their  day  neglected 
the  drainage  and  embankmott  of  the  fen 
country.  Gnthlac's  Crowland  must  have  been  a 
wilder  one  than  that  of  Camden's  days,  when  it 
was  described  as  lying  among  the  deepest  fens 
and  waters  stagnating  off  muddy  lands,  so  shut 
in  and  environed  as  to  be  inaccessible  on  all  aides 
except  the  north  and  east,  and  that  only  bj 
narrow  causeways  (Camd.  BriL  ed.  <3ougn,  ii. 
224).  Guthlac  certainly  found  no  causeway; 
the  spot  was  accessible  by  water  only,  and  the 
language  of  Felix,  ''umbrosa  nemora"  (§  14% 
^  inter  nubilosos  lucos  "  (§  15),  suggest  nothing 
better  than  a  marsh  jungle.  A  fow  days  were 
spent  in  examining  the  capabilities  of  the  spot, 
and  Guthlac  then  went  back  to  take  final  leava 
of  Repton.  In  ninety  days  he  returned,  bringiaf 
with  him  two  youths  as  servants,  and  arnved 
once  more  at  (Rowland  on  Aug.  24,  the  day  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  (}uthlac's  chosen  saint  (}  15). 

For  a  Christian  station  Crowland  was  a&  ad- 
vanced post  into  an  unoccupied  tract.  Its 
monastic  neighbour  was  Medeshamstede,  about 
twelve  miles  in  the  west,  while  southward^ 
nearer  to  him,  on  the  spot  where  Thomey  Abbej 
afterwards  rose,  was  Ancarig,  a  hermit  settle- 
ment like  his  own,  planted  by  Medeshamstede 
{MonatL  Angl.  ii.  593) ;  but  neither  Medesham- 
stede nor  Ancarig,  nor  yet  Ely,  are  named  by 
Felix.  As  he  looked  northwards  into  linooln- 
shire  Guthlac  could  see  no  monastery  below  the 
parallel  of  Lincoln,  upon  which  line  there  lay 
Bardney  and  Partney  eastward  towards  the  sea. 
Beyond  Lincoln  there  was  only  Barwe,  some- 
where by  the  Humber.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
however,  with  much  plausibility  (M.  H.  B.  1000 ; 
C.  H.  Pearson,  Higt  Mapi  of  Bngi.  p.  68X  thai 
the  minster  built  by  St.  Botolph  in  654 
{A.  jSL  (7.  s.  a.)  was  Boston  or  Botolphstone,  and 
this  minster  would  then  have  been,  as  far  as  can 
now  be  known,  Gnthlac's  nearest  aeighboor  ia 
Lincolnshire. 

In  a  cistern-like  hollow  (§  16),  upeft  the  alope 
of  a  hillock  thrown  up  in  earlier  timca  br 
diggers  for  hidden  treasure,  as  Felix  suppossd, 
but  more  probably  one  of  those  ancient  British 
barrows  which  are  not  uncommoa  in  those  parte 
(ct  Stukeley,  Itm.  CwrioB.  p.  5,  ed.  1776),  Gatb- 
lac  made  his  dwelling.  He  clothed  himself  witli 
skins.  And  at  sunset  he  took  his  single  daily  meal 
of  barley-bread  and  water  (d.).  A  man  of  his 
energy  and  resource  would  soon  have  made  Ukm 
spot  habitable  and  productive.  The  worst  bard- 
Mips  of  hik  lot  were  those  horrors  which  selftat iss 
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tvoywlieTe  hare  experienoed — ^temptationi,  the 
eonadoiuneM  of  no,  and  an  imagination  haunted 
Vy  demons.  Hia  temptation!  were  to  an  exces- 
nre  rigour.  Stinga  of  conedence,  which  had  not 
driren  him  into  solitnde,  came  to  him  there 
(§  t7>.  Bat  his  fame  more  particnUrly  retted 
on  his  conflict  with  demon  powers,  which  caused 
him  to  be  represented  in  mediaeval  art  in  the 
form  of  a  monk  wielding  a  sconrge  with  a 
dragon  or  evil  spirit  at  his  fieet  (Parker,  Angl,  Ch. 
Cai.  p.  242,  engr.).  Felix  describes  how  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  his  tormentors  would  flock 
shout  him,  with  their  great  heads,  long  necks, 
lean  risages,  squalid  beards,  rough  ears,  ugly 
laces,  horse  teeth,  grating  Yoices,  crooked  shanks, 
big  knees  (§  19).  One  night  he  heard  the  ac- 
cursed host  speaking  in  the  British  tongue,  for, 
adds  FeUx,  many  were  the  conflicts  between  the 
British  and  Mercians  in  those  days  when  Coenred 
was  king  (§  20>  Was  it  that  Outhlac's  memory 
was  haunted  with  the  British  of  his  warrior 
days  ?  Or  were  the  fens  themselyes  held  by  a 
British  remnant  reduced  by  malaria  to  types  of 
demoniacal  ugliness  ?  The  devils  of  Crowland, 
as  they  have  been  called,  were  misshapen  hu- 
manity to  the  Tiew,  wild  cattle  to  the  ear,  and 
the  natural  tenants  of  those  desolate  swamps 
could  hare  furnished  his  imagination  with  both. 
That  he  once,  after  a  night's  nard  conflict  with 
the  enemy  of  mankind,  had  a  waking  riew  in 
the  morning  watch  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  his 
celestial  splendour,  is  one  of  the  embellishments 
of  Felix's  story.  The  relief  he  really  found 
waa  described  by  himself  in  his  last  illness, 
when  Beooel  begged  to  know  who  that  invisible 
being  was  with  whom  he  had  seen  his  master 
conversing  every  night  and  morning.  **The 
second  year  after  I  dwelt  in  this  wilderness," 
replied  Gothlac,  ''at  even  and  at  daybreak 
God  himself  sent  His  angel  of  my  comfort  to  me, 
who  opened  to  me  the  heavenly  mysteries  which 
H  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  tell,  and  the  hardnoM 
of  my  conflict  he  quite  softened  with  heavenly 
angelic  discourses"  (§  35;  Goodw.  87).  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  description  of  his  daily  devo- 
tional hours  and  the  alleviation  he  found  in 
them.  Bat  in  addition  to  solitury  prayer  there 
before  long  commenced  an  intercourse  with  the 
outer  worM  (§  3 IX  which  must  have  rendered 
life  more  interesting  to  him  and  more  tolerable. 
Gnthlac  was  not  one  of  the  class  that  sought 
absolute  isolation.  A  distinction  has  been  drawn 
between  an  anchoret  who  lived  so  and  a  hermit, 
•ccording  to  which  view  Guthlac  was  a  hermit. 
*'elix  uses  this  word  of  him  (§  17 ;  cap.  2,  head- 
ing); but  he  also  calls  Outhlac's  companion 
F.gbert  an  anchoret  (§  35,  p.  49  e).  Some  later 
writers  call  Guthlac  hermit  (Hen.  Hunt.,  Matt. 
West.,  Jo.  Tinmouth  in  Smith's  Cakthgue  ut 
infr.);  the  Anglo-Saxon  uses  the  word  ''ernan" 
(Goodw.  87);  others  style  him  anchoret  (Orderic, 
Ftor.  Wig.,  Sim.  Dun.,  Higden).  Whether  hermit 
or  anchoret,  Guthlac  was  none  the  less  a  mis- 
sionary ;  but  instead  of  itinerating  to  seek  a  flock, 
he  attracted  one  to  his  own  ground  and  taught 
them  there,  for  prophets  of  the  desert  have  always 
drawn  out  crowds.  Outhlac's  domain  was  ample 
for  their  entertainment,  and  an  incidental  men- 
tion of  **  harvest "  implies  that  he  and  his  two 
Bepton  servants,  and  Tatwine,  and  Beccel,  and 
(Sin,  and  Egbert,  as  they  successively  joined 
him,  were  no  idlers.    Ocrnpyiog  their  several 
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eots,  they  gave  the  island  a  home-like  and  a 
farm-like  appearance,  and  became  the  pioneers 
of  a  larger  settlement.  The  island  had  its  one 
entrance  from  the  river,  and  its  stated  landing- 
place,  where  a  recognised  signal-sonnd  brought 
Guthlac  down  to  receive  his  visitors  (}§  26,  27). 
These  visitors  were  *'men  of  divers  conditions, 
nobles,  bishops,  abbats,  poor,  rich,  from  Merda 
and  aU  Britun"  (Goodw.  67).  Among  the 
visitors  came  his  bishop,  Hedda  of  Lichfield,  and 
accompanying  him  was  Wigfrith,  a  man  of  books 
and  learning.  Wigfrith  htA  **  long  dwelt  among 
the  Scotch  people,"  and  had  his  suspicions 
whether  Guthlac  were  a  true  man  of  God  or  a 
pretender.  While  they  were  conversing  together, 
Guthlac  shewed  himself  so  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures that  the  bishop  urged  him  to  accept  ot 
holy  orders,  and  Guthlac  was  ordained  a  priest. 
The  year  of  this  occurrence  is  not  mentioned,  but 
it  was  five  days  before  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 
^  The  hallowing  of  the  island  of  Crowland  and 
also  of  the  bleued  man  Guthlac  took  place  at 
harvest  time  "  (§  32 ;  Goodw.  75).  Crowland, 
which  had  always  been  shunned  as  demon- 
haunted  (§  14),  had  now  its  priest,  its  chapel  and 
its  altar  ({  35) ;  the  bad  spell  was  broken,  the 
island  waa  under  the  church's  wing,  and  Outh- 
lac's celebrity  was  increased  if  not  originated ; 
instead  of  demoniacal  human  shapes  were  flocks 
of  human  pilgrims,  and  the  demoniacs  were  dis- 
possessed (§  27) ;  instead  of  demon  sounds  dis- 
tracting his  devotions  were  swallows  singing  on 
his  shoulders  or  nestling  in  his  bosom  as  he 
turned  the  page  of  holy  writ.  **  Who  hath  led 
his  life  after  God's  will,"  remarked  Guthlac  to 
one  of  his  visitors,  ''  the  wild  beasts  and  wild 
birds  have  become  more  intimate  with  him,  and 
the  man  who  will  pass  his  life  apart  from  worldly 
men,  to  him  the  angels  approach  nearer  "  ({  25 ; 
Goodw.  53).  The  visitor  to  whom  this  was  said 
was  the  abbat  Wilfrid,  '*a  venerable  brother, 
who  had  been  of  old  united  with  him  in  spiritual 
friendship"  ({§  2,  25),  and  Holy  Scripture  is 
mentioned  as  a  subject  of  their  conversation 
({  29).  Of  what  monastery  Wilfrid  was  abbat 
Felix  does  not  say.  His  Bollandist  editor  suggests 
Medeshamstede  or  Bardnev.  Their  intimacy 
was  evidently  close  and  of  long  standing.  It 
was  from  Wilfrid  that  Felix  obtained  material 
for  his  memoir.  Wilfrid  introduced  another 
important  visitor,  Ethelbald  the  exiled  heir  of 
Mercia.  This  nobleman,  then  persecuted  and 
hunted  by  king  Ceolred  (§  34),  frequently  re* 
sorted  to  Crowland,  where  he  found  both  security 
and  sympathy.  Gnthlac  predicted  hb  ultimate 
succession,  and  one  of  Ethelbald's  earliest  acts 
after  becoming  king  was  the  foundatian  of  the 
monastery  at  Crowland.  The  supposed  gill  of  pre- 
phecy  gained  Guthlac  much  credit ;  and  he  was 
thought  besides  to  have  the  &culty  of  revealing 
the  secret  It  was  in  vain  that  two  brethren 
**  from  a  certain  monastery "  had  hidden  their 
flasks  under  the  turf  before  landing  on  the  island 
(§  30)  and  two  others  who  had  been  carousing 
at  a  widow's  house  found  themselves  in  confusion 
before  him  (§  29). 

Outhlac's  connexion  with  Repton  was  never 
completely  broken  until  his  death,  and  hardly  even 
then.  Another  abbess,  Ecgbnrh  [Eadburoa  (3)], 
daughter  of  king  Aldulf,  sent  him  a  leaden  sar- 
cophagus and  a  linen  winding-sheet,  requesting 
to  know  whom  he  should  designate  as  his  sue* 
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Repton  seemed  ttill  to  regard  iteelf  aa 
the  patron  of  the  Croyland  settlement.  Guthlao 
replied  that  hU  successor,  meaning  Cissa,  had 
not  yet  heen  baptized.  His  death  therefore  did 
not  appear  imminent.  lie  was  seized  with  his 
last  illness  on  a  Wednesday  before  Easter,  and  on 
Easter  Wednesday  he  died  (§  35).  Felix  gives 
the  year  715  UbitL  sub  fin.X  but  as  the  day 
of  commemorauon  was  April  11,  which  was 
Easter  Wednesday  in  714,  the  latter  appears 
to  be  the  true  year,  and  it  is  the  one  given  by 
the  8ax(m  Otrtmiote^  Ethelwerd,  Florence,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Gaimar  (in  M,  H,  B.  326,  507, 540,  725, 
784).  At  the  time  of  hu  death  his  fellow-hermito 
on  the  island  were  his  old  guide  Tatwine,  and 
the  presbyters  Beccel,  Cissa,  Egbert,  the  last  being 
the  sharer  of  his  hesjrt  and  confidences.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  but  not  on  the  island,  was  his 
sister  Pega,  who  was  living  as  a  hermitess  in  her 
own  cell,  fi>ur  **  leacae  "  westward  of  his  ({  20 ; 
Jii>L  Ingulph,  Gale,  L  4).  If  he  was,  as  he 
appears  to  have  been,  the  first  child  of  his 
parents,  his  sister  was  under  40.  He  had  de- 
clined seeing  her  until  they  should  meet  in 
heaven,  and  ner  first  visit  to  Crow  land  was  after 
his  death,  when  she  came,  as  he  had  requested, 
to  place  his  corpse  in  the  sarcophagus  ({  36). 
The  body  was  interred  in  the  oratory,  and  Felix 
states  that  when  it  was  exhumed  at  the  end  of 
a  year  it  was  found  unoorrupted,  and  was  not 
reinterred,  but  enshrined  in  the  oratory  (§  37). 
According  to  the  Bistoria  Ingulphi  Guthlac  left 
among  hia  relics  a  psalter  and  a  scourge  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  When  Felix  wrote,  the  site 
of  his  cell  and  oratory  had  been  already  covered 
by  king  Ethelbald  with  "manifold  buildings" 
(J37\ 

Other  lives  of  Guthlac,  founded  on  that  of 
Felix,  were  subsequently  written  (see  Hardy, 
Deacr.  Cat,  i.  805).  dne  occurs  in  Ordericus 
Vitalis  (iv.  20),  another  in  John  of  Tinmouth's 
Sanctilogiwn  (No.  39,  vid.  Smith's  Cat.  MSS, 
Cott  p.  28X  adopted  by  Capgrave  {Nov.  Leg, 
fL  169),  and  reprinted  by  Surius  (<fe  Prtih.  88. 
Hist.  Apr.  p.  37)  with  verbal  alterations  and  the 
omission  of  the  latter  part,  about  one-third  of 
the  whole.  Ingulf  abbat  of  Crowland  is  said  to 
have  written  a  book  IM  Vita  et  Jiiraculis  & 
Outhiady  now  unknown  (Gale,  8or.  t.  i  Lectori, 
p.  1 ;  Hardy,  Cat  i.  407).  Two  other  lost  lives 
are  recorded,  one  attributed  to  William  of 
Ramsey  an  abbat  of  Crowland,  and  one  by  Petrus 
Bleseusis  archdeacon  of  Bath,  in  an  extant  cata- 
logue of  whose  works  (see  Patr.  Lat.  ccvii. 
proleg.  p.  xviii.)  occurs  a  Lift  of  Outhlac  Ma- 
billon  could  ascertain  nothing  of  these  two  (L  c 
Obs.  Praeo.  p.  256X  and  notUng  has  been  forth- 
coming since.  For  manuscript  Lives  see  Hardy, 
XVsc  Cat.  i.  404.  Brief  accounts  of  Guthlac 
occur  in  Malmesburv  {Q.  P.  i.  321,  ed.  Hamil- 
ton), in  Matthew  of  Westminster  (p.  260),  in 
Brompton  (Twys.  797),  in  the  so-caUed  Bistoria 
of  Ingulph  abbat  of  Crowland,  in  Higden,  and  in 
Wallingibrd  (Gale,  L  2,  iU.  243,  246,  527,  528). 
Passing  notices  are  found  in  the  Saxon  Chroniole 
(ann.  714),  Asser  (Gale,  ill.  151),  Simeon  of  Dur- 
ham (fi.  B.  A.,  Twysd.  104^  besides  the  writers 
in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit,  already  cited.  In  spite 
however  of  all  this  popularity,  Guthlac  was  not 
placed  in  any  of  the  ancient  Martyrologics.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  Calendarium  or  Menologium  among 
the  Cotton  MSS.  (Jul.  A.  x.  pp.  70-80)  fiive« 
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him  a  brief  account  under  April  11,  hut  1m  is 
not  named  in  the  present  EngUah  CaUndar. 

[CH.] 
GUTHMUND,  a  Kentish  priast,  who  attests 
a  charter  of  archbishop  Wulfred,  dated  April 
21,  811.    (Kemble,  a  i).  195.)  [S.] 

GUTTABDUS,  abbat.    [Gutabd.] 

GUTTHEABD,  a  Merdan  abbat  who  attests 
a  charter  of  777  granted  by  Offit  to  Aldred  th« 
ealdorman  of  the  Hwicdi  (Kemble,  C.  D.  131 ; 
JTon.  AngL  L  587).  The  same  charter  is  printed 
by  Hickes,  ThesainUy  L  171,  with  the  data  775. 
Kemble's  date,  however,  is  right.  It  is  just 
possible,  supposing  the  chronology  of  the  abbats 
of  St.  Augustine's  to  be  erroneous,  that,  as  Kent 
had  (alien  under  the  rule  of  Offii  in  774,  tba 
person  here  denoted  may  be  identical  witk 
Guttard,  abbat  of  St.  Augaatiaa'a.    [GuTAmD.! 

GUYNLLEU,  Welsh  saint.    [Gwthlli>47.3 

GUTNNAUC,  GWTNNAWG,  Walsh  aaiiit. 

[GWTHHOO.] 

GWAEDKERTH  (GuxDirEBTK,  Quid. 
hebthX  called  king,  in  miity  prince  or  chief- 
tain, of  Glamorgan,  in  the  7th  century.  Ha 
killed  his  brother  Merchion  in  a  contest  for 
the  chieftaincy,  and  was  excommunicated  for 
three  years  by  bishop  Oudoceua  of  Uandaff; 
in  addition  he  was  directed  to  go  on  pilgrimaga 
for  a  year  to  the  archbishop  of  ComouaiUa,  in 
Brittany,  who  was  also  a  Welshman.  But  aa 
Gwaednerth  returned  within  the  year.  Berth* 
gwyn,  who  had  succeeded  Oudoceos,  refdsed 
absolution.  On  the  earnest  entreaty,  however, 
of  kings  Morcant  and  Gwaednerth  with  many 
elders,  and  a  solemn  promise  by  the  latter  that 
he  would  make  satisfaction  with  alma,  fasting, 
and  pravers,  he  was  duly  absolved,  and  gave  to 
bishop  Berthgwyn  and  the  see  of  Llandaff,  aa 
satisfaction  for  his  sin,  Llaan  Catgualatjr  or 
Llangadwaladr,  now  Bishton  or  Bishopstoa,  near 
OaerliBon,  co.  Monmouth.  (Wilkins,  Cbwctfia,  L 
18;  Xf6.  ZoMfao.  by  Bees,  430-2.)         [J.  G.] 

GWALCHE8,  named  with  Barmc,  Baruch 
or  Barrocus,  as  accompanying  St.  Cadoc  from  Um 
island  of  Echni,  now  the  Holmes,  to  the  island  of 
Barry ;  he  was  buried  on  the  island  of  Ech&i, 
and  the  stone  found  in  Flatholme,  off  the  ooaat 
of  Glamorgan,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
marked  with  a  plain  cross,  may  perhaps  hava 
marked  his  grave.  [Barbocus.]  (Kees,  Cbaiftro- 
Brit.  357;  Cressy,  Ch.  HisL  BriL  xx.  c  18; 
Rett,  Welsh  Saints^  304.)  [J.  G.] 

GWALCHMAI,  son  of  Gwyar,  one  of  tha 
heroes  of  the  Arthurian  cycle,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Gawaine,  which  comes  (roa 
the  Latinized  forms  Walganus  and  Walweyn. 
He  is  called  one  of  the  four  sons  of  king  Lot  of 
Lothian  and  of  Orkney,  and  of  Morgawsa» 
Arthur's  sister,  and  is  the  type  of  courtesy,  just 
as  Arthur's  seneschal  Sir  Kai  is  of  discourtesy. 
WUliam  of  Malmesbury  (iit.  §  287)  says  that 
in  1086  the  tomb  of  Walwen  waa  discovered 
on  the  sea-shore  in  a  certi^a  province  of  Walea 
called  Roe;  still  known  by  the  .sapia  nama  ia 
Pembroke,  where  there  is  a  district  caliad  aa 
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WilakGutcn  Gwmlchmmi,  and  in  English  Wal« 
wjb'i  Castle.    The  pedigree  runs  thas : 

Cjannht  son  of  M drohiuo 
Urien 
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Geoff^  of  Monmonth,  ix.  9,  11,  xi.  1,  and 
Quest's  Uabtnogwn,  ii.  122.  GeofTry  says  ^  Wal- 
Tanoa  fiiios  Lot  dnodecim  annomm  jnrenia, 
ohseqnio  Snlpidi  papae  ab  aynnculo  traditus,  a 
qno  arma  recepit."  By  Snlpidos  may  be  meant 
aimpUdos.  [C.  W.  B.] 

GWALLONIB,  derical  witness  to  granto  to 
the  see  of  I.landaffi  Trychan  and  Cadwared  being 
the  bishops.    (^lAb,  Landav,  by  Rees,  455-66.) 

[J.  a] 

GWABDOGWY  (Gworddoowt)  (1),  disdple 
of  St.  Dobridos,  and  clerical  witness  to  grants 
to  the  see  of  Llandaff  in  the  time  of  bishops 
Dnbridns  and  TeUo  (Ztb.  Landav,  by  Rees,  318 
■q.  358-9> 

d)  Abbat  of  UandewL    [GwORDOQ  (1).] 

[J.  G.] 
6WABHAFEU.    [GwRHAywr.] 

GWABOG,  saint.    [Winwallus.] 

.  GWABTHAN,  Welsh  saint,  son  of  Dnnawd* 
Dmiod  or  Dinothos,  whom  he  assisted  in  esta- 
blishing the  faroons  monastery  or  college  at 
Bangor  Iscoed,  Flintshire,  In  the  6th  century. 
[DiNOTHCB.]  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  103,  206,  260.) 

[J.  G.] 
GWAWB,  daughter  or  granddanghter  of 
Brychan  of  Brycheiniog,  wife  of  Elidyr  Lyd- 
mnwyn,  and  mother  of  the  celebrated  bard, 
Llvwarch  HIn;  she  is  classed  among  the  Welsh 
saints  of  the  5th  centory,  and  Rees  {Cambro-BiHt. 
Samts,  605  sq.)  suggests  that  she  may  be  the 
same  as  Gwenddydd  and  Goleuddydd.  (ifyo. 
Arck,  ii  43 ;  Rees,  Wefsh  Saints,  147 ;  Cainb. 
Quart.  Mag.  iv.  366,  n.*";  Rees,  Cambro-Brit. 
Saints,  600,  605  sq.)  (,J.  G.] 

GWAWRDDYDD  (Gwenddtdd),  daughter 
of  Brychao  of  Brycheiniog  in  the  fifth  century, 
wife  of  Cadell  Deyrnllug,  and  ancestor  of  many 
Welsh  saints;  she  was  buried  at  Towyn  or 
Tywyn,  co.  jiferioaeth.  (Rees,  Welsh  Stunts, 
137,  149,  161 ;  Rees,  Cambro-Brit.  Saints,  600 ; 
WiUiams,  &,dn.  Welsh.  191.)  [J.  G.] 

GWDDIN,  Welsh  saint  of  the  fifth  century, 
patron  of  Llanwddyn,  on  the  borders  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire and  Denbighshire.  (Rees,  WeMi 
Saints,  145,  333.)  [J.  G.] 

GWEITH,  clerical  witness  to  the  grant  of 
Trelech,  Monmouthshire,  to  bishop  Trychan  and 
the  see  of  Llandaff,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century.    (Lib,  Landav,  by  Rees,  452, 453.) 

[J.  G.] 

GWELYABCH.    [GwTDDtJABCH.] 

GWBN  (1),  wife  of  Brychan,  Brachan,  or 
Frachan,  and  mother  of  St.  Winwaloe,  in 
Armorica,  where  she  and  her  husband  went  from 
Wales,  and  were  accounted  saints.  Malebranche 
(Creasy,  Ch,  Hist,  Brit,  is.  c  10)  translates  her 
ftame  Alba.     (Rees.  Cambro-Brit.  S  tints,  606.) 

[J.  G.] 


GWEN  (S),  ST.,  granddaughter  of  Brychan, 
in  the  5th  century.  She  founded  the  church  of 
Talgarth,  in  Brecon,  where  she  is  said  to  hare 
been  murdered  by  the  pagan  Saxons.  She  is  also 
called  Gweudeline.  (Myv.  Arch,  ii.  44;  Rees, 
Welsh  Saints,  150 ;  Williams,  lolo  MSS.  520.) 

[C.  W.  B.] 

GWEN  (8),  daughter  of  Caer  Gawch,  moth«# 
of  St.  Cybi,  and  aunt  of  St  Darid  (Rees,  Welsh 
Saints,  162,  266).  [J.  G.] 

GWEN  (4),  Welsh  saint.    [Gwenteibbbon.] 

GWENAFWY  (Gwekaywt),  Welsh  saint, 
daughter  of  Caw,  but  without  chujxh  dedication. 
(Re«i,  Welsh  Saints,  230.)  [J.  G. 

GWENAN,  Welsh  saint.    [Gwynnoo.] 

GWENASETH,  Welsh  saint,  daughter  of 
Rhufon  ab  Cunedda  Wledig,  and  wife  of  Pabo 
Post  Prydain.  (Rees,  Welsh  Samts,  111,  166  so., 
265.)  [J.  G.] 

GWENDDTDD,  Welsh  saint,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Gwawrddydd  (Rees,   Welsh  Saints, 

149).      [GWAWBDDTDD.]  [J.  G.] 

GWENDELINE,  Welsh  saint.  [Gweii(2).] 

GWENDOLEU  (Gweitddolau),  son  of 
Ceidio  ab  Garthwys,  was  educated  with  his 
brothers.  Cot  and  Nudd,  at  St.  lUtyd's  College, 
Llantwit  Major,  and  the  three  are  numbered 
with  the  Welsh  saints.  He  was  a  distinguished 
chieftain  of  North  Britain,  and  in  the  Triads  is 
called  one  of  the  **  bulls  of  battle  of  the  island  of 
Prydain ;"  he  was  patron  of  the  bard  Myrddin 
the  Caledonian,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Arderydd, 
A.D.  577.  (Myv.  Arch,  4,7,  60,  70 ;  Rees,  Welsh 
Saints  103,  208.)  [J.  G.] 

GWENFAEN,  ST.,  a  daughter  of  Paul 
Hen,  in  the  6th  century.  She  was  the  found- 
ress of  Rhoscolyn  in  Anglesey,  andently  called 
Llanwenvaen.  Her  festival  is  Not.  5.  (R.  Rees, 
Welsh  Saints,  237.)  \C,  W.  B.] 

GWENFREWI,  Welsh  saint.    [Wx^jefked.] 

GWENFYL,  ST.,  a  daughter  or  descendant 
of  Brychan  in  the  sixth  century.  She  founded 
a  chapel  called  Capel  GwenTvl,  now  extinct,  sub- 
ject to  Llanddewi  Brefi,  in  Cardigan.  Her  feast 
day  is  Not.  1.    (R.  Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  153.) 

[C.  W.  B.] 

GWENGAD  is  associated  with  bishop  Oudo- 
cens,  the  abbats  of  Llancarvan,  Dochou  or 
Docunni,  and  Llanilltyd,  and  other  clerics,  as  a 
witness  to  the  restoration  of  Lannmerguall  (now 
Bishopston  or  Llan-deilo-Vemalt,  oo.  Glamor- 
gan), by  Morgan,  king  of  Glamorgan,  to  the  see 
of  Llandaff,  and  to  the  grant  of  Llewes,  co. 
Radnor,  by  king  Meurig  to  bishop  Oudoceus  and 
the  »ame  see.  He  is  in  the  first  called  *'  prince  of 
Lanncynuur  "  (now  Llangunnor,  co.  CarmarthenX 
and  in  the  second  **  prince  of  Peoaly "  (now 
Penally,  co.  Pembroke).  As  distinct  from  abbat 
he  must  haTe  been  coarb  or  erenach,  and  he 
flourished  in  the  6th  century.  (^'6.  Landav, 
by  Rees,  387,  388,  392,  393.)  [J.  G.] 

GWENGALEU,  clerical  witness  to  a  grant 
by  king  Rhys  ab  Ithael  to  bishop  Cadwared 
(Catgwarct)  and  the  see  of  Llandaff.  (Lib, 
Landav,  by  Rees,  465.)  [J.  G.] 
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OWENOARTH,  clerical  witness  to  grants 

^y  Awst,  king  of  Brecknock,  to  bUhop  Oadoceos 

and  the  see  of  Llandaff  in  the  end  of  the  6th 

century.    {Lib.  Landav.  by  Rees,  388-9,  397-^.) 

[J.  G.] 

GWENGENYW,  priest,  witnesses  granU  by 
two  kings,  Iddig  and  Cynan,  to  bishop  Oudoceos 
and  the  see  of  Llandaff.  (Xt&.  Landav,  by  Rees, 
893  -4.)  [J.  G.] 

GWENGOLLfi,  GWENHOLLfi.     [Win- 

WA1LU8.] 

GWENLLIW,GWENLLIU,  gwnddaoghter 
of  Brychan  of  Brycheiniog,  by  his  daughter 
Corth,'  wife  of  Brynach  Wyddel,  but  sometimes 
included  among  Brychan's  children ;  she  was 
siiiter  of  St.  C^rwyn,  and  had  two  sisters, 
Mwynen  and  Gwennan.  (Rees,  Welsh  Sainttf 
142,  151.)  [J.  G.] 

GWENLLWYFO,  ST.,  who  gaye  name  to 
Llanwenllwyfo  in  Anglesey  in  the  7th  century. 
(R.  Rees,  Welsh  Samts,  307.)  [C.  W.  B.] 

GWENNAN,  ST.    [Berwto.] 

GWENNY,  GWEUNO,  GWIGUOLBU, 
GWINGALAIS,  saint.    [Winwallus.] 

GWENOG,  ST.,  a  rirgin  saint  of  the  7th 
century,  after  whom  Llanwenog  ift  Cardigan  is 
named.  Her  day  is  Jan.  3.  (R.  Rees,  Welsh 
Saints,  307.)  [C.  W.  B.] 

GWENOG,  clerical  witness  of  grante  to 
bishop  Berthgwyn,  and  the  see  of  Llandaff,  in 
the  reign  of  Ithael  ab  Morgan,  king  of  Gla- 
morgan, late  in  the  6th  or  early  in  the  7th 
century.     (Lib,  Landao.  by  Rees,  435,  436.) 

[J.  G.] 

G  WENONWY,  daughter  of  Meurig  ab  Tew- 
drig,  king  of  Morganawg  and  Ghent  in  the  6th 
century,  was  married  to  Gwyndaf  H^  ab  lilmvr 
Llydaw,  and  became  mother  of  St.  Meugan.  She 
and  Gwndaf  hare  given  their  name  and  patron- 
age to  Undy  or  Nondy,  near  Chepstow,  co.  Mon- 
mouth. (Rees,  Caniro'Brit.  Saints^  append,  p. 
15.)  [J.  0.] 

GWENBIW,  daughter  of  Brychan  of  Bry- 
cheiniog.   (Rees,  CcuhbrO'Brit.  Saints,  600.) 

[J.  G.] 
GWENTEIRBRON,    ST.,  the  mother   of 
St.  Cadfan.    (R.  Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  215.) 

[C.  W.  B.] 
GWENVAEN,  Welsh  saint.    [Gwenfakn.] 

GWENVYL,  Welsh  saint    [Gwbnftl.] 

GWENWOB,  abbat  of  Langarthbenni,  and 
witness  to  the  grant  of  Lann  Louden,  in  Ergyng, 
by  Gwrgan,  king  of  Crgyng,  to  bishop  Lunapeius 
anl  the  see  of  Llandaff  in  the  6th  century. 
{Lib.  Landav.  by  Rees,  408-410.)  [J.  G.J 

GWERN,  clerical  witness  to  a  grant  of 
Mafum  by  king  Cynfyn  ab  Pebiau  to  bishop 
Aidan  and  the  see  of  Llandaff,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century.  (XiS.  Landav.  by 
Bees,  408.)  [J.  G.] 

GWERNABWY,  disciple  of  St.  Dubridus, 
and  clerical  witness  to  grants  to  the  see  of  Uanduff 
in  th?  time  of  bishops  Dubricius  and  Comereg; 
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but  it  was  probably  another  Gwemabwy  wno 
witness  in  the  time  of  bishop  Cadwared  (Cat- 
gwaret).  (Lib.  Landao.  by  Rees,  321, 324, 411-12, 
460.)  [J.  G.] 

GWEBYDD,  ST.,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  Sth 
century,  who  founded  the  church  of  Llanwcrydd 
in  Glamorgan,  which  is  now  called  2H.  Donata. 
(R.  Williams,  Enwogion  Cymru,  195.) 

[a  W.  Bw] 

GWESLAN,  Welsh  bishop.    [GranjAinm.] 

GWHABAFEU  (Gwrafeu),  clerioal.wii- 
ness  to  grants  to  the  see  of  Llandaff^  uDdcr 
bishops  Trychan  and  Cadwared  (CatgwaretX  or 
more  probably  different  persons  under  the  two 
prelates.     {Lib.  Landao.  by  Rees,  455,  463.) 

[J.  G.] 

GWINEAB,  ST.    [Fikoar.] 

GWmOOUS,  Welsh  saint.    [Gmnraoo.] 

GWLADU8  (GwLADiB,  Gwlddtb,  Gladgsa, 
Guladuba),  called  daughter,  but  more  probably 
granddaughter  of  Brychan,  of  Brycheiniog,  it 
not  the  daughter  of  another  Brychan,  who  weat 
to  Armorica,  and  was  father  of  St.  Winwaloc. 
(Rees,  Cambro-Brit.  Saints,  606.)  She  was  wila 
of  Gwynllyw  Filwr,  mother  of  St.  Cadoc 
(Cattwg),  and  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century.  {Myv.  Arck,  iL  43;  Bee% 
Welsh  Saints,  137,  146,  170.)  [J.  a] 

GWLECED,  clerical  witness  to  grant  of 
Merthyr  Teemed  (probably  Uandegwcdd,  oo. 
Monmouth)  to  bishop  Trychan  and  the  ace  of 
Llanrlaff,  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  oeataij. 
{Lib.  Landav.  by  Rees,  452.)  [J.  G.] 

GWMYN,  disciple  of  St.  Dubridas  at  Heat- 
land,  CO.  Hereford,  in  the  study  of  dirine  aad 
human  wisdom.    {Lib.  Landav.  by  Reas,  324.) 

[JG.] 

6WNFYW  (GwwmrwX  reader,  clerical  wit- 
ness to  grants  to  bishop  Berthgwyn  and  tka 
see  of  Uandaff.  {Lib.  Landav.  by  Rees,  430-2, 
439.)  [J.  GJ 

GWNNOG,  Welsh  saint.    [Gwykmoq-J 

GWNNYW,  reader.    [Gwkftw.] 

GWODLOEW,  GWODLOYW  (Gcodloiu, 

GoODOLOiH,  Gwtddlon),  SOU  of  Glywys  Cemiw 
ab  Gwynllyw  Filwr,  was  first  a  teacher  at  St. 
Cadoc's  school  at  Llancarran,  and  then  became  a 
suffragan  bishop  of  Llandaff,  standing  in  tlM 
deeds  of  grants  as.Gwyddlon.  With  Glywys,  bis 
father,  he  founded  O^dkemew,  go.  Monmaatli, 
and  flourished  in  the  6th  century.  {Lfft.  Landav* 
by  Bees,  415,  625;  Godwin,  df  FraesnL  AmgL 
623 ;  Stubbs,  Beg.  Sacr.  Angl.  156.)  But  Rcaa 
{Welsh  Saints,  114,  268)  U  of  optaioa  that 
Guodloiu,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  most  hare  Brad  at 
an  age  too  late  for  being  the  son  of  Glfwys 
Cemiw,  and  periiape  belonged  to  the  end  of  tbo 
8th  century.  [J  C] 

GWORAFWY.    [GwRHAFWT.] 

GWORDOG  (GwoRDOC,  Gwoiu>wisvr, 
GwRDDOOW  Y).  (1)  Abbat  of  Uandcwi  (now  Dew* 
stow,  near  Chepstow)  and  witness  to  serera)  graata 
nade  to  the  see  of  Uandaff  in  the  time  of  bteha|Ni 
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"ImiiApeiiis,    Comereg,    mod    perhaps    Gredelis. 
ILSk  Landav.  by  Rem,  409  sq.  417-18.) 

GWOBDOO  (8X  Diiciple  of  St.  Dubridaa. 
[GWARDOGWT  (1).]  [J.  0.] 

GWOBFAN  (GorfakX  disciple  of  St.  Dubri- 
tivs,  and  clerical  witoesa  to  grant  to  St.  Dubricius 
and  the  see  of  Landaff  in  the  5th  century.  (Lib, 
Landav,  by  Reea,  314  sq.,  324.)  [J.  G.] 

6WOBOAED,  clerical  witness  to  grant  to 
bishop  Trychan  and  the  see  of  Lland^  early 
in  the  7th  century.  (Lib,  Landav,  by  Rees, 
454,  455.)  [J.  G.] 

GWOBGENEU,  clerical  witness  to  the 
grant  of  LleweK,  co.  Radnor,  to  bishop  Ondoceos 
and  the  see  of  Llandaff  in  the  5th  century.  (Lib. 
Landac,  by  Rees,  392,  393.)  [J.  G.] 

GWORGYFIETH,  clerical  witness  to  the 
iprant  of  some  Tillages  to  bishop  Trychan,  and 
the  see  of  Llandaflf  early  in  the  7th  century. 
{Lib.  Landav,  by  Rees,  456.)  [J.  G.J 

GWORMOI,  clerical  witness  to  the  grant  of 
Llan  Garth  by  king  Iddon  to  bishop  Teilo  and 
the  fiee  of  Uandatf.  {Lib,  London,  by  Rees, 
358,  359.)  [J.  G.] 

GWOBWYDD,  clerical  witness  to  grant  of 
Merthyr  Clitawg  (now  Clodock,  co.  Hereford)  to 
bishop  Berthgwyn  and  the  see  of  Llandaff  by 
Ithaei,  son  of  Morgan,  king  of  Glewyssig,  with 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  his  heirs  and 
heirs'  heirs,  all  named.  (JJb,  Lcmdao,  by  Rees, 
446-448.)  [J.  G.] 

GWBAFEU,  GWRAFWY.  [Gwrhafwy.] 

GWBGEWID,  clerical  witness  to  grant  to 
bishop  Berthgwyn  and  the  see  of  Llandaff  late  in 
the  6th  or  early  in  the  7  th  century.  (Lib,  Landav, 
by  Rees,  4.S5,  436.)  [J.  G.] 

GWBDDELW.  GWRDDYLY,  Welsh  saint, 
mm  of  Caw,  flourished  early  in  the  6th  century, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  a  church  at  Caerleon 
upon  Usk.  (Rees,  Welah  Saints,  231 ;  Williams, 
£min,  WeUh,  198.)  There  is  no  feast  day  as- 
signed to  him.  [J.  G.] 

GWBFABWT,  of  Lanneineon,  clerical  wit- 
ness to  grants  of  a  number  of  churches  by  king 
Athrwys  to  bishop  Comereg  and  the  see  of 
Llandafl:    (Xt&.  Xondbo.  by  Rees,  411,  412.) 

[J.  G.] 

OWRFODW,  clerical  witness  to  grants  to 
bubop  Berthgwyn  and  the  see  of  Llandaff.  (Lib, 
Landav.  by  Rees,  428,  442.)  [J.  6.] 

GWRFWT,  clerical  witness  to  the  grant  of 
Porthcaneg,  near  Chepstow,  to  bishop  Oudoceus 
aikd  the  see  of  Llandaff.  (Lib,  Landao,  by  Roes, 
393-4.)  [J.  G.] 

GWRFYW  (GoRFTW,  Goevyw,  Gwrvtw), 
Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century,  son  of  Pasgen  ab 
Urien  Rheged,  seems  to  have  had  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  him  in  Anglesey,  and  a  ^*  capel  Gorfy w" 
in  Bangor  uwch  Conwv,  co.  Camanron.  (Myv, 
Atch.  ii.  45;  Rees,  Weish  Saints,  103,  280.) 
Bis  feast  day  u*  not  mentioned.  [J.  G.]    | 
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GWBGI  (1%  clerical  witness  to  a  grant  of 
the  Tillage  of  Bert  us  by  IthHcI,  king  of  Glewyssig, 
to  bishop  Berthgwyn  and  the  see  of  Llandaff,  late 
in  the  6th  or  early  in  the  7th  century.  (LA, 
Landav,  by  Rees,  440,  441.) 

GWRGI  (2)  Gwrgi  and  Peredur,  sons  of  Elifer 
Gosgorddfuwr,  were  trained  at  St.  Illtyd's  college, 
but  in  the  Webb  Triads  appear  as  warriors, 
being  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  **  three  disloyal 
households  of  the  island  of  Prydain,'*  which 
deserted  their  leaders ;  that  of  Gwrgi  and  Pere- 
dur,  on  the  ere  of  the  battle  with  the  Saxon 
Ida  at  Caer  Gran,  did  so,  and  allowed  them  both 
to  be  slain,  A.D.  584.  (Myv,  Arch,  ii.  13,  70, 80 ; 
Rees,  WeUh  Saints,  103  ;  Skene,  FourAnc,  Books 
of  Woks,  ii.  455 ;  E.  Williams,  loio  MSS,  530, 
654;  R.  Williams,  Emin,  Welsh.  199.)     [J.  G.] 

GWRGON,  daughter  of  Brychan  of  Brycheiniog, 
and  wife  of  Cadrod  Calchfynydd,  who  flourixhed 
about  A.D.  430.  (Myv,  Arch.  ii.  44 ;  Rees,  Wetsh 
Samts,  147.)  She  was  also  called  Gwrgon 
Goddeu,  and  was  abused  by  Tin  weed  Faglawc, 
a  chieftain,  one  of  the  *'  throt  strong-crutched 
ones  of  the  island  of  Prydain."  (Myv.  Arch, 
ii.  5 ;  Skene,  Ceit,  Scot,  i.  160,  n.)  [J.  G.] 

GWRGYNUF,  clerical  witness  to  grant  of 
Is-pant  by  Cuchein  ab  Glywys  to  Gwyddlon 
(Guodloiu)  and  the  see  of  Llandaff.  (Lib,  Landao, 
by  Rees,  415.)  [J.  G.] 

GWRHAEREU,  clerical  witness  to  grant  to 
bbhop  Trychan  and  the  see  of  Llandaff,  early  in 
the  7  th  century.  (Lib,  Landav.  by  Rees,  453, 
454.)  [J.  G.] 

GWRHAFAL,  GWRHAFARN,  abbat  of 
Llanilltyd  (Llantwit  Major,  co.  Glamorgan)  and 
witness  to  many  grants  to  the  see  of  Llandaff 
during  the  episcopates  of  Oudoceus,  Trychan,  and 
Berthgwyn  (Xi&.  Landav,  by  Rees,  387, 388  et  al. 
ad  p.  459).  Another  Gwrhafal  appears  ns  clerical 
witness  in  the  time  of  bishop  Cadwared  (ib, 
463).  [J.  G.] 

GWBHAFWY  (GwARHAFsg,  GwoRAFwr, 
GwRAFEU,  Gwrafwy),  clerical  witness  to  grants 
to  the  see  of  Llandaff  under  bishops  Trychan  and 
Cadwared  (Catgwaret).  (Lib,  Laaidav,  by  Rees, 
451-465.)  [J.  G.] 

GWRHAI  (1)  (GuRHEi,  GwRHEiX  Welsh 
saint  early  in  the  6th  century,  son  of  Caw,  and 
founder  of  the  church  of  Penystrywad  in 
Arwystli,  Montgomeryshire.  (Myv,  Arch,  ii.  25, 
43 ;  Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  231 ;  Rees,  Cambro-Bnt, 
Saints,  597,  598;  Williams,  Emin.  Welsh.  199, 
adding  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  college  of 
Deiniol.)  [J.  G.] 

GWRHAI  (2),  son  of  Glywys  and  uncle  of 
St.  Cadoc  He  ruled  oTer  Gurinid  or  Gorwenydd, 
a  district  probably  co-extensire  with  the  deanery 
of  Groneath,  Glamorganshire  (Rees,  Cambro-BrU, 
Saints,  310,  and   notes),  and   was   witness  to  a 

Srant  to  bishop  Arwystyl  and  the  see  of  Llan- 
tLff(Lib,  Landav,  by  Rees,  413).  [J.  G.] 

GWRHAL,  clerical  witness  to  grant  of  Lann 
Garth  (probably  Llanarth,  co.  Monmouth),  by 
king  Iddon  to  bishop  Teilo  and  the  see  of  Llandaff 
(/A  Landav,  by  Rees,  358-9.)  [J.  O.] 

GWRHEI,  Welsh  saint.    [Gwrhai.] 
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GWRHIR,  the  bnrd  of  St.  Teilo,  was  a  mint 
of  the  college  of  St.  Cattwg  (Cadoc),  who  lived 
in  the  6th  century.  He  fonnded  the  church  of 
Uvsfaen,  in  Glamorgan.  (R.  Rees,  Welsh  8amt$, 
251.)  [C.  W.  B.] 

GWBHYDPENNI,  clerical  witness  to  grants 
to  bishop  Comereg  and  the  see  of  Llandaff.  {Lib, 
landao.  by  Rees,  411-12.)  [J.  G.] 

GWBIN,  Welsh  saint,  founder  of  Llanwrin, 
CO.  Montgomery;  he  was  son  of  Cynddilig  ab 
Nwython  ab  Gildas,  and  belongs  to  the  6th 
century  (Williams,  Emm,  Welsh,  200)  or  more 
probably  to  the  middle  of  the  7th,  if  he  is  to 
be  accounted  third  in  the  line  of  descent  ftwm 
Gildas.  [J.  G.] 

OWRliAEL,  Welsh  saint  of  4th  century, 
son  of  Cadfrawd  ab  Cadfan.  His  feast  day  is  un- 
known, and  no  church  is  known  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  him.  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints^  89, 102 ; 
Williams,  Emm,  WeUh,  200.)  [J.  G.] 

GWBMAET,  disciple  of  SS.  Dubridus  and 
Teilo.  {Lib,  Landav,  by  Rees,  351,  352.) 
Languruaet  in  Brecon  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Uandail'.    (Rees,  Welsh  Samts,  248.)       [J.  G.] 

GWBNEBTH,  ST.,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the 
6th  century.  A  religious  dialogue,  in  verse, 
between  him  and  his  father,  Llewellyn  of  Welsh- 
pool, said  to  be  by  St.  Tysilio,  is  preserved.  His 
day  is  April  7.    (R.  Rom,  Wel^  Saints,  279.) 

[C.  W.  B.] 

GWBON,  clerical  witness  to  grant  by  Ffem- 
wael,  king  of  Glamorgan,  "  before  the  seniors  of 
Gwent  and  Ergyng,"  to  bishop  Trychan  and  the 
see  of  Llandaff,  early  in  the  7th  century.  {Lib, 
Landao.  by  Rees,  451,  452.)  [J.  G.] 

6  WBTHAFAB,  abbat  of  Llanilltyd  (Uantwit 
Major,  Glamorganshire^  and  witness  to  grant  of 
Lann  Oudocui  (Llandogo,  co.  Monmouth?)  by 
Morgan,  king  of  Glewyssig,  to  bishop  Oudoceus 
and  the  see  of  Llandaff,  in  the  6th  century.  {Lib, 
Landav,  by  Rees,  400.)  [J.  G.] 

GWBTHEYTB  (sumamed  Vendioaid,  the 
bles«»ed)  better  known  as  Vortimer,  son  of 
Vortigem,  who  for  a  short  time  headed  the 
Britons  on  the  deposition  of  Vortigem,  b*it  was 
poisoned  by  his  Saxon  stepmother  Rhonwen 
about  A.D.  468.  In  the  Triads  he  is  called  one 
of  the  **  three  canonized  kings  of  Britain,"  and, 
as  he  was  not  an  ecclesiastic,  he  was  honoured 
with  this  title,  it  is  thought  by  Rees,  for  his 
care  in  restoring  the  churches  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Saxons,  and  likewise  for  the 
respect  which  he  paid  to  men  of  religion. 
(Williams,  Emm,  Welshy  201;  Comb,  Quart, 
Mag,  i.  378  sq. ;  Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  134.) 

[J.  G.] 

GWBTHWL,  ST.,  the  saint  of  Llanwrthwl, 
in  Brecknock,  and  Maesllanwrthwl,  in  Carmar- 
then. The  saint's  day  is  March  2.  (R.  Rees, 
Welsh  Saints,  308.)  [C.  W.  B.] 

GWBTRI,  clerical  witness  to  grant  by  king 
Rhys  ab  Ithael  of  Glamor^n  to  bishop  Cadwared 
(Catgwaret)  and  the  see  of  Llandaff.  {Lib,  Landav, 
by  Bees,  465.)  [J.  G.] 
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GWR^AN  (GURVAS).  (l)Bt8hopofLUDdmt 
or  local  suffragan  at  Ystrydyw,  excommunicated 
Towdwr  ab  Rhun,  king  of  Dyfed,  for  the  per- 
fidious murder  of  Elgystyl  ab  Awst,  king  of 
Brecknock,  and  as  an  atonement  from  Tewdwr, 
received  Lannmihangel  Tref  Ceriau,  probably 
Llaniihangel  or  St.  Michael  Cwmdo,  oo.  Breck- 
nock. {Lib,  Landav,  by  Rees,  413-15, 625.)  He 
is  not  given  by  Siubbs  {Seg,  Sacr,  Angt,%  and  in 
Godwin's  list  of  prelates  at  Llandaff  {de  Praet, 
Angl,  622)  is  called  GUBVAH. 

(S)  GWBWAN  Hermit.  Two  brothers,  Lybiaw 
and  Gwrwan,  and  their  sister's  son,  Cynwr,  some 
time  after  the  death  of  St.  Clydog,  came  from  Gla- 
morganshire and  lived  as  hermits  at  the  place  of 
his  martyrdom,  Merthyr  Clitawg,  now  Clodock, 
00.  Hereford.  With  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  bishop  of  LVndaff,  probably  Berthgwyn, 
they  built  a  new  and  better  church,  and  king  Fen- 
bargawd  or  Pennargaut  endowed  it  with  lands 
along  both  sides  of  the  Mynwy,  with  all  privileges 
and  immunities  in  perpetuity.  There  the  two 
brothers  remained  till  death,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably this  endowment  which  ^  Ithael  ab  Morgan, 
king  of  Glewyssig,  with  the  approbation  of  hia 
sons  and  heirs,  Ffemwael  and  Meurig,  and  with 
the  consent  of  their  heirs,  Ithael  and  Pfrewddyr, 
sacrificed  to  God  and  to  St.  Dubricius,  St.  Teilo» 
and  St.  Oudoceus,  and  Clydawg  the  martyr,  and 
bishop  Berthgwyn,"  etc  (Ltb.  Landao,  by  Rees, 
44^-48.)  [J.  G,] 

GWBWABEU,  pupil  of  Gwenwor  (abbat  of 
Lanngarthbenni'),  was  clerical  witness  to  graote 
to  the  see  of  Llandaff  under  bishops  Aidui  and 
Lunapeius  in  the  5th  or  6th  century.  {LSl 
Landao,  by  Reea,  408^10.)  [J.  G.] 

GWRWEITH,  GWKWIEITH,  clerical  wit- 
ness to  grants  to  the  see  of  Llandaff  under  bishops 
Berthgwyn  and  Trychan,  late  in  the  6th  or  early 
in  the  7th  century.  {Lib,  Landao,  by  Bees,  427, 
436,  451,  452.)  li,  G.] 

GWTFILy  Welsh  saint.    (Tanglitbt.] 

GWTAR,  Welsh  saint  of  the  7th  century, 
son  of  Helig  Foel,  and  brother  of  two  other 
Welsh  saints,  Brenda  and  Euryn.  No  feaat^^y 
is  assigned  to  him.  (Rees,  WeUh  Aimte,  302; 
WiUiams,  Emin,  WeiA,  213.)  [J.  G.] 

GWTDDELAK,  ST.,  the  saint  of  LIa»- 
wyddelan  in  Montgomery,  and  of  Dolwyddelaa 
in  Carnarvon  in  the  7th  century.  The  saint's 
day  is  Aug.  22.    (R.  Rees,  Wdah  SainiSy  308.) 

[a  W.  B.] 

GWYDDELW,  Welsh  saint.    [GwTDOUCW.] 

GWYDDFABCH.    [Gwtdduabch.] 

GWYDDLEW  (Gwtddelw),  WeUh  sa'&t  of 
the  5th  or  6th  century,  son  of  Gwynllyw  Filwr 
of  Gwynllwg,  and  brother  of  St.  Cadocus  or 
Cattwg.  (Rees,  Welsh  Stunts,  114,  233.)  No 
feast  day  or  church  dedication  is  recorded  of ' ' 

GWYDDLON,  bishop.    [Gwodlokw 

GWYDDON,  clerical  witness  to  the  grant  oC 
Cilpedec  (now  Kilpeck,  Herefordshire)  bv  Ffanv« 
sou  of  Benjamin,  to  bishop  Gredelis  and  the 


[J.  0.] 

•J 


JQWYDDVARCn 

'Of  LUadaff,  late  in  the  7  th  or  early  in  the  8th 
oenturj.    (Lib,  Lmdao.  by  Rees,  416.)   [J.  O.] 

GWTDDUARCH,  a  memler  of  the  college 
of  St.  Crbi  at  Caergybi,  in  Anglesey,  and  son 
of  Llywelyn  of  Welshpool  (Williams,  Emm. 
WeUky  204X  bat  is  not  given  by  Prof.  Rees 
iW€Uk  8amU),  [J.  0.] 

OWYDDTL,  clerical  witness  to  grants  to  the 
aee  of  Llandaff  in  the  time  of  bishop  Cadwared, 
probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century. 
iLSlK  Lcmdav.  by  Rees,  463-5.)  [J.  G.] 


GWYNLLYW 
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GWYLERION,  clerical  witneat  to  the  grant 
of  the  Tillage  of  Bertos  by  Ithael,  king  of 
Glamorgan,  to  bishop  Berthgwyn  and  the  see  of 
Llandaff,  late  in  the  6th  or  early  in  the  7  th 
ccatury.    (JUb.  Landav,  by  Rees,  440,  441.) 

[J.  G.] 

GWYNDAF  HEN,  the  lather  of  St. 
If  eagan.  He  was  said  to  have  been  a  confessor  in 
lUtyd's  monastery,  and  afterwards  saperior  of 
the  college  of  Dnbridos,  at  Caerleon,  and  to  have 
retired  in  his  old  age  to  Bardsey  island,  near  the 
north  point  of  Cajrdigan  Bay,  where  he  died. 
He  may  be  deemed  the  founder  of  Llanwnda,  in 
Camanron,  and  of  another  church  of  that  name 
*n  Pembroke.    (R.  Re«»  Weigh  8amU.  164,  219.) 

[C.  W.  B.] 

OWTN  (1),  Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century, 
oae  of  five  sainted  sons  of  Cynjrr  Parfdrwch,  viz. 
Gwyn,  Gwynno,  Gwynnoro,  Celynin,  and  Ceitho, 
who  were  also  the  patrons  of  Uanpumsaint,  in 
the  parish  of  Abergwilly,  and  of  Pumsaint,  in  the 
parish  of  Conwil  Cayo,  or  Cynwyl  Gaio,  Car- 
marthenshire. He  was  commemorated  on  Nov.  1. 
(Reea,  Wel$k  SakUa,  52,  111,  213,  329.)  [J.  G.] 

OWTN  (8)  Son  of  Helig  ab  Glanawg,  and 
buried,  with  Boda,  his  brother,  at  Dwygyfylchau, 
aow  Dwy-Gyfylchi,  Carnarvonshire  {Ccmb,  Quart. 
Mag.  UL  43).  He  U  probably  Bees's  Gwynnin. 
[GwTHinif.]  [J.  G.] 

6WYNAU,  classed  as  a  son,  but  probably 
cnly  a  descendant  of  Brychan  of  Brycheiniog ;  he 
was  brother  of  Gwynws,  but  had  no  church 
dedication  or  feast  (Rom,  WeUh  Samts,  153 ; 
Gtmb,  lUg.  iii  219.)  [J.  G.] 

GWYNAWC,  GWYNAWG,  GWYN- 
NAWG,  Welsh  saint.    [3wtknoo.] 

GWTNFWT,  called  Master,  was  clerical 
witness  with  three  Welsh  abbats  and  others  to  a 
grant  made  by  Meurig,  king  of  Glamorgan,  to 
bishop  Oudooeos  and  the  see  of  Llandaff  in  the 
end  of  the  6th  century.  (Xi&.  Landav.  by  Rees, 
381-3.)  [J.  G.] 

OWTNGAD.  son  of  Gs  w  (Jones,  Welth  Bards, 
VL  22),  bat  not  classed  by  Rees  among  the  Welsh 
aaiDts,  as  he  followed  a  different  Ibt  of  Caw's 
descendants.  (Lady  Ch.  Guest,  Mabino(iwny 
iL  260,  335,  London,  1849 ;  WillUms,  E,nin. 
WeUk.  205.)    He  may  be  the  same  as  Gwyngar. 

[GWTHOAB.]  [J.  G.] 

GWYNGAB,  OWYNGA  WB,  son  of  Gildas 
ab  Caw,  and  brother  of  SS.  Gwynnog,  Noethon, 
aad  lydecho.  (Jfyo.  JrcA.  ii.  44;  Comb.  Quart, 
Mag*  L  30.)  **Guenan  a  Noethon  Meibyon 
Hildas  M.  Eado,"  in   the  Bonedd  8amt   Ynys 


Prifam.  (Myv.  Arvh.  225)  may  refer  to  Gwyngmr 
or  Gwynnog,  or  even  to  Gwyngad.    [GwrKNOO.] 

[J.  G.] 

GWYNGENEU,  ST.,  Welsh  saint  of  the 
6th  century,  to  whom  Capel  Gwyngeneu  under 
Holyhead  was  dedicated.  He  was  one  of  the 
children  of  Pawl  H£n  (Paulinus)  of  Ty- 
gwyn  ar  Daf.    (R.  Rees,   Webh  Saints,  237.) 

rc  W  B  T 

GWTNIO,  ST.,  Welsh  saint  of  the  7  th  cen- 
tury, to  whom  Llanwynio,  in  Carmarthen,  wna 
dedicated.  His  day  was  March  2  or  May  2.  (R. 
Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  308.)  [C.  W.  B.] 

GWYNLLEU  (Gutnlleu,  Gwtnlltw),  son 
of  Cyngar,  of  the  race  of  Cunedda  Wledig,  and 
belonging  to  the  6th  century  ;  he  founded  Nant- 
gwnlle,  Cardiganshire.  {Re^ Welsh  Saints,  ill, 
261  ;  Myv.  Arch.  u.  23  ;  Rees,  Cambro-Brit. 
Saints,  593,  607.)  [J.  G.] 

GWYNLLYW(OgNDLKU8,Guin>uocT,  Guk- 

LEU8,  GUNLTM). 

GWYNLLYW  (1)  Filwr  (the  warrior),  king 
of  the  South  Britons  and  a  Welsh  saint ;  com- 
memorated March  29.  Several  Lives  have  been 
published,  but  evidently  derived  from  the  same 
stock.  The  chief  are— (a)Kito  S  Gum/Uni  Reyis 
et  confessoriSf  a  MS.  in  Cott.  Lib.  Brit  Mus., 
Ves.  A.  xiv.,  and  published  by  Rees  {^Cambro-BriU 
Saints,  145-157),  but  collated  with  MS.  Titus  D. 
xii.  \  (b)  J)e  S  Oundleo  Rege  et  confesaore,  an 
abstract  of  the  preceding,  given  by  John  of  Tin- 
mouth  {SanctHogiwn),  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  Capgrave  (^oo.  Leg,  Angl,  f.  168),  and  re- 
printed by  the  BoUandisU  (Acta  SS.  29  Mart.  iii. 
783).  (For  the  lives  and  MS.  authorities,  see 
Hardy,  Descript.  Cat,  L  pt.  i.  87-9,  pt.  ii.  804^ 
append.) 

Gwynllyw  Filwr,  son  of  Glywys  ab  Tegid  ab 
Cadell,  and  lord  of  Gwynllwg  or  Wentloog, 
Monmouthshire,  married  Uwladus,  daughter  or 
grand-daughter  of  Brychan  of  Brycheiniog 
pCwLADUS],  by  whom  he  had  St.  Cadocus  or 
Cattwg,  and  other  children  (Rees,  Welsh  Saints, 
114,  233,  for  lisU  of  his  family).  Persuaded  by 
the  exhortation  of  Cattwg,  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  a  religious  life,  resigned  his  lord»hip 
in  favour  of  Cattwg,  and  retir^  with  his  wife 
fVom  the  ^orld,  each  afterwards  occupying  a 
distant  cell.  On  Cattwg's  advice,  and  with  the 
consent  of  St.  Dubricius,  he  built  for  himself  a 
church  '*  tabulis  et  virgisy"  supposed  to  be  the 
church  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  situated  in 
the  hundred  of  Gwentloog,  and  dedicated  to  him 
under  the  name  of  St.  Wooloe.  In  his  cell  beside 
the  church  he  lived  for  some  years  in  great 
abstinence  and  devotion,  subsisting  by  his  own 
labour.  At  last  worn  out  with  age  and  austerity, 
he  received  the  last  holy  rites  of  the  church  at 
the  hands  of  his  son  Cattwg  and  bishop  Dubricius, 
and  entered  his  rest  towards  the  end  of  the 
6th  century  [Cadoc]  ;  but  Ussher  (Brit.  EccL 
Ant  c  13,  Wks.  y.  530,  Ind.  Chron.  ▲.D.  490) 
would  place  him  earlier.  He  was  buried  in  h:s 
own  church  or  monastery,  and  near  the  church 
of  St.  Woolos  there  is  a  tumulus,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  tradition,  was  the  tomb  ot 
Gwynllyw.  (Rees,  Cambro-Brit.  Saints,  310, 356, 
448  sq.;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  i.  157, 
app.  £;  O'Hanlon,  Irish  Saints,  i.  13,  415  sq. ; 
Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints^  March  2£     Cressf » 
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OWYNNIN 


t%  Jlitt,  Brit,  z.  c  21 ;  Williams,  EnUn,  Wd$hy 
205;  Colji^an,  Acta  SS.  158.) 

{%\  WtUh  Munt.    [GWYNLLEU.]  [J.  G.] 

GWYNNTN,  ST.,  the  patron  saint,  of 
IJ.indygwynnin,  in  Carnarron,  is  commemorated 
l>ec  31.    (R.  Kees,  Welsh  8amt»,  302.) 

[C.  W.  B.] 

GWYNNO  or  GWYNNOG,  ST.,  Welsh 
ittint  of  the  6th  century,  patron  saint  of  Llan- 
wynno,  a  chvpel  under  Uantrisaint,  and  of  other 
churches.  His  festival  is  Oct  26.  (R.  Rees, 
Welth  Saiatt,  257.)  [C.  W.  B.] 


GWYNNO, 

[GWTH  (1).] 


ion     of    Cynyr    Farfdrwch. 


GWYNNOG.  (GuYKNAUC,  Owknoo,  Owy- 

NAWO,     GWYNAWQ,     GWTNQAWR,    QwTNlfAWG, 

GwTNNO,  GwTHMOC,  GwTNOo,  Wynnoo,  and 
latinized  Gwimocus,  Gwtmkocus),  Welsh  saint 
3f  the  6th  century,  son  of  Gildas  ah  Caw,  and 
member  of  the  society  of  St.  Cattwg  or  Cadoc ; 
commemorated  Oct.  26.  He  was  patron  of 
Y  Vaenor,  Brecknockshire,  is  said  to  have  assisted 
St.  llltyd  and  St.  Tyfodwg  in  founding  Llantri- 
saint,  Glamorganshire,  under  which  there  was 
a  chai)el  called  Llan wynno  dedicated  to  him ; 
he  also  founded  Llanwynnog  or  Llanwnog 
Montgomeryshire,  where  in  a  painted  glass 
window  of  the  14th  century  he  is  represented 
in  episcoptil  habits,  with  mitre  and  crosier,  and 
underneath  in  old  black  characters  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, ^Sanctus  Gwinocus,  cujus  animae  pro- 
pitietur  Deus.  Amen."  {Cambr,  Quart,  Mag,  i. 
30-1,  from  a  Parochial  History  of  Llan-Wynnog, 
in  Montgomeryshire,  by  Gwalter  Mechan ;  Rees, 
WeUh  Sawtt,  180,  257 ;  Myv,  Arch,  ii.  25, 44, 
where  in  Boniedd  Sant  Tny8  Prydain  he  appears 
to  be  called  Guenan ;  Rees,  OambnhBrit,  Saints, 
597 ;  Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Oct.  26, 
p.  646,  caUlig  him  son  of  **  Aneorin,  also  called 
OUdas.")  [J.  G.] 

GWYNNDBO,  WeUh  saint.    [Gwtn(1X 


[J.  GO 


GWYNODL,  ST.  (Guennoedtl,  Gwyno- 
edylX  Welsh  saint  of  the  6th  century,  the 
founder  of  Llangwyodl,  in  Camanron.  His  festi- 
val is  Jan.  1.     (R.  Re«»  Welsh  Samts,  236.) 

[C.  W.  B.] 

GWYNOG,  Welsh  saint.    [Gwynnoo]. 

GWYNW8,  ST.,  the  saint  of  Llanwnws  in 
Cardigan  in  the  5th  century.  His  festival  and 
that  of  his  brother  Gwynau  is  Dec  13.  (R.  Rees, 
Welsh  Saints,  153.)  [C.  W.  B.] 

GWYBAWM,  cleiical  witness  to  grant  by 
king  Athrwys  of  Glamorgan,  to  bishop  Cad  wared 
(Catgwaret),  and  the  see  of  Llandafi*  {Lib, 
Mandav,  by  Rees,  464).  [J.  G.] 

GWYTHELIN.    [Guitelin.] 

GWYTHENOC.    [Winoc.] 

GW  YTUERIN,  ST.,  Welsh  saint  of  the  6th 
eentury,  the  founder  of  a  church  called  Gwy- 
therin,  in  Denbigh,  at  which  St.  Winifred  was 
afterwards  buried.  (R.  Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  275.) 
Ko  feast  day  is  assigned  to  him.         [C.  W.  B.] 


HABKBILLA 

GWYTHIANUS,  ST.,  giTta  nama  to  a 
parish  on  the  north  coast  of  ComwalL  Ha 
was  one  of  the  Irish  saiots  who  came  orer  with 
St.  Breaca  (Vol.  I.  p.  333),  and  hia  oratory  is 
buried  in  the  sand,  like  the  more  famona  oratory 
at  Perran  Zabuloe,  the  sand  having  venr  much 
encroached  all  along  this  coast,  possibly  in  tha 
12th  century.  The  parish  feast  is  on  the 
nearest  Sunday  to  Nov.  1.  The  name  GnoidiiuM 
occurs  in  the  Breton  Litany  of  the  10th  centarj 
in  Haddan  and  StubU  ii  82.  [C.  W.  B.J 

GYBBIAK.    [GiBHRiAiruB.] 

GYMNASIUS,  a  bishop  who  at  the  ooudl 
of  the  Oak  was  the  first  to  propose  the  depodtiea 
of  Chrysostom.    (Photios,  Cod,  59,  p.  60.) 

[K.V.] 

G  YHNOPOD AE,  the  name  giren  by  ««  Pne- 
destinatns"  (68)  to  the  £xGAiiCEATi  of  Phi- 
laster.  IQ,  &] 

GYNFAItWY,  Welsh  saint.    [Cthfabwt.] 

GYNYB,  of  Caer  Gawch,  originally  chieftaim 
of  Pebidiog,  or  Dewsland,  Pembrokeshire,  and 
afterwards  enrolled  among  the  saints  of  the  Welsb 
church,  which  he  enriched  by  his  posseaaions^ 
when  he  embraced  the  religions  life.  He  Srst 
married  Mechell  daughter  of  Brychan  of  Bry- 
cheiniog,  and  then  Anna  daughter  of  Gwrthefyr 
Fendigaid  or  Vortimer;  by  the  latter  he  had 
Gistlianus  bishop  of  Meneria,  Non  mother  of 
St  David,  and  Gwen  mother  of  St.  Cybi.  Ha 
endowed  the  see  of  Menevia  with  hia  lands,  to 
which  the  cathedral  was  transferred,  and  wliara 
the  see  of  St.  David's  now  has  its  episcopal  seat, 
in  Giraldns's  Vallis  Rosina  [David  (5)].  (Reea, 
Welsh  Saints,  162, 163 ;  Williams,  Epsm.  HsM, 
207 ;  Leland,  CuUecL  UL  103.)  [J.  G.] 

GYBOINDUS,  twenty-sizth  bishop  of  det- 
mont,  between  St.  Geneains  and  Feliz.  About 
A.D.  659  he  subscribed  a  charter  of  Emmo  arch- 
bishop of  Sens  for  the  monastery  of  Si.  Pterra 
le  Vif.  (Migne,  Patr.  Ut  IzzzriiL  1 171-1 174 ; 
Gali,  Christ,  U.  243.)  [S.  A.  K] 


H 


Nors.— Reference  should  be  made  to  the  naaipbatad 
form  of  any  name  wbkh  the  reader  may  tsU  le  Aui 
noder  this  letter. 

HABALAHA,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
thirteen  presbyters  and  confessors  of  Sdencia 
and  Cteeiphon,  and  likewise  of  a  deacon  and 
confessor  in  Persia,  mentioned  in  the  Syrian 
Martyrology  (Wright's  translation,  Jcumnu  Sae^ 
Lit,  1866, 432).  [G.  T.  &] 

HABEfilLLA  (Habbiua),  Jan.  30,  virgn 
honoured  at  Augia  near  Bregenz,  on  the  Uk«  ol 
Constance.  According  to  the  Ckrxmioim  Cum* 
stantiense  quoted  by  the  BoUandista  {Acta  &Sw 
Jan.  ii.  1033),  aha  was  a  reduae,  whom  St. 
Gall  consecrated  as  abbess  of  the  cell  of  Bregeni, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  But  nothing  trust- 
worthy is  knoivn  of  her.      Her  tomb    in  tlit 


HABETDEUS 

^nreh  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  at  AngrU 
became  celebrat^  for  its  niracles.      [S.  A.  B.] 

HABETDEUS  (L\  Donatbt  bishop  of  Aum- 
salianae  or  Sulianae,  in  Byzacene,  one  of  the 
assistant  nanagers  on  the  Donatist  side  in  Carth. 
Conf.  A.D.  411.  In  that  capacity,  on  the  third 
daj,  he  read  the  document  drawn  ap  in  reply 
to  the  one  handed  in  by  the  Catholics  on  the 
first  day.  [DonATisil,  VoL  I.  894.]  (Aug. 
Brev.  CoH,  liL  8,  10-14,  and  rol.  iz.  App, 
pp.  834-838 ;  Mon,  Vet.  Don,  pp.  454,  554-563, 
ed.  Oberthfir ;  Otst.  Coll.  Cctrth.  pp.  228,  286,  in 
Migne,  Pat.  Ut  zL  1228,  1343  a)  [U.  W.  P.] 

HABETDEUS  (8X  a  Donatist  deacon  of 
Carthage,  who  appears  to  hare  been  employed 
by  Primianns,  hiis  bishop,  at  Carth.  Conf. 
▲.IX  411,  espedally  on  the  first  day,  to  recognise 
and  identify  the  bishops  of  his  party  as  they 
appeared  before  the  president,  and  sometimes  to 
account  for  their  absence.  The  part  which  he 
took  in  discharge  of  this  duty  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  Fortnnatianns,  bishop  of  Sicca  Veneria 
[FcnmrzrATiANUB  (4)],  who  complained  that  as 
a  deacon  he  was  orerstepping  his  position,  and 
taking  on  himself  duties  which  belonged  to  a 
bishop ;  but  the  president  orerruled  the  objeo- 
Uon,  pointing  out  that  in  doing  this  he  was 
acting  only  as  a  witness,  and  not  as  a  member  of 
the  assembly.  (Mon.  Vet.  Don,  pp.  405,  406, 
422,  ed.  Oberthur;  Gest.  Coll.  Carth._^.  270  in 
Pat-  Lat.  xi.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

HABETDEUS  (8),  Donatist  bishop  of  Mara- 
sana,  Marazania,  or  Maraziana,  a  town  of  Byza- 
etne,  between  Sufes  and  Aquae  Regiae  (Haouch 
Snltani)  (Ant.  Itm.  47,  4),  who  at  the  Carth. 
Con£  A.D.  411,  when  Eunomius  the  Catholic 
bishop  asserted  that  there  were  no  Donatists  in 
liaraiana,  replied  br  complaining  that  both  his 
own  predecessor  and  the  Donatist  congregation 
there  had  been  expelled  by  force,  and  that  he 
himself  had  been  forcibly  prerented  from  enter- 
ing the  place.  (MorcelU,  Afr.  Christ.  L  213; 
JfoM.  Vet  Don.  pp.  415, 416,  ed.  Oberthur;  OtsL 
CoO.  Qaih.  p.  270  in  Pat.  Lat.  xL  1305  A.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

HABETDEUS  (4),  bishop  of  Theudale,  in 
Proconsular  Africa,  banished  by  Qenseric  c. 
▲J>.  457.  He  has  been  supposed  to  have  retired 
to  Italy,  and  to  have  been  identical  with  Habet- 
dens  bishop  of  Luna.  (Morcelli,  Afr.  Christ,  i. 
813.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

HABETDEUS  (5),  supposed  bishop  of  Luna 
(Luni)  in  Etruria  in  the  5th  century.  It  is  said 
that,  during  the  Vandal  persecution  in  Africa, 
hating  strongly  opposed  Ariaoism,  he  was 
banished,  then  recalled  and  forcibly  rebaptizod 
in  the  Arian  manner,  and  afterwards  put  to 
death,  in  consequence  of  his  continued  resist- 
ance. It  is  much  more  probable,  howerer,  that 
he  was  an  African  bishop,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom either  in  Africa  from  the  Vandals,  or,  as  a 
refugee  in  Italy,  from  the  Arian  Goths.  (BolL 
Acta  8S.  17  Feb.  Hi.  15 ;  Ughelli,  Ital.  8acr.  I 
834;  CkppellettI,  Le  Chiese  (Tltal.  iii.  427.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

HABETDEUS  (6),  bishop  of  Tamalluma 
m  Bysaoene,  banished  by  Hnnneric  a.d.  484, 
karing    prerionsly  suffered  much    persecution 
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fVom  the  Arians.     (Moroelli,   Afr.   Christ.  L 
303.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

HABIBUS  (1),  martyr.    [HiPPAKOHUi.] 

HABIBUS  (2)  (Abibus),  deacon,  martyr  at 
Edessa  in  the  reign  of  Lidnius.    He  is  mentioned 
in  the  Basilian  Menologittnif  Not.  15,  in  associa- 
tion with  the  martyrs  Gurias  and  Samonas,  who 
belonged  to  that  day  and  in  whose  tomb  he  was 
laid,  and  at  Dec  2  he  has  a  separate  notice. 
Simeon  Metaphrastes  in  his  lengthened  account 
of  those  two  martyrs  (the  Latin  in  Surius,  de 
Prob.  Hist.  8S.  15  Not.  p.  342,  the  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Patrol.  Gr.  cztI.  141)  similarly  em- 
bodies the  histoiT  of  Habib.    Assemani  notices 
him  in  his  Bibl.  Orient,  (i.  330,  331)  from  MeU- 
phrastes,  but  not  in  his  Acta  Martyrum.     In 
recent  years  the  original  Syriac  account  of  Habib 
which  Metaphrastes  abridged  has  been  discovered, 
and  in  1864  it  was  edited  by  Dr.  Wright  with  a 
translation  by  Dr.  Cureton  (Cureton,  Ancient 
Syrian  Documents,  p.  72,  notes  p.  187).     The 
Syrian  author,  whose  name  was  Theophilus,  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  an  eyewitness  of  the  martyr- 
dom (which  he  places  on  Sept.  2)  and  a  convert. 
The  ancient  Syrian  Martyrology,  another  dis- 
covery of  rec«nt  years  translated  by  Dr.  Wright 
(Joum.  Sac  Lit.  1866,  p.  429),  likewise  com- 
memorates Habib  on  Sept.  2.    Theophilus,  who 
is  minute  in  dates,  and   copious   in  his  notes 
of  time,  relates  that  in  the  month  of  Ab  {ue. 
August)  in  the  year  620  of  the  kingdom  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  in  the  consulate  of  Lici- 
nius  and  Constantino,  in  the  days  of  Conon  bishop 
of  Edessa,  the  emperor  commanded  that  the 
altars  of  the  gods  should  be  evervwhere  repaired, 
that  sacrifices  and  libations  should  be  offered,  and 
that  the  people  should  bum  incense  to  Jupiter. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  thb   edict   Habib,  a 
deacon  of  the  village  of  Telzeha,  went  about 
privately  among  the  churches  and  villages  en- 
couraging the  Christians.    No  penalty  was  at 
first  announced  for  refusing  compliance  with  the 
edict ;  the  Christians  were  more  numerous  than 
their  persecutors,  and  word  had  reached  Edessa 
that  even  Constantino  *'  in  Gaul  and  Spain  "  had 
become  Christian  and  did  not  sacrifice.     Habib's 
proceedings  were  reported  to  Licinius,  who  sen- 
tenced him,  as  one  directly  and  actively  opposing 
his  commands,  to  die  by  fire.     When  this  news 
reached  Edessa  Habib  was  some  fifty  miles  off  at 
Zeugma,  secretly  encouraging  the  Christians  in 
that  city,  and  as  he  was  not  to  be  found  at  Tel- 
zeha his  family  and  friends  there  were  arrested. 
Hearing  of  this,  Habib  proceeded  to  Edessa  and 
presented  himself  privately  to  Theotecnus  the 
head  of  the  governor's  household.     This  official 
desired  to  save  Habib,  and  pressed  him  to  depart 
without  divulging  the  visit,  assuring  him  thtit 
his  family  and  friends  would  soon  be  released. 
Habib,  however,  believing  that  cowardice  would 
endanger  his  eternal  salvation  persisted  in  the 
surrender,  and  was  accordingly  led  before  the 
governor.    On  refusing  to  sacrifice  he  was  im- 
prisoned, tortured,  and  finally  committed  to  the 
fire,  but   not  before   he   had   at  great  length 
uncompromisingly  exposed  the  sin  and  folly  of 
idolatry.    The  dav  of  his  imprisonment  was  the 
emperor's   festival,  and  on  the  second  of  Ilul 
(September)  he  suffered.  His  dying  prayer  was— 
**0  king  Christ    for  thine  is  this  world  and 
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ithine  is  the  world  to  come,  behold  and  see  that 
\while  I  might  have  been  able  to  flee  from  these 
jifflictions  1  did  not  flee,  in  order  that  I  might 
■not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Thy  jostice.  Let  there- 
fore this  fire  in  which  I  am  to  be  burned  be  for 
-a  recompense  before  Thee,  so  that  1  may  be  de- 
livered from  that  fire  which  is  not  quenched; 
;and  receive  Thou  my  spirit  into  Thy  presence 
through  the  Spirit  of  thy  Godhead,  0  glorious 
.Son  of  the  adorable  Father."  The  Christians 
buried  his  ashes  in  the  tomb  of  the  martyrs 
•Ourias  and  Samonas  on  the  hill  Baith  Allah 
Ouda,  upon  which  spot  in  the  4th  century  a 
•church  was  erected  in  their  honour.  It  was  the 
sixth  day  of  the  week  and  the  second  of  llul 
when  Habib  was  buried.  ''On  that  day,"  pro- 
.ceeds  Theophilus,  **  it  was  heard  how  Constantine 
-the  Great  had  begun  to  depart  from  the  interior 
4of  Spain  m  order  to  proceed  to  Rome,  the  dty  of 
Jtaly,  that  he  might  carry  on  the  war  against 
Licinius ;  and  lo,  the  countries  are  in  commotion, 
because  no  man  knoweth  which  of  them  will  be 
victorious  and  continue  i&  the  power  of  the 
«nipire." 

The  year  of  tha  martyrdom  is  given  by 
Baronius,  who  had  only  the  narrative  of  Meta- 
phrastes  to  guide  him,  as  A.D.  316  (/L  E,  ann. 
316,  xlviii.).  Assemani  {BM,  Or.  i.  331)  with 
the  same  materials  decider  for  323.  The  details 
of  Theophilus  might  seem  sutBcient  to  settle  the 
point ;  but  if  his  era  is  that  of  the  Seleucidae, 
the  second  of  Ilol,  620,  was  Friday  Sept.  2,  a.d. 
809,  a  year  inconsistent  with  the  chronology 
of  Licinius,  who  did  not  become  master  of  the 
East  until  313.  The  daU  therefore  is  still  a 
ditficulty.  In  illustration  of  the  other  notes  of 
time  fumifhed  by  Theophilus  we  may  state  that 
the  emperors  Constantine  and  Licinius  were  con- 
sals  together  in  312, 313, 315;  in  319  Constantine 
and  young  Uciniui  Caesar  were  consuls,  and  ac- 
cording to  one  authority  in  320  (Clinton,  F.  B,  i. 
372).  The  emperors  were  at  war  in  314  and  323. 
Conon  bishop  of  Edessa  was  living  in  313,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chronicle  of  Edeasa  (Assem.  Bibl,  Or.  i. 
330 ;  Le  Qnien,  Or.  Chr.  u.  955).  Friday  Sept.  2 
occurred  in  315,  320.  On  June  13, 313,  Licinius 
published  the  Edict  of  Milan  at  Micomedia. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  history  of  the  times  and 
especially  the  alteration  of  Lidnius's  conduct  on 
the  question  of  the  Christian  religrion  cir.  321, 
makes  the  later  date  preferable  if  other  dif- 
ficulties can  be  oyeroome.  [C.  H.] 

HABIBUS  (8),  Dee.  29,  martyr  in  Persia 
under  Sapor  II.  A..D.  327,  with  Jonas,  Brichjesus, 
and  eight  others  in  the  city  of  Beth-asa.  (Assem. 
Acta  88.  Mart.  Or.etOoci.  215.)     [G.  T.  S.] 

HABIBUS  (4)  (ABIB08,  Abib,  A  vit).  Not.  29, 
bishop  of  Nacres  in  Georgia,  and  martyr  under 
the  Persians  ar.  550.  He  was  one  of  the 
thirteen  fathers  from  Syria  who  came  to  revive 
the  faith  among  the  Georgians.  [iBEUAif 
Church.]  (Malan,  BitL  of  Saorg.  Churchy  51, 
37.)  [G.  T.  8.] 

HABITUS,  bishop  of  Urci  (Almeria)  from 
before  688  until  after  693,  subscribed  the  acts 
of  the  fifteenth  (A.D.  688)  and  sixteenth  (693) 
councils  of  Toledo.  He  was  the  last  bishop  of 
the  see  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion. 
(Aguirr^-Catalani,  iv.  313,  333  ;  Esp.  Sagr,  viii. 
234.)    [iKDALEauB-l  [M.  A.W.] 
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HABBILIA,  virgin.    [Habebilla.] 

HACJCA.    (Kemble,  CW. />»>.  58.)    [AOCA.] 

HACONA,  abbat.    [Haooha.] 

HADALINU8,  Feb.  3,  confessor,  a.d.  690 
A  monk  and  missionary  from  Aqaitatne,  wha 
preached  and  founded  a  monastery  in  Belginm. 
{Acta  88  Boll.  Feb.  L  372-377 ;  Mabillon,  Acta 
88.  0.  &  B,  saec  vL  1013.)  [a  A.  B.  j 

HADDA,  a  Mercian  abbat  who  atte^U  tke 

forged  charter  of  Medeshamstede,  purporting  t« 
be  granted  by  Caedwealha,  Sighere,  Swebheard, 
Wihtred  and  Ethelied.  (Kemble,  C.J).  40;  M.m. 
AngL  I  384.)  [Sw] 

HADDE,  a  West  Saxon  abbat,  whose  name  if 
appended  as  a  witness  to  the  chsrter  of  Cotnred  of 
Wessex  to  theTisbury  charter  in  759.  (Kembla, 
a  D.  104.)  [S.] 

HADDI  (Kemble,  Cod.  D^.  48,  a.i>.  70i\ 
bishop.    [Hedda(I).]  [CH.] 

HADECEBDITAE.    [ADBOEBDiTAJt.] 

HADELOGA  (Adaloga),  ST.,  said  to  have 
been  the  fir*t  abbess  of  the  nunnery  of  KiMingeii 
in  the  8th  century.  According  to  an  anonymous 
life  published  by  the  BollandisU  {Act%  83. 
Feb.  i.  306X  and  attributed  to  the  Tith  cen- 
tury, she  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Martel 
and  Kunehildis.  So  renowned  were  her  beauty 
and  virtue  that  kings,  princes  and  nobles  came 
to  woo  her  from  Britain,  Pannonia  and  Greece. 
But  from  her  earliest  years  she  had  resolved  to 
consecrate  her  virginity  to  God,  and,  in  spite  ti 
her  father's  anger,  rejected  all  her  suitors.  Her 
meekness  under  persecution  enli»ted  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  the  court,  and  especially  of  ooa 
of  the  royal  chaplains.  Accused  to  the  king 
by  malicious  tongues  of  shameless  commerce 
with  him,  she  was  expelled  in  his  company  frtm 
the  court.  The  chaplain,  who  was  posseaaed  of 
some  wealth,  built  a  nunnery  and  b^ght  soma 
land  for  its  endowment.  Here  he  oollected  a 
few  nuns,  over  whom  he  set  Hadeloga  as  abbess, 
and  instituted  the  rule  of  St.  BeaedicL  The 
place  was  called  Kitxingen,  or  Kissingea,  from 
Kuccingus,  a  shepherd.  In  time,  Uie  king, 
hearing  of  the  sanctity  of  her  life,  and  filM 
with  compunction  for  his  unjust  suspicion, 
visited  her,  and  enriched  the  foundation  witii 
lands  and  property.  The  nuns  became  nanserona, 
and  a  congregation  of  monks  was  instituted  hard 
by.  She  ruled  her  nunnery  prosperously  for 
many  years,  and  at  last,  worn  out  with  self- 
inflicted  privation,  died  Feb.  2,  the  day  of  her 
commemoration,  and  was  buried  at  Kissinger 
before  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  amid  nnivena) 
grief 

The  credibility  of  this  aomewhat  late  hia- 
tory  is  afiected  by  the  statement  in  Othlonas't 
Vita  Bonifadi  (Migne,  Patr.  Ut.  Ixxxix.  646>7)^ 
to  the  effect  that  Boniface  established  St  Teda, 
or  Thecla,  at  Kissingen.  Attempts  have  beea 
made  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts.  Some  have 
supposed  the  two  names  to  have  denoted  tha 
same  penon,  others,  as  the  later  BoUaodista 
(Oct  vii.  62),  that  HadeU>ga  was  the  6r»t  and 
Tecla  the  second    abbess,  but  no  sati>f«ctory 
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tzpUiBAtioii  has  been  given  (cf.  Retsberg,  JHr- 
ekengeschichie  Deuischlands,  ii.  384-5). 

The  BoUandisU  also  publish  from  two  MSS. 
of  the  Carthusian  foundation  at  Wiirzburg  an 
Ehgi'tm  of  her  virtues,  written  hj  an  anony- 
mous author  at  the  request  of  the  nuns  of 
Kissingen  {Acta  S&  Feb.  i.  944-58).  [S.  A.  B.J 

HADES.    [Death  and  the  Dead,  Esciia- 

TOLOQy.] 

HADO  (Ado),  thirty-sixth  archbUhop  of 
Chartrea,  between  Leobertus  and  Flavinus,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  8th  century.  He  is  said 
to  have  instituted  canons  in  the  place  of  monks 
in  the  cathedral  church  (OalL  C/trist,  viii.  1102). 

[S.  A.  B.] 

HAD0IKDU8  (Haduindus,  Chadoinus, 
CADcruTDUB,  Chadaekus,  Harduinus,  Clo- 
DAENUS)  ST.,  thirteenth  bishop  of  Le  Mans, 
St  Bertramnus,  and  St.  Berarius,  was  present  at 
the  council  summoned  by  Sonnatius  at  Rheims 
In  A.D.  625,  and  was  represented  by  Chagnoaldus, 
mn  abbat,  at  that  of  Ch&lons  held  about  650. 
Hb  name  is  contained  in  many  documents  ad- 
mitted to  be  forgeries.  His  will,  however,  is 
genuine.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat 
Uxx.  567,  Boll.  Acta  83,  Jan.  ii.  1142,  Vetera 
Anakcta,  p.  267,  and  Bar.  Afwales^  an.  652,  n. 
ziv.  It  was  dictated  to  his  deacon  Cadulphus, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Clovis  II.  (a.d. 
642).  He  makes  the  church  of  Le  Ifans  his 
heir,  and  leaves  to  it  the  dispensation  of  his 
other  bequests  to  churches  uid  monasteries. 
In  630  he  had  founded  the  monastery  of  Ebro- 
ninm  (Notre  Dame  d'£vron).  His  death  is  placed 
about  the  year  652,  and  he  was  commemorated 
Jan.  20.  The  Bollandists  publish  his  Qetia  from 
M  old  MS.  {Ada  88.  Jan.  ii.  1140),  but  they  are 
historically  worthless.  (Flodoard,  Hist.  Eocl, 
£etn,  ii.  5  ;  Patr.  Lat.  cxxxv.  102 ;  Manst,  Cone. 
z.  1194 ;  GaU,  Christ,  xiv.  349  ;  Oesta  Pcntifictm 
Cenoman.  c  xU. ;  Mabill.  Vetera  Anaiecta^  p.  264, 
Paris,  1723.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

HADRIANISTAE.  The  title  Adrianistae 
occurs  in  an  enumeration  by  Theodoret  {Haer, 
Fab.  L  1)  of  short-lived  heretical  sects,  the 
origin  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Simon  Magus; 
and  in  the  preface  to  his  second  book,  Theo- 
doret  includes  in  a  list  of  heretics  Adrianus, 
no  doubt  the  supposed  founder  of  this  sict. 
But  Valois  has  pointed  oat  that  Theodoivt 
got  the  name  f^om  a  corrupt  reading  in  his  copy 
of  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iv.  22).  In  an  enumeration 
of  heretical  sects  there  quoted  from  Hegesippus, 
the  followers  of  Menander  are  mentioned  kirh 
ro^wv  yi^veaf^puunorai.  Nicephorus  (/T.  E.  iv. 
7)  reproduces  the  passage  with  the  reading  kirh 
iwrwif  fiip  'A^puu^toToif  and  the  reading  Adrian- 
istae is  still  found  in  several  MSS.  of  Eusebius. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Theodoret  so  read, 
and  that  thus  he  obtained  the  name.        [G.  S.] 

HADRIANU8  (1),  PUBLIUS  AEUUS 
(117-137).  The  early  life  and  th«  general  policy 
of  this  emperor  may  be  compressed  for  our  present 
purpose  within  comparatively  narrow  limits. 
Bom  in  a.d.  76,  and  placed  at  the  age  of  ten,  on 
his  father's  death,  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  cousin,  Ulpius  Trajanus,  afterwards  emperor, 
he  was  conspicuous  in  his  youth  for  his  study  of 
Greek  literature,  and  entered  on  his  career  as 


military  tribune  in  Lower  Moesia  in  A.D.  95. 
On  the  death  of  Nerva  in  A.D.  97,  Trajan, 
whom  he  had  adopted,  became  emperor,  and 
Hadrian,  on  whom  he  bestowed  such  favours  that 
men  looked  for  a  formal  adoption,  served  in  varioui 
capacities  in  the  wars  with  the  Dacians,  Panno- 
nians,  Sarmatians,  and  Parthians.  During  the 
campaign  against  the  last-named  enemy,  Trajan, 
leaving  him  in  command  of  the  army  and  of  the 
province  of  Syria,  started  for  Koae,  but  died 
at  Selinus  in  Cilicia  in  a.d.  117.  Hadrian,  on 
hearing  of  his  death,  had  himself  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  army,  communicated  the  elec- 
tion to  the  senate,  and  in  due  course  receiTed 
their  formal  sanction. 

The  external  policy  of  Hadrian  was  marked 
by  the  abandonment  of  any  idea  of  extending  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  empire.  The  Euphrates 
was  recognised  as  a  natural  boundary  in  that 
direction,  and  the  emperor,  after  suppressing  a  real 
or  alleged  conspiracy  at  Rome  by  the  execution  of 
four  men  of  consular  rank,  and  gaining  popular 
favour  by  gladiatorial  games,  large  donations,  and 
the  remission  of  fifteen  years'  arrears  of  taxes 
due  to  the  state,*  devoted  himself  in  a.d.  120  to 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  which  was  prolonged  for  several  years. 
In  that  and  the  following  year  he  visited  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain,  erecting  fortresses  and 
strengthening  the  defences  of  the  frontiers.  The 
Roman  wall  carried  from  the  Solway  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne  remains  as  a  memorial  of  his 
activity  in  the  last-named  province.  Possibly 
also  we  may  find  traces  of  the  eclectic  tendency  of 
his  mind  and  his  readiness  to  adopt  foreign  forms 
of  worship  in  the  altars  dedicated  to  Mithras,  and 
to  an  otherwise  unknown  goddess  named  Coven* 
tina  or  Conventina,  which  have  recently  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  stations 
near  the  Wall  not  far  from  Hexham.^  In  A.D. 
122  he  came  to  Athens,  and  found  the  eager 
speculative  activity  of  the  place  so  congenial  to 
his  taste  that  it  was  henceforth  his  favourite 
residence,  and  his  love  for  making  experiments, 
as  it  were,  in  different  forms  of  worship  led  him 
to  seek  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
(a.d.  125).  The  next  four  or  five  years  were  spent 
in  the  same  restless  travelling  and  insatiable 
desire  to  see  all  remarkable  places.  He  ascended 
Aetna,  he  returned  to  Athens,  he  went  up  the 
Nile.  The  death,  probably  the  self-sought 
death,  of  his  favourite  Antinous,  a  Bithynian 
page  of  great  beauty  and  genius,  in  the  last- 
named  journey  plunged  him  into  as  deep  a  grief 
as  his  nature  was  capable  of,  and  he  sought  to 


•  One  of  the  two  relleiii  discovered  in  IH1%  and  now 
standing  si  the  N.  W.  entrance  of  the  Rumon  fonun,  mny, 
perhspH,  represent  the  destraction  of  the  documents 
which  were  the  legal  prooCi  thst  the  arrpurs  were  due. 
They  are  referred  by  tir.  Hertsen  In  s  paper  n-ad  before 
the  German  Archseologlrsl  Society  at  Rume  to  a  like 
rvmission  on  the  part  of  Trujan. 

b  See  Ui«*  account  of  this  discovery  in  a  pap(>r  by  Mr. 
Clayton  in  the  Tiansaetioms  of  tfie  Hewo.tt'e  ArekamM 
logical  SoeiUjf  tor  1875.  Some  archaeologlBts  art 
Inclined  to  see  In  Conventina  a  Latinised  form  of  the 
name  of  some  British  goMess.  The  fact  that  Hadrian 
when  in  Spain,  made  his  visit  memorable  by  summoning 
a  oonvent'iM  of  all  the  Komans  who  resided  there  nukes 
It,  [MM-hape,  more  prohable  that  the  mytterions  name 
Indicates  that  the  poddeas  was  the  Idealized  and  penooificd 
guardian  of  such  a  eunoentus  held  in  Britain. 
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console  himself  by  surrounding  the  memory  of 
his  minion  with  the  diyine  honours  which  had 
been  paid  to  emperors.*  Constellations  were 
named  after  him  in  the  heaTens,  cities  dedicated 
to  him  on  earth.  Incense  was  to  be  burnt  in 
his  honour,  and  the  art  market  was  flooded  with 
statues  and  busts  representing  his  exceeding 
beauty.  The  new  form  of  worship  thus  intro- 
duced probably  did  much  to  alienate  the  better 
class  of  minds  that  were  halting  between  two 
opinions.  The  apotheosis  of  such  an  one  as 
Antinous  was  the  reductio  at  once  ad  abswdmn 
and  ad  horrilnle  of  the  decayed  and  putrescent 
polytheism  of  the  empire.  (Euseb.  B,  E,  iv.  8 ; 
Justin,  Apd,  i.  39.)  Shortly  afterwards  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Palestine  called  for  the  emperor's 
Mrious  attention,  and,  as  connected  with  the 
history  both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
cnurches,  may  be  dealt  with  here  with  somewhat 
greater  fulness  than  his  general  administration 
of  the  empire.  Disturbances  which  had 
threatened  the  tranquillity  of  Judaea  st  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  had  been  repressed  by 
Martins  Turbo,  and  for  fifteen  years  they  were 
not  renewed.  His  coins  and  medab  bore  the 
inscription  of  *<Tellus  stabUita."  In  A.D.  131, 
howeyer,  the  emperor  began  to  execute  the  plan, 
conceiyed  earlier  in  his  reign,  of  transforming 
Jerusalem  into  a  Roman  colonia,  and  rebuilding 
it  under  the  title  of  Atiia  Cc^toima,  the  first 
word  commemorating  the  geH$  to  which  the 
emperor  belonged,  the  second  its  consecration  to 
the  Capitolian  Jupiter.  At  first  the  proposal 
was  receiyed  tranquilly.  The  work  of  rebuild- 
ing was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Jew,  Aquila  of 
Pontus  (the  reader  will  note  the  coincidence 
of  name  and  country  with  those  of  the  preacher 
of  Acts  xyiii.  2) ;  the  gr®^  rabbi  Akiba  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Kufus,  the  emperor's  re- 
presentatiye,  and  the  Jews  eyen  yentnred  to 
petition  for  permission  to  rebuild  their  Temple. 
They  were  met  with  what  must  haye  seemed 
to  them  a  studied  indignity,  and  a  plough 
was  drawn  oyer  the  site  of  the  sacred  plMe 
in  token  of  its  desecration.  The  city  was 
filled  with  Roman  emigrants,  and  Jews  were 
forbidden  to  enter  the  city  of  their  fathers,  with 
the  solitary  exception,  granted  as  if  in  bitter 
irony,  that  they  might  on  the  anniyenary  of 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  Titus  come  to  bewail 
their  fate  within  its  gates.  On  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  new  A«lia  the  figure  of  the  unclean  beast 
in  marble  sent  a  shudder  through  any  Jew  who 
approached  the  widls.  The  feelings  of  Christians 
were  in  like  manner  outraged  by  seeing  a  statue 


c  The  destb  of  AnUnooi  was  enveloped  In  a  mysterlons 
dsrkMBS.  Acoording  to  some  aooouits  be  was  drowned 
MddentaUy.  Other  mmonrs  reported  that  be  had  soii|^ 
a  volantary  death  In  order  to  avert  a  predicted  dlaaeter 
ftvm  his  ouster;  or  that  Hadrian  had  sacrtfleed  him, 
with  Ma  •vn  oaosoit,  In  order  that  be  might  practise  the 
form  of  augniy  known  as  esMipiciiMa  (the  scrutiny  of  the 
irlicera  of  the  vlellm),  and  so  penetrate  the  eecrets  of  the 
fature.  It  Is  not  neeeaaaiy  to  examine  here  the  evidence 
In  Ikvoor  uf  these  coaOkting  statements.  The  liMt  that 
the  last  gained  oorreny  Is,  however,  oharacterlstic  of 
ike  popular  belief  as  te  Hadrian's  restless  and  tevtrUt 
aapustltlon.  See  an  daborate  diseaislon  of  the  whole 
qmMoa  In  a  paper  on  Aatlaoas,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  ^jmonds, 
hi  Ihe  ComkiU  m^fotim  for  Fekmary  18}».  The 
-*  ^mUtpicium  appears  again,  it  may  oe  noted, 
iesofJCLaaABAurs. 


of  Jupiter  on  the  site  of  the  Resurrection 
one  of  Venus  on  that  of  the  Crudfixion.  Treea 
and  statues  were  placed  on  the  platform  of  the 
Temple,  and  a  grove  in  honour  of  Adonis  was 
planted  near  the  cave  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethle- 
hem. The  persistent  defiance  of  national  feeling 
thus  displayed  roused  a  wide-spreading  indigna- 
tion, which,  after  smouldering  for  a  time,  burst 
out  under  a  leader  whom  we  know  only  by  hia 
assumed  name  of  Bar-Cochba,  the  son  of  a  star. 
The  choice  of  the  name  was  probably  determined 
by  the  imagery  of  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  in 
Num.  xxiy.  17,  possibly  also  by  the  recollection 
ofthe«starintheeastyofMatt.ii.  2.  The  man 
himself  is  deecribed  by  Eusebius  (ff.  E.  vt.  3) 
as  being  of  the  Barabbas  type,  a  murderer  and 
a  robber  (^oi^uc^f  koI  Xporpuc^i),  but  he  waa 
recognised  by  Akiba,  the  leading  rabbi  of  the 
time,  as  the  Messiah,  obtained  possession  of  fifty 
fortresses  and  985  villages,  and  established  himself 
m  the  stronghold  of  Bethera,  between  Caesarea 
and  the  old  town  of  Lydda,  which,  like  Jeru- 
salem, had  been  rebuilt  and  renamed  by  Hadrian 
as  Diospolis.  The  Christians  of  Palestine,  trua 
to  the  apostolic  precept  of  submission  to  tha 
powers  that  be,  took  no  part  in  the  insurrection, 
and  were  accordingly  persecuted  by  the  rebel 
leader,  and  offered  the  altemative  of  denying  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  or  the  penalty  of  torture  and 
of  death  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  8).  Seyerus  was  recalled 
from  Britain,  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  edicts  of  extremest  stringency 
were  issued  against  the  Jews,  forbidding  them  to 
circumcise  their  children,  to  keep  the  Sal^th 
or  to  educate  their  youth  in  the  study  of  the 
law.  Akiba  died  in  tortures  under  the  banda 
of  the  executioner,  and  the  prohibition  of  In- 
struction in  the  law  led  to  tne  formation  of  a 
secret  school,  continuing  the  rabbinic  tradltiona, 
at  Lydda.  (Jost,  Judenthmn^  iL  7.)  To  the 
Christian  church  in  Judaea,  the  suppression  of 
the  Bar-Cochba  revolt  and  the  generally  tolerant 
spirit  of  the  emperor  brought  a  relief  by  whidi 
they  were  glad  to  profit.  They  left  Pella, 
where  they  had  taken  refuge  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  returned  to  the  holy  dtj 
under  its  new  name.  Their  return  was  marked 
by  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  community, 
llie  succession  of  fifteen  bishops,  all  Hebrewa» 
and  belonging  to  the  church  of  the  drcnmcision, 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  mother^hurch  of  tha 
world  found  itself  under  the  care  of  a  gantila 
bishop.    (Euseb.  H.  E,  iv.  5.) 

In  his  general  treatment  of  the  Christiaiis  of 
the  empiiv,  Hadrian  followed  in  the  fbetstepa  of 
Tr^an.  llie  more  cultivated  members  of  the 
church  felt  in  addressing  the  tolerant,  eclectic^ 
enquiring  emperor,  **  curiositatum  omnium  cz- 
plorator,'''  as  Tertullian  caUs  him  (JipoL  e. 
5),  that  they  had  a  chance  of  a    favooraMa 


«  8o  Jallan  describes  htm  In  his  sarvcy  of  the 
tO'oftheGtesars.as  voAMrpcypM*«rr<i4v<^i^Vf«.  Tba 
rest  of  the  picture  Is  worth  quoting  as  shewtng  what  tiM 
phlloeopher^^poetate  thoogbt  of  his  pcedeeeasor.  Be  ia 
described  as  bostUng  and  pretcnttons  (ys^s^X  w«arlB( 
a  long  beard,  oeeopied  In  many  stadles,  and  specially  ta 
music,  prying  Into  hidden  mysterfee  (as  abov*). 
as  Hadrian  cemes  Into  the  pwaoice  of  the  gods^ 
**  What  Is  the  Sophist  doli«?  Is  be  looking  ««•  AsAl- 
ooos?**  sad  givce  orders, *«Tell  btan  that  the  ywslkti 
Mt  herp,  and  stop  his  garmtoas  diattettag.**  (Jnllaa^ 
OseMrgs,  p.  28,  ed.  IfSS.) 
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Wtringy  and  the  age  of  apologista  began.  Qnad- 
ratna,  according  to  one  tradition  [bnt  see 
Qu^DR^TUs],  bishop  of  Athena  in  A.D.  126,  and 
Auned  as  possessing  prophetic  gifts  (Eoseb.  H.  E. 
iii.  37,  It.  3),  pre:iented  his  ApohgiOf  laying 
atress  on  the  publicity  of  the  works  of  Christ, 
and  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses 
who  were  eren  then  sorriring.  Aristides,  a 
philosopher  of  the  same  city,  followed,  and 
addressed  (▲.D.  133)  a  treatise  to  the  emperor, 
which  was  extant  and  admired  in  the  time  of 
Jerome,  in  defence  of  the  Christians,  and  was  said 
•Ten  to  have  been  admitted  to  a  personal  hearing. 
[Ardxides.]  Early  in  his  reign,  but  probably 
after  receinng  these  apologies,  an  Asiatic  official 
of  high  character,  Serenins  Granianns,  applied 
to  him  for  instnicUons  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Christians  of  that  province,  complaining  that 
their  enemies  expected  him  to  condemn  them 
without  eTen  the  formality  of  a  trial.  The  result 
was  that  the  emperor  addressed  an  official  letter 
to  Minucius  Fundanus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  regu- 
lating the  mode  of  procedure  against  the  perse- 
cuted sect.  No  encouragement  was  to  be  giren 
to  common  informers  (^vno^drroi)  or  to  popular 
clamour.  If  the  offidal  persons  of  the  district 
(^iwapxtArai)  were  confident  that  they  could 
sustain  a  prosecution,  the  matter  was  to  be 
inrestigated  in  due  course.  Offenders  against  the 
laws  were  to  be  punished  according  to  the 
mesaure  of  their  guilt,  but,  abore  all  Uiings,  the 
trade  of  the  informer  was  to  be  checked  (Euseb. 
B,  £.  iT.  8, 9).  The  character  of  Hadrian's  mind 
may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  stated  as  to 
the  policy  of  his  goremment.  He  had  not  the 
leal  of  a  persecutor,  he  was  not  influenced  by  the 
fear  that  leads  to  cruelty.  His  philosophy  and 
his  religion  did  not  keep  him  from  the  infamy  of 
an  impure  passion  of  the  basest  type.  He 
adapted  himself  without  difficulty  to  the  wor- 
ship and  the  thoughts  of  the  place  in  which  he 
found  himself  At  Rome  he  maintained  the  tra- 
ditional sacred  rites  which  had  had  their  origin 
ander  the  republic,  and  posed  as  the  patron  of 
Epictetus  and  the  Stoicism  which  was  identified 
with  his  name.  At  Athens  he  was  initiated  in 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  an  Epoptes  in  the  order,  as  brought  withm  the 
circle  of  its  most  esoteric  teaching.  He  became 
an  expert  in  the  secrets  of  magic  and  astrology. 
To  him,  as  he  says  in  his  letter  to  Serrianus, 
describing  the  character  of  his  Egyptian  sub- 
jects, the  worshippers  of  Serapis  a^  of  Christ 
stood  on  the  same  footing.  Rulers  of  synagogues, 
Christian  bishops,  Samaritan  teachers,  were  all 
alike  trading  on  the  credulity  of  the  multitude 
(Flarius  Vopiicus,  Satunu  c  7,  8).  According 
to  the  statement  of  Lampridius,  one  of  the  later 
writers  of  the  history  of  the  emperors  (m 
AlcxamL  Sever,  c  43),  the  wide  eclecticism  of 
h*9  nature  led  him  at  one  time  to  erect  temples 
without  statues,  which  were  intended  to  bare 
been  dedicated  to  Christ.  He  was  restrained,  it 
was  reported,  by  oracles,  which  declared  that^  if 
this  were  done,  all  other  temples  would  be 
deserted,  and  the  religion  of  the  empire  sub- 
rerted.  The  testimony  of  Lampridius  as  to  the 
£ict  that  temples  such  as  he  describes,  known  as 
Hadrian's,  existed  in  his  time  may  be  receired 
without  much  hesitation,  but  the  absence  of  con- 
temporary evidence  of  such  an  intention,  on 
which    it    would   hare    been  natural  for  the 
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Christian  apologists  of  his  own  reign,  or  those  of 
his  succossors,  to  lay  stress,  compels  us  to  reject 
hlB  explanation  of  the  fact  as  an  unauthenticated 
conjecture.  The  more  probable  solution  of  the 
problem  is  that  adopted  by  Casaubon  (^Annoi,  m 
Lamprid.  c.  43),  that  the  temples  in  question  were 
built  by  Hadrian,  but  not  formally  dedicated*  and 
that  they  were  intended  ultimately  to  be  conse- 
crated to  himself.  So  the  imperial  Sophist — the 
term  is  used  of  Hadrian  by  Julian  (u^  tupra)^^ 
passed  through  life,  "  holding  no  form  of  creed 
and  ooQUmpUtiBg  aU,"  uxl  th«  weU-knowa 
lines— 

**  Anhnuls,  Tsgolai  Wsiklnla, 
Hospcs,  oonesque  oorpniSa 
Qose  none  abibls  in  looa, 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nndular 
Nco,  ut  soles,  dsMs  Jooos.*^ 

Spartisn.  nLMaOt. 

shew  that  the  same  dilettante  spirit  was  with 
him  to  the  last. 

It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  a  reign 
like  that  of  Hadrian  was  on  the  whole  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
popular  cry,  ^  Christianos  ad  leones,"  was  hushed, 
and  no  organized  persecution  took  its  place.  The 
appearance  of  an  apologetic  literature  was  a  sign 
that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  made  their  appMl 
with  confidence  to  the  intellect  and  judgment  of 
mankind.  The  frivolous  eclecticism  of  the  em- 
peror and  yet  more  his  deification  of  Antinous 
were  enough  to  shake  the  allegiance  of  all 
serious  minds  to  the  older  system.  The  succes- 
sion of  bishops  in  all  the  great  centres  of  the 
church's  life  went  on  without  the  interruption  of 
martvrdom  or  imprisonment.  The  tolerance, 
which  was  fiivourable  to  the  growth  of  the  good 
seed  was  also,  however,  equally  fiivourable  to 
that  of  the  tares;  and  it  is  to  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  that  we  have  to  trace  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  chief  Gnostic  sects  of  the  2nd 
century,  the  followers  of  Saturnikub  in  Syria, 
of  Basiliobb,  Cabpooratbb,  and  Valbmtinus 
in  Egypt,  of  Mabcion  in  Pontus  (Euseb.  ff,  E, 
iv.  7,  8).  (Compare,  in  addition  to  the  authori- 
ties cited.  Gibbon,  Decline  cmd  FaU^  chap.  iii. ; 
Milman,  Bktory  of  Christianiiy^  b.  U.  c  vL; 
Lardner,  JewUh  and  HeaiKm  TutmonieM,  chap. 
xL)  [E.  H.  P.] 

HADBIANUS  (2X  eervant  of  Hilarion  the 
hermit.  He  brought  to  his  master,  then  in  the 
oasis  west  of  Eeypt,  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Julian ;  but  he  anerwards  proved  unfaithful,  and 
is  recorded  to  have  died  of  the  Morbus  Regius. 
(Jerome,  Vit  BU,  §  34,  Opp,  vol  ii^.  34,  ed. 
VaU.)  [H.  W.  F.] 

HADBIANUS  (8X  rector  patrimonii  under 
Gregory  the  Great  in  Sicily.  He  is  generally 
addressed  as  ^  notarius ; "  he  is  once  spoken  of 
as  **  chartularius."    When  he  was  at  Palermo, 


•  Prior's  versloD  Is  funiUsr  to  moit  rssders.    The 
IbUowing  Is  from  a  less-known  writer : 

*•  Poor  soul  of  miiie^  who  csnst  not  rest, 
Fluttertnc  stlU  within  my  bresst ; 
or  the  body  mate  end  guest, 

Whither  bound  art  tboa  ? 
Pallid,  bare,  end  shtvertDg  left, 
Of  thy  wonted  mirth  bereft, 

Jsits  sre  done  with  now." 
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Oregoiy  wrote  to  him  that  the  hoihand  of  a 
certain  Agathota,  who  had  become  a  monk,  was 
to  be  restored  to  her  eren  if  he  had  reoeiTed  the 
tonsure,  for  no  man  may  leare  his  wife  without 
her  consent,  except  for  the  cause  of  fornication. 
In  another  letter,  Gregory  praised  him  ''quod 
quosdam  incantatores  et  sortilegos  fueris  insecu- 
tus."  tiadrian  was  transferred  from  the  estates 
of  Palermo  to  be  rector  patrimonii  of  those  of 
Syracuse.  For  the  papal  estates  in  Sicily,  and 
the  system  of  papal  officials,  see  Carl  Hegel, 
Stadtiverfastung  von  Italien,  L  162.  (Greg. 
Magn.  Epist,  lib.  xi.  indict,  ir.  50.  53,  lib.  ziii. 
indict,  vi.  18,  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  Ixzvii.  1169- 
1171,  1273.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

HADRIAKUS  (4),  bishop  of  Thebae  Phthio- 
ticae  in  Thessalj  on  the  Pelasgic  gulf^  whose  con- 
demnation both  by  John  of  Justiniana  Prima  on 
a  charge  of  peculation,  dnd  by  John  of  Larissa 
his  metropolitan,  on  a  criminal  charge,  gave  an 
opportunity  to  pope  Gregory  I.  to  interfere.  When 
Hadrian  appeiUed,  the  matter  was  carried  to 
Rome,  and  Gregory  reyoked  the  sentence  of  de- 
priyation  from  the  priesthood  pronounced  against 
him,  and  ordered  John  of  Larissa,  if  he  had  any 
suit  against  Hadrian,  either  to  conduct  it  before 
the  pope's  agents  (responsales)  at  Constanti- 
nople, or  to  bring  it  to  Rome  {Ep,  iii.  6  and  7). 
The  emperor  Maurice,  ▲.D.  582-602,  ignored 
the  interference  of  Gregory,  and  directed  Ha- 
drian's appeal  to  be  heard  by  the  bishop  of 
Corinth,  by  whose  efforts  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  between  Hadrian  and  his  metropolitan. 
Gregory  sent  a  deacon  to  watch  the  proceedings, 
lest,  he  said,  there  be  any  pecuniary  corruption 
between  the  two  parties.  (Epiat.  iii.  39 ;  Le 
Quien,  Oriau  Christ  iL  121.)  [L.  D.] 

HADRIANUS  (5),  bishop  of  Regium  Lepidi, 
(Reggio  in  LombardyX  between  Donodeus  and 
Benenatus,  his  period  being  dr.  ▲.d.  600,  judging 
from  his  place  on  the  list.  (Ugh.  Itttl,  Sac.  ii. 
243 ;  Cappelletti,  Le  Chiese  (FItalia,  xr,  361, 
897.)  [a  H.] 

HADRIANT7S  (8),  bishop  of  Rieti,  signing 
the  epistle  of  pope  Agatho  in  680.  (Mami,  xi. 
303;  Hefele,  §  314.)  [A.  H.  D.  A.] 

HADRIAKUS(7),MOond  bUhop  of  Nnmana, 
Humana,  or  Umana,  signing  the  epistle  of  pope 
Agatho  in  680.  (Ugh.  ItcU.  &ic  i.  743  ;  Cappel- 
letti,  Le  Chieee  dCRoHa,  yiL  79, 191.)     [a  H.] 

HADRIAiniS  (8)  L,  bishop  of  Rome  from 
Feb.  9, 772,  to  Dec  25, 795,  during  twenty-three 
years,  ten  months,  and  seyenteen  days.  He  is 
said  by  Anastasius  to  haye  been  a  Roman  of  noble 
race,  son  of  one  Theodorus,  and  of  '*  elegant " 
personal  appearance.  Left  an  orphan  early  in 
life,  he  had  been  educated  under  the  care  of 
Theodatus  (or  Theodulus),  a  distinguished  Roman, 
had  shewn  signs  of  precocious  piety,  had  been 
noticed  on  this  account,  and  ordained  subdeacon, 
by  pope  Paulus,  and  deacon  by  Stephanus  III., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  see  after  a  yacancy 
of  seyen  days.  On  the  yery  day  of  his  accession 
he  is  said  to  haye  released  and  recalled  all  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  prison  or  exile  by  Paulus 
A6artA  the  chamberlain,  at  the  close  of  the  late 
pope's  reign.  These  were  probably  the  partisans 
of  the  Franks,  whose    support    Hadrian  ever 
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sealously  courted.  The  Lombard  king,  Deal- 
derius,  had,  at  the  time  of  Hadrian's  aocessi<m, 
ioyaded  the  exarchate  of  Rayenna, which  the  Frank 
king.  Pippin,  had  in  755  conquered  and  bestowed 
upon  the  pope.  Pippin  was  now  dead,  having 
left  his  kingdom  divided  between  his  two  sons, 
Carloman  and C\i9j\t^{Charlemagne),  The  former, 
dying  in  771,  had  lefi  Charles  sole  king,  who  had 
thereupon  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Deaideiias, 
whom,  in  the  previous  year,  his  mother  Bertrada 
had,  for  reasons  of  policy,  induced  him  to  marry. 
The  two  youncp  sons  of  Carloman,  with  their 
mother,  had  fled  to  the  Lombard  king  for  pro- 
tection, and  were  now  with  him.  Under  these 
circumstances  Desiderius  was  anxious  to  get 
these  two  youths  anointed  by  the  new  pope  as 
kings  of  the  Franks,  and  so  ^vide  the  house  of 
Charlemagne  by  setting  up  a  rival  branch. 
With  this  view  he  at  once  sent  an  embassy  to 
Hadrian,  promising  him  restitution  of  his  rigfata 
in  the  exarchate,  S  he  would  come  to  him  for  a 
personal  interview.  But  against  all  such  over- 
tures Hadrian  stood  firm;  and,  having  con- 
tinued to  insist  on  the  restitution  to  the 
see  of  Rome  of  all  that  Pippin's  donation 
had  included,  he  sent  by  sea  (the  paasagea 
of  the  Alps  being  occupied  by  the  Lombards) 
an  embassy  to  implore  the  aid  of  Charles,  who  in 
773  assembled  his  forces  at  Geneva  for  an  in- 
vasion of  Italy.  In  the  meantime,  Desiderius 
had  prepared  to  besiege  Rome,  and  Hadrian  to 
defend  it  resolutely ;  but  the  former  had  been 
diverted  from  his  attempt  by  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  in  case  of  his  continuing  it, 
sent  to  him  through  three  bishops  by  the  pope. 
The  passes  of  the  Alps  having  been  for 
some  time  successfnlly  defended  by  the  Lom- 
bards against  Charles,  a  sudden  panic,  attri- 
buted to  the  interposition  of  heaven,  caused 
their  retreat.  Desiderius  retired  to  Pavia, 
which  was  blockaded  by  the  Franks;  his 
son  Adalgisus,  with  the  widow  and  sona  of 
Carlomao,  took  refuge  in  Verona,  which  was  taken 
by  Charles,  after  a  siege  lasting  from  June  to 
October.  Other  cities  nearer  Rome  now  submitted 
themselves  to  the  pope.  The  people  of  the  duchy 
of  Spoletum  are  especially  said  by  Anastasina  to 
have  sued  to  be  subject  to  the  see  of  Rome,  to 
have  sworn  fealty  in  St.  Peter's,  and  Hildebraod, 
selected  by  them,  to  have  been  made  their  duke 
by  Hadrian.  Pavia,  where  Desiderius  was,  con« 
tinned  to  hold  out,  and  was  not  reduced  tiU 
after  the  Easter  of  774,  when  Charles  returned 
to  it  after  spending  that  festival  in  Rome, 
whither  he  had  gone,  accompanied  by  his  queen 
Hildegard,  who  had  joined  bun  in  Italy,  and  had 
been  enthusiastically  received.  Anastasius  (  Vit, 
Hadr.)  gives  a  long  account  of  the  proceedings. 
Hadrian,  on  hearing  of  his  unexpected  approach, 
caused  all  the  judges  of  Rome  to  meet  him 
nearly  thirty  miles  f^m  the  dty ;  and  at  a  mile's 
distance  he  was  received  and  escorted  by  the 
Roman  militia,  and  children  carrying  olive 
branches,  and  singing  in  his  praise.  Early  next 
day,  which  was  Easter  eve,  the  pope  himself 
received  him  in  St.  Peter's.  On  reaching  the 
steps  leading  up  the  church  the  king  knelt  and 
kined  each  step  as  he  ascended.  At  the  door  of 
the  church  the  two  potentates  embraced,  an4 
proceeded  hand  in  hand,  while  the  choir  sung 
**  Benedictusqui  venit  in  nomine  Domini,"  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  where  they  prostrated  thea- 
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kItm  together,  and  returned  thankf.  After 
solemn  eenrices  in  Tarions  churches  during  the 
Easter  festival,  and  suitable  entertainments,  it 
was  on  Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  that  the  memorable  erent  of  this 
risit  of  Charlemag^ne  to  Rome  took  place.  In 
the  presence  of  the  clergy  and  notables  of  Rome, 
Hadrian  reminded  the  king  of  the  donation  of 
his  father  Pippin  to  St.  Peter  and  his  vicars  for 
ever,  the  promise  of  which  had  been  assented  to 
by  himself  and  his  brother  Carloman  at  Carasia- 
enm  {Chieni),  and  admonished  him  to  confirm  it ; 
whereupon  the  king,  having  caused  the  engage- 
ment entered  into  at  Chkrsi  to  be  read,  ordered 
a  new  instrument  of  donation  to  be  written, 
which  he  signed,  and  placed,  first  on  the  altar, 
and  then  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter*  having  sworn 
to  observe  its  conditions.  The  exact  extent  of 
territory  assigned  to  the  pope  by  this  memorable 
donation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  donation  of 
Pippin,  is  uncertain,  the  original  documents 
having  perished,  and  contemporary  writers  giving 
us  no  certain  information.  Anastasius  (m  Vit, 
Madr.)  speaks  of  large  additions  to  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna,  grantedpreviously  by  Hppin,  includ- 
ing Corsica,  Istria,  Yenetia,  and  the  dukedoms  of 
beneventum  and  Spoletum.  It  may  be  that  the 
evidently  exaggerated  accounts  given  by  him  and 
others  are  partly  due  to  a  eonfiuion  between  the 
**  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  "  in  various  countries 
and  temporal  dominion  Avartkem.  The  dukedom 
of  Spoletum  b  indaed  spoken  of  in  one  of 
Hadrian's  letters  {Cod,  Carol,  Ep.  58)  as  specifi- 
cally made  over  to  him,  and,  as  has  been  seen, 
Anastasius  tells  us  of  its  having  already  sub- 
mitted to  him.  But,  with  this  exception,  and 
perhaps  some  other  subsequent  concessions,  it 
was  certainly  the  Greek  exarchate,  not  the 
Lombard  kingdom,  of  which  a  donation  was 
made.  Charles  ever  after  styled  himself  ^  r^x 
Francorum  et  Longobardorum,**  and  was  absolute 
in  Northern  Italy.  The  nature  of  the  pope's 
temporal  authority  over  the  lands  of  the  donation 
is  also  open  to  dispute.  He  assumed  certainly  all 
the  rights  of  the  former  exarchs,  and  Hadrian, 
writing  to  Charles,  speaks  as  possessing  sovereign 
power  in  his  own  domains  {Cod,  Carol,  Ep,  85) ; 
but  Charles  was  still  ^  patridus  Romanorum,*' 
whatever  the  title  implied,  the  pope  claiming  in 
distinction  the  ''patriciatus  b.  Petri"  {Cod, 
Carol,  Ep,  85) ;  Charles  on  being  crowned  em- 
Mor  by  Leo  UL.  was  adored  by  the  pope  and 
Roman  people,  as  the  Gre^k  emperors  had  been 
by  their  subjects  ;  Rome  remained  an  imperial 
dty  (see  Charles's  will,  m  Vit,  Car,  M,  per 
Einhard,  c.  33);  the  popes  afterwards  had  to 
swear  fidelity  to  the  Frank  emperor ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Innocent  IIL  (1198)  that  the 
pope  exacted  from  the  praefectus  Urbis  the  oath 
of  allegiance  formerly  taken  to  the  emperor. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Hadrian  to  Charles 
(a.d.  777),  an  allusion  has  been  supposed  to  the 
alleged  donation  of  Constantino.  (So  t)eMarca,di9 
Come  Sac,  et  Imp,  iii.  12,  who  supposes  the  docu- 
ment to  hav^been  already  foreed.  Also  Neander, 
CA.  Hist,)  The  words  are :  **  Et  sicut  temporibus 
b.  Sylvestri  Rom.  Pont,  a  sanctae  recordationis 
piissimo  Constantino  M.  Imperatoreper  ejus  largi- 
tatem  Sancta  Dei  catholica  et  apostolica  Romana 
Ecclesia  elevata  atque  exaltata  est,  et  potestatem 
in  his  Hisperiae  partibus  largiri  dignatus  est ; 
ita  et  in  his  vestris  felicissimis  temporibui  atqu<» 


nostris  S.  Dei  Eccle>ia,  i.e.  b.  Petri  apostoli, 
germinet  atque  exsultet :— quia  ecce  novus  chri- 
stianissimus  Dei  Constantious  Imperator  his 
temporibus  surrexit."  But  the  allusion  ai>« 
pears  to  be  only  to  some  fabulous  acts  of  St. 
Sylvester,  referred  to  by  Hadrian  also  in  his 
letter  to  the  second  Nicene  council  {Concil,  Aken, 
ii.  act.  ii.),  though  the  language  may  have  sug- 
gested the  late  forgery. 

During  the  disputes  about  investiti  ro  it  was 
maintained  by  the  imperial  party  that,  Charle- 
magne having  returned  to  Rome  afte  '.he 
reduction  of  ravia,  a  synod  was  held  in  aich 
Hadrian  granted  him  the  powers  contenued  for. 
Thus  in  the  Collectio  Camu  tripartita^  written  in 
the  time  of  Urban  II.,  and  in  Ivo's  decree  (in 
Pertx,  Monunu  iv.  ii.  160,  note),  *^Carolns 
Romam  reversus,  constituit  ibi  synodum  cum 
Adriano  papa.  Adrianus  autem  papa  cum  uni- 
versa  synodo  tradiderunt  Carolo  jus  et  potestatem 
eligendi  pontificem  et  ordinandi  apostolicam 
sedem,  dignitatem  quoque  patriciatus  ei  conces- 
serunt.  Insuper  archiepiscopos,  episcopos  per 
singulas  provindas  ab  eo  investituram  accipere 
di£Ebiverunt,  et  ut,  nisi  a  rege  laudetur  et  inves- 
tiatur  episoopus,  a  nemine  consecretur.  Et 
quicunque  contra  hoc  decretum  esset,  anathe- 
matis  eum  vinculo  innodaverunt,  et,  nisi  resipi- 
sceret,  bona  ejus  publican  praeceperunt."  The 
same  account  was  inserted  (Pagi,  Crit,  iii.  343, 
shews  it  to  be  an  interpolation)  in  the  Auctarium 
Aquioenerue  of  the  Chronicle  of  Sigebert  of 
Gemblours,  ▲.!».  1113  (Pertz,  Monwn,  vi.  393). 
It  appears,  too,  in  different  words  in  a  treatise 
composed  a.d.  1109  at  Naumburg  by  bishop 
Waltram  or  the  abbat  Conrad.  But  there  is  no 
early  notice  of  any  such  ^ynod.  and  Charles 
appears  eridently  to  have  gone  straight  to  France 
from  Pavia  without  returning  to  Rome : — ^  post- 
quam  vestra  excellentia  a  dvitate  Papia  in  partes 
Franciae  remeavit "  {Ep,  Hadr,  ad  Carul,  M,  Cod, 
Carol,  Ep,  52).  The  fact,  doubtless,  was  that 
Charles  exerdsed  the  same  rights  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  as  he  had  always  done  in  the  empire  of 
the  Franks,  and  that  it  was  not  till  a  later  age 
that  the  pope's  concession  of  such  rights  was 
concdved  as  necessary  (see  Gieseler,  Rid,  JJist, 
div.  i.  pt.  iL  ch.  ii.  §  5  and  §  6,  and  notes). 

Charles  having  left  Italy  after  his  capture  of 
Pavia  and  complete  subjugation  of  Lombardy, 
and  having  taken  Dedderius  with  him  into 
France,  Hadrian  did  not  all  at  once  enjoy  his 
donation  in  peace.  There  are  a  number  of 
letters  addressed  by  him  to  Charles,  in  which 
he  complains  of  Leo,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
retaining  cities  in  the  exarchate  on  the  plea  that 
they  had  been  granted  to  him  by  Charles ;  of  the 
arrogance  of  Hildebrand,  duke  of  Spoletum ; 
and  in  one  letter  of  the  latter  being  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  with  the  dukes  of  Beneventum, 
Cludum  (CAiust),  Forum  Julii  (/Vru/i),  anil 
ambassadors  from  Adalgisos  (the  son  of  Desi- 
derius  who  had  escaped  to  Constantinople),  to 
attack  Rome  with  Greek  aid,  and  restore  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards.  He  repeatcKlly 
implores  Charles  to  come  again  into  Italy  {Cixl, 
Carol,  Epp.  54,  58,  59).  But  tb«  latter, 
engaged  in  his  Saxon  wars,  contented  himself 
with  sending  emissaries  till,  when  in  775 
Hrodgand,  duke  of  Friuli,  openly  rebelled,  he 
crossed  the  Alps  and  put  down  the  rebellion, 
but  did  not  on  this  occasion  visit  Rome  {Annal, 
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Lcmrin.  urn.  775,  776).  After  thif  th«  pope 
coDtinned  to  tend  letten  of  complaint :  in  one  he 
complains  of  the  duke  of  Chiusi,  who  had  aeized 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  in  his  dulcedom,  and 
frequently  of  the  archbishop  of  Rarenna,  whom 
he  describes  as  defying  St.  Peter  and  himself 
in  retaining  territory  included  in  the  donation ; 
and  ht  repeatedly  urges  Charles  to  come  to  the 
rescue  {Cod.  Carol,  Epp.  53,  60).  At  length, 
the  Saxons  being  subdued  and  multitudes  of  them 
haring  been  obliged  to  accept  baptism,  Charles, 
in  780,  found  leisure  again  to  visit  Italy,  and 
spent  the  Christmas  of  that  year  at  Paria.  He 
resenred  his  second  visit  to  Rome  for  the  Easter 
of  781,  taking  with  him  his  queen  Hildegard 
and  two  of  his  sons  by  her,  Carloman  and  Lewis, 
with  the  intention  that  Carloman,  bom  in  776, 
whose  baptum  had  been  deferred  that  he  might 
receive  it  from  the  pope,  should  so  receive  it  on 
Easter  Eve.  On  his  baptism  he  received  the 
name  of  Pippin.  The  two  children  were  also 
anointed  and  crowned  by  Hadrian,  Pippin,  the 
elder,  as  "rex  in  Italiam,"  Lewis  as  ** rex  in 
Aquitaniam "  {Anmtl,  Laurias,  et  EmhartH). 
The  pope's  difficulties  with  regard  to  his  tem- 
ponu  claims  appear  to  have  been  settled  during 
this  visit;  and  in  return  he  concurred  with 
Charles,  before  the  latter  left  Rome,  in  appoint- 
ing two  episcopal  legates  to  act  with  those  of 
the  king  in  a  mission  to  Tkssilo,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  was  wavering  in  his  allegiance,  sworn  to 
Pippin  and  his  successors.  The  mission,  thus 
strengthened  by  spiritual  authority,  is  said  to 
have  resulted  in  temporary  success.  {AnnoL 
Jamw,  et  Emkard) 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  786  Charles  again 
crossed  the  Alpe  and,  after  spending  Christmas 
in  Florence,  repaired  without  delay  to  Rome  to 
take  counsel  with  Hadrian.  The  purpose  of  this 
expedition  was  to  crush  a  rebellion  concocted  by 
Arichis,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who,  surprised  by 
the  sudden  invasion,  sent  at  once  his  eldest  son, 
Romald,  to  Rome  with  rich  presents,  professing 
submission.  But  Charles,  advised  by  the  pope 
not  to  trust  the  duke,  proceeded  with  his  forces 
to  Capua ;  on  which  Arichis,  having  left  Bene- 
ventum and  taken  refuge  in  Tarentum,  sent 
again  to  sue  for  mercy,  offering  both  his  sons, 
with  others,  as  hostages.  Charles,  having 
accepted  his  submission,  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  again  kept  Easter  (787)  with  his  fnend 
Hadrian  joyfully.  While  he  was  still  at  Rome, 
the  pope  again  endeavoured  to  aid  his  bene- 
factor in  differences  that  had  again  arisen 
between  him  and  Tassilo  of  Bavaria.  Ambas- 
sadors arrived  from  this  duke  to  beg  the  pope's 
good  offices  with  a  view  to  peace.  He  accordingly 
interceded  with  the  king,  who  expressed  himself 
ready  to  come  to  terms ;  but,  when  the  ambas- 
sadors pleaded  want  of  authority  for  ratifying 
any  terms  proposed,  Hadrian,  moved  to  anger 
and  convinced  of  their  duplicity,  brought  forth 
his  spiritual  weapons,  laying  their  master  and 
his  abettors  under  an  anathema  unless  he 
rendered  full  obedience  to  Charles  and  his  sons, 
and  declaring  the  latter  free  from  all  guilt  for 
the  calamities  of  war  that  might  ensue.  The 
•natht>ma  however  failed  of  its  intended  effect ; 
for  it  was  not  till  Charles  had  coerced  him  by 
war  that  Tassilo  made  the  required  submission, 
and  was  secluded  in  a  monasterv  {Annal.  Lamriss, 
M£mhtmL4i  Viia  Car, M, per  Emkimi). 
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Not  long  after  Charles  bad  left  Italy,  Hadriaq 
informed  him  by  letter  that  Arichis  had  proved 
faithless;  had  made  overtures  to  the  Greek 
emperor,  requesting  for  himself  the  dnkedcmi  of 
Naples  said  the  patriciate,  and  offering  allegiance 
to  the  emperor  if  the  latter  would  send  back 
Adalgisus,  with  a  competent  force,  to  re-esta- 
blish the  Lombard  kingdom.  Arichis,  however, 
had  died  before  the  arrival  of  the  onperor's 
reply,  whereupon  the  scheme  had  been 
resorted  to  of  requesting  Charles  to  wemA  heme 
Orimoald  (the  son  of  Arichis,  who  had  been 
taken  as  a  hostage  into  FranceX  ^*  intcDtioai 
being  to  break  out  in  rebellion,  with  the  aid  el 
the  Greeks,  on  his  arrival  The  Neapolitans 
also  were  oonoemed  in  the  conspiracy.  Of  all 
this  Hadrian  diligently  informed  Charles, 
requesting  him  to  take  measures  of  repreanon, 
and  on  no  account  to  send  back  GrimoaJd.  But 
Charles,  with  better  policy  as  the  event  proved, 
allowed  the  heir  to  return,  who,  with  Hildc- 
brand  of  Spoletum,  made  comm<»  cause  with  a 
small  Frank  contingent,  and  defeated  a  Greek 
army  under  Adalgisus,  which  had  landed  im 
Calabria  with  the  design  of  expelling  the  Franks 
fromltaly.  {Cod.  CaroL  Epp.  88,  90, 86 ;  AmmaL 
Laurits,  et  EmhanL  ad  ami.  788 ;  YUa  Car.  M, 
per  Emhard.) 

It  remains  to  notice  Hadrian's  action  in  tba 
controversy  about  image-worship.  When  Irene 
had  resolved  on  a  council  for  the  restoration  ot 
the  practice  in  the  East,  she  sent  a  letter  to  the 
pope,  in  her  son's  name  and  her  own,  urgently 
requesting  his  personal  attendance,  and  pro- 
mising that  he  would  be  received  and  sent  home 
with  the  utmost  distinction  {Otmdt.  Nwm,  iL 
cap.  iv.  Labbe).  He  did  not  comply  with  this 
request,  but  sent  two  I«^tes  to  represent  him, 
Peter,  archpresbyter  of  Rome,  and  Peter,  abbat 
of  St.  Sabas,  and  with  them  a  singularly  long  and 
verbose  letter.  After  complimenting  Irene  and 
her  son  in  the  style  of  the  period,  comparing 
him  (as  he  had  before  done  Chariemagne)  to  Con- 
stantine,  and  her  to  Helena,  and  declaring  that 
his  joy  at  their  intention  to  restore  im^e- 
wor^ip  was  such  as  words  oonld  not  express, 
he  supports  the  practice  by  long  argnmeota 
from  Scripture  and  tradition,  which  do  not 
much  commend  the  writer  as  a  reasoncr,  or 
theologian,  or  accurate  historian.  The  con- 
cluding part  of  his  letter  has  reference  to 
Tarasiua,  whom  Irene  had  just  made  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  as  a  fit  instrument  of  her 
designs.  He  had  been  a  layman  what  elected  to 
the  patriarchate,  at  which  irregularity  Hadrian 
expresses  his  wcmder  and  disapproval,  comparing 
it  to  the  case  of  a  man  being  made  a  genenu 
who  had  had  no  military  experience;  but  be 
condones  it  on  the  understanding  that  the  new 
patriarch  would  restore  image-worship.  Farther, 
he  complains  strongly  (as  Gregory  the  Orent 
had  done  in  a  similar  case)  of  the  title  **•  vn>- 
versal  "  having  been  given  to  the  new  patrianA, 
and  this  especially  on  the  ground  that  it  seemed 
to  imply  superiority  to  Rome,  **  the  head  of  nil 
the  churches,"  which,  he  sajrs,  would  be  plainly 
ridiculous.  This  latter  psirt  of  the  letter  is 
suppressed  in  the  Greek  editi<Mi,  not  hnvin^ 
been  read  with  the  rest  before  the  eonnciL  To 
Tarasius  liimself  (who,  as  usual,  had,  en  hia 
election,  sent  a  confession  of  his  &ith  to  the  pope) 
he  wrote  also  in  a  similar  strain,  tcUin^ 
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tliai  hiB  aocepUnoe  of  him  as  patriarch  would 
depend  on  hii  seal  and  success  in  getting  image- 
worship  restored.  In  both  letters  he  sets  forth 
more  than  once  and  strongly  the  paramount 
supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  being 
(as  he  also  often  rem&ded  Charlemagne)  the 
representatire  of  St.  Peter,  who  has  the  Iceys 
of  heaven  {ConcS,  Nicen.  act.  ii.).  The  oonndl, 
called  the  second  Nicene  or  seventh  Oecumenical, 
met  at  length  on  Sept.  24,  787,  at  Nice  in 
Bithjnia. 

Undoe  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
question  who  presided  at  the  council,  whether 
the  pope's  legates  or  Tarasius.  Whoerer  managed 
its  proceedings,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  this  time 
the  pope's  claim  to  take  the  lead  in  a  general 
council  was  recognised  in  the  East.  His  legates 
are  mentioned  first  among  those  present  at  the 
closing  session  before  Tarasius,  and  their  names 
head  the  signatures. 

An  account  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  con- 
firming image-worship,  and  anathematising  its 
opponents,  was  sent  by  Tarasius  to  Hadrian,  who 
accepted  them.  Charlemagne,  however,  and  his 
divines,  notwithstanding  his  great  reverence 
for  the  pope,  were  not  prepared  to  do  so.  He 
caused  to  be  compiled  the  famous  treatise  called 
LAri  Carolmi,  issued  by  him  in  his  own  name 
▲.D.  790,  in  which  the  decrees  of  the  second 
Nioene  council  are  condemned,  and  the  argu- 
ments advanced  during  its  sittings  refuUd. 
These  boolu  find  fault  with  the  previous  council 
(754)  under  Constantine  Copronymus,  in  which 
images  had  been  rejected  altogether,  as  well  as 
that  under  Irene,  in  which  their  adoration  was 
enjoined.  Their  position  is  that  such  repre- 
sentations are  allowable  for  commemoration  and 
ornamentation,  though  all  adoration  of  them  is 
wrong.  They  allow  also  that  the  learned,  being 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  images  them- 
selves and  that  which  is  denoted  by  Uiem,  may 
ponibly  use  them  without  ofience,  but  contend 
that  their  abuse  is  inseparable  from  their  use  in 
the  case  of  the  vulgar.  At  the  same  time  they 
allow  of  reverence  paid  to  the  relics  of  saints. 
Hadrian  answered  these  boolcs  in  a  very  long 
letter  to  Charles.  He  addresses  him,  as  usual, 
in  a  tone  of  affection  and  respect,  and  seems  to 
regard  his  purpose  in  transmitting  the  treatise 
to  have  been  that  of  eliciting  the  judgment  of 
the  see  of  Rome  rather  than  of  expressing  his 
own  opinions.  After  setting  forth,  after  his 
usual  manner,  the  commission  to  St.  Peter  of 
**  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of  the 
whole  Church,"  and  the  transmission  of  his 
functions  to  his  vicars,  and  after  reminding 
Charles  how  his  great  worldly  success  had  come 
of  his  attachment  to  St.  Peter's  see,  and  how  his 
hopes  of  heaven  depended  on  its  continuance,  he 
proceeds  to  answer  one  by  one  (''pro  vestra 
melliflua  regali  dilectione")  the  objections  of 
the  Caroline  books  to  the  decisions  of  the  council, 
and  to  the  positions  maintained  during  its 
deliberations.  The  only  section  of  the  treatise 
that  he  approves  is  the  concluding  one,  in  which 
a  well-known  letter  from  Gregory  the  Great  to 
Screnus  of  Marseilles  (J^.  Gregor.  i.  lib.  7, 
ep.  9)  was  adopted  as  expressing  the  true  view, 
litis  section  ("  hoc  saerum  et  venerandum  capi- 
tulum  ")  is,  he  says,  so  different  from  the  rest 
that  he  concludes  it  to  be  due  to  Charles's  own 
^God-preserved  and  orthodox  royal  excellence ;" 
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and  he  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  Nicene 
decrees  were  but  a  carrying  out  of  the  view  of 
St.  Gregory.  In  the  end  he  makes  a  kind  of 
apology  for  having  so  fiir  fraternized  with  the 
emperor  as  to  accept  the  council  held  under  his 
auspices.  At  the  beginning  of  his  letter  he  had 
shewn  similar  uneasiness  by  disclaiming  with  an 
**  absit "  the  intention  of  defending  any  man  what- 
ever (quemlibet  hominem)  in  replying  to  the 
Caroline  books,  and  before  concluding  he  says  in 
effect,  ''This  council  having  rightly  restored 
image-worship,  I  could  not  rerase  to  accept  it,  lest 
the  Easterns  should  return  to  their  heresy.  But 
I  have  not  yet  written  to  the  emperor  on  the 
subject.  I  am  still  much  dissatisfied  with  him 
for  not  yet  restoring  portions  of  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter  which  had  been  alienated  by  the 
Iconoclasts ;  and,  if  your  God-protected  royal 
excellence  approves,  1  will  admonish  him  to 
restore  them,  and,  on  this  account,  though  not 
on  the  other,  declare  him  a  heretic  if  he  refuses  " 
(Epp.  ffadr.  ad  Car,  M.  d$  magmibusy  post  Act, 
CcmcU.  Nicen,  ii  Labbe).  Neither  the  arguments 
nor  the  authority  of  Hadrian  converted  Charle- 
magne and  his  divines.  In  the  year  794  was 
held  the  council  of  Frankfort,  at  which  the  pope 
was  represented  by  two  legates,  Theophylact 
and  Stephen,  bishops.  The  primary  object  of  the 
council  was  to  condemn  Adoptionism,  t.e.  the  doc- 
trine that  Christ  in  His  divinity  was  the  natural 
Son  of  God,  but  in  His  humanity  the  adopted  Son. 
It  had  been  taught  in  Spain  by  Elipand,  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel,  and  had 
penetrated  into  France.  Felix  had  been  made 
to  recant  before  a  synod  at  Ratisbon  (792),  and 
then  before  Hadrian  at  Rome,  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent  by  Charles.  Elipand  having  com- 
plained to  Charles,  the  latter  called  the  Frank- 
fort synod,  at  which  Adoptionism  was  unani- 
mously condemned,  a  letter  from  the  pope  to  the 
Spanish  buhops  on  the  subject  having  b«en  read. 
The  question  of  the  second  Nicene  council  was 
then  introduced,  and  the  result  was  that  all 
adoration  of  the  images  of  saints,  such  as  that 
council  have  enjoined  under  anathema,  was 
repudiated  and  condemned.*  The  legates  of 
Hadrian  are  not  said  to  have  dissented  from  this 
canon,  or  he  himself,  notwithstanding  his  strong 
language  on  the  subject  at  issue  as  against  the 
Greeks,  to  have  condemned  the  Franks.  Image- 
worship  continued  to  be  rejected  in  the  Frank 
empire  through  the  9th  century  without  denun- 
ciation from  Rome,  and  a  synod  at  Paris  (825) 
expressly  condemned  pope  Hadrian  himself  for 
his  action  in  the  matter,  saying  among  other 

•  **  Allats  est  In  medium  quaestto  de  nova  OTaecorum 
STnodo,  qnsm  de  adoraodis  imaglnibas  Gtmstonttnopoli 
feoenmt,  in  qua  soriptum  hsbebatur  ut  qui  Imsglnlbus 
ssnctorum,  Ite  ut  deUkae  Trinltati,  servitlmn  aut  adora- 
tionem  non  impenderent,  anathema  Judicarentar.  <^ 
supra  ssDcttsslmi  pi^res  nostri  omnlmodlB  sdmationem 
etservitatem  renuentes  contempserant,  atqne  oonsen- 
tlentes  condemnavenrnt.  (CbnctL  Frcmooti,  can.  U.) 
Synodos  etiam  qxiae  ante  paucos  annos  In  ConstantlnopoU 
sub  Iiene  et  Constantino  Alio  ejus  congregata,  et  ab  Ipsis 
non  solum  septima,  verum  edam  universalis  erat  appel- 
lata,  Qt  nee  septima  nee  universalis  haberetur  dioereturve, 
quart  supervacua  In  totnm  omnibus  abdicata  est  (Ein- 
hard,  ds  OtttU  Car.  M.  ad  an.  794.)  Fseudosynodus 
Oraecorum,  quam  (klio  Mf^mam  vocabant,  et  pro 
adorsndis  Imaginibiis  feoenmt.  rqjecta  est  a  pontifldboa.* 
(.iiHiai.  iMuriu.  ad  an.  f  M.) 
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things  (as  well  might  be  said)  that  his  letter  to 
Irene  and  Constantine  contained  things  **  valde 
absona,  et  ad  rem  de  qua  agebatnr  minime  per- 
tioentia'*  (Mansi,  Ckmcil,  ziv.  421 D,  who  is  the 
first  to  include  this  in  his  collection  of  councils). 
That  the  old  cordiality  between  Charles  and 
Hadrian  had  not  been  interrupted  would  appear 
from  Einhard's  account  of  the  king's  sorrow 
when  he  heard  of  the  pope's  death  (**  the  decease 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  being  announced  to  him, 
whom  he  held  chief  among  his  friends,  he  wept 
as  if  he  had  lost  a  son  or  a  very  dear  brother  ") 
and  also  from  the  epitaph  in  Latin  elegiacs, 
full  of  afiectiun  and  respect,  which  Charles 
wrote,  and  had  inscribed  upon  Hadrian's  tomb. 
They  were  always  fast  allies  and  friends,  and 
there  were  sevenl  reasons  for  their  being  so. 
In  addition  to  personal  regard  and  mutual 
respect,  there  was  the  deep  religious  rererence 
undoubtedly  felt  by  Charles  for  the  Roman  see, 
which  Hadrian  lost  no  opportunity  of  fostering ; 
and  on  both  sides  there  were  evident  temporal 
advantages  in  their  close  alliance.  To  Charles 
it  was  of  importance  to  have  so  great  a  spiritual 
potentate,  owing  his  temporalities  to  himself, 
for  an  ally  in  Italy,  while  Hadrian  clearly  saw 
that  from  no  earthly  power  could  he  get  so 
much  reverence,  immunity,  and  temporal  sw^y 
as  from  the  generous  and  religious  Cnarles. 
Zeal  and  pertinacity  in  contending  for  the 
temporal  claims  of  St.  Peter's  see,  and  by  the 
assertion  of  spiritual  prerogative  invoking 
temporal  aid  for  their  enforcement,  are  leading 
characteristics  of  Hadrian,  as  shewn  by  his 
letters.  As  has  been  intimated,  he  does  not 
shine  in  the  field  of  controversy ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  account  of  him  by 
Anastasins,  confirmed  by  Charles's  epitaph,  that 
he  was  sincerely  devout,  and  very  liberal  in  his 
gifts  for  charitable  and  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
Anastasins,  in  his  life  of  him,  goes  at  great 
length  into  his  expenditure  on  churches  and 
other  works  in  Rome,  in  which  undertakings  he 
was  aided  by  Charles,  who,  as  his  biographer 
Einhard  tells  us,  sent  him  large  gifts,  gold, 
silver,  and  gems,  for  such  purposes,  having 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  that  the  city  of 
Rome  should  through  his  aid  recover  her  ancient 
dignity,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  should  be 
not  only  defended  by  him,  but  also  adorned  and 
enriched  beyond  all  others. 

There  is  extant  a  large  collection  of  letters 
from  Hadrian  to  Charlemagne  preserved  in  the 
Codex  Carolinu8y  some  of  which  have  been 
referred  to  above.  A  large  proportion  refer  to 
political  events  in  Italy,  complaining  of  wrongs 
done  to  St.  Peter's  see,  or  of  machinations 
against  Charles,  and  often  begging  him  to  come 
to  the  rescue.  In  others  be  congratulates 
Charles  on  the  subjugation  and  forced  conver- 
sion of  the  Saxons;  orders  at  his  request 
litanies  to  be  sung  in  celebration  of  these  suc- 
cesses; directs  how  to  deal  with  Saxon  rene- 
gades from  the  faith;  sends  palls,  and  con- 
firms metropolitan  privileges,  to  the  bishops  of 
Rheims  and  of  Bourges  in  Aqnitania ;  grants 
a  bishop  of  their  own  to  the  abbat  and  monks 
of  St.  Denys ;  undertakes,  having  been  com- 
<)Iained  of  to  Charles,  to  control  the  irregularities 
'  Lombard  bishops,  and  to  suppress  simony ; 
'taoosly  denies  Charles's  claim  to  intervene 
-'^-^    -«-     »      ^  ^jj^  election   A  arch- 
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bishops  of  Ravenna ;  on  one  occasion  thanks  for 
the  present  of  a  cross ;  on  another  gives  Cb«rl«s 
marbles  and  mosaics  from  Ravenna,  and  on 
another  the  dead  body  of  a  martyr. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  visits  of  Ckarl«s 
to  Rome  (probably  the  first,  A.D.  773)  Hadrian 
gave  hiu  a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the 
church  for  his  guidance  in  hb  own  country,  to 
which  was  prefixed  an  epistle  in  Latin  verse  (if 
verse  it  can  be  called)  of  which  the  first  letters 
of  the  lines  form  the  sentence,  ^  Domino  eooeL 
filio  Carolo  regi  Hadrianus  papa  "  (Labbe,  riii. 
583).  Also,  when  Charles  was  at  Rome  ^Easter, 
787),  he  is  said  to  have  taken  home  with  him,  as 
a  gift  from  the  pope,  the  Antiphonary  of  St. 
Gregory,  with  musicsJ  notes  inserted  hf  tlia 
pope  himself,  together  with  two  singing-maater% 
learned  in  Gregorian  music,  in  oMer  that  tbc 
corrupt  method  of  singing  then  prevalot  in 
France  might  be  reformed  according  to  the  andent 
Gregorian  use,  which  was  retamed  at  Bomc 
There  had  been,  we  are  told,  contentions  between 
the  French  and  Roman  singers  during  the  Easter 
services,  the  former  saying  that  their  own  sink- 
ing was  the  sweetest  and  the  best,  the  latter 
defending  their  own  style  as  orthodox  6ri»- 
gorianism.  Charles,  being  referred  to,  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Roman  use  on  the  ground  tiiat 
the  fountain  must  be  purer  than  its  stream,  and 
accordingly  took  measures  for  having  it  taught 
and  maintained  in  France,  founding  schools  for 
the  purpose  with  the  assistance  of  the  two 
Roman  teachers,  who  also  taught  organ-playing 
(arteta  orgcmandt^  (AtuuU.  LaitriMS.) 

The  authorities  for  this  life  are  Anastasina 
Biblioth.  m  VUa  ffadr, ;  Codas  Cofv/mus  (coUec- 
tion  of  letters  from  popes  to  Charles,  tuL,  con- 
tained in  Muratori,  Script,  rerum  Italic  in  Cajet. 
Cenni,  Monumenta  DominaL  Pontific,  and  in 
Jafi<g's  Regestd) ;  Monwmenta  Oarolimt^  ed.  JtSSi ; 
Annaits  LawistetueSf  Afmcdes  Emh^frdi,  tsc^  and 
Vita  Caroli  M.  per  Einhard,  (in  Perts,  Jfoan- 
menia  Germanic,  Histor,  Scriptwret) ;  the  Standard 
Collection  of  CavMcHa,  &c  [J.  B— j.3 

HADUFRITH,  priest.    [Hathufbtth.] 

HADUIXDUS,  bishop  of  Ls  Mana.    [Ha- 

DOINDUS.] 


HADULAC^  bishop  of  Elmham.    [Hxa< 
LAa] 


HADULFU8,  ST.,  eleventh  bUhop  of 
brai  and  Arras,  between  Hunaldus  and  Trac* 
vardus.  He  was,  according  to  some,  a  sen 
of  St  Ragnulfns  the  martyr.  He  ia  said 
to  have  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Yaaid 
(Vedasti)  in  early  youth,  and  risen  to  be  fii«t 
prior  and  then  abbat,  in  which  office  he  suo 
ceeded  St.  Hatta,  the  first  of  the  seriee.  He 
died  in  the  year  728  or  729,  after  ruling  the 
monastery  for  nineteen  years  and  the  see  fSnr 
twelve.  Hix  tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
near  the  walls  of  his  monastery,  became  fiuaooa 
from  the  numerous  miracles  said  to  have  be*a 
worked  there,  and  in  the  10th  century  hb 
remains  were  exhumed  and  elevated  by  one  of 
his  successors  in  the  see  named  Enguefranos,  or 
Kngmnus.  His  epitsph  of  four  Latin  tines  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  is  preferred.  He  ia 
commemorated  May  19  and  Aug.  31  {Otttm 
Pontificum  Cameraccnsiiun^  34,  35,  Mignc,  Pair. 
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lAt.  exlix.  49 ;  Boll.  Acta  S3,  Mai.  ir.  332  ; 
Mabill.  Acta  S3.  Ord,  &  BenecL  saec.  Hi.  pt.  1. 
471-3,  PariB,  1668-1701;  Gall,  Christ,  iii.  9. 
974  ;  Le  Glajr,  (kuneracum  Chriatianumy  11). 

[S.  A.  B.] 

HADUMABUS,  bishop.    [Hatrumarus.] 

HADWALD,  a  serrant  of  Elfleda  abbess  of 
Whitbj,  circ  a.d.  685.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  a  tree,  and  St.  Cuthbert  is  said  to  have 
••en  angels  bearing  his  soul  to  heaven  at  the  very 
time  of  the  accident.  Cnthbert  mentioned  the 
circnmbtance  to  Elfleda,  and  on  the  following 
daj  the  news  of  Hadwald's  death  was  brought 
tolier(Bed.FitoCMA.c34>  [J.  R.] 

HADWIN,  a  bishop,  consecrated  in  768  to 
the  see  of  Machni,  or  Majto  of  the  Saxons,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland.  (Sim.  Dun.  in  If.  JI.  B. 
663 ;  HoTed.  CAron.  Ann.  768 ;  torn.  i.  p.  9,  ed. 
Stnbbs.)  He  died  in  773,  when  his  successor 
Leaferth  was  consecrated  (i&.  664),  [S.] 

HAEDDI,  bishop  of  Wessex.  [Hedda  (1).] 

HAKHA,  an  abbat  who  attests  the  charter  of 
Ine  to  Malmesburj  dated  May  26, 704.  (Kemble, 
C.  />.  50;  W.  Malmesb.  OJ^' Mb,  v.  ed.  Hamilton, 
p.  380 ;  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  22.)  Although  the  charter 
is  a  forgery,  several  of  the  abbats  whose  names 
M^r^  attached  to  it  are  historical  persons,  such  as 
Wintra,  Beomwald,  and  Aldhelm,  so  that  Haeha 
&Uo  may  be  a  real  name.  [S.] 

HAELBIO,  an  abbat  who  attests  a  grant  of 
Ethelred  king  of  Mercia  to  Worcester,  in  692. 
(Kemble,  C.  D,  34.)  [S.] 

HAEMATITAE  {kliutrrrat).  An  early 
bereticatl  sect  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria as  deriving  their  name,  like  the  Docetae, 
from  the  opinions  which  they  held  (^Strcm,  vii. 
17).  What  those  opinions  were,  however,  he 
dues  not  say.  [T.  W.  D.] 

HAEMGILS,  a  monk  mentioned  by  Bede. 
(/f.  £'.  V.  12.)  He  lived  ia  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  solitary  Drycthelm,  probably  at  Melrose, 
and  was  a  priest.  At  the  time  Bede  closed  his 
history  he  was  living  as  an  anchorite  in  Ireland, 
and  snbiiisting  on  bread  and  water.  It  was 
Uaemgiis  who  reported  the  visions  of  Drycthelm 
to  Bede.  His  name  appears  among  the  ancho- 
rites in  the  L3}€r  Vitae  Dunelmensis,  p.  6.   [S.] 


HAEMGILS, 

[HUMOULUS.] 


abbat     of 


Glastonbury. 
[S.] 


HAEM0RRH0I8SA    [Veronica.] 

HAEBES  (HERE8)  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  t.  631 ; 
Fabridus,  Bibt.  MtdL  et  Inf.  Lot.  lib.  i.  vol.  i. 
p.  134,  ed.  1754;  Velser,  Rervm  Bote.  p.  308, 
making  haeres  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  old 
German  Aribo  or  Erbo),  monk.    [Cyrinus  (2).] 

[C.  H.] 

HAERHUKEN  (Haernunen),  bishop  of 
Menevia  in  the  8th  century.  (Stubbn,  Beg.  Sacr, 
AngL  154;  Godwin,  de  Prassui.  Angl.  601.) 

[J.  G.] 

HAESITANTES,  the  current  rendering  of 
%taKotp6fji9VfH  (Phot.  cod.  24 ;  Valesius,  note  79 
•a  Theodor.  Lect.,  E»  H.  ii.  29,  p.  578 ;  Assein. 


Bika,  Or.  ii.  §  4),  those  who  held  aioof  from  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  Timotheus  the  presbyter 
reckons  up  twelve  various  sects  of  these  Kepa- 
ratists,  as  Eutychianistae,  Acephali,  Julianistae, 
&c  (Timoth.  Presb.  de  Recept.  IJaeret.  p.  405, 
Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  Ixxxvi.  51 ;  Leont.  Byzant.  de 
Sect  is,  act.  vL  §  1,  act.  ix.  Migne,  u.  s.  1234  B^ 
1259.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

HAGIOOAUSTAE.  The  opponents  of 
image-worship  were  so  called.  They  were  anathe- 
matized under  that  name  by  a  synod  convened 
at  Jerusalem  by  Theodonu  the  patriarch,  A.D. 
726  {rS»p  kyioKaitrrtov  alptatPf  lAbeiL  Synod,  ap. 
Mansi,  xii.  272;  Hefele,  ConcUiengeach.' iii.  S7 4). 

|T.  W.  D.] 

HAGONA  (Hagxtna,  Huoon,  HaoomaX 
an  abbat  whrae  name  appears  among  the  sig- 
natures of  charters  of  the  last  decade  of  the  7th 
century.  He  attests  the  grant  of  Oethilred  to 
Barking  (Kemble,  C.  D.  35 ;  JHon.  Awfl.  i.  439), 
the  grant  of  Earconwald  (Mon.  Angl.  \.  439), 
that  of  Ine  to  Malmesbury  (spurious,  K.  C.  V. 
50),  that  of  Caedwalha  to  Winchester  (K.  C.  A 
994),  and  one  of  Nothelm  of  Sussex  to  Selsey 
(K.  C.  D,  995).  Although  most,  if  not  all,  of 
them  are  forgeries,  the  coincidence  of  the  name 
seems  to  imply  that  some  such  person  was  known 
to  tradition  in  the  10th  century,  and  the  charter 
of  Oethilred  may  be  genuine.  [S.] 

HAIARNGEN  (Haernqen),  clerical  wit- 
ness to  grant  of  the  church  of  Ma  Muuric,  that  is, 
Lann  Vuien,  to  bishop  Cadwared  (Catgwaret)  and 
the  see  of  Llandaff.    {Lib.  Landuv.  by  Rees,  460.) 

[J.  G.] 

HAICO  (Naicx>),  twenty-second  bishop  of 
Nantes,  between  Taurinus  and  Salaptus,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  [Oall.  Christ. 
xiv.  801.)  [S.  A  B.] 

HAIDO,  bishop  of  Basle.    [Hsna] 

HATMO,  ST.    [Haymo.] 

HAINMARUS  (Atmar),  twenty-sixth  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  succeeding  Savaricus.  According  to 
the  annals  of  the  see,  he  was  of  noble  birth,  and 
of  possessions  so  extended  that  he  became  duke 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Burgundy.  He  followed 
Pippin  upon  two  campaigns,  first  against  Aimo 
king  of  Saragossa,  when,  bringing  up  his  forces 
after  the  battle  had  commenc^,  he  decided  the 
event  for  Pippin  with  great  slaughter  of  the 
Saracens.  In  the  second  expedition,  he  assisted 
Pippin  against  Endo  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who, 
from  an  ally  on  the  former  occasion,  had  been 
changed  into  a  foe.  The  Aquitanians  were  de- 
feated, but  Eudo  escaped,  and  it  was  suggested 
to  Pippin  by  the  bishop's  enemies  that  it  was  not 
without  his  connivance.  He  was  accordingly 
imprisoned  at  Bastogne  (Bastonia  villa)  in  the 
Ardennes.  After  a  few  days,  he  escaped  on 
hon«baok  by  the  aid  of  a  nephew,  but  was  pur- 
sued and  overtaken  at  Lifold  in  the  district  of 
Toul.  Despairing  of  escape,  he  spread  out  his 
arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and,  raising  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  was  pierced  by  the  lances  of  his  pur- 
suers. He  was  supposed  to  have  been  buried  on 
the  same  spot  (circ.  a.d.  736).  This  account, 
however,  can  only  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
history  by  substituting  the  name  of  Charles 
Martcl  for  that  of  Pippin,  and  that  of  Waifariut 
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for  Endo,  tnd  putting  the  eventi  in  765,  as  does 
Le  Cointe.  Hainmams  has  been  oonnted  among 
the  number  of  martyrs.  He  was  icicceeded, 
after  an  epiacopate  of  fifteen  years,  by  Theo- 
drannns,  whom  he  had  associated  in  the  bishopric 
during  his  lifetime,  that  the  diocese  might  not 
suffer  from  his  secular  occupations.  {Qeita  At^ 
tiMKxiormmum,  Bouquet,  ▼.  434 ;  Oatt.  Christ,  xii. 
270 ;  Le  Cointe,  ^ftfi.  Eocl.  Franc.  765,  n.  xlviii. 
tom.  T.  677-8 ;  Fisquet,  La  France  PontifioaU, 
Diodse  d^Auaoerre,  p.  252.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

HAITO,  bUhop  of  Basle.    [Hsno.] 

HALAOHAH.    [TAUfUD.] 

HALANUS  (ALiJfUB),  sixth  abbat  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Mary  at  Farfa,  a  Sabine  town 
in  the  Roman  states,  upon  the  Farfa,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Tiber,  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  Rome.  The  Sistoriae  Farfenses  (in  Pertz, 
SoriptoreSj  zi.  528)  represent  him  as  a  man 
deeply  versed  in  spiritual  philosophy  and 
secular  wisdom.  Being  a  monk  of  Farft,  under 
the  abbacy  of  Wandelbert,  he  retired  for  greater 
priracy  to  a  spot  near  the  oratory  of  St.  Martin, 
in  the  mountain  Motilla  overhanging  the  monas- 
tery, and  it  is  in  that  seclusion  he  may  have 
composed  the  work  which  is  attributed  to  him. 
On  the  death  of  Wandelbert,  at  the  close  of 
759,  the  whole  fraternity  of  St.  Mary's  came 
out  to  request  Halanus  to  take  his  place.  He 
complied,  and  presided  nine  years,  until  his 
death  on  March  8,  769,  nominating  as  his 
successor  a  man  of  English  birth  named  Wigbert. 
Another  authority  {Catahgtu  Abbaium  Far/ens. 
in  Pertz,  zi.  585)  dates  his  accession  761,  and 
places  him  between  Wandelbert  or  Guandelpert 
and  Probatus.  The  work  attributed  to  him  is  a 
HomUwrwm,  the  prologue  of  which  is  given  in 
Pez  {Thesavr,  Aneod,  vi.  83).  This  prologue 
descriW  the  plan  of  the  work  as  a  series  of 
discourses  appropriate  to  the  leading  seasons 
of  the  church  year,  commencing  with  the  eve  of 
the  Nativity.    (Ceillier,  zU.  145.)         [C.  H.] 

HALMUND,  an  abbat  who  attests  a  grant 
made  by  Cuthred,  king  of  Kent,  to  archbishop 
Wulfired  in  a  svnod  at  Acle,  in  Aug.  805. 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  559,  from  MS.  Lambeth, 
1212 ;  cf.  Kemble,  C.  D.  190.)  [S.] 

HANANIAS  (Hamiha  in  iS^.  ifarf.X  a  priest 
and  martyr  with  another  priest  named  Abedecales 
and  Simeon  Barsaboe  archbishop  of  Seleuda  and 
Ctesiphon,  the  primate  of  the  Persian  church,  in 
the  persecution  begun  by  Sapor  II.  in  A.D.  343. 
A  decree  having  been  issued  by  Sapor  for  the 
execution  of  the  clergy  of  the  three  first  grades, 
and  the  demolition  of  the  churches,  Simeon  and 
two  attendant  presbjrters  were  conveyed  in  chains 
to  Ledan,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Huzitis,  where 
Sapor  then  resided.  Being  required  by  Sapor 
to  do  homage  to  the  sun,  and  being  assured 
that  upon  their  compliance  depended  the 
safety  of  themselves  and  of  the  Christians  at 
large,  they  ref^ised,  and  were  condemned  to  be 
ezecuted  with  one  hundred  others  of  the  clerical 
order,  upon  the  day  which  the  Persian  Christians 
had  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Christ's  pas- 
aion.  Simeon  and  his  two  companions  were 
reserved  till  the  last,  the  emperor  designing  to 
shake  their  constancy  by  the  sight  of  so  much 
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bloodshed.  Simeon,  however,  confirmed  ih*  bsbd 
of  confessors  by  his  ezhortations,  and  at  last  died 
himself  with  his  two  companions.  It  happened 
that  Hsnanias,  when  it  was  his  tnro  to  atrip 
himself  and  be  bound  in  order  to  receive  the 
stroke  of  the  axe,  was  suddenly  s«zed  by  the 
natural  fear  of  death,  and  trembled  through  his 
whole  frame;  the  flesh  only,  however,  b^ing 
weak,  while  the  spirit  was  strong  aa  before. 
When  this  was  observed  by  Phusik,  an  officer  of 
rank,  superintendent  of  aU  the  workmen  in  the 
palace,  who  was  himself  a  Christian,  ha  aaid  to 
the  martyr,  **  Take  courage,  shut  your  ayes  tot 
a  moment,  you  will  soon  see  the  light  of  Jeaaa 
Christ."  For  this  speech  he  and  Ms  daogfater, 
who  was  a  consecrated  virgin,  wera  adzed, 
cruelly  tortured,  and  executed.  (Sozobmb, 
H,  ^.  L  iL  c  8-11;  Aasemani,  Ada  Mart, 
Orient  U  i.  pp.  10-42 ;  Wright,  Si/r.  MerL  in 
/oiir.&icXtL  for  1865, p. 45, and  1866,  pw  423.) 

[G.  T.  &] 

HANKO,  c  758,  bishop  of  Teiona.  ^p- 
pelletti,  Le  Chieee  cTItaUa,  x.  751.) 

[A  H.  D.  A3 

HANNO,  HAKNU8,  alleged  bishop  of  Con 
stance,  also  odled  Joahheb  U.  (fialL  CSbr.  v 
894.)  [a  H.3 

HANTO  (Haito),  fourteenth  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg (809-815),  between  St.  Sintbert  and 
St.  Nitger.  He  was  at  the  same  tima  abbat 
of  Neustadt,  where  he  succeeded  Waldcricas. 
Eckhart  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  the  aon 
of  that  Hatto  from  whom  St.  Megingandns 
acquired  the  site  of  Neustadt,  then  odled  B«r- 
ladia.  On  two  occasions  he  was  oommisaioDed 
by  Charles  the  Qreat  to  settle  disturbanoea  in 
monasteries,  first  when  the  territory  of  Bene- 
dictoburanum  (Benedictbeuem)  was  invaded  by 
wrongdoers  (Meichelbeck,  Q^wl  Semediataimr. 
p.  21),  secondly,  in  812,  when  he  was  asnt 
with  the  bishops  of  Mainz,  Worms  and  Wvrs- 
burg,  to  compose  the  differences  which  bad 
arisen  between  Ratgarius  abbat  of  Fukla  and 
his  monks  (Annal,  Laurits.  Mm.  812,  Fertz, 
Scriptores,  i.  121).  In  815,  the  year  of  hss 
death,  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  his  brother  Rat- 
pardus  in  building  a  church  on  the  site  where 
afterwards  stood  the  monastery  of  Dieaaen  in 
Bavaria  {De  Fundataribue  Man,  Dien^  Pertz, 
Scriptoretj  zvii.  329).  For  Hanto,  see  also  Eck- 
hart, Franoon,  Orient  U.1S9, 473 ;  Retzberg,  Ew^ 
chengeechichte  DeutedOande^  iL  152.    [S.  A  B.] 

HANTJB  CL\  presbyter  martyr  in  Peisia 
under  Sapor  II.  in  the  month  of  Mav,  ▲.!>.  375. 
He  suffered  with  forty  others,  induding  two 
bishops,  sizteen  priests,  nine  deacons,  six  monks, 
and  seven  consecrated  virgina.  (Asseman.  Mart, 
Orient.  I  144.)  [G.  T.  &] 

HANUS  (8),  deacon  and  martyr  on  the  same 
occasion  as  the  preceding,  ajk  375.  (Aaeman, 
Mart.  Orient,  i.  144.)  [Q.  T.  S.] 

HABDUINUS,  bishop  of  Le  Mana.    [Ha- 

DOXKDUS.] 

HABDniNUS,  a  presbyter  and  raclnsa  at 

the  monastery  of  Fontenelle.  For  the  sake  of 
more  undisturbed  contemplation  he  inhabited  the 
cell  of  St.  Satuminua,  built  by  the  abbat 
Wandregisilus,  near  Fontenelle,  asid  thtif  gava 
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iBitmction  to  many  in  arithmetic  (ie.  eccl«- 
■iMtioal  computation,  according  to  Mabillon), 
and  the  art  of  writing,  in  which  he  bad  no 
•mall  akilL  He  foond  time,  however,  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  pope 
HadrUn  to  risit  the  holy  placet.  Upon  his 
«l«atli,  which  took  place  in  811,  he  bequeathed 
to  the  fraternity  nnmerooe  Tolnmes  copied 
during  a  long  life  by  his  own  hand,  the  names  of 
which  are  preserved,  and  a  little  silver  plate  for 
th«  8«rvices  of  the  chorch.  {CKartae  Fonkm^ 
fanjec,  zvi.,  Pertz,  Scr^ptorea,  H.  292 ;  Mabill. 
Ada  S8.  Ord,  S.  Bmed,  iv.  I.  69-70,  Paris, 
1668-1701.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

HABDULP  (Hen,  Hunt.  Hi$t,  Angl  ir.  in 
ir.  H,  B,  773  a),  king  of  Northumbria.  [Eard- 
ULF  (2).]  [C.  H.] 

HABIBERTXJS  [AbitpbbtubX  fourth  abbat 
of  the  monastery  of  Murbach  (Morbacum,  Maur- 
baevim)  in  the  diocese  of  Basle,  succeeding  Balde- 
bertna  in  ▲.a  762  {AnnaleM  in  Perts,  Scripiorea^ 
L  23,  29).  Soon  afterwards  we  find  him  at 
fiome,  on  his  return  whence  he  was  entrusted 
with  a  letter  from  the  pope,  Paul  I.,  to  king 
Pippin  (Migne,  Patr.  Ut.  Ixxxix.  1144).  Upon 
Panl'a  death  in  767,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  a 
second  Ume  by  Pippin  (/Imui^s,  Perta,  L  31). 
Several  documents  relating  to  him  are  preserved, 
a  letter  of  a  matron  nam^  Herchinildis  to  him 
in  A.D.  768,  a  deed  of  grant  fkom  one  Usitericus 
in  the  same  year,  a  charter  of  immunity  from 
public  burdens  granted  to  his  monastery  by 
Charles  the  Great  in  ▲.D.  772,  and  a  gift  of  land 
firom  one  WilHarius  to  the  foundation  in  774 
(Sekoepflin,  Almtia  Difdomatioa,  i.  40,  44,  47). 
Is  this  last  year  Haribert  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Amicho  (Aamale$^  Perti,  i  40 ;  GaiL  Christ, 
xw.  537).  [S.  A.  B.] 

HABIFEXJB  of  Be8an9on.     [Hervaeub.] 

HABIMABUS,  bishop.    [Hathuxabus.] 

HABI0LFU8,  thirtv  -  fourth  bishop  of 
Langrea,  between  his  brother  Erlolfns  and  Wald- 
ricuSb  He  was  founder  and  first  abbat  of  Ellwan- 
gen,  in  WUrtemberg,  on  the  river  Jazt,  in  the 
8th  century.  He  b  said  to  have  been  of  noble 
£uaily,  and  not  undistinguished  while  still  a 
layiaan.  In  later  life  he  was  much  loved 
by  Charles  the  Great,  who  habitually  addressed 
him  as  hia  father.  Hia  life  was  written  by  Er- 
menric,  a  monk  of  the  same  foundation, 
between  A.D.  845  and  855.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and 
one  Mahtolfui,  and  contains  but  little  infor- 
mation, being  principally  occupied  with  his 
miracles.  His  choice  of  the  spot  for  his  monas- 
tery at  Ellwaneen,  according  to  this  narrative, 
was  determined  by  a  vision.  His  brother,  the 
bishop  of  Langres,  assisted  him  in  constructing 
the  monastery,  and  under  his  influence  Hariolfus 
adopted  the  monastic  garb  and  became  abbat.  The 
relics  of  the  martvrs  St.  Sulpicius  and  St  Serri- 
Itanaa,  which  Erlolfus  had  received  from  pope 
Adrian,  were  translated  to  Ellwangen.  The  date 
of  the  foundation  is  given  in  A.D.  764.  His  later 
life  in  the  diocese  of  Langres  is  unknown  to  us, 
but  he  appears  to  have  returned  to  Ellwangen  to 
die.  In  the  list  of  the  QaUia  Christiana  (iv.  526) 
he  is  confused  with  his  brother  Erlolfus,  who  I 
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preceded  him  in  the  see,  and  was  present  at  the 
Lateran  council  in  a.d.  768  (Mansi,  xii.  715). 
The  day  of  his  death  is  given  as  August  13,  but 
the  year  is  unknown.  An  epitaph,  discovered 
on  an  old  parchment  MS.  in  the  monastery,  is 
printed  by  Perts  at  the  end  of  the  Life.  (Scrip- 
tores,  X.  11-14,  Aimales  Elwmgenses,  Chronicon 
Mwacmae,  Porta,  ibid.  18,  35;  Rettberg, 
KirchengeschichU  Deutachlands,  iL  169.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

HARMACABUS  (Hakmackarub),  fifth 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  between  Theodardus  and 
Richfriedus  or  Rixfridus.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Frisian  by  birth,  and  a  canon  of 
Utrecht  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate. 
He  sat  about  thirteen  years,  from  791  to  804, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sariour  at 
Utrecht.  (Van  Heussen,  Hist.  Epiacopat.  Federate 
Belg.  i.  6  ;  Rettberg,  Kirchengeachio/tte  Deutach* 
landa,  u.  535.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

HARMASIUS,  a  Eutychian  and  Monothelita 
of  Alexandria,  contemporary  with  Sophronius 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  c.  A.D.  636.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  that  writer  in  an  additional  para- 
graph of  his  celebrated  synodic  which  is 
published  by  Cotelier,  as  *♦  qui  Alexandriae  adhuc 
veritatem  oppngnat  Harmasius  piacularis  homo  " 
(Eoci.  Or.  Monum.  I  790).  The  authenticity  of 
the  paragraph,  however,  is  questioned  by  Cotelier 
(u. ».),  and  also  by  Fabricius  (Bibi.  Or,  ed.  Haries, 
X.  45) ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  Le  Quien  {.Praef, 
m  Jo,  Damaac  de  duab,  Volunt,,  Migne,  Patr. 
Gr.  xcv.  129).  Anastasius  Sinai ta  mentions 
the  Harmasitae,  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
followers  of  Harmasius  (Odeg,  c.  13,  Migne, 
tt.  a,  Ixxxix.  223 ;  PeUvius,  de  Theol.  Doom,  v, 
«)•  [T.  W.  D.] 

HARMATIUS  (1),  a  pagan,  whose  son  was 
converted  to  Christianity.  Basil  writing  to 
Harmatius,  styling  him  t  ii4yaa,  begged  him  to 
respect  his  son's  conscientious  convictions,  and 
suggested    that  he  should  rather  admire  the 

Joung  man's  nobility  of  soul  in  preferring  the 
eavenly  relationship  to  the  earthly.    (Basil,  ep. 
276,  p.  420,  in  Pat.  Gr.  xxxiL  1011.)     [C.  H.] 

HABMATIUS  (2),  a  gentleman,  the  possessor 
of  property  at  Cucusus,  to  whom  Chrysostom 
wrote  a  playful  letter,  A.D.  404,  telling  him  how 
much  better  pleased  he  should  be  if,  instead  of 
bidding  his  people  supply  all  his  bodily  wants, 
which  were  none  at  all,  he  would  spend  a  little 
paper  and  ink  in  informing  him  how  he  and  his 
family  found  themselves.  What  he  should  like 
best  would  be  a  visit  from  him  ;  but  the  fear  of 
the  Isaurian  banditti  forbad  all  hope  of  that. 
(Chrys.  Epist,  75.)  [E.  V.] 

HARMATIUS  (8),  bishop  of  Misthium  in  Ly- 
caonia,  subscribed  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451,  by  Onesiphorus  of  Iconium.  (Mansi, 
vii.  165 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriena  Christ,  L  1087.) 

rL.D.1 

HARMOGEN.    [Armooen,  ArmaoiL] 

HARMONIUS  (1),  son  of  Bardesanes  (Bar- 
daisan)  of  Edessa,  A.D.  190.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  at  Athens,  where  he  became  familiar 
with  the  language  and  philosophy  of  Greece. 
He  wrote  much  in  Greek  and  in  Syriac  With  hia 
father's  peculiar    tenets    he    combined  othen 
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drawn  from  Greek  sources,  relating  to  the  origin 
of  the  soul,  the  decay  of  the  bodj,  and  transmi- 
gration (iraAi77c»'C0'(a).  He  sought  to  popularise 
his  doctrines  by  presenting  them  in  the  form  of 
hymns  to  be  sung  on  the  feasts  of  the  martyrs, 
lie  was  the  first  to  compose  in  Syriac,  doubtless 
in  imitation  of  Greek  models.  Long  afterwards, 
in  the  4th  century,  St.  Ephrem  wrote  hymns  in 
the  same  metres  and  to  the  same  airs  as  those 
of  Uarmonius,  in  order  to  supplant  the  hetero- 
dox originals.  (Theodoret,  H»  E.  ir.  26,  p. 
1008 ;  Id.  Haeret.  Fabul.  CompetuL  i.  22,  p.  313 ; 
Id.  ep.  145,  p.  1248 ;  Mansi,  ConcU,  xi.  499  E ; 
Cave,  ffist.  Lit.  i.  86  ;  CeilUer,  L  466;  Tillemont, 
MtftTL  hist.  eod€s,  iL  457.)  [Babdaibah,  Vol.  I. 
p.  252,  ool.  1.]  [C.  J.  B.] 

HARMONIUS  (2X  apparently  a  disciple  to 
whom  Gregory  Nyssen  dedicated  his  treatise  De 
Prof e  atone  Christiana  (Greg.  Nyssen.  0pp.  in 
Pat.  Gr.  xlvi.  238.)  [E.  V.] 

HARMONIUS  (8X  bishop  of  Lampsacus,  on 
the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  signed  the 
synodal  letter  of  the  Cyzicene  province  to  the 
emperor  Leo,  a.d.  458.  (Mansi,  tIL  587;  Le 
Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  i.  773.)  [L  D.] 

HARMONIUS  (4),  bishop  of  Callipolis 
(G>tlliix>li)  on  the  Hellespont  at  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  536.  (Mansi,  yiii.  879 ;  Le 
Quien,  Or.  Ch,'ist.  i.  1123.)  [J.  de  S.] 

HARPOCRAS  (1),  one  of  the  seven  emissanes 
of  Peter  of  Alexandria,  probably  bishops,  sent  by 
him  to  Constantinople,  A.D.  380,  as  spies,  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  clandestine  ordination 
of  Maximus  the  Cynic  as  bishop  of  Constantinople 
(Greg.  Nax.  Carm.  L  p.  14).  [E.  V.] 

HARPOORAS  (2)  (Arpocras),  one  of  the 
orthodox  Aegyptian  bishops  who,  with  some 
Alexandrian  clerics,  fled  to  Constantinople,  in 
A.D.  457,  to  escape  the  persecution  of  Timotheus 
Aelurus  and  the  £utychians.  His  name  appears 
in  their  petition  to  the  emperor  Leo  (Hsjrduin, 
Cbnct/jo,  ii.  696  ;  Labbe,  iv.  891),  and  at  the  head 
of  the  letter  addressed  to  them  by  the  pope  Leo 
(Leo  Mag.  Ep.  clx.  1336).  He  appears  also  in 
the  list  of  bishops  subscribing  the  encyclical  letter 
of  the  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  459,  under 
Gennadius,  against  simony  (Harduin,  ii.  783).  In 
the  petition  to  the  emperor  he  appears  as 
*'  Episcopus  Gavaeorum  **  (?  Tavoeomm),  among 
the  subscribers  to  the  decree  of  the  council  as 
*'  Episc  Taneos."  His  see  was  probably  Taua,  in 
the  province  of  Aegyptus  Prima  {Oriens  Christ. 
ii.  526).  [C.  G.] 

HARPOCRATIANS.  Celsus,  quoted  by 
Origen  {Ado.  Cels.  v.  62X  mentions  a  heretical 
sect  *'' iipmoKpc^uxvohs  dirb  loK^ixni**  It  is 
natural  to  conjecture  that  Carpocratians  are  in- 
tended ;  and  though  we  have  no  independent 
testimony  that  this  sect  professed  to  have 
derived  traditions  from  Salome,  we  know  that 
she  is  frequently  mentioned  in  apocryphal 
gospels  {Prtiev.  Jac.  19,  20 ;  Clem.  Al.  Stroin.  iii. 
6,  13 ;  Pistis  Sophia,  p.  102).  [G.  S.] 

HARPOCJRATION  (1),  bishop  of  Cynopolis 
in  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.    He  was 
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present  at  the  first  general  council  At  ICteMft, 
A.D.  325,  according  to  the  statement  of  SodmUs 
{Hist.  Ecil.  i.  13;  Le  Quien,  Or.  ChnH,  iL  591). 
The  list  of  the  Nicene  fathers  in  Msnsi  (iL  692  D) 
names  him  Alphocration  and  Arpocr.ttion,  b^bop 
of  Naucratis  (see  also  Le  Quien,  ii.  5^).  A 
bishop  of  the  same  name  was  present  at  tfao 
synod  of  Tyre,  A.D.  335,  but  his  see  is  not 
mentioned.  (Mansi,  ii.  1143  0;  Athanas.  ApoL 
Patr.  Gr.  zxv.  392.)  [J.  de  a] 

HARPOCRATION  (2),  bishop  of  Bnbwtu 
(Basta)  in  Egvpt.  He  was  one  of  ths  bisb^* 
consecrated  by  Melchius,  according  to  the  Breria- 
rium  given  to  Alexander.  (Athanas.  Apoi.  oomtn 
ArianoSf  in  Patr.  Gr.  xxv.  376 ;  Le  Qnico,  Or. 
Christ.  iL  561.)  [J.  de  S.] 

HARUGHU8  (Harruchub,  HarrutbX 
third  bishop  of  Verden,  between  Tanko  and 
HaUgad,  808-830  (Potthast.  Bibl,  SnppL  p. 
435).  He  was  of  Irish  birth,  and  before  hu 
elevation  to  the  episcopate  held  the  poet  of 
abbat  in  the  monastery  of  Amarbaracnm,  which 
was  usually  supposed  to  be  in  Ireland,  but 
according  to  Eckhart  and  later  critics  was  in 
Germany,  not  far  from  Fulda,  with  which  Ireland 
maintained  friendly  relation.  {F^wiam.  OrienL 
i.  700,  U.  23 ;  Lanigan,  Ecd,  Bist.  of  Irtlamd,  e. 
zx.  vol.  iii.  221.)  According  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Verden  he  was  a  man  of  great  excellence,  and 
after  his  death  wonderful  cures  were  refiorted 
to  have  been  performed  at  his  tomb,  fickbart 
quotes  from  the  Necroiogium  of  Fulda  to  the  effect 
that  he  died  in  the  year  829,  and  that  bis  re- 
mains, together  with  those  of  the  firvt  bishop, 
Spatto,  and  the  dalmatic  of  Tanko  the  aecond 
bishop,  were  carried  back  to  Verden,  firom  which 
he  infers  that  these  three  bishops  rnxj  bavs 
governed  the  see  by  chorepiscopi  {Jnxmoot^ 
Orient,  ibid.).  Though  he  finds  a  place  in  eooie 
hagiologies,  principal v  the  Irish,  on  Jolj  15, 
Haruchus  is  omitted  by  the  Bollandista.  For 
their  reasons  see  the  Acta  88.  Jul.  iv.  3. 

[S.  A.  K] 

HA88EA,  Irish  saint.    [Heise.] 

HASTULPHUS.    [HEXsruLfrua] 

HATES,  virgin  and  martyr  in  Persia  under 
Sapor  IL  A.D.  343.  She  is  noted  in  £om,  JUm^ 
on  Oct.  17;  in  Bos.  Men.  on  Oct.  5.  In  the 
former  she  is  commemorated  under  the  name  ef 
Mamelta,  and  we  are  told  that  she  was  converted 
from  idolatrv  by  an  angelic  voice,  stoned  bj  tbe 
heathen  and  drowned  in  a  lake.  (Aasemani, 
Mart.  Orient,  i.  96-101.)  [O.  T.  S.] 

HATHELAC,  bUhop.    [Heatholac] 

HATHOBERHT  (Kemble,  Cod.  Du^.  175^ 
A.D.  798),  bishop.    [Heatuobert.]        [jC.  fi.3 

HATHOBERHT  (Kemble,  Cod.  Dip.  119, 
A.D.  767X  bishop ;  the  same  as  Eadbert  bisbop 
of  Leicester.    [Eadbert  (9).]  [C.  H.] 

HATHORED,  bishop.    [Heatborkd.] 

HATHOWALD,  a  priest  of  Worcester,  wbe 
attciits  an  act  of  bishop  Denebcrht  in  or  about 
the  year  802.    (Kemble,  C./>.  181.)  [SLj 

HATH  UBEBT,  bUhop.    [HsATnoBKBr.! 
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HATHUFBTTH  (Hadufritii),  a  priest  who 
was  prwent  at  Ripon  in  ▲.!>.  709  when  Wilfrid 
fare  hb  last  instmctioos  to  the  convent,  and  he 
was  also  one  of  those  deputed  by  that  prelate  to 
retam  from  Merda  to  tell  them  who  whs  to  be 
their  abbat  (Eddi,  cap.  63>  [J.  R.] 

HATHUMARUS  (Haduxabttb,  Hari- 
■a&cb),  first  bishop  of  Paderbom  in  Westphalia. 
This  district  was  previously  nnder  the  care  of 
the  bishop  of  Wursburg,  but  had  become 
neglected  on  account  of  its  distance  from  that 
plmce.  According  to  Ido,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  the  translation  of  St.  Liborins,  Hathomams 
was  a  Saxon,  who  when  a  boy  had  been  given  to 
Chmrles  the  Great  as  a  hostage,  and  was  sent  by 
him  to  reside  at  Wdrzhurg.  Here  he  was  edn- 
cated,  and  in  time  took  the  tonsnre,  and  devoted 
himself  to  study.  He  was  afterwards  conse- 
erated  first  bishop  of  Paderbom  by  command 
Charles.  The  year  is  usually  given  as  A.D. 
795,  but  this  seems  too  early  a  date  to  har- 
mouLee  with  Ido's  narrative.  He  was  alive  in 
the  year  815,  as  we  find  Louis  the  Pious, 
when  asked  for  a  charter  for  the  foundation 
•f  the  monastery  of  Corvey,  summoning  Hathu- 
mams  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
the  proposed  site  lay,  that  the  step  might  not 
be  taken  without  his  sanction  {Hiti,  TVansl. 
&  Viti,  viiL,  Pertz,  ScriptoreSy  ii.  579).  He  was 
succeeded  by  Baduradus.  (BolL  Ada  8S,  Jul. 
T.  415,  417.)  His  day  of  commemoration  was 
Aog.  9.  (Schaten,  AtmaUum  Paderbomeruium, 
torn.  i.  p.  29  seqq. ;  BolL  Acta  SS,  Aug.  ii.  448 ; 
Rettberg,  Ktrchengesckichte  DeutschtandBy  ii. 
440-1.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

HATTO,  eighth  bishop  of  Passau  (a.d. 
807-818X  between  Urolf  and  Reginar  or  Riu- 
charius,  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  see  through 
the  influence  of  Amo  of  Salzburg.  ProbaUy 
out  of  gratitude  for  his  elevation  he  made  no 
daim  to  the  pallium,  which  at  this  time  had 
gone  to  the  see  of  Salzburg.  He  was  present 
at  two  councils,  that  of  Salzburg,  in  807,  and 
another  at  Regensburg,  the  date  of  which  is 
not  known.  His  name  also  occurs  in  some 
charters  of  Loult  the  Pious  for  the  church  of 
Passau.  (Auctarium  Cremifcoiense^  807,  818, 
Pertz,  ScriptoreSf  iz.  551,  552;  Hansizius, 
Oeraumia  Sacra,  L  152-4;  Rettberg,  Kirchen' 
ge9cAickie  DeuUMtnda,  iL  251 ;  Potthast,  Biblioth. 
SappL  p.  381.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

HATTO,  bishop  of  Augsburg.    [Hanto.] 
HATTO,  bUhop  of  Basle.    [Hetto.] 

HAUNEPEBTU8,  abbat  of  Farfa,  716.  He 
came  from  Toulouse.  (Coruiructio  Farfenau,  in 
Pertz,  Monmn.  xL  p.  528;  Catai.  Ahb.  Farf, 
Srid.  p.  585.)  [A  H.  D.  A] 

HAWY8TL,  ST.,  a  daughter  of  Brychan,  in 
the  5th  century,  who  founded  the  church  of 
Uanhawystl,  supposed  to  be  Awst  in  Gloncester- 
ihire  (R.  Rem,  Welsh  Saints,  152).     [C.  W.  B.] 

HAYMO,  ST.  (Hatmo),  flourished  towards 
;he  end  of  the  8th  century.  He  and  his  brother 
Verem undue  while  hunting  near  Milan  were 
pursued  by  wild  boars,  and,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  which  they  made  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
founded  a  monastery  at  Meda,  a  village  mid- 
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way  between  Milan  and  Como.  They  wer» 
commemorated  on  Feb.  13.  (BolL  Acta  SS 
Feb.  iL  705;  MabilL  Acta  SS  0,&B.  saec  UL 
"•  3ft0.)  [I.  G.  s.] 

HAYKTUS,  thirty-second  bishop  of  Chartres, 
between  Berthegrannus  and  Agirardus.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  in  occupation  of  the  see  in 
A.D.  686.  But  the  history  of  the  diocese  of 
Chartres  at  this  time  is  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity.    (OaU,  Christ.  viiL  1101.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

BEABEBHT,  king  of  Kent.     [Eadbert.] 

HEABERT  (Kemble,  Cod,  Dip,  162,  spurious 
charter  of  Offa  king  of  Merda,  a.d.  793X  bishop ; 
perhaps  Heathobert  bishop  of  London.    [C.  H.J 

HEABURGA,  abbess  of  Minster.  [Ead- 
BUBGA  (2).] 

HEADBERHT  (Kemble,  Cod.  Dip.  1020, 
A.D.  799),  bbhop.    [Heathobert.]        [C.  H.] 

HEADDA  (Headdi),  bishop  of  Winchester. 
[Hedda  (1).] 

HEADDA  (Kemble,  Cod.  Dip.  36,  A.D.  693 ; 
52,  A.O.  704),  bishop  of  Lichfield.  [Hedda  (2).] 

[C.  H.] 

HEADDA  (1),  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Worcester,  who  attests  an  act  of  tlanberht, 
Uhtred  and  Aldred,  ealdormen  or  underkings 
of  the  Hwiccii,  to  Worcester  in  757.  (Kemble, 
C.  D.  102.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person 
as  the  following.  [S.] 

HEADDA  (2),  priest  and  abbat  of  the  diocese 
of  Worcester  ;  kinsman  of  bishop  Heathored,  to 
whom  in  759  the  three  Hwiccian  ealdormen 
granted  lands  at  Onnanford  (Kemble,  C.  D.  105). 
and  who  some  vears  later  lett  bis  hereditary 
estate*  to  the  monastery  at  Worcester  {ib,  169). 
The  condition  of  the  bequest  is  curious ;  the 
estates  are  to  be  held  by  the  abbais'  heirs  so 
long  as  there  can  be  found  in  the  family  one  who 
is  fitted  to  rule  a  religious  house,  and  they  are 
never  to  come  into  lay  hands.  The  date  of  the 
bequest  falls  between  781  and  79&  [S.] 

HEADDA,  the  eighth  bishop  of  Hereford* 
{M.  B.  B.  621,  V.  L)    [Ceadda.]  [a] 

HEADRED,  bishops.    [Heabdred.] 

HEAHBERHT,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Rochester,  who  attested  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Clovesho  in  803.  (Kemble,  C.  D.  1024 ;  Haddaa 
and  Stubbs,  iiL  547.)  [S.] 

HEAHBERT,  abbat  of  Reculver,  to  whom 
Eardulf,  king  of  Kent,  made  a  grant  of  land  at 
Perhamstede.  (Dugdale,  Hifon.  i.  455,  from  the 
Canterbury  Cartularv  in  the  Bodleian.)  He  is 
called  Kadberht  in  Kemble*8  recension  of  the 
charter,  which  is  undated,  but  would  £dl  about 
747.    (Kemble,  C.  D.  1005.)  [S.] 

HEAHSTAN,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
London,  who  attested  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Clovesho  in  803.  (Kemble,  C.  D.  1024 ;  Haddap 
and  Stubbs,  iii.  547.)  He  may  possibly  be  identical 
with  the  person  of  the  same  name  who  became 
bishop  of  Sherborne  in  824,  and  survived  until 
867 ;  but  this  is  scarcely  likely.  [S.] 
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HEAMUKD,  a  Kentish  priest,  who  attested 
the  act  of  archbbhop  Wulfred,  dated  April  21, 
81 1.    (Kemble,  C.  D.  195.)  [S.] 

HEAN,  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of 
Abingdon.  In  the  chronicles  of  that  abbey  he  is 
represented  as  nephew  of  Cissa,  the  ealdorman 
of  Wiltshire  under  Kentwtu  and  Ceadwalha  snc- 
cessivelj  kings  of  the  West  Saxons.  Cissa  is 
called  by  William  of  Malmesbury  {Q,  P,  ed. 
Hamilton,  191,  354),  father  of  king  Ine :  this, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  Ine  Iwing  son  of 
Cenred ;  and  the  relationship  here  assert  being 
part  of  a  notion,  common  to  the  Malmesbury 
traditions,  which  was  intended  to  make  the 
family  of  Ine  a  nucleus  of  monastic  sanctity. 
But  this  mistake  as  to  the  father  of  Ine  need  not 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  the  Abingdon  writers 
with  respect  to  the  relationship  of  Hean  and 
Cissa.  {Higt,  Abingdon,  ed.  Stevenson,  ii.  269.) 
Ceolswitha,  or  Cilia,  the  foundress  of  JEIelenstow 
nunnery,  is  on  the  same  authority  said  to  have 
been  Hean's  sister.  According  to  this  tradition, 
which  in  this  point  again  has  something  in  com- 
mon with  the  Malmesbury  and  Glastonbury 
legends,  Abingdon  (which  was  no  doubt  named 
from  some  ancient  Saxon  Abba  who  has  left 
other  traces  of  his  occupation  in  the  adjacent 
country  (see  Stevenson,  Hist,  Abingd.  voL  ii. 
pref.  p.  V.)  had  been  the  home  of  an  Irish 
anchoret  named  Abbenuus  or  Aben  in  the  5th 
century.  (Chr.  Abingd.  i.  2,  3  ;  iL  268.)  The 
name  of  Seovekesharo  was  also  ascribed  to 
Abingdon  before  the  foundation  of  the  monastery 
by  Hean.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Kentwin  that 
the  foundation  was  Hrst  contemplated ;  Hean 
about  the  year  675  obtained  from  Cissa  a  place 
for  his  monastery,  and  devoted  his  own  inherit- 
ance to  the  endowment.  Under  Ceadwalha  the 
successor  of  Kentwin,  the  work  which,  according 
to  the  legend,  had  been  begun  upon  the  hill  of 
Abbennus,  and  been  stepped  by  miraculous 
agency,  which  every  night  threw  down  what 
had  been  built  during  the  day,  was  i*emoved  to 
the  plain  by  the  Thames,  where  a  furrow  had 
been  cut  by  supernatural  means  to  mark  the 
place  for  the  foundation,  and  where  a  hermit  of 
Cumnor  had  directed  Hean  to  build.  About  this 
time  Cissa  died,  and  was  buried  first  on  the  hill, 
then  translated  to  the  church  on  the  plain. 
Hean  here  completed  his  work,  and  obtained 
charters  fbr  his  monastery  firom  Ceadwalha, 
and,  a^er  his  death,  from  Ine,  who  had  at  first 
shewi  himself  unfriendly,  but  was  soon  recon- 
ciled. He  was  made  first  abbat  and  ruled  his 
monk5  until  the  reign  of  £thelheard,  Ine*s  suc- 
cessor, when  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Conan.  {Chron,  Abingd,  iL  268-272.^  The 
chronicle  gives  a  detailed  description  of  Hean's 
monastic  buildings.  Unfortunately  the  whole 
story  rests  upon  very  untrustworthy  authority, 
and  accordingly  the  charters,  which  are  adduced 
in  support  of  it,  incur  a  suspicion  of  forgery 
over  and  above  the  internal  evidence  of  spurious- 
ness.  Of  these,  however,  the  most  important 
are  the  will  of  Hean  (Kemble,  C,  D,  998  ;  Chron, 
Abingd,  i.  13),  in  which  as  abbat  he  provides  for 
Ahe  disposition  of  his  property  at  firadanfeld, 
JSioesdune  and  Earmunaeslea,  by  his  sister  Cilia, 
^^^  reversion  to  his  monastery;  this  is  con- 
bj  liM^  9j^  jblihop  Daniel,  and  must  be 
•■*  '~'     year  705 :  a  fragment 
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ofachartorofC;eadwalha(C%r.^&Aijfdi».8):  a 
charter  of  Ine  restoring  to  Hean  273  fflwtitfis  or 
hides  of  land  granted  to  him  and  Cilia  by  king 
Cissa, which  Kemble  condemns  as  a  clumsy  fiirgery, 
but  which,  as  far  as  its  material  portions  go,  is 
defended  by  Stevenson  (t&.  9,  Kemble,  C  D,  46) : 
another  grant  by  Ine  of  some  of  the  lands 
mentioned  in  Hean's  will  {Chr,  Abingd.  L  11; 
K.  C,  D,  45),  which  is  rejected  on  aoooont  of  the 
fidse  date  (▲.D.  687),  which  may  have  been  a 
late  addition :  and  a  charter  by  the  same  kins  to 
Hean  and  Ceobwitha,  confirming  an  earlier 
erant  by  Eadfrith,  son  of  Iddi,  of  lands  in  Brad- 
field,  Bestlesford  and  Streatley;  this  last,  al- 
though rejected  by  Kemble,  may  be  genuint. 
{Chr,  Abingd,  i.  12;  Kemble,  C.  D.  31.)  The 
main  features  of  the  tradition  must  hare  beem 
current  before  the  days  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury, who  without,  however,  mentioning  Hean, 
calls  Cissa,  the  father  of  Ine,  the  founder.  When  in 
the  reign  of  Kadred,  St.  Ethelwold  settled  a 
monastery  at  Abingdon,  he  found  there  the 
remains  of  a  small  monastery,  possessing  forty 
mansae,  and  claiming  a  larger  territory  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  kmg  (Alfric,  life  of 
Ethelwold,  Or.  Abingd.  ii.  257 ;  Wolstan,  v. 
Ethelw.  ap.  Blab.  AA.  83.  0,  8,  B,  saec  y.  p. 
600);  the  early  existence  of  the  monastery  ia 
thns  attested  bv  evidence  of  the  age  of  Dunstan, 
But  it  must  be  reared  that  as  Bede,  the  chroaiclea, 
Asser  and  Ethelwerd  are  silent  as  to  the  tradl- 
tions,  they  were  either  invented  or  devek^wd 
from  the  genuine  portions  of  the  charters,  in  the 
reign  of  Edgar.  See  besides  the  chronicle  of 
Abingdon,  edited  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  extracta 
from  the  Abingdon  copy  of  Florence  of  Worcester, 
Ana,  Sao.  i.  163;  ifoM.  Angi,  I  505-526;  W. 
Malmesb.  Gesta  PonHfomn,  lib.  ii.  §  88 ;  Balpk 
de  Diceto,  U.  211 ;  Harpsfield,  But.  AmgL  EceL 
p.  78.  [&] 

HEANBALD  (Oaimar,  £Morw,  y.  2199,  in 
M,  H,  B,  790),  archbishop  of  York.  [Eanbal» 
U.]  [C  H.] 

HEANFLET  (Gaimar,  Eshnay  y.  119«,  in 
M.  H.  B.  779),  daughter  of  Edwin  king  of 
Northumbria.    [Eanflbd  (2).]  [CH.] 

HEANFBID  (Oaimar,  Estanty  r,  1258^  in 
M.  H.  B,  780),  king  of  Northumbria.  [Eahfubl] 

[C.H.] 

HEABDBEBHT,  brother  of  Ethelbald  kinr 
of  Mercia,  c  A.D.  736.  (Kemble,  Cod.  Dip.  80, 8S]) 

can.] 

HEABDRED  (Heabdrakd,  Hkadrkd)^ 
the  seventh  bishop  of  Dunwich  after  the  division 
of  the  East  Anglian  sees.  {M.  H.  B.  618.)  His 
name  occurs  in  the  act  of  Heathored  at  Uie 
council  of  Brentford  in  781  (Kemble,  C.  D,  143; 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iiL  439X  and  under  the 
corrupt  form  Harchelus  among  the  attestationa 
of  the  acts  of  the  legatine  oonnctl  of  787. 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ilL  461.)  It  appears  also 
in  the  charter  granted  by  Ofia  to  tAe  gesUh 
Osbert  in  the  council  of  Celchyth  in  7S8  (K. 
C,  D,  153),  and  in  other  documents  dated  at  a 
similar  assembly  at  the  same  plaet  la  789l 
(K.  C.  D.  155,  156,  157.)  The  latter  year  scene 
to  be  the  last  of  Heardred's  pontificate,  aa  his 
successor  Aelhun  [Alhun]  appears  in  790.  If 
these  dates  are  correct,  Heaitlred  would  be  one 
of  the  bishops  transferred  firom  the  proyinot  of 
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Outerbory  to  thai  of  Lichfield,  rappoiing  the 
aooonnt  giren  by  the  later  writers  ot*  the 
amogemeiit  made  in  787   to  be  trustworthy, 

[HlOBERT.]  [S.J 

IIEABDBED(HEAD]iEDXbishopof  Hexham. 

[ElDRED  (2).]  [S.] 

HEABED,  a  deacon  of  the  diocese  of 
Rochester,  who  attended  the  council  of  Cloresho 
in  80a.  (Kemble,  C.  D,  1024;  Haddan  and 
Stabbs,  ilL  547.)  [S.] 

HEATHOBALD,  a  deacon  of  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  who  attended  the  oonndl  of  Clovesho 
in  803.  (Kemble,  C.  2>.  1024;  Haddan  and 
Stobbs,  iiL  546.)  [S.] 

HEATHOBEBT  (Hathubebt),  the  thir- 
teenth bishop  of  London,  (if.  H.  B,  617.)  His 
name  is  attached  to  charters  of  798  and  799. 
He  attests  a  grant  of  Kennlf  of  Mercia,  coniirmed 
in  synod  in  798  apparently  at  Cloresho  (Kemble, 
a  D.  175 ;  Haddan  and  Stnbbs,  iii  514),  and  an  act 
of  Witenagemot  at  Tamworth  (K.  C.  D,  1020)  in 
799,  where  his  name  appears  as  Headbert.  There 
is  likewise  a  document  of  the  year  801,  in  which 
Hathobert  appears  as  a  witness.  (K.  C  D.  116 ; 
Haddan  and  Stobbs,  iiL  531.)  Snch  being  the 
evidence  of  charters  to  Heathobert's  data,  it  is 
aatiic&ctory  to  find  his  death  noted  under  the 
year  801  by  Simeon  of  Durham  (Jf.  H,B,  672), 
and,  as  no  interrening  name  occurs,,  he  probably 
succeeded  Eadbald,  who  left  England  in  the  year 
of  Offii's  death,  796,  [Eadbald  (3)0  It  is,  how- 
€Ter,  to  be  obserred,  that  in  a  remarkable  charter, 
purporting  to  be  granted  by  O^  to  Canterbury 
in  a  council  at  London  in  795,  no  name  of  a 
bishop  of  London  is  found.  (K.  C  D.  159; 
Haddan.  and  Stnbbs,  iii..  485,  486.)  Simeon 
records  that  shortly  after  Heathobert's  death 
great  part  of  London  was  burnt.  (iT.  iT.  B, 
672.)  [S.] 

HEATHOLAO,  (Hadulac,  Hathelao; 
Etelatub,  Ang,  Sac,  i.  404),  the  third  bishop  of 
Eimham  after,  the  division  of  the  East  Anglian 
sees  (Jf.  IT.  B,  618).  He  was  bishop  at  the  time 
Bede  closed  his  history  (J7.  E.  t.  23),  and  must 
have  atjtained  that  dign|ty  after  the  year  716, 
In  which  his  predecessor,  Nothbert,  was  living. 
(Haddan  and  Stnbbs,.  iii.  300.)  His  successor, 
Ethelfrith,  was  consecrated  by  archbishop 
Nothelm  in  or  about  736.    (Ang.  Sac,  L  404.) 

CS.J 
HEATHO»EED  (1\  8th  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter (M.  H,  B,  623).    Acooi?ding  to  Florence  of 
Worcester  {M,  H,  B,  545,  546)  he  succeeded 
bishop  Tilhere  in  781,  and  died  in  798;  and  these 
dates  are  amply  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of 
charters,  from  which  also  we  learn  more    of 
Heathored  than  we  know  of  most  of  the  contem- 
porary bishops.    In.  781   we  fiml  him  at  the 
council  of  Brentford,  making  an  agreement  with 
X>fia  by  which  the  monastery  of  Worcester  re- 
signed to  the  king  its  rights  at  Bath,  on  condition 
of  retaining  lands  at  Stratford,  Sture  in  Usmere, 
Bredon,  and   Homtune.     (Kemble,  C  2>.  143 ; 
'Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iiL  438,  439.)    The  same 
jrear  he  attests  some  questionable  charters  of 
pffii  (IC  C.  J>.  141, 142),  and  in  78^,  the  fabi-i- 
caJLed  grant  of  that  king  to  Westminster,    (lb. 
'%49j   Mon.  Angl.  1,PU)    In  787,  under  the 
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name  <*  Adoredus,"  he  appears  at  the  legatine 
council.  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  461.)  In  789 
Heathored  was  engaged  in  litigation  with  Wulf* 
heard,  the  son  of  Oissa,  touching  the  inheritance 
of  Hemele.  (Kemble,  C  D,  156;  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  iii.  465 ;  Mon,  Angl,  i.  ^87.)  This  cause 
was  tried  in  the  council  of  Acle  in  that  year,  and  it 
was  then  decided  that  Wulfheard  should  retain  the 
property  for  life ;  the  nmtter  was  again  brought 
forward  after  Heathored's  death  in  the  council  of 
Clovesho  in  803.  (K.  C,  D.  183.)  The  division 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  787  or  788 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  Heathored's  see 
subject  to  Lichfield.  His  name,  however,  ap- 
pears in  the  list  of  bishops  who  attended  with 
kthelheard  at  London  in  795  (K.  C.  2>.  159; 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  485,  486).  In  794  at  a 
council  at  Clovesho,  attended  by  both  archbishops, 
he  recovered  an  estate  at  Aust  from  Bvnna,  a 
<  gesith '  of  Ofia  (K.  (7.  D,  164).  He  continues 
to  attest  Mercian  charters  of  Offaand  Egferth, 
and  appears  as  signing  a  grant  of  Kenulf  to  the 
ealdorman  Oswulf  in  the  synod  of  798.  (K.  C,  D. 
175.)  Besides  occurring  in  genuine  charters  his 
name  is  found  in  the  spurious  grants  of  Offa  to 
St.  Alban's  (K.  C,  D,  161, 162)  and  Westminster 
(K.  C,  D,  149).  His  last  appearance  is  in  a  dated 
charter  of  Kenulf  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
of  the  year  799. .  (Kemble,  C.  D,  1020.)  If  this 
charter  is  genuine,  the  date  given  by  Florence 
for  Heathoxvd's  death  will  require  the  common 
rectification  by  two  years,  and  belong  to  tlie  year 
800.  (Thomas,  Swroey  of  Worcester,  pp.  19-22 ; 
Homing,  Cartulary  of  Worcester,  ed.  Heame, 
passim;  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  471.)  [S.] 

HEATHOBED  (8),  bishop  of  Undisfame, 
properly  ,the  13th  in  succession,  but  omitted 
in  the  ancient  list  (if.  ff,  B,  626),  and  inserted 
among  the  bishops  of  Whithem  (Md.),  Florence 
of  Worcester  (M.  H,  B.  547,  548)  gives  the  data 
of  his  promotion  to  Lindisfame  as,  819,  and  dates 
his  death  in  828 ;  in  the  margin  of  the  MS.  of 
Simeon  of  Durham,  he  is  dated,  by  mistake,  891 
(i6.  p., 685).  The  latter  aathor,  in  his  History  of 
the  Chvrdi  of  Durham^  recognises  Heathored  as 
bishop  of  Lindisfame,  assigning  him  an  episco- 
pate of  nine  years  between  Egbert  and  Egred 
(lib.  ii.  c  5 ;  ap.  Twysden,  p.  13X  which  pro- 
bably signifies  from  a.d.  821.  to  .830,  as  in  the 
latter  year  the  accession  of  Egred  is  noted  {H, 
ff,  B.  673).  Of  Heathored  as  bishop  of  Whtthcm 
nothing  is  known,  but  be  may  hare  taken  charge 
of  that  diocese  after  the  death  of  Badwulf. 

HEATHOBED  (8),  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Sidnacester,  who  attests  the  act  6f  Clovesho  in 
803.  (K.  CD,  1024;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iiL 
546.).  [S.] 

HEATHOBED  (4)(Hetmkked),  an  undated 
abbat  of  Malmesbury,  whose  Bamo  occurs  twelfth 
in  the  list  in  the  Cotton  MS.,  Vitellius,  A.  10. 
(Birch,  Abbots  of  Malmesbury,  p.  7.)  [S.] 

HEBD0MA8.  All  the  early  Gnostics  of  whose 
opinions  Irvnaeus  gives  an  account,  in  a  section 
(L  23  sqq.)  probably  derived  from  an  earlier 
writer,  agree  in  the  doctrine  that  the  world  was 
made  by  the  instrumentality  of  angels.  The  brief 
account  given  of  the  teaching  of  the  first  two  in 
the  list,  Simon  and  Menander,  does  not  stait 
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whether  or  not  they  defined  the  number  of  th 
angeli ;  but  it  it  expreeely  told  of  the  third,  Sa- 
tuminns  (ch.  24),  that  he  ooonted  them  as  eeven. 
JLt  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  Irenaeos  is  a 
section  to  all  appearance  derived  from  a  source 
different  from  that  just  referred  to.  He  here  (c 
29)  relates  the  opinions  of  heretics  to  whom  he 
himself  gives  no  title,  but  whom  his  copyist 
Theodoret  {Haer.  Fab,  L  14)  calls  Ophites.  We 
have  noted  (Vol.  I.  pp.  382,  426)  coincidences 
between  this  chapter  and  the  former  chapter 
on  Satuminus,  which  have  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  both  chapters  the  doctrines  of 
the  same  school  are  described.  The  former 
chapter  might  be  regarded  as  an  abstract  de- 
rived from  a  previous  treatise  on  heresies ;  the 
fuller  details  of  the  latter  might  have  been 
obtained  by  Irenaeus  himself  from  a  work  of 
tha  school  written  when  the  system  had  re- 
ceived M>me  development.  In  any  case  the  Ophite 
teaching  may  be  used  to  illustrate  that  of  Satur- 
ninus,  his  connexion  with  that  school  being  closer 
than  with  any  other.  It  would  have  been  natural 
to  think  that  the  number  of  seven  angels  was 
■uggested  to  Satuminus  by  astronomical  consi- 
derations ;  and  this  supposition  is  verified  by  the 
statement  in  the  later  chapter  (c  30,  p.  Ill)  that 
the  holy  Hebdomas  are  the  seven  stars  called 
planets.  In  fact,  the  sphere  of  the  seven  stars, 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury, 
and  the  Moon,  were  supposed  to  be  presided  over, 
each  by  a  different  angel.  Their  names  are  dif- 
ferently given;  Irenaeus  (c  30)  giving  them, 
laldabaoth,  the  chie^  lao,  Sabaoth,  Adonaeus, 
Eloaeus,  Oreus,  and  Astaphaeus.  With  this 
closely  agrees  Origen,  who,  writing  of  the  Ophites 
(Adv,  Ceis.  vL  81, 32),  gives  the  names  laldabaoth, 
lao,  Sabaoth,  Adonaeus,  Astaphaeus,  Eloaeus, 
Hora^us.  Epiphanius  (Haer,  26,  p.  91),  relating 
the  opinions  of  what  was  clearly  a  branch  of 
the  same  school,  places  in  the  highest  heaven 
laldabaoth  or,  according  to  others,  Sabaoth ;  in 
the  next,  Elilaeus  accord&ig  to  one  version,  lalda- 
baoth according  to  the  other ;  in  the  next  Ado- 
naeus and  Eloaeus ;  beneath  these  Dades,  Seth, 
and  Saclas ;  lowest  of  all  lao.  It  was  thought 
that  each  of  the  Jewish  prophets  was  sent  by  a 
different  one  of  these  seven  angels,  whose  special 
glory  that  prophet  was  to  declare.  Thus  (Ire- 
naeus, L  30,  p.  109)  the  first  angel  sent  Moses, 
Joshua,  Amos,  and  Habakkuk ;  the  second  Samuel, 
Nathan,  Jonah,  and  Micah ;  the  third  Elijah,  Joel, 
and  Zechariah ;  the  fourth  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Jere- 
miah, and  Daniel ;  the  fifth  Tobit  and  Haggai ; 
the  sixth  Micah  (qyt,  Malachi  ?)  and  Nahum ;  the 
seventh  Ezra  and  Zephaniah.  The  ancient  astro- 
nomy taught  that  above  the  seven  planetary 
spheres  was  an  eighth,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars  (Clem.  Alex.  Strum,  iv.  25,  xxv.  p.  636 : 
see  also  his  quotation,  v.  11,  p.  692,  of  a  men- 
tion of  the  fifth  heaven  in  apocryphal  writings 
ascribed  to  Zephaniah).  In  the  eighth  sphere, 
these  Gnostics  taueht,  dwelt  the  mother  to 
whom  all  these  angds  owed  their  origin,  Sophia 
or  Prunikos  according  to  the  version  of  Iren- 
aeus, Barbelo  according  to  that  of  Epiphanius. 
In  the  language  of  these  sects  the  word  hebdomad 
not  only  denotes  the  seven  angels,  but  is  also  a 
name  of  place,  denoting  the  heavenly  regions 
over  which  the  seven  archons  presided ;  while 
Ogdoad  denotes  the  supercelestial  regions  which 
Uy  above  their  controL 


Again,  beside  the  higher  hebdomad  of  the 
angels,  Uie  Ophite  system  told  of  a  lower  be^ 
domad.  After  the  serpent  in  punishment  fw 
having  taught  our  first  parents  to  transgress 
the  commands  of  laldabaoth  was  caft  down  int« 
this  lower  world,  he  begat  himself  six  sons,  wh« 
with  himself  form  a  hebdomad,  the  counterpart 
of  that  of  which  his  father  laldabaoth  is  ehjc£ 
These  are  the  seven  demons,  the  scene  of  whose 
activity  is  this  lower  earth,  not  the  heavens ;  and 
who  delight  in  injuring  the  human  race  on  whose 
account  their  father  had  been  cast  down.  Origen 
(Ado,  Ceh,  30)  gives  their  names  aiwi  forms 
nrom  an  Ophite  di^am ;  Michael  in  form  as  a 
lion,  Suriel  as  an  ox,  Raphael  as  a  dragon, 
Gabriel  as  an  eagle,  Thauthabaoth  as  a  bear, 
Erataoth  as  a  dog,  Onoel  or  Thartharaoth  as  an 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  Oriental  philo- 
sophy, or  the  earliest  Gnostic  systems,  recognised 
an^  place  higher  than  the  eighth  sphere ;  and 
it  M  here  that  according  to  the  account  of  Epi- 
phanius (Hder,  26,  p.  91)  dwelt  Barbelo  the 
mother  of  all.  But  Grecian  philosophy  came 
to  teach  that  above  the  sensible  world  then 
lay  a  still  higher,  and  Clem.  Alex.  (/.&)  speaks 
of  the  eighth  sphere  as  lying  nearest  r^ 
roiyrf  ar^/i^.  Accordingly,  those  Gnostic  sys- 
tems which  are  tinctured  by  Grecian  philosophy, 
while  leaving  untouched  the  doctrine  of  seven 
or  eight  material  heavens,  develope  in  various 
ways  the  theory  of  the  region  above  them.  In 
the  system  of  Basilidbb,  as  reported  by  Hip- 
polytus  (viL  20  sqq.),  Ogdoad  and  Hebdomad 
are  merely  names  of  place.  In  that  system  the 
universe  is  divided  into  the  Kosmos  and  the 
hypercosmical  region.  At  the  highest  point  of 
the  Kosmos  presides  the  great  Archon,  ruling  over 
the  Ogdoad,  or  ethereal  region,  which  is  described 
as  reaching  down  to  the  moon.  Beneath  the 
Ogdoad  is  the  Hebdomad  presided  over  by  ita  own 
Archon.  In  one  place  (p.  238)  the  names  Ogdoad 
and  Hebdomad  seem  to  be  given  to  the  anhoos 
themselves.  In  any  case  the  names  shew  marks 
of  having  been  derived  from  a  previous  system, 
for  the  system  of  Basilides  itself  gives  no  aeoonnt 
of  the  numbers  seven  or  eight ;  and  the  nnmbcr 
of  heavens  is  not  limited  to  seven,  as  many  as 
365  being  counted.  In  the  latest  form  of  Basil- 
idianism,  that  contained  in  Fitiu  Sophia^  the 
doctrine  of  the  higher  regions  receivea  such 
enormous  development  that  the  seven  planetary 
spheres  are  thought  of  as  contemptibly  low; 
and  laldabaoth,  once  their  ruler,  in  thia  book 
sinks  to  a  demon. 

In  the  system  of  Talertihub  again  the  names 
Ogdoad  and  Hebdomad  occur  in  Uie  same  signi- 
fication. Above  this  lower  world  are  the  seven 
heavens,  where  dwells  their  maker  the  Demiurge 
himself  also,  on  that  account,  called'  Hebdomas 
(Iren.  L  v.  p.  24).  Of  these  seven  heavens  Marcns 
Uught  in  more  detail  (Iren.  I.  xiv.  7,  p.  72).  Above 
these  heavens  is  the  Ogdoad,  also  called  if  fuv^msf 
and  Jerusalem  above,  the  abode  of  Achamoth,  whe 
herself  also  is  called  Ogdoad  (Iren.  L  r.  2,  p.  24  *, 
Hippol.  vL  p.  191).  Over  the  Ogdoad  is  the  Ple- 
roma,  the  abode  of  the  Aeons.  Thus  (HipfioL  p, 
195),  we  have  the  threefold  division,  r^  itmrk 
robs  alvPoSf  t&  mrr^  rV  iyMia,  r^  mmrk  rV 
4/38o/ci8a.  This  use  of  the  words  Hebdomad  and 
Ogdoad  also  bears  traces  of  derivation  from  a 
previous  system,  the  word  Ogdoad  occurring  in  t 
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diffurcni  mdm  in  the  lyitem  of  Valflntinns  him- 
leli;  whose  Ogdoed  within  the  Pleronut  was  pro- 
\mb\j  intended  to  answer  to  the  Ogdoad  oat- 
side.  Irenaens  (iL  107)  argnss  from  what  is  told 
of  Paul's  ascent  to  the  third  heayen  against  the 
low  place  assigned  to  the  heavens  in  the  Valen- 
tinian  scheme. 

The  word  Hebdomad  occurs  also  in  the  Cle- 
mentine HomSieSy  bat  its  ose  there  is  qnite  on- 
connected  with  the  teaching  hitherto  described. 
The  mjsterj  of  the  Hebdomad  there  onfolded 
(iSbni.  L  10)  is  an  independent  exposition  of  the 
six  dajs'  work  of  creation,  and  the  seventh  day's 
rest ;  iUostrated  hj  the  six  directions,  into  which 
infinite  space  extoids,  rix.  up,  down,  right,  left, 
backward,  forward,  together  with  the  central 
point  considered  as  making  a  serenth. 

The  mysteries  of  the  number  seren  are  treated 
of  by  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  tL  16),  and  in  the 
•onree  whence  he  borrowed  (Philo,  de  Op.  MmuL 
and  Leg.  Alhgor.,  where  the  theme  is  enlarged 
•n,  x«W  ^  ^^*'  4i38o^i).  See  also  HippoL 
JUf.  It.  51 ;  Ronth,  JM.  Sao.  i.  416.  On  the 
Jewish  theory  of  seven  heavens,  see  Isaiah, 
Abcshbion  of.  [G.  S.] 
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FATHEBa  Judging  from  i  priori  grounds  it 
would  not  be  unreusonable  to  expect  that  we 
should  find  evidence  in  the  works  of  the  earliest 
Christian  writers  of  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Old  TestamentScriptnres  in  their  original  tongue. 
The  £scts  that  Christianity  has  its  roots  firaily 

Slanted  in  Judaism, — that  the  writers  of  the 
few  Testament  uniformly  appeal  to  the  words 
•f  Moees  and  of  the  prophets, — ^that  the  new 
law  went  forth  from  Jerusalem,— 4md  that  its 
first  preachers  and  converts  were  Jews — ^natu- 
rally suggest  the  probability  that  we  should 
find  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fiithers  indica- 
tions of  their  habitual  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  in  the  original  tongue.  It  is  well 
known  to  every  ecclesiastical  student  that  the 
fiuts  of  the  case  are  otherwise,  but  very  little 
labour  has  been  hitherto  bestowed  (especially 
in  this  country)  upon  any  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  the  study  of  Hebrew  was 
cultivated  within  the  first  few  centuries  of  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  church. 

It  is  not  difiicult  to  trace  the  chief  causes  of 
the  neglect  of  this  study.  Jerusalem  soon  ceased 
to  be  the  centre  tnm  which  the  new  £uth  was 
propaeated,  and  Judaism  soon  ceased  to  supply 
iU  ablest  expositors  and  apologists.  Moreover, 
whilst  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  LXX 
version  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
sufficed  to  establish  its  authority  amongst  Chris- 
tians, the  prevailing  use  of  the  Greek  language 
accounts  for  the  general  adoption  of  that  version, 
both  for  the  instruction  of  converts  and  for  the 
conviction  of  adversaries.  And  frirther,  whilst 
the  bitter  animositv  which  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews  towartu  Christianity  may  have  so 
hr  reacted  upon  Christians  as  to  create  within 
them  a  prejudice  against  the  Hebrew  language, 
there  existed  a  strong  reluctance,  and  in  some 
places  a  strict  prohibition  against  the  imparting 
of  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  by  Jews  to  those 
whom  they  regarded  as  enemies  alike  to  their 
«rsed  and  to  their  nation. 

These  considerations  may  serve  in  some  mea- 
fsre  to  account  both  for  the  prevalent  neglect 


of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  also,  to  a  oertaia 
extent,  for  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  those 
who  possessed  some  acquaintance  with  it  to  rest 
their  statements  on  the  authority  of  Jews  rather 
than  to  advance  them  on  their  own  responsibility. 
In  confirmation  of  this  view  the  following  ex- 
tract may  be  adduced  from  the  Apologia  adversu$ 
Bufinmn  of  St.  Jerome.  "  Ipse  Origenes  et  Cle- 
mens et  Eusebius  atque  alii  complures,  quando 
de  Scripturis  aliqua  disputant,  et  volunt  appro« 
bare  quod  dicunt,  sic  soient  scribere :  Referebat 
mihi  Hebraeus,  et  audivi  ah  Hebraeo,  et  Hebrae- 
orum  ista  sententia  est.  Certe  etiam  Origenes 
patriarchen  Huillum,  qui  temporibus  ejus  fuit, 
nominat,  et  tricesimum  tomum  in  Esaiaro,  in 
cm'us  fine  dedlsserit  Vae  tibi  .  .  .  illius  ex« 
positions  concludit"  (tom.  ilL  p.  91,  BasiL 
1516> 

JuSTDT  Mabttb. — The  controversy  of  Justia 
with  Trypho  deserves  notice  in  connexion  with 
this 'Subject  on  several  grounds.  Justin  Martyr 
was  a  native  of  Samaria.  He  was  bom  at  Flavin 
Neapolis,  a  town  which  occupied  the  place  of 
Sichem,  the  old  capital  of  Samaria,  and  which 
was  colonized  with  Greeks  by  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian. His  dialogue  with  Trypho,  who  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  Jews  of 
his  time,  was  held  at  Ephesus  about  the  year 
A.D.  148.  We  have  here  the  case  of  one  who, 
though  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  land  of 
Palestine,  was  not  only  ignorant  of  the  verna- 
cular language  of  that  country  at  the  time  of 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  but  who  appears 
to  have  been  insensible  of  the  great  disadvantage 
under  which,  by  reason  of  this  ignorance,  he 
engaged  in  contxttversy  with  a  Jew ;  and  who,  as 
far  as  we  know,  never  subsequently  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  those  Scriptures  in 
their  original  tongue  fix>m  whidi  the  argu- 
ments which  he  urges  against  Trypho  are  mainly 
derived. 

The  indications  which  Justin  gives  of  his 
entire  dependence  upon  the  Greek  version  (or 
versions)  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  his  igno- 
rance of  a  Hebrew  text,  are  of  a  very  marked 
and  conclusive  character.  The  following  will 
suffice  by  way  of  illustration. 

(1)  In  c  49  Justin's  argument  based  upon 
Ex.  xviL  16,  **  A  hand  upon  the  throne  (or,  as 
some  read, '  upon  the  banner  *)  of  the  Lord,"  is 
derived  from  the  LXX,  who  appear  to  have  had  a 
reading  entirely  different  from  the  present  He- 
brew text,  and  one  which  is  unsupported  by  the 
other  versions,  viz.  #r  x*tpi  <(pv0ai«>  **  with  a 
hidden  hand." 

(2)  Although  Justin's  quotation,  in  c.  50,  from 
Is.  xxxix.  8  to  xl.  18,  presents  several  verbal 
variations  frt>m  the  LXX,  he  agrees  with  the 
LXX  and  with  the  Vulgate,  and  differs  not  onlv 
from  the  Hebrew,  but  iJso  from  the  other  Greek 
versions,  in  adopting  the  masculine  instead  of  the 
feminine  gender  in  ver.  9,  6  Mbciyy§?u(6/»M¥otf 
^  thou  that  bringest  good  tidings." 

(3)  In  c  113,  Justin  prefers  it  as  an  accusa- 
tion against  the  Jews  that,  whilst  taking  no 
account  of  the  change  of  Oshea  into  Joshua,  they 
made  it  a  theological  question  why  an  a  waa 
added  to  the  name  of  Abraham  Qkfi^aAtA.  for 
''Afipafi)  and  a  second  r  inserted  in  that  of  Sarah 
OUf^a  for  Idfm).  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
this  **  vulgar  mistake  of  the  Greeks."  as  it  || 
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described  by  bUhop  Pearson,*  could  hare  been 
made  bjr  any  one  who  knew  that  the  real  change 
was  the  addition  of  the  letter  H  (A)  in  the  name 
of  Abraham  (i.  e,  Abraham  for  Abram),  and  the 
change  of  ^  (0  into  H  (A)  in  that  of  Sarah  (i  «. 
Sarah  for  Sarni). 

(4)  One  more  illustration  will  suffice.  In 
c  125,  Justin  ffives  his  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  name  fsrad,  *^noi  thinking  it  right  when 
he  knew  a  thing  not  to  say  it."  The  explanation 
is  that  it  is  derired  from  Itra  (MX  a  man,  and 
El,  powtr,  the  true  derivation,  as  is  well  known, 
being  firom  lb  a  chief  or  prince,  or  TVit^  aarah, 
ht  contended,  or  prevailed,  and  7K  El,  Ood, 

It  is  important  to  obserre,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  that  Justin  not  only  follows  the 
LXX  generally^  in  his  quotations,  and  defends 
the  accuracy  of  their  yersion,  but  that  he  charges 
the  Jews  with  corrupting  those  copies  of  that 
Terdon,  which,  as  it  appears  from  his  statements, 
were  used  in  some  of  their  synagogues.  Thus,  in 
c.  68,  he  says  that  the  Jewish  teachers  **  pre- 
sumed to  amrm  that  the  translation  made  by 
the  seventy  elders  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the 
king  of  Egypt,  was  in  some  respects  untrue."* 
In  c  71  he  repeats  the  same  charge,  and  alleges 
that  the  Jewish  teachers  did  not  allow  that  the 
translation  of  the  LXX  was  well  done,  and  that 
they  endeavoured  to  make  a  translation  them- 
selves (iiKK'  esbrol  i^u&Bat  irsipfirrcu).  The 
Benedictine  editor  supposes  that  these  words 
have  reference  only  to  certain  passsges,  and  not 
to  a  new  translation.  It  does  not  appear  im- 
probable, however,  that  allusion  is  made  to  the 
version  of  Theodotion,  who  is  said  by  Irenaeus 
{Adv.  Baer,  iii.  24)  to  have  been  a  Jewish  pros- 
elyte, and  whose  version  is  supposed  to  nave 
been  made  during  the  former  naif  of  the  2nd 
century.  The  versions  of  Aquila  and  of  Sym- 
machus  appear  to  have  been  made  at  a  some- 
what later  date,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
both  may  have  been  taken  in  hand  during  the 
life  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  is  thought  by  some 
to  refer  to  the  version  of  Aquila  in  this  place. 
[See  art.  Aquila.] 

In  the  following  chapter  Justin  endeavours  to 
establish  the  accusation  preferred  in  the  71st 
chapter  against  the  **  Seventy  Elders  "  of  having 
removed  from  their  translation  many  passages 
which  have  reference  to  Christ.  No  confirmation 
ef  this  charge,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been 
obtained  from  any  existing  MSS.,  and  in  regard 

*  Note  00  Art.  U.  p.  lis,  Ox.  1T9T. 

*  It  Is  obvUms.  however,  tbst  in  some  places  eltiier  the 
text  whiob  JusUn  used  dlffned  from  any  which  Is  now 
known,  or  thai  Jostia  did  not  strictly  adhere  to  It  Tbiu^ 
In  the  quotation  from  1m,  Uv.  which  occars  In  c  18,  we 
observe  that  whereas  the  LXX  omit  two  negatives  whldi 
aro  found  In  the  Hebrew  in  ver.  4,  and  ins^  two  nega- 
tives whidi  are  not  found  In  the  Hebrew  In  ver.  6.  Justin 
follows  theOreek  text  In  the  bnner  case  and  the  Hebrew 
text  in  the  latter.  We  may  obaerve  also  thai  In  the  quo- 
tation inc.  xiil.  from  Is.  liL  12,  where  the  version  of  the 
LXX  Is  vo^ffvrM  yi^  wp6rtpot  vitmy,  Jnstia,  la  accord- 
ance with  the  Hebrew,  which  has  U^^t^  l^haeekein, 
i.  e.  b^ore  ytmr  foot^  reads  wopciNrvrM  yap  «pb  «po9^ 

«vov  Vfimp. 

*  Justin  refiBrs  particularly  to  Is.  vIL  where  he  says 
(ct  c  Tl  aod  o.  84)  that  the  Jews  presumed  to  corrupt 
the  tnualatkm  made  by  the  LXX  and  te  substitotv  ^ 
imm¥it  Ibr  i^  wofiNvot, 
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to  the  alleged  expurgation  of  one  of  the 
quoted  by  Justin,  viz.  Jer.  xi.  19,  Justin  himself 
acknow lodges  that  it  was  ^  still  found  in  some 
copies  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,"  and,  as  fiu*  as 
we  are  aware,  it  is  retained  m  all  the  MSS.,  both 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  which  are  now  knowiL^  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  Trypho  who  is  de- 
scribed by  Eusebins  {Hi$L  iv.  c.  18)  as  •*the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Hebrews  of  his  time," 
instead  of  insisting  upon  the  production  of  direct 
evidence  of  so  grave  an  accusation,  contented 
himself  with  remarking  that  **the  thing  appears 
incredible."  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  not  ua- 
reasonnble  to  conclude  that  neither  Justin  nor 
Trypho  was  able  to  refer  to  the  Hebrew  text. 

Whilst,  however,  Justin  shews  his  entire 
ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  language,  he  givca 
evidence  of  some  fiuniliaritv  with  the  Jewish 
traditional  interpretation  of  many  rssips  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  e,g^  in  his  Diahgm 
with  Trypho  (c  xx.X  he  adopts  the  same  view  of 
the  meaning  of  Gen.  L  29,  30,  which  ia  found 
in  the  Midraah  on  Ps.  cxlvi.  7,  vix.  that  whereas 
only  the  flesb  of  some  animals  was  allowed  m 
food  by  the  Mosaic  laws,  the  flesh  of  dH  ^nimi^^ 
without  restriction,  was  granted  to  Noah  and 
to  his  sons.  In  c  xxxiL  of  the  Diatogtte  Justin 
refers  to  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  Dnaiel's 
"^Ume,"  py  (xiL  25),  as  denoting  a  hundred 

J  ears.  Again,  in  c.  xL  of  the  same  Dialogue, 
ustin,  by  the  use  of  the  word  ZfioMi,  aa  applied 
to  the  two  goats,  of  which  one  was  killed  and  the 
other  sent-  into  the  wilderness  on  the  day  of 
Atonement,  shews  his  acquaintance  with  the  in* 
junctions  of  the  Jiieknah  (treatise  Tontah)  re- 
specting the  exact  reeemblanoe  of  the  two  goats^ 
on  which,  indeed,  though  nowhere  inreaeribed  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  it  makes  the  validity  of  the 
eigoined  rites  to  depend.  In  c.  cxiL  <^  the 
Dialogue  he  shews  ins  aoquaintanee  with  the 
Jewish  traditional  interpretation  of  Gen.  xxxii. 
15,  wbere  mention  is  made  of  female  canels 
only,  not  males,  and  of  the  number  of  measures 
of  fine  flour,  and  of  oil  in  the  appointed  offerings. 
And  once  more,  in  c.  cxxxi.,  Justin  refers  tothe 
interpretation  of  Dent.  viiL  4^  which  spears  ta 
have  been  currently  received  by  hit  Jewish 
contemporaries,  rix.  that  the  clotbing  of  the 
children  of  the  Israelites,  during  their  wander^ 
ings  in  the  wildemessi  increased  in  sice  in  pro> 
portion  to  the  growth  of  the  wearan.  fCC 
Juetinue  Martyr  und  die  Agada,  Ton  Or.  AJaz. 
Heinrich  Gold&hn,  Breslau.) 

Tebtuluav,  Quihtub  SKFTvtnM  Vtxmxn, 
the  earliest  of  the  Latin  fathers  of  the  diurdu 
The  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  It 
was  probably  between  A.i>.  145  and  ▲.!>.  150^ 
There  are  passages  in  his  writings  which  lead  to 
the  inferenoe  that  he  was  brought  np  aa  a 
heathen,  bnt  Jerome,  in  his  Catalogue  Scripiofum 
Eodeeiattioorwn,  gives  no  information  on  this 
point.  There  can  be  little  doubt  (notwithstand- 
ing the  objections  of  some  Romanist  writers) 
that,  aithongh  a  married  man,  Tertnllian  waa  a 
presbyter,  either  of  the  church  of  Roma,  or  at 

*  We  Buj  refer  to  two  valuable  notes  on  this  ea^kd 
In  Blabop  Kaje's  AecomU  ttfthe  Writingtmnd  Opimi$m 
qfJUitin  Martyr,  pp.  30, 31.  33,  and  44,  u.  md  ed.  ISSI^ 
Blahop  Kaje  fa  of  opinion  that  thrChrlattans  appear  la 
hare  been  more  Juntiy  liaole  to  the  aocuaaJtl«i  of  m^ 
mpting  the  ^eptuacint  vcnitoD  than  the  Jews. 
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that  of  Carthage.  He  appears  to  hare  been 
acquainted  with  all  those  branches  of  science 
and  of  literature  which  were  studied  in  his  time ; 
and  he  sometimes  speaks,  as  bishop  Kaye  has 
obserred  in  his  EccUakutioal  History  of  ifie 
Seamd  and  Third  CenturiUy  ittuatrated  from  ihs 
witmgs  of  TeriuUUm  (p.  66,  foot-note,  1826% 
as  if  he  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew.  Thus,  e,g,, 
in  his  Fioe  Books  againti  Mardon  (It.  39),  we 
iind  him  giving  the  correct  meaning  of  the  name 
Iwrael,  viz.  ons  who  prevails  with  Ood(in  martyris 
nomine  cum  Dto  inralescentis,  quod  est  inter- 
pretatio  Israelis).  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  Jerome,  in  his  treatise 
on  proper  names,  as  well  as  Origen,  adopts  the 
interpretation  of  the  name  then  commonly  re- 
ccired,  our.  one  seeing  Oody  and  that  the  former 
afterwards  assigned  as  his  reason  for  so  doing 
the  names  of  great  weight  by  which  that  inter- 
pretation was  supported  (see  under  Jerome  in 
this  article).*  Again,  in  his  work  Agaxntt 
Praxeas  (c.  5),  Tertullian  says,  **  There  are  some 
who  allege  that  even  Genesis  opens  thus  m 
Hdtrewt — ''In  the  beginning  God  made  for 
Himself  a  Son**  ("in  prindpio  Dens  ibdt  sibi 
filinm  "Tf  on  which  statement  Tertullian  obsenres, 
M  Hoc  ut  firmum  non  sit,  alia  me  argumenta 
dcdncunt,"  &o.  Im.  In  his  Quaestiones  m  Genesim, 
Jerome  refers  to  these  words  of  Tertullian,  and 
baTing  first  observed  that  the  Hebrew  is  H^^^'D 
ajid  not  p3,  which  latter  reading  would  mean 
that  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  by 
the  Son,  Jerome  remarks  that  the  reference  to 
Christ  must  be  understood  rather  according  to 
the  sense  than  according  to  the  letter.  The 
remarks  of  Tertullian  do  not  appear  to  justify 
the  inference  that  he  rejected  the  statement  to 
which  he  refers  from  a  personal  examination  of 
the  original.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
evidence  of  the  version  or  versions  which  he  used 
may  have  satisfied  him  of  its  incorrectness. 

In  his  treatise  Against  Mardon  (iii.  22) 
Tertullian  quotes  Ezekiel  ix.  4  thus,  "  Pertransi 
in  medio  portae,  in  media  Hierusalem,  et  da 
•ignnm  Twsu  in  frontibus  virorom."  He  goes 
on  to  observe  that  the  Greek  letter  Tau  and  the 
Boman  letter  T  have  the  form  of  the  cross,  but 
be  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  in 
the  old  characters  which  Jerome  says  the 
Samnritans  used  in  his  time,  the  last  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  has  the  form  of  the  cross. 
Tertullian  quotes  the  passage  from  Ezekiel  again 
at  greater  length  in  his  treatise  Adv.  Judoieos 
(c  IIX  but  in  this  place  the  MS.  which  Oehler 
usually  follows  omits  the  word  Tau  after  signmn. 
Now  inasmuch  as  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX 
has  siinply  enifUtop  both  in  v.  4  and  in  v.  6,  in 
both  of  which  the  Hebrew  has  the  word  1JH,  Jbv, 

it  IS  possible  that  Tertullian  mav  have  derived 
his  version  from  the  original  Hebrew;  on  the 
ether  hand  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  old 
Latin  version  or  versions,  which  are  thought  t^ 
have  existed  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  had  the 
Ihm  as  the  present  Vulgate  has. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  Tav  is  found 
in  the  version  of  Theodotion,  according  to  Origen 
and  Jerome,  and  also  in  the  versions  of  Aquila 

•  The  remark,  bowerer,  does  not  seem  to  Jostily  toe 
teferroce  that  Tertullian  understood  ibe  tme  etjnioloigr 
•f  the  name,  as  bis  informaikn  may  have  been  derived 
froa  ethers* 


according  to  Origen ;  but  independently  of  the 
question  whether  these  versions,  especially  that 
of  Theodotion,  could  have  been  known  to 
Tertullian,  there  appears  no  evidence  of  his  use 
of  them. 

In  his  treatise  Adversus  Judaeos  (c  9), 
Tertullian  refers  to  the  meaning  of  the  woitl 
Immanuei  in  the  Hebrew:  ** Sonus  enim  Hebra- 
icus,  quod  est  Emmanueif  id  est  nobiscum  Deus, 
suae  gentis  est."  These  words,  however,  like 
those  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
do  not  warrant  the  inference  that  Tertullian 
was  capable  of  referring  to  the  Hebrew  text ; 
and  the  wide  deviation  of  his  quotations  from  it, 
even  when  arguing  against  the  Jews,  affords 
presumptive  evidence  that  he  was  unable  to  do 
so.  Amongst  many  incidental  indications  that 
such  was  the  case  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  following:  (1)  In  common  with  many  of 
the  early  Christian  writers,  Tertullian  quotes  the 
words  **from  the  tree ''(inadvertently  transferred 
it  may  be,  in  the  first  instance,  from  Acts  xiii. 
29  to  Plk  xcvi.),  as  if  they  occurred  in  Ps.  xcvi. 
10  (Adv.  Jud.  c.  X.).  (2)  When  quoting  Is.  xlv. 
1,  Tertullian  either  read  Kupt^  for  K^p^  or 
quotes  from  some  old  Latin  version  which  was 
based  upon  that  reading:  **Sic  dicit  Dominua 
Deus  Christo  meo  Domino."  The  origin  of  this 
reading  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  refers  to  the 
LXX,  but  such  a  rendering  would  have  been 
impossible  if  reference  had  been  made  to  the 

Hebrew,  which  has  CHID^,  "to  Cyrus." 
(3)  Tertullian*s  quotation  from  Micah  v.  i.  {ib. 
c.  xiii.)  agrees  more  closely  with  the  Greek  of 
St.  Matthew  iL  3-6,  than  with  the  Hebrew  or 
the  LXX.  (4)  Tertullian*s  rendering  of  Ps.  xxii. 
17  is  **  exterminaverunt  manus  meas  et  pedes." 
(5)  Tertullian  follows  the  LXX  in  his  version  of 
Jer.  xvii.  9,  f&.  c.  xiv.  "  homo  est  et  qnis  cognoscet 
ilium,"  where  the  Hebrew  word  ^^M  which  is 

taken  in  the  Vuig.  and  in  the  A.  F.  as  an  adjec- 
tive, or  past  participle  from  tS^^H  to  be  sidL  is 

read  by  the  LXX  as  the  Aramaic  Z^^H   or  the 

Hebrew  tSn^lC,,  Mponros.     The  above  instances 

of  Tertullian's  mode  of  quotation,  which  it 
would  be  useless  to  multiply,  appear  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  Tertullian's  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
and  that  when  his  quotations  are  not  made 
from  memory,  "Tertullian,"  as  bishop  Kaye 
has  observed,  "in  quoting  the  Old  Testament, 
appears  either  himself  to  have  translated  from 
the  Greek,  or  to  have  used  a  Latin  version 
made  from  the  Greek,  not  from  the  Hebrew" 
(Eodes.  Hist,  of  the  Second  Century^  p.  310> 

IBENAEU8. — Very  little  is  known  of  the  early 
history  of  Irenaeus.  He  was  probably  bom  in 
Syria,  and  his  great  work.  Against  Beresies,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  towards  the  close  of  the 
2nd  century,  during  the  episcopate  of  Eleutherus, 
who  was  succeeded  as  bishop  of  Rome  by  Victor 
about  the  year  A.D.  190.  This  work  was  com- 
posed in  Greek,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
original  has  been  lost,  and  the  portion  which 
remains  has  been  preserved  in  quotations  made 
by  different  authors.  An  ancient  Latin  trans- 
lation, however,  has  been  preserved.  Irenaeui 
believed  in  the  miraculous  composition,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  inspiration,  of  the  Septuagiut 
v*»rgious  which  he  commonly  follows,  although, 
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in  oommon  with  other  early  writers,  his  quota- 
tioDi  are  ireqnentlj  made  from  memory.  He 
wa«  aware  of  the  exiiteoce  of  the  Tersioni  of 
i.4iiila  and  Theodotion,  and  refers  to  their  in- 
correct translation  of  Is.  rii.  14  (iii.  21,  1). 

In  his  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  Son 
of  Qod  to  Jacob  (ir.  10)  Irenaeos  seems  to  allude 
to  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  the  name 
Itrctri  as  a  man  seeing  Ood.  In  the  same  chap- 
ter he  says  that  onr  Lord  was  foretold  by  Moees, 
In  a  fignratire  manner,  ''by  the  name  given 
to  the  passoyer,"  in  reference,  apparently  (to 
Tartnllian  and  other  early  writers),  to  the  ety- 
laology  which  connects  ird^x^  (Heb.  DDbi 
pesach)^  with  itd<rx*it^t  ^  mffer.  In  his  quota- 
tion from  Ps.  xl.  7  (iT.  17X  if  the  old  Latin 
translation  may  be  trusted,  Irenaens  follows  the 
Torsion  of  the  Vulgate  **  aures  autem  perfedsti 
mihi";  which,  if  we  may  read  perforasU  fi>r 
perfecisti,  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  whilst  the 
LXX  read  crdfia  8)  Kurfiprio'tf  /loi.  But  whilst 
this  correspondence  affords  no  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  Irenaeus  to  consult  the  Hebrew,  there 
is  strong  presumptire  eridence  to  the  contrary, 
as,  e,g^  in  ir,  18,  where  he  not  only  adopts  the 
Sc^tuagint  Torsion  of  Gen.  It.  7,  but  dwells  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  word  4o^x<^<*^» 
which  is  found  in  some  copies  of  the  LXX,  but 
which  has  no  warrant  whatsooTer  in  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  quotation  from  Dan.  xii.  8  giTes 
rise  to  an  interesting  inquiry  respecting  the 
Greek  Torsion  then  in  use  in  the  churches.  The 
words  of  Irenaeus,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
Latin,  are  **  a  mnltis  jnstis,"  which  correspond 
with  the  Torsion  of  Theodotion  kwh  rShf  BucttUop 
T«y  voXA&y,  but  which  accord  neither  with  the 
Hebrew  (unless  the  D  (m)  of  the  Hiphil  parti- 
ciple *pnVD  were  read  as  the  preposition  2tp 
(mm,  from),  and  the  absolute  form  of  the  word 
were  read  in  place  of  the  construction),  nor  with 
the  Greek  of  the  LXX  as  it  is  found  in  the 
edition  of  Daniel,  published  at  Rome  in  1772.' 
It  has  been  thought  remarkable  that  Irenaeus 
should  hare  seen  the  Torsion  of  his  contemporary 
Theodotion.  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that 
one  holding  the  Tiew  which  Irenaeus  did  of  the 
authority  of  the  LXX  should  hare  followed  any 
other.  Upon  the  whole  there  does  not  appear 
any  ground  for  the  supposition  that  Irenaeus 
made  any  use  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
in  their  original  language. 

THBOPHitU8.~Theophilus  Is  said  by  Eusebius 
{HiMi.  Eod,  It.  20)  to  hare  been  the  sixth  bishop 
of  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  to  hare  been  appointed 
to  that  bishopric  in  the  eighth  year  of  Marcus 
Anrelius,  that  b  A.D.  168. 

The  following  remarks  refer  to  .the  three  books 
which  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Autolycus. 

(1)  In  book  i.  c  12,  Theophilus  says  <*  that 
which  among  the  Hebrews  is  called  the  SaiibaOi 
is  when  translated  into  Greek  I^So/u^."  It  is 
obrions  that  Theophilus  has  here  fidlen  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  the  word  SdMh  is 
fonnected  with  some  form  of  the  numeral  y3K^ 
sAeftd,  aeven,  rather  than  with  the  rerb  n3fi^, 
thdxUh,  which  denotes  rest,  and  from  which  the 
tioun  n3^,  shaiibath,  is  derired. 

(2)  In  book  i.  c  19,  Theophilus  follows  the 

f  The  resdiog  of  ttie  LXX  fai  the  Romsn  edition  Is 
«al  Oi  MLT%ffx^99n%  rove  Ad^yovt  mov.  kc 


LXX  Terskm  of  Gen.  &.  2,  where  the  wixlk  ixf 
is  substituted  for  the  teveiUh. 

(3)  In  book  L  c.  24,  Theophilus  olisema 
rightly  that  in  Hebrew  the  word  JEim  (pSSf) 
signifies  dMigkL  This  information,  howoTer,  he 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  dcriTod 
frx>m  others,  as  also  the  interpretation  which  he 
giTes  in  book  iii  c  19,  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  name  Hoah,  which  he  says  in  Hebrew 
signifies  fVfi.v 

(4)  In  book  ii.  c  10,  Theophilus  writes  thus: 
**  First  he  named  the  *  beginning' and  ' creatioQ,' 
then  he  thus  introduced  God."  This  obeerratioa 
may  imply  that  the  writer  was  aware  of  the 
order  obserred  in  the  Hebrew  K*Q  HHS^ITQ 

D^H/K.  It  is  not  conclusiTe  proof^  bowerer, 
that  such  was  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  order 
of  the  Greek  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hebrew, 
'Er  &PXP  ^fotfifftv  6  9*6s, 

(5)  In  book  iL  c  21,  Theophilus  follows  the 
LXX  version  of  Gen.  iiL  15,  in  reading  watch 
instead  of  brvite.  Upon  the  whole  there  seems  no 
eridence  that  Theophilus  was  aoquaint^  with 
Hebrew. 

Clbment  or  Alexandria^ — Clement  of  Alai- 
andria  was  bom  about  aj>.  150-160,  bnt  the  pkee 
of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  and  his  early  htstoiy 
is  inrolred  in  obscurity.  Eusebius  says  that 
he  became  the  scholar  of  Pantaenus  (JSoofaa. 
Hist,  book  T.  c.  11),  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
catechetical  school  at  Alexandria,  and  that 
Origen  was  numbered  amongst  his  scholars  (& 
book  ri.  c.  6).  He  withdrew  from  Alexandria  at 
the  time  of  the  persecution  under  SeTema,  A.iiu 
202-203,  and  it  is  thought  that  be  Tiaited 
Syria. 

His  quotations,  both  firom  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  appear  to  hare  been  commonly 
made  from  memory,  but  it  is  erident  that  he 
used  the  rersion  of  the  LXX,  as,  indeed,  it 
would  hare  been  reasonable  to  anticipate  from 
his  residence  at  Alexandria.  It  will  suffice,  in 
proof  of  this  statement,  to  refer  to  the  following 
instances  from  the  Exhortation  to  tMe  Hvxihmi,  m 
the  early  chapters  of  which  the  citations  ttom 
Scripture  are  not  numerous. 

(1)  **For  it  was  before  the  morning  star,* 
whidi  is  eridently  taken  from  Ps.  ex.  3»  where 
the  LXX  read  irp^  kma^6poio  iy4miad  at  (c  i). 

(2)  In  his  quotation  from  Is.  lir.  1,  although 
eridently  made  from  memory,  Clement  follows 
the  LXX  in  the  latter  part  of  the  rerse  rerbally 
(cL). 

(8)  In  c.  ir.  Clement  quotes  Pk  zxxiii.  6  and 
Ps.  riii.  4^  almost  Terbatim  from  the  LXX. 

(4)  In  c  ri.  Clement  quotes  Dent.  xxr.  IS 
almost  rerbatim  from  the  LXX. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  the  quotations  from  the 
Prophets  are  numerous,  and  they  adhere  for  the 
most  part  rery  closely  to  the  rer»ion  of  the  LXX, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  blending  of  diffe- 
rent quotations,  and  the  ascription  of  the  words 
of  Amos  to  Hosea,  shew  that  Clement  was  qnot* 
ing,  for  the  most  part,  firom  memory.  Amongst 
other  proofs  that  Clement  did  not  ref^  to  the 


«  It  Is  well  known  that  a  dtrenlty  of  optnlaa 
on  this  point,  some  derlrtng  the  naow  tnm  the  v«fb  nU 
and  Interpreting  it  as  denoting  roC,  whilst  c^brndBrhrs 
It  fh>m  the  rerb  QrU*  and  totarprel  It  as 
comiotation. 
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Hebrew,  the  citatioii  in  this  chapter  from  Ps.  iL 
12,  Spdi^M^f  muSclof,  may  be  adduced,  as  also 
that  in  c.  X.  from  Is.  lir.  17,  where,  instead  of 
*'thrir  righteoQsness  is  of  (or  from)  Me,"  the 
LXX  read  icol  d/icit  fa€tr$4  ftoi  SUoioi. 

The  following  instances  shew  that,  althongh 
brought  into  contact  with  at  least  one,  if  not 
more,  of  the  Hehrew  race  (Mitoellaniea^  boolc  i. 
c  IX  Clement  did  not  possess  any  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language. 

(1)  In  the  Paedagogua  (L  c  7)  he  says  that 
Jacob  was  called  Israel  *'  because  he  saw  God  the 
Lord,"  with  evident  allusion  to  the  preralent 

etymology  of  the  word  ?tn^,  Israel,  as  if 
deriTed  ^m  C^K,  a  man,  HKl,  he  saw,  and 

7K,  God.  He  refers  to  the  same  etymology  in 
c.  9  of  the  same  book,  where  he  says  "  Israel 
means  he  that  tees  Qod,"  And  again  in  the 
MiaoeUattiea  (book  L  o.  5),  he  says  that  he  who 
is  **  really  endowed  with  the  power  of  seeing  is 
called  Israel." 

(2)  In  the  place  last  quoted,  Clement  adopts 
Pbilo's  etymology  of  the  word  Isaac  as  meaning 
telf4augKt ;  of  Jacob  as  meaning  exerciser  ;  and  of 
Edteooa  as  denoting  patience, 

(3)  In  book  i.  c  21  of  the  Siromateis,  Clement 
represents  the  prophet  Isaiah  as  the  son  of  the 
prophet  Amos,  not  being  aware  that  the  name  of 
the  father  of  Isaiah  was  pOK,  Amos,  whilst  the 
name  of  the  prophet  was  DIDV,  Amos, 

(4)  In  the  same  chapter  he  identifies  D^p^SV, 
Jehoiahim  with  ]^I3^n\  Jehoiachin,  and  represents 
the  latter  as  the  namesake  of  the  former. 

(5)  In  the  Stromateis  (book  t.  c  5)  Clement 
explains  the  word  Cherubim  as  meaning  much 
knowledge;  and  the  word  Kt$9rr6s  (which  not 
being  aware,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  distinction 
between   the   Hebrew   T\2T)    and  the  Chaldaic 

KH^S^n,  or  Kn'n^Jn,  he  says  is  deriyed  from 
the  Hebrew  word  $fifitf0a),  as  signifying  |y  iuftt 
Ms  wdrrtfr  riwmv. 

It  woald  be  saperfloons  to  adduce  further 
cTidence  in  support  of  the  position  that  Clement 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
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Orioen. — Origen,  who  was  bom  about  the 
year  a.d.  185,  was  remarkable  in  his  early 
youth  for  his  acquaintance  with  Holy  Scripture, 
and  his  anxiety  to  attain  to  its  inner  meaning. 
His  father  Leonidas  fell  a  victim  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  which  broke  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Srd  century.  Whilst  still  a 
layman  and  very  young,  Origen  was  appointed 
by  Demetrius,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  as  the 
successor  of  Clement  in  the  catechetical  school 
of  that  city ;  and  from  this  time  he  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  investigation  and  elucidation  of 
the  Scriptures.  With  a  view  to  accomplish  these 
objects  more  thoroughly,  he  is  said  to  have 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
— an  undertaking  which,  as  is  implied  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
by  Jerome  (Euseb.  Hist,  Ecdes,  vi.  c  16  ;  Hieron. 
CataL  Script.  Ecdes. ;  and  Ep,  ad  PauUxm  sniper 
Obitu  BUiiUae)  was  almost  unknown  in  those 
times.  Origen  diligently  pursued  his  biblical 
researches  for  some  years  in  Palestine,  whither 
he  repaired  for  safety  during  the  persecution 
which  was  raised  against  the  Christians  in 
Alexandria  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
emperor  CaracaUa  in  the  year  a.d.   216  *   and 


his  studies  were  renewed  at  a  later  period  of 
his  life  with  ftesh  vigour  both  at  Caesarea  in 
Palestine  and  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  afler 
he  had  been  degraded  by  the  A^can  bishops 
fh>m  the  order  of  the  priesthood  into  which  he 
had  been  admitted  by  Theoctistus,  bishop  ot 
Caesarea.  It  was  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  that 
Origen  appears  to  have  come  into  possession  of 
some  of  the  MSS.  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Symmachus,  the  Ebionite  translator  of  the 
Old  Testament;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty at  what  time  he  commenced  his  magnxun 
opus,  the  Hexapla,  or  how  many  years  were 
occupied  in  its  completion.  The  work  itself  may 
be  briefly  described  as  follows.  It  consisted  of 
six  columns,  whence  was  derived  the  name  of 
Hexapku  The  first  of  these  contained  the 
Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  characters ;  the  second, 
the  Hebrew  text  in  Greek  characters ;  the  third, 
the  text  of  Aqnila,  probably,  as  being  the  most 
literal  version  of  the  Hebrew;  the  fourth,  that 
of  Symmachus ;  the  fifth,  the  Septuagiat  version ; 
and  the  sixth,  that  of  Theodotion.  Two  other 
anonymous  versions  called  the  fifth  and  the  sixth, 
the  extent  of  which  is  uncertain,  were  added  to 
this  work,  and  hence  its  name  of  Octopla  ;^  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  four  Greek  versions 
already  mentioned  constituted  the  Tetrapla,  to 
which  reference  is  made  by  Eusebius  as  a  sepa- 
rate work.* 

The  critical  value  of  this  work,  as  it  pre- 
ceeded  from  the  pen  of  Origen,  consisted  in  the 
emendation  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Septnagint 
by  the  aid  of  the  other  versions.  This  was 
effected  in  the  following  manner.  When  Origen 
observed  any  omission  in  the  text  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  he  supplied  it,  marking  the  place  with  an 
asterisk,  and  adding  the  initial  letter  of  the 
translator  from  whose  version  the  omission  was 
supplied.  When  he  observed  any  redundancy  in 
the  text  of  the  Septnagint,  he  marked  it  by  pre- 
fixing to  it  an  obelisk.  He  added  two  points  ( : ) 
in  order  to  mark  how  far  either  an  insertion  or 
an  omission  extended.  He  also  made  use  of  some 
other  signs,  the  object  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  to  shew  the  extent  of  the  coincidences 
between  the  version  of  the  LXX  and  that  of 
Theodotion,  though  Epiphanius  gives  a  different 
and  fanciful  interpretation  of  them  bKSed  upon 
the  fabulous  account  of  the  composition  of  the 
Septnagint  which  was  current  in  his  time. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  extreme 
jealousy  which  the  Jews  displayed  towards  the 
Christians,  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Hebrew  language  in  the  time  of  Jerome  was 
equally  strong,  and  perhaps  even  stronger,  in  the 
time  of  Origen.  His  writings,  however,  afford 
evidence  that  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of 
such  opportunities  as  were  afforded  him  of  ob- 
taining assistance  from  Jewish  sources,  as — e.  //., 
when  he  observes,  in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  ark  (m  Gen,  Horn.  ii.  2),  that  he  had  obtained 


>»  Such  is  the  account  of  Eptphsnlns  (/>t  MenturU  et 
Pcmderibus),  bat  others  make  mention  of  three  snony- 
mous  Greek  versioni. 

*  The  term  Is  probably  used  by  KumMus  in  a  different 
aense  from  that  In  which  it  is  used  by  Origen  himself. 
The  Utter  appears  to  have  used  it  simply  as  descriptivo 
of  the  fonr  Greek  veraiona  of  Aquils,  Symmachua.  the 
Septnagint,  and  Theodoik>n.  Cf.  Seitcta  in  Geneiim, 
p.  126. 
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informaiion  on  that  subject  tnm  on«  of  thoM' 
who  were  held  in  repute  annong  the  Hebrews. 
Again,  in  his  commentarjr  on  Psalm  iii.  7,^  in 
reference  to  the  insertion  of  the  word  futraims 
by  the  LXX,  and  the  omission  of  any  equira- 

lent  for  ^rb,  lehij  cheek'boney  Origen  obsenres 
that  certain  Jews  said  that  the  ancient  copies 
diAered  from  those  which  were  then  receired  * ; 
whilst  his  references  to  one  of  their  number, 
whom  he  describes  as  6  'E/3fMuof,  are  frequent ; 
hot  if  we  may  judge  from  this  Jew's  interpreta- 
tion of  1  Kings  ii.  6,  which  he  appears  to  have 

read  without  the  word  m^  /b,  not,*  the  infor- 
mation which  Origen  derived  from  these  sources, 
if  correctly  represented,  appears  to  have  been  of 
very  unequal  value. 

Although  Origen  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar  amongst  his  own  contempo- 
raries, and  was  held  in  equally  high  estimation 
by  later  writers,  especiallj  by  Jerome,  it  needs 
but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  his  works  to  per- 
ceive that  his  Hebrew  scholarship  was  rather  of 
a  traditional  than  of  a  critical  character,  and 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  criticisms  which  he 
introduced  into  his  writings  rather  to  the  inform- 
ation of  others  than  to  anj  original  research. 

This  conclusion  appears  to  be  justi6ed  by  the 
following  considerations : — 

I.  The  bngoage  employed  by  Origen  when  he 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  persons  who  were  con- 
versant with  the  Hebrew  language  favours  the 
inference  that  he  did  not  reckon  himself  amongst 
that  number.  Thus  e^,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Fourteenth  Homily  oi  the  book 
of  Numbers,  Origen  says  that  the  name  of  God  is 
mid  to  be  differently  written  in  Hebrew  when 
the  true  God  is  denoted,  and  when  a  false  god  is 
kfttended ;  that  when  the  tetrafframmaton  is 
found  the  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  true 
God,  but  that  in  othrr  places  the  reference  is 
mcertain.  He  then  proceeds  to  comment  thus 
upon  Numbers  xxiL  12: — **  Aiunt  ergo,  ^im 
hcbraioas  Ktera»  leguni,  in  hoc  loco  Leui^  non  sub 
signo  tetragrammati  esse  positum,  de  quo  qui 
potestf  requirat "  (tom.  vi.  p.  393 ;  Wirceburgi, 
1783). 

We  meet  with  a  similar  passage  in  Origen's 
answer  to  Celsus  (p.  27,  cant.  1677),  in  whidi  he 
alleges  that  the  word  no^y  o/maA,  a  virgm^  occurs 
in  Ueut.  xxii.  23,  At  ipaaL,  in  which  place,  and 
iadeed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch, 
if  we  except  Gen.  zxiv.  43,  and  Ex.  iL  8,  unless 
the  copies  extant  in  the  time  of  Origen  differed 
from  the  present  Masoretic  text,  the  word  is  not 
found,  and  consequently,  Origen's  informers  must 
have  misled  him.  It  cannot  but  excite  surprise 
in  any  case  that  in  the  interpretation  of  so 
important  a  passage  as  Isai.  vii.  14,  Origen 
should  not  have  referred  to  Deut.  xxii.  23  for 
himself,  rather  than  have  relied  on  the  infor- 
mation of  others.     It  is  important  to  add  that 

HD/y  does  not  appear  to  have  been  found  in  the 


k  SOeeta  in  P$cUmot,  vil.  S64,  Wiroeburgl,  1784. 

1  It  is  deserviDg  of  nutice  that,  ootwlthstandiog  the 
high  eetimate  which  Origen  formed  of  the  Sfptusgint 
version,  he  obiterves  on  this  ps«age  that  it  is  poeoible 
that  the  translators  may  have  witfied  to  svold  the  a«e 
of  so  commoo  a  word  aa  ckteh-bone  aod  so  Mbetitnted 
without  cause  for  It. 

■  M  £wodum  Oomwunt.  torn.  v.  p.  303.  (Wirceburgi, 
lafS.) 
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text  of  Dent.  xxii.  28  ia  the  time  of  Jeroma,  wlrfi^ 
in  his  commentary  on  Isau  viL  14,  observes,  ta 
reference  to  this  passage,  **Snb  puellae  et  ado- 
lescentulae  nomine  virgo  Intel  iigitur.** 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  in  thos  writing 
upon  a  passage,  which,  as  he  informs  na,  he  had 
carefully  examined,  Origen  would  have  fiuled  ta 
refer  to  the  Hebrew  text,  had  he  been  aocuatomed 
so  to  do.  It  is  equally  difficult,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  did  consult  the  Hebrew  text,  to 
account  for  the  language  which  he  here  employs, 
if  his  words  are  correctly  represented  in  tba 
Latin  version  which  is  now  extant. 

Another  Ultistration  of  Origen's  neglect,  or 
inability  to  consult  the  Hebrew  text,  occurs  in 
the  same  treatise  (i.  55),  where  he  appeals,  in 
support  of  the  Mesdanic  reference  of  Isaiah  liiL, 
to  the  LXX  rendering  of  v.  8,  where  they  read 

niD/  to  cfaoM,  instead  of  \oP  iqHM  Bim,  or  i^wii 
them,^ 

Again,  in  his  Twelfth  Homily  on  Genesis, 
when  explaining  the  supposed  etjrmologj  of  the 
name  Emu,  he  Mknowledges  that  his  informatioa 
was  borrowed  from  others :  **  Ut  aiunt  qui  He- 
braea  nomina  interpretantur  ;*'  and  again :  "  Ut 
aliis  visum  est."  If oreover,  ^  the  Latin  xsrmn 
am  be  trusted,  he  givesa  very  confused  account  of 
the  information  which  he  had  received,  inasmuch 
as  he  assigns  as  one  etjrmology  of  Sum  that  of 
Edom,  vix.  **  vel  a  rubore,  vel  a  terra,"  whilst  he 
assigns  as  the  other,  ^factwra  dictus  videtur " 
— an  etymology  which  connects  H£^,  Emu,  with 
rWV,  amh,  fecU.  It  is  probable  that  Origen 
derived  his  information  from  one  of  the  Ono^ 
mattioa  which  are  still  extant  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  One  of  the  latter  gives  rubens  (ruddj) 
as  one  of  the  meanings  of  Eeau,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  meaning  has  arisen  out  of  a  con- 
fusion of  Eeau  with  Edom.  Jerome  says  {QuaeU. 
Neb.  m  Oen.), «"  Et  dixit  Esafa  Jacob,  da  mihi 
gustum  de  coctione  rubeft  isti,  quia  deficio :  prop- 
terea  vocatum  est  nomen  ejus  Edom."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  due  to  Origen  to  state  that  in 
his  Sixth  Homily  on  Exodus  (tom.  r.  p.  400)  he 
gives,  according  to  the  Latin  version,  terremu  as 
the  interpretation  of  Edom.  We  have  a  similar 
instance  of  this  confusion  of  etymologies,  whether 
arising  fh>m  ignorance  or  firom  carelessness, 
in  Origen's  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  Syria, 
which  he  appears  to  confound  with  Aram, 
and  explains  as  meaning  hfty.  (Setad,  m 
Oen,  tom.  v.  p.  96.)  It  is  unsafe,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  works  of  writers  of  the 


■  Gesenios.  in  his  Oommentsiy  on  Isaiah,  remarkithsft 

both  STDunachns  and  Tbeodotion  read  ^0>  ■o'  ^ 
observes  that  the  reason  why  ntithcr  Origen  nor  Oelsas 
refrrred  to  the  dllference  between  the  readinf  of  the 
Hebrew  text  and  that  adopted  by  the  LXX  waa,  wttteaS 
doubt,  that  the  Alexandrian  Jew  understood  aa  Itttla 
Hebrew  as  Oiigea,  ••  AlMn  dcr  Gmnd  Ucft  ohnr  Zwd- 
fel  daiin,  ds«  dieaer  alexandrfnische  Jnde  so  wenig  h»> 
hriUsch  Terstand  als  Origencs,  wie  dlesce  htj  den  alca. 
Juden  gewShnlich  der  Fall  war,  and  von  Origenes  huchi* 
wahrscheinlich  ist"  CbmmciOar  «ter<fm^esaia,iLia«, 
Leipslg.  Isai .  Cf.  Gcsenios,  GeeehiekU  der  Asb.  SprmeU 
p.81,  Ldpiig,181S.  Inexact  acxordance  with  tbcjodg^ 
ment  of  Oesenius,  Is  that  of  Rcdf^wonin^  who  writce  aa 
foUowa :  **  Ob  er  (%.€.  Origrnes )  cin  grtlndlicher  Kcbikt 
de»  Hebrilscfaen  oder  nor  obcrflachlich  oirtenrichti  t  war. 
darfiberhat  eine  frdbere  Zdt  gani  andera  entctlkietlcn  als 
fast  einsUmmig  die  unsriffe.'*  (Origmet,  iCM  Hamelm 
lungeeince  Ltibtm  undetimtr  Lthn,l»1t  Boon,  1841.) 
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int  fbiir  centuries,  to  attach  too  mucli  iraport- 
aace  to  etjmological  erron.  The  fbllonAog 
instances,  howcTer,  when  dae  allowance  |m8 
been  maide  for  the  misconceptions  and  mis- 
repreaentations  of  the  editors  of  his  works,  will 
suffice  to  shew  that  Origen's  Hebrew  scholarship 
was  of  a  Terr  defectire  nature.  In  his  S^tecia 
m  Oenesim  he  explains  niiop,  Keturahy  as 
meaalng  smtoUery  i^,  he  confounos  it  apparentlj 
with  n^Dp,  KetoMah^  although  elsewhere  he 
explains  it  as  meaning  motnM.  Again,  he  adopts 
Philo'a  explanation  of  ^On,  Efwck^  as  mean- 
ing iky  fawmr  (Die  hefnSitchm  Worterkldnutgen 
des  PhitOy  Ton  Dr.  Carl  SiegfHed,  p.  18,  Bfagde- 
bnrg,  1863),  and  he  explains  )n^3K,  Ahidah^ 
as  meaning  the  kmgkt  of  my  father.  He  adopU 
Philo's  deriration  of  Istaely  a  deriration  accepted 
at  one  time,  though  afterwards  rejected  hj 
Jerome,  as  if  from  B^  ith,  frir,   Htn,  vidity 

and  ^  Deus  (ibid,  p.  24) ;  and  he  gires  an 
interpretation  of  the  name  Samudy  as  if  it  were 

derired  ftom  DBf,  eham,  Ah  KIH,  ipee^  and  ^K, 
Ely  Deus. 

IL  Other  indications  are  not  wanting  of 
Origen's  lack  of  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew  Ungnage.  Thus  e,  g,  in  his  Selecta  «i 
(hnceim,  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  **solecism  ** 
which  he  finds  in  the  Greek  version  of  Gen.  i.  11, 
fiordpiip  x^P^^  9V9ipo¥  ait4ptM  Kvrk  ytifos,  by 
suggesting  the  insertion  of  a  stop  after  x^PX^v, 
and  by  continuing  thus,  iccrr^  y4pos  ntlpow 
<nr4pfMy  a  rendering  which  it  b  almoet  super- 
fluous to  obserre  that  no  one  who  had  consulted 
the  original  would  have  thought  of  proposing. 

Again,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ps.  ix.,  Ongen 
follows  Philo  and  the  Greek  interpreters  in  sup- 
posing that  the  change  made  in  the  name  of  Sarai 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  a  second  p,  i.«.  in  the 
change  of  Sopa  into  So^^o.*  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  according  to  the  Latin  version  of  his  sixth 
Homily  on  Genesis,  he  says,  **Puto  ergo  Saram, 
quae  interpretatur  princeps  vel  principatum 
agens,  formam  tenere  aptrfjs"  but  when  the  whole 
of  his  fanciful  exposition  of  Gen.  xxvi.  7  is  taken 
into  account  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
Origen  was  not  one  of  those  to  whom  St.  Augus- 
tine referred  when  he  wrote  the  following  words : 
**Sicut  aiuot  qui  scripserunt  interpretationes 
nominnm  Hebraeoruro,  quae  his  litteris  sacris 
continentur,  Sarai  (or,  as  some  editions  read, 
8ard)y  interpretatur  princepe  tiMo,  Sara  (or,  as 
some  editions  read,  Sarra)y  autem,  virtue "  (De 
GcUaU  Deiy  lib.  xvi.  c  28). 

III.  The  opinion  which  has  been  here  expressed 
as  to  the  small  amount  of  Hebrew  scholarship 
po«ieesed  by  Origen  is  confirmed  by  his  servile 
adherence  to  the  Greek  versions,  especially  the 
Septuagint,  when  they  widely  differ  from  the 
Hebrew  text.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Jerome 
draws  a  distinction  between  Origen's  Homilies  in 
which  he  follows  the  Greek  text,  and  his  more 
elaborate  and  scholarly  works  in  which  he  is 
said  to  follow  the  Hebrew.  Morever,  Origen 
appears  to  have  shared,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
opinion  which  prevailed  during  the  early  ages  of 

•  The  origin  of  this  theory  appears  to  have  been  thai 
the  Greek  letter  p  stands  for  100.  Jerome  exposes  the 
bUaey  of  this  etymology  In  tbe  following  words :  **  Nemo 
sttiem  in  alteri  UngoA  quempism  vocans,  etyroologlsm 
vocsbnli  Aimlt  ex  alieri."    ((^uattt.  Heb.  »n  Otn,  tr 
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the  Christian  church  as  to  the  co-ordinate 
authority  of  the  Septuagint  version,  as  e,g,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  second  Psalm,  where  his 
remarks  upon  the  tenses  employed  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  by  **the  Holy 
Spirit"  appear  to  refer  to  the  Greek  version 
rather  than  to  the  Hebrew  originaL  Indepen- 
dently, however,  of  the  consideration  that  it  was 
the  object  of  Origen's  great  work,  not  to  restore 
the  text  of  the  LXX  to  its  original  form,  but 
rather  to  shew  where,  and  how,  it  differed  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  by  the  aid  of  other  versions  to 
make  it  more  conformable  to  it,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  anyone  who  recognised 
the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text,  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  recognised  by  Origen  in  his  letter  to 
Africanns,  in  which  he  speaks  of  doing  away 
with  the  Greek  version  then  used  in  the  churches, 
and  procuring  a  genuine  text  from  the  Jews 
(tom.  iv.  p.  298),  should,  except  from  necessity, 
not  only  adopt  the  LXX  as  the  basis  of  his 
commentaries,  but  should  pass  over  in  silence 
the  most  palpable  divergences  of  the  Greek 
versions  from  the  Hebrew  original,  and,  in  regard 
to  doubtful  and  obscure  passages,  should  fail  to 
have  recourse  to  the  latter  for  their  true  inter* 
pretation. 

The  following  instances  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate what  has  been  here  advanced : — 

(1)  In  his  exposition  of  Gen.  ii.  2  (tom.  r. 
p.  70,  Wirceburgi,  1783),  Origen  adopts  tha 
reading  of  the  LXX,  *<  the  eixth  day,"  without 
any  reference  to  the  Hebrew,  which  has  **the 
eeieiUh  day;"  and  inasmuch  as  he  adopts 
the  same  reading  in  two  places  when  arguing 
against  Celsus  (lib.  v.  c  59,  and  lib.  vi.  c.  6 IX  it 
is  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  that  reading  was 
not  the  result  of  a  concession  on  the  pitrt  of 
Origen  to  the  version  commonly  used  by  his 
hearers. 

(2)  In  his  homily  on  Exodus  xx.,  and  in  his 
*  De  Prindpiia,'  L  5. 2,  Origen  adopu  the  reading 
of  the  LXX  in  his  allusion  to  Deut.  xxxiL  8, 
^  according  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of  God," 
instead  of  that  of  the  Hebrew,  **  accordine  to 
the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  and  he 
grounds  the  remarks  which  he  makes  on  the 
passage  upon  the  Greek  version  without  reference 
to  the  Hebrew.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with 
Trypho  (c  xxxi.),  takes  notice  of  the  difference 
between  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  rersion  of  the 
LXX. 

(3)  In  his  Commentary  upon  Numbers  xxiv. 
17  (tom.  vi.  p.  449X  he  adduces,  in  proef  of  the 
proper  humanity  of  Christ,  the  reading  of  the 
LxX,  ^  And  there  shall  arise  a  man  "  (Atf0pwroi)y 
an  argument  which  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
he  would  have  used,  especially  if  the  passage 
be  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  context,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  rejection  of  Christ 
bv  the  Jews,  had  he  been  aware  that  the 
llebrew  is  *<And  there  shall  arise  a  eceptre** 
(D3(^,  ehebet), 

(4)  In  Origen's  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  xi. 
19  (tom.  ix.  p.  480),  which  appears  to  have  bee 
written  subsequently  to  the  year  A.D.  245,  he 
adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  remarks  the  rendering 
of  the  LXX,  ififid\m/up  ^^Xop  §ls  r^r  Aprop 
a^ovy  *'  let  us  cast  wood  into  his  bread,"  and 
takes  no  notice  of  the  entire  discrepancy  of  this 
rendering    from    the    Hebrew    text,    nn^nc^j 
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\Drf>2  1^  "*  let  m  dertroy  th«  toee  with  its 
fmit "  (or  bread> 

(5)  bk  hU  Commentary-  on  St.  Matt.  cap.  zi^^ 
Origen  follows  the  yersion  of  the  LXX  in  hit 
quotation  from  Ps.  IxzxL  7,  al  x*H^'  abrov  ip  r^ 
i»Sip^  4M\§viraPi  where  it  is  obrioos  that  the 
LXX  read  nnsyn  instead  of  nn^yjl.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  whereas  in  his  rersion 
of  the  Psalms  according  to  the  LXX,  Jerome 
renders  the  passage  **manas  ejna  in  eophino 
senrieront,"  in  his  version  according  to  the 
Hebrew  he  renders  it  ^manos  ejus  a  copfaino 
rscepemnt.'' 

Once  more,  when  discussing  at  some  length 
the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
renderings  of  Gen.  zlr.  27  (torn.  r.  p.  266),  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Origen  to 
refer  to  the  Hebrew  text  in  order  to  ascer^ 
tain  which  of  the  two  versions  more  nearly 
accorded  with  it,  whilst  in  one  of  the 
earlier  Homilies  on  the  same  book,  **  On 
the  Circumcision  of  Abraham"  (torn.  ▼. 
179),  where  he  has  occasion,  in  combating  the 
Ebionites,  to  compare  the  text  used  in  the  church 
with  the  Hebrew  text  which  they  (the  Ebionites) 
said  to  be  more  correct  (*<  quae  veriora  didtis 
cxemplaria "),  he  alleges  that  certain  words 
occur  in  Exodus  iv.  10,  which  are  really  found 
in  the  parallel  passage  in  Exodus  yL  30. 

Other  indications  of  the  same  character,  and 
leading  to  the  same  conclusion,  are  not  wanting. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Origen  s 
Commentary  on  Ezekiel  ix.  2-7,  a  work  which, 
according  to  Eusebius  (lib.  ri.  c.  32),  was  com- 
posed during  his  residence  at  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine, and  was  finished  at  Athens,  t>.  between 
▲.D.  235  and  ▲.D.  240.  <«The  Seventy  say  that 
the  man  who  was  clothed  with  a  long  robe  was 
commanded  to  put  a  sign  (trji/uiop)  upon  the 
foreheads  of  those  who  groaned  and  were  in  pain. 
But  Aquila  and  Theodotion  say  that  the  mark  of 
the  letter  Thau  was  placed  upon  their  foreheads." 
Origen  then  proceeds  to  give  the  explanation  of 
the  import  of  this  mark  as  he  had  received  it 
from  three  Jews,  the  last  of  whom,  one  who  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  said  that  <*  in  the 
old  alphabet  the  letter  Thau  resembled  the 
figure  of  the  cross  "  (tom.  ix.  p.  282X 

Two  observations  naturally  suggest  themselves 
in  connexion  with  this  passage.  (1)  The  ren- 
dering of  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  jcc^  ofifutA<r§u 
rh  Sav,9  is  nothing  but  a  simple  transliteration 
of  the  Hebrew  text  in  HMnni,  v*MtfnfUha  to©, 
and  hence  had  Origen  referred  to  the  Hebrew 
text  he  would  hardly  have  quoted  the  version  of 
Aquila  and  Theodotion.  And  (2)  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  Origen,  who,  in  his  Commentary 
on  Ps.  ii.,  refers  to  the  change  of 'Hebrew  charac- 
ters which  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Ezra 
during  the  captivity  (tom.  vii.  p.  226),  should 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  letter  Thau  or  Too  bore  the  shape 
of  a  cross  in  the  old  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  other 
ancient  alphabets. 

Again,  in  Origen's  letter  to  Afncanus,  in 
defence  of  the  canonicity  of  the  Story  of 
Susanna,  he  refers  to  the  authority  of  Aquila, 
not  to  the  original  text  itself,  in  support  of 


»  Jerome  says  that  Aquila  snd  Symmschus  as  well  as 
the  LXX  bsTe  ^ii^mv,  sod  thai  Theodotion  oiUj  hss  the 
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the  assertion  that  the  words,  ''Then  K^a* 
chadnezxar  the  king  was  astonied  and  rose  up  in 
haste,"  kCf  are  found  in  Daniel  lit  24 
(tom.  iv.  p.  295),  whilst,  in  the  same  letter,  he 
affirms  that  the  words  **  From  going  to  and  fro 
in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up  and  down  in 
it"  (Job  i.  7%  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew 
copies  of  the  book  of  Job,  an  assertion  which,  on* 
less  the  text  used  by  Origen  greatly  difiered  firom 
the  present  Masoretic  text,  is  utteriy  withoct 
foundation.  Moreover,  when  in  doubt  aa  to  the 
Hebrew  equivalents  of  the  Greek  verbs  o^fCecr 
and  wpl(ta^f  both  of  which  occur  in  the  LXX  (the 
former  frequently),  Origen  speaks  of  consult- 
ing **  not  a  few  Jews,"  in  order  to  obtain  the  is- 
formation  which  he  needed,  but  it  does  mot  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  with  a  view  to  a^tcertain  the  point 
for  himself;  wliilst  the  simplicity  with  whidi  he 
relates  the  answer  which  he  received  from  his 
Hebrew  friends  to  a  similar  inquiry  respecting 
the  Hebrew  equivalents  of  the  trees,  crxcvot  ana 
wpiyof,  viz.,  that  if  Origen  could  tell  than,  where 
those  words  were  to  be  round  in  the  Greek  vernoof 
of  the  Old  Testament  they  could  tell  him  of  what 
Hebrew  words  they  were  the  representatives, 
still  further  confirms  the  impression  that  it  had 
not  entered  into  Origen's  hejul  to  institute  such 
an  examination  for  himself  or  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  hb  own  inability  to  do  so.  One  more 
specimen  of  Origen's  critical  skill,  which  is  found 
in  this  letter,  is  too  significant  to  be  overlooked. 
One  of  the  arguments  justly  urged  by  Africanns 
in  proof  that  the  story  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders 
had  no  Hebrew  original  is  the  play  upon  the  Greek 
words  iust  mentioned,  viz.,  ax^'  ^^^  ^HC^C*"' 
and  irpivos  and  icpi(up,  Origen's  answer  to  thii 
argument  is  that  the  tranuators,  either  found 
this  play  upon  the  Hebrew  words,  which  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  liis  Jewish 
authorities,  or  that  being  unable  to  represent  in 
Greek  the  play  upon  words  which  they 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  they  adopted  one  nearly 
resemblmg  it.  He  then  illustrates  his  positioa 
by  reference  to  Gen.  iL  23,  which,  in  the  Greek 
version,  reads  thus,  aZni  nKti^^vmi  yorti  Sri  4k 
rov  Mphs  avrris  iKfi^iBri  aSriy,  **  She  shall  be 
called  woman  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man." 
He  observes  upon  this  passage  that  the  Jews  say 

that  a  woman  is  called  i^ffa,  HtTM,  isshtA,    He 

then  says  that  this  word  iirira  (we  presume  be 
means  a  word  pronounced  in  the  same  mannerX 
means  /  took^  fAa/Sar,  in  proof  of  which  he  refers 
to  Ps.  cxvi.  13,  which,  in  the  Hebrew,  reads  thus, 

H\^  n^y^fiS^^  Di3,  ko$  yeshuM  esso,  and 
in  the  Greek,  iror^pioy  atfrnpiov  A^^if^o^i, 
**  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,"  and  thus, 
making  the  play  upon  words  to  consist  in  the 
double  meaning  of  the  word  4<nra,  he  adduces 
this  as  an  analogous  case  to  the  play  of  the  Greek 
translators  upon  (rx'i'et  and  axK^tP^  and  irpipm 
and  irp((ciy.4  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  indi- 
cations of  Origen's  habitual  disregard  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  of  his  constant  recurrence  te 
Jewish  authority  upon  points  on  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  such  recurrence  on  the  sap- 
position  that  he  was  capable  of  pronouncing  aa 


\  TbeodoUon  sppNtrs  to  bav«  adopted  the 
loccjof  the  word  ;**a«s«i«ip(»o  quia  cs  riro 
I  (Uieroo.  Quoest  i%  (Ten.). 
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iftdependtni  opinion,'  and  of  tho  tingnlnr  eiron 
into  which  he  hu  £Ulen  whon  he  yentvree  into 
the  domain  of  Hebrew  criticism. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  jvBtly  urged  in  opposition 
to  the  riew  here  expressed  of  the  extent  of 
Origen's  Hebrew  scholarship  that  it  is  absolutelj 
impossible  that  the  blonders  thus  ascribed  to 
him  could  have  been  committed  bv  anf  one  who 
was  capable  of  accomplishing  the  herculean  task 
of  copjing  out  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
of  transliterating  the  same  into  Greek  characters, 
and  of  comparing  the  whole  of  the  received  Greek 
Torsion,  clause  by  clause,  with  the  original  and 
with  the  three  (or  five)  other  Greek  translations. 
The  force  of  this  argument  cannot'  be  resisted  if 
the  premises  are  allowed.  But  if,  after  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  errors  which 
may  hare  crept  into  the  Greek  text  of  Origen's 
writings,  and  after  still  greater  allowance  has 
been  xuule  for  those  of  the  Latin  translator,  there 
appears  conclusive  evidence  that  Origen's  scho- 
lanhip  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  task  of  a 
just  discrimination  between  a  true  and  a  false 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  text,  we  are  reduced  to 
the  consideration  of  the  plausibility  of  any  theory 
upon  which  we  can  account  for  the  execution  of 
a  work  involving  such  prodigious  labour,  and 
apparently  executed  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  learning,  as  well  as  with  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  industry,  by  one  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  possessed  the  requirements  necessary  for 
such  an  undertaking.  Now  the  number  and  the 
nature  of  the  allusions  made  by  Origen  to  his 
Jewish  Instructors  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  more  largely  indebted  to  their  aid 
than  has  been  commonly  supposed.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  supposition  that  the  first  two 
oolumns  of  the  Hexapla,  containing  the  Hebrew 
text  and  the  transliteration  of  the  same  in  Greek 
characters  may  have  been  the  exclusive  work  of 
Origen's  Jewish  amanuenses.  Nor  is  there  any 
insuperable  difficulty,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the 
supposition  that  an  extremely  small  amount  of 
Hebrew  scholarship  may  have  sufficed  for  Origen's 
share  in  the  correction  of  the  text  of  the  Septua- 
gint  by  the  aid  of  the  other  versions.  An 
accomplished  Hebrew  scholar  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  rendered  the  Hebrew  text  literally 
into  Greek,  whilst  Origen  compared  the  version  of 
the  LXX  with  that  rendering,  marking  with  the 
obelus  those  passages  which  had  no  corresponding 
words  in  the  original,  and  in  the  case  of  omis- 
sions, inserting  from  one  or  other  of  the  versions 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  the 
words  which  most  nearly  corresponded  with  the 
oral  version  of  the  Jew.  Some  such  theory  as 
this  appears  to  offer  the  most  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  how  a  work  of  such  immense 
labour  and  importance,  as  the  Hexapla  undoubt- 
edly was,  could  have  been  the  production  of  one 
whose  critical  scholarship  appears  to  have  been 
so  unequal  to  the  task. 

This  theory  receives  some  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  Hebrew  scholarship  of  Lucian,  a  presbyter 

'  It  is  esej  to  sooonnt  for  references  to  Jewish  sntbo- 
rtty  fai  oertatn  cases  in  which  a  writer  might  have  been 
c^Mble  (tf  forming  §n  iodepeodent  Jadgmeotp  especially 
at  a  time  at  which  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  almost 
ooDflned  to  one  people.  This  consideration,  however, 
doefe  not  soffloe  to  aeooont  fbr  many  of  Origen's  refitrenoss 
10  lalbnnstion  obtained  ttom  his  Jewish  anUwrities. 
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of  Antioch,  or  of  Hesychius,  the  Egyptian  bishop, 
both  of  whom  undertook  to  amend  the  text  of 
tne  Septuagint  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
eentury,  and  whose  recensions  are  mentioned  by 
Jerome  in  his  aeoond  book  against  Rufinus,  as 
being  in  oonunon  use  in  the  countries  to 
whidi  they  respectively  belonged  (iiL  p.  102). 

The  Clemshtinb  Wbitinqs. — The  argu- 
ments which  have  been  adduced  in  support  of 
the  Eastern  origin  of  the  docimient  to  which 
the  Clementine  writings  owe  their  existence 
entitle  these  works  to  a  short  notice  in  the 
present  article.  At  the  same  time  the  un- 
certainty which  exists  as  to  their  authorship, 
and  as  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  their 
respective  portions,  detracts  in  no  small  measure 
from  the  value  of  the  results  of  any  minute 
examination  of  their  contents  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  the  writers  did,  or  did  not, 
possess  any  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
language. 

The  Clemektine  Homilieb.— (1)  In  Horn, 
iiL  0.  XXV.,  we  read  that  **  Cain  is  interpreted 
both  possession  and  envy."  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  name  in  Gen.  iv.  1  connects  its  etymo- 
logy with  the  verb  M^p,  Kanah,  which  meana 
to  aoqmre  or  po9ae$$.  The  alternative  etymology 
(which  is  adopted  in  c  xli.)  connects  it  with 
iOpy  Kana,  which  in  the  Piel  signifies  to  be 
envioua  or  jealouM, 

(2)  In  Horn.  iiL  c  xxvL  it  b  said  that  "*  with^ 
out  any  ambig^nity  Abel  is  translated  grief."  It 
is  obvious  tluit  the  writer,  if  acquainted  with 

Hebrew  at  all,  identified  h2n  with  h^H,  and 
transferred  to  the  former  of  these  words  the 
meaning  which  belongs  to  the  latter. 

(3)  In  Horn,  m.  c  45,  the  meaning  of  the  place 
JSj^th-hattaavah,  mMJin  ni^Qp  (Num.  xL  34), 
is  explained  to  be  fiovphs  iwiBvfu&r,  to  which 
explanation,  if  designed  <u  a  literal  rendering, 
exception  may  be  taken  on  the  ground  that  the 
Hebrew  word  for  graves  is  m  the  plural  number, 
and  the  Hebrew  word  denoting  lust  is  in  the 
singular  number. 

(4)  In  Bom,  iiL  c  47,  the  LXX  version  of 
Dent,  xxxiv.  6,  ^yt^s  oXkov  ^oy^  is  adopted. 

(5)  In  Horn.  iii.  c  49,  the  LXX  version  of  Gen. 
xlix.  10  is  for  the  most  part  followed,  but 
instead  of  riL  kwoK^ifttra  ofrry,  we  find  ol  itrritt 

as  the  rendering  of  H?^,  ShUoh,  as  if  equivalent 

tolS-TK. 

(6)  In  Hem,  viiL  c  5,  the  LXX  version  of 
Exodus  xix.  9  is  adopted  almost  verbatim, 

(7)  The  quotation  from  Exodus  xxii.  28,  in  Hem, 
xvL  c  6,  follows  the  LXX  almost  verbaiimj  but  in 
the  quotation  from  Dent.  iv.  33  in  the  same 
chapter,  the  word  Ircpos  is  inserted  before  dctt 
and  reasoned  on  by  Simon,  and  the  insertion  is 
not  noticed  in  the  following  chapter  by  Peter. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  writers  of  this  work  or  of  the  Recogni* 
tions  possessed  any  acquaintance  with  Hebrew. 

EuBKBiUB,  the  father  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
was  bom  in  Palestine  about  A.D.  264,  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Caesarea  A.D.  315.  It  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  country  in  which  he  lived, 
and  from  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  as  well 
as  from  his  admiration  of  the  learning  of  Origen, 
and  his  frequent  references  to  the  Hexa^la^  that 
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he  woull  have  acquired  some  aoqmdntaiioe  with 
Hebrew.  A  rerj  slight  examinmtion  of  his 
writings,  howerer,  will  Suffice  to  shew  that,  in 
this  respect,  he  wae  not  in  adTanoe  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived. 

If,  e.  g.,  we  refer  to  his  PraeparaHo  Evan- 
gelioa  (lio.  xL  o.  6),.  we  shall  find  an  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  many  Hebrew  words 
and  proper  names,  from  which  we  select  the 
following  particulars :— 

(1)  The  Hebrew  word  e^3K»  tfnoe^  man,  as 
distinguished  from  DlK,  adorn,  man,  is  said  to 
mttiikforgetfiUf  and  reference  is  made  to  Ps.  viiL 
4,  by  way  of  proof.  '*  What  is  man  (J£r)^H) 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of 
man  (DTK)  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  " 

(2)  Eusebius  says  that  Moses  rightly  called 
heaven  ffr9p4mfM,  firmament^  because  it  was  a 
solid  (fTwhw)  boidy,  and  one  perceptible  to  the 
senses.  How  utterly  remote  the.  Hebrew  word 
y^pl,  expante,  is  fW>m  the  notion  of  solidity,  is 
well  known  to  everyone  who  is  acquainted  with 
its  etymology. 

(3)  He  explains  I$raei  in  conmion  with  Phllo, 
Origen,  Lactantius,  and  (at  one  time)  Jerome,  as 
one  who  966$  Ood,  k«.  as  if  derived  firom  fi^K*  ilKlr 

and  hn  (cf.  lib.  v.  c  11 ;  Dmwntt  Ewmgd,  lib. 
vt  c  15). 

Again,  the  remarks  of  Eusebius  upon  Ha* 
bakkuk  iiL  2  are  scarcely  reconcilable  with 
the  supposition  that  he  was  able  to  read  the 
Hebrew  text.  Having  first  gi^^n  the  versions 
of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Synomachus,  all  of 
whom  appear  to  have  translated  fVom  the 
present  Masoretic  text,  he  proceeds,  apparently 
without  being  conscious  that  the  LXX  took  the 
word  D^^)  Stanmiy  ysors,  for  the  numeral  sAa- 
fMMm,  twoy  and  that  they  lead  the  following  word, 
)rP^n,  as  if  some  form  of  the  noun  H^n,  lif6  or 
6Msi,  to  explain  the  passage  in  accordance  with 
the  version  of  the  LxX  (Jv  m^%  '^  i^^^  *> 
having  reference  to  the  divine  and  human 
natures  of  Christ.  In  the  same  chapter  Eusebius 
explains  the  proper  name  t^^H,  Teman,  as 
meaning  consummation,  avrrix^m,  as  though 
derived  from  DDH ;  and  once  more,  in  the  18th 
chapter  of  the  same  work,  he  explains  the  meaning 

of  the  proper  name  ^VK*  AmoI  (Zech.  xiv.  h\  as 
understood  bv  the  Hebrews,  to  be  ^Af  wtrk  of 
Godf  ZiikoT  8ff  rovro  icarit  rV  *^Bpalmp  ^rj^y 
wodytf'ir  Bcov.  It  is  true,  as  Eusebius  observes, 
that  the  form  of  the  word  adopted  by  the  LXX 
is  'Aotr^X,  which,  according  to  the  sound,  would 
naturally  suggest  to  the  mind  of  anyone  ac- 
quainted wiUi  Hebrew  the  two  words  T\Z^, 

f6cUy  and  /K,  D6us,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that,  when  thus  pronounced,  Eusebius  may  have 
received  from  a  Jew  the  etyraologv  which  be 
has  here  recorded.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
suppose  that  anyone  who  had  consulted  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  who  posse8c«d  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  language,  could  have  accepted 
such  an  explanation. 

We  will  now  adduce  some  other  instances  of 
the  imjperttBct  Hebrew  scholarship  of  Eusebius, 
as  we  nnd  them  in  his  D6mon3tratio  Svangolioa 
(P^sus,  foL  1628). 

(1)  lu  book  vii.  c.  2,  in  common  with  other  early 

writers.  Eutebitts  not  only  confotrnds  Nazarene 

'^  but  relying  on  the  LXX  versKw 
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of  Lev.  xxL  12,  he  takes  oi/  to  be  the  mmadag 
of  the  Hebrew  word  *1|3,  wxer,  Ps.  L 

(2)  In  chap.  L  of  the  same  work,  he  ood- 

founds  the  word  rh"^,  SkUoh  (Oen.  xlix.  10,) 

with  n^  (or  rh^\  Shihah  (Is.  viiL  6),  and 
he  does  so,  notwithstanding  that  he  givea  tba 
oonrect  meaning  of  the  latter  word,  viz.  asixt, 
whilst  he  quotes  the  LXX  version  of  the  former, 
viz.  f  ftr^Kf iTffi,  h6  for  whom  it  It  kepL 

(3)  In  his  exposition  of  Jer.  xxiii.  5  (lib.  viL 
c  3),  he  transliterates  the  Hebrew  woixb  mrp 
OpTIV  by  *lc»0-cSffml/i,  and  explains  the  meaning 
to  be  oi  Tov  ecov  SfjrauK,  ik6  rightoomt  ane9  of 
Qod. 

(4)  When  refSsrring  to  the  words  of  Pa.  zxiL  1, 
as  uttered  by  our  LoH  upon  the  cross,  Eusefafius 
speaks  of  them  twice  as  if  they  were  the  rcrf 
words  of  the  Pftalmist,  not  the  Syro-Chaldata 
version  of  them  (Ub.  x.  c.  8).  It  is  remarkable 
that  such  an  error  should  be  committed  by  a 
resident  in  Palestine. 

(5)  At  the  end  of  the  8th  book  of  the 
D6numtiraiio  Evangolioa,  Eusebius  has  oeeasiott 
to  dte  Is.  xix.  20.  Having  quoted  the  veniom 
of  the  LXX  icol  iaroortktt  oiro'is  K^piot  ivtf^v- 
W09  %$  oAff9i  airo6s,  he  takes  occasion  to  correct 
this  rendering  of  PK^Ot  and  obeenres  that 
according  to  the  Hebrew  the  possag€  is  iral 
kito<rr9\u  atnots  Kipiot  Xmr^pa  is  0'^ovt 
a^o^r,  a  rendering  which  is  open  to  one  or 
other. of.  these  objections,  viz.  that  It  either 
doubly  translates  ^C^D,  or  that  Eosebins  fisiled 
to  perceive  that  the  second  aAfftt  o^oit,  which 
occurs  in  the  LXX  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  is  the 

rendering  not  of  y^D,  but  of  dV VH* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of 
the  imperfect  Hebrew  scholarship  of  Euaebias. 
It  is  due,  however,  to  so  eminent  a  man  and  so 
voluminous  a  writer,  to  notice  the  aid  which 
his  writings  afford  in  the  recovery  of  a  portion  ef 
the  great  work  of  Origen,  as  will  at  once  fp^h 
even  on  the  most  cursory  reference  to  Dr.  Field's 
edition  of  the  remains  of  the  Eexapla. 

EpBRAm  tbeStbiax,  OT  Epkrem  Sifnu  (9Bh6 
is  commonly  called^  is  said  to  have  b^n  bom  at 
Nisibis  early  in  the  4th  century,  and  he  died 
about  the  year  ▲.!>.  370.  HewasbornofChristaaa 
parents,  and,  according  to  some  aoconnta,  was 
instructed  in  Christiamty  by  James,  tiie  Uahop 
of  Nisibis.  He  was  ordained  as  a  deacon  by 
Basil  the  Great  at  Caesarea,  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Edtsis,  where 
he  expounded  the  scriptures  to  a  lerge  nnnbcr 
of  scholars.  He  is  commonly  thought  to  have 
remained  in  deacon's  orders  thronghoiit  life, 
but  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  hidden  the 
talent  of  the  priesthood  in  tiie  etfth  Uirough 
idleness  (tom.  iiL  p.  467 ;  Assemani,  Rom.  1733X 
and  his  refusal  of  the  episcopate  confirms  his 
own  statement  that  he  had  been  admitiad  iuta 
the  order  of  the  priesthood.  His  works  oocapy  u 
foUo  volumes,  three  of  which  contain  hia  Svriae 
writings,  and  the  remaining  three  the  direek 
writings  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  and  whkh 
are  supposed  to  consist  of  translations  from  the 
Syriac  The  former  of  these  appear  to  have  been 
considerably  interpolated;  axiid  there  b  much 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  lattcc^ 
although  we  are  told  by  Soxomen  that  some  eg 
the  writings  of  Ephraim  were  tianslatol  wit 
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Greek  daring  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  and  we 
find  references  to  them  in  the  works  of  Chryso- 
slom  and  other  contemporary  writers. 

If  any  inference  respecting  Ephrem's  know* 
ledge  of  Hebrew  may  be  drawn  from  the  Greek 
works  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  that  inference 
would  be  of  an  an&rourable  character,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  instances,  taken  from 
his  Partwnestt,  which  might  be  indefinitely 
multiplied : — 

(1)  Ephrem  adopts  the  reading  of  the  LXX  in 
Gen.  r.  22,  **  two  hundred  "  where  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Syriae  Peshito  read  ^'three  hundred  " 
(Paracnesis  zliz.  p.  3^1 ;  Oz.  1709). 

(2)  In  his  reference  to  Gen.  zzii.  13,  although 
Ephrem  does  not  quote  the  words  of  the  LXX, 
riz.  icaertxifuvos  4v  ^vr^  ^afiku^  he  was  evidently 
as  much  perplexed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  ^^D  tAek  as  were  the  I^X,  and 
he  appears  to  hare  regarded  it  as  the  name  of 
some  particular  tree  or  shrub,  I8o6  «rp»^t 
S^SfToi  i¥  T^  ^vT^  rov  tra^tc  (/n  Abraham  et 
Itaac,  0pp.  ii.  p.  318 ;  Romae,  1743). 

(3)  In  the  twenty-ninth  Paraenesis  (tb,  p. 
295),  Ephrem,  in  opposition  to  the  present 
punctuation  and  diTision  of  the  Hebrew  verses, 
and  to  the  Peschito  version,  connects  the  word 
Jenualem  with.  v.  1  of  Ps.  czxv.  instead  of  v.  2, 
and  reads  6  mroiKSnf  *UpowraK4iti;, 

(4)  In  his  quotation  from  Prov.  iL  IS,  in 
Paraenesis  iL  (jb,  p.  315X  Ephrem  departs  both 
from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Syriae,  and  adheres 
nearly  to  the  LXX.     . 

(5)  In  his  quotation  from  Prov.  zzviii.  1, 
Ephrem  adds  the  words  4p  r%  abrw  iroAA^ 
wo^piftf'ff,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew, 
the  Syriae,  or  the  LXX,  and  which  appear  to  be 
a  free  reiuiering  of  the  Vplgate,  **  absque  ter- 
rore  erit."    (Paraenesis  zlviii. ;  &.  P.  339.)  . 

(6)  In  the  fifteenth  Paraenesis  Ephrem  adopts 
the  LXX  rendering  of  Isaiah  zzxL  9 ;  Mflutttpios 
%t  Ix**  ■  ^9.  1iit9  nipiM  Kol  ofxf/ovf  iv  'Upov 
0'«\V  (tb.  p.  276),  a  rendering  which  entirely 
diflers  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Syriae,  and 
oonoeming  which  Jerome  writes  thus:  **Sic 
interpretari  possumus  ut  dicamus  praesentis 
loci  sensui  oonyenire." 

(7)  When  quoting  from  Isaiah  IL  8  in  his 
forty-first  Paraenesb  (tb.  p.  316),  Ephrem  follows 
the  LXX,  who  se^m  to  have  rMd  the  word  HP 
ii$ne  instead  of  B^  moth,  where  again  he  has  no 
support  from  the  Syriae 

(8)  In  hu  quotation  from  Habakkuk  iii.  2, 
(Paraenesis  zUiL ;  ib,  p.  328),  where  the  LXX 
follow  an  entirely  difierent  reading  from  that  of 
the  present  Masoretic  text,  Ephrem  adopts  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  The  Peshito  version  in 
this  place  does  not  entirely  follow  the  Masoretic 
tezt,  but  agrees  much  more  closely  with  it  than 
does  that  of  the  LXX. 

(9)  In  the  quotation  in  the  same  Paraenesis, 
from  the  16th  verse  of  the  same  chapter  of 
Habakkuk,  where,  as  Jerome  observes,  all  the 
versions  differ  widely  from  the  Hebrew,  Ephrem 
follows  the  LXX  («6.). 

He  does  not,  however,  invariably  follow  the 
LXX  in  his  Greek  writings,  or  rather  in  those 
works  which  now  ezist  in  Greek,  as  e.g.  in  his 
sermon  on  '*The-  life-giving  Cross  of  the  Lord," 
where  h^  adopts  thi^  interpolated  words /rom<A« 
^ttj  which  have  ihe  support,  neither  of  the  Syriae 
aer  of  the  LXX.  On  the  other  hand^  in  a  quota- 
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tion  from  Ps.  zzziz.  4,  Ephrem  adopts  the 
rendering  of  the  Syriae,  **  If  there  is  craft  .in 
my  tongue,"  where  the  Hebrew  has  only  H/D 
trord^  and  where  the  LXX  have  X^s  6Zucot. 

It  may  fairly,  however,  be  questioned  whether 
the  evidence  here  adduced  does  not  point  to  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  translation  of  Ephrem's  Syriae 
works  into  Greek,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  improbable  that  Ephrem  should 
habitually  have  followed  the  LXX,  where  that 
version  differs  as  much  from  the  Syriae  as  fr^m 
the  Hebrew. 

The  instances  which  follow  are  taken,  for  the 
most  part,  from  his  Bhythms  (portions  of  which 
have  been  translated  from  the  Syriae  by  Mr. 
Morris,  and  published  at  Ozford  in  1847),  and 
will  suffice  to  shew  that  Ephrem  in  his  Syriae 
works  quotes  habitually  from  the  Peschito  ver- 
sion, and  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
much  use  of  the  original  Hebrew. 

(1)  In  his  quotation  from  Ps.  Izzii.  17,  Ephrem, 
in  common  with  the  Syriae  and  the  Chaldee 
versions,  regards  the  second  member  of  the  first 
clause  of  the  verse  as  having  reference  to  the 
past,  and  reads,  **  His  name  was  before  the  sun," 
instead  of  reading,  according  to  the  present 
Masoretic  tezt  and  the  version  of  the  LXX, 
**  His  name  shall  continue  (or  be  continued)  as 
long  as  (or  before)  the  sun."  ■ 

(2)  In  his  quotation  from  Gen.  zliz.  10, 11 
(jRAyMm  agahist  the  Jews,  c  18^  Ephrem  follows 
the  Sjrriac  in  rendering  ppnD,  lawgiver  (or  staff 
of  the  ruler),  by  expotitor  or  mterpreter,  but  in 
the  following  verse  he  does  not  follow  the  Syriae 
and  the  LXX  in  regarding  ^^3  as  a  form  of  the 
construct-state  of  the  noun,  but  translates  it 
(perhaps  accidentally)  as  if  taken  directly  from 
the  Hebrew  my  son ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the  same 
Rhythm  he  renders  the  same  words,  ^  the  ass*s 
foal." 

(3)  In  his  quotation  from  Amos  vii.  7  (ib,  e.  19) 
Ephrem  follows  the  Syriae  and  the  LXX  in 
rendering  ^  jR  odamanL  ■ 

(4)  In  his  paraphrase  of  Is.  zliz.  14,  &c 
(Sf.  c  20X  Ephrem  follows  the  LXX  against  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Syriae  in  making  the  walls  the 
subject  of  the  rerb :  **  I  have  graven  thy  walls." 

(5)  In  his  fifty-third  Rhythm  Ephrem,  with 
evident  allusion  to  Deut.  zzzi.  26,  speaks  of  the 
words  of  chaste  women  as  being  placed  m  the 
ark.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  here  followed 
the  Syriae  version,  which  has  *^m  the  side  ef  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,"  instead  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  has  1 VD  «*  oi  the  side,"  and  with 
which  the  LXX  and  the  Chaldee  agree»  . 

'  (6)  In  his  Commentary  on  2  Kings  ii.  9, 
Ephrem  adopts  the  Peshito  tezt,  which  does  not 
retain  (as  the  LXX  has)  the  same  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  t(*X^  ^D,  which  is  found  in  the  Syriae 
version  of  Dent.  zzii.  17,  and  consequently  over* 
looks  the  obvious  reference  to  the  elder  son's 
portion  of  his  father  s  goods,  which  is  there 
denoted. 
(7)  A  yet  stronger  proof  of  Ephrem's  ignoranea 

•  The  introdncttoD  of  the  ptst  tense  instead  of  the 
fMnre  in  tbe  Syriso  and  Chaldee  versions  probably  arose^ 
(SB  Mr.  Morris  suggests  in  his  translation  of  the  seled 
works  of  Ephrem,  p.  S7,  note)  ftt>m  tbe  tact  thjt  some  ei 
the  Jews  regarded  the  word  p^^  or  V\y  ss  a  propst 

**  Before  (he  sun  His  name  wss  inimi.'!      ^  ^^ 
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or  neglect  of  the  Hebrew  text  U  found  in  the  argu- 
ment which  he  deriyei  from  the  alleged  nee  of  the 
plnral  verb  in  Gen.  xi.  7,  where  the  Syriac  and 
the  Chaldee  hare  "Come  je,"  bnt  where  the 
Hebrew  has  the  aingalar  n^H.  The  LXX 
Scvre  cannot  be  alleged  on  either  tide,  inaamnch 
as  it  is  used  in  conjunction  both  with  singular 
and  with  plural  yerbs.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
inasmuch  as  Ej^rem  occasionally  refers  to  read- 
ings found  in  the  Hebrew,  that  there  may  hare 
been  a  different  reading  in  this  case,  but  no 
other  reading  is  now  known  to  exist. 

Once  more,  amongst  the  extracts  from  the  un- 
printed  MS.  containing  Ephrem's  Commentair 
on  Jonah,  Assemani  gires  the  following :  **  Jonah 
began  to  enter  into  Ninereh  a  journey  of  three 
days,  and  he  preached  and  said,  *  Within,  or  yet, 
forty  days,  and  Ninereh  shall  be  overthrown.' 
The  Greek  reads,  *  There  are  yet  three  days,  and 
Kineyeh  shall  be  oTerthrown.' "  *    Ephrem  en- 
deaTours  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  thus: — 
**  Now  both  of  these  are  true ;  for  it  is  written  in 
the  Hebrew  copies  thus,  *  Jonah  began  to  enter 
into  the  city  in  forty  days.'"      He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  forty  days  as  dating  from 
the  time  when  Jonah  escaped  from  the  fish's 
belly  and  began  his  journey  to  Nineveh,  and  the 
three  days  as  occupi^  in  preaching  in  the  city. 
It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  whereas  Ephrem 
in  this   place   limits  not  only  the  preaching 
of  Jonah,  but  also  the  period  of  reprieve  as- 
signed to  the  Ninevites  to  three  days,  the  whole 
of  this  Metrical  Bbmily  on  the  iejpentcmoe  of 
Nineveh,  which  has  been  translated,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes,  by  Dr.  Burgess,  proceeds 
on  the  view    commonly    entertained    by    the 
Syrians,  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
that  the  period  of  reprieve  was  not  three  but 
forty  days.    The  object,  however,  for  which  the 
quotation  from  Ephrem's  Commentary  is  here 
adduced  is  to  shew  that  unless  the  Hebrew  text 
of  Jonah  iii  4,  to  which  Ephrem  refers,  differed 
from  the  present  Maaoretic  text,  either  Ephrem 
had  never  consulted  it,  or  he  was  unable  to 
comprehend  it. 

Upon  the  whole.  It  is  dear  that  if  Efdirem 
was  able  to  consult  the  Hebrew  text,  he  made 
but  little  use  of  the  knowledge  which  he  poe- 
lessed,  and  that  he  relied  mainly  on  the  Peshito 
in  his  Syriao  writings ;  and  that  the  version  of 
the  LXX  is,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  in  those 
of  his  writings  which  are  now  extant  only  in 
Greek.  Mr.  Morris,  indeed,  refers,  as  a  proof 
of  Ephrem's  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew,  to 
the  fact  that  he  notices  the  various  reading  in 

2  Kings  viii.  10, 17,  to  him  instead  of  vh  not, 
aa  in  the  Masoretic  text.  The  various  reading 
is  here  obviously  the  correct  one,  and  is  adopted 
by  the  Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  and  the  ChaMee, 
but  Ephrem  probably  obtained  his  information 
from  Jewish  sources.* 

Ctril  or  Jerusalem. — Amongst  those  early 
£ithers  of  the  church  who  might  reasonably  be 
txpected  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Hebrew 


•  The  Peehito  agrees  in  this  place  with  the  Hebrew  t 
the  Godex  Oyriaoo-HexAplaris  with  the  Oreek. 

•  Ct  the  article  KraaAiM  thb  Sraiui  (p.  137),  in 
whicfa  Ephnlm*s  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  discnssed  at 
some  length,  the  ooodoaioiis  arrtvtd  at  being  snbstan- 
tlaUj  bsM  of  the  present  arttde^Enn 
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we  must  include  Cyril,  who  was  bora  about 
A.l>.  815,  probably  in,  or  near  Jerusalem,  and 
who  was  bishop  of  that  city  about  thirty-fivt 
years.  We  should  the  rather  have  expected  to 
^nd  indications  of  such  knowledge  in  the  writings 
of  Cyril  because,  whilst  they  do  not  afford  evi- 
dence of  any  great  amount  of  ability  or  eloquence, 
they  contain  ample  proof  of  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  the  writer  with  the  hooka  both  of 
the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  should  not  be  justified  in  inferring  that 
Cyril  was  altogether  ignorant  of  Hebrew  from 
the  tact  of  his  adherence  to  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  even  in  passages  in  which  it 
fails  to  represent  Uie  true  meaning  of  the  origi- 
nal,^  (1)  because  in  many  cases  these  Tariatioas 
do  not  materially  affect  the  general  scope  of  tha 
passage,  or  the  argument  of  the  writer,  and 
therefore  the  version  in  common  use  amongst 
his  hearers  may  have  been  employed  just  as  the 
A.y.  is  by  ourselves,  even  when  the  rendering  is 
known  to  be  not  strictly  accurate ;  and  (3)  be- 
cause it  appears  from  Lecture  lY.  c  34,  that 
Cyril  was  one  of  those  who  ascribed  divine 
authority  to  the  Septuagint  version.  His  opi- 
nion on  this  point  deserves  notice.  Having  first 
related  the  traditional  account  of  the  verbal 
agreement  of  the  translations  independently 
made,  as  alleged,  by  the  72  interpreters,  he 
continues  thus:  *<For  the  matter  was  not  one 
of  wittj  invention,  or  a  contrivance  of  man's 
cunning  devices ;  but  the  interpretation  of  the 
divine  Scriptures,  spoken  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  accompUshed.**  (Ztbrwy 
of  the  Fathers,  U.  p.  50,  Oxfoni,  1839.) 

Independently,  however,  of  the  numerous  citn* 
tions  which  Cyril  makes  from  the  LXX,*  in 
which  that  version  difiers  very  materially  frmn 
the  Hebrew,  the  following  instances  wHl  suffice 
to  show  that  he  did  not  possess  even  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language. 

(1)  In  Lecture  L 14,  Cjt\\  writes  thus :  **ThMi 
Samuel  may  come,  and  thy  barren  soul  maj 
hear  the  salvation  of  God  who  hears  prayer ;  for 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Santtui."  Now 
it  b  quite  true  that  difierent  opinions  exist  as 
to  the  true  derivation  of  the  name  Sammet ;  sona 

deriving  it  from  7K  DS^,  8hem  El,  name  of  God, 
others  from  htXO  ^KB^.  ^Aon/flM-JEZ,  asked  of 

n    mm  Y     >  ' 

God  (Josephus  renders  it  by  the  Greek  nama 
Theaetetus,  ecoinrrot),  i^d  others  again,  and,  aa 
we  think,  correctly  from  7K  V^W,  &^ammak  S!^ 

heard  by  (or  of)  God ;  but,  unless  Cyril  has  very 
imperfectly  expressed  his  meaning,  he  haa  aa* 
signed  to  the  name  a  derivation  of  which  it  ii 
altogether  incapable. 

(2)  In  Lecture  IL  9,  Cyril  writes   time   ia 

V  The  fbUowingiostsDoes.  which  mtfl^t  be  ahDoatlad** 
Ihiitely  multiplied,  will  sofOoe  by  waj  of  ittnsKnftlcBS— 
(1)  FS.  zzxtL  1.  as  quoted  hi  Lect  L  o.  It. 
(9)  Prov.  xziv.  81,     M  •       IL  &  la. 

(3)  Is. zxz.  16  „  »,       H. elf. 

(4)  PS.  IzviL  6mm    Vn.  &  Itu 
(9)  Job  zL  14  „  »  Vm.  c  4. 
(6)  Hag.  IL  8              ,.  M  yUL  c  t. 
(T)  1&  zlv.  14,  U       »  »      XLe.  IC 

etc.    etc. 
^  In  his  qootatioa  fkon  Mioah  v.  S,  C^  does  ael 
follow  the  Hebrew  or  the  LXX,  nor  does  he  adoft  iht 
ov<cvUk  of  St.  ICstt.  iL  »,  but  Inserts  |i^  betee  lAcyeev^ 
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vtftrenoe  to  Rahab :  **  And  if  thon  wonldost  re- 
Mire  «  written  witness  that  she  was  sared,  thou 
hast  it  recorded  in  the  Psalms,  *  I  will  think 
«pon  Bahab  and  Babjlon,'  bat  with  this  added, 
*  with  them  that  know  me.'  On  men  therefore,  and 
likewise  on  women,  is  salvation,  riz.  that  which 
is  aecared  tons  through  repentance."*  (ib,  p.  18.) 
The  Hebrew  scholar  will  perceiTe  that  Cyril  has 
been  misled  by  the  Greek  version,  which  reads 
*Puifi  in  Josh.  iL  1  and  Ps.  IxxxviL  4,  whereas 
the  n.ame  of  Rahab  the  harlot  is  in  Hebrew  3n*l. 

rachcdtj  ue.  wide,  whilst  the  allegorical  name  of 
Egypt,  in  writings  subsequent  to  Isaiah  (cf. 
XXX.  7),  is  3n^,  rahabj  ie.  tumultuous  violence, 

a  word  difierent  in  orthography  as  well  as  in 
meaning  from  the  former. 

(3)  In  Lecture  X.  c.  4  we  read  thus:  '* Fitly 
ts  He  called  Jesus  deriving  His  name  from  His 
salutary  medicine."  This  remark  refers  to  the 
Greek  word,  'Ii^oirt,  and  to  its  supposed  de- 
rivation from  Idonat,  as  Cyril  says  in  c  13, 
**  Jesus  then  means  among  the  Hebrews  *  a 
Saviour,'  but  in  the  Greek  tongue  *a  Healer' 
(4  l4ti9rosy  The  &ct  that  Cyril  should  seriously 
imagine  that  there  is  any  connexion  between 
^Iritrohs  and  Uofuu  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
But,  further,  in  the  11th  chapter  of  the  same 
Lecture  we  read  thus :  ^  And  He  has  two  names, 
Jesus  Christ;  Jesus  because  He  saves,  Christ 
because  of  His  priesthood.  And,  knowing  this, 
the  inspired  prophet  Moses  conferred  these  two 
titles  on  two  most  special  men,  changing  the 
name  of  his  own  successor  in  the  government, 
A  uses,  to  Jesus,  and  sumaming  his  own  brother 
Aaron,  Christ,  that  by  two  special  men  he  might 
represent  at  once  the  high-priesthood  and  the 
kingdom  of  Him  who  was  to  come,  the  One  Jesus 
Christ."  (/6.  p.  104.)  The  origin  of  the  state- 
ment respecting  Aaron  is,  we  presume,  the  Greek 
rendering  of  I^v.  iv.  5,  where  the  Hebrew  is 

ry^ffBT}  t^l^rr,  ^  anointed pHest,  and  the  Greek 

S  Up^is  ^  Xpurr6s,  It  is  obvious  that  had  Cyril 
been  capable  of  referring  to  the  Hebrew  text  he 
would  not  have  made  this  singular  statement. 

(4)  In  Lecture  X.  c  16,  Cyril  writes  thus : 
**  Tour  name  was  *  Jews '  and  *  Israelites '  in  the 
time  of  Moses  and  the  other  prophets,  and  after 
the  return  from  Babylon,  and  up  to  the  present 
time."  This  statement  indicates  something  more 
than  the  lack  of  Hebrew  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  Cyril.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  pas- 
sages in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,^  as  well  as  in 
the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
the  word  *'  Jews "  may  be  understood  as  com- 
prising more  than  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jndah.  But  when  Cyril  speaks  of  the  name 
**  Jews  "  as  being  used  in  the  days  of  Moses,  he 
betrays  not  only  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew   word  Dn^H^,  (Tehudm)f  but   also  of 

that  of  its  Greek  equivalent,  'Iou8a<oi. 

>  The  editor  of  the  Ozfoid  tnnslaUoa*  In  a  footnote, 
viodkstes  Oyrtl's  fkodftil  ressoniiig  in  the  foUowing 
words:  ''Andas  whatlsiatdof  Hagar  in  Oen.xzl.  10  ts 
meant  of  JeroMlem,  so  Rahsb  may  really  be  named  In 
this  Pulm  yet  Egypt  mesnt  as  Its  scope."  This  note 
hsB  obriooslj  cscqwd  the  ^e  of  the  lesmed  Regius 
Piulbsim  of  Hebrew  whose  name  stands  first  amongst  the 
edilon  of  the  Library  of  the  y^Oktrt, 

r  Thai,  e.  g,  in  Jer.  xxxlv.  8,  H^V  Bebrtw,  and 

n^iT  JiM*  eppc*r  to  be  used  as  sTnoojmou  words. 
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(5)  In  Lecture  XUI.  c  9,  Cyril  says  that 
''/tMbu"  means  confession."  Now  it  is  quit« 
true  that  the  Hebrew  verb  HT  (^Tadah)  firom 

which  Judas  =  Judah  is  derived,  bean  tha 
meaning  to  confessy  as  well  as  to  praise,  Ther« 
are  two  passages  in  Genesis  in  which  reference  la 
made  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  viz.  chap, 
xxix.  35  and  chap.  xlix.  8.  In  the  latter  of  these 
passages  we  read  thus:  *'JudiUi,  thou  art  he 
whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise;"  where  the 
LXX  has  alvdo'evauf  or  (according  to  another 
reading)  abfiffourw,  Cyril  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  this  passage  in  his  mind,  but  to  have 
grounded  his  observation  upon  the  LXX  version 
of  Gen.  xxix.  35,  where,  instead  of  rendering 
the  Hebrew  verb  by  ahim^  as  in  xlix.  8,  the 
LXX  substitute  i^ofioKoy4oiAat ;  and  whereas  we 
rightly  read  in  the  A.V.  **  Now  will  I  praise  the 
Lord,"  they  read,  NGr  fri  rovre  i^ofxoX^yiia'Ofuu 
Kvpi^,  It  is  possible  indeed  that  this  instance 
ought  to  be  adduced,  not  so  much  as  a  proof  of 
CyriPs  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  as  of  his  bUnd  ad- 
herence to  the  LXX.  We  think,  however,  that 
it  may  fiiirly  be  alleged  as  one  amongst  many 
proofs  that  Cyril  derived  his  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  solely  from  the  Greek,  inasmuch 
as  the  rendering  of  the  LXX  in  this  place  can 
scarcely  be  regarded,  in  any  just  sense  of  the 
word,  as  a  tran^ation  of  the  original. 

(6)  In  Lecture  XIU.  ell,  Cyril  expends  some 
labour  on  the  attempt  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
discrepancy  between  the  account  contained  in 
Zech.  xL  13,  where,  as  he  alleges,  the  prophet 
states  that  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  cast 
into  **  the  refining  house,"  and  that  contained  in 
St,  Matthew  xxvii.  7,  which  speaks  of  '*  the  pot- 
ter's field."  It  will  be  obvious  (1)  that  Cyril 
does  not  touch  upon  the  real  difficulty  involved 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Zechariah 
(xi.  13) ;  and  (2)  that  Cyril's  difficulty  arises  alto- 
gether out  of  his  ignorance  that  ^  the  refining 
honse**  (rh  x^^^^^P^'')  ^  ^^^  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  which  has,  as  the  A.y.  has  rendered  it, 

"  to  the  potter"  ("iV^^n  b«).    It  is  worthy  of 

observation  that  Jerome  remarks  upon  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  translation  of  the  LXX 
and  the  words  of  the  Evangelist.  He  adds,  how- 
ever, **  Sed  et  in  Hebraeo  cum  sensus  idem  sit, 
verba  praepostera  sunt,  et  pene  diversa  "  {Ep,  itd 
Panunachmnif  iii.  p.  167).* 

(7)  In  Lecture  XUL  c  27,  Cyril  writes  thus : 
*<  Esaias  saith,  <  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from 
Edom?  the  redness  of  His  garments  is  from 
Bosor ;'  (who  is  this  who  for  a  dishonour 
weareth  purple  ?  for  Bosor  hath  in  Hebrew  thia 
meaning)."  The  only  key  which  we  can  dis- 
cover to  this  extraordinary  statement  is  that  in 
Micah  ii.  12,  the  LXX    appear  to  have    read 

n-IVa  iip  $Ki4fet\  instead  of  mva.     Jerome 

in  his  Commentary  on  Mtoah  explains  the  word 
in  the  same  way,  **  in  tribulatione."  Jerome's 
alternative  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  viz.  fleshy  arises  out  of  his  view  of  the 
interchangeableness  of  the  sibilants  b^  and  f' 

Epiphantub. — Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Constan* 
tia,  the  ancient  Salamis  of  Cyprus,  was  bom  in 

•  He  lightly  readers  the  Hebrew  worls  ^fi^Tt  ^M 
**adstatiiariam.*' 
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the  early  part  of  tne  4th  cetitnry  at  Besandns,  a 
Tillage  of  Palestine,  not  far  from  Eleutheropolis, 
and  was  brought  up  by  the  monks  of  Palestine. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  of  Jewish  extraction, 
and  to  hare  been  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew, 
the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  and  to  some  extent,  the 
Latin  languages,  in  addition  to  his  native  tongue, 
the  Syriac  The  writings  of  Epiphanius  bear 
witness  to  a  certain  amount  of  familiarity  with 
the  Hebrew  language,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  instances.  ^ 

When  speaking  of  the  different  names  given 
to  the  Christians,  he  distinguishes  between 
Nazarenea  and  Nazinte$;  i,e.  between  a  word 
derived  probably  from  IV^*  netser,  a  $hooi,  and  a 
word  derired  from  1U,  n<urar,  to  aeparate ;  and  he 
observes  that  our  Lord  was  called  a  Ncutarene  after 
the  name  of  the  city  Nazareth,  in  which  he  was 
brought  up;  whereas  he  explains  Naziritez  as 
persons  sanctified  or  dedicated  to  Ck)d,  as  was 
Samson.  (Adversus  Baeretes,  lib.  1,  torn.  ii.  c  5. 
Haer.  29,  tom.  i.  p.  121,  fol.  Colon.  1682.)  It 
deserves  notice  that  when  speaking  of  the  tonets 
of  the  heretical  sect  who  assumed  the  name  of  Nax- 
arenes,  he  says  that  they  were  admirably  skilled 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  that  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  read  by  them  in  Hebrew 
as  by  the  Jews.    (/6.  p.  123.) 

Again,  when  Epiphanius  has  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  words  uttored  by  our  Lord  upon  the  cross, 
^  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani,"  he  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  this  quotation  from  Ps.  xxii.  1 
does  not  accord  with  the  Hebrew  original,  but 
that  having  pronounced  the  words  **  Eli,  Eli," 
our  Lord  uttered  the  words  which  follow  in  the 
Syriftc  tongue  (ib,  p.  792).  Now  this  statement 
is  not  entirely  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  word 
lama  (or  as  it  is  printed  in  Petavius's  edition  of 
Epiphanius,  Ai}fw)  does  not  accord  with  the  Sy- 
riac  lemana,  but  with  the  Hebrew  lama.  The 
verb,  however,  is,  as  Epiphanius  observes,  not  the 
Hebrew  word  aMabtani,  but  the  Aramaic  word 
ahebachtam. 

Again,  when  Epiphanius  quotes  the  first 
▼erse  of  Peabn  cxli.,  lie  does  not  adhere  to  the 
Hebrew,  but,  as  if  quoting  from  memory,  he  sub- 
stitutes ^nnp  T^K  for  7ntnp:  he  inserts  the 

words  7K  yiyt^i  let  Ood  Amt,  which  do  not 
occur  in, the  original,  and  he  substitutes  for 

^^1P  n^nKH  the  woids  *U$fitrk  iucAK  as  they 
stand  in  the  Greek  toxt  of  PetaTius,  which  pro- 
bably represent  the  Hebrew  words,  ^IpH  0^3;^ 
yaXM  Kakkolf  let  Him  haoe  regard  to  the  voice 
(tom.  ii.  p.  163).  Other  explanations  may  be  given 
of  these  variations,  but  they  are,  at  least,  con* 
sistont  with  the  theory  that  Epiphanius  was 
familiar  with  Hebrew  as  a  spoken  language, 
and  that,  in  quoting  frt>m  memory,  he  readily 
substituted  one  form  of  expression  ibr  another, 
and  whiUt  deviating,  whether  by  insertion  ot 
,by  omission  from  the  original,  preserved  the 
general  sense  of  the  passage  which  he  designed 
,to  reproduce^. 

Once  more,  when  referring  to  the  words  of 
Jacob,'  Gen.  xlix.  3,  Epiphanius  points  out  the 
departure  of  the  LXX  from  the  Hebrew  in  render- 
ing *inin  /K  fiii  kic(4rfiSf  and  he  observes  that 
the  Hebrew  words  may  be  rendered  fiii  drauMtft^t 
(ib.  ii.  p.  100),  or*  fiii  wpotrreBeliitf  or  /i^  irepiv* 
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B«t  whilst  thus  displaying  a  certain  fiuuHanlf 
with  Hebrew  as  a  language  which  has  naaf 
points  of  affinity  to  his  native  Syriac,  Epipbaniuis 
in  common  with  the  other  early  finthers  who  pos- 
sessed some  slight  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  shews 
that  his  knowlwige  was  not  of  a  critical  diaractar. 

Thus,  «^.,  whilst  rightly  explaining  7K,  £1,  aa 

meaning  Ood,  he  explains  D^ilTK,  Ehhimf  aa 
meaning  Ood  alvoaye,  or  for  ever,  supposing  pro- 
bably that  it  was  equivalent  to  U»Sf  /M,  B 
olam,  *  the  everlasting  God '  (Gen.  xxt  33X  (i.  pL 
792).  . 

Again  he  explains  TfeTlB^,  Itraelf  as  meaning 
God ;  n%  Jah,  as  meaning  Lord,  K^p^s ;  ^yiK, 
ildbnot,  as  6  Ay  K^pios ;  TWTV  lafi^,  Tahvt^  aa  fts 
ir  lud  fffTt  jcol  &el  Ar  (tom.  i.  p.  296). 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  three  ovt  of  these 
four  explanations. 

As  another  instance  of  false  etymology  w%  may 
refer  to  the  derivation  of  HID,  a  measwne,  frtim 
7n\  yadah,  confesa,  and  the  somewhat  amusing 
vin<Ucatiou  of  this  etymology  in  the  words  vAiff- 
•*^clf  yhp  6  /ji69ios  SfAoKoyti  Sri  irewK^pmftn 
(tom.  ii.  p.  1B1> 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  moreover,  that  whcm 
Epiphanius  has  occasion  to  refer  to  Gen.  i.  2,  he 
adopts  the  Greek  version  of  the  psssage,  Kol 
avyer4\9C€r  6  Bhts  wdi^a  ir  t§  tKTf  iifUp^ 
instead  of  following  the  Hebrew,  which  hu  tlM 
eeventh  day  (tom.  ii.  p.  179). 

Jeboxe. — Eusebius  Hieronymus  Sophrooiiiiy 
the  son  of  Eusebius,  a  Christian,  was  bom  at 
Stridon  in  Dalmatia,  as  some  say  about  the  year 
A.D.  329,  but,  as  seems  more  probable,  about  the 
year  346,  and  he  died  at  Bethlehem  on  Sept.  30, 
A.D.  420.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  after  a  residence  of  some  years  is 
tluit  city,  during  which  he  studied  under  the 
grammarian  Donatus,  he  travelled  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West.  In  the  desert  of  Chalds,  near 
Antioch,  about  the  year  am,  374,  he  devoted 
hunself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  A.D.  382  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  after  the  death  oTpope 
Damasus  he  retired  to  Bethlehem  (about  a-d.  3S7\ 
where  he  continued  until  his  death,  pursninc  th^ 
study  of  Hebrew  with  renewed  ardour.  Up  ta 
this  time  'Jerome's  work  in  respect  to  biblical 
revision  had  been  chiefly  restricted  to  oorrecUooa 
of  the  old  Latin  version  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek. 
About  A.D.  390  he  began  his  new  traaalatlons 
from  the  Hebrew,  a  work  which  appears  to  faava 
extonded  6ver  a  period  ni  about  fifteen  yeant, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  defects  whidi 
exist  in  the  version  of  Jerome,  of  some  of  which 
he  was  himself  fully  conscious,  and  which  were 
almost  inseparable  from  the  imperfect  adiolar- 
ship  of  his  age  and  the  hasto  with  which  aone 
portions  of  the  work  were  executed,  his 
magnwn  opua^  commonly  known  as  the  rv^oCa, 
will  ever  remain  a  noble  and  unique  monuuMut 
of  the  linguistic  skill,  as  well  as  of  the  indomit- 
able courage  and  perseverance  of  its  highly-gifted 
author. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  phile- 
logical  accuracy  of  Jerome's  Hebrew  seholar^ 
ship,  his  superiority  in  this  respect  to  all  the 
ecclesiastical  writors  who  preceded  hira,  and  to 
all  who  for  maAv  centuries  followed  him,  will 
be  universally  allowed.  At  the  same  iiase  it 
is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  deterainU 
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LJbf  pnoise  D«ttir«  and  extent  of  Jerome's  oblJga- 
tiooft  to  his  Hebrew  teachers  (Barrabanos  and 
>thers),  and  thus  to  discriminate  accurately 
t>«tween  those  critictsms  which  were  original, 
and  those  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his  Jewish 
instmctors.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
l«rome  was  indebted  to  Jewish  soarces  of  in- 
formation maj  be  gathered  from  the  comparison 
institated  hj  Rahmer,  in  his  Die  hebr&ischen 
lyaditionem  in  den  Werken  dee  Sieronymus,  of 
the  Quaesiionee  «i  Oenesim^  with  the  Hebrew 
traditions  preserved  in  the  Talmnd  and  other 
Jewish  writings.  The  following  instances  will 
mffice  bj  way  of  example  :^- 

1)  In  Cren.  ii  8,  where  the  A.y.  reads  **  And 
the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Edea,"  Jerome's  translation  is  **  Plantaverat 
aatem  Dominns  DeuM  paradisnm  in  Eden,  a 
prstajptb."  This  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  D*1pD  is  found  in  the  Targums  of 
Qnkeloa  and  Jonathan,  and  in  two  of  the 
Talmnd  ical  treatises  (^Pesachmf  54,  a ;  Nedarim, 
39)u  The  Greek  Wrsions  of  Svmmachus  and 
TlieodotioB,  moreoyer,  appear  to  myour  it  in  the 
renderings  <«  wpAnut  and  iv  wp^ots. 

(2)  Jerome's  explanation  of  Gen.  yi.  8,  **  Yet 
kia  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years," 
ia  aa  follows:  ''Hoc  est,  habebnnt  centum 
TJginU  annos  ad  agendam  poenitentiam.  Non 
igitur  humana  yita,  ut  multi  errant,  in  centum 
Tiginti  annos  contracta  est."  The  Targum  of 
Onkelos  renders  the  passage  thus:  "A  term 
will  I  giye  them,  an  hundred  and  twenty  years,  if 
th«y  may  be  conyerted."  In  like  manner  the 
Targum  of  Jtvnathan :  **  Behold  I  will  give  them 
n  prolongment  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
that  they  may  work  repentance,  and  not  perish." 
The  Midraah  on  Genesis  explains  the  passage  in 
the  some  manner. 

(3)  In  his  explanation  of  Gen.  xi.  28,  Jerome, 
in  common  with  the  MiJraek  and  the  Jerusalem 
Targum,  explains  the  Hebrew  word  "^M^  which 
lit  the  A.y.  is  regarded  as  a  proper  name,  Ur,  as 
denoting  the  furnace  in  which  Haran  was  con- 
sumed, and  from  which  Abraham  was  deliyered. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Jerome  speaks  of  the 
Jewish  account  as  a  fable  (/u6u/a),  but  when 
explaining  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
age  of  Abraham  when  he  left  Charran,  yix.  75, 
and  the  statement  that  this  eyent  took  place 
after  the  death  of  Terah  who,  if  only  seventy 
years  of  age  at  Abraham's  birth,  must  haye  lired 
sixtyyears  after  his  departure,  Jerome  refers  to 
the  Hebrew  tradition  as  true,  and  explains  the 
age  of  Abraham  as  dating  not  from  his  natural 
birth,  but  from  the  time  of  his  renunciation  of 
the  idolatry  of  the  Chaldeans. 

(4}  Jerome's  explanation  of  Gen.  xix.  14 
appears  to  be  borrowed  from  Jewish  sources. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  accept  the  whole  of  the 
•txplaaaUon  which  is  found  in  the  Midrash  on 
that  place,  yis.  that  Lot  had  four  daughters,  of 
whom  two  were  already  married,  and  two  were 
about  to  be  married.    But  he  adopts  the  Jewish 

interpretation  of  the  words  Vni33  ^np7,  qui 
accepiwri  erant  filiae  ejuSy  who  were  about  to 
take  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  rejects 
that  of  the  LXX,  robs  tlXri^ras  rits  9vycer4pcks 
a^ou^  **  who  had  married  his  daughters." 

(5)  In  his  explanation  of  Gen.  xxi.  14  Jerome 
remarts  upon  the  difficulty  .of  supposing  that 
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Ishmael  at  eighteen  yean  of  age  should  haye 
been  placed  upon  Hagar's  shoulder.  Accordingly 
he  rejects  the  yersion  of  the  LXX,  icol  MBump 
ha  rbw  dtiMv  alnris  rh  itaiUop,  "  and  he  placed 
the  child  upon  her  shoulder,"  and  instead  of 

connecting   the    words    *Y7^n  l^fiO,  "and  the 

child,"  with  HD^B^y  DB^  "  he  placed  upon  her 
shoulder,"  he  connects  them  with  the  preceding 
yerb  \TV^  "and  he  gaye,"  and  in  conformity. 
with  the  yiews  of  some  of  the  old  Jewish  com- 
mentators, he  explains  the  passage  thus:  "Et 
hoc  facto,  dedit  puerum  matri:  hoc  est,  in 
menus  ejus  tradidit,  commendarit,  et  ita  emisit 
e  dome. 

The  following  criticism,  for  which  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  Jerome  was  indebted 
to  his  Jewish  teachers,*  exemplifies  not  only  the 
extent  to  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  borrow- 
ing from  others,  but  also  the  readiness  with 
which  he  receiyed  and  transmitted  statements 
without  inyestigation.  In  his  Commentary  on 
Galatians  i.  (tom.  ix.  p.    80)   he   states   that 

when  the  Hebrew  word  D?iy,  oilam,  occurs  with 
the  letter  vau  it  means  eternity  ;  but  that  when 
it  occurs  without  the  oott  it  means  the  fiftieth 
year,  or  year  of  jubilee,  in  support  of  which  latter 
statement  he  refers  to  Exodus  xxi.  6,  where 
the  word  is  written  without  the  vau,  and  also  ta 
Deut.  xxiii.  4,  where  the  vau  is  ineerted. 

Our  next  inquiry  must  be  into  the  direct  eyi- 
dence  which  exists  respecting  the  amount  of 
Hebrew  scholarship  possessed  by  Jerome.  On 
this  subject  he  sometimes  speaks  with  much 
diffidence;  and  when  we  contrast  with  this 
diffidence  the  yery  different  language  which 
Jerome,  not  only  in  other  places,  but  eyen  in 
the  yery  same  treatises,  adopts  in  reference  to 
his  other  qualifications,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  language  which  he  employs  was 
not  altogether  the  result  of  a  proneness  to  under- 
rate his  own  acquirements.  Thus  e^.  in  his 
Apologia  adcereua  Hufinum  he  writes  thus: 
^  Nos  autem  qui  Hebraeae  linguae  saltem  parram 
habemus  scientiam  ...  et  de  aJiis  magis  possumus 
judicare,  et  ea  quae  ipsi  intelligimus  in  nostrft 
linguft  exprimere"  (tom.  iii.  p.  103  B,  Basil, 
1516).  And,  again,  in  the  same  treatise,  when 
speaking  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Latin  gram- 
marians, rhetoricians,  and  philosophers,  he  ob« 
seryes«  **  et  Hebraeum  sermonem  ex  ps^  didi- 
dmus"  (ib.  p.  103  c).  And,  once  more,  in  his 
Epitaph^tm  Pauhe  matrie  he  says :  "  Hebraeam- 
linguam,  quam  ego  ab  adoIescentU,  multo  labore 
ac  sudore  ex  parte  didici,  .  .  .  discere  yoluit " 
(tem.  i.  p.  86).  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not 
be  oyerlooked  that  in  this  same  treatise  Jerome 
describes  himself  as  "  trilinguis,"  ije,  "  Hebraeus, 
Graecus,  Latinus,"  and  that  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Apocryphal  Book  of  Tobit,  he  says  that  in  one 
day  he  translated  into  Latin  the  yersion-  which 

•  AmoDgsl  other  similar  acknowledgments  of  this  In* 
debtedneas  we  find  the  following  statement  In  a  letter 
eddroBsed  to  St.  Augustine  (L  p.  398,  Clark's  edition) 
**  It  woald  haye  been  bat  fair  to  have  glvoi  me  credit  tat^ 
the  same  fidelity  (ijt,  as  that  whldi  he  had  shewn  In  the 
revMoD  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament)  In  the 
(Md  Testament  \tot\  hare  not  followed  my  own  tmagin*-:- 
tlon,  but  have  rendered  the  divine  words  as  I  found  them 
understood  by  those  who  speak  the  Hebrew  languafo* 
If  you  have  4ny  doubt  of  this  In  any  pasaaffe,  ask  the 
Jews  what  Is  the  meaning  ol  the  orlglnaL"  * 
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wa«  inade  for  him  viv6  voce  out  of  iht  Chtldee 
into  Hebrew  hj  one  who  wm  soqaainted  both 
with  th«  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages.^ 

The  following  examples,  which  might  be 
almost  indefinitelj  mnltiplied,  will  suffice  to 
afford  some  idea  of  the  deficiencj  of  Jerome's 
critical  scholarship,  when  tried  by  a  standard 
applicable  to  that  of  the  present  day. 

We  shall  refer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  his 
treatise  on  Hebrew  proper  names,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  his  productions,  bnt  one  in  the  pre- 
fiice  to  which  he  obsenres  that  he  had  nndertaken 
it  at  the  request  of  those  who  thought  that  he 
had  acquired  some  proficiency  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  *'  qui  me  putant  aliquid  in  Hebraeae 
linguae  noticiA  profecisse  "  (tom.  ir.  p.  136  d). 

(1)  Jerome  regards  the  Hebrew  gutturals 
Kt  Ht  n*  and  y  as  interchangeable.    Thus,  in  his 

explanation  of  the  name  Abel^  73n,  he  assigns 
jkM  one  of  its  meanings  Iwstui^  gnef^  identifying 

/3n  with  73lt  He  assiens  as  one  explana- 
tion of  the  proper  name  S^m,  )n3  cnstrfwra, 
ereatwrt,  thus  identifying  jnS  with  K^U.    He 

idenUfies  Eliahah,  m^^K  with  Eli$h<h  V^trhlt 
and  gires  as  an  explanation  of  the  former  name 
D§i  mei  eahoHo,  SLiid  as  an  explanation  of  the 
latter  Dei  mei  aaiite.  He  confounds  3*)n,  dnmg^ 
or  d^sotoNbn,  Ztph.  iL  14,  with  3^»  and  renders 
the  word  by  eonmef  rtnen.  He  explains  Bm', 
Heb.  Tin,  as  meaning  igniif  out  lumen,  thus 
identifying  Tin  with  T1K.  Again,  after  giving 
happy  {beatnt)  as  the  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  proper  name  Atherf  TK^  he  obeenres 
that  if  written  with  n  and  V  instead  of  K  and 
V^  it  means  a  eomrt,  TVn,  hatter,  atrium.  In  hia 
Quaeeiianet  Hthroioae  m  ^en^nm  he  regards  Tfi^ 
and  Ifi^P  as  interchangeable  words ;  and  whibt 
assignmg  the  meaning  happy  to  Asher,  the  son 
of  Jacob  and  Leah,  he  obsenres,  '^Aser  ergo  non 
dxoitiaie,  sed  6eo<iw  didtur,  duntaxat  in  praesenti 
loco.  Nam  in  aliis  asciinAnii  aKf/aigesiieAem  Mr6i 
possunt  et  divitiae  sic  Tooari."  And,  again,  in 
his  remarks  upon  Gen.  iii.  14,  in  the  Qmeetionee 
Bebraioae,  he  regards  TCP;  duet,  as  eonrertible 
with  TMt  ashes,  and  obserTes  that  the  former 
word  may  be  rendered  favitta.  And,  once  more, 
in  his  able  and  elaborate  commentary  upon  Isaiah 
he  regards  the  word  nO^K  as  interchangeable 
with  M^:K  (Is.  Tii.  12X  «nd  obserres  that  the 
meaning  may  be  either  Umupi  or  exalt.* 

The  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  any 
attempt  to  determine  the  amount  of  scholarship 
poss^Msed  by  early  writers  fh>m  their  etymolo- 
gical conceits  if  increased  in  the  case  of  Jerome 
by  the  aadue  deference  which  he  attached  to  the 
news  of  his  predecessors  in  this  field  of  inquiry. 


*  His  words  are  these:  **Et  quia  Tfdna  eslGhaldse- 
omm  Ubgua  sennoni  Hebrsioivutiiiisque  ttngoae  peritts- 
almnm  loiiuaoaa  Nferlens,  nnios  diei  hiborem  arripvl, 
et  qnSdquid  iHe  Hebtalds  verbis  ezprassifc,  hoc  ego>  eodto 
noUrlo»  senDooibos  Latfnis  exposui "  (tom.  It.  p.  M). 

■  Jerome**  remarl^  howeTer,  upon  Dn3t  wbidi  appears 
to  have  stood  in  the  text  which  be  used  In  Oen.  xlr.  6, 
in>t«*d  of  UT\2»  proves  thai  be  did  not  re^ud  the 
leMers  n  *im1  n  m  always  ooorertlble.  (^Qtiaett,  BA. 
p.  M.)  His  ranarln  upon  the  name  Beertfieba, 
P3V  TM3  (fi>*  P-  0B)*  chew  that  the  letter  D>  eamtek, 
was  oomsBooly  used  In  place  of  (^,  tin.  Again  in  his 
Onmi.  oo  Is.  Iv.  7,  he  lajs  that  the  word  ys^f.  8kAa» 
maj  be  interpreted  '*  ouiic  $^tm,  oone  pUtree,  none 
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Thus  e.j,  in  his  treatise  on  proper  namas  1m' 
writes  thus :  **  Israel  est  ridere  deum,  sire  vir, 
aut  mens  ridens  Deum,**  while  in  his  QwteeL  Nek. 
in  Oeneeim  (t6.  p.  100)  he  says  that  whett  be  gave 
the  explanation  of  the  name  Israel  as  if  derired 

from  C^K.  ntCT,  and  tH*  ^«  ^^  •<>  nndcr  the 
influence  of  names  of  great  weight  and  authority ; 
and  instead  of  adhering  to  that  riew,  be  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  in  nocordanoe  with  the 
obTious  import  of  Gen.  xxxii.  28,  mtprimc^M  atm 
Deo,  or  prinoeps  Dei,  i^,  as  derired  from  ItP  (or 

nTBO  xmI  /K.  MoreoTer  in  his  later  etymcjbgy 
of  the  word  lerael,  he  eeema  to  regard  fl^TE^  aa 

a  noun,  and  he  tranaliteratas  it  earith,  and  ex- 
plains it  thus,  princ^pem  mmat ;  whilft,  in  allu- 
sion, as  it  should  seem,  to  yet  another  otymlofv, 
he  adds:  "sift  ^rec^  Dei^Yioc  hX  efif^rwrn 
ecov.** 

(2)  Afier  making  ample  allowance,  howerer. 
for  Jerome's  undue  respect  for  the  opiniona  of 
earlier  writers,  and  also  fSor  the  wide  field  for 
speculation  which  is  opened  in  all  etymoloficnl 
researches,  it  is  difficult  for  Hebrew  scholars  of 
the  present  time  to  understand  how  Jerome 
could  have  been  satisfied  with  etymologias  of 
which  the  following  will  suffice  aa  speci- 
mens:— He  explmins  Uie  meaning  of  the  wevd 

AduUamOe,  ^dVtP  (Gen.  xxxriiL  t)  me  the 
teetwmmy  of  water,  teetimonitim  aquae^  aa  if  it 
were  derived  from  TV  and  D^.    Again,  he 

explains  the  word  Amraphei,  TfiTDKi  thus: 
duEJf  mt  caderet,  as  if  derived  tram  tOUt  and 

7fi3.  He  explains  Hadoram  DTITn  (<9en.  x. 
27),  by  generatio  exoeiea,  as  if  derived  from  TIT 
and  DT;  Arphaxad,  TCOBTK,  by  mmaea  db- 
popalatkmem,    apparently  as   if  derived    from 

KBT  and  TT ;  PkUisHMs,  D^Hfi^  by  eotbnlss, 

(as  if  from  7D3X  ^  ruiuM  pocmU,  or  tmitnitt 

potione,  apparentlv  as  if  fr^un  7fi3  nad  aomo 
form  of  nriS^ ;  and  Eamoth,  Heb.  HlDT,  me  rmo 
mortis,  as  if  f^m  HKT  and  JXtO,  Jerome's 
attempts  to  trace  Egyptian  words  to  a  Hebrew 
source  are  of  a  somewhat  singular  character. 
Thus  e^.  he  explains  the  meaning  of  J^AoraoA, 
Heb.  niDDi  atssipans  site  disotuperiens  emm, 
as  if  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  SHO; 
that  of  the  word  Abrech(Qtn.  xlL  43),  aa  tender 
or  deUoate  father,  as  if  derived  from  3|t  and  yt 
Here,  however,  as  in  other  iubtancea,  Jerome 
appears  to  have  followed  the  guidance  of  earlier 
writers,  for  whereas  in  his  Qwaestiones  in  Oenetim 
he  considers  the  word  llUt  Achu  ((Sen.  xIL  2) 
as  a  Hebrew  word,  and  explains  it  by  paias, 
in  his  CJommentary  on  Isaiah  xix.  7,  he  aays  that 
he  was  told  by  the  learned  that  in  the  EffypOam 
tongue  everything  green  that  grows  in  marahea 
is  oiled  by  this  name.  One  more  example  of 
Jerome's  etymological  conceits  may  be  dted 
from  his  epistle  to  Paulinus,  de  StmUo  Aanplvra- 
rum,  in  which  he  assigns  iniqwias  as  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proper  name  Soman. 

We  shall  now  adduce  a  few  illustiatkM  ef  th« 
lack  of  critical  accuracy  and  discenuBent  which 
pervades  the  writings  of  Jerome. 

(1)  In  his  remarks  on  (Sen.  iii.  17  in  hk  Qteaesi. 
ffeb.  he  translates  and  obsei»es  aa  fbllowe: 
^  Malediota  terra  in  operibus  tuis.  Opera  hie 
rurbi  colendi,  ut  plerique  |iuiant,  sed 
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AiKiiific^Bt ;  lit  in  Hebneo  habetur.  fit  Aquila  Don 
ducordftt  dieens :  Haledieta  hvanwiproptdr  to.  £t 
Theo(ioftio,MaJedictaaddPiia  m  traiugrcstumetm.** 
We  reauurk  liere  (1)  that  Jerome  tppeantoliATe 
read  111*113^3;  or  some  other  form  of  *Tay, 

cptrtOui   edy    instead   of    ^"VIS]^;   and    (2) 

that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  curved  that 
Aqnila  read  in   accordance  with   the  present 

Hebrew   teit    ^S)3]B,   or    that    TheodoUon 

appears  to  hare  read  ^fl'lj^d  or  soma  other 
nominal  form  of  "Up,  trmugrntii  est, 

(2)  Jerome's  explanation  of  the  LXX  rersion 
of  Qen.  ir.  7,  in  which  the  words  "  thon  shalt 
rule  over  him "  are  made  to  refor,  as  in  the 
£ngUsh  Tersioo,  to  Ab§l^  not  to  sm,  is  that  in 
Greek  the  word  kituprU,  tim,  is  of  the  feminine 
gender,  whereas  in  Hebrew  the  word  TIMDTI 
is  mascnline.  The  inadequacy  of  the  explana- 
tion is  obvioos,  even  had  Jerome's  statement  as 
lA  the  gender  of  DKDn  been  correct ;  bat  it 
seems  to  have  escaped  his  notice  (1)  that  the 
word  kfMpria  is  not  foond  in  the  LXX  in  this 
verse;  and  (2)  that  in  every  other  plaoe  in  which 
flKOn  occurs  it  is  of  the  feminine  gender. 

Amongst  other  indications  either  of  an  imper- 
lect  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  or  of  great  care- 
lessness, we  may  notice  the  following : — 

(1)  Jerome's  rendering  of  2^S0t  miimegebf  in 
Gen.  xiii.  3,  by  the  words  psr  omtrunL  It 
may  perhape  be  inferred  from  this  rendering 
that  Jerome  was  not  aware  of  the  fiu^  that  The 
Souths  or  Ths  Negehf  was  the  name  of  a  district 
if  Jodaea,  and  consequently  that  there  was  no 
difficnltv  in  understaniding  the  meaning  of  verse 
1,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Abraham  came  up 
^omt^  Egypt  mU>  the  som/A"  This  ignorance, 
Jiowever,  furnishes  no  sufficient  justification  for 
rendering  133D  minnegeb  <*  tkr<mgk  the  South." 

(2)  Jerome's  rendering  of  ^VOO  iip^TY,  Gen. 
zzjEvflL  26,  is  "  justior  est  ista  quam  ego."  Not 
content,  however,  with  this  rendering,  which  is 
a  correct  version  of  the  Hebrew,  he  proceeds  to 
observe, '^  In  Hebraeo  habet/Msti/Soata  ^starme  " 
iQmmt.  ffeb,  101  a). 

(3)  Jerome  renders  mn*  *nnp  inyiK^?,  Gen. 
zlix.  18,  aaioatorem  imtm  expectabo  DomibM. 
This  rendering  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch 
•a  thai  .of  the  LXX  is  T^p  cwr^w  Wfn^wmif 
mfimh 

(4)  Jerome  appears  to  have  been  unable  to 
give  any  account  of  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Gen.  zzvi.  32,  where  th«i  Greek  translators  evi- 
dently read  K7  not  for  V)  to  km  iQwiuL  Meb.  m 
Om.  p.  98  a). 

(5)  When  noticing  the  obvious  play  upon  the 
wsffds  Dfifi^  wiishpat  and  TW^  miahpacky  and 
wpon  %X^^  Kedakah  and  npPY  xekoMi  in 
la.  V.  7,  Jeronte  says,  '*  volnmus  latinis  insinuare 
anriboB  quod  ab  hebraeii  JmAcnvmw  ;"  and  he  then 
pgoeeedi  to  give  the  meaning  of  each  word,  and 
to  ahew  the  diArence  which  was  caused  in  each 
caae  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter.  It  may, 
f|ifihms,l>e  thought  by  seme  that  Jerome  wished 
CO  secure  more  impUdt  credence  for  his  remarks 
bf  the  stotemenit  that  he  was  indebted  for  them 
%c  Jewish  Boorces.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  how- 
•f»r,  thai  a  Hebrew  scholar  would  have  deemed 
il  Bioessary  to  ascribe  te  his  Jewiih  teacheri 
i^liDqmation  of  so  obvious  a  nature,  and  .of  which 
it  is  diScuH  to  understand  how  any  one  wh: 
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was  tolerably  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language 
could  have  been  ignorant. 

(6)  Jerome's  remarks  on  the  word  ^Jrta  aj/Kcted, 
the  Nifl  part,  of  the  verb  nr,  in  its  conH.  form, 
which  he  renders  by  the  Latin  word  nugae,  are 
as  follows :  ^  Sdamus  in  Hebraeo  ipeum  Latinum 
esse  sermonem  et  propterea  a  nobis  ita  ut  in 
Hebraeo  erat  positum :  ut  nosse  possimus  linguam 
Hebraicam  omnium  lingnarum  esse  matricero." 
(Comment,  in  Zeph.  iii.  18.) 

(7)  In  his  commentary  on  Is.  ii.  18,  Jerome 
gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  that  e^H^n, 
TanMsh,  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  the  $ecL  and 
that  D^  is  a  Syriac  word, 

(8)  In  his  commentary  on  Habakkuk  iii.  5, 
he  renders  PjBH  ferjf  boli^  or  pestOential  fever,  by 
diabolue. 

(9)  Jerome's  opinion  that  a  portion  of  the 
book  of  Job  was  written  in  hemunetere  shews 
to  how  great  an  extent  he  relied  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Philo,  Josephns,  Origen,  and  Eusebius, 
not  one  of  whom  appears  to  have  been  com- 
petent to  form  any  opinion  upon  the  question, 
and  either  how  little  he  relied  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, or  how  incompetent  he  was  to  arrive  at 
any  independent  conclusion  on  such  a  subject.' 
In  his  treatise  on  proper  names  Jerome  observes 
upon  the  words  Hiram,  Ira,  Ishtob,  and  Ish- 
bosheth  as  follows  i — '*  Iddrco  cum  aspirations 
haec  nomina  posuimus,  quia  et  apnd  Graecos  et 
apud  Hebraeoo  per  diphthongum  scribuatur."  It 
will  suffice  here  (1)  to  call  attention  to  the 
reason  fallaciously  assigned  for  the  aepiratioH  of 
these  names,  viz.  that  they  begin  with  a  dt>AtAoii^; 
and  (2)  to  present  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  the 
four  names  in  their  Hebrew  and  in  their  Greek 
form^ 

(1)  OTn,  X«v»a^  mram. 

(2)  KTy,  *lpks,  Ira. 

(3)  3to  E^K,  'IcrrAiB^  M-tcb. 

(4)  mi-mi^  'I<r^^e«,  IMo^eth. 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  multiply  to  an 
alnuMt  indefinite  extent  the  indications  affraded 
in  the  writings  of  Jerome  of  his  imperfect 
scholarship,  of  his  unseemly  haste,*  and  of  his 
reliance  upon  sources  of  information  which  were 
not  unfrequently  fallacious.  It  is  a  more  agree- 
able task,  howev^,  to  direct  attention  to  the 
very  great  value  which  his  writings,  especially 
his  commentaries,  possess  (1)  as  laying  the 
foundation,  however  imperfectly,  of  a  sounder 
method  of  biblical  exegesLi  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  any  of  his  predecessors  or 
contemporaries;  (2)  as  preserving  so  much  of 
the  versions  of  Aqnila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost; 

*  Jn  LOmm  Mb,  pnet  torn.  iv.  p.  iql 

•  X^.  In  his  preboetotbebookof  Piovert)s,SolonKm*e 
Song  sad  Eodesissles,  Jeeoaie  wtltes  ttuas:  •'Itaqne 
loDgl  segroUUoDe  fhratns,  as  peottus  hoc  snoo  retioemn. 
et  spud  vos  mntos  nmnn,Mdui  cywc  nookiDi  vestfo  coa 
Mciavi,  interpnlAtlon«n  vldelloet  trinm  Salomonls 
volumtDiUD  "  (torn.  Iv.  p.  lo.  2>  And  sodo,  at  the  end 
of  his  commentary  on  Obsdiah,  he  ezciises  bhnMlf  thus, 
*' Alind  est,  ml  PammscbU  siepe  stilum  vertere,  et  qiuM 
mesMtU  digna  rant  scrlbeie.  Alind  notsriorun  srticulls 
pnMparstis  padon  reUcendl  dioUre  qaodoanque  in 
boocam  Tenerit."  He  adds.  ••la  boopraphetA  et adole*- 
oentuli  Icsimas  el  teoct^  praesumpsimns." 

a  K  2 
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ud  (3)  u  polBtin^  out,  m  many  iulkmoM,  tlw 
•dcnriorltj  of  time  rsrriaiu  OTCr  tlist  of  tb* 
LXX,  which  wu  commDUlf  ngaidtd  u  m 
fauplTMl  work,  tod  to  which  JeraBM  himaclf  at 
timo  wti  ltd  to  utlgn  an  antharitj  whicli  at 
othar  tlmta  h*  ntatei  to  rscogaiH,'  dud  ■!»  oyer 
the  old  Latin  Tcnion  which  wu  Ixuad  upon  It, 
and  which,  notwilhitandiog  all  th*  oppoiitioB 
which  It  had  to  incounter,  th*  gTMt  work  of 
Jerome  nltinuttly  lupemded. 

The  moat  cunorr  campariaou  of  the  Hebrew 
teit  of  the  Old  Tntament,  fint  with  the  Tcnioa 
of  the  LXX,  and  then  with  that  of  Jerome,  will 
•office  to  eitabliih  the  Taat  aaperioritj  of  the 
latter  orer  thi  fonner.  A  few  iaitanca  taken 
from  the  fint  chapUr  of  the  Book  of  Amoa  wiU 


<1)  la  T.  1  tb«  LXX  tnat  DHP^, 
k  proper  nama,  Jamrm ;  thcf  lepreaent  the 
worda  of  the  prophet  aa  being  uttered  in  that 
place,  not  the  prophet  himietf  ai  being  in 
it,  altbongh  the  rerb  TfTl  ii  in  the  aingotar 
number ;  and  thejr  tranalate  the  word  ^VfV, 
ItratI,  bj  Jemaalem,  thna  minepresenting  in  a 
Tery  important  point  the  main  drift  of  the  pro- 
phecT.  Well  might  Jerome  iaj  in  hi«  preface 
to  tbit  book,  "SeptnaginU  antem,  netae  quid 
voInttM,  Interpretati  lunt,  *Semion(a  Amoa  qni 
facti  (ont  in  Aehirim  de  Thecne  qnoi  ndit  pro 
Kiennalem.' "  On  the  other  hand,  Jerome 
TMider*  the  nrae  ihna  from  the  Hebrew  1  ■■  Verba 
Amot  qni  fbit  in  paatoraliboi  (or  paitorlbna) 
Theenae  qna«  ridlt  inpar  laraal." 

(3)  In  TT.  8  and  9,  where  the  adjectlTe 
nchff,  ihtlemak,  wlidU  or  nUirt,  occnn  ai  qnali- 
ijring  the  captinty  apokea  of,  the  LXX  render  it 
aa  a  proper  name,  aSjQtatjtaip,  tou  SoAofutr, 
whilit  Jerome  reudert  tt  correctlf  ai  an  adjec- 
tive, "  eaptiritaa  perfKla." 

(3)  In  T.  tl,  whilit  the  LXX  tender  r\W\ 
YOrn  bj  ml  iKviiiinm  nilrpar  M  7^1  and 
aadpi  to  ip  the  abitract  meaning  of  IVt  /"p- 
ripiaw,  hOmm,  Jerome  rightly  reodtn  the  fonaer 
phraae,  ''iriolaTeritmlaericordiaB]ejai,"ai)d1])7, 
**  naqne  in  finem." 

It  woald  be  May  to  mnltiplj  illnitiBtlou  in 
proof  of  the  inperioritr  of  Jeram*'i  work  orer 
the  LXX,  but  any  elaborato  oompariton  of  the 
tiro  renioni  wonld  ondnlj  increaie  the  length 
of  the  preoent  article. 

It  wUl  be  obTiooe  from  what  hai  been  here 
alleged  that  it  i>  by  no  mtani  an  eaij  taak  cither, 
in  Ue  fint  initanc*,  to  Ibrm  a  correct  jadgmeat 
of  the  eiteot  of  Jerome'g  Hebrew  >cbolar>bip,  or, 
when  that  Judgment  hai  been  fanned,  to  mnTej 
to  mden  of  the  19th  centor;  a  juit  utimate  of 
the  eicelleacai  and  th*  defecti  of  that  acholar- 
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■bip  ai  eompated  with  the  mon  critical  ^ 
eiaot  •eholarahip  of  the  preaent  da;  if  anj 
credence  ii  to  be  giren  to  wordt  wfaii^  bmtti* 
no  apirit  of  arrDgancc  or  of  JBt«ntional  eaagnra* 
tion,  It  will  follow  from  Jero»e-s  aoCMint  of  Itia 
Tcnion  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  to  which  alisaioB 
baa  alrcad)'  been  made,  that  howerer  defectira 
may  hare  been  the  amonit  of  hi*  eritwot 
(cholartbip,  Jerome  muat  hare  acqaired  a  rtrj 
coDiiderabl*  amount  of  practical  aoqnaiMaBn 
with  the  Hebrew  langnige,  and  a  generaay 
correct  ipprehenaion  of  the  dgnificatira  af 
Hebrew  norde  and  pbraiea.  The  aama  coBclaaiea 
nnybe  gathered  from  the  ■nccew  which  eiowM^ 
hi>  Ubonn  aa  a  teacher,  ai  may  bt  *eaD  by  rc- 
ference  to  letters  which  he  addrened  to  Paula 
ud  to  Eoatoehium,  her  dangh  tar  (cf.  Bienmgmiu, 
Mm  Ltben  tmd  Wtrlim  ion  Otto  Zoekler,  p.  ISb, 
Ootha,  ISSIi),  who  appear  to  haTc  icqairtd  b* 
hia  aid  a  sofficteDt  amonnt  of  acquaintance  with 
Hebrew  to  enable  them  to  hare  leconrM  to  it 
for  the  better  undentandisg  of  Ihi  OM  Tcata- 
Diat  ScriptBTM. 

TBEODOBBT.—Tbeoderct  wai  bora  at  Jkntiech 
toward*  the  close  of  the  4th  centniy,  and  waa 
made  biahep  of  Cyma,  a  imall  tiiwn  of  Syria, 
near  the  Enphratea,  about  the  year  i.A  -tHO, 
from  which  olSce  he  was  depoaid  in  tb*  y*ar 
A.[k  44V,  as  a  partiMn  of  Nestarina.  In  addition 
to  hia  Hiatory  of  the  Chnreh,  and  acTeial  aea- 
troTcnial  treatises,  he  hai  left  behind  him  coa- 
mentarieaon  a  lai^  portion  of  the  Old  Ti 
and  on  the  EpiatlM  of  St.  Fanl. 

Tfaoe  writing*  pro**  that  Tbeodoret  p> 
a  certain  amount  of  acqnaintaaoe  with  iiaonw 
ai  irell  aa  with  Syriac ;  and  be  af^wan  to  bar* 
had  also  the  adnntage  of  personal  interconna 
with  learned  Jews.  Thus,  e.^.,  in  hii  t?Hiati(iKf  n 
Emdum  (Inter,  it.),  he  obaerras  that  tba  S» 

Ba'Ia31(ra*HA),  bntthe  Jewiai-Ald.  His  re- 
marks upon  the  Hebrew  language  (Quatrf.  at 
Ben.  Inter,  lil.)  are  of  a  somewhat  srngnlar 
character.  He  obsarrcs,  in  proof  that  Hebrew 
is  a  sacred  language  and  tb*  direct  gift  of  God, 
that  whereas  children  oommoaly  aptak  tbe  lan- 
gnag*  of  the  nation  to  which  they  beloag,  tbr 
children  of  Jews  do  not  at  once  speak  Hebrew, 
but  tb*  language  of  thou  antmgtt  wAsai  Vtrf  sa 
bom:  and  he  appeals  to  Ps.  liu.  S,  aa  it  is  n>- 
dired  by  the  LXX,  7XMirar  Hr  *«■  V.  «»nn>. 
H*  proceeds  to  state  his  own  liew*  as  to  the  da- 
rWation  of  the  word  HArnt.  AfUr  noticing  lb* 
opinions  of  those  who  diri*e  it  from  £br,  which 
he  rejects,  he  etprtues  bit  belief  that  It  b  dented 
(^m  the  cirdninitance  that  Abraham  uussid 
{-as)  the  Eauhntas.  He  obserres  that  tbe 
ayriac  fbr  wtp^t,  which  is  naed  by  thi  LXX  ta 
0*n.  liT.  13,  at  th*  eqninlcnt  of  nOP,  iMm, 
is  IMm,  and  that  he  himself  fe«nd  that  ia 
the  Hebrew  the  word  waa  Bttri,  and  that  tb* 
to  tb«  Hebrew  JMv> 
faicb  aaaertloD  he  ^- 
bet*  tbe  IXX  ban 
rf'Tap. 

on  Pa.xelT.  30,wbeT* 
rerb-anbyn^vpdo 
rnt  Sjnunadai  nn> 
'm^or.  Tbsa  aka'in 
ai:  IS,  b«wlk*a<tW 
bdett   NV>  bv  iiX 
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iirreu  and  not  «a)  lirrai,  as  the  LXX  and  he 
explains  the  word  HP,  eth  iuup6s,  not  as  a  time 
of  prosperity  promised  to  the  righteoos,  bat  as 
a  time  of  adversity  fbr  the  wickeci,  a  use  of  the 
word  Jiy  which  is  common,  as  he  alleges,  in 
Hebrew  and  in  Syriac,  in  support  of  which 
statement  he  might  have  i^pealed  to  Is.  xiii  22, 
and  to  Jer.  zzviL  7. 

Again,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ps.  cir.  16, 
Theodoret  obserres  that  whereas  the  LXX  have 
rA  (^Aa  Tov  vt 8(ov,  the  Hebrew  has  **  the  treei  of 
the  Lord.**  On  the  twenty-fifth  Terse  of  the  same 
Psalm^  he  observes  upon  the  words  kfixal(9Uf 
a&T^  that  aln^  stands  for  a^r^  r^  $a\dffffjf, 
and  that  the  masculine  gender  is  used  because  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  the  word  for  ssa  is  of 
that  gender.  And  so,  once  more,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Ps.  cri.  48,  he  observes  that  the 
doable  yivotro  of  the  Greek  stands  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  double  Amm  of  the  Hebrew,  in 
which  instance,  however,  he  appears  to  have 
trusted  to  his  memory,  inasmuch  as  the  ]DN} 
Ameny  is  not  repeated. 

Whilst,  however,  Theodoret  displays  a  certain 
amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew,  as 
well  as  with  the  Syriac  language,  his  gram- 
matical attainments  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very 
superficial  character.  Thus,  0.^.,  he  observes,  in 
reference  to  2  Kings  zziii.  6  (Qwiest,  m  io, 
£dg.  Inter.  Iv.),  that,  in  place  of  the  word  ftArof, 
a  grove,  which  the  LXX  use  here  as  the  equivalent 
of  rnC^  Aaherah,  the  other  interpreters  use 
the  word  *Affripif$  or  ^Arrnpi^.  He  adds  that 
this  was  the  name  of  Venus,  who  was  called  As- 
tarte.  In  making  this  remark  Theodoret  seems 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  'Ao^p^  is  the 
Greek  form,  not  of  the  singular  nitW,  Ash- 
erahj  an  image  pillar  of  Aaherah,  or  Astarte,  but 
of  the  plural  flllK^,  Aaheroth,  whilst  it  must 
be  presumed  that  'A<rrapA$  was  designed  by  him 

to  represent  the  Greek  form  of  T)r\T\Z^f  Aahtorethf 
1  Kings  zi.  5,  where  the  LXX  have  'Atrrdprri 
Astarte. 

Again,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ps.  cziii.  1, 
whilst  he  observes  in  reference  to  the  iroiSci  of 
the  LXX  that  the  Hebrew  and  Sjrriac  have  tsr- 
eoats,  and  therefore  that  the  word  does  not  denote 
young  men,  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  fiwt  that 
the  Hebrew  word  for  servants  ^*T3P,  abde,  is  in 
the  construct  form,  and  that  the  true  rendering 
U  not  **  Praise  the  Lord,  0  ye  servants,"  but 
**  Praise,  O  ye  servants  of  the  Lord.**  It  is  due, 
however,  to  Theodoret,  that  it  should  be  observed 
that  in  adopting  the  version  of  the  LXX,  he  is 
supported  by  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  and,  con- 
lequently,  that  it  is  probable  that,  in  common 
drith  them,  he  may  have  been  content  with  a 
free  rendering  of  the  passage.  As  another  illus- 
tration of  his  dependence  on  the  versions,  rather 
than  on  the  original,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  in 
his  Commentary  on  2  Kings  ii.  14,  Theodoret,  in 
common  with  the  LXX  and  other  Greek  versions, 
has  taken  the  two  Hebrew  words,  Mlil  ^K,  even 
Be,  as  one  word,  &^^,  and  that  he  ezplains  the 
meaning  as  6  Kp^iot,  occultua. 

Again  in  his  ezplanation  of  the  meaning  of 
Zoar,  2ii78l>p,  as  Kordaroffis  (Quaest.  m  Oen.  Inter. 
70),  it  is  obvious  that  Theodoret  has  confounded 

Zoar  with  Jfela^  )D3,  its  former  name  (Gen. 
^v.  2). 
Another  indication  of  Theodoret's  reliance  vfton 
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the  Greek  versions  is  found  in  his  Commentary 
on  1  Kings  L  33,  where  David  commands  Solo- 
mon to  be  taken  to  Oihon.  Theodoret  observes 
upon  this  passage  that  the  Nile  is  called  Oihon  ; 
and  he  refers  to  Jer.  ii.  18,  where  the  LXX  read 
Tri&p  as  the  equivalent  of  IIMK^,  Shihor, 

The  use  of  )  conversive  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  Theodoret,  for  he  observes  on  Ps. 
zcii.  11,  where  the  LXX  has  Kol  ^ciBcy  as  the 
rendering  of  D^)>  that  Symmachus,  Theo- 
dotius,  and  the  Hebrew  iteelff  have  Iw^^trflM,  thus 
shewing  that  Theodoret  regarded  it  as  equivalent 
to  D'2ni 

Again,  Theodoret's  remarks  upon  the  derivation 
of  the  proper  name  n^*Tn\  Jedidiah,  2  Sam. 
zii.  25  (Qtfoest.  m  //.  Seg,  Int.  26X  seem  to  de- 
note that  he  did  not  rightly  understand  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  or  perceive  the  drift  of 
the  comments  of  Aquila  and  of  Symmachus.  The 
version  of  the  LXX  is  as  follows.  Kol  indK^ae 
rh  tpoiM  o^roO  'IcSiSi^  Ikckck  Kupfov,  on  which 
Theodoret  observes,  ''Aquila  interpreted  the 
word  iKcuccy  Kupiov  on  account  of  the  Lord,  but 
Symmachus  els  fiaa't\4a  i^piCfUve^^  set  apart 
€U  a  king.*' 

Once  more,  while  Theodoret  appears  to  have 
diligently  compared  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus and  Theodotion  with  that  of  the  LXX,  and 
has  recorded  the  variations  in  many  instances, 
he  dees  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  sensible  ot 
the  linguistic  grounds  on  which  these  variations 
rested,  or  he  did  not  consider  that  they  would  be 
appreciated  by  those  for  whom  he  wrote.  Thus 
e^,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ps.  zzvii.  11,  he  ob- 
serves, that,  whereas  the  LXX  render  ^7)171 
pofio0eniao¥  fie,  teach  m^,  Aquila  v  and  Theodotion 
render  the  same  word  enlighten  me,  ^^ivoPf 
but  he  does  not  allude  to  the  fact  that  theso 
interpreters,  in  common  with  the  LXX  in  other 
places  (as  e,g.  2  Kings  zii.  3),  confounded  the 
Hiphil  form  of  the  verb  Ttl*  and  of  the  verb 

11K,  •.«.  mm  and  le^n- 

And  once  more  in  his  Commentanr  on  Ps.  zc.  14, 
15,  when  pointing  out  in  support  of  his  statement 
that  the  time  denoted  in  the  verses  has  been 
changed  in  the  LXX,  he  appeals  only  to  the 
versions  of  Aquila  and  the  other  Greek  inter- 
preters by  whom  the  words  13p3B^,  satisfy  tis, 
and  )3n23^,  make  us  glad,  are  correctly  rendered 
in  the  imperative  mood,  and  not  in  the  past 
tense  as  by  the  LXX  and  in  the  Vulgate. 

Upon  the  whole,  whilst  the  writings  of  Theo- 
doret displav  a  considerable  amount  of  careful 
research,  and  have  preserved  many  of  the  readings 
of  the  Greek  interpreters,  it  seems  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Hebrew  was  rather  such  a 
superficial  acquaintance  as  one  living  in  Svria 
would  have  acquired  by  intercourse  with  t^ose 
who  spoke  a  cognate  language,  than  such  a 
gEammatical  acquaintance  with  it  as  would 
have  qualified  him  for  the  task  of  an  original 
interpreter  or  commentator. 

There  are  other  writers,  as  e^g,  Ludan  a  dis- 
ciple of  Macarius  of  Edessa,  about  the  end  f  the 
3ni  century,  and  Dorotheus,  a  presbyter  of  Tyre 
or  of  Antioch,  and  a  contemporary  of  Eusebius 
of  Caesarea,  who  are  said  to  have  possessed  some 


ff  There  is  same  doubt  whether  this  is  tb^  vesdlng  of 
Aqnila.  See  Dr.  Field's  note  in  loc  in  his  edition  o^ 
Origen's  Beecafla^ 
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knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Ensebini  ran  that 
Dorotheas  was  **  devoted  to  the  stnd^  of  Hebrew, 
and  that  he  read  the  Hebrew  Scnptures  with 
great  fiM^lHy  "  (Bitt  EcdeB,  rii.  32).  Ensebins 
of  Emessa,  moreorer,  if  the  works  ascribed  to 
him  be  genuine,  seems  %6  have  used  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  Peshito 
rersion,  in  the  commentaries  which  bear  his 
name,  on  Genesis  and  on  some  of  the  Psalms, 
little,  howerer,  remains  of  the  genuine  writings 
of  these  and  of  other  authors  of  the  first  five 
oenturies  who  are  said  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  language,  and  a  minute  ezami- 
nation  of  their  reputed  works  would  unduly 
increase  the  length  of  the  present  article.  We 
bare  already  briefly  examined  the  works  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  the  church  of  the 
first  four  oenturies  who  poMOSsed,  or  who  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  hare  possessed,  any 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language.  It 
Would  be  a  useless  task  to  exunine  at  length  the 
works  of  those  writers  who  neither  possessed, 
nor  professed  to  have,  any  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
A  few  references,  howerer,  to  the  works  of  St. 
Chrysostom  and  of  St.  Augustine  will  not  be  deToid 
of  interest  as  illustrating  the  general  neglect  of 
Hebrew  which  prevailed  alike  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  writings 
of  Chrysostom  will  suffice  to  shew  his  ignorance 
of  Hebrew.  Thus,  e.^.,  in  his  Fourth  Homily 
on  (Genesis  L  he  tells  his  hearers  that  those  who 
are  well  skilled  in  Hebrew  (o/  r^r  ykSirTtaf  iKtUnnif 
imptfi&s  litntnudyoi)  say  that  in  that  language  the 
word  denoting  heaven  is  of  the  pluru  number, 
and  he  informs  them  further  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Hebrew  language  to  use  the 
plural  number  to  denote  a  single  object.  He  not 
only  adopts  the  LXX  rersion  as  the  groundwork 
of  his  commentary,  but  he  reasons  from  the  use 
of  the  same  Otiek  words  in  different  places, 
without  regard  to  the  foot  that  the  correspond- 
ing Hebrew  words  are  different;  e,g,  edcro, 
which  answers  to  the  Hebrew  rerb  )n3,  nathan, 
as  in  Qen.  i.  17,  compared  with  Gen.  ii.  8, 
where  the  same  rerb  corresponds  with  the 
rerb  DIB^,  eumf  whilst  Chrysostom  affirms  that 
^  sacred  Scripture  uses  the  same  word  in  both 
places.'*  Again,  Chrysostom  comments  on  Gen. 
ii.  2  in  apparent  ignorance  that  the  Hebrew 
has  "the  eeventh  day,"  where  the  Greek  has 
**the  eixth"  When  explaining  the  meaning 
of  the  name  Abraham  in  the  Thirty-ninth 
bomlly  on  Genesis,  Chrysostom  adopts  the  erro- 
neous etymologr  which  connects  it  with  "Op, 
transMtf  and  ooserres  that  '*they  know  this 
who  are  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ;"  whilst 
in  the  following  homily  he  adopts  the  common 
error  of  supposing  that  the  change  in  the  name 
of  SarxJi  consist^  in  the  addition  of  a  second  p, 
(r)  le,  in  the  change  from  2((pa  to  S^^o,  as  he 
found  the  words  transliterated  in  the  Greek 
rersion. 

In  regard  to  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine 
we  find  sereral  allusions  to  his  own  ignorance  of 
that  language,  of  which  the  following  will  suffice. 
In  the  11th  book  of  his  Confe$suma  Augustine 
writes  thus:  "Et  si  Hebraei  roce  loqueretur, 
firustra  pulsaret  sensum  meum  ....  si  autem 
Latine,  sdrem  quid  diceret  '*<xi  5).  And  again, 
in  his  D»  DoetrkiA  Ckriatkmd  (ii  c  16)  he 
^  «..  •  ;.>«ji^  jijg  Q^^  ignorance  of  Hebrew, 


but  also  the  prerailing  neglect  of  that  laag«^% 
when  he  expresses  his  conricUon  that  **  S  any* 
one  couM  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
names,  he  would  be  of  mat  ralue  and  serricc 
in  solring  the  enigmas  of  Scripture."  It  would 
obriously  be  useless  to  multiply  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  Augustine's  statement  fai  regard  to 
flis  own  acquirements.  It  will  serre,  howerer, 
to  illustrate  still  further  the  prerailing  igno- 
rance of  Hebrew  in  his  days  if  we  refer  to  the 
elerenth  chapter  of  his  second  book  on  Chrlsiiaii 
doctrine,  where  he  adduces  the  two  **  Hdtrem  ** 
words  Racha  and  Hfteanma  as  instaneea  of 
words  which  cannot  be  translated  into  another 
language.  It  will  suflke  to  obMrre  that  the 
former  of  these  words  b  Aramaic  or  83rro- 
Chaldaic,  not  Hebrew,  and  although  some  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  pfedim  import 
of  this  woid,  which  is  one  of  common  oocurrcnot 
in  post-Biblical  Hebrew,  it  b  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  those  who  were  nat 
only  able  (to  use  Augustine's  words)  **to  mark 
and  to  aik  dxnA  ihem^  but  who  had  access  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  rersions  of  Ps.  cxriiL  25, 
*A  ic^Mc,  vStcw  ^,  0  Jkmdne  eaivmn  wk§  fac^ 
should  not  hare  obtained  from  those  rersiona 
some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Hcmmmay 

Socrates,  in  hb  EodeeiasHoal  Hi$tory  (rii.  5, 
▲.D.  409),  makes  mention  of  one  George,  a  pres- 
byter belonging  to  the  Arian  Action,  who 
deroted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scrip* 
tures,  end  who  **  erinced  in  hb  public  expositions 
of  the  Old  Testament  no  inconsiderable  aequaint* 
ance  with  the  Hebrew  language." 

It  deserres  notice  that  Gildas,  in  the  prefoce 
to  his  declamatory  Epigtle^  refers  to  the  fret 
that  the  fourfold  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are 
written  in  alphalMtic  order.  It  b  indeed  possible 
that  thb  information  was  not  girea  by  Gildas  as 
the  result  of  hb  own  examination  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  It  is,  howerer,  quite  correct ;  for  whilst 
the  first  four  chapters  of  the  Lamentations  an 
written  in  alphabetic  order,  the  first,  secood, 
and  fourth  chapters,  consbting  of  twenty-two 

k  One  amongrt  numerous  fllustntlou  off  the  cxteot  is 
wbich  the  ralue  of  the  origiasl  text  off  tbe  OM  Tssia- 
ment  was  depredsied  sod  the  Btadj  of  Hebiew 
to  the  time  of  8L  AugusUne,  oeenis  to  a  leUcr 
to  SI.  Jerome  (1.  pw  an.  Osrlie's  edftlonX  to  wUdk 
urges  the  fbllowti^  coosMerstloos  in  &roar  «ff  a  tn 
lation  into  Latin  from  the  LXX  ratber  tfasu  fkum 
Hebrew.  **  For  If  your  trsuslatioo  begtos  to  be 
gPDerslly  read  In  many  chordics.  it  will  be  a 
thing  tbat,  In  the  reading  of  Sciipture,  difltereocea 
arise  between  the  Latin  churdMB  and  the 
especially  seeing  that  the  discrepancy  is  eaiDyendeBiMd 
in  a  Latin  rerrion  by  the  producOon  off  the  original  Is 
Greek,  whkh  Is  a  language  rery  widely  kaowa ; 
If  any  one  has  been  dlstotbed  by  the  uttmems  off 
thing  to  whidi  Im  was  not  aocmtamed  to  the 
taken  firom  the  H<-brew,  and  allegea  that  the  new 
Utkm  is  wrong,  U  wOlbe/mnd  diffiadt,  if  nsC 
stble,  togtiattkt  Bebrew  docusiiwri,  by  which  the 
sion  to  which  exception  la  taken  may  be  ddiended. 
when  tkeif  an  obtained,  who  wiUnkmUti  ham  9e 
LaHn  and  Gretk  aafkoHtUa  jnowctmoeil  Us  he  ia 
ymmgt  Besldee  all  this,  Jews,  if  cocsuHed  as  to 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  test,  nay  give  a  dHfcrait  opW 
ftom  roars:  in  which  case  it  wfli  aeem  as  if  yoar  p 
senoe  were  IndispensaMe,  ««  Maf  (he  enif  erne  m 
emdd  r^fmU  their  viem;  attd  H  wenML  he  a mirBclr 
one  opmU  (e  femmd  oapoMe  iff  aoUmg  at  aitffsr 
jfca  and  tkewu'* 
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Mchy  tlphabeticallj  arranged^  and  th« 
third  chr.pter  of  sixty-ciz  Tenet  (three  rerset 
camecutirely  beginning  with  the  same  letter), 
the  fifth  chapter  la  not  composed  in  alphabetic 
•fder. 

Pabridiis,  one  of  the  biomphers  of  Aldhehn, 
bishop  of  Sberbom,  who  died  abont  A.IK  700, 
speaks  thus  of  bis  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew 
nagvage :  Prophetarum  exempla,  Daridts  Psal- 
mos,  Siuomonis  tria  Tolumina,  Hebraids  Uteris 
bene  aorit,  et  legem  Moeaicam.**  (Aldh.  Opp, 
ed.  Giles,  p.  357.) 

There  is  one  writer,  howerer,  of  the  Western 
ehorch,  whose  works,  though  belonging  to  a 
later  period,  seem  to  demand  a  special  notice,  Tix. 
the  VeMxable  Bede. 

Beda,  or  Vdcbkablb  Bbdb,  as  he  is  commonly 
designated,  was  bom  between  the  years  ▲.!>.  678 
and  A.D.  674^  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  twin  monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow.  He  was  educated  at  one  or  both  of  these 
places  under  the  care  of  Abbat  Benedict,  and  was 
instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  EocMatticdi  History  (iy.  4),  by  Trumbert, 
a  monk  who  had  been  educated  under  Ceadda, 
UshoD  of  Lichfield.  Bede  possessed  considerable 
knowledge  of  Greek  as  well  as  of  Latin,  and 
appears  to  hare  had  some  aoquamtance  with 
Hebrew,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  com- 
mentaries, which  were  confessedly,  for  the  most 
part,  compilations  from  earlier  works,  particu- 
larly from  those  of  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  Augus- 
tine, none  of  whom  appear  to  hare  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gld  Testament  in  its  original 
tongue. 

It  is  quite  clear,  indeed,  that  Bede,  in  common 
with  other  early  expositors  of  the  Old  Testament, 
was  indebted  for  some  of  his  Hebrew  criticisms  to 
the  learning  of  others.  There  is  undoubted  eri- 
dence  that  the  works  of  Jerome  were  familiar  to 
Urn.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  state  of  learn- 
ing in  the  age  and  country  in  which  Bede  lived  is 
taken  into  account,  there  is  less  probability  than 
in  the  case  of  most  of  his  predecessors  that  he 
was  able  to  have  recourse  for  aid  to  those  who 
were  fiuniliar  with  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
consequently  in  those  cases  in  which  his  infor- 
mation does  not  appear  to  have  been  deriyed 
from  Jerome,  there  is  the  greater  probability  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  for  himself 

The  following  instances  from  the  Commentary 
on  Genesis,  in  which  Bede  generally  adopts  the 
Vulgate  as  the  basis  of  his  remarks,  but  occa- 
sionally refers  to  an  older  translation,  will  suf- 
fice as  illustrations  of  Bede's  mode  of  reference 
to  the  Hebrew. 

(1)  In  his  notice  of  the  account  of  the  second 
day's  work  of  creation,  Bede  obseryes  that  in 
this  case  only  the  words  are  not  added,  *^  And 
God  saw  that  it  was  good."  Now,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  these  words  are  found  in  the 
LXX  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  Bede  would 
haye  made  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  the 
Vulgate  without  reference  to  the  original.* 

(2)  In  his  Commentary  on  Gen.  it  2,  Bede 
notices  the  yariation  of  the  Vulgate  from  the 
LXXy  which  latter  yersion  reads  *^  sixth  "  instead 

'  VeocnUUs  Bedse  Opera  quse  supersout  omnia,  rii 
f.  II. 


of  ^  seyenth,"  and  obsenres  concerning  the  XatiB 
yersion  **  quae  de  Hebraicaa  yeritatis  fbntt  d»» 
scendit "  f  A.  yiL  p.  29). 

(3)  In  his  Commentary  on  Gen.  |i.  8,  Bede 
notices  the  difference  between  the  Chreek  aiid  the 
Latin  renderings  of  Ol^y  which  is  rendered  in 

the  LXX  mrr&  AiwroXdt,  ad  crienUmf  and  in  the 
Latin,  a  prmdpiOf  and  he  remarks  concerning 
the  latter  yerrion  '*quae  de  Hebraicft  yeritate 
translate  est."  It  Is  descrying  of  notice  that 
Bede  alludes  to  the  opinion  of  certain  persons 
that  the  site  of  the  garden  of  Eden  was  far 
remoyed  from  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  which 
were  inhabited  by  the  human  race,  and  that  the 
waters  of  the  flood  which  coyered  the  surfiu^  of 
our  world  could  not  reach  it.  **  Undo  nee  aauae 
diluyii,  quae  totam  nostri  orbis  superfidem  altis- 
sime  oooperuerunt,  ad  eum  peryenire  potuerunt " 
(t&.  p.  42). 

(4)  In  his  Commentaij  on  Gen.  li.  19,  Bede 
obsenres  in  proof  that  Hebrew  was  the  original 
language  of  the  whole  human  race,  that  all  the 
names  which  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
up  to  the  diyision  of  tongues,  appear  to  belong 
to  it  (A.  p.  51). 

(5)  In  his  Commentary  on  Gen.  IL  23,  Bede 

compares  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  words  0^^ 
komo,  and  HS^  muHer^  with  that  of  the  words 
otir  and  virago^  and  he  refers,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, to  the  commonly  receiyed  etjrmology  of  the 
word  Israel,  as  if  deriyed  f^m  C^K,  nfi<%  and 

7K,  Mr  videns  Dominmn  (ib,  p.  52).  It  will  be 
obsenred  that  here  as  elsewhere,  e.g,  in  his  ety- 
mology of  Abel,  **  luctns  dye  miserabilis  "  (ilk 
p.  67X  Bede  follows  Jerome. 

(6)  Bede's  Commentary  on  Gen.  iy.  7  is  as 
follows,  **  Juxta  idioma  linguae  Hebraicae  indi- 
catiyum  modum  pro  imperatiyo  posuit,  qualia 
habes  innumera."  Now  although  it  is  eyident 
that  Bede  had  the  Quaestifmes  m  Qeimim  before 
him,  and  that  he  adopted  some  of  the  yery  words 
of  Jerome  (as  e^.  ^'quia  liberi  arbitrii  es, 
moneo"),  neyertheless  these  words  shew  that 
Bede  was  capable  of  examining  the  Hebrew  text 
for  himself.  It  is  true  that  Jerome  uses  the  words 
'^  sed  tu  magis  dominare  ejus,"  but  it  is  extremdy 
improbable  that  Bede  should,  on  the  strength  of 
these  words,  haye  inferred  that  here,  as  else- 
where {fi^,  in  the  Decalogue  to  which  he  here 
refers)  the  future  tense  is  used  in  the  Hebrew^ 
not  the  imperatiye  mood.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  strange  that  Bede  should  insert  in  the  text,  and 
conmient  upon  the  words,  ''Egrediamur  in 
affrum,"  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Ai4x9mii*w 
w  rh  wffSfoy,  and  to  the  Vulgate,  ^  egrediamur 
fbras,"  without  noticing  the  fact  that  they  are 
an  interpolation,  a  fact,  howeyer,  of  which  he 
could  not  haye  been  ignorant,  if  the  QwisstioMs 
of  Jerome  were  before  him,  inasmuch  as  the 
following  words  occur  there :  **  Superfluum  ergo 
est  quod  in  Samaritanorum,  et  nostro  yolumint 
reperitur ;  fmnseatitttf  m  oompum."  It  should  be 
obsenred,  moreoyer,  that  whilst  we  haye  eridence, 
both  direct  and  in^rect,  of  the  use  which  Bede 
made  of  the  writings  of  Jerome,  he  appears  Sh 
haye  exercised  his  own  judgment  upon  the  »;* 
formation  thus  deriyed.  Thus,  e^,  in  his  CofO' 
mentary  on  Gen.  iy.  16,  where  Jerome,  in  hia 
QuasstUmes  m  Omssim,  rejects  altogether  the 
yfew  that  Nod  was  the  name  of  a  country,  and 
understands  the  word  as  denoting  the  wandering 
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life  of  Clio,  B«de  writof  thus,  **  Nftid  autem  in 
profiagiimy  iiTe,  ut  in  Ubro  Beffraeorum  nominmm 
motnimuif  iniUbiltm  motum  et  fluctiuitioDeiii 
Tertitar,  onod  nonnnlli,  qaibns  •!  JoMphns 
oonsenttt,  lociim  atse,  in  qno  habitaTeiit  Cain, 
aotnmani  "  (ib,  p.  78> 

(7)  In  his  Commentary  on  Gen.  ir.  18  and 
It.  23,  Bede  ihewt  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  Jewish  tradition  respecting  the  death  of 
Cain  at  the  hands  of  Lamech,  bnt  not,  as  it 
should  seem,  through  Jewish  sonroes,  bnt  from 
the  writings  of  Jerome :  ^  sicnt  Hieronymns  in 
qnodam  Hebraeo  Tolnmine  scriptum  esse  testa- 
tnr"   (•&.p.82>J 

(8)  In  his  Commentary  npon  Gen.  t.  8,  Bede 
g'res  a  fnll  account  of  the  dbcrepandes  between 
the  Hebrew  text  and  the  rersion  of  the  LXX. 

(9)  In  his  Commentarr  on  Gen.  Ti.  4,  Bede 
refers,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  Ps.  zix.  6,  where 
the  LXX  hare  At  71701,  and  the  Vulgate  ''ut 
gigas."  He  is,  aware,  however,  of  the  fisct  that 
the  Hebrew  word  there  used  is  1^21,  and  he 

writes  thus :  **  Quamvis  in  Hebndcft  reritate  me- 
moratus  psalmi  versiculus  ita  scriptus  sit :  exul- 
tayit  ut  potens  ad  currendam  yiam  "  (ib.  p.  93). 

(10)  In  his  Conmientary  on  Gen.  z.  13,  Bede 
obsenres  in  regard  to  the  names  which  occur  in 
that  Terse  that  they  seem  to  belong  to  nations 
rather  than  to  individuals :  **  Nam  et  cuncta  in 
tim  desinunt ;  quod  est  proprium  numeri  plnralis 
apud  Hebraeos  in  genere  masculino."  In  his 
Commentarr  on  HalNskkuk,  Bede  follows  one  of  the 
ancient  Latm  versions,  probably  the  JialOj  which 
agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  LXX,  but 
differs  greatly  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Vulgate. 
He  is  not,  however,  altogether  unmindful  of  the 
Hebrew  original.  Thus,  #.{/.,  whilst  adopting  as 
the  rendering  of  the  beginning  of  t.  3,  Dmu  a 
Libcmo  vemetf  where  the  LXX  read  'O  Bths  ix 
Batttitp  Hlffi,  and  the  Vulgate  has,  Deua  ab  Au$tro 
wi^etf  Bede  remarks  as  follows:  ^'Notandum 
autem  quod  hie  versus  in  Hebraicft  reritate  ita 
habetur,  Deus  a  Thaeman,  id  est,  ab  austro 
veniet "  (tom.  iz.  p.  408). 

(11)  Lastly,  in  regard  to  Bede's  etymologies  of 
proper  names,  we  may  observe  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  adopted  verbaimf  or  with  slight 
alteration  from  Jerome's  QMcmUcmes  ta  (TsiMstm, 
or  from  his  Treatim  on  Proper  Namn  and  Piaoe$, 
Thus,  tf.^.,  whereas  Jerome  gives  Auditio  Dei  as 
the  meMiing  of  Ishmael,  B^e  gives  ExaudiHo 
Dei  as  its  rightful  interpretation  (Comment,  in 
Gen.  zvi.  ib,  p.  184).  His  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  change  from  Sarai  to  Sarah  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Jerome  in  his 
QwxeeHonn  (A,  p.  191).  His  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  Bela  is  the  same  as  that  of  Jerome, 
devoratio,  Bede*8  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
Kadeth  is  Sancta^  sioe  Conmutaki(ib,  p.  213),  the 
former  of  which  is  that  of  Jerome.  And  lastly, 
his  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  Samuel  is 
Ibi  ipae  Deui,  sive  Nomen  ejus  Dmuf^  the  latter 
of  which  ii  that  of  Jerome  in  his  De  NcminSmt 
Hebraicis;  and  his  Interpretation  of  Jonathan 
Is  Colwnbas  donum  (j8>.  tom.  viii.  p.  51),  which  is 
derived  from  the  same  source.  Upon  the  whole 
the  inference  from  the  above  premises  seems  to 
be  that  whilst  Bede*s  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was 

)  HiciMiymus  Dsmsso,  tom.  It.  p.  I4t,  BsslL  ISlt. 
k  AUcfforica  bposttio  in  lib  1  Sun.  cap.  1  (A.  p^ 
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vary  superficul  it  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  im 
consult  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Testamenii 
for  himself,  and  to  appreciate,  at  least,  iht  value 
of  the  researches  of  his  predecessors. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  may  be  summed  op 
in  fow  words.  With  the  exception  of  Jerome,  and 
perhaps  of  Grigen,  none  of  the  early  Christiao 
writers  appear  to  have  possessed  any  Imowledga 
of  Hebrew  which  was  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  knowledge  possessed  by  Epiphaaius,  to 
whom  we  may  perhaps  add  Eusebius  and  Tbeo- 
doret,  was  of  an  extremely  superficial  character, 
and  served  only,  if  indeed  it  extended  so  for, 
as  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
great  work  of  Grigen.  Origen's  scholarship  waa 
also  very  rude  and  elementary ;  and  it  yet  re- 
mains to  be  asoertained  to  what  extent  the 
Hexapla  represented  the  fruit  of  his  own  in- 
vestigations, or  the  results  of  his  wise  and 
laborious  appreciation  of  the  knowledga  ol 
others.  The  name  of  Jerome  stands  out  eon 
spicuously  alike  upon  the  roll  of  his  predecessors 
and  of  his  successors  until  the  time  of  tha 
Reformation  as  by  for  the  most  distinguished 
perhaps  the  only  Christian  writer  of  antiquity 
who  was  qualified  to  make  an  independent  nsc 
of  his  Hebrew  acquirements,  and  to  whom  the 
whole  Christian  church  will  ever  owe  an  in- 
estimable debt  of  gratitude  for  the  preservatioc 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  results  of  Origen's 
labours,  and  still  more  for  that  unrivalled  and 
imperishable  work  which  has  been  not  inaptly 
described  as  having  "  remained  for  eight  cen- 
turies the  bulwark  of  Western  Christianity ' 
(see  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  BiUe^  art.  «<Tha 
Vulgate,"  iii.  p.  1701>  [a  J.  £.} 

HEGA,  bishop  of  Dunwich.    [Sm.] 

HECATE,  in  the  system  of  Pims  Sopma, 
one  of  the  five  great  azvhons  presiding  over  the 
punishments  of  the  **  middle  region."  She  has 
three  faces,  and  has  under  her  twenty-eevec 
demons,  which  entering  into  men  cause  them  to 
lie,  perjure  themselves,  and  covet  what  is  noi 
theirs.  Such  guilty  souls  are  delivered  over  to 
her  demons  to  be  tortured  by  the  dark  smoke 
and  wicked  heat  for  115|  years,  after  which 
they  are  sent  back  into  the  sphere.  {Pietia 
Sophia,  p.  368.)  [G.  8.] 

HECBUB(2H  (Gaimar,  Edmie,  v.  1379,  in 
Jf.  If,  B,  781),  king  of  Kent,  son  of  Ercbenherl. 
[Egbert  (I).]  [a  H.] 

HEGCA  (EoOA,  AOQA),  the  seventh  bishop  of 
Hereford,  (if.  H,  B.  621.)  His  name  once 
occurs  in  a  charter  (Kemble,  C  D,  193)  which 
belongs  to  the  year  758,  and  contains  a  grant  of 
Cjmewul^  king  of  Wessex,  to  the  monastery  of 
£iath.  His  predecessor  Podda  appears  last  in 
747,  and  his  successor  (^eadda  possibly  in  770 ; 
his  dat«  cannot  be  more  nearly  approximated  to. 
(Will.  Malmesb.  0,  P.  ed.  Hamilton,  p.  288.) 
The  interpolated  dates  assigned  in  one  KS.  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  ( Jf.  N,  B.  546,  548X  ▼uu 
786  and  826,  are  arbitrary  inventions.  [SJ] 

HEGCE  (Gaimar,  JE^tot^  V.  1461,  In  if.  H,  JBL 
782X  bishop  of  Lindsay.    [EaiwSD.]      [C.  H.3 

HEODICIUB,     son     of    Avitns.      [Ecm* 

CIUS  (5>] 

HECEB0LIU8  or  HECEBOLrS,  a 
rhetor  in    the  reigns    of  the    emperais  dm* 
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glaatiiu,  Julian,  And  JoTian^  Under  Conttan- 
lios  he  practised  t  Conttantinople,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  u>  be  a  "« fervent"  Christian 
(iiaw6pms  xP*'^<Av/Cct)'  6irf  icplyaTo) ;  on  which 
accoant  he  was  selected  by  that  emperor  as  one 
•f  the  teachers  of  Julian,  he  being  afiraid  that, 
if  the  young  prince  came  under  the  influence  of 
a  pagan,  he  might  be  seduced  to  heathenism. 
(Socrates,  iii.  1, 13.)  After  the  death  of  Constan- 
tins,  however,  he  followed  the  example  of  his 
former  pupil,  and  became  a  ''fierce  pagan" 
iyofry^  *£XAifv ;  Socr.  «.  s.  13).  He  was  in 
great  favour  with  Julian,  and  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  his  fiuniliar  correspondents.  (Julian, 
JSjK  19,  ed.  Heyler,  p.  23 ;  *Kinifi6K^.)  Under 
that  emperor,  Heoebolius  also  seems  to  have  had 
some  dvil  office  at  Edessa.  The  Arians  of  that 
city,  **  in  the  insolence  of  wealth,"  had  violently 
attacked  the  Valentinians  there.  Julian  wrote 
to  Hecebolius  to  say,  that,  **  since  they  had  done 
what  could  not  be  allowed  in  any  well-governed 
city,"  ''in  order  to  help  the  men  the  more 
easily  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  it  was 
itrescribed,"  by  their  "  most  wonderM  law,  he 
had  commanded  all  moneys  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  church  of  the  Edessenes,  that  they 
might  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  and 
that  its  property  should  be  confiscated  to  his 
private  treasury;  that  being  poor  they  might 
become  wise  and  not  lose  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  which  they  hoped  for."  (Julian,  Sp.  43, 
ed.  Heyler,  p.  82 ;  Baronius,  s.  a.  362,  ziii. ;  Soz. 
tL  1.)  Such  appropriation  of  church  property 
was  one  of  the  great  crimes  of  which  Julian  was 
aoensed  after  Us  death.  (Greg.  Naz.  adv.  Jul, 
OraU  iii.)  The  emperor  adds  that  he  had 
charged  the  inhabitants  of  Edessa  to  abstain 
from  "  riot  and  strife,"  lest  "  they  themselves  " 
shoold  suffer  "  the  sword,  exile,  and  fire."  The 
last  sentence  in  the  letter  appears  to  intimate 
that  he  would  hold  Hecebolius  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  future  good  conduct  of  the  city. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  and  the  reversal  of 
the  imperial  policy,  which  immediately  followed, 
Hecebolius  ostentatiously  professed  extreme  peni- 
tence for  his  apostasy,  and  on  one  occasion  pro- 
strated himself  at  the  church  door,  and  cried 
to  all  that  entered, "  Trample  upon  me — the  salt 
that  has  lost  its  savour  "  (mril^fraTC  fie  ...  r^ 
JUar  rd  k^vJaBirrow ;  Socrates,  iii.  13 ;  Baronius, 
«.  s.  =  Matt.  V.  13.)  Baronius  assumes  the  iden- 
tity of  the  magistrate  of  Edessa  with  the 
"  rhetor"  of  Constantinople  (s.  a.  362,  xiii.  ziv.) 
but  Tillemont  regards  them  as  different  persons 
{M^n,  vU.  331,  2^2).  Llbanios  also  mentions  a 
Hecebolius,  but  gives  us  no  clue  to  bis  history. 
{Ep,  309.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

HECJFEBD  (Gaimar,  E$torie,  v.  1466,  in  M, 
H.  B.  782),  king  of  Northumbria,  son  of  Oswy. 

[EOFRID  (1).]  [C.  H.] 

HECHBEBA(7rn8,  April  24^  an  English 
saint  supposed  by  the  BoUandist  {Acta  33.  April, 
iiL  291)  to  have  been  the  same  as  Hechbertus  or 
%bert,  archbishop  of  York.    [EaBEBT  (6).] 

[G.  T.  S.] 

HECHEBIU8,  eleventh  bUhop  cf  Nevers, 
between  Leodebaudus  and  St.  Deodatus,  in  the 
lists  of  the  Gallia  Christiana  and  Gams,  but 
^emitted  altogether  from  Coquille's  series.  He 
•nbscribed  the  charter  of  Emmo,  archbbbop  of 
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Sens,  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  in  that  dio- 
cese (St.  Pierre  le  viQ  in  A.D.  659.  As  his  pr^ 
decessor  subscribed  a  praeoepittm  of  Emmo  dated 
in  the  same  year,  Hecherius's  episcopate  must 
have  commenced  in  659.  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
Ixxxviii.  1171-4;  CoquiUe,  Ifitt.  du  Nivemois, 
sub  fin.  Paris,  iei2;  Qall.  Christ,  xii.  627; 
Gams,  Series  Episo.  584.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

HECHTACIH,  virgin.    [Eohtaoh.] 

HBOTOB,  as  bishop  of  Cartagena,  subscribes 
the  acts  of  the  councU  of  Tarragona,  A.D.  516 
{Colecdon  de  Canones  de  la  Jglesia  EspaMola,  iu 
115 ;  Gams,  Kirohengeschiohte,  ii.  444>   [F.  D.] 

HED  ABBUS.    [Ewaih.] 

HEDDA  (1)  (Habddi,  Headdi,  see  AstlaX 
fifth  bishop  of  the  Gewissi,  or  West  Saxons  {M, 
H.  B.  619).  He  was  appointed,  according  to  Bede, 
to  succeed  Leutherius,  during  the  time  of  the 
West  Saxon  anarchy,  in  or  about  676,  and  was 
consecrated  at  London  (H.  E.  iv.  12).  If  he  was 
identical  with  the  pupil  of  St.  Hilda,  whom  Bede 
calls  Aetla,  and  makes  bishop  of  Dorchester  {S. 
E,  iv.  23),  he  must  from  the  beginning  have  had 
the  two  sees  of  Dorchester  and  Winchester  as  his 
predecessor  had  held  them ;  if  they  were  two 
different  persons,  Aetla  must  be  supposed  to  have 
had  but  a  short  tenure  of  Dorchester,  and  then 
to  have  made  room  for  Hedda.  One  of  the  most 
important  acts  of  his  administration  must  have 
been  the  final  fixing  of  his  see  at  Winchester,  a 
measure  which  was  completed  by  the  translation 
of  the  body  of  St.  Birinus  (Bede,  M.  E.  iii.  7). 
This  event  is  placed  in  the  Winchester  Annals  in 
the  year  683  {Ang.  Sac.  i.  193),  but  the  authority 
is  slight,  and  the  chronological  signs  discordant. 
Rttdbum,  the  later  Winchester  annalist,  has  pre- 
served a  curious  fragment  of  archbishop  Theo- 
dore's legislation,  which  helps,  if  genuine,  to  shew 
that  Hedda 'was  opposed  to  the  subdivision  of 
the  West-Saxon  diocese,  which  was  thus  deferred 
until  after  his  death.  The  subdivision  of  dioceses 
generallv  had  been  mooted  at  the  synod  of 
Hertford  in  673,  but  passed  over,  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  the  times 
(Bede,  if.  E.  iv.  5).  Leutherius  was  then  bishop 
of  Wessex,  and  Bede  mentions,  as  something 
special,  that  he  held  the  two  sees  by  svnodal  de- 
cree. The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Theodore  in 
679,  when  he  succeeded  in  dividing  the  Mercian 
dioceses,  and  may  have  so  far  succeeded  in  Wes- 
sex as  to  appoint  Aetla  to  Dorchester.  Accord- 
ing to  the  decree  preserved  by  Rudbum  {Ang, 
Sac.  i.  193;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  126,  127), 
the  archbishop  determined  that  as  Hedda  bald 
by  the  translation  of  St.  Birinus,  at  the  command 
of  pope  Agatho,  added  so  greatly  to  the  honoors 
of  Winchester,  his  diocese  should  not  be  di- 
minished so  long  as  he  lived.  Nothing  certain, 
however,  can  be  affirmed  about  this  transaction. 
Hedda's  opposition  to  the  division  of  his  diocese 
continued  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  the  year  704, 
a  synod  was  held  in  which  the  West  Saxons 
were  excluded  from  communion  unless  they 
would  obey  archbishop  Brihtwald's  injunction, 
'in  ordinations  episcoporum.'  They  were  still 
contumacious  in  705;  but  the  measure  was 
adopted  as  soon  as  Hedda  died.  (Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  iii.  269,  275.)  More  satisfactory  is 
the  evidence  pf  Bede  as  to  this  p7«lit«'s  charadier  \ 
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^  he  wM  a  good  man  and  Just,  and  practiaed  tht 
lift  Mod  leuning  of  a  biahop  rather  by  the  in- 
atmction  of  his  own  innate  ioto  of  rirtne  than 
hy  lessons  (lectionibos) " ;  from  which  we  may 
Infer  that  he  was  not  a  great  scholar,  another 
point  in  which  a  distinction  between  him  and 
Aetla,  the  pnpil  of  St.  Hilda,  might  be  discerned 
(JET.  E.  T.  18).  He  was  a  close  ally  of  Theodore ; 
and  the  rerses  foand  at  the  end  of  Theodore's 
Penitential  shew  that  he  had  influence  with  him. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  transcriber, 
but  might  he  translated  so  as  to  appear  the 
words  of  Theodore  himself: 

"  Te  Dime  ssnets  qMOoIstor 
Verb!  Del  digue  dslor 
Hseddl  pie  pTMsol  preoar, 
Pootlflcnm  dltnm  dcoor, 
Pro  ne  pancsgniiOi 
Pveoas  ftmde  Theodoro.**— 

Hsddsn  SDd  Stobbs*  UL  363. 

With  Ins  also  Hedda  was  closely  associated, 
and  his  name  appears  in  the  preamble  of  the  laws 
of  that  king  as  one  of  the  connsellors  and 
adyisers  by  whose  help  he  was  legislating; 
(Thorpe,  Ancient  Lmos^  p.  45;  Haddan  aad 
Stnbbs,Ui.  214,218.) 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  the  infiirenoe  from 
Bede's  w<nds  being  so  clear,  and  the  coincidence 
in  time  being  significant,  that  Hedda  opposed 
the  dirlsion  of  Wessex  into  dioceses.  The  reason 
for  this  most  be  sought  in  the  distracted  condi- 
tion in  which  he  found  the  kingdom  at  the 
beginning  of  his  episcopate.  In  676  Wessex  was 
divided  among  its  ealdormen;  that  year 
Centwine  suoceeded  in  establishing  his  power,  but 
on  no  very  certain  basis ;  he  reigned  until  685, 
when  CSaedwalla  took  the  kingdom ;  his  whole 
reign  was  devoted  to  war ;  Ine  succeeded  in  688 ; 
but  br  that  time  it  was  tolerably  clear  that  if 
the  West  Saxons  were  to  remain  one  kingdom, 
they  must  remain  one  diocese ;  after  fifteen  years 
of  good  government  it  was  different,  and  a  sub- 
division impossible  in  679  was  quite  practicable 
in  705.  Wessex  was  passing,  moreover,  through 
the  first  stage  of  monastic  and  missionary 
fervour;  and  the  foundation  of  the  abbeys  of 
Malmesbury,  Glastonbury,  and  Abingdon,  with 
other  smaller  houses,  such  as  those  at  Tisbury 
and  Nursling,  no  doubt  dates  iVom  the  episcopate 
of  Hedda.  Hence  his  name  frequently  appears 
in  charters,  whether  spurious  or  genuine.  Thus 
in  680  he  attests  a  grant  of  Caeidwalla  (whose 
proper  reign  began  in  683)  to  Wilfrid  (Kemble, 
C.  A  18) ;  the  same  year  he  himself  appears  as 
granting  three  cassates  at  Lantocal  to  Hemgisl, 
abbat  of  Glastonbury  (Kemble,  C.  D,  19 ;  M<m, 
AngL  L  47),  in  681  he  consents  to  a  grant  by 
a  king  Baldred  to  Glastonbury  (Kemble,  C.  J), 
20;  ifoM.  AngL  i.  48);  in  682  he  attests  a 
grant  of  Caedwalha  to  Malmesbury  (Kemble, 
C.  /).  24 ;  ifoii.  Angl,  i.  258) ;  in  688,  a  grant 
of  Baldred  to  Malmesbury  (Kemble,  C,  D,  28 ; 
W.  Malmesb.  (?.  P.  lib.  v.) ;  in  692  the  grant 
of  Oethilred  to  Barking  (Kemble,  C.  D.  35^  and 
in  695  a  grant  of  Erkenwald  to  the  same  house 
(Kemble,  C.  Z>.  38);  in  701  he  attests  Ine's 
charter  to  Malmesbury  (Kemble,  C.  /).  48; 
Ang.  Sac  ii.  12);  in  702  a  grant  to  Glaston- 
bury {ib,  49 ;  ifoti.  AngL  i.  48).  Bede  places 
the  death  of  Hedda  at  the*  beginning  of  the  reign 
•f  Osred  of  Northumbria,whose  reign  commenced 


in  705 :  his  memory  was  obserred  on  the  90tk 
of  July.  (Smith's  note  on  Bede,  ff.  E.  v.  18.) 
The  venerable  historian  had  heard  fivm  PecthefaD^ 
who  served  St.  Aldhelm  as  deacon,  that  mirnclw 
were  wrought  at  his  grave,  and  that  a  deep 
ditch  was  made  in  the  place  hj  tl^e  praetiee  m 
visitors  carrying  off  portions  of  the  dost,  whirh 
possessed  miraculous  powers  of  healing. 

WillUm  of  Malmesbury  (G,  P.  Ub.  iL  §  75) 
adds  some  particulars  to  Bede's  aooonnt ;  aasert- 
ing  that  Hedda,  before  he  was  bbhop^  had  been  a 
monk  and  abbat;  and  his  name  as  abbat  ia 
appended  to  a  charter  of  Leutherins  (spnrionsX 
K.  C  Z>.  11 ;  the  abbacy  is  generally  saj^MMed 
to  have  been  Whitby  (Rudbum,  Ang.  Soar,  L 
192),  but  this  seems  to  depend  on  the  identifica- 
tion with  Aetla ;  and  Whitby  was  properly  mled 
by  an  abbess.  William  of  Malmesbury  also  aaserta 
that  he  had  read  letters  of  Hedda  to  Ahthchn, 
**non  nirais  indocte  compodtas,**  and  thcrsfort 
doubts  Bede's  assertion  about  him.  He  has, 
however,  preserved  no  letter  of  Hedda,  altbongh 
{G.  P,  lib.  V.  f  195)  he  gives  a  letter  of  Aldhelm 
to  him,inwhichhefivesanaeoountofliisstvdisa 
(Aldh.  (^cd.  Oiles,J?|x5,p.96;  jron.jr49M»- 
<ifia,  ed.  Jaffi&,  p.  32).  The  same  historian  fbnnd 
his  name  on  one  of  the  ancient  illegible  ^pyramidi^ 
at  Glastonbury  (Antt.  GiaaL  ed.  Gale,  p.  d06> 

HBDDA  (SX  eighth  buhop  oi  the  Mcrdana, 
holding  a  see  at  Lichfield  (if.  H.  B,  623).  Vtrj 
little  is  known  about  Heilda,  except  that  he  fills 
a  place  among  the  bishops  of  Merda,  whidi 
would  otherw^  be  vacant.  We  learn  tnm. 
Eddius  (K  WUfr.  c  44,  ed.  Gale,  p.  75)  that 
when  Wilfrid  in  692  was  driven  by  king  AM- 
frith  into  Merda,  he  found  that  Sazulf^  who  was 
biihop  there,  was  lately  dead,  and  undertook  the 
administration  of  his  see.  Saxnlf  appears  to 
have  united  the  dioceses  of  Leicester  and  Lich- 
field afler  the  deaUi  of  Cuthwin :  and  on  hSa 
death  Wilfrid  is  enuiderated  among  the  bishops 
of  Leicester,  Hedda  taking  the  same  place 
among  those  of  Lichfield.  {M,  B,  B,  623,  624  ; 
WiU.  Malmesb.  G.  P,  lib.  iv.  f  172,  ed.  Hamil. 
ton,  p.  307.)  When  Wilfrid  returned  to  Nor^ 
thumbria,  Hedda  reunited  the  sees  (j^mL). 
Although  this  evidence  is  comparatively  late, 
it  rests  on  the  fbundation  of  the  andent  lists,  and 
has  some  confi|piation  from  charters  and  tradi- 
tion. According  to  the  Lichfield  ffistorr 
{Ai^Ha  Saora,  i.  428^  Hedda  built  the  church 
of  Lichfield,  which  was  dedicated  Dec.  31  (or  24) 
700;  and  translated  the  bones  of  St.  Oiad; 
dying  in  the  year  721.  His  name  amars  among 
the  attestations  to  the  act  of  the  conncU  ot 
Clovesho  in  716  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  itt.  300)  in 
company  with  that  of  his  successor  Wor,  a  diiffi- 
culty  which  may  be  explained  by  supposing  one 
to  have  sat  at  Leicester  and  the  other  at  Lich- 
field. In  some  other  documents  there  is  a  dift* 
culty  in  distinguishing  the  signature  of  Hedda 
of  Lichfield  from  those  of  his  contemporary  and 
nam^ake  Hedda  of  Dorchester  and  Winchestery 
but  the  following  probably  belong  to  the  former : 
a  charter  of  £thelred  of  Merda  to  bishop  Oftfer 
of  Worcester  in  691  or  692  (Kemble,  C  i>.  32 ; 
Mon,  AngL  i  584),  two  spurious  charten  granted 
to  Worcester  by  the  same  king  (K.  C  i>.  33,  S4X 
a  charter  of  Oshere  (K.  C.  Z>.  36;  ifoa.  Amgt.  L 
585),  a  grant  of  Snd>iacd  of  Essex  to  Vfmjdhfxm 
bishop  of  London^  dated  June  13,  704  (Kemble, 
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C.  D.  52).  Ab  all  U16M  fall  between  676  and 
705,  they  maj  poesiblj  belong  to  the  Weit  Saxon 
btahop,  but  as  they  are  connected  more  or  less 
cloeely  with  Mercia,  it  seems  more  natural  to 
refer  them  to  the  bishop  of  Lichfield.  The 
Hedda  who  attests  the  charter  of  Osric  in  676 
(K.  a  J),  12)  U  not  Hedda  of  Winchester,  for 
Leutherins  also  signs:  Hedda  and  Saxnlf  sign 
together,  so  that  if  the  charter  be  genuine, 
Hedda,  must  hsTs  been  already  consecrated. 
(Canon.  Uchf.  Ang.  Sac.  i.  427,  428.)  It  is 
curiows  that  this  prelate  is  not  even  mentioned 
by  B«le. 

A  story  is  told  in  the  life  of  St.  Guthlac  (Mab. 
Acta  SS,  0.  8.  B.  saec  iii.  pi.  1,  p.  270)  in  which 
bishop  Hedda  is  mentioned.  The  bishop  was  on 
bis  way  to  Tisit  Guthlac;  his  attendants  were 
diseossing  the  stories  of  his  sanctity;  one  of 
them,  Wigferth  or  Wilferth,  declared  that  he 
oeuld  distinguish  by  certain  signs  between  a  true 
and  a  fidse  anchoret.  On  arriving  at  Crowland 
Hedda  prerailed  on  Quthlao  to  be  ordained 
priest,  and  to  accept  an  inritation  to  dine.  At 
dinner  Guthlac  looked  at  Wigferth,  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  clerk  whom  he  had 
vndertaken  to  judge.  Mabillon  supposes  this 
Hedda  to  be  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  but  it  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  refer  the  story  to  the 
bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  whose  dioeese  Crowland 
would  probably  be  at  the  time.  [S.] 

HEDDE  (Kemble,  Cod,  Dip.  1009,  charter  of 
Oemund  king  of  Sussex,  ▲.D.  770;  %b.  1018, 
^mxious  charter  of  archbishop  Ethclhard,  aj>. 
798)^  bishop ;  perhaps  Ceadda  bishop  of  Hereford, 
■s  suggested  by  Stubbs,  BegitL  Sacr,  p.  7. 

[C.  H.] 

HEDDIU8,  historian.    [Eddiu&I 

HEDDO,  bishop  of  Strasburg.    [Etho.] 
HEDESIUS,  martyr.    [Aedesiub.] 

HEDIBLA(Edibia),  a  ladv  in  Gaul,  who  cor- 
responded with  St.  Jerome  (then  at  Bethlehem) 
about  A.D.  405.  She  was  of  a  remarkable 
family,  descended  from  the  Druids,  and  holding 
the  hereditary  office  of  priests  of  Belen,  who 
was  identified  with  Apollo,  at  Bayeux.  Her 
grandfather  and  fiUher  (if  majorea  is  to  be  taken 
etricthr)  Patera  and  Delphidius  (the  names  being 
in  each  case  derired  from  their  office)  were  re- 
markable men.  Of  Patera,  Jerome  says  in  his 
Chfrmtdef  at  the  year  339,  **  Patera  rhetor  Romae 
glorioeissime  dooet."  Delphidius  was  a  writer 
in  prose  and  Terse,  and  also  a  celebrated  advocate, 
as  we  learn  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xriii. 
IX  who  tells  a  story  of  his  pleading  before  the 
emperor  Julian.  They  each  in  turn  became 
profeesors  at  Bordeaux,  and  as  such  are  cele- 
brated by  Ausonius  {Carmen,  Prof.  Burd.  iv. 
and  T.)  in  two  short  poems,  from  which  the 
details  %boTe  given  are  derived.  The  wife  and 
daughter  of  Delphidius  became  entangled  in  the 
Zoroestrian  teaching  of  Priscillian,  and  suffered 
death  in  the  persecution  of  his  fbllowers  (Sulp. 
Ser.  Eiit,  Sao.  iu  63,  64 ;  Prosper  Aquit.  Chron.  ; 
Auson.  CarmeHf  v.). 

Hedibia  was  a  diligent  student  of  Scripture, 
and,  finding  no  one  in  her  neighbourhood  who 
could  assist  her,  she  sent,  by  the  hand  of  her 
^end  Apodemlus,  a  list  of  questions  to  Jerome, 
^W^  ^""^  ^  answer  them.    He  did  to  in  a 
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long  letter  (e|  120,  ed.  YalL).  We  hear  of  Her 
again  as  a  fr  end  of  Artemia,  wife  of  Rusticua^ 
{q.  v.),  on  whose  account  she  again  wrote  to 
Jerome  (ep.  122,  ed.  ValL).  [W.  H.  F.] 

HEDILBUBGA  (Kemble,  (7.  2).  35),  abbess 
of  Beddanhaam.    [Ethelbuboa  (3).]     [C.  H.] 

HEDISTIUS  (EDisnus)— Oct.  12.  Martyr 
at  Bavenna.  {Mart.  Bom,  Vet,,  Hieron.,  Adon. 
Usuard.,  Wandalbert,  Notker.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

HEDI8TUS  (1),  Nov.  13,  martyr  at  a  place 
called  PerinthuB  or  Pdinthus  (Wright,  Syr.  Mart 
in  Jour.  Sac  Lit,  1866,  p.  431).  [G.  T.  S.] 

HEDISTU8  (S),  bishop  of  (Tins  in  Bithynia, 
at  the  synod  of  Clonstantinople  under  Mennas, 
▲.D.  536.  (Mansi,  viiL  1143;  Le  Quien,  Oriem 
Ouritt.  i.  633.)  (X.  D.] 

HEDONE,  an  Aeon  in  the  system  of  Yalen- 
TINUB,  the  consort  of  Autophyes,  according  to 
the  account  of  Irenaeus  (I.  L  p.  6 ;  H.  xiv.  p.  135), 
but  of  Adnetus  according  to  that  of  Epiphanius 
{ffaer,  31,  p.  169).  Some  light  is  thrown  on 
the  introduction  of  the  name  into  the  system  by 
the  phrase  in  the  Valentinian  fragment,  Epiph. 
ffaer.  31,  p.  170:  ^  '0780^  ^vWyAa*  /mt^ 
^^Soi^f  iyupdrov  koI  i^$dpTci¥  yd^trnt. 

[0.8.] 

HEGBMOXrUS,  a  writer  said  by  Photios 
(cod.  85)  to  have  written  out  {ipeeypdt^arraf 
perscripsit)  the  disputation  of  Archelaus  against 
Manes.  CJeilUer  (ii  455)  thinks  that  Hegemo- 
nius  may  have  translated  Archelaus's  work  into 
Greek,  or  have  re-edited  it  with  additions. 

[C.  H.] 

HEGE8IPPU8  (1),  commonly  known  as  the 
father  of  Church  history,  although  his  works, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  which 
will  be  found  collected  in  Routh  {Bel,  Sacr,  i.  pp. 
207-219),  and  in  Grabe  {J^picilegimn,  ii.  203- 
214X  have  perished.  Nothing  positive  is  known 
of  his  birth  or  of  the  early  circumstances  of  his 
life.  From  his  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  written  in  the  Syro-Cbaldaic  language 
of  Palestine,  his  insertion  in  his  history  of 
words  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  his  mention  of 
unwritten  traditions  of  the  Jews,  Eusebius  infers 
that  he  was  by  birth  a  Hebrew  {E,  ff,  iv.  22). 
The  inference  appears  to  be  correct,  although  it 
is  possible,  as  coiyectured  by  Weiss&cker  (Herzog, 
Encyc,  v.  647),  that  Eusebius,  by  the  mention  of 
these  particulars,  may  only  intend  to  confirm  a 
fiust  which  he  had  ascertained  from  other  sources. 
The  Jewish  birth  of  Hegesippus,  however,  and 
his  conversion  firom  Judaism  to  Christianity 
afford  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  conclosion  that 
he  belonged  in  after  life  to  the  Judairing  rather 
than  the  Catholic  section  of  the  Christian  church. 
Many  Christians,  Jews  by  birth,  were  in  the 
second  century  entirely  Aree  from  Judaizbg  ten- 
dencies. We  owe  whatever  information  we 
possess  as  to  the  time  at  which  Hegesippus 
flourished  to  a  statement  of  his  own  preserved 
by  Eusebius  (Iv.  22),  who  quotes  him  as  saying 
that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Rome,  spending  many 
happy  days  at  Corinth  by  the  way.  Hegesip- 
pus  thon  adds,  ynf6/i9¥os  9\  hf  ^i/ip  9uiioj^ 
^voiiird^ifir  lUyp^  'Ayuc^ou,  eS  duUorof  ^k 
'BXff^pof,  which  is  understood  to  mean  that 
when  at  Rome  he  compiled  a  succession  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Roauui  see  to  the  time  of 
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Anicetns,  whose  deacon  was  Eleuthems.  After 
this  statement  Hegesippus  is  represented  as 
adding,  **  and  to  *  Anicetns  sncoeeds  Soter,  after 
whom  Elenthems."  Mnch  as  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  in  their  connexion  with  those  pre- 
ceding them,  has  heen  disputed,  it  does  not 
seem'  difficult  to  gather  the  sense.  Hegesippus 
means  that  the  list  of  bishops  compiled  by  him 
at  Borne  was  drawn  from  the  authentic  records 
of  the  church  there.  That  list  closed  with 
Anicetns.  He  was  afterwards  able,  either  from 
his  own  knowledge  or  through  information  gained 
from  other  sources,  to  add  the  names  of  Soter 
and  Eleuthems.  ■  It  thus  appears  that  he  was  at 
Rome  in  the  days  of  Anicetns,  and  that  he  made 
his  inquiries  then,  although  he  did  not  publish 
them  till  a  considerably  later  date.  But  Anicetns, 
according  to  the  careful  calculations  of  Lipsius 
(^Chronohgie  der  Hknischen  BiacMfe),  was  bishop 
of  Uome  from  ▲.D.  156  to  ▲.D.  167.  Eleuthems 
again  presided  over  the  see  from  a.d.  175  to 
A.O.  189.  We  are  thus  ftimished  with  two 
dates  on  which  it  seems  possible  to  rely.  Hege- 
sippus had  written  much  of  his  history  previous 
to  ▲.D.  167.  He  published  it  in  the  time  of 
Eleuthems,  and  perhaps  early  in  his  episcopate. 
Any  difficulty  in  accepting  these  dates  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  rendering  given  to  another 
passage  of  Eusebius  (iv.  8),  where  he  again 
quotes  Hegesippus  as  speal^ing  of  certain  games 
{iy^p)  instituted  in  honour  of  Antinons,  a  slave 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  of  which  he  says  i^* 
ilnSuf  y9pifiM¥os  (a  better  established  reading 
than  yof6fitws).  But  the  meaning  of  these 
words  seems  simply  to  be  that  the  games  referred 
to  had  been  instituted  in  his  own  time,  thus  illus- 
trating the  ^9xp*  H)*'  of  the  preceding  sentence. 
Hadrian  possessed  the  throne  from  A.D.  117  to 
A.D.  138,  so  that  if  Hegesippus  published  about 
A.D.  180,  being  then  well  advanced  in  life,  he 
might  well  remember  the  times  of  that  emperor. 
What  has  been  said  derives  confirmation  from 
a  statement  of  Jerome,  generally  regarded  as 
somewhat  extravagant,  that  the  life  of  Hege- 
sippus had  bordered  on  the  apostolic  age  (vicinus 
apostolicomm  temporum.  be  Vir.  Hi.  c  22). 
But  there  is  no  extravagance  in  the  remark.  If 
Hegesippus  was  bom  about  ▲.D.  120,  and  he 
might  have  been  bom  considerably  earUer  with- 
out being  too  old  to  publish  in  aj).  180,  he  may 
well  be  described  as  having  lived  near  the  times 
of  St.  John,  to  whose  death,  close  upon  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  the  apostolic  age  continued. 
It  appears  then  that  all  our  information  hangs 
well  together,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  £r 
wrong,  if  we  fix  the  bloom  of  Hegedppns's  life 
about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century. 

The  work  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  contain- 
ing tha  list  of  the  Roman  bishops  was  by  no 
means  confned  to  this,  or  to  particulars  connected 
with  it.  It  was  entitled  ir^vrc  dv-ofty^/iara 
iKKkritruumiMP  wp€i^4uy,  and  it  embraced,  so  hi 
as  we  may  judge  nom  its  fragments,  numerous 
miscellaneous  observations,  recollections,  and 
traditions,  arranged  without  any  regard  to  order, 
and  jotted  down  just  as  they  might  have  occur- 
red to  its  author,  or  come  under  his  notice  during 
his  travels.  This  must  be  the  meaning  of 
Jerome  when  he  tells  us  that  the  work  contained 
the  events  of  the  church  from  Palestine  to  Rome, 
and  frx>m  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  writer's  own 
day.     Anything  like  a  regular  history  of  the 
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church  Is  not  to  be  thought  o(^  Weic^Lckar  well 
remarking  that,  in  that  case,  the  story  of  James 
the  Just  ought  to  have  been  Ibund  in  the  finl 
book,  not  in  the  last. 
The  general  style  of  the  work  was  thought 

J  lain  and  unpretending,  $erm<me  timpUci^  says 
erome,  fU  qwirwn  vitam  secUAatwr  diomii 
qmque  expnmeret  characUrwn.  With  this 
description  what  remains  of  it  sufficiently  agrsca. 
The  question  as  to  its  trustworthiness  is  of 
ereater  moment,  for  the  account  given  in  it  of 
James  the  head  of  the  church  in  JemsalcD 
must,  according  to  the  degree  of  credibUity  we 
attach  to  it,  greatly  affect  our  view  both  of  that 
distinguished  man  and  of  the  relations  subsisting 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity  in  the  period 
immediately  following  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord.  That  account  has  led  to  many  charges 
against  Hegesippus  as  not  having  been  careful 
enough  to  prove  what  he  relates,  and  as  havinc 
followed  too  readily  the  wonderftil  stories  which 
could  not  fiul  to  spring  up  and  circulate  in  tb« 
infant  church-  with  regard  to  its  apostles  and 
martyrs.  In  particular  it  has  been  thought  to 
be  contradicted  by  Josephus,  who  tells  us  thai 
**Ananus,  the  high-pri^it,  assembled  the  Sao- 
hedrin  of  judges,  and  brought  before  than 
the  brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ, 
whose  name  was  James,  and  some  others.  And, 
when  he  had  formed  an  accusation  against  them, 
he  delivered  them  to  be  stoned."  {Antiq,  zx.  9^ 
1.^  We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  sentence  thus  referred  to  was 
carried  out,  for  not  only  was  it  unlawful  for  the 
Sanhedrin  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  doatk 
without  consent  of  the  Roman  authorities,  bat 
Josephus  informs  us  in  the  immediately  follow- 
ing portion  of  his  narrative  that,  when  the  nioet 
equitable  of  the  dtixens  complained  to  the  Pro- 
curator of  what  had  been  done,  their  diar^ 
against  Ananus  was,  that  it  was  not  lawful  -for 
him  to  assemble  a  Sanhedrin  without  the  Pro- 
curator's assent.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  stoning 
to  death.  When  we  add  both  that  £usebin», 
who  has  preserved  the  narrative,  together  with 
tlie  other  early  fathers  who  allude  to  it,  appear 
to  have  placed  in  it  implicit  confidence,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  moat,  if  not  eraa 
in  all,  of  the  particulars  mentioned,  we  may  bo 

Sirmitted  to  doubt  whether  the  charges  against 
egesippus  founded  upon  this  passage  are  snb- 
stantiated.  In  no  other  passage  of  our  author'a 
writings  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  tbara 
any  evidence  of  a  too  easy  credulity,  or  of  a 
love  of  the  marvellous  that  might  throw  sua- 
pidon  upon  the  general  accuracy  of  his  stato- 
meats.  It  is  clear  that  Eusebius  had  a  high 
opinion  of  him.  He  both  speaks  of  him  in  tJM 
most  commendatory  terms,  and  quotas  him  ea 
numerous  occasions  (see  ^.  if.  ii  23 ;  iii.  II,  16, 
20,  82 ;  iv.  8, 11, 22),  illustrating  his  own  wonts 
in  iv.  8,  irAfffcrrcut  kmx^P^^^  ^Mut.  Snch  con- 
fidence appeara  to  have  been  deserved.  Hego* 
sippus  was  possessed  of  an  inquiring  mind ;  aa 
we  have  already  seen  he  travelled  much;  ha 
endeavoured  in  the  course  of  his  joumeya  ta 
leara  all  that  he  could  both  of  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  churches  that  he  visited  ;  at 
Corinth  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  ezdtad  hia 
curiosity;  at  Rome  the  history  of  its  eariy 
bishops.  Combine  with  all  this  his  nnpreteadiaf 
and  unezaggerated  styUt|  and  we  are  cntitlad  ta 
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lAfer  tbat  he  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  either 
a  hasty  observer  or  a  credulous  chronicler. 

An  important  question  relative  to  Hef esippns 
remains  to  be  considered.  What  were  his  views 
of  Christian  truth  ?  Was  he  i>f  the  Judaizing 
Christian  pirty,  or  was  he  not  ?  The  question 
bears  closely  upon  the  estimate  to  be  formed  by 
US  of  the  prevailing  element  in  the  Christian 
cknrch  of  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century. 

Bftur  has  expressed  himself  strongly  upon  this 
point,  looking  upon  Hegesippus  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  narrowest  section  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  the  time,  as  even  one  of  the  most 
declared  enemies  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  de- 
•cribing  him  as  travelling  like  a  commissioned 
agent  in  the  interest  of  the  Judaizers.    (JT.  Q. 
i.  p^  84.)   The  same  view  has  been  advocated  by 
Sehwegler  {Nachap,  Zeity  i.  p.  342,  &c).     It  is 
founded  mainly  upon  an  extract  from  his  works, 
preserved  in  rhotius  (see  in  Routh,  B,  S,  i.  p. 
219),  where  he  is  quoted  as  saying  in  reference 
to  the  words,  **  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  the  just,'* 
**  Such  words  are  spoken  in  vain,  and  those  who 
use  them  lie  against  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
Lord  who  says,  '  Blessed  are  your  eyes  for  they 
see,  and  your  ears  for  they  hear.' "    As  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  quotation  is  found  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  9,  it  is  argued  that  in  this  extract  from 
Hegesippus  we  have  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
apostle  Paul,  an  attack   made  in  a  still  more 
covert  manner  when,  in  another  passage,  the 
historian  says  that  those  whose  aim   was   t« 
<lestroy  the  sound  rule  of  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion as  yet  hid  themselves  in  holes  of  darkness 
(in  Euseb.  E.  H.  iii.  32).    Thus  fiercely  opposed 
to  St.  Paul,  the  inference  is  that  Hegesippus  was 
keenly  Judaic ;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  speaks  (in 
his  history)  of  the  church  of  Christ  having 
remained  till  the  time  at  which  he  was  writing 
a  pure  and  uncorrupted  virgin,  the  conclusion  is 
easy  that  the  churches  of  Corinth  and  Rome, 
and  indeed  generally,  must  have  been  strongly 
pervaded  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  centurv  by 
the  Judaic  element,  and  that  they  cannot  nave 
been  as  yet  catholic  in  spirit.    The  point  deserves 
a  few  moments'  consideration. 

And  (1)  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  extract 
preserved  in  Photius  there  is  no  mention  of,  or 
express  reference  to,  the  apostle  Paul.  (2)  That 
the  writer  speaks  distinctly  not  of  one  person 
but  of  many,  or  at  least  of  several.  He  uses 
the  plural  number,  **  those  who  say,"  thus 
making  it  probable  that  he  refers  to  more  than 
one,  if  it  can  be  shewn  from  independent  sources 
that  more  than  one  then  existed  by  whom  the 
words  were  used.  (3)  There  were  such  persons. 
We  know  that  the  Gnostics  were  in  the  habit  of  so 
using  the  words,  and  that  they  described  by 
means  of  them  the  very  essence  of  that  spiritual 
insight  which  the  neophyte  who  had  just  sworn 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them  received,  ''And 
when  he  (•.«.  he  who  is  about  to  be  initiated)  has 
sworn  this  oath,  he  goes  on  to  the  Good  One, 
and  beholds  '  whatever  things  eye  hath  not  seen, 
and  ear  hath  not  heard,  and  which  have  not 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man ' "  (Hippolytus, 
Bef.  of  ail  Heresies,  i.  p.  193,  T.  and  T.  Clark). 
By  mnch  the  more  probable  inference,  therefore, 
i?  that  Hegesippus  refers  to  this  Gnostic  misin- 
terpretation of  the  words  and  not  to  the  apo^tU 


Paul  (comp.  Routh,  B,  8,  i.  p.  281 ;  RiUchl,  Die 
Entstehung  der  Altk,  Eirche,  p.  267  ;  Hilgenfeld, 
Die  Apost    Vater,  p.   102).      (4)  The  words 
quoted  are  not  given  in  the  form  in  which  they 
appear  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  where  instead  of  "  the 
just"  we  have  "them  that  love  Him."    The 
substitution  of  the  one  expression  for  the  other 
suggests  at  once  that  Gnostic  arrogance  which 
so  often  sought  satisfaction  in  titles  of  that  kind. 
(5)  The  inference  now  drawn  as  to  the  object  of 
the  first  quotation  is  rendered  still  more  probable 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  St. 
Paul  the  words  of  the.  second  quotation  spoken 
of  above.    To  describe  that  apostle  as  hiding 
himself  in  a  hole  of  darkness  is  to  present  him 
in  a  light  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  is 
most  prominent  in  his  whole  character  and  life 
and   labours.     (6)  The  probability  that  Hege- 
sippus had  Gnostics  and  not  St.  Paul  in  view,  is 
still  further  increased  when  we  consider  that 
Eusebius,  who  had  his  whole  work  before  him, 
speaks  in  decided  language  of  his  soundness  in 
the  faith,  and  of  his  having  recorded  the  pure 
tradition  of  apostolic  preaching  (iv.  8),  language 
that  he  would  certainly  not  have  used  had  be 
not  had  ample  evidence  that  the  opinions  of  his 
author  were  in  accordance  with  catholic  truth. 
Besides  this,  he  tells  us  that  Hegesippus  had  in 
his  work  given  the  '*  fullest  testimony  as  to  his 
own  opinions"  (E,  ff.  iv.  22).    He  was  not, 
therefore,  judging  hastily.     (7)  Hegesippus  him- 
self when  relating  what  he  had  found  in  each 
succession  of  bishops  examined  and  in  each  city 
visited  by  him,  declares  that  he  found  all  things 
in  a  condition  conformable  to  what  was  required 
by  *'the  law  and  the  prophets  and  the  Lord," 
authorities  which  Ritschl  (u.  s.  p.  268)  has 
shewn  to  be  precisely  those  of  the  Catholic 
church  of  the  time,  to  which  it  made  its  appeal, 
and  in  which  it  instructed  its  catechumens.    (8) 
If  Neander  be  right  in  thinking  {Ch.  Hist,  ii.  p. 
464,  T.  and  T.  dark)  that  the  mode  in  which 
Hegesippus  speaks  of  the  first  epistle  of  Clement 
shews  that  he  believed  himself  to  find  in  it  the 
pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  conclusion  to  which 
all  these  remarks  lead  may  be  considered  in- 
controvertible,  for    the  Pauline    coloiiring  of 
Clement's  epistle  is  denied  by  no  one.    (9)  It 
may  still  further  be  noticed,  as  not  without 
a    bearing   upon    the    point   before    us,    that 
Hegesippus,  who  approved  of   the    epistle  of 
Clement,  must   have    known  that  this   father 
quotes  in  Ch.  xxxiv.,  and  for  a  purpose  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  apostle,  the  very  passage 
in  question,  though  with  a  slight  variation  in 
the  words.      How,  then,  was  it  possible  that  he 
should  hold  the  very  contrary  opinion  as  to  the 
use  made  of  it  by  St.  Paul  ?     It  is  obviously  a 
particular  application  of  the  passage,  different 
from  that  of  the  apostle,  that  he  has  in  view. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  considerations  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Hegesippus  appears  to 
have  been  not  a  Judaizing  but  a  Catholie 
Christian ;  and,  if  so,  he  becomes  a  witness  not 
only  for  the  catholicity  in  the  main  of  the 
Christian  church  of  the  2nd  century,  but  for  the 
extent  to  which  Catholic  truth  prevailed  in  it, 
and  for  the  hold  which  that  truth  had  acquired 
over  the  minds  of  its  members.  It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  throughout  this  whole  contro* 
versy  that,  whatever  Hegesippus  witnesses  for, 
his  evidence  has  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
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church  upon  a  large  scale.  It  if  of  co  small 
corner  that  he  speaks,  but  of  a  rerj  large,  and 
that  probably  the  most  aetire,  portion  of  it. 
Either,  therefore,  orer  this  wide  extent  the 
church  was  marked  by  a  narrow  Judaic  spirit 
with  some  members  perhaps,  yet  not  worthy  of 
mention,  of  a  ft*eer  and  a  better  one,  or  over  the 
same  wide  extent  the  church  was  catholic  in 
spirit,  with  heretical  sects  strnggiing  to  corrupt 
its  faith.  Which  of  the  two  riews  is  most  in 
correspondence  with  all  that  we  know  of  the 
first  half  of  the  2nd  century,  the  reader  may  be 
safely  left  to  say.  If  his  rerdict  be  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  it  becomes  impossible  to  look  at  Hege- 
sippus  in  the  light  in  which  he  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Ttibingen  school.  We  must  regard 
him  as  a  Catholic,  not  as  a  Judaizing  Christian, 
and  his  statemenu  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
church  in  his  day  become  a  powerful  argument 
against,  rather  than  in  farour  of,  the  conclusions 
of  that  school.  [W.  M .] 

HEGBSIPPUS  (9)  (E0ESIPPU8\  the  alleged 
author  of  a  work  of  which  a  translation  ftom 
Greek  into  Latin,  or  what  purported  to  be  such, 
appeared  somewhere  about  A.O.  400,  and  is  com- 
monly referred  to  under  one  of  the  titles  D» 
Beth  Jvdaioo,  De  Excidio  Urbia  EisroaolymUttnae, 
The  work  is  in  five  books,  the  first  four  of 
which  are  taken  from  the  corresponding  ones  of 
the  Wars  of  Josephus;  and  the  fifth  in  great 
pnrt  from  the  sixth  and  serenth  books  of  the 
same.  It  is  not  a  tnmslation,  properly  so  called. 
The  translator  f^ly  adds  to  bis  author,  some- 
times from  the  later  books  of  the  AnHqiutin  of 
Josephus,  sometimes  from  the  Roman  historians 
and  other  sources.  He  also  freely  composes 
speeches  for  the  actors  in  the  scenes  which  he 
narrates. 

It  is  clear  that  the  author  was  a  Christian, 
from  the  language  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
death  of  our  Lord  and  the  subsequent  persecu- 
tion of  His  disciples  by  the  Jews  (iL  12,  p.  151) ; 
of  Simon,  and  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
(iii.  2,  pp.  170-173);  and  of  Judaism  (It.  5,  p. 
280).  The  entire  work  ioA/^  is  ihat  of  one 
who  was  an  earnest  defeodtr  of  the  Christian 
faith.  An  approximation  to  his  date  is  supplied 
by  several  passages ;  as  when  he  speaks  of  Con- 
stantinople having  long  become  th«  second  city 
of  the  Roman  empire  (iiL  5,  p.  179),  and  of 
Antioch,  once  the  metropolis  of  the  Persians, 
being  in  his  time  the  defence  of  the  Byzantines 
against  that  people.  He  also  speaks  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  Romans  in  "Scotia"  and  in 
**  Saxonia,"  using  language  strikingly  similar  to 
that  of  Claudian  (c.  ▲.D.  398)  on  the  subject 
(v.  18,  p.-  299;  Claud.  De  to.  Oona.  Honor, 
81-34). 

The  work  early  acquired  a  considerable 
reputation.  It  may  possibly  be  referred  to  by 
Cusiodorus  towards  the  close  of  the  5th  century, 
who,  when  speaking  of  the  writings  of  Josephus, 
says  that  their  translation  has  been  attributed 
to  Jerome,  to  Ambrose,  and  to  Rufinus  (Cassiod. 
de  fnet  Dw.  Literar,  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  Hx. 
1132).  It  was  certainly  made  use  of  by  Isidore 
of  Seville  (599-636X  whose  language  in  reference 
to  the  D^  Sea,  the  lake  of  Qennesaret,  the 
Qrontes,  and  other  subjects,  is  often  a  literal 
translation  from  Hegesippus. 

A  US.  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Hegesippus,  to 
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the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  of  aboat 
the  7th  century,  has  at  the  dose  of  the  fir»t 
book  '^Egesippi  liber  primus  explidt,**  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  **Amhgotiw 

Sicopus  de  Qmeoo  transtulit  in  LaUaum  ** 
billon,  Mus,  Ital,  p.  13).  Other  raanwcri|^ 
likewise  ascribed  the  translation  to  Amlwose, 
while  some  attribute  the  original  itself  to  that 
father;  and  these  are  followed  by  the  cditio 
princepe  (Jodoc.  Ascens.  Paris,  1511).  The 
Benedictines,  however,  strongly  reject  the 
Ambrosian  authorship,  asserting  that  the  >iork 
contains  nothing  whatever  in  Ambrose's  style ; 
while  Galland  earnestly  contends  for  it,  and 
reprints  an  elaborate  dissertation  of  Maxoehiu% 
which  he  regards  as  conclusive  (Gallaiid.  BtbUoU. 
Pair,  vii.  prolegom.  p.  xxix.).  The  editors  of  th« 
Patroiogia  incline  to  the  decision  of  the  Benedie- 
tines,  but  print  the  work  among  the  wzHings 
of  Ambrose  (xv.  1962).  The  latest  and  most 
correct  edition  (Marburg,  1858,  1864,  4to)  is 
that  which  was  commei^  by  professor  C.  F. 
Weber  of  Marbnre,  and  completed  after  his 
death  by  professor  Julius  Cae»ar,  who  has  elabo- 
rately cUscussed  the  question  of  the  authorship 
and  date  (pp.  389-^99>  It  is  at  least  poestbLe 
that  Hegesippus  was  a  misreading  of  an  early 
copyist,  who  had  before  him  Ex  Josippo  (Groaor. 
Obeero,  in  Script  Eod.  M<mobiblo8, 1651,  1-20). 

This  work  has  been  frequently  translated ; 
into  Italian  by  P.  Lauro,  A.D.  1544,  into  French 
by  J.  Millet,  a.d.  1556,  into  Dutch  anonymouslr 
A.D.  1711,  and  A.D.  1722.  (T.  W.  D.] 

HEIMARMENE,  c/^ui^m^-  According  tm 
the  account  given  in  P18TI8  SoPHiA  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  universe,  above  this  world  lies  the 
firmament  (oTcpA»/ia);  above  that  the  first 
sphere,  that  of  the  Zodiac,  and  above  that  again 
the  second  sphere,  W/uyyUnv,  the  light  of  whirli 
is  forty-nine  times  jureater  than  that  of  the  firs* 
sphere,  aad  wiiose  archons  rule  the  earthly 
world.  Thev  again  are  subject  to  the  twelve 
aeons  who  dwell  in  the  next  highest  region. 
Seen  from  the  sphere  ^l/Aetp/Uvn,  this  wtaid 
appears  but  as  a  speck  of  dust,  and  its  light  as 
utter  darkness;  but  equally  inaisnificant  u  tiM 
appearance  of  tiie  sphere  elita^fthni  as  seen  ftam 
the  region  of  the  twelve  aeona.  IPittiit  Sm^im^ 
pp.  22, 184.)  piTSo' 

HEDOF,  clerical  witness  to  the  grant  of  tke 
village  of  Bertus  by  king  Ithael  of  Okaaornn 
to  bishop  Berthgwyn  and  the  see  of  ^\»^^»^^ 
late  in  the  6th  or  early  in  the  7th  ccntniT. 
ilAb,  Lmdan,  by  Rees,  181,  441.)  [J.  Q.] 

HEINTN,  bard  of  Maelgwn  and  Gwynedd  and 
belonging  to  the  college  of  Liaaveithya,  flonriafaed 
between  AJ).  520  and  560.  In  the  Jfye. 
Archmology  of  Wake  (L  552)  theiv  u  fsiaied 
a. prediction  of  his  addressed  to  Maelgwi^  mA 
according  to  the  CPwedlat  y  BoetMion  his  rhaTjB 
teristic  saying  was,  **  The  brave  are  never  crueL^ 
(E.  Williams,  Jbio  M8S.  252;  R.  WiUianu, 
EmkL  WeUhnL  213.)  [J.  G.] 

HEIRA,  sister  of  pope  Damasoa.  (JMlAetm 
iSS:*21  Feb.  iiL  244-5.)    [IssiVB.]  [J.  O.3 


HEISB  (Habbba),  of  Airidb-lbda, 
morated  Feb.  24.    Her  pkuse  was  perhaps  Ard- 
Fothadh,  a  fort  on  a  hill  near  Ballyaagrortj,  Ik 
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tUe  barony  of  Tirhagh,  co.  Donegal.  {Mart 
Dmeg,  hj  Todd  and  KMret,  57  ;  Fcfur  McuL  by 
ODoBoraa,  i.  256,  n.  *;  O'Hanlon,  Iriah  SainiSj 
IL  695.)  Mart  TaU.,  Feb.  24  (in  Kelly,  CaL  Ir. 
88,  zri),  has  a  mangled  reading,  **Ciaran 
h-meea,  L  Airdfbta,"  and  the  Bollandists  {Ada 
88.  24  Feb.  iii.  435)  mention  Hasaea  among  their 
praetermiisL  [J*  0.] 

HEISTULFUS  (Astulphob,  HastulphusX 
apparently  a  Lombard,  to  whom  Panlinns, 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  wrote  a  letter  from 
Frankfort,  ▲.!>.  794,  sererely  reprimanding  him 
for  hit  barbarous  treatment  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  murdered,  on  a  probably  false  charge  of 
iniidelity  which  had  been  brought  against  her 
by  one  person  only,  a  man  of  most  disreputable 
cliaracter.  Paulinus  offered  him  the  choice  of 
retirement  to  a  monastery,  or  a  lifetime  of 
penitential  discipline,  which  he  describes  at  some 
length.  The  letter  early  passed  into  the  Canon 
Law,  ctrc.  A.D.  866.  Wulfadut  archbishop  of 
Bourges  prayed  Hincmar  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
the  great  canonist  of  hia  age,  to  send  him  a  copy 
of  it,  as  he  needed  its  guidance  in  a  similar  case, 
which  i4»pears  to  have  arisen  in  his  own  juris- 
diction (Flodoard.  ffisL  Eod.  Semens,  iii.  21, 
in  PatroL  Lat.  czzxt.  204).  In  the  early 
part  of  the  11th  century  Bnrchardns  bishop 
of  Worms  adopted  it  as  authoritative  in  his 
Dearta  (ri  40,  £p.  PauHn.  ,  .  .  ad  ffeistuif. 
in  Patr.  Lat  cxL  774>  Towards  the  close  of 
that  century  Iro  bishop  of  Chartres  similarly 
adopted  it  both  in  his  D«oretmn  and  his  Panormia. 
He,  however,  ascribes  the  letter  to  pope  Stephen 
V.  A-D.  816-817  {Deer.  viii.  126,  JJattulpho,  in 
Patr.  Lat.  dzi.  610,  Panorm.  Tii.  16,  Astylpho 
in  Pntr.  Lat.  ib.  1283.)  Gratian  also  adopU  it 
in  his  Deeretunif  but  like  Ivo  ascribes  it  to 
Stephen  V.  (czzziii.  9,  ii.  c.  8,  HasMpho  in 
Patr.  Lat.  clzzxvit.  1512).  Labbe  published 
the  letter  from  a  Rheims  MS.,  which  seems  to 
ooofirm  fiurchardus  both  as  to  the  orthography 
cf  the  inscription  and  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  letter  {CondL  viL  1064;  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
zcix.  186).  [T.  W.  D.] 

HETTO,  bishop  of  Basle.    [Hetto.] 

HEIU,  a  Northumbrian  lady,  the  first  person 
in  that  prorince  who  took  the  veil,  which  she 
received  at  the  hands  of  bishop  Aidan.  She 
founded  a  nunnery  at  Hereteu,  or  Hartlepool,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  over  which  Hilda  subse- 
quently presided.  The  burial-ground  of  this 
ancient  house  of  religion  was  discovered  in  1838, 
and  some  remarkable  slabs  were  found  bearing 
croeses  and  inscriptions  in  Latin  or  Runes.  After 
a  short  residence  at  Hartlepool  Heiu  retired  to 
Calcarla,  where  she  established  another  house  of 
derotion.  The  Roman  Calcaria  is  the  English 
Kaelcacaestir,  and  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  modem  Tadcaster,  a  small  countir  town 
about  six  miles  to  the  south-west  of  York.  It  is 
possible  that  the  neighbouring  village  of  Hea- 
laugh  means  Hdu's  laeg,  or  lee,  and  that  her 
reddcnce  was  there.  In  the  cemetery  of  that 
place  Mr.  D.  H.  Haigh  detected  an  ancient  grave- 
atone  bearing  Heiu's  name.  The  sole  authority 
for  the  events  «f  Betn's  IHb  i«  Bade,  ff.  E.  iv.  23. 

Tlie  author  of  the  L^  atid  Mwades  cf  St. 
B^grty  jrho  wrote  in  the  12th  oeDtnry,  identified 
oer  with  Heiu,  making  her  reside  on  the  Cum- 
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brian  headland  which  bears  her  name  before  she 
settled  at  Hereteu.  He  also  brings  Bega  to 
Hackness  as  the  Begu  whom  Bede  mentions  aj 
one  of  the  companions  of  Hilda  in  that  place. 
There  is  no  authority  whatever  for  these  appro* 
priations;  Leland,  and  others  after  him,  have 
quoted  the  assertions  of  the  biographer  of  St. 
Bega  {Vitae  et  Mirac,  8.  Begae,  ed.  TomlinsoUy 
1842 ;  Smith's  note  to  Bede,  ff.  E.  iv.  23). 

In  the  Tramactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Archae^ 
ologioal  Society^  puis  zi  and  ziL  pp.  349-91,  is 
a  imper  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Haigh,  on  '  The  Monasteries 
of  St.  Heiu  and  St.  Hild,'with  engravings  of  the 
inscribed  stones  at  Hartlepool  and  Helaugh ;  seer 
also  Archaeohgia,  zzvi.  p.  479  et  seqq. ;  Stephens, 
EutUc  Monuments^  392,  &c ;  Hfibner's  Inscrr. 
Brit.  Christianae,  pp.  63,  69-70.  [J.  R.] 

HELAIB,  HELABIUS,  Irish  saint  of  Inis 
Locha-Cre  {Mart.  Doneg.  by  Todd  and  Reeves, 
239,427.)    [Elaib.]  [J.  ^0 

HELAK  (1),  a  priest  in  the  district  of 
Rheims,  in  the  6th  century.  He  is  said  to  have 
come  firom  Ireland  soon  after  Clovis  was  oon* 
verted  to  Christianity  (a-D.  496),  together  with 
siz  brothers,  of  whom  he  was  the  second  in  age. 
the  eldest  being  St.  Gilrianus  (May  8),  and  a 
younger  St.  Tressan  (Feb.  7),  and  three  sisters. 
Presenting  themselves  to  St.  Remigius,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  ^  the  father  of  the  stranger," 
they  were  received  by  him  with  kindness.  They 
lived  in  part  by  the  generosity  of  others,  but 
principally  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands. 
At  their  desire  Remigius  settled  them  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Mame,  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other.  To  Helanus's  lot  fell  a  spot  called 
Buziolum,  where  he  passed  his  life  in  soberness, 
piety  and  justice,  instructing  his  neighbours  in 
religion,  and  at  length  happily  died.  Another 
account  places  their  date  in  the  7th  century. 
Nothing  trustworthy  is  known  of  them.  Helanus's 
name  appears  in  late  martyrelogies  on  Oct.  7. 
(Molanus,  Avct.  ad  Usuardtan,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
czziv.  552;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Oct.  iiu  903-5; 
Flodoard,  Btst.  Eod.  Mem.  iv.  9;  Lanigan, 
EocL  Hist,  of  Ireland,  cap.  zvL  voL  U.  488-490.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

HELAN  (S).  Another  Helan  is  mentioned  by 
Dempster  {Hiet,  Ecd.  Oent.  Soot  i.  340),  referring 
to  Colgan.  He  was  probably  an  Irishman,  end 
accompanied  St.  Eloquius  (Dec.  3)  into  Gaul 
and  Bielgium  where,  according  to  Molanus  and 
Miraeus,  he  was  honoured  as  patron  of  Solemni- 
acus  in  Oaul  and  of  lesegemius  in  Belgium.  He 
died  in  the  monastery  of  Vassor,  near  the 
Meuse,  in  Namur  (Waloiodorensi  coenobio),  and 
is  commemorated  on  Jan.  7,  having  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  ((}olgan,  Acta 
88.  96  c.  6,  among  the  disciples  and  companions 
of  St.  Fnrsey;  CrHanlon,  Irish  Saints,  i.  285, 
ii.  377,  379.)  [J.  G.] 

HEUUftLANUS,  third  bishop  of  Oleron  in 
Gams's  Series  (p.  590),  succeeding  Licerius, 
and  followed  by  Artemon,  was  sitting  in  a.d. 
614.  He  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  the  Oallta 
Ckristiann  (i.  1264^  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  see.  (jS.  A.  B.] 

HELABU8  of  Aqnilaia.    |^iLaanm] 

HELOESLAKI  (Joseppns,  Mmmtridlis  LSbeU 
hs,  cap.  140,  num.  SB,  ap.  Galfamd.  MW.  Patf^ 
liv.  69).    [Elkebai.]  (T.  W.  D.] 
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HELDAN,  alternative  name  of  Eldad. 
HELDOALDUS  of  Meaux.    [Edoldus.] 
HELEBICIU8.    [Ellebichdb  (2).] 

HELENA  (IX  «u<i  to  bare  been  tbe  com- 
panion of  Simon  Magus.  According  to  Justin 
Martyr  {ApoL  i.  26)  and  Irenaeus  (i.  23,  p.  99), 
wbo  possibly  makes  use  of  a  lost  work  of  Justin's, 
she  was  a  prostitute  whom  Simon  had  purchased 
from  a  brothel  at  Tyre,  and  whom  he  led  about 
with  lim,  holding  her  up  to  the .  Teneration 
«f  h.s  disciples.  Oiving  himself  out  to  be  the 
Supreme  Power  and  the  Father  above  all,  he 
taught,  says  Irenaeus,  that  "she  was  the  first 
conception  of  his  mind,  the  mother  of  all  things, 
by  whom  in  the  beginning  he  conceived  the 
thought  of  making  the  ansels  and  archangels ; 
for  that  this  Conception  [£nnoea]  proceed 
forth  from  him  and,  knowing  her  father's  wishes, 
descended  to  the  lower  worlds  and  produced  the 
angels  and  powers,  by  whom  also  he  said  that 
this  world  was  made.  But  after  she  had  pro- 
duced them,  she  was  detained  by  them  through 
envy,  since  thev  were  unwilling  to  be  considered 
the  offspring  of  any  other  being ;  for  he  himself 
was  entirely  unknown  bv  them ;  but  his  Con- 
ception was  detained  by  those  powers  and  angels 
which  ^re  put  foith  from  her,  and  suffered 
every  \Asult  from  them  that  she  might  not 
return  upward  to  her  father ;  and  this  went  so 
fiir  that  she  was  even  confined  in  a  human  body, 
and  for  age^  passed  into  other  female  bodies,  as 
if  fh>m  one  vessel  into  another.  He  said,  also, 
that  she  was  that  Helei  m  account  of  whom 
the  Trojan  war  was  fought;  for  reviling  of 
whom  by  his  verses,  Stesichorus  was  struck  blind, 
and  afterwards,  on  account  of  his  penitence  and 
palinode,  restored  to  sight ;  that  after  passing 
from  one  body  to  another,  and  constantly  meet- 
ing with  insult,  at  last  she  became  a  public 
prostitute,  and  that  she  was  'the  lost  sheep.' 
On  this  account  he  had  come  that  he  might 
first  of  all  reclaim  her  and  free  her  from  her 
chains,  and  then  give  salvation  to  men  through 
the  knowledge  of  himself."  The  same  story  is 
told  by  Hippolytus  {Ref,  vi.  19,  p.  174);  Ter- 
tuUian  (de  Anmoj  34);  Epiphanius  (ffaer,  21); 
Philastcr  (ffaer,  29);  Theodoret  (ffaer.  Fab.  i. 
1).  Tertullian  evidently  knows  no  more  than 
he  read  in  Irenaeus,  but  Hippolytus,  who  him- 
self read  the  McycUi;  *Airo^<Urit,'  gives  some 
additional  particulars,  as  for  instance,  that 
Simon  allegorised  the  story  of  the  'Wooden  horse 
nvA.  of  Helen  and  her  torch.  The  wooden 
horse  must  also  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  treatise  against  heresies,  used  by  Epi- 
phanius and  Philaster,  both  of  whom  state  that 
Simon  expounded  it  as  representing  the  ignorance 
of  the  nations.  Epiphanius,  then,  it  may  be 
believed,  did  not  invent  some  other  particulars, 
in  which  he  differs  from  or  goes  beyond  Irenaeus. 
He  states  that  Simon  gave  to  this  Ennoea  of  his, 
the  names  Prunicns  and  Holy  Spirit;  and  he 

?ives  a  different  account,  in  some  respects,  of 
he  reasons  for  her  descent  into  the  lower  world. 
According  to  this  account,  she  was  sent  in  order 
to  rob  the  Archons,  the  f^amers  of  this  world, 
nf  their  power,  by  enticing  them  to  desire  her 
beauty,  and  setting  them  in  hostility  to  one 
mother* 
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The  honour  paid  to  Helena  by  the  ibUowen  el 
Simon  was  known  to  Celsus,  who  talli  (v.  ^) 
that  certain  of  the  Simonians ,  were  also  called 
Heleniani,  from  Helena,  or  else  from  a  teacher 
Helenus.  We  are  told,  in  addition,  by  IreaaMu  a^ 
Hippolytus,  that  the  Simonians  had  an  image  of 
Simon  in  the  form  of  Jupiter,  and  of  Helen  in 
that  of  Minerva,  and  that  they  honoured  .them, 
calling  the  former  lord,  the  latter  lady.  Tliis 
adaptation  of  the  myth  of  Athene  springing 
from  the  head  of  Zeus  to  the  alleged  relation  of 
Ennoea  to  the  first  Father,  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
appropriation  of  other  Qredan  myths  bj  these 
heretics. 

The  doctrine  attributed  to  Simon  in  these 
representations,  has  close  affinity  with  that  of 
other  Gnostic  systems,  more  especially  with 
the  Ophite  system,  described  at  the  end  of  the 
first  book  of  Irenaeus,  except  that  in  the  Simonian 
system,  one  female  personage  fills  parts  whidi 
in  other  systems  are  distributed  among  mote 
than  one.  But  in  several  systems  we  hare  the 
association  with  the  First  Cause  of  a  female 
principle,  his  thought  or  conception;  and  we 
have  (see,  for  instance,  Pisns  Sophia)  the 
myth  of  the  descent  of  a  S<^hia  into  the  lower 
material  regions,  her  sufferings  from  the  hostility 
of  the  powers  who  rule  there,  her  stro^les 
with  them,  and  her  ultimate  redemption.  What 
is  peculiar  to  Simon  is  his  doctrine  of  the  trans* 
migration  of  souls,  and  his  identification,  by 
means  of  it,  of  himself  and  his  female  com* 
panion  with  the  two  principal  personages  cf 
the  Gnostic  mythology.  The  fictions  that  have 
been  invented  concerning  other  founders  of  here* 
sies  do  not  at  all  resemble  this  story,  for 
Simon  persuaded  his  followers  not  only  to  oob- 
done  his  connexion  with  a  degraded  person,  bat 
to  accept  the  fact  of  her  d^radaUon  fully  ad- 
mitted as  only  a  greater  proof  of  his  redemptive 
power.  And  we  find  it  easier  to  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  story  had  a  foundation  in  fmdt^ 
than  that  it  was  imagined  without  any.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
hero  of  this  story  could  have  been  the  first 
Gnostic,  it  beiog  more  credible  that  he  tamed 
to  his  account  a  mythology  already  current, 
than  that  he  could  have  obtained  acceptance  for 
his  tale  of  Ennoea,  if  invented  for  the  first  time 
for  his  own  justification. 

Baur  has  suggested  (Chr%$Uiehe  (hums,  p.  308) 
that  Justin  in  his  account  of  the  honours  paid  at 
Samaria  to  Simon  and  Helena  may  have  been 
mbled  by  the  honours  there  paid  to  Phoenician, 
sun  and  moon  divinities  of  similar  names.  On 
this  and  other  questions  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  see  Sdiok.  Suffice  it  here  to 
say  that  one  v^rone  fact  in  support  of  his  theory, 
viz.  that  in  the  Clementine  Recognitions  (ii.  14^ 
preserved  in  the  Latin  of  Rufinus)  the  com- 
panion of  Simon  is  called  Luna,  may  possibly 
have  originated  in  an  early  error  of  transcription. 
She  is  Helena  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  the 
Clementine  HomUies,  ii.  23;  and  we  find  else- 
where the  &lse  reading  Selene  for  Helene,  as  for 
instance  in  Augustine  (de  ffaer.  1).  We  attach 
little  weight  in  this  argument  to  the  statement 
of  the  Clementine  Homilist  alreadv  quoted  under 
DoerTHBUS,  Vol.  L  p.  902,  that  as  Jesus,  the  Sun, 
had  twelve  apostles  corresponding  to  the  twalvc 
months  of  the  year,  so  Joiin  the  Baptist,  the  Moon, 
corresponding  to  the  twenty-nine  ind  a  half  days 
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•I  Um  month,  had  in  hij  circle  twenty-nin^  men 
and  thii  wommn.  [Q.  S.] 

HELENA  (%\  ST.,  or  FLAVIA  JULIA 
HELENA  AUGUSTA,  first  wife  of  Conetan- 
tiat  Chlonu,  and  mother  of  Constantino  the 
Oreat,  bom  about  ▲.D.  248,  died  about  327. 

1.  Life, 

9.  htrnxNom  qf  the  Orou, 

1.  Lift, 

Little  is  known  for  certain  of  the  life  of  St 
Helena  bejond  the  two  facts  that  she  was 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  that  at  the 
age  of  about  eighty  years  she  undertook  a 
remarkable  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  which 
resulted  in  the  Momment  and  increased  venera- 
tion of  the  holy  places  in  that  country. 

The  date  of  her  birth  is  only  arrived  at  by  infer- 
ence from  her  age  at  the  time  when  she  undertook 
this  pilgrimage.  The  place  where  she  was  bom  is 
mlao  doubtful;  but  the  most  probable  of  those 
which  are  mentioned  is  Drepanum  in  Bithvnia, 
which  Constantine  is  said  to  have  called  Heleno- 
polis  in  her  honour  (Procopius,  de  AecUficHi,  v.  2, 
voL  iii.  p.  Sll,  ed.  Bonn;  Chron, Pamsh.).  The 
story  that  she  was  daughter  of  a  British  prince, 
Coel,  and  bom  at  York,  Colchester  or  London,  is 
merely  a  portion  of  the  legend  which  afterwards 
arose  connecting  the  origin  of  her  fiunous  son 
with  Britain.  [Combtaxtuib  thb  Okkat,  VoL 
I.  p.  625.] 

She  was  doubtless  of  humble  parentage,  being, 
according  to  one  story,  the  daughter  of  an 
innkeeper  (Anon.  Valesii  2,  2,  **  matre  vilissima,'' 
St.  Ambros.  dg  Obitu  Hieodoait,  f  42,  p.  295, 
'^  Stabulariam  banc  primo  fuisse  adsernnt,  sic 
cognitam  Constantio  tieniori,  qui  postea  regnum 
Septus  est.  Bona  stabularia  quae  tam  dili- 
genter  praesepe  Domini  requisivit,"  etc).  Con- 
■tantius  at  the  time  when  he  made  her  acquaint- 
ance was  a  young  oflScer  in  the  army,  of  good 
fiunily  and  position,  nearly  related,  by  the 
female  line,  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  he 
appears  to  have  at  first  united  her  to  himself  by 
the  looser  tie  which  was  then  customary  between 
persons  of  such  difierent  conditions  (St.  Hieron. 
droit,  anno  2322 ;  Orosins,  vii.  25 ;  Ouron,  Pa$ch, 
A.D.  304,  voL  i.  p.  516,  ed.  Bonn ;  Zos.  ii  8). 
The  relation  of  *'  concubinatus  "  might  be  a  life- 
long one,  and  did  not  necessarily  imply  anything 
of  immorality.  In  outward  appearance  it 
differed  nothing  f^m  the  ordinary  civil  marriage 
by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  to  livft  together, 
and  was  sometimes  called  *<conjugium  in- 
aequale.*^ 

Her  son  Constantino,  who  was  also  apparently 
her  only  child,  wa^  bom  probably  in  the  year 
274,  at  Naissns  in  Dardania,  the  country  where 
his  father's  family  had  for  some  time  been 
settled  (Nish,  recently  acquired  by  Servia). 
After  his  birth  it  Is  probable  that  Constantius 
advanced  Helena  to  the  position  of  a  lawful  wife. 

•  OmL  JkMt.  **  de  Uberls  nstnnanms,"  v.  27,  a.  a  Uw 
of  Tbeodosius  and  Vajentlnian  IL  Gf.  the  seolioo  "  de 
CDOOibinis''  In  the  Digui,  xxr,  7.  (specially  ^  3,  **in 
eonenbfaiata  poieat  esse  eft  alieoa  U^mta  et  iogiEniia, 
Bed  maidmeea  quae  obseorolooo  Data  est."  Thitisterv 
Ifke  Eatrsp(08*s  **obeciiriQB  mstrlmonium.'*  See,  Mr 
ftmher'defidUt  Dicr.  CHsrsT.  km.  f.«.  *^CoocaMnage ;" 
Henofi;  TfteoX.  Aicyel.  8.v.  ••OooeoMnat.'*  til.  pw  100, 
iolL;  and  Pncbta.  Hutitui,  ilL  ^  387. 
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That  she  had  this  position  is  eipresaly  stat  'd  by 
some  of  our  authorities,  but  the  very  emphasis 
of  their  assertion  implies  that  there  was  some^ 
thing  peculiar  about  the  case  (Euseb.  M,  E,  viiL 
13,  12,  voiSa  yr^trtw  .  .  .  kotoXi/w^  and  the 
inscription  from  Salerno  given  below).  Respect 
for  Constantine  would  naturally  prevent  the 
writers  who  lived  in  his  reign  Arom  statiug  the 
circumstances  in  detail.  It  may  be  conjectured, 
however,  that  the  law  to  legitimate  the  chil- 
dren of  a  concubine  *^  per  subsequens  matrimo- 
nium  "  was  suggested  to  that  emperor  by  his 
mother's  experience.^ 

After  living  with  Constantius  some  twenty 
years  Helena  was  divorced  by  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  elevation  to  Ihe  dignity  of  Caesar  in  292. 
The  Augustus  Maximian,  in  choosing  him  for  his 
colleague,  required  him  to  take  this  step,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  in  order  that  he  might  marry 
his  own  step-daughter,  Theodora,  and  Oalerius 
was  obliged  to  do  the  like  by  Diocletian  (Eutrop. 
Brev,  ix.  22;  Victor,  de  CaetaribuSj  39; 
Epitome^  54).  Such  a  proceeding  has  its  parallels, 
especially  in  Roman  history,  e,g,  Valentinian 
similarly  repudiated  Marina  Severa,  the  mother 
of  Qratian.  The  looseness  of  the  marriage  tie 
among  the  Romans  is  quite  a  sufficient  explana^ 
tion  of  the^  acts  without  supposing  any  offence 
or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  or  any 
special  heartlessness  on  that  of  the  husband. 
We  know  nothing  of  her  life  during  the  remainder 
of  her  husband's  reign.  When  Constantine 
succeeded  him  in  306,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  he  recalled  his  mother  to  the  court,  but 
direct  evidence  on  this  point  is  wanting.  We  have  a 
coin  stamped  Helen A.ir.F.  t>.  noMiuima  femina^ 
with  a  head  on  one  side  and  a  star  in  a  laurel 
crown  upon  the  other,  which  may  have  been 
struck  in  her  honour  whilst  Constantine  was 
still  Cae»ar.« 

The  statement  of  Eosebius  that  Constantine 
paid  his  mother  great  honours,  and  caused  b«r 
to  be  proclaimed  Augusta  to  all  the  troops,  and 
struck  her  image  on  gold  coins,  is  no  dopbt 
generally  quite  correct,  but  it  is  unfortttnately 
unaccompanied  with  any  dates  {Vita  Const,  iii. 
47).  Silver  and  copper  coins  are  found  with 
the  name  Fknia  HeUna  Avigusia^  struck  in  heir 
lifetime.  Others  with  the  remarkable  epigraph 
Fl,  Jul,  ffelenae  Aug,  were  struck  at  Constant 
tinople  and  Treves  as  memorials  after  her  death, 
and  at  the  same  time  Theodora  was  comme- 
morated in  like  manner,  to  mark  the  reconcilia* 

b  See  OfdL  JutL  v,  27.  B.  and  Godefkol*s  note  Cbd. 
TkeodL  iv.  •.  1.  It  seems  likely  that  Ooostantine's 
ftbrldgment  of  the  rights  of  inheritanoe  possessed  by 
nataral  chfldreo  was  intended  to  lodaoe  tbelT  parents  to 
uiarrj. 

•  Eokbel,  VOL  viiL  pp.  148,  14B,  eoiUectnres  ft  to 
beloac  to  a  wUb  of  Grispoa,  of.  p.  103,  and  so  does 
Bandori.  But  Helena,  wife  of  Ott^ras,  is  herself  only 
a  cn^Jectore  fh»n  the  law  of  Obostantlne,  Cbd.  ffteod.  Ix. 
38,  1,  addressed  to  Mazimas,  preflsct  of  Rome  In  822, 
"propter  QriBpl  atqne  Helense  partem  omnilni*  In- 
dqigemos  praeter  Tenefloos,  bofnicldas,iidnlteiroft;''a|id 
Oodefrol  Tery  plansibly  emends  **  partnm*  Into'  **  par- 
stum*  or  ''spparstqm."  and  refers  tt  tO  a  Jennwy  io 
Rome.  Thelate  Orant  J.  P.  W.deSsUs  wMofopinlon 
that  there  was  no  eridence  from  oo^ce  *u  favour  of  iba 
existence  of  snch  a  petvon  as  Relena.wifa  cfClrlfpas, 
see  OomrAwmra  ths  OaaaT,  VoL  I.  p.  64i,  and  He  fti 
lowing  article. 
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tion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  fiunil  j.  But  ai 
yet  none  of  gold  have  come  to  light.  She  is  also 
ttjled  Augusta  in  inscriptioos,  but  in  none  I 
believe  necessarily  earlier  than  320.  (Hommsen, 
Inacr.  Nm^k  106,  given  below;  Inacr,  Urbii 
Bomae^  C.  /.  X.  voL  ▼.  1134-1136.) 

Ensebins  also  tells  ns  that  it  was  through 
Constantino  that  she  became  a  Christian  ( V.  C, 
iii.  57).  His  authority  on  such  a  point  is  good, 
and  it  is  supported  (whatever  the  support  may 
be  worth)  by  the  probably  spurious  letters  pre- 
served  in  the  acts  of  St.  Silvester  (see  Cokstan- 
TINE,  p.  646).  We  must  therefore  reject  the 
other  story  which  ascribes  his  conversion  to  his 
mother's  influence  (Theodoret.  I.  18,  r^p  rifs 
«i(rc/9ffas  o^r^  wpoffMrtyteovca  rpo^r,  and  the 
late  and  fabulous  Eutychius  AlezaJidrinus,  pp. 
408,  456,  ed.  Ozon.). 

In  the  year  322,  according  to  Qodefroy's  pro- 
bable emendation  of  the  law  in  the  Theodosian 
code,  Constantino  granted  a  release  of  prisoners 
on  account  of  a  journey  of  Crispus  and  Helena 
to  Rome  (Cod,  Theod,  iz.  38, 1).  This  is  one  of 
several  indications  of  the  close  tie  existing 
between  the  aged  empress  and  her  eldest  grand- 
son, with  whom  she  naturally  took  part  rather 
•iian  with  the  children  of  Fausta,  half-sister  of 
oer  rival  Theodora.  The  following  inscription 
firom  Salerno  belongs  to  one  of  the  next  years 
and  marks  the  power  of  Helena  in  her  son's 
court.  It  must  have  been  set  np  after  the 
younger  Constantius  was  appointed  Caesar,  Nov. 
8,  323,  and  before  the  death  of  Crispus,  whose 
name  was  afterwards  erased  (Hommsen,  Inscr. 
Nec^  106,  OreU.  1074,  Wilmanns  1079). 

DOIONAB  K08TRAE  FLAVIAB  ATGV8TAE 
HELENAB  '  DIVI  *  00N8TAHTI  *  CASTIflBnf  AE 
OONIVQI  PROOREATRIOI  D'N'OOKETAirnin 
MAXm I  '  PIISBnil  *  AO  *  VICTORIS  *  AVOV^ri 
AVIAB      DOMINORVM     HOSTBORYM        *»■*??*. 

5*  ooiwrAimNi  •  et  •  ooiwrAirn  •  SEATisi 

MOBVll  *  AO  *  FEUaVM  *  GAEBARVM 

ALOnnVS  MAQNYS  V*0'OORB'LVGANIAE*ET 

IBRlTAiOBYM  *  8TATVIT  '  DErorVS  *  EZCELLEH 

TIAB  *  PXETATIQYE  *  EITB. 

i#.  ''To  our  sovereign  lady  Flavia  Augusta 
Helena,  the  most  chaste  wife  of  the  divine  Con- 
stantius, the  mother  of  our  Lord  Constantine, 
the  greatest,  most  pious  and  victorious  Augustus, 
tht  grandmother  of  our  Lords  Criaptu  and  Con- 
stantine and  Constantius,  the  most  blessed  and 
fortunate  Caesars,  this  is  erected  by  Alpinius 
Magnus,  vir  clarissimus,  corrector  of  Lucania 
and  Bruttii,  devoted  to  her  excellence  and 
piety." 

In  the  year  326  Crispus  was  put  to  death  on 
an  obscure  charge  by  his  Other's  orders  [see  CoH- 
STAKTncs,  p.  630].  Tradition  oonnects  this 
dark  act  with  the  name  of  Fausta  ;  and  Helena's 
bitter  complaints  about  her  grandson's  death  are 
said  to  have  irritated  Constantine  to  execute  his 
wife  by  way  of  retribution  (Victor,  £pU,  41, 
Fausta  ooniuge  nt  pntant  suggerente  Crispum 
filium  necari  inssit.  Dehinc  uxorem  suam 
Faustam  in  balneas  ardentes  ooniectam  inter- 
emit,  cum  enm  mater  Helena  dolore  nimio 
nepotis  increparet). 

We  may  £sirly  suppose  that  it  was  as  much 
distress  and  penitence  for  these  tragic  and  crual 
actS|  as  thankfulness  for  the  success  of   the 
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Kioene  council,  that  roused  Constantine  to  fouad 
and  endow  a  number  of  churches  at  this  time, 
and  to  give  other  material  advantages  to  th« 
Christian  church.  Helena  no  donbt  shared  in 
her  degree  in  the  same  filings,  and  made  a  vow 
to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
(Eus.  V.  a  iii.  42> 

The  details  of  her  journey,  as  regi^rds  ths 
holy  places,  are  given  in  the  next  section.  Ense- 
bins speaks  strongly  of  her  youthful  spirit,  not- 
withstanding her  great  age,  nearly  eignty  yean 
(F.  C,  iii.  42,  (kc  8^  owt^vcu  ycayurwt  if 
wp4ff$vs,  ct  ch.  46).  She  received  almost  u- 
limited  supplies  of  mon^  from  her  soa  and  q>cBt 
it  in  royal  charities  to  the  poor  and  bonnties  to 
the  soloiery  ;  as  well  as  using  her  power  to  free 
prisoners  uid  criminals  oondunncd  to  the  miaei 
and  to  recall  persons  from  exile  {ib.  44).  Siw 
was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  church  services, 
and  adorned  the  buildines  with  costly  ofitringi 
(i6.  45).  The  date  of  the  death  of  Helena  is 
uncertain,  but  it  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
327,  because  she  did  not  take  her  jommcy  to 
Palestine  until  after  the  death  of  Crispus. 
Tillemont  therefore  puts  it  in  328,  and  it  mov 
have  been  later.  (See  further  in  Clinton,  F.  £, 
iL  80,  81.)  Her  bodv  was  carried  with  great 
pomp  to  '  the  imperial  city,'  that  is  probaUy  to 
Constantinople  (Ens.  F.  C.  iii.  47  ;  Socrates,  L  17, 
thus  glosses  the  phrase— tit  r^y  3««iX€^o«var 
Way  V^firir:  see  Ci>K8TA2rmfB,  p.  632).  It  was 
believed  however  in  the  Western  chnreh  that 
she  was  buried  at  Rome,  and  there  is  a  trsditiaa 
that  in  the  year  480  ha  body  was  atalea  fnm 
thence  by  a  monk  Theogisus  and  brought  to 
Hautvilliers,  in  the  diocese  of  Rheima^  Othen 
say  that  it  is  still  in  the  porphyry  vase  in  the 
church  of  Ara  Coeli  (TiUemoat,  MOn,  EiaL  EccL 
tom.  vii.  note  7). 

The  place  too  of  her  death  is  strangely  ua- 
certain.  Eusebius's  silence  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  she  died  in  Palestine;  bat  if 
the  traditions  of  her  bounty  to  the  people  and 
church  of  Cyprus  on  her  way  home  are  of  aoy 
value  it  must  have  been  somewhere  nearer  Boms 
or  Constantinople.  These  traditiona  may  bs 
seen  in  H.  de  Mas  Letrie's  H%$Mrt  de  rile  dt 
Chypre  90U8  lea  Luaignant  Paris,  185^1861; 
Ckurch  Quarterly  Jteviv)^  voL  vii.  p.  186  fblL 

CJ.  W.] 

IwoenHon  of  the  Croaa, — ^It  is  in  oonnexioa 
with  this  famous  story  that  the  name  of 
Helena  is»  especially  interesting  to  the  student 
of  church  history.  Its  truth  has  been  mudb 
discussed,  and  in  order  to  enable  tha  reader  to 
form  a  dibpassionate  Judgment,  the  beat  ooutm 
will  be  to  summarise  briefly  the  evidence  of  oar 
ancient  authorities,  noticing  the  points  on  whicb 
they  agree  and  those  on  which  they  differ. 

1.  In  the  very  interesting  itinerary  of  tht 
anonymous  PUgrim  from  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalcsi, 
which  b  generally  referred  to  the  year  333, 
seven  years  after  the  date  assigned  to  the  finding 
of  the  cross  (Migne,  Patr.  xiiL  77 IX  we  have 
a  description  of  the  dty,  and  many  tradtttoaal 
sites  of  events  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment are  mentioned.  Among  these  are  the 
house  of  Caiaphas,  with  the  pillar  at  which  oar 
Lord  was  soourged,  the  praetorium  of  Foatiat 
Pilate,  the  little  hill  (montieuhis)  of  Jolgotha, 
and,  a  stone's  throw  from  it,  the  cava  A  the 
Resurrection.    On  the  latter  spot  a  beaatiM 
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hMJlki  erected  hj  Oonetmntine  is  noticed,  ai  also 
JO  MoQDt  Olivet  and  at  Bethlehem.  Yet  there 
Is  no  allvsion  to  the  cross  or  any  part  of  it,  nor 
is  the  name  of  Helena  once  mentioned. 

2.  Oar  second  authority  is  Ensebiiis,  whose 
life  of  Constantino  was  written  probably  in  338, 
£re  years  after  the  visit  of  the  Bordeanx  Pil- 
grim. He  records  the  visit  of  Helena  to  Jem- 
■alem,  but  does  not  connect  her  name  in  any 
war  with  the  place  of  Crucifixion,  nor  with  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

He  tells  us  that  Constantino  built  a  house  of 
prayer  on  the  site  of  the  Resurrection,  and  that 
he  also  beautified  the  two  other  caves  connected 
respectively  with  our  Lord's  birth  and  His 
Ascension,  and  that  he  did  so  in  honour  of  his 
mother's  memory,  who  went  to  Palestine  and 
built  two  churches,  one  at  Bethlehem,  the  other 
on  the  Mount  of  Ascension.  We  therefore  have 
this  remarkable  fact,  that,  of  the  three  famous 
cav«a,  Ensebius  connects  Helena  not  with  that  of 
the  SesurrectioB,  but  only  with  the  other  two. 
It  Is  true  that  he  says  afterwards  that  these 
were  not  the  only  churches  which  she  built,  but 
it  b  hardly  conceivable  that  he  should  have  left 
the  one  on  the  site  of  the  Resurrection  un- 
specified. 

The  original  motive  of  her  journey,  he  says, 
was  to  return  thanks  to  Ood  for  His  peculiar 
mercies  to  her  family,  and  to  enquire  as  to  the 
weHare  of  Uie  people  of  the  conntrv.  His 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  by^  Con- 
stantino is  not  free  from  difficulty.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  whether  he  represents  the  discovery 
of  the  sepulchre  as  being  before  or  after  the 
death  of  Helena.  His  language  is  quite  general, 
but  the  presumption,  as  has  been  said,  is  that,  if 
it  had  been  before  It,  her  name  would  have  been 
oeunected  with  the  event 

He  does  not  imply  that  any  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  finding  the  site  of  the  tomb,  but 
there  is  nothing  as  to  the  cross.  All  the  words 
which  he  uses  in  his  minute  description  bear 
upon  the  Resurrection,  not  the  Passion,  of  our 
Lord.  But  in  Constantine's  letter  to  Macarius, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  inserts,  there  are 
one  or  two  expressions  of  which  the  same  cannot 
be  said.  Allowing  for  the  excesses  of  hyper- 
bolical language,  it  b  still  hard  to  understand 
the  words  that,  ^  when  the  cave  was  opened,  the 
sight  which  met  the  eyes  excelled  all  possible 
eulogy,  as  much  as  heavenly  things  excel  earthly," 
unless  some  kind  of  memorial  other  than  the 
tomb  itself  was  discovered;  and  immediately 
afterwards  we  have  two  expressions  referring 
definitely  to  our  Lord's  passion.  The  first  is, 
rb  y^  yp^ptffna  rov  kyuordrou  iittlrov  wdBovs 
^h  rS  y§  vdXai  KptrwrdfitroPy  and  the  second, 
^'  00  (since)  rod  ewrfipiov  itiBovt  ititniv  c^ 
^«f  9po^iyaytp  (sc.  the  tomb).  At  the  same 
time  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  had  the  cross 
or  any  part  of  it  been  discovered,  it  should  not 
have  been  more  exactly  described,  and  the  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  wdBos  is  used  to 
describe  the  whole  scene  of  Redemption,  of  which 
the  Resurrection  was  a  part  (Euseb.  Vtt,  Const, 
iiL  26-42,  Patr.  Or.  xx.  1086).  The  fact  that 
the  place  very  soon  came  to  be  venerated  is 
proved  by  Eusebius's  own  statement  in  his  Com' 
mentary  on  P».  Ixxxvii.  18,  that  marvels  (Baifutra) 
were  even  then  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  Christ. 

3.  Our  next  authority  b  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
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salem,  whose  catechetical  lectures  were  delivered, 
he  says,  upon  the  very  spot  where  our  Lord  wat 
crucified,  and,  as  we  know  from  other  sources, 
not  more  than  twenty  vears  after  the  alleged 
discovery  (viz.  in  346).  In  these  there  sre  three 
allusions  to  the  wood  of  the  cross  (iv.  10,  x.  19, 
xiii.  4).  The  most  definite  b  in  x.  19,  where  h* 
describes  it  as  **  until  to-day  visible  amongst  us 
fficxpl  ciifupor  wap*  iiiwf  ^oiv^/itroy), ''  and  novi 
nlling  nearly  the  whole  world  by  means  of  those 
who  in  faith  take  from  it."  In  hb  letter  to 
Constantins,  which,  however,  b  of  doubtful 
authenticity  [Ctril],  it  b  distinctly  stated  that 
the  cross  was  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino (cap.  3).  The  first  quotations  are  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  the  exbtence  of  a  belief  in  his 
day  that  the  real  wood  of  our  Lord's  cross  had 
been  discovered,  but  they  do  no  more  than  thb 
They  do  not  give  us  the  grounds  of  the  belief 
We  know  how  credulous  many  were  in  the 
matter  of  relics,  and  there  b  nothing  to  shew  us 
that  St.  Cyril  was  more  discriminating  than  his 
contemporaries,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
name  of  Cyril  b  not  free  in  another  matter  from 
the  suspicion  of  insincerity  and  unscrupulous- 
ness  in  the  use  of  means  to  attain  what  he 
regarded  as  a  good  end.  [Ctril.]  Nor,  though 
he  speaks  of  the  cross,  does  he  connect  it  with 
the  name  of  Helena.  The  context  certainly 
does  not  require  it,  since  the  fact  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  not  the  author  of  it,  b  what  -he  is 
insisting  upon.  Still,  as  regards  Helena  herself, 
it  remains  true  that  none  of  our  three  earliest 
authorities  speak  of  her  as  the  discoverer. 

4.  St.  Chrysostom,  writing  probably  before 
the  year  387,  speaks  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross  and  of  the  anxiety  felt  by  many  to  procure 
a  piece  of  it  (Cfuorf  Christua  $U  Deut,  cap.  x., 
Patr.  Or.  xlviii.  826). 

5.  Sulpicias  Severus,  who  must  probably  be 
placed  next  in  order  (circ.  395),  tells  us  that 
Helena  built  three  basilicas  (not  two,  as  in 
EusebiusX  one  on  each  of  the  great  sites  of  the 
Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension.  No  other 
writer,  except  Paulinus,  mentions  separate 
churches  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection.  The 
site  of  the  passion,  he  says,  was  discovered  by 
Helena,  but  he  does  not  add  that  it  was  by 
supernatural  help.  At  the  Mount  of  Ascension 
were  found  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  and  the 
ground  by  its  hardness  resbted  all  attempts  to 
pave  it.  Three  crosses  were  discovered,  and  the 
right  one  ascertained  by  the  miraculous  restora- 
tion to  life  of  a  dead  body.  {Hiat,  Sacr.  i.  33, 
Patr.  Or.  xx.  148.) 

6.  St.  Ambrose,  writing  in  395,  agrees  with 
Ensebius  that  the  main  object  of  Helena's  visit 
was  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  her  son,  but 
adds  that  on  her  arrival  she  was  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  with  the  desire  to  search  for  the  cross, 
that  she  distingubhed  the  true  cross  by  its  title 
(thus  differing  from  Sulpidus  and  all  later 
writers),  that  two  of  the  naib  were  used  by  the 
emperor,  one  being  fixed  in  his  crown  and  the 
other  employed  as  a  bit  for  hb  bridle  (de  OMu 
Theodoniy  cap.  41  folL,  Patr.  Gr.  xvi.  1399). 

7.  Rufinus  (writing  in  400,  according  to  the 
Life  in  Migne's  edition)  tells  us  further  that  not 
only  was  the  journey  inspired  by  God,  but  that 
the  place  of  the  Passion  was  miraculously  re- 
vealed;  that  the  three  crosses  were  found 
<*  confuse    ordine,"  and  the    title    seiiarately; 
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thftt  the  true  croit  was  diecovt red '  bj  the 
niiniealoQB  healing  of  a  aick  ladf  (not  the 
reriyal  of  a  oorpee,  as  above)  i  that  part  of  the 
wood  was  sent  to  Constantine,  and  part  left  at 
Jerusalem  in  a  silTer  casket  (cf.  /i<XP^  o^/A^pow 
^auf6fuwo9f  in  Cyril's  description  above).  (ffisL 
Eocl,  I  7,  8,  Patr.  Gr.  xxi.  475.) 

8.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  writing  about  403,  to 
Sulpicios  Sevems,  and  sending  him  a  piece,  as 
he  says,  of  the  true  cross  brought  from  Jem- 
salem  by  Benedicta  Melanius,  adds  an  account 
of  its  original  discovery,  because,  as  he  says,  it 
is  so  difficult  to  credit.  He  says  that  Helena 
went  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  holy  places, 
that  she  adorned  the  site  of  our  Lord's  birth  in 
addition  to  the  other  three  sites,  and  that  she 
discovered  the  place  of  the  Passion  by  the  con* 
current  testimony  of  many  inhabitants  of  the 
dty,  both  Jewish  and  Christian.  He  also  adds 
that,  though  pieces  were  frequently  taken  from 
the  cross,  its  original  bulk  was  miraculously 
preserved.    (ij>.  xixi.  4,  Patr.  Or.  Ixi.  325.) 

9.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Commeniary  on  Zech. 
xiv.  20  (Patr.  xxv.  1540),  which  probably 
was  written  A.D.  406,  mentions  the  nail  from 
the  cross  which  was  used  for  the  emperor's 
bridle,  according  to  the  story  which  we  find  in 
many  other  writers,  and  also'  in  Ep,  IviiL  (Patr. 
xxii.  581),  speaks  of  the  image  of  Jove  which 
stood  unUl  the  time  of  Constantine  on  the  site 
of  the  Resurrection,  and  that  of  Venus  on  the 
site  of  the  Passion. 

10.  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (about  420),  men- 
tions as  a  report  (jpwrt)  that  the  wood  of  the 
cross  had  been  found  at  different  times  (icor^ 
icaipo^f)  with  the  nails  still  fixed  in  it  {Comm. 
on  ZecK  xiv.  20,  Patr.  Gr.  Ixxii.  271). 

11.  Socrates  (about  430)  informs  us  that 
Helena  was  told  in  a  night  vision  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  that  she  found  the  site  of  Uie  Passion 
with  difficulty,  though  he  alludes  to  no  super- 
natural aid ;  that  MiMamus  suggested  the  means 
cf  distinguishing  the  true  cross,  vis.  by  apply- 
ing it  to  a  woman  on  the  point  of  death ;  that 
the  empress  erected  *'  new  Jerusalem  "  on  the 
site  (a  phrase  evidently  taken  from  Eusebius) ; 
and  that  one  of  the  nails  was  put  by  the  emperor 
on  his  statue  at  Constantinople,  a  fact  witnessed 
to  by  many  inhabitants  {Hist,  EccUs,  i.  17, 
Patr.  Gr.  IxriL  118). 

12.  Soxomen,  about  the  same  date,  claims 
good  authority  for  his  account,  and  states  that 
Constantine,  in  gratitude  for  the  council  of 
Nicaea,  wished  to  build  a  church  on  Golgotha ; 
that  Helena  about  the  same  time  went 
to  Palestine  to  pray  and  to  look  for  the 
sacred  sites.  He  does  not,  however,  mention 
any  divine  impulse.  The  difficulty  of  discovery 
was  caused,  he  says,  by  the  Greeks,  who  had 
defiled  them,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  grow- 
ing B^cK%(a\  the  site  of  the  sepulchre  was 
made  known,  mm  some  say,  by  a  Hebrew  living  in 
the  East,  from  documentary  evidence,  but  more 
probably  by  signs  and  dreams  from  Goid.  He  says 
further  thai  tb'  crosses  were  found  near  the  same 
spot  Uript^i  9tpl  rhp  minhv  rimov)  as  they  had 
been  left  by  the  soldiers,  and  therefore  naturiUly 
in  confused  order,  and  that  the  tablet  had  its 
inscription  still  remaining.  He  mentions  two 
miracles :  one  the  healing  of  m  woman  with  an 
Incurable  disease,  the  other  the  raising  of  a 
corpse,  combining  the  other  accounts;  adding 


thit  tbe'grteter  part  of  the  crosa  was  a^  pre- 
aervod  at  Jemaalem.  {Hiti,  EocUm.  ii.  1«  2,  Patr. 
Gr.  Uvii.  929.) 

13.  Theodoret  (about  448)  inserts  the  letter 
of  Constantine  to  Macarius,  and  follows  the 
order  of  Eusebius,  representing,  however,  Helena's 
journey  more  definitely  than  Eusebius  does,  ss 
consequent  upon  the  finding  of  the  sepulchre 
by  Constantine.  Yet  immediately  afterwards 
he  speaks  of  her  as  bringing  the  ^>ot  to  light ; 
so  that  his  account  seems  inconsistent  with 
itself.  The  crosses,  he  says,  were  found  near 
the  Lord's  tomb— ropjk  rh  luniita  r^  AcrvsruiW 
{Hist.  Eodes.  L  16,  17,  Patr.  Or.  IxxxiL 
955). 

14.  St.  Leo  (454),  in  writing  to  Juvenal, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  speaks  of  the  constant 
witness  borne  at  Jerusalem  to  the  reality  o( 
Christ's  Passion  by  the  existence  of  the  orosa 
{Ep,  cxxxix.  2,  Patr.  liv.  1106). 

15.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  (died  595)  adds  the 
following  details :  that  the  date  of  the  discovery 
was  May  3,  326;  that  during  a  great  storni 
which  occurred  soon  after  Helena  put  one  of  the 
nails  into  the  sea,  which  was  at  once  calmed , 
that  two  more  were  used  for  the  emperor's  bridle, 
and  the  fourth  placed  on  the  head  of  his  statue  ' 
that  the  lance,  crown  of  thorns,  and  pillar  o' 
scourging  were  also  preserved,  and  were  effectua. 
in  working  miracles  {Liber  Jiirac.  L  5,  Pstr 
IxxL  709) ;  and  that  the  cross  was  found  by  the 
aid  of  a  Jew,  afterwards  baptized  as  Qoiriacus 
{ffist.  Franc,  L  34,  Patr.  Ixxi  179). 

So  much  then  for  our  authorities.  We  obeerv:. 
that  no  detailed  story  is  found  until  neariy 
seventy  years  after  the  event,  and  then  not 
in  the  East,  but  in  the  West.  The  vagueness  ef 
tone  in  St.  Ofril  of  Alexandria  is  particularly 
observable.  Small  difierenoes  of  detail  hare 
been  noticed,  and  the  last  author  dted  adds 
several  particulars  not  included  in  the  othei 
accounts.  There  are  many  features  in  the  story 
which  look  like  invention  or  exaggeration,  e,g,  the 
fact  that  in  the  process  of  discovering  tbe  true 
cross  the  other  two  are  almost  invariably  said 
to  have  been  first  applied  in  vain,  just  such  a 
detail  as  is  added  in  a  £sble  to  give  it  omnpletc- 
ness.  On  the  whole,  considering  what  has  been 
already  noticed,  that  our  earliest  authoritias  de 
not  represent  Helena  as  the  discoverer,  and  that 
the  story  gradually  grows  as  time  goes  on,  it 
seems  most  probable  Uiat  she  had  no  part  in  the 
discovery  at  all,  even  if  it  took  place,  which 
itself  seems  exceedingly  doubtful.  That  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  discovered,  or 
supposed  to  be  discovered,  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine, there  seems  every  reason  to  believe; 
and  considering  the  temper  of  the  times,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  marvels  would  grow  up 
around  it.  One  of  the  objections  to  the  story  is 
the  vagueness  of  the  topographical  touchea.  The 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  alone  is  definite,  describing  the 
tomb  as  a  stone's  throw  from  Calvary.  Most  of 
the  other  writers  confound  the  two,  the  ctwms 
being  fepresented  as  found  in  the  tomb  and  yet 
in  confused  order  just  as  they  feU.  It  may 
easily  have  happened  that,  after  the  discovery  ot 
the  tomb,  some  devout  person  may  have  fonckd 
that  he  had  found  a  piece  of  the  cross,  and  per- 
suaded others  to  believe  it  too ;  and  when  once 
this  had  been  done,  the  assigning,  as  time  west 
on,  of  the  discovery  to  the  royal  pilgrim  Helena 
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It  perfiMily  iiAtiintl»  and  mi  inttanoe  of  kn  ex- 
otedingly  commoo  *'^'^eacj.  [M.  F.  A.] 

HELENA  (8)  CRISPL  A  Helena,  wife 
of  Crispos  elaift  son  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
has  been  imagined  hj  some  historians  on  account 
of  the  following  text  of  the  Theodositm  Code,  ix. 
38,  l:^^lRip.  ConstatUmua  A.  ad  Maximum 
J^rae]  f[«:tum]  jfraetond]  Propter  Crispi  atque 
Helenae  partam  omnibns  indnlgemns,  praeter 
Toncficoa,  homiddas,  adolteroe  .  aoc{eptmn]  ni 
An/.  Ifov,  Bamae  Pmbiano  et  Juiiano  oost," 
(322).  Qodefroj,  in  his  commentary  on  this 
passage,  emends  **  propter  Crispi  atque  Helenae 
paratum  "  or  ^  appardumy**  that  is  to  say,  *'  pre- 
parations for  their  journey  to  Borne,"  the 
persons  being  in  that  case  Crispns  and  his  grand- 
mother, not  Crispus  and  his  wife.  This  seems 
more  probable  than  that  there  should  be  an 
utterly  unknown  Helena,  mentioned  in  this 
jMiblic  manner,  especially  as  nothing  is  elsewhere 
recorded  of  Crispns's  children.  Banduri  assigns 
^  this  supposed  Helena  the  coin  with  the  epi- 
graph Hdma  nfoM/iiBstnia]  f[emina\,  and  Eckhel 
i«  inclined  to  follow  him  (^J>oct,  Num,  Vet,  riii. 
.pp.  1Q2,  145).  But  this  is  probably  an  early 
eoin  of  the  mother  of  Constantine ;  see  the  pre- 
eeding  article. 

.  Constantine*s  daughter  Helena  was  bom  per- 
haps about  the  date  of  this  law  (see  next  article) ; 
l>ut  eren  H  partus  HeUmae  could  mean  the  **  birth 
of  Helena,"  Crispi  partui  is  inexplicable. 

[J.  W.] 

HELENA  (^  JULIANI,  daughter  of  Con- 
stantine the  Qreat  and  Fausta.  Historians 
sometimes  give  Constantine  three  daughters: 
Constantina,  wife  in  turn  of  Hanniballian  and 
Gallus;  Constantia,  a  virgin  and  a  saint;  and 
Helena.  'But  Tillemont  has  shewn  that  the 
•eoond  of  these  is  probably  a  legendary  person 
(^Empereurt,  vol.  iv.  p.  624,  note  18  to  Constan- 
tine). Constantina  was  called  Augusta  by  her 
father,  according  to  Philostorgius,  iii.  22,  28,  and 
#0  ^e  may  probably  suppose  was  Helena  (Eckhel, 
A'ttnt.  Vet.  viii.  p.  142).  She  was  thirty-one  or 
thirty-two  years  old,  according  to  the  account  of 
Ducange,  when  she  was  married  by  her  brother 
Constantius  (on  the  advice  of  his  wife  Eusebia) 
to  her  cousin  Julian,  in  Nov.  355 ;  but  it  is  not 
«asy  to  discover  the  authority  for  this  statement 
of  her  age,  which  may  merely  be  a  hazardous 
inference  flrom  the  Theodoeian  Code  quoted  in  the 
preceding  article  (ibm.  ByzanOnae^  p.  51).  If  this 
date  however  is  correct,  she  must  have  been  bom 
about  the  year  323,  and  her  husband  was  about 
eight  years  younger  than  herself.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  caved  very  little  about  her,  viewing 
her  rather  as  part  of  the  family  compact  which 
ha  made  with  her  brother.  He  refers  to  her 
several  times,  but  without  expressing  any  feel- 
ing of  attachment  or  dislike,  whereas  he  speaks 
with  great  regard  of  Eusebia,  his  cousin's 
•wife  (ad  Ath.  p.  248  b;  cp.  Or,  iii.  Laudes 
Eusebiae,  p.  123  D,  esp.  the  phrase,  thms  8^ 
4futl  firrh  rod  fiaeiXdms  rhif  ydfiov  ^p/juHftr 
[ZbvtfilaX  as  if  the  marriage  was  merely  a 
matter  of  policy). 

Julian  and  Helena  had  one  child  bom  in  Gaul, 
but  it  died  directly  after  birth,  through  the  un- 
akilfulness  or  malice  of  the  midwife.  Ammianus, 
who  reports  this  fact,  tells  us  farther  that  Helena 
v«f  afterwards  taken  by  Eusebia  with  her  to 
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Rome,  under  the  pretext  of  affection,  and  there 
given  poison  by  her  sister-in-law  to  cause  her 
miscarriage.  (Amm.  xvi.  10,  18 ;  cp.  Cedrenus, 
vol.  i.  p.  529,  ed.  Bonn,  who  says  of  Eusebia, 
r^  rijs  fjnyrponaifias  vrfN^f  <rc  wa$€i.)  The  mo- 
tive of  this  cruel  act  is  supposed  to  have  been 
jealousy,  as  Eusebia  herself  was  barren ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  believe  the  story,  which  is  just 
the  kind  of  scandal  that  is  capable  neither  of 
proof  nor  disproof.  Ammianus,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, says  nothing  of  it  in  his  laudatory 
character  of  Eusebia  in  recording  her  death  (xxi. 
6,4). 

The  date  of  Helena's  journey  to  Bome  may 
have  been  356,  when  we  know  that  Eusebia 
visited  Rome,  whilst  her  husband  was  engaged 
with  the  barbarians  from  beyond  the  Rhine 
(Jul.  Orat,  iii.  p.  129  B,  C ;  cp.  Amm.  xvi.  12. 15, 
16 ;  Clinton,  R  B.i.  p.  437).  Or  it  may  have 
been  in  the  following  year,  357,  when  Constan- 
tius and  his  wife  spent  the  month  of  May  in  the 
dty,  and  this  is  what  we  should'  gather  from 
Ammianus  as  most  probable  (Amm.  xvi.  10.  13 
18 ;  cp.  Clinton,  F,  R,  i.  p.  434). 

Helena  was  still  alive  when  Julian  was  pro- 
claimed Augustus  by  the  troops  at  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  360  (Jul.  ad  Ath,  p.  248  b).  She  died 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  just  about  the 
time  when  her  husband  was  celebrating  his 
qumquennalit^  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  Caesar  and  their  marriage.  Julian 
sent  her  body  to  Rome  to  be  buried  beside  her 
sister's  —  ''in  suburbano  viae  Nomentanae 
condenda,  ubi  uxor  quoque  Galli  quondam, 
soror  eius,  sepulta  est  Constantina  "  (Amm.  xxi. 
1,5). 

We  know  nothins  whatever  of  her  character, 
which  is  remarkable  considering  her  connexion 
with  Julian,  of  whom  we  know  so  much. 

Some  antiquaries  suppose  that  this  Helena  ap- 
pears as  Augusta  on  coins,  but  this  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  by  any  means  proved,  and  was  denied  by 
the  late  Count  J.  F.  W.  de  Salis,  whose  authority 
is  entitled  to  great  weight  (ip.  Eckhel,  Doct, 
Num,  Vet,  viii.  pp.  142-145). 

More  difficult  is  the  question  of  the  coins  with 
the  epigraph  leie  Faria,  It  is  discussed  in  the 
article  on  Julian,  in  the  section  on  the  coins. 
Whether  they  refer  to  her  or  net,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  struck  after  her  death. 

[J.  W.] 

HELENA  (6),  virgin  of  Auxerre,  commemo- 
rated May  22.  She  is  named  in  the  acts  of  St. 
Amator  as  having  been  present  at  his  death, 
witnessing  the  miracles  which  attended  the  event. 
St.  Amator  died  in  418 ;  how  long  afterwards 
Helena  may  have  survived  is  uncertain.  (Boll. 
Acta  88,  Mai.  v.  152.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

HELENA  (8),  virein  of  Troyes,  commemo- 
rated May  4.  The  inhabitants  of  Troyes  in  the 
13th  century  believed  that  they  possessed  the  un* 
decayed  remains  of  Helena  a  Corinthian  martyr, 
wnich  had  been  brought  from  Greece  by  a 
warrior  who  had  taken  part  in  the  fourth 
crusade.  Some  held  that  she  was  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine.  (Boll.  Acta  88.  Mai.  i. 
530.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

HELENIANI,  followers  of  Simon  Magna. 
[Helena  (1).] 
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HBLENU8  (1)  (Elskub),  bbhop  of  Alei* 

tioned  in  the  Menohgium  Grodoontm  Dec  24, 
(Canitinf,  Themtur.  MommL  iii.  498),  as  haring 
oaptixed  the  martTr  Eugenia  in  the  reign  of 
Commodos.    (Le  Qnien,  Or.  CKritt,  ii.  903.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

HELENUS  (S),  bishop  of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  Martjrologies  (cf.  Lipo- 
mani  de  VUis  88,  ed.  Snrins,  December  25)  as 
the  companion  of  St.  Eugenia.  Bnt  so  many 
inconsistencies  appear  in  the  narrative  that  lie 
Quien  seems  fnlly  justified  in  regarding  it  as 
lUmost  wholly  mythicaL  (Or.  ChrigL  ii. 
563.)  [J.  de  S.] 

HELEKUS  (8),  bishop  of  Tarsus  and  metropo- 
litan. He  was  iovoWed  in  the  controTersy  as  to 
rebaptism,  and  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria  (Euseb.  ff.  E.  vii.  5)  that, 
during  the  dispute  between  Cyprian  and  Stephen 
of  Rome,  ▲.D.  256,  Stephen  renounced  commu- 
tion  with  him  and  Finnilian,  together  with 
the  bishops  of  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  and  Oalatia, 
because  they  insisted  on  rebaptixing  those  who 
had  been  baptised  by  heretics.  He  attended 
'he  two  synods  held  at  Antioch  on  the  here- 
tical views  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  A.D.  265  and 
272.  Before  the  opening  of  the  former  sjmod, 
Helenns,  with  the  other  leading  bishops,  wrote 
to  request  the  venerable  Dionysins  of  Alexandria 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  theological 
learning  and  practical  wisdom.  The  advanced 
age  of  Dionysius  prevented  him  from  complying 
with  the  request,  but  he  wrote  a  letter  giving 
his  judgment  on  the  points  in  controversy 
(Euseb.  H,  E,  vi.  46,  vii.  27,  28).  On  the 
assembling  of  the  second  synod  in  272,  Firmilian 
of  the  Cappadocian  Caesarea,the  foruMr  president, 
being  dead,  Helenns  presided  over  the  meeting, 
which  is  expressly  termed  in  the  UMlua 
Synodicus  <«Synodus  Heleni  "  (Labbe,  Cbnct/.  i. 
893,  901 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  ChrigL  iL  870.) 

[E.V.] 

HETjEKTUS— July  16.  A  reputed  martyr  in 
Jersey  at  the  hands  of  the  Vandals.  His  acts 
are  corrupt  and  legendary.  (Acta  88  Boll. 
Jul.  iv.  145-152.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

HELI,  martyr  with  SSoticns  and  Lndanus  in 
Scythia,  in  the  reign  of  licinius ;  commemorated 
on  Sept.  13.    (Basil,  ifmo/.  i.  35.)  [C.  H.] 

HELIADES,  bishop  of  Zeugma  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, in  the  province  of  Commagene,  one  of 
the  Easterns  who  accompanied  John  of  Antioch 
to  the  council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  where  he 
signed  the  letters  and  decrees  of  the  rival  council 
of  John,  and  was  consequently  cut  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  orthodox  (liansi,  iv.  1270, 
1426,  V.  776).  It  appears  that  Heliades  did 
not  persist  in  his  obstinacy,  as  his  name  is  not 
found  in  the  list  of  fourteen  bishops  who  were 
ultimately  ejected  from  their  sees.  (Mansi,  v. 
965 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ.  iL  942.)    [L.  D.] 

HEUAlNUS  (1)  (EUANUB),  one  of  the 
forty  martyrs  of  Sebaste.  His  relics  were  said 
lo  have  been  transferred  to  Beneventum  in  763. 
(Borgia,  Mem.  Trior,  delta  PonUf.  Cit.  di  Bene- 
wneo^L199.)    [FoBTT  MABTTR8.7        f  C  H.] 
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HELIAia78  (S),  a  bishop  in  Palestine,  am 
of  those  to  whom  the  letter  of  Theophilva 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  condemnation  of 
Origen  in  the  year  400,  was  addressed.  (Jerome, 
ep.  92,  ed.  Vail.)  [W.  H.  F.] 

HELLAS  (EUA8),  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia, deposed  by  the  emperor  Anastasius  L 
before  512.  On  the  anetasion  of  Justin  I., 
Hormisdas  bishop  of  Rome  pleaded  with  hire  for 
the  restoration  of  Elias  to  his  see,  which  had 
long  being  occupied  by  Soterichus.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  to  the  emprMs  Eaphemiiif 
to  Justinian,  whose  influence  with  his  nifde  was 
already  paramount,  to  Oermanus,  a  Vir  inns- 
trissimus,  to  his  own  legates  Oermanns  bishop 
of  Capua  and  Blandns  a  presbyter,  to  solicit 
their  intercession  in  his  behalf^  and  to  Helias, 
and  two  of  his  fellow  sufferers,  to  inform  them 
of  what  he  had  done  (Hormisd.  Pap.  Epp.  57- 
60;  in  Pat  Lat.  Ixiii.  486;  Mansi,  via.  471; 
Jaffi^  Begeri.  Pont  pp.  68,  69).  He  only  sno- 
ceeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  promise  that  o* 
the  death  of  Soterichus  Helias  shonld  be  bis 
successor.  Soterichus  was  slill  bishop  JLD.  536 
(Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ.  \.  377X  ^nd  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Helias  died  before  him.  The  letters 
of  Hormisdas  are  not  dated,  but  as  the  reply  of 
Justinian  was  written  on  June  7  In  the  c<m«nl- 
ship  of  Vitalian,  ijs.  ▲.D.  520  {Chnm.  PaedL  OL 
cccxxv.)  they  must  have  been  sent  from  Rome 
▲.D  519  (Baronius,  ann.  519,  cxxxiv.) 

Cr.  W.  D.] 

HELIO,  ST.,  one  of  the  diildren  assigned 
to  king  Brychan  of  Bredcnock.  He  is  said  ie 
have  settled  on  the  Cornish  coast,  giving  bis 
name  to  the  parish  of  Eglos-hayle  (Williaaa 
of  Wore  Itin.  130).  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Wales  seem  to  have  been 
under  the  same  rulers  of  the  old  Celtic  raoe 
even  after  Ceawlin's  victories  had  severed  the 
connexion  by  land,  whidi  led  the  way  to  the 
occupation  of  Bristol,  perhaps  in  the  tiBe  of 
Ethelbald  of  Meroia  (Rees,  Welsh  SaiittSt  160; 
Kerslake,  8t.  Even,  Bristol,  ami  the  Welsh 
Border^  1874 ;  Freeman  on  King  Ine,  pp.  47, 
53>  [a  W.  B.] 

HELIOON,  a  sophist  or  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Constantinople,  who  composed  in  ten  books  an 
Abstract  of  Chronology  and  History  from  Adaaa 
to  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  taking  it 
down  to  395  (Suidas,  s.  v.).  Simlems  and  VosaiBa 
state  that  the  work  still  exists  in  manuscript  in 
Italy.  (Simlems,  Bibliotheoa,  p.  270;  Vo«in»» 
de  ffistoricis  Graeds,  ii.  19,  p.  256 ;  Fsbriciiu, 
BiU.  Or.  V.  90;  vii.  446;  viiL  82;  xL  633; 
CellUer,  vi  29a>  [W.  M.  S.] 

HEUCONLA  (Bas.  M«n,\  HEUCONIS 
(Bom.  Mart.y—MtiY  28.  A  native  of  Thessalonica 
martyred  at  Corinth,  under  the  proconsul  Pereo- 
nius,  during  the  reign  of  Gordian  and  Philipi, 
A.D.  243.  Her  acts  are  preserved  in  Greek  anl 
Latin  with  a  pretended  edict  of  Gordian  for  a 
general  persecution.  (Dodwell,  Dissert  Ct/priaan 
xi. ;  Acta  S3.  BoU.  Mai.  vi  736-744.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

HELIG  FOEL,  Welsh  saint,  wHhoa'  any 
known  church  dedication,  descended  from  Ctt^e« 
Fraichfhts.  He  owned  a  low-lying  tract  of  lanS 
OB  the  coast  of  Carnarvonshire,  which 
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•tttnuerged  In  the  7th  centnrj,  and  now  forms 
the  Lalu  Saads  in  Beaumaris  Bay.  In  the 
Oxmbriam  Qwtrierly  Magatins  (iiu  39-48)  there 
is  a  translation  of  the  Eanea  of  ffelig  ab  Ghn- 
cnog,  with  an  accoont  of  his  lands  which  were 
lost,  his  sons  who  were  saints,  and  his  other  de- 
aoendaats.  (ifyo.  Amh.  ii.  45;  Rees,  Welsh 
Samtt,  298,  301-2;  WiUUms,  Emm.  WeUhm. 
ai3.)  [J.  G.] 

HELIGWTDD  (Heuouid),  clerical  witness 
to  a  grant  of  Ithael  ab  Morgan  king  of  Gla- 
morgan, late  in  the  6th  or  early  in  the  7th 
century.    (Lib,  Lcmdav,  by  Bees,  166,  446-8.) 

[J.  G.] 

HELIMENAS  (Helbhai,  Euicekes),  pres- 
oyter  and  martyr  with  the  presbyters  Parroenius 
and  Chrysotelus,  at  Cordula ;  commemorated  on 
Ap.  22.  {Mart,,  Usnard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Bom, 
Wand^  Notker.)  [C.  H.] 

HEUNGAUDUS.    [Helmqaudus.] 

HELIO  (1)  CHX/«ir),  a  civil  officer  of  high  rank 
under  the  emperor  Theodoeins  II.  It  washy  him 
that  Theodosins  sent  the  diadem  to  his  nephew 
Valentinian,  ▲.D.  424.  Helio  was  then  patridns 
and  magister  officiorum  (Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot. 
BibUoth,  cod.  Ixzx.  p.  63  B,  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  oiii. 
280  0,  in  the  Latin  version  Helicon;  Socr. 
H,  E,  Tii.  24).  Some  years  afterwards  he  was 
aent  by  Theodosius  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Persians,  one  result  of  which  was  tiiat  the  per- 
accution,  which  the  Christians  of  that  country 
bad  long  suffered,  ceased  (Socr.  H,  ^.  viL  20  ; 
Theophanea,  CAron.  a.  a.  421,  Migne,  Patr.  Gr. 
CTiy.  234).  (T.  W.  D.] 

HEUO  (8)  ('HMtfir),  addressed  by  Firmus 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  who  expresses 
his  delight  in  writing  to  him,  and  his  desire  that 
he  will  return  the  favour  (Firm.  £pist.  28). 

[E.V.] 

HELIODORUS  (1),  bishop  of  Laodicea  (Lata- 
kieh)  in  Syria.  The  only  mention  of  his  name  is 
by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  relates  that  he 
auoceeded  Thelvmidres.  (Euseh.  Hist.  Ecd,  vii. 
5 ;  Le  Quien,  Or,  Christ,  ii.  791.)        [J.  de  S.] 

HELIODORUS  (9),  bishop  of  Zabulon  in 
Palestine,  present  at  the  first  general  council  at 
Nicaea,  ▲.!>.  325.  (Mansi,  U.  693;  Le  Quien, 
Or.  Christ,  liL  673.)  [J.  de  S.] 

HELIODOBUS  (8),  bishop  of  Nicopolis,  the 
snHropolia  of  Vetus  £pirus,  subscribed  the 
council  of  Sardica,  a.d.  847.  (Mansi,  ui.  39 ; 
Le  Quien,  Orimu  Christ  IL  133.)  [L.  D.] 

HELIODORUS  (4),  Arian  bishop  of  Soxysa  in 
Libya  Prima,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  siflrned  the  declarations  of  the  Seleucian 
oonndl,  a.d.  859.  He  was  deposed,  together 
with  other  lemi-Arian  bishops,  in  the  following 
year.  (Theodoret,  BisL  Hod,  iL  28 ;  Le  Quien, 
O.  Christ,  ii.  617.)  [J.  de  S.] 

HELIODOBUS  (6>~ April  9.  Martyr  at  the 
bands  of  Sapor  II.  king  of  the  Persians.  He  was 
bishop  of  Bexabde,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  In  862  Sapcr  invaded  Mesopotamia  and 
swept  away  a  vast  number  of  exiles,  including 
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Heliodorus,  who  fell  siok  after  his  capture  and 
died.  Before  his  death  he  consecrated  as  bishop  a 
priest  variously  named  Desas,  Dosas,  and  Dausat, 
and  delivered  to  him  the  portable  altar  which 
Eastern  bishops  when  travelling  carried  with 
them.  (Asseman.  Acta  Mart.  i.  134;  Basil. 
Men,  iu.  49,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  cxvii. ;  Sirlet's 
Menolog,  Oraec  Ap.  9.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

HELIODORUS  (6),  bishop  of  Trioca  in 
Thessaly.  He  introduced  into  Thessaly  the 
custom  of  episcopal  marriage,  knd  was  the 
author  of  certain  erotic  books  called  AethiO' 
pioa  (Socrates,  ff.  E.  v.  22).  Though  these 
works  were  written  in  his  yonth,  yet  so  great 
was  the  scandal  caused  by  them  that  Heliodorus 
was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  by  the  provindal 
synod  (Nicephoms  Cellist  H,  E,  xii.  34).  He 
must  have  lived  before  the  5th  century.  (Le 
Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  iL  117 ;  Migne,  Patr.  Gr. 
cxlvi.  296.)  Photius,  who  describes  the  Aethiopica 
(cod.  75),  states  that  the  author  was  of  Phoeni- 
eian  origin,  and  was  said  to  have  become  a 
bishop.  Valesius  disbelieves  in  the  author  being 
the  bishop  of  Tricca,  while  Reading  identifies 
the  writer  with  the  Heliodorus  of  Jerome's 
epistles.    (Vales,  and  Varior,  notes  on  Soc.) 

[L.P.] 

HELIODORUS  (7),  bishop  of  Altinum  near 
Aquileia,  cir.  400.  He  had  served  originally  as 
a  soldier  (derelictA  militii — Jerome,  ep.  xiv.  6, 
ed.  Vail.),  but  had  left  that  calling  and  been 
<M^ained  before  the  time  when  we  first  hear  of 
him.  He  formed  one  of  the  band  of  friends  who 
were  drawn  together  at  Aquileia,  about  the  year 
372,  for  the  study  of  Scripture  and  the  prac- 
tice of  asceticism,  which  included  St.  Jerome, 
Eragrius  afterwards  bishop  of  Antioch,  Rufinus, 
Bonosus,  and  Chromatius  afterwards  bishop  of 
Aquileia.  The  passion  for  asceticism  and  the 
troubles  which  arose  about  Jerome  made  the 
companions  resolve,  under  the  guidance  of 
Evagrius,  to  go  to  ^Tr^^  They  went  by  land, 
proUtbly  passing  (Jonstantinople,  and  going 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Antioch  (Jerome,  ep.  iii. 
3.  ed.  ValL).  There  they  stayed  some  time. 
Heliodorus  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Florentine,  who,  having  devoted 
himself  to  the  ascetic  life,  employed  his  wealth 
in  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims  (Jerome,  ep. 
iv.  ed.  Vail.).  He  there  heaid  that  Rufinus  had 
arrived  in  Egypt  with  Melania  (Jer.  ep.  iii.  2). 
Returning  to  Antioch  he  found  Jerome,  who  had 
been  ill,  resolved  to  go  into  the  solitude  of  the 
desert  of  Chalcis.  But  he  determined  not  to  go 
with  him.  He  was  himself  a  presbyter  and  had 
a  call  for  the  pastoral  life,  and  he  had  a  sister 
and  a  nephew,  who  were  dependent  on  him 
(Jerome,  ep.  Ix.  9,  ed.  Vail.).  He  therefore 
determined,  with  regret,  to  return  to  his  native 

Elace,  Aquileia,  holding  out  to  his  friend  some 
opes  that  he  might  rejoin  him  one  day  in  the 
desert  (ibid.)*  Jerome  wrote  to  him  on  his 
return  to  Italy  (ep.  14)  a  letter  which  after- 
wards had  a  great  effect  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  asceticism,  and  became  so  celebrated  that  a 
Roman  lady,  Fabiola,  knew  it  by  heart  (Jerome, 
ep.  Ixxvii.  9,  ed.  Vail.).  It  was  a  remonstrance 
to  Heliodorus  on  his  having  gone  back  fVom 
that  which  alone  Jerome  believed  at  that  time 
to  be  the  way  of  the  perfect  life,  and  it  re- 
proached him  with  turning  his  back  upon  the 
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Ughar  lerriot  of  Chriit,  and  bade  Jum  think  of 
the  vMX>unt  he  mutt  render  for  this  at  the  daj 
of  jadgment  (ep.  zi?.  11).  At  other  timet 
Jerome  charged  himielf  with  having  bj  bit 
sine  driven  his  friend  awaj  (ep.  vi.).  But 
their  friendship  was  never  broken.  Heliodoros 
continued  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  not  long 
afterwards  became  bishop  of  Altinum.  His 
nephew  Nepotianns,  like  himself^  was  brought 
up  for  a  military  career,  but  was  aftsrwards 
ordained;  and  Jerome,  writing  to  him  in  the 
year  394  (ep.  Hi.),  bids  him  take  his  uncle 
as  a  model  of  a  Christian  pastor.  Heliodoms 
was  present  in  381  as  a  bishop  at  the  council 
of  Aquileia.  In  after  years  he  was  closely 
allied  with  Chromatins  bishop  of  Aquileia, 
and  in  common  with  him  kept  up  a  com- 
munication with  their  former  friend  Jerome, 
then  residing  at  Bethlehem.  On  the  death 
of  Nepotianns  in  396,  Jerome  wrote  to  Helio- 
doms a  letter  of  consolation,  in  which  all 
the  affection  of  the  friend  is  expressed.  Helio- 
doms on  his  side  took  a  warm  interest  in 
Jerome's  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  He, 
with  Chromatins,  frequently  wrote  to  him,  ex- 
horting him  to  complete  the  work,  which  was 
for  a  long  time  delayed.  They  supported 
amanuenses  to  assist  him ;  and  by  the  grateful 
mention  of  their  aid  in  the  prefaces  to  the  books 
last  translated,  their  names  are  for  ever  associated 
with  the  great  work  of  the  Vulgate.  (|*  Pre- 
£ftce  to  the  Books  of  Solomon  ami  to  Tobit," 
Jerome's  Works,  vol.  ix.  1305,  x.  26 ;  Migne's  edi- 
tion of  Vallarsi's  Jerome),  Cappelletti  (Le  Chieee 
d' Italia,  t.  516,  610)  reokQUs  his  successor  Sn 
the  see  of  Altinum  to  have  been  Ambrosius, 
A.D.  407.  [W.  H.  F.] 

HELIODOBUS  (8),  bishop  of  Amathus  in 
Cyprus,  subscribed  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451,  by  Soter  bishop  of 
Theodosiana.  (Mansi,  vii.  160 ;  Le  Quien,  Or, 
Ckr,  u.  1064.)  [L.  D.] 

HELIODOBUS  (B),  bishop  of  Pinara  in  Lycia. 
His  name  was  subscribed  to  the  synodal  letter 
of  his  province  to  the  emperor  Leo,  A.D.  458, 
by  archdeacon  Nicolaus,  where  Narensis  is  an 
evident  error  for  Pinarensis.  (Mansi,  vii.  580 ; 
Le  Quien,  Oriena  Christ.  I  975.)  [L.  D.] 

HELIODORUS  (lOX  bishop  of  Cufruta  in 
Byzacene,   banished    by    Hunneric,   A.D.    484. 
(Victor  Vit.  Notit,  p.  58  ;  Moroelli,  Afr,  Christ. 
I.  147.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

HELIODORUS  (11),  12th  bishop  of  Sedunum 
(Sion),  between  Agricola  aod  Honorius,  re- 
presented at  the  second  council  of  M&con 
in  A.D.  585  (Mansi,  ix.  958 ;  QcUl,  Christ,  xii. 
735).  [S.  A.  B.] 

HELIODORUS  (ISX  one  of  the  soliUries  of 
Kazianzus,  Uuded  in  a  poem  by  Gregory  Naxian- 
gen.  (In  Upp.  ed.  Bill.  tom.  ii.  p.  100,  carm.  47 ; 
in  Migne,  Poemat.  lib.  ii.  sec  2,  poem  L  ver.  203. 
Patr.  Gr.  xxxvii.  1466  A.)  [E.  V.] 

HELIODORUS  (18),  pmbyter,  a  friend  of 
St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  It  appears  that  Hilary 
was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  from  Heliodoms 
txplanatioiu   of  those   points   which   he   could 
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not    understand     in    Origfo's    oommcntariMb 
(Hieron.  ep.  34,  al.  141,  ad  Ifarcellam,  §  5.) 

[J.  G.  C] 
HELIODORUS  (14),  presbyter,  commevK^- 
rated  by  Gennadius.  He  wrote  a  work  against  the 
Manichaeans,  entitled,  De  Aatura  ^erum  Excr^ 
dicUitmij  proving  that  the  universe  and  all  things 
in  it  had  one  <mij  Creator,  and  refuting  the  idea 
of  a  coetemal  power  who  was  the  aathor  of  eriL 
(Gennad.  de  Scriptor,  a  6 ;  Cave^  JTist.  Lit,  L 
208.)  [E.  v.] 

HELIODORUS  (15),  pres^r  of  Antioch  e. 
440,  who  is  mentioned  by  Gennadius  as  the 
author  of  an  excellent  treatise  De  Virginitaie, 
well  furnished  with  Scripture  proofs.  (Gennad. 
de  Scriptor,  c  29;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit,  I  430.) 

[E.y.] 

HELIODORUS  (16),  a  monk  addressed  by 
Nilus,  who  cautions  him  that  his  temperament 
being  of  so  warm  a  nature  in  respect  of  th* 
female  sex,  his  only  safe  course  is  to  avoid  all 
converse  with  women,  never  even  to  behold  them 
without  absolute  necessity,  whether  they  might 
be  living  under  monastic  rule  or  otherwise^ 
(Nil.  Epp.  lib.  ii.  ep.  46,  p.  138,  in  Patr.  Gr. 
Ixxix.  208.)  [C.  H.] 

HELIODORUS  (17),  martyr  with  Doaa^ 
perhaps  under  Consttiitine  Copronymus;  com- 
memorated bv  the  Greeks  on  Aug.  20.  (Boll.  Acta 
88,  Aug.  iv.  96.)  [C.  H.] 

HELIODORUS  (18),  martyr  at  AnUodi  im 
Pisidia  with  Marcus,  Nico,  Neo,  and  others,  under 
Diocletian ;  commemorated  on  Sept.  28.  (Baa^ 
Men,  I  74.)  [C  H.] 

HELIOGABALUS.    [Elaoabalur.] 

HELIOTROPITAE  CHXiorpovrroi),  accord- 
ing to  Joannes  Damasoenus,  a  heretical  sect  who 
worshipped  the  plant  heliotrope,  which  they 
conceiveid  to  turn  rdund  towutls  the  sun  In 
virtue  of  a  divine  power  which  dwelt  in  it. 
Damascenus  speaks  of  the  Heliotropitae  as  having 
arisen  between  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Mar*> 
cian  and  Heraclius  (Jo.  Damas.  de  Maeres,  cap. 
iv.  §  89,  p.  108  in  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  xdv.  738, 
758,  762).  (T.  W.  D.] 

HELIUS,  a  deacon,  present  at  the  time 
when  Silvanus  committed  the  act  of  tradition 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  convicted.  [StL- 
VANU8.]    {Mon,  Vet,  Don,  p.  170,  ed.  Oberthor.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

HEUX  (Hbuoo),  a  heretic,  the  evidence  for 
whose  existence consUts  in  the  fact  that  Anastasins 
in  the  7th  century  gives  passages  which  purport 
to  be  extracts  from  a  work  of  Hippolytus  against 
Beron  and  Helix.  In  the  article  Hippolttcs 
the  reasons  are  given  for  thinking  this  traat  not 
to  be  a  work  of  that  father;  and  If  it  be  a 
fbrgery  of  the  time  of  the  Monophysite  contro- 
versies, Beron  and  Helix,  who  are  heard  of  nowhere 
else,  are  likely  to  be  imaginary  personages 
Fabricius  got  rid  of  the  name  Helix  altogether, 
conjecturing,  but  apparently  without  sufficient 
reason,  that  the  true  reading  was  icanA  B4ipmpo% 
«al  iikutunSv  c^pcruMsr.  [Q.  S.] 

HELLADIUS(1)  (Elladiub),  4th  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  between  Valerianus  and  Amator.  He 
was  preitent  at  the  synod  of  Valence,  374,  lied 
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4n  387,  And  wu  oommamoimied  on  May  8. 
(Mansi,  torn.  iiL  p.  491 ;  BolL  Acta  8&  Mai.  ii. 
300 ;  aM.  Chr,  xu.  261.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

HELLADIUS  (2X  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia,  who  sacceeded  Basil  the  Great  in  that 
•ee  ▲.D.  379.  We  appear  to  know  nothing  of 
Helladins's  history  before  he  attained  the 
episcopate,  beyond  the  fact  of  his  marriage ;  and 
our  only  authorities  for  his  conduct .  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  office  are  the  two  Gregories, 
who  can  hardly  be  considered  unprejudiced 
witnesses.  His  relations  with  both  of  them  were 
on  more  than  one  occasion  of  an  unfriendly 
nature,  and  he  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  having 
treated  Gregory  Nyssen  with  great  rudeness 
(Oreg.  Nyss.  ad  Flavian,  vol.  iii.  p.  645).  [Grb- 
OOBT  NrasEN.]  The  step  he  took  in  remoying 
Saoerdos  from  nis  office  as  governor  of  the  hos- 
pital founded  by  Basil  at  Csiesarea  gave  umbrage 
to  Basil's  friends,  and  especially  to  Gregory 
■Nasianxen,  who  wrote  several  letters  on  the 
subject  to  Helladius,  in  which  he  uses  some  very 
hard  language  (Greg.  Naz.  Epitt,  216,  217). 
He  also  gave  Gregory  Naxianzen  great  offence  by 
the  opposition  he  shewed  to  his  resignation 
of  his  office  as  bishop  of  Naziancus,  and  the 
consecration  of  his  successsor  Eulalius  (ibid, 
225).  Gregory  Nazianzen,  however,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  had  recourse  to  his  good  offices 
in  behalf  of  his  relatives,  Nicobulns,  imd  his  son 
Nicobulus  the  younger  (ibid,  218).  Helladius 
got  considerable  discredit  by  ordaining  (Soz.  viiL 
6)  (3erontius  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  in  return, 
■it  was  said,  for  his  good  offices  in  obtaining  by 
his  court  influence  a  high  military  office  for  his 
•on.  [Gebomtixts  (7).]  He  attended  the  oecume- 
niod  council  of  Constantinople,  ▲.D.  381,  and  was 
declared  by  the  emperor,  together  with  Ot reins  of 
Melltene  and  Gregory  Nyssen,  a  centre  of  Catholic 
communion  for  Pontus  and  Bithynia  (Theod. 
Jl.  ^.  V.  8 ;  Soz.  H.  E.  viL  9 ;  Soc  v.  8 ;  Labbe, 
Condi,  ii.  956 ;  Mansi,  iiL  569).  He  was  again 
at  Constantinople  in  394,  at  the  synod  held  at 
the  time  of  the  consecration  of  Rufinus's  church, 
to  decide  the  rival  claims  of  Agapius  and 
Bagadius  to  the  see  of  Bostra  (Labbe,  ii.  1151, 
PaUadius  being  a  manifest  error  for  Helladius). 
A  biography  of  his  great  predecessor  Basil  is 
trroneously  ascribed  to  Helladius  by  Joaimes 
Damascenus  (de  Imagin,  lib.  i.  p.  59).  (Le  Qnien, 
Orient  Chriit,  I  373 ;  Cave,  Eitt,  LU,  vol.  i.  p. 
267  ;  Fabric  BibUath,  Qrodc,  voL  iv.  p.  298.) 

HELLADIUS  (8),  a  Cappadocian  bishop 
addressed  by  (Gregory  Nazianzen,  perhaps  to  Im 
distinguished  from  Helladius  of  Caesarea,  the 
aobject  of  the  preceding  article.  Gregory  wrote 
him  his  thanks  after  Easter,  382,  for  a  paschal 
present  and  letter.  Gregory  wishes  Helladius 
a  long  life,  but  for  himself  a  speedy  death; 
Helladius  could  confer  on  him  no  greater  boon 
than  were  he  and  his  comprovindid  bishops  to 
appoint  a  bishop  to  Nazianzus.  (Greg.  Naz. 
£pitt,  172  in  Patr.  Gr.  xzzvii.  282 ;  Tillemont, 
M^hi,  Ecdia,!^  ^•Gr^g.  de  Naz."  note  Ivi.) 

FE.  V.T 

HELLADIUS  (4),  bishop  of  Tarsus  c  430. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Theodosius  of  Antioch, 
and  after  his  death  (c  ▲.D.  412)  presided  over 
th<  monastery  he  had  founded  near  Rhosus  in 
Olida     Having  s^  ent  sixty  years  in  monastic 
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life,  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopate  as  successor 
to  Marianus  bishop  of  tht  metropolitan  see  of 
Tarsus  (Theod.  Vilt,  Patr,  e.  10).  His  episcopate 
illustrates  the  stormy,  period  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus.  He  was  one  of  those  who  protested 
against  commencing  the  council  before  the  arrival 
of  John  of  Antioch  and  the  oriental  bishops 
(Baluz.  Noo,  ConcH,  Coil,  p.  697),  and  he  joined  the 
opposition  council,  concUiabulum,  presided  over 
by  John  upon  his  arrival.  He '  supported  the 
oounter-remonstranoes  addressed  to  the  emperors 
by  Nestorius  (ibid,  703).  His  name  is  also 
appended  to  the  sjmodsi  letter  to  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  Hierapolis  (ibid,  705X  and  to 
that  to  John  of  Antioch  and  Theodoret  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Oriental  deputation 
to  Theodosius  (ibid,  725).  Helladius  steadily 
ignored  the  deposition  of  Nestorius,  and  with- 
held all  recognition  of  Mazimian  as  his  suc- 
cessor. John  of  Antioch  wrote,  conmiending 
him  for  what  he  had  done  (ibid,  752,  c.  48). 
When  the  leaders  of  th#  n\  al  parties  were  taking 
steps  for  the  restoratiou  Mf  peace,  Helladius  kept 
tlootf  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  six  artides  drawn 
up  by  John  at  a  council  held  at  Antioch,  which 
ultiinately  opened  the  way  for  reconciliation, 
he  united  with  Alexander  of  Hierapolis  in  his 
rejection  of  the  terms,  and  spumed  all  thought 
of  communion  with  Cyril.  He  wrote  to  Alex- 
ander that,  wearied  out  by  the  struggle  and  sick 
at  heart  at  the  defection  of  those  who  had  once 
been  hb  fellow  combatants,  he  longed  to  retire 
to  a  monastery,  and  that  nothing  kept  him  back 
but  his  care  for  his  flock  (ibid,  770,  c  68). 
So  passed  the  summer  of  432.  The  year  433  saw 
the  concordat  between  Cyril  and  John  confirmed, 
to  the  indignation  of  the  irreconcilable  party. 
A  synod  held  by  Helladius  at  Tarsus  indignantly 
repudiated  the  ^'execrable  agreement'^ made  with 
Cyril,  and  declared  that  the  condemnation  ccnid 
not  be  removed  from  **  the  Egyptian  "  until  he 
had.  ** anathematized  his  own  anathematisms.'* 
The  firmness  of  Helladius  rejoiced  Alexander, 
who  wrote  back  that  he  intended  to  hold  a  synod 
himself,  begging  Helladius,  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  leader  he  was  resolved  to  follow,  to  attend 
it  and  sign  iU  decrees  (ibid,  713,  c  110 ;  814, 
c.  Ill ;  815,  a  114).  The  next  step  taken  by 
Helladius  in  conjunction  with  Eutherius  of  Tyana 
was  to  draw  up  a  long  letter  to  pope  Sixtus, 
giving  their  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  and  begging  him  as  a  new 
Moses  to  save  the  true  Israel  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Egyptians.  This  letter  was  sent 
round  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  other  bishops 
(ibid.  817  sqq.  c  117).  At  this  period  we  have 
a  letter  from  Theodoret,  complaining  that  Hella- 
dius refused  to  answer  him,  and  seemed  to 
regard  him  as  a  deserter.  Theodoret  had  ac- 
cepted Cyril's  letter  because  he  found  it  orthodox, 
but  he  would  never  desert  Nestorius  (iMi.  813, 
c  110).  From  this  point  the  resolution  of 
Helladius  began  to  break  down.  The  concordat 
was  accepted  by  an  increasing  number  of  the 
Oriental  prelates,  and  he  found  himself  lef^ 
more  and  more  alone.  John  wrote  to  complain 
of  his  obstinacy  (ibid,  842,  c  140).  Theodosius 
felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  allow  his  imperial 
authority  to  be  any  longer  set  at  nought,  and 
threatened  to  put  the  civil  power  in  motion 
aeainst  him  and  the  other  recusants.  Hella- 
dfus,  together  with  Alexander,  Theodoret,  dad 
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If  azimUiiy  wtn  ordered  to  accept  the  concordat 
or  reeign  their  leea.  All  eyentually  yielded 
but  the  stubborn  old  bishop  of  Hierapolis.  The 
quaeetor  Domitian,  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  imperial  decree,  exhorted 
flelladius  to  consult  the  peace  of  the  church, 
and  resume  communion  with  John  and  oonse- 
quently  with  Cyril  {ilnd.  829,  c  125).  Theo- 
doret  siso  wrote  to  his  old  friend,  telling  him  that 
he  and  John  had  found  Cyrirs  letter  orthodox, 
entreating  him  not  by  his  obstinacy  to  destroy 
his  flock  (ibid.  859,  c.  160).  The  path  was  much 
cleared  by  the  death  of  Maximian,  April  12, 434, 
and  the  succession  of  the  saintly  Proclus  (Socr. 
if.  E,  vii.  41).  The  orthodoxy  of  the  new 
bishop  of  Constantinople  was  readily  acknow- 
ledged by  Helladius,  who  was  evidently  glad  to 
be  helpM  out  of  his  dilemma  by  the  remoYiU  of  the 
first  intrusiTe  oocupant  of  Nestorins's  see  (^bid, 
850,  c  148).  Having  determined  on  yielding,  Hel- 
ladius wrote  to  Alexander  to  explain  his  conduct. 
The  bishops  of  Cilicia  Secunda  had  resumed  com- 
munion with  John  and  Cyril,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  urgency  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  his  own  province  to  follow  their  example  to 
avoid  worse  evils  (ibid.  862,  c  164).  Alexander 
bitterly  reproached  Helladius  with  his  weak- 
ness (iind,  863,  c  164).  Helladius,  however,  lost 
no  time  in  convoking  the  bishops  of  his  pro- 
vince, whose  synodical  letters  were  drawn  up 
and  despatched  to  Theodosius,  declaring  in  the 
most  decided  language  their  complete  acceptance 
of  all  that  was  required  of  them  :  admission  of 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Ephesus,  communion 
with  Cyril,  the  ratification  of  Nestorins's  sentence 
of  deposition,  and  the  anathematization  of  him 
and  his  adherents  (ibid,  887,  c  192).  Helladius 
had  saved  himself  from  deposition  and  exile  at 
the  expense  of  consistency.  He  had  now  to 
j:istify  his  conduct  to  Nestorius,  whom  he  had 
repeatedly  promised  never  to  forsake.  The 
task  was  no  easy  one ;  nor  can  we  say  that  he 
fulfilled  it  with  any  honour  to  himself.  He 
wrote  Nestorius  a  short  letter  to  the  effect  that 
though  through  men's  evil  deeds  everything 
from  beginning  to  end  had  turned  out  directly 
contrary  to  hin  prayers,  his  feeling  towards 
him  remained  unchanged,  and  that  as  he  knew 
he  was  still  struggling  for  true  piety,  he 
believed  that  he  would  joyfully  endure  all  that 
was  laid  upon  him,  and  that  he  hoped  he 
might  be  reckoned  with  him  at  the  last  judg- 
ment, when  his  soul,  tried  by  so  many  and  great 
temptations,  would  shine  forth.  He  excuses 
himself  for  joining  Theodoret  and  those  who 
with  him  had  accepted  the  concordat,  on  the 
ground  that  the  letters  produced  from  Cyril 
were  in  perfect  harmony  with  apostolical  tra- 
ditions (ibid,  888,  c  193).  At  this  period  Hel- 
ladius passes  off  the  stage,  and  we  know  no 
more  of  him.  The  letters  are  printed  by  Chr. 
Lupus  in  his  EpistolGe  Epheiinae,  No.  68,  111, 
114,  144,  154,  193.  They  are  also  given  by 
Baluze,  ConcU,  Nov,  Collict,  in  the  Tragoedia 
Iretuui,  c  68,  111,  114,  117, 130,  164, 192,  193. 
fTillemont,  Mem,  EocUk,  tom.  xiv. ;  Le  Qnien, 
Or.  Christ,  tom.  H  p.  874;  Cave,  ffist.  Lit. 
tom.  i.  p.  4J«.)  [E.V.] 

HELLADIUS  (5),  a  bishop  identified  by 
Mnratori  with  the  bishop  of  Tarsus  of  this 
name.    Firmus  of  Caesarea  wrote  to  warn  him 
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of  a  woman  who  having  devoted  bendf  to  • 
religious  life  had  fitUen  into  grots  licentiDna- 
nets,  and  with  the  aid  of  her  paramour  had 
plundered  another  lady  of  her  property,  ani 
carried  off  her  slaves,  and  had  fled  to  the  city  of 
which  Helladius  was  bishop.  Firmus  desire* 
Helladius  to  punish  her  as  she  deserves,  ainl 
pronounce  excommunication  upon  her,  if  not 
perpetual,  at  least  until  she  repents  and  reforms 
(Firm.  Ep.  41,  and  Muratori's  note).       [£.  Y.] 

HELLADIUS  (6),  bishop  of  Ptolemaia 
(Acre)  in  Phoenicia,  present  at  the  third  general 
council  at  Ephesus,  aj>.  431,  taking  part  with 
the  Orientals  in  oppoeition  to  its  oniclasioBa. 
(Mansi,  iv.  1269 ;  Le  Quien,  Or,  Christ,  ii.  815.> 

[J.  de  &] 

HELLADIUS  (7),  bishop  of  Adramyttium, 
present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  431.  (Manai, 
V.  612  ;  Le  Quien,  Orimu  Oirist,  I  701.) 

[L.D.] 

HELLADIUS  (8),  a  Gallic  bishop  who 
signed  the  synodical  epistle  of  Rav«miiu  arch- 
bishop of  Aries  to  pope  Leo  the  Great  in  451 
(Leo.  Mag.  ep.  99  in  Pat.  Lit.  liv.  966  B),  anc 
was  addressed  among  the  rest  bj  Leo  in  reply 
(id.  ep.  101,  ib.  985  a).  [C  H.] 

HELLADIUS  (9),  bUhop  of  Stectorinm,  ic 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  At  the  sixth  session  of  tha 
council  of  Chaicedon  his  name  was  subscribed 
in  his  absence  to  the  definition  of  faith  reau 
before  the  emperor  Harcian  by  Mariamia  of 
Synnada,  a.d.  451.  (Mansi,  viL  164,  whera 
Tectorii  should  be  altered  to  Stectorii ;  Le  Quien, 
Oriens  (Oirist,  L  849.)  [L.  D.] 

HELLADIUS  (10),  bishop  of  Panemotidins 
in  Pamphylia,  present  at  the  synod  of  Constanti- 
nople under  Mennas,  A.D.  536.  (Mansi,  viiL 
1147 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  ChntL  L  1034.) 

[LD.] 

HELLADIUS  (11),  bishop  and  martyr  ta 
the  east,  UpofuLprvSf  commemorated  on  May  28^ 
a  zealous  and  successful  preacher  among  tha 
pagans  (Basil.  Mmol.  iii.  116).  According  to 
others  his  day  was  May  27,  and  his  period  pcr^ 
haps  the  6th  or  7th  century.  (CdL  BytwU, ; 
BolL  Acta  8S,  MaL  vL  711  a)  [a  H.] 

HELLADIUS  (18),  ST.,itrchbishop  of  Toledo, 
615-633.  He  was  the  son  of  Helladius,  a  ooniia 
of  the  kings  Liuva  and  Leovigild,  and  held  in  hia 
youth  a  high  office  at  court,  bat  his  worldly  habit 
disguised  the  vows  and  works  of  a  monk.  Even 
before  he  took  the  vows,  he  usad  when  he  waa 
travelling  on  business  to  stop  at  the  monastary 
of  Agali,  near  Toledo,  and  join  the  monks  in 
gathering  sticks  for  the  oven.  He  it  said  to  have 
attended  the  third  ooundl  of  Toledo  in  a.d.  589  as 
the  king's  representative.  He  became  a  monk  of 
the  monastery  of  Agali  about  A.D.  602,  abbai 
in  A.D.  605,  and  was  made  archbishop  in  A.Ou 
615.  He  died  in  A.D.  633  on  Feb.  18,  on  which 
day  he  is  commemorated  (BolL  JLA.  88,  Fab. 
iii.  79 ;  Ceillier,  xi.  699 ;  St.  lldefonsua,  ds  Fir. 
lihut,  c.  7,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xovL  209). 

[F.  D.] 

HELLADIUS  (II),  a  member  of  the  honse- 
hold  of  the  prefect  of  Cappadoda,  mnch  astecmed 
by  Basil  for  his  Christian  virtues.  Basil  wrota 
to  him  in  372  in  behalf  of  a  widow  lady  named 
Julitta,  begging  him  to  make  inttfast  for  her 
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with  the  prefect,  with  whom  he  knows  HelladioB 
haM  considerable  influence.  (BmsiL  Epist,  107 
[287J  109  [422})  [E.  V.] 

HELLABIUd  (IA%  cousin  of  Gregory 
Kazianzen,  and  brother  of  Enlalius  bbhop  of 
Nazianzus,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  embraced 
an  ascetic  life.  He  was  dead  before  A.D.  372. 
[EULAUUB  (10>]  [E.  v.] 

HELLADIUS  (15),  ]>agan  grammarian,  a 
priest  of  Jupiter.  He  was  distinguished  as  a 
professor  at  Alexandria  until  a.d.  389,  when  the 
demolition  of  pagan  temples  under  Theodosius 
made  him  retire  to  Constantinople,  and  there 
Socrates  the  historian,  then  a  very  young  man, 
received  instructions  firom  him.  (Soc  H,  E.  t. 
16.)  In  425  Theodosius  U.,  by  an  edict  con- 
ferred  upon  him  and  other  public  professors  at 
Constantinople  the  rank  enjoyed  by  ez-yicarii 
(Cbd  Theod.  VL  zii.)  Besides  other  works 
Helladius  compiled  a  Greek  Lexicon  described  by 
Photius  as  \4^9ms  TorroUtt  Xf^^^  icar&  ffrotx^Tov 
(cod.  165),  and  rmw  \4^wp  wWcyli  (cod.  158, 
sub  fin.),  to  which  work  Suidas  was  indebted,  as 
appears  from  the  mention  of  Helladius  among 
the  authors  at  the  commencement  of  his  Lexuxm, 
See  also  the  Index  Scriptonsm  de  quibua  SimUu 
(Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  cxriL  1269).  (T.  W.  D.] 

HELLADIUS  (16),  a  Ludferian,  interlo- 
cutor with  '*  Orthodozui "  in  Jerome's  DiahguB 
contra  LuciferianoB  (Hieron.  Opp,  torn,  ii.  p.  171, 
in  Pat.  Lat.  zziii.  156  ▲).  [C.  H.] 

HELLADIUS  (17),  a  layman  of  rank,  occu- 
pying a  high  official  position  at  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  addressed  by  Firmus,  who  congratu- 
lated him  on  baring  escaped  the  dangers  of  a 
tempestuous  Toyage  and  reached  Caesarea  in 
safety,  begging  lum  to  do  what  he  could  to  reliere 
the  famine  under  which  the  city  was  labouring, 
and  lessen  the  burdens  caused  by  the  presence  of 
the  troops  and  their  frequent  transit.  In  a 
second  letter  Firmus  thanks  him  for  the  proofii 
of  his  friendship  and  promises  him  his  prayers. 
(Firm.  epp.  12,  26.)  [E.  V.] 

HELLADIUS  (18)  (Elladixtb),  a  cleric  at- 
tached to  the  Byzantine  court,  styled  by  Palladius 
**  Presbyter  of  the  Palace,"  who  suffered  in  the 
persecution  after  Chrysostom's  ezile,  and  had  to 
take  refuge  on  a  small  estate  of  his  in  Bithynia 
(Pallad.  c  20).  Chrysostom  had  great  confidence 
in  his  discretion  and  intelligence,  and  begged 
Olympias  to  send  some  important  letters  to  Hila- 
rius  hj  him  (Chrys.  Epist,  14,  ad  fin.).     [E.  V.] 

HELLADIUS  (19), oneof  the  friends  made  by 
Chrysostom  during  his  stay  at  Caesarea  on  his 
way  to  Cucusus,  to  whom  he  wrote  on  his  arriral, 
aoqmanting  him  with  his  comfortable  condition, 
and  begging  him  to  write  to  him  often.  (Chrys. 
JE^.  172.)  [E.  v.] 

HELLADIUS  (90),  an  anchoret,  afterwards 
bishop,  to  whom  Cassian  addressed  the  first  ten 
books  of  his  CoUationes  or  treatises  on  the 
monastic  life,  about  the  year  A.D.  423.  (Jo. 
Cassian.  OoUaL  praef.,  in  Patr.  Lat.  xlix.  478, 
479  A.)  [L  G.  S.] 

HELLADIUS  (91X  »  presbyter,  who  with 
his  son  Lucianus  restored  the  walls  of  Assos  in 
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Mysia.  Their  names  are  recorded  in  an  iniorip- 
tion  on  the  walls  of  the  dty  copied  by  Boeckh 
(Corp.  Ifuoript,  ir.  8838),  who  fixes  the  date 
about  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  by  Fellows 
(Asia  MmoTf  p.  50).  To  his  exertions  it  may  be 
due  that  the  wall  is  still  perfect  on  the  west  side, 
and  that,  as  Leake  observes  {Asia  Minora  p.  128), 
the  whole  gives  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek 
dty  which  anywhere  exists.  [G.  T.  S.] 

HELLANIOUS  (1),  bishop  of  Tripolis  in 
Phoenicia.  He  was  present  at  the  first  general 
council  at  Nicaea,  ▲.D.  325,  and  was  subsequently 
driven  f^rom  his  see  through  Arian  influence, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Athanasius.  {Hist. 
Arian.  ad  Monachos,  §  5 ;  Patrol.  Gr.  xxv.  700 ; 
Mansi,  iL  693 ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ.  iL  823.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

HELLANIOUS  (9),  bishop  of  Rhodes,  the 
metropolis  of  the  province  of  the  Cydades,  sat 
and  subscribed  amongst  the  metropolitans  at 
the  oecumenical  council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431. 
(Mansi,  v.  612  ;  Le  Quien,  Orims  Christ,  i.  924.) 

HELLEBIGHUS     or     HELLEBlCIUa 

[HfiLEBEOUUS.] 

HELLEKIUS,  surveyor  of  customs  at  Nazi- 
anzus, the  confidential  friend  both  of  Basil 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  He  was  an  Armenian 
by  birth,  was  married  and  the  father  of  a  fiunily, 
and,  together  with  his  brother,  who,  like  himself, 
had  acquired  reputation  by  his  doquence,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  justice  (Greg.  Naz. 
carm.  47,  Opp.  t.  ii.  p.  106,  ed.  Bill.,  or  in  Migne, 
Pat.  Gr.  xxxvii.  1451,  Carm.  lib.  ii.  sec  2,  p.  995). 
We  find  him  in  371  conveying  a  letter  from 
Gregory  to  Basil  rBasil  Epist.  71  [33]),  and  in 
372  a  message  nrom  the  bishops  of  Lesser 
Armenia  {ibid.  98  [259]).  Having  asked  Gregory 
to  send  him  a  homily,  he  received  in  372  the 
above  poem  instead,  in  praise  of  the  solitaries  of 
his  district.  [E.  V.] 

HELMOAUDUS  (Elmoaudus,  Heunqau- 
DU8,  Helmenoaudus,  the  spelling  is  very  un- 
certain) was  an  officer  (comes)  of  Charlemagne 
sent  on  an  embassy  along  with  the  bishop  of 
Amiens  to  the  court  of  the  Greek  emperor  in 
802.  (Einhardi  Annates  sub  anno;  Monwn, 
Carolina,  ed.  Jaff^  pp.  309-312,  315.) 

rv  R.  B.1 

HELOGABUS,  fifth  bishop  of  St.  Male,  suc- 
ceeding St.  Armaelus,  and  followed  by  Emmoms^ 
was  abbat  of  St.  Mevennius  (M^n)  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  learn  from  a  charter  of  Louis  the 
Pious,  dated  in  817,  which  confirms  concessions 
granted  to  that  monastery  by  Charles  the  Great 
(Migne,  Patr.  Ut.  dv.  1042 ;  Oall.  Christ,  ziv. 
997).  [S.  A.  B.] 

HELPIDIUS.    See  also  Elpidiub. 

HELPIDIUS  (1),  Donatist  bUhop   of  the 

?lace  whose  name  is  variously  written  Thusdrus, 
usdrus,  Tisdrus,  Tisdra,  Tysdrus,  and  later, 
Turdus,  and  perhaps  Dydris,  a  town  of  Byza- 
cene,  about  thirty-two  miles  equidistant  from 
Leptis  Minor  and  Usula  [El  Jemme]  (Ant. 
/tth.  59,  1 ;  Hirt.  Bell.  Afr.  76  ;  Shaw,  p.  Ib7\ 
present  at  the  Maximianist  council  of  Cabar* 
sussis,  A.D.  394;  Aug.  JS^  m  Ps.  xzzri.  30; 
ifofi.  Vet.  Don.  p.  258,  ed.  Oberthiir).  [H.  W.  P.] 
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HELPIDIUS  (8X  &  bbhop  of  Cypras  at  the 
dote  of  the  4th  oentorj.  To  him  and  the  other 
fofifragans  of  Epiphanius,  hishop  of  Salamis,  the 
letter  condemxiing  Origen  wai  addrewed  by 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year 
400.  The  letter  wai  translated  by  Jerome. 
(Ep,  92,  ed.  ValL)  [W.  H.  F.] 

HELPIDIUS  (8),  bishop  of  Aquae,  a  town  of 
Mauritania  Caeaariensis,  thirty-fiye  miles  south- 
east of  Caesarea  [Hammam  Mrid-ja]  (Ant  Rin, 
31,  4X  present  at  Garth.  Conf.  A.D.  411  (L^be, 
Coneilia,  iL  1335;  ifofi.  VeL  Don.  p.  432,  ed. 
Oberthiir).  (^  W.  P.] 

HELFIS,  wife  of  Boethius.    [£lpi8(2>] 

HELVAEUS,  HELVACU8  (Elubus, 
Eluius),  bishop  of  Meneyia.  [AajTYw/j  His 
name  is  inserted  in  the  second  edition  of  Wilson's 
English  Mdrtgroiogyj  and  in  the  Sdntm  Brev.  at 
March  1.  The  Bolfamdists  {Acta  8S,  27  Feb.  iii. 
678)  identify  him  with  the  Munster  bishop 
Helraeus,  who  In  VU.  8.  Jkividis,  baptized  St. 
David,  and  is  probably  St.  Ailbhe.  (OUanlon, 
Irish  Saints,  ilL  9, 10.)  [J.  G.] 

HELVE,  form  of  Aiibhb. 
;   HELYIANDUS.    [Elviaotub.] 

HELYIDIUS,  alphabetically,  though  not 
chronologically,  the  first  of  those  westerns  who, 
like  Novatian  and  Pelagius,  Jovinian  and  Vigi- 
lantius,  put  forward  opinions  on  anthropological 
subjects  opposed  to  the  generally  received 
teaching  of  the  church  in  their  day,  that  have 
nevertheless  been  revived  in  modem  times.  In 
the  East,  where  the  interest  for  pure  theology 
has  never  cooled,  any  serious  discussion  of  such 
questions  is  still  all  but  unknown. 

The  only  contemporary  notice  preserved  of 
Helvidius  is  the  short  tract  against  him  by  St. 
Jerome  {0pp.  ii.  p.  203-30,  ed.  Vallai-s),  written 
when  they  were  both  at  Rome,  while  pope 
Damasus  was  alive,  as  we  learn  from  the  latter. 
It  appeared,  according  to  Vallarsius,  ▲.D.  383. 
St.  Jerome  says  he  l^ad  put  off  answering  him 
for  some  time :  '*  ne  respondendo  dignus  neret, 
qui  vinceretur ; "  and  he  describes  him  through- 
out as  "  hominem  rusticanum,  et  viz  primis 
quoque  imbutum  Uteris  **(§  1) ;  besides  being 
wholly  unknown  to  him  :  *'  Ego  ipse,  qiii  contra 
te  scribo,  quum  in  eadem  urbe  consistam,  albus, 
ut  aiunt,  aterve  sis,  nescio."  St.  Jerome  speaks 
of  his  own  work  in  writing  to  Panmiachius  as 
**  librum  contra  Helvidium  de  beatae  Marias  otr- 
ginitate  perpetud  "  (ep.  xlviii.  §  17),  this  being 
what  his  opponent  had  denied  in  the  first 
instance,  though  the  outcome  of  his  opinions  had 
been  to  rank  virginity  below  matrimony.  Hel- 
vidius sought  countenance  for  his  first  point  in 
the  writings  of  Tertullian  and  Victorinus.  St. 
Jerome  shews  (§  17)  he  had  misrepresented  the 
latter;  of  Tertullian,  whose  writings  may  still 
speak  for  themselves,  he  merely  says  **  E<Kdesiae 
hominem  non  fuisse."  But,  in  any  case,  he  re- 
torts with  much  force:  what  avail  straggling 
opinions  against  primitive  truth?  '*Numqnid 
non  possum  tibi  totam  veterum  scriptorum 
seriem  conunovere:  Ignatium,  Polycarpum, 
Irenaeum,  Justinum  Martyrem,  multosque  alios 
siMMitoUcos  et  eloquentes  viros,  qui  adversus 
Lbiooem,  et  Theodotum  Byzantium,  Valentinum, 
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haec  eadem  sentientes,  plena  sapientia*  Tolnmhia 
conscripserunt.  Quae  si  legisses  aliquando,  plus 
saperes."  This  argument  is  just  as  suitaUe  to 
our  own,  as  it  was  to  patristic  times,  newr 
losing  anything  by  repetition.  What  had  Hel- 
vidius to  oppose  to  it  in  this  case  ?  Nothing, 
unless  his  adversary  misrepresents  him,  but  novel 
interpretations  of  Scripture  by  him«»lf-  St, 
Jerdme  therefore  refutes  him  only  so  far  as  to 
point  out,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  under- 
standing any  of  the  passages  adduced  by  him 
otherwise  than  the  church  had  understood  them 
hitherto ;  but  that,  in  any  case,  the  interpreta- 
tions of  them  offered  by  Helvidius  are  delusive. 
One  specimen  must  suffice,  npcrr^axot  is  a  term 
which  is  applied  to  our  Lord  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke  conjointly  with  marked  emphasis.  And 
St.  Luke  further  deposes  to  its  being  applied  to 
him  in  a  strict  legal  sense.  Helvidius,  heedless 
of  this,  drew  his  own  inference :  **  Nititnr  ap- 
pTohsLte  primogenitum  non  posse  dici,  nisi  eum 
qui  habeat  et  fratres :  sicut  unigenitus  ille  vo- 
catur  qui  parentibus  solus  sit  filius "  ($  10). 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  was,  this  word,  legally 
construed,  had  exclusive  reference  to  two  thugs : 
first,  the  act  of  the  mother ;  and  secondly,  the  sex 
of  the  child.  The  first  bom  of  a  woman  was 
not  a  legal  first-bom,  unless  it  was  a  male ;  and 
the  first  bora  in  wedlock  was  not  a  legal  first- 
bom,  unless  it  was  the  first  bom  of  the  woman. 
But  these  conditions  having  been  fulfilled  in  any 
given  case,  the  son  was  a  first-bom  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  from  that  time  forth,  whether  any 
subsequent  issue  followed  or  not ;  and  such  Jesus 
was  decided  to  have  been  when  He  was  presented 
in  the  temple:  ^Omnis  unigenitus  est  primo- 
genitus :  non  omnis  primogenitus  est  unigenitTn,** 
as  it  has  been  tersely  put.  The  ''sisters'^ 
attributed  to  Him  in  two  Gospels,  and  the 
**  brethren  **  in  all  four,  St.  Jerome  further  shews 
are  no  proof  of  any  subsequent  issue  by  tlis 
virgin-mother,  for  either  they  may  hare  been 
half-brothers  and  sisters — children  of  St.  Joseph 
by  a  former  marriage— or  else,  simply  first- 
cousins,  children  of  the  sister  of  the  Virgin, 
married  to  Cleophas,  who  was  also  called  Mary ; 
as  in  both  cases,  Hebrew  usage  would  justify 
the  application  to  them  of  the  closer  tie.  St. 
Jerome  winds  up  his  argument  in  these  words  s 
**  Katum  Deum  esse  de  virgine  credimua,  quia 
legimus:  Mariam  nupsisse  post  partum,  non 
credimus,  quia  non  legimus.  .  ffec  hoc  ideo 
dicimus,  quo  nuptias  condenmemus,  ipsa  quippe 
virginitas  fructus  est  nuptiarum :  sed  quod  nobis 
de  Sanctis  viris  temere  aestimare  nihil  lioeat  ** 
(§  19).  In  what  follows  he  admits  being  over 
rhetorical  and  dedamatoir.  Still  as,  even  in 
this,  he  nowhere  charges  Helvidius  with  having 
been  "  a  disciple  of  Auxentius,**  the  Arian  bisfac^ 
of  Milan  ;  or  **  an  imitator  of  Symmachns,**  the 
champion  of  idolatry,  we  may  well  ask  with 
Vallarsius  where  Gennadius,  who  wrote  more 
than  a  century  later,  got  authority  for  both 
statements  (de  Script.  JEod.  c  33),  which  Cave 
repeaU  in  {mrt  (Hist.  Lit  i.  278).  Neither  St 
Ambrose  nor  St.  Augustine  mention  him  in  their 
treatises  on  Virgimtgy  where  they  make  commoo 
cause  with  St.  Jerome  in  condemning  his  views. 
His  followers,  indeed,  constitute  ue  eighty* 
fourth  of  the  heresies  enumerated  by  the  lifter. 

PE.  S.  Ff.l 
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«f  UchHeld  (M.  K  B.  623>  He  became 
bishop  according  to  the  Cottonian  MS.  of  the 
Lichfield  Fasti  {Ang,  Sac.  i.  428)  in  752,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpolated  notes  to  Florence  of 
Worcester  in  755  (M.  H,  B.  544).  Neither  ot 
these  is  good  authority,  but  neither  can  be  very 
far  from  the  mark :  Hwitta,  Hemele's  predecessor, 
attended  the  council  of  Clovesho  in  747  (Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  iii.  360,  362),  and  attests  a  charter 
of  749  (Kemble,  C,  D.  99),  and  Hemele's  death  is 
recorded  by  Simeon  of  Dnrham  in  765 ;  (if.  H.  B, 
663).  The  Lichfield  annalist  giyes  him  an 
^pi«copate  of  fifteen  years  {Aug,  Sac.  i.  428). 
Of  any  personal  action  of  Hemele,  during  the 
extremely  disturbed  period  that  closed  the  reign 
of  Ethelbald  and  began  that  of  Offa,  we  have  no 
record.     His  name  is  attached  to  a  questionable 

grant    of  Eaobert    to  Worcester,  referred  by 
[emble  to  757  (K.  C,  D.  102).  [S.] 

HEMELIN,  confessor.    [Himeunub.] 

H^MEBtUS  ('HM^piOf,  HmsRiUB),  a  civil 
catholicoe  (see  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq.).  According  to 
Athanasius  he  was  enjoined  by  the  emperor 
Constantino  to  have  a  church  erected  for  the 
presbyter  Ischyras.  Athanaaius  has  preserved  a 
letter  of  Hemenus  addressed  to  the  exactor  of 
Hareotis,  one  of  .  his  subordinates,  giving  in- 
structions relating  to  the  work  in  question. 
(Athanas.  Apol.  wrUr.  Arian.  85,  in  Pat.  6r. 
XXT.  402).  Wemsdorf  mentions  him  among  the 
Himerii  in  his  life  of  Himerins  the  sophist  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  that  author's  works 
(p.  XXXV.).  [T.  W.  D.] 

HEMETHERIUS,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
the  centurion  Marcellus,  martjrred  with  him  in 
Spnin  under  the  praeses  Agricolans,  A.D.  298. 
<Baron.  Annal.  ann.  298,  ix.)  [C.  H.] 

HEMOISLUS,  HEMGISEL  (Haemoilb), 
abbat  of  Glastonbury.  In  the  ancient  list  pre- 
served in  the  Cotton  MS.  Tiberius  B.  5,  Haemgils 
appears  as  the  first  English  abbat.  William  of 
Malmesbnry  assigns  the  first  place  to  Beorth- 
wald,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (693),  and  places  Hemgisel  second.  As 
there  is  no  probability  that  archbishop  Berht- 
wald  was  ever  abbat  of  Glastonbury,  the  |>lace 
remains  open  for  Haemgils.  According  to 
William  of  Malmesbury  {Ant,  Olast  ap.  Gale,  p. 
308)  Hemgisel  became  abbat  in  678  and  held 
office  for  25  years ;  in  another  place  he  gives  the 
date  680  to  705  (ib.  328).  It  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  the  chief  agent  of  Ine  and  Haeddi  in 
the  restoration  of  the  abbey,  although  the  record 
of  his  acts  and  the  charters  which  bear  his 
name  cannot  stand  critical  investigation.  He 
is  the  recipient  of  the  grant  of  Lantocal,  made 
by  bishop  Haeddi,'  July  6,  680  (K.  C.  D.  19 ;  Mon. 
Angl.  i.  47) ;  in  681  a  king,  Baldred,  with  the 
^onsent  of  Kentwin,  gives  him  land  at  Pennard  (K. 
€  D.  20 ;  M<m,  Angl.  i.  48 ;  Malmes.  Antt.Okut,  p. 
308);  in  704  Ine  bestowed  large  immunities  on 
the  abbey,  which  was  still  under  Haemgils  (K. 
C.  D.  51 ;  Mon,  Angl,  i.  25>  William  of  Malmes- 
bury gives  an  account  of  a  charter  of  Kentwin 
dated  678,  in  which  he  states  that,  with  the 
consent  of  Haeddi  and  at  the  petition  of  the 
monks,  he  has  made  Hemgisel  abbat  and  gives 
him  luids  on  Quantock,  Caric,  and  Crucan  (JLntt, 
Olast,  p.  808X  ^^^  ^*  original  charter,  which 
ni^t  possibly  be  the  foundation  charter  of 
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Glastonbury,  is  apparently  not  forthcoming. 
According  to  the  same  authority  HaemgiU  di^ 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  church  of  Glastonbury 
in  705.  His  tomb  seems  to  have  been  regard^ 
with  special  honour,  and  to  have  been  in  the 
wooden  church  (K.  C.  D.  93).  The  Cotton  MS. 
names  as  his  successors  Wealhstod,  Coengils, 
Beorhtwald,  Cealdhun,  and  Muca;  the  last  of 
whom  was  present  ut  the  council  of  Olovesho  in 
803  (K.  a  D,  1024);  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  gives  instead  Beorwald,  705-712;  Ald- 
berht,  712-719;  Atfrith,  719-729;  Hemgisel 
729 ;  and  six  olwcure  abbats  between  Hemgisel 
and  Muca,  to  whom  he  assigns  the  years  802-824. 
Of  these  Walthun  (754-786)  may  represent 
Cealdhun ;  Beorwald  is  known  as  a  contemporary 
of  the  early  days  of  Boniface  (Jion,  Mog.  p.  439 ; 
and  see  Beorwald)  710-716  (Haddan  and 
Stnbbs,  iii.  295,  296);  and  Coengils  is  the 
recipient  of  a  letter  preserved  among  those  of 
St.  Boniface,  but  without  trustworthy  mark  of 
date  {Mon,  Mogunt.  p.  126).  Whilst  neither  of 
these  lists  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  the 
more  ancient  one  is  more  in  agreement  with  other 
data,  and  was  probably  manipulated  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  to  agree  with  spurious  charters. 
(See  Memorials  of  DunstaT^  pref.  p.  Ixxxii.; 
Mon.  Angl.  i.  2.)  [S.] 

HEMIARELA^I  ('H/iiopciarof,  Mansi,  iii. 
560 ;  'Hfuapuot,  Jo.  Damas.  de  Haeres,  num.  72). 
[Semiabians.]  |T.  W.  D.] 

HEKANUS  (Enarus),  hermit  in  the  diocese 
of  Meath,  given  by  the  Bollandists  among  their 
praetermissi  at  Sept.  18,  perhaps  Enan  of  Drum- 
rath.  [Enam  (3).]  {Acta  88. 18  Sept.  v.  756  b.) 

[J.  G.] 

HENEN,  HENNEN,  HENNWYEN,  Welsh 
saint.    [Hywyn.] 

HENOCH,  BOOK  OF.   [Enoch,  Book  of.] 

HENOSIS,  in  the  system  of  VALENrxNUB,  an 
Aeon,  the  consort  of  Ageratus.  (Irenaeus,  I.  i. 
p.  6,  U.  xiv.  p.  135 ;  Epiph.  Haer.  31,  p.  169.) 

[G.  S.] 

HENOTICON,  THE,  or  «  Ikstrument  of 
Union,*'  a  document  owing  its  existence  to 
Acadus,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
probably  the  production  of  his  pen,  put  forth 
by  the  emperor  Zeno,  A.D.  482,  on  his  resto- 
ration to  the  throne,  after, the  discomfiture  of 
the  usurper  Basiliscus,  with  the  view  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  dissensions  caused  by  what  Gibbon 
designates  **  the  obstinate  and  sanguinary  zeal  of 
the  Monophysites."  The>  attempt  was  well 
meant,  and  we  may  accept  that  historian's  ver- 
dict, that  it  is  *'in  ecclesiastical  history  that 
Zeno  appears  least  contemptible."  But  like 
every  endeavour  to  cover  radical  difierenoes 
by  a  vague  comprehensiveness,  it  contained 
in  itself  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  and  became 
eventually  the  fruitfiil  source  of  still  fiercer 
enmities  between  those  who  had  been  forced 
by  it  into  a  fictitious  agreement.  Not  only 
did  the  "  Henoticon  "  fail  in  securing  the  union 
which  was  ito  professed  obiect,  and  aggravate 
the  divisions  it  was  intended  to  cure,  but  it 
created  a  schism  which  divided  the  churches 
of  the  East  and  West  for  nearly  forty  years^ 
lasting  down  to  the  reign  of  Justinian  and  th« 
popedom  of  Hormisdas. 
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The  immediate  cause  of  the  issuing  of  the  '*  He- 
notiooD  "  was  the  dissension  between  the  riyal 
occupants  of  the  patriarchal  see  of  Alexandria. 
On  the  death  of  Timotheus  Salophadolus  in 
A.D.  482,  John  Talaia,  the  oeconomus  of  the 
Alexandrian  church,  was  elected  by  the  orthodox 
partr.  He  at  once,  according  to  custom,  des- 
patched synodical  letters  to  the  chief  bishops 
of  Christendom,  to  notify  his  election.  Those 
addressed  to  Simplidus  of  Rome  and  Calandion 
of  Antioch  were  duly  received ;  but  the  letters 
intended  for  Acadus  and  Zeno  were  sent  under 
coyer  to  lUus,  the  ^  magister  offidoruro,"  whom 
it  was  rumoured  he  had  made  his  friend  by 
large  bribes  Arom  the  treasures  of  the  church, 
requesting  him  to  present  the  documents  to  the 
emperor  and  patriarch,  and  use  his  influence 
to  secure  their  faTonrable  reception.  Unluckily, 
Illus  was  at  Antioch  on  important  business  when 
the  messenger  arrived ;  and  before  the  parcel  of 
papers  reached  him  and  the  letters  could  be 

E laced  in  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
itended,  Acadus  had  heard  of  John's  appoint- 
ment f^om  another  quarter.  Fired  by  a  neglect 
which  he  deemed  a  studied  insult,  Acadus 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  man  who  had  so 
slighted  him.  It  happened  that  Gennadius, 
bishop  of  Hermopolis  Minor,  a  relation  of 
Timotheus  Salophadolus,  and  **  aprocrisarius"  or 
legate  of  the  see  of  Alexandria,  was  then  at 
Constantinople.  He  concdved  that  he  too  had 
been  slighted  by  the  new  patriarch,  and  gladly 
united  with  Acadus  in  compassing  his  overthrow. 
They  represented  to  Zeno  that  Talaia  was  un- 
worthy of  the  patriarchate,  both  as  having 
replaced  the  name  of  Dioscorus  on  the  diptychs, 
and  as  having  perjured  himself  by  accepting  the 
see  of  Alexandria,  after  having,  as  was  asserted, 
talcen  an  oath  that  he  would  not  seek  for  it. 
Zeno  readily  gave  credence  to  these  charges,  and 
when  it  was  further  represented  that,  if  he  recog- 
nised Peter  Mongus,  the  deposed  patriarch,  who, 
by  his  agents,  had  been  practising  on  Acadus, 
peace  would  be  restored,  he  wrote  to  Simplidus, 
stating  his  grounds  for  hesitating  to  sanction  the 
appointment  of  John,  and  urging  that  the 
restoration  of  Peter  Mongus  would  put  an  end  to 
the  distractions  of  the  church.  Simplidus  re- 
plied,  June  A.D.  482,  that,  though  he  had  been 
on  the  pdnt  of  recognising  John  as  patriarch,  he 
delayed  doing  so  until  the  grave  charges  brought 
by  ^no  could  be  investigated.  At  the  same 
time  he  utterly  refused  to  allow  the  elevation  of 
a  a>nvicted  heretic,  such  as  Peter  Mongus,  to  the 
patriarchal  see.  His  return  to  the  true  iaith 
might  restore  him  to  the  communion  of  the 
church,  but  could  not  render  him  worthy  to  be 
one  of  ito  chief  rulers  (Liberat.  Diac.  Breviar.  cc 
16,  17 ;  Evagr.  ff.  E,  Hi.  12).  This  oppontion 
to  hb  wishes  roused  the  indignation  of  Zeno, 
who,  without  delay,  issued  imperative  commands 
to  Pergamins,  the  new  prefect  of  Egypt,  then 
about  to  sail  for  Alexandria,  and  to  Apollonius 
the  governor,  to  expel  John  Talaia  and  seat 
Peter  Mongus  in  his  place.  This  was  the  time 
chosen  by  Acadus  to  persuade  Zeno  to  present 
himself  to  the  world  in  ;he  novel  character  of 
An  expounder  of  the  faith  ot  the  Catholic  church. 
Peter  Mongus  had  agents  at  Constantinople,  of 
whom  an  abbat  named  Ammon  was  the  leader, 
actively  working  for  his  restoration  under  colour 
«f  seeking  the  peace  of  the    church.    Their 
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strong  representations  that  nothing  wonU  be 
so  effectual  for  this  end  as  the  recognition  of 
Mongus,  were  only  too  readily  credited.  The 
"  Henoticon "  was  drawn  up,  which  since,  aa 
will  be  seen,  it  did  not  directly  mention  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  hypothetical  allu- 
sion contained  in  it  was  capable  of  being  con- 
strued in  a  depreciatory  sense,  might  be  accepted 
by  those  who,  like  Mongus,  had  hitherto  rejected 
its  decrees.  Ammon  and  his  companions  engaged 
for  Mongus  that  he  would  adopt  this  instnuneot 
of  union,  and  on  thdr  word  he  was  recognised 
by  Zeno  and  Acadus  as  the  canonical  patriarch 
and  his  name  inserted  in  the  diptychs. 

This  **  Henoticon  "  was  directed  to  the  bishops 
and  people  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pen- 
tapolis ;  but,  as  Tillemont  has  remarked  (ifS^m. 
EocUs,  xvi.  327X  it  was  really  addressed  tnly  U 
those  who  had  separated  themselves  from  the 
church,  is,  to  the  Monophysites  or  semi-Euty- 
diians.  The  original  document  is  given  by 
Evagrius  (J7.  E,  iii.  14),  and  in  a  not  very  dear 
Latin  translation  by  Liberatus  {Brtviar.  c.  18 ; 
Labbe,  ConcU.  v.  767).  It  commences  by  stating 
that  **  certain  abbats,  hermits,  and  other  reverend 
persons,  had  presented  to  the  emperor  a  petition, 
supplicating  him  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
churchesi  and  enlarging  on  the  lamentable 
results  of  the  late  divisions,  which  had  caused 
vast  numbers  to  depart  this  life  destitute  of  the 
sacred  laver  and  of  Holy  Communion,  and  pro- 
duced such  countless  acts  of  homicide  that  not 
the  earth  only,  but  the  air,  reeked  with  blood." 
On  this  account,  and  knowing  also  that  the 
strength  and  shield  of  the  empire  rested  in  the 
one  true  faith  dedared  by  the  holy  fathers 
gathered  at  Nicaea,  and  confirmed  by  those  who 
met  at  Constantinople,  and  followed  by  those  who 
had  condemned  Nestorius  at  the  coundl  of  Ephesus, 
the  emperor  declares  that  <*  the  creed  so  made  and 
confirmed  is  the  one  only  symbol  of  faith,  and 
that  he  has  held,  holds,  and  will  hold  no  other, 
and  will  regard  all  who  hold  another  as  aliens, 
and  that  in  this  alone  those  who  desire  saving 
baptism  must  be  baptized."  All  who  hold  other 
views  he  anathematizes,  and  recognises  the  twelve 
chapters  of  Cyril  as  a  symbolical  book.  The  docu- 
ment then  proceeds  to  declare  the  orthodox  £uth, 
viz.  *<that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  Ood,  and  Himself  God,  incarnate, 
consubstantial  with  the  Father  according  to  His 
Godhead,  and  consubstantial  with  us  according  to 
His  manhood,  that  He  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  and  that  He  u  One  Son, 
not  two."  That  ^  it  was  this  One  and  the  same 
Son  of  God  who  wrought  mirades,  and  endured 
the  sufferings  which  he  underiirent  voluntarily 
in  His  flesh."  Those  **  who  divide  or  confound 
the  natures,  or  admit  only  a  phantastical  incaiw 
nation,"  are  to  be  rejected,  *<  since  the  in- 
carnation without  dn  of  the  Mother  of  God 
did  not  cause  the  addition  of  a  Son,  for  the 
Trinity  remained  even  when  one  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  God  the  Word,  became  incarnate.** 
It  asserts  that  this  is  no  new  form  of  fkith, 
and  anathematizes  all  who  have  ever  thought, 
or  do  think,  **  anything  to  the  contrary,  either 
now  or  at  any  other  time,  dther  at  ChaioiedoB  or 
in  any  other  synod,"  espedally  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches  and  their  followers.  The  doeument 
closes  with  aa  earnest  tpped  to  all  to  unite  thca 
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liltw  to  the  churcb  which,  "  u  a  loving  mother, 
opens  her  longing  arms  to  receive  them." 

Such  was  the  document  which  was  to  **  com- 
liine  all  the  churches  in  one  harmonious  con- 
federacy." It  was  <<a  work  of  some  skill,  of 
some  adroitness,  in  attempting  to  reconcile,  in 
eluding,  evading  difficulties;  it  is  subtle  to 
escape  subtleties  "  (Milroan,  Mist,  of  Lot.  Christ. 
bk.  iii.  ch  i.  vol.  i.  p.  248).  The  crucial  test  of 
the  unity  or  duality  of  the  natures  of  the 
Incarnate  Word  is  cleverly  avoided  ;  this  being 
treated  as  an  open  question,  on  which  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  might  be  lawfully  permitted. 
Gibbon's  verdict  is  by  no  means  an  unfair 
one,  that  **  it  accurately  represents  the  Catholic 
faith  of  the  incarnation  without  adopting  or  dis- 
claiming the  peculiar  terms  of  the  hostile  sects  " 
(vol.  vi.  p.  44,  ch.  zlvii.).  But  its  fatal  error 
was  its  feebleness.  Zeno  and  Acacius,  the 
promulgators  of  the  **  Uenoticon,"  lack^  the 
vigorous  intolerance  with  which  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria stamped  out  opposition,  and  endeavoured 
to  substitute  for  real,  even  though  tmwilling  and 
enforced,  unity  of  doctrine,  a  fictitious  cohesion 
of  discordant  elements.  Each  was  left  to  hold 
his  own  views  undisputed,  provided  that  he  would 
pot  disturb  others,  and  refrained  from  stigmatiz- 
ing their  opinions  as  heretical.  The  Mono- 
physites  who  subscribed  the  instrument  were  to 
be  admitted  into  the  commtmion  of  the  church, 
without  being  required  to  give  up  their  dis- 
tinctive doctrines,  while  their  opponents,  the 
lo-atlled  Catholic  party,  were  left  tree  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon, 
and  the  tome  of  Leo.  ^  The  peace  resulting  from 
such  a  concordat  was  naturally  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  satisfied  no  one.  The  Catholic 
party,  zealous  in  their  advocacy  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  had  no  liking  for  a  document  which 
disparaged  its  authority,  and  suggested  the  pos- 
sible erroneousness  of  its  decisions.  The  Mono- 
physites,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  that  it 
did  not  go  far  enough,  and  clamoured  for  a  more 
definite  condemnation  of  a  council  which  they 
regarded  as  heretical.  The  strength  of  the  mal- 
contents lay  on  one  side  with  the  high  Chalce- 
donian  party,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  monastic 
orders,  who  condemned  the  ^Henoticon"  as 
tainted  with  Eutychianism,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  Eutychians  or  Monophysites,  who,  indig- 
nant with  Mongus  for  turning  traitor  to  thcdr 
cause,  separated  themselves,  and,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct body  without  any  chief  leader,  and  not 
holding  communion  with  the  patriarch,  were 
designated  <'  the  headless  sect,"  *<  Acephali."  A 
third  body  of  dissidents  was  formed  by  the  high 
ecclesiastical  party,  who  were  offended  at  the 
presumption  of  the  emperor  in  assuming  a  right 
to  issue  decrees  and  spiritual  matters,  <*  a  right," 
writes  Milman  (u.  s.  p.  235),  '*  complacently 
admitted  when  ratifyhig  or  compulsorily  en- 
forcing ecclesiastical  decrees,  and  usually  adopted 
without  scruple  on  other  occasions  by  the  party 
wHh  which  the  court  happened  to  side.'  To 
these  three  parties  a  fourth  was  added,  the  party 
of  the  centre  or  the  moderates,  who,  without  very 
strong  feelings  either  in  the  Nestorian  or  Euty- 
ehian  direction,  were  weary  of  strife,  or,  as  loyal 
tnbjects,  were  disposed  to  accept  without  much 

guestion  the  imperial  decrees  on  subjects  involved 
I  so  much  mystery,  together  with  those  who  wert 
foo  cowardly  to  resist  the  power  which  held  tk» 
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sword.  This  party  of  the  centre  was  in  com* 
munion  with  Peter  Mongus,  who  had  at  onot 
signed  the  *^Henoticon,*'and  given  it  all  the  weight 
of  his  authority  to  secure  its  general  reception. 
Immediately  after  it  had  reached  Alexandria,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  public  festival  to  have  the 
**  Henoticon  "  read  in  church,  and  openly  com- 
mended it  to  the  adoption  of  the  faithful.  The 
**  Henoticon"  was  singularly  unfortunate  in 
its  chief  patron.  Mongus  was  a  thoroughly  bad 
man.  Violence  and  fidsehood  characterized  all 
his  conduct.  As  soon  as  he  felt  himself  safe  in 
his  seat,  his  overbearing  temper  knew  no  bounds. 
He  at  once  removed  from  the  diptychs  the  names 
of  Proterius  and  Timotheus  Salophadolus,  disin- 
terring the  remains  of  the  latter,  and  casting 
them  out  of  the  church,  and  inserted  those  of 
Dioscorus  and  Timotheus  Aelurus,  and  anathe- 
matized the  council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  tome 
of  Leo.  When  called  to  account  by  Acacius, 
he  coolly  denied  the  anathemas,  and  pro- 
fessed his  acceptance  of  the  faith  as  declared  at 
Chalcedon.  He  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to 
Simplidus,  expressing  a  desire  to  be  received 
into  communion  by  him.  (Evagr.  ff.  E,  iii. 
17  ;  Liberat.  Breviar,  c.  18.)  Such  disgraceful 
double-dealing  estranged  a  considerable  number 
of  his  ovm  party,  and  the  discussions  of  which 
the  unhappy  **  instrument  of  union  "  was  the 
parent  were  still  further  aggravated  by  the 
cruel  persecution  of  the  orthodox,  carried  on  not 
in  Alexandria  alone,  but  through  the  whole  of 
Egypt  by  the  new  patriarch.  In  bold  defiance 
of  the  prohibitions  of  the  emperor,  conveyed  by 
officials  despatched  on  purpose,  all,  whether 
clerics,  monks,  or  laymen,  who  refused  to  accept 
the  **  Henoticon,"  were  subjected  to  expulsion  and 
serious  maltreatment  (Evagr.  ff.  E.  iii.  22).  At 
this  crisis  Simplidus  died,  a.d.  483.  The  fint  act 
of  his  successor,  Felix  II.,  was  an  indignant  rejec- 
tion of  the  ^Henoticon,"  as  an  Insult  to  the  coundl 
of  Chalcedon,  and  an  audadous  act  of  the  em- 
peror Zeno,  who  dared  to  dictate  articles  of  faith, 
and  as  a  seed-plot  of  impiety.  (Theod.  Led,  ap. 
Milman,  u.  s.  p.  236.)  He  also  anathematized  all 
the  bishops  who  had  subscribed  this  edict.  This 
anathema  included  nearly  all  the  bishops  of  the 
East,  for  though  the  "  Henoticon  "  was  originally 
addressed  to  the  church  of  Egypt  alone,  it  was 
imposed  by  Zeno  and  by  his  successor  Anastasius^ 
on  all,  under  penalty  of  deposition  and  exile.  A 
strong  admonitory  letter  was  addressed  by  Felix 
to  Acadus,  and  another  in  milder  terms  to  Zeno, 
the  authors  of  the  "Henoticon."  All  remon- 
strance proving  vain,  Felix  fulminated  an 
anathema  against  Acadus,  deposing  and  excom<« 
municating  him,  July  28,  ▲.D.  484.  (Liberat.  c. 
18;  Labbe,C:mc»/.iv.  1072.)  This  anathema  severed 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  church  from  the  West 
for  nearly  forty  years.  [AcAOios.]  Neither  em- 
peror nor  patriarch  took  much  heed  of  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Roman  see,  and  continued 
to  press  the  "  Henoticon  "  everywhere,  ejecting 
the  bishops  who  withheld  their  signatures, 
and  refused  to  communicate  with  Peter  Mon- 
gus. (Theoph.  p.  114;  Liberat.  c.  IS ;  Vict. 
Tunn.  Ckr<m, ;  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eocl.  xvi. 
p.  168 ;  Aeoe,  Art,  xcv.)  Calandion,  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch^  was  deposed,  and  Peter  the 
Fuller  reinstated.  Thus  the  three  chief  sees  of 
the  East  were  in  constrained  commtmion,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  suffragan  bishops  had 
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been  either  silenced  or  deposed.  Zeno  and 
Acacius  had  ^made  a  solitude  and  called  it 
peace."  It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  in 
detail  the  subsequent  issues  of  this  unhappy 
attempt  to  force  discordant  elements  into  exter- 
nal union,  continued  under  Acacius*s  successors 
in  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  the  emperor 
Anastasius.  Anastasius,  in  his  earnest  desire  for 
peace,  required  toleration  of  the  bishopa  of  the 
empire,  who  were  forbidden  to  force  the  decrees 
uf  Chalcedon  on  a  reluctant  diocese,  or  to  compel 
one  which  had  accepted  that  council  to  abandon 
it.  No  change  was  to  be  introduced  in  either  direc- 
tion, and  those  who  violated  thb  law  of  tolera- 
tion were  deposed  with  impartial  severity. 
(Evagr.  jy.  E,  ui.  SO.) 

Euphemius  was  deposed  from  Constantinople 
▲.o.  495.  Macedonius,  his  successor,  began  by 
subscribing  the  *'  Hehoticon,"  but  overawed  by 
the  obstinate  orthodoxy  of  the  "Acoemetae  "  and 
the  other  monastic  bodies  of  Constantinople, 
whom  he  had  undertalcen  to  reconcile  to  that 
instrument,  he  became  an  ardent  partisan  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and,  after  having  headed 
the  religious  tumults  in  the  city,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  Anastasius's  throne,  was  in  his 
turn  deposed,  and  was  succeeded  bv  Timotheus, 
▲.o.  511.  The  new  patriarch  not  only  signed  the 
'^  Henoticon,"  but  pronounced  an  anathema  on 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Flavianus,  accused  of 
being  a  concealed  Nestorian,  was  ejected  from 
Antioch  in  ▲.D.  512,  where  the  Monophysite 
Severus,  who  had  raised  religious  riots  in 
the  streets  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople, 
reigned  supreme.  Elias  of  Jerusalem,  in  spite 
of  his  large  concessions  to  the  Catholic  party, 
refusing  to  go  all  lengths  with  them,  was 
deposed  the  next  year.  *' Throughout  Asiatic 
Christendom  it  was  the  same  wild  struggle. 
Bishops  deposed  quietly,  or,  where  resistance  was 
made,  the  two  factions  fighting  in  the  streets, 
in  the  churches.  Cities,  even  de  holiest  places, 
ran  with  blood."   (Milman,  u.  t.  p.  245.) 

The  *'  Henoticen,"  having  proved  so  fruitful  a 
source  of  dissension  in  the  East,  was  destined 
to  become  the  watchword  of  rival  parties  in  the 
West.  Gelasius,  the  successor  of  Anastasius  II., 
had  sought  to  re-unite  the  churches  by  the  pro- 
posal, couched  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  **  Henoti- 
con,"  that  Acadus's  name,  which  Gelasius  had 
proposed  to  expunge,  should  be  quietly  left  on 
the  diptychs,  and  that  no  more  should  be  said 
on  the  subject— a  crime  against  rigid  orthodoxy 
for  which  Dante  consigns  him  to  eternal 
torments.*  On  his  death,  in  a.d.  498,  a  con- 
tested election  ensued,  which  was  exasperated 
by  differences  of  opinion  on  the  ^  Henoticon  "  and 
the  schbms  in  the  East.  Two  rival  ponti£b 
were  consecrated  on  the  same  day,  I>ec  22, 
A.D.  499,  Laurentius  and  Symmachus.  The 
former  was  the  advocate  of  union,  the  latter  its 
vncompromising  opponent.  Theodoric,  to  whom 
the  claims  of  the  rival  pontiffs  were  submitted, 
decided  in  favour  of  Symmachus,  who  had 
received  the  largest  number  of  votes.  This 
•hoioe  was  fatal  to  the  restoration  of  peace  in 


Behind  the  oovor  of  a  tomb  I  wound 
or  ample  else,  where  hung  a  scroll  to  view 

Which  said,  *  Pope  Anutssius  I  puaA 
Whom  out  of  the  right  way  Pbotinas  drew/  " 
Dinte,  /ii/emo,  cant.  xi.  ft-9,  G&yley's  tr«nsL 
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the  East  on  the  terms  of  the  **  Henoticon.**  Thm 
pope  and  the  emperor  hurled  at  one  anoUier 
charges  of  heresy  and  messages  of  defiance.  Tha 
turbulent  orthodox  party  at  Constantinople  was 
supported  in  its  obstinate  resistance  Xa  tha 
emperor  by  the  Roman  see.  The  rebellion 'of 
Vitalian,  characterised  by  Gibbon  as  ^  tha  first 
of  the  religious  wars,"  whose  battle-cry  waa 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  was  not  obscurely 
countenanced  by  Symmacbus's  still  mors 
haughty  successor,  Uormisdas,  who  reaped 
the  fruits  of  the  humiliation  of  the  aged 
Anastasius,  and  became  **the  dictator  of  tha 
religion  of  the  world."  The  first  demand  of 
Hormisdas  of  the  public  anathematization  of  ill? 
authors  and  maintainors  of  the  '*  Henoticon  "  wu 
indignantly  rejected  by  Anastasius.  Bat  far 
from  retracting,  the  pontiff  roee  in  his  demands. 
Anastasius,  however,  to  his  honour,  tboagk 
enfeebled  by  age  and  calamity,  stood  firm.  He 
refused  to  anathematize  the  memory  of  Aeachis, 
whose  only  crime  had  been  that  of  carrying  oat 
measures  of  toleration  with  a  view  to  union,  and 
he  broke  off  all  commnnication  with  Hormisdas. 
The  conflict  only  ended  with  the  life  of  Ana- 
stasius, who  died  worn  out  by  strife  at  the  age 
of  nearly  ninety  years,  A.D.  518.  His  sncceasor, 
Justin,  was  an  unlettered  soldier  of  onbendiB^ 
orthodoxy.  The  new  patriarch,  John  of  Oapp*» 
doda,  **  a  man  of  servile  mind  though  unmeasured 
ambition,"  was  prepared  to  adopt  any  oonna 
which  would  secure  his  power.  He  had  seconded 
all  the  measures  of  Anastasius,  but  at  tha 
demand  of  the  mob  he  now  hastily  aasembled 
a  synod  of  fortv  bishops,  by  wUch  anatheoaa 
were  passed  on  all  upholders  of  the  **  HeBotscon,** 
the  banished  bishops  were  recalled,  and  tha  so- 
called  usurpers  deposed.  All  heretics,  itf.  those 
who  refused  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  were  made 
incapable  of  dvil  or  military  office.  Hormiadaa 
profited  by  the  favourable  opportunity  to  prasa 
his  demands,  which  were  admitted  without  quea- 
tion.  The  names  of  the  patriarclis  Acacias, 
Fravitta,  Euphemius,  and  Macedonius,  together 
with  those  of  the  emperor  Zeno  and  Anastasius, 
were  erased  from  the  diptychs,  and  Acadua  waa 
branded  with  a  special  anathema.  The  acknow- 
ledged orthodoxy  of  the  two  last-named  patri-i 
archs,  though  earnestly  pleaded  by  John,  their 
successor,  could  not  outweigh  the  danming  crime 
of  their  having  dared  to  recognise  Acados  ai 
a  legitimate  bishop.  Fresh  <fistnrbanoes  were 
created  by  this  rigour,  especially  when  it  was 
found  that  Hormi^as  demianded  the  condemna- 
tion of  all  who  had  communicated  with  Acados, 
and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  repeated  applications 
both  of  the  emperor  and  thepatriarch  for  wmsm 
relaxation  of  these  terms.  (Evagr.  H.  £  ir.  4 ; 
Labbe,  OmoU,  iv.  1542;  NataL  Alexand.  JKst. 
Eod,  torn,  ii.  p.  448.)  Hormisdas  at  last  con- 
sented that  Epiphanius,  John's  sacoeasor,  should 
act  for  him  in  reodving  diurches  into  oom- 
mnnion.  S<»ne  honoured  names  were  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  diptychs,  and  evencaally 
Euphemius  and  Macedonius,  with  Flavian  of 
Antioch,  and  Elias  of  Jerusalem,  and  soma  others 
who  had  died  during  the  separation,  wei'e 
admitted  to  the  Roman  Calendars  (TUlem.  Mim, 
Pod.  tom.  xvi.  p.  697 ;  Bolland.  25  Apr.  p.  S73)i 
Thus  ended  the  unhappv  schism  which  had 
separated  the  East  and  West  for  nearlv  forty 
yean.    The  <*  Henoticon,"  the  parent  of  all  these 
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dlvlfltoni,  without  htmz  fonnally  repealed,  wai 
allowed  to  nnk  into  oolirion.  The  four,  oecn- 
netiical  councils,  including  that  of  Chalcedon, 
were  ererjwhere  received,  save  in  Egjpt,  and 
one  common  creed-'  expressed  the  religious  £uth 
of  the  Christian  world. 

^iiMori2i0s.~Oibbon,  Dedme  and  Fatt^  ch. 
zlrU.;T!llemont,  MOn,  EccWs,  vol.  xvi.  ^  Acaoe  " ; 
Schr&ckh,  tRrckengetchichU^  vol.  zviiL;  Migne, 
Patrolog.  torn.  IviiL ;  Evagr.  H.  E,  lib.  iiL  It.  ; 
liberatus,  Breviar. ;  Welch,  Ketzerhist  vol.  vi. ; 
FlenrjT,  Hist.  EcdA.  tom.  vi.  vii. ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Wat  ToL  ir.  :  pp.  253  ff.,  Clarke's  transl. ; 
Domer,  Perwn.  dir.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  123  ff. ;  Milman, 
HiMt,  of  Lot.  Chrittiamtyf  vol.  L  bk.  iii.  ch.  i.  iii. 

HENBIGUS,  sixth  bishop  of  Vioentia 
(Vicenza),  circ  580,  between  Apollonius  and 
Horontius.  He  refused  to  hold  communion  with 
h'lM  metropolitan,  Elias  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and 
to  obej  anj  citation  to  his  sjnods,  lest  he  should 
aeem  to  countenance  his  errors.  [Elias  (19).] 
(UghelL  Ital.  Sac.  r.  1031 ;  Cappelletti,  Le  CMeat 
ifHoL  z.  821,  954.*)  [C.  H.] 

UBNWYN,  HKNYN:    [Htwyh.] 

HBOBDWALD,  bishop.    [Hbrewald.] 

HEOBTASIUS  (Hbobtxcus,  EortasiubX 
bishop  of  Sardis,  who  signed  the  sjnodlcal  letter 
issued  bj  the  council  of  Ancjra,  358  (Epiph. 
ffaer.  Ixxiii.  11,  p.  859;  Mansi,  iiL  287,  where 
the  name  is  given  Heobticub).  He  was  deposed 
bjr  the  Acacian  council  of  Ck>nstantinople  360, 
aa  having  been  ordained  metropolitan  without 
the  consent  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  (Sozo- 
men,  iv.  24).  He  was  present,  however,  and 
active  in  the  council  of  Lampsacus,  A.D.  364 
or  365  (Mansi,  iii.  213,  377),  where  he  united 
with  a  number  of  other  Macedonian  bishops  in 
sending  a  legate  to  Liberius  bishop  of  Rome 
with  a  libellus  formally  declaring  their  sub- 
mission (Socrates,  iv.  12),  and  Liberius  wrote 
them  a  congratulatory  letter  in  reply.  The 
•*  letter  "  is  not  dated,  but  Liberius  died  in  the 
September  of  a.d.  366.  (Jaff(^  JR^.  Pont.  Bom. 
p.  17.)  (Le  Quien,  Oriena  Christ,  i.  861 ;  CeiUier, 
IT.  578.)    He  is  sometimes  called  Eortasius. 

rr.  w.  D.I 

HEOBTICUS,  bishop  of  Metropolis  in  the 
province  of  Pisidia,  present  at  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  a.d.  451.  In  the  subscriptions  he  is 
called  bishop  of  Nicopolis  Metropolis.  (Mansi, 
Tii.  159,  407 ;  Le  Quien,  Orimu  Christ.  L  1057.) 

[LD.] 

HEOBTIUS,  bishop,  an  old  and  attached 
friend  of  Chrysostom,  who  wrote  to  him  from 
Cucusns,  A.D.  404,  beggins  him  to  cheer  his  ex- 
treme solitude,  many  trials,  and  constant  dread 
of  banditti,  by  frequent  letters.  (Chrys.  Epist. 
30.)  '[E.  V7] 

HEPHAESTIUS,  bishop  of  Commacnm  in 
Pamphylia,  who  signed  the  letter  of  his  province 
to  the  emperor  Leo,  a.d.  458.  (Mansi,  vii.  576 ; 
Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  i.  1025.)  (X.  D.] 

HEBACXAS,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a.d. 
233-249.  He  was  the  brother  of  the  martyr 
Plutarch,  one  of  Origen's  converts  (Eusebius, 
B.  E.  vi.  3),  and  from  being  a  pupil  he  became 
au  asstsUnt  in  teaching  to  Ongen,  who  left  the 
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iehool  to  him  when  he  retired  from  AlezandHa 
to  Caesarea  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  15,  26).  Hera« 
das  retained  the  school  but  a  short  time,  for  on 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  he  was  elected  to  the 
archaepisoopal  throne.  Though  a  disdple  of 
Origen  Heradas  did  not  adopt  any  of  his  pecu- 
liar views,  but  voted  for  his  deprivation  both 
frt>m  his  office  as  teacher  and  from  his  orders, 
and  for  his  excommunication  at  the  two  synods 
held  by.  Demetrius,  nor  when  elected  bishop 
did  he  make  any  attempt  to  rescind  these 
sentences.  Heradas  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  ability,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  Origen's 
successor  in  the  catechetical  school.  Eusebius 
(ff.  E.  vi.  31)  narrates  a  visit  paid  Heradius  by 
Africanus  the  annalist  on  the  report  of  his  great 
learning,  as  also  (ff.  E.  viL  7)  on  the  authority 
of  his  successor  Dionysins  the  rule  which  he 
followed  respecting  the  treatment  of  heretics. 
(Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ.  iL  392 ;  Photius,  Cod, 
118 ;  Acta  83.  BoU.  Jul  ill  645-7.  He  was 
commemorated  on  Dec  4  (Col.  Aethiop.).  [T«.  D.l 

HEBA0LEIDA8.    LnKitAcuDA&] 

HEBAOLEOK  (1),  a  Gnostic  described  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iv.  9,  p.  595)  as 
the  most  esteemed  (ZomiAAraros)  of  the  school 
of  Valentinus ;  and,  according  to  Origen  (Comm, 
m  S  Joann,  i.  2,  §  8,:  0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  66), 
said  to  have  been  in  personal  contact  (yv^piftot^ 
with  Valentinus  himself.  He  is  barely  mentioned 
by  Irenaeus  (ii.  41)  and  by  Tertnllian  (Adt. 
Valent.  4).  The  common  source  of  Philaster  and 
Pseudo-TertuIliaD  (i.  e.  probably  the  earlier  trea- 
tise of  Hippolytns)  contained  an  article  on  Hera- 
cleon  between  those  on  Ptolemaeus  and  Secnndus, 
and  on  Marcus  and  Colarbasus.  Lipsius  has 
conjectured  that  the  sketch  of  Yalentinianism, 
given  in  the  later  treatise  of  Hippolytus  (book 
6X  is  derived  from  a  work  of  Heredeon,  the 
reason  for  his  guess  being  that  Hippolytus,  in 
the  prefaoe  to  this  section,  promises  to  give  an 
account,  amongst  others,  of  the  doctrines  of 
Heracleon,  and  that  this  promise  remains  unful- 
filled, unless  we  assume  that  the  general  account 
of  the  teaduDg  of  Valentinus  really  represents 
that  of  Heracleon.  But  a  closer  examination  of 
the  method  of  Hippolytus  shews  that  this  argu- 
ment has  no  force.  Hippolytus  in  his  preface 
follows  the  order  of  the  earlier  treatise,  and 
proposes  to  treat  of  the  doctrines  of  Valentinus, 
of  those  of  Secuodus,  Ptolemaeus  and  Heracleon, 
of  those  of  Marcus  and  Colarbasus.  The  theory 
of  Lipsius  requires  Hippolytns  to  treat  sepa^ 
rately  of  each  of  these  heretics,  yet  it  makes 
him  depart  from  this  programme  at  first  start- 
ing ;  for  if  the  section  on  Valentinus  be  taken 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  detail  the 
opinions  of  Heracleon,  what  becomee  of  the 
promise  to  detail  the  opinions  of  Valentinus  ? 
It  is  in  any  case  plain  that  Hippolytus  does  not 
treat  separately  of  Colarbasus.  Actually  this 
part  of  the  work  divides  itself,  in  conformity 
with  its  preface,  into  three  sections.  In  the 
first,  which  is  the  only  original  section,  he  givep 
a  general  account  ofValentinianisro,  and  tries 
to  shew  that  it  is  derived  from  the  heathen  phi- 
losophy of  Pythagoras.  Hippolytus  (vi.  42,  p. 
203)  appears  to  claim  to  have  a  direct  knowledge 
of  the  writings  of  Valentinus ;  but  if  we  allow 
that  he  may  have  here  taken  for  his  guide  a 
treatise,  not  by  Valentiaua  himself,  but  bv  one 
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of  his  followers,  we  have  no  itpeeial  reason  to 
think  of  Heracleon.  Hippolytus  then  copies 
with  abridgment  what  Irenaens  had  said  alK>nt 
Secundus,  Ptolemaeos,  and  certain  unnamed 
members  of  the  school ;  and  then  what  Irenaens 
had  said  abont  Marcns.  There  is  ererj  reason 
to  think  that  Hippolytns  identified  with  Hera- 
cleon one  of  the  unnamed  heretics  of  the  second 
section,  having  possibly  been  taught  to  do  so  by 
Irenaens  in  his  rtW  voce  lectures  at  Rome.  For 
Irenaens  in  the  passage  in  question  names  it  as 
a  point  which  dirid^  the  Valentinians,  that 
some  of  them  commenced  their  aeonology  with 
a  dyad,  consisting  of  a  male  and  female  prin- 
ciple, others  with  a  monad,  or  single  principle 
without  consort.  Now,  Philaster  and  Pseudo- 
Tertullian  agree  in  specifying  it  as  the  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  teaching  of  Heracleon,  that 
he  commenced  with  a  single  principle ;  though 
their  accounts  differ  in  this,  that  the  former 
would  lead  us  to  think  that  the  original  prin- 
ciple, together  with  its  first  emanation,  formed 
the  first  pair  of  aeons ;  whereas  the  latter,  and 
probably  more  correctly,  would  make  the 
original  principle  give  being  to  a  pair,  and 
would  not  include  itself  in  the  system  of  pairs 
of  aeons.  Hippolytus  (vi.  85,  p.  195)  mentions 
another  subject  of  dispute  which  divided  the 
Valentinians  into  sects ;  one  school,  the  Italian, 
asserting  our  Lord's  body  to  have  been  animal 
(i^X^'^Ot  ^^^  other,  or  Eastern  school,  main- 
taining it  to  have  been  spiritual.  Heracleon 
and  ^lemaeus  are  mentioned  by  Hippolytus 
as  belonging  to  the  first  school,  Axionicus  and 
Ardesianes  fBARDESAHES]  to  the  second.  Lipsios 
has  analysed  the  section  in  Epiphanius  on  Hera- 
cleon {Ham',  36),  and  shewn  that  it  possesses  no 
independent  authority.  It  is  almost  all  made 
up  by  putting  together  notices  in  Irenaens  of 
different  unnamed  Valentinians.  On  tha  whole, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  best  way  of  reconciling 
the  celebrity  of  Heracleon  with  the  small  space 
given  to  him  by  writers  against  Valentinianism 
is  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  any 
formal  exposition  of  Valentinian  doctrine,  but 
only  of  ezegetical  works  in  which  the  principles 
of  Valentinns  were  assumed.  At  all  events  it 
is  only  of  such  works  of  his  that  we  have  any 
express  knowledge. 

In  &ct,  the  <£ief  interest  that  now  attaches 
to  Heracleon  is  that  he  is  the  earliest  commen- 
tator on  the  New  Testament  of  whom  we  have 
knowledge.  Origen,  in  the  still  extant  portion 
of  his  commentary  on  St.  John,  quotes  Heracleon 
nearly  fifty  times,  usually  controverting,  occa- 
sionally accepting  his  expositions.  We  thus 
recover  large  sections  of  Heracleon's  commentary 
on  the  1st,  2nd,  4th,  and  8th  of  John.  We 
have  no  doubt  lost  many  extracts,  owing  to  the 
mutilated  condition  in  which  Origen's  com- 
mentary on  St.  John  has  come  down  to  us ;  and 
the  phrase  used  by  Origen,  ip  oh  iraroA^AiNvey 
tmofu^fiatrt,  suggests  that  Heradeon's  com- 
mentary may  have  reached  Origen  himself  in 
a  like  condition  of  mutilation.  PhoMus  (134, 
Ep,  ad  AtpatK.  p  178 ;  AmpkUoch.  246),  speidcing 
on  th<*  text  John  i.  17  repels  the  idea  that  the 
words,  '*  grace  and  truth  came  bv  Jesus  Christ," 
were  spoken  in  disparagement  ox  the  law  whidi 
**  was  given  by  Moses,"  remarking,  **  Heracleon 
might  say  this,  and  the  disciples  of  Heracleon." 
He  probably  refisii  to  an  extract  from  Heradeon 


contained  in  one  of  the  lost  sections  of  OngeB^ 
work ;  for  Origen  is  the  only  &ther  who  quotes 
Heradeon's  commentary,  which  is  not  likdy  to 
have  survived  to  the  time  of  Photina.  Tba«  is 
reason  to  think  that  Heradeon  wrote  oom- 
mentaries  on  St.  Luke  as  well  as  on  St.  John 
He  is  twice  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
in  one  of  the  places  {Strmn.  iv.  9)  Clement  ex- 
pressly says  that  his  dtation  is  from  Hexmdeon's 
exposition  of  Luke  xii.  8;  in  the  oihn  (25 
Ediij,  ex  ScripL  Propk,  p.  995),  QeBenfk 
quotation  is  in  connexion  with  the  verses  Lnka 
iii.  16,  17,  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  it  is 
from  an  exposition  by  Heradeon  of  these  Tones. 
The  fragments  of  Heradeon  were  colleeied  by 
Grabe  ^picUeg,  ii.  85,  &&),  and  reprinted  as  an 
appendix  to  Massuet's,  Stieren's,  and  Higne's 
editions  of  Irenaens.  Three  short  noUoes  may 
be  mentioned  in  addition;  De  la  Rue,  iv.  117» 
140,  226 ;  the  second  recording  that  Uendeon 
in  John  L  28  read  Bethany,  not  Bethabaxa ;  the 
third  referring  to  the  use  made  \j  Heiadeoo  of 
the  ^  preaching  of  Peter." 

The  first  of  the  passages  quoted  by  ClsDieBt 
bears  on  an  accusation  brought  against  mem 
than  one  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  that  they  tanght 
that  it  was  no  sin  to  avoid  martyrdom  by  deny- 
ing the  faith.  No  exception  can  be  taken  to 
what  Heradeon  says  on  this  subject.  Poasibly 
his  judgment  might  have  been  different  fnn. 
that  of  the  orthodox  as  to  the  occasions  when 
** reason  would  require"  public  confession  be- 
fore the  magistrates ;  but  his  words  do  not  go 
beyond  a  perhaps  necessary  protest  against  the 
exaggerated  veneration  given  at  the  time  to 
such  confession.  He  says,  ''Men  mistake  in 
thinking  that  the  only  confession  is  that  made 
with  the  voice  before  the  magistrates ;  there  is 
another  confession  made  in  the  life  and  conver- 
sation, by  faith  and  works  corresponding  to  the 
faith.  The  first  confession  may  be  made  by  a 
hypocrite:  and  it  is  one  not  required  of  all; 
there  are  many  who  have  never  been  called  on 
to  make  it,  as  for  instance  Matthew,  Philip, 
Thomas,  Levi  [Lebbaous] ;  the  other  oonfesdon 
must  be  made  by  all.  He  who  has  first  con- 
fessed in  his  disposition  of  heart  wiU  cow  fees 
with  the  voice  also  when  need  shall  arise  simI 
reason  require.  Well  did  Christ  use  conoenui^ 
confession  the  phrase  'in  me '  {iiof  iftofioy^^Tf 
ip  itwt),  concerning  denial  the  phrase  'me.* 
A  man  may  confess  '  Him '  with  Uie  voice  who 
really  denies  Hint,  if  he  does  not  confess 
Him  also  in  action ;  but  those  only  confess  '  in 
Him '  who  livo  in  the  confession  and  in  corrs- 
sponding  actions.  Nay,  it  is  he  whom  they 
embrace  and  who  dwells  in  them  who  makes 
confession  '  in  them ';  for  '  He  cannot  deny  Him- 
self.' But  concerning  denial,  He  did  not  say 
whosoever  shall  deny  'in  me,*  but  whoaoever 
shall  deny  '  me ' ;  for  no  one  that  is  '  in  Him  * 
can  deny  Him.  And  the  words  '  before  men  * 
do  not  mean  before  unbelievers  only,  but  before 
Christians  and  unbelievers  alike ;  before  the  one 
by  their  life  and  conversation,  before  the  others 
in  words." 

The  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  manfitr 
in  which  this  exposition  assumes  the  sigBifieanoc 
of  every  word  in  the  sacred  text  commented  en ; 
and  this  characteristic  runs  equally  through  the 
fragments  of  Heradeon's  commentary  on  St. 
John,  prevailing  alike  whether  the  w<tfda 
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loent«d  on  be  our  Lord's  own  or  only  those  of 
th«;  Eyangelitt.  Thai  he  calls  attention  to  the 
facts  that  in  the  opening  statement  of  the  gospel 
**  all  things  were  made  bj  him/'  the  preposition 
uMd  is  Sid,  that  Jesos  is  said  to  hare  gone  down 
to  Capemaam  and  gone  up  to  Jenisalem ;  that 
he  fonml  the  hovers  and  sellers  4if  r^  Up^,  not 
dr  r^  va^ ;  that* he  said  salration  is  of  the  Jews 
not  m  them,  and  again  (ir.  40)  that  our  Lord 
tarried  toith  the  Samaritans,  not  m  them  ;  notice 
is  taken  of  the  point  in  onr  Lord's  discourse 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  where  he  first 
emphasizes  his  assertion  with  ^  Woman  believe 
me";  and  though  Origen  occasionally  accuses 
Heracleon  of  deficient  accuracy,  for  instance  in 
taking  the  prophet  (i.  21)  as  meaning  no  more 
than  a  prophet,  ^in  three  days"  (ii.  19)  as 
meaning  no  more  than  **  on  the  third  day,"  yet  on 
the  whole  the  minuteness  of  Heracleon's  exami- 
nation of  the  words  on  which  he  comments, 
could  not  be  exceeded  by  the  strongest  believer 
in  verbal  inspiration  at  the  present  day.  He 
attempts  to  reconcile  differences  between  the 
Evangelists,  as  for  instance  our  Lord's  ascription 
to  the  Baptist  of  the  titles  "<  Elias  "  and  «*  pro- 
phet," with  John's  own  disclaimer  of  these 
titles.  He  finds  mysteries  in  the  numbers  which 
occur  in  the  narrative,  in  the  forty  and  six 
years  which  the  temple  was  in  building,  in  the 
six  husbands  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  (for 
such  was  his  reading  *),  in  the  two  days  which 
our  Lord  abode  with  the  people  of  the  city,  in 
the  seventh  hour  at  which  the  nobleman's  son 
healed.  He  thinks  it  necessarv  to  reconcile  his 
own  doctrine  with  that  of  tne  sacred  ^writer, 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  violence  of  interpreta- 
tion. Thus  he  declares  that  the  Evangelist's 
assertion  that  all  things  were  made  by  the 
Logos  must  be  understood  only  of  the  things  of 
the  visible  creation,  his  own  doctrine  being  that 
the  higher  aeon  world  was  not  so  made,  but 
that  the  lower  creation  was  made  by  the  Logos 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Demiurge.^ 
Instances  of  this  kind  where  the  interpreter  is 
forced  to  reject  the  most  obvious  meaning  of 
the  text  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  shew  that 
the  gospel  was  not  written  in  the  interests  of 
Valentinianism ;  but  it  is  a  book  which  Hera- 
cleon evidently  recognised  as  of  such  authority 
that  he  must  perforce  have  it  on  his  side. 

When  striving  to  find  Valentinianism  in  the 
Gospel,  the  instrument  he  usually  employs  is  the 
method  of  spiritual  interpretation.  Thus  the 
nobleman  (/3a<riXiir^s,  iv.  47)  is  the  Demiurge,  a 
petty  prince,  his  kingdom  being  limited  and  tem- 
porary, the  servants  are  his  angels,  the  son  is 
the  man  who  belongs  to  the  Demiurge.  As  he 
finds  the  ifrvxMref  represented  in  the  nobleman's 
son,  so  again  he  finds  the  wv^vfAarucol  in  the 
woman  of  Samaria.  The  water  of  Jacob's  well 
which  she  rejected  is  Judaism ;  the  husband 
whom  she  is  to  call  is  no  earthly  husband,  but 


•  So  Origen  expreeilj  says ;  otherwise  we  diould  sup- 
pose  that  HeradeoD  made  out  his  six  by  coanting  the 
former  five  hasbsods  and  the  then  present  one.  In  this 
waj  Si.  Jerome,  for  instance,  ooants  six  husbands 
(^dv.  J&nin.  L  14,  VOL  iL  p.  363). 

^  In  this  Heradeon  dlffen  from  the  Yalentlnlans  con- 
troverted by  Irenaeos,  who  takes  pains  to  shew  (L  33, 
ii.  3, 6.  lit.  11. 1)  that  St.  John's  *'aU  thingi "  faMdade  the 
kHrer  worU  as  well  as  ike  higher. 
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her  sj^ritual  bridegroom  from  the  Pleroma ;  tba 
other  husbands  with  whom  she  previously  had 
committed    fornication,  represent   the    matter 
with  which  the  spiritual  have  been  entangled ; 
that  she  is  no  longer  to  worship  either  in  **  this 
mountain  "  or  in  '*  Jerusalem,"  means  that  she 
is  not,  like  the  heathen,  to  worship  the  visible 
creation,  the    Hyle,  or  kingdom  of  the  devil, 
nor  like  the  Jews  to  worship  the  creator  or 
Demiurge ;  her  watering-pot  is  her  good  disposi- 
tion for  receiving  life  from  the  Saviour.    It  must 
be  observed  that,  though  the  results  of  Hera- 
cleon's method  are  heretical,  the  method  itself  is 
commonly  used  by  orthodox  fathers.     They  do 
not  merely  find  spiritual  interpretations  for  the 
details  of  parables,  but  they  do  not  find  it  incon- 
sistent with  their  full  faith  in  the  literal  truth 
of  the  scripture  histories,  to  trace  a  spiritual 
significance  in  many  of  the   things  recorded. 
Heracleon's  doctrine  is  not  orthodox,  but  his 
principles  of  interpretation  cannot  be  said  to 
differ  essentially  fVom  those  of  Origen  himself. 
Many  orthodox  parallels,  for  instance,  conld  be 
adduced  to  Heracleon's  exposition,  that  the  cords 
with  which  our  Lord  drove  out  the  traffickers 
Arom  the  temple,  represent  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  wood  to  which  he  assumes 
they  were  attached,  the  wood  of  the  cross ;  and 
in  the  same  context,  Origen  gives  explanations 
of  the  colt  and  ass  on  which  our  Lord  rode  into 
Jerusalem,  of  the  village  in  which  He  found 
them,  the  branches  cut  from   the  trees,  the 
crowds  that  accompanied  Him,  and   so  forth. 
Origen  even  occasionally  blames  Heracleon  for 
being  too  easily  content  with  more  obvious  in- 
terpretations.   Heracleon,  for  instance,  at  first 
is  satisfied  to  take  ^  whose  shoe  latchet  J  am 
not  worthy  to  loose,"  as  meaning  no  more  than 
**  for  whom  I  am  not  worthy  to  perform  menial 
offices,"  and  he  has  Origen  s  approbation  when 
he  tries,  however  unsuccessfully,  to  investigate 
what  the  shoe  represented.    Heracleon  under- 
stands the  Jews' question  ^will  he  kill  himself?" 
(viii.  22),  as  most  readers  do  now ;  Origen  ob- 
serves that  the  Jews  could  not  rationally  hava 
supposed  Jesus  to  mean  that  he  was  going  to  a 
place  worse  than  that  reserved  for  them ;  they 
must  have  had  a  traditional  knowledge  that  the 
Saviour  was  not  to  have  His  life  taken  from 
Him,  but  to  yield  it  of  Himself;  and  they  must 
have  supposed  Him  to  mean  to  claim  the  power 
of  doing  this,  and  so  of  ascending  to  a  place 
which  they  could  not  attain.    It  does  not  api>ear 
to  us  that  Heracleon  used  his  method  of  inter- 
pretation controversially  to  establish  Valentinian 
doctrine,  but  rather  that  being  a  Valentinian  of 
the  second  generation,  thoroughly  imbned  with 
a  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  fkmiliar  doctrines 
of  that  sect,  he  found  those  doctrines  indicated 
in  the  passages  on  which  he  commented,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  that  orthodox  commen- 
tators  have  found   the   doctrines  which    they 
believed  to  be  true. 

One  other  of  Heracleon's  interpretations  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.  The  meaning  which 
the  Greek  words,  John  viii.  44,  most  naturally 
convey,  is  that  of  the  pre-Hieronymian  trans- 
lation "  mendax  est  sicut  et  pater  ejna,"  and  so 
they  are  generally  understood  by  Greelc  fathers^ 
though  in  various  wavs  they  ^cape  attributing 
a  father  to  the  devil.  Origen  here  makes  tb 
^v9os  the  nominative  to  AoA^,  and  understaada 
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it  to  mean  an?  lying  spirit :  Epiphanint  (^ffaer. 
id.  6,  p.  297 ;  IztL  64,  p.  677)  makes  Judas  the 
liar  and  Cain  the  &tiier;  Cyr.  Alex,  m  loo, 
refutes  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  predeoesson, 
who  inferred  f^om  the  text  that  the  chief  and 
father  of  the  devils  had  been  in  onr  Lord's  time 
already  consigned  to  the  abyss,  and  that  it  was 
a  snbordinate  devil  who  tempted  the  Jews, 
His  own  opinion  is  that  the  &thar  of  the  Jews 
is  Cain,  and  his  father  the  devil.  We  learn 
from  a  catena  that  this  was  also  the  interpre- 
tation of  Ammonins.  Photins  (Quaeat  AmphSL 
88)  considers  that  the  speaker  of  the  lie  is  the 
Jew,  and  his  father  the  devil.  Hilgenfeld  and 
Volkmar  consider  that  the  Evangelist  shews 
that  he  embraced  the  opinion  of  the  Valen- 
tinians  and  some  earlier  Gnostic  sects  that  the 
fitther  of  the  devil  was  the  Demiurge  or  Qod  of 
tkt  Jews.  But  this  idea  was  unknown  to 
Heracleon,  who  here  interprets  the  father  of  the 
devil,  as  his  essentially  evil  nature.;  to  which 
Origen  objects  that  if  the  devil  be  evil  by  the 
necessitv  of  his  nature,  he  ought  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed. 

To  judge  from  the  fragments  that  remain, 
Heracfeon's  bent  was  rather  practical  than  specu- 
lative.  He  says  nothing  of  the  Gnostic  theories 
as  to  stages  in  the  origin  of  the  univene ;  the 
prologue  of  St.  John  does  not  tempt  him  into 
mention  of  the  Valentinian  Aenology.  Indeed  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  he  does  not  use  the  word 
neon  in  the  sense  employed  by  other  Valentinian 
writers,  but  rather  where  according  to  tiieir  use 
we  should  expect  the  word  Pleroma ;  *  and  this 
last  word  he  uses  in  a  special  sense,  describing 
the  spiritual  husband  of  the  Samaritan  woman 
as  her  Pleroma,  that  is  to  sav  the  complement, 
or  supply  of  what  was  lacking  to  perfection. 
We  find  in  his  system  only  two  beings  unknown 
to  orthodox  theology,  the  Demiurge,  and  appa- 
rently a  second  Son  of  Man ;  for  on  John  iv.  37 
he  distinguishes  a  higher  Son  of  Man  who  sows 
from  the  Saviour  who  reaps.'  Heracleon  gives 
as  great  prominence  as  any  orthodox  vrriter  to 
Christ  and  to  His  redeeming  work.  But  all 
mankind  are  not  alike  in  a  condition  to  profit  by 
His  redemption.  There  is  a  threefold  order  of 
creatures  ;  first  the  Hylic  or  material,  formed  of 
the  0Xi},  which  is  the  substance  of  the  devil,  in- 
capable of  immortality.  Secondly,  the  psychic  or 
animal  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demi- 
urge ;  their  t^vx^  is  naturally  mortal,  but 
capable  of  being  clothed  with  immortality,  and 
it  depends  on  their  disposition  {$4tris)  whether 
they  become  sons  of  God,  or  children  of  the 
devil ;  and,  thirdly,  the  pneumatic  or  spiritual, 
who  are  by  nature  of  the  divine  essence,  though 
entangled  with  matter  and  needing  redemption 
to  be  delivered  from  it.  These  are  the  special 
creation  of  the  Logos ;  they  live  in  Him,  and 
become  one  with  Him.  In  the  second  class 
Heracleon  seems  to  have  had  the  Jews  specially 
in  his  mind,  and  to  have  regarded  them  with  a 
good  deal  of  tenderness.    They  are  the  children 

c  PoMtUy  this  may  have  been  the  earlier  use  of  the 
word ;  nee  the  manner  in  which  the  phzase  **  inoorrapti- 
bili5  Aeon  "  la  used  (Irenaeus,  i.  30). 

<>  HeinricI  refera  to  Irenaene  I.  xii.  4,  but  the  question 
there  diKussed  1m  qiiHc  dlffercot,  viz.  whether  the  title 
Son  of  Man  has  reference  to  the  Aeon  Antbropos  or  to 
the  flnt  Principle,  whidi  in  the  older  Gnostic  systems 
wee  given  the  title  Man. 
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of  Abraham,  who  if  ihey  do  not  lore  God,  st 
least  do  not  hate  Him.  Their  king,  the  Demi* 
urge,  is  represented  as  not  hostile  to  the  supreme, 
and  though  shortsighted  and  ignorant,  yet  as 
well  disposed  to  fiuth  and  ready  to  implore  the 
Saviour  s  help  for  his  subjects  whom  he  ha^  not 
himself  been  able  to  deliver.  When  his  igiu^ 
ranee  has  been  removed,  he  and  hi*  redeemed 
subjects  will  enjoy  immortality  in  a  place  raised 
above  the  material  world. 

Besides  the  passages  on  which  he  commenta 
Heracleon  refers  to .  Gen.  vi.;  Isaiah  i.  2. ;  Matt. 
viii.  2;  ix.  37;  xviii.  It;  Rom.  i.  25;  xiL  1 ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  54;  2  Tim.  it  13.  Keander  and  Cave 
have  suggested  Alexandria  as  the  place  where 
HeraclecT  taught;  but.  Clements  language 
suggests  some  distance  either  of  time  or  of  place ; 
for  he  Would  scarcely  have  thought  it  neceasary 
to  explain  to  his  readers  that  Heracleon  was  the 
niost  in  repute  of  the  Valentinians  if  he  were 
at. the  tic  the  head  of  a  rival  school  in: the 
same  city.  Hippolytus,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
makes  Heracleon  one  of  the  Italian  school  of 
Valentinians ;  but  the  silence  of  all  the  anthori* 
ties  makes  it  unlikely  that  he  taught  at  Rome. 
It  seems,  therefore,  the  most  likely  conjecture 
that  he  taught  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  aouth 
of  Italy ;  or  it  is  possible  that  "  Praedestinatus  " 
may  have  happened  to  be  right  in  layine  in 
Sicily  the  scene  of  his  inventions  about  Heradeon. 

The  story  Praedestinatus  tells  is  that  the 
heresy  of  Heracleon  consisted  in  hia  teaching 
that  a  baptized  person  cannot  be  affected  by  sin, 
no  matter  what  actions  he  may  commit ;  that  mm 
snow  melts  when  brought  into  contact  with  fire, 
so  the  quality  of  sin  disappears  out  of  all  bis 
actions.  He  tells  that  certain  Sicilian  bisho}ia 
assembled  a  synod  against  him,  which  drew  up 
a  letter  to  Alexander  (bishop  of  Rome  about  A.I1. 
115),  begging  him  to  send  some  one  to  oonfate 
Heracleon ;  that  Alexander  accordingly  both 
wrote  a  book  against  him  and  sent  a  presbyter, 
Sabinianus,  who  confnted  the  heretic  so  effectually 
that  he  took  ship  by  night  and  fled  no  one  knew 
whither.  Sbar^ea,  quoted  by  De  Rosa  {lUm. 
J3oU,  ii.  207),  and  after  him  by  Lipsios  {Ckrsm. 
der  rOm,  Biwck,  p.  258),  conjectures  that  this 
strange  account  may  have  originated  in  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  story  of  the  anti-pope  HKaACUVs, 
who  ''vetuit  lapses  peccata  dolere,"  and  who 
possibly  may,  like  his  competitor  Eusebins,  have 
been  iMnished  to  Sicily.  But  it  see^  to  us 
rather  too  complimentary  to  **  Praedestinatus  ** 
to  assume  that  a  story  peculiar  to  him  has  bctn 
built  on  any  substratum  of  fact. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  date  of  Heracleon  on  account  of  hia 
use  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  clearly  had 
attained  so  high  an  authority  when  he  wrote 
that  it  must  then  have  been  a  work  of  consider- 
able standing.  It  seems  to  ua,  however,  that  the 
mere  fact  that  a  book  was  held  in  equal  honour 
by  the  Valentinians  and  the  orthodox  proves 
that  it  must  have  attained  its  position  before  the 
separation  of  the  Valentinians  from  the  church  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  the  controversy 
concerning  the  fourth  (Gospel  is  concerned,  it  \b 
of  less  importance  to  determine  the  exact  date  of 
Heracleon.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  decade  170- 
180  may  probably  be  fixed  for  the  centre  of  hia 
activity.  This  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  truth  of  the  report  that  he  had  been  peraoBr 
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allj  instrncted  by  Valentinui,  who  continued 
to  teach  as  Ute  as  160.  And  it  would  allow 
time  for  Heracleon  to  have  gained  celebrity 
before  Clement  wrote,  one  of  whose  references  to 
Heracleon  is  in  what  was  prob&bly  one  of  his 
earliest  works.  He  had  eyidently  long  passed 
from  the  scene  when  Origen  wrote.  Concern- 
ing Heracleon  may  be  consulted  Neander  (Oen. 
Enttokk.  143,  and  Ch,  Hist,  ii.  135);  Heinrid 
(  Vat,  Gnosis,  127);  Westcott  {N,  T.  Caium,  299). 

[G.  S.] 
HERACLEON  (2)  (Traolbon),  bishop  of 
Tralles  (Eranthia),  in  the  plain  of  the  Maeander 
in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Asia,  present  at 
the  council  of  Ephesus,  431.  (Mansi,  ▼.  588  c, 
613 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  i.  696.)     [L  D.] 

HERAGLEON  AS,  FLAVIU8  (also  called 
HicRACLiXTB  by  Niceph.  Cp.  and  Suidas),  emperor, 
▲.D.  641,  sou  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  and  his 
second  wife  Martina.  Many  particulars  of  his 
short  reign  are  given  by  Nicephorus  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  in  his  Brewariuni,  and  a  few 
circumstances  are  given  by  Theophanes.  He 
was  bom  in  the  province  of  Lazica  in  Colchis, 
which  his  father  was  traversing,  accompanied 
by  Martina,  in  his  expedition  against  rersia 
(brer>,  p.  17,  ed.  Petav.  in  Patr.  Ur.  tom.  c  p. 
899).  This  was  the  first  expedition  of  Heraclius 
into  the  east,  and  Petavius  nxes  622  as  the  year, 
while  others  give  626.  In  631  Heracleonas  was 
created  Caesar  by  his  father  {Br,  26);  about  639 
he  was  crowned  (t&.  30),  and  soon  afterwards 
■amed  consul  (•&.  31).  On  his  Esther's  death 
Heracleonas  and  his  half-brother  Constantinus 
reigned  jointly  for  one  hundred  and  three  days 
iBr,  33),  from  March  11  to  June  22,  641,  as 
Petavius  reckons,  until  the  death  of  Con- 
stantinus, after  which  Heracleonas  shared  the 
throne  with  his  mother.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  Heracleonas  was  to  dedicate  to  Qod  in  the 
great  church  his  Other's  crown,  valued  at 
aeventy  pounds  of  gold.  It  had  been  buried 
with  Heraclius,  but  was  afterwards  removed 
from  the  church  by  Constantinus.  He  also 
restored  Cyrus  patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  his 
see.  But  acts  of  tyranny  against  the  nobility 
and  the  ministers  of  the  crown  bronght  the 
capital  to  the  verge  of  civil  war,  and  the 
troops  under  command  of  Yalentinus  took  up  a 
hostile  position  at  Chalcedon.  Martina  and  her 
son,  as  well  as  the  patriarch  Pvrrhus^  were 
accused  of  plotting  against  the  Itte  of  young 
Heraclius  Constans  the  orphan  son  of  Coitstan- 
tinus.  In  vain  Heracleonas  stood  sponsor  for 
the  in&nt  at  the  font  and  crowned  him  with 
the  diadem  of  his  great  father,  and  made  every 
ostentatious  profession  of  affection  and  good- 
will before  the  people.  The  patriarch  was 
expelled  in  a  riot,  Martina  and  her  son  were 
banished,  she  suffering  the  loss  of  her  tongue 
and  he  of  his  nose.  Yalentinus  also,  who  had 
come  to  tenDs  with  the  court,  seems  to  have 
been  implicated  in  the  same  charge,  as  he 
shared  in  the  sentenoa  of  exiles  Xbeophanes 
states  that  Heracleonas  reigned  six  months  after 
Oonstantinos,  and  Petavius  computes  the  expul- 
sion to  have  occurred  in  Dec.  641,  though  some 
assign  the  event  to  Jan.  642.  Heracleonas  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Heraclius  Constans 
already  mentioned.  (Theoph.  Chron,  A.C.  632,  p. 
853 ;  Du  Cange,  Faitu  Au^,  101.)       [C.  H.J 
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HERACLIANU8  (1),  bishop  of  Piiaunira 
(Pesaro),  c.  A.D.  347.  He  was  a  disciple  of  St. 
Severus  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  appointed 
him  bishop  of  Pesaro.  He  was  present  at  the 
council  of  Sardica.  (Ughelli,  IkU.  Soar.  iL  948 ; 
Cappelletti,  Le  Chiese  ^Italia,  iii.  341.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

HERAGLLANUS  (8),  heretic,  addressed 
in  a  letter  by  Gregory  Nyssen  in  defence  of  the 
Nicene  faith.  Tl  e  letter  cont^ns  nothing  per- 
sonal to  Heraclianus.  (Greg.  Nyss.  ep,  24,  in 
Patr.  Gr.  xlvi.  1087.)  [a  H.] 

HERAGLLANUS  (8),  sixth  bishop  of  Sens. 

[ERACLIAN17&] 

'HERAGLIANUS  (4),  seventh  in  the  series 
of  the  bishops  of  Toulouse,  his  predecessors  for 
nearly  a  century  being  unknown.  He  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Agde,  in  A.D.  506,  and 
was  succeeded  by  St.  Germerius  not  many  years 
afterwards  (ti^a/^  Christ,  xiii.  7 ;  Mansi,  viii.  337). 

[S.  A.  B.] 

HERAGLLANUS  (6)  (Heracuus),  count 
of  AfHca,  succeeding  Bathanarius.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  he  was  the  husband  of  Ther- 
mantia,  niece  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  (Du 
Cange,  Fam.  August,  p.  61).  In  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  ▲.D.  413,  he  revolted,  and  his  brief 
usurpation  seems  to  have  brought  a  temporary 
triumph  to  the  Donatists  (Hieron.  Diat,  ado, 
Pelag,  lib.  iii.  cap.  19,  p.  804,  Patr.  Lat.  xxiii. 
588  o).  Passing  over  with  a  fleet  to  Italy  he 
was  defeated  at  Utriculnm  by  count  Marinus, 
and  rtituming  to  Carthage  was  beheaded. 
Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  Ezekiel  refers  to 
him  as  an  illustration  of  Ps.  Ixxxii.  7,  **  Te  are 
gods,*'  &C.,  as  one  of  the  highest  rank  forfeiting 
his  honour  and  his  life  {Commenl,  ia  Ezekk 
lib.  ix.  cap.  28,  p.  329,  in  Patr.  Lat.  xxv.  268  a). 

[C.H.] 

HERAGLJANUB  (6),  bishop  of  Chalcedon^ 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Manicbaeans  (Phot. 
BibliotK  cod.  231,  p.  287).  Photitis  (cod.  85) 
describes  his  work  Adtersus  Mcuiichaeos  in 
twenty  books,  as  composed  in  a  clear,  concise, 
and  dignified  style,  xefiting  the  EvangsUwny  the 
LUber  QiganUus^  and  the  Thesauri  of  the  Maui- 
cheans.  Heraclianus  reviews  the  authors  who 
preceded  him  in  writing  against  this  sect,  such. 
as  H^egemonius,  Titus,  George  of  Laodicea, 
Serapion,  Diodor.us,  briefly  supplying  their 
omissions  and  citing  in  full  their  best  arguments 
with  commepts  of  his  own.  .  A  fragment  of  his 
letter  to  a  certain  Aohillius,  to  whom  his  work 
appears  to  have  been  addressed,  has  been  pre« 
served  by  Maximus  the  Confessor.  (Maxim* 
Confess.  Qpusc.  Thsol,  p.  65,  in  Migne^  Pair.  Gxm 
xci.  125  G ;  and  also  in  Cave,  i.  551.)    [C^  H.]> 

HERAGLn)AS(l),Manichaeaik  [Apbtuo. 

N1U8,  Hl£BACA8.] 

HERAGLmAS  (8%  iteward  (procurator),  o/ 
the  imperial  revenues  in  Africa,  to  whom  re- 
ference was  to  be  made  in  case  of  neceadty^ 
in  order  to  provide  money  for  distributing  money 
to  the  Catholic  clergy,  at  the  command  of  Con- 
stantine,  A.D.  312  (EvseU  B.  E,  x.  6). 

[H.  W.  P.] 

HERAGLIDAS  (8X  a  young  friend  of  im- 
philochius,  with  whom  he  renounced  the  pro- 
fession of  a  barristeri  and  devoted  hrmself  tc  sm 
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ascetic  life.  Having  passed  through  Caesarea  on 
his  way  to  join  his  friend,  he  was  detained  hj  Basil, 
whom  he  had  risited  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
his  instructions,  and  lodged  bj  him  in  the  hos- 
pital he  had  recently  erected,  c  373.  Basil  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Amphilochius  in  the  name  of 
Heraclidas,  containing  many  oounseb  as  to  a 
religious  life,  and  begging  him  to  come  and  share 
with  him  the  benefit  of  his  instructions.  (Bas. 
Epiit.  150  lS92y)  [E.V.] 

HERACLIDAS  (4),  buhop  of  Nyssa  about 
440,  wrote  two  epistles  in  confutation  of  a 
Messalian  book,  usdng  language  which  in  the 
judgment  of  Photius  (Cud.  52)  furnished  a  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  veneration  of  images. 

[O.  S.] 

HERACLIDES  (1>-Jnne  28.  A  disciple  in 
the  school  of  Origen,  and  martyr  at  Alexandria. 
(Mart,  Horn.  Vet.,  Adon.,  Usuaxd. ;  Baronius,  a.d. 
205,  num.  7 ;  Ruinart,  Acta  Smoara,  pp.  96-102 ; 
Euscb.  ff.  E.  vi.  4.)  [O.  T.  S.] 

HEBAGLIDES  (9).  In  the  subecriptions  to 
the  creed  of  the  first  Constantinopolitan  oouncU, 
A.D.  381,  is  found  Heraclides  Tituensis,  in  the 
margin  Ptynsensis  (Mansi,  iiL  570).  Heraclides 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of  Petnelissus 
on  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia,  or  of 
Tyrus  (Tyraeum)  in  Pisidia.  (Le  Quien,  Orient 
Chriet.  i.  1023,  1047;  Gams,  Seriet  Epiec.  450, 
461.)  [L.  D.] 

HEBAGLIDES  (8),  bishop  of  Ozyrynchus  in 
the  Heptanomus,  in  Lower  Egypt.  He  succeeded 
the  heretical  bishop  Theodorus,  c  384,  and  is 
possibly  referred  to  by  Rufinus.  (Ruf.  ffiet. 
Monaoh.  cap.  5,  in  Patrol.  Lat.  xzi.  408;  Le 
Quien,  Or.  Christ,  ii.  578.)  [J.  de  S.] 

HEBAGLIDES  (4),  a  bishop  in  Cyprus  in  the 
end  of  the  4th  century ;  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  letter  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  in  con- 
demnation of  Origen  was  addressed,  a.d.  400. 
(Jerome,  ep.  92,  ed.  Vail.)  [W.  H.  F.] 

HEBAGLIDES  (6)  GYPBIUS,  bishop  of 
Ephesus ;  a  native  of  Cyprus,  who  had  received  a 
liberal  education,  was  versed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  had  passed  some  years  in  ascetic  training  in 
the  desert  of  Scetis  under  Evagrius.  He  then 
became  deacon  to  Chrysostom,  and  was  in  imme- 
diate attendance  on  him.  On  the  deprivation  of 
Antoninus  bishop  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  401,  there 
being  a  deadlock  in  the  election  through  the 
number  of  rival  candidates  and  the  violence 
af  the  opposing  factions,  Chrysostom  brought 
Heraclides  forward,  and  he  was  elected  by  the 
votes  of  seventy  bishops  to  the  vacant  see.  The 
election  at  first  only  increased  the  disturbance, 
and  loud  complaints  were  made  of  the  unfitness 
of  Heraclides  for  the  office,  which  detair^ed 
Chrysostom  in  Asia.  (Socr.  ^.  ^.  vi.  11 ;  Sox. 
H.  E.  viii.  6 ;  Pallad.  p.  139.)  At  the  assem- 
bling of  the  synod  of  the  Oak,  A.D.  403,  Hera- 
clides was  summoned  to  answer  certain  specified 
charges  brought  against  him  by  Macarius,  bishop 
of  Magnesia,  a  bishop  named  Isaac,  and  a  monk 
named  John.  Among  these  charges  were  those 
of  having  stolen  a  deacon^s  clothes  at  Caesarea, 
and  of  having  unjustly  scourged  some  persons  at 
Ephesus  aud  dragged  them  in  chains  through 
the  city,  and  uf  entertaining  Origenizing  tenets. 
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The  urgency  with  which  the  oondemnatioa  <if 
Chrysostom  was  pressed  forward  retarded  th« 
suit  against  Heraclides^  which  had  come  to  no 
issoe  at  the  time  of  his  great  master's  depocitiou 
and  banishment.  The  sfldden  recall  of  Chryso* 
itom  did  not  at  onoe  free  Heraclides  from  tha 
machinations  of  his  persecutors.  Acoording  to 
Soerstes  and  Sozomen,  whose  account,  however,  is 
called  in  question  by  Tillemont  (voL  xL  699, 
'^Chrysost."  note  Ixxii),  fresh  accusations  wers 
brought  against  him  after  Chrfsostom's  return. 
His  friends  and  those  of  Chrysostom  protested 
against  the  illegality  of  taJdng  proceedings 
against  him  in  his  absence,  and  the  matter  was 
espoused  so  warmly  by  the  populace  that  san- 
guinary frays  took  place  in  the  streets  between 
the  people  of  Constantinople,  who  were  ardently 
atUchcd  to  the  cause  of  Chrysostom,  and  the 
Alexandrian  sailors  at  the  beck  of  Theophilus. 
The  quarrel  became  at  last  so  serious  that 
Theophilus  and  those  who  thought  with  him 
consulted  their  safety  by  flight  (Socr.  H,  E.  vL 
17 ;  Soz.  H.  E.  vUL  19 ;  Phot.  Cod.  59).  After 
Chrysostom's  second  Ukd  final  exile  in  404, 
Heraclides  was  his  fellow  sufierer.  He  was  de- 
posed by  the  party  in  power,  and  put  in  prison 
at  Nicomedia,  where,  when  Pallad  ius  wrote,  h« 
had  been  already  languishing  four  years.  A 
eunuch  who,  according  to  Palladius,  was  stained 
with  the  grossest  vices,  was  consecrated  Inshop 
of  Ephesus  in  his  room  (Pallad.  Dial.  ed.  Bigot, 
p.  139).  Olympias  informed  Chrysostom,  at 
Heradides's  request,  of  the  miseries  in  which  h« 
was  involved.  He  replied  that,  much  as  h« 
desired  to  help  him,  he  could  do  nothing  for  him 
but  acquaint  Pentadia  with  his  case,  and  beg 
her  to  do  what  she  could  to  relieve  him  (Ckrysb 
Epiii.  14,  p.  600). 

On  the  ascription  to  this  Heraclides  of  the 
Zottstoc  History  of  Palladius,  under  the  nam* 
of  Paradisut  Beraciidis,  see  article  Palladiui  ; 
also  Fabricitts,  BibL  Oraec.  x.  117  ;  Ceillier«  vii. 
487.  (TB.  v.] 

HEBAGLIDES  (6),  bishop  of  Thynis  or 
Ptolemais  in  the  Thelwid,  present  at  the  third 
general  council  at  Ephesus,  AJ>.  431.  (M ansi,  iv. 
1128 ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ,  ii  605.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

HEBAGLIDES  (7),  bishop  of  Heradea 
Superior  in  the  Heptanomus.  He  was  present 
at  the  third  general  council  at  Ephesus,  aj>.  431 
(Mansi,  iv.  1128,  1221),  and  is  possibly  the  same 
bishop  Heraclides  to  whom  Isidore  of  Pelnsium 
addr^sed  several  epistles.  (Isidor.  Epist.  lib.  i. 
19,  182,  183  ;  lib.  ii.  74,  220,  241,  242 ;  iii.  10  ; 
Patrol.  Graec.  Ixxviii.  193  seq.)  [J.  de  &] 

HEBAGLIDES  (8),  martyr  at  Alexandria 
with  Plutarchus,  Potamiena,  and  others ;  com- 
memorated on  June  28.  (Usuard.,  Adon.,  VeL. 
Rom.  Mart.^  Notker.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

HEBAGLIDIAKUS,  bishop  of  Settaa  (Satta» 
Sitae),  in  the  province  of  Lydia,  signeid  the 
synodid  letter  of  the  province  of  Lydia  to  tba 
emperor  Leo,  A.D.  458.  (Mansi,  viL  573,  where 
**Senus*'  is  for  Settenus;  Le  Quien,  Onlras 
Christ.  L  880.)  [L.  D.] 

HEBAGLITAE  (Pseudo-Hieron.  Indie.  d$ 
Haeres.  cap.  24  in  Oehler,  Otrp.  ffaeres.  i.  293)^ 
heretics,  properly  Hieracitae«    Cotelier  obscrvM 
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tfiai  the  mme  Hieracitae  (foUowen  of  Hieracas), 
became  oormpted  hj  copyUts  first  into  Hiera- 
chitae  (see,  for  instance,  Gennadios,  EccL  Dog. 
c  67)  and  then  into  Heraclitae.  (Coteler.  Eccl, 
Oraeo,  Mon,  I  780.)  [Eraouub  (8X  Hieracas.] 

[T.  W.  D.] 

HEBAGLTTUS  (1)  ('HpcUXcrrof,  Eoseb.; 
'HfMUXctf,  HERACLrrus  al.  Heraclius,  Jerom.), 
author  of  CommentarU  m  Apoetolumy  not  extant, 
in  the  period  of  Commodns  and  Serems.  (Enaeb. 
J7.  E,  T.  27 ;  Jerom.  de  Fir.  lU.  cap.  46 ;  Cave, 
Bist.  Xtf.  L  95 ;  Ceillier,  i.  537.)  [C.  H.] 

HEBAGLTTUS  (8),  bishop  of  Tamiathis, 
present  at  the  council  of  Ephesns,  431  (Mansi, 
ir.  1128>  Le  Quien  (Or.  Or.  ii.  589)  doubts 
whether  the  city  is  to  be  identified  with  Damietta, 
and  places  it  in  the  Heptanomus.  In  this  un- 
certainty  Gams  puts  the  bishops  of  Tamiathis  in 
both  localities  (Ser.  Epiao,  461).  Both  Le  Quien 
and  Gams  write  the  bishop's  name  Heraclius. 
[C.  H.] 

HERAGLTTUB  (8X  bishop  of  Arce  or  Area  in 
Phoenicia,  between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus.  He 
is  stated  in  some  of  the  Latin  codices  to  have 
been  present  at  the  fourth  general  council,  ▲.D. 
451,  where  Photius  of  Tyre  signed  in  his  name 
(Mansi,  vii.  436;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ,  i.  826). 
He  also  signed  the  synodical  epistle  of  his  pro- 
Tince  addressed  to  the  emperor  Leo,  assenting  to 
the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  and  describing  the 
recent  murder  of  Proterins.  [J.  de  S.] 

HEBAGLIUS.    [Eraoliub.] 

HEBAGUUS  (1),  bishop  of  Amastris  on  the 
coast  of  Paphlagonia,  mentioned  in  the  Menaea 
as  contemporary  with  the  childhood  of  St. 
Hyacinth,  c.  A.i>.  300.  (BasiL  Menol.  Jul.  18 ; 
Le  Quien,  Or.  Chr.  L  561.)  (X.  D.] 

HEBACHLIUS  (S),  antipope.  [EusEBnra  (1^ 
p.  304.] 

HEBAGLIUS  (8X  the  first  known  bishop  of 
Zela.  He  subscribed  the  canons  of  the  councils 
of  Ancyra  and  Neocaesarea  in  314.  (Mansi,  iL 
534,  548.)  The  subscriptions  in  Mansi  repre- 
sent the  see  as  belonging  to  Armenia  Major.  Le 
Quien  {Or,  Chr.  L  541)  places  it  in  the  eccle- 
siastical proTince  of  Helenopontus.  The  next 
known  occupant  of  this  see  is  Atticus.    [F.  A.] 

HEBAGLIUS  (4),  bishop  of  Baris  in  Pisidia, 
•ne  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  jLD.  325.  (Mansi,  ii. 
695 ;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Or.  L  1049.)  [L  D.] 

HEBAGLIUS  (6),  fourth  bishop  of  Ti^es  in 
the  4th  cent.  (fiaU,  ChritL  xiL  484.)  [R.  T.  S.] 

HEBAGLIUS  (6),  bUhop  of  Cidissum  in 
Phrygia  Pacatiana.  His  name  was  subscribed 
to  the  faith  of  Chalcedon  in  his  absence  by 
Kunechius  of  Laodioea,  A.D.  451.  (Mansi,  vii. 
165;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Chr.  I  801.)  [L.  D.] 

HEBAGLIUS  (7),  bishop  of  Azotns.  He 
took  part  in  the  ^  Latrocinium "  at  Ephesus, 
A.D.  ^9,  but  retracted  at  Chalcedon.  (Mansi, 
▼L  850,  918;  yii.  440;  Le  Quien,  Or.  Christ,  iii. 
661.)  [J.  de  Sw] 

HEBAGLIUS,  bishop  of  Tamiathis.  [Hera- 
CUTUB  (2.)] 

HEBAGLIUS  (S),  bishop  of  Comana,  in  the 
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prorince  of  Armenia  Secnnda;  present  at  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451.  He  subscribes 
the  condemnation  of  Dioecoms  at  the  third  session 
of  the  council  (Hard.  Concilia^  ii.  368  a),  and  the 
synodical  letter  of  the  council  to  Leo  the  Great 
(Leo  Mag.  Ep.  98,  p.  1104 ;  Oriens  ChritL  i.  445.) 

[Cs  G.] 

HEBAGLIUS  (9),  fourteenth  bishop  of  Sens, 
circ.  496,  was  present  at  Rheims  when  Cloris 
was  baptized.  He  erected  a  convent  for  nuna 
(or,  according  to  the  Bollandists,  a  monastery  for 
men)  at  Sens,  and  was  there  buried.  His  acta 
are  lost,  having  been  burnt.  He  was  commemo- 
rated on  June  8.  (Boll.  Acta  88.  Jun.  ii.  70 ; 
GaUia  Christ,  xiu  6 ;  Gams,  8er,  Episc.  629.) 

[R.  T.  S.] 

HEBAGLIUS  (10)  (Hkraollakub),  bishop  of 
Chalcedon  in  Bithynia  c.  ▲.D.  500,  a  strong 
opponent  both  of  the  Monophysites,  and  of  the 
Manichees ;  fragments  exist  of  his  books  against 
Soterichus  of  the  Cappadocian  Caesarea,  the 
friend  of  Severus  of  Antioch ;  Photius  {Bibi. 
Codd.  85,  231)  highry  praises  his  works  against 
the  Manichees.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ.  L  602 ; 
Migne,  Pat.  Or.  diL)  [L.  D.] 

HEBA(3LIUS  (11),  fifteenth  archbishop  of 
Paris,  between  Apedemius  and  Probatus.  He 
was  present  at  the  first  council  of  Orleans  in 
511,  and  is  addressed,  together  with  two  other 
prelates,  in  a  letter  of  St.  Remigius,  archbishop 
of  Rheims  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  Izv.  966;  d. 
Ceillier,  zi.  80 ;  Mansi,  viiL  356 ;  Gaa.  ChrisL 
viL  16).  ra  A  B.1 

HEBAGLIUS  (18),  twelfth  bishop  of  Su 
Paul  de  Trois-Chiteauz,  between  Florentius  and 
Victor,  was  present  at  the  council  of  Carpen- 
tras  held  in  aj>.  527,  the  second  of  Orange  and 
the  third  of  Vaison  in  529,  and  the  fourth  of 
Orleans  in  541.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  Heraclius,  to  whom  Avitus,  archbishop  of 
Vienna,  addrcwsed  his  forty-seventh  letter,  was 
identical  with  this  bishop.  He  praises  him  for 
his  defence  of  the  catholic  faith  before  the  Arian 
Gundobald,  and  prophesies  his  accession  to  the 
episcopate.  The  ^answer  of  Heraclius  is  also  in 
existence  (Labbe,  Saor,  Cone.  viiL  708,  718,  728, 
ix.  120,  Florence,  1759-98;  Migne,  Patr.  LaU 
lix.  264  n.  265 ;  Ceillier,  x.  562 ;  OaU.  Ch^nst. 
L  707 ;  JKrf.  Xa.  <fe  to  ^.  iii  187).  [S.  A.  B.^ 

HEBAGLIUS  (18),  9th  bishop  of  Saintes. 
When  the  bishops  assembled  at  the  eowncil  of 
Saintes  deposed  Emerina  firom  that  see,  they 
put  in  his  place  Heraclius  a  priest  of  Bordeaux 
(562  or  563).  But  Eraerius  was  immediately 
restored  bv  Charibert,  in  defiance  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  council  [£meriu»].  (Greg.  Tur. 
Hist.  Ihmc.  ir.  26 ;  OmlL  Chist.  ii  1057.) 

rS.  A.  B.] 

HEBAGLIUS  (14),  8th  bishop  of  Digne,  sue- 
ceeding  Hilarius,  and  followed  by  Agapius  and 
Bobo,  present  at  the  fourth  council  of  Paris, 
A.D.  573,  the  first  of  Micon  about  581  and  the 
second  of  Micon  in  585  (Mansi,  ix.  868,  936, 
957  ;  Gall.  Christ,  in.  1113).  [S.  A.  B.] 

HEBAGLIUS  (16)  (Eradius),  eighth  bishop 
of  Angoullme,  between  Frontonius  and  Nicasius. 
He  hwd  been  employed  as  ambassador  by  Childe- 
bert  I.,  and  was  consecrated  about  577.  He 
sofiered  much  from  the  persecution  vf  Nantinnsi 
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count  of  AngoolAney  who  acciiMd  him  of  har- 
bouring the  mnrdeien  of  his  ancle  Mancha- 
riuf,  and  took  away  by  force  from  the  church 
of  Angoullme,  the  lands  which  his  uncle  had 
bequeathed  to  it.  Heraclius  died  about  a.D.  580. 
(Greg.  Tur.  ffiat,  Fnmo,  r.  37  ;  OalL  Cffuriit.  ii. 
980.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

HERACLIUS  (16),  ST.,  eighth  archbUhop 
of  Tarentaiie,  succeeding  Martianus,  and  followed 
by  Firminut  or  Firmius,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.      (GaU,  Chnat,  zii.  702.) 

[S.  A.  B.] 

HEBACLIUS  (17),  bishop  of  Samoa  at  the 
Nicene  council  of  787 ;  his  name  is  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  session.  (Mansi,  xiii. 
373 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chriit.  I  931.)    [L.  D.] 

HERAC;LIUS  (18),  bishop  of  Junopolu 
(Abonotichus)  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  pre- 
sent at  the  Nicene  council,  A.D.  787.  (Mansi, 
xiu.  369 ;  Le  Qulen,  Or.  Chr.  i.  556.)     [L  D.] 

HERACLIUS  (19)— May  4.  Martyr  with 
Justus  and  Maurus  at  Fulginium  in  Umbria. 
He  was  converted  by  Felidanus  the  apostle  of 
Umbria  in  the  3rd  century.  He  was  arrested 
by  the  president  Aurelius  during  the  Dedan  per- 
secution, and  beheaded  outside  the  city  at  the 
first  milestone  on  the  Roman  road.  [Fsuci- 
ANUS  (1).]  (dghell.  Ital,  Sacr,  I  685  D;  Acta 
88,  Boll.  Mai.  i.  452.)  [O.  T.  S.] 

HERACLIUS  (90)  —  March  9,  martyr. 
[Forty  Mabtybs.] 

HERACLIUS  (91),  count  mentioned  by 
Athanasius  as  inciting  the  populace  to  persecute 
the  Catholic  congregatlohs.'  (Athanas.  Om>,  i. 
298 ;  Baron.  A,  E,  ann.  342,  zix.)  [C.  H.] 

HERACLIUS  (99),  a  native  of  Tyre,  who 
had  been  priest  of  Hercules  in  that  city.  To 
avoid  the  charge  of  sorcery  he  ^ed  to  Cydcus, 
where  he  professed  himself  a  convert  and  re- 
ceived baptism  from  the  bishop  Eleusius,  by  whom 
he  was  also  admitted  to  the  diaconate  without 
due  investigation.  '  When  apprised  of  the  charges 
against  liim,  Eleusiui'^efused  to  degrade  and  ex- 
communicate him.  This  was  made  one  of  the 
grounds  of  Eleusius's  deposition  by  the  council'  at 
Oonstantiiipple,  A.D.  360  (Socr.  ff,  E,  ii.  42; 
Soi.  H,  E.  iv.  24).  [E.  V.] 

HERACLIUS  (98),  a  deacon  of  Pannonia  at 
the  end  of  the  4th  century,  the  bearer  of  letters 
to  St.  Jerome,  then  at  Bethlehem.  He  was  sent 
(A.D.  397)  by  Castrutius  (7.  t.),  who  had  in- 
tended to  go  to  Bethlehem,  but  through  old  age 
and'  blindness  could  get  no  further  than  Cfissa ; 
and  also  by  his  bishop,  Amabilis,  who  after 
urging  Jerome  many  times  by  letters  to  interpret 
for  him  the  visions  of  Isaiah,  and  receiving  no 
reply,  enforced  his  request  by  the  personal 
agency  of  Heraclius.  Jerome  replied  to  Castrutius 
{ep,  68,  ed.Vall.),  and  also  wrote  the  commentary, 
which,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  he  incorporated 
as  the  fifth  book  in  his  Commentary  tm  Isaiah 
(Pref.  to  Cowm,  on  Is,  Jerome,  vol.  iv.  168,  ed. 
Yall.).  Heraclius  seems  to  have  endeared  him- 
self to  Jerome,  who  exacted  from  him  a  promise 
to  ret  im,  which  he  performed  in  the  following 
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year  (398),  when  he  brought  with  him  the  lettel 
of  Vitalis  (q.  v,  ep,  72,  ed.  Vail.)       [W.  H.  F.] 

HERACLIUS  (94)— May  17.  Martyr  with 
Paul  us  Aquilinus  and  two  others  at  NtvklunQm 
or  Novidunum  (NyonX  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
(JTort.  Usuard.)  [O.  T.  S.] 

HERACLIUS  (96),  a  deacon  of  Theopolia  (as 
Antioch  was  then  called)  representing  ^hrain, 
his  metropolitan  at  the  coun9iI  of  Constantinople 
in  536  (Mansi,  viii  880,  920,  928,  938,  949, 
977).  (T.  WtD.] 

HERACLIUS  (90),  emperor  A.D.  610-641. 
He  was  sua  of  an  exarch  of  Africa  of  the 
same  nvme,  who  had  distinguished  himself  m 
the  wars  against  Persia  under  Maurice,  A.D.  58$ 
(Le  Beau,  x.  245),  and  to  whom  the  rahabitaats 
of  Constantinople,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of 
Phocas,  emperor  A.D.  602-610,  appealed  for 
deliverance.  He  was  in  turn  probably  a  de- 
scendant of  an  Heraclius,  a  consul  and  native  of 
Edessa,  who  had  distinguished  himself  under  the 
emperor  Leo,  and  had  been  sent  by  him  againrt 
the  Vandals,  a.d.  471  (Tbeoph.  Chron.  p.  161, 
ed.  Bohn).  The  elder  Heraclius  handed  over  the 
conduct  of  the  expedition  which  he  fitted  out  in 
response  to  this  invitation  to  hb  son,  aided  by  bis 
cousin  Nicetas.  After  a  naval  combat  fought 
within  sight  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  Phocas,  Heraclius  mounted  the  imperial 
throne  and  established  a  dynasty  which' arrested 
for  a  time  the  decav  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
survived  directly  tnroughout  the  7th  century, 
and  indirectly  through  the  iconoclastic  emperors, 
for  well-nigh  two  centuries.  [Leo  III. ;  IrjsKe  ; 
Phocas.]  A  man  whose  reign  was  ao  fruitful  ia 
practical  results,  being  **  one  of  the  most  remsriE- 
able  epochs,  both  in  the  history  of  the  empire 
and  in  the  annals  of  mankind  ^  (Finlay,  BdL  of 
Oreeoe,  i.  313),  is  well  worthy  of  careifu]  attca- 
tion.  The  history  of  his  wars  with  the  Persiaas 
and  other  barbarian  nations  will  be  found  ia 
detail  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Jkmum 
Biography f  and  in  the  authorities  there  quoted. 
Here  we  shall  deal  with  his  life  solely  in  its  icU- 
gious  aspects,  referring  the  reader  for  fuller  de* 
tails  to  the  article  on  Monothelxsm,  the  origin 
of  which  is  due  to  his  efforts  after  eodesiie- 
ti(^  comprehension.  Three  points  are  specially 
worthy  of  notice  under  this  head :  (1)  his  atti- 
tude towards  the  Jews;  (2)  his  celebrated 
JEcthesis,  which  originateii  Monothelism^  A.D. 
638 ;  (3)  the  policv  which  he  pursued  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Europe. 

(1)  His  attitude  towards  the  J#m.— In  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century  the  Jews  had  vastly 
increased  in  numbers  and  importance  in  Greeca, 
Africa,  Spain,  Georgia,  and  Arabia.  This  incresse 
of  their  numbers  and  wealth  soon  ronaed  tbc 
bigotry  and  jealousy  of  the  Christians,  while  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Roman  empire,  vd 
of  the  Christian  population  in  the  East,  inspired 
the  Jews  with  expectations  of  re-estabUshtas 
thfeir  national  independence,  under  the  lo^ 
expected  Messiah  (Milman,  Lat,  Chriai,  torn.  & 
p.  183,  ed.  1867  ;  Finlay,  Lc.p,  325).  [GuBAM.] 
Thu  feeling  had  alreadv  found  vent  under  Pheev 
in  an  active  persectition  of  the  Jewa,  but  it  vis 
carried  out  more  rigorously  under  Reraelicii 
who  attempted,  by  enforcing  eompolMCT  feeP' 
tisro,    to    bring    them    over    to    the    dn;» 
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(GeOBOius  (?3).]  Heraclins  not  only  pnctised 
erery  crueliy  to  effect  this  object  within  the 
Roman  empire,  bat  also  induced  the  Gothic 
sovereigns  of  Spain  to  second  his  exertions  in 
this  direction,  though,  to  their  credit  be  it  said, 
«Tea  then  tome  Christians  were  found  enlight- 
ened enongb  to  disapprore  of  such  violent  con- 
▼eraioni.  {Isidor.  Hisp.  Chron,  (7oi^,  where 
speaking  of  king  Sisebvi,  with  whom  Heradios 
concluded  a :  treaty  with  such  a  provision,  he 
says,  '^  Aemulationem  qaidem  Dei  habuit  sed 
non  secundum  sdentiam.  Potestate  enim  com- 
|}ulit  quos  provocare  fidei  ratione  oportuit;" 
cf.  Neander,  H,  E,  Gark's  ed.  t.  209.)  A  pro- 
phecy, said  to  have  been  current  about  this  time, 
which  declared  that  the  Roman  empire  would 
l>e  oTerthPoWn  by  a  circumcised  people,  may  hare 
helped  to  intensify  the  peneoution. 

(2)  Heraclius's  efforts  after  ecclesiastical  com- 
prehension found  a  vent  in  the  celebrated 
imSwis  T^f  ir(<rrc«s,  published  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign,  A.D.  638^  [Ecthebis.]  The 
history  of  this  celebrated  oocument  will  be 
farther  discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  article 
MoNOTUBUSif.  The  causes  which  led  up  to 
its  issue  were  briefly  the  following.  Mono- 
physitism  had  broken  up  the  unity  of  the 
empire.  Egypt  and  Syria  had  been  alienated 
from  CoBsumtinople  by  ecclesiastical  disputes 
which  Heradius,  in  view  of  the  attacks  or  the 
Persians  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Saracenis  on 
the  other,  strove  to  compose  by  an  imperial 
«dict.  But  instead  of  composing  the  dissensions, 
this  edict  served  only  to  infuse  fresh  life  into  them. 
(See  the  iirticles  Ctbus  of  Alexandria,  ilONORius 
of  Kome,  Sophroniub  of  Jerusalem,  Sbroius  of 
Constantinople,  MAxnus  Abbat,  TuBOOOaqs  of 
Pharan,  Monotueusii  ;  Neander,  H,  K  y,  \\% 
23^-254,  ed.  fiohn;  Gieseler,  H,  E,  ii.  172,  ed. 
Clark  ;  Cetllier,  zi.  760;  Mansi,  z.  992;  Hefele, 
C<mcU,  vr.  48,  ed.  Paris,  1870;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  Enoykiop.  Ixxxiv.  160;  Herzog,  Seal 
Snoykl^,  s.  V.)  , 

(3)  Im  establishment  of  the  people  now 
constituting  the  principality  of  Servia,  which 
has  exerted  such  an  important  influence  on 
Eastern  Europe,  is  originally  due  to  Heraclius. 
He  endeavoured  to  form  a  permanent  barrier  in 
Europe  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Avars 
and  Sclavonians.  The  imperial,  armies  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  had  waged 
an  active  war  in  Illyricum  and ,  Thrace,  and 
fVequenily  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Avars, 
had  melted  away  during  the  reign  of  Phocas. 
The  only  feasible  plan  then  was  the-  establish- 
ment of  powerful  colonies  of  tribes  hostile  to 
the  Avars  and  their  Sclavonian  allies,  in  the 
deserted  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  Heraclius  induced 
the  Serbs  or  Western  Sclavonians,  who  occupietl 
the  country  about  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  who  had  successfolly  opposed  the  extension 
of  the  Avar  empire  in  that  direction,  to  abandon 
their  ancient  seats,  and  move  down  to  the  south 
into  the  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Adriatic.  The  Sclavonian  people  of  Illyricum 
and  Dalmatia  long  regarded  themselves  as  bound 
to  pay  a  certain  degree  of  territorial  allegiance 
to  the  eastern  empire  (ComUMnt,  Porphyr,  de 
Admmist.  Imp.  cc  31-36).  A  careful  study  of 
the  original  settlement  under  Heraclius  would 
perhape  throw  considerable  light  npon  the  long 
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history  of  the  eastern  question^  and  even  upon 
its  present  position  (cf.  Evagr.  if.  E,  y,  1  ; 
Finlay's  Hist,  of  Qreeoe,  u.  8S1). 

Among  the  other  notable  events  of  his  reign 
was  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  supposed 
true  :cro8s  by  the  Persians  in  the  earlier  years 
of  his  reign,  its  recapture  by  Heraclius  in  628^ 
and  its  solemn  restoration  629.  His  latter 
days  were  rendered  miserable  by  the  invasions 
of  the  Saracens,  combined  as  it  would  seem  with 
most  distressing  neuralgia  in  the  head,  the 
result,  perhaps,  of  conseqvent  mental  anxiety. 
The  Arab  historians  tell  us  that  in  exchange  for 
a  splendid  diamond,  which  Heraclius  sent  as  a 
present  to  the  Caliph  Omar,  he  returned  him  a 
miraculous  cap,  which,  so  long  as  he  wore  it, 
gave  him  relief  from  his  pain.  On  this  they 
ground  a  tale  of  his  conversion  to  the  religion  m 
klam.  llie  same  writers  represent  him  however 
as  practicallv  holding  his  throne  by  the  pleasure 
of  the  caliph,  which  is  clearly  contrary  to  fkct 
(Neale,  Islamism,  its  Rise  and  Progress,  i.  65; 
Finlay,  Stst,  of  Oreece,  chronolog.  table  prefixed 
to  tom.  i.). 

Heraclius  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Eudocia, 
daughtei'  of  Rogatua  an  African  nobleman ; 
secondly,  to  his  niece  Martina,  a  union  which 
was  looked  upon  as  incestuous,  and  from 
which  the  patriarch  Sergius  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  him.  (Theophan.  Chrono^ 
p.  459.'  ed.  Bonn ;  Le  Beau,  Le  Bas-Empire^ 
tom.  xi.  c  56, 57, 58,  ed.  Saint-Martin ;  Gibbon, 
cap.  xlvL ;  Du  Cange,  Fam,  August,  p.  100.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

HERACLONAS,  emperor.  [Heraclgona8.3 

HERAIS— June  28,  martyr  at  Alexandria, 
a  disciple  in  the  school  of  Origen.  While  yet  a 
catechumen  ahe  received,  as  Otigen  expressed  it, 
"  baptism  by  fire,"  (Euseb.  H,  E,y\,A\  MarU 
Vei,  Bom, ;  Mart,  Usnard.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

HERASMUS,  martyr.    [Erasmus  (2).] 

HERASTUS,  martyr  at  Philippi,  comme- 
morated on  July  26 ;  supposed  to  have  been  th» 
Erastus  of  Acts  xix.  22.    (Usuard.)        [C.  H.] 

HERBALDUS,  bishop.    [Gabibaldus.] 

HERBERT  (Hebebebct,  Hbreberht),  a 
priest,  and  one  of  St.  Cuthberfs  oldest  and  most 
littached  friends.  He  lived  as  a  hermit  on  th(> 
beautiful  isle  on  Derwentwater  which  bears  his 
name.  It  was  his  custom  to  pay  a  yearly  visit 
to  Cuthbert,  for  hb  spiritual  advice  and  help. 
They  met  together  in  Carlisle,  Cuthbert's  own 
city,  in  A.D.  686.  ^  Ask  me,  brother  Hereberct," 
said  the  saint,  *' whatever  thou  art  in  need  of, 
for  after  we  have  parted  asunder  we  shall  never 
in  this  world  look  into  each  other's  face.*'  The 
Ibtener  threw  himself  at  Cuthbert's  feet,  and 
implored  him  with  tears,  in  the  Lord's  name,  to 
bear  his  faithful  comrade  in  his  mind,  and  to  ask 
of  God  that  they  might  serve  Him  at  the  same 
time  in  heaven  as  they  had  done  upon  earth. 
The  saint  sought  the  boon  in  prayer,  and  told 
his  companion  that  it  should  be  vouchsafed  to 
him.  They  separated  and  died  apart,  but  on 
the  same  day,  the  20th  of  March,  686-7, 
Herbert  suffering  heavily  from  sickness  before 
his  end  (Bede,  H.  E,  iv.  29;  Vita  8.  Cuth,  c 
28;  Anon.  VUt  S.  Cuth.  p.  286>    *" Those  boi| 
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men  died  both  at  the  same  hour."  There  is  a 
notice  of  St.  Herbert,  as  he  was  called,  in  the 
Aata  88,  BolL  20  March,  iii.  142.  He  occurs 
among  the  list  of  anchorets  in  the  Libtr  VUat 
of  the  chorch  of  Durham  (p.  8). 

In  St  Herbert's  isle,  on  Derwentwater,  beau- 
tifnlly  wooded,  ''St.  Herbert's  consecrated 
groTe,"  the  remains  of  the  abode  of  the  recluse 
are  still  Tisible.  In  1374  Thomas  Applebj, 
bi^op  of  Carlisle,  directed  the  vicar  of  Oros- 
thwaite  to  visit  the  island  ererj  15th  of  April 
and  celebrate  there  the  Missa  de  Cuthberto  with 
note.  The  bishop  made  «i  error  as  to  Herbert's 
death-day.  The  document  is  in  Reg.  Appleby 
at  Carlisle,  f.  746,  and  is  printed  inaccurately 
in  Hutchinson's  CwnberUmd,  ii.  172 ;  Bum  and 
^ficolson's  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  it 
529-30 ;  and,  more  exactly,  in  Smith's  Appendix 
to  his  edition  o{  Bede,  p.  783.  [J.  R.] 

HERO,  Welsh  saint.    [EBa] 

HEBCAITH,  disciple  of  St.  Patrick.  (Todd, 
&  Patrick,  610.)  [J.  G.] 

HEBGHENBADUS.    [Erohbhradub.] 

HERC-NASOA.    [Ebo(3).] 

HEKGONWALD  (Kemble,  Cod.  Dy>,  9U. 
▲.D.  688),  iHshop.    [Ebkbnwald.]         [C.  H.] 

HEBGULANUS  (1),  (Cyp.  Ep.  41),  African 
buhop.  Appears  first  as  colleague  of  Caldonius 
in  Cyprian's  commission,  A.D.  251  ^Ep.  42),  as 
party  to  exconununication  of  FBLXCi8Bficu&  In 
A.O.  252  (Cyp.  Ep.  57),  twenty-fifth  bishop  in 
cone  Carth.  iL  de  Face.  In  A.D.  255  among  the 
thirty-two  bishops  of  the  proconsular  province  at 
the  council  deBapt.  SaereL  L  (Cyp.  Ep.  70.) 

[E.  W.  B.] 

HEBGULANUS  (2)  I.,  bishop  of  Peruda 
(Perugia)  c  290-310.  Ugfaelli  makes  him  to 
have  been  the  first  bishop,  to  have  lived  A.D. 
57-90,  and  to  have  been  put  to  death  under 
Domitian,  but  this  is  in  all  probability  erroneous. 
His  life  and  actions  have  been  much  confused 
with  those  of  Herculanus  U.,  his  successor  in  the 
see  c  A.D.  534.  (Ughelli,  Ital.  8acr.  L  *70 ; 
Cappelletti,  Le  Chieae  d^Iial.  iv.  453.) 

[R.  S.  G.] 

HEBGULANUS  (8),  bishop  of  Brescia,  c. 
553.  (Cappelletti,  Le  Chiete  df Italia,  xi.  562  ; 
Acta  88.  BoU.  12  Aug.  ii.  731.) 

[A  H.  D.  A.] 

HEBGULANUS  (4)  IL— Nov.  7.  BUhop  of 
Perugia,  where  he  was  beheaded  by  the  solctiers 
of  Totila.  St.  Gregory  assures  us  that  his  body 
was  found  with  his  head  joined  to  the  iiody  as 
perfectly  as  if  no  sword  had  ever  touched  it. 
{Mart.  Bom.  Vet,,  Adon.,  Usuard. ;  Sigebert. 
Gembl.  Ann.  544,  in  Patr.  Lat.  dx.  105 ;  Gregor. 
Dialog,  lib.  ilL  cap.  13 ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Mart,  u 
51,  Jul.  i.  33 ;  MabilL  Acta  88.  Ord.  Ben.  saec 
L  p.  103.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

HEBGULANUS  (6>-Sept.  5 ;  called  Her- 
conus  in  Mart.  Bom.  Vet.  A  martyr  at  Rome. 
{Mart.  Adon.,  Usuard.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

HEBGULANUS  (6)— Sept.  27.  A  martyr  at 
Rome  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  a  certain  bishop 
Alexander,  whose  see  is  unknown  (Jfori.  Adon., 
Usuard.).     In  Mart.  Bom.  Vet.<,  under  date  of 


Not.  26,  we  are  told  that  Alexander  luiftred  em 
Sept.  21,  and  that  his  relics  were  traoslafted  by 
pope  Damasus  on  Nov.  36,  which  he  oidained  as 
his  festival.  [G.  T.  S.] 

HEBGULE8,  bishop  of  Kamia  (Naini)  a.ik 
455-^70.  He  was  son  of  his  predecessor,  I^u* 
cratius  I.,  and  brother  of  his  successor,  Pancra- 
tius  IL  The  fintlier  and  the  two  sons  were  Varied 
in  one  tomb.  (U|^lli,  Ital.  8aer.  L  1084  ;  Cap- 
pelleUi,  Ital.  Saer.  iv.  544.)  [R.  S.  G.] 

HEBGULIANUS  (Hercouantis,  Rninart, 
Acta  8inc.  596),  soldier  martyr  at  Antioch. 
[JoviANua]  [C.  H.] 

HEBGULIANUS,  bishop  of  Penuia,  martyr. 
[Hkrculands  (2).] 

HEBGULIUS  (1),  a  person  of  rank,  to  whom 
Chrysostom  wrote  from  Cucusas,  exprMsxng  the 
conndenoe  he  felt  in  his  deep  affection  whidi  no 
silence  could  lessen,  but  entreating  him  to  writ« 
often.    (Chrys.  EpisL  201.)  [IL  V.] 

HEBGULIUS  (8),  first  recorded  bishop  of 
Otriculum  (Ocria,  Otricoli),  present  at  the  council 
of  Rome  under  Felix,  A.D.  487  (Mansi,  vii.  1171  D  ; 
Cappelletti,  Le  Chieae  d^ Italia,  iv.  573,  579> 

[CH.] 

HEBGUMBEBTUS.    [Hesumbebhw.] 

HEBDULF,  bishop.     [Eaxdult  (3).] 

HEBEBALD,  a  young  scholar  nndar  th* 
charge  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  with  whom  h« 
was  a  great  favourite.  On  one  occasioii,  whes 
the  master  and  his  pupils  were  riding  out,  th* 
young  lads  reached  a  level  bit  of  ground,  and 
got  John's  permission  to  run  races.  Herefaaldy 
however,  was  not  to  go  with  them.  The  yonth, 
disappointed  at  being  left  behind,  stole  oS,  and 
was  thrown  violently  fr^m  his  horse,  which 
stumbled  at  a  stone.  The  lad's  skull  was 
fractured.  A  very  interesting  account  is  givea 
of  his  cure,  which  is  said  to  have  been  efiiected 
chiefly  by  John  himselfl  In  Herebald's  great 
peril  John  rebaptized  him,  having  discover«l  by 
inquiry  that  the  rite  had  been  insufficientlv 
administered  at  the  first.  Herebald  recovered, 
and  told  the  tale  to  Bede  with  his  own  lipsy 
being  at  that  time  the  abbat  of  a  monastery  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  the  predecessor  of  the 
modem  Tynemouth  (Bede,  H.  E.r,  6 ;  Folcard, 
Vita  8.  Jok.  c  8).  According  to  Symeon  of 
Durham,  ** Herebald  abbas"  died  in  A.D.  745. 
(jChron.  Begum,  ed.  Surtees  Soc  18.)       [J.  R.] 

HEBEBEBGT,  HEBEBEBHT,  HERS- 
BEBT,  priest  and  anchoret.    [Hbbbebt.} 

HEREBBBQIS,  HEBEBUBGIS,   ahbea. 

[HKaiBDBa.] 

HEBEBEBHT  (1),  a  Kentish  abbat,  whoae 
name  is  attached  to  a  charter  of  Sigiraed  king 
of  Kent,  granted  to  Rochester  in  the  time  ol 
archbishop  Bregwin,  759-765.  (kemble,  C.  D. 
114;  ifoii.  AngU  L  163.)  [S.] 

HEBEBEBHT  (8X  »  priat  ot  the  diocese  ei 
Sidnacester,  who  attests  the  act  of  the  synod  of 
Clovexho  in  803.  (Kemble,  C.  D.  1024;  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  ilL  546.)  p.] 


HEBECA 

fiERBCA,  a  West  Saxon  abbat,  probably  of 
HaliiMtbiiry.  He  U  mentioiied  in  m  UtUr 
written  bj  an  nnnamed  monk  to  Lnllnt  of 
Maim  (Ifofi.  Mogtmt.  ed.  Jaffi,  pp.  299,  800X 
in  which  the  writer  reminds  the  bUhop  of  their 
ancient  friendahip  in  the  town  of  Halmesbnry 
under  abbat  Eaba.  The  writer,  who  is  probablj 
Hereca  himself  or  his  secretary,  sends  to  Lollus 
the  kind  remembrances  of  the  convent  over 
which  he  presides,  and  Hereca  places  his  sign  at 
the  close  of  the  letter.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
from  this  over  what  monastery  Hereca  ruled, 
and  the  name  does  not  occur  in  William  of 
Maimesbnry's  list  of  the  abbats  of  that  abbey. 
Hereca  appears  as  a  witness  to  two  charters 
which  hare  some  claim  to  authenticity ;  one  in 
which  £thelbald  of  Mercia  grants  lands  to  abbat 
Kanberht  (Kcmble,  C  2>.  100>  and  another  in 
which  Cynewulf  of  Wessex  grants  lands  to 
Malmesbary  (K.  C.  2>.  103).  In  both  these 
Hereca  is  associated  with  West  Saxon  bishops,  and 
the  date  of  both  is  758  or  thereabout.  [S.] 

HEREDNAT,  Irish  saint.    [Erkdmat.] 

HEREFEBTHUS  (Wend.  Flor.  Hist.  ann. 
712,  ed.  Coxe),  bishop  of  Worcester  between  Til- 
here  and  **  Debert."  He  is  therefore  the  same  as 
Heathored.  [C.  H.] 

HEBEFRTTH  (1),  the  fiuniliar  priest  and 
friend  of  St.  Cutbbert,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  many  raluable  reminiscences  of  his  life.  He 
gare  Bede  an  account  of  Cuthbert's  serious 
bodily  infirmity  after  he  was  attacked  by  the 
plague  in  ▲.D.  661  (Bede,  F.  A  Cuth,  c  8>  In 
▲.D.  686-7,  when  Cuthbert  died  on  Fame 
Island,  Herefrith  was  abbat  of  Lindisfame,  and 
liad  the  priTilege  of  attending  his  master  in  his 
last  illness,  hearing  hu  last  request  and  com- 
mands, closing  his  eyes,  and  afterwards  of  inter- 
ring his  remains.  He  gare  to  Bede  a  description 
of  the  scene,  which  for  pathos  and  simple  beauty 
cannot  be  surpassed,  (/d.  cc  37-40;  Symeon, 
ffitt  Ecd.  Dun,  57.)  When  Bede  wrote  the 
Life  of  Cuihbertf  the  MS.  was  frequently  sub- 
mitted to  Herefrith's  critical  eye  when  he  risited 
the  historian  at  Jarrow.  (neface  to  Life  of 
Cuth,)  He  is  there  styled  Herefrid  the  priest, 
baring  probably  resigned  his  office  of  abbat,  and 
sought,  after  his  old  master's  feshion,  a  more 
ascetic  life.  The  name  of  **  Herefrid  presbyter  " 
occurs  in  the  Liber  Vitae  at  Durham  among  the 
abbats  of  the  priestly  grade  (p.  6).  There  is  a 
letter  from  Boniface  to  Herefrith  presbyter,  but 
he  can  scarcely  be  identified  with  Cuthbert's 
friend.    Bonifiuse  died  in  ▲.&.  754.  [J.  R.] 

HEBEFBITH  (8),  a  priest  to  whom  St. 
Bonifsce  wrote,  about  the  year  746,  requesting 
him  to  urge  Ethelbald  of  Mercia  to  comply  with 
the  advice  giren  him  to  reform.  {Monum, 
Mogunt.  ed.  Jaff(^,  p.  177 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
iiL  357,  858.)  He  can  scarcely  be  identified 
with  Herefrith  abbat  of  Lindisfame,  but  may  be 
the  person  whose  death  is  recorded  under  747 
by  the  oontinuator  of  Bede  as  ^  Herefrith  the 
man  of  God  "  {M.  H.  B.  288).  [S.] 

HEREMTCJ8  (Eremiub),  bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  the  metropolis  of  Macedonia,  present  at 
the  council  of  ^jriminum,  A.D.  359,  after  which 
he  was  banished  and  most  cmeUy  treated  in 
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order  to  make  him  renounce  communion  with 
Athanasius.  (Athan.iI/w/.ai/amsi.  127,  p.  247; 
Migne,  Pat.  Or.  zxt.  630  b;  Le  Qnien,  Orient 
Ckritt.  iL  29.)  [L.  D.] 

HEBEMOD,  a  Kentish  priest,  who  attests 
an  act  of  archbishop  Wulfred,  dated  April  21^ 
811.    (Kemble,  C,  D.  195.)  [S.] 

HEBEKA,  widow  of  the  Roman  martyr 
Castulus.  (Boll.  Acta  SS,  22  Jan.  iL  415 ;  St. 
Ambrosius,  Opp,  ap.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xvii. 
1056  n.)    [Irene.]  [J.  G.]  , 

HERENA,  Mart.  Carth.  mjd,  250.  (See 
Aruio.)  [E.  W.  B.] 

HEREKAT,  rirgin.    [Erovat.] 

HERENNIANU8,  Carthaginian,  sub-deacon, 
▲.D.  257.  (See  AiiAimiTB.)  Cyp.  Ep,  77,  78, 
79.  [1  W.  B.] 

HERENNIUS  (1),  a  Christian  philosopher 
who  lived  subsequently  to  Porphyry  and  Jam- 
blichus,  for  whom  he  expresses  admiration.  Fa« 
bricins  {B9i,  Oraec  ir.  4,  and  r.  7X  confounding 
him  with  Philo  Byblius,  places  him  under  Domi- 
tian  (cf.  Fabr.  Bib,  Oraec,  ui.  6).  Cardinal  Mai, 
in  his  Claas,  Aud,  ix.  513-593,  gives  a  com* 
mentarr  by  him  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle, 
which  he  describes  as  **Yery  learned  and  very 
subtil."  Cf.  Pitra's  remarks  in  the  preface  of 
Tolume  cited,  p.  viii.  [Q.  T.  S.] 

HERENNIUS  (8),  the  7th  recorded  bishop 
of  Portus  Romanus,  next  to  Glycerins  and  pre- 
ceding Castus.  He  occurs  among  the  bishope 
present  at  the  third  council  of  Rome  held  by 
bishop  Felix  lU.  A.D.  487.  (Mansi,  OmcU,  riL 
1171 ;  Ughelli,  Itai,  8acr,  i.  111.)  [C.  H.] 

HERENNIUS,  bishop  of  Jemsalem.    [Ar- 

RHENIU8,  ERBNNIU8.] 

HERENUS,  Mart.  Carth.  A.D.  250.  (See 
Aribio.)  [E.  W.  B.] 

HERERIG,  son  of  Eadfrith,  and  a  nephew  of 
Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  who  was  baptised 
with  him  by  Paulinus  at  York  on  Easter  Sunday, 
A.D.  627.  He  continued  a  Christian,  and  was  the 
father  of  Hilda,  abbess  of  Whitby,  and  of  the 
abbess  Heresoid.  He  was  poisoned  whilst  in  exile 
under  Cerdic,  a  Brittifh  king.  His  wife's  name 
was  Bregusuid  (Bede,  ff,  E.  iv.  23).        [J.  R.] 

HERESIOLOOT.  For  a  definiUon  of  heresy, 
as  the  term  wss  understood  in  the  early  church, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Hereby  in 
the  Did,  of  Christ,  Antiq,  We  shall  here 
limit  ourselves  to  some  brief  notice  of  those 
writers  who  hsTO  treated  the  subject  of  heresies 
generally ;  referring  for  ftiller  informaUon  to  the 
articles  uikder  their  seTeral  names. 

The  earliest  known  heresiologist  is  Justin 
Martyr  (c  103-166),  in  his  ^6i^ayfia  mtrck^ 
naa&v  r&w  yvy^miyAvoap  aip9ff4wiff  of  which  we 
know  nothing  but  the  title  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  written  before  the  author's  first  Apology 
(Apol,  L  26).  The  earliest  enumeration  of 
heresies  and  heretics  is  one  that  occurs  in  a 
fragment  of  the  'TtrofU^iiara  of  Heoeupfus  (c 
120-185),  presei*ved  in  Eusebius,  and  it 
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tioDB  the  foUowinff: — ^Thabnthia,  Simon  and 
the  Simoniani,  Cleobim  And  the  Cleobiani, 
]>(Mritheai  and  the  Dositheani,  Qorthaetu  and 
the  Gortheni,  and  the  Maabothaei,''  and  tibat 
from  these  are  derived  ''the  Menandrianistae, 
the  Mardoniitae,  the  Carpocratiani,  the  Yalen- 
ttniam,  the  Baaileidiani,  and  the  Satomiliani " 
(ir.  E.  iT.  22). 

These  were  toon  followed  by  Ibbnaeub  bishop 
of  Lyons  (▲.D.  177  to  c  201X  in  his  great 
work  entitled,  *EA.^yx''  't*^  iu^rpowii  rris  if^v8«- 
wvfiov  yvd^uts  (Euseb.  t.  7 ;  Phot.  Bibl,  czx.). 
To  the  edition  of  this  work  published  by  Migne 
in  his  Patroloaia  Ortuoa,  torn.  riL,  there  is  added 
a  very  valnable  collection  of  what  remains  of  the 
heretics  of  whom  it  treats. 

Some  years  later  TsBrfULLiAH  published  his 
Pe  Praeacriptiombua  adveraut  Onmes  ffaereses  (de 
Came  Ckritt.  c  2).  At  the  close  of  this  work 
he  promises  a  special  refatation  of  some  of  the 
heresies,  which  promise  he  fulfilled  in  his  trea- 
tises against  Marcion,  the  Valentinians,  and 
Praxeas,  and  in  his  Scorpiaoe  adom'sus  CfnotHoaa 
(**  adyersns  bestiolas  scorpiacnm,"  L  §  4^  s.  f.). 
To  these  may  be  added  his  de  Ammo,  his  de 
Came  Christi,  and  his  de  Reswrectione  Camis, 
in  which  also  he  oontroTerts  the  Gnostics. 
Some  of  the  earlier  editions  of  TertuUian  con- 
tain as  an  appendix  to  the  De  PraeKriptionilAU, 
a  list  of  heresies  (Ceillier,  ii.  751 ;  Oehler,  Coqi>, 
HaereeM,  i.  271);  this  it  now  recognised  not  to 
be  Tertullian's,  but  it  is  unquestionably  very 
ancient.  It  has  been  by  some  supposed  to 
be  a  Latin  translation  of  the  lost  S^rrcry/ia 
of  Hippolytus  Komanus.  The  author  passes 
orer  the  Jewish  Heretics,  among  whom  he 
mentions  Dositheus  the  Samaritan,  and  gives 
brief  notices  of  twenty-nine  heretics  and  heresies 
which  had  arisen  in  his  day.  The  first  heretic 
whose  opinions  he  treats  of  is  Simon  Magus,  and 
the  last  Praxeas.  The  metrical  treatise  against 
Marcion  ascribed  to  Tertullian  is  assigned  by 
Oehler  to  VicroRiNns  OF  MAiMKrLLES  (Tertull. 
Op.  U.  782). 

In  the  meanwhile  the  works  of  Clexent  of 
Ai.KTAWPRiA  had  appeared,  whose  2rpo*/urrc7s 
and  Summariee  from  Theodotua^  if  indeed  this 
lost  be  his  (n.  ed.  Migne,  ii.  654X  hare  greatly 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earlier  heresies. 
To  Clement  also  we  are  indebt^  for  serehd 
fragments  of  the  earlier  heretical  writings  :  e',g, 
those  of  Basilideb  (Strom,  iv.  12X  CAanANUS 
(Sir.  i.  21,  iii.  13),  £pu>haneB  (Str.  iii.  2\ 
Heracleon  (Str.  IT.  9),  laiDOBDB  (Str.  ii.  20, 
iii.  1,  vi.  6),  Tatian  (Str.  m.  12),  VALEimNUB 
(Str.  n.  8,  20,  iii.  7,  iv.  13). 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  3rd  cen- 
tury Hippolytus  Romanub  published  his  TVm- 
tise  (^k^yxos)  against  all  Heresies  (Hippol.  Refut. 
Onm.  Haer.  ea.  DuDcker,  1859).  Some  time 
previously  he  had  published  a  shorter  lyeatise 
(ffirrayfAa)  against  the  Thviy-iwo  Berestes^ 
commencing  with  the  Dositheani  and  ending 
with  Noetus  and  the  Noetiani  (Phot.  Biblioth. 
cxxi.).  The  linnarffia  is  unhappily  lost ;  but 
Lipsius  has  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to 
restore  it  by  means  of  the  use  made  of  it  by 
Kpiphanius  and  Philastrins  (QuellenknHk  der 
Epip/umioa).  The  *E\4yxos  is  a  much  more 
extensive  work  and  contains  numerous  quota- 
tions fVom  Irenaeus,  as  well  as  several  frag- 
totita  of  heretical    writings,  e.  g.  Klchesaite, 
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Naassene,  Peratio,  and  Sethian,  and  berides  ihmt 
of  Basilides  and  Valentinus,  fragmeiita  also  df 
the  works  of  Juvruf us,  Marcus,  Mohoim u%  and 
Saturnilub.  The  first  heresy  treated  of  by 
Hippolytus  in  his  surviving  work  is  that  of  iha 
Naasseni,  and  the  last  that  of  the  Elchesaitaa. 
There  are  also  ascribed  to  him  special  treatises 
on  the  heresy  of  Nosrus  and  on  that  of  Bntoar 
and  Helix. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  4th  century  Kpi- 
phanius published  two  works  on  the  subject  of 
heresies,  the  *AyK»pmr6s  and  the  nordpior.  The 
heresies  of  which  he  treats  are  substantially 
the  same  in  both  works,  but  the  TUa^dptm  ia 
much  the  fuller  and  the  more  complete.  It 
commences  with  twenty  heresies  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  Then  follow  sixty 
heresies  which  had  arisen  since  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  among  which  are  the  Cleobiani  and 
the  GorUieni  of  Hegesippus.  The  first  men- 
tioned are  the  Simoniani  and  the  last  the  Maa- 
saliani.  Epiphanins  also  made  use  of  Irenaens, 
from  whom  he  quotes  largely.  Each  section  of 
the  TlaafdpioF  has  a  summary  prefixed.  These 
summaries  appear  to  have  been  earlv  collected 
and  circulated  as  a  separate  work.  A  consider- 
able fragment  of  another  epitome  has  recently 
been  brought  to  light,  and  is  published  by 
Dindorf  in  his  edition  of  Epiphanins.  It  com- 
prises the  thirty-four  first^ientioned  herasiea  of 
the  UaMdpioy^  sjui  ends  with  the  MaroosiL 

About  the  same  date,  Pbilastrius  bishop  of 
BrUia  (A.D.  378-387),  published  hU  LAer  de 
Haeresibus.  The  first  twenty-eight  chapters  are 
occupied  with  pre-Christian  heresies,  commencing 
with  the  Ophitae,  and  ending  with  the  Uero- 
diani.  Philastrins  assigns  the  Caiani  (c  2X  the 
Sethiani  (c  3),  and  the  Nazaraei  (c  8)  to  this 
class.  He  also  speaks  of  Dosithaeus  as  ^  Jndaena 
genere  "  (c  4).  In  the  remainder  of  his  work^ 
c  29-156  (ed.  Oehler,  al.  150),  be  treats  of  the 
heresies  which  had  arisen  since  the  time  of  onr 
Lord.  A  number  of  the  heresies  in  both  rlsssns 
are  not  named,  so  that  many  of  his  chapters 
treat  only  of  heretical  opinions,  and  among  those 
which  he  has  named  are  several  which  do  not 
occur  in  his  great  contemporary.  He  also  sup- 
plies several  variants  wMch  are  frequently  of 
some  hintorical  and  dogmatic  interest.  The 
edition  of  Philastrins  published  in  the  FatrvlogiA 
is  enriched  with  very  valuable  notes.  That  of 
Oehler,  in  his  Corjfms  Uaareseologicwn^  has  critical 
notes,. and  also  the  learned  commentaries  of  J.  A. 
Fabridus. 

In  397,  Jerome,  writing  to  Magnua,  a 
Roman  orator,  enumerates  some  forty-tbar 
writers,  the  greater  number  of  whom  had  written 
against  one  or  more  of  the  heresies  of  their  times. 
Tibe  earliest  named  is  Cyprian,  and  the  latest  hi* 
own  contemporary,  Amphilocius  of  Iconium. 

Some  few  vears  later  AuouBTiias  publiahad 
his  de  Haeresim  Liber^  limited  to  heresiea  that 
had  arisen  in  Christian  times.  He  notiesa 
eighty-«;ight,  the  first  being  the  Simoniani  and 
the  last  the  Pelagiani.  Among  them  are  tea 
to  which  he  assigns  no  name,  nine  of  these  bctng 
also  unnamed  in  Pbilastrius,  and  the  tenth,  nam* 
bor  68,  named  by  Pbilastrius  as  tliat  of  the  Excal* 
ceatL  The  Luciftriani  (clxxxi.X  for  whoae  onoa- 
sion  by  Epiphanins  and  Philastrins  he  acoonata 
by  the  supposition  that  they  believed  them  ta 
be   schismatics   only   and    not    herctici^   tin 
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JoTianifUe,  the  Arabid,  the  Uebridianl,  whom 
he  auppoMs  to  be  the  Antidicomuitae  of 
Epiphaniui,  the  PAternisni,  the  TertaUianiitae, 
the  Abelonii,  and,  aa  might  be  expected,  the 
PeUgiani,  *n>Mr  in  Augustine  for  the  first 
time.  His  -rrisdllianistae  are  the  unnamed 
heretics  of  Philastriiu,  number  84.  At  the  close 
of  the  Uher^  Angnatine  tells  his  friend  he  has 
heard  that  Jerome  has  written  on  heresies,  bat 
he  knows  from  whence  to  procure  the  book. 

The  *X%v9\urncM6v  of  Josbppub  is  placed 
about  this  time  bj  Cave  and  Galland.  Fabri- 
ciiu  puts  it  as  late  as  the  10th  centur/  and  so 
bcjTond  our  limits ;  but  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
earlier  date  we  proceed  to  remark  that  four  chap- 
ters of  this  work  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
heresies :  one  of  which  is  entitled  n^cu  olp^irccf 
Mrrd  t^t  iKKKittnaarunis  niartws  htw^m^ffoM, 
In  this  Joseppus  gives  brief  notices  of  sixtj-two 
heresies,  which  he  enumerates  in  a  different  order 
from  his  predecessors,  and  mentions  some  by 
BMmes  that  do  not  occur  elsewhere :  9*g.  Beryl- 
liani  and  Harianitae.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
Herodiani,  which  Epiphanius  notices  among  those 
of  the  Jews,  the  second  that  of  the  Theudiani, 
which  Joseppus  says  arose  in  Egypt,  and  the 
last  that  of  the  ^  Anthropomorphitae,  which 
arose  in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis,"  (Sooates, 
iK  ^.  Yi  7;  Sozomen.  H,  E,  viL  11;  Cyril. 
Alex,  adv,  Anthropomorph,  Migne,Patr.  Or.  Ixxri. 
1068).  Joseppus  explains  the  origin  of  the 
same  Ebionaei  as  wr^xol  ipfifiP€v6fit¥oi  9tk  rh 
wtpl  r^r  ^Itrrtp  «T«xc^cir, and  makes  the 
Naxoraei  to  be  an  Ebionite  sect.  In  noticing  the 
heresy  of  Orieen  of  Alexandria,,  he  says  that 
Chat  teacher  ^brought  thirty  heresies  into  the 
church." 

Ma&iub  Mebcator  (a.d.  418-450),  published 
bis  Commonitorium  de,Caelettio  Imperatori  o6^ 
turn,  his  Liber  Subnotationum  m  verba  /u/Mttt,  and 
his  collections  relatitig  to  the  Nestorian  con- 
iroTorsy,  which,  with  the  admirable  Disser- 
tations of  Gamier  in  the  edition  of  these  trea- 
tises reprinted  in  the  Patrologioj  leave  little  to  be 
desi.red  on  the  subject  of  the  two  great  heresies 
which  arose  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century. 
Towards  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the.  5th  century,  Thsodorbt  bishop 
of -Cyrus  published  his  Kiprruais  KJMOftvBias 
iwnofi'hf  which  he  tells  us  that  he  compiled 
from  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Clemens  (of  Alex- 
andria), Origen,  the  two  Eusebii  (of  Caesarea 
and  of  Emesa),  AdamanUus,  .  Rhodo,  Titus 
of  Bostra  ?),  Diodorus  (of  Cilida),  Georgius 
of  Laodicea),  and  others  whoip  he  does  not 
name.  The.  first  book^  commences  with  Simon 
Hague,  and  ends  with  Manes ;  the  second  com- 
mences with  Ebion,  and  ends  with  Photeinus; 
the  third  commences  with  the  Kicolaitae,  and 
ends  with  Nepos;  the  fourth  commences  with 
Arins,  and  ends  with  Eutyches;  and  the  fifth 
contains  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine  under 
seventeen  heads.  Besides  Kestorius  and  Euty- 
ches, Theodoret  has  several  heresies  and  heretics 
whom  his  predecessors  had  omitted,  as  Marcel  1  us 
of  Ancyra,  Eudcxius,  Psathyriani,  Polemiani, 
Pithon,rolitus,and  SjmeroSjthe  founders  of  diffe- 
rent sects  of  Mardonites  ;  and  Adelphins,  Dadoes, 
Sabbas,  and  Symeones,  leaders  of  the  Mesaalians. 
He  is  also  careful  to  mention  the  principal 
writers  against  each  of  the  heresies  of  which  he 
treats.    Soon  after  this  appeared  the  ZMmdibfi 
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af  Pitlae  Doctrines  of.  Eznik  the  bbhop  of 
Bagrewad  in  Armenhi.  This  he  published  in  his 
native  liuiguage ;  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
account  which  it  gives  ns  of  the  Zoroastrians 
and  the  Iffarcionites  of  his  time. 

The  preface  to  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  translated  into  Latin, 
and  published  by  Labbe  (iL  383  et  seq-X  but 
which  was  certainly  not  made  until  after  451, 
and  probably  not  until  the  7th  century,  if  indeed 
it  be  not  of  still  later  date,  notices  seventeen 
heresies,  apparently  as  existing  at  that  date,  and 
gives  a  brief  account  of  each.  Among  thsee  are 
some  that  are  not  similarly  named  elsewhere,  aa 
Sabbatini,  Sophistae,  Barbarii,  Phocalitae,  Dka- 
nitae,  and  Timotheistae  (Hefele,  i.  361-368 ;  Mai, 
Script.  Nov,  ooU,  x.  praefl  v.)    , 

The  work  known  as  PraedestinaUu  may  be 
assigned  to  about  the  close  of  the  5th  century. 
The  first  book,  with  which  only  we  have  here  ta 
do,  is  entitled,  **  Epitome  Eodicesies  Hvgini  contra 
haeresiarchas  et  dategoricomm  Epiphanii  contra 
sectas,  et  Expositionum  Philastri  qui  hos  trans- 
ferens  in  Latinum  de  Graeoo,  cum  Ariani  dam- 
narentur,  edidit.  Prior  Hyginus,  post  hunc 
Polvcrates,  Africanns,  Hesiodus,  Epiphanias, 
Philastur,  hi  diversis  temporibus  diversas  haereaes 
pertexuerunt."  (Oehler,  u.  s,  233.)  The  author 
a«ain  refers  to  ^olycrates,  Africanus,  and 
Hesiodus,  as  well  as  to  Epiphanius,  as  ^qni 
Graeco  sermone  vniveraaM  haereaeiM  describentes 
volumina  multorwn  coodidere  Hbrorum  *'  (c.  83). 
.  Up  to  the  eighty-eighth  chapter,  PrtMvfes^wiaAcs 
observes  precisely  the.  same  order  thai.  Augustine 
does,  in  noticing  the  heresies  of  which  he  treats, 
and  only  mentions  two  that  Augustine  did  not 
notice — ^that  of  Nestorins  and  that  of  the  Prae- 
destinatL  He  also  very  frequently  copies  whola 
sentences  and  sometimes  entire  paragraphs  from 
Augustine.  At  the  same  tims  he  has  much  that 
is  npt  found  in  his  predecessor,  and  has  also 
designated  many  hereaiea  that  Augustine  had 
left .  unnamed.  He  ajsft  mentions  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  several,  heresies  of  which  hs 
treats,  but  some  of  his  statements  rest  on  his 
own  authority. 

After  A.D.  564,  Liber^tub,  a  deacon  of 
Carthage,  publbhed  his  Brevictrium  oautae  Ass- 
t^rianorum  et  Eutycfiianorum,  which  is  not  only 
valuable  for  these  particular  heresies,  but  also 
for  the  information  which  it  contains  as  to  the 
numerous  sects  to  which  they  gave  rise.  In  the 
first  chapter  he  enumerates  the  authorities  upon 
which  he  relies.  The  Eodesiastica  Mistoria  to 
which  he  refers  :s  the  Hiatoria  THpartita  com- 
piled at  the  request  of  Cassiodonu  (Uist  JV^. 
praef.,  Patr.  Ixix.  879).  Liberatus  also  made 
use  of  the  Breviculum  Bietoriae  EtUycAictniS' 
tantnt,  c.  A.D.  494,  which  is  ascribed  to  Gelasius 
III.,  bishop  of  Rome  AJ>.  492-494  (Labbe  et 
Cossart,  iv.  1079). 

Somewhere  about  A.D.  500,  Gercadius,  a 
presbyter  of  Massilia,  published  a  continuation 
of  the  De  Viris  Diustribus  of  Jerome,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  sajrs  he  has  written  eight  books 
against  all  heresies,  six  against  Nestorius,  three 
against  Pelagius,  and  that  he  has  sent  Gelasius 
bishop  of  Rome  an  epistle  concerning  his  faith. 
The  epistle  still  survives  under  the  title  of  Liber 
de  Eoclesiasticie  Dogmatibusj  and  may  not  be 
overlooked  in  this  article,  as  it  covers  the  whole 
field  of  heresy  from  the  commencement  of  the 
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Christian  era  down  to  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written.  Oehler  has  republished  it  with  the 
valuable  notes  of  Gererhart  Elmenhortt  («.  $,  i. 
336-400). 

Aboat  the  same  time  appeared  the  Origmes 
•0»  Etymologioae  of  Ihdorub  bishop  of  Seyille 
A.D.  599-636.  Two  chapters  of  the  eighth  book 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  heresies,  the  one 
entitled,  Ih  ffaerembua  Judaeorum,  which  it  treats 
of  in  ten  sections,  and  the  other  De  Haereailnu 
Ckristicmorumf  in  serentj-one  sections.  This 
last  is  copied  by  Gratian,  in  his  Ckmoordin  Di»- 
oordtmtmm  Ccmonura  (c.  xxiY.  q.  iiL  c  39).  It 
is  mainlj  an  abbreviation  of  Augustine  de 
ffaerenbiUy  with  the  addition  of  Nestoriani, 
Kntjchiani,  Acephali,  Theodosiani  and  Qaianitae, 
and  Agnoitae  and  Tritheitae. 

About  the  year  600,  Lbomtiob,  a  scholasticus 
of  Bysantium,  compiled  his  Sx^^m  ^^  ^i^f 
^ttbmpov  Tov  0fo^iA.c<rrdrov  'Afifia,  more  gene- 
nllr  known  by  the  title  of  De  SecUs  (Fabric 
B&l  Oraec.  viii.  310).  The  work  is  divided  into 
ten  wpd(tiSj  eectionea,  in  the  last  of  which 
Leontins  treats  of  the  heresy  of  the  Gaianites. 
It  is  especially  valuable  for  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  the  numerous  sects  which  arose  after 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.o.  451.  On  some  of 
these  still  further  light  is  shed  by  his  KorA 
VHrroptaydif  Kcd  Z^Tvxiatftffrw  and  his   KorA 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  7th  century, 
TIMOTHEX78,  a  presbyter  of  the  great  church  of 
Constantinople,  published  his  important  work 
entitled,  ncol  rAw  irpofftpx^f^^"  ^  ^7^? 
iKKKftvliff  which  is  generally  quoted  as  De 
redpiendie  kaereticia.  As  the  title  suggests,  it  is 
a  manual  of  ecclesiastical  diAcipline  with  regard 
to  heretics,  and  accordingly  treats  of  three  classes 
of  them,  such  as  need  baptism,  such  as  only  need 
the  chrism,  and  such  as  need  neither.  Of  those 
who  belong  to  the  first  class,  the  first  mentioned 
are  the  Tascodrugi,  and  the  last  the  followers  of 
Pelagius  and  Coelestius,  to  whom  he  adds  the 
Melchisedeciani,  who,  in  his  day,  were  known  as 
*A0lyywoL  The  first  mentioned  in  the  second 
class  are  Tessarescaedecatitae,  and  the  last  the 
Apollinaristae ;  the  first  mentioned  in  the  third 
class  are  the  Meletiani,  and  the  last  the  Euty- 
chianistae.  On  this  follows  a  tract  entitled, 
Tltpl  rov  yip^KMiv  els  ft6ca  rifi^ifuna  y4yo¥€P 
il  T&¥  *hjf^Akmp  ffroi  Ocomurxcrdi'  <dp€ins 
e^rrofjLOs  Mtffis  ;  a  treatise  on  the  Mardanistae, 
by  whom  he  means  the  Messaliani,  and  another 
CD  the  twelve  sects  of  the  Auucpuf6fit¥oiy  those 
who  withheld  subscription  to  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  a.d.  451.  This  last  is  especially 
valuable  as  a  guide  to  unravel  what  otherwise 
might  well  appear  to  be  an  almost  hopeless 
complication.  ^ligne,  Patr.  Gr.  Izzzvi.  pt.  i.  54 
et  seq.) 

About  the  same  time  also  Antiochub,  a  monk 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  published  his 
'OfuX/oi,  in  one  of  which,  No.  139,  he  gives  a  long 
list  of  the  heretics  and  heresies  which  hsd  arisen 
up  to  his  time.  The  first  sixty-one  are  taken 
from  Epiphanius,  then  follow  Evagrius  and 
Didymus,  Origenistae,  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia, 
Diodonis  and  Nestorius,  Marei  the  Persian, 
Dioscorus,  Theodosius,  Gaianus,  Timotheus 
Aelurus,  Petms  Fullo,  Petrus  Mongus,  So- 
eeriehus,  Severus,  Philozenus  Hieropolitanus, 
/aoobns  Syrus,  and  Julianus  of  Halicamassus^ 


of  all  of  whom  he  sap  o(  Mxorrm  Xpt^rtarvl 
Kak€i<r0au  The  homily  is  addressed  to  EwtaChiiM^ 
abbat  of  the  monastery  of  Atalina  or  Aseyrm  im 
Galatia. 

Somewhat  later,  c.  636,  SoFUBOKiim  htsh(»p 
of  Jerusalem,  issued  a  synodical  letter,  whkh  was 
read  at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  A.B^  680 
(actio  xL  Mansi,  xi.  462;  Photius,  BibimiJL 
cod.  231).  This  merely  names  tome  hundred 
and  twenty  heresiarchs,  beginning  with  Simon 
Magus  and  ending  with  Menas  the  Gaianite 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  thirty-three  hevefliee» 
beginning  with  the  Nicolaitae  and  ending  with 
the  Tritheitae.  Among  the  heretics  named  are 
several  who  are  not  mentioned  elsewhev*^  and 
some  of  the  designations  given  to  heresies  ar« 
given  only  there.  Cotelerius,  in  the  notes  to  his 
Mcwmnmta  EooUsiae  Oraeoae  (L  790X  piMished 
an  additional  paragraph  of  this  letter,  which 
mentions  eleven  other  heretics  after  Menas; 
Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  Theodorus  of  Pharan, 
Sergius  of  Constantinople,  and  Honorius  bishop  of 
Rome,  leaders  of  the  Monothelites,  all  of  whom 
are  anathematised  accordingly ;  Pyrrhus^  Pauios, 
Petrus  of  Constantinople,  If acarius  of  Antioch, 
and  his  master  Stephanus,  Polychreoiiia,  of 
whom  Sophronius  speaks  as  then  living  at 
Alexandria,  and  Harmasins.  The  Harmasitae 
[Habmasius]  also  appear  in  the  ox^^m  on  the 
*09^iyos  of  Anastasius.  Fabricius  xod  Hardooin 
question  the  authenticity  of  thb  paragraph  ; 
Le  Quien,  however,  accepts  it  as  genuine.  (Jo. 
Damasa  Op,  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  xcv.  12f). 

Thbodorus,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of 
Rhaithu  in  Palestine,  also  belongs  to  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century.  His  work,  commonly 
known  as  De  fncarnationef  is  of  some  value  for 
heretical  Christology.  The  first  heresy  of  which 
it  treats  is  that  of  Manes,  and  the  l«t  that  of 
Julianus  of  Halicamassus. 

The  Indicuhu  de  BaereeSmSy  first  pmblisbed  by 
Menard,  A.D.  1617,  and  ascribed  by  him  te 
Jerome,  is  a  work  of  certainly  not  e«rlier  than 
towards  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century,  as 
the  writer  clearly  made  use  of  Isidoie,  e^,  his 
article  **  Hemerobaptistae "  is  taken  verbatim 
from  the  Etymologiae.  Many  passages  are  taken 
from  the  De  Vwis  lUuatr,  of  Jerome.  The  latest 
heresies  which  the  author  mentions  are  the 
Agnoitae  and  the  Tritheitae  (Oehler,  tc  s.  L  xiL 
xUi.  283-400). 

The  'OS^r,  otherwise  called  Viae  Dmx  cdcer- 
8U8  Acephahs,  of  Anabtasiits,  a  monk  of  Stnai, 
bears  internal  evidence  of  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  Uie  materiab 
which  it  furnishes  for  the  history  of  the  Mono- 
physites. 

Germantjb,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a.Di. 
715-730,  in  his  Narratio  de  i<ywdisy  devotes  the 
first  thirty  sections  to  an  account  of  the  heroies 
which  had  arisen  before  the  council  of  Chnlcedoa, 
451,  and  of  the  writers  by  whom  they  were 
severally  opposed.  Then  follow  twenty  sections 
which  more  folly  notice  the  Monophysite,  the 
Monothelite,  the  Iconoclastic,  and  the  Maronite 
controversies.  These  last  especially  are  of  great 
interest  and  value.  The  work  appeared  first  in 
Mai*s  SpicUegium  Romamtm  and  afterwards  in 
Migne's  Patrohgia  Groeco,  t.  xcviii 

The  latest  heresiologist  of  the  period  to  whiok 
this  article  is  limited  is  JoAmrES  Damaioeku^ 
whose  nc^  aipicHtw  4p  ^vrror(f  Mar  l^arrs 
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•■2  r6$tp  yrf6pafft9  most  be  aangned  to  the- 
middle  of  the  8th  centorj.  He  follows  Epipha^ 
nioe  in  distinguishing  fonr  dftsses  of  heresies, 
Barbmrian,  Scrthian,  Hellenic,  and  Jewish.  The 
Oortheni,  Sebuaei,  Esseni,  and  Dositheni,  are 
noticed  as  Samaritan  sects.  Then  follow  eighty 
Christian  heresies,  beginning  with  that  of  the 
Simoniani  and  ending  with  the  Christianocate- 
gori,  XptoTiwoiwHiyopQi  (§  101,  p.  116,  cf. 
Mansi,  yiL  1177  D),  the  name  by  which  he  dis- 
tingoishes  the  Iconoclasts,  whom  he  also  calls 
Thymoleontes,  0v/MX^oKrcf.  Many  of  the  heresies 
which  he  names,  howerer,  probably  had  no  exist- 
ence as  separate  sects,  and  sereral  others  were 
confined  to  but  Tery  few  localities,  if  not  also  to 
but  Tery  few  persons,  9*g,  Agonyclitae,  Qnosi- 
machi,  Heliotropitae,  Theocatagnostae.  Twenty 
of  the  herenes  of  which  he  treats,  he  tells  us, 
had  their  origin  subsequently  to  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Mardan,  A.D.  450-457.  Those  above 
mentioned  belong  to  that  class. 

There  is  another  work,  which,  though  not  com- 
piled until  a  century  later  than  the  IIcpl  alp4a9t»r 
of  Damascenus,  should  not  be  PMM<i  over.  It  is 
the  UbMua  Synodicui^  onrnu  BynoiM  tarn  ortho" 
doxo9  quam  haereticoM  hrem  oompendio  oontmem 
fuaey  ab  ApotM,  mde  temp,  tuque  ad  Octavam 
(Constantinop.  ▲.D.  869]  wper  tmioue  PhM'  et 
/oannii  P.  msHtukanf  mmt  oehffratae  (Hefele, 
Ccmcilienge$chichte,  L  84).  Many  councils  are 
noticed  in  this  work  of  which  we  have  no  account 
olsewhere,  and  in  the  notices  of  these  as  well  as 
of  others  Taluable  information  is  given  as  to  the 
personal  history  of  the  heretics  to  whom  the 
eonndls  relate.  The  contents  are  distributed, 
mainly  chronologically,  in  the  Concilia  of  Labbe 
.and  of  MansL 

The  following  works  on  Heresiology  may  be 
oonsulted :— Baur  (F.  C),  Die  chritU.  Lehre  v.  d, 
DreiemigkeU  und  Menackenwerdnmg  OuUeSf  1841- 
1843 ;  Bellarmine,  Diep,  L  iv.  9 ;  Bmcker  (J.), 
m$t  CrU.  PhUoe.  ilL  605,  tL  499-567,  ed.  1767 ; 
Castro  (Alph.)  adv,  Omnes  Eaerea,,  1541 ;  Cm- 
imriae  Magdebmrg,  c  zL  of  each  century  through- 
out ;  Domer  (J.),  EtUwickltmgMetoh.  der  Lehre  o. 
d.  Permm  Chriti^  1851-1854 ;  Oautier,  de  Praec^. 
SectU;  Heroldus  (h.  J.),  ffaeresiohgia^  1566; 
Ittig  (T.)  de  Eaerea,  Aev.  Apott.  1690,  Appendix, 
1696 ;  Lipdus  (EL  A.),  Geech,  d.  OnoaScimuSt 
1853;  Id.  Die  Qnelten  d  Slteeten  Ketxergeech, 
1875 ;  Mansel  (H.  L.),  Qnoetio  Eereeiet,  1875 ; 
Mosheim  (J.  L.)  de  £eb.  Ckriet,  1753 ;  Neander 
(A.),  ChrisUiche  DogmengeechiclUe^  1857. 

[T.  W.  D.] 

HEBESWITUA,  ST.  (Hesesuid,  Herb- 
OWTDE,  Hakrbbvid),  queeu  of  the  East  Angles. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Hereric,  of  the  royal 
family  of  Northumberland,  by  Beorsuitha  or 
Breguswid  his  wife.  She  was  also  the  sister  of 
St.  Hilda  abbess  of  Whitby.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Ethelhere  king  of  the  East  Angles  (654,  655^ 
and  by  him  became  mother  of  Aldulf  and  Alf- 
wold,  kings  of  the  East  Angles.  (Flor.  Wig. 
Qeneal.  in  M,  E,  B,  628;  Id.  Ad.  Chnm,  Append 
ibki.  636  a)  That  she  was  the  mother  of  Jur- 
minus  is  doubtful  [Jurxihus].  The  Liber  Elien- 
me  (pp.  14,  15,  ed.  Stewart)  erroneously  makes 
her  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Anna,  Ethel  here '« 
brother  and  predecessor,  and  by  him  the  mother 
of  four  abbesses.  Bede  mentions  Hereswitha  but 
once  (iy.  23),  end  then  incidentally  in  the  storv 
of  her  sister  Hilda.    Hilda  about  618,  bent  on  a 
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monastic  life,  was  desirous  of  going  to  Ghiul, 
where  her  sister  Hereswitha,  the  mother  of  king 
Aldml^  in  the  monastery  of  Chelles  near  Paris 
was  ^expecting  her  crown."  Thb  language 
seems  to  imply  that  Aldulf  was  reigning  and 
Hereswitha  near  the  end  of  her  life,  but  the 
chronology  shews  that  it  was  before  she  became 
a  queen  and  a  widow.  Bede  in  referring  to 
Aldulf  as  king  must  be  assumed  as  speaking  by 
antidpation.  [C.  H.] 

HEBESWTTHA,  a  Kentish  abbess  between 
A.D.  696  and  716,  whose  name  is  attached  to  the 
privilege  of  Wihtred.  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii. 
240.)  [a  H.] 

HEBEWALD  (Heordwald,  Hbrbwird) 
the  third  bishop  of  Sherborne  {M,  H,  B,  620). 
He  succeeded  bishop  Forthere  when  the  latter 
went  to  Rome  in  737,  having  been  consecrated  by 
archbishop  Nothelm  before  Portliere's  departure, 
if  the  charter  in  (K.  C,  D,  82),  which  the  attesta* 
tions  of  the  two  bishops  appear,  be  genuine.  Any- 
how he  was  consecrated  by  Nothelm  in  or  about 
736  (Sim.  Dun.  Jf.  E.  B.  659).  He  attended 
the  council  held  by  archbishop  Cuthbert  at 
Clovesho  in  747  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iiL  360, 
362).  In  charters  his  name  occurs  with  that  of 
Forthere  in  736,  at  a  synod  held  by  Nothelm 
(Kemble,  (7.  D.  82;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii. 
337,  338X  in  «  grant  of  Hilla  in  744  to  Glaston- 
bury, where  his  confirmation  is  specially  men- 
tioned (K.  (7.  D,  92;  Jfofi.  AngL  i.  47);  in 
another  Olastonburr  charter,  of  the  same  date, 
granted  by  Cuthred  (K.  (7.  IK  93);  in  the  grant 
of  Ethelbald  to  Eamberht,  attested  by  Cynewulf 
and  the  West  Saion  WiUn,  755  to  757  (K.  C  D. 
100);  in  the  grant  of  Cynewulf  to  Malmes- 
bnry  in  758  (K.  C.  D.  103);  in  the  charter  of 
Tisbury  of  759  (tb.  104);  and  for  the  last  time 
in  the  charter  of  Cynewulf  to  Wells,  dated  766 
fK.  a  D,  115 ;  Jfon.  Angl  U.  285>  After  this 
date  West  -  Saxon  charters  are  rare,  and  a» 
Ethelmod  appears  as  bishop  in  774,  Herewald's- 
death  must  be  fixed  between  that  year  and  766* 

[SO 

HEBEWABD,  the  name  of  a  bishop  attached 
to  a  doubtful  charter  of  a  king  Cynulf,  whom 
Kemble  (C.  D.  193)  wrongly  identifies  with 
Kenulf  of  Merda,  dated  808.  The  charter  really 
belongs  to  the  year  758  and  to  Cynewulf  of 
Wessex,  and  Hereward  is  identical  with  Here- 
wald  bishop  of  Sherbom.  [S.] 

H£B(}UST,  a  bishop  of  the  ScottUh  Picta 
(Ware,  Ir.  Writ.  c.  4)^  but  in  reality  Fergustus. 
[Febgottot.]  [J.  G.] 

HERIBUBG  (Herburois,  Hereburoib), 
the  abbess  of  a  Yorkshire  nunnery  called  VetaduA 
(Watton,  E.  R.  Y.).  When  John  was  bishop  of 
York  (A.D.  705-18)  he  cured  one  of  her  nuns, 
and  gave  Heriburg  some  useful  advice  about 
surgery.  The  story  is  in  Bede,  E.  £1  v.  3 ;  and 
in  Folcard's  Life  of  St.  John,  of  Beverley,  §  12. 

[J.  R.} 
HEBIGERUS,  reputed  eleventh  bishop  of 
Mainx  before  the  4th  century ;  ruled  for  eight 
years,  and  was  martyred.    (OcUl.  Christ,  v.  434 
Potthast,  Bibi.  Suppl.  p.  353.)  [R.  T.  S.} 

HEBIMBEBTU&    [HKRiTXBEimTi.] 
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HEBIKA,  ST.    (Tbsnb.] 

HERLBlfUNDUS  (1),  tonot  a  ?nskwM% 
•aoceeded  Algilbertw  at  lixUenth  bishop*  of  Le 
Maos  in  A.D.  698.  He  ii  said  to  have  died  Oct. 
24,  724,  and  was  followed  hj  Qaoxiolenas. 
(flaU.  ChriH,  xiv.  854,  440,  455.)      [T.  W.  D.] 

HEBLEMUNDUS  (S),  eighteenth  bishop  of 
Le  Mans  on  the  expulsion  of  C&niiolenas  in  743. 
He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
•ee  by  Pippin.  Having  sat  about  nine  years  he 
was  enticed  to  a  banquet  by  Qauziolenus  and 
there  blinded,  upon  wldch  he  retired  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  the  monastery  of  the  Duo  Oemelli 
orer  which  his  brother  praaided  at  Bayeuz,  and 
Oauziolenus  was  restored.  (Oall.  Christ,  xir, 
8S4,  355.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

HEBLINDI8  (Harlindis),  ST.,  abbess  of 
£ike,  near  Masacum,  in  Belgium,  together  with 
her  sister  St.  Renildis  or  Reinula,  about  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century.  They  were  the 
daughters  of  pious  and  wealthy  parents,  Adal- 
hardus  and  Guinnara,  and  were  virtuously 
brought  up  in  the  monastery  of  Valencina.  Their 
parents  having  built  the  monastery  of  Eike  near 
the  rrver  Mosa  (Meuse),  died  and  were  buried 
there,  leaving  their  property,  including  Eike,  to 
Herlindis  and  Reinula.  The  sisters  were  now 
consecrated  abbesses  by  the  bishops  Willibrordus 
and  Bonifadus,  and  took  twelve  other  virgins 
into  their  convent,  where  they  passed  their  time 
in  good  works.  Herlindis  is  said  to  have  written 
out  and  illuminated  the  four  gospels  and  a 
psaltery.  She  died  on  Oct.  12,  her  sister  sur- 
viving her  many  years ; '  both  are  commemo- 
rated on  March  22.  (Boll.  Acta  88,  Mar.  iii. 
385 ;  MabilL  Acta  88, 0.&B.  saec.  iiL  i.  607.) 

[I.  G.  S.] 

HEBLINGUS,  twenty-first  bishop  of  Meaux, 
succeeding  St.  Hildevertus  and  followed  by  St. 
Patusius,  towards  the  close  of  the  7th  century. 
He  may  be  identical  with  a  Herlingus  episcopus, 
who  subscribed  a  charter  of  Aglibertus  of  Le 
Mans  for  the  monasterv  of  St.  Mary,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Theoderic's  reign.  (Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  Ixxzviii.  1241  n.;  OaiL  Christ,  viiL 
1601.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

HEBMAEI  (*Ep/MubO*  A  Valentinian  sect, 
called  from  their  leader  HEBMAEUS,  and  said 
to  have  borne  anything  but  a  Kood  character 
(Timoth.  Presb.  de  B^ipiend,  JUoBrei,;  Migne, 
Patr.  Gr.  Ixxxvi.  17).  According  to  Nico  they 
were  also  called  BasUidae  {Ex  Nioonis  Pandecte^ 
ib.  70).  [T.  W.  D.] 

HERMAEON  (1),  bishop  of  Sais  (Sa)  on  the 
t^\\t  Delta;  mentioned  in  the  Brewanum  of 
Meletius  as  one  of  the  bishops  consecrated  by 
him.  (Athanas.  Apol,  contra  Arianos,  Patrol. 
Graec  xxv.  376  ;  Le  Quien,  Or,  Christ,  ii.  519.) 

[J.  de  S.] 

HEBMAEON(S),  bishop  of  Cynopolis  Inferior 
(or  Cynum),  in  the  Egyptian  Delta.  He  is  men- 
tioned In  the  Breviarwm  of  Meletius  as  one  of 
the  bishops  consecrated  by  him  prior  to  the 
council  of  Nicaea.  (Athanas.  Apol.  wntra 
Aricmos^  Patrol.  Graec  xxv.  376  ;  Le  Quien,  Or. 
Christ.  U.  567.)         .  [J.  de  S.] 

IIKBMAKUS,  bishop   of   Balhura,  in  the 
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eccIeflaftiaiT  province  of  Lyda,  picaent  at  fXm 
council  of  Cetastantinople,  AJ).  381.  (Le  Qnieop 
(>ri0iw  C%rM:  i  987 ;  Mann,  iiL  571.)    (X.  D.  j 

H£BllAG0ItA8*Jnly  12.  Ramitadtohavv 
been  a  martyr  at  A<)mileia  mder  Neio.  He  s» 
said  to  have  betn  appointed  bishop  of  thai  see  1^ 
St.  Mark  the  Evangeliat,  and  to  have  soared 
death  with  Ftttunatnsy  his  aicbdeaoon.  [FoR- 
TUNATU8.]  Tbr  reputed  acts  of  the  martyr  are 
worthless.  Attributing  to  sudi  an  early  age  the 
ecclesiastical  kkas  and  arrangements  of  later 
times,  they  demonstrate  their  own  £*l**ty*  They 
profess  to  have  been  written  by  a  oertaaa  dregory, 
out  of  whom  Hennagon*  cast  a  devii  {Mart, 
Vet.  Bom.y  Adon.,  Usuard.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

HEBMAMMON,  a  bishop  of  some  part  of 
Egypt.  Letters  to  him  ''and  the  brethren  in 
Egypt  7  from  Dionyshn  of  Alexandria,  are 
mentioned  or  quoted  in  Eosebius,  vii.  If  10^ 
23.  They  treat  of  the  affairs  of  the  emperon 
Gallns,  ValeriaB,  and  GaUienus.  (TiUemont,  hr. 
pp.  276,  277.)  [J.  W.  S.3 

HEBMANFBOIZ  (Chrtm.  8.  Dmys.  v.  » 
in  Bouquet,  iiL  306  i>>    [EBMKSnrRiDfOS  (2).] 

[O.ILJ 

'  HEBMANNTT8  (Hermiakub,  Hernaku% 
HebniamuiX  said  by  Dempster  (fiitt  Eod 
Chut.  Scot.  ii.  351)  to  have  been  one  ef  the  pres- 
byters addressed  by  pope  John  QErkak  (8>3. 
There  is  ascribed  to  him  an  Epistola  ad  Uilarimm 
de  Pelagiana  haensi  (Tanner,  Bibl.  39&;  Spots- 
wood,  iTisi.  Ch.  Soot.  13;  Bp.  Forbes,  £ai.  SooiL 
&mto,  196,  April  2>  [J.  G.] 

HEBMA8  (IX  bUhop  of  PhiBppqwlis  m 
Thracia,  reputed  to  have  been  the  Hennas  men- 
Uoned  by  St.  Paol,  Bom.  zvi.  14.  (See  BaaiL 
Menolog.  Nov.  4.)  [J.  de  S.] 

HEBMAB  ($>  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
2nd  century  there  was  in  circulation  a  book  of 
visions  and  allegorieB,  psrporting  to  be  written 
by  one  Hennas,  and  which  was  commonly  know* 
as  The  Shepherd.  This  book  was  treated  with 
respect  bordering  on  that  paid  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  and  came  into 
the  public  reading  of  different  churches.  A 
passage  from  it  is  quoted  by  Irenaeus  (iv.  20, 
p.  253)  with  the  words,  **  Well  said  the  ScrioK 
tnre,"  a  fact  taken  notice  of  by  Eusebius  {B.  K 
V.  8).  We  may  with  probability  infer  that  in 
the  time  of  Irenaeus  the  work  was  publicly  read 
in  the  Gallican  churches,  for  if  Irenaeus  were 
not  quoting  a  well-known  text,  he  woold  be 
likely  to  have  named  the  source  of  his  quota- 
tion ;  but  that  he  did  not  place  the  book  on  a 
level  with  the  canonical  Scrrptures  may  be 
inferred  from  his  having  quoted  it  but  once,  not 
appealing  to  it  in  his  discussion  of  Scripture 
testimonies  in  his  third  book.  The  mutilat«d 
commencement  of  the  Stromateis  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  opens  in  the  middle  of  a  quotation 
from  The  Shepherd,  and  about  ten  times  else- 
where he  cites  the  book,  always  with  a  complete 
acceptance  of  the  reality  and  divine  character  of 
the  revelations  made  to  Hermas,  but  without 
any  explanation  of  his  opinion  who  Hermas  was 
or  when  he  lived.  In  the  next  generattoa 
Origen,  who  frequently  cites  the  book,  says  (Ai 
J,om.  xvi.  14,  vol.  iv.  p.  683)  that  it  seems  to 
him    very  useful,  and  he  gives  it  as  his  iidi 
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▼Uual  opinion  that  it  was  dirinely  inspired.  He 
further  makes  a  guess,  which  was  repeated  bj 
others  after  him,  but  which  appears  to  rest  on 
BO  earlier  authority,  that  it  was  written  by  the 
Hermas  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  His  other  quotations  shew  that 
less  &vonrable  views  of  the  book  were  current 
in  his  time.  His  quotations  from  Tha  Shepherd 
are  carefully  separated  from  those  from  the 
oaaonical  books ;  he  generally  adds  to  a  quota- 
tion from  7%0  Shepherd  a  saving  clause,  giring 
the  reader  permission  to  reject  it ;  he  spe&ks  of 
it  (m  MatL  xiz.  7,  vol.  UL  p.  644)  as  a  writing 
current  in  the  church,  but  not  acknowledged 
by  all,  and  (De  Prmc  iv.  11)  as  a  book  despised 
by  some.  Eusebius  fiiL  25^  places  the  book 
among  the  orthodox  i40a  with  the  Acts  of  Pkul, 
Bevelation  of  Peter,  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  &c 
Elsewhere  (ilL  3%  while  he  is  unable  to  place  it 
among  the  dfufioywfiipa  as  being  reiected  by 
some,  he  owns  that  it  had  been  pnbUcly  used 
in  churches,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
writers  had  employed  it,  and  that  it  was 
fudged  by  some  most  necessary  for  those  who 
iiaTe  particular  need  of  elementary  instruction 
in  the  fiuth.  Athanasius,  too  (JE^p.  FesL  89, 
ToL  L  pt  ii.  p.  963),  classes  The  Shepherd  with 
some  of  the  deutero-canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  with  **The  teaching  of  the 
apostles,'*  as  not  canonical,  but  useful  to  be 
employcHl  in  catechetical  instruction.  ITte 
Shepherd  is  found  in  the  Sinaitic  MS.  following 
the  Epistle  of  fiamabas,  as  an  appendix  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  After  the  4th 
century  the  book  rapidly  passed  out  of  eccle- 
siastical use  in  the  East. 

The  Western  tradition  as  to  the  book  deserves 
more  attention,  as  internal  evidence  shews  Rome 
to  have  been  its  place  of  composition.  Foremost 
oomes  the  writer  of  the  Mubatobian  Fbaqment 
on  the  canon,  who  tells  us  that  the  book  had  been 
written  during  the  eniscopate  of  Pius  by  Hennas, 
a  brother  of  that  bishop,  a  period  which  the 
writer  speaks  of  as  within  then  living  memory. 
He  concludes  that  the  book  ought  to  be  read, 
but  not  to  be  publicly  used  in  the  church  among 
the  prophetic  writings,  the  number  of  which 
was  complete,  nor  among  the  apostolic.  The 
statement  that  the  book  not  only  might  but 
ought  to  be  read  is  a  high  recognition  of  the 
value  attributed  to  it  by  the  writer,  and  we 
may  gather  that  at  least  in  some  |>laces  the 
church  use  of  the  book  at  the  time  had  been 
such  as  to  cause  danger  of  its  being  set  on  a 
level  with  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Tertullian, 
in  one  of  his  earliest  treatises,  J)e  Oratkme^ 
dupntes  against  a  practice  of  sitting  down  im- 
mediately after  prayer,  for  which  he  knows  no 
other  reason  assigned  than  that  in  The  Shepherd 
Hermaa  is  said,  on  prayer  ended,  to  have  sat 
upon  the  bed.  He  points  out  the  unreasonable- 
ness ot  oonvertmg  a  narrative  statement  into  a 
rule  of  discipline,  and  remarks  that,  if  it  were 
so  regarded,  the  precept  of  sitting  on  a  bed 
would  not  be  satiafied  by  sitting  on  a  bench  or 
chair.  A  book  which  could  so  influence  the  prac- 
tice of  churches  must  evidently  have  enjoyed 
nigh  authority  at  the  time,  an  authority  which 
Tertullian's  argument  does  not  dispute.  It 
had  probably  ^n  translated  into  Latin,  and 
was  used  in  church  reading.  That  Tertullian 
read  it  in  a  I^atin  translation  may  be  inferred 
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from  his  describing  it  by  the  Latin  title  Pastor^ 
and  not  by  a  Greek  title,  as  he  usually  does  when 
he  refers  to  Greek  writings.  Very  different  is 
Tertullian's  treatment  of  the  book  some  ten 
years  later  or  more,  after  he  had  become  a 
Montanist.  When  the  authority  t^  The 
Shepherd  is  urged  in  behalf  of  readmitting 
adidterers  to  communion,  he  rejects  the  book  as 
one  not  counted  worthy  of  being  included  in 
the  canon,  but  placed  by  every  council  of  the 
churches,  even  of  the  Catholic  party,  among 
£slse  and  apocryphal  writings  (De  PwUc  cap. 
10>  Quoting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he 
says  that  this  is  at  least  more  received  than 
that  apocryphal  Shepherd  of  the  adulterers 
(cap.  20).  The  phrase  **  more  received  "  warns 
us  to  take  cum  grano  Tertullian's  assertion  as 
to  the  umvereai  rejection  of  The  Shepherd;  but 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  line  of  distinction 
between  apostolic  and  later  writings  was  then 
being  drawn  more  sharply  than  it  had  been 
before,  and  that  in  the  interval  between  Ter<- 
tnUian's  two  writings  I^  Shepherd  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  reading  of  many 
churches  which  before  had  admitted  it  Pos- 
sibly to  this  result  may  have  contributed  the 
publication  by  the  Muratorian  writer  of  the 
greatness  of  the  interval  which  separated 
Hermas  from  apostolic  times.  The  statement 
of  this  writer  is  repeated  in  an  entry  in  the 
Liberian  papal  catalogue,  that  under  the  epi- 
scopate of  Pius  his  brother  Ermas  wrote  a 
book  in  which  the  commands  and  precepts 
were  contained  which  the  angel  gave  him  when 
he  came  to  him  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd. 
It  has  been  thought,  with  high  probability,  that 
this  entry  was  derived  from  the  catalogue  of 
Hippolytus,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Liberian 
catalogue.  [Chbonioon  Canisianum.]  It  will 
be  observed  that,  while  refusing  to  assign  the 
book  to  apostolic  times,  it  makes  no  doubt  of 
the  reality  of  the  angelic  appearance  to  Hennas. 
Later  biographical  notices  of  popes  undertake  to 
tell  what  the  message  given  to  Hermas  was, 
namely,  that  Easter  uioiUd  always  be  celebrated 
on  a  Sunday.  This  notice  clearly  is  the  offspring 
of  a  time  when  all  knowledge  of  the  book  of 
Hermas  had  been  lost,  and  when  it  was 
attempted  to  supply  by  invention  the  imper- 
fection of  the  earlier  entry.  This  story  of  a 
revelation  to  Hermas  about  Easter  celebration 
is  amplified  a  little  in  the  forged  decretal 
letter  of  Pius  L  (Mansi,  Cbnct/.  i.  672).  The 
later  papal  catalogues  make  Pius  the  brother 
of  Pastor,  and  another  spurious  letter  of  Pius 
tells  of  a  contemporary  presbyter  Pastor.  The 
poem  of  the  Pseudo-TertuUian  against  Marcion 
had  described  the  brother  of  Pius  as  ^  angeli- 
cns  Pastor."  A  confusion  between  the  name  of 
Hermas  and  that  of  his  book  would  imply  that 
the  book  was  not  at  the  time  in  use.  Jerome, 
when  copying  what  Eusebius  had  said  about  the 
book  (De  Vir.  lUutt,  10,  vol.  ii.  845),  adds  that 
among  the  Latins  it  was  almost  unknown.  He 
himself  speaks  contemptuously  of  it  (ia  Babuc. 
L  14,  vol.  vi.  p.  604),  for  it  seems  to  us  certain 
that  the  book  of  Hermas  is  what  he  here 
refers  to.  It  is  marked  in  the  Gelasian  decree 
as  apocryphal.  Notwithstanding,  there  are 
several  traces  that  some  use  of  the  book  con- 
tinued in  the  West,  one  dedfdve  fiict  being  that 
there  still  exist  some  twenty  MSS.  of  the  Latin 
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Version.  In  the  African  church  of  the  4th 
cent 017  we  find  from  the  list  in  the  Codex 
Claromontanua  (Westcott,  Canon  N,  T.  p.  557) 
that  it  was  placed  with  the  Acts  of  Paul  and 
the  Rerelation  of  St.  Peter  as  an  appendix  to 
the  New  Testament  books;  and  it  occupies 
a  similar  place  in  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  the  only 
Greek  Bible  known  to  hare  contained  it.  But 
in  some  of  the  existing  Latin  MSS.  it  is  placed 
with  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a  position  no  doubt  assigned  to  it  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinion  of  Athanasius  already 
quoted,  which  was  known  through  Rniinus  in 
the  West. 

Turning  now  from  the  external  history  uf  the 
book  to  the  book  itself,  we  find  it  divides  itself 
into  three  parts.  The  first  part  consists  of 
visions.  It  opens  with  what  reads  like  the  nar- 
ration of  a  real  dream.  Hennas  tells  that  he 
who  had  brought  him  up  had  sold  him  to  Rome 
to  a  lady  named  Rhoda,  that  after  a  considerable 
time  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  her  and 
began  to  love  her  as  a  sister;  that  he  saw  her 
one  day  bathing  in  the  Tiber  and  assisted  her 
out  of  the  water ;  that  admiring  her  beauty  he 
thought  within  himself  how  happy  he  should 
be  if  he  had  a  wife  like  her  in  person  and 
disposition.  Further  than  this  his  thought  did 
not  go.  But  a  little  time  after  he  had  a  vision. 
He  fell  asleep,  and  in  his  dream  he  was  walk- 
ing and  struggling  in  ground  so  rugged  and 
broken  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass.  At 
length  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  water  by 
which  his  path  had  been  washed  away,  and 
coming  into  smooth  ground  knelt  to  confess  his 
sins  to  God.  Then  the  heavens  were  opened, 
and  he  saw  Rhoda  saluting  him  from  the  sky. 
On  his  asking  her  what  she  did  there,  she  told 
him  that  she  had  been  taken  up  to  accuse  him, 
because  God  was  angry  with  him  for  having 
sinned  in  thought  against  her.  Then  Hermas 
was  overwhelmed  with  horror  and  fear,  not 
knowing  how  he  could  abide  the  severity  of 
God's  judgment,  if  such  a  thought  as  his  was 
marked  as  sin.  Rhoda  now  passes  out  of  his 
dream,  and  he  sees  a  venerable  aged  lady  clad  in 
shining  garments  sitting  on  a  great  white 
chair  and  holding  a  book  in  her  hand.  She 
asks  him  why  he,  usually  so  cheerful,  is  now  so 
sad.  On  telling  her,  she  owns  what  a  sin  any 
impure  thought  would  be  in  one  so  chaste,  so 
singleminded  and  so  innocent  as  he ;  but  she 
tells  him  that  this  is  not  why  God  is  displeased 
with  him,  but  because  of  the  sins  of  his  children, 
whom  he,  through  false  indulgence,  had  allowed 
to  corrupt  themselves,  but  to  whom  repentance 
was  open  if  he  would  warn  them.  Then  she 
reads  to  him  out  of  her  book,  but  of  all  she 
"oada  he  can  remember  nothing  save  the  last 
sentence,  save  that  this  alone  was  comforting, 
and  all  which  preceded  was  terrible  and  threat- 
ening. She  parted  from  him  with  the  words, 
**  Play  the  man,  Hennas.'*  After  reading  of  the 
admiration  of  Hermas  for  Rhoda,  one  discovers 
with  some  surprise  that  he  is  at  this  time  an 
elderly  man  with  a  grown-up  family,  and  that 
his  former  mistress  Rhoda  must  have  been  at 
l^ast  as  old  as  himself.  If  the  tale  is  an 
invented  one,  this  is  certainly  an  incongruity ; 
but  if  it  be  a  true  story,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  thought  may  have  occurred  to  Hermas, 
who  seems  to  have  been  not  happy  in  his  family  | 


relations,  how  much  happier  it  would  have 
for  him  if  Rhoda  had  been  his  wife ;  and  thai 
afteinrards,  in  a  dream,  this  thought  may  have 
recurred  to  his  memory  as  a  sin  to  be  repented 
of.  To  us,  the  vision,  as  he  tells  it,  presoits  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  real  dream  ;  the  want  of 
logical  connexion  between  the  parts,  the  changes 
of  scene,  the  fading  out  of  Rhoda  as  principal 
figure  and  the  appearance  of  the  aged  lady  in 
her  room,  and  in  like  manner  the  substitution 
of  quite  a  different  offence  for  the  sinful  thought 
which  weighed  on  his  conscience  at  the  begin- 
ning; the  physical  distress  in  his  sleep  at 
first  presenting  the  idea  of  walking  on  and  on 
without  being  able  to  find  an  outlet,  afterwards 
of  mental  grief  at  words  spoken  to  him ;  the 
long  reading  which  leaves  no  trace  on  the 
memory  save  of  the  words  spoken  immediately 
before  awaking— all  these  marks  indi<ate  that 
we  are  reading  not  a  literary  invention  like  the 
dream  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  but  the  recital, 
a  little  dressed  up  it  may  be,  of  a  dream  which 
the  narrator  really  had  had.  In  another  vision, 
a  year  after,  he  saw  again  the  lady  and  her 
book,  and  received  the  book  to  copy,  but  still  it 
conveyed  no  idea  to  his  mind.  He  then  set 
himself  by  fasting  and  prayer  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  it,  and  after  about  a  fortnight  was 
gratified.  Ho  learns,  too,  that  the  lady  whom 
he  had  seen  is  not,  as  he  had  imagined,  the  sibyl, 
but  the  church,  and  that  she  appeared  as  old 
because  she  was  created  first  of  all,  and  for  her 
sake  the  world  was  made.  On  this  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  the  church,  see  Eoclesia. 
The  £pistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  prolMibly 
suggested  it,  is  one  of  the  New  Testament  books 
of  whose  use  by  Hermas  there  are  dear  traces. 
In  subsequent  visions  we  have  a  different 
account  of  the  matter ;  he  sees  in  each  a  womaB 
more  and  more  youthful  in  appearance,  whom 
he  is  taught  to  identify  with  the  church  of 
his  former  vision;  and  it  is  explained  that  he 
saw  her  old  at  first  because  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tians had  been  broken  by  infirmity  and  doubt, 
and  afterwards  more  youthful  as  by  the  reve- 
lations made  him  their  spirit  had  been  renewed. 
After  his  first  two  visions,  Hermas  watched 
eagerly  for  new  revelations,  and  set  himself 
to  obtain  them  by  fasting  and  prayer.  In  thOM 
later  visions,  while  the  pictures  presented  to  hie 
mind  are  ,such  as  we  can  without  difficoH/ 
believe  to  have  been  dream  representations,  the 
explanations  given  of  them  have  a  coherence 
only  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of  a  waking 
man.  This  is  still  more  true  of  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  the  work.  At  the  end  of  tha 
first  part  he  has  the  vision  in  which  he  aees 
him  who  gives  the  name  which  in  strictoesa  only 
belongs  to  these  two  latter  parts  of  the  work, 
a  man  dressed  like  a  shepherd,  who  tells  him 
that  he  is  the  angel  of  repentance,  who  has 
come  to  dwell  with  him,  being  the  guardian 
to  whose  care  he  had  been  entrusted.  From 
this  shepherd  he  receives,  for  the  instrvo- 
tion  of  himself  and  of  the  church,  the  **  Cob* 
mandments,**  which  form  the  second,  and  the 
'*  Similitudes,"  which  form  the  third,  part  of  the 
work.  The  Shepherd  has  been  compared  to  tho 
PUgrifiCs  Progress,  and  it  is  in  the  last  part,  the 
*< Similitudes,**  that  the  likeness  is  greatest; 
but  these  do  not  form  one  continued  allegoiy 
like  Bunyan's,  but  rather  resemble  the  detach«€ 
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aiiui.eit«atikc  repreflentations  exhibited  in  the 
interpreter's  Hoiise.  The  Similitudes  of  Hermas, 
we  nuty  well  believe,  were  suggested  by  the 
parables  of  the  New  Testament,  though  it  need 
ha^y  be  said  how  infinitely  below  these  are 
the  frigid  compositions  of  Hermas,  in  which  the 
central  thoaght  is  usually  overlaid  by  uninter- 
esting details. 

But  the   judgment  we  may  form    on    the 
literary  merits  of  the  work  of  Hermas  is  of 
little  importance  compared  with  that  of  deciding 
rightly  the  fundamental  question,  our  determina- 
tion of  which  must  rule  our  decision  as  to  the 
date  of  the  book  and  some  other  disputed  points, 
namely,  whether  the  book  does  not  claim  to  be 
an  inspired    document,  the  writer   of   which 
aspires   to    no    literary   merit,  save    that    of 
fiuthfully  recording  the  revelations  made  him. 
When  Bunyan  says  that  in.  a  certain  place  he 
fell   asleep  and  dreamed  a  dredm^  we  do  not 
believe,  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  he  fnt^ed 
us  to  believe,  that  all  the  story  which  he^r»^  . 
ceeds  to  relate  actually  was  presented  to  his 
mind  in  the  form  of  a  dream.    Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  like  manner,  Hermas  wished  his 
readers  to    understand    that    in  relating    his 
Tisions  he  intended  no  more  than  to  present 
edifying  lessons  in  an  allegorical  form,  and  are 
we  to  suppose  that  it  was  merely  in  the  light  of 
an  instructive  fiction  that  the  book  was  regarded 
when  it  was  introduced  into  the  public  reading 
of  the  church  ?    As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which   these  questions  may  be  answered,   we 
quote  Donaldson's  argument.    He  says : — *'  If  the 
book  be  not  inspired,  then  either  the  writer 
fancied  he  had  seen  these  visions,  or  tried   to 
make  other  people  fancy  this,  or  he  clothed  the 
work  in  a  fictitious  form  designedly  and  undis- 
guisedly.     If  he  did  the  first,  he  must  have  been 
filly.     If  he  did  the  second,  he  must  have  been 
an  impostor."    But  as  he  believes  the  author  to 
hare  been  "  an  honest,  upright,  and  thoughtful 
man,"  he  concludes  that  he  did  the  third,  ^  as 
multitudes  of  others  have  done  after  him,  with 
John  Bunyan  at  their  head."    From  this  riew 
it  follows  that  we  can  lay  no  stress  on  anything 
the  author  tells  us  about  himself  and  his  family. 
All  these  details  are  as  likely  to  be  fictitious  as 
the  angels,  the  towers,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
Tisions.      We  cannot    even    assume    that  the 
writer's  name  was  Hermas,  for  the  narrator  of 
the  visions,  who  bears  this  name,  may  have  been 
an  imaginary  personage.    For  ourselves,  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  reject  this  as  altogether  mis- 
taken criticism,  and  as  an  application  to  the 
2nd  century  of  the  standards  of  the  19th.    To 
us   it  seems  plain  that,  whatever  the  author 
intended,  the  first  readers  of  Hermas  did  not 
receive  the  book   as   mere  allegorical   fiction. 
Bunsen  (ffippolytua  and  his  Age,  i.  315)  tells  us 
that  Niebuhr  used  to  pity  the  Athenian  (stc,  Qu. 
JiomoHf)  Christians  for  being  obliged  to  listen 
at  their  meetings  to  this  **  good  but  dull  novel." 
If  the  authorities  of  the  church  looked  on   it 
merely  as  a  norel,  would  they  hare  inflicted  the 
reading  of  it  on  other  people  ?    At  the  end  of 
the  century,  Clement  and  others  shew  no  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  the  visions.     Were  the  men  who 
lived  a  couple  of  generations  earlier  likely  to  have 
been  more  severe  in  their  judgments,  and  would 
an  angelic  appearance  seem  to  them  a  thing  so 
incredible  that  one  who  had  related  it  would  b« 


regarded  by  them  as  the  narrator  of  a  fiction  that 
he  did  not  intend  should  be  believed  ?    The  book 
itself  contains  directions  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Roman  church  to  send  the  volume  to  foreign 
churches.    If  we  suppose  that  it  really  was  sent 
to  them  stamped  as  a  prophetic  writing  by  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  church,  we  have  an 
explanation  of  the  consideration,  only  second  to 
that  of    the  canonical   Scriptures,   which   the 
book  enjoyed  in  so  many  distant  churches.    If  the 
work  were  supposed  to  be  only  an  edifying  allegory, 
the  place  which  it  occupied  in  church  reading 
would  be  quite  inexplicable.    We  must  hold  then 
that,  of  the  suppositions  stated  by  Donaldson, 
that  which  he  has  adopted  is  infinitely  the  least 
probable,  namely,  that  the  book  is  undisguised 
fiction,  written  without  any  intention  to  deceive. 
A  man  at  the  present  day  might  publish  a  story 
of  visions,  and  be  persuaded  that  his  readers 
would  not  take  him  seriously,   but  no  one  in 
the    2nd  century  would    be    entitled   to    hold 
such  a  persuasion,  and  if  the  book  of  Hermas 
was  accepted  as  inspired,  the  writer  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  the  responsibility  of  having  fore- 
seen and  intended  this  result.     Dismissing  then 
Donaldson's  third  supposition,  we  fall  back  on 
the  other  two,  that  the  writer  was  either  a  fool 
or  an  impostor.     This  is  the  only  alternative 
considered   by   Mosheim,  de  Hebus  Christ,  ante 
Const,   163,   166,  who  holds  that    the  writer 
must  either  hare  been  '*  mente  captus  et  fana- 
ticus,"  or  else  that  he  *'  scientem  volentemque 
fefellisse,"  the  latter  being  the  opinion  to  which 
he  inclines,  believing  that  the  lawfulness  of 
pious  frauds  was  a  fixed  opinion   with  many 
Christians  at  the  date  of  the  composition  we 
are  discussing.      We  must  maintain,  however, 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  disbelieve  in  the 
inspiration  of  Hermas  without  imputing  folly 
either  to  him  who  made  the  claim  or  to  those 
who  admitted  it.    We  do  not  count  a  young 
man  «  fool   because  he  has  not    learned  the 
lessons  which  only  experience  can  teach.     We 
must  not  regard  the  men  of  the  2Dd  century 
as  fools  because  their  views  as  to  God's  manner 
of  governing  His  church  were  difierent  f^om 
those  which  the  experience  of  so  many  following 
centuriM  has  taught  us.     A  Christian  cannot 
regard  them  as  fools  for  believing  that  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  a  great  mani- 
festation of  the  supernatural  was  made  to  the 
world.     How  long,  and  to  what  extent  similar 
manifestations  would  present  themselves  in  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  church,  only  experience  could 
shew,  and  they  are  not  to  be  scorned  thongh- 
tbeir  expectations  have  not  been  borne  out  by 
the  facts.     In  particular,  if  we  are  to  set  down 
as  fools  all  who  have  beliercd  that  supernatural 
intimations  niay  be  given  in  dreams,  our  list 
would  be  a  long  one,  and  would  include  many 
eminent  names.      And  as  for  those  abnormal 
mental  states  which  are  called  not  dreams  but 
visiona,  though  modem  science  may  regard  them 
as  phenomena  admitting  a  natural  explanation, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  such  a  view  from 
the  science  of  the   2nd  century.    Things  tm- 

Eress  different  minds  diflferently,  but  to  us  what 
[ermas  tells  of  his  personal  history,  and  of  the 
times  and  circumstances  of  his  visions,  conveys 
the  impression  of  artless  truth.  His  information 
about  himsrlf  is  contained  in  incidental  allusions, 
which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  piece  together ;  and 
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we  OMinot  think  that  tlio  aathor  of  a  fictitious 
nanatiTe  would  haTe  conreyad  so  obscurely 
what  he  has  to  tell  about  the  hero  of  his  story. 
He  would  be  likely  also  to  hare  made  this  hero 
a  man  of  some  eminence,  holding  high  church 
oflSce,  whereas  the  Hermas  of  this  book  always 
speaks  of  the  presbyters  as  if  he  were  not  ooe  of 
them;  and  he  could  have  had  no  motire  for 
representing  this  hero  as  one  who  had  been 
engaged  in  trade  which  he  had  carried  on  unsuc- 
cessfully and  not  very  honestly,  and  as  an 
elderly  married  man  with  a  termagant  wife  and 
ill  brought-up  children.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  tiling  be  true  history,  it  is  very  much  to 
the  point  that  Hermas  should  get  a  revelation, 
directing  his  wife  to  keep  her  tongoe  in  better 
order,  and  his  children  to  pay  more  respect  to 
their  parents;   nor  need  we  suppose  Hermas 

£  guilty  of  any  dishonesty  in  thus  turning  his  gift  of 
rophecy  to  the  advantage  of  his  family  comfort ; 
r  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
thoughts  which  no  doubt  had  often  occurred  to 
him  in  his  waking  moments  should  present  them- 
selves to  him  again  in  his  visions.  We  have 
already  said  that  there  is  nothing  incredible  in 
the  supposition  that  the  nictuxes  of  the  first 
vision  did  present  themselvee  to  the  mind  of 
Hermas  as  he  relates  them.  They  must  have 
been  verr  vivid,  and  hare  impressed  him  strongly. 
Still  It  IS  a  year  before  he  has  another  vision. 
Then  he  sees  the  lady  and  her  chair  again. 
AfUr  this  he  begins  to  &st  and  pray  and  look 
out  eagerly  for  more  revelations,  and  It  is  not 
wondeH^  to  read  that  he  soon  has  more  visions 
on  the  subiects  which  have  now  come  completely 
to  occupy  his  mind.  Finally  he  comes  to  believe 
himself  to  be  under  the  constant  guardianship 
of  the  shepherd  angel  of  repent^ce,  and  he 
ascribes  all  the  lessons  he  desii«s  to  teach  to  the 
inspiration  of  this  heavenly  monitor.  This  is 
the  part  of  his  work  which  it  is  hardest  to  clear 
from  the  charge  of  conscious  deception,  and  pro- 
bably he  cannot  be  completely  cleand.  out 
perhaus  his  language  expresses  no  more  than 
his  belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  under  which 
he  wrote,  for  elsewhere  he  states  that  he  does 
not  regard  the  personages  of  his  visions  as 
having  objective  reality,  and  those  things  which 
in  the  earlier  part  are  represented  as  spoken  to 
him  by  the  Church  are  afterwards  said  to  have 
lieen  spoken  by  God's  Spirit  under  the  form  of 
the  Church.  That  he  sincerely  believed  himself 
to  be  the  bearer  of  a  divine  message  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  case.  In  fact,  we  might  give  a 
summary  of  his  convictions  which  would  serve 
also  for  those  of  a  man  in  many  respects  very 
unlike,  Savonarola,  (a)  that  the  chnn^  of  his 
time  had  corrupted  itself^  and  had  become  deeply 
tainted  with  worldliness ;  (6)  that  a  time  of  great 
tribulation  was  at  hand,  in  which  the  dross 
should  be  purged  away ;  (c)  that  there  was  still 
an  intervening  time,  during  which  repentance 
was  possible,  and  would  be  accepted ;  (d)  that  he 
was  himself  divinely  commissioned  to  be  a 
preacher  of  that  repentance. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  book,  concerning  which 
antiquity  furnishes  authority  for  three  supposi- 
tions :  (a)  the  author  wns  the  Hernuis  to  whom  a 
salutation  is  sent  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans;  (6)  he  was  brother  to  Pius  who  was 
bishop  of  Rome  at  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century ; 
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(c)  he  was  contemporary  with  Clement  wha  waa 
bishop  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century  or  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding.  The  first  ma/  be  set 
aside  as  a  mere  guess  of  Origen's,  and  a  highly 
improbable  one.  It  has  been  coinectured,  Ik»w- 
ever  (as,  for  instaoce,  by  HilgenfeldX  that  the 
author  wished  his  book  to  pass  for  the  work  cf 
this  Hennas,  and  Lipsius  has  combined  this  with 
supposition  (6),  holding  that  the  author  really 
was  Hermas,  the  brother  of  Pius,  but  that  be 
wished  to  pass  for  the  apostolic  Hermas.  This 
may  be  pronounced  a  most  improbable  combina- 
tion. A  man  forging  a  book  which  he  wiahea  to 
pass  as  the  work  of  a  former  age  does  not  usually 
put  his  own  name  to  it  When  this  Hermas 
published  his  work,  he  either  let  his  contem- 
poraries know  who  wrote  it  or  he  did  not.  If  ha 
did  not,  the  tradition  that  he  was  brother  of 
Pins  is  worth  nothing;  if  he  did,  he  could  not 
expect  to  be  taken  for  a  contemporary  of  the 
apostles.  The  book  itself  shews  no  trace  that 
the  author  wished  to  be  taken  for  the  apostolic 
Hermas.  In  fact,  he  distinctly  speaks  of  th9 
apostles  as  in  his  time  all  dead.  A  forger  could 
easily  have  found  many  names  better  suited  to 
his  purpose  than  Hennas,  one  of  the  least  pro- 
minent of  Scripture  names,  and  of  which,  ezc^ 
in  connexion  with  this  book,  there  is  no  timce  m 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  If  the  view  taken  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  be  comet,  the  anthor 
had  no  motive  for  antedating  his  work.  His 
prophecy  announced  tribulation  close  at  hand, 
and  only  a  short  intervening  period  for  repent- 
ance. To  represent  such  a  prophecy  as  being  at 
the  time  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  old  would  be 
to  represent  it  as  havinc  foiled,  and  in  foot  Tht 
Bhephtrd  did  lose  its  crefit  when  it  had  been  so 
long  in  existence.  Hermas  seems  to  have  thought 
that,  if  the  worldliness  of  the  dinrch  could  be 
repented  of  and  reformed,  it  would  be  possible  to 
keep  it  pure  during  the  brief  remainder  of  Ita 
existence.  He  announced  therefore  fbrgivcMai 
on  repentance  for  sins  of  old  Christiana  prior  to 
the  date  of  his  revelation,  but  none  for  thoae 
of  new  converta,  or  for  sins  subsequent  to 
his  revelation.  It  is  inconceivable  he  could 
be  so  stupid  as  to  defeat  his  own  purpoae  by 
dating  his  revelation  fifty  years  bMk,  wui  eo 
making  the  message  inapplicable  to  iXX  thoee 
whom  he  addressed.  Agsin  the  acceptance  of 
the  book  by  the  church  of  Borne  Is  inexplicable 
if  it  were  introduced  by  no  known  person, 
containing,  as  it  does,  not,  like  the  book  of 
Glchesal,  revelations  purporting  to  have  been 
made  in  a  remote  country,  but  alleged  to  hare 
been  given  among  themselves,  and  to  a  leading 
member  of  their  church.  If  the  fint  readers  of 
the  work  of  Elchesai  or  of  the  CleBMntina 
homilies  put  the  natnral  question.  Why  did  we 
never  hear  of  these  things  before?  these  books 
had  provided  an  answer  in  the  fiction  that  the 
alleged  authors  had  only  communicated  them 
under  a  pledge  of  strict  secrecy ;  in  this  book,  on 
the  contrary,  Hermss  is  directed  (  K«i.  iU.  8)  to 
go  after  three  days  and  speak  in  the  hearing  of 
all  the  saints  the  words  he  had  heard  in  hia 
vision.  Elsewhere  he  enables  us  to  understand 
hoi^  this  direction  could  be  carried  out.  We 
learn  {Mand,  \V\  that  certain  persons  were  then 
recognised  in  the  church  as  having  prophetic 
gifts,  and  that  at  the  Christian  meetings  for 
worship,  if  after  prayer  ended  one  of  them  were 
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tiled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  might  speak  uDto 
the  people  as  the  Lord  willed.  It  eeems  to  na 
then  that  the  simplett  explanation  how  the 
Roman  church  came  to  beliere  in  the  inepiration 
of  the  book  we  are  oonriderins  is  that  it  had 
preTiooily  admitted  the  inspiration  of  ita  author, 
that  he  held  the  position  of  a  recognised  prophet 
as  in  the  East  did  Qaadratua  and  Ammia  of 
PbiladelphU  (Euseb.  H,  E.  y.  16),  and  that  he 
really  did  publicly  deliyer  in  the  chnich  assembly 
the  message  with  which  he  states  he  was  com- 
missioned. As  the  2nd  century  went  on,  the 
public  exercise  of  prophetic  powera  in  the  church 
aeems  to  haye  ceaaed,  and  when  it  was  reyiyed  by 
Montanus  and  his  followers,  it  had  to  encounter 
much  opposition.  The  oontroyersy  that  ensued 
induced  the  church  to  inaist  more  strongly  on 
the  distinction  between  the  inspiration  of  the 
writers  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  and 
that  of  holy  men  of  later  times,  and  tne  Mura* 
torian  firagmeot  exhibits  the  feeling  entertained 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  that  the  list  of 
prophetic  writings  had  been  dosed,  and  that  no 
production  of  the  then  later  years  of  the  church 
could  be  admitted  into  it. 

Haying  arriyed  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Hennas  of  The  Shepktrd  is  not  a  fictitious 
character,  but  a  real  person,  who  was  known 
in  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  2nd  century,  we 
haye  next  to  settle  the  question,  Are  we  to  place 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  century  under  Fins  or 
at  the  yery  beginning  under  Clement?  First, 
we  would  remark  that  this  is  a  question  on  which 
arguments  drawn  from  the  doctrinal  character- 
istics of  the  book  can  yield  only  precarious  con- 
clusions. We  haye  no  independent  trustworthy 
source  of  information  as  to  the  deyelopment 
of  doctrine  and  ritual  in  the  Roman  cnurch 
during  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century ;  so  that, 
if  we  choose  to  say  that  it  is  credible  that  this 
or  that  deyelopment  should  be  found  in  the 
year  140,  and  not  credible  that  it  had  existed  in 
110,  such  an  assertion  must  rest  solely  on  our 
subjectiye  theories,  and  not  on  scientific  know- 
ledge. Thus  Westoott  {K  T,  Canon,  p.  196) 
giyes  as  a  proof  of  late  date  the  mention  of  the 
«* stations'^  {Skn.  y.).  We  must  ask  what 
knowledge  is  possible  to  us  of  the  date  when 
weekly  fasts  were  instituted  in  the  Roman 
church,  or  when  the  name  ** stations"  was 
giyen  to  them.  Corresponding  questions  might 
be  asked  with  reference  to  all  the  other  indica- 
tions noted  by  Westcott  in  the  same  place,  or  by 
others.  And  in  particular  the  same  objection 
may  be  urged  if  conclusions  as  to  the  date  of  The 
Shepherd  are  drawn  from  the  state  of  church 
goyemment  indicated  by  it.  For  ourselyes, 
although  the  impression  which  the  book  makes 
on  us  is  in  fayour  of  an  early  date,  yet,  if  any 
good  external  eyidenee  could  be  produced  that 
the  book  is  as  late  eyen  as  150  or  as  early  eyen 
as  100,  there  is  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  the 
book  which  would  entitle  us  to  reject  it, 
Vnowiog  so  little  as  we  do  of  the  progress 
9f  doctrine  during  the  interyal.  Turning, 
then,  to  the  external  eyidenee,  the  highest  respect 
is  due  to  the  fiict  that  at  Rome,  where  a  true 
tradition  was  most  likely  to  be  found,  it  was 
belieyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century 
that  Hermas  and  the  bishop  Pius  had  been 
brothers.  This  belief,  howeyer,  may  hnye  been 
ultimately  deriyed  from  the  statement  of  the 
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Muratorian  writer.    The  credit  to  which  a  wit- 
ness is  entitled  is  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  care  he  hal>itualJy  takes  to  make  no  statement 
without  sufficient  eyidenee.    In  the  case  of  an 
anonymous  writer,  known  only  by  a  solitary 
fragment,  we  haye  no  means  of  estimating  what 
this  amount  may  be;  and  therefore  the  proyf- 
sional  assent  we  give  to  him  ia  liable  to  be  with* 
drawn  when  we  find  good  reason  to  belieye  him 
to  be  in  error.    Such  reason  is  in  this  case  affcfded 
by  the  statement  of  the  book  itself,  that  Hermaa 
was  instructed,  as  soon  as  the  reyelations  should 
be  completed,  to  send  two  copies  of  them,  ona 
to  Clement  for  transmission  to  foreign  ohurohea, 
the  other  to  Orapte  to  be  used  in  admoniahing 
the  widows  and  orphans.    Notwithstanding  the 
respect   with  which   the  idea   ia  enterUined 
b^  Westcott  (Canonf  p.  196%  we  cannot  seriously 
discuss  Origan's  suggestion  (PkUooaL  i.  11)  that 
these  names  are  only  intended  to  haye  a  mystical 
meaning.    Origen  finds  that  Grapte  and  Clement 
denote  the  litoal  and  spiritual  methods  of  inteiw 
pietation.    Only  a  fow  degreea  lesa  impobabla 
is  the  supposition  of  Donaldson  and  Hamack 
that  Clement  is  a  real    person,  but  not  the 
Clement  who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
It  is  no  doubt  possible,  but  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely, that  within  a  comparatiyely  few  yean  of 
the  writing  of  that  letter  there  should  be  another 
Clement  whose  function  it  also  was  to  oom- 
municate  on  behalf  of  the  church  of  Rome  with 
foreign  ohurches,  but  who  has  left  in  eccle- 
siastical history  no  trace  of  his  existence.    We 
conclude  then  tnat  the  Clement  in  question  is  he 
who  is  counted  one  of  the  first  bishops  of  Rome, 
and  then  it  must  follow  that,  if  Hermas  was  a 
real  man  at  all,  he  must  haye  been  hit  contem- 
porary.    It   is   immaterial  whether   we   can 
maintain  the  perfect  yeracity  of  Hermas,  or 
whether  we  are  bound  to  take  his  word  that  ha 
receiyed  a  diyine  message  for  Clement,  or  that 
he  deliyered  it  to  him ;  still,  if  the  book  did  not 
drop  down  from  the  clouds,  but  was  communi- 
cated to  the  church  of  Rome  by  a  real  man, 
who  told  his  contemporaries  that  he  had  been 
instructed  to  communicate  his  yision  to  Clement^ 
we  must  suppose  him  to  be  mad  or  them  to  be 
fools,  if  we  put  his  date  so  late  that  Clement 
must  haye  died  before  he  was  bom  or  while  ha 
was  a  child.    On  these  grounds  we  hold  that 
eyen  the  respectably  attested  tradition  about 
Pius  must  be  rejected  if  it  is  inconsistcmt  with 
allowing  Hermas  to  haye  been  centemporary 
with  Clement.    It  is  not  absolutely  impessibM 
to  combine  the  two  suppositions  it  we  assume 
that  Hermas  was  considerably  older  than  Pius, 
and  published  his  yisions  not  during  his  brother's 
episcopate,  but  twenty  years  earlier  or  more,  and 
perhaps  also  if  we  place  the  death  of  Clement 
somewhat  later  than  in  the  common  reckoning. 
But,  as  after  eyery  aUowance  made,  this  puts  a 
strain  on  the  chronology,  we  prefer  to  belieye 
that  Pius  really  had  an  eminent  brother  named 
Pastor,  whose  identification  with  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas  was  a  rash  combination  of  the  Mura- 
torian writer.    Zahn,  whom  we  follow  in  relying 
more  on  the  connexion  with  Clement  than  on 
that  with  Pius,  places  The  Shepherd  about  a.ik 
97  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  if  we  assign  that  date 
to  the  epistle  of  Clement,  we  ought  to  allow  a 
few  years  for  that  letter  to  haye  obtained  the 
celebrity  and  success  which  the  notice  in  Hermas 
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implies.  That  notice  need  not  necessarily  hnve 
been  published  in  the  lifetime  of  Clement,  for  Her- 
raas  is  not  instructed  to  deliver  his  message 
immediately,  but  only  after  the  completion  of  his 
perelations,  and  thb  may  be  anpposed  to  have 
been  after  Clement's  death. 

We  may  next  examine  whether  any  of  the 
indications  of  date  to  be  found  in  the  book  are 
inconsistent  with  the  early  date  we  have  assigned, 
only  premising  that,  as  Lipeins,  who  holds  fast 
to  the  Pius  tradition,  still  feels  himself  obliged 
to  place  The  Shepherd  in  the  very  first  yean  of 
Pius  (i,e.  the  accession  of  Pius  at  earliest  139, 
The  Shepherd  about  142),  so  we  may  expect 
that,  when  the  Pius  tradition  is  discarded,  a 
still  earlier  date  may  be  found  admissible. 

(a)  The  Mention  of  Grapte, — ^This  mention 
would  have  been  unmeaning  unless  she  were 
known  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Clement ; 
but  however  well  known  such  a  woman  might 
be  in  her  lifetime,  her  reputation  would  not  be 
likely  to  survive  long  after  her  death. 

(6)  JfofUomsm. —There  is  much  affinity  be- 
tween the  leading  ideas  of  M ontanism  and  of  the 
book  of  Hermas.  In  both  the  difficulties  were 
atrongly  felt  that  arose  from  the  facts  that  the 
church,  which  was  in  its  ideal  an  assembly  of 
holy  men,  actually  included  many  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  saints,  and  that  many  who  had  been 
baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins  had  sinned 
wilfully  since  they  had  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  The  question  was  asked,  Was  it 
possible  to  renew  such  again  to  repentance  ? 
in  both  our  Lord's  second  coming  was  eagerly 
looked  forward  to,  and  in  both  a  knowledge  of 
God's  coming  dealings  with  His  church  was 
sought  for  from  visions  and  revelations.  But  it 
did  not  need  that  a  century  should  pass  since 
Christ's  death  before  the  pressure  made  itself' 
felt  of  the  difficulties  we  have  referred  to ;  and 
on  examination  we  find  that  the  answers  given 
by  Hermas  are  quite  independent  of  Montanism, 
and  have  all  the  marks  of  being  earlier.  We 
have  already  remarked  on  the  much  greater 
willingness  in  the  church  to  accept  prophetic 
.pretensions  in  the  time  of  Hermas  than  in  the 
age  of  Montanism.  The  Montanists  refused  re- 
storation to  gross  offenders ;  Hermas  offered  com- 
plete forgiveness  (to  be  had,  however,  only  once) 
for  the  worst  of  sins.  He  will  not  allow  the 
husband  of  an  adulteress  to  marry  again,  be- 
cause she  might  repent ;  in  that  case  she  ought 
to  be  taken  back.  To  abstain  from  a  second 
marriage  was  a  duty  with  the  Montanists ;  with 
Hermas  it  was  a  counsel  of  perfection — meritori- 
ous if  followed,  but  which  might  be  disregarded 
without  sin.  The  Montanists  added  to  the  fasts 
of  the  church;  Hermas  does  not  make  fasting 
a  matter  of  obligation,  and  he  insists  on  the 
spirit  in  which  It  shall  be  observed,  directing 
that  it  shall  not  be  mere  self-discipline,  but 
made  useful  to  others  by  giving  in  charity  the 
cost  of  the  meal  saved  by  abstinence.  In  these 
and  in  other  respects  the  teaching  of  Hermas  is 
less  rigorous  than  the  Montanistic,  and  all  that 
ia  special  to  Montanism  is  unknown  to  him. 

(c)   Gnosticism, — Hermas   directs    hk   efforts 

almost  exclusively  to  combating  the  relaxation 

of  morality  in  the  church;  he  scarcely  notices 

-'''ctrinal  errors.    The  only  thing  to  be  found  in 

ook   which   seems  to   refer  to  a  point  of 

'z  teaching  is  that  it  would  appear  from 


Sim.  V.  7,  which  ought  to  be  compared  with  tf 
passage  probably  derived  from  it  (2  (Uem.  9), 
that  there  were  some  who  took  licence  to  miaow 
the  flesh  on  account  of  a  denial  of  the  reaorree* 
tion  of  the  body.  But  the  false  teachers  noticed 
by  Hermaa  seem  to  ha^e  been  all  in  the  obnrchi 
not  separate  from  it.  In  the  passage  which 
seems  most  distinctly  to  refer  to  Gnostics  (iSm. 
ix.  22),  they  are  described  as  ^  wishing  to  know 
everything  and  knowing  nothing,"  as  ^  praising 
themselves  that  they  have  understanding,  and 
wishing  to  be  teachers,  though  they  were  reallv 
fools."  Tet  he  adds,  ^'to  these  repentance  is 
open,  for  they  were  not  wicked,  but  rather  silly: 
and  without  understanding."  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  seeds  of  Gnosticism  had  begun 
to  spring  up  even  in  apostolic  times ;  but  we 
cannot  think  that  Hermas  would  have  written 
as  he  did  after  Gnosticism  had  become  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  to  the  Roman  church.  Irenaeua 
(iii.  4)  dates  the  coming  of  Valentinus  and  Cerdo 
to  Rome  in  the  episcopate  of  Uyginus,  the  bkhop 
before  Pius,  about  a.d.  135.  It  is  therefore  rea-* 
sonable  to  believe  that  the  work  of  Hermas  waa 
earlier.  We  might  also  argue,  horn  the  language 
of  Hermas  concei-ning  the  pre-existence  of  the 
church,  that  he  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
Aeons  of  Valentinus.  We  have  used  this  argUf 
ment  (Vol.  I.  p.  558)  to  infer  that  the  so-called 
second  epistle  of  Clement  was  anterior  to  Valen- 
tinus. We  should  gain  an  argun>ent  a  fortiori 
for  the  antiquity  of  Hermas  if  we  could  rely  on 
some  indications  that  the  Clementine  author  was 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  Hermas,  but  wa 
cannot  venture  to  lay  stress  on  this  argument. 

(d)  Chwvh  Oovernment. — Nothing  interferes 
more  with  the  historical  use  of  early  writers  than 
reading  them  in  the  light  of  modem  contro- 
versies  of  which  these  writers  were  not  thinkin;;. 
It  is  natural  to  think  that,  if  parity  of.  presby- 
ters was  the  church's  original  rule,  the  govern- 
ment of  a  single  head  could  not  have  beoi  ota- 
blished  without  some  resistance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  dispossessed  of  their  equal  autho- 
rity. An  exception  to  the  almost  total  silence  of 
church  history  as  to  such  resistance  has  been 
supposed  to  be  found  in  the  language  in  which 
Hermas  rebukes  the  strifes  for  precedence 
among  Christians,  (  Vis,  iii.  9 ;  Mand.  ix. ;  Simu 
viii.  7.)  Although  it  might  be  supposed  Uiat,  if 
the  Muratorian  writer  could  truly  speak  of  the 
episcopate  of  Pius  as  his  own  time,  he  would  be 
less  likely  to  mistake  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  church  at  that  time,  than  as  to  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  a  work  supposed  to  have  appeared 
at  the  beginning  of  that  episcopate,  the  same 
persons  who  take  the  word  of  the  fragmentitft 
that  Hermas  was  a  brother  of  Pius  disbelieve 
his  assertion  that  Pius  then  occupied  the  chair 
of  the  Roman  church.  Their  theory  is  that,  up 
to  that  time,  parity  of  presbyters  had  prevailed^ 
that  Pius  was  but  a  leading  presbyter,  whose  at* 
tempts  to  fix  himself  in  a  position  of  permanent 
precedeoix  called  forth  resistance  from  the  cihtr 
presbyters,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  rebukes  of 
his  own  brother.  All  this  theory  seems  to  us 
quite  chimerical,  and  the  language  of  Hermas,  it 
looked  at  without  any  preconceived  theory  as  to 
church  government,  admits  of  a  much  simpler 
explanation.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  find  in 
Hermas  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  episcopal 
form  of  government  or  of  resistance  to  its  intr<^ 
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dnction.      He  appears   to   use   the  word  M' 
WKomot  as  synonymous  with  Tptafiirtpos,  and  he 
always  spei^s  of  the  goremment  of  the  church 
as  in  the  hands  of  the  elders,  without  giving  any 
hint  that  one  elder  enjoyed  authority  over  the 
others.   The  only  thing  loolcing  that  way  is  that 
Clement  is  recognised  as  the  organ  by  which  the 
church   of   Rome    communicated   with   foreign 
churches ;  but  whether  this  implied  a  like  pre- 
eminence in  domestic    rule,  we  are  not  told. 
Similarly,  though  we  infer  that  the  presbyters 
had  seats  of  honour  in  the  church  assemblies, 
we  are  not  told  that  one  had  a  seat  higher  than 
the  rest.    Either  it  was  not  the  case  or  it  was 
too  much  a  matter  of  course  to  be  mentioned. 
But  a  message  on  the   subject   of    dissensions 
is  sent  rots  Tporiyovfi4vois  rfjs  iKKkriffita  Koi 
rois  trpttroKoBtliplTcus.     It  is  a  rery  forced  ex- 
planation of  the  last  plural  noun  to  suppose  it 
means  some  one  of  the  Tportyo{>fi€voi  who  desired 
to  make  himself  the  nrst,  nor  have  we  any 
reason  to  think  that  the  word  implies  any  sar- 
casm.    It  is  more  natural  to  understand  that 
besides  the  presbyters  there  were  others  who  in 
church  assemblies  were  giren  seats  of  honour. 
Who  these  were,  we  may  gather  from  other  pas- 
sages.    We  find  {Jiand.  li.)  that  one  who  claims 
to  be  a  prophet  is  represented  as  sitting  on  a 
'*  cathedra,"  while  his  hearers  sit  before  him  on 
a  **  snbsellium."    Again,  in  the  first  vision  the 
church,   when  she  reads  her  book,  sits  on  a 
cathedra.     We  may  infer  that  such  a  seat  was 
the  prerogative  of  teachers.     We  find  also  from 
Momd.  zi.  that  prophets  were  allowed  to  speak  in 
the  church  assemblies;   and   the  direction   to 
Hermas  himself  to  read  his  book  with  the  pres- 
byters, seems  plainly  to  refer  to  a  public  reading 
.in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.     We  are 
thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  besides  the  pres- 
byters there  were  lay  preachers,  who,  as  having 
a  gift  of  prophecy,  were  allowed  to  address  the 
church  assemblies,  and  in   that  capacity  were 
given  seats  of  honour.     But  as  these  held  no 
permanent  official  position,  their  claims  would 
probably   be    ill-defined,   and   disputes  on   the 
subject  were  very  likely  to  arise.    This  was  a 
question  in  which   Hermas  was  personally  far 
more   interested    than   in  disputes  concerning 
priority  among  presbyters.      We  may  gather 
from  his  discovery  (  V%9.  iii.  10,  13X  that  a  sub- 
sellium  is   a  firmer    and   better  seat  than  a 
cathedra,  that  his  own  claim  to  a  cathedra  had 
not  been  admitted;  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Roman  church   may  reasonably  have   hesitated 
to  place  in  the  teacher's  chair  a  pious  visionary, 
neither  well  read  in  Scripture  nor  accurately 
instructed  in  doctrine.* 


•  The  perverse  ingenoity  of  commentators  has  also 
extracted  the  sentiments  of  Hermas  about  episcopacy 
snd  about  the  propriety  of  paying  the  clergy  ttom  a 
passage,  intelligible  enough  in  its  obvions  meaning,  in 
which  be  oontmsts  the  figdse  prophet  and  the  true.  **  Hie 
false  prophet  sets  up  as  a  soothsayer,  receives  persons 
who  oonmilt  him  in  private,  undertakes  to  answer  their 
questions,  and  takes  money  for  doing  so.  Sometimes 
his  answers  are  correct,  for  the  devil  uses  him  as  hit 
iQstmment  to  deceive  the  righteous.  He  shuns  the 
public  assemblies  of  the  righteous  for  prayer;  there  his 
earthly  spirit  deserts  him,  and  he  is  unable  to  speak 
viYtfn  not  questioned  Not  so  the  true  prophet,  who 
speaks  not  in  privnte,  or  wh(>n  man  wishes  him  to 
speak,  but  in  the  public  assemblies,  when  the  angel  of 


{e)  The  Subintroduciae. — ^A  passage  (^Sinu  ix. 
11)  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  an  acquaint- 
ance by  Hermas  with  the  abuse  denoted  by  this 
word,  and  if  the  passage  censured  this  abuse,  the 
inference  might  be  just ;  but  since  it  encourages 
it,  the  inference  is  quite  the  other  way.  We 
have  already  expressed  onr  willingness  to  believe 
in  a  general  way  that  Hermas  had  some  such 
visions  or  dreams  as  he  records.  Without  doubt- 
ing his  account  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  con- 
tinence, we  must  observe  that  women  ran  very 
much  in  his  head.  In  this  vision  he  sees  twelve 
virgins  who,  it  is  explained,  allegorically  repre- 
sent the  Christian  virtues.  They  keep  him  with 
them,  and  kiss  him ;  he  feels  himself  become  a 
young  man  again,  sports  and  dances  with  them, 
and  when  they  lie  down  on  the  ground  for  the 
night,  by  their  direction  he  lies  down  with  them ; 
but,  it  is  said  he  was  with  them  as  a  brother, 
not  as  a  husband.  The  explanation  is  so  necessary 
to  save  the  purity  of  the  narrator  that  no  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  from  its  having  been  added, 
except  that  the  story  would  never  have  been 
told  if  the  abuse  had  existed  at  the  time  which 
this  tale  had  a  tendency  to  countenance. 

(/)  Perssouiions  of  ihs  Church. — From  the 
account  given  of  the  worldliness  and  love  ot 
riches  of  many  of  the  Christian  community  at 
the  time,  we  may  infer  that  the  church  had 
enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  quiet,  but  this  quiet  had 
evidently  been  broken  by  many  harassing  perse- 
cutions, in  which  some  had  apostatized.  Usually 
the  danger  which  had  terrifieid  them  is  described 
as  no  more  than  of  loss  of  goods  and  of  injury  to 
worldly  business ;  but  there  have  been  (though 
perhaps  not  recently)  martyrs  who  have  given 
their  lives  and  have  endured  crosses  and  wild 
beasts  for  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God.  What 
concerns  us  most  is  that  they  could  have  saved 
themselves  by  denial  or  by  committing  idolatry. 
Thus  it  appears  that  they  suffered  as  Christians, 
and  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  date  must  be 
later  than  the  well-known  letter  of  Trajan  to 
Pliny  which  first  made  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity unlawful.  Yet  it  seems  possible  to 
assign  an  earlier  date  as  well  to  The  Shepherd  as 
to  the  First  £pistle  of  Peter,  which  is  affected  by 
the  same  argument,  when  we  remember  that 
Trajan  did  no  more  than  give  imperial  sanction 
to  the  rule  on  which  Pliny  had  been  acting 
already,  and  on  which  others  had  probably  been 
acting  previously ;  for  Pliny,  who  begins  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  never  before  been  present  at  any 
trials  of  Christians,  implies  that  they  were  then 
a  well-known  thing.  And  it  may  be  argued 
that  after  the  edict  of  Trajan  obstinate  profes- 
sion of  Christianity  was  liable  to  be  punished 
with  death,  whereas  in  the  time  of  Hermas  it 
seems  to  have  been  punished  only  by  fine  or 
imprisonment.  Hermas  himself,  who  had 
been  originally  in  trade,  lost  his  business  in  the 
persecution,  having  been  betrayed,  it  would 
seem,  by  his  children.  At  the  time  of  the 
visions  he  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  cul- 
tivating a  fsLvm,  Zjiha,  who  places  the  persecu- 
tion  under   Domitian,    ingeniously   conjectures 

the  prophetic  spirit  neves  him  to  speak.  The  tms 
prophet  is  meek  and  bumble,  and  simple  in  his  manner 
of  life ;  not  ambitious  of  the  flrst  place,  iropndealv  talk* 
attva,  and  food  ef  Inzury,  like  the  false  prophet."  OoBi 
part  Boseb.  M.  E,  v.  18. 
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(p.  1.13)  that  Hermaa  wm  one  of  those  rictima  of 
the  tyrannj  of  Domitian  to  whom,  as  Dion 
Cassias  tells  (68,  2),  Nenra  made  restitntion  by 
giving  land  instead  of  the  goods  of  which  they 
had  l^n  despoiled. 

If  the  riew  t«ken  in  this  article  be  correct, 
that  we  have  in  the  work  of  Hermas  an  authentic 
specimen  of  the  teaching  of  one  of  those  who 
were  recognleed  in  the  Christian  chnrch  as  pro- 
phets at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century,  it  is 
disappointing  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  the 
book  is  not  one  which  an  ordinary  Christian  of 
the  present  day  would  much  care  to  read  either 
for  amusement  or  edification,  and  that  the  hin- 
torical  student  finds  much  less  light  thrown  by  it 
than  might  hare  been  expected  on  the  questions 
in  which  he  is  interested.  Hermas  himself  is 
altogether  absorbed  in  trying  to  bring  about  a 
practical  reform;  he  shews  much  less  interest 
in  questions  of  doctrine,  in  which  possibly  as  a 
layman  he  might  not  have  been  accurately 
instructed;  he  nerer  quotes  the  Scriptures 
cither  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  nor  is  his 
language  much  influenced  by  Scripture  phraseo- 
logy, wad  there  are  those  who  would  describe 
Hennas  as  haying  preached  not  the  Qospel,  but 
a  *' fossionless  screed  of  dry  morality. '  The 
inference  was  natural,  if  Pauline  Christianity  is 
so  much  in  the  background  in  Hennas,  he  must 
have  been  an  anti-Pauline  Jewish  Christian; 
and  this  inference  may  seem  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  New  Testament  book  which  hais 
most  stamped  itself  on  the  mind  of  Hermas  is 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Vet  a  closer  exami- 
nation finds  no  real  trace  of  Judaism  in  Hermas. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  one  who  had  been 
brought  up  a  Jew  should  seem  so  unfamiliar 
with  the  Old  Testament^*  The  Jewish  nation 
and  its  priTileges  are  not  even  mentioned ;  there 
is  nothing  about  the  distinction  between  Jew  and 
gentile,  and  in  fact  a  reader  of  Hermas  would  not 
discoTer  that  the  Jewish  nation  had  ever  existed. 
Michael  is  not  the  guardian  angel  of  that  nation, 
but  of  the  Christian  church.  Once  where 
the  phrase  ^  twelve  tribes  "  occurs,  it  turns  out 
to  mean  not  the  Jewish  tribes,  but  twelve 
nations  into  which  the  whole  human  race  is 
classified  ;  as  for  imposing  on  gentile  Christians 
any  Mosaic  ordinances,  Hermas  does  not  shew 
any  knowledge  that  such  a  thing  had  ever 
been  thought  of.  Indeed,  the  morality  of  Hermas 
is  singularly  Aree  from  formalism.  For  the 
new  forgiveness  of  sins  which  he  announces,  he 
requires  as  conditions  no  ceremonial  washings  as 
in  the  book  of  Elchesai,  no  penances,  no  increased 
rigour  of  fasting,  no  formal  absolution,  nothing 
but  repentance  and  reformation.  Baptism  is  the 
only  church  rite  oii  which  he  insists;  that  he 
counts  so  essential  that  he  believes  that  the  holy 
men  of  the  old  dispensation  received  baptism 
from  the  apostles  in  the  under  world ;  fasting  he 
nses,  but  attributes  to  it  no  exaggerated  value ; 
he  does  not  even  cross  himself  when  venturing 
to  pass  the  terrible  beast  in  a  scene  like  that  of 


b  The  oontnst  is  striking  If  we  compare  the  ftilness 
of  (Hd  Testament  quotation  in  Otoment's  eptsUe  with 
the  soanCineas  in  Hennas.  Harnscfc  gives  a  list  of 
seven  psssages  which  seem  to  sbew  acquaintance  with 
the  Old  Testament.  Four  of  these  relate  to  p«8sa«(>8 
quoted  in  New  Testament  books  which  seem  to  have 
httM  read  by  Hermas;  the  other  three  are  doubtful. 


Christian  venturiDg  past  the  lions  at  tli«  fpttt 
of  the  House  BeautiAil.  The  doctrine  of  Hernias 
concerning  the  person  and  work  of  tha  Smi  nl 
God  is  entirely  Christian.  The  Son  of  God  ia 
older  than  All  creation,  and  was  a  feUow  co«ii- 
cillor  with  the  Father  in  the  work  of  ereatimi. 
He  is  the  rock  on  which  the  divrch  is  bnllt. 
His  name  the  only  gate  by  which  any  can  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Even  the  moat  gloriona 
angeb  cannot  enter  unto  God  apart  fhim  Him. 
iSim.  ix.  12.)  It  has  indeed  been  contended  that, 
because  Hermas  speaks  of  six  chief  angda,  sad 
the  Ebiointe  mtema  of  seven,  Hermas  neana 
that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  thought  of  but  as 
an  angel,  the  chief  over  the  six.  But  tKis  ooni- 
bination  is  altogether  unwarranted,  aad  dcpe&da 
on  the  quite  groundless  assumption  that  Hermas 
has  any  aflSnity  with  Ebionism.  The  number 
seven  is  nowhere  employed  in  the  iraagerr  of 
Hermas ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ai^els  are  twelre, 
consisting  of  six  principal  and  six  subordinate. 
Hermas  tells  of  the  toil  and  suffering  which  the 
Son  of  God  underwent  to  purge  away  the  aioa 
of  His  people,  and  of  the  reward  which  He  re- 
ceives in  the  exaltation  of  His  human  natuiv 
and  in  His  joy  at  receiving  His  purified 
people  into  union  with  Himaelt  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  Hennas  distinguishes  tfav 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  that  of  the 
pre-existent  Scm  of  God.  We  ourselves  are  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  Zahn  (p.  261)  that  he  doea; 
but  there  is  room  for  doubt,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  Similitudes  of  Hermaa,  as  well  aa 
in  other  parables,  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  what  things  belong  to  the  frameworfc 
of  the  parable  and  what  are  intended  to  b« 
svmbolical.  Bull  (Def.  Fid,  Mi,  1, 2X  vindicatea 
the  language  of  Hermas,  but  if  ft  should  appear 
that  Hermas  had  not  made  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion the  subject  of  scientific  thought,  we  have 
only  another  proof  of  the  early  date  of  his  work. 

The  only  express  quotation  in  Hennas  ia  from 
the  lost  apocryphal  book  of  Eldad  and  Modad. 
Of  his  Old  Testament  allusions,  we  have  mken 
already.  His  use  of  either  Old  or  New  IVata- 
ment  not  being  indicated  by  formal  quotatioa, 
but  only  by  coincidences  of  language  or  tboi^ht, 
there  is  room  for  difference  of 'Opinion  as  to  hia 
use  of  particular  books.  The  pnwft  of  the  nae 
of  the  ^Nstle  of  James  and  of  that  to  the 
Ephesians  seem  to  us  absolutely  decisive.  Only 
a  little  leas  strong  are  the  proofs  of  the  use  of 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  and  of  the  Finttothe 
Corinthians.  There  are  other  New  Testament 
books  of  his  use  of  which  we  are  ouraelvea  per- 
suaded, though  we  admit  that  the  evidence  ia 
not  conclusive.  Among  these  we  mention  in 
particular  both  the  Gmpel  and  Revelation  of 
St.  John.  We  believe  also  that  the  knowledge  ol 
sayings  of  our  Lord  which  Hermas  unmistakably 
exhibits  was  obtained  frxmi  oursynimtioGospda, 
the  coincidences  with  St.  Mark  (see  Zahn,  p.  467) 
being  most  striking. 

Where  Hermas  had  lived  before  he  was  s^d  te 
Rome  is  a  point  on  which  we  can  only  conjecture. 
According  to  a  reading  which  there  seems  no 
good  ground  to  question,  he  supposes  himself 
in  one  of  his  visions  to  have  been  transported 
to  Arcadia,  and  Mr.  Mahafiy  reports  {Rambta 
in  Oreeoe,  p.  330,  2nd  ed.),  that  the  scenery 
that  he  describes  is  such  as  may  be  witnessed 
in  Arcadia,  and  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  neigh* 
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ftonrhood  of  Rome.  Zahn  foandu  a  conjectiire 
thai  Hermaf  wm  bom  in  Egypt  on  the  resem- 
blanoe  between  the  architectoral  ohnraoter  of 
the  tower  of  Hermat'i  Tisioni,  and  the  deecrip- 
tion  giren  bf  Josephos  of  the  Jewish  temple  in 
the  ^{jrptian  Heliopoltf. 

TranikMoHa, — ^We  hare  already  spoken  of  the 
probability  that  a  Latin  translation  of  7%9  Skgp^ 
herd  existed  in  the  time  of  Tertnllian.  Hamaek 
is  of  opinion  that  the  present  received  Latin  trans* 
lation  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  2nd  centnry, 
relying  amongst  other  iirgnments  on  the  &et  that 
in  one  place  where  we  hare  Mvnmm  in  the 
Cheek,  Uie  Latin  has  ^  episcopi  id  est  praestdes 
^cdesianun,**  an  explanation  which  wonld  not 
be  required  except  at  a  rery  early  date.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  onr  Greek  text  is  not  a 
translation  from  the  Latin.  No  arrnment  in 
•Qpport  of  this  opinion  can  be  founded  on  the 
Latinisms  in  the  week  text,  since  they  are  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for  hy  the  fkct  that  the 
muthor  lived  at  Rome.  The  hypothesis  of  a 
double  original  seems  not  unworthy  of  oonsideift- 
tion.  Hennas  was  directed  to  make  two  copies 
of  his  book.  That  the  one  which  was  to  be  sent 
to  Ibreign  churches  must  have  been  written  in 
Oreek  may  be  taken  for  granted ;  in  what  lan- 
guage was  that  written  which  Grapte  was  to 
read  to  the  widows  and  orphans  at  Rome?  A 
second  Latin  translation,  clearly  difierent  from 
the  Vulgate  text,  was  published  by  Dressel  from 
a  Codex  Paiatiniu,  Hamaek  (p.  Ixv)  produces 
proof  of  the  use  of  this  version  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury. How  much  earlier  it  was  cannot  be 
determined ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it 
is  later  tbao  the  Vulgate,  and  ^umack  is  of 
opinion  that  the  older  version  was  employed  fai 
making  the  new  translation.  More  recently  an 
Ethiopic  version  has  been  discovered,  which  was 
published  in  1860.  The  transcriber  has  a  note 
maintaining  that  the  author  of  Th$  Shepherd 
was  the  apostle  Paul.  He  relies  on  Acts  xiv.  12, 
which  he  quotes  in  the  form  that  the  Lycaonians 
called  «" Silas"  Zeus,  and  Paul  Hermes.  Until 
<}uite  modem  times,  I%e  Shepherd  was  only 
known  to  the  West  by  the  Latin  translation. 
In  1856  the  first  edition  of  the  Oreek  text  was 
printed  by  Anger  and  Dindorf.  It  was  founded 
ultimately  on  a  MS.  found  at  Mount  Athos,  of 
which  Simonides  brought  three  leaves  to 
Leipzig,  and  a  transcript  of  the  rest ;  but  this 
edition  was  spoiled  by  the  bad  faith  of  Slmonides, 
who  at  first  sold  a  copy  which  he  had  corrupted 
by  a  number  of  emendations  of  his  own.  An 
independent  source  for  the  Oreek  text  has  been 
obtained  in  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  which,  as  has  been 
said,  includes  the  work  of  Hermas.  Besides 
these  there  have  been  employed  the  quotations  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  copious  unacknowledged 
quotations  by  Pteudo-Athanasius  (Dod.  ad 
Antioch,  Migne,  Pat.  Or.  xxviii.  555),  separately 
published  by  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1857 ;  and  similar 
quotations  by  Antiochns  Monachus,  a  writer  of 
the  7th  century  (Pat.  Or.  Ixxxix.  1415,  concerning 
whom  see  Fabriitins,  Bibl.  Or,  Harles,  x.  500).  Prom 
these  sources  Hermas  has  been  edited  by  Hilgen- 
feld  (Nov,  Test,  ext.  Can,  Sec.  1866),  and  by  Qeb- 
hardt  and  Hamaek  (Patrea  Apottolici,  1877).  The 
latter  edition  we  count  so  indispensable  to  the 
student  that,  as  it  contains  a  full  list  of  editions, 
and  of  works  treating  of  Hermas,  we  think  it 
needless  to  transcribe  what  the  reader  will  have 
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in  his  hands.  Only  we  mention  Zahn,  Der  Hirt 
dee  ffermasj  1868,  as  the  work  from  which  we 
have  learned  moat  Since  Gebhardt's  edition 
Hermas  has  been  edited  by  Funk  (PaL  ApoeL 
TGbtngen,  1878.)  Some  interesUng  discussion 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  reviews  of  Oebhardt's 
edition,  among  which  we  mention  that  1^  Over- 
beck  (Sdifirer,  TheoL  LiteratttneHmg,  1878), 
by  Donaldson  in  7%eologioai  Jtemew^  1878,  and 
by  Zahn,  GdUmgen  gtiehrU  Anteigmf  1878. 

[0.a] 


HKRMAB  9)(BnMm),  oonfeasor  at  Nisibis, 
oommemorated  on  FMday  afUr  Easter  week,  tbe 
local  feast  of  oommemoration  of  all  the  confeseeia. 
(Wright's  ^.  ifori.  la /o«r.  Sae.l4L  1866, ». 
425.)  [0.  T.  af 

WTBltlffAg  (4X  a  Mnssalisn.  ooodeBned  at 
Antioch.  (Theodoret,  JS.  ff.  iv.  lOj  Id.  Eaer. 
lUiiv.  11.)    [EuoBim.]  [O.S.] 

HKHHTKAfl  nfu^\  out  of  the  three 
principal  disciples  or  Manea,  the  other  two  betaig 
Addas  and  Thomas.  Hermeas  was  sent  by  Maties 
before  his  death  to  propagate  his  doemnes  In 
Egypt,  where  he  prevailed  on  many  to  become 
Manichaeans  (Epiph.  J9bsr.  Ixvi  5, 12,  In  Migne, 
Patr.  Or.  zliL  87,  47).  Epiphanlus  beard  of 
him  from  many  wha  had  eome  in  contact  with 
him  them.  [T.  W.  D.] 

HEBMELANDU8  (Usnard.  Mart  Mar.  25), 

abbat.    [HEBHKHLaiTDUB.]  [C.  H.] 


lA,  w\h  of  Cnnlpert  (680- 
700X  king  of  the  Lombards,  "ex  Saxonnm 
Anglomm  genera.*    (P^nlna  Diaoonns,  r.  87.) 

[A.  H.  D.  A.] 

HEBMBLLUS  (Hxrmilub,  HbbmoldiX 
martyr,  commemorated  at  ConstantlMtple   on 

HEBMEN,  martyr,  oommemomted  at  Rome 
on  May  9 ;  supposed  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  Hermea, 
in  Rom.  xvi.  14.    (Mart  Usnard.)         [C.  H.] 

HEBBfENABIUB,  archbiahop  of  Bonrgea. 

[HERMIHARDUa.] 


HEBMENABIUB,  bishop  of  Antnn.    [Eb- 

MKMABIUS  (2).] 


»U8  (EbmbkvbxduiX  12th 
bishop  of  Verdun,  sncceading  Charimerea,  and 
followed  by  Oodo,  or,  accordhig  to  the  vita  S, 
Pauli  Emee,  Vtrdunemit  (Bouquet,  liL  515),  by 
St.  Pkulna.  He  was  bom  near  Stra^urg  of 
noble  parents,  and  educated  at  the  court  of 
Childebert  U.  kins  of  Austrasia,  with  Theoderic 
and  Theodebert  his  sons.  Upon  Childebert's 
death  (▲.D.  596)  he  attached  himself  to  Theo- 
deric, whose  kingdom  comprised  Burgundy,  but 
retired  after  a  time  to  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil, 
of  which  Columbanus  was  then  abbat,  and  from 
thence  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  see  of  Verdun. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  Dec  8,  ▲.D.  621,  after  an 
episcopate  of  nine  or  ten  years,  and  in  some 
martyrologies  he  appears  as  a  saint.  (OaiL 
Christ,  xiiu  1168.)  [S.  A.  B.] 

HERMENIGILD  (Ermeniqild),  8T  ,  VisW 
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goth  catholic  prince  in  Spain,  son  of  the  Arlan 
king  Leovigild. 

Hennenigild  and  Recared  were  the  sons  of 
Leorigild's  first  wife  (Joh.  Bid.  apad  Eap.  8agr, 
Ti.  378),  who  was  already  dead  in  569,  in  which 
year  the  king  married  Goisrintha,  the  widow  of 
his  predecessor  Athanagild.  The  dates  of  the 
princes'  births  are  unknown  (?  560-62),  bat  it 
is  plain  from  Greg.  Tnr.  Hist,  Fr.  t.  89,  that 
Hennenigild  was  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers. 
In  573,  immediatelr  after  the  conquest  of  Sa- 
baria  in  Leovigild  s  first  northern  campaign, 
both  sons  were  made  *'consortes  regni"  (Joh. 
Bid.  /.  c.  For  remarks  on  the  circumstances 
and  meaning  of  this  step,  see  art.  Lbovioild). 
Thenceforwiurd,  up  to  579,  the  Spanish  soui'ces 
give  no  information  of  Hennenigild.  Between 
the  two  dates  of  573  and  579,  nowever,  most 
probablj  between  573  and  575  (conf.  Greg. 
Tur.  ir.  38),  Hennenigild  was  betrothed  to 
Ingunthis,  the  daughter  of  Sigibert  of  Rhetms 
and  Brunihild,  and  grand-daughter,  therefore, 
of  Brunihild's  mother,  Goisvintha  (q.  e.),  Leovi- 
gild's  second  wife  and  Hermenigild's  step-mother. 
In  579  (Joh.  Bid.  L  c.  381),  Ingunthis,  then 
twelve  years  old,  reached  Spain,  and  in  the  same 
year,  owing  to  dissensions  between  the  Catholic 
Frankish  princess  and  her  Arian  grandmother 
(see  art.  Inqunthis),  Leovigild  sent  the  newly 
married  pair  to  a  distance^  assigning  to  Henne- 
nigild the  government  of  Baetica,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  with  Seville  for  a  capital  (Jo.  Bic  /.  c).  Here 
later  in  the  same  year  (conf.  Gdrres,  KrUitche 
UnUrsuch.  Uber  den  Auf stand  und  das  Martyr' 
ium  det  Westgoth.  KSnigaohMs  ffermenigild,  in 
Zeitachrift  fUr  Hist,  Theol,  1873,  i.  note  83; 
Dahn,  KOn,  der  Oerm,  v.  137,  gives  580  as  the 
year,)  Hennenigild  renounced  Arianism,  was 
confirmed  in  the  Catholic  faith  by  Leander  the 
Catholic  metropolitan  of  Seville,  and  took  the 
name  of  Joannes  (Greg.  Tur.  v.  39 ;  Gr^.  Miq^n. 
Dial,  iii.  31 ;  Paul.  Diac  iii.  21).  This  important 
step  was  immediately  followed  by  the  rebellion 
of  Hennenigild  (Joh.  Bid.  L  c),  who  shortly 
afterwards  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Byzantines  in  the  south,  and  with  the  recently 
catholicised  Suevi  in  the  north,  i.e.  with  the  two 
roost  formidable  enemies  of  his  father's  state 
and  power  (conf.  Dahn,  v.  138).  Thus  the 
struggle  shaped  itself  as  a  conflict  of  confessions 
and  nationalities,  of  Arianism  and  Catholicism, 
of  Goth  and  Roman,  although  Leovigild  had 
adherents  among  the  provincials,  and  Henneni- 
gild counted  some  Gothic  partisans.  (Dahn,  v. 
140.) 

From  580  to  582  Leovigild  was  occupied  in 
various  measures  of  precaution  and  preparation 
(see  art.  Lbovioild),  and  it  was  not  till  the  end 
of  582  that  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
attack  his  son.  Late  in  582  or  early  in  583, 
Merida,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the 
most  northerly  of  Hermenigild's  towns,  was 
conquered  (Greg.  Tur.  vi.  18),  and  the  siege  of 
Seville  followed  immediately.  Towards  the  end 
of  583  or  the  beginning  of  584»  Hennenigild 
escaped  from  the  beleaguered  city  (possibly  at 
the  same  time  Leander  went  to  ask  help  fVom 
Constantinople ;  see  art.  Leander)  and  took  re- 
fuge with  the  Byzantines  at  Cordova,  which,  after 
having  been  subdued  by  Leovigild  in  572,  had 
declared  for  Hermenigild,  and  invited  a  Greek 
gftrrison.    Seville  fell  in  584  (Joh.  Bid.  /.  c.  p. 
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883),  and  shortly  afterwards  Hermenigild 
captured  in  or  near  Cordova,  the  Byzantine  pre 
feet  having  been  bribed  to  give  up  both  the  town 
and  the  fugitive  to  the  father  (Greg.  Tur.  v.  39, 
vi.  43 ;  Joh.  Bid.  p.  383).  He  was  deprived  of 
the  government  of  Baetica,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, of  his  claim  to  the  succession  (Joh.  BicL's 
regno  privatur  appears  to  cover  both  penalties), 
and  was  sent  an  exile  to  Valencia.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (585),  '*  Hermenigildus  in  Urbe 
Tarraconensi  a  Sisberto  interficitur  **  (Joh.  BicL 
384).  This  is  all  the  noUce  that  the  abbat  of 
Biclaro,  our  best  source,  gives  to  the  fact.  Isidore 
does  not  mention  the  death  of  Hermenigild  at  all. 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  it  drily  in  passing  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  Guntchramn*s  attack  upon 
Septimania  (ffist,  Fr,  viiu  28 ;  ^  LeuvichUdus 
vero  Herm.  filium  suum — morti  tradidit"). 
Upon  the  account  given  by  Gregory  the  Great 
alone,  therefore  (^DM,  iii.  31),  rests  the  daim  of 
Hermenigild  to  be  considered  not  as  a  rebd 
suffering  the  too  harsh  penalty  of  a  political 
crime,  but  as  a  martyr  for  the  Catholic  faith. 
According  to  the  pope,  Hermenigild,  after  a 
painful  imprisonment,  "in  dliciis  vinculatus 
jacens,"  was  beheaded  on  the  night  of  Easter 
Snndav,  by  his  father's  "  apparitores,"  because 
he  had  refused  to  receive  the  sacrament  £r<Hn  the 
hands  of  an  Arian  bishop,  ^  atque  per  hoc  ad 
patris  gratiam  redire  mereretur.**  After  the 
execution,  miracles  were  not  wanting  to  substan- 
tiate the  martyr's  daim  to  veneration :  ^  For  in 
the  silence  of  the  night,  the  sound  of  psafanody 
beffan  to  be  heard  around  the  body  of  the  king 
and  martyr,  truly  king  because  truly  martyr.** 
His  body,  therefore,  **  ut  videlicet  martyris,  ju« 
cunctis  fidelibus  venerari  debniasei.''  In  kit 
grave,  also,  according  to  Gregory,  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  VisignShic  Catholicism.  For  after 
Leovigild's  death,  his  son  Recared  **  non  patrem 
perfidum  sed  fratrem  martvrem  sequaw"  was 
converted  by  Leander  and  led  over  the  whole 
people  of  the  Visigoths  to  the  true  faith.  Nor 
was  it  wonderful  that  he  should  become  a 
preacher  of  the  true  faith,  since  he  was  tha 
brother  of  a  martyr,  whose  merits  hdped  him 
in  his  task  of  leading  back  so  many  souls  to  tba 
bosom  of  Almighty  God.  Nothing  of  this  conld 
have  been  done  if  Hermenigild  had  not  died. 
Thus,  one  of  the  Visigothic  race  died  that  many 
might  live,  and  while  one  grain  of  wheat  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  ^  seges  mnlta  surrexit.** 

In  the  &ce  of  this  apparent  conflict  between 
Gregory's  testimony  and  the  silence  of  the  Spanish 
source,  modem  opinion  has  always  been  much 
divided  as  to  Hermenigild's  martyrdom.  It  b 
plain  that  neither  to  Joh.  Biclarensis,  his  contem- 
porary and  a  victim  also  of  his  father's  Arian 
persecution,  nor  to  Isidore,  Leander's  younger 
brother,  nor  even  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  did  Her- 
menigild appear  in  the  light  of  a  martyr  for 
Catholicism.  *<Tyrannus"  and  "rebellis'*  are 
the  words  used  of  him  by  Joannes ;  Isidore  follows 
the  same  line:  "deinde  filium  suum  tyranni- 
zantem  imperiis  suis  obsessnm  exsperavit,**  and 
again  in  the  Hist,  8uev,  "rebellem  fi[linm." 
Another  Spanish  testimony  is  more  striking  still. 
Paul  of  Merida,  a  writer  of  the  7lh  century  (Ma* 
billon,  Ann,  Ord.  SanctiBenrd,  1. 72,  dates  the  Dt 
VU,  et  Mir,  Patrum  Emeritensium  about  6S3)» 
whose  record  of  the  bishops  of  Merida  waa 
avowedly  suggested  by  the  Diatogum  of  Gregory 
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the  Great,  thai  transforms  the  passage  from  the 
Z>kUogue9y  already  quoted : 
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Qreg .  M.  Dial.  S,  31. 

**PMt  a^m  (Leovigildi) 
BKMtem  Recaredos  rex  non 
pfttrem  perfldvm  «ed  fra- 
lres»  worfyrem  seqnenstab 
Artamn  baeresis  pmvitate 
ccmTerBOs  est.** 


Paul.  Emerit  cap.  16. 

**PDet  ci\]u8  crodellasl- 
mam  mortem  Recaredua 
Princepe  he.  qui  non  palrem 
perfldom  aed  CkrUtum  Do- 
minum  aeqaens,  ab  Arianae 
baereseue  prayltate  oonver- 
saaesi." 


7*hi8  writer's  fanatical  hatred  of  Leovigild  is 
visible  in  every  page  of  his  life  of  bishop  Masona 
{q.  v.).  Had  Hermenigild  really  died  a  martyr's 
death,  what  motive  conld  have  induced  this 
assailant  of  his  Arian  father  to  thus  implicitly 
jileny  a  fact  so  useful  to  one  of  his  main  purposes  ? 
To  these  passages  from  the  Spanish  sources  we 
have  also  to  add  the  striking  and  often  quoted 
words  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  whose  sympathy  with 
the  Catholicism  of  Hermenigild  and  Ingunthis  is, 
of  course,  beyond  question :  "  Hermenigildus — 
patrem  ad  se  venire  cum  ezercitu,  cognovit,  con- 
siliumque  iniit,  qualiter  venientem  aut  repelleret 
aut  necaretj  neadem  miser,  judicium  sibi  inwUnere 
dirinum,  qui  contra  genOorem  quamlibet  haereticum 
tuiia  cogitaret." 

We  are  naturally  led  in  this  state  of  the  evi- 
dence to  examine  more  closely  the  genesis  and 
character  o£  St.  Gregory's,  narrative.  The 
Dialogue  in  question  was  written  about  594 
(Gorres,  /.  c  p.  13,  note  38).  The  sources  of  it 
appear  to  have  been — for  the  fact  and  immediate 
causes  of  the  conversion,  the  testimony  of 
X^ander  received  at  Constantinople,  between  the 
i)ear  583  and  586  [see  art.  Leauder]— for  Her- 
menigild's  death  on  the  other  hand,  the  witness 
of  unnamed  Spanish  emigrants,  in  all  probability 
exiles  belonging  to  the  political  party  of  Her- 
menigild (sicut  multorum,  qui  ab  Hispaniarum 
partibus  veniunt  relatione  cognovimus,  &c.). 
The  account  entirely  passes  over  the  political 
circumstances  under  which  Hermenigild  met 
his  death.  There  is  no  mention  whatever  of 
war  or  rebellion.  No  names  of  localities  or 
persoan  beyond  those  of  Leander  and  the  father 
and  sons  are  given,  and  immediateiy  upon  the 
conversion  follow  imprisonment  and  death. 
Whereas  we  know  that  between  the  conversion 
and  Hermenigild's  capture  at  Cordova  five  years 
•lapsed  of  incessant  military  or  diplomatic  action 
on  the  part  of  both  father  and  son.  The  miracles 
following  the  martyrdom,  and  the  extremely 
Improbable  story  of  Leovigild's  remorse  and 
repentant  recommendation  of  Leander  to  Recared 
[see  art.  Leovioild]  increase  the  unhistorical 
aspect  of  the  whole.  Nevertheless  in  the  course 
of  time  Gregory's  narrative  won  complete  ascen- 
dancy, and  upon  it  was  founded  the  canonization, 
which  a  thousand  years  later  was  accorded  to 
the  tyrannus  and  rebel!  is  6f  the  Spanish  sources. 

Various  explanations  have  been  offered  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  reporters  towards 
Hermenigild.  Aguirre  declared  positively  that 
the  passages  in  question  had  been  mutilated  by 
Arians  (Cone,  ffisp.  ColL  Max.  i.  422),  an  opinion 
shared  by  the  Spanish  antiquary  Joseph  Perez 
(see  quotation  in  Arevalo,  IsUL  Op,  i.  422). 
Arevaio,  however  (/.  c,\  has  long  ago  disposed 
of  these  assertions,  as  of  certain  other  explana- 
tions and  harmonizations  put  forward  bv  Nicolas 
Antonio  (JBibL  Veiue^  lib.  v.  cap.  4,  134).    The 


editor  of  Isidore  suggested  in  his  turn  that 
Joannes  and  Isidore  writing  under  Kecared  dared 
not  favour  the  cause  of  Hermenigild,  because  his 
young  son  Athanagild  was  still  living,  and 
might  have  been  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  Ingunthis's  Prankish  brother  and  uncle. 
The  arguments  against  this  position  are  well  put 
by  Gorres  (/.  o.  p.  80).  Another  and  more 
plausible  theory  refers  to  Hermenigild's  alliance 
with  the  Byzantines,  which,  after  Recared's 
reign,  during  which  such  great  strides  were  made 
towards  the  fusion  of  the  Goths  and  Romans,  and 
the  formation  of  a  Spanish  nationality,  must  have 
appeared  as  an  act  of  unpardonable  treachery 
to  every  loyal  subject  of  the  Gothic  state — to  a 
writer  of  Roman  descent  like  Isidore,  as  well  as 
to  a  writer  of  Gothic  descent  such  as  the  abbat  of 
Biclaro.  Gams  has  put  th  is  explanation  as  strongly 
as  it  admits  of  being  put  {Kirchengesch.  von  Spanien 
ii.  [2]  5),  and  it  does  no  doubt  explain  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  revolt  shewn  by  Isidore  and 
Joannes.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that 
had  Hermenigild  finally  met  his  death  as  a 
martyr  for  the  orthodox  belief,  such  a  considera- 
tion would  liave  altogether  prevented  them 
from  mentioning  the  fact.  Both '—Isidore  more 
especially — write  as  accusers  of  Leovigild,  while 
with  such  an  act  in  itself  both  must  of  course 
have  been  in  full  sympathy.  And  in  any  case 
the  theory  leaves  uregory  of  Tours'  blame  and 
silence  unexplained. 

Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  of  thb  famous 
case.  '*  A  close  examination  of  all  the  sources," 
says  Gorres  (in  1873,  /.  c),  **has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  supposed  martyrdom  of  Her- 
menigild cannot  be  substantiated."  While  the 
most  recent  ultra-Catholic  view  is  that  of  Gams : 
"  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  stands  Gregory  I., 
who  represents  him  as  a  martyr  and  a  saint,  on 
the  other  the  Spanish  sources,  who  represent  him 
as  a  rebel.  I  believe  the  explanation  lies  in  the 
practice  and  teaching  of  the  church,  according  to 
which  martyrdom,  as  a  baptism  of  blood  (a/« 
Bluttaufe),  effiu^es  all  previous  faults." 

Oroioth  of  the  hermenigild  oultui.^The  first 
mention  of  Hermenigild  as  a  martyr,  after  Gre-* 
gory  I.  occurs  in  the  De  vana  saeculi  sapientia 
of  St.  Valerius,  the  Gallician  biographer  of  San 
Fructuoso,  written  towards  the  end  of  the  ZtR 
century,  where,  among  a  list  of  royal  martyrs, 
appears  Begem  Oothorum  Ermenigiidnm  {Eep. 
Sagr.  xvi.  373).  In  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  the 
work  of  the  7th  century  Spanish  churchmen, 
Hermenigild  has  no  place,  nor  does  he  appear  in 
the  9th  century  Memoriale  Sanctorum  of  St. 
£nlogius(Schott,  Hiap.  III.  iv.  223).  Beda's  Mar- 
iy^i^gy  makes  no  mention  of  him,  nor  up  to  the 
9th  century  does  any  single  author  beside  Gre- 
gory I.,  Paulus  Diaoonus  following  him  (Hiai, 
Langcb.  iii.  31),  and  Valerius — speak  of  Hermeni- 
gild as  a  martyr.  In  the  9th  century,  however, 
his  name  was  generally  admitted  into  the  Mar^ 
tyrohgies  (Ap.  13 ;  Ado,  Usuardus,  Notker,  Wan- 
dalbertus;  all  based  on  Gregory's  Dialogue-^ 
conf.  Ado,  **  ut  scribit  beatus  Papa  Gregorius  "), 
while  the  13th-century  Spanish  historians,  en- 
tirely reversing  the  judgment  of  their  prede- 
cessors, even  made  additions  to  Gregory's  nar- 
rative (conf.  Lucas  Tud.  *^filium  suum  nefcmdia 
ritHms  communere  noUntem  diversis  tormentia 
prius  esccruciatum^  interficere  justU ;"  and  Rod. 
Tol.  (fo  MebUS  Hisp,   ii.  14,  both  apud  Schott^ 
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Hisp.  lU,  It.  li. ;  Cnmion  Oeneral  [Ettoria  de  Ei- 
panna^  part  il  cap.  39).  Thenceforward  the 
caltns  grew  rapidly,  and  fonnd  iU  natural  inne 
in  1585,  when  SUtns  V.,  urged  by  Philip  II., 
iftnod  an  apoetolic  brief,  inititating  the  cnlt  of 
Hermenigild  throughout  Spain,  urban  VIIL 
made  it  general  throughout  the  Roman  church 
(Gams,  /•  0.  p.  5). 

A  few  other  debated  historical  points  remain 
to  be  noticed. 

The  name  of  Harmenigil^$  motktr  is  unknown. 
The  late  legend  which  gives  her  name  as  Theo- 
dotia,  and  malcet  her  the  daughter  of  the 
Catholic  Severianus,  and  sister  to  Leander  and 
Isidore,  has  be«i  already  noticed  under  Lboyioild. 
Flores,  followed  blindly  by  AreTalo  (Irid.  Cjpsra, 
i.  118X  giTM  ber  name  as  Rinchildts,  an  absurd 
blunder.  The  passage  which  Flores  Qx.  191) 
quotes  fh>m  Ado's  olu'onicle :  **  Leorigildus  Rex 
filiam  Chilperid  et  Fredegundis  nomine  Rinchil* 
dem  duxit  uxorem,**  is  nothing  but  a  transfer* 
mation  of  the  betrothal  between  Beoared  and 
Chilperic's  daughter  RigmikU  (Greg.  Tur.  Hid. 
Fr,  iv.  38).  Nothing  but  complete  ignorance 
of  the  respective  dates  and  ages  of  Leovigild  and 
his  sons  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  grandsons 
•of  Chlodwig  with  their  children  on  the  other, 
«ould  have  led  Flores  and  Arevalo  into  the 
•cceptance  of  such  a  statement.  (Flores  is 
almost  always  wrong  as  to  these  Hispano- 
Frankish  alliances.  The  remarks  in  the  same 
passage  on  Baddo  Recared's  wife  and  Chlodos- 
vintha,  Sigebert's  daughter,  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed  but  probablv  not  married  [conf.  Dahn, 
V.  165, 167  note]  are  throughout  incorrect.)  The 
name  therefore  of  Leovigild's  first  wife  remains 
unknown,  and  we  are  consequently  not  iustified 
in  accepting  as  history  the  story  of  the  early 
Oitholic  training  and  surroundings  of  Recared 
and  Hermesigild,  which  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  Spanish  accounts  of  both,  and  which  has  even 
been  allowed  a  place  in  the  critical  narrative  of 
I>shn  {KOnige  der  Germanen,  v.  135). 

The  place  of  Hermenigild's  exile  was  Valencia, 
not  Seville  as  has  been  sometimes  given  (conf. 
Gdrres,  L  c.  p.  53).  The  authority  of  Joh.  Bid. 
on  this  point  is  conclusive.  Helfferich  has  besides 
endeavourad  to  prove  that  Valencia  was  one  of 
the  towns  in  which  Arianism  had  most  hold 
<  Westgoth.  Recht,  p.  35),  in  which  therefore  there 
would  be  least  likelihood  of  a  popular  rising  on 
Hermenigild's  behalf. 

The  Roman  church  celebrates  his  martyrdom 
on  April  13.  The  only  indication  of  the  date  of 
the  day  in  the  sources  is  to  be  found  in  the 
**  Buperveniente  autem  paschalis  festivitatis  die, 
noctis  intempestae  silentio"  of  pope  Gregory. 
This  has  generally  been  interpreted  to  mean  the 
night  before  Easter  Day  (v.  notes  to  Ado.  Martyr^ 
id.  April.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  cxxiv.).  As  to  the 
year,  Joannes  placed  the  death  of  Hermenigild 
early  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Leovigild,  after 
the  first  Suevian  campaign  of  that  year,  and 
before  the  Franktsh  and  second  Suevian  cam- 
}»aign8,  which  filled  the  greater  part  of  it. 
Now  the  seventeenth  year  of  Leovigild  ended  ai 
latest  in  the  second  half  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May  586.  and  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
the  first  half  of  his  eighteenth  year,  cannot  be 
dated  later  than  May  8  of  586.  (Gorres,  /.  c. ; 
Beitr.  ii.  zw  Chronohgie.)  Between  Easter  Day 
of  586,  which  fell  on  April  14,  and  wMbh  was 
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apparently  chosen  by  the  9th  century  martyr»- 
legists,  and  May  8  of  the  same  year,  there  oouM 
not  possibly  have  been  time  for  the  expedition  q# 
Guntchramn  ajninst  Septimania,  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Suevian  rebellion  under  Malarie  id 
Gallida,  which  two  facts  Joannas  plaoea  between 
the  deaths  of  father  and  son,  and  the  first  «f 
which  we  know  to  have  been  largely  caused  by  the 
impression  made  on  Guntchramn  bv  the  news  af 
Hermenigild's  death.  We  are  therefore  oUi^  to 
fisll  back  upon  Easter  Day,  585.  This  would 
give  March  24-25  for  Hermenigild's  death,  and 
would  also  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  Leovi* 
gild's  seventeenth  year  began  before  March  24» 
585.  Again,  as  we  have  ^tll  to  find  a  ploo*  for 
the  important  Suevian  campaign  against  Andfta 
in  the  same  year  before  Hermenicild's  death,  wo 
may  conjecture  with  some  probiU>ility  that  Iha 
year  in  question  began  in  January  or  Febraary 
585.  An  interesting  reflection  here  snggcste 
itself^  supposing  the  date  just  arrived  at  estab- 
lished. If  Leo^gild  were  engaged  daring  the 
early  months  of  585  in  subduing  and  aanexinf 
the  Suevi  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  the 
peninsula,  how  could  he  have  played  tiie  direct 
personal  part  in  the  death  of  HeimeuigiM  at 
TarraoO)  ue.  the  extreme  norih-^att  of  Spaia  oa 
March  24  of  the  same  year  which  St.  Gregorj 
assigns  to  him? 

For  the  well-known  inscriptien  at  AlcaU  da 
Ghiadayra,  dating  from  the  rebelfion  period, 
**  In  nomine  domini  anno  felidter  secundo  (581) 
regni  domni  nostri  Erminigeldi  regis,  quem  paiss 
quitur  genetor  sus  dom(nua)  liuvigUdns  rex  in 
dvitate  Hispalensi,  ducti  Aione,"  see  HubBer** 
Inacr.  Hiep,  Christ  p.  23,  No.  76,  and  for  ooiaa 
struck  bv  Hermenigild,  Flores's  MedaUas  Jkc 
iiL  and  the  admirable  recent  work  of  M.  Heiss, 
Desaription  g^Mhale  dee  wunnaies  det  rois  Vm* 
^<Asd'.&pa^  par  AloiseHeia^  Paris,  1872.  For 
general  references  see  list  given  under  LaoTi- 
OILD.  [M.  A.  W.] 
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HEBBfENIiANDUB  or  HERMELANDUB 

(ST.),  abbat  of  Antrum  (Atndre)  at  the  beginnia^ 
of  the  8th  century,  was  bom  of  noble  parents  at 
Noviomagus  (Kimwegen)  in  Holland,  and  waa 
when  very  young  sent  as  a  page  to  the  court  of 
king  Clothaire,  where  he  was  brought  up.  Whaa 
eome  to  years  of  maturity  he  refiued  manisgc, 
and  in  spite  of  all  oppodtion  entered  oa  a 
monastic  life,  first  as  a  novice,  and  was  afterwards 
consecrated  priest  in  the  monastery  of  Footasella 
under  St.  Landbertns,  by  whom  he  was  soon  aeat 
to  Nannetum  (Nantes)  at  the  request  of  Faa- 
quarius,  bishop  of  that  diocese,  for  the  puipoaa 
of  founding  a  monastery.  On  his  arriw  Her- 
menlandus  was  cordially  reodved  by  the  faishopi 
and  after  surveying  the  island  of  Antrum  on  the 
Ligeris  or  Loire  in  Armorica  (Brittany),  he  chose 
that  for  the  dte  of  the  new  monastery,  which 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  build.  On  its  comple- 
tion he  became  abbat,  and  presided  over  it  (<^t 
many  years.  Before  his  death  he  appointed 
Donatus  as  his  successor.  Mirades  are  said  to 
have  been  worked  at  his  tomb,  and  he  is  eon- 
memorated  on  March  25.  (Mart  Usnard.; 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  Mar.  iiL  574 ;  Mabill.  Ada  SSi 
0  S.B,  saec.  iU.  i.  365.)  [L  a  S.] 


RERHKOyKRTG 
HBRMBONEBIC.    [UkianKRic] 

HEBMBONITAS,  HEBMEOBITAE, 
UBBMEOTITAE  (Pkilastr.  de  Ha*r,  ItL),  a 
hcreUcal  sect.    [Uebmias  (1).]         [T.  W.  D.] 

HEBMBBIO  imd  HEBMIGAB,  Joint  kinn 
(?)  of  the  Suevi  in  Spain  (409-440).     In  tht 
aatamn  of  409  (between  Sept  28  and  Oct  13, 
Dahn,  KUnige  der  Oermcmm,  vi.  559)  a  Sneyic 
tribe  aooompanaed  the  Vandob  and  Alani  into 
Sfeda,  and  tke  land  waa  paroelled  ont  among  the 
inTaden  hj  lot    (See  the  fionous  paaeage  in 
Idatioi  deeoribinff  the  entry  of  the  barbarians 
into  the  peninsula,  apod  Etp,  Soar,  ir,  853, 
854.)    To  the  Soeri  and  a  section  or  the  Vandals 
fell  (▲.!>.  411)  the  extreme  north-west  of  Spain, 
pra^Jkallf  the   Roman    prorinoe   of  Gallicia 
(*«  Gallaeciam  sitam  in  eztremitate  oceani  maris 
oeddoa,"  Idat  L  c).    In  417  the  Sneri,  together 
with  the  Vandals  and  Alani,  condnded  a  treaty 
with  Honorins,  by  which  they  engaged  to  defend 
Spain  for  the  «npire  against  other  barbarians. 
In  418  Walja,  the  Oothio  king,  acting  for  the 
empire,  **Roiiiani  nominis  cansa''(Idat  /.  c% 
destroyed  the  Alani,  and  the  Sneri  were  relieved 
firom  their  supremacy,  to  which  they  had  been 
for  a  time  forced  to  submit    They  were  thus, 
howefer,  brought  fi^e  to  fiuse  with  the  Vandals, 
who  appear  to  haTe  been  neatly  their  superiors 
in  pofait  of  numbers,  and  in  419  we  find  the 
Sueri,  under  their  king  Hebmebic,  shut  up  in 
the   ''Montes    Nerrasi^   (between   Leon    and 
Oriedo,  Dioc  O^ogr,  <k  la  Etpa^a  Antig,  Cortes 
T  Lopes,  iii.  220)  by  the  Vandab  (Idat  /.  c). 
The  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Vandals  south- 
ward  [Oehsbrio]    reliered    the    Sueri,    and 
soon  encouraged  them  to  follow  on  the  track 
of  their  retiring  rirals  in  the  hope  of  appro- 
priating the  oountry  left  vacant  by  them.    In 
429    Qenseric  was   already  on    the   aea-ooast 
planning  the  migration  to  Africa,  when  he  heard 
of  the  Snerian  adranoe  upon  Lusitania,  and 
promptly  retraced  his  steps  to  meet  them.    A 
batUe  followed  at  Merida  (AJk  429)  in  which 
the  Suerians  were  hearily  defeated,  while  their 
leader  Hermigar  was  drowned  in  the  Guadiana 
durine  their  flight  Who  Hermigar  was  isdoubt- 
fVil.    Idatitts  does  not  speak  of  him  as  r«r,  but 
only  as  SUtoui.    Possibly  he  was  Hermerio's  dux 
only,  but  possibly  also  his  brother  and  under- 
Iring  (cfl  Dahn,  L  c  note  8>    Upon  this  over- 
throw by  the  Vandals,  followed  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  inland  prorindals  of  Qallida  acting 
from  the  towns  and  strong  places,  who  inflicted 
heavy  damage  on  the  weakened  Sneri  and  oom- 
pelleid  the  restoration  of  all  prisoners,  as  the  price 
•f  peace.    In  the  following  year  however  (43t$) 
Idatius  himself,  the  fisithful  historian  of  the 
time  and  bishop  of  the  Gallidan  see  of  Aquae 
Flaviae  (ChiavesX  was  sent  by  the  QalUdan  nro- 
▼incials  to  Aetius  in  Gaul  to  report  a  breacn  of 
the  Just  concluded  peace  by  Hermeric  and  to 
ask  for  help  against  the  Sueri.    Just  at  this 
time^  as  Dahn  points  out  (/.  c  561X  the  Sueri 
were  for  more  than  thirty  years  practically 
masters  of  the  peninsula.    From  429  to  Euric^i 
accession  in  466  no  power  from  within  or  with- 
out was  able  to  eope  with  them  effectually. 
**  That  this  long  period  was  onlv  employed  by 
them  for  tho  oevastation  and  plunder,  not  for 
%lm  conqueit  and  colonisation,  of  the  oountry, 
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goes  far  towards  proring  their  >mall  numbers  ** 
(Dahn,  /.  c). 

From  433  to  440  Hermeric  was  obliged  by 
illness  (''diutumo  morbo  adflictus  per  annos. 
septem,  Idat.)  to  maintain  a  more  peaceful 
attitude.  He  made  peace  with  the  Gallicinik 
prorindals,  "sub  Interventu  episoopali "  (Idat.), 
and  appointed  his  son  Rekila  co-regent  Between 
437  and  439  Rekila  won  im|K>rtant  successes  over 
the  Romans  on  the  Xenil  and  Guadiana.  Merida 
was  once  more  capturvi,  and  a  Roman  cornea 
with  legati  were  forced  to  give  themselves  up  at 
Myrtilis  (Mertola  on  the  Guadiana ;  see  Corpus 
Intcrr.  Lot,  ii.  final  map).  In  440  Hermeric  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rggn.^^  under  whom,  as 
under  his  grandson  Rekub,  the  Suerian  power 
in  Spain  reached  its  highest  point.  Of  all  this 
complicated  and  tumultuous  time  from  the  entry 
of  the  barbarians  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ettric,  the  contemporary  dironide  of  Idatius  ia 
an  invaluable  report  (Dahn,  IHMge  der  Otrma- 
Men,  L  0. ;  Ferreras,  ed.  IVHermiUy,  II.  44,  47» 
52;  Idat  Chron.  1.  c;  Isid.  SitL  Suev.  apud 
Esp.  Sagr.  t.  503.)  [M.  A.  W.] 

HWRMKa    See  also  Hbrmas. 

HEBMB8  (t)  TBI6MBQISTU8.  Under 
this  title  have  come  down  to  us  a  variety  of 
writings  of  unoertain  date  and  unknown  author- 
ship. There  is  no  uncertainty,  however,  as  to  the 
oountry  where  they  were  produced;  from  ex- 
ternal and  internal  eridence  it  is  alike  plain 
that  this  was  Egypt  It  is  probably  superfluous  to 
remark  that  the  name  *' Hermes  Trismegistus  ** 
never  belonged  to  anv  single  writer.  What,  then, 
it  will  be  asked,  is  the  meaningof  it,  and  why  ia 
it  attached  to  these  works  ?  This  question  will 
be  answered  for  us  by  Jamblichus,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  his  treatise  De  Mytteriis  tells  ua 
that  **  Hermes,  who  presides  over  speech,  is, 
aocordins  to  ancient  tradition,  common  to  all 
priests ;  he  it  is  who  exists  in  all  of  them.  That 
is  why  our  ancestors  attributed  all  discoveries  to 
him,  and  issued  their  works  under  the  name  of 
Hermes."  There  wss,  in  fact,  a  long-continueii 
series  of  books  called  **  hermetic,**  extending  in 
their  production  over  several  centuries.  Her- 
metic books  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {th 
iBide,  c.  61),  Galen  {de  Simpl,  Med.  vL  IX  an.l 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strwn,  vi.  4,  p.  457),  an^l 
hence  it  is  apparent  that  some  of  them  date  from 
a  period  not  later  than  the  2nd  centunr  after 
Christ  But  the  books  described  by  dlement 
would  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  of  a 
distinctly  sacerdotal  and  even  technical  cast ;  it 
would  not  appear  that  they  were  of  wide  or  deep 
philosophical  or  spiritual  import  Tertullian, 
however  (omt  Vateni.  o.  15X  speaks  of  Hermes 
Trismeffistus  as  a  master  in  philosophy ;  and  the 
extant  nermetic  books  have,  whatever  their  date, 
philosophical  and  spiritual  relations  of  a  very 
interesting  kind.  They  belong,  as  is  now  gene- 
rally agreed,  to  the  Neoplatonic  school;  and 
while  far  fW>m  powerful  or  originative  books^  they 
shew  much  reflexive  nppredation  of  what  is 
truly  powerful  and  originative,  and  gather  up 
in  a  synthesis,  the  artificiality  of  which  is  not  nt 
first  sight  apparent,  large  elements  of  all  the 
different  factors  of  religious  belief  in  the  Roman 
world  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  The 
two  principal  of  these  works  are  the  noi/ufrdp^j 
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(the  '*  Shepherd  of  men  "),  and  the  Myot  riXuos 
(or  *<  discourse  of  initiation  "),  otherwise  called 
*♦  Asclepioi."  These  two  works,  together  with 
a  rariety  of  fragments,  have  been  translated 
into  French  bj  M.  Louis  Menard  (Paris,  1S67X 
and  accompanied  with  a  preliminary  essay  of 
much  interest  on  the  hermetic  writings  and  their 
affinities  generally.  Hie  most  important  frag- 
ments translated  by  M.  Menard  are  taken  from 
a  work  entitled  Kipn  k6ciaov  (the  ^  Virgin  of 
the  World "),  which  consists  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Isis  and  her  son  H6rus  on  the  origin  of 
nature  and  of  animated  beings,  including  man. 
Other  less  noticeable  works  attributed  to  Hermet 
Trismegistns  will  be  found  named  in  the  Die* 
titmary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  (art 
"  Hermes  Trismegistns  '*). 

But  we  must  recur  to  the  two  first-named 
works,  the  noi/utrSpirf  (Poemander)  and  the 
K&yos  r4\9ios  (Asclepius).  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  these  two  works  are  by  the  same 
author;  but  from  the  great  similarity  of  tone 
and  thought  between  them,  this  will  appear  no 
improbable  hypothesis.  Both  works  are  quoted 
by  Lactantius  (who  ascribed  to  them  the  same 
fabulous  antiquity  and  high  authority  which  the 
early  fathers  were  accustomed  to  attribute  to 
the  Sibylline  books);  and  as  Lactantius  died 
about  A.D.  330,  this  fixes  a  point  before  which 
the  Poemander  and  the  Asclepius  must  hare 
been  written.  If  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Asclepius  (the  Greek  original,  except  in  the 
quotations  by  Lactantins,  has  been  lost)  were 
oorrectly  attributed  to  Apuleiu5  of  Madanra, 
then  this  work  must  have  been  composed  at 
latest  in  the  2nd  century ;  but  the  attribution 
is  now  considered  an  error ;  and  the  historical 
allusions  in  the  work  distinctly  point  to  a  time 
when  heathenism  was  about  to  perish  before  the 
increasing  power  of  Christianity.  Hence  we 
may  with  much  probability  conclude  that  both 
these  works  were  written  towards  the  close  of 
the  3rd  century.  Some,  howerer,  hare  brought 
the  Poemander  into  connexion  with  the  Pastor 
of  Hennas,  and  have  even  assigned  it  to  the 
same  author ;  this,  however,  is  not  probable. 

Three  motives  (if  we  may  so  speak)  are  dis- 
cernible in  these  works.  First,  the  endeavour 
to  take  an  intellectual  survey  of  the  whole 
spiritual  universe,  without  marking  any  points 
where  the  understanding  of  man  fails  and  has  to 
retire  unsatisfied;  this  is  a  disposition  whicli, 
ander  different  forms  and  at  different  times,  has 
b**en  called  Pantheism  or  Gnosticism  (though  the 
Gnostic  idea  of  an  evil  element  in  creation  no- 
where appears  in  these  treatises).  The  ideas  of 
the  author  on  these  points  are  presented  under  the 
form  of  a  gorgeous  material  imagery  ;  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  he  regards  the  material  world  as 
interpenetrated  by  the  spiritual,  and  almost 
identified  with  it.  The  power  and  divine  cha- 
racter which  he  attributes  to  the  sun  and  other 
heavenly  bodies  is  peculiarly  Egyptian,  though 
this  also  brings  him  into  affinity  with  Stoic,  and 
even  with  Platonic,  views.  There  is  much  more 
of  s3rmbol  and  imagery  than  of  elaborately 
constructed  theory  in  these  representations. 
Secondly,  the  Pantheism  or  Gnosticbm  above 
described  is  modified  by  moral  and  religions  ele- 
ments which  certainly  might  to  some  degree  be 
paralleled  in  Plato,  but  to  which  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  ascirbing  a  Jewish  and  even  a  Christian 
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origin.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  unity,  tk 
creative  power,  the  fatherhood  and  gocMinesB  i 
God.  So,  too,  the  argument  from  design  appcsn 
^  No  one  pretends  that  a  statue  or  picture  a 
exist  without  a  sculptor  or  painter,  and  can  t^ 
creation  be  without  a  creator?"  ^oemaidfl 
c  5.)  £ven  the  well-known  terms  of  bapiisi 
and  regeneration  occur,  though  in  difffereat  cm 
nexions,  and  the  former  in  a  metaphorical  tnn 
One  of  the  chapters  of  the  Poemandeir  is  antitla 
*'  The  Secret  Sermon  on  the  Mountain."  The  fntir 
punishments  for  wrongdoing  are  deacnbed  witi 
emphasis.  Many  more  instances  of  theae  affiniti« 
have  been  collected  by  Banmgarten-Craaiiu  (ii 
the  essay  mentioned  below).  At  the  sane  tim 
there  is  no  moral  teaching  in  detaiL  Bot 
thirdly,  these  respectively  intellectual  s« 
religious  elements  are  associated  with  a  third  «^ 
a  very  rare  and  noticeable  character.  TIm 
Asclepius  contains  a  passionate  and  vigorosj 
defence  of  the  heathen  religion,  inclodhig  i<id 
worship,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  evils  which  vill 
come  on  the  earth  from  the  loss  of  piety,  li 
fact,  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  treatise*  wbkli 
go  by  the  name  of  Hermes  Trismegistns  in  w  bid 
something  like  powerful  sentiment  appears; 
sentiment,  it  is  true,  on  behalf  of  a  syst«ni 
wholly  wrapped  up  in  unreality,  but  still  act 
unintelligible  nor  wholly  condemnable  to  ot* 
who  regards  the  long  ages,  the  oountlasa  meooo' 
ries,  with  which  the  worship  of  Zeus  and  Athecr. 
of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  was  then  associated,  i: 
may  be  worth  while  to  quote  (with  abbreris- 
tions)  part  of  this  passage.  '*Knawest  tbo« 
not,  Asclepius,  that  Egypt  is  the  image  ^ 
heaven,  the  representation  on  earth  of  even 
celestial  ordinance  ?  Our  land  is  the  temple  ci 
the  world.  Yet,  as  the  wise  ought  to  fomtt 
everything,  one  thing  you  most  know :  the  tiiM 
will  come  when  it  will  appear  that  the  Egyptjaes 
have  in  vain  observed  the  worship  of  the  god> 
with  so  much  piety,  and  tl:at  all  their  sacred 
prayers  have  been  barren  and  unheard.  -  Iht 
divinity  will  leave  the  earth.  Religion,  piety, 
the  worship  of  the  gods  will  be  proscribed  tnl 
punished  by  the  laws.  This  land,  sanctified  br 
so  many  shrines  and  temples,  will  be  covered 
with  tombs  and  death.  O  Egypt!  Egypt!  «^ 
thy  sacred  things  nothing  will  remain  sar* 
words  graven  on  the  stones  that  record  tbr 
pious  deeds.  The  Scythian  or  Indian,  or  sem 
other  barbarian,  will  inhabit  Egypt.  ThM 
weepest,  Asclepius?  Still  worse  will  happca. 
Egypt  herself  will  be  tainted  and  seduced.  Sb«, 
once  the  holy  land,  the  most  ^thfiil  lover  ntf 
the  gods,  will  be  the  perverter  of  sainta,  tht 
school  of  impiety,  the  example  of  all  riolcnn. 
Then,  frill  of  loathing,  man  will  have  for  the 
world  neither  admiration  nor  Iftve.  Ha  wilt 
turn  away  from  that  perfect  work.  In  weariaess 
of  soul,  he  will  but  disdain  this  vast  universe, 
this  changeless  work  of  (rod,  where  the  will  «i 
God  has  gathered  all  together  in  harmonious 
synthesis,  worthy  for  ever  of  veneration,  praise, 
and  love.  .  .  .  Then  will  evil  angels  mingle 
with  miserable  humanity,  and  push  it  on  te 
crimes,  wars,  rapine,  falsehood.  The  sea  will  be 
no  more  navigable,  the  stars  will  change  their 
courses,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  will  be  cor^ 
rupted.  Such  will  be  the  old  age  of  the  world, 
irreligion,  anarchy,  confusion  of  all  law  snd  of 
all    good.     When  this    shall   have    happened, 
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'*'^^  Aflclcpint,  t&en  God,  the  Lord  and  Father, 
'  *^  r'«e«iog  the  deeds  of  men,  will  correct  these  evils 
n  ^^  J>y  an  act  of  His  will  and  divine  goodness ;  to  put 
»  « :-"«n  end  to  this  corruption,  He  will  drown  the 
B^<a>^Rrorld  by  a  deluge,  or  consume  it  by  fire,  or 
•''  l^^deatroy  it  by  war  and  pestilence,  and  will  restore 
t^fx^'ita  first  beauty  to  the  world,  that  the  world 
isii^may  seem  again  worthy  to  be  admired  and 
rj^.:z  adored,  and  that  praise  may  again  be  given  to 
obx^i  God,  who  has  created  and  restored  so  beautiful  a 
r.  &.'j.  work.  This  second  birth  of  the  world  will  take 
-c  itc?  place  after  the  period  fixed  by  the  divine  and 
r:\i-a:  eternal  will.**  Such  is  the  only  extant  lamenta- 
in^a  tion  of  expiring  heathenism;  perhaps  one  may 
U  'jf*  say  that  there  were  even  elements  of  prescience 
i:  «:*  in  the  forecast;  certainly  it  is  not  without 
c'.-c  pathos.  But  for  the  most  part  the  style  of  these 
i  f  ^ . :  .works  is  hierophantic,  pretentious,  and  diffuse. 
K*-jxs  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  Hermes 
te  »: '  Trismegistus  may  consult  (besides  the  work  of 
c  juv:  M.  M^ard  above  referred  to)  Fabric  Bibl.  Orodc, 
,^jM  Tol.  i.  pp.  46-94;  and  Baumgarten  Crusius,  de 
^  '  -  lAhrorum  ffermeiioorum  Origine  atque  Indole^ 
,  t-o#  Jena,  1827.  Vacherot  gives  a  short  disquisition 
^P^f  on  the  hermetic  works,  and  Zeller  notices  them 
^ttT  J  alightly.  [J.  R.  M.] 
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HERMES  (2),  bishop  of  Salona  (Spalato)  in 
Dalmatia,  supposed  to  be  the  Hermes  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  14),  to  have  succeeded 
Titus  as  bishop  of  Dalmatia,  and  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  (See  the  Menaea  and  the 
Menoiogium  Batiliamtm  for  Nov.  4,  Migne,  Patr. 
Or.  cxvii.  143;  also  Farlati,  lUyric,  Sacr.  i. 
39a-404.)  [J.  de  S.] 

HERMES  (8)— Aug.  28.  A  prefect  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  apocry- 
phal  acts  of  pope  Alexander  I.,  A.D.  120,  by 
whom  he,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  sister 
Theodora  are  said  to  have  been  converted  and 
baptized.  {Mart.  Horn,  Vet.y  Adon.,  Usuard. ;  Kal. 
Front. ;  Tillemont,  M^m,  i.  238,  590 ;  Baron. 
Armal,  A.D.  132,  num.  i.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

HERMES  (4),  ST^  exorcist,  martyr  under 
Aurelian ;  commemorated  on  Dec.  31.  (Usuard. 
Mart.)  The  Syrian  Mart,  places  him  at 
Bologna  under  Dec  30  (Jcum.  Sao,  Lit,  1866, 
423).  [C.  H.] 

HERBfES  (6)  — March  1.  Martyr  with 
Adrian  at  Marseilles.     (Mart,  Usuard.) 

[G.  T.  S.] 

HERMES  (6),  archdeacon  of  Narbonne  not 
earlier  than  445,  bearer  of  a  letter  from  St.  Leo 
to  Rusticus  bishop  of  that  place.  About  460 
Hermes  was  consecrated  by  Rusticus  to  the 
see  of  Beziers,  but  the  inhabitants  rejected 
him,  as  of  unworthy  life.  On  the  death  of 
Rusticus  he  assumed  the  bishopric  of  Narbonne 
without  due  election,  and  pope  Hilary  (epp.  7 
and  8)  permitted  him  to  retain  the  office,  but 
without  the  privilege  of  ordaining  (Leo.  Lp, 
167,  p.  1416).  [R.  T.  S.] 

HERMES  (7)  — Oct.  22.  A  martyr  at 
Adrianople,  with  a  bishop  named  Philip,  and 
luisebius.  Rabanus  makes  him  a  deacon,  and 
for  Eusebius  puts  Severus  a  presbyter.  {Mart. 
Adon.,  Usuard.,  Rtfban. ;  Wright,  ^i;^.  Mart. 
in  Jour.  Sac.  Lit  1866,  p.  430 ;  Ruiuart,  Acta 
Bnoera^  p.  409.)  [G.  T.  S.] 


HERMES  (8)--Jan.  4.  A  martyr  at  Bononia 
(Bologna)  with  Aggens  and  Gaius.  {Mart. 
Usuard.)  [G.  T.  S.] 

HERMES,  archbishop  of  Beian9on.    [Hes- 

VAEU8.] 

HERMES  (9X  ST.,  William  of  Worcerter 
{Itin,  129)  says,  **SMictus  Hermes  confessor 
.  .  .  Comubia  28  die  Augusti,"  and  see  108, 
115,  129.  His  name  also  occurs  in  the  Breton 
liturgy  of  the  10th  century  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
ii.  82).  The  relics  of  St.  Hermes  of  Rome, 
whose  day  is  28th  August  {Mart,  Usuard),  were 
translated  to  Salzburg,  A.D.  851  (Wattenbach, 
Deutachianda  GeachicJit^uelim,  i.  216,  ii.  215). 
The  name  in  Cornwall  may  have  taken  the 
place  of  some  Celtic  name,  as  has  happened  in 
other  cases.  The  parish  of  St.  Herme,  or  St. 
Erme,  lies  just  north-east  of  Truro  in  Corn- 
wall, and  the  feast  day  used  to  be  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  August,  the  Sunday  nearest  to  28th 
August,  but  it  was  altered  in  1788  to  the  last 
Sunday  in  October.  There  was  also  a  chapel  of 
St.  Hermes  at  Marazion,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Hilary.  [C.  W.  B.] 

HERMESIGEKES  (1),  presbyter,  oecono- 
mus,  and  apocrisiarius,  one  of  three  representa* 
tives  of  Ephraim  patriarch  of  Antioch  at  the 
conference  with  the  Severians  at  Constantinople 
in  531.    (Mansi,  viii.  818.)  [T.  W.  D.] 

HERMESI6ENES  (2),  an  assessor,  to  whom 
Theodoret  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the 
great  Christian  festivals,  probably  Easter,  wish- 
ing him  all  joy  and  requesting  lum  to  write  in 
return  (Theod.  Ep.  72>  [E.  V.] 

HERMETIUS,  Irish  abbat.   [Ermedhacu.] 

HERMIAS  (1),  HERMEONITAE  {ai.  Her- 
mioritae,  Hermiotitae).  On  the  Hermias  men- 
tioned  by  Philaster  {Haer,  54)  see  Hermooenkb. 
Philaster  adds  that  this  Hermias  left  followers 
in  Galatia,  also  called  Procliahitae,  who  added 
to  their  master*s  errors  others  of  their  own,  viz. 
the  interpretation  of  the  four  living  creatures  in 
the  book  of  Ezekiel,  of  four  temporal  monarchs, 
the  use  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  the  denial 
that  Christ  had  come  in  the  flesh  or  had  beet 
bom  of  a  virgin,  and  the  denial  of  a  futura 
resurrection  and  judgment.  [G.  S.] 

HERMIAS  O^y-July  6.  A  martyr  with 
Felix  under  Nnmerian,  a.d.  284,  at  Apollonias^ 
(Bas.  Men,) 

HERMIAS   (8),    I^ygian    philosopher. 

[EULAMIUS.] 

HERMIAS  (4)— May  81.  A  military  martyi 
at  Comana  in  Cappadocia  under  Antoninus^ 
(Bas.  Men. ;  Acta  SS,  Boll.  Mai.  vii.  423 ;  Cal. 
Byzant,)  [C.  H.] 

HERMIAS  (5),  a  Christian  philosopher* 
author  of  a  treatise,  Irriaio  OentQium  Philoto^ 
phorwoy  which  is  found  in  al'  Bibiiothecat 
Patrum  annexed  to  the  works  of  Athenagoras 
(Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  vi.  1167).  It  was  published 
by  itself  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Basil  in  1553. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  satirical  reflections  on 
the  opinions  of  the  philosophers,  shewing  how 
Anazagoras,  Empedocles,  Pythagoras,  Epicurus^ 
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&e.  all  agree  in  nothing  but  rcj^lting  and  re- 
fnting  one  another.  Who  the  author  waa 
Mem»  to  hare  baffled  all  enquiries.  Some  would 
identify  him  with  Hermias  Sozomen  the  eocle- 
iiastical  historian.  Even  the  martyr  of  Hay  31 
has  been  tuggested  (Cdll.  ut  'infr.).  Caye,  who 
dincusses  the  subject  at  some  length  (L  81)  attri- 
butes this  work  to  the  2nd  century.  As  it  was 
plainly  written  when  heathenism  was  triumphant, 
Ceillier  (vi.  332)  fixes  its  publication  under 
Julian.  Meander  (if.  E,  ii.  429,  ed.  Bohn)  regards 
Hermias  as  ^  one  of  those  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  whom  Clement  of  Alexandria 
thought  it  necessary  to  censure,  and  who,  fol- 
lowing the  idle  Jewish  legend,  pretended  that 
the  Greek  philosophy  had  beoi  derived  from 
fallen  angeU.  In  the  title  of  his  book  he  is 
called  the  philosopher;  perhaps  he  wore  the 
philosopher^  mantle  before  his  oonversion,  and 
ailer  it  passed  at  once  from  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  Greek  philosophy  to  extreme 
abhorrence  of  it."  (Dn  Pin,  H,  E.  i,  i.  p.  69, 
ed.  1723.)  \0.  T.  8.] 

HERMIAS  (e)  80Z0MBN.    [Sozomek.] 

HKBMTAft  (7X  presbyter,  to  whom  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  addrosed  his  Dialogties  <m  ih$ 
jyinity.  (Patr.  Gr.  Ixxv.  659.)  He  has  been 
suggested  (Ceill.  ri.  332X  as  possibly  the  author 
ofthe/msio.    [Hebmus  (5).]  [C.  H.] 

HEBMIAS  (8)»  bishop  of  Abpdus  on  the 
Hellespont,  was  present  at  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don  A.D.  451,  and  signed  the  synodal  letter  of  the 
Cyzicene  province  to  the  emperor  Leo  concerning 
the  faith  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  458.  (Mansi,  viL 
587 ;  Le  Quien,  Orimu  Cknd.  I  773.)     |X.  D.] 

HEBMIAS  (0),  a  Syrian,  the  &ther  of 
Felix  presbyter  of  Nola.  A  brother  of  Felix 
was  also  named  Hermias.  (Paulin.  Nol.  poem. 
XV.  w.  76,  79,  p.  30  in  Patr.  Lat  bd.  470  A,  B.) 

HEBMIGAB.    [Hkbmbbic.] 

HEBMINABDUS  (Hxbmenabiub),  thirty- 
seventh  archbishop  of  Bourges,  succeeding 
Landoarius,  and  followed  by  Deodatus,  was 
present  at  the  Lateran  council  convoked  by  pope 
Stephen  111.  in  A.D.  769.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  774.  (Mansi,  xU.  715;  GaU.  Christ.  iL 
19.)  [S.  A  B.] 

HEBMINABIUS.    [EBMSNARnra  (2).] 
HEBMIN6ILD,  prince.    CHehmehigiu).] 
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HEKMINU8  (Heeminius),  count,  a 
spondent  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  of  whose  letters 
forty-three  are  addressed  to  him.  The  most 
interesting  are  the  following:  bk.  i  ep.  18i, 
on  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  blessed  Virgia 
Mary ;  i.  136,  on  the  episcopal  office;  iL  137,  Isi 
dore  mentions  a  lost  work,  xAyos  mrit  "EXXaipm^ 
in  which  he  defends  Christianity  from  certain 
accusations ;  iii.  195,  on  infant  baptism ;  iiL  253, 
Isidore  mentions  a  book,  also  lost,  against  fate, 
itmI  tov  fiii  tJptu  §ltiap/A4miw ;  v.  276,  on  the  pir^- 
valence  of  simony.  (Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  IxzViiL 
191  sqq. ;  CeiUier,  viU.  479-187.)      [J.  W.  S.] 

HEBMION,  bishop  of  Tanis,  in  the  Delta. 
He  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Alexandria,  ajk 
362,  and  signed  the  epistle  addressed  to  the 
church  of  Antioch.  (Mansi,  IiL  345 ;  Le  Quen, 
Or.  Ckritt  IL  535.)  [J.  de  S.] 

HEBMIONE  a)— Sept.  4,  daughter  of  Philip 
the  apostle,  according  to  Bas.  Mem.  probably  the 
deacon  being  meant  (Acts  xxL  8).  She  lived  at 
Ephesus  until  Tnjan's  time  with  a  sister  named 
Eutvcha.  Hie  emperor,  making  an  expeditien 
against  the  Persians,  came  to  Ephesus,  where, 
hearing  of  her  &me  as  a  Christian  prophetess, 
he  tortured  her,  but  released  her  whoi  she  pre- 
dicted his  triumph  over  the  Persians.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  martyred  under  Adrian.  The  whole 
ftorv  is  devoid  of  any  really  ancient  authority. 
Ct  however  a  learned  note  on  the  subject  of  the 
residence  of  the  apostle  Philip  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Dr.  Lightfoot's  Commeniary  on  ike  Oolotaicau, 
p.  45.  See  also  articles  on  «  PhUip  the  Apcetle  " 
and  **  Philip  the  Evangelist"  in  DicHanary  ef  Oe 
Bible.  (Bas.  JTim.;  Acto^BoU.  Sept.  IL  185; 
Dodwell,  DiteerL  Cyprian.  xL  17-28.) 

[G.  T.  8.] 

HEBmONE  (S),  virgin  in  Eleutheropolis 
(Freistadt),  commended  by  Maroellinus  and  Faus- 
tinus,  priests  who  were  attached  to  the  schism  of 
Ursinus  and  Lucifer  in  the  4th  century.  (FausUni 
et  Maroellini  Lib.  Precum  ad  Inqmxiore*,  e.  29 ; 
Migne,  Patr.  Lat  zUL  103;  CeiUier,  Hiaioire  dee 
Awienre  EoolA.  v.  154.)  [L  G.  S.] 

HEBMIONTTAE,  heietics.  [Hebxiai  (1).] 

HEBMIPPUS,  or  HEBNEMFUS  (Usnard. 
Julv  27)-^uly  26.  A  presbyter  and  martyr 
with  two  other  priests,  Hermolaus  and  Hermo- 
crates  or  Hermogrates,  at  Nicomedia  during  the 
Diocletian  persecution.  (Bas.  ifini.)     |;G.T.&3 

HEBMO0BATE8,  martyr.    CBboo'poB'I 
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